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I’VE CUT PRICES to the bone on my 150 styles of DOUBLE GALVANIZED 

Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fences — Farm, Drive and Walk Gates; on Corner Posts, Steel 
Fence Posts, and Gate Posts—Barb Wire, Smooth Wire, Grape Wire—Roofing and Paints. 
Catalog shows a bigger variety than you’ll find in a dozen stores and at prices that save you 
fully one-third or more. Send for this catalog today — compare my quality and NEW 
CUT PRICES with what you have to pay elsewhere. You’ll SAVE big MONEY. 


The new low prices in my catalog are delivered prices. I pay the freight right to your freight 
station. You know when you look in my catalog exactly what your goods are going to cost 
laid down at your freight station. You’ve no extras to pay. You'll find a big difference in 
price and a tremendous difference in quality — for instance — my fence is made of Basic 

Open Hearth Steel Wire and all double galvanized by the famous Brown process which 
puts on twice the usual amount of galvanizing. That’s why it don’t rust out—why it lasts 
two or three times longer than ordinary fence. My Gates have Carbon Steel one piece 

frames—last a lifetime. My Steel Posts are bigger, heavier and much stronger; my Barb 
Wire and Smooth Wire is the best ever; my Roofing is asphalt Roofing with wool felt 
base—not coal tar and paper; my WEARBEST puint with its big percentage of Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is all that its name implies. Just read these letters: 


**Yours is the heaviest paint I 
have ever used. It covers bet- 
ter and it goes farther. And 
my neighbors: say it is the 
whitest paint they ever saw. 
You saved me $1.30 a gal- 
lon.’’ Harry Thomas, 
Athenia, N. J. 


“*I received my roofing in good condi- 
tion. I feel that I saved at least $1.00 on 
each roll by ordering from you and if / 
ever need any more roofing I sure will 
send you my order for I know I would 
get the worth of my money. I certainly 
will recommend your roofing to all my 
friends.’’ A. B. Ingram, Eton, Ga. 


=~ Fill Out and MAIL COUPON NOW! 


**The 140 rods of fence you shipped me 
seven years ago is as nice and bright to- 
day, with no sign of rust onit. I put up 
another make of fence about the same 
time I did yours, and it is very nearly 
ruined by rust. The Brown Fence is by 
far the best fence put upin this locality.’’ 
John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark. 


Everything made in the Brown factories is so unusually high quality that it always gives the 
best of satisfaction as expressed in the letters above. Besides you take no risk in buying 
from Jim Brown—my unqualified guarantee makes you safe. You have nothing to risk but 

lots to gain when you buy from Brown. I ship promptly from my 3 big factories at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., also shipping points at Kansas City, Mo., and 
Davenport, Iowa. Fill out and mail coupon today and get my latest New Cut Price 
Money-Saving Book before you buy.—Jim Brown. 
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J.J. SPRENGER, MINNESOTA 


OME time ago a farmer in an ex- 
perimental way tried to light his 
house by wiring from a little dry 

cell battery, reasoning that if a bat- 
tery could ring the doorbell, it could 
make a light, also. But he found that 
it takes more power to make a light 
than a noise and incidentally he 
learned one of life’s great lessons. We 
should never talk because we think 
_-we have to say something, but because 
we have something to say. When we 
are unable to converse intelligently 
and do not have good sense enough to 
keep still, then we always discount 
ourselves. It always takes. chree 
things to say something: an ocvasion, 
a theme, and a life. However if we 
have furnished these things and are 
not heeded, then it is the one who 
might hear that discounts himself. 
Occasions, however, are not made 
by ourselves but are from time to 
time offered to us, something like 
life’s opportunities, making it a mat- 
ter of judgment on our pz to make 
our conversation timely of otherwise. 
“But even tact and good judgment can- 
not take the place of Yofound think- 
_ing when it comes to ‘faking our con- 
versation helpful. “Ss a people, we are 
too busy to think. 
At the beginning of another year 
we can well afford to stop and think. 


If we do, we will soon find out that 
thinking has its rewards, especially 
when it accompanies our work. Milk- 
ing becomes a pleasure when we have 
something good to think about, and 
the same is true of other work. It is 
also true that work performed in 
such a way that it stimulates think- 
ing, always is doubly remunerative. 

The highest remuneration that 
work can offer is in building charac- 
ter. No work is really remunerative 
unless it helps to build character. In 
making comparisons of work’s re- 
munerations we find there is both a 
monetary and a character building 
reward and that as work varies, these 
rewards vary so that when the mone- 
tary reward increases, the character 
building reward so often decreases. 
On the other hand, the work which is 
so often poorly paid for in money 
brings a rich harvest in that it has 
built real men and women, and we 
need often to stop and think of that 
tireless, poorly paid little mother and 
the teachers of our youth and let 
their memory spur us on to see more 
in our daily work than simply the 
money that it brings. 

“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate. 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 


“Learn to labor and to wait.” 
—LONGFELLOow. 


_ Dairy Butter Scores a Win 
_ Over Coconut Produce 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—A new friend 
has been found for the dairy cow— 
one has been lost to the coconut 
butter producers of the South Sea 
Islands. Eskimo pie is the new dairy 
cow friend—the former friend of co- 
conut butter producers. 

Eskimo pie, as most Hoard’s Dai- 
ryman readers probably know, is 
“merely a little chunk of ice cream 
‘which has been coated with a choco- 
late preparation. In making this 
chocolate ¢oating, it is the common 
‘practice to use coconut butter, but 
the active brains of C. A. Iverson, 
‘L. T. Anderegg, and W. D. Elliott, 
workers in the Dairy Department at 
Iowa State College, Ames, conceived 
the idea of using dairy butter in 
place of coconut butter. The idea 
worked. In fact, it worked so well 
that it may develop into something 
of great value to the dairymen of the 
nation. 

To give some idea of the importance 
of this seemingly small item, the Iowa 

state dairy workers have calculated 
that if all of the coconut butter used 
in Ekimo pies were replaced with 
dairy butter and if the average per- 
son in the United States ate just one 
‘Eskimo pie each year (some people 
eat dozens annually), a market for 
$25,000 lbs. of dairy butter would 
Actually, the market for 
dairy butter through this source 
ould probably grow a great deal, 
for the new Eskimo pie has doubled 
in sales over the old one in Ames. 
‘This fact becomes the more notable 
when one considers that Eskimo pie 
sales have been dropping off in many 
parts of the country. In Ames they 
_are taking on new life and this has 
been the case for several months now 
ever since the new pie appeared. 
“T do not believe that the demand 
we have had here for the new Eski- 
mo pie is a mere fad,” says Professor 
M. Mortenson, head of the Dairy De- 
partment at Iowa State College, “‘for 
this new product has real quality. 
It is more “‘tasty’”’ than the old. Peo- 
ple relish it more. Then, too, it is 
actually more nutritious and dairy 
butter is far more easily digested 


than coconut butter. If the use of 
dairy butter increases over the coun- 
try in these chocolate coatings as we 
hope it shall, I feel that a fine new 
avenue of sale for dairy butter will 
be created.” 


To test out the preferences for the 
new and the old Eskimo pies, both 
were offered for sale in Ames after 
the new pie had been well intro- 
duced. Customers, without excep- 
tion, chose the new pie and turned 
down the old. In fact, it was found 
impossible to sell the ola pies after 
the new ones appeared. At some of 
the student functions at Iowa State 
College, as many as 1,000 of the new 
Eskimo pies have been sold in a sin- 
gle evening this fall. 


The new Eskimo pie coating has 
one big advantage over the old from 
the consumer’s standpoint—it will 
not shatter when eaten as will the 
one containing coconut butter. The 
old coating was brittle and would fall 
to pieces when one bit into the pie. 
The new coating made with dairy 
butter will not do this. 


Not only is the use of dairy butter 
likely to make inroads on coconut 
butter in Eskimo pie manufacture, 
but dairy butter may also be used in 
the chocolate coating for candies and 
as a coating for the ice cream “‘lolly- 
pops,” now sold in many quarters. 
The lolly-pops are merely ice cream 
on a stick which is dipped in a choco- 
late preparation. 


In order that ice cream manufactur- 
ers and the public may become ac- 
quainted with the good qualities of 
the new Eskimo pie, the recipe for 
making the coating will be published 
soon in a circular or leaflet which will 
make it possible for manufacturers 
in all parts of the country to begin 
at once to sell the new product. If 
the Ames sales of the past few 
months are a fair indication, the new 
Eskimo pie will be a real friend to 
the dairymen. 

Towa. FRED E. FERGUSON. 

“How is your new hired man?” 

“Well,” replied Farmer Tompkins, 
“he broke two hoe handles yesterday.” 

“Working so hard?” 

“No leaning on ’em.” 


Longer 
PROTECTION 
-1§ ‘yours in every pur 


HEREVER there’s mud or 

slush, you will find Good- 
tich Rubber Footwear giving e 
its extra service and longer life. 


Millions of feet are enjoying 
that snug, dry comfort which 
this footwear can bring to you. 


And 65,000 dealers make it 
easy for you to get this pro- 
tection. 


Ask them for Goodrich “Hi- 
Press” Rubber Footwear—for 
every purpose and every meme 
ber of the family. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH. 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich 
HI-PRESS 


The first thing to do in buying 
Zippers is to look at the flap and 
find the name. 

An instant of caution — and 
months of satisfaction are yours. 


Zippers 


are made only by 


Goodrich 


Never in the history of centrifugal 
cream separators has there been a machine 
equal to the De Laval. Each model has, 
in its day, been far ahead of all other 
machines in skimming efficiency, ease of 
operation and superior durability. : 


The present model De Laval is the crown- 
ing achievement of all. It has the wonder- 
ful new ‘‘floating’ bowl which runs 
smoother and easier, eliminating vibration 
and thus making it skim better and cleaner, 
run easier and last longer. 


You will get a richer, smoother, higher- 
testing cream with this new De Laval—and 
more of it, too. 


Skim Your Skim-Milk 

Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new 
De Laval Separator and run _ the skim-milk 
from your old separator through it. The new 
De Laval skims so clean that if you are losing 
any butter-fat it will surely be recovered. Have 
any cream recovered in this manner weighed and 
tested at your creamery, and then you can tell 
exactly how much a new De Laval will save for 
you. Trade allowances made on old separators 
of any age or make. 
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frade Allowance 


Old centrifugal cream separators of 
any age or make accepted as partial 
payment on new De Lavals. Sold on 
easy terms from 


$6.60 to $14.30 Down 
the balance in 15 easy 
monthly payments 
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ECENTLY an Iowa dairyman, 
whom we shall call Bill Jones, 
found that he was going to be 
10rt of winter feed and bezan look: 
is about to see where he could buy a 
ar or two of good alfalfa hay at a 
asonable price. He found upon in- 
uiry that the nearest place he could 
at alfalfa at a reasonable price was 
| the Platte Valley in Central 
ebraska where hundreds of tons are 
pped out annually. It was quite a 
ays from Jones’ farm to this part of 
braska, and besides Jones was busy 
ith work at home and found it diffi- 
it to get away for the 2 or 8 days’ 
me which it would take to make the 
ip into the alfalfa hay producing 
ley and hunt up someone who had 
r sale the sort of hay he wanted. 
About this time Mr. Jones heard 
it at some of the important alfalfa 
lipping points between Kearney and 
th Platte, Nebraska, it was pos- 
ble to buy alfalfa hay subject to in- 
ection by a government licensed in- 
ector at the loading station. The 
e for such an inspection, he found, 
as $2.00 per car. 
ord over to the hay country to say 
thing about the cost for meals, 
tel, and the time it would take to 
ake the trip. Upon further inquiry 
» learned that the hay was being 
aded according to the new govern- 
t hay grades. 
What Mr. Jones wanted was good, 
afy, first- -cutting alfalfa free of dust 
id mold. He was not particularly 
ious about the color of the hay so 
ng as it was leafy and good other- 
se. Jones found that the sort of 
y he had in mind would grade under 
federal standards, as discussed 
cer im’ this-article, as U. S.No. 3 
falfa,” with perhaps the special no- 
tion of “leafiness good enough for 
. No. 1 alfalfa.” He also found 
due to the general market prefer- 
for hay with lots of color he 
buy this good, leafy but rather 
color hay for considerably less 
an the cost of hay of equal quality 
with better color. So. Mr. Jones 
an order for a car of “U. S. No. 
lfalfa” and asked that the local in- 
tor pass on it and furnish a cer- 
e of inspection, which he did. 
Jones received his car of hay and 
d it loaded with uniform hay of 
kind grading No. 3 alfalfa. 
is very likely that many other dai- 
n, feeders, and farmers who must 
hay this fall and winter might 
ably buy hay at shipping points 
t to local inspection. The saving 
ime and travel expense and the as- 
ce of getting the kind of hay de- 
1 at a lower price per ton are the 
antages of buying in this way. 
ospective hay buyers may be in- 
ed in knowing a little more as 
vhere shipping point inspection is 
lable in Nebraska, who the in- 
tors are and their reliability, and 
to the requisites for the various 
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P. H. STEWART, Nebraska College of Agriculture 


grades of alfalfa hay under the U. S. 
Standards. At the present time there 
are only two licensed inspectors avail- 
able for shipping point inspections in 
Nebraska. These men are both lo- 
cated in Dawson County but could be 
available for Buffalo County inspec- 
tions with the additional payment for 
mileage costs to the point of inspec- 
tion. These inspectors are both ex- 


the “Handbook of Official Hay 
Grades” available upon request from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Some hay growers have held that 
it is impossible to develop satisfac- 
tory hay grades which are definite 
and yet applicable to hay produced in 
various parts of the United States. 
A study of the present federal grades 


Local inspection of alfalfa hay is now available at several important hay shipping 


points in Central Nebraska. 


perienced hay growers who attended 
a training course at Kansas City and 
after passing a strict examination 
were licensed to grade hay. They are 
under the jurisdiction of and continu- 


ally checked up by the federal super- _ 


visors of hay grading. Hay graded 
by these local inspectors, should it go 
on to the Kansas City or other hay 
markets, would not need to be inspect- 
ed there but would sell on the grade 


will show, however, that standards 
have been developed which are defin- 
ite and easily understood yet which 
are elastic enough to cover all of the 
important classes and grades of hay 
that are likely to be produced in com- 
mercial quantities. 

Alfalfa hay, for instance, is graded 
on the three factors—color, leafiness, 
and foreign material. U.S. No. 1 al- 
falfa must have 60 per cent or more 


Le rere 


Hay growers, dealers, and consumers should find when the federal hay grades are 
generally known and adopted that hay marketing will be better standardized and more 
satisfactory. 


given at the shipping point. Local 
inspection is optional. Inspectors 
cannot grade hay in which they have 
any financial interest and the public 
is assured of impartial, efficient work. 

Dairymen, farmers, and _ feeders 
who normally purchased considerable 
alfalfa or prairie hay would do well 
to become familiar with the federal 
hay grades. These are given in a 
concise and easily understood way in 


of color, 40 per cent or more of 
leaves, and not more than 5 per cent 
foreign material such as weeds, old 
rakings, etc. The grade is determined 
by the lowest grading factor. For in- 
stance, a car of alfalfa hay might 
have 45 per cent of leaves and less 
than 5 per cent foreign material but 
with only 20 per cent color. Such hay 
would, so far as leafiness and foreign 
material are concerned, grade U. S. 


Number 1 


No. 1, but due to the low color it 
would grade as U. S. No. 8 alfalfa. 
The certificate in this case would 
carry the special notation “Leafiness 
good enough for No. 1.” This would 
show that the hay was leafy and 
clean but low in color. Such hay 
would be typical of alfalfa stacked a 
little green which would come out of 
the stack low in color but high in 
leafiness. For average feeding pur- 
poses such hay would be very desir- 
able. Since the market demands a 
good color for hay of the highest 
grade, such off-color, but leafy hay, 
can often be bought at a considerable 
discount, which makes it a good buy. 
Much of the first-cutting alfalfa falls 
in this class. 

Special provisions are made to tance 
care of hay of special merit such as, 
for instance, fourth-cutting alfalfa 
with extra fine color and high leaf 
content. Hay which has more than 
75 per cent of the natural green color 
in addition to its other grade nota- 
tions is marked “High Green Color” 
which indicates that*it is especially 
desirable on the market, having been 
well cured. If the leaves are cling- 
ing and the stems fine, it would also 
have the extra notation on the grade 
certificate of “Soft Fine Alfalfa.” 
Thus a very fine, high-quality car of 
fourth cutting alfalfa would be grad- 
ed “U. S. No. 1, Soft Fine Alfalfa 
High Green Color.”’ Anyone who was 
familiar with the federal grades 
would know at once from reading this 
certificate what the hay was like. 

Equally definite grades have been 
worked out for prairie hay which is 
graded on the two points—color and 
foreign material. By foreign material 
is meant weeds, wire grasses, and 
such sedges and rushes and other 
plants as are coarse or not suitable 
for feeding purposes; also other ob- 
jectionable matter which occurs 
naturally in hay. Prairie hay as well 
as alfalfa is put into different classes 
depending on the kinds of hay pres- 
ent. Thus in prairie hay, if upland 
grasses such as the blue-stems make 
up most of the hay, it would be 
classed as “Upland” and graded “U.S 
No. 1, 2, 3,” or “Sample Grade,” ac- 
cording to color and foreign material. 
If largely slough grass, it would be 
classed as “Midland” or if a mixture 
of upland and slough grasses, it would 
class as “Upland-Midland Mixed.” 

The reader, if he has had the pa- 
tience and perseverance to read this 
far, may have decided in his own mind 
that hay grading is too complicated to 
be of much practical value. But after 
a little study, particularly if the hay 
is available to illustrate the various 
points, anyone who had had experi- | 
ence with hay will find that the feds 
al grades are simple and that 4 
cal, important points are Wi 
out by the government.4 

Hay can now be bi 
eral inspection at 

(Contin 
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THE FEEDING OF DAIRY COWS 


Number 6 


N the fifth article 
of the series we 
learned how to de- 
termine what a 
cow of given 
weight and _ pro- 
duction needs in 
terms of propor- 
tion and quantity 
of nutrients. The next step is to 
determine what feeds and how much 
of them will supply these require- 
ments and at the same time not 
violate other desirable requirements 
of a good ration. 

It is not necessary to calculate ra- 
tions separately for each cow in the 
herd. What is needed is to put 
roughages and concentrates together 
in such kind and proportion as will 
supply digestible protein and carbo- 
hydrates in the proportion of 1 unit 
of protein to each 6.5 to 7 units of 
carbohydrates and in addition to this 
to have reasonable assurance that 


In 100 pounds 


Kind of feed digestible digestible 
protein nutrients 
Silage 
Corn stover silage 0.6 V2.2, 
Corn and soy bean 
silage 1.6 17.4 
Oat and pea silage 2.8 17.6 
Pea cannery refuse silage 1.6 15.0 
Sunflower silage 1.0 9.8 
Corn silage uBi Lit 


Dried Roughage 


Knowing How to Combine Feeds to Meet the Require- 
ments of the Herd is the Important Part of Calculating 


Good Rations. This Article Tells How to do This 


by varying the quantity of feed to 
their individual size, production, and 
condition. 

From the many inquiries on feed- 
ing cows that come to us we know 
that right here is the stumbling block. 
A dairyman has certain feeds and can 
buy others, how shall he put them to- 
gether so as to make a balanced ra- 
tion? This question directly or indi- 
rectly comes in every mail. Let us 
learn how to put feeds together to 
make a balanced ration. To do this 
it is necessary that we have before 
us a table giving the amount of di- 
gestible protein and of total digesti- 
ble nutrients in a given quantity of 
each of the different feeds that may 
be used. We publish herewith such 
a table in addition to which the feeds 
listed are grouped according to the 
character of each. 

A farmer has a herd of cows that 
average 1,100 lbs. in weight and pro- 
duce an average of 25 lbs. of 4 per 
cent milk daily. He has corn silage 
and clover hay as roughage and corn 
and oats as concentrates. He can buy 
bran, gluten feed, linseed meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, and a high grade 
mixed feed that contains 30 per cent 
protein. With the information al- 
ready given in the series and from 


will reduce the extent of error. 

For the concentrates mixture, let 
us try 3 lbs. ground corn, 2 Ibs. 
ground oats, and 1 lb. each of bran, 
gluten feed, and linseed meal. Our 
next step is to find out how much of 
digestible protein and of total digest- 
ible nutrients are contained in these 
amounts of feed and in 3838 lbs. of si- 
lage and 11 lbs. of clover hay. 

By referring to the table we see 
that 100 lbs. of corn silage contain 
1.1 lbs. of digestible protein and 17.7 
lbs. of total digestible nutrients. Set 
these figures down, multiply each by 
338, and divide the result in each case 
by 100 like this: 1.1x33 equals 36.3, 
divided by 100 equals .363; 17.7x338 
equals 584.1 divided by 100 equals 
5.841. By this we find that 33 lbs. 
corn silage contain .363 lb. digestible 
protein and 5.841 lbs. total digestible 
nutrients. 

In a similar manner we calculate 
the nutrients in 11 lbs. of red clover 
hay. Find red clover hay in the ta- 
ble. One hundred pounds contain 
7.6 lbs. digestible protein and 50.9 
Ibs. total digestible nutrients: 7.6x11 
equals 83.6, divided by 100 equals 
.836; 50. 9x11 equals 559.9 divided by 
100 equals 5.599. \We find that 11 lbs. 
red clover hay contain .836 lb. digest- 


Alfalfa hay 10.6 51.6 ible protein and 5.599 Ibs. 
Clover hay, red 7.6 50.9 total digestible’ nutrients. 
pe pe, stele ie re The calculations for 3 lbs. 
over an imotny x, 
Corn fodder 3.0 53.7 Total ground corn, 2 Ibs. ground 
Corn stover 2.1 46.1 Di Di oats, and 1 lb. each bran, 
Millet hay 5.0 55.0 ee nee gluten feed, and linseed meal 
Fea hey ee bS.8 ape ake are made in similar manner 
P h , ; : : ; 
Soy reece! ine is eee end users, its ali by using the factors for each 
Sudan hay 3.7 51.4 of feed tein ents feed as shown in the table. 
SULA P ss ae so lee Make these calculations and 
Timothy hay 3.0 48.5 7 
ib Ib bring the results of all to- 
‘Carbonaceous Concentrates it big gether in a table similar to 
Ibs. Ibs. : t the right of the 
Baty on ae Silage, 33 Ibs. 0.363 5.841 the one at the right 
Best ule saved 46 71.6 table giving the nutrients in 
Gren : 15 85.7 . Red clover hay, 11 lbs. 0.836 5.599 feeds. 
Gorn aud ob teal a GS aE a Tsu The ration contains 2.261 
Corn and cob meal 6.1 78.1 — ation a 
Hominy feed 71.0 86.4 Ground corn, 3 lbs. 0.225 Zork Ibs. digestible protein ae 
tenet Rect oS oe Ground ‘oats, 2'Ibs;,. 0.194%, 4.408 17.614 Ibs. total digestible 
Aobussee: cane 1.0 59.5 nutrients. The 17.614 lbs. in- 
Oats 9.7 70.4 Bran, 1 |b. 0.125 0.609 clude the units of protein 
aie o8 ae Gluten feed, 1 Ib. 0.216—(0.807 os | eae takes ae 
et aaledioges e Linseed meal, 1 lh. 0.302 0.779 drate equivalent. To find the 
- Bran . ! —— nutritive ratio, subtract 2.261 
Germ oil meal 16.5 82.5 Total in ration 2.261 17.614 from 17.614 and divide the 
Middlings 13.4 69.3 ate result by 2.261; the result is 
se pian eg cas aes 6.7, meaning that the ration 
Concentrates The table on the left shows where we get supplies protein and carbo- 


variety of protein sources and ar 
thoroughly mixed. 

Will this ration meet the require 
ments of the average, cow in th 
farmer’s herd? The ration supplie 
2.261 lbs. digestible protein an 
17.614 lbs. total digestible nutrient 


.The Haecker standard requirement 


for a cow weighing 1,100 lbs., pre 
ducing 25 lbs. of 4 per cent milk, ay 
2.12 Ibs. digestible protein an 
17.247 lbs. total digestible nutrient 
From this it is seen that the ratio 
supplies a slight margin of satel 
a thing to be desired. 

From this information this farme 
would be assured that by feedin 
corn silage 3 lbs. and red clover ha 
1 lb. for each 100 lbs. live weigl 
and by feeding this concentrates mi: 
ture of 1 lb. for each 3% Ibs... ¢ 
milk produced, the requirements « 
each cow are amply provided for. 

In calculating rations one shou! 
never lose sight of the fact that tk 
chief concern of the cow is to g 
feeds she likes. A perfectly ba 
anced ration, if not palatable, wou 
not be consumed in sufficient quant 
ty to satisfy the needs of good cow 
A ration composed of 10 libs. each « 
corn fodder and timothy.hay, and 
lbs. each of ground corn and cotto: 
seed meal is very well balanced : 
far as proportion of nutrients is co 
cerned but it would soon become w 
palatable. Furthermore, the feedir 
of 4 lbs. per head daily of cotto: 
seed meal with these roughages 
dangerous and besides this the 
should be supplied a greater varie 
of high protein feeds, especially — 
non-legume hay is fed. 

In the northern states with wint 
setting in severely nearly a mon 
earlier than normal, many dairym 
are beginning to worry about the 
feed supply. Skimping the ration « 
all the cows in the herd merely 
stretch the feed over a longer peri 
is poor business. The problem mi 
be solved by selling two or three 
the poorer cows or, if all the co1 
are good, by buying more feed. Sor 
will run short of silage, others she 
of legume hay, while some will n 
have home grown grains enough 
hold out if the good cows are ad 
quately fed. 

In any case where it is necessa 
to make any material change in t 
feeds used it is essential to check » 
on the changes to make sure the go 
cows are getting all they need. The 
is no exeuse for putting good fe 
into a poor cow any time, more esf 
cially when feed is scarce. One go 


way of getting more money out 
the feed one has is to take out t 
poor cows and feed the good on 


hydrates in the proportion of 
1 unit of protein to 6.7 units 
of carbohydrates. This falls 


Rich in Protein 
Gluten feed 


the factors for calculating the nutrients in 
the ration given above (or on the right.) With 
the help of this table one can compute the nu- 
trients in any given combination of feeds. 


Brewers grains dried 


Pile eel page at Bes Read the article to find out how the caleula- within the range of a good better. This and previous articles 
i eT 37.0 78.2 tions are made and how to determine when yation so far as proportion of the series tell how to check MPG 
See haan 33.9 94.1 the ration is properly balanced. nutrients is’ concerned. the ration. 
Soy bean oil meal 39.7 84.5 One could take other Knowing how to calculate good 
Bech GrGca Mocehanes combinations of concen-. tions does not constitute all the sl 
Wl poleak anal DlOeEA 3.3 148 the table giving the nutrients in dif- trates, using the corn and oats as in getting the most milk from a he 
Clover, red De 17.1 ferent feeds, how can this farmer de- the base. The selection of high of cows at the least cost and w 
Clover, alsike 2.7 15.4 termine for himself a good ration for protein concentrates should be guv- the least wear and tear on the coy 
ake ae eanie Ve - Ba te 14.2 his cows? erned partly by price. To make Knowing feeds and the calculation 
eck RS es 1.3 18.3 A 1,100-Ib. cow calls for 33 Ibs. a comparison of prices for different rations and not knowing cows is mu 
Corn fodder, dent, ker- silage and 11 Ibs. clover hay. Twen- protein concentrates, one divides the like the theoretical agricultural ec 
Pe ae ae oh fi ty-five pounds of 4 per cent milk re- price per ton by the’ number repre- omist who knows the theories of 1 
Soy beak 32 14.5 quire about 8 lbs. concentrates when senting the pounds of digestible pro- operative marketing without knowi 
fed 1 Ib. for each 3% Ibs. of milk tein contained in a ton of feed; the the American farmer and his agric 
Roots and Tubers produced. Corn silage and clover result is the price in cents per pound ture. There are thousands of dai 
at ie etapa ed ae hay call for a concentrates mixture of digestible protein. The selection men who are doing a good job of g 
Mangels 0.8 TA containing between 13 and 14 per of concentrates should not be based ting a lot of milk from a herd | 
Potatoes vl 17.1 cent digestible protein. We can’t get wholly on this factor because there COWS who do not know the arithme 
Rutabagas 1.0 9.4 a mixture of this kind from corn and are values in some feeds above the of calculating good rations, but th 


from ‘‘Feeds and Feeding’”’ by Henry 


hen so combined will 


rd ration one can 
individual cows 


oats because the table tells us that 
corn contains only 7.5 lbs. and oats 
only 9.7 lbs. per hundred. There is 
no sure way of getting the right pro- 
portion of the right feeds the first 
time. We must proceed on the basis 
of trial and error. <A little practice 


mere value of the nutrients con- 
tained. Take bran, for example, it is 
worth more than the mere protein it 
supplies because of its laxative ef- 
fect and of its bulk. Linseed meal 
has a very desirable laxative effect. 
High grade mixed feeds contain a 


are men who know cows. 

The next article will discuss so 
of the more important factors tl 
have to do with getting the most m 
from a herd of cows with the le 
cost and with the least wear and te 
on the cows. 
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Holsteins to South America 


JAMES G. BEATTIE, WISCONSIN 


HIS is the evening of November 
25th, 1925, beneath the hospit- 
able roof of John Zoberlin’s 
ouse. The first shipment of a late 
urchase of Wisconsin Holsteins out- 
ound for Chile, S. A., is assembled 
ere and ready to commence a 55 
ays’ voyage via New York and Pan- 
ma. All the tests and vaccinations 
re completed and satisfactory; only 
emains the replacement of a. few ear 
ags; the alteration of the ration, 
hat is, the substitution of beet pulp 
or silage; the matter of halters, ex- 
ra rope, blankets, the medicine chest, 
nd such cther tools and equipment as 
re practical for a trip of this nature. 
It is 8 p. m. and there is still one 
uestion of importance to decide be- 
ore the complement for the first 
hipment is agreed upon. And that 
uestion is in regard to the sale of 
ohn’s “General Homestead Merce- 
es,” the All-American calf for the 
how season of ’24 and ’25. Chile is 
alling for General in terms of much 
noney, and John can hear their 
ices without anything in the , 
ir, in the way of static, to ob- |% 
truct his hearing. Yet he does 
ot hear. John can’t make up his 
nind to let the calf go. The prob- 
2m with him is, where can he re- 
lace him. 
The supper and the chores are 
one, and the household is gath- 
red around the stove, the air be- 
ng snappy and sharp outside. 
ohn is in the throes of indeci- 
ion. The Chilean representative 
s calling him from Philadelphia 
t midnight for the final “yes” or 
no.” His wife is setting bread, 
ather unusual nowadays in 
itchens, and John, big, rugged, 
nd every inch of him energy, 
yalks across the floor and claps 
er gently on the shoulder. 


“Mamma, what should I do? 
should I sell General? What do 
ou say? You’re my wife, my 
artner in the business, you know. 
Jow, what do you say, anyway?” 
But Mrs. Zoberlin was ponderously 
ilent. She acted as though the ques- 
ion was not hers to say, possibly just 
little removed from her end of the 
usiness. Anyhow, regardless of what 
he thought, she said nothing from 
thich inferences of an advisory na- 
ire might be drawn. 

“Well, say something once, any- 
ow,” repeated John. “Say something. 
falf of General is yours, you got as 
luch to say about him as I.” 

But nothing of note came from this 
eggary, and so he turned his dark 
ery eyes my way. But I, like Mrs. 
Oberlin, also replied evasively. For 
eally was none of my affair and, 
‘thermore, how was I to advise a 
onage so notable as John Zoberlin. 
ays he to me, sitting down at last 
nd knitting ‘his heavy black eye- 
ws, “It’s just this way. When I 


SOUTH AMERICAN DAIRYMAN 


N ZOBERLIN AND HIS GREAT COW, “TILLY,” THE 
OTHER OF “GENERAL” THAT WAS SOLD TO A 


was 15 years old, I came out to this 
country from Bavaria. I had nothing, 
no money, nothing. In fact, when I 
landed in Plymouth I did not have a 
whole dollar in my pockets. That was 
29 years ago, only yesterday it seems 
like, and now, well here I am. You 
see what I got. It ain’t much from 
the millionaire’s standpoint, but at 
the same time it is quite a little, too. 
Two hundred acres of good land and 
a crackerjack herd is something. 


“The first year in this country I 
worked for $120. Yes, $120.” He re- 
peated so as I would not confuse it 
with $120 per month. “But I saved it, 
and thank the stars there wasn’t 
autos at that time to get my mind off 
my aims. The next year I got a lit- 
tle more, and the next year a little 
more, and so on and so on. From 
$1,000 I went to $2,000 in a hurry— 
interest and bigger wages. Then I 
bought a small farm, and sold _ it, 
making a profit; and bought another 
and sold it again. Then I bought this 


eee" Cae 


one and got started in cows. I have 
been in the pure-bred business and 
like it. Of course, I have been pretty 
successful and when a man has suc- 
cess with something, he generally 
likes that ‘something.’ He ain’t human 
if he don’t. 

“T raised the wonderful cow, ‘Tilly,’ 
and from the wonderful ‘Tilly’ came 
the wonderful calf, General. He has 
been invincible in the show ring and 
an animal of such outstanding caliber 
is the top of every man’s ambition 
who is engaged in the production of 
cattle with pedigrees. And now,” said 
he, exhibiting two tanned hands, the 
living proofs of work and hard striv- 
ing, “here I am at the crossroads, and 
don’t know which way to turn. 


“In General I’ve got something 
beautiful and a pleasure to look at, 
and I can keep him on indefinitely as 
a herd sire. He’s the 
real thing; All-Ameri- 
ean, you know. It takes 
a good one to win those 
honors. But 17,500 one- 
dollar bills stacked up, 
one on top of the other, 
is something else _ to 
think about, also. A man 
has to think both ways, 
doesn’t he?” 

John talked along. He 
told about some notable 
instances in his herd, of 
the six 1,000-lb. cows, 
and the seven  30-lb. 
cows, of the two junior 


8-year-olds that made 
world’s records last 
year, all, in the final 
analysis, the product of 
genuine intelligence 
and toil. 

The time wore on. 
Midnight in Philadel- 
phia was 11:00 p. m. 
Plymouth time, and 
promptly on the hour a wire was 
cleared between the two places and a 
conversation begun that seemed to 
have no end. The after midnight 
rate was 40 cents a minute. The dis- 
course lasted 72 minutes, and when 
John came out of the stuffy telephone 
booth, he said the sweat was running 
down his boots. And from the flush 
on his face one had no reason to con- 
tradict him. But he announced, with 
a smile, that General would go in the 
first shipment. 

“T sure hated to let him go, but I 
believe I used the right judgment just 
the same.” 


de 
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UNLOADING THE WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS FROM THE SHIP AT VALPARAISO, CHILE 


We went back to the farm then, for 
John had no telephone in his house at 
this writing, and went to bed as it 
was already late for farmers to be 
out. 

Mr. Murphy, Murphy Farms, calls 
John “The Flying Dutchman,” which, 
as far as I can see, is a good nick- 
name for him. Seeing the big, good- 
natured man on the move, of morn- 
ings, between pigs and milk cans and 
cows, and trying at the same time to 
cater to the appetite and whims of 
150 Leghorn pullets which he has 
geared up to around 75 eggs daily, 
one can understand how it was that 
Murphy thought of it. 

This scene at John Zoberlin’s was 
merely the prelude to the rather 
tempestuous journey on which I was 
to embark in taking Hol- 
steins from Wisconsin to === 
South America. We were : 
to go by rail to New 
York, take ship there, 
pass through the Pana- 
ma Canal, and _ thence 
down the west coast of 
South America to Santi- 
ago, Chile. There we 
were to leave our ship 
and by rail take the cat- 
tle to their new home, a 
large ranch at San 
Vincente. 

This was not a new 
venture for these South ig 
Americans, for they had tum 
already built up a large 
Holstein herd, but they 


THE NEW HOME OF THE WISC¥Y 


JOHN ZOBERLIN AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS 


wanted this new blood from Wiscon- 
sin. It was, however, a new venture 
for me, a farm boy raised near Chilly- 
ville, Wis. I was to cross the equator 
and would be broiling in the hot sun 
of the tropics when the folks at home 
would be shoveling snow and eating 
‘sausage and pancakes. While I was 
to see new sights, yet to do so I was 
to be nurse maid and chore boy to 
twenty-five Holsteins of royal blood 
and royal price. But the work caused 
me no apprehension, for I had been 
raised with cattle and chores were an 
everyday thing, but little did I ap- 
preciate the difference between chores 

in the barn at home and on 


board ship in a stormy sea. 
Those who follow my “log” (I 
learned this word at sea; at 
home we would call it a “di- 


ary”) as it appears. in the next 


few issues of -Hoard’s Dairy- 
man will learn, perhaps, some 
agricultural geography and 


something of the meaning of a 
ship voyage on a tramp steamer. 

(Epitor’s Note:—This is the 
first of a series of articles by 
Mr.: Beattie on “Trailing Hol- 
steins to South America.” The 
next will appear in an early 
issue.) 


Dry Skimmilk 


In 100 pounds of dry skimmilk 
or skimmilk powder there are ap- 
proximately 8 pounds of calcium 
and phoshates, 38 pounds of pro- 
tein, 50 pounds of milk sugar, 1 
pound of fat, and 3 pounds of 
moisture. In other words, 5.16 
pounds of dry skimmilk will sup- 
ply 5 pounds of food solids, which is 
equivalent to that found in 17.8 pounds 
of evaporated or condensed skimmilk, 
or in 55 pounds of liquid skimmilk. 

Dry skimmilk is highly digestible 
and will supply on the average as 
many calories of energy as 2 pounds 
of beef, 14% pounds of cheese, and as 
much protein as 14% pounds of beans, 
2 pounds of lean beef, or 314 pounds 
of eggs. 

These and many other interesting 
facts concerning the use of dry skim- 
milk are told in a very interesting 
and attractive bulletin by Professor 
H. E. Van Norman and published by 
the American Dry Milk Institute, 160 
No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WHICH BREED IS THE BES 


ORTY years ago this publication 


made the statement: “The most 

profitable dairy cow does not be- 
long to any one breed. At least it has 
never been demonstrated that she 
does.” 


The substance of this has since 
been given many hundreds of times | 


to beginners with pure-breds, and to 
old-timers who want to back up and 
start over. Usually the inquirer does 
not believe this. He cannot under- 
stand how one who is familiar with 
all breeds has failed to pick a “best 
one.” 

When Bill Smith and his boy have 
threshed out the question and young 
Bill has shamed and coaxed and final- 
ly threatened to leave home unless 
better cattle are kept, they want ac- 
tion. Having already waited twenty 
years or so to begin with pure-breds, 
they don’t want to waste any time in 
choosing a breed. When Bill “takes 
his pen in hand” and writes his dairy 
paper the simple question, ‘Which is 
the best cow?” he is disappointed to 
receive the oft written reply, “There 
ain’t no sech animal.” 

So, his editor having failed him, he 
chooses a breed. Maybe he likes the 
color of a certain “kind o’ cow.” Per- 
haps he chooses because of size or dis- 
position or because some persuasive 
neighbor argues him into a decision. 
Sometimes he takes a certain breed 
because his neighbors have it, though 
nearly as frequently a breed finds fa- 
vor with him because his neighbors 
do not have it. 


Which One Do You Like? 


There are a number of factors 
worth considering when a choice is 
necessary. Any one of them may be 
@ sufficient reason for choosing a par- 
ticular breed. If Bill Smith and his 
boy study them all intelligently, they 
have a goed basis for deciding which 
is to be the breed of their choice. For, 
while it may not be said in general 
that any breed excels all others, it 
cannot be doubted that under the par- 
ticular conditions of the Smith farm 
some cow has the qualities to meet 
the requirements so well that for the 
Smiths, at least, she is “the best cow.” 

If'a man is prejudiced for a cer- 
tain breed so he cannot give fair con- 
sideration to the virtues of others, his 
choice is made. Even though another 
were better suited to his use, it is 
time wasted to try to persuade him 
of its superior points. If he has 
“hankered” for a herd of certain col- 
ored cows for years, no other breed 
will suit him so well and it is doubt- 


The Answer is Generally Unsatisfactory for There Is No One Best 
Breed. There Is Greater Difference in Profitable Production Between 
Cows Within a Given Breed Than Between the Average of the 
Cows of Each of the Several Breeds. Consideration of Markets 
and Individual Preferences Will Largely Govern the Choice 


ful if another would bring him equal 
profits. 

Probably more men choose a breed 
for the rather indefinite reason that 
they “like it” than for any other. 
There is no argument which will 
shake a decision made on this basis— 
the opinions of others and all the ar- 
guments in the world are of no conse- 
quence. It may be said, however, that 
such men usually have sufficient en- 
thusiasm for such a choice to be suc- 
cessful even under adverse conditions. 


Geographic Adaptability 


The claim used to be made that 
certain breeds were better adapted to 
some particular section than others. 
With that proved, the choice of a 
breed might be made by a man’s post 
office address. If he lived in Maine or 
Georgia, for example, climatic condi- 
tions would automatically dictate his 
breed of cattle, or if he lived in rough 
country a different kind would suit 
his needs than would be wisely select- 
ed if his farm were in the plains dis- 
trict. 

It was once held that the Jersey 
was “tender” and not hardy enough 
to withstand the cold winters of the 
northern states, but years ago the 
Roycroft herd earned its high rank 
among producing Jerseys in the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan and Plain 
Mary, former Jersey champion, made 
her wonderful production in Maine. 
Attendants at the National Dairy 
Show at Syracuse saw a wonderful 
producing herd of Jerseys from 
North Dakota and close to the Cana- 
dian line. 

The claim has been made that Hol- 
steins are not adapted to southern 
conditions. Nevertheless, many black 
and whites are doing splendidly 
there. Where they have failed to 
make good, the factor limiting their 
production was in most cases under- 
feeding. Also, Ayrshire enthusiasts 
assert that their cow is best qualified 
for use in rough lands; that she is a 
hardy grazer. Yet it is well proved 
that any cow must be well fed be- 
fore her milk flow commands much 
attention and that it is not profitable 
to force milking cows to gain their 
livelihood on indifferent grazing. 

It appears, therefore, that a study 


of geography is not important in de- 
ciding upon a breed. 


What is Your Market? 


The market may determine the 
breed. Profitable sale of milk, either 
for city retail or to those cheese fac- 
tories which do not buy according to 
test, may require quite a different 
animal than where the products of 
the dairy are manufactured into but- 
ter. If a basal price is set for 3.5 per 
cent milk and a premium of $.40 per 
pound is paid for butterfat in excess 
of this requirement, a Holstein breed- 
er supplying a product averaging a 
content of 3.4 to 3.6 per cent has a 
marked advantage over a breeder of 
Jerseys whose milk tests 5.8 to 5.6 
per cent fat. On the other hand, 
where the market prefers a high fat 


content the lower testing Holstein is \ 


less in favor. 

The rich color of Guernsey milk 
gives it popularity with those who 
can build up a select trade which is 
often willing to pay a good premium 
over the usual market price of milk. 
Ayrshire milk testing 3.8 to 4 per 
cent finds special favor with many 
dietitians and makes strong claim to 
special advantages as certified milk. 

When it comes to quantity produc- 
tion of butterfat, the equality of the 
capacities of the breeds is remark- 
able. There is some difference in the 
cost per pound, however. In public 
tests the high testing breeds have 
been somewhat more economical in 
making butterfat. In the Wisconsin 
cow competition where figures were 
taken under farm conditions, the ad- 
vantage of the Jersey over the Guern- 
sey was slight but over the Holstein 
it was of considerable importance. 
But in most public tests the advan- 
tage shown has not been sufficient to 
indicate a great difference in economy 
under every day farm conditions. And 
balanced against this is the greater 
quantity of milk credited to the lower 
testers. The fact that one breed or 
another holds certain records gives 
little indication of what may be ex- 
pected in Bill Smith’s barn. 


Market Price of Breeds 


The market value of the different 
breeds is a question to consider. Dur- 


ing the boom period of 1918 to 192 
when all prices were up, Holstein 
and Guernseys headed the list and i 
many sections it was hard to pu 
chase good producers at prices whic 
would make them profit making mem 
bers of a dairy farmer’s herd. Toda 
the tops of those breeds and of th 
others still sell high, as they shoul 
but it is quite possible to buy eithe 
Holsteins or Guernseys at price 
which make them profitable dair 
cows. A few years ago Brown Swis 
were not popular but today $300 isn’ 
any special inducement to offer | 
midwest breeder for just a ave 
good Swiss cow. 

Each breed has its ups and dowd 
of prices. If the sale of breedin 
stock is the ultimate goal, the begin 
ner must take his gamble with all th 
rest, that one profiting most who ca 
best anticipate a breed’s boom perioe 
If immediate yield at the pail is 
prime consideration, the lower price 
breeds unquestionably offer the b 
opportunity to the beginner with 
limited amount of capital to invests 

Sometimes excellent opportunitie 
are offered to purchase an entire her 
or a smaller group of animals at lo 
prices. When such a chance presen 
itself, a man does well to begin righ 
there. regardless of the particul: 
herd book in which those animals ar 
registered. F 


What Do the Neighbors Gent 


Here is a real basis for a choice 
“What do the neighbors own?” If th 
predominant breed in the locality 
registered with the American Jerse 
Cattle Club, there is likely a good r 
son for its popularity in the co 
munity. Find out why this is so. 

Innumerable instances ‘illustr 
the folly of simply choosing “son 


. thing different.” No one is more lo: 


ly than a single black and. whi 
breeder in a Guernsey neighborho 
and no one has more handicaps in | 
struggle te success than a lone J 
sey owner in a _ section where t 
Brown Swiss cow is in predomi 
favor. 

In a community where one bre 
is greatly in the majority, the beg 
ner who makes his start with it fa 
heir to advantages he cannot othe 
wise have. Buyers are drawn t 
by the numbers of the breed wh: 
can be seen, so that surplus sto 
brings good prices at private or pv 
lic sale. Better bulls are available f 
use than the beginner can affori 


(Continued on page 50) 


What I am Trying to Do on My Farm 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


‘ The Problem of Soil Fertility 


: W. J. DOUGAN, WISCONSIN 


‘ 
ZT is conceded everywhere and by 
[ all classes that agriculture is the 

basic industry. If agriculture is 
prosperous, all other industries will 
flourish. If agriculture languishes, 
it affects all activities of commerce 
and industry. Indeed, the very ex- 
istence of the race depends upon a 
permanent agriculture. 

In the field of agriculture itself, 
the maintenance of soil fertility is 
the basic factor. With a fertile soil 
we can build and equip houses and 
barns, schools and churches, roads 
and factories. A thriving, industri- 
ous, and cultured civilization will 
spring from a fertile soil. On the 


other hand, with an impoverished or . 


parren soil all must languish and die. 
Therefore, soil fertility is the prob- 
lem of first importance to the farm- 
er and to society. 

_ Iam handling this important prob- 
lem on my farm in this way. First, 
I know my soil. In Wisconsin, as is 
the case in many of the states, we 
have established, in connection with 
the soils department of our agricul- 
tural school, a State Soils Laboratory 
where the individual farmer may 
send samples of the soil of his farm 
and have it analyzed to determine 
the elements it needs for best plant 
growth. The laboratory returns to 
the farmer an analysis of the soil 
and recommendations for improving 


it. 4 
o is out of reason for a busy 
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HEN school opened this fall at 
Magnolia Agricultural 


School, which is one of the 
our district agricultural schools in 


\rkansas, there were fourteen boys 
nd girls on hand to start again to 
earn their way through school by 


ONE OF THE BOYS MAKING BUTTER 
AT MAGNOLIA AGRICULTURAL 
‘ SCHOOL 


farmer to conduct an experiment sta- 
tion in actual farming. This work 
requires time, trained workers, and 
expensive equipment; and for these 
farmers to try one fertilizer one year 
and another the next to find out what 
his soils need, is like the Irishman 
with his horse. Pat was teaching his 
horse to work without feed. Just as 
Pat got him trained well, the horse 
up and died. So with the farmer who 
tries one experiment after another, 
for by the time he finds what is best, 
the farmer up and dies. 

Fortunate it is that the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, skilled observa- 
tion, and expert judgment of science 
is at the farmer’s command. I use 


rock phosphate, but am 
finding that an abun- 
dance of manure from 
a herd fed on a ration 
containing purchased 
bran and oil meal is 
putting back into the 
soil the elements sold 
off in milk. 

Every soil needs hu- 
mus. I am supplying 
the soils with this in 
growing legumes, clo- 
ver, and alfalfa. The 
latter is also a great nitrate factory. 
Therefore, my soils are cheaply and 
abundantly supplied with nitrogen. 

To avoid impoverishing a field for 


~ 


I wish to place emphasis on one word in the title of this series of 


articles—the word TRYING. 


in actual accomplishment. 


I am well aware of how far I fall short 
However, I am sure that holding high ideals 


in farming, and a constant striving to attain those ideals, makes for 


better farming and better living. 
wish to hold up to you. 
ences to illustrate these truths. 


the facilities of the experiment sta- 
tion to the limit. Every field on my 
farm is analyzed. JI know what it 
needs. I am fortunate in not need- 
ing to apply expensive commercial 
fertilizers. Most of my fields need 
lime from two to four tons per acre, 
and they get it. The other element 
that must be supplied from without 
is phosphorus. I have bought some 


ALFALFA FIELD ON THE FARM OF W. J. DOUGAN 


It is these principles and ideals I 
I will use my own farm and my own experi- 


a single crop or putting the soil ele- 
ments out of balance, I rotate crops. 
I have a double system: the clover 
rotation and the alfalfa rotation. 
Clover rotation is four or five years; 
corn, one or two years; small grain 
seeded to clover one year; clover hay 
or pasture one or two years; then ma- 
nured and back to corn. The alfalfa 
rotation is not so regular. I first get 
a field alfalfaized; i. e., fitted and 
accustomed to growing alfalfa. This 
takes about eight years. Then seed 
it to a variegated variety of alfalfa 
and hold it to alfalfa for five or more 
years, giving it a coat of manure and 
a thorough discing each spring, after 
the second year. When it is broken 
up, I keep it in corn two or three 
years and then back to alfalfa. 

I practice thorough and careful 
tillage. The best man on the farm is 
put on the plow, and I follow his 
work carefully. When a_ poorly 
plowed field is disced and harrowed, 
the eye cannot detect the shallow 
plowed places and the balks; but the 
sensitive plant roots, in search for 
available food, know where these 


Milk While They Learn 


CLYDE DUNCAN, ARKANSAS 


milking cows furnished them by the 
school. The idea of permitting stu- 
dents to have the use of a cow or pos- 
sibly two cows to help them defray ex- 
penses was first put into practice 
three years ago by H. B. Shiflett, 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment. He got permission from the 
school authorities to let those students 
have a cow, to pay the students for 
the milk that their individual cows 
produced, and the students in turn 
pay the school for the amount of feed 
their cows consumed. This meant 
that the students were paid for their 
labor in a way that causes them to 
better understand dairying while it 
gives to them practical experience 
which is invaluable. 

“When the plan was first started,” 
said Mr. Shiflett, “we permitted the 
students to bring in their own cows. 
That first year there were twenty- 
eight cows brought to the school dairy 
barn from the nearby farms by stu- 
dents. Of these twenty-eight cows 


only three remained after three 
months, as we proved to those stu- 
dents that their cows were unprofit- 
able and that they were not getting 
paid for their labor. We gave to 
them some of the school’s pure-bred 
Jerseys and Holsteins and suggested 
that they keep in mind the things that 
they had learned about their un- 
profitable cows brought from home. 

“You know,” continued Mr. Shiflett, 
“T worked my way through Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and I have always felt that the plan 
we have here would work. We are 
following the merit plan of helping 
our students. A student that we feel 
is deserving is given a cow by the 
animal husbandry department. The 
student milks the cow, in most cases 
three times per day, and the milk is 
recorded on the daily milk sheet which 
we have here in the dairy barn. At 
the end of the month these figures are 
added up and the student is paid at 
the rate of 3c per pound for the whole 


This is a 10-acre field being put in prime shape for seeding 
alfalfa clean culture. 
weeder to stir surface and kill weeds and conserve moisture. 


The operation is going over it with a 


places are and tell in the plant struc- 
ture they are able to raise. 

We try to conserve the soil fer- 
tility by keeping down weed growth. 
It is a harder drain on a field to 
raise a crop of weeds than a crop of 
clean corn. 

These methods are giving results 
on my farm. My fields are alfalfaized. 
I can raise alfalfa with certainty and 
in paying yields. When I began 
farming, I shipped in carloads of al- 
falfa hay. I came to the conclusion 
that if I put into my soil a fraction 
of what I was paying for freight, £ 
would be able to raise my own al- 
falfa. For several years my herd has 
reveled in the best of hay, and I al- 
ways have a little with which to help 
my neighbors in the spring. 

Corn is a sure crop even though 
we are north of the corn belt. It is 
sure because I have a fertile soil 
that can force its growth and maturi- 
ty under half favorable conditions 
such as we experienced in 1924. I 
filled two fifty-foot silos with clear 
well matured corn. [I had one field 
of ripe corn to hog off and another 
field of ripe corn cut and shredded 
for grinding. I had a one hundred 
per cent corn crop garnered that 
year, largely attributable to a fertile 
soil. 

Can a soil be maintained in its fer- 
tility year after year and century 
after century? The Chinese have 
been maintaining an immense popu- 
ulation on sections of their soil for 
over forty centuries and many of 
their little farms are more produc- 
tive today than centuries ago. The 
time has come when we American 
farmers must give close attention to 
this basic problem of agriculture. 


milk. The net profit, which is what 
the student gets for his labor, will be 
the amount after the cost of the feed 
is taken out except that in the case 
of the girls the cost of cleaning the 
barn is deducted. 


“You will see,” Mr. Shiflett said, 


Continued on page 42) 
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Live 
Rubber-: 


One reason why 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


stand the hardest farm wear 


ERE’S a real test. If you cut a 

strip of rubber from the upper of 
a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot—it will 
stretch more than 5 times its own length 
without breaking! Under the roughest 
treatment on the farm this rubber 
stands up! 


This “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
right all through. The gray sole is as 
tough as the tread of a tire. And at 
every vital point from 4 to 11 separate 
layers of tough fabric and reinforce- 
ments are built in to give extra strength. 


Seventy-five years of experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back of 
“U.S.”? Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes. They look better, fit better, wear 
longer. Get a pair—you will notice the 
difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


SOULS a2 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high- 
quality rubber—flex= 
ible, long-wearing. 
They have sturdy 
Sray soles, uppers 
redor black—in knee 
to hip lengths 


The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes clean 
like a boot. Either red or black — 


4 ot 5 buckles 


] BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
Arctics Rubbers 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


January 10, 1927 


|Tual of a 395. Pound-C: TA 


JERRY N. SPENCER, IOWA 


HE Linn County Number 1 Cow 
Testing Association of Iowa 
stepped from an average of 
275 pounds fat per cow to 325.9 
pounds fat per cow in two years. Lo- 
cated in the little Quaker settlement 
near Springville and Whittier, this 
association started operations June, 
1923, with a group of co-operators 
who have ability to work together 
without strife or rivalry. This com- 
mendable spirit during three years 
has brought results. : 
The remarkable accomplishment 
from the standpoint of increased and 
more economical production, commu- 
nity pride in better live stock, and 
general community development is 
worthy of note. The dairymen are 
leading in a change from timothy hay 
to alfalfa hay; from ear corn to a 
well balanced home grown mixture. 
Other changes in dairying are com- 
mensurable. 
Dairying in this locality was not a 
new thing as most of the members 


ond year 194 cows averaged 301 lbs. 
fat; 105 of the 194 cows finishing the 
year produced 300 or more pounds 
fat. It will be noticed that there 
were more cows milking nine months 
the second year than there were the 
first year. This is accounted for by 
better feeding and management 
which always tends to lengthen the 
milking period. 

It was not difficult to reorganize 
the association for the second year 
as the members had told their neigh- 
bors of the results they had received 
the first year, and most of these first 
year members continued to test. As 
a result there were more prospective 
members than could be accommo- 
dated. 


Third Year Testing 


The third year started operation 
with more than half of the original 
members who of course took the 
lead. Thirteen of the pioneer mem- 
bers at the close of the third year 


LINN COUNTY NO. 1 ANNUAL PICNIC AT WHICH TIME AND PLACE THE yi ‘ 
ASSOCIATION REORGANIZED i 


had dairy cattle of mixed beccaiie 
and were using pure-bred sires, 
which is rather unusual in a new as- 
sociation. They were on the right 
track and by the assistance of the cow 
were able to increase their 
stride in developing their herds. 

At the close of the first year, there 
were 162 cows that milked nine 
months or longer and during that 
time produced an average of 275 
pounds fat; this being 17 pounds 
more than the average cow testing as- 
sociation cow in Iowa. Of the 162 
cows, 105 of. them produced 300 or 
more pounds fat. This fact is rather 
significant when records show that 
only 15 cows produced over 300 lbs. 
fat in the first Linn County Ass cia- 
tion which operated eleven years ago. 


Second Year Testing 


The interest of the members was 
consistent and at the close of the sec- 


THE BUSINESS END OF A 325-POUND C. T. A. 


B. W. Heald, vice-president; L. C. Adams, test- 
John Miller, director ; 


Left to right—C. R. Mills, director; 
er; E. W. Hoge, secretary-treasurer ; 


had an average of 364, 4 ne fat 
per cow, which is 54 pounds higher 
than they had at the close of the first 
year. At the close of the third year, 
all the pioneer members had an aver- 
age of 300 lbs. or more of fat, ex- 
cept one which fell below only a few 
pounds, most of his herd being first 
calf heifers. 


year in Linn County is owned by L. 
F. Bedell. This herd of eight cows: 
produced an average of 8,685 pounds 
milk and 468.3 pounds fat for the 
year ending July 1, which is the third 
year the herd has been in the asso- 
ciation. 


The first year Mr. Bedell was in the 
association his herd of six cows aver- 


L. F. Bedell. 


verage, but Mr. Bedell did not give 
p (as is sometimes the case), but 
stead set in with the determination 
improve. The first step was to sell 
ix tailenders for $338, putting an- 
ther $300 with it to buy five good 
rade cows for $125 a head. Two 
lore were purchased at public auc- 
ion, one for $43 and the other for 
45. 
The cow purchased for $43 pro- 
uced 500 pounds fat this year, mak- 
1g almost $200 above feed cost, 
while the $45 cow produced 425 
ounds fat showing a profit above 
ost of feed of $155. 
At the close of the second year 
he herd of 9 cows averaged 5,774 
ounds milk and 295 pounds fat per 
ow. This was an increase of 35 
ounds fat per cow. This was con- 
iderable encouragement to the young 
airyman and stimulated feeding and 
yanagement which brought about the 
emarkable results of the third year 
f an increase of 173 pounds fat per 
ow, leaving an increased profit per 
ow of $65 over the previous year. 
When the association reorganized 
or the third year, the usual annual 
icnic was held at Whittier. The lit- 
le meeting house was filled to the 
rim. All enjoyed a good feed after 
yhich the business meeting was held. 
In Iowa a cow producing 300 
ounds fat under farm conditions is 
profitable cow, and it is every test- 
r’s aim to develop a so-called 300- 
ound association. This has been ex- 
eeded in Linn Number 1 Association 
n three years’ testing, as 326 cows 
veraged 325.9 pounds fat per 
ow; 131 of the 326 cows produced 
00 or more pounds fat in the year 
nding July 1. 


ourth Year C. T. A. Spreads 


It is apparent that the members of 
inn Number 1 Association are after 
he greatest profits at the lowest cost, 
s every member that was in the as- 
ociation the third year rejoined for 
he coming year. Since there were 
erous other farmers that wished 
secon members, the association 
divided making two associations. 
ot only has the association work 
Town but the number of fields of 
2guminous crops have kept pace with 
he rest of the program. During the 
ast year the number of members 
rowing soy beans increased 50%, 
he number growing alfalfa increased 
00%. 
Feeding practiced in the associa- 
ion is not guesswork. Mr. L. C. 
idams, the tester, makes a continual 
tudy of feed markets; meal and 
ther feeds are used when the price 
nll justify feeding them. All but 
aree of the third year members have 
silo and every member feeds a 


aster at all times to make the 


lanced ration 
i is the aim of the members and 
reatest use of home grown feeds. 


irgest yields possible. After grow- 
ig this feed, they are striving to 
arket it in the most efficient way 
the cow testing association is 
azing the trail by making it possible 
wr these farmers to solve their own 
iry problems. 


New Silo Bulletin 


y isconsin now has 110,000 silos, 
ording to the bulletin, “Cost of 
ling Silos,” by P. E. McNall and 
A. Hartman issued recently by 
Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
in which several interesting and 
lable facts are brought out. The 
re intensive dairy districts of the 
e have from 60 to 92 silos for 
ery 100 farms, while the whole 
ate eee 54 silos for every 100 


Some 8,800,000 tons of dairy feed 
an be stored in Badger silos. Val- 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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A buckled 

non-leak boot to 

wear over your leather 

shoes. Built of tough snag- 

resisting rubber,reinforced 
at every point of strain. 


For All ether Wear 


Your tiresome work is finished in half the 
usual time when you wear Firestone Red 
Ranchers, because warm, dry feet make days 
seem brighter and burdens not so heavy. Wear 
Red Ranchers and be comfortable in all kinds 
of weather. They are the farmers’ ideal all 
Firestone Footwear Company 


ji 


year ’round footwear for work requiring pro- 
tection to leather shoes. 

The Firestone Red Rancher is built by the 
manufacturer of Gum-Dipped Tires; maker of 
highest quality products for twenty-six years. 

Look for “The Mark of Quality,” it is your 
insurance of superior merchandise. 


HUDSON, MASS., Chicago Boston 
Sadeier Se Footwear Company 
HUDSON, MASS. Chicago 


restore 


Red Rancher 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER.... UGreunSiowg, 


ued at $4.50 a ton, this silage repre- 
sents a total of $39,600,000. The 
cost of filling silos is about 40 per 
cent of the total cost of silage. A 
reduction of one-eighth in the filling 
costs, or 25 cents a_ ton, would 
amount to an annual saving of more 
than $2,000,000 to Badger State 
farmers. 

Investigations on 282 typical Wis- 
consin farms showed that the average 
cost of filling the silo was $2.06 a 
ton. The four items of machinery— 
engine, ensilage cutter, corn binder, 
and wagons—make up 46 cents or 
22.4 per cent of the total costs. The 
cutter accounts for half the machin- 
ery costs. It was found that large 
silos use machinery more efficiently 
than do small silos. 

Which is more economical, to own 
or to hire an engine and cutter? 
Farmers with silos of less than 100 
tons capacity can hire them as cheap- 
ly as to own them. Farmers having 
large silos can fill them about 11 cents 
cheaper a ton by owning their en- 


gines and cutters provided they use 
this machinery as much as is ordi- 
narily used in a silo filling ring. 

How far can a man afford to haul 
silage? Should corn be grown in one 
or two fields nearest the silo at the 
expense of interfering with crop 
rotations, in order that the haul 
may be short? These investigations 
showed that the length of haul is of 
minor importance. An increase of a 
quarter mile in hauling adds less 
than 9 cents a ton to the total cost 
of filling. 

A 150-ton silo is usually filled at a 
cost of 50 cents less a ton than a 
60-ton silo. It costs less per ton to 
fill a large silo, not so much because 
of the direct effect of size upon 
costs, but because of its indirect ef- 
fect upon machinery, silo, and labor. 


Uncle Ab says the man who works 
the hardest may not get as much 
done as the fellow who seems to 
work less but has learned the best 
way to do the job. 


\/ 
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For healthier, happier bulls! 
For sates surer breeding! * 


DR. SPENCER’S BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., Savona,N.Y. 
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DAIRYMENg 


Send now for our 
catalog showine, 


12 HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Where the 
going is rough, 
you need rugged strength 


LIGHT, snappy racing car is all right on a smooth 
A track but for rough work in the fields, only a tractor 
will stand the gaff. 


A light, natty all-rubber arctic may look good in the 
store but out in the mud, slush and oozing muck only a 
substantially-built arctic like the Top Notch Corn Belt 
can stand up for the long pull. 

Corn Belts have the substantial body and powerful 
strength to withstand that tough going long after frail, 
flimsy all-rubber arctics have cracked under the strain. 

We make Corn Belts of the toughest, strongest rubber 
and plenty ofit. Every layer of that specially compounded 
rubber—every strip of reinforcement—is put in because 
our years of experience have proved that they are neces- 
sary to resist the hard punishment which all-rubber 
arctics get. 


Waterproof from top to toe. Easily washed. Fits so 
snugly that it keeps snow and dirt from working back of 
the buckles. Made in both 4-buckle and 5-buckle styles, 
with red uppers and gray soles, fleece-lined, for men, boys 
and youths. 


Rubber footwear for all the family 
Boots, arctics, heavy and light rubbers, all styles and sizes 
for men, women and children. Ask for Top Notch Rubber 
Footwear by name and look for the Top Notch Cross. 
The best stores carry it or will get it at 
your request. 


THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls Connecticut 


TOP NOTCH REDFORE 

Cloth Top Arctic (Red Soles) 
THE Redfore is extremely durable 
without being heavy or clumsy. The ; 92 
most serviceable cloth top arctic ee ee in 
, you can buy. Patented Top Notch d i mast 


at 

heel construction makes the heel last anamnnccesta i ih 
/ aA Wy AO 

as long as the soles. Nie ee 
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ELF preservation is the first law 
of nature and selfishness is the 
practical embodiment of self 

preservation. Individualism is sim- 
ply the long established institutional- 
ized form of selfishness and it still 
has world wide recognition and appli- 
cation because of its primitive adap- 
tability. 

Now if it could be maintained that 
individualism is selfishness and that 
co-operation is the absolute opposite 
of selfishness, then it might be main- 
tained that individualism, because it 
is rooted in human nature, must al- 
ways prevail and that co-operation, 
because its success rests upon the 
necessity of an impractica: transfor- 
mation of human nature, must al- 
ways fail. However, analysis will 
show that co-operation is no less sel- 
fish than individualism. The differ- 
ence is that co-operation is broad and 
enlightened selfishness, while indi- 
vidualism is narrow and sordid sel- 
fishness. It must be admitted that, 
thus far, the practical application of 
the broad and enlightened selfishness 
that we call co-operation has been 
thwarted by the narrow and sordid 
selfishness that we call individualism. 

When we state that thus far en- 
lightened selfishness has been thwart- 
ed by sordid selfishness, we imply 
that the contest is still on and that it 
will continue until supremacy. rests 
with enlightenment. It is the age- 
old conflict between sordidness and 
enlightenment. We all contribute, 
one way or another, to this conflict 
and the degree of our personal en- 
lightenment determines to which con- 
testant we make our contribution. 

It is quite the fashion to condemn 
co-operation as a workable procedure 
because of the repeated failures that 
have been made to embody it into the 
industrial and commercial experience 
of the community. In view of these 
many failures, we must pause long 
enough to philosophize a little on the 
question of human progress. Is prog- 
ress in human affairs made by the 
process of making forward strides 
that are so well timed and calculated 
in advance that immediate and posi- 
tive success is guaranteed, or is prog- 
ress made through the monotonous 
and discouraging and blood-sweating 
process of trial, and stumble, and 
failure? 

From our observation of infants 
learning to walk, would we not 
say that because a baby topples 
and falls many times in his attempts 
to walk, it would be absurd 
for us to say that trial and failure 
prove a thing impnssible of attain- 
ment? Moreover, by having inti- 
mate knowledge of the life history 
of one generation and all the impli- 
cations connected therewith, we as- 
sume that we have an understanding 
of the life history of the human race, 
which is to say, as the individuals 
of one generation learn to walk by 
many trials and failures, so the hu- 
man race, in its infancy, became a 
true biped in the same way. As the 
infants of one generation learn to ex- 
press themselves by means of oral 
and written symbols through the la- 
borious and discouraging process of 
trial and failure, so the human race 
has attained its present masterful 
proficiency in communication 
through countless generations of per- 
severance in the face of trial and 
failure. As the primitive and untu- 
tored childish manifestations of one 
generation of infants is brought into 
domestication and civility by paren- 
tal and social restraint which con- 


sists of line upon line of moralizing |. 


precept and example, so racial 

mestication is being accomplished 
a like and proportionately tedii 
manner. 


Every trial in co-operation con 
tutes a mental contact that makes 
contribution to co-operative c¢ 
sciousness. Since co-operative c¢ 
sciousness is attained through p 
sonal association, every person wh« 
interested in progress can afford 
associate himself with at least « 
co-operative enterprise, a cheese f 
tory or creamery, or telephone cc 
pany, or a poultry and egg associati 


Better Caps 
Cost Less! ; 


Tea Kettlea 
h 


So have 
CERTIFIED 
CAPS for Milk 
Bottles_ 


Certified. Caps for Milk Bottles are easy to 
lift. They have flaps made of tough red 
fiber—stapled on. They are easy to see, easy 
to grasp. They do not tear. Customers pre-_ 
fer them. | 
Hundreds of dairies have found Certified 
Caps with Red Flaps the best paying invest- 
ment they ever made for the same cost. 
They actually save you money and we can 
prove it. Make us do it, 5 
Certified Caps with Red Flaps are distinctive. 
They are a mark of better service. They win 
“ customers that stick. | 

Perfect for capping machines or for hand 
capping. : ; 
Write us, or ask your supply house for free 
samples. * ag 

AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 

. G- Washington, D. C, 


Gatified 


FOR MILK ff BOTTLES 


THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 
London -Factory, Waxed Papers, Ltd., 
Nunhead Lane, a hoe 
Canadian Factory, Purity Milk Cap Co. Ltd., 
76 Stafford St., Toronto 


‘MILKS 18°40 
COWS =" HOUR 


Milks 2 to 4 cows at \ 
a time—18 to 40 an hour, i 
Clean, convenient, easy to } 

use. Recommended and 

used by leading dairymen 
# and farmers because it 
milks just like the human 
hand, Easy on the cows— 
many report enough increased - | 
milk yield toeasily pay foritin a short time. 


Comes Complete 
» NoInstallation Expense 


Ready to start soon as un-j 
crated. Comes complete with 
4 HP engine oe ee 
F o extras to buy—no alla- | 
Aaa tion cost—no pipes. Saves 
MOTOR time and will easily do the 
work of 4 milk hands. 
30 DAYS TRIAL—Any re- | 
sponsible farmer or dairyman is welcome | 
to an absolute 80 day trial. You must be 
satisfied or nosale and your money prompt- 
ly refunded, Guaranteed for 10 years. The 
ttawa will not only save you-a big ' 
For of your purchase price butmav 
e paid for outof milk salesif desired. 


—Our book ‘‘The 
FREE About Milk- 
ers’’ tells you all 
about it—illustrated—answersev- /M 


ery question. Write—a post card 
willdo. Free—allcharges prepaid. 


Ottawa Mig. Co. 

225 White Street 
Ottawa, Kansas S 
225 McGee Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Puts it Milking 
for you. 
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or a vegetable growers’ union or an 
insurance company or a flour mill. 
To associate oneself with a co-oper- 
ative organization means more thar 
the mere buying of one or many 
shares of stock and the membership 
jhat goes therewith. It means an ac- 
‘ive interest in the problems of the 
yrganization’s growth and service and 
n the character and ability and en- 
argy of those who keep its accounts 
and manage its affairs. 

In our next installment we will 
point out some of the _ difficulties 
that confront all boards of directors 
of large organizations and offer some 
suggestions calculated to help clear 
yp the confusion that so often spells 
lisaster. 


Lespedeza Keeps Soils From 
Washing 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The one 
dlant which, more than all other agen- 
“ies combined, has kept southern soils 
‘rom washing away is perhaps lespe- 
jeza, or as it is more frequently called 
n the northern portion of its terri- 
ory, Japan clover. Kentucky farm- 


op 
iB A volunteer stand of lespedeza in red 
top, holding the soil from washing. 


rs, in particular, owe a huge debt of 
ratitude to this plant which they 
ave generally despised. In recent 
ars it has spread naturally into 
jouthern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
ouri, and Kansas. Indications are 
hat it will soon be an important for- 
ge plant even further north. 

In Kentucky. for the past 40° years 
ap clover has volunteered in fields 
uid out to rest. Generally such fields 
ave been cultivated in corn or tobacco 
or several seasons and the volunteer 
tand of Jap the first year is thin. 
very plant matures from five to a 
undred seeds which grow the next 
ear and a sod forms in three to four 
gars. No matter how poor the soil, 
t how sour, or how unproductive for 
er reasons, if anything grows Jap 
fill make a stand. This prevents 
rosion. Not even crab grass, broom 
ige, foxtail, or plantain, the uni- 
ersal flora of poor fields, will make a 
yd so quickly, so completely, or with 
much benefit. 

sespedeza furnishes untold quanti- 
of grazing under these most un- 
Worable conditions. The forage is 
fual to alfalfa or sweet clover in 
id value and it will reseed under 
"y close grazing. In fact, in addi- 
m to holding the soil from washing, 
‘p adds to the fertility. The largest 
of dark tobacco on the Mayfield 
i secured 
a plot following Jap clover. 


wing on the level parts of a gullied 
d, the sides of the washes will not 
v Jap unless the seed is actually 
there at the proper time in the 


so close to the ground that 
has no chance to spread it. 
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A. Good 
Cold Weather Starter 


Mow More Dependable than Ever 


Probably no single feature of Dodge Broers 
Motor Car has been more widely talked about 
and commended than the ROWee and promptness 
of the starter. Aa Bits 


Pa an 
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The new two-unit starting’ and lighting” system 
now advances Dodge Brothers’ leadership in this 


important respect still further. 


1 


. , 
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poverty ne 


There are now no moving starter parts: when the ye 


car is in motion—no starter chain—no noise — no 


wear. The new starter is even more DEPEND- 
ABLE than the old, and far ees aii more -.::: 1+ 
compact in construction. 


Many other major improvements have beeit added 


during the past twelve months, all vitally affecting 
performance and increasing value far beyond the 
apparent measure of current Dodge Brothers prices. 


Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $1075 


Dovoce BrotHersInc.DeEtTROIT 


f.o. b. Detroit © 


Dovose BrotHers (CANADA) LimitTeED 


Noose BROTHERS» 
“i OTOR CARS 


TORONTO ONTAR!'O 


There is no other seed known capable 
of making good growth under such 
conditions. 

When gullies form in lespedeza 
fields the first plants to grow on the 
little islands in the bottom are 
lespedeza. The trouble and expense 
of throwing a little seed on these 
washes is the least a man can do to 
the old or newly washed fields and 
nothing else that can be done will be 
as productive of good results. Ex- 
cellent pastures can thus be made out 
of fields whose owners were ashamed 
of them. Pasture worth $10 to $15 
per acre from June to November can 
usually be obtained, if not the first 
year, at least by the second: There is 
no further expense after the first sow- 
ing because it reseeds naturally. Just 
how far north this reseeding may be 
expected to be satisfactory is not yet 


known. It is very good in all parts of 
Kentucky in normal seasons. 
RALPH KENNEY. 
Kentucky College of Agriculture. 


Rich Soil 


Two farmers were arguing: about 
the fertility of the soil of their re- 
spective states. 


“Why, the soil is so rich in my- 


state,” said one, “that a man with a 


peg leg daren’t stand still for five 
minutes. The wooden leg will grow 
roots.” 

“That’s nothing,” the other farmer 
responded. “Back where I came 
from the land is so rich that all the 
peglegged men carry hatchets so they 
can chop off the twigs that keep 
sprouting on account of all the nutri- 
tious dust in the air.’’—Farm Life. 


Seeandusetheonecream : 
separator with the single 
bearing suspended ‘self- ° 
balancing bowl. We.will : 
sendanimportedBelgium _ 
MelotteCream Bescon a | 
direct to your ou 
don’t pay us for it it for 4 
months. You may have 
a 30-Day Free Trial to 
convince yourself. d 
Write today for our new 
Melotte catalog and our 
big offer. 
Melottez6-si Caan 


H. B. BABSON, r. 
2843 West 19th "Street 


Mention Hoard’s 


Dairy farmers who deliver milk and cream to 
Harrisburg, Illinois, will organize a milk bargain- 
ing association for the purpose of securing a fair 
price for their products. For a long time milk 
prices have been unsatisfactory, due to factional- 
‘ism existing between dealers and various groups of 
farmers. According to a report of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association, dairy farmers who supply 
Harrisburg with milk state that the dealers have 
been playing one community of dairymen 
against another community in the sale of milk. 
‘This is an old scheme and results in price slashing 
until the price of milk becomes so low that dairy- 
ing is unprofitable. It. is sensible and wise that 
farmers should organize for the purpose of secur-~ 
ing full market price for their products. They not 
only benefit themselves, but also dealers and con- 
ssumers, when they place themselves in position to 
do business on a proper basis. Milk is too impor- 
tant a food to have the supply jeopardized by an 
indifference in its production. 


EVERY YEAR IT HAPPENS 


A big factory in our town shut down its shops 
the other day to take inventory. The shops were 
closed for several days until every piece of machin. 
ery, every piece of stock, and every piece of equip- 
ment could be accounted for and valued. 

Every year this factory goes through such a 
performance. And this is by no means the only 
place where this is done. Every business every- 
where, that amounts to anything, takes an annual 
inventory. 

The shops may lay off their men and get behind 
in their orders at the factory, but that makes no 
difference. It is imperative that they know how 
they stand with the world. 

Inventory time has arrived for the factories. It 
has arrived for the farms. The best time to take 
farm inventory is generally between January first 
and when the spring work starts. 

For the farm inventory make a complete list of 
the value of all that you own and all that you owe. 
The difference between these two figures repre- 
sents net worth or true financial standing. 

There are on the market several good farm ac- 
count books. These cost little, are a great help in 
taking farm inventories, and should find a place 
on every farm. Farming is a business and it 
should be regarded as such. 


A FARM AND A HOME 


““~What I am Trying to Do on My Farm,” is 
the title of a series of articles which will appear 
in Hoard’s Dairyman, the first article being pub- 
lished in this issue. These articles were prepared 
by Mr. W. J. Dougan, a successful dairy farmer 
in Southern Wisconsin, and they relate his farm 
practices and what he is striving to do to make 
an ideal farm home. 

Before becoming a farmer, Mr. Dougan was a 
Methodist minister but was forced to give up this 
profession because of impaired hearing. He had 
experience in farming in his early youth and 
when he was forced to leave the ministry, it be- 
came his ambition to be a successful dairy farm- 
er and to produce and distribute the best quality 
af milk, for he recognized then its importance 
as a food for human beings. The time Mr. Dou- 
gan spent in the ministry did not unfit him for 
hard work and he has made an unusual success. 
He has worked hard but, fortunately, has had the 
help of an unusually good wife. This, with good 
health and a determination to succeed, has given 
him the distinction of being one of the best dairy 
“armers in Southern Wisconsin. 
desire to commend these articles because 
nt practical information on operating 
dairy farm where the choicest food 
There is threaded through each 
wieals which are stimulative and 
rm life. The person who is 
v to operate a dairy farm 
2 an ideal farm home, and 


West at $25 to $30 a ton. 


to participate intelligently in the activities of 
his community, should not neglect to read these 
articles written by Mr. Dougan. 


SOILS LACK PHOSPHORUS 


The one element of fertility which is likely to be 
lacking in the soil is phosphorus. This is especially 
true of upland soils that have been farmed for 
many years. Investigations conducted by various 
experiment stations in the use of phosphatic fer- 
tilizer indicate in no uncertain terms the value of 
applying phosphorus when the soil does not have 
an adequate supply of this element. Crop yields 
are limited and very often the process of ripening, 
especially of corn, is delayed. 

When a farmer goes to the trouble of plowing a 
piece of land, preparing it for seed, planting it, 
and harvesting it, it is wise to have the land in a 
good state of fertility. It is better to farm five 
acres well than to farm ten acres poorly, as it is 
quite possible to make the five acres yield as much 
as the ten, and the work of operating five acres is 
much less. 

The Wisconsin Experiment Station has found, in 
all its field tests in Racine County, that acid phos- 
phate increased the yield of barley 14 bushels to 
the acre, and the yields of alfalfa for two years 
following barley more than paid for the cost of the 
phosphate used. It has been our observation that 
if the soil is properly fed for growing alfalfa, it is 
less likely to winterkill. 

A good practice to determine whether the land 
needs phosphorus or not is to take an acre and ap- 
ply 250 pounds of acid phosphate or some other 
kind of phosphatic fertilizer and then note the 


-yields of this land as compared to that next to it. 


A test of this kind is simple and informs the farm- 
er whether or not he will be justified in applying 
phosphatic fertilizers to his land. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


There seems to be a misunderstanding in the 
minds of some men as to what constitutes di- 
versified farming. A speaker discussing farm 
relief legislation said: “Diversification will not 
improve agricultural conditions. For example, the 
cotton farmers of the South will not be benefit- 
ed by growing more corn and less cotton. They 
turned to the growing of more cotton because 
beef was unprofitable and, as a result, there is an 
oversupply of cotton.” He also stated, “‘Some 
wheat farmers grew corn when wheat was cheap 
and then there was an overproduction of corn in 
the fall of 1925 and the price became ridiculously 
low.” 

It is evident this man does not have a clear idea 
of what constitutes diversification in farming. 
Swinging from one crop to another does not con- 
stitute diversification. In every instance he cited, 
it was still a single crop system. Diversification 
in farming means the growing of several crops 
and, as a rule, the keeping of live stock. 

We recently talked with a dairy farmer who 
raises beans, hay, and potatoes as cash crops. He 
said beans were a poor crop this year but the 
price of potatoes made up for what he lost on the 
beans. If he had been a single crop farmer grow- 
ing nothing but beans, he would bein rather close 
circumstances, but with a herd of good dairy cows 
and growing potatoes as well as other crops, 1926 
was one of his most profitable years. Surely this 
farmer was benefited by diversification. We be- 
lieve that agricultural sections now devoted large- 
ly to one crop would. be benefited if they grew 
more crops and adapted their production, in part 
at least, to what could be consumed in their own 
section. 

The South buys much feed for its live stock and 
this year its farmers paid over thirty dollars a ton 
for alfalfa hay. There is a chance for such farm- 
ers to diversify and improve their incomes. Mid- 
west farmers are buying alfalfa hay from the 
These farmers would 
profit by growing less corn and more alfalfa. The 
farmer. of the West who grows alfalfa hay re- 
ceives a low price for it. The cost of marketing 


amounts to about $20 per tom. Wery little of thi 
$20 falls in the pockets of the farmers. Most of 
it would if they practiced diversification to a larg: 
er extent, and this would benefit agriculture. 


WASTING FEED 


Much feed is wasted by not supplyimg the dai 
cow with the right kind of meal mixture to make a 
balanced ration with the roughage fed to her. Ou 
attention was recently called to a cow producin; 
daily 29 lbs. of 3% milk and receivimg 14 lbs. oi 
meal, a waste in this case of 6 to 8 Ibs. of meal z 
day. This loss could be avoided and the cow fee 
better if her owner understood a flew of the simpl 
rules for making a suitable milk ration. The 1: 
lbs. of meal contain no more proteim tian the coy 
needs to supplement the roughage she is being fed 
It contains a low percentage of proteim and to pro 
vide all the protein requirements: of this cow, 1: 
Ibs. of it must be used. Snes 

This system of feeding is not only wasteful bu 
it is very likely to injure the cow. Few cows cal 
consume 14 lbs. of meal daily for amy great length 
of time without showing effects of owerfeeding. A 
cow that can eat this much meal amd remain ir 
good health is worthy of more intelligent feeding 

What this particular meal mixture requires is 
the addition of some feed or feeds rich in prote 
If a richer meal mixture were fed to this cow 
enough protein would be supplied im 6 to 8 lbs. 
it to produce 29 lbs. of 3% milk. Millions of doi 
lars’ worth of feed are wasted because the mea 
mixtures fed to dairy cows do not supplement 
properly the roughages fed to them. a 

In the articles we are publishing on feeding th 
dairy cow, we are trying to teach a few of th 
principles and practices to be followed in feeding 
her. They are not intended to be a complete trea 
tise on the subject of feeds and feeding, but to re 
late only a few simple truths on feeding that mus 
be known if dairy cows are to be fed properly ani 
the wasting of feed eliminated. ‘ 4 


DAIRYMEN AWAKEN 


At the annual meeting of the American Dait 
Federation, Dr. E. V. McCollum made some ratht 
pointed statements concerning the lethargy of th 
dairy industry. The results of his investigatior 
to determine the food value of milk and its prod 
ucts are worth millions to this great branch ¢ 
agriculture every year. He sees opportunity 1 
the dairy industry to profit still more if it full 
grasps its opportunities. a 

One who reminds another of his shortcoming 
and especially in plain, direct language, is indee 
a good friend. We grow and develop throug 
sermons of this kind. What Doctor McCollw 
said should be a challenge to every branch of tk 
dairy industry and lead to greater activity in i 
development. “The dairy industry,” he said, “h 
prospered and grown because of the assets hande 
to it—not from the work of or by itself. Th 
industry has done very little in an organized 
effective way for itself.” He cited the acco 
plishments of the National Dairy Council as @ 
exception, but this splendid organization has on 
gone a little way in the direction that needs 
be explored to the fullest extent. He characte 
izes the efforts of rival concerns to take 
each other’s customers as silly and wasteful. Tl 
same amount of money and effort expended 
produce new business would be constructive al 
more productive. @ 

The dairy industry has failed to take advanta 
of its opportunities, to promote its own interes 
Competing industries have taken advantage 
research and educational work to advance thi 
own interests and they use shrewd, high-soundi 
but only partly true propaganda. a 

We need more Doctor McCollums everywh 
to awaken this great slumbering industry to 
possible opportunities. No industry in this bre 
land is so important to the welfare of the nat 
and no industry offers larger opportunities fo: 7 
tending and developing itself than dairying. — 


f 


. 
4 Sterilizing Dairy Utensils 

In the November 10 issue, was an article on the 
ase of sodium hypochlorite as a sterilizer. We 
would like to get information on this. How is this 
solution made? What amount would you use to a 
gallon of water? 

Grundy Center, Iowa. E. A. H. 

It is possible to secure good results in sterilizing 
dairy utensils by the use of various chemical com- 
pounds. Such compounds are on the market under 
various trade names and good success has been re- 
ported with them. These compounds are usually 
hypochlorite of either calcium or sodium, and 
their efficiency depends largely upon the presence 
of available chlorine. 

A home-made solution can be prepared as fol- 
lows: Dissolve the contents of a twelve-ounce can 
of chloride of lime in two gallons of water. After 
standing for a time, strain off into an earthen 
srock or glass jar, discarding the sediment. Cover 
and keep in a cool, dark place in order to preserve 
the solution in its original strength. This is known 
as the “stock solution” and it will keep a long time. 

“To make the chlorine solution in which the uten- 
Sils are soaked, use one pint of the stock chlorine 
solution to every eight gallons of water. This is at 
the rate of about one ounce of solution to a gallon 
of water. Make up a new solution every day, and 
jo not use the same solution for rinsing too many 
articles. The utensils should be thoroughly washed 
prior to rinsing in the chlorine solution, as the 
presence of slime or dirt in the utensils will de- 
stroy the usefulness of the solution as a sterilizing 
agent. After rinsing, either turn the utensils up- 
side down to drain in a warm, dry place or, pref- 
srably, set them on the stove or heater so that 
hey will dry out quickly. 
| To make assurance doubly sure, the utensils are 
sometimes rinsed out just prior to milking, but 
‘are should be exercised in this event to make sure 
hat none of the solution is left in the utensils, as 
ittherwise it may make the milk taste and, as indi- 
ated in the article referred to, may possibly bring 
he milk under suspicion by health authorities 


| Brown Alfalfa Hay 


Does alfalfa which has gone through a sweat 
nd heated and browned in car have the same feed- 
‘ag value as before? Please tell us of experiments 
long this line, so we can either recommend off 
olor alfalfa to our farmers or tell them to buy it 
a certain margin under good alfalfa. 

Moline, fl. ASAT: 

We have had growers in the alfalfa regions tell 
s.that they liked to sell their “pea-green hay” 
nd reserve for their own use the brown or so- 
alled “tobacco-cured” hay. They tell us that if 
aere is no external moisture on the hay, there is 
danger of mold, provided the hay has been 
venly and thoroughly distributed in the mow or 
sack, This brown hay is very appetizing and 
yws eat it eagerly. 

Scientists tell us that the fermentation through 
hich this hay has passed destroys a certain 
mount of its nutrients, but we are of the opinion 
jat ton for ton, the brown hay will contain quite 
3; many nutrients as will the “pea-green hay.” In 
ddition, the brown hay when properly made and 
hen not moldy or dusty, will possibly be some- 
that more digestible, and at least will be more 
alatable. 

We have had but one report as to a scientific 
jal as to the relative feeding value of brown 
ay and the green hay. At the Kansas ‘Agricul- 
ral Experiment Station it was found in feeding 
eers that brown hay was about equal to good 
teen cured alfalfa hay, but that where the fer. 
ntation process had gone so far as to make the 
ty black, it was of little value. 

‘Most of the farmers reporting on this, particu, 
rly dairy farmers, state that the only disadvan- 
ge with the brown hay is that cows like it so 
2ll they may be inclined to eat too much of it. 
ney tell us that it is very efficient in the produc- 
om of milk on their farms, and their own experi- 
‘ce has been that cows eat this brown hay with 
ore relish. It has an aromatic odor when taken 
om the mow and is well liked. 

If the brown hay has a goodly percentage of 
aves attached to it, we would be inclined to pre- 
t it to the “pea- -green hay,” particularly if the 
ual concession in price can be obtained. Of 
arse, if the hay is moldy or dusty or is lacking 
leaves, then it would not be comparable in value 
the other and leafier hay. 

If the hay specifically referred to in this inquiry 
ually turned brown in the car, rather than in 
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the stack, there is a possibility that it may be 
somewhat moldy. If this is not true and the hay is 
otherwise of good quality, the fact of its being 
brown or tobacco colored would rather add to than 
detract from its value in feeding dairy cows. 


How Much Linseed Meal? 


Is there any danger of overfeeding linseed meal? 
How many pounds can be fed to a cow giving 60 
lbs. of milk daily without harming the cow in any 
way? 

Ely, Iowa. G. B. 

Feeding excessive quantities of linseed meal is 
not dangerous in the same sense that the term 
“danger” is ordinarily considered. For example, 
feeding excessive quantities of cottonseed meal 
over extended periods is dangerous to the extent 
of causing reproductive difficulties and even death. 
This is not so much so with linseed meal. There 
are, however, certain objections to feeding exces- 
sive quantities of this feed. For example, large 
quantities of silage or other succulent laxative 
feed with excessive quantities of linseed meal 
would cause a looseness of the bowels beyond a de- 
sirable condition and would prove somewhat detri- 
mental because of this. Another objection to feed- 
ing excessive quantities of linseed meal is that of 
cost. When one can buy protein considerably 
cheaper in other feeds it is not good economy to 
supply so much of it in linseed meal. The feeding 
of excessive quantities of linseed meal would limit 
the variety in feeds, particularly protein feeds. 
Variety to a high producing cow is desirable from 
the standpoint of palatability and also as to sup- 
plying protein of more complete character. 


For a large cow, 1200 lbs., producing 60 Ibs. of 
8.5% milk daily, a ration of 36 lbs. of silage, 12 
Ibs. of alfalfa hay, 5 lbs. of ground corn, 4 Ibs. of 
ground oats, 8 lbs. of ground barley, 2 lbs. of bran, 
and 38 lbs. of linseed meal would meet the require- 
ments. If more linseed meal is fed in this ration 
and less of corn, oats, or barley, there is more pro- 
tein supplied than is needed. If a non-legume hay 
were used in place of alfalfa hay more protein 
would be required in the concentrates mixture. In- 
stead of increasing the proportion of linseed meal 
it would be better to use some of gluten feed, cot- 
tonseed meal, or some of a high grade mixed feed 
containing not less than 30% of protein. The need 
for a greater variety of protein feeds is because of 
the character of timothy hay. 


While one could use more than 8 lbs. per head 
daily of linseed meal it would be better, everything 
considered, to meet the nutrient needs of a cow 
from a greater variety of feeds, particularly when 
it comes to supplying protein, 


Profit Sharing 


I have recently started as foreman on a large 
dairy and my employer has suggested that we work 
out some plan so that I would get some percentage 
on milk produced. Can you give me an outline of 
some other farms working along this line? 

Moline, Il. H. M. R. 


The arrangement for profit sharing upon the 
basis of milk produced is not wholly* satisfactory 
because of the tendency for the foreman to feed for 
high production without regard to economy of pro- 
duction. We would be inclined to favor a profit 
sharing plan based upon the return above cost of 
feed. This would do away with the evil of basing 
the return upon the amount of milk and yet would 
work satisfactorily for both employer and em- 
ployee. The employee would be compensated for 


- his efficiency, and the employer would gain from 


this inducement to efficiency. 


What proportion of the return should be paid is 
open to some question. We do not know of any 
place where this plan is in operation, although 
there are, doubtless, farms that have some such 
system of profit sharing. Most cost accounting 
studies indicate that the cost of feed will average 
nearly 60% of the total cost of producing milk. 
We are under the impression, however, that on 
most farms as they are conducted it is safe to esti- 
mate that feed accounts for 70% of the actual cost 
of producing milk. However, using 60%, and as- 
suming that the value of the production from a 
fair to good average cow will be $180 a year and 
her cost of feed will be $70, it would mean that her 
total cost of producing milk would be $116 a year, 
leaving a profit for this good cow of $64. This 
would indicate that if the foreman were to re- 
ceive 10% of the actual profit produced by a cow, 
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he would receive in the neighborhood of $6 per cow 
per year. 

Instead of using this form of computation, one 
might accept the figure of 5% of the value of the 
production over and above the cost of feed. It 
would seem that a percentage figured on some 
such basis as this would prove satisfactory and 
offer the foreman considerable interest for high 
and economical production of milk. 

If any readers are operating on a profit sharing 
basis we would be pleased to pass on their method 
to others. 


Cattle Depreciation 


Kindly advise what would be a fair deprecia- 
tion to allow? What would be the average length 
of life and the value for the different years of a 
cow’s life? This is for a pure-bred Holstein herd, 
well taken care of but not forced, kept in well 
lighted and ventilated quarters, and free from 
tuberculosis, and assuming that it cost $150 to 
raise a heifer until she freshens at 24 to 30 
months of age. 

Hubbard, Ohio. L. W. S. 


The method of estimating depreciation of cattle 
requested has been largely given up because it is 
rather difficult to establish depreciation in this 
manner and have it represent true conditions un- 
less a herd is unusually large. 


It is generally estimated that, taking all things 
into consideration, the usefulness of a cow in a 
herd will extend for an average of about five 
years. This takes into consideration those which 
are discarded because of poor production, acci-— 
dents, or some other reason before they have: 
reached maturity, as well as those mature cows: 
that may stay in the herd for ten years or more. 
On this basis it has been suggested that yearly 
depreciation could be ascertained by dividing by 
five the difference between the original cost of 
the animal and her estimated beef value. Under 
conditions such as cited, it is possible that one 
would be justified in increasing the years of use- 
fulness to six and possibly seven years. 


A somewhat better method of arriving more 
accurately at the depreciation in a herd is to in- 
ventory the animals at the beginning and end of 
the year. It is suggested that each animal be 
listed at the beginning of the year with its age 
and value, and at the close of the year the esti- 
mate of the value again be made. The difference 
between the totals would represent the actual de- 
preciation or appreciation of both the individuals 
in the herd and the total for the herd itself. In 
estimating values, the cows may be compared with 
other animals that have been sold in the same vi- 
cinity or one may be able to secure some well 
informed individual who will be able to value the 
animals with a reasonable degree of accuracy. It 
is rather necessary to register the age of animals, 
as cows and heifers normally increase in sales 
value for the first few years while the older cows 
decrease in value with age. 


If the herd is a grade herd, or even if a pure- 
bred herd, it may answer every purpose of ac- 
counting to establish a standard value for each 
class of animals in the herd, For instance, we 
know of one dairyman who values his grade cows: 
at $100 each, his grade heifers at $50 each, and 
his grade heifer calves at $25 each. He estimates 
that this is about 20% under their actual sale val- 
ue, but by retaining this same method of valua- 
tion year after year he is able to make a reasona- 
bly fair comparison of his profits from year to 
year. His pure-breds he values at double these 
prices except for those purchased during peak 
prices and which he now carries at half their cost. 


If these same values are maintained from year 
to year and a reasonable effort is made to main- 
tain the herd in productive condition, the total 
values at the end of the year would represent fair- 
ly close the gains or losses that should be credited 
to each year. In order to not reflect the market 
valuations from year to year, which do not really 
enter into the farm profits and money available, it 
is quite wise to adopt reasonable valuations for 
the herd slightly lower than what would be con- 
sidered a fair average of their sale price. If sales 
are made above or below this price, the gain or 
loss during the year would, of course, be properly 
credited in the cash income of the farm with a re- 
duction in the number of animals that go intg 
inventory. In establishing sales value, 
ation should be given to the number 
sold for beef because of poor py 
breeding, etc. Over a series 
amount to, perhaps, 5 to 10 p 
the total cows in milk. 
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Don’t Let 
Whole Grain 
5 Cheat You — 


HOLE GRAIN is bulky and it fills the animal’s 

stomach, but it cheats you by satisfying the hunger 
through this bulk rather than through complete nour- 
ishment. 


Tests have been conducted by Government stations in 
past years,with healthy, full-toothed animals, to determine 
the seriousness of these feeding losses. The tests show 
an average loss of from 12 to 26 per cent. In other words, 
out of every 100 bushels of whole corn fed, 26 bushels 
yield practically no nourishment while passing through 
the digestive tract. The unground oat diet showed a 
similar loss of 12 bushels out of every 100. 


Such feeding losses can easily spell the difference be- 
tween possible loss and a handsome profit. Many farmers 
are putting various combinations of grains through the 
McCormick-Deering Feed Grinder, assuring their animals 
a nourishing ration that is quickly and completely assimi- 
lated. In the interests of greater stock-raising profits, in- 
vestigate the McCormick-Deering at the local dealer’s store. 


McCormick-Deering Feed Grinders— built in three sizes from 
6" to 10", requiring from 3 to 16 h. p. according to size and type. 
Designed to grind various combinations of grains and forage crops. 


McCormick-Deering Corn Sheller—for every need; ranging 
from the 1-hole steel hand sheller to the power cylinder sheller of 
350 to 400 bushels per hour capacity. 

McCormick-Deering Engines—full-powered engines with re- 
movable. cylinder, enclosed crankcase, magneto ignition, efficient 
fuel mixer, etc. Sizes: 1, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvESTER ComPANY 


of America 


Chic Fa oh 
(Incorporated) aise 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


| McCormick-Deering 


Feed Grinders— Shellers—Engines 


Made in Ten Styles 


. Breechingless, Side= 
Backer, Express, etc. 


AFTER | 
30 DAYS 


FREE J : 

sorlpva & Will Ship You 

a Walsh Harness for a 30 day free trial 

on your own team. See for yourself that 

my harness‘isstronget,:handsomet, better fitting, handier in every 

way —a proven success for over ten years. If not convinced that it is 
the best harneésg you ever laid eyes on, send it back at’ my expense, 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 
Buckles weaken and tear straps. Walsh 134-inch breeching strap holds 
over 11001lbs. The same strap with buckles will break at the buckle at 
about 350 lbs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 buckles. Walsh Harness 
has no buckles.. Easy to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 
ordinary harness. Packers’ Northern Steer Hide leather—best that can be tanned. 


SAVES REPAIRS—LASTS TWICE AS LONG 
The Walsh Harness costs less because it saves many a dollar in repairs. 
Users show average repair cost of only 9 cents per year. No patching, no 

mending, because no,rings to wear straps in two, no buckles to weaken 
tear straps. Greatest advancein harness making. Easily adjustable 
s<7 horse. . Write today for new reduced prices. 


AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER 
Be-asy payments, or cash after trial if you wish. Write to- 


prices, easy payments and thirty days’ trial offer, 
“ney showing Walsh Harness to your neigh ors. 


: JAMES M. WALSH CO. 
» Dept. 131 Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Walsh Has No.Buckle 


em. 


Over 70,000 Users 
Praise the Walsh 


Endorsed by Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Govern- 
ment Experiment Sta- 
tions, leading horsemen 
and thousands of users 
in every state, 

My Free Book gives 
hundreds of letters and 
pictures from users and 
other interesting infor- 
mation. Write for your 
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A. California Creamery Association 


JAMES M. MURRAY, CALIFORNIA 


TARTED in 1911, in Los Ange- 

les, as a sales agency for a 

large California co-operative 
creamery, the Challenge Cream and 
Butter Association has grown from 
selling about a million and a quarter 
pounds of high grade butter, during 
their first year of operation, to the 
point where they are now marketing 
more than 25 million pounds yearly, 
dealing direct with hotels, restau- 
rants, and retail stores. 

Taking their butter to the consum- 
er, rather than jobbing it out to 
speculators, has not only meant bet- 
ter business for the creameries on 
their butter, but also a better deal 
for the grocer as well as a better buy 
for the hotels and restaurants. By 
cutting out intermediate handling, 
the advantages of direct dealing are 
obtained with better satisfaction to 
the creameries, the grocers, and the 
consuming public. 

After achieving a phenomenal suc- 

cess in the Southland of California, 
the company bored its way north un- 
til, in September, 1925, they broke 
into the great field of San Francisco, 
including the surrounding bay cities, 
by opening up a sales agency at 807 
Montgomery Street, which operates 
under the direction of O. J. Kenne- 
dy. Mr. Kennedy has been promi- 
nent in the butter, cheese, and egg 
trade of the bay cities for more than 
20 years, and he understands thor- 
oughly the needs and problems of the 
retail grocer in this field. C. W. Hib- 
bert is the general manager and head 
of the Challenge Association, and has 
been the prime mover in the expan- 
sion of the organization from the 
date of its first inauguration. 
‘ Coming into San Francisco, this 
cream and butter association found 
a relic of war days still in existence 
in the form of a fictitious daily paper 
quotation which would lead newspa- 
per readers to believe that the grocer 
was paying approximately 3% cents 
less for his butter to the jobbers than 
was actually the case. The jobbers 
and speculators were making about 
8 cents a pound on their handling of 
butter, whereas the grocer was sell- 
ing on a margin of about 5 cents per 
pound, with, of course, the high ex- 
pense to face that is inevitably asso- 
ciated with retailing. 

Within a month after arriving in 
San Francisco, the Challenge Cream 
and Butter Association announced 
the adoption of a new selling policy 
on butter. They began selling but- 
ter at the price actually quoted by 
the San Francisco Produce Exchange 
for extra grade butter, which meant 
a reduction in price to the grocer of 
3% cts. per lb., and removed from him 
the stigma of profiteering with which 
he had, in the past, been accused. 

This feature of co-operation with 
grocers and the retail trade general- 
ly, added to the exceptional merit of 
the products of the company and the 
high quality of service rendered, gave 
the new butter competitors in this 
field an opportunity to make a hit 
with the trade. And this hit is a pal- 
pable one, as is proved by the fact 
that Challenge and Modesto butters, 
sold by this association, increased in 
turnover from 3,500 ibs. per day at 
the beginning of the San Francisco 
campaign, to approximately 25,000 
lbs. per day, with prospects good for 
still further increases as time goes on. 

The Milk Producers’ Association of 
Modesto, the largest co-operative 
creamery plant in the world, is the 
main supplier of the butters handled 
by this association, with the Danish 
Co-operative Association of Fresno a 
close second. 
being sufficient butter produced by 


In addition, there not 


even these two great dairy concerns 
to supply the needs of the selling as- 
sociation, the butter of 15 other mem- 
ber creameries is also handled. 

“We have emphasized quality in 
taking butter for sale from our 
creameries,” said Mr. Kennedy. 
“Uniformity is assured for us be- 
cause we personally supervise the 
dairy operations. We have field 
creamery operators, experts in the 
business, who go to each creamery 
and standardize their output. 

“The quality of the cream and the 
salt and the color of the butter all 
are subject to our standardization 
methods, and we ‘can say that all of 
our butter is manufactured from 
sweet cream, whereas most other but- 
ters are from centralized creamery 
plants not up to our standards. 

“While this is an expensive inspec- 
tion service in point of cost, in the 
end we are saved a great deal of trou- 
ble and expense on the selling be- 
cause we know that our butter is ab- 
solutely up to specifications, is pro- 
duced under favorable conditions of 
sanitation, and can be priced and 
handled as a single article. ; 

“In addition to butter, we also han- 
dle for our dairy members eggs, 
cheese, and condensed milk, giving 
them opportunity to market all of 
their products through us, under the 
same advantageous conditions as 1s 
handled butter. 4 

“Our direct service to retailers is 
the best that can be devised. We serv- 


Nobody does this to- 
your bottles 
ah 


THATCHER 
Bottles 


can stand almost 
anything but wilful © 
intent to break them q 


CTUAL experience of dairy- 

men and exhaustive labora- 

: tory tests have definitely 

proved Thatcher Superior Quality 

Bottles are the hardest on the market 

to break. But. no wonder! They are 

scientifically constructed to resist 
breakage. 


The use of only the purest flint ~ 
glass, perfectly tempered in lehrs used 
by Thatcher exclusively, makes 
Thatcher Bottles stronger, tougher 
and more uniform in quality than any 
other milk bottle made. If you want 
“more trips per bottle,” use Thatcher 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles. Our 
Trade Mark is blown on every 
Thatcher Bottle for your guarantee 
and protection. 


Posters for advertising bottled milk 
are supplied free to dairymen who will 
use them on their wagons. Several ~ : ; 
factories assure prompt deliveries. 
Write today for samples and prices oi 
Thatcher Bottles. i 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
\ Elmira, N. Y. 


Superior Quality 
MILK BOTTLES 


2 the large stores daily and the small- 
-ones two or three times a week. 

“Tn addition to 14 trucks operating 
and out of San Francisco, we have 
uck service extending up the coast 
ne from San Diego, in the South, 
. San Francisco, besides which we 
wve trucks operating out of interior 
ties such as Fresno, Tulare, Modes- 
, and various other points where 
*e located our branch plants. In 
os Angeles there is a great fleet of 
5 trucks which supply the surround- 
ig countryside with our products. 
“At the present time we are rep- 
ssenting 17 co-operative creameries, 
2 of which are located in California 
nd 5 in other states. 

“Our operation has been a great 
access from the start, and we have 
ever failed in our efforts to get es- 
ablished in any new city we have 
ackled.” 


A Friendly Breeders’ Club 


HoArD’s DAIRYMAN:—In the spring 
f 1922 about half a dozen Guernsey 
eople met and organized the Pierce 
ounty, Washington, Guernsey Breed- 
rs’ Club. From the beginning they 
ave held that the foremost object 
nould be good friendship toward ail 


__ Farmstead on Rainier View Guernsey 
Farm, Washington, where A. O. Johnson 
thas developed a herd of 40 pure-bred 
Guernseys from two foundation cows pur- 


aed in 1913. 


reeders. Whether they have accom- 
lished their aim or not is very well 
idicated by their recent summer 
ieeting held at Rainier View Farm, 
uckley, Washington, at which time 
dsout 150 Guernsey breeders met in 
leir beautiful grove to do honor to 
ieir Guernsey cow. 

The breeders of this county have ac- 
mplished great things. This has 
2en due very much to the fact that 
iey have always attempted to develop 
closer friendship amongst all mem- 
*rs. They have promoted their breed 
7 making exhibits at the Western 
fashington Fair, by having all their 
srds in the cow testing association, 
aid making improvements in the 
erds by the use of good bulls. Now 
ey are making great advancement 
7 producing a clean Golden Guernsey 
‘oduct and promoting the sale in the 
ist markets. 

The Rainier View Guernsey Farm, 
yned by Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Johnson, 
us been quite successful in develop- 
ig a herd of 40 Guernseys from two 
timals purchased in 1913. Their 
rm of 110 acres is located in the 
ade of the beautiful Rainier Moun- 
in. In 1913 they purchased two 
ire-bred Guernsey females and the 
aernsey bull, Governor of Fernwood, 
om this original foundation. 

In addition to these 40 descendants 
om the original animals which they 
ive in their herd, they have sold 
‘females and 27 bulls, Their herd has 
Ways been free from tuberculosis 
id at the present time is free from 
iortion @s shown by the blood test. 
‘They have 65 acres under cultiva- 
m which produces sufficient hay and 
her roughage for the cattle and 
ses. The only thing purchased is 
‘ain. They are developing a special 
arket for whipping cream. 

mere is probably no better example 
the United States showing the 
due of a county Guernsey club than 
demonstrated in this county. In 


: 


ir cow testing association last year 
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- + Buy good rope - 
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NUnees 
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The Manger Knot 


excellent for tying a halter to 
a post—just one of the dozens 
of knots, hitches, and splices 
fully described in the new 
H.:-& A. Booklet, ‘More 
Jobs From the Same Rope.” 
(See coupon below) 


—and you'll need less new rope 


Tying and untying cattle, 
hoisting, hauling—these little 
jobs, repeated day-in, day- 
out, in all kinds of weather, 
prove the real quality of 
your rope. 

Such jobs wear out an ordi- 
nary rope too soon, making 
it an expensive ‘‘economy.”’ 
But a really good, depend- 
able rope saves you many 
dollars in the end. 

. Here’s a sure way to know 
good rope, before you buy it: 

Untwist the strands. If 
you see a thin blue thread 
marker, the ‘‘Blue Heart,”’ 
running in the center be- 
tween the strands, you may 


H.&A.“Star Brand” Binder 
Twine 


evenly spun from the best 
fibres — has full yardage, 


ample strength for binding 
purposes, and is treated 
against destruction by in- 
sects. 


Farmers! This book will save you money. Send for it—today. 


make 


A booklet of over 50 pages, 
written especially for you. 
Tells how to make the best 
knots, hitches, and splices for 
every job on the farm; how to 


harder, and cost less. 
this coupon foday, enclosing 
15c—less than half the cost 
of printing alone. 


the average production of 350 cows 
was 9,536 pounds milk and 366.9 
pounds fat. The’ records show that 
the average cost per pound of butter- 
fat, exclusive of labor, was 30 cents. 
As an indication of the efficiency de- 
veloped in the Guernsey herds of the 
association, the records show that the 
average returns per cow of the Guern- 
sey herds in the association, exclusive 
of labor, was $89. 


Oregon. E. L. WESTOVER. 


be sure of the following facts 
about the rope: 


What the “Blue Heart’’ 
signifies 

The ‘‘Blue Heart’”’ marker 
means that the rope is genuine 
H. &A. ‘‘Blue Heart’”’ Manila 
Rope, spun from high grade, 
pure, selected manila fibre 
by rope makers with over 
half a century’s accumulated 
experience. 

It also means that in any 


take care of rope—how to My Name..... 
it last longer, work 
ger Mail Address......... 
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Farmers using these acid-proof, moisture-proof silos, tell us they ~~. 
make $200 to $300 a year profitin better feed, healthier stock, better A Sil. 
yields. Read what they say;get facts, figures, before you build anye B 
thing—house,barn,or silo. Write us and we'll send Free book ofplans. Vy 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO., Dept.B-1,Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Jenene wornnwerce scone cccnasencoeccccos cons seen ann =e poten an enen sens nee. 


The Hooven & Allison Company, 
Xenia, Ohio. 

Enclosed is 15¢ (stamps or wrapped coin) for which 
please send me a copy of the new H. & A. Booklet, ‘“‘More 
Jobs From the Same Rope.” 


Address........ 


Your Stock—Your Money 
With the Old Reliable 
Kalamazoo 


C \ It pays to give your stock the Best. Learn how toput 
a wood mareot glazed tile Kalamazoo Silo on your 
farm by easy payments—and get your money backin 1 year. 


size, on any job, the rope will 
wear longer and deliver with- 
out fail the strength you have 
aright toexpect. For the se- 


Foi lected fibres of H. & A. “Blue 


Heart’ are drawn, spun, laid, 
and properly lubricated so as 
to insure the smooth working 
of every fibre, yarn, and 
strand. 

Before you buy rope, un- 
twist the strands and look for 
the ‘‘Blue Heart’’—our regis- 
tered trade mark. It assures 
you of dependable rope value 
not only on the first pur- 
chase, but whenever you 
need more of the same kind. 
The Hooven & Allison Company 


“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869”’ 
Xenia, Ohio 


For sisal rope 


For other jobs where high- 
grade sisal rope is wanted, 


use H. & A. “Red Heart’’ 
Sisal Rope—spun from se- 
lected sisal fibre by the 
same skilled rope makers. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Dept. C-1 


Dy. Daler, BN aren oan tore eons ieee oalmstesoen 


Re 


Public Institutions, Grade “A” 
+ Dairies, Milk Plants, and Hos- 
pitals recommend this equip- 
ment. 
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PASTEURIZED MILK 
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BRINE JN 
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Here is shown a typical small plant installation with the Blue Line Pas- 
teurizer, Ladd Brine Circulating Tank and Pump Ladd Special Tubular Cooler, 
and the Milwaukee Type ‘‘B” Hand Operated Filler and Capper. 

Send for Special Bulletin No. 575. 


LADD 42ND WASHER 
A case of bottles washed, rinsed 
and sterilized every forty seconds. 
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LADD 62ND WASHER E 
A case washed, rinsed and : 
sterilized every 60 seconds. i 


JOHN W. LADD CO. 


2016 W. Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit 
1615 E. 25th St., Cleverand, Ohio 
124 W. 3d Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
54 W. Maple Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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» Cet the BEST in Silos! 


If you want a wood GSA SS shee es is Sesccigpe, 
as the best wood silo ever made. your farm = 
out calls for a tile silo—get the HOOSIER, the 
leader in its field. Both of these silos are now built 
and sold by the same company. An INDIANA or a 
HOOSIER will give you years of wonderful, money- 
making service. See our nearest dealer or write us 
for prices telling size silo interested in. Special dis- 
count for early ‘orders. Fine territory open for sales- 
men. Address DEPT. K5, Albany, Indiana. 


SPECIAL LOW aes 


FOR ORDERS Now 


BIG Money savin PLAN 
WRITE U REGARDING THIS BIG 


REDUCTION FOR 
‘fi Ns BUY NOW—PAY LATER 


2men can in unload 


EARLY ORDERS 
These products are made of rust 
| resisting copper-content ROSS- 
| MET galvanized; Silos— 
4% 4 Corn Cribs —Grain Bins — 
ss Brooder Houses and Garages 


XY 

Ss Ss —also make Ensilage Cutters 
~ and Feed Grinders. 

eneck items below you are 
’ cested in and write for 
ents wanted. 
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125 feet. Get catalc 
ave Beets 


mr & Silo Company 
4 St., Springfield, Ohio 
-Crib—Garage 
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=]| Champion Grade Holstein at Nationa 


GLENN HAYES, ILLINOIS 


ITERALLY taken right out of a 
working herd, without an hour’s 
fitting, the best four cows out of 

an average carload of grade Holstein 
milkers costing $125 per head in New 
York State four years ago, won first, 
third, fifth, and sixth in the class for 
“eows with cow test association pro- 
duction records of 800 pounds butter- 
fat or over” at the recent National 
Dairy Show. The winning cow was 
later made champion grade Holstein 
of the show. 

Four years ago the winning cows 
were nameless, unknown, so-called or- 
dinary milkers on a farm near Sher- 
burne, New York. As part of a car- 
load of grade milkers, they arrived at 
the Larro Research Farm, Michigan, 
in poor condition. Since 1922 these 
cows have been used in experimental 
work. A 20% protein grain ration, 
good hay and silage—good, safe, sane 
feeds almost any farmer can obtain— 
worked wonders with practically 
every individual. ; 

Since reaching their present home, 
practically every pound of their grain 


milk prodechiom And the minute 
day made the milking pay—for a cel 
tainty! 

The development of the champio 
grade cow is particularly interestin 
because it shows what can be don 
with an average good grade, fed ir 
telligently and managed according t 
the sound advice given in the column 
of the best farm papers and scores ¢ 
books. When the cow, Larrobell 
later to be made champion Holstei 
grade at the National, arrived at th 
farm, she was in poor condition an 
tipped the beam at 985 pounds. I 
four years she produced 47,572. 
pounds milk, an average of 11,893 1b: 
per year. At the show she weighed 
few pounds less than 1,200 lbs. He 
best lactation period was 17,82 
pounds in 360 days. Last year she pr¢ 
duced 13,032 pounds milk, 481 pound 
butterfat in the Wayne Co. C. T. 4 
The four winners averaged 11,18 
pounds milk, 386 pounds fat in the ¢ 
T. A. year recently ended. So muc 
for statistics—every National Dair 
Show teaches scores of lessons, ¢ 


Left to right: W. E. Skinner, manager, and Chas. Hill, secretary, National Dairy Ex- — 
position ; Larrobelle, champion grade Holstein cow, with James E. Larrowe, her owner, — 


and Professor H. H. Kildee, judge. 


ration has been weighed and fed ac- 
cording to the production of each in- 
dividual cow. Numerous timing ex- 
periments, under practical conditions 
while the cows have been at their pres- 
ent home, showed it required only 11 
seconds more per cow for each of the 
two feedings to weigh out the exact 
feed than it took where the feed was 
not weighed. To weigh and record the 
milk from each cow was found to take 
only 20 seconds more per milking than 
was required to merely dump the milk 
ovet the cooler, or 40 seconds for the 
two milkings. In all, no more than 
62 seconds, or about a minute, were 
required to have a complete record 
of each cow’s feed consumption and 


rather drives home facts that a 
dairymen have known for ages bt 
which need statistics and proof in tl 


‘shape of actual - cit ieee to bac 


them up. 

In commenting on the cows th 
won four out of the first six place 
Prof. H. H. Kildee, Iowa State Co 
lege, who judged the grades said, j 
substance: “The Larro Researt 
Farm cows are good grade anima 
but they won on their condition rathe 
than on their conformation, and d 
feated cows equally as good, if n 
better in type, because of their mo) 
yellow hides, pliable, silky udders a’ 
general all around prime milky cond 
tion.” 
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The Draft of Wagons 


The agricultural engineering sec- 
tion of the Missouri Station conduct- 
ed tests to determine the influence 
of various surfaces, including field 
and road, on the power required to 
pull wagons over these surfaces. 
Likewise the diameter of wheel and 
width of tire were checked up for 
their influence on power require- 
ments, 

Averaging all tests with various 
kinds of equipment, as to height of 
wheels and width of tires, the draft 
on the different roadways reckoned 
in pounds per ton load on _ level 
ground was found to be as follows: 

Cornstalk field 445.5; bluegrass 
sod 185.5; clay road (muddy) 232.6; 
clay road (spongy) 199.4; clay road 
(dry and firm) 78.7; gravel road 
(dry, well packed) 62.1; cinder road 
(dry, well packed) 109.8; macadam 


i Ce les 4 


(dry, packed) 64.3; burned sone 
ballast 113.1; concrete (good con 
tion) 50.3; brick (new) 49; bric 
(worn) 57.8. 

From the tests in cultivated lar 
it was found that a saving of 46! 
Ibs. in draft per ton load was accon 
plished by increasing the height « 
wheels from 38 inches to 42 inche 
while an average reduction of 118 
Ibs. draft was obtained by using 
inch tires in place of 1% inch tir 

On hard surface roads neither 
height of wheel nor the width of ti 
had any marked effect on the dra: 
showing 4% lbs. advantage for | 


for 4 inch tires. 
The draft of a wagon is made | 1 


friction. The rolling friction is ir 
fluenced by type of roadway, le: 
radius of the wheel, and under fi 
conditions, width of tire. : 
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Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 


you quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send all your orders to 
Ward’s. 


t Silas HOY ln 


EW—filled with Spring’s new mer- 
chandise, showing for the first time 
Ward’s wonderful New Bargains, giv- 
ing Ward’s new low prices on almost 
everything you need to buy—this New, Com- 
plete, 624 Page Catalogue is yours Free! 
Filled with things of interest to every man, 
with things of beauty and style and good taste 
for every woman; filled with Saving as well as 
Pleasure—showing everything for the Farm, 
the Home, and the Family—one copy of this 
great new Catalogue is offered to you, for your 
use, for your family’s use—entirely Free! The 
coupon below is printed for your convenience 
- in sending for this book— today! 


$100,000,000 worth of merchandise 
bought for this Catalogue 


Just consider that back of this Catalogue there 
is $100,000,000 worth of bright new merchan- 
dise bought in the largest quantities to secure 
the lowest prices for you. Merchandise bought 
for ready cash, because cash buys cheaper than 
credit—always. 
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Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 


if That saves time. Besides, one of our seven 
a, big stores is near to you. Therefore, your 
letter reaches us quicker. Your goods go to 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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Buying by mail at Ward’s | 


buying of the finest kind. It means that you 
by cooperating with our 8,000,000 other cus- 
tomers enable us to purchase goods by the train 
load to secure low prices for all of you. 


Low Prices without Sacrifice of Quality 


First of all, before price is considered, quality 
and serviceability must be proved. We never 
buy goods merely because they are cheap. We 
never sacrifice quality to make you a low price. 
In buying for our customers we consider first 
of all the wishes, the satisfaction of our cus- 
tomers. It takes quality and low price to make 
the bargains we offer you. 

This new Catalogue is to be yours free. This 
page is published to offer you the Catalogue 
and the saving this book will bring. This coupon 
is printed for your convenience. Your copy of 
this Catalogue is yours free. You need only fill 
in the coupon—Now! 

Everyitem in this great Catalogue is backed 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 39-H 


Chicago’ Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon toour house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Spring and Summer 


by a 55-year-old guarantee and reputation for nn 
honest, reliable goods and honest dealing. oe 
(Perrine © rer y ieee ee re ee ee co dD 
Local Address... .inciecleccccce os vabesenencs 
Post Office......es> 
Beate Micccs ewe teecenes 


GQ 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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A Loud Speaker 


ustomer: ‘‘What is that noise?’ 
. “It’s the boss talking to 


dn’t talk as loudly as 


b’s deaf.”—Good 
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Farm Relief in Congress 


HE following is a brief sum- 

mary of the bill introduced 

by Senator McNary, a practi- 
cally identical bill being introduced 
in the House by Mr. Haugen: 


A—"The Federal. Farm Board shall 


consist of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and one member from each of 
the twelve: Federal Land Bank dis- 
tricts. Appointed by the President 
(with the approval of the Senate) 
from lists of eligibles submitted by a 
nominating committee for each dis- 
trict. 

B—The nominating committee is 
to consist of five members, one se- 
lected by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and four at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all farm organizations 
in the district. These members held 
office for two years, receive $20 per 
diem, and their sole duty is to submit 
the names of three men from the 
district to the President from which 
he is to select one for the Board. 

C—Members of the Board are to 
serve six years, will receive $10,000 
a year, and are not to actively engage 
in any business. They are to have 
power to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this bill, to engage neces- 
sary help, and to have general man- 
agement of its affairs. 


Basic Agricultural Commodities 


A—tThese are defined to be wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, and hogs; also food 
products of these, except cotton. 

B—An advisory council of seven 
members for each basic commodity is 
to be selected by the Board, to be 
chosen from lists submitted by co- 
operative and farm organizations rep- 
resentative of the commodity. Mem- 
bers serve one year, to advise with 
the Board concerning marketing, and 
to receive $20 per diem and ex- 
penses, 

Control of Surplus 


A—wWhen the Board finds a sur- 
plus of a basic commodity above do- 
mestic needs or above requirements 
for orderly marketing, subject to ap- 
proval of the Advisory Council and a 
substantial number of co-operative 
associations, then it shall publish its 
findings and give date when it will 
commence to operate in this com- 
modity. 

B—Decision to commence or cease 
Operation in a commodity to be de- 
cided by a majority vote of the 
Board, but it shall not do so unless 
all members of the Board represent- 
ing the Federal Land Bank districts 
which produced 50 per cent of such 
commodity during the preceding year 
vote in favor thereof. 

C—Board to buy and sell through 
co-operatives handling the commodi- 
ty or through persons processing the 
commodity. Losses, costs, and charg- 
es arising from purchase, sale, or 
storage to be paid from the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, and profits to be paid into 
this fund. Board may also advance 
money from this fund to co-opera- 
tives for financing purchases, sales, 
and storage. 


Equalization Fee 


A—Prior to starting operations in 
a basic commodity the Board is to 
estimate the probable advances, loss- 
es, etc., and to publish these on the 
basis of the amount for each unit 
of the commodity. This is to be 
known as the Equalization Fee. The 
Board is also to specify the period 
for which this fee shall remain in ef- 
fect and how it is to be collected. 

B—The Equalization Fee is to be 
paid on transporting, processing, or 
sale of the commodity, as the Board 
may determine. 
in transporting, processing, or sale 
may be required: 


Any person engaged 


1. To file a return of all business 
done. 

2. To collect the Equalization Fee. 

8. In the case of cotton to issue a 
serial receipt to seller which shail be 
evidence of his right to participate in 
the surplus, if any, of the equaliza- 
tion fund for this commodity. 

4, Failure to collect or account for 
Equalization Fee subjects the person 
to the amount due plus a penalty of 
one-half this amount. 


Stabilization Fund 


A—A Stabilization Fund shall be 
established for each basic commodi- 
ty. This is to be composed of ad- 
vances from the Revolving Fund sup- 
plied by the government, as also of 
the Equalization Fees collected and 
the profits, if any, on the commodity. 

B—Disbursements from each sta- 
bilization fund shall be made for such 
charges for general operation costs 
of the entire system as the Board 
may determine, for all operations re- 
lating to such basic commodity, and 
for repayments to the Revolving Fund 
appropriated by Congress. When the 
receipts from equalization fees on 
cotton are in excess of the cost of op- 
eration, the Board may retire the 
serial receipts given sellers, such pay- 
ments to be made in the same ratio 
as the profits are to the total crop 
handled. 

Revolving Fund 


Congress appropriates $250,000,- 
000 as a Revolving Fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Board in estabiish- 
ing a Stabilization Fund for each 
commodity. For expenses of admin- 
istration price to July 1, 1928, there 
is $500,000 appropriated directly for 
use of the Board. 

The Board is authorized to make 
loans to co-operatives (whether 
handling basic commodities or not) 
to assist them in handling the surplus 
of any agricultural product, and. to 
assist them in the purchase of storage 
or processing plants, such loans to 
bear 4 per cent interest and not to 
aggregate more than $25,000,000. 


Senator McNary Discusses His Bill 


In explaining his bill on farm re. 
lief, Senator McNary stated that it is 
a new bill but retains many of the es- 
sentials of the measure introduced at 
the last session of Congress. A sepa- 
rate stabilization fund is provided for 
each of the five basic commodities, 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and hogs. 
In the old bill the equalization fee was 
imposed on all products named in the 
bill and in the new draft the fee is 
imposed upon each marketable unit of 
such commodities. This carries out the 
idea that we are dealing with the 
commodity rather than _ individual 
farmers. The fee will be collected at 
the most convenient point along the 
route of the commodity to market. 
The Board is given authority to col- 
lect it on transportation, or upon the 
first sale, or at the processing or mill- 
ing point. 

The Federal Farm Board will not 
buy or sell anything on its own ac- 
count. It merely has authority to use 
the appropriation in purchases in an- 
ticipation of the collection of equali- 
zation fees which will repay to the 
government all loans that it has 
made. 

All reference to price levels and 
price standards are omitted from the 
present bill. 


The Haugen Bill 


A companion measure to the Mc- 
Nary Bill was later introduced in the 
House by Representative Haugen, 
Chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee in the House. On Decem- 
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To prove my claim thatWear-More Is the 
strongest harness made, let me send you 
any style you select for 30 days’ free 
serviceon your ownteam.Testitinevery 
way. I take your word for it if not then 
convinced. Simply return itatmyexpense. 
Write today for big, free book, with new 
reduced prices. See how I’ve done away 
with rubbing and see-sawing between 
leather and metal. Doubled wearright 
there! Learn how short-snubbing of 
leather under buckle edge or around nar- 
row metal units costs you money in break- 
downs and repairs. See how Il overcome 
this--how I learned this priceless har 

ness secret from a pailhandle. Ibe 

lieve you owe it to your pocketbook toin- 
vestigate,at once,this marvelous advance 
fn harness-msking and harness value. 


JOHN C. NICHOLS, Pres. 
John C. Nichols Co., 1864 Erie Ave., Packed and s' 
Sheboygan, Wis. Established 1909. Also jng 
Originators and Makers of FitZall Collars. ee. le. None of 
sin 
More Harness! Patented protecting 
buckles let leather pu'l against big, 
broad surface,just as well protectedas 


hand large, comfort- 
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INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
605 Pillsbury Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Demonstrating agent wanted; every county. Ex- 
clusive to right man. Sell what public wants— 
five tube, long distance, loud speaker radio with 
single dial control. Price within reach of all. 
$25.00 retail: liberal discount to agents. Sell in 
spare time—evenings. No selling or radio experi- 
ence necessary. Territory going fast. 100 page 
Radio Book FREE. Write today—don’t delay. 
F. A. FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave., Chicago 
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ber 21 Mr. Haugen said his bill 
had the approval of the various farm 
groups and that it and various other 
farm relief measures will be consid- 
ered by the House Committee on Jan- 
uary 6. He expects only short hear- 
ings on his bill as the subject has 
been fully discussed at previous times. 

The Haugen Bill is identical with 
the Senator McNary’s Bill except in 
two particulars which are not impor- 
tant as applied to the general scope 
and operation of the plan for the con- 
trol of surplus. In explanation of his 
bill, Mr. Haugen says, in part: 

“This measure does not separate rev 
sponsibility from control in disposing 
of surpluses and in developing co- 
operative marketing. * * * The Bill 
provides for 100 per cent farmer con- 
trol. The Federal Farm Board wil) 

be truly reflective of the farmers’ 
‘ thought; not only in its first creation 
_ but throughout the years to come. 
_ * * %* This bill boils down to the es- 
‘sence of the entire proposition and 
provides the necessary working ma- 
chinery to enable the farmers them- 
selves in their organization, without 
subsidy, to dispose of their own crops 
when produced in surplus amounts.” 


The Cotton Bill 


_ A new farm relief measure along 

“the lines of the McNary Bill in the 
Senate, has recently been introduced 

in the House by Representative Ful- 
mer of South Carolina. It differs from 
the McNary Bill in the fact that 
$100,000,000 is appropriated to be 
held in reserve for advances in the 
stabilization of cotton. It provides for 
an equalization fee of not more than 
$2.00 a bale on cotton to be collected 
from all producers of cotton, but this 
- equalization fee will not be collected 
until two years after the passage of 
the bill. 

In introducing his bill which is 
known as the MecNary—Purnell— 
Fulmer Bill, Mr. Fulmer states that 
he believes it will bring about a more 
orderly marketing of the major farm 
commodities and thereby a fair and 
stabilized price. He states that as a 
Democrat he believed in tariff re- 
vision, yet he felt that this could not 
be accomplished at this time and that 
his bill would give to farmers some- 
thing of the same protection that in- 
dustry now receives. He said: “The 
passage of this bill is the one way to 
force tariff reduction by having a 
farmer-minded board that will look 

into tariff and freight rates that will 

give to the people and to Congress 
the facts as they are toward agricul- 
ture.” 

In discussing the operation of his 
plan, Mr. Fulmer said, in part: 

“When we have a surplus like this 
_year, we would buy, in competition to 
the trade, whatever number of bales 
- that it would take to bring about a 
fair price, a healthy demand, and or- 
_derly marketing. Under this ma- 
_chinery we would or could cut out 
speculation by taking off or feeding 
into the market in such manner so as 
‘to maintain a fair and stabilized 
price, knowing that to allow the price 
_to be bid too high would do as much 
damage in the way of increasing pro- 
‘duction and the retarding of con, 
sumption as it would to allow the sur- 
plus cotton to be forced on the mar- 
ket, as it is now, which causes the 
price to average below the cost of 
production. 
_ “Our bill will permit co-operative 
‘associations or other agencies in con- 
tract with the Federal Farm Board 
_to go on the open market and buy at 
full market price, giving the seller a 
receipt thereof so that he may par- 
ticipate in any profits made under the 
Riveration; and take any and all cot- 
ton off the market until a fair price 
nd orderly marketing is established. 
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Mail the Coupon below to us today! Let us show you how you too can reduce the drudgery 
of your barn work — take the burden and ache off your shoulders and arms — banish the 
backstrain—save hours of time every day in the year—and make an increased cash profit 


in more milk from your cows. Thousands of farmers are doing this—why not you? 


It costs you nothing to get the facts. Does not place you under any obligation whatever. Isn’t it worth the 
minute it takes to fill out the coupon—to learn for yourself what Louden Barn Equipment is doing for other 
farmers? Just check the information you want. The coupon will bring it to you—conditions and results that will 
show you how easily and reasonably youcan solve your problems—whatever the size of your herd, barn or farm. 


We will send you the evidence. Louden up-to-the-minute improvements quickly pay for themselves in greater 
milk production from your herd, in protecting the health of your cows, in fewer veterinary bills. These im- 
provements keep on adding a profit year after year for a lifetime. These facts are from the records of Louden 


Equipment owners—farmers like yourself. Read them over. Judge for yourself. 


10% to 40% More Milk 
Louden Water Bowls pay for 
themselves and show a profit 
before the first winter is over. 
Lengthen lactation period. 
Save time and the falling off 
in production that results from 
turning cows out to water in 
zero weather. Prevent spread 
of disease from cow to cow 
through water. Send for book- 
let and prices. 


One Trip—Five 
Wheelbarrow Loads 


Louden Manure Carrier with 
easy hoist and big, heavily built 
tub takes drudgery out of barn 
cleaning. Takes five wheelbar- 
row loads in one trip —so easy 
a 12-year old boy can use it. 
Biggest time and labor saver 
you can put in your barn. Easily 
installed in old or new barns. 
Write for folder. 


LABOR-SAVING 


is admittedly one of the greatest fac- 
tors in labor saving and dairy profits 
today. Your cows profit in health as 
you profit in money. Take the Lou- 
den Steel Stalls and Stanchions. Real 
pasture comfort in the barn. Cows 
quickly stanchioned and released. 
All the modern advantages over old, 
discouraging, unsanitary, wooden 
stalls. Louden Water Bowls bring up 
milk production right away. End the 
job of turning the cows out to water. 
Louden Manure Carrier with worm 
gear hoist, durable track, heavy spot- 
welded tub, takes out five wheel- 
barrow loads at a trip. An easy push. 


Here’s WhatUsersSay: 


“T have a boy 11 years old and he 
cleans the barn while I milk 12 
cows.”—John Rissler, Durand,Wis. 


“I am using my litter carrier the 
fourth winter. A time saver. Labor 
cut three-fourths.”—A. E. Dietzman, 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


“The water bowls certainly beat 
driving cows out in cold, snowy 
weather. I wouldn’t be without 
them for twice what they cost.”— 


E. B. Irvin,White Hall, Md. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1210 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 

New yore : 

t. 


Albany Boston 


Toledo icago 


Canadian Factory: Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


BARN EQUIPMENT 


“We feel that our barnwork haseasily 
been cut in two by Louden equip- 
ment.”— Fred Peterson, Irma, Wis. 


“With Louden Equipment I know 
from personal experience the care 
of a herd’is made profitable and a 
pleasure instead of drudgery.”—P. 
Winkelman, Granville, N. D. 


“Louden Stanchions are just right— 
simple, durable. We have two barns 
Louden equipped.”— H. G.. Willy, 
Holman, Wis. 


Coupon Brings You Full 
Information Covering— 


Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Manure 
Carriers, Feed Carriers and Trucks, 
Water Bowls, Steel Pens, Manger 
Divisions, Bull Staff, Cupolas, Venti- 
lating Systems, Hog House Equip- 
ment, Hay Unloading Tools, Power 
Hoists, Barn and Garage Door Hang- 
ers—in fact“Everything for the Barn.” 


Use the coupon. MAIL 


Wewill gladly explain, if de- :LOUD 
sired, how this better equip- | 
ment can be paid for out of 


income instead of capital. 1 Venti 
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" WM. LOUDEN 


Pioneer inventor of 
Jabor-saving barn 
equipment. Invented 
t hay carrier in 
1867. Holds firstU.S. 
atent on Manure 
farrier. Displayed 
first all-steel cow 
stall and stanchion. 
Over 200 other labor- 
saving patents. Still 
on the job daily. 


Get This Help 
in Barn Planning 


Our Barn Plan Department will 
gladly help you plan in building 
or remodeling a barn. Help you 
get the best arranged, most con- 
venient barn for the money you 
spend. A barn that will save 
thousands of needless steps 
every year; one that saves lum- 
ber waste, with the best type of 
roof for your needs and with 
large, roomy mow capacity. 


Over 15,000 barns have been 
built from the plans freely given 
by Louden Barn Experts. Just 
tell us the number and kind of 
stock you have to house and 
when you intend to begin build- 
ing. We willsend free of obliga- 
tion blue-print plan suggestions 
to fit your needs. Write today. 


THIS COUPON TODAY?! 


EN, 1210 Court St., Fairfield, Ia. ! 


_ Send me postpaid without obligation full! 
information on: I 


1 CO Stalls and Stanchions 1 Manure Carriers 


lating System (1) Water Bowls 


! 

1D)... ++. ++e. + (What other equipment?) J 
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make barn improvements, When?,....... 


“The bill carries $250,000,000. Of 
this, $100,000,000 is for the handling 
of cotton and $150,000,000 for the 
other commodities.” 


Comments by Opponents 


In discussing Mr. Fulmer’s bill, 
Representative Haugen of Iowa as- 
serted that it was his understanding 
that the cotton people were joining 
with the others in the demand for 
farm relief. The committee is against 
any single subsidy feature and pro- 
posed to treat all branches of agri- 
culture alike, 

Representative Aswell of Louisiana 


expressed himself as unalterably op- 
posed to the bill. He said it. would ‘‘en- 
slave agriculture and_ reduce it to 
peasantry.” He argues ‘that the meas- 
ure is unconstitutional and would 
destroy the cotton co-operatives, be- 
cause the Federal Board would take 
over their functions and thus discour- 
age membership. He further said, “If 
it should become operative, it would 
destroy any member of Congress who 
supported it, because of the feeling 
that would be aroused when the fed- 
eral tax gatherer appeared in the 
cotton sections to demand his pound 
of flesh.” 


CLIP YOUR COWS 
IT MEANS MORE.- 


Cleaner and Better Milk. 


CLIPPED COWS during stable 
months will keep them clean and 
comfortable and keep dirt out of 
the milk pail. 

CLIPPING improves the health 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, 


129 West 3ist St. 
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BOOsTS © 
HIS EARNINGS 


$25 A WEEK WITH 
THEFULLER 


AUXILIARY TRANSMISSION 
FOR FORD TRUCKS 


“T averaged $1.00 to 
$1.25 a load and with 
my FULLER Auxili- 
ary Transmission I 
can haul at least. four 
more loads of gravel 
a day than can drivers 
whose trucks are not 
equipped with FUL- 
LERS,”’ says Steve 
Collins, 1632 Lincoln 
Avenue, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 
“The FULLER helps 
me boost my earnings : 
$20 to $25 a week. I can take bigger loads than any other Ford Truck in 
the pit, and outpull and outrun them all.” 


Mr. Collins’ truck has a high speed worm gear, and he makes 25 to 30 miles 
an hour on the level loaded with two tons of sand. With the FULLER he 
breezes up ordinary hills in intermediate, while others labor along in low. 
His FULLER increases his truck’s pulling ability 80%. In the gravel pit he 
pulls through sand hub-deep without stalling 


The FULLER has just as much money-making value in farm work, as in the 
construction field. Its flexibility and increased pulling ability will help you 


carry more loads and do more work every day. Yet it is so simply made 
that it costs only $60.00, plus cost of installation. 


PRICE $6002 ciccn 


$5.00 Additional West of the Rockies 


FULLER & SONS MFG., C2. 


MICHIGAN 
24 YEARS 


Ask your Ford Dealer about the 
FULLER Auxiliary Transmission 


KALAMAZOO 


TRANSMISSION BUILDERS FOR 


From Every Dollar's Worth of Feed = 


Thousands of Letz-Dixie Dairymen make profits like this, 
“In November It received $1.05 for each dollar spent 


for feed - Profit $0.05 
Then I bought ge Letz- Dixie Mill. 

In December I received $196- - - Profit $0.96 
In January I received $2.23 - - - Profit $1.23 
In February I received $2.53 - - - Profit $1.53 


H. Schwalbach, Eland, Wisconsin 

Whether you feed cows or steers you too can multiply your 
profits. The Letz-Dizie Mixed Feed Maker turns home-grown 
crops into home-milled feeds. . This increases milk and beef 
production, improves health and cuts feeding costs. Get your 
copy of “The Feeder’s Own Book of Facts.” Letz-Dixie dairymen 
and stockmen wrote it. Write today. 

Letz Mfg.Company, 122 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 


IL MIXED FEED 


dE, Ate MAKER 
Willincrease animal Will ronnie a 50% to Will save 25% of your 
i production 15% to30%. 2 75% as much feed crops. 3 present labor can: ie ee 


4. Will release 25% to 5 Will greatly i oe the health and 
a mi meee plone pins the deed oh life of 
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DAIRYMEN — BREEDERS 


Pierce-Easy Bull Ring Kant-SukCalfWeaner 


Aquality product forstockmen Made with hingejoint—swings 
who want a “better than ordi- out of way when calf eats or | 
nary” ririg. Standard sizes in © drinks. Calf size 459; Yearling — 
/ ‘copper, bronzeandnickelsilver. 557; Cow 65, post paid. 

i US. 


; Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. eC PAEES 
VAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY — Burlington, Wis. 


Opinions, Brickbats, and Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative. destructive or constructive, 
It may be cows or crops, religion or polities, or what at the time most 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It is 
your own editorial page and the most effective editoria] is short and to the point. Hoard’s 
Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


wise or foolish. 


Votes for the Jersey 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In your last 
issue I noticed an article by A. G. 
Ingham in reply to “Butterfat” 
which certainly is a fine bit of sar- 
casm. The best way to settle such a 
question is by comparing records of 
different leaders of the two breeds. 
I am glad to offer a few official rec- 
ords of Jerseys and if he will supply 
the Guernsey records we will have a 
real ground for comparison. 

Our first record is that of Sophie 
19th of Hood Farm. At the age 
of nineteen years she has eleven rec- 
ords totaling 7,545 lbs. fat; highest 
year’s record, 999.1 lbs. fat. Her son, 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm, has sired 
104 daughters who had official records 
up to November, 1925. These daugh- 
ters at an average age of three years, 
eleven months produced an average 
of 580.46 lbs. fat. Fauvic’s Prince had 
88 daughters with official records. 
These daughters at an average age 
of two years, eleven months averaged 
587.26 lbs. fat. We have included the 
record of every tested daughter of 
these two bulls, not the high ones 
only. 

Vive La France in her six first lac- 
tations produced 5,332 Ibs. fat and 
seven living calves. For two consecu- 
tive years her fat production exceed- 
ed her live weight. Her highest year’s 
record is 1039.29 lbs. fat. The year 
before she produced 1031.64 lbs. fat. 

Darling’s Jolly Lassie, as a junior 
four-year-old, produced 1141.28 Ibs. 
fat in one year. 

Namrow, at sixteen years of age, 
started test and produced 16,008 lbs. 
milk, 774.9 Ibs. fat. 

Financial King’s Interest at 24 
years of age, had had 20 daughters 
and one son. 

Of course, Guernseys have exceed- 
ed some of these records, but not all 
by any means; in fact, we believe 
only a small part of them. 

The grand average of all Guern- 
seys is good, but no better than that 
of Jerseys. This being true, and 
since Jerseys mature younger, pro- 
duce and reproduce profitably just as 
long or longer, and since the original 
investment is less, we see no reason 
for doubting that Jerseys are more 
profitable. 

So far as health is concerned I 
shall quote the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture on tuberculosis, one of the 
worst diseases: “Holsteins tested, 
381,998; reactors, 29,971; per cent, 
7.85. Ayrshires tested, 15,972; reac- 
tors, 663; per cent, 4.15. Guernseys 
tested, 82,824; reactors, 3,444; per 
cent, 4.16. Jerseys tested, 33,889; re- 
actors, 7,438; per cent, 2.37. All oth- 
er breeds tested, 407,774; reactors, 
14,858; per cent, 
1922 or 1923, copied by “The Ohio 
Jersey,” 1923. 

The reason Jerseys sell more rea- 
sonable than Guernseys is because 
they are much more numerous and 
evenly distributed. The main reason 
for seeing few Jersey ads in the Dai- 
ryman is that every leading breeder 
and a very large part of all Jersey 
fans take the breed paper, ‘‘The Jer- 
sey Bulletin.” I counted the ads in an 
old number (Noy. 11, 1925) and 
found 104 offering Jerseys for sale— 
not so bad. 

This is getting too long to add a 
few records of comparison on profit- 
able production so will refer you to 
“Types and Breeds” by Plumb. If we 
can get comparative tests by disin- 


“gone South when you compared this 


3.64.—Report of 


. and we will show the world a thing 
- two. 
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terested persons we shall go far 
toward solving this problem but until 
then the two breeds seem to be the 
leaders in net profit produced and we 
vote the Jersey first by a good margin. 

Michigan. W. E. Main. © 


‘Favors Colorado 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Would just 
like to say a few words in the way of. 
friendly advice to the readers of the 
Dairyman who are thinking of mov- 
ing, and especially those going to the 
extreme South. 

There are many things to take into 
consideration when one from the 
North thinks of going South. I know — 
from observation and personal ex- 
perience. I was reared in the South 
Coast country and came to Moffat 
County, Colorado, in December, 1917, 
and lived here ever since except one- 
winter when we went back for, a visit 
and vacation. All went well till hot 
the first of March when the sun began 
to get very warm and we were glad_ 
to head back to cool Colorado. 

Now it seems that every one is try- 
ing to get everybody he can to come 
to his part. That’s fine if they will 
stay, but I am afraid too many times” 


with all conditions before moving to 
a new place, and especially whe 
making long moves. I am sure Mr. 
Leach and Mr. Ramsden are both do- 
ing fine and, no doubt, the change in 7 


families have suffered the loss of 
some of their dear ones from making ‘ 


estate salesman—just simply a farm : 
er and am not offering you anything 
for sale. But as some of the other 
writers have told you the good things | 
about their counties (which I am sure| 
are true) I just want to call your at- | 
tention to Moffat County, Colorado, 
and all Northwestern Colorado. We 
have an empire of undeveloped and) 
slightly developed land of the prairie, 
rolling and mountain lands, either ir- 
rigated or, what we call, dry farms, 
where you men from the northern and 
central states would think you had| 


rl 


Mm 


climate with that. 

We don’t. grow gyrapefruits or 
bananas, but we can grow the finest) 
of small grain, potatoes, head lettuce, 
cabbage, and almost all kinds of 
vegetables of finest quality. Corn has! 


wheat 20 bushels per acre. 
grown as much as 10 tons of mark 
able potatoes per acre. This is a 
country to grow high class field see 
If any of you are interested in t 
section, I would be glad to assist yo 
as much as I can, as we need more 
good farmers, more good co 
horses, and sheep; in short, every- 
thing to develop this big new country 
I might say that good land can be 
bought for from $10 to $50 per acr 
according to improvements and dis: 
tance from town. 
Give us more good neighbors 2 
farm papers like Hoard’s Dairy: 


So here’s three cheers for 
Dairyman. Good luck and a Me 
Christmas to it and all its many 
readers. 


' Colorado. Wit H. ‘ROGERS 4 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


ny 


Cp 


Complete—Ready to Work 


When your work requires a concern—the Dodge Brothers 
truck—or additional trucks—the dealer. He will be right there year 
need is immediate. after year to sell and to serve. 


You can get the Graham Brothers Only great mass ‘production en- 


mE cy ee CR a "8 ables Graham Brothers to build 
delay. They are built in the right orien, dependable 
sizes and with the correct body | as 

trucks at such low prices. 


styles to fit your needs. 


° GRAHAM BROTH 
And your dealings throughout the Does tet ae a 


Pea Olale ruck ater With ONC Grin Growers (enurat tenant ceases 


Graham Brothers Trucks and Commercial 
Cars meet 91% of all hauling requirements. 


%-TON COMMERCIAL CHASSIS - - - - $ 670 
1-TON CHASSIS (G-BOY) - ----- re 885 
1%-TON CHASSIS - - ---+--+-+-e-e- 1245 
2-TON CHASSIS © - - - - - + - - + @ 1445* 


*Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional. 
Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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What do you 
think of the farm future? 


“AM FAMILIAR with other farm- 
ing localities,” writes Ed McDon- 
nell, of Lewistown, Montana, 
“and know of no place where, 
with the same investment, you 
can get the returns you can here, 
if a practical farmer.” 


Mr. McDonnell came to Mon- 
tana with only $200 in capital. 
Today he owns and operates a 
fine diversified farm in the heart 
of Judith Basin, near Lewistown, 
Montana. His average crop of 
wheat is 25 bushels to the acre; 
oats, 65 bushels; barley, 40 bush- 


Are your children satis- 
fied to remain on the old 
farm when there are so 
many opportunities in a growing 
country with its development 
ahead of it? 


Why don’t you come to Mon- 
tana or western North or South 
Dakota, a country that offers 
marvelous opportunities to the 
active farmer? The ‘“‘land- 
boomers”’ have passed, but they 
left wonderful farmland behind 
them. In 1924 the farmers who 
held on harvested 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat, liquidating the 
debts incurred during the de- 
pression. The 1925 crop netted 
evenagreaterreturn. Dairying, 
cattle and hog raising, all forms 
of diversified farming, are work- 
ing miracles on the broad plains 
and green valleys of the Upper 
Missouri River basin. 


You will be astonished at 
Montana and western North 
4 South Dakota. The climate 

ehtful and healthful. Min- 
ater-power have 
zwealth to many 


els; alfalfa hay, 3 tons; white 
potatoes, 150 bushels. 

His stock and poultry produc- 
tion is equally successful. Hogs 
have never suffered from disease; 
his small flock of sheep increased 
136% in 1925. He keeps an aver- 
age of 200 head of cattle; raises 
chickens, turkeys; milks 7 cows. 

“I consider Montana’s climate 
better than that of Iowa, Wis- 
consin or Minnesota,” says Mr. 
McDonnell. “The opportunities 
here are excellent for practical 
farmers and stockmen,” 


equipped with hospitals, 
schools, churches, stores 
€ and theatres, are centers 
for inspiring community activi- 
ties. Neighbors are friendly. 
Great trunk railways keep you 
in close touch with markets. 
Roads are good. Fine land can 
now be purchased at reasonable 
prices on easy terms. 


Thisisthelandto growin! A 
farm here means a free open life 
that your family will love on 
land that will show you a profit 
each year. Your children may 
add their farms to yours; and 
as the country grows the value 
of your fields will grow with it. 
Those who buy and settle in this 
country today will be the well- 
to-do leaders of tomorrow! 


Harry F. Hunter, 24-B 
Agricultural Agent, C. M. & St. Paul Ry. 
Room 796, Union Station, Chicago 

I am interested in your ad about Montana 


and the Dakotas. I would like information 
on the subjects checked below: 


1 Corn 


O Dairying 
) Flax 


1 Cattle Raising 

0 Sheep Raising (1 Rye 

{) Hog Raising O Barley 

LJ Wheat ( Living and Climatic 
; Conditions © 


Name 
P. O. Address_. 
County 


State 


News from Washington, D. C. 


January 10, 1927 


[SPECIAL TO HQARD’S DAIRYMAN] 


Washington, Dec. 27—The oleo- 
margarine bill introduced in the 
House by Congressman Tincher of 
Kansas is regarded as a dangerous 
piece of legislation by all who have 
seen it except the advocates of more 
oleomargarine. There are no indica- 
tions that it will receive any 
official consideration at this time, 
as before getting consideration it will 
be the subject of hearings before the 
House Agricultural Committee, and 
this committee will be very busy for 
some time after January 1st. with 
hearings on the general agricultural 
bills. The bill is regarded generally 
as a clever effort of the oleomarga- 
rine interests to get more favorable 
legislation through an apparently 
harmless looking bill introduced by a 
congressman who has a good record 
as a friend of agricultural legislation. 
Congressman Tincher has represent- 
ed a big wheat growing district in 
Kansas. He retires from Congress 
with this term. 


The Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on Dec. 22, two days before the 
House recessed for the holidays. An 
analysis of the bill shows that the 
Bureau. of Dairy Industry has not 
been treated very well, all of the in- 
crease for this work having been cut 
out by the House Committee. 


oo : 


A farm relief legislation is now in 
position to have early and a large 
amount of consideration the coming 
two months. Senator McNary has in- 
troduced the bill in the Senate which 
will have the most of the attention, 
with Congressman Gilbert N. Haugen 
introducing the same bill in the 
House. Each one is the chairman of 
the committee which will have the 
task of considering the bill and hold- 
ing hearings, and this assures that 
this particular bill will have the right 
of way. 

The bill is very similar to the one 
proposed last year. The equalization 
fee plan for providing the money re- 
quired is the same as a year ago, ex- 
cept that it is especially provided 
that this fee is to be collected from a 
“marketed unit” of the commodity. 
so this will relieve all payments from 
farmer producers. As. to wheat, for 
instance, the fee will be collected at 
the elevator or the mill. 

The operation of the bill is limited 
to five commodities: cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, and hogs. 

The bill if enacted will provide for 
a board to be named by the President 


from names submitted by farmers’ 
organizations, which board is to op- 
erate as needed to keep surplus crops 
from reaching the domestic markets 
to depress prices. This is the pur- 
pose of the bill and the money to do 
this is provided first as a loan fund 
of $250,000,000 from the treasury 
such as is used up to be repaid from 
the equalization fee as indicated. 

There is more general agreement 
among the agricultural leaders than 
has been found in previous years. 
The only difference seems to be from 
a few representatives of cotton pro- 
ducing districts who assert that the 
cotton interests are in so serious a2 
plight now that they can not pay the 
equalization fee, and hence they ask 
to have this fee as to cotton deferred 
for two years. | 

All mention of dairy products is 
omitted from the bill as it now 
stands. 

& 


The Lenroot—Taber bill, after a 
two-day hearing in the Senate Com-- 
mittee on Agriculture, reached a point 
where the opponents asked for an op-— 
portunity to submit amendments 
which, if accepted, would result in 
the withdrawal of their opposition. 
In a conference then held an amend- 
ment was decided on which in sub- 


_ stance excepts a twenty-mile strip in 


Canada from the operation of the. 
bill provided that the milk or cream — 
produced in this twenty miles of the — 
station where it is sent is sent to such — 
station and there either pasteurized — 
for sale as fluid milk or cream, or 
used in making condensed or evapo-- 
rated milk or cream. Adopting this 
amendment leaves the full provisions — 
as to barn score, bacteria count, cool- 
ing, and sanitary requirements effec- 
tive as to any milk from outside this 
20-mile zone which is to be shipped | 
into this country. Senator Lenroot 
and Congressman Taber agreed to 
this change, and the Senate Commit-_ 
tee promptly approved and reported 
the bill. It now goes to the Senate 
calendar and will be passed at an 
early date unless no unforseen fur- — 
ther opposition arises. This change 
will make it necessary to send the bill — 
to conference as the bill without this 3 
amendment passed the House. q 
. Notices have been sent out of the © 
American Dairy Federation office | 
here this week stating that President — 
Bailey has called a meeting of the 
Executive Committee and of the “Co-— 
ordinating | Committee” which he 
named at the annual meeting, the 
joint session to be held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, January 10th. 
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Breeding and Improvement 
of Farm Animals 


Students of animal breeding, 
whether in the class room or on the 
farm, will find some interesting and 
helpful reading in a new _ book, 
“Breeding and Improvement of Farm 
Animals,” by Victor A. Rice of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

The real objective of the author is 
that of effecting a more intelligent 
use of the proven facts in this fas- 
cinating field of human endeavor. 


The practice of animal breeding is 
many centuries old but a scientific 
understanding of the behavior of 
germ plasm through which an indi- 
vidual inherits the factors that con- 
trol its form and function is com- 
paratively young. 

The author seeks to make plain the 
possibilities and limitations in ani- 


| mal breeding. 


To do this he has of — 
necessity included a discussion of the 
more important findings of scientific — 
investigation particularly as related — 
to the “how” and “why” of inherit~ 
ance. These chapters will not be easy _ 
reading for those who have not had — 
preliminary training in cytology, em-~ 
bryology, and genetics. 


The major portion of the book, — 
however, is devoted to the practice of 
animal breeding. Subjects of particu, 
lar interest to dairymen are: Grading 
and. Crossing, Inbreeding, Selection, 
Breed Analysis, and Sterility. The 
chapter on Breed Analysis is espe- 
cially good in that it is devoted al- 
most entirely to data on the dairy 
breeds of cattle. 


Copies of this book may be Securall 
through Hoard’s Dairyman Book De- 
‘partment on receipt of ube regular 
price, $3.50. 


Caring for Cream in Cold 
Weather 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—During the 
winter months it is no longer a prob- 
lem to keep cream cool and sweet in 
order to obtain a better price. It is a 
problem, however, to keep the cream 
from freezing. 

When cream freezes, the solidifica- 
tion starts from the outside and 
moves gradually inward. The water 
in the cream is the first to freeze 
and the solids are driven toward the 
center. When the creamery or cream 
station operator samples this cream, 
he doesn’t have the time to melt it 
and bring the frozen material back 
into solution, but instead the cream is 
stirred and the frozen part is broken 
into small particles. The icy parti- 
cles that go into the sample jar will 
nearly always result in a lower test. 

In case the cream producers belong 
to a co-operative creamery, they owe 
it to themselves and to their organi- 
zation to deliver cream that can be 
handled in the shortest time and can 
be made in a better finished product. 
This cannot be done by delivering 
frozen cream. It requires more time 
for the creamery operator to stir 
frozen cream and often cans have to 
be heated before they can be emptied. 
Freezing also affects the properties 
of the butterfat so that the body of 
the butter is mealy which lowers its 
market value. 

The Dairy Department of Iowa 
State College recommends the use of 
a simple device which can be made 
at a fairly low cost and will not only 
serve aS a means of keeping cream 
from freezing, but it can be used dur- 
ing the remainder of the year to keep 
eream sweet. 

A good oak barrel is sawed off one- 
third of the way down. A large box is 
constructed to set the barrel into, al- 
lowing at least eight inches between 
any side of the barrel and the box. 
The box is filled with dry sawdust, 
which is to be kezt dry at all times. 
If this device is not placed in a build- 
ing, it must be covered to keep out 
the rain because if the sawdust gets 
wet it will not act as a good insulator. 

This device is placed between the 
well and the stock tank and all the 
water going from the pump is piped 
to the top of the barrel and down to 
the bottom. The outlet is at the top so 
that the oldest water in the barrel 

will be carried off. 

This barrel will hold two five-gal- 
lon shotgun cans. The cream is 
placed in the water immediately af- 
ter separation. This should be done 
invariably the year around, because 
it will cool much faster in the water 

Yand souring will be delayed much 
longer. The sawdust acts as an in- 
sulator, and the water in the barrel 
' will freeze only slightly on. the sur- 
face, and the cream will be kept from 
freezing in the coldest of weather. 

Towa. EUGENE KELLEY. 


Foreign Legume Seed to be 
Colored Red, Green, and 
Violet 


According to recent federal seed 
regulations, foreign legume seeds will 
be dyed different colors so they can 
be readily recognized. The following 
includes the chief provisions of the 
act: 

Alfalfa seed and red clover seed 
of known foreign origin other than 
Canada, and not formally determined 

_ by the Secretary of Agriculture to be 

‘unadapted for general use in the 
United States, will be colored ap- 
proximately 1% green. 

Imported alfalfa seed and import- 
ed red clover seed of unknown origin, 

or formally determined by the Sec- 
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Like the Horse that’s an Easy Keeper 


You know the horse that’s referred to as an easy keeper—the 


one that keeps in better condition on less feed and does as much 
or more work than heavier horses—the horse you can always 


depend upon. 


The John Deere 15-2 


7 is the Easy Keeper 


in the Tractor Field 


It produces more power with 


less weight. 


It does more work with less fuel and oil. 
It. gives many more years of satisfactory service at much 


lower cost for upkeep. 


It produces its great power to do your work as you want it 


done at costs unbelievably low. 


Its great power, combined with 


light weight; its extreme simplicity; 
its complete enclosure of working 
parts; its automatic oiling system; 
its ease of operation, inspection and 
adjustments—these are but a few of 
its qualities that have made the John 
Deere a sensational success in the 
hands of its thousands of users. 


The John Deere is making hun- 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET, WRITTEN BY 


JOHN DEERE TR 


Reading this booklet is the next thing 
to actually talking to 101 users of the 
John Deere Tractor. It contains 101 let- 
ters of the many hundreds that have been 
received from its enthusiastic users. Many 
of these owners are farming under con- 
ditions similar to your own. Their ex- 
perience is worth money to you. 


dreds of new power farmers. It is 
replacing hundreds of outfits that are 
inefficient and costly to maintain. It 
is replacing hundreds of tractors that 
are lacking in power to meet present- 
day farm needs. 

Know what the John Deere will do 
for you before you buy a tractor. 
See it at your John Deere dealer’s. 
Ask him for a demonstration. 


ACTOR OWNERS 


You will also get a folder that illus- 
trates the John Deere in its actual colors 
and that tells all about it. 


Write to John Deere. Moline, Illinois, 
and ask for booklets SW-414. 
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retary of Agriculture to be unadapt- 
ed to general use in the United 
States, will be colored about 10% 
red. 

Alfalfa seed and red clover seed 
from Canada will be colored approxi- 
mately 1% violet. 


Carver County Holstein 
Breeders Meet 


On December 10, the annual meet- 
ing of the newly organized Carver 
County Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
tion was held at Waconia and in spite 
of the big snow storm on the preced- 
ing day, thirty-five members were 
present. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: F. C. Oelfke, 
president; J. A. Anderson, vice-pres- 
ident; R. J. Kratzke, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Many plans were made for a large 
number of projects for the coming 
year and a $25 silver loving cup was 
donated for the champion Holstein 
ealf club calf to be shown at the 
county fair at Waconia.—Minnesota 
Holstein Breeders’ Association. 


9 other models 
to choose from. 


Be < 
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Don’t for 4 Months 


We will send you any model of Olde Tan Harness and 
you don’t pay us one cent for four months! We also 


give 30 days’ FREE TRIAL. 


| Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. Thegg 


BABSON BROS., 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 28-51 CHICAGO 


*| water themselves. We fit any make equipment. 


O1dTan iz: 


New Low Prices! 


Write today for our catalog showing new models 
at new low prices. Olde Tan is the famous har- 
ness with the“*Buckleless Buckle’ and Metal-to- 
Metal wherever there is wear and strain—makin 
it the strongest, longest-lived, most economica: 
harness to be had! 


W: if } Send for free book, together with our 
rile: special ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months”’ offer. 
Don’t wait until your old harness breaks down! Write. 


The Last Word in Modern Barn Equipment 


Glazed Stoneware Salt and Mineral Feeders and 
Water Bowls. If you want healthy cows and high 
production then let the cows regulate salt and 


The large, heavy cups held by springy clamp have 
proven themselves unbreakable for livestock. Cheap 
and never wear out. Guaranteed. We sell dinscug 
Sample feeder $2.00 prepaid, if steel _po+, 
size. Literature free. Agents wanted 
IDEAL SALT FEEBER CO., Morris 
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A scene sketched from a photograph taken 
on the farm of Jake Lahr, Eden Valley, Minn, 


Dairymen Say 
It’s the Perfect 


Teat Cup 


Teat in 
Normal 


Resting Suet 
Position ed is iticen 


Flowing _ Relief 


dt Milks th: Cows Clean 


“I have now used the Burrell Milker five years 
without missing a single milking. Under nor- 
malconditions,the Burrellleavesnohandstrip- 
ping. And if there is a cowin the herd that has 
sore teats, she can be milked with the machine 
without trouble. Itseemsthe Burrell Teat Cup 
is perfect.”—Jake Lahr, Eden Valley, Minn. 


HE strongest claims for the Burrell Milker are made by Burrell 
users. Thousands of them summarize their experience and ex- 
press their praise of the Burrell Milker in the single sentence — 
“It Milks the Cows Clean”’. And one of 


Sk Skims the Mith 
Chan 


For many years, the wonderful 
Link Blades of the Burrell- 
Simplex Cream Separator 
have made it famous as the 
closest skimmer. Ithasa greater 
capacity for the size of its bowl, 
for the speed at which it is 
operated, and for the power 
required to run it than any 
other separator. It is simple, 
light and easy-running. But, 
above all, it skims the milk 
clean —and that’s what you 
want in a cream separator. 
Four sizes — 350, 500, 750, 1000 
lbs.— hand or power driven. 


men. 


Milk Clean”. Every 


(number) 
My name is ............cceeces: 


My post office is 


TRADE MARK KEE 


RR 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. INC., 10 Albany St., Little Falls, New York. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 
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I =o eet use a milking machine, 


the reasons why it milks the cows clean 
is the Burrell Air-Cushion Teat Cup. 


It Cushions Teats with Air 


The vacuum suck pulls the air 
out of the air reservoir, at the 
top of the cup, over the square 
shoulder, creating an air cush- 
ion which supports the teat. 
Between sucks air returns to 
the air reservoir, thus giving 
complete relief. The Burrell 
Air-Cushion Teat Cup—made 
of pure nickel silver—has no dangerous rubber 
linings. It is simple, sanitary—and comfortable. 


4 Exclusive Features 


(1) The Automatic Controller, which regulates 
the suction to suit exactly each individual cow; 
(2) the Air-Cushion Teat Cup, which supports 
and compresses the teats by air alone; (3) the 
Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely prevents 
contamination of the milk from the pipe line; 
(4) the Positive Relief Pulsator, which gives com- 
plete rest between pulsations and assures natural 
circulation—these four exclusive features make 
the Burrell practically a perfect milking machine. 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairy. 
One pictures and describes the Burrell 
explains how “It Milks the Cows Clean”. The other tells 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 
simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “‘It Skims the 
airyman sho 
interesting, practical, helpful books for handy reference. 


Milker and 


uld have both of these 


I sell 


cream 
whole mill 
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MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 


the expense. 


YOUR COW 


The lowest grinding cost per bushel is achieved by the 
greater capacity per horsepower of the 


HOWELL Roller Feed Mill 


Built like a flour mill. | 

Trouble-proof—gives lifetime service. 
or rye flour twice as fast as any other type of mill—at 

13 sizes—any capacity—a size for any engine. Write for catalog. 


R. R. HOWELL & CO., 


No buhrs, no stones to wear out. 
Grinds feed, graham 


4 Malcolm St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s NDairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wise, 


Wayside Musings 


JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN 


I pay special attention to the 

passing of the old year and 

the appearance of the new 
year. It is necessary that we shall 
have some points in time at which we 
may take stock of our possessions, see 
wherein we have suffered loss, and 
wherein we have profited. In our 
checking up of material profits and 
losses it may be well to consider to 
just what degree we have, personally, 
entered into the matter. 

Some people tell me that old year 
and new year mean nothing to them; 
that all life is merely a succession of 
days—some good, some bad, some 
just “so-so.” Of course it is true 
that life is made neither better nor 
worse by a calendar unless the calen- 
dar happens to be one of those 
atrocities given away by merchants 
with no appreciation of the bad in- 
fluence of the ugly upon the spirit of 
man. 

There can be a very real value in 
viewing the passing year in reflective 
mood. If we must mark this year 
down as a year of reverses, of losses, 
of failures, then we shall have to be 
specially thoughtful. No man can 
enter upon a new period of time and 
hope to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities if he enters that new period 
of time without hope and optimism. 

Where are we at? What has life 
done to us? Has it killed our hope 
and sent us on our way mere plod- 
ders? Have we come to think that 
there isn’t very much that we can do 
to make things better? Have we 
been disappointed so often that we 
are afraid to brighten up and take a 
new grip upon things for fear that 
we shall again be disappointed? 

It is a difficult thing to ask peo- 
ple to “cheer up!’’ when they have 
been disillusioned and have small 
faith in anything. And yet, it is just 
that that we must ask them. When 
a man is disillusioned and hope is all 
gone, there is nothing that can save 
him except to reillusion him, to re- 
kindle hope. 

The life we must live is not a 
child’s play. It is stern business. We 
are doomed to see hope shattered 
and our dream-castles wrecked. And 
yet the only antidote for the poison 
of hopelessness is new hope. 

You must see the sort of being man 
is! God-like in his qualities; able to 
turn inward upon himself and weigh 
his mistakes and errors; able, after 
innumerable failures and mistakes, 
to make of his life a reasonable and 
worth-while expression. 

The man who coddles us in our 
misery and agrees with us that life is 


a rotten failure is not our friend but | 


rather our enemy. He is helping us 
to stay down and if we aren’t careful 
he will put us out permanently. 
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The Old Passes, the 
New Appears 


But someone will say: ‘How many 
times shall a man get up and try © 
again?” To that there can be but — 
one answer: “As many times as it. 
may be necessary.’”’ A man is never 
licked until he admits he is. 

Hope is the element cast into hu-: — 
man life to keep us out of the insane 
asylums. You can’t live life in this. 
world unless you ean* continue to — 
hope even when hope is well-nigh — 
gone. j 
There is a great story in the Old — 
Testament in the Bible. Jacob — 
wrestled all through the night with 
an angel, and as the day was break- 
ing the heavenly messenger wanted — 
to go away but Jacob wouldn’t let go | 
until he got the blessing he wanted. 
God must admire the man who is un- — 
conquerable provided, of course, the — 
man has his stubbornness set in the: — 
right direction. : 

There isn’t any tonic in the world — 
that is quite so valuable as the tonic. — 
of a buoyant, hopeful, optimistic, — 
forward-looking personality. Some- | 
how, under the spell of such a per- 
sonality, the clouds disappear, the — 
sun comes out, you get your rake and 
rake up the refuse and wreckage of 
the past and begin to build again. | 
We need men and women of that. — 
type and the more we have the better — 
world we’ll build. 5 

I listened to a couple of speeches. 
the other day that did me more good — 
than all the learned discourses of the — 
wise men. It was at a calf club ban-~ 
quet that I heard these speeches. 
The one was by a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen. He was businesslike; he — 
knew where he had failed; he laughed ~ 
off his failure; he was not carried — 
away by his successes; his face was — 
toward the future; he expected to do 
greater things. The other speech 
was by a girl member of about the 
same age. She had a sane, whole- 
some, healthful view of things. She, 
too, had been successful but took it — 
all in sweet reasonableness and was — 
looking forward to greater conquests. © 
In the most matter-of-fact way she 
rejoiced over the boys and girls, to-— 
gether, going in for work that means 
finer and better dairy stock. 

I could not help but conclude that — 
the problems confronting agriculture 
and dairying in America are not in- — 
superable while we have young peo- 
ple of that type. : 

The old is always passing and the 
new is always appearing. Let’s take 
new courage and walk face forward — 
into the future, confident that all will 
yet be well. There has been a good 
deal of kicking but perhaps the kicks ~ 
haven’t always been organized and — 
aimed in the right direction. j 

The world will have as much confi- — 
dence in you as you have in yourself. — 


Eulogy of the Horse 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, in his inter- 
esting book, “The Other Wiseman,” 
gives this eloquent eulogy of the 
horse: 


-“How close, how intimate, is the 
comradeship between a man and his 
favorite horse on a long journey. It 
is a silent, comprehensive friendship, 
an intercourse beyond the need of 
words. They drink at the same way- 
side springs, and sleep under the 
same guardian stars. They are con- 
scious together of the subduing spell 
of nightfall and the quickening joy ef 
daybreak. The master shares his eve- 
ning meal with his hungry’ com- 
panion, and feels the soft, moist lips 
caressing the palm of his hand as 
they close over the morsel of bread. 


In the gray dawn he is roused from 
his bivouac by the gentle stir of a 
warm, sweet breath over his sleeping 
face, and looks up into the eyes of his — 
faithful fellow-traveler, ready and 
waiting for the toil of the day. Sure- 
ly, unless he is a pagan and an unbe-— 
liever, by whatever name he calls up-_ 
on his God, he will thank Him for — 
this voiceless sympathy, this dumb > 
affection, and his morning prayer will — 
embrace a double blessing—God bless 
us both, and keep our feet from fall- — 
ing and our souls from death! And 
then, through the keen morning air, 
the swift hoofs beat their spirited 
music along the road, keeping time to 
the pulsing of two hearts that are 
moved with the same eager desire— 
to conquer space, to devour distance, — 
to attain the goal of the journey.” 
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A discovery that will help YOU! 


Have you heard about the new motor oil, Iso-Vis? It’s an important 
discovery that will save you money and worry and all kinds of trouble! 


Iso-Vis is altogether different from other motor oils. It behaves 
differently. It gives instant and complete lubrication! It puts an end 
to dilution troubles! It cuts down repair bills! 


“How can Iso-Vis do all this? How is it differ- 
ent?’’—you ask! It’s a story that will interest you 
—a story you ought to know. 

While you are plowing corn or cutting hay, a 
group of men you have never seen are working for 
you every day in the research laboratories of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). They are prac- 
tical scientists of long experience and intensive 
training. Their work is carried on in the field as 
well as in the laboratory. 

For many years these men have been working on 
the problem of dilution. It’s your problem—but 
you have so many others you undoubtedly never 
have given it much thought. 

The farmer, of necessity, usually keeps his car 
in an unheated garage. On acold morning it is hard 
to start. Do you know the reason? Motor oils 
generally have been so thick in cold weather that 
the engine could not turn over readily—they would 
not flow onto the bearings and the engine was 
not lubricated until after about ten minutes of 
“warming up” or operating. 

Oil of the past was too heavy to start easily. But 
it soon becomes thin. The fact was established that 
motor oils lost two-thirds of their viscosity (lubri- 
cating efficiency) before the car 
had gone 200 miles. That was 
your problem of dilution! You 
realized it in terms of trouble 
and repair bills! 


Some people said that noth- 
ing could be done about it. But 
the scientists of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) followed 
the farmer’s method. They just 
kept on working. Working to 
improve the lubrication of your 
car and your tractor. 


Two years ago these men succeeded in solving 
the problem of dilution. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) recently announced Iso-Vis, the 
result of their work, after thoroughly demonstrat- 
ing its efficiency in hundreds of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) cars and trucks. Iso-Vis is not an 
experiment. It is an established achievement. 
Enthusiasm is high. The world’s leading auto- 
motive engineers say that Iso-Vis is the biggest 
forward step that has been made in the lubrication 
of the automotive engine. 


Iso-Vis is different from all other motor oils. It 
is the only motor oil whose viscosity stays within 
the zone of correct lubrication. Iso-Vis has the 
right body to start with and it maintains that body 
until it is drained off. 


No need to worry because the garage isn’t heated. 
No longer is it necessary to keep the ‘‘choke”’ out 
for miles. Iso-Vis-gives instant lubrication under 
extreme cold weather conditions. The oil circu- 
lates through the lubricating system immediately. 
The engine is quick and eager! After a thousand 
miles of motoring Iso-Vis has not thinned out. 
Dilution troubles are over when you use Iso -Vis! 
It costs more per quart, but 
less per mile! 

There are grades of Iso-Vis 
made especially for trucks and 
tractors which will save your ex- 
pensive machinery and reduce 
your worries and your repair bills. 

Iso-Vis is a discovery that will 
help you. The Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) offers Iso- 
Vis as another proof of its friend- 
ship for and co-operation with 
the farmers of the Middle West. 


Standard Oil Company, 210South Michigan Avenne, Chicago 


(Indiana) 
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DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


Twin City November Milk 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
paid $2.50 a hundred for 3.5% milk delivered 
in St. Paul during November. The association 
handled 19,413,633 lbs. milk, of which 26% 
was surplus. Distributors paid $2.60 a hun- 
dred for milk, surplus and expense reducing 
this to a 10-cent spread between prices re- 
ceived by producers and prices paid by Cis- 
tributors. 

Cream patrons were paid 58 cents a pound — 
for butterfat in first grade cream during No- 
vember. This is 7.4 cents above the average 
price of 92-score butter on the New York — 
market. 
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December Milk Prices 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) © 

Table I represents a comparison of the net 
prices received by producers in 105 local mar- 
kets, for fluid milk (test 3.5%) f. o. b. local 
shipping point or distributors’ country plant: 
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f Table I—December Producers’ Prices by Geographic — 

Mei Sections 

4 wT eee NG ee 

x WX. WE : Comparison of — 
Wi \ f! Wi Yi % 4 Uf f Range of average prices — 
ai \ fi et; yf & Sections of prices 1926 1926 1925 
i mY ! fy. |, ) y)} percwt. Dec. Nov. Dec. 

\ Y New England $3.00—8.82 $3.48 $3.45 $3.47 

Middle Atlantic 2.85—3.15 2.86 2.85 2.75 

E. No. Central 2.05—8.23 - 2.61 2.57 2.59 © 

W. No. Central —1.75—2.75 2.35 2.28 2.34 

South Atlantic 2.80—5.90 3.85 3.82 3.97. 

E. So. Central 2.385—3.40 2.70 2.66 2.69 

W. So. Central 1.90—3.04 2.68 2.78 2.68 . 

Mountain 1.93—3.20 2.45 2.44 2.59 

Pacific 1.95—3.03 2:66: 2.67 -2,91e 

Farm and winning herd of W. J. United States 1.75—5.90 2.85 2.79 2.87 

5 : : E 

Schimmel pfenig, Marshfield, Wis. Table II shows for certain representative 


city markets the prices of standard grade 
milk (Grade B, test 3.5%) received by pro-— 


“We fed the right feed liberally’ ssem-= 
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Producer — 


And Mr.Schimmelpfenig’s profit aes! 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

San Francisco, Calif,’ 
Denver, Colo. 


3.11—3.21 14 


went up 43% 


Hartford, Conn. 4.22* 16 
d a & Washington, D. C. 3.60 15 
HEN W. J. Schimmelpfenig got a new with small amounts of concentrates. “Stump pele ete eee 
manager for his dairy farm at Marsh- _ pasture both years. Nee cee, nia ee a aq 
ee field, Wis., last March, his herd of 19 Thirty-nine per cent more milk in 1926; 43% De Mine ee ee Coe 
Holsteins got a new ration. more profit! For this record, certified by the Louisville, Ky. re ee a 
Peter Bushman, the new manager, talked en- official tester of the association, Mr. Schimmel- aaitbecinta os, i448 
thusiastically about Corn Gluten Feed. He had  pfenig was awarded first prize of $1,000 in the Boston, Mass. 4.08* 16 
fed it for 16 years. So, the next day after he contestconducted by the Associated Corn Prod- be pan ee sae ee 
came, a load of it arrived at the Schimmelpfenig ucts Manufacturers to encourage better feeding. St. Louis, Mo. 2.95 13a 
2.60 13 
barn Butte, Mont. - 
: : . Lincoln, Nebr. 2.10 10 4 
Good feed, good feedin ee ae ge 
5 > ’ } 4 
The records of the Marshfield Cow Testing ._- 5 a New York, N.Y. 15 
Association take up the story here. From April We fed the right feed liberally,” says Mr. Cleveland, Ohio 8.50% 14-16 


Tulsa, Okla. 2.45—2.80 15—20 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 


1 to October 1, 1926, six high cows produced Bushman. 


53,732 pounds of milk. They ate a grain ration 


There is much meaning in those words. This 
of which 39% was Corn Gluten Feed (see ration). 


herd was not superior in productive capacity to 


thousands of others. It Sioux aay So. Dak. : ee u 
Memphis, Tenn. F i 
Compare the aes . oe a Dallas» Tex, 2.60 13 
eed liberally — before Salt Lake City, Utah 2.45 10—11 
two years A: HE RAT I O N asture ca i 2 d th Richmond, Va. 3.93—4.05 14 
ema Sa canes gs 8 ede Seattle, Wash. 2.60* 


‘ Now look at 1925. Five 
of the same cows were 
in the herd. A sixth, the 
high cow of that year, is 
added to makea fair com- 
parison. These six cows 
produced 38,638 pounds 
of milk. They ate home 


Average ration for 6 months of 1926 


Corn Gluten Feed (39%). . 300 lbs. 
Oats 


100 lbs. 


THE RESOLE 


(the six cows) 
1925 1926 


pasture. 


In the great dairy sec- 
tionsof the United States 
liberal feeding of Corn 
Gluten Feed is paying 
high returns. Test Corn 
Gluten Feed, for results, 


in your herd. Your deal- 3 


Spokane, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘ 2.35—2.50 12 
2.90 11 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 


Prices paid per hundred pounds for stan ‘ 
ard grade milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at the deal- 
ers’ country receiving stations or at the pro- 
ducers’ railway shipping points, as also price 
f. o. b. city, are given in Table III: : 


Table 111—December Prices at Country Stations _ 


grown grains largely, Apr.—Oct. Apr.—Oct. Increase er can supply you. At country Freight zones to — 
Milk 38,638 lbs. 53,732 lbs. 15,094 Ibs. station which prices appl 
Ponce f 9224.23 $751.36 43% New Haven $3.70* 28c rate : 
Washington 8.02* 35c 10 gal. can 
Chicago 2.50 All ae 
Baltimore 2.97* 35c rate pe 
Boston 3.385* 181—200-mile zon 
St. Louis 2.20—2.35  34c rate F 
Trenton 2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
Buffalo 2.57*—2.62* °28c rate : 
New York 3.10*—8.15* 201—210 mile zon 
Cleveland 3.12*—3.19* All Ge 
Philadelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone 
3 Pittsburgh 8.15* All 
LATED CORN PRO DU GAS MANUFACTURERS Scranton 2.90 30c rate 
. Dallas 1.90—2.20 All 


208 So. LaSallé St., Chicago, Il. 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 
The following net prices were reported pa 
to members of producers’ associations supp 


753c rate. 


“8 


ing the cities listed. Prices announced in ad- 
vance for such cities are usually of two 
classes, ‘Basic’? and ‘“‘Surplus,’”’ the former ap- 
plying to that portion of the milk which is 
used in fluid form for city wholesale and re- 
tail trade, and the latter applying to that por- 
tion classed as “Surplus,” which is used for 
manufacturing purposes: 


Tablc 1V—Net Prices Paid Members of Producers’ 
Associations for 3.5% Milk 


Previously announced 


4 
Cities Paid* Pe- prices for same period 
riod Basic Surplus 

Hartford $3.83 Oct. $4.22 Butter markets 
Des Moines 2.29 Oct. 2.40 $2.00 
Baltimore 3.46 Oct. 3.55 Butter markets 
Boston 2.447 Oct. 3.13 Butter markets 
Detroit 2.82 Oct. 3.00 Butter markets 
3t. Paul 2.41 Oct. 2.60 All milk pooled 
New York 2.58 Oct. 3.10 $2.15—2.46 
Akron 3.02 Oct. 3.40 $2.10 
Cleveland 3.01~ Oct. 3.30 Butter markets 
Philadelphia 3.475 Nov. 3.49 Butter markets 
Pittsburgh 3.185 Oct. 3.50 Butter markets 
Milwaukee 2.78 Nov. | 2.90 Not announced 
Duluth 2.48 Noy. 2.70 All milk pooled 


*F. O. B. City unless otherwise indicated. 

7181—200-mile zone 

+201—210-mile zone 

Table V gives for a few cities the retail 
prices of special milk, certified milk, cultured 
yuttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream testing 
18 to 25 per cent butterfat: 


Save 
$10 to $20 
on every calf! 
1lb, Blatchford’s 
Cal? Meal guaranteed 
equal in food value to 1 
al. milk! Costs only a 
raction of what your 
milk is worth. pee to 
feed. Raises big healthy 
calves. Used and endorsed 
tae ental yO oe 
Last Drop” A nomical milk substitute. 


“ Ask any user. ¥ 
Send for FREE Sample 
Just a bit but enough to show quality. Send now. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. witwtcat ti. 


5 “Good to the 


Vhen Buying Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
Your Merchant or Dealer—It Helps Us! 


on this wonderful, 
latest model Page. 


Milker 
a An offer on 
THE milker 
which solves 
the milker 
problem.The 
latest, the 
best and 
simplest 
in milking 
pa CMR eS; 
Wheel it in and on below at ones to find 
es: Set ates seer 
: able 
OFFER. This offer is made only i personal letter to 
eee who own 8 to 40 cows. This offer is POSI- 
TIVELY for introductory purposes. Only one dai 
in a neighborhood now gets it. Even though you tow 
you won’t buy a milker until next season, if at all, write 


% 
% 


PI 


us today, and your rights (in case you should want it 
later) to this extraordinary special offer and direct 
rock-bottom | will be reserved for you as long 
as this offer ts in your territory, PROVIDED you 
write NOW. No obligation whatever. Invest a 2c 
stamp—it may mean $100 or more to you!—Also:— 
Milking Book 
We send you with our special 
offer a booklet that tells what 
the U.S. Govt. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture says on milkers. Also State 
. < Govts. Also givesProf. Layson’s 
ton on the all-important question of teat cups, 
log also describes Page milkers in detail, gave 
pet omernees even want mer offer ww" 
ever wan s" 
Now" Burton- 
tion. Now we warn ws ge Co. 
you — so RSs Dept. 4621 
— Send the .."" 400N. Michigan Ave. 
nat ww" Chicago, Ill. 
ptpo GE Please send me (without obliga- 
e yw" tion) your letter explaining your 
we" extra special offer. 
ww Also send year free illustrated catalog on 
GE milkers and your terms of 8 


latest model P. 
pay. 

| Also copy of your 10-year guarantee, and your 
| Mammoth circular of letters from farmers telling 
' they use your milker on their own cows, 


; 
| months to 


| Would you like to bea FARMER AGENTT?.______- 


j = of many leadin 
} = The editors farm nae know 
| the Page Milker. A leading editor said, ‘I advise 

to investigate all good machines, including the 
¥age offer as per coupon above.” 
BOUT iii til 
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Table V—December Retail Prices to Consumer__ | 


Spe- Certi- But- Cot- 
cial fled ter- tage {Light 
Cities milk milk milk- cheese cream 
per per per per 
at. at. at. Ib. % pt 
Cc Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts 
Akron 16—18 20 & 10 16 
Asheville 19 25 15* 20 
Baltimore 30 14 15* 16 
Boston 18% 263 10 
Buffalo 14 26 10 2* 19—22 
Chicago 17 25 10—20 15* 16 
Cleveland 19—20 25 12—13 15 15—22 
Dallas 24 8—9 11—14 
Denver 14 I—8 20 14 
Des Moines 14—25 9—11 14 13—14 
Detroit 25 35 16 
Duluth 14 25 8 15* 17 
El] Paso 17 10 20* 15—16 
Hartford 18—25 25—35 18 
Indianapolis 16 10—12 20 12—13 
Jacksonville 25 12 80 15—30 
Lincoln 14 20 10 15 10 
Los Angeles 28—30 10 17 
Louisville B83 24 13 16 
Memphis 30 6—7 20 15 
Miami 30—35 35 20 25—30 
Milwaukee 14—18 25 6 10 14 
Minneapolis 22 7—13 12* 15 
Nashville 18 10 20 16 
Netv Orleans 18 81 14 17 
New York 30 28 11 
Omaha 15 20 10 11 
Philadelphia 16 380 3 17 
Pittsburgh 25 10 16 
Richmond 18 8 15* 14 
Salt Lake City 15 7 12% 15 
San Francisco 25 14 20 20 
Spokane 15—18% 18% 10 20 15 
St. Louis 18 25 10—18 15 17 
Trenton 17 30 13 25 13—14 
Washington 18—20 30 15 15—20 20 
*12 oz. package. 718—25% fat. 


Cold Storage Holdings 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
The following is a report of the cold storage 
holdings of dairy products on December 1, 
figures being given in thousands of pounds 
(000 omitted) : 


Dec. Dec. 1 Dec. 1 

Be-yr. ave. 1925 1926 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Butter, creamery 67,999 74,754 64,377 
Cheese, American 50,333 66,495 68,896 
Cheese, Swiss 7,301 9,041 8,227 
Cheese, Brick 1,741 2,110 1,535 
Cheese, Limburger 1,025 1,292 1,584 
Cheese, all other 6,082 5,623 5,766 


These holdings include stocks in both cold 
storage warehouses and packing house plants. 

The decrease of butter in storage in Novem- 
ber was 36 million pounds as against 20 mil- 
lion pounds in November, 1925, and 33 million 
pounds average for the same month’s average 
for the past five years. With a continuance 
of lower production of a year ago, this indi- 
eates a strong market condition providing 
general business conditions maintain their 
present levels. 


Butter and Cheese in 
December 


During the first week in December butter 
steadily advanced to 56 cents in New York 
and then maintained this price until the 21st, 
when a sharp decline of 4 cents took place 
in less than three days. Similar conditions 
took place at the other markets, due it is said 
to apprehension on the part of buyers that the 
market could not be maintained at preyailing 
prices. A relatively small import of 16,872 
boxes of New Zealand butter at New York 
and temporary release of butter that had 
been held up in lake transport, was sufficient 
to bear the market. Also, more liberal ar- 
rivals of fresh butter and a slowing up of 
demand at Chicago caused that market to 
register a decline. 

Following these declines a more firm tone 
developed and price advances on all markets 
were again apparent. On December 27 the 
New York market ruled firm at 53 cents de- 
spite the arrival of 3,538 boxes of New Zea- 
land butter, this imported butter selling for 
51 to 52 cents. Withdrawals from storage 
have continued at a satisfactory rate and in 
excess of the withdrawals a year ago. Re- 
ports on production are conflicting, but the 
market opinion continués to hold that it is on 
the increase. This is partly substantiated 
by the volume of fresh butter arriving in 
the market, but the onlooker away from the 
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Better 


Get the full satis- 
A faction and profit 

from careful feeding 
and breeding by having 
your barn right. 


Let us help, you get your barn right and save you money and many 


a backache. 


When you turn your present barn into a real money maker or build a 


new one, this big organization can help you. 


Get the benefit of 


their forty-four years experience in planning and in designing and 
building equipment to cut out work, worry and expense. 


Get a Barn Plan and Big 228-page Star Line Book Free 


Tell us the size and kind of barn, hog house or poultry house you want to build or 


send sketch of one you want to fix up. 


We'll help you develop your own ideas and 


furnish a floor plan blue-print without the slightest cost or obligation to you. 


This big 228-page book shows you how Star Equipment cuts down production 
costs by saving steps, time, feed and labor; by preventing dirt, dampness, waste, 


accidents and diseases that wipe out profits. 


Shows all about Star Stalls, Pens, 


Water Bowls, Litter Carriers, Hay Carriers, Door Hangers, Ventilators and other 


conveniences. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


Complete Barn Outfitters 


Harvard, Illinois 
Albany, N. Y- San Francisco, Calif. 


STAR 


Letter, coupon or postal brings it to you. 


HERR ERE RRR ER ERB 
@ Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co. (Inc.), Harvard, Ill.: gy 
f@ Please send Star Line Book. I expect to | 


@ OBuild OBarn About when 9g 
gi ORemodel (Hog House BQ 
| OEquip Gent Houses (ee @ 
| TN eae orc eee ee A 
ry Address.) fa. soe ee a 

Send floor sketch for free plan blue- & 
@ print. H-1§ 


market recalls that this same bearish opinion 
has been expressed for the past several 
months and it has not come to pass. 

As will be noted in the chart, the average 
price of butter for the first 24 days in De- 
cember is five cents above last year and ten 
cents above 1924, despite a decline in the last 
four days of four cents. This decline was 
stopped on the 24th and the advance to 53 
cents on Monday is likely to be well main- 
tained for the balance of the month and into 
January. At least from a pure statistical 
standpoint, we can see no reason for any 
further decline. 

The cheese market continues firm, with 
slight advances in price. The average thus far 
for December is 24.7 cents on the Wisconsin 
Board, prices advancing from 24.25 eents on 
the first to 25.25 cents on the 27th. This is a 
half cent above December of last year and 
four cents above December, 1924. 


November League Price 


The New York Dairymen’s League an- 
nounces that the basic net pool price for No- 
vember is $2.72. This is for 100 lbs. of 3.5 
per cent milk in the 200—210 mile zone. It is 
14 cents over the October pool price, and 11 
cents over that of November, 1925. 


Despite the drop just before Christmas, December butter will average five cents above 


a year ago and ten cents above 1924. 


Here’s Gold / 
Dollars, several hundred yearly, 
are added to profits from your herd 


by scientifically exact separation. 


Each United States Cream 
Separator is equipped with a 
perfected, self-adjusting, disc bowl 
that brings all the butter fat glob- 


ules to a point of center and recovers 
them without loss or damage to 
their composition, 


Cream Separators 
* are manufactured in 
seven sizes— motor or engine 
attachments for the larger sizes. 


Prompt shipment can 
"be made of complete 

separators or repair 

parts for any style, 


Stocks carried at eight conveniently 


\ located shipping points 


NEuone Machine Co. Inc. 


BELLOWS FALLS, 
VERMONT, U.S.A, 


A New ALUMINUM BRONZE 
WORM GEAR for $7 


A perfect worm 
sizeand in com: 
al. Inspecte ~ 
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“As the Twig is Bent” 


Johnny comes home from school, 
pives his books and hat a toss; they 
land, perhaps, on the table or a chair 
but more probably on the floor and 
there they stay until mother picks 
them up. Jimmy is told to feed the 
chickens right away. He forgets and 
mother does it. Mary is told to put 
her room in order, make her bed, 
hang up her clothes, etc. She does it 
in a haphazard way or not at all if 
she is in a hurry to get away. Moth- 
er does it, saying as she picks up af- 
ter them, “Oh, they are just chil- 
dren, they will change when they get 
older.” She is deceiving herself and 
wronging her children by taking that 
attitude. It is easier to do the things 
ourselves than to see that the chil- 
dren do them correctly but we cannot 
defy or ignore the laws of Nature 
and get away with it. “As the twig is 
bent. so will the tree incline,” is as in- 
evitable as night and day. 

We live by habit all the time but 
they are habits we acquire. We have 
not one habit at birth; we acquire 
them each and every one. The first 
habits are formed in the first few 
weeks of our lives,—habits of waking 
at regular hours for food, habits of 
going quietly to sleep in our cribs at 
regular hours, or habits of crossness, 
fretfulness, of crying to be rocked 
and petted., 

Our system, mind, nerves, and 
muscles are so constructed by Nature 
that we learn to do things more easi- 
ly and quickly by practice, and there 
lies one of the secrets of habit for- 
mation. When we first try to learn 
something new, playing the piano for 
instance, we are slow, inaccurate, 
and have to devote every ounce of 
our power of concentration to the 
task but after a while we play more 
easily and surely, finally we become 
so accomplished that we can play 
without conscious effort. The task 
that was once so arduous and diffi- 
cult is now a pleasure and an almost 
unconscious act in so far as the mus- 
cular effort is concerned. We have 
formed a habit; trained our mind, 
nerves, and muscles to co-ordinate. 
And so it is with all other habits. 

The babe has no habits, but he 
soon acquires habits of some sort. 
We can train him to have some cer- 
tain ones and not to have others. He 
is like plastic clay in our hands to 
mold as we desire and like clay he 
will harden and ‘‘set’? and the mold 
into which he “sets”? will be, nine 
times out of ten, the mold into which 
he will remain throughout life. I 
made the exception of one in ten for 
it is not absolutely impossible to 
break a habit if the desire to do so 
and the will power is strong enough. 
The “ifs” are so powerful, however, 
that it rests on us, the parents, as a 


grave responsibility to train our 
children in right habits. 
What are right habits? First of 


all, I would put down absolute and 


° 


licit obedience. It should begin 
ind is erroneous. I do not 
ipping or cruelly treat- 
~neglecting it, but it 
the mother and 
_ild to “spoil’’ it. 


th. The idea that a baby is too: 
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If a child has been taught to be 
obedient, then training in other de- 
sirable habits and avoiding undesira- 
ble ones will not be difficult if we, 
the teachers and trainers, are earnest 
enough in our desires to put ourselves 
earnestly and sincerely to the task. 
Next to obedience and almost on a 
par with it I would place “health 
habits,” the habits of personal clean- 
liness, neatness, eating proper foods 
in the correct manner, deep breath- 
ing, correct posture, regular sleep- 
ing habits, etc. In building a house 
the builder is very particular that his 
foundation is sturdy and true. Good 
health is the foundation of a gooa 
and useful life and into our hands 
the building of that foundation has 
been entrusted. Let us be as particu- 
lar as the builder. Cheerfulness, 
orderliness, good manners, courtesy, 
truthfulness, honesty, thriftiness, ir 
fact all the attributes of a desirable 
citizen can become habits for our 
children. When habits “set,” char- 
acter is formed. If we could only 
get that thought burned into our 
souls, “Habit is the basis of charac- 
ter,” how much more watchful we 
would be of the precious plastic 
years of childhood. 

How can we train our children in 
right habit formation? James, the 
great psychologist, gives these three 
rules: 1. Get initiative. 2. Get prac- 
tice. 8. Allow no exceptions. By 
initiative is meant motive or desire. 
We must have a purpose in view; for 
the first few years it is the parents 
who must have the desire. As soon 
as the children are old enough to 
realize we can tell them why» they 
should do so and so and inspire 
them with the longing, perhaps at 
first with the desire to dress them- 
selves to receive the praise of daddy 
when he tells them how big they 
are getting, or to eat the right foods 
so that they may be strong like dad- 
dy or Uncle Dick. 

We know it is the novice, the un- 
skilled that is slow and inaccurate in 
any line of endeavor. To make hab- 
its a part of our nature we must 
keep going over and over the act we 
wish to fix and we must make the 
doing of the act pleasurable as pos- 
sible. In teaching a child to put 
away its toys or to hang up its 
clothes we must be persistent. We 
must have a definite place for each 
article. To say, “Jessie, put up your 
clothes” is not enough. We must as- 
sign a certain place and say, ‘Jessie, 
put your clothes on this hook” and 
then see to it every day until it 
comes just as natural for him to put 
them there as it is for him to come 
in the house. We must insist on the 
doing kindly and quietly instead of 
saying as we often do, “Oh, for good- 
ness sake, Jessie, when will you ever 
learn to put anything in its place, I 
just get tired to death telling you not 
to throw things down.” It will take 
lots of patience and rigorous self 
control to hold ourselves in hand but 
if we can’t, then it won’t be much use 
to try to train our children for they 
learn as much by example as by pre- 
cept. 

The third rule, allow no excep- 
tions, is not as easy as it sounds. 
Perhaps Johnny begs to be excused 


“just this once,’ or he forgets and 
we could far more easily do the task 
ourselves than call him back and so 
we let him go that once and then it 
is so hard to get back into routine 
again; so much is lost for which we 
have labored. Until the habit we are 
endeavoring to establish becomes 
fixed as an unconscious act, we must 
be on guard all the time. 


If we wish to break an undesirable 
habit, let us not just forbid the do- 
ing of it and’ then inflict punishment 
if it is done. A habit once formed 
becomes a part of our very being and 
it is very hard to break. We must 
substitute some other habit, watch 
for the old habit patiently and kind- 
ly and with sympathy, and we must 
not forget that the blame for that 
habit is ours. Before you attempt to 
break a habit in your child, try it on 
yourself. You will then have the un- 
derstanding that you should have. It 
is far easier and more kind to start 
children right at birth. There are so 
many influences affecting children to- 
day that parents do not have as long 
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a time to train their children as they 
used to and it behooves us to make 
the most of the early years of child- 
hood. It all depends on us and we 
need not expect the discovery of 
some new moral antiseptic, some new 
pink pill that can be administered 
three times a day before meals that 
will transform children into angels of 
conduct, thereby giving us relief 
from care and anxiety. Nothing will 
ever take the place of constant care 
and watchfulness and desire on our 
parts for “as the twig is bent the 
tree will incline.’—GRAcE GORDON. _ 


Manners or No Manners 


Should parents teach good man- 
ners to their children? Some seem 
to think they might just as well wait 
until they are old enough to learn 
what they want to. Others keep nag- 
ging the little folks for every error 
they happen to make and say the 
children never remember anything 
they tell them to. Some refuse to 
take their children away from home 

(Continued on next page) 


Looking Slim 


It is the thought that one gives to clothes that counts for smartness, and a charming wll 
especially adapted for stout figures is found in pattern No. 2461. tc 
enhance its slenderness by gathers over the bust and tiny tucks at waist which distribut 
Step No. 1—just as your material appears after it h 
Step No. 2—the centre-front slashed, which forms the rever, and collar at 
tached; the tucks at waistline inserted and sleeves set into armholes. 
practically completed, showing the inverted plaits ready to be made. 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. The 86-inch size takes 4 yards of 36-inch material witl 


the fullness properly. 
been cut out. 


See diagram! 


\% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


Pattern of above style guaranteed to fit perfectly. Price 10 cents in stamps or coin (coi 
preferred). Address Pattern Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. - ¥ 


Z * Step. q 


It is cleverly designed t 


a 


Step No. 3—the dres: 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 


while they are small and others take 
them everywhere regardless of the 
outcome. How may we reach a hap- 
py medium? 

Mrs. B., a young mother who had 
mot forgotten her own childhood, 
decided to try playing manners in- 
stead of plain teaching them. Her 
daughter, Martha, was a typical little 
homemaker who loved to play house 
with her dollies. She was having a 
merry teaparty one day when this 
new idea popped into her mother’s 
head. So as soon as Mrs. B. could 
finish her necessary work she stepped 
into the next room where Martha was 
playing and asked if she might 
play too. Of course little daughter 
was delighted and she listened in- 
tently while her mother explained 

at she was Mrs. Riggs of the Doll’s 
Home Bureau and if Martha wished 
she would teach her dolls how to act 
at home and when they were enter- 
tained as guests. 

Soon big and little mother were 
very busy placing the tiny dishes and 
all tableware in the correct places 
while the dolls, sitting in a row, ap- 
peared to be watching intently. 
“There, now,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Riggs, “everything is ready. Seat 
your children and we will begin their 
good manners teaparty.” Mrs. Riggs 
carefully explained to each doll just 
how to eat the different foods and 
to say “please” and “thank you,” not 
one word or act escaping the atten- 
tion of little Martha. 

Many more tea parties were held 
and some days the dolls were divided 
between mother and daughter so 
that Mrs. Riggs and Martha, who be- 
came Mrs. Martin, might exchange 
calls and there was a sharp rivalry to 
see whose children would behave the 
setter and not only at the table but 
all through the social call from the 
‘how do you do” to the “good-bye.” 

As years went on, the play part 
seased but mother and daughter still 
sontinued to be etiquette partners 
10t only in outside life but in every- 
lay home life. Martha, now grown to 
1 charming young lady, says she will 
never forget the courtesies she 
learned in childhood play and she 
1onors her mother who took time to 
ay one foundation for her daughter’s 
lappiness and that of those around 
rer.— LULA A. CAMP. 
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Don’t Drown Your Ferns > 


With winter here once more, we 
nust begin to think of ways to keep 
3 much as possible of summer in the 
louse. Nothing—that is, nothing but 
i good supply of heat—helps to keep 
ummer with us as much as house 
ants that are really flourishing and 
tot the sickly kind that we are most 
familiar with. 
_Of all the winter plants, I believe 
hat ferns are the most satisfactory 
e long run and here is the advice 
it I recently got from a gardener 
> knows ferns just as you do your 
nily : 

ost people,” he said, “make the 
e of fairly drowning their 
erns. They should always be wa- 
ered sparingly—just enough to keep 
he soil moist—and especial care 
ould be taken not to overwater if 
hey are in a jardiniere; never let. 
n stand with their feet in water. 
“It helps them, too, if you will oc- 


wash thoroughly with mild soap 
, rinsing them well afterward. 
bug, a white wooly insect that 
orks close to the bottom of the 
ronds, is one of the worst enemies of 
use ferns. If the plant is badly af- 
ed, cut off the whole top to within 
nch of the ground and let it 
again; otherwise make a daily 
ination and destroy with a tooth- 
all of the insects. Red spider is 
nother insect that thrives in a dry 


a 
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climate; it is a sucking pest and can 
be eradicated, as can also the aphis or 
green fly, by washing or spraying the 
top with clear water. 

“To promote fern growth, apply 
once in two to four weeks a dilute 
solution of nitrate of soda—one tea- 
spoonful to a quart of water—or else 
two teaspoons of household ammonia 
to a quart of water or manure leach- 
ings.””—Lucy THOMPSON, — 


Furnace Cookery 


In the present days when the 
farmer’s wife is still valiantly trying 
to cut down the high cost of living se 
that it will keep within the bounds of 
their low income, she has to figure 
where she can save even a few cents. 
Few people know that they can use 
the same fire that heats their homes 
to cook their meals if it is properly 
managed. A furnace can be used 
very nicely for this purpose if you 
know how to go about it. On the 
broad ledge inside of the furnace 
door many things can be cooked and 
baked. 

You might begin by baking pota- 
toes here. It will take from one 
hour to an hour and a half, depending 
upon how great a fire you have. Af- 
ter you have baked potatoes success- 
fully, you can try scalloping them, 
but be sure to cover your pan with 
a tight lid. 

One of the greatest treats offered 
us is real Boston baked beans. Pre- 
pare your beans in the usual way and 
place them in an earthen jar and cov- 
er over. Bake them a long time and 
occasionally turn the jar around. 

In order to roast meat I purchased 
a small tin roaster for a quarter. It 
probably measured 8x12 inches. 
Then placing my meat in and adding 
a little water, I put it upon the ledge. 


I found that I had to keep one eye- 


on it and turn it if the fire was very 
hot. But it surely roasted the meat 
deliciously. Chicken can be stuffed 
and roasted here. I place a small 
square of white cloth over my chick- 
en to keep it from burning and pour 
my water over that. 

Apples may be baked, meat loaf 
made, soup is delicious when cooked 
here, and many pop corn in their 
furnaces. 

Many kinds of pudding can be 
baked by placing the pudding pan in 
a second somewhat larger pan con- 
taining water. I always make my 
rice and bread puddings this way. 

Many scalloped dishes may be pre- 
pared, among them scalloped corn, 
macaroni, oysters, and a dish of 
scalloped potatoes and ham is a great 
favorite. 

Try cooking in your furnace some 
day when the fire is low. Watch care- 
fully whatever you are trying to 
bake and you will have to be gov- 
erned by what amount of fire and 
heat you have. If you have an old 
stove lid you may use this as an ex- 
tra grate and by laying it upon your 
ledge it will widen your space for 
cooking. 

This way of cooking proves very 
handy when you wish to leave a meal 
cooking for several hours while -you 
are at church or away. When you 
return your meal will be ready and 
hot. How much it means to come 
home from church and have a hot 
meal that can be set upon the table 
immediately! Many farmers’ wives 
seldom go to church for this very 
reason. The family is hungry upon 
their return and do not care to wait 
an hour or so for the dinner to cook, 
and it is dangerous to leave a stove 
running for so long with no one to 
watch it. And, oh, how the folks do 
hate a cold dinner after a long, cold 
drive. 

A whole meal can be left cooking 
in this way while you are gone. You 

(Continued on next page) 


This New Heat“ 


Ideal VECTO saves fuel and heats 
healthfully all the rooms, where an 
ordinary heater fills only one room 
with lifeless, “scorched air.” 


The soft warm air streams upward and 
outward, constantly through all rooms. 
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Next toIdeal ARCOLA Hot Water Radiator Heating, VECTO 
offers best heating for small buildings! Price $97 (freight 
extra). $10 down. Catalog (free). 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 8316 S. Michican 


Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 


and out of your churn 
comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color’ is 
purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and National 
food laws. Used for 
years by all large 
| creameries. Doesn’t 


‘ solutely _ tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


Dandelion 


Buttertolor 


ree 


HUNDREDS of 
Delicious Radishes 
and Gorgeous Poppies 


AXIS bed of magnificent 
long stemmed Maule Hy- 
brid Poppies and Hundreds of 
crisp, red, round, delicious Maule 
Radishes * * * two full size packets % 
of Maule Pedigreed, Guaranteed 
and Tested Seeds (value 50c), Free 

if you order only one dollar’s worth 
from our new catalog. This liberal 
offer of two great novelties is made to 
celebrate our Golden Anniversary. For 
50 years we have been selling the high- 
est class seeds and bulbs at the Lowest 
Prices. Send for our Free Catalog to- 
day. It contains valuable garden in- 
formation. It has two ruled 
pages for your own data. It 
pictures and describes 
more than a thousand va- 
rieties of the finest vege- 
tables and flowers. 
Wm. Henry Maule Co. 


Maule,Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grown 


Se. 
“ 


40th Year of Service 


Thousands have planted Olds’ Seeds with in- 
creasing satisfaction during the last 40 years. 


We specialize in high quality Clover Seed, Al- 


falfa, and Sweet Clover, in Seed Corn, Seed 
Oats, Barley and Wheat, in Seed 
Potatoes, Vegetable and Flower 


Seeds, in_ Bulbs, Plants, and 
Shrubs. Immense stock. 


40th Annual Catalog 


L.L.OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer72 Madison, Wisconsin 


ALZE. 
FA 


Jue § 


SEEDS, 


— with the sepa ie says ny 

or winning yields and bigger prof- 4238 
its, All Karey northern grown, re~ QS 
cleaned and thoroughly tested. 

Leading varieties. Alfalfa, & 
Timothy, Clover, Sweet Clo- 
ver, Oats, Speltz, Wheat, 
Corn, Potatoes, etc., at £ 

the lowest prices, when 
quality is considered. 


59 Years’ Service 
and our unequaled reputation for 
quality is back of every pound of Sal- 
zer farm seeds. Why not sow Salzer 
Seed this year and reap bigger yields 
and bigger profits? Don’t shut your 
eyes toquality—don’t waste time,mon- 
ey, labor planting poor seed—remem- 
ber the Best Seeds Pay Best Profits. #i 
Write us at once for our big new 138M it €' 
page illustrated 1927 Seed Book. 

John A. Salzer Seed Co. 

x 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 


Made to comply with 
\ Departments of Weights 
4 and Measures. Large 
“8 7-inch Dial, with dis- 

H tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order di- 
rect or through any lead- 


Ne. D. 40 ing supply house. Speci- 
$4.50 Ne. D.120 fy “‘Pelouze.” 

Ne. D. 60 $6.50 pELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
$5.50 prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


eS 
FOR MILK 


These disks will positively remove sediment and 
bacteria from milk, that no other straining medium 
can reach, 

SIZES TO FIT ALL STANDARD STRAINERS 
Free—Iif dealer can not supply you send dealers 
name to us. and tye will mail you free sample. 


SANITARY COTTON CO., 1415 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


White Blossom 


$200 ers 


ER, 


ed - 
BERRY SEED Co., Box © 


, Watch our Specie 
real farmers’ bargr 


* 
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Vises DAIRY 


REMOVE FOR 
DOUBLE WATERWAY 


WATER INLET 


ert y 


EALIZING the need for a simple, effi- 
R cient and economical milk pasteurizing 
outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 

ries, CP offers the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit consists of a combined heater and hold- 
er, sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. (Bottle filler 
is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 
health boards’ requirements. 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and will increase your 
business. The Victor is a business builder. Write 
for full information and prices. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 
1245 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


Relief 72 sight 

“The Lord helps him who helps himself.” And 
farmers can help themselves in the South— 
many of them are doing it— farmers who 
have moved from “the Frozen North” to. “the 


Sunny South”. 


All kinds of farming can be made pleasant and profit- 
able in this Southland —a land of all-year growing sea- 
son; of low-cost labor and living conditions; of ample 
home markets; of schools, church- 
es and good neighbors. And fine 
farm lands in the South can be 
bought at moderate prices. 


Full information will be sent free 
on request; but this Railroad can- 
not undertake to find employment 
for anybody. Write G. A. Park, 
General Immigration & Indus- 
trialAgt., L. & N. Railroad, Dept. 
H.D.-4, Louisville, Ky. 


CINCINNATH 


$T-Louis ion Sn 
e 
LOUISVILLG 

er t/ mee iw 


Ve 


DECATUR 


BIRMINGHAMY) 


MONTGOMERY 
ie = 


PENSACOLA 


ATLANTA 


| 


SANS 


may leave soup, roast chicken, scal- 
loped or baked potatoes, Boston 
baked beans, scalloped corn, and rice 
pudding all taking care of themselves 
while you slip away for the little 
change and rest that means so much 
to a tired farmer’s wife. And by 
using your brains together with your 
furnace you can save yourself work, 
worry, and money and be delighted 
with the results——ETHEL MORRISON- 
MARSDEN. 


Embroidery Articles 


Stamped embroidery articles as appeared 
on the color page insert in our December 
10 issue are still available and may be had 
If you want 


by those who desire them. 
to refresh your memory as to what the 
articles were or their prices, we will be 


glad to send you a list. Address Pattern 
Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. 


How You Get Your Tea 


Last winter I was visiting in a big 
city. Shopping took me one day into 
a little store where up in front I saw 
a sign over a small box that read, 
“The most expensive tea in the 
world.” I was curious and found that 
it was put up in tiny bags, enough for 
one cup of tea, for fifteen cents, so I 
bought one. 

I felt sure before and now I am 
more than ever convinced that the 
most expensive things are not neces- 
sarily the best, for that tea didn’t 
taste one whit better to me than my 
old reliable grocery store brand. 

It is interesting to know how teas 
are selected for general marketing. It 
is said that up until the early eighties 
the United States was merely a dump- 
ing ground for tea that other coun- 
tries would not take. Then a tea in- 
spection law was passed and we now 
have very strict regulations so that 
every consignment of tea that is re- 
ceived in this country is opened at the 
port and a sample taken out. This 
sample is brewed and tasted by an 
expert who compares it with a stand- 
ard tea and passes or rejects it. 

The fixing of the standard is an 
interesting thing. Every year seven 
men selected from various parts of 
this country meet in New York and 
for a couple of days do practically 
nothing but drink tea, sipping it this 
way and that from handleless cups as 
the Orientals do, getting as far as pos- 
sible the full effect of the flavor. 

Of course, this “cup test” is only 
one of many other kinds by which the 
standard is fixed and the seven men 
finish their work by making up pack- 
ages of the standard they have decid- 
ed upon and sending them out to all 
the exporting companies in the for- 
eign countries and also to all the 
ports in this country where tea is re- 
ceived. By comparing his tea with 
this standard no tea merchant need 
experience any loss due, to sending to 


the United States any product that he’ 


knows will not meet our tests. 

Since tea tasting is such an im- 
portant thing to the seven standard 
fixers, it is, of course, important that 
they know how to brew it in the most 
perfect fashion. Here is their method: 

Take two earthenware pots and fill 
them with boiling water in order to 
heat the pots. Pour out the water 
from one pot and into it put one level 
teaspoon of tea for every cup that is 
to be brewed. Add boiling water and 
allow it to steep for three minutes. 
Then empty the hot water from the 
other pot and pour in the tea infusion. 
The water should be freshly boiling. 
Some people think that any boiling 
water is all right but water that has 
boiled too long has had the air driven 
from it and the taste changed. If you 
do not believe that, just try drinking 
some boiled cooled water—Lucy 


THOMPSON, 


January 10, 1927 


Miscellaneous Fashions 


2858—Afternoon Frock. Suis. in sizes 1 
18, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch materia 
with 4% yard of 27-inch contrasting. | 


2845—Crepe Roma and metal embroldell 
Cuts in sizes 18, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
Size 36 requires 314 yards of 40-inch mater’ 
with 14 yard of 86-inch contrasting materia’ 


2682—Princess Frock. Cuts in sizes, 36, x 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. Siz 
36 requires 836 yards of 40-inch materia 
with 1 yard of 27-ineh material contrasting 


How to Order Patterns 


Enclose 10¢c in stamps or coins (wrap 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. S 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoard’ 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every pat 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fi 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size, 


Our patterns are made especially for us 4 
the leading fashion designers of New Yor’ 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried in ‘ou 
office and, since all orders are forwarded it 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable tim 
for delivery of any pattern you order. 


Es 
Try Our Fashion Magazin 


You'll be delighted with a copy of our ne) 
Fall and Winter Fashion and Dressmakin 
Magazine. It contains all the attractive ne! 
models for afternoon and evening wear. Als 
house dresses, .aprons, lingerie, childceaa 
clothes, Xmas gifts that can be made at hom 
etc. The price of the book will be save 
many times over by the saving on pattern 
and in the making of garments. You reall 
can’t afford to be without a copy and, sing 
the supply is limited, we suggest that yo 
send 10 cents for your copy now. Addres 
Pattern Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, ‘01 
Atkinson, Wis. a 


Hoard’s Dairyman patterns cos 
only 10 cents each. If you are buyi 
any patterns it will save you mo 
to buy from us. Fashion Magaz 
also only 10 cents. 


Correspondence Course in 
Dairying 


Last year over one hundred farm- 
ers from different parts of the United 
States and even the Hawaiian Islands 
took advantage of the practical farm 
dairy course offered by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. Many 
of these progressive farmers have 
now completed the course and every 
one of them have requested another 
subject in dairying for this winter’s 
study. 

One student writes: “I am in the 
dairy business and I believe that ev- 
ery farmer can well afford the time 
and effort to take this correspondence 
course and learn more about his own 
business. I have enjoyed the course 
and have learned more than I can ex- 
press of the subject covered. I have 
the lessons and my corrected an- 
swers filed away in a loose leaf note 
book as well as clippings from papers 
and all the Experiment Station and 
U. S. D. A. bulletins connected with 
the course, for future reference. I 
am hoping that your department will 
offer the second course in dairying 
this winter as I am very anxious to 
turn my spare winter moments into 
scientific study of my occupation.” 

After receiving many similar let- 
ters, the College has decided to offer 
two dairy courses this winter along 
the following lines: 

Course No. 1 aims to give to any- 
one interested in dairy production 
the information needed for the found- 
ing of a dairy herd and for the feed- 
ing and management of the herd. 
The best methods used for keeping 
records on cows and for breeding and 
raising the future herd are given the 
consideration they deserve. This 
will emphasize: the selection of 
dairy cattle, feed of dairy cattle, the 
dairy calf, dairy heifers, the feeding 
and care of milk cows, the herd bull, 
production records, factors which in- 
fluence the profitableness of the dairy 
herd, common ailments of dairy cat- 
tle, and the production of high grade 
milk and cream. 

Course No. 2 is given to help the 
farmers and the cream buyer, the re- 
tailer, and the consumer learn about 
milk and milk products, so that each 
may know better how to do his part 
and understand the problems of the 
industry as a whole. It is given un- 
der the following topics: the dairy in- 
dustry in North Dakota and in the 
United States; the secretion of milk; 
the composition and properties of 
milk; factors affecting the composi- 
tion of milk, cream, and milk prod- 
ucts; the food value of dairy prod- 
ucts; bacteria and milk fermenta- 
tions; the production and handling of 
high grade milk and cream; the sep- 
aration of milk; buttermaking; 
theesemaking and ice cream making. 
Further details and information 
may be secured by writing the North 
Dakota College of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural College, North Dakota. 


/ Timothy Hay, Oats, and 
Corn 


I am trying to get my tenant inter- 
ested in dairying. He has a few cows 
already but I am not satisfied that he 
S$ getting as much production as the 
tows are capable of giving were they 
fed a balanced ration. He has timo- 
thy hay, corn, and oats available at 
the farm. Will you advise me as to 

what would constitute a balanced ra- 
dion using the above feeds and others 
that you may suggest? 

_ Davenport, Iowa. W. T. W. 

a ration in which timothy hay is 
ased as the only roughage will need a 
zoneentrates mixture containing 19 
0 20% of digestible protein such 
ts would be had in a high grade 
nixed feed containing about 24 per 
ent of total protein. Such a mixture 
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could be made of the oats and corn 
plus supplementary feeds high in pro- 
tein. The following mixture is sug- 
gested: 300 Ibs. of ground corn, 400 
lbs. of ground oats, 400 lbs. of bran, 
200 Ibs. of gluten feed, 400 lbs. of 
linseed meal, and 300 lbs. of cotton- 
seed meal. These feeds should be 
thoroughly mixed. The mixture con- 
tains 19.3 per cent of digestible pro- 
tein. We suggest the mixture be fed 
at a beginning rate of 1 Ib. for each 
4 lbs. of milk produced daily and the 
rate be gradually increased to where 
the cows are getting 1 lb. for each 3 
lbs. of milk produced daily. By 
weighing the milk daily one will find 
out if the increased allowance of 
grain is resulting in sufficient in- 
creased production to justify the 
heavier feeding. The timothy hay 
should be fed to the limit of appetite. 


Cow Lacks Persistency 


I have a Jersey cow that gives 24 
quarts of milk daily for the first 6 
weeks after she freshens: She then 
drops to around 16 quarts and about 
2 months after breeding she slumps 
badly to a gallon or less and thereaf- 
ter insists on about 3 months’ rest. 
She holds flesh well—is a good keep- 
er—and is 7 years old. I have fed 
her alfalfa hay, mangels, ground 
corn, a 16 per cent protein mixed 
feed, middlings, in addition to which 
she has had the run of a clover and 
bluegrass pasture. She has had salt 
and water at all times. Can you sug- 
gest a ration that will cause her to 
be more persistent in milk? 

Ursa, Ill. Gao 

Assuming that this cow has had a 
sufficient quantity of the feeds named, 
we see no reason why the ration 
should be changed. Alfalfa hay is 
the best legume hay to be had; man- 
gels supply as high a quality of suc- 
culence as one could obtain; there is 
sufficient variety in the concentrates 
fed and the protein allowance is more 
than would actually be required. We 
are inclined to the opinion that this 
cow is already doing about all that 
she is capable of and that she is fol- 
lowing the dictates of her inheri- 
tance. The fact that she is in good 
condition—an easy keeper—indicates 
that she is getting plenty of feed. 
It also indicates that she does not 
have as great power to put feed nu- 
trients into the milk pail as she 
should have. While persistency in 
milk flow is somewhat tied up with 
feeding and management it is also 
tied up with inheritance, a thing that 
cannot be changed or influenced. It 
is unfortunate that a cow so good for 
a short period did not inherit the 
character of persistency. There are 
thousands of cows like this. The un- 
fortunate thing is that too many own- 
ers value them according to what 
they do a few weeks after they fresh- 
en and forget what they do not do at 
the end of 9 months. 


Dairymen at Ames 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Farm_ and 
Home Week at Iowa State College, 
Ames, is scheduled for January 31 to 
February 4, 1927. As in previous 
years the dairymen have a program 
for each day of the week. A part of 
the program will be devoted to judg- 
ing, a part to feeding and breeding, 
while other features are to receive at- 
tention also. An effort has been made 
to provide some information on near- 
ly all the dairyman’s problems. 

Thursday, February 3, has been giv- 
en over to the meetings of the Iowa 
State Dairy Association and of the 
various state dairy breed associations. 
The special features are talks by C. 
L. Burlingham, Dr. C. H. Covault, 
and Dean C. F. Curtiss. Also as a 
part of the program the Dairy Hus- 
bandry Staff will present the results 
of their two years of experimental 
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PineTr ee Milking Machine Co, 
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Which is easier 
to keep clean? 


ao 


Wonderful New 
a: Method 


Milks Cows Like No 


Other Machine Ever 
| Milked Cows Before 


At last something really 
new in machine milking 
history! The wonderful 
new SURGE Milker! 


A machine that is making 
records for Breeders who 
never dared use a ma- 
chine before. A machine 
that produces low count, 
premium priced milk — 
and does it with no more 
work than you now give 
to washing milk pails. The 
Surge is sweeping every- 
thing before it! 


These 4Rubb 
Orshy These 42a ers 


’ Think of that! You men who have fried to 


keep old fashioned milkersclean—mark this! 
Only 4 simple pieces of rubber to wash. No 
long tubes. No claws. No places for the milk 
to lodge and breed bacteria. Easy to produce 
Grade “A” milk and get premium prices. 


Mail Coupon For FREE 


Demonstration Offer 


Just mail the coupon below —xow—and we will 
install The Surge Milker complete in your barn— 


With The Surge Milker Free—and show you what it will do on your own 

the milk travels ONLY eee No cost or obligation on your part. 
SESeeenae PET TTT TT ee 

4 inches from Teat to M"PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. Dept. 98-31 

Pail. With other 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 

milkers it travels through au Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog 

4 feet of curling rubber # and tell me all about your special Free Demonstration Offer on 

tubes and twisted claws—where § the SURGE Milker. (Please give this information) 

bacteria breeds and Sears : ; 

the milk. To produce CLEAN milk & Number ofcowsmilked-......... Do you have Electricity?_.________ 

any milker must be thoroughly # 

washed EVE ; ua ‘ woe Surge H IN GING Foot ncn ewcdecast cee reer ee een ete ee 

3 so easy to clean thai ere is ni 

pt sre fi to slight the job. ELST AS i RF. D...-—---____._- 


TRAQE HARM 


finer. Noscreens—no burrs 
—no gears—no friction—no 
heating. Even nails and wire 
pera damage. Easy to op- 

rate. Catalog Folder Frea. 
RATER PULVERIZER co. 


1310 N. Kostner Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


work with mineral supplements for 
dairy cattle. EARL WEAVER. 
Iowa State College. 


Lloyd S. Tenney Appointed 


Lloyd S. Tenny has been appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Secretary Jardine of the 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today. Mr. Tenny has been 
acting chief of the Bureau for the 
last six months. 

Mr. Tenny has been with the De. 
partment of Agriculture since 1902 
except for the period 1910-1921 
when he was engaged in fruit mar- 
keting work in Florida and New 
York. He became assistant chief of 
the Bureau in 1921 and has been act- 
ing chief since last June. 

Mr. Tenny’s former work with the 
Department had to do with marketing 
problems and as assistant chief he 
has been in charge of service and 
regulatory work on marketing. He 
is a native of New York State, hav- 
ing been born on a farm near Roches- 
ter. 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: Making the 
best of things makes them a lot bet- 


ter. 


WITTE pee 


200,000 all purpose, all 
fuel WITTE Seto 
from 1% to 30 H.P. in 
daily use. Sold all 
over the world, but 
to honest Ameri- i co 
can farmers at Whole- Magneto Equipped 
sale, DIRECT Factory Price, 
Easy" Terms and No Interest. 
The Standard Farm Power. 


BUZZ SAW 


One of the 11 
WITTE Power £ 
Plants. Saws 
from 3 to6inch wood. Popular and use- 


ful. Other Log and Tree Saw Outfits. 
] ft 
PUMPERS #!: j 


need. Have water all the time j 
for stock, home, irrigation, etc. j 
Direct gear or belt driven. 


Lifetime Guarantee 1} 
FREE Biz Newillustrated Cae, | 


just out — shows 


complete line. Soke to make money ## 
with WITTE Outfits. Solves 

all fcz7m power problems. 
67years practicalexperience. os 
Send name—nocost—no obligation, — 


3 hour Shipping Services - 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1643 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1643 Empire Building, aoa al toy Pa. 
1643 Witte Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Watch our Special 
real farmers’ bargair, 


H. B. GURLER, Illinois 


[EpiTor’s NoTE:—You will remem- 
ber in the last installment of Mr. 
Gurler’s autobiography, published last 
summer in the August 25th issue, he 
was discussing the writing of his 
book. The story is now continued 
from that point.] 

“American Dairying” 

Hoard’s Dairyman said of my 
book: ‘American Dairying,” in their 
issue of November 30, 1894: 

“One of the most notable things in 
connection with practical dairying 
during the current year is the publi- 
eation of a practical treatise on that 
subject, written by a man of wide 
experience, trained judgment, and 
skilled common sense. It treats 
every phase of the question, from the 
breeding and selection of the cow to 
the final marketing of the finished 
product—and this from the stand- 
point of the year 1894. 

“We have read the book with great 
care—much of it more than once— 
and the more we read it the better 
we like it.....He writes of what he 
knows, of what he has seen and tried, 
and, unlike too many writers of 
books, he has the rare gift of omit- 
ting the superfluous and the uncer- 
tain. ....The result is that he has 
given us the best book on dairying 
that was ever written, not too 
learned or technical for the begin- 
ner, nor too verbose or commonplace 
for the scientist, the expert, or the 
editor.” 


The Columbian Exposition 


At the formation of rules govern- 
ing the dairy breeds contest at the 
Columbian Exposition, Mr. J. N. 
Pickerell, Secretary of the Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, asked me to 
act, for their breed. I replied that 
I did not own any registered Short- 
horns but would act for their breed 
if he wished me to do so. Mr. Pick- 
erell replied that this was his wish. 
At this meeting I suggested, argued, 
and won on the point of the cows be- 
ing weighed into and out of the con- 
test. Some breeders objected on the 
grounds that it was not a beef con- 
test. In the contest on cheese pro- 
duced, one Shorthorn cow produced 
about the same number of pounds of 
cheese that she added weight to her 
body. 

I was one of the judges of the 
butter made in this contest. The 
other judges were A. N. Barber and 
Mr. Eldridge on South Water Street, 
Chicago, both of whom were butter 
dealers of long experience. We met 
once a week to judge the butter. I 
soon decided that I knew each breed’s 
butter. On one 
echt the man bringing out the 
m had made a mistake. I went 
sork again while the other 

». and then told the man 
-mistake bringing us 
ne breed’s butter 
He looked at 


judging day I 


the numbers ‘on the packages and 
referred to his book, and replied 
that I was correct and that he had 
made a mistake. 


Certified Milk 


About 1893 I was approached by 
a representative of the Chicago baby 
doctors, requesting me to engage in 
the business of producing a pure milk 
for infant feeding. I learned that 
the doctors’ plans were for me to 


This is the gold medal won by H. B. 
Gurler at the Paris Exposition in 1900 
for his highest quality raw milk which 
kept sweet without preservatives for 21 
days. Illustrations show both sides of 
medal, 


produce and deliver the milk where 
they ordered it. I gave this matter 
long thought and reached the con- 
clusion that there was too much risk 
about the cost of delivery to warrant 
my embarking in the business on 
their plan. 

I conceived the idea that the eco- 
nomical way to reach customers was 
through the regular milk dealers who 
could put the baby milk on a wagon 
that was going to the locality where 
it was ordered. I told the doctors 
I would undertake the work on that 
plan, and they accepted my sugges- 
tion. : 

' The next point was to secure milk 
dealers who would take the agency 
for my milk. I soon learned that 
there was a combined determina- 
tion not to have one in the field. 


Dr. Peck, of the Bowman Dairy 
Company, told my brother when 
I was ready to start the work, 


that they would give me just thirty 
days to operate. The large dealers 
refusing to take the agency, I was 
compelled to take such dealers as I 
could secure with the aid of the doc- 
tors. 

At that time I was selling to Sid- 
ney Wanzer and Sons all the sweet 
cream from one of my creameries, 
but they would not handle my certified 
milk. My customers were secured 
through the doctors who prescribed 
the milk and told where to secure it, 
They did as ordered, just as they 
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would take a prescription to a drug 
store, and in many cases the family 
would take their plain milk also from 
my agents. 

This soon proved a boomerang to 
the men who were going to put me 
out of business, and they commenced 
coming to me to secure the agency. 
One firm that turned me down at first 
wished the agency for the whole city. 
This would have pleased me very 
much at the start, but I would not go 
back on the men who took what they 
thought was a risk. In this work I 
found it necessary to make a draft 
on nearly everything I had learned in 
twenty-one years’ work digging into 
the dairy business. 

The production of certified milk 
was soon taken up by several society 
people who wished to have something 
to play with, thinking that their 
money would secure men who were 
competent to give experience that 
they lacked, not realizing the enor- 
mous amount of detail to be mas- 
tered. This business grew. until I 
was keeping 360 cows at my farm. 

In 1900, Major Alvord, Chief of the 
Dairy Division of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, wrote me they were 
to make a display of dairy prod- 


ucts at the Paris Exposition. He re- 
quested me to ship some milk for the 
government exhibit. This request stag- 
gered me. The idea of shipping raw 
milk 4,000 miles in the month of Au- 
gust seemed impossible to me. I had 
sent milk for babies to the Atlantic 
coast, also to the Pacific coast. 

It took me some days to work up 
nerve enough to undertake this job, 
but I did finally reach the conclusion 


that I should have as much faith ir 
my work as my friends had. In mj 
thinking I hatched an idea and wen 
to the farm to put the idea into e'! 
fect. I took the milk from the bot 
tling table, after it had been put 
through the separator to standardiz 
and clarify it, and was bottled read 
to ship. ie 
There was no special preparatio. 
nor selection as we took the first bo 
tles we came to. We put these bottle 
into a combination of chipped ice an 
salt and cooled them down near the 
freezing point as soon as possibl 
‘Then we packed them in ice a 
started them by express to Ne v 
York. This milk was seventeen day 
in transit and kept sweet until it wa 
21 days old. It kept sweet a da) 
longer, after reaching Paris, than dic 
the milk produced in the vicinity. © 
The judges believed my milk h 
been doctored, and had it analyz 
before being convinced. They calle 
it a Yankee trick. My reasonin: 
proved correct, i. e., freeze it as soo 
as possible after milking, paek it ir 
ice to New York, where it went in 
a refrigerator on board the vesse 
I had visitors at my farm fro 
several foreign countries. The Ge 
man professor in charge of the HE; 
periment Station at Kiel was one ¢ 
my visitors, also Dr. Hopkins Heatl 
officer of the city of London, wi 
said as he left my farm that the 
was nothing in England anywher 
near up to my standard. e 
I finally sold this business to 
competitor who had imvested $2: 
000 in a plant with the view of ou 
distancing everybody, but found 
could not hire a man who was abk 
to get there, and he was losing $5 
000 per month. After selling th 
milk business, I was offered $5, 
per year salary to take charge of 
milk plant on the Atlantie coast, b 
had become tired of beimg nerved u 
to the point of commanding every 
thing I ever knew about cows an 
milk. © aay 
The Babcock Test _ 

As soon as Dr. Babeock had a m 
chine for operating his test, Pro 
sor Henry wrote asking me to con 
up and see it in operation. I wel 
to Madison and saw the doctor wi 
a test and then worked one mys 
I was so thoroughly pleased with 
machine that I outfitted myself wit 
a machine and set it up at our D 
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Kalb creamery and we commenced to 
familiarize ourselves with it. 
We selected our Malta creamery 
as the place where we would com- 
-mence paying for milk by this test, 
‘and commenced to talk to the pa- 
trons about it. We went carefully 
as it was such a revolution in the 
creamery work that it was not safe 
to crowd it. So we took considerable 
time educating the patrons along 
that line. We were very anxious 
not to make any mistake, as this was 
the first creamery that had ever paid 
by this test, and we had several other 
ereameries and wished to put it in 
‘use in all of them. 
_ A favorable sentiment developed 
gradually, and when the time was 
ripe, as we thought, we commenced 
to pay by it. Some of the low test- 
ing dairies received less than they 
had been receiving by the old pooling 
method, but they had become con- 
vineced of the accuracy of the test 
and made no objections. 

I worked with the test all of the 
first year with this creamery, as I 
‘was determined there should be no 
mistakes made for us to stumble over 
in the future. After a year’s work 
at this first creamery, we gradually 
introduced it in all our creameries. 
Comments about the Babcock test 
are uncalled for now as every person 
in the dairy or creamery work knows 
of it. 

(To be continued) 


Western Clubsters Compete 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS:—The 

Pacific International is the big event 
of the year in club work in the west- 
-ern states. Oregon, Nevada, Utah, 
Washington, and Idaho were repre- 
sented this year. 

_ One of the club show features was 
the colt club from Adams County, 
Washington, coached by N. C. Don- 
aldson, county agent. The swine 
‘classes in the club work were strong 
as usual. The first live stock clubs 
started in the Northwest were pig 
_ clubs. 
Cleo Ott won sweepstakes on the 
champion pen which was_ purchased 
| for seventeen cents a pound. There 
‘were 27 exhibitors of sheep and goats. 
| Norman Reid, Oregon, exhibited the 
‘ champion fat lamb which sold for fif- 
| ty cents a pound. 
In poultry judging, a team from 
| Multnomah County, Oregon, composed 
of Alvin Sheller, Chas. Edwards, and 
_ Rolland Sheller, took first place. The 
“highest scoring individual in the con- 
‘test was Howard Smith from the club 
representing the city of Portland. 

The dairy calf class#& were larger 

‘than heretofore. There were 70 ex- 
hibitors, of which thirty showed Jer- 
‘seys, twenty Holsteins, while Brown 
Swiss and Guernseys were exhibited 
_by ten boys and girls each. 
' Union County had the best record 
n club work. They were coached by 
‘A. G. Avery, county agent. The 
Union County delegation included 
| Carmen Daniel, winner of the Holly- 
“wood Special, who was also third in 
_ the showmanship contest, and winner 
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_ How to Become a Junior 


ef Any boy or girl under twenty years of age 
ay become a member of the Hoard’s Dairy- 
‘Man Juniors’ Club if one member of the fam- 
ly is a regular subscriber to Hoard’s Dairy- 
. It costs you absolutely noching to join. 
{ applying for memership, state your 
name, age, address, favorite dairy breed, your 
father’s name and jnitials, and to whom 
Bs loard’s Dairyman is addressed at your home. 
@ you a member of a boys’ und girls’ a: ri- 
ural club? If so what kind? Be sure to write 
inly and give desired information in full. 
ll regularly enrolled juniors are sent the 
mblems of the Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ 
lub—the badge (a wate: fob fcr boys, a 
ace for girls), the button showing the 
ead of your favorite breed of dairy cattle, 
a handsome Dairy Farm Boy’s creed. Mail 
r membership application at once to 
jor Editor, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
on, Wis. Do it now! 
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of first place on junior calf and sec- 
ond place on yearling heifer. Jane 
Daniel took fourth on senior calf and 
Troy Becker, fifth. 

All of the prize winners named be- 
low were from Oregon: 


Holsteins 


Female 2 years old or over won by Walter 
Andregg; 2, Lloyd Grimes; 3, Lawrence Ayls- 
worth. Yearling heifer won by John Flem- 
ing; 2, Carmen Daniel; 3, John K. Grimes. 
Senior calf won by Orville Blair; 2, Zena 
Grimes; 8, Jan Burns. Junior calf won by 
Carmen Daniel; 2, Edgar B. Grimes; 3, Ray- 
mond Ulrith. 

Jerseys 

Female 2 years old or over won by Sven 
Nelson. Yearling heifer won by Howard S. 
Loe; 2, Sven Nelson; 3, John Hult. Senior 
ealf won by Helen Schweikl; 2, Howard Loe; 
3, Clifford Ekstrom. Junior calf won by Earl 
Taw; 2, Herbert Kanne; 3, Alvin Tillman. 


Guernseys 
Yearling heifer won by Floyd Stafford; 2, 


Elm Petterson; 8, Ragnar Anderson. Senior 
calf won by Richard Stangel; 2, Melvin 
Stangel, 


Brown Swiss 


Female 2 years or over won by Anna 
Boeckli; 2, Magdelina Boeckli. Yearling heif- 
er won by Sylvia Moser; 2 and 8, Minnie 
Grossen; 4, Howard Grossen. Senior calf 
won by Alice Moser; 2, Paul Boeckli; 8 
Magdelina Boeckli, 


Oregon. F. L. BALLARD. 


Our Review Column 


[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman: 
for the previous issue Let’s talk it over.] 


The Christmas issue contains many 
interesting articles. We are going to 
confine the review this time to three 
of them and this order—“Blood Will 
Tell Even in Worms,” ‘‘Where Men 
Have Visions and Dreams Come 
True,” and “The Feeding of Dairy 
Cows.” 

How important is the silkworm to 
Japan? It is even more important 
than the dairy cow is to Wisconsin. 
Three hundred million dollars a year 
is what this tiny worm brings to the 
Sunrise Kingdom, while Wisconsin’s 
dairy output is about $250,000,000 
annually. 

How much ‘‘silage’”’ do silkworms 
eat? The eggs are laid by the moth 
on cards of rice paper about 18x24 
inches in size and each card contains 
about 225,000 eggs. To bring a card 
of eggs to maturity requires about a 
ton and a half of mulberry leaves, 
the silkworm’s “silage.”’ 

Is the silkworm more efficient 
than the cow? Yes. A good mature 
cow producing about 5,000 lbs. of 
milk a year eats about four times as 
much protein as is found in her milk. 
The silkworm secretes 65 per cent 
of the protein it eats in the silk it 
makes. 

How long is the thread in a co- 
coon? Almost four-fifths of a mile. 
Silk strands have a tensile strength 
a third as strong as a filament of 
steel of equal diameter. 

To what is Mr. Hadley’s success 
due? To his vision of what a profita- 
ble herd must be like and might pro- 
duce, and then following the well- 
known laws of proper breeding and 
proper feeding. His 12 grade Hol- 
steins on a rough, stony, New Hamp- 
shire farm averaged 13,966 lbs. of 
milk containing 607 lbs. of fat last 
year. 

What is a ration? A ration is the 
total amount of feed given an animal 
in 24 hours. 

What constitutes a good ration? A 
good ration is palatable, has bulk, has 
succulent feeds in it, and is well bal- 
anced, meaning that it has the right 
proportion of the nutrients, protein, 
earbohydrates, and fats for maintain- 
ing the cow and producing milk. 
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Teacher: Why should corn be culti- 
vated? 

B. B. (Bright Boy): So the birds 
can find the worms easier. 


Opportunity is the only ‘“‘knocker” 
that ever finds a welcome. 


Set 


If you have a 201-A in the 
detector socket, just change 
that one tube to an RCA 
super-detector, Radiotron 
UX-200-A. Instantly—you 
have bigger distance reach. 
And if you are sure to geta 
genuine RCA Radiotron, 
that special detector will 
have a good long life. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


RCA-Radiotron 


MADE BY: THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 


Message to Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors 


N the emblem of our club 
which every Hoard’s Dai- 
ryman Junior wears is 
the relief likeness of ex- 
Governor W. D. Hoard, pioneer 
dairy leader and founder of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Wouldn’t 
you like to know more about 
“the man on the watch fob?” 
Romance, adventure, struggle, 
tears and laughter are all found 
in “The Life of William Demp- 
ster Hoard,” a fascinating new 
book written by George W. 
Rankin. It’s a story dedicated 
to young folks and is full of in- 
teresting anecdotes. For ex- 
ample: 


One day the boy Hoard was watching his grandfather feed the stock 
out in the yard. Suddenly a ferocious bull attacked the old gentleman. 
Without a chance to escape he stood his ground. As the bull lunged 
toward him, he side-stepped deftly, and as the angry beast rushed by, 
thrust the pitchfork into his side. This operation was repeated several 
times, until the bull, exhausted, fled out the gate and down the lane 
where it dropped dead. 

The boy Hoard was so impressed that he exclaimed enthusiastically, 
“Grandpa! You’re the bravest man in the world.’’ Flushed with pride 
the old gentleman uttered this sage advice, ‘My son, remember this all 
through your life—in time of danger, take counsel of your courage, 
never of your fear.”” And Hoard never forgot! 


In order that Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors, and others interested, may ob- 
tain a copy of this book for “their very own” we are making a special 
offer. Send in three subscriptions (each three years for $1.00) to Hoard’s 
Dairyman and we will mail you at once “The Life of William Dempster 
Hoard.” A little hustling and you will have those three subscriptions in no 
time. Who will be the first to earn one of these fine books? 


GET BUSY, AND USE THE COUPON! 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin: : + a 
Here are the three subscriptions. Please send me “The Life of William Dempster Hoard. 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 


My name is My address { 
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The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 
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‘SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 


Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 
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Count 
Copy must reach 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Grade Holsteins—Springing and fresh cows and first 
class heifers from an area tested county. Clean cattle 
at right prices from a breeder with 30 years’ ex- 
perience. Can also furnish grade or registered Guern- 
seys. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-Spl 

My Entire Herd high grade Holstein cows mostly 
springers or just fresh, will sell any number, FRANK 
FISHER, Janesville, Wis. 27-3 

For Sale—Pure bred Holstein heifer calves, $35.00. 
Bull calves, $25.00. GOHLKE BROS., North St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 27-2 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs, 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 


For Sale—197 head of Holstein cows and heifers. 
ORVILLE CRAVEN, Excelsior Springs, Mo, 25-4 


If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 


ber, write H. KE. ANDERSON, Whitewater. Wis. 25-4 
High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 
1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. i=™, 
Ten Registered Females of milking age, all safely 
in calf to a son of Langwater Warrior, whose first 
daughter to go on test sold at public auction for 
311,000. Also several young bulls by this good sire. 
Priced for quick sale. Federal Accredited herd. LA 
BELLE KNOLL FARM, Oconomowoc, Wis. 27-2 
For Sale—20 head high grade young Guernsey 
cows, a very few fresh, balance springing. These 
cows are well marked, splendid udders, and show 
high production. T. B. tested. Will put a dairyman. in 
position to make money at once. Cheap at $2750.00 
¥. O. B. here. BOX 22, Smithville, Ohio. 
Guernseys—12 fancy high grade heifers, 8 ‘veeks 
old; the heavy milking kind, $20.00 each, shipped 
c. O. D. WILDWOOD FARMS, 1092 James, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 27-2 
Registered Guernsey Bull and heifer calves and 
yearling heifers. ALBERT B. HANSEN, Luck, Wis- 
consin. 1-3 
Must Sell 15 high grade Guernsey cows, $1,850 if 
taken at once. NAGOW WUDJOO FARM, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 27-2 
Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 
Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 
High Grade Guernseys. Justemere Guernsey Farm 
is offering your choice of herd, no reactors, 60 day 
retest guaranteed if they go into clean place. Fresh, 
springing and fall eows. Prices very reasonable. 
CHAS. W. BLOTT, Mukwonago, Wis. 17-* 
Guernsey Bulls of serviceable age from A. R. dams; 
also grade Guernsey springers. FRUIT BROS., Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 1-3 
For Sale—Special offering 2 registered Guernsey 
heifer calves and 1 bull not related. See display ad 
page 49. LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, Homer Run- 
dell, Livingston, Wisconsin. 1-* 
Eight Grade Guernsey Heifer Calves from tested 
dams. Priced low. GRANT VOLLAND, Brookfield, 
Wisconsin. ‘ 
Young Guernsey Bull—Seven nearest tested dams 
average 768 fat. FRANK KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, 1-2 


For Sale—Yearling Guernsey bulls from _ tested 
dams; also registered females. Federal accredited 
herd. ROY BURTON, Eagle, Wis. 26-* 


Guernsey Herd for Sale—20 heavy producing, young, 
high grade cows, T. B. tested, free from disease. 
Priced reasonable. WALTER KEMP, Ogdensburg, 
Wisconsin. 26-6 

For Sale—Four pure bred Jersey heifers coming 2 
years old. Brown Bessie—Majesty breeding, bred to 
Bosnia’s Noble King No. 228476. LAW BROS., 
Magnolia, Tl. 

Registered Jerseys. L. & C. MASON, Armington, 
Illinois. 27-4 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Will Buy Dozen Good Producing Registered Jersey 
or Guernsey cows, three to five years old. Must freshen 
in three months. F. P. EARLE, Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas. 27-2 

Holstein Bull—Will buy old one if good. J. J. 
FERNHOLZ, Alma Center, Wisconsin. 

Wanted—Car of springers. FRANK McCARTER, 
Bayard, Nebraska. 


EXCHANGE 


Will Sacrifice My Equity in improved dairy farm 
for grade or pure bred Holstein cattle. Write A. 
BERG, Cook, Minnesota. 


SWINE 
Wanted—One serviceable boar of bacon type, at 
once. BROWN BROS. LBR. CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Thoroughbred Yorkshire boars for sale. E. C. RAN- 
SOM & SONS, Avalon, Wisconsin. 1-2 


DOGS 


German Shepherd (Police) Puppies. Pedigree con- 
tains four International Grand Champions, 
serve Grand Champion, and six Champions. Males 
$25, females $15. ROBERT JAMISON, Appleton, Wis. 


Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 


Hundred Fox and Wolf Hounds—Cheap. Catal: 


KASKASKENNELS, Herrick, [linois, 
POULTRY 
Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse Geese, McCRADIE, Hen- 
drum, Minnesota. 1-4 


BABY CHICKS 


Liberal Discount on Broiler Chicks—Get chicks for 
silers that you can raise. We can supply left-overs 
heavy, or light breeds from Peters’ Certified 
hese are positively not culls, but big, 
B= 6eyed chicks that grow rapidly. Order 
“nt on orders booked early. These are 
s 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
3 price list. PETERS FOURS 
% 


» Black Foxes—Breeder- 
» With our foxes, in- 
‘Rooklet free. Twenty 
» JARY BROS. FOX 
Y 20-12 


-FARMERS’ UNION, Paducah, Kentucky. 


MACHINERY 
For Sale—Hmpire Milker, pump, tank, control, 
three units, extra pail, cocks, hangers, pipe, and 


fittings for forty cows. New style pulsators, good rub- 
ber. Bargain. Address BOX 241, care MHoard’s 
Dairyman. 

New Perfection Two Double Unit milking machine 
used only sixty days. Will sell at big discount for 
want of use. OSCAR D. GRUVER, Abbottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 1-3 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 


For Sale—No. 18 Smalley Force Feed ensilage and 
fodder cutter. Has been used_ very. little. G. E. 
EMSTROM, Blue Hen Farms, Newark, Dela. 27-* 

For Sale—Bottle filler and De Laval No. 17 cream 
Roperaltys like new. F. H. BOYLE, Peebles, Wiscon- 
sin. 1-2 

Ten Box Stalls, Milk bottle filler and roller feed 
mill grinder, E. A. JEPSON, Woodend Farm, Mound, 
Minnesota, 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper With an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on eyour letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and_ cottage mames, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Atkinson, 


Wis. 26-* 
MILK BOTTLE CAPS 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 

barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. . Write 


BOTTLE CAP oareearte 
-* 


for samples. DEPOY 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In the San Joaquin Valley of California farming 
is now a paying business, feeding millions of people 
in towns. Dairying, hogs, poultry and fruit should 
yield a good income. A small one-family farm, with 
little hired labor, insures success. -You can work 
outdoors all the year. Best crops to plant are well 
proved. Selling is done co-operatively in established 
markets. Newcomers welcome. The Santa We Railway 
has no land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illustrated San 
Joaquin folder and get The Earth free for six months. 
Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Railway, 951 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 26-6 

Dairy farmers are needed in the South to supply 
growing demand for dairy products. Locate in Black 
Soil section of Alabama where you are assured of nak- 
ing a success. Large creamery at Selma. Plantation 
has been divided up into suitable acreage. Lime lands 
can be bought at low prices. No need to have your 
cattle housed up all winter. Why try to fight the up- 
hill game of farming in a cold country when you can 
make money and enjoy pleasant living in the balmy 
South? Write to me for your free copy of Southern 
Field and reliable information about this country. W. 
E. PRICE, General Immigration Agent, Room 604, 
Southern Railway System, Washington, D. C. 24-* 


North Florida Dairy Farms. No tuberculosis. Low- 
est summer price for milk $5.80 per hundred. Beauti- 
ful, high, rolling country. Permanent all year 
around legume and grass pastures. No feed to buy. 
No blizzards or hurricans. Cooler in summer, warmer 
in winter than your country. Improved farms ready 
for plow $25 to $50 per acre. Easiest terms. Splendid 
water, good roads, schools and churches. Many 
Northern farmers with pure bred herds now here. 
Land values rising. For details write CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Monticello, Florida. 27-4 


Dairy Farm in South Florida For Sale—Finest herd 
of Guernsey cows in state, many purebloods, some im- 
ported. In sight of depot and express office, in easy 
reach of Palm Beach, Miami and Tampa. Close to 
two growing cities. Price from merchants and stands 
eighty cents, retail customers, one dollar and winter 
customers one dollar and a quarter per gallon. Fine 
barns, milk house, silo and York ice machine. Fine 
muck land, well drained. Feed in abundance can be 
raised. Good reason for selling. Write C. H. F:, BOX 
3390, Tampa, Florida. 27-2 


2000 Middle West farmers moved to Oregon in last 
two years, after thorough investigation. They like our 
mild winters, cool summers, with no severe storms to 
ruin a season’s work and destroy property. Fine roads 
and schools, productive soil, good markets for your 
products. Write for official bulletins and illustrated 
booklet of facts, Free. LAND SETTLEMENT DE- 
PARTMENT, PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, 233 Oregon Building, Portland, Ore. 25-4 


Attractive farm property for sale—500 acres in heart 
of rich and beautiful farm area, near Hartford, Wis- 
consin, Washington County. Thirteen substantial 
buildings in excellent condition, including grain eleva- 
tor, cow barns equipped with eighty James stanchions, 
ealf and bull pens, large hay barn, ice house, sheep 
and hog barns. Four concrete silos. Buildings wired 
for electric lights. Complete water system. For par- 
ticulars and price, address E. L. PHILIPP ESTATE, 
Station ‘‘C,’’ Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 25-4 


Wonderful Opportunities for economical dairying and 
chicken raisiig. Write CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Quitman, Georgia. 
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READ THIS TESTIMONIAL — 


*“* Just a little 4-line ad costing $4.80 rented my 
208 acre farm. Received 67 answers. The farm 
was rented 10 days after the ad came out’’. 


A. F. H. [Name on request} 


9, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for free samples. 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 


Agents—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd Street, Harel. 
Lowa. - 


CREAMERIES 


For Sale—Creamery in large California city. Manu- 
facturing 1000 to 1500 pounds of butter daily. Butter 
sold to local stores. Address BOX 991, Oakland, 
California. ne 

For Sale or Rent—Long established creamery, cen- 
ter thriving town. Also ideal location for ice cream 
stand. Must act quickly. C. F. WALL, Charles Town, 
W. Va. In the Shenandoah Valley. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Amazing Trial Offer! One Kodak roll film deyel- 
oped; 6 fine glossy prints; only 15c. ASSOCIATED 
PHOTO, Box 1463-L, Cincinnati, O. 24-6 


GOOD THINGS TO EAT 


Florida Oranges—Assorted box containing 24 juicy 
oranges, 4 grapefruit, 20 tangerines, 
glass jelly, $3.50. Express prepaid. 
PACKING COMPANY, Tampa, Florida. 


RSS 


FEED BAGS 


We are now paying higher prices for empty feed 
bags. Write for quotations. HE DAYTON BAG 
& BURLAP CO. Dayton, Ohio. 23-* 


RAW FURS WANTED 


Wanted—Ginseng, Skunks, Raccoons, Minks, Musk- 


rats, $1.75, Weasels, $1.50. Postage refunded. Flat 

price list free. STERNS’, FURS, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey. 1-2 
PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco. Chewing 5 pounds $1.50; ten 
$2.50. Smoking 5 pounds $1.25; ten $2.00. Pay when 
received, pipe and recipe free, satisfaction guarantees. 
25- 


Homespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewing. 4 Ibs. 
$1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money. Pay postmaster on 
arrival. Pipe free. UNITED FARMERS’ OF KEN- 
TUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 25-4 


Homespun Tobacco. Chewing or smoking 5 Ibs. 
$1.25, ten $2.00; cigars, $1.80 for fifty, $3.26 for 100. 
Guaranteed. Pipe free. Pay when received. FARM- 
ERS’ UNION, Paducah, Ky. 27-4 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing or smok- 
ing, 5 lbs. $1.25; ten $2.00. Cigars $2.00 for 50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 1-2 


Homespun Tobacco. Guaranteed. Chewing, five 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; Smoking, 10 $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. UNITED FARMERS, 
Bardwell, Kentucky, 1-2 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Equipped Orchard and General Farm—72 fertile 
acres near city. Excellent markets and advantages, 
40 acres tillage, stream watered pasture, valuable 
10 acre woodlot; family orchard, grapes and _ berries; 
buildings valued $4300, 8 room Colonial home, fire- 
place, spring water, maple and elm shade, good 
barns, other buildings. To close quickly, only $3300 
with 3 cotvs, horse, hens, implements, tools, crops in- 
cluded; part cash takes it. Details new Illustrated 
Catalog Supplement. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 225-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 


Bargain Sale—Best stock and general purpose farm, 
unequipped, in alfalfa belt, only 5 miles to city of 
Syracuse, New York, population about 200,000. New 
cement road all the way. Very fertile land, almost 
level, 100 acres in alfalfa and plow land, 35 acres 
pasture, 40 acres fine timber, lots of fruit and shade, 
wonderful view. Eleven room house, furnace heated, 
acetylene light, electricity only few steps away. Three 
extra good barns and other out buildings. Unable to 
manage such large farm. Will sell for value of build- 
ings. $3500.00 down, balance on long easy terms. 
Possession April 1, 1927, Address BOX 232, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 27-2 

208 Acres Fully Equipped—Near Saratoga Springs 
To settle an estate, price is $12,000 with 40 head 
cattle, all crops, feed, etc. and a marvelous list of 
modern tools and machinery; mile to village, elec- 
trices to the famous spring resort; modern 2 story 12 
room house, bath, hot and cold running water, gas, 
4 Italian marble fireplaces, main barn 80 ft., cow 
barn 70 ft., garage, ice and poultry houses. One of 
the best farms in N. Y. Everything in best of con- 
dition. Offered at half its real value. Only $5000 cash 
required. V. J. HADIN, Strout Agency, 1466 State 
St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

- Nearly $1000 per month milk income, 30 high pro- 
ducing cows. 300 quart milk route and modern dairy 
room. Ten minutes from one of the best known col- 
leges in state, railroad and enterprising town, numer- 
ous college clubs give unusual markets. Level pro- 
ductive alfalfa farm, modern home, every convenience. 
Cement floor stable, drinking buckets, silo. Crops and 
tools. Price $14,000—$5,000 cash. W. H. MAYNARD, 
Canastota, N. Y. 1-2 

On Account of Young Folks Drawn to City by high 
wages, there are opportunities for dairy farmers in 
Fulton County, twenty miles west of Toledo, Ohio. 
Fully equipped dairy farms can be bought at low 
figures. For full descriptions of farms, ‘write WEBER 
AND ROBINSON, Wauseon, Ohio. 

320 Acre Farm in Clark County, South Dakota, and 
320 acres in Richland County, North Dakota, for 
sale; or will exchange for Yakima Valley land. Also 
have dairy ranch in the Yakima Valley for sale to 
close estate. TRUST OFFICER, Yakima Valley Bank, 
Yakima, Washington. 1-2 

Farms for Sale—New pamphlet just printed  de- 
scribes Wisconsin Dairy Farms. Available now. Prices 
and convenient methods of financing. Write today. 
WISCONSIN DAIRY- FARMS COMPANY, 105 Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 25-4 

160 Acres 6 miles southeast St. Joseph, Mo., on 
pavement. Dairy barn, silo, electric current, water 
system, modern house. Investigation invited. Sale de- 
sired to settle father’s estate. CLARENCE SPEER, 
107 South 7; St. Joseph, Mo. 

Splendid Irrigated Farms in the dairy, corn and 
alfalfa district of eastern Montana. Low Prices. Easy 
purchase plan. Good markets, H. W. BYERLY, 117 
Northern Pacifie Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 1-2 

Dairy Barn, Silo, electric current, water system, 
modern house. Investigation invited. Sale desired to 
settle father’s estate. CLARENCE SPEER, 107 South 
7, St. Joseph, Mo. 

For Sale By Owner—Modern 160 acre dairy farm 
on paved highway. Electric lights, running water, one 
mile to town of 1,500; 20 miles to South St. Paul. 
H. C. DENZER, Farmington, Minn. 


> 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


For Sale—260 acres, modern diry farm; near town, 
on concrete highway, southeast Wisconsin, excellent 
buildings. Full equipment including livestock, machin- 
ery and crop. Compelled to sacrifice. WISCONSIN 
MORTGAGE & SECURITIES COMPANY, 312 Brumd- 
er Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 26-4 

Farm For Sale—Forest County, Wisconsin. 200 acres 
with 125 acres under cultivation. Modern buildings. 
On_trunk line, four miles from station. Good schools 
and churches. Inducement for immediate sale. D. J. 
RAYMOND, Wrightstown, Wisconsin. 27-* 

For Sale or Trade for Cattle—80 acres farm land, 
% mile from creamery. Pope County, Minnesota. Ad- 
dress BOX 244, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N. Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 24-* 


PARTNER WANTED 


Wanted—A high class, proven sutcessful dairyman 
of the north-west who has stock or capital sufficient 
and would be interested in a fifty-fifty proposition 
where a fertile two hundred acre alfalfg ranch, locat- 
ed in southern California ideal dairy country, near 
modern creamery, would be furnished. H. G. THOMAS, 
D. D. S., Blythe, Calif. 

Wanted Partner interested in farming 240, and 
with capital to buy team or Fordson tractor. CHAS. 
F. DEWITZ, Middle River, Minn. : 


FARMS WANTED 


Want Two 120 Acre Farms fully equipped. WAUD 
MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 5 


FOR RENT ; 


Rare Opportunity—Give five year lease and interest 
in 15 cent quart milk business furnished in thriving 
city from exceptional improved northern Illinois farm 
to the purchaser of lessee’s half interest in equipment 
and personal. Immediate possession. Address BOX 
247, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

To Rent—250 acre modern dairy farm with herd of 
25 pure bred Holsteins, for term of years. References 
required. GEORGE L. WYMAN,.Nunica, Michigan. 

Farms to let on shares or cash rent. Must have 
some capital. Write full particulars, what help and 
reference. BOX 611, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


WANTED TO RENT 


Wanted—Fully stocked practical dairy farm to work 
on shares by experienced dairy family. Good feeder 
and caretaker. Address BOX 252, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. : : 

Wanted to Rent—Modernly equipped dairy farm in 
southern Wisconsin by March 1. References. Address 
BOX 250, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


DAIRIES 


Alabama, Address BOX 211, care Hoard’s Dairy- 


man, 26-3 
ETRE TE LTT OS FH aL 
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Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices, Weights and grades guaranteed, 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Route 3 
Perrysburg, Ohio. 44 
Hay—Alfalfa and other kinds, Get our delivered 
prices We serve you best. W. A. FERSON HAY 
& GRAIN COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 17-* 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices, 
ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 No, Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 18-* 
Alfalfa and all kinds hay. Ask for delivered prices, 


HARRY D. GATES COMPANY, Jackson, Michi- 
gan, ~ .22-% 


Alfalfa hay for sale. 
orders, J. D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write us before placing your 
REID & CO., 79 Board of baer 
. For Sale—Alfalfa and other hay, car lots, CHAS. 
B. WING, Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 27-* 

Alfalfa and Prairie Hay. Delivered prices, SUTTIE 
PEDERSON CO., Omaha, Nebr. 1-3 


MINERAL FEEDS 


Mineral Feed as used by Waukesha County Doig 
men—Licensed by Wisconsin Department of Agricul 
ture. Send $2.50 for 100 Ib. trial bag. WAUKESHA 
MINERAL PRODUCTS C®., Waukesha, Wis. 21-12) 


The seed we market 
grown by our members who live in Western South, 
Dakota. We market from producer to consumer. We. 
srow S. D. No. 12, Registered Grimm and Cossack, 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of variety. Writ 
for price and samples to THE WESTERN SOUTH 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EXCHANG 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, S. D. 1-* 

Buy Your Grimm Alfalfa Seed direct from the 
Introducer, and know that your foundation stock is 
pure, pedigreed seed, bred from the original Grimm 
strain. Acclimated to severe northwest .temperatures 
since 1857. A. B. 


Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed direct from 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and best. Send’ 
postal for samples and folder for full information 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, S. D. 2 

Clover, Alsike and Timothy Seed mixed, $4.75° p 
bushel. Alsike and Timothy mixed, $4.50 per bushel. 
Clover and timothy .mixed, $4.65 per bushel. B 
free. J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Il. 1-3 

Alfalfa Seed—92% pure, $6.80 per bushel; Scarified. 
sweet clover, 92% pure, $5.00; bags free. GEORGE 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 27-*) 

Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed. Ww 
sweet clover. 


Alfalfa Seed For Sale—600 bushels grown on our 
farm at Trenton, North Dakota. We handle only ou 
own grown seed. A. R. VEITCH, Williston, N. Da 

For Sale—Seed Corn: Silver King, Golden Gl 
Northwest Yellow Dent. CHESTER KEISTER 
Orangeville, Illinois. Es 


PRINTING 


DEPT,, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Investigate before buying harness. Send for ‘‘Wear 
More’’ catalog. Pay $5.00 after thirty days free trial 
Easy monthly payments. JOHN C: NICHOLS CO. 
1867 Erie Avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


For Sale—Carload of dry hardwood, sixteen 
firewood. BEN RIEHLE, Athens, Wisconsin. : 

Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information 
garding the animals you haye for sale, Will 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service reco! 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HO. 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. nw 
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TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references first 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames. 20-* 


Sal- 


Advertising in this department is 8c¢ per word. 
Remit in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Position as farm manager, by American, 
married, no children. Thirty-five years old. Experienced 
in the breeding and showing of pure bred dairy cat- 
tle and the production of high class market and cer- 
tified milk. I can put your place on a paying basis. 
Holsteins or Guernseys preferred. Best of references. 
State salary. Address BOX 233, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 27-2 

Wanted—Position as manager or herdsman. Exper- 

jenced in production and reproduction of cows and 
crops, raising calves. Am a good mechanic. Can fur- 
nish A-1 references and A. R. records. Prefer posi- 
tion with room for advancement. HAROLD LIVINGS- 
TON, Geona City, Wisconsin. 
_ Position Wanted—In creamery by young reliable 
man. Capable of handling all lines of creamery work. 
Preferably butter making. State wages and particu- 
lars in first reply. HERVEY 8S. BRAGDON, 443 
Christie St., Ottawa, Tl. i 

Married Man, two small children, wants position on 
specialized dairy farm where could gain experience 
in proper care and feeding for milk production. Life 
time grain and dairy farmer. Address BOX 246, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Married man desires at once, position as herdsman 
/or barnman on liye dairy. Experienced in feeding 
and general dairy management. Can produce results. 
Wife board help. References given. Address BOX 
248, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted — Work on up-to-date dairy or poultry 
farm. Wisconsin Short Course graduate. Can bring 
results or no pay. HARRY G. McNALLY, Route 5, 
| Jollet, Illinois. 
| The Institute of Agriculture, Springfield, Massa- 
\chusetts, has a few first class men available for po- 
sitions as farm managers, farm foremen, herdsmen, 
orechardmen, poultrymen, and gardeners. 26-Spl 
Position Wanted—Herdsman or assistant, 31, single, 
jreliable, clean habits, educated and experienced 
|breeder, calf raiser, tester, milker. Address BOX 
)253, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
| Single Man—Life experience with all farm machin- 
jery and tractors wishes position as working foreman 
on large farm. Six years at present place. References 
furnished. Address BOX 249, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted Position as Manager of large dairy farm 
by March 1. Broad experience. Married. References. 
Address BOX 251, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position Wanted—By experienced herdsman. Have 
family, plenty of help. C. C. LAMB, General Delivery, 
South Jacksonville, Florida. 

Position Wanted—Working foreman, farm or dairy. 
Middle aged, married, lifetime of practical experience. 
Address BOX 254, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—For February or March, experienced and 
)ractical working herdsman for a Guernsey breeding 
‘stablishment in Western Pennsylvania. Must be 
| r, clean, industrious and capable of handling cat- 
le for continual high production and A. R. work. 
Modern barns and pleasant surroundings. Single or 
narried man. Give full particulars, references, wages 
‘xpected, ‘etc. in first letter. Address BOX 228, care 
doard’s Dairyman. 27-2 
Wanted—March 1. A working farm foreman and 
wife, without children. Must be thorough farmer and 
hustler between 35 and 45 years. Must be able to 
Tun tractor and take care of all farm’ machinery. 
Wages, $75 per month and accessories. Permanent 
position. Must be able to stand thorough investiga- 
tion and furnish good references. Address R. SHET- 
TLEMORE, 3456 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Wanted—Experienced men for farm work on a mod- 
2m Michigan farm, to start work March 15th or 
April ist. Must understand good farming methods 
ind machinery, be good with horses and willing to 
do good work. Give experience and qualifications in 
first letter. Wages $60.00 per month with room, and 
soard. Address BOX 242, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 1-2 
Wanted—Middle aged married man as working su- 
erintendent of my farms. This is a good steady po- 
sition for the right man. Must have good references 
ind would prefer a man who has graduated from an 
Agricultural College and had practical experience. 
JAddress your application BOX 243, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 
| Wanted—By March 1, on large dairy farm, man 
with tractor and farm machinery experience. One 
thle and willing to take the lead as working fore- 
nan. Steady work and good home. In Writing give 
ige, experience and possible wages expected. References 
vequired. Address BOX 245, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
nan. 1-2 
' Wanted—Married man and son to operate new 
nodern test barn, capacity eighteen cows. Must un- 
lerstand and like the work. Opportunity open Feb. 
. Give experience, references and salary expected 
irst letter. PAUL & MERRIAM, Cambridge City, 
ana. 
} Wanted—A1 experienced single Holstein herdsman. 
‘Must be good cattle man, have good A. R. O. records 
oehind him, be reliable, with good references. $75 per 
month, room and board to start with. Might con- 
iider good married man without children. Address 
&% SHETTLEMORE, 3456 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
| Wanted—First class dairyman to operate modern 
Hairy, with son to run milk route. On hard road, 
jalf mile. from town. Buildings fully equipped with 
miking machine, etc. Pure bred Jersey cows. Address 
‘HESTER JOHNSON, Chenoa, Illinois. 27-2 
Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150-$250 monthly; 
uso clerks, railroads every where (which position ?). 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, 
New York. 1-2 


| Wanted—Experienced single man for dairy barn 
)m general farm in Southern Wisconsin. Reliable and 
od milker. State wages and full particulars first 
RG cigarettes. Address BOX 240, care Hoard’s 
: an. 


Experienced: Test Cow Feeder, either married or 
(ingle wanted. An excellent opportunity with one of 
consin’s best Guernsey herds. The right man will 
\@ advanced as he demonstrates his worth. LARSENS 
-DELL FARMS, Green Bay, Wis. 1-* 
| Wanted—Married man March 1 experienced in gen- 
farm work on 120 acre dairy farm. Wages $80 
LY , house, garden, milk. Give age, nationality, 
ize of family, experience, references. C. H. NICHOLS, 
ebron, Tilinois. 
Railway Positions—Men, 17-40, wanting positions 
Or on trains, $125-$400 monthly, free passes, 
perience unnecessary. Write BAKER, Supt., 124, 
it. Louis, Mo. 1-24 
2 anted—steady man or boy for general farm work 
nd help milk. $40.00 per month, board and wash- 
peg Olander preferred. BERNARD MARLEY, No- 
is, Illinois. 
Wanted—Single man for farm work. Must be ex- 
‘yetlenced ‘and reliable. State age and wages. Year 
we job. HERMANN KELCH, Whitewater, Wis- 
onsin. 1-2 
Farm Help Wanted—Working manager and single 
en Wages and experience, HERMAN KNOLL, 
nois, 


| 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Brown Swiss Shipped to 
Pern 


One of the first sales of Brown 
Swiss from this country to South 
America was recently made by W. O. 
Bohart, who sold 65 head from his 
Montana farm to the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Co. of Peru. It is the com- 
pany’s intention to cross Brown Swiss 
bulls on the native cattle. 


A co-operative creamery should not 
be started until farmers owning 800 
cows or producing 150,000 pounds of 
good quality butterfat a year have 
signed an agreement to deliver their, 
cream to the creamery for from three 
to five years. A local ¢reamery that 
will accept poor quality cream is 
doomed to failure. 


Sale Announcements 


Jan. 18, 1927—High grade Guernsey cows. 
McKerrow Farms and Aplin & Benjamin, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Jan. 26—Andrew Dixon & Son, Holsteins. 
Rockford, Minn. 

Feb. 10—Holsteins. Ninth Annual Red Riv- 
er Valley Holstein Sale, Crookston, Minnesota. 
Melin—Petersen Co., Mers. 

March 23, 1927—25th and semi-annual sale 
of Registered Guernseys. Waukesha County 
Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n., Waukesha, Wis., 
F. E. Fox, Sec’y. 

Mar. 24—La Crosse County Guernsey Breed- 
ers. Registered and high grade Guernseys, 
West Salem, Wis. H. W. Griswold, Sale Mer. 

May 3, 4, 5, 6, 1927—Fond du Lac, Wis. 400 
head registered Guernseys. O. G. Clark, West 
Salem, Wis., Sale Mgr. 

May 7, 1927—First Annual Guernsey Sale. 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Jct., N. Y. 
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FOR SALE! 


165-Acre Farm 


in FLORENCE COUNTY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


90 acres cleared land — 75 acres 
woodsland and pasture. Five room 
residence, also barn and _ stables. 
One additional tenant house, climate 
mild. Grazing 10 months of the 
year. Located in community of fine 
people, near excellent school and 
church. 


5 miles from Florence, population 20,000. 
7 miles from Darlington, population 7,000. 
100 miles from Charleston, population 75,000. 
115 miles from Wilmington, population 40,000. 
85 miles from Columbia, population 40,000. 


Creamery plants located in each of 
the above cities, 

To a good man, capable of setting 
an example in thrift and energy in 
this community, we will sell this 
place for $3,500.00 on reasonable 
terms. This is 14 of its real value. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN FLORENCE 
FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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BERKSHIRES 


The Quality Breed 


Consumers of meat now-a- 
days demand quality. In this 
respect Berkshires are the 
undisputed leaders, as the re- 
sults of any International Show 
will prove. Our Berkshires 
have quality, are prolific, easy 
feeding, and big type. 


Write for facts ! 


PINEHURST FARMS 


PINEHURST, N. C. 


LIVINGSTON 
COUNTY 


uy 


FERTILE 
FARMS 


IN THE GENESEE COUNTRY 
OF WESTERN NEW YORK 


Can be purchased or leased 
on favorable terms 


These farms offer the pos- 


sibilities of Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Sheep and Cattle 
Feeders, Canning Crops, 
Alfalfa and Timothy Hay, 
Grain, good roads, nearby 
markets, schools, church- 
es, and the best of rail- 
road facilities. 
Write now! 
Farm Department 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
Trust COMPANY 


GENESEO, NY. 


FOR QUICK SALE 
A 906-Lb. Show Bull 


SIRE—A son of Piebe Laura Ollie Homestead King 
from a record daughter of King Segis Pontiac Count. 
DAM —A large, straight, square cow that made 906 
Ibs. at 10 years in 365 days. 

CALF—3-4 black evenly marked—straight as a string. 
Ready for light service. Send for photo and pedigree. 
PRICE, $200.00. 

EMPIRE STOCK FARM 
Wm. SCHMIDT’S SONS. St. Peter, Minn, 


Are You 
Killing Off All 
Your Buffaloes? 


“Willful waste makes woful want,” and 
to rent is to waste. 

Fifty years ago great herds of buffalo roamed 
the plains of America and afforded the plains- 
men an ever ready commissary. Hunger was 
unknown. Even in the most unfrequented sec- 
tions of the Middle West, a delicious dinner of 
half beef, half venison flavor was a matter of a 
few moments only, and the meat course of the 
pioneer’s meal was always fresh. 

But the farmers of the East were buying 
buffalo robes to keep themselves warm when 
they drove to town on winter mornings. Robe 
dealers were paying a pittance for the hides and 
the plainsmen were short-sighted. Day after day 
they stalked the magnificent herds. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of carcasses were left to 
decay on the ground every year. No more wiil- 
ful waste is recorded in history, and the plains- 
man lived to see the result of his folly. Heawoke 
one morning to the realization that the buffalo 
was gone. His kind was all but extinct and the 
plainsman had profited practically nothing from 
his wholesale slaughter. 

The buffalo was the victim of thoughtlessness 
and mismanagement in the time of plenty. He 
was like your rent dollar. One by one your rent 
dollars drop into your landlord’s pocket, and 
you get in return even less than the plainsman 
realized on his hides. 

Have you ever counted the rent dollars that 
have gone that way? Figure it up—then think 
where you might be today if you had applied 
them to a good piece of dairy farm land in Wis- 
consin. It isn’t too late. Write now and let us 
explain how you may store your rent capital and 
become an owner of a fine dairy farm in the 
greatest dairying State in the Union. 
EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CO. 

1324 Otis Bldg. oie oie Chicago, Illinois 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to your dealers. 


Start the NewY ear Right! 


HeYYE “some dope” on your herd with you at all 


times. 


morrow. You needa 


Vest Pocket 


HERD 
BOOK 


(Made by Hoard’s Dairyman) 


i - 


There’s room for 
a sketch, ancestry 
and record of 100 
head. There’s an in- 
dex, a 1927-1928 cal- 
endar, a gestation 
table, a_ breeding 
record and a dozen 
blank pages for re- 


Name 


You may meet a buyer tonight or to- 


minders. It’s loose- 
Born 


leaf, with a mighty 
handsome and dur- 
able genuine leather 
cover. 


Record 
Record 


Sire 


One 


proud herd 
manager we know 


Dam 


has carried one 
right with him for 
two years, and says 


Record 


Bred to 


it looks as good to- 


Bred to 


day as it did the 


day he got it. 
And the price is 


only two dollars 
postpaid. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


EXACT SIZE OF 


38 


Trade-in 
allowance 
on all makes 


Enjoy theserviceyourlight-plantgavewhen 


new. Give ita chance to do its job right with 
new, powerful Universal Batteries. 


Save Money 
We'll take your old batteries in trade on a 
set of Universal Nu-Seals—the original 
sealed-glass cell now recognized as the 
standard replacementfor any make of plant. 


Need Less Care 


Universals need fewer fillings, require less 
attention, are built copie an abundance of 
sure, steady power and light current. 


Replacements for ANY make 
of plant 


Universal Batteries are suited to all makes 
of plants—now factory equipment on many. 


Battery Guide FREE 

Big free book that tells you howto care for 
all batteries. We make farm light, radio and 
auto batteries for every purpose—this book 
gives you our expert advice. Send for it. 
And remember there’s a good trade-in- 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today! 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3406S. LaSalle St., Chicago i 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 


y= a— 3-3 s-- s-— 
. Rat, 7-2-07 & 9-10-18 
ANTI-COW KICKER 
Save your temper, your cows, 
your milk, Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. Indispensable for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore 
g teats, or vicious kick- J 
ers. Cannot wear out. 
‘Puton or off in 15 sec- § 
onds. Guaranteed to 
be an absolutely per- 
fect anti-kicker, or put 
on loosely as hobble 
for cow, horse or mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 


Ibs. Send for it today, when you 
need it you won’t have time. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. H. Topeka, Kansas 


NEW IMPROVED 
JENSEN ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIN HALTER 


For unruly bulls --- the 
world’s safest bull tie for 
tieing and staking out, for 

rotecting human life. 
tcur THIS AD OUT) 
Write for more informa- 
tion. Ad runs once a 
month. Halter eqnipoed 
with rubber hose an 
screws. PRICE $6.50 
shipped prepaidinU.S.A. 
where no dealers. 


P. W. JENSEN & SON 
Princeton, Dept, H, Minnesota 


testo EAR TAGS 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. Easily 
attached in one operation. Sufficient space 
for name, address and number. 
Write for free samples 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wks., Inc. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LIMESTONE 
PULVERIZERS 


$195.00. Five different sizes 
Swing Hammer Feed Mills, 
m150.00. Four different sizes, 


s for free catalogue. 


eVISE COMPANY, 
Tennessee, 


5 d’s Dairyman ad- 
» them you saw 
: Dairyman. 


| middlings, and no supplement. 


er?) Sa a at AE a aD 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Feeding is one thing in swine husbandry but saving large numbers of pigs per sow 


bred is quite as essential. 


low discusses the causes of pig losses, 


Causes of Pig Losses 


In some swine cost of production 
studies made by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Iowa and Indiana 
in 1922, 1923, and 1924, we find some 
interesting data relative to the causes 
of pig losses from farrowing time to 
weaning time and their relative im- 
portance. 

Averaging the figures for the two 
states for the three years we find that 
for every 1,000 pigs farrowed 331 
were lost from various causes by the 
time the surviving pigs were weaned. 
Large litters of pigs weaned per sow 
bred is a very important item in pro- 
duction costs. Knowledge of the 
causes of loss and the relative im- 
portance of these is valuable in so far 
as it enables one to place the pre- 
vention emphasis at the right place. 

Forty-seven per cent of the pigs 
lost met their death by being laid on 
by the sows. Next in importance are 
dead and weak pigs when farrowed. 
These two causes account for 22.8 
per cent of the losses. The next im- 
portant cause is from pigs being 
chilled or unduly exposed. The other 
causes given in order of number of 
pigs lost by them are: Pigs starved, 
pigs eaten by sows, pigs injured, 
scours, sore mouths, smothered, 
thumps, cholera, milk fever, and ov- 
erheating. Miscellaneous causes ac- 
count for 11.7 per cent of the total 
losses. 

Arranging these causes by groups 
we find that pigs overlaid, chilled, in- 
jured, eaten by sow, overheated, and 
smothered account for 58.6 per cent 
of the total losses. Pigs born dead 
and those too weak to survive account 
for 22.8 per cent of the losses. Mal- 
nutrition and diseases account for 6.9 
per cent of the total losses and of 
these, pigs starved and pigs lost from 
scours are the most important. 

The first group of causes would re- 
quire more constant and careful at- 
tention at farrowing time and for two 
weeks thereafter to reduce the losses. 
The second combined causes resulting 
in dead and weak pigs would call for 
better feeding and management of the 
pregnant sows to reduce the losses. 
The third group of factors causing 
loss would require better sanitation 
and a little closer attention to the 
pigs after they have escaped the far- 
rowing hazards. The miscellaneous 
causes would require, naturally, at- 
tention of a miscellaneous character 
and these losses would be reduced by 
a closer attention to preventing losses 
from the other causes given. 


Protein Supplements 
Compared 


The Minnesota College of Agricul- 
ture exhibited 5 lots of pigs at the 
Minnesota State Fair last fall which 
demonstrated the efficiency of butter- 
milk as a protein supplement when 
compared with tankage, rape pasture, 
The 


‘ 


To do this one must know the causes of pig losses and their 
relative importance before he can do the right thing at the right time. 


The article be- 


pigs were started at an average | 


weight of 47 lbs., and fed for 80 days. 


The rations fed each lot were about 
the same except in the character of 
the protein supplement. Shelled corn, 
ground oats, and mineral formed the 
basis of the ration and was fed as an 
entire ration to one lot of pigs. This 
lot did the poorest of any, weighing 
on an average of 87 lbs. at the con- 
clusion of the experiment and the cost 
per pound gain was 9.1 cents. 


The first lot was fed shelled corn, 
ground oats, buttermilk, and a miner- 
al mixture. They weighed at the con- 
clusion of the experiment an average 
of 162.6 lbs.; their cost of gain was 
5.4 cents per pound. This was the 
heaviest lot and made its gains the 
cheapest. 

The second lot received tankage in- 
stead of buttermilk. They finished at 
127 lbs. weight and 6.7 cents cost per 
pound of gain. The third lot re- 
ceived rape pasture in place of the 
buttermilk. They finished at 124 lbs. 
weight and a cost per pound gain of 
7.1 cents. 

The fourth lot got a ration of 
shelled corn, middlings, and mineral 
mixture. They finished at 111 Ibs. 
weight at.a cost per pound gain of 
5.5 cents. All the pigs in the five lots 
were fed 80 days. The high value 
of buttermilk as a protein supplement 
for feeding pigs was conclusively 
demonstrated. 


The necessity for feeding a protein 
supplement is brought out forcibly by 
the results of another Minnesota ex- 
periment in which the feeding was 
carried on for 125 days. 


Pigs denied such feeds weighed 
but 114.8 pounds each at the end of 
the feeding -period, while those in a 
lot given buttermilk weighed 236.13 
pounds each. Another lot which re- 
ceived tankage instead of buttermilk 
weighed 180.53 pounds each. The feed 
cost of 100 pounds gain was for the 
first lot $8.23. for the second $5.84, 
and for the third $5.98. The pigs 
were of uniform weights at the start. 


Helping the Fall Pig 


A ration composed of corn, tank- 
age, chopped alfalfa hay, and linseed 
meal makes fall pigs grow approxi- 
mately as well as spring pigs, accord- 
ing to F. B. Morrison of the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station. 


The corn should be fed in a self- 
feeder. A mixture of 50 pounds of 
tankage, 25 pounds of linseed meal, 
and 25 pounds of chopped alfalfa hay 
should likewise be fed in a self-feed- 
er but separately from the corn, If 
one attempts to feed the four feeds 
separately the pigs will not eat 
enough of the linseed meal and 
chopped alfalfa. The alfalfa hay sup- 
plies a good quality of protein; it 
supplies essential vitamins for normal 
growth and it supplies bone building 
substance—I'me and phosphorus. 


Ee Adele ee fee 


Mae Vata 


January 10,1927 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
NEW BERN, N.C 
Send FREE booklet and other Data 


NAME 
CITY 
R. F. D. STATE___ 
Year ’Round Climate ! 


Means Opportunity « 


WONDERFUL country calls you! A 

country where neither biting bliz- 
zards nor sultry summers ever visit; where 
flowers bloom, birds sing, crops grow, and 
men enjoy life from June to June. God 
gave New Bern a gentle sea breeze to fan 
away the heat of summer, the tepid Gulf 
Stream to ward off the icy hand of winter, 
and set it amid the most enchanting scenery 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Rich in natural 
resources, basking in the light of historical 
significance, offering unusual agricultural 
advantages, the New Bern section is open 
to the man who can appreciate its oppor- 
tunities and who wants to really LIVE. 
This is just a sketch— 
Send the Coupon for the Whole Story. 


To. a ee 


ADVANTAGES. 
Warm winters, cool summers. Fertile soil, — 
pure water. All-year grazing. for cattle. 
Wealth of good roads and waterways Two 
good competing railroads. S,lendid market 
for Dairy, Live Stock and Trucking products. 
Low priced lands. Rural telephone and elec- 
tric lines radiate from New Bern throughout 
the country. Fine Schools, Churches, and 
neighbors—but get the whole story. 


VEW BERNNG 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EAS 


Only a wrench‘and an hour's time needed. Nothmg 
to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” book descnb- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 


960 St. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin Ms 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEAR 


\BOWSHER 
FREE \MIEL | 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind all kinds (4 
shaped erigdcrs, Divorce haan 
ers. er 

all others. Handiest felled and 
Lightest Running (zcircpler) 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 


Send today for Free Catalog 
N. P. D. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and, 
draw together the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing po 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full informati 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 219 State St., Marshall, | 


MR. C. E. BROOI 


Write for 
trated boo 


OPPORTUNIT 
IN CALIFORNIA ¢Nere 


Land of Opportunity’’— reliable information on c 
mate, richness of soil, markets, principal crops (frui! 
vegetables and forage crops), dairying, stock-rai } 

and the poultry industry. t | 
Address, J.J, GEARY, G.P.A., 64 Pine St., San Francisco | 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad | 


es 


AUTO TRAILER = ONLY. $39. 


three styles of bodv to choose from. Write for Fri 
catalog, BOWER MFG. CO., 10AdeSt., FOWLER, t 


oy 
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Milwaukee Electric Is Selling $2,000,000 
of 6% Cumulative Preferred Shares 
at $100, to Savings Investors 


If your savings are less than 6%, this advertisement offers you an 
opportunity to increase your income. If you have idle money, it offers you a chance to put that 
money to work where it will be safe, and where it will earn $6 a year per $100, paid by checks 
mailed to your address March 1, June 1, September 1 and December 1, every year. If you are not 
satisfied as regards the safety of your present income investments, this advertisement offers you 
an opportunity to transfer your funds to an investment in Wisconsin’s largest and strongest 
State-regulated public service company. 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway @ Light Ca, with the State’s approval, 
authorizes Securities Department to offer direct to home investors a $2,000,000 issue of its 6% 
cumulative preferred shares. Money got for the shares will pay for income-producing additions 
to the Company’s public service property. 


The shares sell at $100 each, payable all cash or $10 down and $10 per 
share monthly for nine months. Dividends on paid-up shares start the day you buy them. Interest 
at 6% is allowed on monthly payments, credited on the last payment. If you do not finish your 
payments, you get back all you have paid in, but without interest. Buying either way, you get 
6% annual income on every dollar invested from the day you buy these shares. Equally with 
all earlier preferred shares, these shares have a first claim on the Company’s dividend earnings, 
and on its assets to full face value, in case the business is ever sold or dissolved, ahead of the 
$19,000,000 of outstanding common stock. The dividend priority of these shares is CUMULA- 
TIVE—that is, dividends of 6% must be paid on these shares every year before the holders of the 
common shares can get any dividend on their shares. The safety of these shares is indicated by 
these facts: the Company, now thirty-one years old, has paid every obligation on the due date, in 
cash and in full, since it began business. It has paid cash dividends in full on its preferred shares 
every three months for the past twenty-seven years. It has paid cash dividends on its common 
stock, averaging 8% annually, every year for the past twenty-four years. It is today one of the 
strongest, best built and best managed public utility properties in the United States. It serves one 
of the richest, solidest industrial districts in the United States. It is a permanent, necessary indus- 
try. Its business grows larger every year. Most of its growth is still ahead of it. 


The 6% dividend rate is dictated by the present and probable future cost 
of capital for first class preferred shares in this part of the country. Back in 1921 Milwaukee Elec- 
tric sold an issue of 8% shares—forced to it by then current high capital costs. Since then that 
issue has been called in and paid off at $103 a share. Later, with capital costs lower but still above 
normal, the Company sold issues of 7% shares. Those shares, still outstanding, cost their buyers 
$100 each and are worth today, on a 7% income basis, at least $110 a share. The 6% shares now 
offered at par $100 are worth par, measured by the rate and safety of their income. Capital costs 
have fallen this far since the World War, and may fall still lower in the years to come. These 6% 
shares are callable at $110 each, plus accrued dividends to date of call. 


Big investors are not barred, and it is likely some good-sized blocks of 
these shares will be bought by rich men and women who realize that dependable, permanent, 6% 
income investments are hard to find, and bid fair to become even scarcer hereafter. We wish, how- 
ever, to sell the shares, so far as possible, to our customers and other friends here at home who 
want a business rate of income from their savings. Milwaukee Electric and its associated utilities 
in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan have close to 25,000 satisfied home shareholders, all naturally 
interested in helping increase the business. The sale of this issue is expected to add 2,000 to that 
number and at least 1,000 of our present shareholders will enlarge their interest in the business by 
purchasing shares of this issue. 


These shares are on sale at Securities Department, Public Service Bldg., 
Milwaukee, at the offices of Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. in Racine, Kenosha, Waukesha, Wa- 
tertown, Burlington, Whitewater, South Milwaukee and Cudahy; at the offices of Wisconsin Trac- 
tion, Light, Heat & Power Co. in Appleton and Neenah-Menasha; at the office of Badger Public 
Service Co. in Plymouth and at the offices of Peninsular Power Co. in Iron Mountain, Michigan. 
Mail orders will be filled promptly by registered letter. Address 


Securities Department 


Public Service Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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S. CG. White and Brown Leghorns........ $8.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, Anconas.... 7.00 
White Rocks, R. C. Reds.............. 7.50: 


Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orp., BI. Minorcas. pe 
Assorted): Left) Overs iis oi\<iin sieisi- ctascriie'e:<'o 25 
Farrow ent produced under ‘‘Cert-O- uni” 
Postpaid. 100% alive delivery. 
Dit. FARROW CHICKERIES, Dept. 2. 


SIF OF RCO VCIOFOTCTI CIOFOESOE 


Many FarrowLeghorns e 
tay200 saves year a? 


Special Matings 3c a chick higher 


100 500 and Farrow famous Winter laying 

a aon ee Ste ee than Quality Matinge: 
Ferme AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD) @ 
9.50 45.00 P_Hfvemy Chick A PURE - BA) 


rules of the American Baby Chick Producers Assn. 
Write for 80 page catalog. 


It’s free 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LARGEST ILLINOIS ACCREDITED HATCHERIES. All ourFlocks are thoroughly ving Stra and culled by 


Inspectors under State authority. 


ANYWHERE ! 100 per cent Live 


Ell as BELT HATCHERIES: :. 


Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds 


Buff Orpington, BI. 
White Wyandottes 


Minorca. . 


$22. Pekin Ducklings, 100, $25. 
Catalog. Ref,.-First National Bank. 


eee RS. 


Mart ard note n 
geet Pe Bess, etc, CONTEST Win Ss. nan, Cream of the 
R 


ie oy 


and prices. 
laced this manners Member C sive 


B. ‘e A. Laie 3 
ef.—Burnetts Bank. Chicks POSTPAID. Live Delivery Guar. 
CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 29, ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 


CHICK BROODER 


The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 
wonderful brooder we have ever built _, 
— it’s the crowning achievement in fa 
Sol-Hot’s many yearsof undisputed |L] 
leadership, It’s WICKLESS — has 
no wicks to trim; no carbon; DORs bee 
no smothered chicks. Equipped wit NEW 
NewTwin-Float Automatic Oil Sete TWIN FLOAT 


Wonderful New | 3222: 
Patented Invention 


Adjustment 
Our New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level is the great- 
est invention ever made for chick brooders. Write 
today for free catalog telling all.about the won- 
derful new Sol-Hot—the brooder that is creat- 
ing such asensation through- 
~ out the poultry world. 


ure M.SHEER 


PRODUCES EGGS AT 
11c to 17c PER DOZ. 
Ubiko Buttermilk Egg 
Mash, which holds the 
world’s best flock record, 
will contribute wonderful- 
ly toward the health and 
vigor of your hens and 
produce eggs at a surpris- 
ingly low cost—make sure 
your hens are fed Ubiko 
Buttermilk Egg Mash. 


UBIKO MILLING CO, 
5224 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


POULTRY SERVICE 
avaluable bi-monthly bul- 
letin mailed Free to poul- 
try owners--send us your 

name and address. 


<ul help to you? Why not 

se good things we share 
nost enjoy. Get up a 
and send them in. 


Our Flocks contain the blood of the best nea a 
try, kept on free range and_properly cared for to insure Health and Vigor. 


100 300 500 
S. C. White & Brown Leghorns se $37.50 $60.00 $115.00 
5. 


White & Buff Rocks, R. C. Reds 1600 40.50 75.00 
16.00 4b.50 75.00 
17.00 49.50 80.00 


White Orpingtons, White Minorcas, 100, $18: 300, $52.50. Light Brahmas, 100 $19. Jersey ees Shes 400; 
b0 Chicks e higher than 100 rate _ 25 Chicks 2c higher than 100 


| Shell Building ’ 


otra in the on 
ANNOT DO BETTER 


elivery Guaranteed -- Prepaid. 


1000 


Choice Heavy Chicks for 
Broilers 100,$14; 300 $40. 50 
Assorted Chicks, 


0 43.50 7.00 


500, $65. 
100,$12; 300, $34.50: 500, $55 


155.00 


N BELT KATCHERIES, Box 35, GIBSON CITY, ‘ILLINOIS 


22.0 EGGS! 


That’s what one pullet owned byMrs. A.C. 
Miles did and her flock average was 
250. Our accredited chicks grow into 
record layers. We hatchall leading kinds. 
Our free copyrighted chick book tells why 
we can hatch the BEST at prices that are 
causing people to wonder howit’s FREE § 0 

done. Get our 2 color illustrated 
chick book now. It’s Free. Chick | 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Ook | 
Box 614, Pleasant Hill, Mo [.-. .. 


Colonial} 


COCKEREL SALE 


3 to 4 months old S. C. W. Leghorns FROM 
TRAPNESTED STOCK of 240 to 290 egg records 
at $2 each while they last. Write 


WISCONSIN HATCHERY, Inc., 1318 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 

sired by pedigreed males, records 200 to 293 eggs. 
Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. and 
guaranteed. Hatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 
for free catalog and special price bulletin. _ r 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a 


64 BRE ED S Most Profitable pure bred 
Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 


at reduced prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 
Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 


Ss R. F. Neubert Co, Box 811, Mankato, Minn. 


HEN PROFITS 


Millions of hens are giving 
handsome profits because 
PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL FLAKE 
is kept before them all the 
time, 

Its cost is very little. 


Sold everywhere. 


OYSTER SHELL- 
FLAKE 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A Poor Way to Start 


I would like to get some informa- 
tion in starting in a small way to 
raise chickens. I am not intending to 
do much in egg production but chick- 
ens for market. I want to find out 
something in the way of what build- 
ings I need to get started, say, about 
500 to 800 the first year. I have a 
farm of 200 acres, all in fine shape, 
fine buildings, and want to make a lit- 
tle extra money in chickens. 

Oshkosh, Wis. Be 


I very much believe that the meth- 


od which you contemplate is doomed’ 


to failure in the very beginning if 
you start with the expectation of car- 
rying from 500 to 800 chickens the 
first year without any previous expe- 
rience and expect only to cater to the 
market poultry end of the business 
without an attempt to get egg 
production. 

We look upon egg production as the 
principal source of income from poul- 
try and the meat side of it is rather a 
side product which we market to our 
best advantage. 

It is possible to produce quality 
eggs and place those on a market 
which will pay a premium for them. 
Such is not the case with poultry. 
Anyone of the marketing establish- 
ments, either private or co-operative, 
can take the average run of poultry 
as it is received from farms and 
can sort these birds out into their re- 
spective classes and by putting them 
through a proper finishing and feed- 
ing period and dressing them out they 
are able to make from this sort of a 
mixed and motley collection a choice 
article which will obtain a premium 
when marketed. This entirely pro- 
hibits one from catering to any spe- 
cial market which will pay the pre- 
mium, since it is easier and more 
feasible to take the average run of 
stuff and sort out cf that the quality 
with a low overhead than one would 
encounter in a private enterprise of 
this sort. 

If you wish to take one of the medi- 
um weight breeds, or one of the so- 
called “dual-purpose breeds,” such as 
the Barred Rocks or Rhode Island 
Reds, which are cited as an example, 
and breed these for egg production or 
keep them for egg production, that is 
an entirely different story. It is pos- 
sible to breed up any one of these or 
to obtain high production strains of 
any of these varieties. In this case, 
however, a person is keeping them for 
the egg production, and then dispos- 
ing of the surplus fowls to the best 
advantage that the market offers. 

There has been some attempt made 
to revive the winter broiler industry 
during the past year, when enough 
has been known about poultry nutri- 
tion to compile a ration that will pro- 
hibit the development of leg weakness 
in the chicks. This has resulted in a 
few instances in a considerable num- 
ber of winter broilers being placed on 
the market. 

One even then is competing with 
the lower price product since the de- 
mand for quality broilers is undoubt- 
edly rather limited and it is possible 
for the average person to obtain cold 
storage broilers. These are usually 
birds that have been hatched late in 
the year, come on the market in the 
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fall while still small, and in classify- 
ing these they are graded out as broil- 
ers and go into storage under’ that 
grading. % 

If the start is to be made in some 
one of the counties that has a county 
agent, I should advise you to get in 
touch with him, since he is the logical 
clearing house for you to consider 
and will be able to put you in touch 
with some poultry minded person in 
the county that has good equipment, 
is practicing good methods, and is 
making a success of his poultry work. 
Usually the closer to home that we 
can get these instances, the more suc- 
cessful we are going to be. 


It will be rather a hopeless job to 
attempt to outline or to list the suc- 
cessful parties that might be required 
in order to have them within access 
of your present location.-J. B. 
HAYES. 


The Champion Hen 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—What is de- 
clared to have been the greatest egg 
laying contest ever staged has just 
been concluded at the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farm, Agassiz, and as a 
result British Columbia is now very 
much in the limelight as a poultry 
breeding center. 


Hen No. 6, in the White Lephoea 
pen entered by the University of 
British Columbia, with a total pro- 
duction of 351 eggs in the period 3 
a calendar year, has beaten all pre- 
vious records. The previous record 
for this continent was 335 eggs laid 
at Puyallup, Washington, but New, 
Zealand claimed a record of 342 
made by a hen owned by Mr. Drew- 
itt of Christchurch, in 1928, while 
Australia had a record of 347, made 
at Gatton, Queensland, in 1924. All 
these records were easily beaten. The 
hen laid 200 eggs without a break 
and during the year had only 14 rest 
days! Yet after the contest she was 
in splendid shape and weighed 4.4 
lbs. compared wah 8.5 Ibs. when ot 
entered. 


But equally wonderful was the 
performance by a Barred Rock in 
the pen entered by the Experimental 
Farm which laid 326 eggs. This als 
beats the world’s record for the 
breed which, it is claimed, was held 
by a Barred Rock entered in last 
year’s contest and also owned by the 
Experimental Farm which laid 321 
eggs. eS 

An Ancona hen with a production 


: Sa : OARV'S* DAIRYMAN 
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Professor Lloyd®and the champion hen 
with a record of 351 eggs in a year. The 
hen is owned by the University of Britis 
Columbia, Canada. 


‘ 


of 257 eggs also beat the Canadian 
record ttor tnat breed. 

Forty-six pens, each containing ten 
birds, were entered in the contest, 
the breeds represented being as fol- 
lows: White Leghorns, 36 pens; An- 
conas, 2: Barred Rocks, 3; Rhode Is- 
land Red, 2; White Wyandottes, 3. 

In the contest, points were given 
according to the weignt of the eggs. 
Eggs weighing 24 ounces to the dozen 
were taken at par; those scaling an 
ounce less were docked a point and 
‘those averaging heavier were given 
a higher score. 

The University pen laid the great- 
est number of eggs—2,946—but they 
only scored 2,829.6 points and the 
pen, on points, was seventh in the 
contest. The winning pen—wWhite 
Leghorns—was owned by F. W. Ap- 
pleby, of Mission, with 2,556 eggs 
which scored 3,057.5 points. J. H. 
Mufford & Sons, the owners of last 
year’s winning pen, were second with 
2,457 eggs scoring 3,048.3 points. 

The average for the 460 birds in 
the contest was 231 eggs. 

British Columbia. A. H.CoTTOoN. 


Soft Shelled Eggs 


| Ihave a flock of White Minorca 
hens which started laying about three 
| weeks ago, but now start laying soft 
| shelled eggs. I feed them oats, wheat 
corn, cod liver oil, egg mash, oyster 
shells, and charcoal. What can be the 
trouble and what can I do for this?___ 

New Germany, Minn. (Mkrs.) F.0O. 

The cause for the soft shelled eggs 


produced by this flock may be due to 
any one of several different things. 


| POULTRYMEN REPORT 
180710947, HATCHES, 


One Pull Turns Every Egg jf 
Miller’s Patented Trays are the greatest 
forward step in incubator construction. All 


gs turned in one minute. Save time, in- 
chicks. 


| MILLER’S “IDEAL” INCUBATORS 
i HAVE PATENTED EGG TURNING TRAYS 


Seema | In Miller’: 
sematl, wbeAlicrs 


ize 
Approved by Urdere 
writers Laboratories 


FREE Book 


How to Hatch, Feed and Care for 
Chicks, Describes Miller’s ‘‘IDEAL”* 
Incubators, Brooders, Eggs for 


t 
WRITS Eta rie 
J. W. MILLER Co. 
| Box 64, Rockford, fll. 


must charge. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


Shows and describes 53 vanenes of Old Rehable 
|) Strains of SHOEMAKER Blood Tested Flock 
| OL PURE BRED POULTRY Backed by 38 


i Q 
. CHICKS, Brood 
| Write. tor this valuable BOOK «- i's FREE. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 103, Freeport, Ill. 


Is Guaranteed to cause the 
cow to clean within 48 hrs. 
when used as directed or 
money refunded Itreleaves 
GARGET and Is a preventative of 
MILK FEVER. It has the eftect 
of restoring the vigor and 
strength of the cow. Sent 
post paid, $1a pkg 6for$5 


Mfg. byLowell Bialsde! & Co. 
5904 N. Harlem Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Horses! 


After using TOMELLEM PASTE on 
calves up to2months old. An easy and 
safe way todo away with dangerous horns. 
: One application enough. No bleeding, sore- 

ness or scars. Endorsed by county agents. Keeps 

indefinitely, Bottle sufficient for 50 calves, $2.00 
|Postpaid. At dealers or direet by mail from 


es CO.,Dept. B, CALICO ROCK. ARKANSAS 


or" 
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Have | 


It has been found that soft shelled 
eggs are produced by hens: that have 
been injured, such as that occasioned 
by a fall, and it may also be caused 
by the birds being frightened. In this 
case the eggs slip by the section in 
which the shell is formed without de- 
posit being completed. 

One way in which this injury can 
be eliminated is by placing the roosts 
on a level rather than putting them 
at a slant such as one so often finds, 
particularly in older types of poultry 
houses. The flock in endeavoring to 
roost at the highest point, which 
means the top roost, causes a certain 
number of them to fall off with the 
result that injury often results. It 
may not be indicated in any way oth- 
er than in soft shelled eggs. 

A second cause comes from. fright- 
ening them. A person should always 
be careful in approaching a house 
that has a good bunch of «producing 
pullets, to let them know you are 
coming before you rush in on them. 

The third should be taken care of 
in the fact that you are using cod 
liver oil as a part of your feeding ra- 
tion. I presume that this is used at 
the rate of 2% to the mash, or that 
about one quart is added to about 100 
pounds of the dry mash mixture and 
that your mash consumption is held 
up to the proper level by the control 
which you exercise in the amount of 
grain offered to them. 

The cod liver oil should not be tak- 
en as a sole cure for this trouble, 
since one should also take advantage 
of whatever direct. sunshine may be 
obtained by opening the windows 
whenever the sun is shining, allowing 
the sun to shine directly on the birds. 
The combination of the two is prefer- 
able to the use of the oil alone. 

Any one of these three may be the 
cause of it and a person should decide 
to check up on it in order to eliminate 
it—J. B. HAYES. 


Pacific Butter and Poultry 


Meeting 
The fourth annual convention of 
the Pacific States Butter, Egg, 


Cheese, and Poultry Association will 
be held at Salt Lake City January 31, 
February 1 and 2, 1927. It is doubt- 
ful if the association has ever had so 
many important events lined up for a 
convention. Special features include, 
besides the business meetings and 
luncheons, scenic trips in and about 
Salt Lake City, visits to the state 
capitol, the famed “Mormon” Temple 
and Tabernacle, a “bob” sleigh ride— 
weather permitting, or a cabaret din- 
ner dance, and a visit to the world’s 
largest open-cut copper mine. 
Program and other details may be 
secured by writing J. A. Nelson, New- 
house Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wisconsin Poultry School 


The Fifth Annual Poultry School 
during Wisconsin Farmers’ Week 
will be held January 31—February 4 
at the Poultry Building, Madison, 
Wis. Sessions will be held daily from 
8—11 a. m. and _2:30—5 p. m. 

As an accommodation, to parties in- 
terested only in a certain phase of 
poultry keeping, the program has 
been arranged for that purpose. Mon- 
day, Poultry Diseases and Sanitation; 
Tuesday, Marketing; Wednesday, 
Breeding and Incubation; Thursday, 
Feeding and Nutrition; Friday, Tur- 
keys, Capons, and Dressing Demon- 
strations. 

An excellent staff of speakers has 
been obtained to assist along particu- 
lar lines. 

There is no charge or tuition dur- 
ing this school, and an invitation is 
extended to attend all or any of the 
days. 
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a Better 


Good fences will enable you to 
have a better, more profitable 
farm. They permit modern, di- 
versified farming, more live stock and poultry, easier 
marketing and more fertile soil. They distribute the 


work, save hired labor and make each field yield more profit. 


Sune’ 


inced 


TRADE MARK 


Pittsburgh Perfect and Columbia Fences 


are designed to give the greatest possible service per dollar invested. They 
are made from our own formula of steel which has unusual strength and 
an affinity for the heavy zinc coating which insures great durability. Both 
the Columbia and Pittsburgh Perfect brands have proven their merit under 
the tests of severe service. Buy the dependable Super-Zinced Fences for 
your spring fence improvements. 


Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed ‘Wire, 


— says Geo. E. Walrod 


wr 


SARE 
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Mm 


WIE Don’t delay, write today 
KITSELMAN BROS., Box 256 Muncie, Ind. 


Guaranteed 


All of our fences are Super-Zinced, that is, armored against rust by the 
heaviest coating of zinc that can be successfully applied to wire, and are 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 

Paints and Roofing. 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40" 
uron County, Mich. 
for FREE Catalog, 


ASH 


MiaARES your hens 
lay more eggs— 
you make more 


money—it 
wonder, 


"sa 


Write Today 
for free book \ 


prunes. Ripe 


fruit, 
clean, keeps well. 


New crop best quality sugary French 


not sulphured, 


Send $3.00 for 25 lbs. in 


Sugar Pine chest, or $1.50 for 10-lb. canvas 


bag. Small express charge. 


OAK FLAT RANCH 


Route A, Box 188A, 


Paso Robles, Calif. 


Name 


PROC ss scerrnrsestoctecssotveatts ei tepvemrenesiovensh thsessiicavinesssmreadtnusiaennts ne 


guaranteed unexcelled in quality and durability. Look for 
our brands when buying fence, barbed wire, gates, steel posts 
and wire nails. Write for catalogue and our excellent new 
booklet, “Farm Records”, mailed free upon request. 


ee re re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


701 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, your new booklet “Farm 
Records’, also Super-Zinced Fence Catalogue. 


want 


More Money 
Jvom your farm 


W. O. Morgan, Richiand, Ia., Wm. 
Luscombe, Fairmont, Minn., A. C. 
Hanson, Inwood, Ia., Carl Schultz, 
Russell, N. D., J. M. Hiner, 
Reed Point, Mich.,S.A.Wy- 
rock, Lewistown, Mont., 


and other practicalfarmers 
give some interesting ex- [] 
periences with good fences NG 
andshowhowtoturnlosses 4 Pah 
into profits. Let us send —— MH) 
you their stories. 
oairgy hy 
“6 
Galvannealed” FENCE 

Know why we use more copper in our 
steel and cover the wire with a heavier 
zinc coating to make Red Strand “‘Gal- 
vannealed” last many years longer. 
Thousands of farmers have used Square Deal 
fence for many years. Now, with more copper 
and a heavier zinc coating, they like the new 
Red Strand ‘‘Galvannealed”’ better than ever, 
especially when they know that this longer 
lasting, finer fence costs no more per rod than 
any other standard make and that it costsless 
per year because it lasts so much longer. 

Hundreds of care- 

ful buyers are 
4 writing us daily to 
| findoutabout Red 
Strand ‘Galvan- 
nealed”’ before 
they invest in an 
, more fence. It will 
‘sf pay you, too, to 
4 get all the facts. 
Ask your Red 


4 Strand fence deal- 
| er or write us. 
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Milk While They Learn 
(Continued from page 9) 


pointing to the record of a previous 
month, “that some students make 
a mighty high net profit. Here is 
the column of one girl who made 
a net profit one month of $25.49. 
another of $24.34, and here is one that 
made $16.19. The average net profit 
for the entire fourteen students is 
about $15.00 per month. The room 
and board at the school is only $12.50 
per month, so you can readily see 
that all of the students who are milk- 
ing cows earn their room and board 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


and some of them double it. In order 
to take care of the students who hap- 
pen to get a low producing cow, we 
make a change every month so that 
the student who happens to have a 
low producer one month will get a 
high producer the next month and in 
that way we even up the amount that 
each student earns over the entire 
school year. 

“Let me say just a word about 
the type of students that we have 
working here in the dairy. They 
are student leaders and most of them 
engaged in all kinds of student ac- 
tivities. In some schools the tendency 


is to shun the student who has to work 
to defray expenses. To get around 
that kind of snobbery, I made an at- 
tempt to get some of the most popular 
students to take a cow and care for 
her. Now our best students are the 
ones that are wanting to earn their 
way in this way. These students, and 
most of them are girls, get up at 5:30 
in the morning to milk, and they milk 
again at 12:30 and at 8:30 in the eve- 
ning. 

We have a fine spirit here among 
the boys and girls. They are all 
rivals and what they are learning 
in actual experience is taken up in 
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uying Cow Chow Cheaper 


HE PRICE you pay for Purina Cow Chow 
doesn’t depend entirely on the Mills or the 


dealer. 


2—Arrange to take your Cow 
Chow off the car. 


3—Buy Cow Chow in large 


for it. 


You, yourself can reduce the price of it. 


1—You know just about how 
much you will need. Talk 
this over with your feed 
dealer. Find out when heex- 
pects to have cars coming in. 


quantities and pay cash 
Credit for each ton 
can be bought at the bank 
for about 35 cents a month. 
4—Get your neighbors to use 
Cow Chow. Your dealer is 
able to supply several large 


users in one neighborhood 


cheaper than just one user. 


For three straight years the price of Purina Chows 
has been reduced through additional volume. 
See the feed dealer with the checkerboard sign. 


PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills FeDoated for Service 


PURINA 
CALF AS 


Write us 
for a 1927 
Cow Booklet 


free. 


EMERSON. 
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lecture work and the information em- 
phasized. ‘We have worked the plan 
for over three years now and find 
that it is a success. We have found 
that a cow must make at least three 
gallons of milk per day to pay a stu- 
dent to milk her. I believé that when 
these students go back to their homes 
on these Arkansas farms they will not 
keep a cow that produces less than 
three gallons of milk per day and 
some will not be content with that. 
Their lessons in feed and care will re- 
main for a long time. 


“Use Phosphate—It Pays” 


It shows good business judgment 
to buy phosphate and apply it to 
grain fields, state A. R. Whitson and 
Griffith Richards of the Soils Depart- 
ment at the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture in a recently issued spe- 
cial circular entitled ‘Use Phosphate 
—It Will Pay.” 

They point out that— 

Legume crops will produce heavi- 
er yields if supplied with plenty of 
phosphate. 

Phosphate will hasten the maturity 
of small grains and corn from one to 
two weeks. 

Phosphate is constantly leaving the 
farm in crops, bones of animals, and 
milk sold. 

Phosphate will be lost no- matter 
how carefully the manure is han- 
dled. 

On the average Wisconsin farm for 
every dollar spent for phosphate a 
return of from $2 to $4 may reason- 
ably be expected. 

How may phosphate best be = 
plied and in what amounts? 

The greatest money return will ba 
obtained by broadcasting for the 
small grain crop with which alfalfa 
and clover are sown. As to the 
amounts per acre: , 

45%. phosphate—100 to 125 Ibs. 

20% phosphate—200 to 250 lbs. 

16% phosphate—300 to 375 lbs. — 

Phosphate may be sown with a 
grain drill equipped with a fertilizer 
attachment at the same time the 
grain is seeded; it may be applied 
with a two-wheeled, hopper type, lime 
and fertilizer sower before the seed 
bed is prepared; it may be applied 
with an end-gate lime and fertilizer 
sower; it may be spread evenly over 
the manure on the manure spreads 
or it may be spread by hand. 

A soil improvement program for 
the farm suggested by Whitson : 


Richards includes: 
1. The use of lime when needed. 
2. Look upon the money spent for 

phosphate as a yearly repair chara 

for your soil. 

8. One-third of the tillable a 
the farm should be growing succes: 
ful legume crops each year. 

4. All manure should be carefull 
handled to save plant food. 2 

5. Plow down green crop materia 
frequently. ; 


| 


The German Dairy 
Exposition 


In connection with the 36th annus 
meeting of the Association of Ger 
man Dairy Experts, an Internationa 
Exhibition of packages and contain | 
ers for milk and dairy products wil! 
be held in Berlin from August 16 ti 
20, 1927. The association is offerin}| 
prizes for the best type of milk ca 
and milk bottle, butter tubs, butte! 


Manufacturers interested in 


tering an exhibit at this show ma} 
secure more complete information b; 


ean think aloud in his presence.” a 
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Why We Know B-K | 


ve 


COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


~ ae Ass’n. Report 
tate Association No. of Ave. Ave. 
Mo, cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Minn. Morrison Co.* Nov. 3850 «6476 19.3 
te Shell Prairie te! 836 355 19.0 
x Nelson* p? 875 527 «21.6 
we Watonwan* ay 388 423 20.0 
ki Kandiyohi* 2 3384-569 20.6 
ad Moose Lake* ve 360 4385 19.4 
Wash. Lewis County* oF 995 774 32.2 
br Cowlitz County ad 555 598 25.4 
" King County ates 748 803 31.2 
nd. Spencer & Perry Co,* ”* 300 657 24.1 
8 Wayne* af 403 473 22.5 
4 Elkhart Co. <A 302 416 19.5 
VW. Va. Pan-Handle* Ze 267 559 22.2 
Wont. Lake County* ies 400 470 19.6 
dre. Coquille Valley « 620 432 22.8 
‘olo. Mesa Co. ss 313 551° 22.2 
Ttah Rich. -Lewiston* an 493 689 24.4 
% Cen. Cache Co. a 622> 611 22.7 
ie Wells.-College Ward ”” 588 553 21.5 
owa Sac Co. 6 370 519 21.4 
¥. D. Burleigh Co.* She 883 286 
da. Weis.-Pay.-Gem Co.* ”” 1145 517 23.4 
Yolo. Johnstown PS 840 646 25.7 
id. Baltimore Co. 2” 584 507 21.6 
\Lo. Lawrence Co, 1 ” 196 413 17.2 
Va. Loudoun 2 2°. 642 484 22.3 
Jhio Canfield 42 224 449 24.6 
a: Columbiana ul 420 465 18.8 
i Licking Co. ms 567 26.1 
ag Wayne Co.* ie 714 «30.9 
ia N. E. Ohio i! 764 28.6 
Kans. Reno id¢ 492 15.2 
Wis. Sparta* i 440 445 18.5 
ee Poyet*te* ”e 300 672 21:3 
Arkdale-Necedah* Le 805- 351. 15.0 
" Ham.-Baldwin* 4 390 488 20.5 
be Endea\ or 2 410 458 17.1 
a West Bend Ae 379 89580 21.1 
- Glenwood zt 
" Westby* 2p 414 420 21.3 
Tich. Lenawee 2* se 285 526 17.9 
” Reed City* = 231 409 26.4 
ae Ionia-Belding* Me 402 642 24.9 
a Kalamazoo 3 ae 225: '. 562). 22:5 
oe So. Newaygo* pe, 255 380 16.2 
ef E. Oceana* ve 255 396 19.3 
a Alp:na-Leer* ad 268 325 15.3 
ve Alto-Kent a? 188 497 23.6 
be Miss. -Falmouth* 5 207 356 14.2 
be West Kent “<é 
Be Macomb 2* Se 273 506°. 19.5 
a Kalamazoo 2* fe 324 469 22.1 
. Lansing-Ing. Co.* ve 254 605 25.6 
Freeport-Berry Co. 2* ”” 240 518 21.6 
ope! Ott. - Allendale* 2° 550 21.1 
2 Kent-Gr. Rapids 4 8387 -665 24.9 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


: 


High Herd Average 


No.-of Ave. Ave. Owner 
Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 
G. G. 19 684 B. B. Bates 
G. J. 15 658 : W. J. Norman 
G. H. oS “1072 i P. Streed 
13 13 ©1030 .§ S. C. Sorensen 
H. 12 990 33. J. Larson 
G. H. 7 876 A A. Johnson 
R. H. 12 1092 $ H. Bouchard 
G. H. 22 839 st Schulz & Triller 
H. 33 ©1276 i Pleasant Hill Farm 
R. H. 5 1178 38.8 G. Hofele 
J. 19 5938 $1.7 C. Harper 
G. 10 722 33.6 S. W. Mace 
G. 6 765 35.3 Waddington F’m., 
Gy be 8 875 37.0 O. B. Selfors 
J. 26 638 31.9 Kay & Smith 
R. J; 19 768 37.3 G. V. Gimple 
G. H. 6 1246 429 M. Johnson 
G. H. 6 1425 44.8 V. Perkes 
R. H. e 1204 38.8 A. Nelson 
H. 7 874 38.8 H. L. Offerle 
H. 45 731 25.9 State Training School 
M. 8 768 41.8 O. Wilhelm 
G. G. Vf 861 42.0 C. Yockey 
R, A. 9 618 28.2 Dr. Gorsuch 
H-Gs 12 540 29.3 H. Moore 
H.-G. 18 773 «34.1 H. L. Welsh 
J. 829 37.1 Bonnie Burn Farm 
H. 11 1000 30.0 C. Israel 
G. J. 12 784 42.4 H. Clark 
Re, 12 803 43.0 J. Smith 
Ra H. 7. 1234 47.7 J. A. Paden 
G. H. 10 718 28.1 Cc. R. Brown 
J. 16 620 30.6 Howard & Steahl 
GH. 10 974 38.2 W. M. Schloesser 
G. 15 658 32.1 H, Jensen 
Re AS, | L127 - 39.3 N. C, Lorentsen 
G. H. @ l175 43.2 A. Parrott 
H. 15 826 J. Coleman 
H. 6 2 W. J. Dougherty 
18 9 rE. G. Appleman 
H. 4 ; W. Kindschy 
M. 8 ¢ F. G. Lendell 
H. 54 ( é Michigan Reformatory 
H.-J. § j : F. Jager 
G. 9 , : H. Frey 
J. 2 85 3 H. K. Bush 
G. A. 4 422 22.7 A. Schnell 
J. 8 877 48.9 R. D. Bancroft 
G. G. 9 739 28.4 J. Jager 
s. 9 715 33.1 Cc. Bradford 
H.-G - 12 837 33.7 J. Gamm & Sons 
J. 6 615 34.2 R. W. Weinberg 
H.-G. 7 1354 55.7 0. J. Becker 
H. 8 1518 49.1 A. D. Miller 
R. 1835 79.3 R. B. Knooihuizer 
16. 1827 41.2 J. Buth 


*Retest rules followed. 


Effect of Poor Roughage 


HOARD’s DAIRYMAN :—With equally 
3 good herds in the beginning of the 
ew association year as last year, 
yws in the Glenwood Association of 
Visconsin are not producing as well 
rv herds averaging as well as in No- 
ember last year. The forty-pound 
st has fallen off 50 per cent. 

Most of this is due to the bad fail 
eather and poor quality roughage. 
Iso cows are not freshening as early 
1 the fall as usual. No reason has 
2en found for cows freshening later 
( the fall, but it seems to be preva- 
nt throughout the entire associa- 
on and vicinity. The poor quality 
tf the roughage and home grown 
cains necessitate buying high pro- 
‘in concentrates. Other years when 
ne could safely estimate hay at 10 
> 12 lbs., this year weights are be- 
yeen 15 and 20 lbs. This goes to 
low that cows are consuming a 
reat deal more roughage, even when 
‘eding a well balanced ration. Some 
irmers report a poor quality of oats 
7en going as far as selling oats and 
ibstituting bran and changing other 
‘eds in the ration somewhat. 

‘Some dairymen predict a run-down 
mdition of their herds because of 
dor quality roughage. They know 
tat a little extra concentrates will 


supply the right amount of protein, 
carbohydrates, and fat, but it will 
not take the place*of good quality 
roughage or keep down the cost of 
production. 

GORDON SCHROEDER, Tester. 


Protein Supplements 


HOARD’s DAIRYMAN:—In place of 
oil meal as a supplementary protein 
feed alone, most members of the 
Hammond—Baldwin Association of 
Wisconsin are this year feeding a 
mixture of gluten feed or meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, and oil meal. The 
difference in price per pound of pro- 
tein in the different feeds led to this 
change. By retaining one-third to 
one-half the amount of oil meal we 
still have the desirable laxative and 
tonic effects of oil meal at considera- 
ble saving in feed cost. In addition, 
the variety of proteins in the mixture 
more nearly supplies the need of high 
producing cows. 

The members of the association 
have co-operated and made it possible 
to order a carload of cottonseed meal 


which will result in an appreciable | 


saving over small lot purchases at 
local dealers. 

The gluten 
summer 


feed contest of last 
served to acquaint many 
(Continued on next page) 


Monthly State Summary Table 


No. of 
No. ef ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separators 
Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow Test- Over Cows 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .05% culled 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Nov. 75 69 24,394 23.9 52.8 ; 416 
isconsin a 162 135 51,394 17.8 728.4 744.6 791.4 1146 143 969 
<< 5 5 2,616 23.3 24.8 44.8 88.1 13 
1 Dakota ” 10 ~=:10 8,128 15:6 18.9 41.7 85.9 33 
a Oct. 28 25 8,107 19.5 24.5 44.9 72.5 65 
2rmont “3 16 13 6,296 19.38 246 46.2 85.3 13 2 38 
ichigan ey 110 67 17,278 20.0 382.5 748.1 790.5 163 
ie Ni 7 3,680 23.5 26.2 47.4 182 20 12 


yRecords made under retest rules. 


controls li 
¥ tial 


have proved 


‘Here are Typical 
Experiences 


ABORTION 


“T am ready to stand back of B-K 
to the finish. Last year we had about 
40 per cent of our cows abort, but 
we have not had one since we began 
using B-K.”’ 

(Name on request), Lenox, Mass. 


CALF SCOURS 


“I had a number of cases of calf 
scours this summer and in despera- 
tion tried B-K. To my surprise in a 
few days every calf was back to 


normal.” 
H. W. Swafford,—, Oregon 
RETAINED AFTERBIRTH 


“We have got better results from 
B-K than anything we have ever 
used for retained afterbirth and 
calf scours.’” 

Jj. N. Standfield,—, Tl. 


and 
7 any 


ra 


Priceless 
Told in simple words. Easy 


What we discovered 
in Our laboratories value of B-K for the prevention and con- 
«thousands of farmers 


TRUCKS - WAGONS -WHEELS 


Crawler Attachment for Ford or Internatic nal Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
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Everything we say in our farm paper ad- 
vertising and our bulletins concerning the 


trol of disease, is based on facts. We know 
them to be facts from 15 years of tireless 
effort, during which we have tested B-K 
under practical conditions on farms, and 
in our laboratories. _ 

Our chemists and bacteriologists ‘keep in touch 
with the leading thought concerning prevention 
and treatment of live stock and poultry disease. 

The word “‘laboratories”’ in our corporate name 
means not only dependable laboratory products 
made on honor, but services in the form of data, 
information as to practical, helpful things to im- 
prove “Bis conditions. If you will write us what 
lines of live stock and poultry and how many ani- 
mals of each kind youarekeeping, also your specific 
troubles, will gladly give you personal attention. 


Every Live Stock Owner 
Should Have This Book 


It discusses thoroughly and authoritatively the 
diseases of live stock and poultry—their preven- 
tion and control Bn 

—how toturn : 

losses into 
profits. It’s 
abookthat 

embodies £ 
our 15 

years of 

experience 
and re- 
search, yet 
is offered you 
free of charge. ne 


General Laboratories 
Dept.101A Madison, Wis. 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons [| 


Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 


31 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


It gives a wealth of feeding 


Value F REE 


toread. Easy to understand. A book written by 


Prof. John M. Evvard of Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, an authority of 
the highest standing. This book is an exclusive reproduction of a series of remark- 


stock disease 


Prot Evvards Inspiring New Book 


Prof. Evvard’s new book, “Minerals and Feeding,” has my unqualified en- 
dorsement, and I want to place a copy in the hands of every feeder in America. 
This book announces new and astonishing advancements in the feeding of live- 
stock. It contains page after page of intensely interesting questions and answers 
on the vital problem, ow fo Weed to increase production and to insure greater live- 
stock profits with actually less feed and delay. 
information and is the most complete book on Mineral nutrition ever published. 


Information of 


ack. 


Pound 


100 
NET TIGHT WH PACKE, 
° 


FOR CATTLE 


FACT UNED BY 


MURPHY PRODUCTS 


BurfingtonWis. 


MURPHY’'S 
Minerals 


Save many times their cost in other 
feeds. Endorsed by veterinarians and 
stockmen everywhere, The only min- 
eral feed sold under a positive written 
Ferigrtic of satisfaction or moncy 


able, up-to-the-minute articles recently prepared for 
the farm press. I want every livestock and poultryman to 
fill in and mail the following coupon. [I will gladly mail this 
$1.00 book to you absolutely free. Read it carefully. If 
after reading it you agree with me that it is one of the most 
timely and valuable books on feeding that you have ever 
read and you wish to keep the book as a permanent refer- 
ence, merely send me 25c to help defray the postage and 
publishing expense. If you do not feel that this valuable 
book is worth many times the small sum of 25c you may 
keep it absolutely free with my compliments, for I want 
every stock feeder to use this book. 


JAMES H. MURPHY, President 
Murphy Products Co., Dept.110 Burlington, Wis. 


JAMES H. MURPHY, President, 
Murphy Products Co., Dept. 110 Burlington, Wis. 


Please send me without charge Prof. Evvard's book, “Min- 


erals and Feeding.” I feed........head of Cows....... head of hogs 


ee ae ae 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Guaranteed way 


to make dairying pay 


YOU give your cows good feed, good care 
and good quarters. You invest considerable 
money which you expect to return you a profit 
in milk and cream. 


Are you getting all the milk your feed and 
care justify? Are your cows giving good re- 
turns on your investment? 


What makes a good milker ? 


No cow can do her dead-level best unless her 
health, appetite, digestion and elimination are 
right. These four things are important above 
all others. That is why simply feeding a cow 
and taking good care of her are not enough to 
insure heavy milk production. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
keeps cows at the peak of 
their production 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is exactly what a 
cow needs to enable her to get the most good from her 
feed—to produce the most milk. 


It contains laxatives for the bowels and diuretics for 
the kidneys—because proper elimination is essential to 
heavy milk production. It contains tonics that in- 
crease appetite and correctives to promote digestion. 
For the more a cow eats the more raw material she has 
to convert into milk—provided her digestion functions 
thoroughly. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is especially rich in 
minerals, valuable essentials in the diet of milk-pro- 
ducing animals. It embodies calcium carbonate, itself 
an important constituent of milk. Calcium phosphate, 
a bone and tissue builder. Potassium iodide, which 
is essential to the proper functioning of the glands. It 
prevents calves being born with goiter and con- 
tributes materially to stronger, healthier offspring. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is real health in- 
surance for the dairy herd. It materially reduces the 
losses resulting from  garget, retained. afterbirth, 
metritis and in getting the cow again in calf. 


We guarantee that Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic will pay you a real cash profit 


This is our unqualified offer: Get a supply of Dr. 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic from your dealer—25 
pounds for every 5 cows. Feed it to your cows for. 
thirty days to prove its worth. 

Notice how it whets the appetite! See them con- 
sume their ration with a relish. No going off feed— 
that means you will get a greater and a more even 
production of milk. 


If Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic does not pay 
you, and pay you well, return the empty container to 
the dealer and get your money back. He will gladly 
refund it for he knows that we will reimburse him 
without question. 

This is the strongest, fairest guarantee ever made on 
any product. You can be sure that we could never af- 
ford to give it if Dr. Hess Stock Tonic did not produce 
real cash-money results that you, yourself, can see. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved ! 


members with this feed and now it is 
quite commonly used where formerly 
it was practically unheard of. We 
find it especially useful for cows that 
are not fond of oil meal and in herds 
where ‘we have had trouble with 
cows going off feed. Most of these 
cows take to gluten meal readily and 
seem to stand it better, due, I think, 
to the lower fat content of the gluten 
meal. OSCAR BERKSETH, Tester, 


Too Much Emphasis on 
Records 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN :—With the ex- 
perience I’ve had in testing and what 
I’ve seen of other associations, more 
emphasis has been put on reporting 
high production cows and herds than 
reports of improvement. I am led to 
believe that more than 75 per cent of 
the high production records were be- 
ing made by these dairymen before 
they joined the cow testing associa- 
tion. 

Cow testing associations are for the 
purpose of helping the dairyman to 
make a greater net profit. This must 
come through more intelligent breed- 
ing and feeding. I feel that reports 
should contain such material as: 

1. Number of members changed 
from a poor ration to a practical, bal- 
‘anced ration. 

2. Number showing any improve- 
ment in feeding. 

3. Number feeding individually and 
according to production. 

4. Lowest cost per 100 lbs. of milk. 

5. Lowest cost per 1 lb. of butterfat. 

6. Lowest average feed cost per 
cow in association, 

These might be arranged on the 
basis of a scoring system and submit- 
ted to testers. I believe this system 
would help bring about better results. 

Indiana. M. C. SNEDEKER, Tester. 


One of the primary reasons for 
ehanging the type of reporting cow 
testing association news in Hoard’s 
Dairyman was the very reason that 
is brought eut in this letter. We feel 
that altogether too much emphasis is 
being placed on high records in cow 
testing association work rather than 
the real and fundamental purpose of 
this work. However, there are al- 
ways two things to be considered in 
publicity, one of which is to engage 
the interest of people and the other 
to teach a lesson. High records seem 
to be of interest to many, and for this 
reason it seemed wise to maintain the 
tabular statement as to records. We 
hope that the narrative reports will 
bring out the specific lessons and oth- 
er interesting items that will really 
make the cow testing page of larger 
value and interest to our readers. 


Y 


It has been something of a regret . 


to us that testers, generally, have not 
understood the purpose of the narra- 
tive report in supplying us with this 
type of material. A cow tester on his 
daily rounds runs into many things 
that would be of interest if he would 
only jot them down and carry them 
forward to us. 

It may be that some member has 
developed a unique system of feeding 
or handling his cows that has worked 
satisfactorily. Possibly he ensiled his 
corn without tramping, with the re- 
sult of either good or poor silage. 
Maybe he has ensiled mangels with 
his corn, or in an emergency has sub- 
stituted one feeding crop for another. 
Calves, horses, crops, equipment, and 
other developments may tell a story 
of success or failure that is worth 
more and is of greater interest to 
others than the fact that John Smith 
had a cow that produced 76.48 pounds 
fat last month, interesting as this ac- 
complishment may be to Mr. Smith 
and one in which he takes well de- 
served pride. Then, too, do not neg- 
lect report of improvements and con- 


Nelson, one of the best testers in Wi 


qeniiey 10, 1927. 4 


veniences in testing that would be ¢ 
value and interest to the hundreds 


- other testers throughout the Unite 


States. 

The report on the costs of prod 
tion, as suggested by Mr. Snedeke 
must be used with discretion. Price 
of feed vary widely, as will be note 
by reference to our market pag 
Comparison between associations an 
kLetween cows on this basis are n 
valuable unless the same basic pric 
are used and the comparison is log 
cal. In the West cows will be prope: 
ly charged with alfalfa hay at 3ix 1 
eight dollars a ton, while in the Ea 
the proper charge may be three ¢ 
four times this. Low production cos 
are what all of us are seeking, bi 
how they are secured is what ¥ 
want and need to learn. Then, too, < 
in feeding cows, palatability as we 
as quality is essential. The stoz 
must be told so the other man wi 
want to read it. 


Appreciation of Tester — 


Hoarp’s DairRYMAN:—The countz 
of Denmark is noted for its dairyin 
and its co-operation. The sons ar 
daughters of Denmark, who hat 
come to Brown County, Wisconsi 
and settled around the village of Del 
mark, this county, are imbued wit 
the same spirit of co-operation a1 
the same efficient dairy requisites < 
their forefathers. Five years ago 
cow testing association was organize 
in that vicinity. The association 
reorganized for its sixth year. Fi 
of the original members have “ical 
up for the sixth time. All but two « 
the members in this association li 
in the township of New Denmar 
This year’s average for the associs 
tion is 825 pounds of butterfat pe 
cow. Mr. Peter Erickson who owns 
herd of 20 grade Holsteins and wh 
has been in the association since i 


he is receiving from his herd than kh 
was receiving five years ago. | 


due largely to the efficient tester 
has worked in this association s 
its organization. This man, Mannin 


consin, eats, drinks, and sleeps 
the thought in mind of improving 
herds in his association. In appreci 
tion of his faithful service the De 


surprise party in his honor. Abe’ 
150 men, women, and children we: 
present at this meeting. 4 

J. N. KAVANAUGH, County Ager 


filled later. Next in quality sila 
came silos filled with frosted eo 
that was moistened and well packé 


sufficient moisture. The typical | 
lage odor indicates the right kind 
fermentation has taken place and t 
right amount of moisture kept ¢ 
the air and created the necessary ¢ 
dition for favorable bacteria. I 
silos filled with dry, frosted corn, 
silage spoiled to great depths a 
top and around the wall, and 
were moldy spots even in the c 
of the silo. The silage was light 
weight and in many cases hat 
burned smell. 

This teaches the lesson that} 
farmer should not wait to fill at4 
latest date. W. BODEKER, Tester 


The person who never makes# 
mistake never makes anything. 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
‘companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Superficial Wounds 


A wound may look superficial yet 
be serious. One time we were asked 
to examine a sheep that was mysteri- 
ously stiff, lame, and sick. It had left 
the flock, stopped grazing, and lay 
down most of the time. An internal 
disease was suspected by the owner, 
but careful examination disclosed 
that there was a small punctured 
wound in the hip and on opening it 
up a seething mass of maggots was 
found present. Such conditions are 
also met with in cattle and may have 
a most serious effect. The superficial 
wound attracts flies and they lay their 
eggs in the exuded blood, serum, or 
pus; then maggots or screw worms 
(larvae) develop and at once burrow 
and live on the inflammatory lymph 
and even destroy the tissues which 
then become putrid. The system of the 
animal may be poisoned by absorp- 
tion of poisonous or toxic matters 
generated in such putrid wounds and 
‘fatalities occur, unless prompt treat- 
“ment is given. 

The superficial wound commonly is 
deemed so slight and unimportant or 
nondangerous that it is given no at- 
tention or is merely given a “lick” of 
pine tar or axle grease. Pine tar is a 
favorite “smear” with sheepmen and 
may prove fairly effective, but to help 
‘keep flies away it is best to mix with 
it some crude carbolic acid, oil of tar, 
or commercial coal-tar dip or disin- 
fectant. It is not suitable for appli- 
eation to ordinary cuts on a cow’s 
teats or udder. Those should at once 
be washed clean, dried, and well 
swabbed with a 2 per cent solution of 
Mercurochrome or with tincture of 
iodine. Then, a salve composed of 1 
part of tincture of iodine and 2 parts 
of vaseline should be applied. If flies 
annoy, a small quantity of iodoform 
may be mixed with the ointment, or 
oil of pennyroyal, oil of citronella, or 
oil of tar, or a little of a mixture of 
the three drugs, will serve the pur- 
pose. One part of each of them mixed 
with three parts of oil also makes a 
good preparation for repelling mos- 
quitoes. 

_ The swabbing may be repeated dai- 
ly until healthy conditions are estab- 
lished and healing is. progressing, but 
in the superficial cases mentioned one 
or two applications usually suffice. In 
districts where tetanus (lockjaw) is 
prevalent it is best not to apply an 
ointment or salve, as they exclude air 
and so favor proliferation of the 
germs and formation of their toxic 
alements which cause the disease. In 
ease of a punctured wound of the 
hoof of a horse which also is some- 
times considered superficial or trivial, 
t is advisable to have the veterinari- 
}3n give the animal a protective hypo- 
lermic injection of tetanus antitoxin. 
Sattle are much less susceptible to 
whe disease. 

Superficial wounds on the body 
soon heal when wetted several times 
laily with a lotion composed of 1 
}ounce each of acetate of lead and 
yowdered alum, 6 drams of sulphate 
Wf zinc, and 1 pint of soft water. La- 
el the bottle “poison” and shake it 
ell before use. It must not be ap- 
)lied, however, where the animal can 
Jick it off, or when it may be licked by 
\ither cattle, for it is quite poisonous. 
not remove the scab formed by use 
the lotion. The lotion is also ex- 
lent for barbwire wounds of the 
or harness sores of horses. 


. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Secretion of Milk 


We wonder if it is going to be 
necessary to revamp the prevailing 
beliefs as to the method of milk secre- 
tion in the cow’s udder. It is the 
common impression, among experts, 
that most of the milk is elaborated at 
the time of milking, it being an emul- 
sion of butterfat, casein, sugar, and 
mineral matter in “water” derived 
from the blood. Now comes the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, with 
astonishing results of experiments 
conducted by W. W. Swett, of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, which seem 
to upset the old ideas relative to milk 
secretion. 

Whereas it has been held that the 
internal capacity of the cow’s udder 
for the storing of milk is not more 
than half a pint to each quarter, the 
report referred to asserts that tests 
disclose that the udder is capable of 
holding from 11 to 20 quarts of milk, 
instead of but 1 quart. This was de- 
termined by immediately removing 
the udders of 2 cows, killed for the 
purpose, mounting the udders on a 
suitable framework and milking them 
clean. 

One of the cows had normally been 
giving 12 pounds at a milking. A total 
of 10.27 pounds of milk was drawn 
from her udder after all body connec- 
tions had been severed, “showing that 
more than 85 per cent of her produc- 
tion was stored in her udder at the 
time she was slaughtered.” The post- 
mortem milking of the second cow 
yielded practically 50 per cent of her 
normal production. “In her case 
milking was more difficult and all the 
milk was not drawn, as was shown by 
the considerable quantity which 
gushed forth when the udder was la- 
ter cut open.’”’ Mr. Swett further 
states that it is not uncommon to be 
able to inject the equivalent of 3 to 
5 gallons of milk into the detached 
udder, the amount depending upon 
the different characteristics of various 
udders. The experimenter does not 
consider his few tests conclusive, but 
thinks that they* indicate that milk 
secretion is, to a considerable extent, 
a continuous process, arid that a large 
proportion of the milk secured at any 
milking is collected and stored within 
the mammary gland before milking is 
commenced; also that “the liberation 
of the milk from the gland is not de- 
pendent either upon a nervous or 
mechanical stimulation or upon in- 
ternal muscular contraction, since 
aH body connections had been sev- 
ered before the post-mortem milk- 
ing was performed.” 

The writer has often instantly re- 
moved the udder after a cow’s death 
and cut into it to determine the 
amount of milk it contained, but has 
never tried the post-mortem milking 
process here mentioned. On the basis 
of what we have determined by the 
cutting process we have, for years, 
stated in lectures and writing that the 
udder, before milking, is capable of 
containing several quarts of milk, but 
we have likewise held that most of 
the secretion occurred during the act 
of milking. We have also believed, 
and yet contend, that milk secretion is 
controlled by the sympathetic nerve 
system, in close association with the 
cerebro-spinal nerve system, and is 
not under control of the will of the 
cow; hence that a cow cannot wilfully 
“hold up” her milk. 

Definite proof and conclusions on 
the subject will be awaited with in- 
terest. 


Drying Up Cows 
HoOARD’s DAIRYMAN:—Regarding 
“Drying Up Cow” on page 527 of the 
May 10, 1926, issue, I feel as though 
it would be a crime to be silent on 
this matter, knowing, as I do, that 
(Continued on next page) 


The easy milker is usually the milkings—it 
profitable milker. Much of the 
holding back of milk is due to 
lack of care of the udder and 
teats. It pays to go after the 
extra quarts by giving constant 
care to even the “little” hurts 
that make the cow nervous and 
restless. 

Bag Balm has a permanent 
place in thousands of cow barns, 
because it keeps the delicate 
udder and teat tissues free from 
Caked Bag, Bunches, Inflamma- 
tion, cuts, bruises, chaps, cracked 
teats, etc. All 
sores or conges- 
tion are quickly 
eliminated by this 
great penetrat- 
ing, healing oint- 
ment. Most 
troubles are 
healed by Bag 
Balm between 


sort of skin t 


farm. 


and druggists 
Ask for free 


“MADE BY Ti 
KOW — KARE 


HE | ‘ 
PEOPLE" 
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acts like magic. 


Bag Balm is clean and 
pleasant touse. Nothing in 
it to taint the milk; it penetrates 
at once to the injured part 
and restores the tissues to nor- 
mal. A wonderful healer for any 


rouble or animal 


sore—hundreds of uses on the 


Big 10-ounce can, only 60c 
at feed dealers, general stores 


. If your dealer 


is not supplied, order from us. 


booklet, “ Dairy 
Wrinkles.” 
Make a note 
now to put Bag 
Balm on the job 
of keeping your 
cows milking 
easily and liber- 
ally. It pays its 
cost every day in 
theaveragedairy. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Healing Ointment 
That Works Like Magic 


Corona Wool Fat is made from the oil extracted from 
sheep’s wool. It’s different from any salve or ointment 
you ever tried. It heals and soothes, but will not smart or 
blister the most sensitive wound, It has healed thousands of 
stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 
Hardly a day passes but what you'll find some use for Corona. For 
sore shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, sore 
teats on cows, Caked udders, cuts, wounds, burns of any kind on 
man or beast it is unequalled. é 
‘orona is sold by nearly 

LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE oronais sold by nearly 
from us on receipt of price—8 oz. tins 65c, 20 oz. tins $1.25, 
postpaid. If you will send your name and_address, we'll mail 

ou aliberal sample and book of uses Free. We want you to see 

or yourself the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 


CORONA MFG. CO.,416 Corona Bidg., Kenton, O. 


Soft 
Tmbeeeient Texture —»> MEDICATED TEAT 
Small 4 # 6For the treatment of Spider, Obst 


rounded Cut and Brused Teats, etc. 
end easy / Made of an absorbent texture capable of ‘carry; 
to insert Medicated Ointment into the teat canal to t} 


the trouble. 
Three doz. Dilators, sterilized 


post paid. Manufactured 
DR. H. W. NAYLOR, VETERIN 


They heal the teat and keep ig 


Medicated Ointment, $1.00. Sold by 


FOR, MAN 
BEAST 


Dr. Naylor's 


DILATORS 


ructions, Hard Milkers, 


and 


by 
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T is a fact! Seven cows in 
ten are capable of giving 
far more milk than they do— 
in the winter months. Mal- 
nutrition—the bane of human 
health and well-being—is far 
more common in cows than in 
people. It is the biggest leak 
in winter dairy profits. Under 
the urgent strain of consuming 
and converting quantities of 
dry, coarse feeds into milk, the 
digestion and assimilation 
break down. The cow may 
appear healthy, but the milk 
fails to come in paying volume. 
Quantities of high-priced feed 
go to waste. 


The remedy is simple—and amaz- 
ingly inexpensive. Help the milk- 
making organs meet the added bur- 
dens thrust upon them. Build new 
vigor into the digestion and assimi- 
lation—milk profits simply MUST 
result. 

Kow-Kare is doing just this job 
for added thousands of cow owners 
every year. Instead of just cram- 
ming feed into their cows these dairy- 
men are helping their cows keep the 
milk-making process going full- 
speed. Kow-Kare has a marvelous 
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tonic, strengthening effect on the 
productive organs — makes them 
function actively, produce maximum 
milk flow and resist disease. Kow- 
Kare, fed sparingly, but regularly 
with the feed will put your “poor 
milkers’’ back in the profit column. 
Try it; a single can of Kow-Kare 
will ration one cow from one to two 
months, the treatment being regu- 
lated by the cow’s general condition. 
It’s a little investment, with big— 
and certain—results. 


For Cow Diseases 


In treating Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, 
Secours, Lost Appetite, etc., Kow- 
Kare has a well-earned 30-year repu- 
tation of bringing cows back to 
health and production. It goes to 
the source of the trouble—makes the 
affected organs regain vigorous 
health—resist disease. 


For cows at calving Kow-Kare, 
fed before and after, prevents ex- 
pensive troubles, makes cow and 
calf healthy and vigorous. 


Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65¢ 
sizes. (Six large cans, $6.25.) Full 
directions on can. Mail orders sent 
postpaid if your dealer is not sup- 
plied. Our valuable free book on 
cow diseases sent free, on request. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


Conditioner 
S Milch Cows 


Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swol'enjoints,spraing, 
i bruises, soft bunches. Quickly Me, 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, % 
8 fistula andinfectedsores. Will{ 
not blister or remove hair. You 
can work horse while using. ¥ 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free, 


From our files: ‘‘Fistula ready to 


rst. Never saw anything yield 
etment so quickly. Will not 
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PURPUL MEDICATED WAX 
TEAT DILATORS 


For Sore Teats, Obstructions, Spiders, etc., in Cows Teats 
Sold by Dealers or Mailed Postpaid. 25c doz. or 5 doz. $1.00 


The greatest thing ever invented for cows teats. 
ce 2 E. Stafford, R5, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Did not have much faith at first. Thoroughly convinced 


they are the remedy. 
J. GC. Noble, Enosburg Falls, Ve. 


FREE Let us prove the merits of Dilators by sending 
you a package by mail, Free. 


MOORE BROS., Dept.H, ALBANY, N. Y. 


your paper goes into every civilized 
country on the globe. I do not know 
who is responsible for the article but 
certainly no qualified veterinarian. 

The article mentions leaving a lit- 
tle milk in the udder. This has not 
the least tendency to diminish secre- 
tion but is the best means of produc- 
ing mammitis or garget. My advice 
is to milk the cow dry; then there 
will not be any thick milk even if she 
goes two days. It is always best to 
commence by missing one milking, 
then two milkings, then three, and so 
on; but in all cases milk her good and 
dry. If thick milk accumulates once, 
the udder is hot and feverish and it 
will take several regular milkings to 
get it right. 

Please pardon me for calling you 
down on this matter, but it was sim- 
ply unavoidable cn my part as I feel 
it is my whole duty to do so and I am 
certain any qualified veterinarian 
will bear me out. 

My best wishes to you and your 
most worthy paper. 

Australia. J. R. C. JONES. 


[EDITOR’s NOTE:—There are, evi- 
dently, different opinions concerning 
the proper way of drying up a cow. 
We would be pleased to have contri- 
butions from our readers describing 
their methods of handling a cow 
when it is time for her to go dry. 
We may not be able to publish all 
that we receive, but we will use 
enough to give a complete list of the 
several practices followed. ] 


Determining Pregnancy 


Is it possible for a farmer to be able to de- 
termine if a cow is with calf two months after 
service? The veterinarian I employ can do 
that, but his charge is so high, it is a luxury 
to have him. I wondered if I could learn the 
art myself. Are there reliable books to be had 
on the subject? 


Western Springs, IIl. Ss. G. M. 


The cow’s fetus when two months 
old is only two or three inches long. 
At that stage of pregnancy it is 
practically impossible to determine 
presence of the fetus by feeling 
through the wall of the rectum or 
vagina. An experienced veterinarian 
can make the determination later, in 
that way, but that would not be possi- 
ble for the layman. When a cow or 
heifer that has been coming in heat 
at regular intervals of 21 days fails 
to do so after being bred it may, as 
a rule, safely be concluded that she 
has conceived. In the heifer the ud- 
der then gradually increases in size. 
The pregnant animal also becomes 
more quiet and after five months it is 
possible to feel the fetus through the 
rectal wall, or abdominal wall; and 
the abdomen also noticeably enlarges. 
Veterinary Obstetrics, by Flemming, 
published by William R. Jenkins, 
New York, gives full information on 
such subjects. 


Cowpox 

Please give me a remedy for cowpox. I have 
quite a bit of trouble with cowpox in my 
herd. I have one cow that has been infected 
with this disease for 6 months and seems I 
can’t get any remedy that will cure it. 

Fredonia, Ky. J. Be Re 

True cowpox should run its course 
in about 20 days. The papules of cow- 
pox, on the teats, are oval in shape, 
have concave or dented tops with the 
lymph contained in several compart- 
ments, and are surrounded by a pur- 
plish ring or zone. When the crusts 
fall off, a pock-mark remains for 
some time. Successive crops of pap- 
ules tend to form on different parts 
of the teats. In false cowpox, due to 
infection of abrasions or lacerations 
of the skin of the teats, by filth from 
the stable floor, yard, or milker’s 
hands, sores form, discharge pus, and 
often turn into ulcers containing dead 
(necrotic) tissue. The characteristic 
symptoms of cowpox are absent. Iso- 
late the cow. Cleanse the sores and 
scrape away necrotic tissue; then 
swab them with a 2 per cent solution 


cricak 


January 10, 1927 


of mercurochrome. Afterward apply 
a mixture of 1 part of tincture of io- 
dine and 2 parts of vaseline. Repeat 
the treatment daily as long as neces- 


5 
sary. 


Mammary Tumor 


es 


I am writing you to know what to do for 
a seven-year-old Holstein cow we have. We 
use a milker and a couple months ago a lump 
about the size of a hen’s egg formed down in 
one quarter of this cow’s udder. This is not 
hard yet. It don’t go down any or get any 
larger. This begins on the back side of the 
quarter and feels like another teat started but. 
did not develop and comes’ where the teat cup. 
of the milker rubs it when milking her. This 
is one of our good cows and what should Gy 
do to overcome this trouble.: She is not giving 
near the milk out of this quarter she should. 
We have been milking her by hand the last 
six weeks. 4 

Saxton, Mo. J.-S, 

As tuberculosis is a possible cause 
of such a tumor you should have the 
cow tested with tuberculin, if that 
has not recently been done. Tubercu-) 
losis is incurable and contagious so 
that an affected cow has to be dis- 
posed of in the manner prescribed by 
state law. It is even more probable 
that mastitis (garget) has caused 
formation of the tumor or mass 0 
sear tissue. That is also incurable 
when established. Isolate the cow and 
rub some iodine ointment into the af- 
fected part 2 or 3 times a week. We 
think it likely, however, that the cow 
will have to be fitted for the butcher. 


Abortion Infection HH 


I have been having lots of trouble with con- 
tagious abortion in my cattle for the last two 
years. Now I have sold them all off. How 
soon can I safely restock and how shall I dis- 
infect my barns? Would there be any danger 
in using a wood pasture after laying idle al 
winter? ; 

Switz City, Ind. : Es Gog 

Perfectly cleanse the stables after 
removing loose trash. Then satura 
every part of the stable with a mix- 
ture of 1 part of compound creosote 
solution and 30 parts of water. Af. 
terward apply freshly made lime 
wash, including the floors and gut. 
ters. New cattle may then be intro- 
duced. The wood pasture should 
safe after a winter’s exposure 
frost and snow. 


by 


Caked Udder 

Would you recommend the use of ca 
phorated oil on udders caked or sligh 
caked at freshening time? ap 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. A. H. Mo 
As camphor tends to lessen “milk, 
secretion it is better to rub in a mi 
ture of 1 part each of turpentine and 
fluid extract of poke root and 8 parts 
of lanolin (sheep’s wool fat) or lard 
in cases such as you mention. Do tha’ 
night and morning and also massage, 
the udder at noon without applying 
the ointment at that time. 


your horse} 


has a cough or cold or has been } 

exposed to disease give it Spohn’s. | 
Use Spohn’s to keep your ~ MY 
horses working full time. 
For distemper, influenza, 
colds, coughs, pink eye, 
catarrhal fever and all di- 
seases affecting the nose, 
throat and lungs. 


SPOHN'S 
DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


60c, $1.20 at Drug Stores—Write for free book 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. 4, Goshen, 1 


END CAKED BAG/ 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to treatment | 

with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves congestion, } 

stops soreness, softens tissues. Every - 

dairy farmer should keep it on hand 

fortimeofneed.Send75cfor9o0z.box, # 

prepaid—money back if not satisfied, 
Write for valuable FREE 


fi 


Veterinary Booklet: \ 
ABORNO LABORATORY, 14 Jeff Street 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 


Heaves, Coughs, Conditic 

“ er, Worms. Most for cost 
Two cans satisfactory fo) 
Heaves or money back. $1.2! 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co 
Toledo, Ohio. 


BUY FROM” 
OUR ADVERTISERS 
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Doctor Recommends 
This Tobacco to 
Pipe-Smoking 
Patients 


His own happy experience 
with this particular tobacco led 
him to recommend 
it to others 


There seems to be an unwritten law 
among pipe-smokers. When one man 
discovers a way to get more enjoy- 
ment out of his pipe, he feels obligat- 
ed to tell the “pipe-smoking frater- 
nity” about it. 


So it is not surprising that when 
Doctor Gardiner of Florida found a 
tobacco that really enabled him to 
enjoy a pipe for the first time, he 
made a point of recommending it to 
all his pipe-smoking patients. 


You'll find his letter interesting. 
| Larus & Bro. Co., 
| Richmond, Va. 
| Dear Sirs: 


No harm done, I hope, if I feel like 
I want to say a word of praise for 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


I have tried many kinds of tobacco 
in a pipe, but until I got to smoking 
Edgeworth I never really enjoyed a 

pipe. 

Frequently I (Say to ,patients who 
must smoke: “If you're going to 
smoke your pipe, use Edgeworth.” 

I like it and recommend it whole- 
heartedly to anyone who enjoys smok- 

1 ing. 

Yours truly, 


W. D. Gardiner, D. O. 
There seems to be something about 
Edgeworth that gives a degree of 
smoking satisfaction that a man simp- 
ly can’t keep secret. He wants to 
‘tell the world” about it—once he 
has discovered it for himself. 


Of course, until you try Edge- 
worth, you won't know what this 
“something” is. For 
that reason we in- 
vite you to take ad- 
vantage of our 
standing offer. 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so 
that you may put 
it to the pipe 
test. If you like 
the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
aever changes in quality. 


' Write your name and address to 
eras & Brother Company, 15-M S. 
“Ast Street, Richmond, Va. 


| We'll be grateful for the name and 
iddress of your tobacco dealer too, if 
‘ou care to add them. 


_ Edgeworth is sold in various sizes 
‘0 suit the needs and means of all 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth Plug 
slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
re packed i in small, pocket-size pack- 
ges, in handsome humidors holding 
k pound, and also in several handy 
a-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
‘our jobber cannot sunvly you with 
Udgeworth, Larus & Brother Com- 
vany will gladly send you prepaid by 
arcel post a one-~ or two-dozen car- 
on of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
lice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
or the same price you would pay 
he jobber. 


[es your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. a. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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Minerals, Molasses, Kafir 
Fodder 


What per cent of steamed bone 
nie do you recommend in a ration 
for dairy cows? What per cent of 
limestone, if any, and in what form? 
How much cane molasses should I 
add to each 100 lbs. of cut kafir fod- 
der? I have kafir fodder in bundles 
and want to run this through a cutter 
adding the molasses so cows will rel- 
ish it better than if fed dry. 


Kerrville, Texas. B. L. W. 


Not enough is known about the 
lime or other mineral requirements 
of cows to permit one to prescribe a 
definite per cent in the ration. Ra- 
tions may be supplemented with min- 
erals in three ways. Some manufac- 
turers of mixed feeds are now offer- 
ing feeds in which certain mineral 
substances have been incorporated. 
These substances are usually bone 
meal, finely ground limestone or 
other form of calcium carbonate, and 
salt. These substances are usually 
added in the proportion of 20 lbs. of 
each to 1,940 Ibs. of mixed feed. An- 
other way to supply these is to mix 
them in equal parts by weight and 
allow the cows free access to the 
mixture or, if the cows are stan- 
chioned continuously, 3 to 4 ounces 
of the mixture are fed daily with 
the concentrates to each cow. A 
third way to supplement the ration is 
with a mineral mixture compounded 
by a reliable manufacturer and fed 
according to directions. 

The need for supplying minerals to 
cows depends very much on the char- 
acter of the roughage fed and on 
whether cows are low, medium, or 
high producers. For example, a low 
producing cow fed a ration that in- 
cludes all the legume hay she cares 
to eat is not so likely to need addi- 
tional minerals to supply her require- 
ments. On the other hand, a high 
producing cow fed a ration including 
silage and corn stover would need ad- 
ditional minerals, particularly calci- 
um or lime, in addition to which she 
would need a rest period of 6 to 8 
weeks during which time she must 
be liberally fed in order that she may 
recover any depletion in minerals 
that may have been used during the 
peak of her lactation period. Medi- 
um producing cows, those producing 
up to 800 lbs. of fat a year, will, if 
fed liberally of legume hay and given 
6 to 8 weeks rest plus liberal feeding 
during this time, likely not need 
much additional mineral substance. 
As a matter of safety, however, it is 
considered good practice to give cows 
of this kind some additional mineral. 

The amount of cane molasses to 
add to 100 lbs. of cut kafir fodder 
will be determined partly by the way 
in which the dry fodder takes up the 
molasses. One would not want to 
make the mixture too sticky because 
of difficulty in handling it. Again 
one would not want to add so much 
molasses as to make it difficult to bal- 
ance the ration. Both feeds, mo- 
lasses and kafir fodder, are low in 
protein and require considerable of 
protein to balance the ration. If a 
legume hay were fed with the mo- 
lasses—kafir mixture, less of high pro- 
tein concentrates need be fed. The 
price of the molasses in relation to 
prices of other carbonaceous concen- 
trates like corn, hominy feed, kafir 
grain, and such like should be consid- 
ered. If one should add 15 lbs. of 
molasses to 100 lbs. of the dry cut 
fodder, the feeding of 20 lbs. of this 
mixture would include 2.6 lbs. of mo- 
lasses; 25 lbs. of molasses to 100 Ibs. 
of fodder would give 4 lbs. ina feed 
of 20 lbs. daily. Four pounds of cane 
molasses per head daily is not consid- 
ered too heavy feeding of this feed, 
but it might be more than is profita- 
ble to use. 


AUCTIONEER 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


AUCTIONEER 
IOWA 


TIPTON, 
2000 SALES 18 STATES i 
Sample lowa Engagements Ke 
. 28, Reg. Hampshires, Ed Behrends, 
. 30, Reg. Holsteins, F. J. 
. 4, Reg. 
. 25, Reg. Jerseys, Chas. Hoffmilier, Baldwin. 
. |, Reg. Guernseys, R. L. Wintz, Cedar Rapids. 
. 10, Grade Guernseys, Prosser-Smith, Central City. 


Monticello. 
Kukklick, Preston. 
Herefords, Geo. Roehlk, Bennett. 
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Ebi Write For 


SALE-LIST 


of bred daughters of Xenia’s 
Sultan and You’ll Do’s Volun- 
teer. Breed up QUALITY 
TYPE AND PRODUCTION in 
your Jerseys with an ELM 
HILL BULL. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS, 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield, Mass. 


ae ose 


“FOUNDATION JERSEYS > 
FOR SALE 


Ten Registered Heifers from cows that have Regis- 
ter of Merit or cow testing association records. Six 
of them are bred. One heifer sired by Blonde’s Xenia 
Sultan and two Raleigh bred heifers, other Owl 
Interest breeding. One heifer’s dam made a Gold 
Medal record, several good cows and young heifers 
included in the offering. One bull calf and one 
three year old bull. Herd Federal Accredited. Write 
HENRY A. HELLMICH, R.R. 9, Greensburg, Ind. 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


H. W. DAY, Mgr. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


BELSWOOD JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull calves sired by THE CID’S 
FONTAINE, from dams with good Register of 
Merit records. Good type. Priced right. 


A. F. BLOCK, R. F.D. No. 5, Waukesha, Wis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE: 


| AM OFFERING MY HERD SIRE, IMAGES OWL, 
grandson of Vive La France, No. 198697, also a few 
cows and heifers and calves of either sex. Herd 
Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 
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For Sale 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL ready 
for service, out of high production 
stock; ALSO REGISTERED JER- 
SEY BULL CALF. 


My herd of a little over 100 regis- 
tered Jerseys is one of the best in 
the country today. <A herd sire from 
it will increase your production. 


D. A. CURTIS, 


FLYING FOX 
JERSEYS 


YOUNG BULLS from two months to 1% 
years. From dams producing up to 500 lbs. 
fat with ordinary farm care. PRICES range 
from $25 to $100 


L. RUHSTORFER & SON, Kawkawlin, Mich. 


FINANCIAL KING JERSEYS 


We have for sale two young bulls of 
serviceable age, also a few calves of 
excellent type from R. of M. cows. 
Prices reasonable. 


COLDWATER JERSEY FARM, Coldwater, Mich. 


BURN BRAE JERSEYS 


Ibsen’s Chief—herd sire. Serviceable bulls and 
younger from high producing dams including 
the state champion in the 205-day division. 
We now have 16 cows on R. of M. test, and a 
choice lot of young stuff, both sexes for sale. 


Federal Accredited herd and no abortion. 
CHAS. A. PETERSON, Rosendale, Wis. 


JERSEYS 
MAJESTY’S and SYBIL’S — of Quality 


Offering 6 well grown heifers of ex- 

cellent type and quality—ready to 

breed. 

CEYLON COURT FARM, 6G. D. GILBERT, Manager 
LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


JERSEY HEIFERS 
University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at 
very reasonable prices. U. S. Accredited herd. No 


abortion. 
Hillsboro, Wis. 


Entire Herd REGISTERED JERSEYS For Sale 


heifers and heifer calves, 1 bull. 
Priced to sell. 


Bluffton, Mo. 


12 cows, 
Write for full description. 


G. H. MILLER, 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missour 


OVER 7 MILES 


OF MILK 


If the milk produced by this pure-bred 
Jersey was put in quart bottles set end on 
end these bottles would reach a height of 
over 7 miles. 


In 7 consecutive tests she 


yielded 110,193 lbs. of milk, 5,424 lbs. of 
butterfat, which gives her a splendid aver- 
age of 775 lbs. of fat and 15,742 lbs. of milk. 


Sophie’s Emily 


Jerseys lead in persistency! 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 


324 West 23d St. 


- NEW YORK 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 lbs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


KENSINGTON, MD 


Shavings make the best bedding for cattle and 


horses. 
moisture. 


Sanitary and easy to handle. 
Best and cheapest kind of bedding. 


Absorb 


Prompt Shipment. OUR PRICES ON BALED 
SHAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 


FRANK MILLER £ SONS 


= 


Sawdust M7; 


SGlHl Auburn Ave, ¢ 


getdate 94 oe oe 
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BROWN SWISS 


Breed Brown Swiss Cattle 


SWISS VALLEY GIRL 7th No, 4678 


They prove their superiority over other breeds when 
subjected to trying conditions on the farm, by keep- 
ing in good flesh and filling the pail while other cows 
grow thin and reduce their yield. You can prove 
this to your satisfaction, 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
A INMAN, Secretary, Beloit, Wis. 
A. E. BOWER, Pres., Union Stock Yds., Cleveland, 0. 


REGISTERED BROWN SWISS 
— Offers — 


BULL 
From 813-Lb. Fat Dam 


This bull was dropped September 12, 1926. 
His dam is Millicent of Walhalla whose five- 
year-old record is 19,673 lbs. milk and 813 lbs. 
fat. His sire.is Endeavor of Walhalla 8864 
whose dam is former World’s record 4-year-old 
with 669 Ibs. fat. Write to 

Ray Klussendorf, Herdsman, Hammond, N. Y., or 
J. F. ZOLLER, Owner, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

Care General Electric Co. 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


BROWN SWISS BULLS 
FOR SALE 


from ten to fourteen months old. Good breed- 
ing. From accredited herd. Write for in- 
formation. 


H. W. AYERS, 


Honey Creek, Wis. 


4-times-a-day 


Milk Record Sheets 


10 cows for 31 days 
5c each prepaid 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


_AYRSHIRES 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 


offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 3- 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most:of them are by Aldebaran 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 15,700 Ibs. 
milk as a junior 3-year-old. Priced to seil. 
Herd under federal supervision. Write or 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM,E. J. Nelson, Mer., Racine, Wis. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 475 lbs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 
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Spring Valley 


AYRSHIRES 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 
A. R. cows. Write us today. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA 


+ 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex- -World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Federal Accredited Herd. 
SYCAMORE FARMS,  Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Penshurst Ayrshires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixth accredited abortion 
free. Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,086 lbs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


WOOD FORD FARM 


AVON, CONNECTICUT 
— OFFER — 

Grandson of the World’s Champion Mistress 
Thistle of South Farm. 

Sire—McAllister Betty’s Son. 

Dam—Barclay’s Thistle. R. of H. 
9159 milk, 4.02% fat, Class EE. 

J. J. ANDERSON, SUPT. 


Ayrshire Bull 


BORN: MAY 16, 1926. Sired by Penshurst Rising 
Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 30 daughters having 
records averaging 10,688 Ibs. milk, 436 Ibs. fat, 4.07%. 
Dam, Auchinbay Ella, 70176, has the following rec- 
ords: Sr. 2-year-old, 14,153 lbs. milk, 547 Ibs. fat 
and Jr. 4-year-old, 15,665 Ibs. milk, 618 Ibs. fat. 100 
official yearly records average 12,236 Ibs. milk, 492 
lbs. fat, 4.02%. 6 World’s Champions in 6 years. 
This offering is white with red cheeks and very typy. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS, TORRESDALE, PA. 


South Farm Ayrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 
Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 
Ayrshires -- For Sale 


COWS, HEIFERS and HEIFER CALVES. 


Accredited Herd 
RUN FARMS, 


record, 


SPINNEY 


AYRCROFT FARM 


is offering some good bargains in Ayrshires. 
Write for what you want. Herd Federal 
Accredited. 


B. B. SIMMONS & SONS, PEWAUKEE, WIS. 


Gurnee, Illinois 
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“A Thing of Beauty is a Joy 


PRRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


IUTEVETUVTIULTLUUICOLTLALTOULTCULTOULRLULHCOUCEUUTPULTOULHOULAUUCRTUPUV THEFT oes 


Forever’ 


It doesn’t matter whether it is a favorite old 
tree on the farm, a sparkling jewel, or a 
herd of cows in the barn yard; there is eyer- 
lasting joy in things of beauty. 


Since before the poet wrote the above line 
more than a century ago, Ayrshire breeders 
have recognized the ‘‘joy forever’? in produc- 
ing cattle of unrivalled beauty. Style, straight 
backs, good bodies, level udders, and ideal 
proportions have been, bred into these hardy 
creatures for generation after generation. No 
wonder the Ayrshire is recognized as the 
dairy cow of perfect type! 


But the real reason why Ayrshire beauty is 
a joy forever is because it is associated with 
the most liberal and economic milk produc- 
tion. 
Booklets describing the breed gladly 
Mailed Free. «Write 
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BRANDON, VERMONT 
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Are You Buying Hay? 

(Continued from page 5) 
cago, and at other important hay 
markets. The federal grades are 
definite and are interpreted in the 
same way at all markets by men who 
have been carefully trained for the 
work and who are continually under 
supervision to see that the grading is 
carefully, impartially, and correctly 
done. 

As soon as hay producers and con- 
sumers become familiar with the fed- 
eral grades and make use of the local 
inspection system, haymarketing 
should become less expensive and 
more satisfactory. Local inspection 
by qualified inspectors should help to 
develop direct shipments from pro- 
ducing centers to consumers. Local 
inspection should help to avoid dis- 
putes between both shippers and 
buyers. If a shipper gets an order 
for an inspected carload of “U. S. No. 
1 alfalfa” and fills a car with hay 
which the local inspector grades as 
“No. 1 alfalfa,” he is protected to the 
extent that the man who gets the hay 
cannot refuse the hay on the claim 
that it is not up to grade. On the 
other hand, when a buyer some dis- 
tance away orders a car of “U. S. No. 
1 alfalfa,” he can be quite sure that 
the car will be of that grade and not 
filled with less desirable hay. Hay 
growers, dealers, and consumers 
should find when the federal grades 
are generally known and adopted that 
hay marketing will be better stand- 
ardized and more satisfactory. 


Fortunes made in no time are like 
shirts made in no time; it’s ten to 
one if they hang long together.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 


GUERNSEYS 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 


22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACCREDITED HERD 36876 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 


Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, pronounced 
by authorities as the best son, individually, of Ne Plus 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of years: past, 
have invariably topped the sales of major importance. 
Near descendants of this great sire are becoming 
harder to secure, and in the near future will be val- 
uable acquisitions. Breeders desiring the best there is 
in this blood will do well to investigate, as we are 
offering stock at the right price. Address inquiries to 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA, PA. 


PRODUCTION BULLS.--Righto 


When they sire daughters which produce 
A TON OF MILK A MONTH 


Brookmead’s Banner, sold as a youngster 
(Sight Unseen) for a reasonable price, is the 
sire of Silverwood’s Diana: 

December, 1925—2,158 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 
January, 1926—2,187 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 


Our present sales list carries equally good ones. 


BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


RIVEREDGE FARMS 


READING - PENNSYLVANIA 

Accredited Herd No. 10218 
FOUNDATION STOCK — For GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
We have a few sons and daughters of Hill- 
brook Valentine No. 100597. Sire, Langwater 
Horatius No. 63071. Dam, Langwater Valen- 
tine of Carteret No. 126414. Bull calf of 
Steinhurst Belle No. 64779. Record 16,306.7 
milk, 839.76 butterfat in Class A. 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91632. whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 


E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


January 10,1927 — 


FOREMOST | 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls ready 
for service and bull calves. 


Eighty-three A. R. Cows in the 
herd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
601 lbs. fat. 


The dams of our four herd sires 
average 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
lbs. fat. 


Just as well breed cows with 
high production and proper 
type. 

Foremost Guernseys have won 
569 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
hibitor of 1924-’25-’26. 


We will cheerfully send pedi- 
gree and prices on your re- 
quirements for a herd sire. 


EMMADINE FARM 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N.Y. 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Heifers | 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. | 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEY: 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam i 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few hig’ 
class registered cows and heifers as well a 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up 
700 Ibs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to a 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


We Have Two Heifers 
and Two Young Bulls 


sired by Ultra Itchen, whose seven nearest 
tested. dams on his sire’s side averaged 722 Ibs 
B. F. and the seven nearest tested dams o ‘i 
his dam’s side averaged 687 lbs. B. F. Send 
for sale list. Priced to sell quickly. 

WM. NELSON PELOUZE, i) 
232 E. Qhio St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Springers and Fresh Cows 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for pricés. 


0.G. CLARK &CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 
GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Carloads of pure-breds or grades. Prices a 
right. Come or write. 


LACROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION, — 
VILAS YOUNG, Sec., West Salem, W 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six nea 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose breeding 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Cam also spare a 
females, Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN | 


BULLS (2033 


FromA. R. Co s 


Prices to Suit the Present Time 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pr 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sac 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


When writing an advertiser tell | 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’ 
Dairyman.. He will appreciate 
knowing it. ; 
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‘“FRieven Iron Men’?— 


was the name given by sport writers to the 
football team from Brown University. You 
know the record they made,—we know that 
they drank a bottle of Golden Guernsey milk 
after each practice. 


NOW — Guernsey milk is being advertised 
nationally. It makes the Guernsey a more 
profitable cow for the producer. Be the first 
in your community to <Ask for 


“The Story of the Guernsey” 


a 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 Grove St., - PETERBORO, N. H. 
$< et ee 


: BUY HOLLISTON BLOOD! 


*.' 

We have sons and grandsons of Langwater Holliston that will develop into real breed- 
ing bulls. They have real individuality and persistent production back of them. We 
can sell you a good bull calf from either A. R. or untested dams, Our prices wili 
‘interest you. 


_D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St., NEW YORK CITY 
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MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, combining modern show type with production. At the last 13 National 
Dairy Expositions 46 out of 78 championships have been awarded to cattle from this farm. There are 
now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. to 900 pounds of fat 
in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show ring records indicate Cherub 
blood as the really sure way. We will be pleased to advise you about your next sire. 


MARSH FARM = - - Waterloo, lowa 


TAMANNSIT FARMS QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


35 A. R. cows on Atamannsit that have calved within the past 12 months have an 
average butterfat production record of 688 lbs 

During the next six months 15 A. R. cows are due to calve. Their average but- 
terfat producton record is 728 lbs. 

We will have young bulls from these cows for sale during coming season, Also a 
few males out of young females of similar breeding. 


tite GEO. ST. AMANT - - 141 Milk St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


Oaks Farm Guernseys 


Mherd of 175 head is absolutely free of CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. The four herd sires are of 
¥ ROSE, CHERUB, SEQUEL, and VALENTINE breeding. We always have young bulls of 
| breeding on hand to offer at a price which wil] interest you. (No bulls raised except from 
ied dams.) If you are looking for registered femu’es we can offer you something which will 
use you and which we will guarantee to be as represented. All inquiries cheerfully anvwered. 


ALTER S. KERR, Manager COHASSET, MASSACHUSETTS 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
uttergold Guernseys High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 


heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
is L 

LL BALY ES Sout ve ee Bc vil females and pure-bred bulls of serriceable age. In- 
ee oy, nt Lest, BATS y quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 


nd Champion bull or sons of his. JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
aR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN J. C. Ralstou, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


. 1 GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS!! 
lernsey Cows and Heifers GRADE and PURE-BRED, compare our price, type 


lve for sale a few good young registered cows and quality before buying. Now is the time to buy 
heifers from A. R. dams. The price is right. fresh and springing cows. 

herd is clean. Write or come to the farm. FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
1. HARVEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. Geo. M. Newlin, Sec., FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


= are daughters of Anton’s King Confidence, our senior herd 
er He has many more like them. Our younger sires, King Har- 


ester of Prospect and Mixter Claimant, are also getting very desir- 

ble individuals. Write us for pedigrees of our sires then you will 

know what it means to have a bull at the head of your herd from 

our farm. 

Square Udders — Deep Bodies— Dairy Temperament 
Combined with 

Persistent Production for Generations 


Our bull calves sell fast, consequently we have none of serviceable 
age to offer. Write us for our reasonable prices on bull calves up to 
six months of age. 


‘4H OARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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100 GUERNSEY COWS 


High grades, fresh and close springers 
Auction Sale, Tues., Jan. 18 


Heavy milking cows, of good Guernsey type, with cow testing rec- 
ords up to 600 Ibs. butterfat. All tuberculin tested. Here is an ex- 
ample of the great cows being sold: 


“NEW HOPE’S HANNIBAL LILY” 
Official record—18,012.5 lbs. milk, 807.3 lbs. fat. Fresh about 
sale date. Her dam has an official record of 899 lbs. fat. 


These outstanding cows are offered with the hope that a reputation 
for unusual quality may be established. Three of them were win- 
ners at the 1925 National Dairy Show. 


Sale at Waukesha, in heated sales pavilion 


For catalog address the owners. 


APLIN & BENJAMIN McKERROW FARMS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. PEWAUKEE, WIS. 
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production, to make room for Pure Breds. 20 to freshen 

soon, balance milking. Especially large, uniform in type 

and color, and we believe they are unexcelled in production. 
They are priced right. 


FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS, A. W. FOX, Mgr., Statin A, Green Bay, Wis. 


GRADE GUERNSEYS 


We offer all of our Grades: 40 high-class cows in commercial | 


o, 
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SHOW BULL .-- State Record Dam 


READY FOR SERVICE — CHERUB BREEDING 


Begonia’s Cherub of Chippewa is one of the best bulls we have for sale. He is a showy fellow, 
ready for heavy service. His sire, Proud Prince of the Prairie, is a prize winning son of 
Cherub’s Prince. His dam, Queen Begonia of Chippewa, produced 630.07 Ibs. fat in GG (state 
record). I also have a few cows and heifers for sale from my herd of over 100 head. Write or 
come to the farm. 


L. P. MARTINY “t CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 


COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. Dam Shuttlewick 
Levity 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 yrs. sold for $22,000. Her dam Langwater Levity 
662.15 Fat Classe EE. Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
onset FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 
s. fat 


2 REGISTERED BRED HEIFERS also 4 FINE BULLS with A. R. dams, 
records 740—669—634 and 624 pounds fat. Write for prices and, pedigrees. 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, . 
Homer Rundell Federal Accredited: me Sas SOLD FOR $22,000.00 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
M tion control the profit of the producing 
@ e- dairy herd. 
A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 


Write for price list of our offerings. 
CORIUM FARM, Inc. - + = FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OK 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK*VONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. : T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


LUXERIN | GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS Registered and High Grades 


(SHERIDAN’S) 
Fond du Lac - Wisconsin of Any Age For Sale 


TWO VERY HIGH CLASS YOUNG In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
BULLS, born Feb. 9th and Feb. 10th, well- to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
grown, good color, very good type (show tested herds owned by members of the oldest 


kind) sired by Saugerties May Rose King county breeders’ association in America. Our 
50343 A. R., one of Wisconsin’s best sires. | | cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
Dam’s records 677.13 fat A. A. and 652.8 or come. 


A. respectively. Accredited herd. Blood WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
tested. F. E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Helendale Guernseys BULLS«@ 


A son and grandson 


One serviceable bull and one bull Queen 41970, her re 
calf nine months of age. Prices on 186.70 lbs. milk, 
application. Herd free of abortion butterfat. Also «¢ 
and Federal Accredited. GEO. E. #4 


HELENDALE FARM, Athens, Wis. Amherst Jct., 
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Which Breed is the Best? 


(Continued from page 8) 


own; a bull association can be organ- 
ized. A local breeders’ . association 
brings benefits; benefits which must 
be measured in more than direct re- 
turns. There is encouragement and 
stimulation in joining together in the 
promotion of a single breed which 
the man with “something different” 
fails to receive. A beginner may 
wisely be guided in his selection by 


the results of a “cow census” in his 
neighborhood. 
These several considerations are 


important to the man who would dis- 
cover which is the “best cow” for his 
farm: ‘‘which one do you like,” “what 
is your market,” “market price of the 
breeds,”’ and “what do the neighbors 
own.” And of these, the last is by 
far the most important. 

[Epiror’s Notr:—This discussion 
is to be supplemented in succeeding 
issues of this publication with a se- 
ries of five articles describing in 
greater detail the characteristics and 
history of each of the five major dai- 
ry breeds. They will be of interest 
to the man who is about to make a 
choice, as also to men who have al- 
ready made their decision. ] 


La Crosse County Guernsey 
Sale 


The recent La Crosse County, 
Wis., Guernsey Breeders’ Sale was a 
record breaker in number of cattle 
sold and in number of distant buy- 
ers. Two hundred eighty-nine head 
of cattle sold from one o’clock in the 
afternoon to eleven o’clock in the 
evening. Buyers were present from 
nine states, many of the cattle go- 
ing to California, Pennsylvania, New 
Yorx, Utah, and New Jersey. It was 
one of the outstanding sales of the 
fourteen fall sales held by the Asso- 
ciation. One hundred six registered 
cows, heifers, and bulls were sold in 
the afternoon. 

Forty-five bulls and bull calves sold 
for an average of $98. 

Twenty-three heifers and heifer 
calves sold for an average of $101.70. 

Thirty-eight cows sold for an av- 
erage of $167.65. 

The top bull, a very nice yearling 
consigned by Richard F. Klemm, sold 
for $280 to P. A. Larson of Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Klemm also consigned the 
two top cows, one selling for $360 
to Jas. H. Allen of New York and 
the other for $350 going to Ed. 
Williams of Utah. 

The grade sale started at 7 o’clock 
in the evening and 183 head sold in 
four hours. Forty-six heifers and 
heifer calves averaged $50.20 and 
137 cows averaged $118.24. 

The top cow, consigned by Herbert 
Hochmuth, sold for $255 to F. M. 
Byers of Illinois. 


Grahamholm—Mayowood 
Sale Has $600 Top 


The annual Grahamholm—Mayo- 
wood sale, held at Rochester, Minn., 
November 15, afforded an excellent 
opportunity to Middle West breeders 
for the purchase at moderate prices 
of a splendid offering from these well 
known herds. 

The top price of $600 was paid for 
the yearling, Grahamholm Ceasar Co- 
Jantha, a very promising son of 
“Dutch.” He went to the bid of The 

Jew Mellary Abbey of Iowa. The 
proved sire, Grahamholm Colantha 
Johanna Lad, went at the bargain 
price of $375 to the bid of F. D. 
Scholljegerdes of Minnesota. He is 
ll of splendid type, seven years 
d has tested daughters up to 
junior 2-year-old form. 
raged well over $200. 

females was reached 
ing of Minnesota 
of the best young 
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daughters of “Duke.” Mr. King 
took a number of the top females. 

The Grahamholm consignment was 
made up largely of heifers from 
twelve to twenty months of age. 
They were daughters of the Graham- 
holm herd bulls, of good type, and 
found great favor with the bidders. 
Several of these went up over $200 
with a $250 top. 

In spite of wretched weather condi- 
tions throughout Southern Minnesota 
and Northern Iowa for several days 
before and on the day of sale, the 
attendance was good and the bidding 
spirited at all times. 

The sale was managed by Melin— 
Peterson Company, and J. E. Mack 
and E, J. Hanson did the selling. 


As True Today 


“Two great obstacles,” said W. D. 
Hoard in an address delivered in 
1881, “for a long time stood deter- 
minedly in the way of successful 
dairying in the Northwest. The first 
was the indifference of the farmers, 
and the loose, careless habits which 
a quarter century or more of wheat 
farming had bred. That obstacle still 
remains to a certain extent. Dairy 
farming calls for the best exercise 
of the intellect. Just in proportion 
to the enlargement of the judgment 
and the adoption of thorough meth- 
ods of business conduct among the 
farmers in any community, can be 
marked the growth of dairying. Old 
methods and old notions yielded stub- 
bornly. But the verdict of outraged 
nature has been against them. The 
mute reproach of impoverished fields 
and lean pocketbooks has been more 
than human nature could long en- 
dure.” 


An acre of corn put into the silo 
and then put through cows will pro- 
duce as much milk as an acre and a 
quarter of corn fed as dry stover and 
corn grain. The silo route is the 
cheaper, too. 


HOLSTEINS 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
on Be production write 
FERGUSON, 


HOLSTEINS 


(Homesteads) 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 
FARM will sell ten Homestead bred yearling 
heifers (open) from high producing dams; 
sires, King Canary Homestead Segis, a 31-lb. 
sire and Milcoaggie Oak Homestead, another 
31.69-lb. bull. Not show individuals but fine 
foundation stock, if you are looking for pro- 
duction. Also selected bull calves from good 
blood lines. 


HERD T. B. TESTED EVERY SIX MONTHS. 
Inquire of: 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INST. FARM 
WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


E. C. THOMPSON, FARM MANAGER 


2 FIRST CLASS BULLS 
SHOW TYPE — YEAR RECORDS 


HIGHLAND FARM, LAKE GENEVA, WIS., offers 
for sale 2 very toppy young bulls, 9 and 10 months 
old, sired by a good grandson of Towana Sir Ollie. 
One is from a daughter of Count Walker Homestead 
Segis that produced 11,855 Ibs. milk, 459 Ibs. butter 
in 305 days at 24 months. The dam of the other pro- 
duced 25.8 lbs. butter in 7 days. 967.95 Ibs. in a 
year as a 4-year-old. If you want a bull with type 
and breeding, backed by best of production, write 


JOHN H. ALCOCK, 3460 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Quality Holsteins 


Jefferson County Holstein-Friesian Breeders Associa- 
tion has them, Over 1000 herds to select from. Write 
your wants to our field man. 


BERT ANTHES, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


We Are Proud 
to Offer You 

This Splendid 
Herd Sire 


” si 
January 10, 1927 


EAR TAG A-1118 — Born May 18, 1926 


E know of no bull who transmits straight toplines 
and square rumps with greater certainty than 


North Star Joe Homestead, 


our All-American Show Sire. 


This week we offer you his son, out of our grand old 
foundation cow, Courtland Korndyke Fobes, whose record 


Address all correspondence to 


111A CARNATION BUILDING 


of 1083 pounds of butter from 22,555 punds of milk (average 
test for the year 3.8%) gives you an idea of her ability. 


Buy this Bull for Show Type, High Test, Persistent 
Production and a Most Popular Line of Breeding 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


ters. 
ord dams. 


GUSTAVE PABST, OWNER 


Come to Hollyhock Farms 
For Your Herd Sire! 


Although we seldom have a bull of serviceable age, we always have some very good 
younger ones sired by Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes or by Creator out of Sir Bess’ daugh- 
We have a few good ones right now with the right type and from good rec- 
Write us or come to the farm. 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS (Waukesha County) P.O. DOUSMAN, WISCONSIN 


A Clean Herd Under State Supervision 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
. OM Eee SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 


MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


F. J. SOUTHCOTT, MGR. 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 
him for sale. 


JOHN H. PULS 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


of butter a year, 
Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. 


Average test for his six 


Federally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


THE NORRIS FARM-—dome of King Homestead Veeman Pontiac, J 


lb. son of Piebe Laura Ollie Homestead King and Molly Veeman Segis [ 
tiac---daughter of King Segis Pontiac Count. 


Federally Accredited 


MUKWONAGO 
STATE and FED- 


real test) FAOLS TEINS 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 


‘The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 


pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 
Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments. 
WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


CWAUKESHA’ 


COUNTY 
Hosted 


WAUKESHA} 


‘COUNTY 4 
HOLSTEINS 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like, Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section. 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Watertown, Wis. 


SERVICEABLE HOMESTEAD BULL 
34 white and good type. Two nearest dams 
of his sire average 1,153 lbs. in a year. Dam 
is a show cow with a 21.62-lb. record. $150.00 
delivered in Wisconsin. Accredited herd. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON NEENAH, WIS. 


$350 Buys a Serviceable Son 


of a 952-Ib. four-year-old. Sire a 1,000-lIb. brother 
of Madam Artis Wayne Denver. Send for photo and 
pedigree. Accredited. 

S. B. SIMONS, Sullivan, Jefferson County, Wisconsin. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin, 


WISCONS 
MILFORD MEADOW 


Where long-distance records and high test counts 
Our daughters of King Bess Burke! Onl 
(1164 butter) and Marathon Aaggie (} 
butter) are most all bred to 

SIR TRIUNE PANSY (1,317 lbs.) | 
First to freshen in January. You wil) 
pleased with this combination of type and) 
duction. 

W. W. KINYON, 


Mer., LAKE MILLS, 


Come to St. Croix County : 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure- 
and grades of all breeds. One or a caval 
Area tested. | 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIR’ 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Abortion 
and T. B. free. First prize National 
Show, 36-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertje O: 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Champi 


F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L. F. Murphy, Mgr., PEEBLES 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Assoc! 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary! 
FERSON, WIS. ' 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairymt 
| your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 


approximately $35,800,000 last year alone. 


'230 E. Ohio St. 


"INTERTHUR FARMS 
| HOLSTEINS 


ME OF THE 
anc BROOK BESS BURKE 2d FAMILY 


BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


1 since March. Write for price list. Herd 
ar Federal Supervision for Tuberculosis ; 
itive to Blood Test for Abortion. 

ITERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


?, 
+9 


High Grade Holstein Springers 


{f in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 
wested. Address 


UIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S. Come and make selections. 


2, 
'o° 


AYOWOOD FARMS 


26 — HOLSTEIN BULLS — 26 


new Sales List offers you a variety of serviceable 
poner bulls from dams with splendid A. R. 
, and from well-bred heifers now on test. We 
meet your requirements for 
QUALITY—TYPE—PRODUCTION 
Prices to meet your needs. Write us. 
. JENSEN, Supt. ROCHESTER, MINN. 


orthfield Holsteins 


luction and type—Prices right. Regis- 
| cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
_ NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
‘THFIELD, MINNESOTA 


ME VISIT OUR HERD 


see the great daughters of Dean 
the Ormsbys, and St. Olaf Orms- 
Sensation, our two herd sires. We 
now sold out of bulls and will 
(have any to offer for some time. 
5T. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


Minnesota 


in-. BULLS 


tag 575. Born December 1, 1926, evenly 
ied. Dam, a show cow, daughter of 1,227- 


swe can 


yall. Sire proven son of ‘Piebe.’”’ Get 
(ealf for next year. Price $75.00. 

ie Federal Accredited. 
||| CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 
H hfield, Minnesota 


R GOOD HOLSTEINS 


yrome to Steele County! 


ie Good 


Pure- 


the big black and whites grow. 
with both size and type. 

grades—one or a carload. 

LE CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 

B. Christaau, Pres. Geo. S. Kaufman, Sec. 

\TONNA, MINNESOTA. 
“The Dairy Center of the World” 


ee Sh aulding Farm Co. 


ice Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
ose daughters has just broken the World’s 
the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 
This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 


, who is a ““PIEBE” 
iter of “COUNT.” 


Both fine, straight individuals. 


If all the Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS-— 


On January 1, 1926, there were 1,369,000 dairy cows in Iowa which produced approxi- 
mately 6,200, 000, 000 ‘pounds of milk last year at a feed cost of approximately $95,000,000. 
If all farmers were milking cows that were as productive on the average as the 811 
cows (Holsteins) on Iowa state farms operated by the Iowa Board of Control, it would 
have only taken 617,600 cows to produce this 6,200,000,000 pounds of milk and if they 
had been as economically fed as the state cows, 


This statement was made by the Iowa State Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Mark Thornburg, before the recent joint 
convention of the Iowa Creamery Buttermakers 
Creamery Managers and Secretaries Associations. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


@ HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


¢ Association of America 


) Fine BULL CALVES 


ms of SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, (40 A. R. O. 
son from a former world’s rec- 


we good 7-day and 305-day heifer records. 
ked, the October calf % black, the December calf %% 


Send for pedigrees and Ahotoa. 


Northfield, Minn. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


In Iowa Were 


there would have been a saving of 


and the 


Reom 601 CHICAGO 


Healthy Holsteins 


If you are in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
steins from tested herds write us today. 
ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 


E. M. Ciark, 608 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago, III. 


Rock River Aaltje Jess 


Born July 14, 1926. Sire, Aaltje De Colantha 
Homestead, he by M. M. Fayne Bessie Home- 
stead from a 788-lb. De Colantha dam. Dam, 
a 26-lb. 38-year-old daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Five years in Ogle Co. Cow Test As- 
sociation. Write today for price, pedigree, etc. 


Rock RiverFarms,Byaon Il! 


Buffalo Creek Farm Holsteins 
ORMSBY BRED BULL CALVES FOR SALE 
out of tested dams. Oldest calf born last Feb- 
ruary out of 20-lb. two-year-old, mostly white, 
price $100. Younger calves out of year record 
dams with year records up to 970 lbs. butter. 
Write for pedigree and prices. Federal su- 
pervision. 


BINGHAM BROS., 


2 GOOD YOUNG BULLS 


FROM A. R. DAMS 
I have for sale 2 very good young bulls born 
last November. One is out of a splendid type 
Colantha dam with a 22.53-lb. junior 3-year- 
old record. The other out of a 21-lb. junior 
83-year-old Judge Lyons dam. Both are by Su- 
perior Pontiac and are very promising young- 
sters. Write today for further information. 


HARRY M. WOOD, Delavan, II. 


WARWOOD FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE 


These youngsters are sired by a 1000 lb. grandson of* 
Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 37th and are from 
our best producing cows. Write today if you want 
a bull with type and backed by productive breeding. 
FRED LANDORF, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


YOUNG BULLS 


FOR SALE 


We have some real good bull calves from one 
to three months old. They are real straight 
calves and from our highest record cows. 
They are priced reasonably, quality consid- 
ered. Our herd is under federal supervision. 


ELLWOOD & NELSON, DE KALB, ILL. 


Hyde Park Farm 


is now located at 


Palos Park “ Illinois 


where our fully accredited herd of high-producing 
registered Holsteins is headed by a splendid son of 
Matador from a 35 lb. dam. We sell our Bull 
Calves at reasonable prices to local dairymen. 


JOHN A. CARROLL, Owner 
Address all communications to 
HYDE PARK FARM - WORTH, 


Arlington Heights, Illinois 


ILL. 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 


quiries are referred to our entiremembership. 
OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


10509 Euclid Ave., 


$250 Each 


Both calves 


51 


& All Set for YouNow 


With farm work mostly out of the way our Sales Managers—six- 
teen of them in as many Counties—are at your service. Tach 
will show you the purebred Holsteins in his County, will help 
you assemble and load out,—and all at no cost to you. Write 


me what you want—so I can ask the Sales Managers to quote 
you as to availability and price. 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 


ig O. Box 1018 


J. G. HAYS, Sec. 


A Modified Accredited Area. Six Cow Testing Associations prov- 
ing about 800 Holsteins. Inquiries for Purebred stuff solicited, 
R. No. 2, GRAND RAPIDS. 


KENT COUNTY 


JOHN C. BUTH, Sales Manager, 


PRODUCTION -}+- TYPE 


A son of Eco Sylv King Walker; the sire of the 30-day state butter record 2-year-old. 
His dam is a 22-lb, Jr. 2-year-old ‘and a maternal sister to a 25-lb. junior 2-year-old state 
butter record for 30 days. The only son of serviceable age left of Eco Syly King Walker. 
If you want a herd sire of producing ancestry plus type, write today for pedigree of 
bull No. 188. 


SERRADELLA FARM, Federal Accredited Herd, OSCODA, MICH. 


A SON OF “FOBES 6th” 


is senior sire in the heavy producing Traverse City State Hospital herd where 98 cows 
and heifers averaged over 13,000 lbs. of milk during the past year. 

HIS SIRE, Marathon Bess Burke, has two daughters with 30 and 37.8 lbs. 
above 1,000 lbs. 

HIS DAM, ‘‘Fobes 6th,” is a 38.5-lb. 1,105-lb. cow of wonderful type and quality. 
Marathon Bess Burke 32d represents a wonderful combination of Ormsby—Bess Burke— 
Fobes breeding. 

His sons from the heavy milking Traverse dams are bred for production. 
a few to offer. Send for pedigrees. 


“MICHIGAN STATE HERD” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Department B, Lansing, Mich. 


Detroit Creamery Company Holsteins 
_DECREAMCO BESS BURKE FOBES — Our Junior Sire 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


Write us when you want a bull or better still come and 
make your own selection, 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY COMPANY FARMS 


and two 


We have oniy 


MT. CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 


Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld 


THE ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


Senior Sire at the head of our 


herd of 200 Registered Holsteins 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 
Butter, 865 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


= SS ab) ane se soak 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


FRIEND PIEBE 


A 1281-LB. SON OF K. P. O. P. 


was lst prize 3-year-old at New York State Fair in 1924 and a consistent winner wherever 
shown. His dam made 1281 lbs. butter with an average test of 4.34% for the year. She also 
has a 41-lb. seven-day record. Am offering sons of Friend Piebe from dams with good year rec- 
ords for from $200 to $400 delivered anywhere in the U 


KARL NIMS - - - - MENTOR, OHIO 


Registered Yearling Heifers 
Bred to Ona Bulls — Farmers’ Prices 


Because we have more young stock than we like to carry, we are 
offering for sale a nice lot of yearling heifers at $100 to $200, 
They are bred to our Ona Bulls and are due this winter, Manv- 
of them are from tested dams. Better write us today. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIKY FARMS CO., Root’, 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 
A FEW REGISTERED HEIFER CALVES 
for sale. Sire’s dam 1,016 lbs. butter in year. 
Dams have good records. Prices $50 to $75. 
Accredited herd. : 
Anoka, Minn. 
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Just fill out and mail coupon—check items you are 
interested in and we will send the books you want and 
full particulars of Jamesway Service. We are the oldest 
and largest concern in the country specializing in Farm 
Building Plans, Equipment and Ventilation for Cow, Hog 
oe Hen Farmers. We have saved money for thousands 
of farmers and we can save money for you, too. Don’t : 
build or remodel until you get these valuable books. Rabe, Oakdale, Wis. 


James Mfg. Co. 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis.—Elmira,N.Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


If you are going to build or remodel a Cow Barn, Poultry 
House, Horse Barn or Hog House—if you are thinking of 
putting in Labor Saving Equipment in your present build- 
ings — or installing a Ventilating System — by all means 
send for these FREE BOOKS before you buy. They will a 


show you how to save a lot of money and help you get started right. 


How to get the most in farm buildings for the least money is a subject 


It took years of experience to gain the knowledge found only in these the Hen. Being so much better made, 
practical Books. Over 300 illustrations of Cow and Horse Barns, ney Nahe Gee eee es 
Poultry and Hog Houses—pictures of the best farm buildings in the save you time and labor and give 
land. Two Books packed full of valuable information—send for one or | more comfort to your animals. James- 


By all means let us send you proof that Jamesway Costs Less—that it “I have been looking in the dic- 


will pay for itself in a short time and continue to make money for you per: Ak Tr wore BS sect 
year after year. It is within easy reach of the man who wants to start ‘perfect’ approaches it. This lit- | 
in a small way and the RIGHT way. There’s nothing better. tle paper is not large enough to 


These Books tell all about Jamesway Equipment—Stalls, Cups and outfit.” John B. Scott, Pittsford, 
Carriers for Cow Barns—Hay Racks, Grain Boxes for Horse Barns— PEEIS I 
Heated Waterers, Mash Feeders, Brooder Stoves for Poultry Men—a “Not only did your cups pay for 
full line of Sanitary Steel Equipment for cows, horses, hogs or hens at the equipment but they put a few 
prices that will save and make you money. 


Here are only a few of the many helpful aids found in these books for “I have used the Jamesway for | 
those who expect to build or remodel: 


—What is the best wall material expected and I know they will be} 
—What is the best floor material here for nine years more. 2 
—How to pick the right equipment Fred Warnberg, Rush City, Minn. | 
—Why walls and ceilings get wet Sar iy: 
—C0 pages of Ventilation facts 


Why wall construction and heat loss are the two most vital factors in have Jamesway again and like 
farm building construction. 


Poultry 


Equipment 


Book 


w.D. * 
MES, 
res. 


Why Jamesway 
Costs Less 


Jamesway has specialized in for years. How you can benefit by these Our extensive experience in designing 
money-saving, money-making plans is told in these Books. Get the } and building equipment for Cow and 
latest ideas—benefit by this actual experience and thus avoid costly, Hore Baten eee ge ae | 
annoying mistakes. Profit by the short cuts and save money. These signed—MORE practical—LONGER 


lasting—MORE Sanitary equipment — 
for the Cow, the Horse, the Hog and 


way Equipment Costs Less because it 
lasts longer and does the work so 
much better. 


tell you how pleased I am with my 


Michigan. 


dollars away every week in the in- 
crease in milk checks. I can’t say 
enough for the Jamesway.”’ 

John Signer, Monroe, Wisconsin 


nine years. After nine years of | 
service they have done what I 


“I ordered Jamesway in 1915— 
lost everything by fire in 1918 and} 
them best of all.’? Paul Lytinen,jl 
Cloquet, Minn. 


‘“‘Jamesway is the most depend- 
able labor saving device I have on 
the farm so far.’’ Alex Turick,} 
Anamoose, N. Dak. | 


Siven good satisfaction.’’ W. 


Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You) 
James Mfg. Co., Dept. 613 

Please send me your New Jamesway Book. 

I am interested in [ Building O) Remodeli 
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Rye may look like wheat—but- 


‘Rye is the poorest grain you can try to feed a hen,”’ 
says a prominent farm paper discussing the substitution 
of rye for wheat as an ingredient in mixed poultry feed. 
“It looks so much like wheat that it is often a tempta- 
tion to try it on poultry. Hens do not like rye until 
starved into eating it, and as plenty of feed is required 
by hens that lay many eggs there is no economy im forcing 
them to eat a grain they dislike.” | 


¢ 


like Mobiloliaaaa 


Appearance is no guide to low-cost running. Many 
farmers are tempted to use a cheap oil because it looks 
like Mobiloil. They accept “‘just oil’’ and forget that 
Mobiloil is a specialized lubricating oil. And with less 
than Mobiloil lubrication they get less than Mobiloil 
protection against wear, repairs, over-heating, and car- 
bon troubles. The correct grade of Mobiloil often cuts 
oil consumption from 10% to 50%—proving the cheap- 
est oil to use on cost alone. 


An unmatched cold-weather record 


Mobiloil is the favorite oil in Canada, Norway, and 
Sweden, as well as in the United States. And Mobiloil 
successfully lubricated Commander Byrd’s plane on his - 
historic dash to the North Pole—the outstanding cold- 


: HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 


engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated be- 
low, are Mobiloil ““E,”” Mobiloil Arctic (“Arc”), 
Mobiloil “A,”’ Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil “B.”” 
Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’). 


If your car is not listed below see any Mobiloif 
dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. 


weather lubricating job of all time. 


The 42 Mobiloil Engineers have studied ae cold- 
weather operating problems of your car, truck, tractor 
and other farm engines. Their winter recommendations 
in the Mobiloil Chart are your scientific guide to low- 


cost winter operation. 609 makers of automobiles and 
other automotive equipment approve these recommen- 
dations. 

If your car is not included in the brief Chart at the 
left, see the complete Chart at any Mobiloil dealer’s. 
It shows the correct grades for automobiles, tractors, 
trucks, farm lighting and stationary engines, 
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Make the chart your guide : ce 
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Now is a good time to talk to the Mobiloil dealer 
about your season's requirements of Mobiloil. You 
make a substantial saving by buying Mobiloil in barrel 
and half-barrel lots. 
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af Willys Knight 4. . 
Willys-Knight 6. . 


UM O I E Cc O M P ANY MAIN BRANCHES: ACew York, @hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, — 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, —NGnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas. re 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Success With Sweet Clover 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We have a 
five-acre field of sweet clover that has 
brought wonderful results, and we are 
well pleased with it as a hay and 
pasture crop. A year ago we plowed 
this field and made a good seed bed. 
Then we spread about four tons of 
limestone, after which we sowed it to 
oats and sweet clover. 

When we cut the sweet clover it 
was as high as the oats and it was 
so heavy it was hard to cure. We got 
about sixteen loads of hay. The cows 


ON THE JUDSON FARM 
At the left, Mrs. Judson standing in 


sweet clover five feet high; on the right 
are pigs that at five months old weighed 
185 pounds. 


_ liked it fine and the young calves 
_ would eat it too, but we came to the 
conclusion that it was not best for 
young calves as it was too much of a 
laxative to feed. After cutting the 
hay we pastured it the rest of the 
season and this year we got another 
good crop of hay, and pastured it the 
rest of the time. We expect to plow 
this field in the spring and sow to al- 
falfa which I have heard does well 
after sweet clover. 

We sowed another piece of sweet 
clover and oats this spring. We did 
not lime it and it has not done nearly 
as well, none of it growing over six 
inches tall all summer. We fertilized 
some of the soil and we could see that 
this made a big difference in the 
_ growth, so I think a good many soils 
_ need both fertilizer and lime. We 
_ never had any trouble with bloating 
_ from the sweet clover or poisoning 
_ from the hay. 
_ Wisconsin. 


a Le ae 


(Mrs.) H. L. Jupson. 
A Story of Fads 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The fur 
farming fad that is going over the 
country reminds me of other fads 
that have come and gone during my 
life. Some of them are still here on 
a solid foundation while others have 
been largely abandoned. 

I remember when I was a boy a 
man came to my father and wanted 
to buy a piece of the farm to estab- 
lish a bee ranch. After that every 
one seemingly was talking bees, but 
the business waned and now only a 
few have bees. The ones that stuck 
_ to it, studied the business, and ap- 
_ plied themselves to it, are still in the 
_ game and have made good. 

‘ Next came Jerseys» I remember 
_ the first Jerseys that were shown at 
our county fair and the remarks 
'made about them: cat-hammed, 
_ runts, deer, and baby cows. But it 
was not long until these same men 
were paying a hundred dollars or 
more for these little heifers, and Jer- 
seys were seen everywhere. They 
produced butter that brought the un- 
heard of price of 25 cents a pound. 
The short road to wealth was in the 
milk pail. Creameries were built with 
the farmers’ money, many being pro- 
-moted by sharpers and their history 
is well known. Now there are few 
Jerseys to be seen. Those that stuck 
studied the business, and their sons 
are with us still and-are wearing good 
clothes and riding in big cars. 

_ Then came chickens. Every one 
was talking chickens, Expensive 
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McCormick-Deering— he ~\e 
mark of quality a nuficture’™ 


HE McCormick-Deering dealer in your community offers you 
tractors and tractor plows developed by one builder for your 
satisfaction. ‘The dealer, who is expert in gauging the machine 
needs of his community, has chosen his stocks from the McCormick- 
Deering line with your soil, crop, and climatic conditions closely in 
mind. If you are interested in turning your soil in the shortest pos- 
sible time and with the smallest expenditure of man labor, we urge 
you to studythe McCormick-Deering combination of power and plows. 


McCormick-Deering Tractors are sturdy, modern, 4-cylinder units, 
built in three types,—10-20 h. p. and 15-30 h. p. regular tractors, 
and the two-plow Farmall designed for planting and cultivating row 
crops in addition to doing all regular tractor work. All three embody 
the same basic 4-cylinder engine design and are built according to 
Harvester quality standards for long years of economical, labor- 
saving operation. 

McCormick-Deering P & O Tractor Plows—moldboard and disk 
types—are up-to-the-minute in every detail. Designed to plow with 
minimum power and to operate with minimum human effort. Power 
lifts, accessible levers, quick adjustments, easily removable shares, 
etc., are features. 

Ask the local dealer for specific information on tractors and plows 
for your requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. es o Ladies Chicago, Ill. 
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The McCormick-Deering P & O 
Little Genius 3-furrow plow is 
shown here pulled by the sturdy 
4-cylinder McCormick - Deering 
15-30 Tractor. The little Genius 
is built in 2, 8, and 4-furrow 
sizes for tractors of various 
power ratings, 


For more years than most of us can 
remember, the name P & O has meant 
absolute plowing satisfaction. Today, 
the McCormick-Deering line oftractor 
plows bearing this name upholds the 
P & O tradition with incomparable 
tractor moldboard and disk plows 
for open field, orchard and vineyard 
use. Built by the makers of the famous 
4-cylinder McCormick Deering Trac- 
tors for every kind of soil and power. 
Also, a complete line of horse-drawn 
gangs, sulkies, and walking plows, 


McCormick- Deering 
4-cylinder FARMALL 


The new all-purpose tractor for plant- 
ing and cultivating corn, cotton, and 
other row crops. Leads the way to 
real horseless farming. 


M°SCORMICK- DEERING 
TRACTORS and P&O PLOWS 


is a very peculiar animal. They re- 
quire constant attention and the be- 
ginners can soon wreck a fortune 
with them. Nevertheless, the one that 
devotes his time to them as the win- 
ners in these other fads may come 
through all right. 

My observation has_ been that, 
when anything has been hailed as a 
quick and short road to fortune, it 
has left many a wreck by the way- 
side. The trouble has been that a 
market must be established and the 
business must be studied. I remem- 


houses sprung up everywhere. The 
poultry exhibits at our fairs were the 
largest of all the exhibits, but soon 
there were wrecks of poultry plants 
to be seen everywhere. This fad 
springs up about every so often, but 
I know men who started in at the be- 
ginning that are with it yet and they, 
too, have paid for their farms and 
have nice homes and automobiles. 
Next came ginseng. These little 
plantations were seen everywhere 
and resulted more disastrously than 
any of the other fads. Now there 


are none to be seen in my county. 
The most stable fad with us today is 
the making of market milk. Herds 
of Holsteins have taken the Jersey’s 
place and silos are’ seen on every 
hand. Will it last? The answer is 
the same. Those that follow _ it 
through thick and thin are the ones 
that come out on top. 

Now there are fur farms spring- 
ing up around us. Fox and skunk 
are principal kinds grown. Fifteen 
hundred dollars is the average price 
of a silver female. From what I’ve 
seen of this industry there are more 
things to combat than with the other 
ventures I have enumerated. The fox 


ber how the eggs were advertised as 
a cheap and pure food, and the mar- 
ket showed the result. Now milk and 
butter are the center of the stage and 
the American people have just awak- 
ened to their good qualities. Wiil 
every one want a silver fox coat in 
the future? 
Ohio. A. UNDERHILL. 
Estafette of Abbeyleix has taken 
fifth place in class AA by producing 
15,127.6 pounds milk and 838.7 
pounds fat, testing 5.54 per cent. She 
also is the new state champion Guern- 
sey in Pennsylvania for that class. 
She has a former record in class F of 


No Buckles 
No Rings 


3° After 30 Days 
FREE TRIAL 


a Walch rae Harness 
on 30 days free trial. Use it—prove 


No Buckle. 
yourself that it is stronger, easier 


for y 
HARNESS tohancle. Outwears buclle harness 
‘ because it has no bucklestotear straps, 
no rings to wear them, no buckle holes 


to weaken them. Ten years success 
—thousands in use in every state. 


Saves Repairs—Lasts Longer 


Hence costs less. Walsh special steel test leather, 
which is explained in my bigfree book, Easily adjusted 
to fit any size horse. Made in all styles; back pad, 
side backer, breechingless, etc. 4-27 


$5! After 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL—balance 
is paid monthly. Return to mei 

not satisfactory. Write today for my 
big free book, prices, easy terms, 
Sold direct to stipe mail only, 

James M. Wal 
JAMES M. WALSH co.; 
123 Grand Ave., Dept. 132 


“BUCKLE 
WARNE ss 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send For Your Copy a 


10,466 pounds milk and 610.7 
fat. Estafette was bre 
Fitzpatrick and made 
der the ownership 
both of Pennsyj 
can Guernsey 
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“The World 
thinks well of 
Buick. 


CH NEW YEAR finds Buick still more Sealed Chassis, Wacuum-Cleaned Crank- 
2 firmly established in public favor. case and Thermostatic Circulation Con- 


. 


; ; trol are typical examples. 
Old friends remain, new friends are won Mee P 


by this famous motor car. Brilliantachieve- Buick could not offer so much ae 
ment is the basis for this high regard. erate a price, if the world did not buy so 


Today, Buick has an engine vibrationless ™any Buicks, and if the savings of great ~ 
beyond belief, the century's finest contribu- volume were not continually poured back 


tion to the pleasure of motoring. into Buick quality. 


And a score of other exclusive features Look to leadership for value. Only a very 
testify to the never-ceasing search by _ satisfactory motor car could have held first 
Buick for the new and better thing. The __ place for nine consecutive years! 


of 7 y 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 


WHEN BET T ER. A'U;T-O'M OBL EES (ARE OB OL OT swe BUICK. WILL: BULED. fo EM 
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‘is., as second class matter. 
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A FAD THAT BECAME A LEADING CROP 


W. C. HOPPER, CANADA 


"N 1920, 162,820 green on a brown 
| background; in 1925, 550,645 
green on a brown background— 
yt green figures on a brown license 
ate, as you might suspect, but 
‘een acres of alfalfa on the brown 
ils of Ontario. This 340 per cent 
crease in Ontario’s alfalfa acreage 
without doubt the most important 
lange in the cropping methods that 
wwe been under way on the farms 
‘this province during the past five 
tars. 
Ontario eclipses the four northern 
ates—Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
a, and New York, which border it 
the south, in total acreage devoted 
alfalfa and in the percentage of 
nd under alfalfa as compared with 
e total acreage under tame hay 
ops. In Pennsylvania but 2.4 per 
nt of the total acreage under tame 
ty in 1925 grew alfalfa; in New 
ork this percentage was 4.3, in 
hio it was 5.37, in Michigan it was 
}.1, while in Ontario 15.5% of the 
tal hay acreage of the province 
loduced alfalfa. When we consider 
at only a decade ago the acreage 
ider alfalfa in Ontario constituted 
arcely 2 per cent of the total area 
ider hay, the figure for 1925 is sig- 
ficant of the great awakening inter- 
t which farmers of this province 
e showing in this crop. 
Many and varied have been the 
perlatives bestowed upon alfalfa 
‘rits many admirers. “The wonder 
ant,’’ ‘“‘the queen of forage crops,” 
he feed crop supreme,” and “the 
ist mortgage lifter” are typical ex- 
aples of the titles which have been 
ed by ardent writers encouraging 
falfa culture, while enthusiastic ag- 
cultural orators have heaped their 
laises of its matchless qualities up- 
L farmers’ audiences large and 
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Hardy home-grown seed has made possible in Ontario abundant alfalfa crops similar to the one pictured above. Windrow 


small. The very name alfalfa is Ara- 
bic ‘‘for the best fodder.” 


Origin of Alfalfa 


Although still new to Ontario and 
still more or less unknown to many 
farmers in North America, alfalfa is 
nevertheless of very ancient origin. 
Its gradual spread from the country 
now known as Persia to other parts 
of Asia, to Europe, and to North 
America would make a romantic 
story. It was upon it, doubtless, that 
the flocks of Abraham fed and when 
David in his pastoral psalm referred 
to the “green pastures” in which his 
flocks were made to lie down, in all 
probability he referred to the rich 
alfalfa so common to that eastern 
land. From its original Asiatic home 
it spread north and northeast through 
Siberia. It crossed the Arctic Circle 
and pushed its way eastward into 
Thibet, Mongolia, and China. It 
came west into Greece and reached 
Italy from Greece in the first century 
B. C. From Italy it came westward 
into Spain and then north into 
France where it was given the name 
“lucerne.” The Spaniards brought 
it to Central and South America in 
the sixteenth century and to Califor- 
nia about 1854 and left in it one of 
the most valuable of all contributions 
to the wealth of this western hemis- 
phere. 


Excellent Qualities of the Plant 


Alfalfa’s superiority as a hay crop 
is conceded by all. In yield per acre, 
in palatability, and in feeding value 
it is unsurpassed by any other crop 
grown for hay in Ontario. The ay- 
erage yield of other hay on Ontario 
farms is but 1.5 tons per acre, while 
alfalfa averages 2.75 tons and yields 


of 4 and 5 tons per acre are quite 
usual. Alfalfa’s deep root system 
which imparts to the plant the ability 
to withstand drought, the winter 
hardiness of the variegated varieties 
which even surpass in this respect the 
long established legume red clover, 
the perennial habit of the plant 
which permits continuous cutting for 
many years, and the adaptability of 
alfalfa to such a great variety of 
soils are further arguments in favor 
of the growing of this pre-eminent 
legume crop for the temperate zone. 
This is the legume which the farmers 
of Ontario not so long ago smiled at 
as a fad but which now bids fair to 
become the leading hay crop of the 
province, 

Under the heading, ‘‘Alfalfa the 
Conquest of the Air,’ one Ontario 
writer has rather strikingly observed 
another cardinal quality of alfalfa. 
He has disclosed the fact that the 
conquest of the air as applied to such 
aeronautic flights as across the At- 
lantic, around the world, and over 
the top of the earth, the accounts of 
which the world has stopped to read, 
mean less to us than that other con- 
quest of the air of which there are 
no animated press reports and no 
current comments but which is nev- 
ertheless being silently and mysteri- 
ously pursued day by day by such 
legumes as alfalfa. Our interest in 
this latter conquest, he believes, 
should be quickened because it is in- 
timately connected with the food 
that we eat and the clothing that we 
wear. Our food is ultimately de- 
rived from plants and the most im- 
portant problem in agriculture today 
is that of putting nitrogen into grow- 
ing plants. Nitrogen, that essential 


plant food found in such a limitless 
quantity in the atmosphere, which by 
bacteria associated with alfalfa, in 
common with other legumes, is 
brought into a form suitable for 
plant utilization. The plants, then, 
in their turn may be converted into 
substances for the feeding of hu- 
manity. 
Pioneer Work of Dr. Zavitz 


As a student at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College ten years ago, I first 
became acquainted with the man who 
has probably done more than *any 
other to encourage the growing of 
alfalfa in Ontario. The farmers of 
this province owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Dr. C. A. Zavitz, pro- 
fessor of field husbandry at the 
above mentioned institution. 

His faith and untiring efforts to 
introduce this crop on the farms of 
Ontario have given to him the initial 
“A” alfalfa, for his second name. 
His work in the testing of varieties 
for winter hardiness and yield and 
the comparisons of rates and dates of 
seeding which he instituted are now 
of long standing and the results most 
valuable. The pioneer work of Dr. 
Zavitz has gradually expanded until 
at present time the experimental and 
extension work with alfalfa now un- 
der way by federal and provincial 
agencies in Ontario is far-reaching 
and comprehensive. 


Ontario Suited to Alfalfa Production 


The fertile undulating land of On- 
tario with natural drainage and so 
largely well supplied with lime in 
surface soil or subsoil, the facilities 
for the making of nitro-culture for 
seed inoculation, and the suitability 
of the climate and soil for hardy seed 
production are features which have 

(Continued on page 98) 


and cock curing are both practiced by 
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THE FEEDING OF DAIRY COWS 


No. 


7—Herd Management 


HUS far our atten- 
tion has been giv- 
i} en to the good ra- 
tion as a factor in 
making money 
from cows. There 
are other factors 
that must be con- 
sidered along with 
this if a good ration is to serve its 
best usefulness. Let us call these the 
factors of management. 


Scrub Cows 


Good feeding comes first in cow 
management. It is unfair to call any 
‘cow a scrub because of her low pro- 
duction if she has not been adequate- 
ly fed: Having given every cow in 
the herd a:fair chance it is then best 
to cull some cows if any are found 
that do not make a satisfactory re- 
turn. This enables the dairyman to 
send his feed to market through more 
profitable cows. 

The best way to find the poor cows 
is to be a member of a cow testing 
association. If one is located so that 
it is not possible to operate an asso- 
ciation, the next best way is to use a 
milk scale and a record sheet. With 
these conveniently located in the 
barn the time for using them is of 
small concern when compared with 
the benefits derived. 


Most Milk Per Acre 


No sooner does a dairyman learn 
to feed his cows well than he realizes 
the relation between crop production, 
good rations, and profit. In other 
words, he begins to measure milk pro- 
duction in terms of what it brings per 
acre of crops grown for feeding. 
When all dairymen do this it will 
revolutionize the production of milk 
from the standpoint of economy of 
production. 

Earlier in the series we stated that 
the basis of a good ration for cows is 
a succulent feed and a legume hay. 
We have repeatedly advised dairymen 
to find out what succulent feed and 
legume hay they can grow best and 
then to reorganize their crop rotation 
sufficiently to produce these feeds in 
abundance. 

A dairyman from Indiana recently 
wrote in to say that he was paying 
$32 a ton for alfalfa hay. When one 
pays this much for roughage he is 
likely to skimp on the daily allow- 
ance. Skimping on roughage and 
making the deficiency up with higher 
priced concentrates is not the right 
way to feed cows, 

One of the leading dairy husband- 
men in this country has said, “It is 
doubtful if dairying should be under- 
taken on a commercial scale where 
succulent feed of some kind is not 
available.” This means that if one 
cannot have some kind of silage, 
roots, soiling crops, or pasture, his 
cows cannot be made to approach 
closely their inherited productive ca- 
pacities. 

The same might well be said about 
the growing of legumes though not, 
perhaps, to the same degree. Where 
no legume hay is available the feed 
cost per 100 Ibs. milk is invariably 
higher. 

We repeat that every dairyman 
should find out what. succulent feed 
and legume hay he can grow best and 
then set about growing these in quan- 
ity sufficient to meet the needs of his 


edition at Calving Time 


sked a good many suc- 
” what they consid- 
portant single fac- 
<d'rations and in- 


fences the yearly » 
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What Does It Profit to Put a Good Ration into a Scrub 
Cow, or Grow Timothy when Alfalfa Could Be Grown, 


or Allow Cows to Freshen in Poor Condition ? 


production of cows. The answer has 
invariably been to have cows in good 
condition when they freshen. To 
go a little farther we do not know 
a single successful dairyman who 
does not practice this factor of good 
management. 

This “good condition” does not 
mean that cows must be fat as for 
the butcher but it -does mean that 
they be given opportunity to regain 
at least all that may have been de- 
pleted from their bodies during their 
previous lactation and _ preferably 
they should be made to store a rea- 
sonable reserve. 

There was a time when this prac- 
tice was somewhat discouraged on 
the basis of danger from milk fever 
but the discovery of the air treat- 
ment and its intelligent use now 
make almost a_ perfect defense 
against the disease. 

If good cows are not in good con- 
dition when they freshen they must 
be excessively fed during the first 
half of their lactation if their inheri- 
tance for producing milk is satisfied 
and even then it is doubtful if they 
are made to reach their maximum. 
Excessive feeding has its danger and 
many a good cow has been injured 
because her owner tried to hold her 


important than manner of feeding 
or regularity of milking though feed- 
ing and milking usually are done 
about the same time. 

The. question of manner of feed- 
ing roughage and grain comes up fre- 
quently. There is no definite an- 
swer. Most dairymen feed grain be- 
fore milking and roughage after 
milking, though it is not likely that 
any more milk is produced than if 
the method were reversed. The rea- 
son for feeding hay after milking is 
to avoid creating a dusty atmosphere 


at the time of milking; the reason 


for feeding silage or roots afterwards 
is to make sure no undesirable flavor 
will be imparted to the milk as is 
sometimes the case when such feeds 
are given before milking. 


Cow Comfort 


A very successful dairyman in 
Minnesota said to us last summer, “I 
soon found out a cow could not make 
milk on cold northwest wind and ice 
water.”’ <A cow’s chief function is to 
convert nutrients of feed into milk 
but she will divert what nutrients 
she needs to keep her body before 
any are used to make milk. There is 
no satisfactory substitute for com- 
fortable housing. Any neglect in 


Helping cows make the best use of good rations is an essential part 


of good feeding. 


Following are some of the more important factors 


that help cows to return greater values for feeds eaten, and help dairy- 
men to get greater returns for their labor: 


1. The elimination of scrub cows. 
2. Growing a succulent feed and a legume hay. 


3. Having cows in good condition when they freshen. 

4. Regularity in feeding and milking. 

5. Making cows comfortable. 

6. Having barn and feeds conveniently arranged so that labor 
may ke used efficiently. 

7. Controlling disease. 


up in flesh or build her up after she 
calved in poor condition. It is easi- 
er, safer, and much more satisfactory 
to build a cow up when She is dry 
than to try to do so after she calves. 

The important factors in building 
cows up are the dry or rest period 
and adequate feeding. Some dairy- 
men excuse a cow’s condition on the 
basis of not being able to dry her up. 
Other dairymen seem to think that as 
soon as a cow ceases to give milk her 
feed should be cut down to mere 
body maintenance. There are few 
cows on average practical dairy 
farms that cannot be dried up 6 to 8 
weeks before they are due to calve. 
Every effort should be made to dry 
them up and thereafter they should 
be liberally fed to within a week be- 
fore they are due to calve. 

The feed used to bring cows up to 
good condition at calving time is a 
necessary overhead expense in the 
management ‘of good cows. It is not 
enough to know how to feed cows 
when they are in milk; one must also 
know how to feed them when dry. 

Regularity 

In visiting many good dairymen 
we frequently are reminded that 
regularity in feeding and milking is a 
part of getting the most milk from 
cows fed good rations. Putting this 
in a different way it takes a mighty 
good salesman to attract the atten- 
tion of a good dairyman when it’s 
time. to feed and milk. With some 


_ dairymen it can’t be done. 


‘Experimental evidence indicates 
that: regularity of feeding is more 


this respect is sure to show up in the 
nature of increased feed requirement 
and usually decreased milk. 

: Convenience 


Next to feed, labor is the next cost 
factor in producing milk. In fact the 
feed itself represents the labor of 
crop production and it is ‘principally 
for this reason we included a discus- 
sion of most milk per acre in this ar- 
ticle as having a bearing on good ra- 
tions and profit. But the labor fac- 
tor does not end with the production 
of crops for feeding. 

If it is important to remove scrub 
cows from the herd it is also impor- 
tant to improve scrub laborers who 
care for the herd. If it is important 
to figure milk production in terms of 
milk per acre of crops used for feed- 
ing it is also important to figure it 
in terms of milk per unit of man la- 
bor used in caring for the herd. 

We know a dairyman in Wisconsin 
who does practically all the work on 
an 80-acre farm including the feed- 
ing, milking, and care of his herd. 
The total. yearly production of the 
herd is 200,000 Ibs. of 3.5 per cent 
milk. May we suggest right here 
that each dairyman who reads this 
figures out how much milk he is get- 
ting for a year’s labor. 

_ This Wisconsin dairyman makes 
‘his head save his heels. There is 
nothing fancy about the arrangement 
of his barn but everything there is 
there for a purpose—in the. proper 
place at the right time. The result 
is that when this man enters his barn 
in the morning, at noon, or evening 
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to do the work necessary to carin 
for the live stock, he makes ever 
lick count, with the result that — 
does about twice as much work as 4 
average man and does it better and 
easier. 

Disease Control ¢ 


' Asa factor of management in ge 
ting the fullest use of good ration; 
we cannot emphasize too much th 
of disease control. In some respec 
this is the hardest problem to soli 
because not all diseases can be effe 
tively controlled. This is no reaso 
however, why every dairyman shou 
not acquaint himself with all 
proven methods of disease prevel 
tion and practice these continua 
that his herd might be protected. — 
two most prevalent diseases are t 
berculosis and contagious abort 
They are the most important in 
economic sense. Tuberculosis is 
ing rapidly conquered. There is 
question but that it can be effective’ 
controlled. Today there is no excu 
for feeding good rations to tubere 
lar cows. It would be great go 
fortune if as much could be 
about the control of contagious abo 
tion. The losses from this diseag 
are enormous. The demand for he 
ful knowledge is far beyond the su 
ply. Progress is being made in 
derstanding the disease and we h 
every reason to believe it will ul 
mately be conquered. 

The next article will discuss 
water, minerals, and vitamins in t 
relation to getting the most ou 
the feeds used. 


The Rural Mail-man 


The man deservin’ highest praise 
Is not the latest movie craze; 

The wrestler who downs them all, 
Or man that shines in playin’ ball. 


The man my songs would celebrate 
And glorify in any state 

Is he who fills the day with charm 
By bringing mail out to the farm. 


The rural mail-man tends to biz 
No matter what the weather is; 
We get our papers just the same 
Despite the fickle weather vane. 


When old King Borias gets bold 
And sends a blast of bitter cold, 
The mail-man takes his daily ride 
And leaves folks better satisfied. 


In drivin’ rain, in stingin’ sleet, # 
Through heavy roads or surmmer’s heat, 
He braves ’em all; and each day brings 
Its special share of ads and things. BH 
Of course, he gets his wage or jack i 
For thus distributin’ his pack, Pe 
But things like that, it seems to me, 
Ain’t reckoned just that way, by gee 


I feel the mail-man represents 
A portion of the tax I spent 
That crops right out in service now 
The same as though I’d bought a cow. 


The mail-man is the one who links 
The farmer up with other ginks 

Through dailies served hot from the p 
Chuck full o’ current newsiness. 


The farm improved by quite a lot 
When someone had a happy thought, 
And instituted R. F. D.’s 

That never fail to serve and please. 


And let us bless the humble man 
Who represents his Uncle Sam; ey 
Who takes the same old trip each day 


Rerodding a B. Franklin Ji j 


New lighting rods are being | 
stalled on St. Paul’s cathedral, Li 
don, which Benjamin Franklin 
nally equipped when he was in 
land. He helped to install the ¢ 
ductors. The original rods of 
famous cathedral were iron, ai 
engineers who are now adjusting 
per rods have a fragment of th 
inal iron ¢onductor which Fr. nl 
devised.—The Inland Printer. | 


WO hundred years 
ago in the County 
of Ayr in South- 
eastern Scotland, a 
oup of thrifty farm- 
ers pursued the breeding 
of a beautiful and very 
breed of cattle 


Ayrshire, from their 
place of origin. The ex- 
cessive moisture, the bit- 


tures, and the scarcity 
of grain necessitated 
that these be rugged, 
hardy cows that had 
ability to produce milk 
‘profitably under difficult 
conditions. Doubtless 
eattle from neighboring 
countries were used in 
the formation of the 
breed, but there is no 
record of direct foreign 
importations into Ayr at 
that time. © 
Importation and 
Distribution 

Early in the last cen. 
‘tury Scottish settlers en- 
‘route to Canada brought 
‘the first Ayrshires to 
American shores. The 
first importation to the 
United States is thought 
to have been made in 
‘1822 by H. W. Hills of 
Connecticut. In 1837 it 
"was reported that John P. Cushing of 
Boston made an important importa. 
tion and since then importations have 
been quite regular. There are at pres- 
“ent about 30,000 registered Ayrshires 
and 400,000 grades in the United 
States. Some herds are to be found in 
every state, but New York, New Eng- 
land, and Pennsylvania are the 
‘strongholds of the breed. 

% 


General Characteristics 


¢ The Ayrshire has a well built, 
stocky body, not heavily covered with 
\ lesh but giving the appearance of 
great vigor and vitality. Calves 
weigh from 60 to 80 pounds at birth. 
‘The weight of mature bulls varies 
| from 1,600 to 2,200 pounds while ma- 
ture cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,600 
| pounds. The color varies from almost 
“pure white to nearly all cherry red or 
brown with any combination of these 
colors. Usually the switch is white. 
The horns are large and turn grace- 
fully outward, then forward and back, 
giving a very distinctive appearance 
to the head. 
_ Ayrshires are noted for their uni- 
form type. Straight tops and well 
‘shaped bodies are the rule, and gener- 
ly the cows carry the most symmet- 
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LILY OF WILLOWMOOR, WORLD’S RECORD 
_ AYRSHIRE COW WITH 22,596 LBS. MILK, 
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rical udders of any of the breeds. 

Below is given the score card for 
Ayrshire cows, a card which will 
doubtless be changed by a type com- 


BEUCHAN PETER PAN, LEADING ADVANCED REGISTRY AYRSHIRE BULL WITH 54 A. R. DAUGHTERS 


finally selected as being nearest to 
perfection in production and confor- 
mation. Copies of this typical Ayr- 
shire may be secured from the associ- 


The Best Ayrshire Producers for 1925 


Milk Fat Points 


Name of cow Owner Class 

Roll of Honor Association Cup Winners Lbs. Lbs. 
Aldermoor’s Traveller Sarcy 2d Harmony Dairy, California AA 17,149 698.5 1,384 
Pinehurst Flossie Mitchel Pinehurst Farm, North Carolina BB 12,362 524.4 1,019 
Peter Pan’s Snowdrop Spinney Run Farm, Illinois CC 13;290 521.9 1,053 
Oregon Panetta Q Oregon Agricultural College DD 14,870 584.7 1,160 
Wenatchee Bloom Wenatchee Ayrshire Farm, Washington EE 10,928 529.0 966 
Penshurst Crafty Kate Penshurst Farm, Pennsylvania FF 12,264 494.3 985 
Bell of Bargenoch 4th Pennsylvania State College GG 11,356 467.2 921 

A. R. French Prize Cup Winners 
Mistress Thistle of South Farm Barclay Farms A 23,029 798.6 1,720 
B. M.’s Bangora Melrose Kansas Agricultural College B 16,887 703.8 1,379 
Jane Douglas of South Farm * John Sherwin, Ohio Cc 18,989 711.0 1,471 
Glen Foerd Marion Star Glen Foerd Farms, Pennsylvania D 18,783 736.2 1,488 
Brownie Robin of Wenatchee Wenatchee Ayrshire Farm, Washington E 13,647 573.3 1,119 
Audacious Pansy Middlesex Meadows Farm, Massachusetts F 18,320 698.8 1,482 
Vidda of Clover Brook Clover Brook Farms, Pennsylvania G 12,522 509.0 1,010 


mittee appointed by the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association and now work- 
ing on that very thing. 


A Typical Ayrshire 


The Ayrshire Association has done 
something unique in securing a repro- 
duction of what kind of an Ayrshire 
cow breeders like. Hundreds of pho- 
tographs were examined and two were 
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STRATHGLASS ROAMER, GRAND CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRE BULL AT THE 1926 NATIONAL 


ation, as also other literature on the 
breed. 


Production 


Ayrshire milk contains a percent- 
age of butterfat that is about the av- 
erage of all the dairy breeds. The 
6,709 cows and heifers that complet- 
ed official records up to January 1, 
1926, produced an average of 10,316 
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“AYRSHIRE CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ibs. milk ' containing 
409.99 Ibs. butterfat or 
3.974% butterfat. 


The Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association is the 
first breed association in 
this country to adopt a 
“herd test” plan for 
making official records 
and it is expected that 
this plan will result in a 
larger percentage of the 
cows of the breed being 
tested than,would other- 
wise be the case. On 
July 1, 1926, 60 herds 
with 1,800 cows were on 
test, with every prob- 
ability that this number 
would be doubled within 
six months. 

The two highest but- 
terfat records for the 
breed are both held by 
Canadian cows.  Briery 
Lass, owned by the Ca- 
nadian government, last 
spring completed a rec- 
ord of 22,035 lbs. milk, 
979 lbs. butterfat and in 
the early summer Nellie 
Osborne of Elm Shade, 
owned by W. C. Wylie of 
Quebec, finished a year’s 
production of 23,223 Ibs. 
milk, 1,003 Ibs. fat, the 
first cow of the breed to 
cross the 1000-lb. mark. 

The ten highest but- 
terfat producers and 
milk producers among Ayrshires in 
the United States are listed below: 


Ten Highest Butterfat Producers 


Cow Milk Fat 

Lbs. Lbs. 
Lily of Willowmoor 22,596 955.56 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 23,022 917.60 
Garclaugh May Mischief 25,329 894.91 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 21,123 888.33 
Agawam Bess Howie 19,026 876.13 
Harperland Spicy Lass 20,592 866.21 
Jean Armour 3d 21,938 959.65 
Nancy Whitehall 22,075 858.77 
Bloomer’s Queen 2 21,820 856.41 
Victor’s Beauty Rose 20,667 840.65 

Ten Highest Milk Producers 

Cow Milk Fat 

Lbs. Lbs. 
Garclaugh May Mischief 25,329 894.91 
Mistress Thistle of South Farm 23,029 798.63 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th 23,022 917.60 
Lily of Willowmoor 22,596 955.56 
Garclaugh Spottie 22,589 816.25 
Nancy Whitehall 22,075 858.77 
Jean Armour 3d 21,938 859.65 
Bloomer’s Queen 21,820 956.41 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 21,123 888.33 
Voca 5th of Avon 21,123 741.91 


Bulls 


The ten Ayrshire sires having the 
largest number of daughters with of- 
(Continued on page 99) 
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What | Am Trying To Do On My Farm 


HERE are three outstanding es- 
sential factors in building a 
profitable dairy herd. The first 

essential is cows capable of producing. 
This is so’ self evident that it seems 
almost unnecessary to state, yet any 
number of farmers are trying to se- 


MR. DOUGAN WITH MARIE OF 
SARNIA 


cure profits from cows that cannot 
turn feed into milk. There is a wide 
difference in cows in this respect, even 
in cows that are well bred to type and 
appearance. The average Wisconsin 
cow gives only 190 lbs. butterfat. The 
average of the 49,000 cow testing as- 
sociation cows in Wisconsin in 1923 
was 273 lbs. Eighteen per cent of the 
herds average over 300 lbs. butterfat. 
The highest producing cow gave 839 
lbs. fat. Therefore the selection of 
producing cows is of prime impor- 
tance. 

The second necessity in building a 
profitable dairy herd is economical 
feeding. Not always the lowest priced 


HE Rio Grande Valley is very 

fertile where it is irrigated, 

but the irrigated strip is nar- 
row and the population sticks to that 
strip. The desert on each side is 
practically uninhabited by humans 
and totally uninhabited by dairy cat- 
tle. It is up to the cows of the 
irrigated farms along the river to 
furnish El Paso with milk and butter. 


i eeniiee . — 
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In Building a Profitable Dairy Herd 


W. J. DOUGAN, WISCONSIN 


feed is the cheapest. The feed that 
produces milk at the lowest cost is the 
economical feed to use. 

The third necessity is proper man- 
agement. Here is a good rule for hous- 
ing and handling of cows: Keep the 
cows happy. The late Hon. W. D. 
Hoard expressed a fine sentiment and 
gave a good rule in this: “The cow is 
a mother. Treat her as such.” 

These three factors in building a 
profitable dairy herd, viz., good cows, 
good feed, and good management, are 
easily stated, but, oh, how difficult to 
work out in actual practice. 

Knowledge is essential and to con- 
trol these factors we must have com- 
plete and continuous records of pro- 
duction. These are absolutely re- 
quired. What the cow does at the pail 
is the final criterion of the cow, her 
feed, and her manager. 

There has grown up in the dairy 
world during the past decade, an in- 
stitution of marvelous influence and 
almost unlimited possibilities. It is 
the foundation of intelligent and pro- 
gressive dairying—the cow testing as- 
sociation. This is simply a co-operative 
movement. A group of farmers com- 
bine and hire a competent man to 
come to each of their farms once a 
month. He weighs and tests the milk 
from each cow, weighs the feed, and 
figures out for each cow just what she 
is doing and what profits she is mak- 
ing over cost of feed. There are over 
170 of these associations in Wisconsin 
with over 78,000 cows under test. The 
continuous records gained in this way 
are determining to the dairyman his 
profitable cows and the unprofitable 
ones, the economical feed, and the 
right management. 

I will give some facts from my own 
experience to illustrate these points. 
I had two cows of my own raising 
from the same dam but different sires. 
We will designate these cows by their 
stable names, F4 and Gd. F4, with 
her first calf in 1920, gave over 7,000 
Ibs. milk, then increased to over 


A Texas Co-operative 


9,000 lbs. and is still a good producer 
in the herd. G5 gave only 5,000 lbs. 
with her first calf, and never got up 
to 7,000 lbs. She was an unprofitable 
producer and finally was sent to the 
block. 

D5, a four-year-old cow purchased 
in 1918, started out as a fair produc- 
er, giving around 7,500 lbs. milk.. By 
improving her feed, we found she had 
splendid capabilities. We brought her 
up to 9,000, 10,000, and 12,500, Ibs. 
with 591 lbs. fat. F9 is another cow 
that could tell a similar story. A20, a 
fine looking grade cow bought in 1914, 
started in with only 4,000 lbs. milk per 
year. With the best of feed and care 
during several years, she never gave 
over 5,600 lbs. milk per year. The 
daughters of D5, the good. cow, are 
proving good; the daughters of A20, 
the poor cow, were poor and there is 
none of her blood left in the herd. 

The records of the C. T. A. help me 
to select sires for building up my 
herd. The sire is half the herd. The 
criterion of a valuable sire is whether 
or not his daughters are as good or 
better than their dams. With contin- 
uous and complete records of produc- 
tion of every cow that comes into my 
herd, I am able to select prepotent 
sires to continue in the breeding. 


A BUNCH OF HEIFERS TO WHOM MR, DOUGAN IS INTRODUCING A 
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N.S. IVES, OKLAHOMA 


There are a number of privately 
owned dairies in El Paso, and some 
of them buy milk from the farmers, 
but back in 1916 a number of the 
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LABORATOY OF THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY DAIRY ASSOCIATION OF 
EL FASO, TEX., THE LARGEST CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 


Y 


\ 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 


farmers near the city decided to get 
together in the dairy business and do 
the milk selling themselves. They 
formed the Rio Grande Valley Dairy 
Association, with a capitalization of 
$2,500. Statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
say the average length of life of co- 
operative dairies in this country is 
from seven to ten years. Obviously, 
1921 was about the logical time for 
the Rio Grande Valley Dairy Associa- 
tion to begin to die, but the habit of 
co-operation, like any other habit, is 
strong, and there was plenty of room 
in El Paso for more and better milk. 
Therefore, the association reorgan- 
ized in 1921, with a larger capi- 
talization, and added new equipment 
which would handle the milk more 
easily and raise the quality of the 
dairy’s products. A new manager 
was secured in the person of Mr. H. 
F. Deitrich, a young man with a wide 
experience in dairying and dairy 
product marketing. 

The association’s news sheet says: 
“A few years ago El Paso was at the 


bottom of the list of cities of its size 


January 25, 1927, 


With complete records before me, 
can judge the profitable feeds. 
one time I was trying to make 
cows produce on home-grown mix 
clover and timothy hay—mostly tin 
othy. I bought a carload of alfal 
The increase in milk from feeding 
falfa more than paid the entire co 
of the hay. Therefore I could affo 
to give away my timothy and buy a 
falfa at $35.00 per ton and still 
ahead. ta 

For some time I thought I could n 


ter in the yard. 
cups, The records showed that th 
improvement in management paid f 
the cups in less than sixty days b 
cause of the increase in milk. 

By keeping careful records and b 
ing guided by them in selecting cov 
selecting feed, and directing manage 
ment, I have built up a profitabl 
herd. In 1922 the herd average 
8,000 lbs. milk, 364 lbs. fat. For se 
eral years my herd of over 30 co 
has averaged over 300 lbs. fat. d 

In conclusion, let me emphasize t. 
importance of patience and perseve 
ance. Don’t be in too big a hurry 
see results. Fix right principles an 
patiently wait and watch. Don’t 
discouraged with a few failures. T 
reach your goal, stick to your bree 
and your line of dairying. Etern 
perseverance along intelligent, sar 
lines will surely bring results. 


BABE 


as regards quality and handling | 
milk. Today it stands well to t, 
front for cities of its size. The Un’ 
ed States has the most careful 
guarded milk supply of any count 
in the world, but this association go 
even farther than the law requir 
It has installed a laboratory to te 
all incoming and outgoing produc 
This laboratory is the first of its ki 
in Texas, and is devoted exclusiv 
to safeguarding the interests of 
consumer.” : 
There is not a year during the pd 
five that major additions and i 
provements have not been made 
plant and equipment. Additio 
cooling equipment and butter af 
egg handling machinery have b 
added which, with other plant i 
provement, cost close to $10,000 d 
ing the first six months of 1926. 
Eggs and butter were placed 
the market in April, 1926, and w) 
these added to the list the asso 
tion now offers a complete dairy pr 
ucts service. Graded milk, both p 
teurized and raw; whipping cre: 
condensed milk; table cream; ¢ 
tage cheese; buttermilk; cream 

butter; sweet cream _ butter; 
cream; and fresh valley eggs n 
comprise the list of products h 
dled. No other dairy in El Paso, 
(Continued on page 77) 


ECEMBER 5. Left Wisconsin 
today with 25 registered Hol- 
stein cattle. Destination, Chile. 
For such an occasion the day was 
miserable; snow, rain, and sleet fall- 
ing in turns and continually. The 
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The author in working clothes and risk- 
ing a smile at the story that the Humming 
Bird will up anchor at 9 o’cleok ‘“‘to- 

morrow.” 


local freight arrived at 3 p. m. and 
introduced the flying switch, a time- 
saver in present day switching op- 
arations that at times caused con- 
siderable commotion in 665433. At 
 p. m. we are in Sheboygan, wait- 
ing to be made up with .a stock train 
for Chicago. 

December 6. Daylight~ broke in 
Northern Illinois. There was a raw 
west wind blowing so the doors had to 
be kept closed to keep it out. Near 
Chicago a wreck occurred which held 
as up 6 hours. On the northwest 
side we were hurriedly delivered to 
the Indiana Belt to be taken to Blue 
[sland and turned over to the Penn- 
sylvania. And with all sincerity I 
believe this last ride to be one of 
the roughest ever to be recorded of 
land voyage, barring only legitimate 
wrecks and of known instances where 
srains have broken through bridges 
or plunged headlong down precipices. 

‘It was a boxcar temptest attended 
by plenty of thrills—plenty. Then, at 
Blue Island, many switch engines 
took turns showing us around the 
yards there. When we moved, we 
collided with boxcars—bigger than 
dyurs—and when we stood still others 
sollided with us. The business of 
hunting a place to put us went on 
antil at last, at 10 p. m., a berth was 
found in the beef train outbound for 
New York. Thereafter and until mid- 
night we were let alone, although it 
was hard to believe. My ears, like 
the cattle’s, grew  seismographic 
lstraining to detect switch engines, 
joells, anything that would warn. And 
when one was heard, it was really 
amusing to see how everyone got set 
for a bang. 

December 7. Early morning, dark, 
and in Fort Wayne. I was trying to 
push back one of these contrary box- 
sear doors when someone on the op- 
posite side of the train spoke with 
authority: “Hello, what’s going on 
over there? Eh?’ The words were 
ho sooner spoken than the inquisitive 
jhad hopped the nearest coupling to 
find out. Personally, I think this 
Tainman was disappointed not to find 
ourglars. 
+ We have rolled along most of the 
Iday over a wondrous stretch of track 
mn the Pennsylvania, reaching to 
ndusky, Crestline, and on. Straight 
jas a line, level, and expanses of un- 
dulating prairie extending afar on 
ither side. Before arriving at Crest- 
le the train begins to wind with the 


incient river beds and circling wood- 
. e 
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The Daily Log of Their Keeper 


JAMES G. BEATTIE, WISCONSIN 


ed hills, leaving in its wake a cater- 
pillar of black smoke to mar the 
serenity of the beautiful day. 

In Canton the train was iced and 
the cattle watered, and a couple of 
“Roi-Tans” left behind. Quite a side- 
line this tipping, this appetite for a 
little extra service, you know. Night 
begins to fall in Eastern Ohio. The 
train at 6 p. m. is hurrying through 
hills and towns, ever voracious for 
more speed. The doors, old and di- 
lapidated that they are, flop wearily 
with the motion of the car, the cou- 
pling rumble, brakeshoes plead for the 
oil can, the framework of the car 
creaks and moans, and one cannot 
help but wonder what would happen 
in case a wheel came off. There are 
four cows to milk, cows that would 
willingly stand for the operation were 
it not for the dizzy list of underfoot. 
The placing of one’s feet in jeopard- 
ous positions is perhaps the most em- 
barrassing with milking on a train; 
that, and being taken for a davenport 
occasionally. 

December 8. In the night we went 
through Pittsburg. This morning we 
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“to get that stuff behind a padlock.” 

He was a little man with black 
eyes, a big walking stick, an Irish 
brogue, and experienced apparently 
with that particular weakness of man- 
kind. So temporarily the rear of a 
private garage is my boudoir. Word 
has come that we will move to the 
ship tomorrow and sail at sundown. 

December 10. Word came at 9 a. 
m. that there would be no moving 
today. I am told that this is an old 
tramp freighter we are going on, 
called the Humming Bird, and that 
she has internal disorders which hold 
us up. Went over to New York this 
afternoon and walked indefinitely, it 
seemed, on Broadway, West Broad- 
way, toward Bowling Green and 
around. Window shopping I started 
in with and window shopping I fin- 
ished up with. Saw many nice things, 
which included a gentleman making 
some rather flirtatious looking waffles. 
I patronized him and departed with 
the impression that there is a fellow 
in Oshkosh who excels. 

December 11. My departure is 
postponed another day. The Hum- 


A ROUGH SEA BREAKING OVER DECKS OF THE HUMMING BIRD 
OFF CAPE HATTERAS, VIRGINIA 


“The cattle were wet and disconsolate and I was flung into the scuppers as I mae 
neuvered to cross the deck with two pails of water.” 


ascended the Appalachian Divide and 
descended the other side with gener- 
ous speed, circling the picturesque 
Horseshoe Bend as we went. In AIl- 
toona we stopped and later on in 
Huntington, where water supplies 
were replenished and more Roi-Tans 
disposed of. During the day we fol- 
lowed a river, or rather the river fol- 
lowed us. There was a time in the 
geography class when I would have 
known the name of it. But interven- 
ing years have been many, years and 
names of more importance. A ran- 
dom guess suggests the Susquehanna. 

December 9. The boss of the 
chute gang in the Jersey City Stock 
Yards arrived shortly after we did to 
say that there were pens, clean and 
disinfected, waiting for us in the 
sheephouse. I thanked him and said 
I was ready to begin unloading im- 
mediately; so in a few minutes he re- 
turned with his gang and the cattle 
were soon out of their prisons. They 
frolicked about like school-kids at re- 
cess, delighted with the feel of their 
feet on terra firma. Many sly eyes 
have been examining the trunks and 
equipment jn the alley. 

“Tt might not be a bad idea,” said 
the boss, likewise looking at them, 


ming Bird must be receiving a gener- 
al renovating, as I now hear that the 
boilers are leaking. A leaky boiler is 
bad. Firemen as a rule have enough 
to contend with without them. I 
went to New York again this after- 
noon and rubbernecked in with thou- 
sands more, gaping and staring in 
forty different directions. New York 
is a great place, and one can see 
plain, as the Frenchman says, how it 
is that people with portly purses go 
there. 

December 12. Again the instruc- 
tion that we were to move turned out 
to be nothing more than a rumor, 
having no foundation. But I was re- 
quested to go to the Customs Office 
to sign the ship’s articles, after which 
the shipper and I went to Brooklyn to 
see what was the matter with the 
Humming Bird. We found her at 
dock, basking tranquilly under 
December skies, and hobnobbing with 
many more of her species. We 
learned unofficially that she would be 
ready to sail tomorrow. 

December 13. This date could be 
conveniently left out of anyone’s log 
and the cavity stuffed with sawdust 
and no one would be the wiser. We 
were supposed to have moved, but the 
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TRAILING HOLSTEINS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


usual word came about 9 a. m., say- 
ing that we would be delayed until 
tomorrow,—9 a. m. seems to be the 
time when things go wrong with the 
Humming Bird. ; 

December 14. It is cold and raw 
this day, and the wind is moaning 
round the sashes—signs of a storm. 
Someone milked the cows during the 
night. It was convenient for me, but 
if you could hear the wails of four 
calves, you would feel like sitting up 
tonight with a shotgun. 

December 15. At noon we loaded 
on a lighter, said goodbye to Jersey 
City, and departed for Brooklyn. 
The pilot did not know where Pier 29 
was, so while he was finding out by 
shouting to various tugs, barges, and 
other small craft for information, we 
continued steaming up and down the 
waterfront. It was a nice ride, but 
the pleasure of it was impaired con- 
siderably by a gale that was desper- 
ate to get to its destination. 

But in the end we found the Hum- 
ming Bird still at anchor, feathers 
unruffled, and serene as you please. 
And tonight General and his tribe 
are aboard their new home. Every- 
thing is strange, which is a situation 
not new to them. I was shown to my 
cabin after supper. It is 6’x9’, has a 
built-in settee, bunk, and table with 
drawers beneath it. Cockroaches, 
friendly. 

December 16. Very little sleep last 
night as loading crews worked close 
beside the portholes. It snowed and 
a fresh wind makes things chilly and 
disagreeable on deck. The latest is 
that we will not leave for another 
day, another leak in the boiler. The 
eattle have warm blankets around 
them, but as it is cold and they are 
on deck and exposed to the weather, 
they need them. Bade farewell to my 
shore friends yesterday and the day 
before that. But some day we will 
fool them. 

December 17. We were pulled 
away from Pier 29, Brooklyn, at 8 a. 
m. by a little midget of a tug that 
looked no bigger than a minute. 
That tug certainly was plucky, for it 
clung to the big Humming Bird even 
though she refused to budge from her 
mooring. Its persistent effort was an 
inspiration to gaze on, because it was 
an excellent example of a little man 
tackling a mountainous task and final- 
ly succeeding. Once clear of the 
dock -and our bow pointed ocean- 
ward, the valiant little craft let go its 
hold, ran away from us as if sudden- 
ly released by a spring, saying as it 
went: “There, helpless creature, shift 
for yourself.” 

Under our own power now, the ship 
began to throb with the labor of its 
own engine, the water churned about 
the stern, Old Glory caught a stir in 
the air and started livening up, and 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Our lighter that «0 December 15. took 
the Holsteins from’ Jersey City to Pier 29 
in Brooklyn wher? the Humming Bird lay 
at anchor with (“‘cockroaches friendly. 
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_ New Style 
Sleeve Valve 
Type 


See how quiet—how little vibration! 


For the first time you can have the protection of 
a water system able to operate continuously 
when necessary, hour after hour. At top speed 
the water in the freeze-proof cooling pan (neces- 
sary only for long runs) scarcely shows a ripple! 


Now—a Better Power Unit as 


Perfect as Our “O.K.” Pump 


LMOST everyone knows about the famous 

“O. K.” National Pump — now 400,000,000 
gallons beyond experiment— the pump that 

has made the National Fresh Water System as de- 
pendable as any equipment on the farm. Com- 
pressed air, supplied by the power unit, operates it. 


While thoroughly successful, the old type power 
unit is now discarded for something vastly better. 
Since 1913 our engineers have been seeking it. A 
patented, sleeve-valve compressor is the secret. 


This compressor, the heart of the power unit, is 
revolutionary in operating principle. First, it en- 
tirely does away with the troublesome check valve, 
making air leakage impossible. Second, makes the 
usual unloading valve for starting unnecessary. 
Third, assures easier, quiet running, giving you 
more water at less power consumption. 


Now, when you install a National Fresh Water 
System, you get: 


1. Dependability both from pump and power unit. 
2. Fresh water, instantly, direct from the well to every faucet. 


3. Also soft water from cistern, lake or stream, pumped by 
the one power unit. 


4. Protection against freezing. No water storage tank or exe 
posed pipes to freeze; no fouling of water in Summer. 


5. Installation convenience. Put power unit in unheated garage, 
shed, basement or barn—anywhere within ten feet or ten 
miles from water supply. 


6. Any lift up to 150 feet. 
7. Choice of motor-driven or engine-driven power unit. Capaci- 
ties, 200 to 2,000 gallons per hour. 
These are a few of the reasons why a National Fresh 
Water System is a good investment on any farm or 
suburban home. Write for free copy of 32-page book, 


“OK” National Single 
Cylinder deep well pump. 
Submerged in water in- 
side of well casing (fits 
4, 5and 6-inch casings). 
‘Uses compressed air for 
power; lifts water 150 
feet with strong faucet 
pressure. No clanking 
pump rods. Also sup- 


plied for shallow sub- 
mergence in open water. 


“Fresh Water,” which tells the story. 
NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 


814 Belleview Place 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Subsidiary of National Brake and 
Electric Company, Division o 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


‘ wT WATER SYSTEM 


~s FOR FARM & SUBURBAN HOMES 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


KEEP TAB ON<YOUR COWS 


Dems! nl AI Mit, Sita 


HON. L. J. DICKINSON, IOWA 


T is encouraging to note that the 


movement for legislative farm re- — 


lief has increased in momentum 
each year and that with the produc- 
tion and marketing of each crop the 
necessity therefore becomes more ap- 
parent. We have admissions from 
those who contended that there was 
nothing wrong with agriculture that 
such is the case. We have admissions 
from those who contended that the 
farmer could remedy his own diffi- 
culties that such is not possible. 


Self-Cure. It is now being admit- 
ted by those opposed to legislation to 
help the farmer that there are too 
many elements on the outside of the 
farmers’ front gate over which he 


.and his family have no control that 


absolutely fix the amount of return 
for each acre of land and that for 
this reason it is beyond the reach of 
the individual farmer himself to per- 
fect his own cure. The farmer can 
practice the greatest efficiency possi- 
ble without reaching the remedy for 
his relief. 


Co-operative Effort. It is also now 
admitted that sufficient progress is 


not being made in co-operative mar- 


keting by producers themselves to 
warrant anyone in concluding that 
co-operative marketing is a cure for 
the farmers’ economic handicap un- 
der existing conditions. The ele- 
ments that determine his return are 
beyond the scope and control of such 
an organization. This principle will 
work in a minor commodity produced 
in a limited area, but is not effective 
in a major commodity produced in 
an extended area and sold in a world 
market. 


Extent of Farm Depression. The 
farm depression is not confined to a 
limited number of states in the Mid- 
dle West. It is permeating’ the farm 
population in every section of the 
country. Massachusetts is losing its 
farm population at the rate of 14% 
each year and losses in farm mort- 
gages by per cent are found in 
every section of the country. For 
this reason the person who attempts 
an explanation for farm deflation by 
assuming that it is entirely due to 
speculation, etc., is entirely wrong. 


Business Cycles. In the business 
world a great deal of discussion is 
now going on concerning the elimina- 
tion of the “ups and downs” in busi- 
ness. Leading magazines are discuss- 
ing the subject. The most dependa- 
ble business is the one that carries 
along year after year with a dependa- 
ble margin of profit, but with no ma- 


PLOWING PEAT LAND 


Ernest A. Larson, a Minnesota dairy farmer, finds that with his tractor he can plow 
his twenty acres of soft peat that was difficult with horses, as they sank so deep. in 
the soil they could not pull the plow. 
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Necessity for Farm Relief 


terial fluctuations up or down. Thi 
is controlled largely by what is 
known as the modern method of cen 
tralization. By this I mean that th 
business is gradually controlled by F 
limited number of men in a limiter 
number of organizations. Our legis 
lation has been conducive to such or 
ganizations. Most men are today ask 
ing the food producer as an indi 
vidualist to compete with a minutel; 
organized business world. _Everyon 
knows that it is impossible for the 
farmer so to do. 


Bargaining Power. Under presen 
organized business methods the pro 
ducer of a farm commodity has com 
pletely lost his bargaining power 
He no longer meets the miller tha 
grinds his flour; he no longer meet: 
the butcher that dresses. his meats 
He produces his crop as best he cai 
and then delivers it to his marke 
place and accepts what organizer 
business world says he should receiv 
therefore. He has no voice, has n 
bargaining power, and no one expect 
that he can survive under ak cone 
tions. i 4 


5 


Supply and Demand. Supply an 
demand is another boo-ga-boo ofter 
used in argument and but little un 
derstood. The farmer now know; 
that supply and demand have practi 
cally nothing to do with the shor 
cycle fluctuations in the price of hi 
product. They may effect the gradua 
trend of prices from one crop seasor 
to another, but have practically noth 
ing to do with the daily, weekly, an 
sometimes monthly “ups and downs.’ 
This old rule has been so abrogate 
by the organized control of those us 
ing and processing the farmers’ prod 
ucts that its influence is no longe: 
perceptible except in the long tren 
of prices. 4 


Canned Corn. The best- illustra 
tion I have is in the question o 
canned goods. The price has cor 
tinued along year after year, fluctt 
ating but very little, but the suppl 
in 1925 was double any previou 
year’s production and the year 192 
does not fall materially behind, ye 
an overproduction of field corn on 
year reduced the price from $1.2 
to less than 30c. 


Diversification. Another says the 
diversification is the remedy for th 
farmer’s problem, yet when the wes' 
ern: wheat farmer changes from th 
production of wheat to corn, he helt 
himself and ruins the corn produce 
and when the southwestern catt] 
producer changes from live stock 1 
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cotton, he may help himself but he 
has ruined the cotton producer. So 
we find that diversification is simply 
switching the load from one com- 
modity to another. 


Centralized Trade Control. We take 

as illustration both the chain store 
and the labor organizations and we 
find that the chain stores have been 
gradually absorbing both the buying 
and retailing of many commodities, 
and are in a position to control ‘the 
marketing of such commodity in such 
locality. We also find that labor un- 
ions refuse the demand of the coun- 
‘try to reduce wages following the 
war. They had sufficient bargaining 
power to maintain their wage sched- 
ule and to date have not suffered ma- 
|terial reduction. 

Price Fixing. It is the desire of 
the friends of the farm people to for- 
mulate legislative machinery that will 
assist in placing farm commodities 
under like control. We believe that 
in order to do this federal legisla- 
tion is necessary. For this reason 
vafter five years of study there has 
been presented a legislative plan to 
provide such machinery. 

Government Board. First there is 
organized a Government Board com- 
‘posed of a member of each of the 
land bank districts. The purpose of 
this is to have the Board representa- 
tive of all of the different interests 
in the different sections of the coun- 
try. This Board will have a similar 
influence on national farm policies 
to the Federal Reserve Board on na- 
tional banking policies. It will assist 
in determining the advisability of leg- 
jislation and also carry out the vari- 
, ous functions provided in the bill for 
the control of crop marketing ma- 
chinery. 

Operating Period. This Board will 
have the right to designate an oper- 
‘ating period when there is a depres- 
| sion in the price paid for such com- 

modity. These commodities at the 
present time are limited to five in 
number. In my judgment when this 
machinery proves its worth this num- 
_ber will be greatly increased. At the 
present time it is the feeling that it 
should be confined to a limited num- 
ber until put to a thorough test. Fur- 
ther this Board has a right after an 
_ operating period is declared to desig- 


operative producers’ marketing or- 
ganization to take over and handle 
“such a commodity. This agency will 
determine the price at which they 
will try and market said product. 
This price would be a modest price 
_ Paying only a fair return to the pro- 
ducer. In this way machinery would 
' be organized that would tend to sta- 
bilize the price of such commodity 
at a figure fixed by such agency. 
Equalization Fee. In order to pay 
the expense of the marketing of this 
commodity and particularly to cover 
the loss on a surplus, either domestic 
or foreign, a charge is to be made 
against the unit of such commodity 
as it enters interstate commerce. 
This charge to be made either at 
point of entry or at point of pro- 
cessng. This fee would serve two 
purposes. First, it would raise a fund 
to finance the loss on such amount 
of the commodity as the agency was 
compelled to market at a loss, and 
‘second, it would have a tendency to 
check the flow of such commodity 
Into the centralizing market. The 
less of such commodity that reached 
the centralized market the easier it 
would be for the agency to sustain 
the price. 
_ Conclusion. It is not the conten- 
tion of the friends of this legislation 
that it will immediately bring pros- 
erity to the farmers of this country, 
but it is their contention that if ma- 
chinery of this kind were placed in 
_ Operation it would tend to stabilize 
he return on farm commodities to 


‘aoe 


nate an agency, consisting of a co- | 
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where the farmer would not go bank- 
rupt one year and make an excessive 
profit the next. It would make the 
price of the farmers’ commodities 
more stable and soon they would be 
allocated into the economic equation 
of the day at the price agreed upon 
by the agency so designated. If the 
farmers’ business is stabilized at a 
fair price then it will be up to the 
farmers of the country to face the 
future and either survive or perish 
with the trend of economic condi- 
tions. No one has predicted that this 
will bring prosperity to the front 
door of the farm, but the only con- 
tention is that it will give the farmer 
a fair chance economically against 
the business world. 


[Eprtor’s Notge:—The above is a 
resume of an address delivered by 
Congressman Dickinson of Iowa be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Commissioners 
and Secretaries of Agriculture. Con- 
gressman Dickinson is an Iowa prod- 


e Whole Family 


De Laval Milker 

because it saves so much time, produces 
more and cleaner milk, and makes milking 
cows so much more profitable. 

Mother likes it because there isn’t so 
much help to care for, and because milking 
doesn’t require the help of the whole family. 

Brother likes it because it is so much fun 
to milk with it, and because it enables 
him to take the place of a man in milking. 

The hired man likes it, too, because 
milking is so much easier, and he and 
the boss “trade off” milking every other’ 
Sunday, so that one has a full day off. 

And best of all, the cows like it because 
of its regular, stimulating and soothing 
action—and prove it by giving more milk. 


ATHER likes the 


2 The world’s best cream separator. 
® Has the wonderful ‘floating bowl.” 
Guaranteed to skim cleaner. 
nished in seven sizes, with hand, 
electric or belt drive. 


uct, country bred and corn fed, and 
lived on a farm until he was 22 years 
old. Finally he went to college and 
studied law. He located in a county 
seat town of four thousand inhabi- 
tants and practically the only litiga- 
tion he ever handled involved a farm 
question of some kind.] 


Digestible and Total Protein 


Hoard’s Dairyman and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland say the diges- 
tible protein in a concentrates mix- 
ture to be fed with timothy hay and 
corn silage should be between 18 and 
19 per cent. A milling company says 
that a mixture containing 25 per cent 
protein is needed for these rough- 
ages, and a manufacturer of mixed 
feeds says a mixture containing 24 
per cent protein should be used. Why 
the difference? Who is right? 

Clarksville, Md. E. S. Z. 

The difference in these figures is 
due to the fact that one is calculated 
on the basis of digestible protein and 
the other on the basis of total pro- 


slightly 
higher 
on the 
Pacific 
Coast. 


$ 
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tein. In calculating rations digesti- 
ble protein is the basis; in stating 
the content of nutrients in a feed 
the manufacturer uses the total pro- 
tein as the basis. About 85 per cent 
of the total protein in a feed is di- 
gestible. On this basis the feed con- 
taining 25 per cent total protein 
would yield about 21 per cent diges- 
tible protein and the 24 per cent 
feed about 20 per cent digestible pro- 
tein. 

The mixture containing between 
18 and 19 per cent digestible protein 
is advised on the basis of the Haecker 
feeding standard. The mixed feeds 
are advised partly on this basis and 
partly on the basis of making sure 
the roughages are adequately supple- 
mented. Both are right within rea- 
sonable limits. 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: The farm is 
one of the best places to find reai 
home life for there the whole family 
works together. 
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Ri] SELF-OILING 
RESIDENCE 
WATER SYSTEM 


$1.03 per year-that’s all 


That’s the average upkeep cost of 
an E-B Spreader. Mind you, that is 
not an exceptional figure for one 

. spreader. It’s ‘the average figure for 
30,000 E-B Spreaders that have been 
in service for years. The E-B Spreader 
you buy will have the same long- 
lived construction as these 30,000 
which have made a remarkable rec- 
ord for low upkeep. 


Coupled with this economy of up- 
keep is ease of operation. The E-B 


hi 
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ERS 
my hl 


A Pump for l 
Every Purpose! 


E MYERS LINE offers the most 
complete assortment of hand and 
powet pumps made. Wherever 

water is required—there’s a Myers 
Pump or Water System to deliver it— 
economically — efficiently —and with 
dependable satisfaction. 


Off Ha: = 
Take Off youn at 


ERS 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — OOOR HANGERS 


a) Quality built throughout — by an or- 
Seen ganization of over fifty years experience 
in pump making—the Myers Line en- 
joys a world-wide reputation for relia- 
bility that can be depended upon under 
the most trying conditions. 

Myers also builds a complete line of Stayon 
and Tubular Door Hangers—‘Honor-Bilt” Hay 
and Grain Unloading Tools—Spray Pumps and 
Power Spray Rigs. 
show you the Myers Line and demonstrate for 
you its unquestioned superiority. 

Write us today for his name—the Myers 


Catalog— and complete information about 
the Myers Products that interest you. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


261 Orange St. 


Your dealer will gladly 


Ashland, Ohio 
(c-5) 


Spreader spreads seven feet wide, 
consequently it travels only about 
half the distance other spreaders must 
travel to cover the same area. It turns 
a square corner, drives through a six 
foot door and the tight bottom saves 
the liquid manure. Its convenient 
height, 41 inches, makes loading easy. 
Mail the coupon for detailed specifi- 
cations of this spreader and any other 
implement in the good old E-B line 
that has been saving money for farm- 
ers since 1852. 


b 
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Surplus Control Legislation 


HON. E. $8. BRIGHAM, VERMONT 


ANY of the remedies suggested 
are concerned with what the 
government ought to do to re- 

lieve agriculture of burdensome sur- 
pluses. I come to you as one who be- 
lieves that the troubles of the agri- 
cultural industry are based upon fun; 
damental economic causes which can 
best be corrected by farmers them- 
selves with the guidance rather than 
the financial help of governmental 
agencies, 


What Can Be Done to Make Agricul- 


ture a Good Business? 


It is a fundamental concept of eco- 
nomics that utility and scarcity are 
the factors which give value to a 
thing. The air we breathe has utility 
but it is so plentiful that we do not 
have to nut forth any effort or labor 
to obtain what we need. On the other 
hand, bread is not only a utility but 
it is relatively scarce. Therefore we 
have to devote land and labor to the 
production of breadstuffs, labor and 
machinery to the transportation and 
preparation of these breadstuffs from 
the fields where they are produced to 
our tables and we must give some- 
thing valuable in exchange for the 
capital and labor employed in this 
production. Suppose the owners and 
controllers of lands throughout the 
world should increase their acreage 
in wheat to the limit of possibility; 
suppose milling and baking facilities 
should be correspondingly increased 
and as a result twice as many loaves 
of bread should be offered in our mar- 
kets. Bread would then become so 
plentiful that it would be deprived of 
its element of scarcity and its ex- 
change value, its ability to command 
other commodities, would fall to al- 
most nothing. 

If we study any industry which is 
successful in the business sense we 
find that that industry has first of all 
so adjusted its production to the de- 
mand for its goods that the price or 
exchange value of its product is main- 
tained at a level which will enable 
that industry to pay the costs of pro- 
duction and a profit. 

Effort is now being made by many 
industrial interests to avoid the dis- 
locations incident to the ups and 
downs, the alternating booms and de- 
pressions, of the business cycle by 
keeping in such close touch with pro- 
duction and consumption. that busi-~ 
ness will not overextend itself and 
suffer a violent depression but will 
have a constant flow of moderate 
prosperity. This same adjustment, 
more difficult of attainment for agri- 
culture, is nevertheless an indispensa- 
ble condition of business success in 
agriculture. 


Policies Need Revision 


Our conception of agriculture, 
which is responsible for our policies, 
needs revision if agriculture is to be 


made a good business. When the far 
family was a self-sufficient unit it be 
came a fixed idea that we could no’ 
have too many farms or too many 
farmers, and our federal governmen’ 
encouraged the rapid settlement o: 
our public domain first by sale to set 
tlers at a low price and later by gif 
to those who would become cultiva 
tors. This policy led to a rapid exten 
sion of our farm area. In the year: 
from 1870—1880 we added to our cul 
tivated area 297,000 square miles, ; 
territory equal in extent to Grea 
Britain and France combined. The re 
sult was the disturbance of the farm 
ing industry in the older section o: 
the United States and in the whok 
world. The present depression is les; 
severe than that suffered by easter? 
farmers from 1870 to 1900. Still be 
lieving that there could not be to 
many farms or too many farmers, ag 
riculture was not given time to recov 
er from the effects of free land dis 
tribution before the federal govern 
ment began a program of reclama 
tion of waste lands by irrigation. 


According to a statement furnishec 
me by the Secretary of the Interior 
as of June 30, 1926, the federal gov 
ernment had under irrigation on it 
various projects, 1,320,300 acres o: 
land while preparations are alread; 
made to supply water for nearly 
500,000 acres additional. The govern 
ment has expended in reclaiming thi 
land a total of nearly $162,000,00( 
or $87.50 per acre. According t 
the 1923 Yearbook of the Unite 
States Department of Agricultur 
the exemption of - settlers fron 
interest on construction costs ha 
been estimated at approximately 
$70,000,000, which is referred to it 
the Yearbook article as an indirec 
subsidy to settlers on these projects 
The first session of the 69th Congres; 
remitted over $14,000,000 of charge; 
on irrigation projects. 

For more than half a century ow 
federal and state governments hay 
maintained experiment stations to in 
vestigate the problems of plant anc 
animal growth and colleges to in 
struct the youth of the land in the 
science and art of agriculture. Ths 
federal government has maintainer 
a great department of agriculture 
the greatest department of agricul 
ture in the world, and the severa 
states have also their department 
for the promotion of agriculture 
Until very recently the work of thes 
various agencies centered almost en 
tirely upon the problems of greate! 
production without relation to th 
business problems of the farm. 

The opening of new lands, irriga 
tion of waste lands, the work of al 
the agencies solving the problems o: 
production have been good work, bu 
as conditions change our  policie; 
must be changed. Solution of the 
business problems of agriculture nov 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
Farm Machinery 


Mower Plow 


Spreader (SD oe Oe SD Se ES ee ee ee ee ee ee es oe Planter 
S Emerson-Brantingham, Rockford, Illinois Dept. 9 ip aag at 
Please send complete description of items checked. moi 4 & a Bates y 
Grai inde Stalk Cutter 
rain Bindé Taeton MAPLE ARCH FARM 
Pies Toad Tractor Plow This farm is located in Kewaunee County, Wisconsin. It was built up by Henry — 
Maan er Sr ee Wagon Harman and is evidence that he was one of the most progressive and. successful farmers 
2 Q 


in his county. At the time of his recent death, a friend wrote that he was first in 
many things. ‘First to grow alfalfa extensively by liming and inoculation, first to join 
_ the cow testing association, and always in the forefront in promoting and taking part 
in practical neighborhood co-operation. He was a good farmer, a good neighbor, and 
one of our first citizens.” E 


MAIL. THIS COUPON TODAY - 


Watch Our Special Opportunities Page for Real Farmers’ Bargains 
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seds our closest attention. These 
soblems demand not only education- 
work which will lead to a more effi- 
ent and lower cost production, but 
so educational work which will lead 
1a more efficient and more economi- 
il system of marketing and recog- 
tion of the fact that in the future, 
nds should be developed only as 
2zeds require. 

Effect of the World War 


The World War introduced into 
zriculture, just as it did into nearly 
ll industries, many disturbing ele- 
ients. The outbreak of the war 
jund us in a period of declining ex- 
orts of farm’ products. However, 
onditions in Europe soon created a 
emand which absorbed the produc- 
on of our farms at prices greatly in 
xcess of the normal. These prices 
rere so high that the owners of the 
etter farms had left after paying 
ae expenses of production a large 
arplus of cash return. Farmers and 
usiness men mistook what was an 
bnormal condition growing out of 
1e war for a permanent condition 
f agricultural prosperity and there 
2sulted in many sections of our 
ountry a great land boom. For in- 
vance, the average value of land and 
uildings per acre of Iowa farms 
icreased from $96 per acre in 1910 
>» $227.09 per acre in 1920. This 
ifference of $131.09 per acre largely 
dded by the war boom to Iowa land 
1eans the addition of more than four 
nd a quarter billion of dollars to the 
apitalization of the lands of the 
tate and it also means, on the basis 
if a 5% per cent on this capitaliza- 
jon, the addition of approximately 
0 cents per bushel to the cost of 
‘rowing corn in that state. Land 
‘ooms in agriculture, like booms in 
‘ther classes of real estate, bring 
alamitous consequences if they over- 
each themselves and while our sym- 
‘athy must go out to those who pur- 
hased corn belt land at high prices, 
2 those who loaned them the money 
rith which to buy, and to those who 
nee inventoried their acres at the 
iereased figure, yet there is no feasi- 
le remedy for the losses and defla- 
ions which have come upon them 
xcept to take their losses or get a 
irect national subsidy in such form 
hat it will not stimulate greater pro- 
uction. Agriculture will never be a 


‘ood business in any region on the 


asis of inflated land values. 
Prosperity Through Congressional 
Action 
-In many sections of the United 
jtates there is an insistent de- 
iand that the Congress of the United 
tates enact a law calculated to make 
griculture a good business by stor- 
ig and exporting surpluses of farm 
roducts and thereby relieving the 
omestic market of their burden. 
ome favor doing this at the expense 
f the treasury of the United States 
-that is at the expense of all the 
eople; others would make a levy 
pon farm products to reimburse the 
feasury and thereby throw the ex- 
ense upon the farmers themselves. 
The proposals made really mean 
aat demand is made upon the Con- 
ress of the United States to pass a 
tw which will exempt agriculture 
rom the economic penalties of over- 
roducing. If agriculture is overpro- 
ucing at present prices, what will 
appen if Congress does enter upon 
policy of raising prices. Thirty- 
even million acres devoted to cotton 
1 1928, with a moderate crop, pro- 
uced in round numbers ten million 
ales of cotton which brought farm- 
rs an average price of 3lc per pound 
nd stocks on hand were worked off. 
‘rom 1923 on we had a progressive 
ierease in our cotton acreage and 
arger yields. Our 1925 average was 
arger than that of 1923 by nearly 
000,000 acres. Prices were prac- 
ically cut in two and over 5,000,000 
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bales were carried over to compete 
with this crop. In 1926 we again 
added over a million acres to our 
cotton acreage. The price is now 
ruinously low to producers and there 
is prospect of a carry-over of -7,500,- 
000 bales to conflict with the crop of 
1927. Cotton can be earried for 
many years and our production can 
be greatly extended if the govern- 
ment can make cotton growing profit- 
able for everybody who wants to go 
into the business of growing it. But 
is it policy to employ capital and la- 
bor in growing cotton and in storing 
a supply of it far beyond the world’s 
needs for years to come? We might 
just as well face now the problem of 
adjusting our supply of cotton to the 
demand as to wait until we have 
overhanging the industry several 
years’ supply in storage. 

The legislation proposed would in- 


crease rather than lessen the evil of 
overproduction. Furthermore, it is 
based upon the fallacious notion that 
somewhere in the world there exists 
a demand for any surpluses of agri- 
cultural products we may create. 
Such is far from being the fact. The 
surplus of most farm products is now 
worldwide. 


Farmer at Disadvantage 


We are now in a period of indus- 
trial prosperity which has brought 
about general employment of labor 
at high prices. The farmer as the un- 
derdog today, let us assume, can re- 
ceive sufficient consideration from 
Congress so that one of the export 
plans can be passed and become a 
law. Let us assume that the plan 
works and results in higher prices be- 
ing paid by the American consumer 
for his food than is paid for that 
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same food sold in other markets. Let 
us assume that in a short time we 
have an industrial depression with 
consequent unemployment. Let us 
remember that representation in Con- 
gress in the lower House is in pro- 
portion to population and the Presi- 
dent and the senators are elected by 
popular vote. Let us remember also 
that only 26 per cent of the gainfully 
employed persons are engaged in ag- 
riculture. Can we conclude, in view 
of this situation, that the prospect 
for farm relief through political ac- 
tion has anything to recommend it 
from the standpoint of stability or 
permanency? 


Farmers Should Resist Price Fixing 
Policy 


Do farmers themselves want 
fastened upon the agriculture of this 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Alemite Lubrication. 
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The Superior Black Hawk is equipped with a 
complete Alemite lubricating system as used 
on automobiles and other high grade machines. 
Each bearing is fitted with an Alemite cup 
and a 1,500 pound pressure gun is furnished. 
Heavy oil can easily be forced to every part of 
the bearing which insures a thorough job of 
lubrication, thereby reducing wear and length- 
ening the life of the spreader. 


FARM EQUIPMENT WEEK 


— 


A wide spread and an easy pull—combined with complete 
pulverization methods, wide quantity range, short turning 
radius, large capacity and durability make the perfect manure spreader— 


SUPERIOR 
BLACK HAWK 


-with Complete Alemite Lubrication — 


vating crops. 


Spreaders. 


February 28 to March 5 


Wide Spread 
with an Easy Pull! 


HE SUPERIOR BLACK HAWK No. 26 affords the 
farmer the very latest improvements and develop- 
ments in manure spreaders. 

spreader does a perfect job of distribution. 
pulverizes the manure, spreading it evenly over a wide sur- 
face with a spreading range of 4 to 28 loads per acre and 
operates as effectively on hillside as on level ground. Posi- 
tively the lightest draft spreader on the market and although 
of large capacity is easily handled by a two-horse team. 


The complete SUPERIOR line of farm imple 
ments is designed and built to meet every 
requirement of fertilizing, planting and culti- 
It includes SUPERIOR Grain 
Drills, Corn and, Cotton Drills and Corn 
Planters, Lime Sowers, Buckeye Cultivators 


and SUPERIOR Black Hawk Manure 


See your dealer—or ask us for circular and full details 
covering these implements. 


WRITE OR MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
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PARENTS AND CLUB WORK 


“Whatever success I have had in club work I 
owe to my mother,’ said 20-year-old Kenneth Hin- 
shaw of Washington who was recently declared 
one of the most outstanding 4-H club members in 
the United States as winner of the Moses Local 
Leadership Trophy. “When the hour was the dark- 
est,” he went on, “she always said, ‘Cheer up, son, 
it will all come out in the wash.’ ” 


When Kenneth paid tribute to his mother, who 
was his only living parent, in this beautiful way 
he speke a great truth. Parents have a lot to do 
with the success or the downfall of their children 
whether it be in club work, at school, or in the 


everyday things that go to make up life. 


Almost invariably the success of an outstanding 
club member can be traced back to the interest of 
the parents. Mr. J. H. Kaiser, an Iowa farmer, but 
not a dairy farmer, urged his 10-year-old daugh- 
ter and her older brother to join the dairy calf club. 


He attended club meetings with them. He even 
took them on a trip into Wisconsin to help them 


pick out good calves. 


What was the result? Today a beautiful herd of 
dairy cows occupies his barns. His daughter, Ger. 
trude, was declared the champion junior judge of 
dairy cattle at the 1926 National Dairy Show. Both 
his daughter and his son, Herbert, are a part of 
the farm firm of J. H. Kaiser & Co. Herbert has 
also made a fine club record. 


“Where is A—?” a farmer of our acquaintance 
asked his wife early one summer’s evening. 


“She’s gone to bed,” was the reply. 
“Has she led her calf today?” 


“No, I don’t think so,’”’ answered the wife and 
mother. Whereupon the father called the daughter 
and insisted that she get up and lead her calf.. She 
did. That girl is one of Wisconsin’s best calf club 
members. 


In some localities there are ‘‘4-H Club Mothers’ 
Associations.” The mothers are organized to help 
their children. We generally find that these are 
the places where the boys and girls are doing the 
best club work and getting the most out of life. We 
need more of these “Club Mothers’ Associations.” 
They rank with parent—teachers’ associations in 
importance. 

But parents can, and must, function without or- 
ganizations of this sort. It’s the friendly encour- 
agement, the sound advice, and occasional mild dis- 
cipline that counts. And this is done first in the 
home. It’s impressing the boy or the girl with his 
or her responsibility; it’s working with the club 
member; it’s attending meetings with them once in 
a while. These are the things that parents can do, 
and when they do them, satisfactory results are re- 
flected not only in the children but in the home 
itself. 


STABILIZING DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The keen rivalry between the states of Minne 
sota and Iowa in the recent butter scoring contest 
held at the annual meeting of the National Cream- 
ery Buttermakers’ Association created considerable 
excitement. It was first reported that Iowa had 
won, and they celebrated the occasion. Later it was 
found that Minnesota had won by so small a mar- 
gin that it was necessary to go to the second deci- 
mal place to find the difference in the score of the 
ten highest entries from Minnesota and Iowa. The 
Gopher State carried away the banner for the first 
time since 1922. 


x, The averages of the contending states for the 


bamaer were: Minnesota 94.5746, Iowa 94.5550, 
Wisconsin 93.3730, and South Dakota 92.8210. 
aeries ‘ : ; 

What paxticularly interested us in this butter 
contest was tisat the fresh butter made in Minne- 
sota scored 95.028 and her storage butter 94.6. The 
storage butter was\ made in June and yet there is 
less than one-half 4 point difference in the score 
of that butter and that made just prior to the 
convention. It shows that the methods of manufac- 


turing butter are improving and that our facilities 
for storing butter keep it fresh and sweet almost 
indefinitely. 


We believe the dairy interests do not fully ap- 
preciate how much has actually been done toward 
bringing about a system of manufacture and stor- 
age which is doing much to stabilize the price of 
dairy products. When butter was largely made in 
the summer it was cheap and before the days of 
cold storage, it was put away in cellars. Invariably 
this butter developed a strong flavor before spring 
and was not a satisfactory food product. 


The development of a good cold storage system 
and improved methods of making butter have made 
it possible to put away the summer surplus and 
then market it in the winter in about as high a 
state of perfection as when it went into storage. 
This improvement in manufacturing and storing 
butter, together with more winter dairying, has had 
a tremendous influence in stabilizing the prices of 
dairy products. Buttermakers’ conventions and 
butter scoring contests have helped to bring about 
this improvement in the dairy industry. 


THE McNARY—HAUGEN BILL 


In our issue of January the 10th we published a 
resume of the McNary—Haugen Farm Relief Bill 
and a few statements of proponents and opponents 
of this bill. In this issue we are publishing a re- 
sume of two addresses, one delivered by Congress- 
man E. S. Brigham of Vermont and the other by 
Congressman L. J. Dickinson of Iowa. 


It is our purpose to give our readers a clear un- 
derstanding as to what the McNary—Haugen Bill 
proposes to do and point out the meaning of some 
of the phrases so commonly used by those seeking 
so-called farm relief legislation. 

The phrase “stabilization of prices” is frequent- 
ly used. It should be. clearly understood that 
stabilization of prices means an attempt to hold 
prices at a more uniform level. It may mean ad- 
vancing or it may mean lowering prices. 

There is an advantage to be gained through the 
stabilization of prices. For example, if we could 
keep butter from going to such a low level in sum- 
mer as it frequently does and keep it from being so 
high in winter, we believe the price of butter, on 
the average, would be higher. When butter reaches 
the retail price of sixty cents or better a pound, 
some consumers ‘eat oleomargarine and this is not 
to the advantage of the dairy farmer. 

“To make the tariff effective for agriculture,” is a 
phrase also frequently used. It is well known that 
tariff does not protect an industry as effectively 
when that industry overproduces as it does when 
the industry produces just enough to satisfy do- 
mestic demand. 


To us, the chief difficulty with farming today is. 


the single crop system and overproduction. We 
have not been able to comprehend how legislation 
proposing to take care of surplus would help sec- 
tions of the country that are suffering from the 
single crop system or planting more acres than is 
needed to produce the required amount of a certain 
crop. Alfalfa hay, for example, is selling for $25 
to $85 per ton to dairy farmers in the Middle West, 


South, and East. Corn and cotton are selling at_ 


very low prices. It is plain more land in these sec- 
tions should be devoted to growing alfalfa hay, and 
we might well suggest other crops. Manufacturers 
whose products are protected by a tariff would not 
be benefited by it if they overproduced, and we do 
not comprehend how agriculture can expect to re- 
ceive protection from a tariff when it overproduces. 


“Surplus” is another term commonly used. What 
is surplus? No definition can be given that could 
not be effectively challenged. We commonly under- 
stand surplus to mean the quantity of product not 
needed for immediate use. There may be more than 
one kind of surplus: Seasonable surplus, due to a 
favorable crop year, and surplus by planting more 
acreage of a certai:. crop than is needed, or both. 


We can comprehend how an export corporation . 


could be formed for the purpose of handling sea. 
sonable surplus, but this is quite another matter 
than handling acreage surplus and very likely cre- 
ated because of an attractive price. - ee 
In 1920, 35,878,000 acres were devoted to cotton 
and they produced 13,444,000 bales. The averag 
yield that year was 178 pounds per acre, or 8 to 10 
pounds above the average. The world consumes in 
the neighborhood of 12,000,000 bales of American 
grown cotton yearly—perhaps a little less, but the 


.1920 crop had over 1,000,000 bales of surplu: 


The acreage in 1920 is somewhat in excess of the 
average for that period, but for the purpose of il 
lustration it may be considered reasonably normal, 

In 1926 we had quite a different problem, for the 
acreage devoted to cotton was 47,653,000. Ove 
11,000,000 more acres were devoted to growing o 
cotton in 1926 than in 1920. The yield was 18 
pounds of cotton per acre, or 18,618,000 bales. This 
seasonable increase per acre was better than 17 
pounds, a very small quantity, or less than 2,000,- 
000 bales; while the actual surplus that is above 
what the world immediately needs is over 6,500,00 
bales and is largely accounted for by increase 
acreage. 


It seems to us that unless acreage devoted to 
crop can be controlled, the proposed legislation in 
the McNary—Haugen Bill must ultimately fail. 
Price stimulated this increased acreage of cottor 
Millions of acres of land have been opened in th 
Southwest because cotton is as profitable there 
12 to 14 cents a pound as it is in the Southeast 
18 to 20 cents. At least this is the statement mad 
by Mr. B. L. Moss in the Progressive Farmer in t 
issue of December 18. In the southeast part of our 
country cotton growers need more than 18 cents a 
pound, in most instances, to make a profit from 
growing cotton. If the price of cotton were stabil: 
ized at 18 cents a pound, it would not be satisfa | 


tory to many in that section of the country, but 


ton in the Southwest, and more acreage would 
devoted to growing cotton. Who will buy this i 
creased quantity of cotton? We do not care hoy 
well a firm is organized, how long it can carry i 
product—if it continues to overproduce, ee 
it will fail. Can we hope through legislation to pr 
tect agriculture from the influences that affect ot 
er industries? 


The dairy industry, we believe, is more fortunall 
than any other branch of agriculture. We are bet 
ter organized and through our own efforts we ari 


' stabilizing the prices of dairy products. We ha 


not gone as far in stabilization as is desirable, bu 
we have made splendid progress in this directioy 
and without national legislation. For example, w 
have learned how to make butter from sweet crear 
that will remain in storage for several mont 

and come out with about as high a score as when j 
went in storage six months previous. This permit 
storing butter during the peak of production an 
selling it during the time of low productioi 
Through organization of milk marketing con 
panies, the price of fluid milk is being stabilize 
Effort is being made to eliminate the cow that do¢ 
not pay for feed consumed and should there be a 
overproduction, it doesn’t take long to dispose of 
sufficient number of low producing cows to brin 
the production down to a point where prices 

be fairly remunerative. Methods employed in sti 
bilizing prices of dairy products, and this is beir 
done by the farmers themselves and their repr 
sentatives, are far more effective than can be a 
complished by any legislation secured throug 
Congress. | 


We must remember, too, that if Congress has t] 
power to advance prices, it will have the san 
power to reduce them. We do not believe Congre 
has very much power to affect permanently t 
prices of farm products, for if they are fixed at t) 
level which many people desire them, there will 
overproduction and they will break ultimately 
very low levels. This would be positively injurio 
to agriculture. If Congress through laws were’ 
lower prices so it would be unprofitable to g1 


ot 


y, 


roducts, the farmer would refrain from growing 
hem. 


We can conceive of a plan to care for season- 
ble surpluses and prevent them from unduly de- 
ressing prices of farm products, but unless 
omething is done to control acreage and to get 
ingle crop sections to diversify, we can compre- 
end nothing but serious disappointment in the 
roposed legislation to take care of farm 
urpluses. 

As we desire our readers to fully understand 
his subject, we commend to their consideration the 
iscussion in this issue by Congressman Dickinson 
f Iowa who argues for the McNary—Haugen Bill 
md another article by Congressman Brigham, a 
‘farmer of Vermont, who argues against it. 


Will Sweet Clover Reseed Itself 


We have 20 acres of sweet clover that was 
seeded in 1925. It was not pastured or cut and 
in 1926 it all went to seed. Will this come up 
next year, in 1927, or will we have to break it up? 

Beloit, Wis. Beer: 

If the sweet clover that went to seed on the 
twenty acres was a reasonably good crop or if 
the plants were well scattered over the field, there 
will be no necessity of reseeding again next 
spring. Unl!ess one has very positive information 
as to this, it would be well to watch this field 
very closely next spring and see if the sweet clo- 
ver comes on in reasonably good condition and is 
well distributed over the field. If there is only a 
fair stand and the field is to be used for pasture, 
it might be well to go over it with a disc drill 
seeding oats together with 5 to 10 lbs. of scarified 
white sweet clover seed. If the sweet clover is a 
poor stand, the oats will come in to fill up the 
spaces and the sweet clover that has already 
caught will make with it a very good pasture crop. 
The new seeding of sweet clover will then come 
on for late summer pasture. This combination of 
oats and sweet clover will also make a good grade 
of hay if the oats are cut just after they come into 
bloom and before it has passed into the hard 
dough stage. 


‘Labor Saving Information Wanted 


. As a subscriber ‘of some ten or twelve years to 
your paper I have learned to look in it for all the 
latest information on all matters connected with 
dairy farming. However, lately I have looked in 
vain for information telling how our newest prob- 
lem is being met by different practical dairymen. 
This problem is how to get along without the ex- 
tra man labor needed in haying and silo filling. 
Perhaps this trouble has not appeared in the farms 
of the West and Middle West, but here in the East 
it is a very great problem. It is not a matter of 
hours and wages, as these men refuse to work on 
farms under any terms when work on public proj- 
ects can be had. 

Is it not possible for you to collect and publish 
some information on labor saving methods and 
machinery used in different parts of the country in 
making hay and filling silos? 

On this farm the first problem is how to get in 
our hay with the very least amount of man labor. 
We have a tractor for power and use a hay loader. 
The hay loader is a labor saver in the field but 
also causes lots of labor trouble as I have had man 
after man quit the job when asked to work on the 
wagon with the loader. We also use a power fork 
to put the hay in the mow but we need at least 
two men to mow away. Farmers must have met 
this labor shortage by labor saving methods or ma- 
chines, but unless you bring this information to- 
gether where we can read about it we will never 
hear of it. 

Our next trouble comes at silo filling time. Here 
we harvest and bind the corn a few days before 
filling. When filling we have a man or boy in the 
silo, a man to feed the cutter, three teams and 
teamsters, and three men to load. This combina~ 
tion works well when we can get it but lately it is 
almost impossible to get the men to load and the 
teamsters will not do it. Neighbors help each oth- 
er as much as possible and there are some silo 
filling rings here but they all have the same labor 
shortage. I have heard that there is some kind of 
a machine that harvests and cuts the corn ready 
for the silo while in the field. This machine would 
save the loaders if it works. Is there such a ma- 
chine and is it practical under farm conditions? 

_ I think if you would ask your readers to send in 
any ideas that they have tried to save time and 
abor you would get a number of interesting and 
eful plans that would be of great help to all 


f us. 
Lee, Mass. J. G. E. 


The economy in the use of labor saving machin- 
ery is dependent in part on the size of the enter- 
prise and the adaptation of the machinery to the 
ype and contour of the land. The combined head- 
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er and threshing machine has been found practical 
on the large grain farms of the West, but its use 
on smaller farms is of doubtful economy. In North- 
west Canada they do not use this machine because 
they must harvest their grain before it is entirely 
ripe, partly to avoid danger of frost and more par- 


- ticularly to get the grain into the shock before it 


has matured sufficiently so that the hard winds 
that occur in that section do not thresh it out of 
the standing grain. 

This is only one illustration of many that might 
be given to show the diverse application of machin- 
ery to the farm enterprise. It illustrates the diffi- 
culty of making exact and definite statements as 
concerns any farmer’s particular problem. We would 
appreciate suggestions from readers as to how 
they have solved the labor problem on their farm. 

In our own operations we have found a decided 
reduction in the labor in the caring for hay 
through the use of the side-delivery rake and the 
hay loader. We do not understand why a man 
should particularly object to working on the wag- 
on when the hay loader is in operation. It doubt- 
less keeps him pretty busy, but if there is a small 
boy to drive, one man can quite conveniently take 
care of the load. We have seen at fairs a device 
that can be used in mowing away hay, but we have 
seen none of these in operation. It consists pri- 
marily of a platform swinging from the hay track 
or rafters, so as each forkful is dumped it will 
throw it to one or the other side of the mow ac 
cording as the platform is tipped one way or the 
other. 

The combined corn harvester and silage cutter 
has come into considerable use on a number of 
the larger farms, as also in some communities 
where farmers can so co-operate as to make the use 
of such equipment practical. This machine cuts 
the corn, puts it through the silage cutter which, 
in turn, elevates it to a wagon box that is driven 
along the corn rows as the corn is cut. When the 
load is completed, it is hauled to the barn and 
dumped into the silage blower or elevator. 

To relieve the amount of labor in the silo, it has 
been found quite practical by men who have rea- 
sonably deep silos, say 40 feet or more, to run the 
silage blower into the center at the top of the silo 
and then merely permit the silage to build up in 2 
cone as it is filled, leveling it down only when the 
top of the silo is reached. If the corn is sufficiently 
moist and the silo deep enough, this seems to give 
sufficient packing to prevent moldy and _ spoiled 
silage. 


Sudan Grass for Pasture 


On March first I will move to another farm and 
will be short of pasture the first year unless I 
make use of some emergency pasture crop. I 
plan to seed some sudan grass for this purpose. 
How many pounds of seed should I sow per acre? 
When is the best time to seed sudan? How tall 
should it be when ready for pasture? If cut for 
hay will sudan grass make more than one cutting? 
If alfalfa is seeded in the spring will it be advisa- 
ble to use it as a hog pasture the first year? 

Rockford, IIl. Ss. J. M. 

Sudan grass is one of the best of the 
crops that may be used for emergency pasture. 
About 15 to 20 lbs. of seed per acre are 
recommended for hay or pasture. This may be 
seeded broadcast and harrowed in or drilled. The 
seed bed should be prepared as for corn. Nothing 
is gained by seeding earlier than May 15 and 
quite a marked decrease will result if seeded af- 
ter June 1. Sudan grass will be ready to pasture 
about 6 weeks after it is seeded under normal 
conditions. It ceases to be of much value after 
the first killing frost in the fall. There is a very 
slight danger from poisoning if frosted sudan is 
pastured. This danger is said to be eliminated if 
the frosted grass is made into hay. Higher yields 
of hay of better quality may be secured from two 
cuttings than from one cutting but the expense 
involved makes only one cutting advisable, in 
which case the second growth is pastured. If 
only one cutting is made the grass should be cut 
when the seed is in the soft dough stage. If two 
cuttings are made, the first should be cut just as 


’ the heads are forming, in which case there will 


be more difficulty in curing because of the high 
water content at this stage of growth. Seedings 
made May 25 will reach the soft dough stage in 
the head about August 25. 

It is not advisable as a rule to cut for hay or 
pasture alfalfa in the fall of the same season the 
seeding is made. If one should have unusually 
favorable results from the spring seeding, such 
that there is a good stand of vigorous plants 
grown up to 18 to 24 inches tall in the fall, one 
could pasture the growth lightly with pigs. 


- the cows. 
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Questions From a Beginner 


I am a new subscriber to your paper and like. 
wise new at dairying. I find myself in need of con- 
siderable information some of which I am asking 
for at this time. All the hay I have is timothy. 
With this I have been feeding a mixture composed 
of two-thirds oats and one-third corn. My five 
cows have gone down to 40 lbs. of milk daily since 
they came off grass. This is not 40 lbs. each but for 
all of them. They will not calve until next spring. 
Would a good 24% protein mixed feed bring them 
back? 

Are cooked cull beans good for cows? 

Are raw potatoes good? 

Is whole soft corn good? 

What results could I expect from apple pulp as 
a feed for these cows? Is this pulp good fetilizer 
for potato ground? 


Can a man raise a balanced ration for dairy 
cows in this part of Michigan? 
Leonard, Mich. fs LO 


A good 24% protein mixed feed would not bring 
the production of these cows back to normal at this 
stage of the lactation—nor would any other mix- 
ture of feed do this. In fact it is likely that a very 
good ration would have but little influence in 
bringing up the production after the cows have 
gone down to the low level indicated. There is one 
certain cause of their going down and there may 
be one other cause. The certain cause is found in 
the ration of timothy hay and corn and oats. The 
ration is too low in protein; it lacks succulence and 
variety; it likely became somewhat unpalatable. 
Dairy cows require digestible protein and carbohy- 
drates in the proportion of 1 to about 6.8, whereas 
this ration supplies these nutrients in a proportion 
of 1 to 11. A second factor that may have con- 
tributed to the causes of the reduced production 
has to do with the natural inherited persistency of 
The inheritance of these cows may dic- 
tate that they tend to dry up sooner than is de- 
sired. This is something that cannot be influenced 
materially at the will of the owner. The stimulus 
for producing milk is very much greater during 
the first half of the lactation period than during 
the last half. If cows are not supplied enough feed 
to meet their requirements during the first half of 
the lactation period they will take some nutrients 
from their bodies if they be persistent producers 
and thereafter they will decline rapidly in produc- 
tion after which it is impossible to return them to 
what otherwise would have been a normal flow of 
milk. With timothy hay as roughage these cows 
should have had a concentrates mixture containing 
about 20 per cent of digestible protein such as 
would be supplied in a 24% total protein mixed 
feed. 


Cull beans either cooked or uncooked are not 
commonly fed to dairy cows. They have a greater 
usefulness for sheep and swine. A pound or two of 
the beans daily to each cow if ground and mixed 
with the concentrates would not be objectionable. 


Raw potatoes are sometimes fed to cows in lim- 
ited quantities when the price is low. Fifteen ‘to 
twenty pounds per head daily should be the limit of 
allowance. 


Whole soft corn is better than whole hard corn 
so far as the physical properties are concerned but 
even then it is advisable to grind all grains for 
dairy cows. 


Apple pomace or pulp from cider mills is about 
equal to corn silage. It is low in protein like corn 
silage and should be properly supplemented with 
protein feeds. It should be fed like corn silage— 
about 3 lbs. daily for each 100 lbs. live weight. 

Apple pomace contains a little more dry matter 
than corn silage. It is not quite as high as corn 
silage in nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, the 


, three principal elements usually considered in fer- 


tilizers. In the sense that potato fertilizers are 
usually considered, apple pomace is not a good fer- 
tilizer although there is no objection to using it for 
this purpose. 

So far as location is concerned one should be 
able to grow alfalfa and good silage corn together 
with oats and barley in this section of Michigan. 
This is being done successfully in the first county . 
south. With these crops grown in abundance and 
in proper proportion one would not need to pur- 
chase very much of commercial feeds. This loca- 
tion is either in or on the edge of the area al- 
ready infected with corn borer. What the future’ 
holds for the control of this pest no one ¢an ‘say. 
This much may be said, however, that~ of the 
known methods of combatting the pest, putting corn 
in the silo and cutting it low to the ground offer the 
greatest destruction to the borers of any crop han- 
dling method. fo 

rd 
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A Cow Guessing Contest 


JAY L. LUSH, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 


N order to test the ability of the 
average dairyman, a cow guessing 
contest was arranged for the at- 
tendants at the Farmers’ Short 

Course at the Texas A. & M. College 
early in August last year. As the reg- 
ular milking hour approached, each 
person was given a card and was told 
to go into the milking barn and to 
pick out the five highest producers of 
milk, age considered. The judgment 
was to be entirely on the basis of 
milk production and no attention was 
to be paid to fancy points or to breed 
type. 

The conditions of the contest were 
just what a prospective buyer of cows 
for a commercial dairy would encoun- 
ter if he went to buy some cows from 
a herd where production records were 
either not kept or not available to the 
prospective buyer. The only informa- 
tion given the contestants was the 
age of each cow and the stage of lac- 
tation period for each cow. Only those 
cows were included whose production 
had been recorded for at least one 
full lactation made under normal con- 
ditions in the experiment station 
herd. 

There were 27 such cows and 17 
people attempted to pick out the five 
cows which had the highest average 
age-corrected milk records. One per- 
son picked out three of the five. Hight 
persons got two of them right. Six 
persons got one right. Two persons 
got none of the five highest pro- 
ducers. But that does not tell the 
whole story. One of the five cows evi- 
dently looked almost as good as she 
performed because eleven of the sev- 
enteen judges had included her in their 
list. However, two of the five best 
cows did not receive a single vote. The 
very best cow in the herd got six 
votes and the fourth best cow got 
seven votes. On the other hand, the 
cow with the lowest record among the 
27 received four votes. The cow with 
the third poorest record among the 27 
received three votes. The sixth poor- 
est cow among the 27 received six 
votes, the seventh poorest received 
one vote, and the tenth poorest re- 
ceived one vote. 

» Enough has been said to show that 
this group of. people could not pick 
out the high producing cows with a 
very great degree of accuracy. Yet it 
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Barb Wire, Metal and Roll d 
| Roofing, Paints, etc. (GF 
When you buy direct from my 
factories, 
necessary expense — you only 
¢@ pay one small profit over and 
above actual cost of manufac- a 
ture.Fence forless than2caft. Ogiai 
¢ —other things in proportion. 


J No Extras to Pay— 
i Pay the Freight 


Over One Million farmers are saving a 
lot of money every year by taking advantage of my 
Direct-From-Factory-Freight Paid Plan of dealing. 
Write for catalog — see the money YOU can save. 

High Quality—Low Prices—24 Hour Service 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.7017 Cleveland, 0. 


you save every wm- (© 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poul and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Factory to Yow. We Pay the Freight. “1 saved $22.40" 
~ says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron eee Mich. 
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Don’t delay, write today for FR 
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need not necessarily be concluded that 
they were poor judges as compared to 
average men and women interested in 
dairy cows. I am sure that they would 
be willing to challenge a_ similar 
group of practical dairy folks to beat 
them in picking out good cows under 
similar conditions. 

The nature of the data makes it 
seem inadvisable to go into any more 
detailed analysis of them. However, 
it may be worth while to take a mo- 
ment to compare the accuracy of these 
people’s judgment with the accuracy 
of a week’s milk record, or of a year’s 
milk record, or of body measurements, 
or of expert judges’ scores as indi- 
cators of a cow’s producing ability. A 
number of detailed scientific studies 
have been made of these indicators of 
producing ability with the following 
general results, after allowing for 
age: first, that a year’s milk record is 
a much better indicator of a cow’s 
future production than these people’s 
judgment was; second, that the rec- 
ord for the best 7 days is a little bet- 
ter indicator than these people’s 
judgment; third, that a cow’s weight 
(if comparisons are only made with- 
in a single breed) is almost as ac- 
curate as these people’s judgment; 
fourth, that the most reliable body 
measurement is quite a little less ac- 
curate than these people’s judgment; 
and, finally, that total score as given 
by an expert, who had in mind breed 
type as well as production, was only 
about half as good an indicator of 
production as was the average judg- 
ment of these people who were look- 
ing for production alone without re- 
gard to type. 

Scientific studies have also been 
made of the reliability of selecting 
the high producing cows by the re 
corded production of their near rela- 
tives, with the general result that a 
man without ever seeing the cows 
could pick out the high producers on 
the basis of the normal records of a 
daughter, or of a dam, or of a full 
sister, about as accurately as these 
people picked out the high producers 
merely by looking at them. More dis- 
tant relatives are not nearly as accu- 
rate but are of some use as indicators. 

It seems clear that fairly kept 
normal records of actual production 
are a more reliable means of estimat-~ 
ing a cow’s future milk production 
than is the average man’s judgment 
alone or the records of the cow’s close 
relatives alone. Fortunately, we do 
not have to restrict ourselves to any 
one method of estimation in actual 
practice, but can use all three. The 
question of just how much importance 
to attach to each method is one which 
has been much discussed but never 
settled. The breeder would want to 
pay more attention to individual ap- 
pearance and to pedigree than would 
the man whose main business is to 
sell milk or butter. For instance, the 
cow which had the poorest record of 
the 27 in this guessing contest, as an 
individual has a rather desirable -con- 
formation (as witnessed by the fact 
that four people voted for her as one 
of the five best cows) and her dam had 
one of the very best records ever made 
in this herd. Also, her dam has fif. 
teen half sisters in the Register of 
Merit. We are betting that this cow 
has good blood in her in spite of the 
fact that both of her records are uni- 
formly low without any apparent’ ex- 
cuse, such as sickness, We may be 
wrong, but with pedigree and type 
both speaking so strongly in her fa- 
vor, we will take a chance on her. She 
will not be culled until we get more 
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field is under discussion — whenever some 
special feature or performance is mentioned—sooner 
or later one statement is sure to be made 4 


“—— as good as the 
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For the man who is buying a spreader, this 
means just one thing—that the real value, 
the biggest money’s worth, the surest suc- 
cess is to be obtained from the NEW IDEA 


vi ]HENEVER competitive design in the spreader 
| 


New Idea Transplanter 


All New Idea prode 
ucts are noted for 


itself. The original wide-spread spreader ee ee a on 
was the NEW IDEA. Today the standard ; 

i find them fully cove 
of spreader excellence is still the NEW éredetay patents: 
IDEA. Have the nearest NEW IDEA dealer Leddethip ig Beer 
explain to you the merits of our Model 8 Idea habit. bd 


and you will understand why NEW IDEA 
continues its unchallenged leadership — 
after twenty-eight years of service to the 
American farmer. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Dept. 12 Coldwater, Ohio VU. Ss. A. 
Largest independent spreader factory in the world. 


lot in any trust or combination. 
,000 agencies. Branches everywhere. 
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This “R op Wire means | 
— there is more copper in it, more zinc 
over it—that you’ll get more years out of it 


“Square Deal’ always has had the reputation of 
being a real good fence. Dealers were proud to sell 
it. Fence buyers were proud to own it. All knew 
it as a long lasting, farm fence that was sure to give 
many extra years of service. 

Then, in 1923, we discovered and patented ‘‘Gal- 
vannealing”’—as big an improvement over galvaniz- 
ing as the binder was over the cradle. 


“Red Strand” Fence 


is our old reliable “Square Deal’—but made of 
copper-bearing steel and ‘‘galvannealed”’ instead of 
“galvanized.” 

In “Red Strand” wire we put more copper, mak- 
ing the steel extra rust resisting. On “‘Red Strand” 
we weld more zinc that keeps the rust out longer. 

This double protection—more copper and more 
zinc—makes “‘Red Strand” the longest lasting fence 
we ever built. 

Ask your dealer for “Fed Strand’’ prices. You pay 
nothing extra for the extra years of wear woven into 
every roll. 
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Fence for Profit 


Learn how. ‘‘Cost of Fencing Farms,’’ ‘17,000 Farm 
Folks Say,’’ and ‘‘Hogs and Fence’’ are booklets writ- 
ten by farmers. You will enjoy them. Write for these 
and others on how to test fence wire and the Keystone 
catalog. All are free. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
1782 Industrial Street Peoria, Illinois 
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Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer —It Helps Us ‘ 


evidence about her. That evidence 
ought to be available soon, for her 
first daughter is soon to freshen. 

We can sum up for most dairymen 
the problem of selecting a high pro- 
ducing cow in the following words 
(with apologies to Paul): And now 
abideth individual appearance, pedi- 
gree, and an actual production record, 
and the greatest of these is an actual 
production record. The conservative 
man will use all three. 


Grain Mixture for Alfalfa 


I have good alfalfa hay as rough- 
age, and can buy corn at $46, oats at 
$40, barley at $40, and bran at $46 a 
ton. Could these grains and the bran 
be properly proportioned as to make 
a suitable mixture for feeding with 
alfalfa hay or should I have linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal, and _ beet 
pulp? What mixture do you suggest 
and at what rate should it be fed? 
My cows average about 4 per cent 


fat in the milk. 


Farson, Wyo. eg ire 
Where alfalfa hay is the only 


roughage fed and cows given all they 
will eat of it, the grain mixture need 


not contain more than 10 per cent 
of digestible protein to properly bal- 
anee the ration. Such a mixture 
could be made of 200 lbs. each of 
ground corn, oats, and barley, and 
100 lbs. of bran. It should be fed at 
a rate of about 1 lb. for each 3% 
Ibs. of milk produced. 

The alfalfa hay fed to the limit 


/of appetite will furnish a surplus of 


protein but where this, hay is com- 


| paratively cheap and grains high in 


price, one can better sacrifice protein 


| by feeding the alfalfa hay to the lim- 
it ate 


So far as protein requirements 
are concerned, one would not need 
linseed or cottonseed meal. Beet 
pulp would be a valuable addition to 
the ration if it can be purchased at 
a reasonable price. 


Seasonable Live Stock Notes 


What can I do to make my supply 
of feed hold out until grass comes? 
is a question being asked right now 
by a good many dairymen. Some 
will skimp on the feed and keep all 
their cows. This is a poor way to get 


_the greatest value from the feed. 


Some will sell the poorest cows; this 
is a good way. Some will buy more 


| feed; this is a good way provided 


the cows kept are good ones. Buying 
more feed to put into scrub cows is 
not good management. 

High Priced Roughage 


A farmer from a mid-west state 
writes in to say that he is paying 


| $82 a ton for alfalfa hay. Alfalfa is 
| being grown 
| state. 


successfully in this 
It is seasonable to suggest in 
this column that men who are paying 


this much for roughage make some 


inquiry about the best ways of grow- 
ing alfalfa. 


Feed Plenty at Peak Production 
At this season of the year the 


cows that freshened in November 
| and December are at peak produc- 


tion. It is a good practice to follow 
this production up closely with plen- 
ty of the right kind of feed. If this 
is not done these cows will soon 


come down too much in flesh and 


then in production. Once down in 
production it is impossible to bring 
them back to normal for the remain- 


der of this lactaticn period. 


Alfalfa Hay for Sows 


_ Pregnant brood sows need a high 


quality protein along with other nu- 
trients if they are to farrow strong 


litters of pigs; they also need exer- 


cise. There is no better way to give 
these than to supply some good quali- 
ty leafy alfalfa hay in a rack some 
distance from the sleeping quarters. 
Cow Comfort 

_All dairy cows should be treated 
kindly at all times. The cows that 
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| Mail This COUPON TODAY! 


=f LOUDEN,1211Court St., Fairfield, lowa. 
fl Send me postpaid, without charge or obligation, blue-print barn 

| plan suggestions. 
1 expect to [] build or [J remodel a barn for.........cc00 
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Pe Se ball....................young stock....................horses. 
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3 2 (date) 
I am also interested in: 
» © Steel Stalls D Manger Divisions O Hay Forks 
§ © Steel Stanchions’ O Steel Pens O Hay Carriers 
© Water Bowls O Bull Staff OC Barn Door Hangers 
© Manure Carriers O Cupolas © Garage Door Hangers 


O Feed Carriers 
» O Feed Truck 


0 Roof Windows 
D Hog House Equipment 


© Ventilating Systems 
© Power Hoists 
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WM. LOUDEN 


Pioneer inventor of 
labor-saving barn 
equipment, Invented 
first hay carrier in 
1867. HoldsfirstU.S. 

atent on Manure 

arrier. Displayed 
first all-steel cow 
stall and stanchion. 
Over 200 other labor- 
saving patents. Stil 
2 on the job daily, 


the drudgery left out / 


Clip the coupon at the top of this page—fill it in—and mail it 
right now for the most helpful information on barn building and 
remodeling that has ever come before you. No charge. No obliga- 
tion whatever. We do not build barns. We do not sell lumber. 
Ou» purpose is to help you plan the building and get the best 
possible barn for the money put into it. 


Whether you are building a new barn or remodeling an old one 
the Louden Barn Plan Department will gladly help you to—save 
waste of lumber and labor in building— arrange the new barn to 
save hours of time and thousands of needless steps each year 
in feeding, cleaning and watering—provide adequate, roomy mow 
capacity — establish proper floor levels—best type of roof con- 
struction, etc. Over 15,000 barns have been built from Louden 
plans. Just tell us the number and kind of stock you have and 
when you intend to build or remodel. We will send you free blue- 
print plan suggestions to fit your needs. Send the coupon! 


You'll be interested in the latest news about Louden Stalls and 
Stanchions. The coupon will bring that too—how they save time 


Cows Make 
More Milk With Louden 
Water Bowls 
Increase milk flow at once. Report- 
ed gains from 10% to 40%. Let 
us submit proof that Louden Water 
Bowls, by keeping pure tempered 
water always before the cows, ac- 
tually repay their cost and earn 
a profit besides, before the first 
winter is over. Lengthen lactation 
period. Save turning cows out to 
water in zero weather. Do away 
with tank heater expense and] 
nuisance. Make possible more san- 
itary conditions. Prevent spread of 
disease from cow to cow through 
water. Use coupon for booklet. 1211 Court Street 


ALBANY BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


cows yield every drop of milk 


OUDE™N™ 
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“All Through Dad 
It Only Takes Half the Time Now!” 


Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions make the cows more comfortable 
and more productive, and effect a big saving in work. You'll realize 
that when you are freed from the drudgery of taking care of cows in the 
old fashioned unsanitary wooden stalls. 


With Louden Stalls your cows are quickly stanchioned and released. 
And your cows have real “‘pasture-comfort”’ in the barn, which 
big milk yields. Leading farmers an 
and every cent of profit possible from 
each pound of feed. Can be used with built-up manger curb which saves 
waste of many pounds of feed each year. 


NOW! Fill out and mail the coupon above before you lay this 
paper away. Get this money-saving, work-saving Free information. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
(Established 1867) 
PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 


and labor in taking care of cows and give cows real pasture 
comfort in the barn—comfort that makes more milk daily. 


You'll want to know about Louden Water Bowls which banish 
that cold, disagreeable job of turning the cows out twice a day 
to shiver down a drink of icy tank water—and pay for themselves 
the first winter in increased milk production. And the Louden 
Manure Carrier that makes boy’s play out of barn cleaning. 


Here’s what other farmers say: 


“We have two|barns Louden equipped. We think, and neighbors say, they 
are better than any others.’’—H. G. Wiley, Holman, Wis. “9 “Louden Litter 
Carrier is the greatest labor saver on this or any other farm.” —R.S. McDonald, 
Lakewood, N. J. <9 “Pleased with my new barn equipment. The best—that’s 
Louden. I’ve tried others.’””-—Hugh F. Whitney, Pulaski, N. Y. 


Pay-from-Income Plan 


We have an Easy Payment Plan for the installation of this better equipment. 
Ask us for details. Check the coupon for illustrated descriptive matter on Steel 
Stalls and Stanchions, Manure Carriers, Feed Carriers, Trucks, Water Bowls, 
Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, Hog 
House Equipment, Hay Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage Door 
Hangers—“Everything for the Barn.” Don’t put it off. Mail the coupon today. 


LABOR-SAVING 
BARN EQUIPMENT 
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End Barn Cleaning 
Drudgery 


Why go on loading wheelbarrow- 
fuls of manure —lifting, balancing, 
straining and trundling them out 
one by one—when it is so much 
easier to roll out five wheelbarrow 
loads at one trip with this big, 
smooth-running Louden Manure 
Carrier? 12 bushels to a load. An 
easy push. A boy can easily clean 
your barn with it in half the time 
spent bya manwithawheelbarrow. 
Worm gear hoist, durable track, 
heavy spot-welded tub. Quality to 
the smallest detail. Greatest Ma- 
nure Carrier value on the market. 
Use coupon for folder and prices. 


ST. PAUL LOS ANGELES 


makes 
dairymen will tell you so. Help 


Fairfield, lowa 
CHICAGO 


Canadian Factory: Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


eed 


freshen in mid-winter during severe 
weather should have an extra helping 
of kindness. Besides warm, dry, 
comfortable stalls these cows should 
be fed a warm bran mash for two or 
three days after they calve and the 
water offered them should be at least 


middle 
edges. 


higher 


silage freezes when too much 
thrown down at a time. 
freezes when no precaution is used 
in removing from the silo. 
than 
This will help some. 


of it, however, is due to carelessness 
in bedding and to undue roughness in 
handling cows. This much can be 
prevented. Partitions should always 
be provided between cows and will 
help to materially reduce the number 
of injuries. 


is 
Some silage 


Keep the 


around the 


as warm as 60 to 70 degrees F. 
Frozen Silage 


It is not always possible to avoid 
some frozen silage in severe winter 
weather but even so there is little 
excuse for feeding it to cows while 
still frozen. The dairyman who does 
not offer his cows ice water should 
not offer them frozen silage. Some 


Injured Udders 


The loss in cow usefulness and in 
milk production from injured udders 
is greater than is generally realized. 
Go into any good sized*herd housed 
for 5 to 7 months of the year and ask 
the owner about three-quarter and 
half udder cows. In the nature of 
things in the cow barn some of this 
injury cannot be prevented. Some 


Frosted Headgear 


A good treatment for frozen 
combs and wattles of poultry is to 
rub gently into the affected“parts a 
mixture of vaseline and glycerine to 
which have been added a few drops 
of turpentine. Rubbing the oint- 
ment in gently Helps to restore cir- 
culation. if 
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f TKINSONS STERILIZER 


LEAN bottles are just as necessary to 
the success of smaller milk plants and 
farm dairies as they are to large city 


plants. 
hold customers. 


Clean bottles build good will and 


The Fort Atkinson Bottle Washer and Sterilizer 
is intended for plants washing 500 to 2000 bottles 


per day. 
erate it. 
adds to life of machine. 


It is simple and efficient—anyone can op- 
Heavy construction eliminates trouble and 


The price is low enough so that any plant that needs one 


can afford it. 


Write for complete information and prices. 


330 page catalog of Dairy Goods sent FREE 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 
1245 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


The Last Word inModernBarn Equipment 


Glazed Stoneware Salt and Mineral Feeders and 
Water Bowls. If you want healthy cows and high 
production then let the cows regulate salt and 
water themselves. We fit any make equipment. 
The large, heavy cups held by springy clamp have 
proven themselves unbreakable for livestock. Cheap 
and never wear out. Guaranteed. We sell direct. 
Sample feeder $2.00 prepaid, if steel post give 
size. Literature free. Agents wanted. Inquire. 
IDEAL SALT FEEDER CO., Morristown, Minn. 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 


Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
HW 7-inch Dial, with dis- 
H# tinct, black figures and 
J graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order di- 
rect or through any lead- 
ing supply house. Speci- 
No. D. 120fy “‘Pelouze.” 


$6.50  PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
repaid 232 -242 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Write Us If You Need | 
Milk Record Sheets 


i HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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= © O-SES-0-SEED-O GED). 
UNHULLED $2.90 BU. 
fre é SCARIFIED $6.90 BU 

Write today rox free samples and special wholesale prices. 
We tetoday one ig money. Our seed is tested. Guaranteed 
and sold on kag sor Investigate this wonderful 
crop. Grows snd Bd Cheap to sow. Best fertilizer— 
wwoncsetal pasture and hay. Big money-maker. Crop often 
worth $60 per acre. Our si nor searified seed assures @ 
etand wet he coe seed. Write p hrbo free cones and ca~ 
talog. prices on Alfalfa lover, Alsike, mothy,etec. 
BERRY Y SEED CO., Box er CLARINDA, IOWA 


Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
aerating it with the 
‘Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
cures its a 
aeration. 
built. Easy to 
clean—no filth- 
catching corners. 
ows in a 
thin film - like 
sheet over V- 
shaped Spi- 
ral Rings. 
Practi- 
eally 
100 


Simply 


BiGe 


“sicient. Sizes 


for catalog. 
THE H. H. MILLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co, 
Janesville, Wis, 


These disks will positively remove sediment and 
bacteria from milk, that no other straining medium 
can reach. 

SIZES TO FIT ALL STANDARD STRAINERS 
Free—If dealer can not supply you send dealers 
name to us and Wwe wi!l mail you free sample. 


SANITARY COTTON €O., 1415 Jackson Blyd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Farm Gate From New Zealand 


N. Pp. NEAL, NEW ZEALAND 


HE accompanying illustration 

shows a gate which is in use 

in New Zealand. It was de- 
signed by the Director of Can- 
terbury Agricultural College—the 
premier agricultural college in that 
progressive dominion. A casual 
glance will show that it fulfills all the 
above conditions. The posts, which 
are of concrete, are about 12 inches 
square in section. The gate is made 
of flat and angle iron, is securely 
braced, and, together with the posts, 
is practically everlasting. 

The attention of readers is drawn 
to the following features of the gate 
and posts: 

1. The posts are built of reinforced 
concrete and are placed about four 
feet in the ground. 

2. The gate is not swung in the 
ordinary way but by a system of iron 
straps round the post. Further, the 
gate swings flush with the face of the 
post, and allowance should be made 
for this in determining the exact 
alignment of the posts. It is claimed 
that hinges which are inserted into 
the body of the post are sources of 
weakness. 

38. When closed, the foot of the gate 
rests on the foot of the post. Thus, 
the weight of the gate is taken 
evenly between the two posts, and not 
entirely at the point of suspension. 
In closing the gate it is necessary for 
the operator to lift the gate about one 
inch in order to bring it into this posi- 
tion of rest. The advantages of this 
arrangement are that the gate does 
not “droop” with its own weight. In 
consequence of this, in operation it is 
given free movement and hence is not 
damaged through lack of it, as is so 
frequently noticed. Should the gate 
be made of wood, there is less chance 
of its back being strained or even 
broken. 

4, The gate is fastened by means of 


a short piece of chain, the end link of | 


which slips over a piece of iron pivot- 
ed on a horizontal one-half inch rod 
inserted in the post. 

5. The vertical rod which suspends 
the gate is round iron one inch in 
diameter. 

6. Angle iron, 1% inches on each 
face and % inch thick, is used for the 
top and bottom rails and for the 
oblique stays. For the end posts, flat 
iron 1% inches wide and % inch thick 
is used. The horizontal, intermediate 
rails are of flat iron % inch thick. 

7. The corners of the posts are 
beveled so as to prevent these break- 
ing away as would otherwise be the 
case. 

In building the posts, make the 
molds in four pieces so that by a 
system of strapping similar to that 
used in suspending the gate it can be 
easily handled and kept in position. 
Holes four feet deep are dug and filled 
with concrete to the ground level, af- 


_ter which the molds are placed in 


A SERVICEABLE TYPE OF FARM GATE DESIGNED BY R. E. ALEXANDER, 
DIRECTOR CANTERBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, NEW ZEALAND 
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position, Reinforcement consists of 
four one-half inch round iron rods, 
each placed two inches from a corner, 
In this connection it should be noted 
that reinforcement in the center of 
the post is of little value. It should 
be realized that any strain to which 
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Showing details of “swinging” the 3 
gate. Note that it is “strapped”? to the 
post. : ; 


a post will be subject, must be taken 
by the outside layers of the post in the 
first place. Hence it is near the su 
face where reinforcement should 
provided. 

The top of the post is made in 4 
separate mold and placed in position 
after the post has “set” a few days. 


Michigan Milk Producers _ 


At the close of business on S 
tember 30, 1926, the Michigan M 
Producers’ Association, Detroit, ha 
a net worth of $138,737. A consid 
erable portion of this amount wa 
represented by bonds, stocks, mort- 
gages, and certificates of deposit. 

The revenues of the association 
for the 1925-26 business year endin; 
September 30, were $103,767. 
expenses of operation were $83,38 
leaving $20,381 as a net gain. 

This association of 10,000 produc- 
ers of fluid milk is a bargaining or- 
ganization, representing its members 
in price negotiations with milk dis- 
tributors. The association was formes 
at a mass meeting of about 500 mill 
producers, held at Hast Lansing, 
Mich., in the late spring of 1916. It 
now operates in Detroit, Grand Rap 
ids, Flint, Saginaw, and Ann Arb 
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steady performance 


The important thing to know about 
a radio set is that you can count on 
it, always, to be clear and dependa- 
ble. The farmer needs—not an or- 
dinary set built for a price—but one 
of finest quality, to get distance 
clearly—to tune out interference—to 
perform steadily without attentioa— 
yet economically. 


A Radiola 20 has proved it can be de- 
pended on. It brings in the lectures 
and the news clearly. The sporting 
events are real and live. And music 
comes through with a clear, full tone 
that is true to the finest artist’s play- 
ing. 


With its special ‘‘amplification,”’ its 


five tubes have the distance reach of 


sets having more than five tubes. This 
same amplification helps to make it 
twenty times as selective as the or- 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


MADE - 


dinary set, because it amplifies only 
the station you are tuned to. 

A single control brings in all the 
near stations, with the simplest one- 
finger tuning. And for far stations, 
there are verniers, too, to make dis- 
tance tuning accurate and clear. 


Srz5 
$35 


Radiola 20, with Radiotrons . 
RCA Loudspeaker 100... . 


Buy with confidence 


RCA-Radiola 


BY - THE* MAKERS: OF +: THE~- RADIOTRON f 


Radiola 20 has a power Radiotron 
that helps to keep the tone clear— 
even at big volume. This set can 
magnify a faint, far signal to natural 
voice volume—amplifying it one 
million times—yet keeping it clear 
and real. Test its tone quality against 
even far higher priced sets. You will 
not match it. 


These are not mere claims, for they 
have been proved in the stern “‘road 
test’’ of experience. Every Radiola 
has the best skill of RCA—of Gen- 
eral Electric—and of Westinghouse 
—behind it. And in Radiola 20, this 
background of long experience has 
proved itself in quality that stands 
up! It is just what the farmer needs— 
the finest set that has been built for 
antenna operation and low upkeep 
cost. 


NEW YORK : 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
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Coming Events 


Jan. 31-Feb. 3—Annual Wisconsin Farmers’ 
and Homemakers’ Course, Madison, Wis. 

February 1—Wisconsin Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, Madison, Wis. Secretary P. C. Poe 
chard, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Little Hans came home .with two 
black eyes and a battered face. 
“RBighting again,” said his mother. 
“Nidn’t I tell you that when you were 
angry you should count to a hundred 
before you do anything?” 

“Yes, mother, but the other boy’s 
mother had told him only to count 
up to fifty.” 


“Vermont 
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Vermont Ayrshire Becomes Living Champion 


fe CONKLIN, VERMONT 


LTHOUGH fed and handled by 
inexperienced boys committed 
to the Vermont Industrial 

School at Vergennes, Vis Bountiful 
Lassie, a nine-year-old Ayrshire cow, 
has just completed a year’s record of 
24,556 pounds milk, 923.21 pounds 
fat, giving her the honor of being the 
living champion of the breed in the 


United States, state champion of all 


breeds, as well as just three points 
behind the championship record of 
Garclaugh May Mischief that has 
stood for eleven years. 

As a member of the dairy herd of 
the Vermont Industrial School, Vis 
Bountiful Lassie was fed and handled 
all through her record by, boys and 
young men committed to this insti- 
tution. To be placed in charge of 
this cow was the post of honor in the 
dairy barn, and according to Super- 
intendent Charles W. Wilson, no 
herdsman was ever more faithful 
than the lads entrusted with the daily 
care_of their special charge. In re- 
turn, thirty-two potential citizens of 
enjoyed a quart of milk 


from their favorite cow each day dur- 


ing the year. 

The ration of the new leader con- 
sisted of a simple. mixture of 
commercial dairy feeds, oats (of 
which she was very fond), beet 
pulp, hay, and corn silage. Unusually 
cold weather is common in the Ver- 
gennes region near Lake Champlain 
and between the ranges of the Adi- 
rondack and Green Mountains, but se- 
vere climatic conditions had no ap- 
parent effect on “Bountiful Lassie.” 
An average of over eighty pounds of 
fat was made each month through the 
winter. It is particularly interesting 
to note that in eleven months of the 
year at least seventy pounds of fat 
were produced, and in no _ single 
month was the ninety-pound mark 
crossed. 

With the exception of her horns, Vis 
Bountiful Lassie possesses the char- 
acteristic type of the Ayrshire. A 
straight top line, depth of chest and 
middle, and ample capacity through- 
out are all embodied in this liberal 
producer. The size, quality, and at- 


tachments of her udder are particu- 
larly good. In addition to her good 
records, Vis Bountiful Lassie has been 
campaigned successfully on the fair 
circuits of her native state and has 
several championship ribbons to her 
credit. 

Vis Bountiful Lassie was bred by 
her present owners and is the fifth 
generation of this particular family 
to be bred and owned at the Vermont 
institution. She was sired by Jack of 
Hillcroft that was purchased as a 
calf from Matthew Hannah of Ver- 
mont, and has since proven a great 
sire in the Vergennes herd. Four 
daughters and two sons have been 
born to the new champion, and today 
three of her daughters and three 
granddaughters are in the herd with 
their illustrious ancestor. 

Under the direction of Superntandil 
ent Charles W. Wilson, the Ayrshire 
herd at the Vermont Industrial School 
has increased in numbers and produc- 
tion until it is now considered one of 
the outstanding collections of cattle in 


New England. 
uonnds oAinvMk 


VIS BOUNTIFUL LASSIE, NEW LIVING CHAMPION AYRSHIRE COW OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH A RECORD OF 24,556 LBS. 


MILK, 923.21 LBS. FAT. SHE WAS BRED AND IS OWNED BY THE VERMONT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


“THIRTY-TWO 


POTENTIAL CITIZENS OF VERMONT ENJOYED A QUART OF MILK DAILY FROM THE NEW CHAMPION” 


Difference in Silage 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—There is a 
point in feeding silage to milk cows 
that I have never seen mentioned but 
which seems to me needs considera- 
tion. : 

We are told that the amount of si- 
lage that will be eaten by milk cows is 
ordinarily about. three pounds of si- 
lage to one hundred pounds: of cow or 
about 27 pounds for a 900-pound cow. 


I have fed cows and weighed their feed * 


in years past, finding that figure to 
be fairly accurate, and have used it in 
calculating rations for such cows. 


But this year I find that these same 
cows or similar ones will eat 40 or 
more pounds of silage very readily. 
I am thinking that this is because of 
the wetness, immaturity, and low nu- 
tritive content of silage this year, ac- 
cording to its bulk. 


My point is that probably these’ 


cows are getting no more nutrients 
out of the 40 pounds than they have 
other years out of 27, and that what- 
ever the cow will eat should probably 
be calculated as though it were the 
regular three pounds per cwt. of cow. 
Or, in other words, that the three 


feeding. proves: best. 


pounds per cwt. is a basis for figuring 
but not for feeding. 
Elk Mound, Wis. GivHin Le 


This. letter draws attention to an 
important point in the feeding of cat- 
tle. The rules as given for feeding 
are merely indications as to. what 
should be done: In actual feeding the 
good feeder notices the response of his 
cows and he varies his practice ac- 
cording as the animals themselves re- 
port to him what scale and type of 
Many. people 
misunderstand the meaning of bal- 


_anced rations and think that when we 


speak of them it is an arbitrary for- 
mula that they are to follow. In the 
first place, no arbitrary formula can 
be established because the actual feed- 
ing value of forages and grain will 
vary somewhat from season to season 
and from section to section. The feed- 
ing standard merely considers aver- 
age feeding values. This is well 
brought out in this comparison of the 
silage. Then, too, all cows do not re- 
act the same to certain feed mixtures 
and no herd can be fed as a herd, but 
properly should be fed as individuals. 
Almost without exception, however, 
it will be found that men having 
good producing herds are feeding a 
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balanced ration according. to average) 
analysis. Sometimes it is done with! 
intention and sometimes merely by) 
chance, and as the result of. the un-| 
conscious selection of feeds by the 
man gifted by nature as a feeder. 


Breakage of Milk Bottles. 


About 26,000,000 bottles of milk 
and cream are sold daily in the Unit- 
ed States, according to estimates by 
the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
A dealer ‘must have about four bot- 
tles for each bottle delivered daily. 
This means he must have an approxi- 
mate investment of from 48 to 54 
cents in bottles for each customer. 

The average bottle makes about 20 
trips before it is lost or broken, ac: 
cording to estimates by Ernest Kelly 
of the Bureau. The total cost of re: 
placing lost and broken bottles ap. 
proximates $28,000,000 a year. This 
expense is a large item in the cos} 
of operating a milk plant, and a large 
part of this expense is due to loss an 
breakage of bottles. 


Uncle Ab says most of the reme 
dies for farmers’ ills are proposed b;} 
men who want to remedy their owl 
politica! fortunes. 


Radio Sixty Miles From a 
Railroad | 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The tall pine 
pole seen at the right of the log 
cabin, in the accompanying photo- 
graph, may be said to be an outpost 
of civilization. It is a radio antenna 
mast and though the lead-in wire 
enters this lowly hut, built of pine 
logs, it has a vitalizing contact with 
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|THE LOG CABIN OF F. F. PAGE OF 
ARKANSAS AND HIS RADIO 
ANTENNA 60 MILES FROM 
A RAILROAD 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
Allen McQuhae, the Irish tenor; the 
Philharmonic Society; and occasional- 
ly with deliverances of the President 
of the United States. 

_ Although F. F. Page and wife of 
Cushman, Arkansas, live 60 miles from 
a railroad, they travel the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company’s pullman 
coaches once a week; frequently 
listen to orchestras on the steel pier 
in Atlantic City; go with Cook and 
Sons on cruises around the world; 
eisurely accompany Ford and Glenn 
om “Twin Wheeze” trips around Chi- 
sago; follow the “cotton-picking 
iwins” through plantations around 
New Orleans; bask in the sunlight of 
‘Wonderful Jacksonville, Florida;” go 
jo church in New York City; and at- 
‘end college in Washington, D. C., by 
natriculating in the “U. S. Radio 
farm School,” conducted by the 
Jnited States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

| In reality, this isolated farmer and 
wife rarely, if ever, leave the soil 
which they till. The pine pole, rear- 
ng itself above the lowly log cabin, 
when connected by wire to a 5-tube 
‘adio receiving set on the inside of 
he pine-log hut, extends its reaches 
0 Broadway, to the boardwalk of At- 
antic City, and to Carnegie Hall— 
mvisioning for this isolated farmer 
ind wife the music, the arts, the 
aster speeches, and the rollicking 
rowds of city life. 

Little wonder is it, then, that Mrs. 
Page, in reflecting upon the former 
Jesolation of the countryside 60 miles 
rom a railroad, told Sam Pickard, 
thief of Radio Service of the United 
tates Department of Agriculture, 
hat she would not part with her 
dio receiving set for a “gold 
‘uinea.” Neighbors, too, for miles 
round must appreciate this priceless 
jreasure, when on wintry evenings 
hey come in flocks to “listen to the 
jadio,” bundling their children in 
lankets and bringing their “knit- 
ing,” prepared to keep vigil until late 
jours at night or, perhaps, in the wee 

A stranger 
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coming from a graveyard or cemetery. 

To Farmer Page and wife, however, 
radio is a godsend—a friendly coun- 
selor in a wilderness, a companion for 
Robinson Crusoe on an island, or a 
companion to travel with in a desert. 
Just after the sun goes down and 
Farmer Page has finished chopping a 
large “back log” for the old fashioned 
fireplace and the good wife has been 
cautious enough to establish safe- 
guards against the chickens freezing, 
what a contrast it must be to turn on 
the filaments of the vacuum tubes, 
twist the dials slightly, and they hear 


an orchestra in Atlantic City playing, 
with the chorus being sung, “At Peace 
With the World.” The oil lamp, on 
a side table, is figuratively converted 
into the brilliant, illuminating wonders 
of a city with its teeming thousands. 

When radio brings the city to the 
country, the farmer who lives in a 
log cabin, 60 miles from a railroad, 
can truly realize the philosophy of an- 
other who said that the path that 
leads by my door leads to the end of 
the world. Civilization, during the 
last hundred years, has introduced 
many conveniences and utilities for 
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robbing country life of its desolation 
and monotony—including the automo- 
bile, telephone, and _labor-saving 
machinery. However, no invention is 
so completely capable of dispelling 
loneliness and bringing diversions to 
the countryside as the radio tele- 
phone. It has the threefold qualifi- 
cations necessary to accomplish such 
an undertaking—it dissipates dis- 
tance, it travels with the speed of 
light, and it is a perennial messenger 
—bringing both entertainment and in- 
struction to the farm home. 
Washington, D. C. S. R. WINTERS. 


Gas Engine, 
Electric or 
Hand Power 
If the power gives out, 
you or your boy (yes 
our 10 year old girl) 
can pump 


y hand. A wonder- 
ful advantage. 


So simple! So very, very simple! 
That’s the secret of this successful milker. That’s 
why it’s so easy to clean; that’s why the upkeep 
is almost nothing; that’s why the cows take to it 
so quickly. A positive stop of all vacuum on each 
stroke of our simple pump; that’s the way for 
teats and udder! Thesecret? Our simple, direct 
air release pump and teat cup—no pulsator, no 
rubber lined cup. Our catalog explains. Read it! 


What Dairymen Say: 
Thousands of dairymen writeuslikethis: 


“The Page Milker is a Godsend. So simple— 
so sure and easy to use. It can be cleaned so 
quickly.”—W. F. Wolf, Milford, Mich. 
“‘T have used my PAGE Milker twice a day 
for over two years, and have milked as high 
as twenty-two cows. I also want to say that 
your company has given me the very best of 
service.’”’ Yours ly, Albert E. Nelsen, 
R. F. D. No. 2, West Chicago, Ill. 
“The PAGE Milker does very good work and 
is far ahead of hand milking. It lets us out 
about one hour sooner than if we were milking 
by hand.”—Frank H. Fuller, Orvell, Ohio. 
“I still like my milking machine fine. It is 
ving entire satisfaction. We are milking 
‘ourteen cows and have milked in thirty-five 
minutes. We could not begin to do it without 
our machine.’’—Fletcher Peterson, Rt. No. 2, 
Brownstown, Ill 
“Can milk 6 cows and strip them in 15 minutes. 
Cowslike it better than hand milking. Easy 
to keep clean. My wife can use it just as good 
as I can.” Geo, Miller, Rt. 3, LaSalle, Ill. 


FREE Book 
on Milking 


Mr. Dairy Man: Even if you don’t want to try out a milker 
for many months, do write at once for our catalog and get 
your name on our list for our extra special offer. It costs 
you nothing and no obligation. RF i 
write now if you just may be interested in a triallater. We 
do want you to find out, to investigate—now. 
the latest discovery in machine milking, get the facts, the 


“The Page was al- 
ways a success with 
me I used it 6 years.” 
—W. R. Olson, Fair- 
child, Wisc. 


“T milk 14 cows in 


35minutes.”’—Arthur es. See coupon! 


Don’t miss this chance to find out 


ES, Mr. Dairyman, here it is—at last—the milking machine 
that solves the dairy problem!——Find out—investigate—get 
the catalog and special ofter now, while this special offer lasts! 


Here’s your one chance with this wonderfully simple machine to 
find out ona REAL Free Trial what the milking machine will mean 
for you on your owncows. Why? Because you get this machine and 
start right in milking; there’snothing to install; nothing to build or fit 
into yourbarn;justmovethe PAGEinandstart milking. Nobother,no 
expense. Payment only after you’ve giventhe milkerathoroughtrial. 


O SEND for our monster size circular with letters from hundreds and hun- 


VAY, 
Clean in 1 Minute 
Just Pump Water Through! 


It almost cleans itself. No rubber lined 
teat cups to wash. No pipe lines or vac- 
uum tanks to clean. No pulsator. No 
extra parts to bother with. No pails to 
wash—you milk right into YOUR OWN 
shipping cans. oon to housewives. 
Absolutely sanitary. 


dreds of farmers all over U.S.A., telling what they know about Page Milkers 


—Mr. Dairyman. 


Now we WARN YOU: 


Learn about 


and what these practical farmers say about the way touseamilker! Investigate 
Don’t miss this—write for that circular of farmer letters. 


down AFTER 
free trial 


Don’t pay usa cent until you are 
_Satisfied that this milker is just 
right for yourown cows—Nomoney 
down—NoC.O.D.tous. Just wheel it 
in and TRY it thoroughly—nothing 
toinstall. Then if you are satisfied: 


8 months to pay 


—and yet, while allowing 8 months, we give you a 
rock-bottom price, direct from the factory. Also our 
iron-clad 10 year guarantee—yes, 10 years. 


—_. Send for complete. information on this 

wonderful milker.and the long time pay- 
ment plan today —-NOW while offer is still open. 
Find out NOW even though youare not yet ready to 
buy. No obligation. Write for free catalog NOW. 


Dept. 9621 


BURTON-P. AGE co. 400 No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Please send me your free booklet containing the facts on milking machines and 
full details of your free trial, easy payment offer on the Portable Page Milkers. 
Also copy of your A Ne guarantee, and your mammoth size circular of 
letters from farmers 


ig how they use your milker on their own cows. 


Would you like to be a FARMER AGENT 7____._.-.2..-- 
Some farmers have made big money as agents without leaving the farm. 


ours of the morning. 
raveling in this isolated section of Romesters gE CantTO, 
tkansas, upon hearing strains of | “1am milking 250 cows, 
elections from Victor Herbert issu- | 2702.08? % oo" me 
vg through the muddaubed, chinked ommend the a a 
yalls of this cabin, must be possessed | C#. Fla. 
ith such an uncanny feeling as that hie geese a aise 


ss like a duck to water.” 
‘|Xperienced when hearing a voice | i 


C. Baily, Hor- 


figur 
the latest and best news on milking machines. 
This offer is POSITIVELY for introductory 
purposes! Void the day we have a dealer, 
agent or salesman in your neighborhood. So 
if you don’t want to try a milker now, reserve the right 
for this offer (also for user agent offer right! ihe 
oolate, 


Do you also want our cream separator offer? Re, alee eR to 


If you are going to be in the market 
for a separator any time within the next / 
twelve months, state here about when? -...,/--__----.__-_. 


7 of many leading farm papers know 

The editors ff. Page Milker. A leading editor 

said, “‘I advise you to investigate all good machines, including the 
Page offer as per coupon above,” 


nal 
en obligation. Write at once for catalog or youmay ereeeen- 


Burton-Page Co. 
Dept. 9621, 400 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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CHASSIS PRICES 
at Lansing 


6-Cylinder 4-Cylinder 
$1240 $1090 


Heavy Duty 


$1985 
eg 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


ITVS 


eh 


oo Cutting Hauling 


Costs on the Farm 
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Which costs less—a Speed Wagon loaded 
to its generous capacity and with maximum 
ease maintaining maximum speed to your 
markets and home again? Or an overload- 
ed light truck banging over the roads, risk- 
ing damage to load and truck, wasting 
costly hours in slow traveling? 


Which costs less—the thousands of easy 
trips to market, the years of efficient serv- 
ice, the low depreciation, moderate up- 
keep, and constant reliability of the Speed 
Wagon? Or the heavy depreciation, the 
steady charges for maintenance, the loss 
and bother of layups, the short life of the 
too-light truck? 


Last year 49% of the Speed Wagons sold 
to farmers were purchased by former own- 
ers of too-light trucks, by men who had 
learned the answer to the question “Which 
Costs Less?” 


Consult your Speed Wagon dealer about 


your own hauling problems. ; 
© R. M. C. Co., 1927 


” Cet rast BEST in Slo! we 


If you want a wood silo—the [INDIANA is recognized 


as the best wood silo ever made. 


Tf, your farm lay- 


out calls for a tile silo—get the HOOSIER, the 
leader in its field. Both of these ea are now built 


and sold by the same company. An 


NDIANA or a 


HOOSIER will give you years of  aceat money- 
making service. See our nearest dealer or write us 
for prices telling size silo inte.ested in. Special dis- 
count for early orders. Fine tecritory open for sales- 
men. Address DEPT. K5, Albany, Indiana. 


aH ee veRy 


‘HOOSIER BLDG. TILE & pes GO. 


farm by easy payments—and get your money backin 1 year, 
Farmers using these acid-proof, moisture-proof silos, tell us they 
make $200 to $300 a year profitin better feed, healthier stock, Getter A Silo 
elds, Read what they say; eet facts, figures, before you build anys Book Sent 
ihine hone ,barn,or silo. Writeus and we'llsend Free bookofplans. Free 


"KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO., Dept. B-2, Soli aha e as 


Your Stock—Your Money 


C \ It pays to give your stockthe Best. Learn how toput 
v- Qa. bier abate glazed tile Kalamazoo Silo on your 


With the Old Reliable 
Kalamazoo 


o 
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'Opinions, Brickbats, and Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative. destructive or constructive, 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion.or politics, or what at the time most 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It is 
your own editorial page and the most effective editorial is short and to the point. Hoard’s 
Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Organize to Solve Farm 
Troubles 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have just 
finished reading an article, written 
by Mr. C. Fleming, which appeared in 
the December 10 issue of your maga- 
zine. Mr. Fleming suggests that the 
salvation of the farmer lies in a fixed 
price on farm products. I am won- 
dering if Mr. Fleming has stopped to 
think what would happen if there 
were a fixed price on everything the 
farmer produced. This is what would 
happen: Say, for instance, that the 
government had set a price of $1.00 a 
bushel for potatoes. I, and every oth. 
er farmer that I know, would increase 
our output of potatoes fifty per cent. 
What would happen? The market 
‘would be flooded at once. Then, I am 
wondering what Mr. Fleming would 
have the government do with the sur- 
plus of potatoes that the consumers 
could not use. It was all very well for 
the United States to set a fixed price 
on farm products during the World 
War, when all of Europe was anxious 
te buy everything we could produce 
for them. Our government could well 
afford to set a price then, for no mat- 
ter how much the farmers produced 
they could sell it to the Allies. How- 
ever, now there is no anxious Europe 
to take our surplus off our hands 
when we cannot handle it ourselves. 
If Mr. Fleming will suggest a solu- 
tion for this problem of disposing of 
the surplus which would result, I will 
agree with him that the government 
set a standard price. 

Banking conditions, Mr. Fleming 
states, are O. K. for the city business 
man but not for the farmer. I, as a 
farmer, have always found the banks 
quite fair. I have always been able 
to get what money I wanted on a 90- 
day note. When that time is up, I can 
go back to the bank, pay my interest 
and renew the note for another ninety 
days. In that time even the least pros- 
perous farmer should have gotten the 
money to pay his note. I don’t believe 
the farmer or anyone else can ask for 
anything more reasonable from the 
bankers. 

Mr. Fleming speaks of the advance 
in prices just before Christmas. It 
seems to me that every wide-awake 
man or woman, who knows of these 
conditions, (and who does not?) can 
arrange te buy their $20.00 hats 
and their $500 fur coats some other 
time. If I understand Mr. Fleming 
rightly, he mentions the above arti- 
cles as necessities. Perhaps farming 
is a more prosperous occupation in 
Pennsylvania, but I’m sure that in 
my part of the country we do not 
consider $500 coats and $20 hats a 
necessity. I have lived for some time, 
but I have yet to see the common 
farmer whose wife did not consider 
these articles as luxuries. 

Perhaps I have seemed too harsh 
on the farmer. You who read this 
may think that I believe there is no 
help for the farmer. There is, but it 
lies with the farmer himself. | The 
solution to his problem is, that the 
farmers must organize. There is no 
other class of people who are not or- 
ganized. Even the laborers in the city 
have their labor unions. I suggest 
this, then, to the farmer. Organize, 
and your troubles are over. If all the 
farmers would get together, decide 
upon their output for a certain year 
aud stick to that the consumers 
would have to pay them a fair price. 
As long as each one tries to cut the 


through the help of the right sort of” 


‘cellent black soil which grows up to 


other’s throat by trying to produce 
just a little bit more than the other, | 
why expect better treatment from the ~ 
city people than we give each other? — 

So far, the farmers have been un- 


able to co-operate and work together. 


When they can, if that time ever 
comes, there will need to be no more 
agitation for a standard price set by_ 
the government.: ; 
A LUMBERJACK FARMER. 

Oneida aoe Wis. © 


Dairy Advateement in South 
Africa Aa 


Hoarp’s DairyYMAN:—Dairying 
seems to be coming into its own in this 
area and I am convinced, in no small 
way, that this is due to the influence 
of your paper. As times goes on, with 
improved methods, silos, etc., this 
area is destined to take its place 
among some of the largest producers — 
of dairy products in the Union of 
South Africa. Our present handicap 
is finance, but no one knows better 
than I do that there is no better 
means of lifting mortgages' than 


dairy cow. 

In the past we have had all our 
“eggs in one basket,” growing maize, 
but many have been rudely awakened > 
this year to the fact that success is 
impossible on the present lines. Hence 
the change—silos, stables, and oul | 
with the serub! 

At present I’m interesting myself 
with the establishing and growing of 
alfalfa on dry lands. We have an ex- 


27 muids of 200 Ibs. per acre, in a 
good season, without fertilizer. This 
land has natural available lime in the 
soil and is very retentive of mois. 
ture. I am quite convinced that it 
will flourish here under ordinary con- 
ditions; in fact, a few plants that are 
growing in my garden with no atten- 
tion whatever, proye this to me. 

I do not wish to mislead you with 
regard to the maize yield quoted. j 


acre, and the average on most farms 
over a number of years is in the vi. 
emity of 8 muids. x 

I wish you continued success and 
hope at some future date to be able to 
report good progress here—on the 
right lines. STUART AYLWARD. | 

Pretoria, South Africa. 4 


For the Five-day Dairy Cow 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—Henry Ford) 
and William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, want) 
an 8-hour, 5-day week. How would) 
the proposition work out fer the dai- 


tented till it’s near impossible to 
help in the dairy line—with a 7-day 
week—at a price the business can af-| 
ford to pay. Bal 

Other industries than’ Ford’s must! 
be made to pay for his advertising. © 

Ohio. E. G. SCRIPTURE. | 


She: “Would you go through fi 
and water for me?” S| 

Store Boy: “Look here; if that’s the 
kind of fellow you’re looking f 
you’d better marry a fireman instead) 
of a grocer’s. clerk. oe Pea tegae | 
Grocer. } 


Winter— 
THIS Winter— 


can be made the most 
profitable season you 
have yet had. Linseed 
Meal is the key to 
cheaper gainsin milk, 
Meat, wool and 
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| | Means Spring the year ind 


As you watch your cattle standing in the winter’s snow andice, mud, or slush 
—you dream perhaps of the springtime—with its rich forage of luxuriant 
grass; your thoughts turn to theincreased production that comes with pasture. 


But wait—have you given due considera- 
tion to that actual rival of summer pasture 
—a rival in conditioning, laxative, and 
proteid properties—Linseed Meal? 


Do you know that many farmers get re- 
sults equal to or better than with pastur- 
age by dry-lot feeding it the year ’round? 


Do you realize that in proper combination 
with other feeds it pays as high as 100%? 


LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Bldg. Dept. T-1, Chicago, Ill. 


Pays As HiGH As 100% PROFIT 


et er rene en er emer em a re 


We want you to understand those proper 
combinations—then you'll be an all-year- 
’round Linseed Meal enthusiast as are 
thousands of others. 


Linseed Meal Pays—with All Farm Animals 
—including poultry. 


Let others tell you their stories of profit 
in the booklets described herewith. Send 
to Dept. T-1 for any one or all of them. 


ee essences) 


eR AED 
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“How to Speed Farm Stock to Market” 


is the title of a brand new book that will prove of great value 
to every one who buys, feeds and sells hogs, cattle and sheep. 
It emphasizes the fact that skillful marketing is equally as 
important as skillful feeding. It shows how Linseed Meal 
enables the feeder to market his liye stock thirty to forty days 
earlier than otherwise, but is primarily a book of “pointers”’ 
on the best weights, the best time and the best place to buy 
and sell, By all means get this book—and the others, too, if 
you do not already have them. 


“Dollars and Cents Results” 


This book written bysuccessful dairy- 
men, feeders and breeders—practical 
men who have learned by the hard 
knocks of experience the ‘100% 
value” of Linseed Meal. 


“How To Make Money 
With Linseed Meal’ 


This book written by Prof. F. B. Mor- 
tison, author with W. A. Henry of 
the famous book, “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,”’ and Director of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station. 
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ao meliaosbemn Sea \akircemmomascife 


pee Sea 
BERRY SEED. Co., Box 655. 


Rennet Extract, Rennet Powder, -Rennet.®: 
Tablets, Cheese Colour and Butter Colour 


GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 


willing to push none but our products 
in this special line and to take up the 
EXCLUSIVE SALE FOR UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

Our brand has for decades been con- 
sidered the Standard in most milk-pro- 
ducing countries; 
largest manufacturers of dairy prepa- |! 
rations in Continental Europe. 


GEBRUDER BAYER, Augsburg (Germany) 


Keep Track 
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Rock Island 
“Great Western’ 
Cream Separator 


Noted for its skimming efficiency—the 
vital feature which determines the profit 
you make from your dairy products. 


The combination of the Rock Island 
disc skimming device—bottom outlet for 
‘skim milk and the law of gravity—makes 
the cream just naturally go to the top and 
out of the cream outlet, while the skim 
milk goes downward'and out of the bot- 
tom outlet. 

Low-down supply can—easy to fill; 
slow speed, close skimming, perfect flush- 
ing,. self-draining bow]; ball bearings; en- 
closed self-oiling gears—these are reasons 
why you will take pride and make more 
profit in using a ‘Great Western.” 


Sold by your Rock Island Implement 
Dealer. 
FREE BOOK—"Making Farm Life Easier’’ illus- 


trates and describes this cream separator and a big 
line of farm tools in which you are interested. 
Write today for free book C-54. 


Lae, 


It Tested 4/100 of One 
Per Cent Butterfat in 
the Skim Milk 


“| have just tested a sample 
of skimmed milk separated with 
a Rock Island ‘Great Western’ 
Separator and sold by your deal- 
er, Carl Owen & Sons, here, and 
found 4/100 of one per cent but- 
ter fat in the skim milk.” 
Sanitary Creamery Co., 


vr i] 
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Boscobel, Wisconsin. 


Rock Island *‘Great 
Western’’ Endiess 
Apron Spreader 


Your choice of style spread- 
ers with the famous “Great 
Western” continuous ratchet 
feed—a success for over 30 
years on hundreds of thou- 
sands of spreaders. 


Tell us which style you pre- 
fer, and we will tell you how 
the spreader made by the 
Rock Island Plow Company 
will be a profitable investment 
for you. 


Reck Island No. 1 
Tight Bottom 


“Rock Island = 


Plow Company- 1 island: aT 


FOR OUR SPECIALTIES — 


WE REQUIRE A 


we are indeed the 


>) SH > (> SD (>t 


of Your Cows 


Know what they are produc- - 
ing. Such knowledge pays 
big dividends in cash. 


We will send samples and 
prices of our ‘handy milk 
record sheets for five cents 
in stamps. 


Fer tenses Wis. 


Gites ante ee ee 


+ 


80: sckeo oe vorment Coat Ask tora vipixed 
Per V Pore Cigrer, nayrest oat uP gicetent be ry, timetay acd vail 


tbc ae Prices 
sop, * catalog vee. 
“CLARINDA, 1OWA 


ie 


Winer 


and ie to Fee $ 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO,, Inc. 
Dept. J. N. 71, 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVER. 


Ufalfa Seed Js 
aper this Year 


Raise more Grimm Alfalfa, the 
most valuable and cheapest of 
protein-producing crops, 3 to 4 
heavy yields annually. Will not 
freeze out. But—be sure you 
buy genuine Grimm. The 
“Farmer Brand” Seal is your 
assurance of weed-free, certified 
Grimm, sold at lowest, direct- 
from-grower prices. Money-back 
 esoga: with every geed Dur- 


Fi ianene Genuine 
GRIMM ALFALFA 


SEND for free’ 1927°Catalog 

(our 39th annual edition), 
listing Grimm Alfalfa and all 
of our famous northern-grown 
farm and garden seeds. Many 
prize-winning vegetables and 
flowers unobtainable _else- 
where. Write today! 


men since 


888 
107 First Ave... Faribault, Minn. 9 Minn. 


of the Dog 


Address 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


News tan Washington, D. C.. 


[SPECIAL TO HOARD’S DAIRYMAN] 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 15—A 
new, complete commercial powdered 
milk plant has been installed in the 
laboratory of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry recently, and was put into 
operation on an experimental scale 
January 10. The plant is a model 
and replica of a commercial unit in 
every respect except that it is slight- 
ly smaller in-size. It is a very im- 
portant addition to the equipment of 
this dairy industry laboratory. 


It seems certain at this time that 


the Lenroot Milk & Cream Import , 


bill will be passed at this session of 
Congress, but there are disquieting 
complications in connection with it 
which are of some interest, especially 
to those who are watching legislative 
trends with an eye to future possibili- 


ties along legislative lines dealing — 


with the milk industry. The bill was 
reported favorably by the Committee 
on Agriculture by a unanimous vote 
after a hearing in which most of the 
opposition was nullified and with- 


drawn by reason of an amendment: 


which would permit milk and cream 
from borderline farms, that is within 
20 miles of milk plants on the Amer- 
ican side, to handle their milk to and 
through these plants if there it was 
properly pasteurized or processed 
either as fluid milk or as condensed or 
evaporated milk. Then it came up 
for debate in the Senate January 6. 

Senator James A. Reed of Missouri 
at once took a position in opposition 
to it, claiming that it seemed to be a 
move to give a milk monoply to the 
producers living around New York 
and Boston, instead of being a health 
measure. They have the right to con- 
trol the sanitation of their milk either 
in these cities or in the states through 
state laws, he claimed; why then seek 
the power of the federal government 
to put a restriction on imports. 

Senators Bruce of Maryland, King 
of Utah, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Robinson of Arkansas, and Bratton 
of New Mexico joined in the attack 
on ‘the bill, declaring that this meas- 
ure was the beginning of an effort to 
control the milk business through 
federal laws, when it was in every 
respect subject instead to state laws 
and regulations which ought not to 
be invaded. 

The bill was defended on health 
as well as economic grounds by Sena- 
tors Lenroot of Wisconsin and Cope- 
land of New York but in spite of 
their defense and explanations the 
objections continued to such length 
that other business intervened, and 
the consideration of this bill -was once 
more postponed. 


The Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill had. much clearer sailing and 
faster action in the Senate. it was 
passed January 5, carrying all of the 
extra items asked for by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Federation, $21,700 in all 


‘Williams, representative of the Na-~ 


January 25, 1927 


for increased work in dairy re-— 
search, including new building cost- 
ing $6,700 at the Beltsville Dairy 
Farm. It is expected that the House © 
will not oppose this very slight addi- — 


_ tion to the bill, as compared with the © 


magnitude of many other items. — 
However, as this is written the House 
has not acted on the bill. ; 

The Dairy Bureau will receive, if — 
the Senate amendments stay in the 
bill, the sum of $516,794 for the next 
fiscal year’s work, as compared with 
$495,094 this year. There is no new — 
work provided for specifically as the 
general. authorizations are held to be 
sufficiently broad to cover most of the 
new research which has been sug- — 
gested as needed at this time. The 
increase does, however, provide for a 
good extension of activities, particu-— 
larly in breeding and feeding work, in 
research in the problems of powdered © 
milk and ice cream manufacture, and F 
in the chemistry and bacteriology of © 
milk, having to do with both problems 
of transportation and the technic of 
by-product utilization. 


oe 


Dr. T. C: Atkeson, Washington 
representative of The National 
Grange for the past eight years, re-— 
tired from active connection with 
this organization January 1. He is 
succeeded by Fred C. Brenckman, for- — 
mer secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange. Dr. Atkeson was 
given a_ testimonial luncheon by — 
friends and associates in the business _ 
and agricultural organization work in 
Washington, Tuesday, January 4, 
about 100 being present at the Hotel — 
Harrington, where an appropriate 
gift was presented to him, and he 
was named by Hon. Nathan B. 


tional Association of Manufacturers, 
as the Emeritus Representative ‘of 
American Agriculture in the National 
Capital. Dr. Atkeson will continue — 
to reside in Washington. | 


ee 


Both House and Senate will be con- 
sidering farm relief bills in the re-— 
maining weeks of the session, but 
without much of a chance of anything | 
being passed. There is a whole crop. 
of new bills, of all shades and kinds, 
but the only one which will get any- 
where near the stage of a final vote 
will be the McNary—Haugen equali-_ 
zation fee bill. The chances favor this 
measure being reported favorably in 
both House and Senate. 


SS 5 
The addition of Louisville, Ky., to 
the list of larger cities to put T. B. 
ordinances into effect, indicates the 
necessity* of the T. B. appropriation 
of nearly $6,000,000 carried in the 
Appropriation Bill, at the insistence 
of the American ‘Dairy Federation. 
This is the latest addition to the list 
of cities requiring T. B. free milk. 


Wisconsin Dairymen 


The Wisconsin Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion will hold its 55th annual meeting 
at the College of Agriculture, Madi- 
son, on Tuesday, February 1. In his 


announcement, Secretary Burchard 
says: 
“Every cow testing association 


should be represented at this meeting 
by one or more members and by its 


tester. A copy of the official badge is ~ 


enclosed. Put it on today and help ad- 
vertise. 
Madison. 
“The meeting is held at the College 
of Agriculture during Farmers’ Week 


Wear it when you come to . 


ie 
so that you may kill two birds at one 
trip—attend our meeting and take in 
the other good things at the College. 

“We have real dairy farmers on the 
program from each section of the 
state. They speak from experience 
and know what they are talking 
about. Mr. Conklin will bring to us 
a message of large import to mem- 
bers of cow testing associations, and 
you will want to hear him.” 


John—Do you know why Adam 
was one of the first radio fans? 

Lewis—I’ll bite, why? 

John—He made a loudspeaker ow 
of his spare parts. yy 
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A Texas Co-operative 
(Continued from page 60) 


the Southwest, puts out such a com- 
plete list of products. 


Although the dairy has a full va- ; 
riety of products, it has not stopped 
growing as to quantity. The farms 
in the near valley supply milk for 


the whole milk, cream, and sweet 


cream butter trade, and the more dis- 
tant points supply cream for cream- 
ery butter, but still the dairy cannot 
get enough to fill its orders. At 
present it is receiving sour cream 
e 


from non-members who are 200 miles 
or more from El Paso. The outgoing 
products, chiefly butter and _ ice 
cream, are distributed over a terri- 
tory 700 miles wide. 

Almost all the 500 stockholders 
have been, or are now, producer 
members. On August 1, 1926, there 
were about 250 members sending 
milk, cream, or eggs to the dairy. 
The incoming milk averaged 3,600 
gallons daily, which was an increase 
of 1,300 gallons daily over the re- 
ceipts of October 1, 1925. 

'* The quality of the incoming milk is 
improved by the carrying out of a 
contract recently entered into by the 
association and the trucking compan- 
jes which bring the milk from the 
farms to the dairy. Formerly the 


The receiver illustrated is the 


trucks were unloaded in the order in extra-powerful Model 32, with : : poe 
: . . One Dial; price, less tubes and SEZz==e Ss 
which they arrived at the dairy. As batteries, but with battery ee wa ; 
many as six would arrive in a period cre itp. $140; Speaker, ede fa 
. . . ode, . S 2 4 = 
of twenty minutes, and since it takes : ° ee 


! 
| about twenty-five minutes to unload 
one of them, the others had a long 


wait in the famous El Paso sunlight, 


7, 7 Zi 
Ce da amare: 4 ‘ mel 


fetal Se 
. van o 
which is very warm. sunlight, even in ee Nee {7 Z 
the very early morning. The result ONE DIA : " Bg 
was that the milk in the trucks which 


stood longest deteriorated as to flavor 

and became an inferior product. e ee 99 
Sometimes it was entirely wasted. WV th I W W 7 fi 

The recent contracts provide that the just at aS aitin Or 

_ trucks shall be at the loading places 


at specified times, and that the mem- | « WAS minded to buy a radio set, from Des Moines. All we had to do was 


bers shall load their trucks accord- : E 
‘ingly, so that the trucks shall arrive but those I had seen were toocom- to shift the One Dial. 


. . 2 > 
at the dairy only one at a time, with plicated. My wife and Ididn twant - “The next Saturday I went to town . 
long enough intervals between so | to fuss over a thing that looked like the and got a set just like it. It is even better A AMER IC mer Ord Dial Kadi 
pee eleceols be unloaded before | dashboard of an automobile. Ms yea than I thought it would be. It’s what I is the Radio preferred by faten 
anotner gets ere. cube : . : : amilies. Surveys made by your 
Th Wieht asl ithe. milk want work —Wwe get plenty of that € call the real thing in Radio—just what I Sensei capers pone A ADA 
ese trucks whic aul the mi fod ton ie an 3 c 
from the producer to the dairy are wanted to Sten. was waiting for. inatany Atwater Kent home and 
* ° ee k see why. Markthe ease, speed and 
the only part of the equipment which Well, a couple of weeks ago, over That’s what a Middle Western farmer certainty of Atwater Kent OnE 
; aes ; 5 
is not owned by the’ association. The | ata neighbor’s, we found what we were _—¢oJd us. It’s the same sort of story we are Dial operation. Note that this 1s a 


fleet of forty-five vehicles, including | ooking for. It was one of those Atwater real OnE Dial—no secondary ad- 


Steer ici: ands herse-drawr smilk hearing from farmers everywhere. If you 


. = : é justments are needed — One Dial 
route wagons, are owned by the as- pee sets, wi only eis Dial. It looked thought Radio was complicated—try your does it all. Note the true, natural 
sociation and repaired and painted | S!MPle, and was simple. fingers on an Atwater Kent One Dial. cone po ore ar 

. . . ee eaker. e' your ealer 
the sie ide Sl autlaes me When I got my fingers on that One Every SUNDAY EVvENING:— The Atwater Kent Radio you how reliable Atwater Kent 
snops owne 1e€ association. e c : Y Hour brings the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's paid : : 
Be Atdrs ra these ieaeralsot prepare Dial, it seemed as if I could go any- anes iprogtain.. Healt ai ons EAsteraTime xy Con: pee is. anal ae : 
Edvertisine posters tobe displayed:at where. I heard a lecture, a fiddling con- tral Time, through: rachis pon ieee cents 3 
‘ 5 ‘ WEAF ite cost n« New York WGN..........- Chicago 3 F 
advantageous places, and paint wail test and a band concert in the first ten aden ene ell Providings Sinise Philadelphia keeps on working. That’s the 
signs. seconds— just by turning that One Dial. pale AE a re ati hag tir is way it’s made, 

Mr. H. F. Deitrich, the manager of The band concert suited both families, WSAICO eo ene ce Cincinnati WoC en anna Davenport Prices slightly higher west of the 
the dairy, and his brother, A. F. Dei- | so] Jet go the dial and stayed with ituntil  Wracslccc0.llcWoreeter, ww3.0 022 22.. -Detroid eae ee ce 
trich, the assistant manager, are they signed off WCCO... Minneapolis-St. Paul 
graduates of the Boe Agricultural e mA i d Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
and Mechanical College, and have Then we rounded out the evenin i 
been associated with the dairy busi- ine the] f Omah ee EA CURING CO, 

by getting the latest news from mana, A, Atwater Kent, President 


/ness since they were boys. These 
men, and more than a hundred other 
of the highest paid employees in the 


(dairy products field of the Southwest, | Model 30, six-tube 
One Dial receiver, less 


and the next day’s weather forecast 4769 WissanicKon AVENUE PuILapErruia, Pa. 


Model 35, six-tube 
One Dial receiver, 
shielded cabinet, less 


are handling the most successful co- tubes and batteries, tubes and batteries, Model L Speaker, 
. . . i itt y - Ci le 
operative dairy in that part of the | put wiened ss. but with battery cable dark'brown‘ctys- if 


. hed, $70. talline finish $16, 
United States. It proves that a prop- puechety 67 


erly financed and properly managed each other is especially fortunate be- the oil in it makes the price pro- gluten feed and meal, and such like 
co-operative whose members have the cause it gives the farniers around El hibitive. The price received by pro- to supply protein. Carbohydrates are 
‘habit of co-operating, is asound busi- Paso a chance to learn to work unit- ducers during the past decade aver- supplied much cheaper in corn, bar- 


ness. edly while the other industries of the ages about $2.25 per bushel of 56 ley, hominy feed, and feeds of simi- 
The yearly business handled by the section are new. Their united busi- lbs. This makes the price around $75 lar character. 
(Rio Grande Valley Dairy Association ness grows up, so to speak, with the to $80 aton. The retail price would Aside from the factor of cost, one 
)in 1921 was $150,000 while the fiscal other industries and has a better be considerably higher and in Penn- would not find it advisable to feed 
‘year ending December 31, 1926, the chance to survive. sylvania this would be increased be- very much flaxseed beca f t 


dairy expects to do over $1,000,000 SS cause of freight charges from the 
‘worth of business. Feeding Flaxseed points of origin which are, so far as 
At the same time that the dairy : domestic production is concerned, 
has been getting its business sta- fideione payied fered Sike nd Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
bilized and into working order, the have your opinion. This meal has a 2nd Montana. 
dairy prices have been stabilized so large quantity of oil in it. There is little starch in flaxseed, 
that the farmers do not bid against Elverson, Penn. The its principal constituents being pro- 
one another for a marked outlet. Flaxseed is little used for feeding tein and oil. One had much better 
'This elimination of bidding against cows principally because the value of buy linseed meal, cottonseed’ meal, 


extreme laxative 


Releasing man-power for 
the many other tasks, the. 
STAR can always be de 
pended upon to furnish 
ample water for all farm 
needs. Even in 8 to 10- 
mile breezes, you will find 
it on the job, day after 
day — for years. 


Timken Tapered Roller, or No-Od-Em bearin 
running in oil, enable the STAR to get all t 
work out of light breezes, with a very call 
amount of attention. The famous GaLVAZINK 
Coating, together with the fine mechanical fea- 
tures, means long years of perfect satisfaction. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
57 Oak Street KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


“FREE 


Your copy of our free 
Windyil il bookis wait- 
ing ‘or you. Just.a line 
bring it. Write! 


WINDMILLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


1G can make 


more money with 
a Case tractor 
because 
you can do 
more work with it. 
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It gives you 
dependable power 
for any farm job, 
under every 
condition 
of climate 
soil and weather. 
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It cuts 
production costs 
to the bone, and 
is adapted 
to the best 
farming methods. 


Mail the coupon. 
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a: ]. Case Threshing Machine Co. ! 
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Future of the Pure-Bred Business 


E. PARMALEE PRENTICE, MASSACHUSETTS 


R. R. D. Canan, of the Indiana 
College of Agriculture, has 
performed a valuable service 


by calling public attention to the 


present critical situation of the dairy 
breeds, as he did in his article, ‘“Reg- 
istration of Pure-bred Cattle,” pub: 
lished in Hoard’s Dairyman on the 
25th of November. 

A year ago discussing in the New 
England Homestead the problem now 
before the dairy breeds, I said: 
“There is no magic in the pure-bred 
name. The magic is in the pure- 
bred achievement.” These _ state- 
ments Mr. Canan puts at the head 
of his article and I think practical 
dairymen will agree. It is because 
they are commercially profitable that 
pure-bred animals are valuable and 
this is their achievement. The dairy 
breeds have been a source of breed- 
ing stock available to every dairyman 
to improve the productivity of his 
herd, and so well have they answered 
this purpose that their use has been 
universal, and the fields are full of 
productive grade cattle clearly 
marked with the characteristics of 
the different dairy breeds. In num- 
ber the pure-bred animals are less 
than 5 per cent of all the dairy cattle 
in the country, but small as the num- 
ber is, they are an essential factor 
in the success of American dairying. 
No dairyman whose herd lacks the 
marks of pure-bred influence can 
hold a place in the dairy business. 

Now Mr. Canan calls attention to 
the fact that in the last ten years the 
increase in registration of pure-bred 
animals has not been as great as one 
would expect. This is very signifi- 
cant and deserves the attention of 
everyone. Producer and consumer 
are alike concerned. If registration 
of pure-bred animals, which have con- 
tributed so much to the progress of 
dairying and to public welfare, is less 
than it should be, it is well to know 
the cause of this falling off. Are 
pure-bred animals for any reason less 
efficient producers than they used 
to be? 

On this question we have definite 
information. A letter recently re- 
ceived at Mount Hope Farm from 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture says: 

“A tabulation recently made here 
of the cow testing yearly records of 
12,830 pure-breds, and 34,031 grades 
of the dairy breeds, Ayrshires, Hol- 
steins, Jerseys, and Guernseys, 
showed an average milk production of 
7,667 lbs. for the pure-breds and 
6,999 lbs. for the grades. The aver- 
age fat production for the pure-breds 
was 296 lbs. and for the grades 281 
Ibs.”” 

It seems, therefore, that the dif- 
ference in productivity between pure- 
breds and grades is disappearing. We 
know that so far as production is 
concerned, there is no hard and fast 
line between the two. Many pure- 
breds produce less than grades and 
some grades rank with the best pure- 
breds. At the present time if the 
figures of the department be a fair 
measure of the average productivity 
of pure-breds and grades, the grades 
produce 91 per cent as much milk and 
95 per cent as much butterfat as 
pure-bred dairy cattle. The depart- 
ment gives no figures on the com- 
parative cost of feeding the cattle 
included in the statement, and the 
omission is important, for the small 
difference in productivity here shown 
could well be accounted for by a dif- 
ference in feed. Very fortunately it 
happens that recent figures compiled 
in Wisconsin cover this point. The 
Wisconsin statement covers 17,285 
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pure-bred cows and 26,669 grades in 
157 cow testing associations, during 
the period 1921-26, and shows that— 

“The average production by the 
pure-breds was 7,677 lbs. with 291 
lbs. fat, average test 3.8 per cent, 
and of the grades 7,004 lbs. milk, 290 
lbs. fat with an average test of 4.1 
per cent. The value of production 
came out at $146 per. cow for both 
grades and pure-breds. The cost of 
roughage was $41 for the pure-bred 
and $389 for the grades, and grain 
$27 for the pure-bred and $22 for 
the grades. The returns over feed 
cost are therefore $78 on the aver- 
age for the pure-bred and $85 for 
the grades.” 

It will be seen that the Wisconsin 
figures are not far from the figures 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and that in both cases 
the grade percentage of butterfat is 
the higher. The suggestion is strong 
that if it had been sound business 
policy to feed the grades at as much 
cost as appears to have been put up- 
on the pure-breds, the expensive dif- 
ference in amount of milk and but- 
terfat produced might wholly disap- 
pear. 

On the subject of the Wiscensin 
figures, Mr. Roy T. Harris of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry in 
the University of Wiscensin, says: 

“Tt should be pointed out that the 
results are not uniform in all of the 
associations; in fact, in all but one of 
the groups of associations considered, 
the pure-breds show a substantial in- 
crease in production over the grade 
cows in the same association. 
In most cases they also show 
a higher feed cost and in four 
out of fifteen comparisons they show 
greater returns over cost of feed. 
The eleven out of fifteen show either 
substantially the same returns as 
from the grades or varying amounts 
less. These figures furnish food for 
thought and give an interesting side- 
light on the development of dairy 
cattle in a dairy section. If the av- 
erage production were lower we 
might feel that our pure-bred herds 
were deteriorating, but this can hard- 
ly be true with an average produc- 
tion of nearly 300 lbs. The facts ap- 
pear to be that through rigid selec- 
tion based on profitable production 
the grade herds have been improved 
to such a point that they can no long~ 
er look to the. ordinary pure-bred 
herd for further advancement. They 
will have to look to the upper frac- 
tion of such herds for herd sires with 
which to make further progress.” 


MILLICENT OF WALHALLA | 
Millicent is one of four Brown Swiss cows to finish good “records at Walhalla Farms, 


New York. She produced 19,678.7 Ibs. milk, 813.94 Ibs. 
others are Rhoda of Walhalla, 13,363.5 Ibs. milk, 576 Ibs. fat; ‘Val 
Ibs. milk, 754.4 Ibs. fat; and Annis of Walhalla 14,263 Ibs. milk, 597. 82 Ibs. fat in 305 days al 
—a world’ s record for all ages in that division. a 
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This is very significant and far. 
reaching, for when grade herds cease — 
to look to “‘the ordinary pure-bred’”’ 
for improvement, and are compelled 
to seek an extraordinary one, they 
take him when found not because he 
is pure-bred, but because he 
is extraordinary. -The words ‘“‘pure- 
bred’”’ are beginning to lose their val- 
ue and we face an individual compe- 
tition among all cattle—pure-bred | 
and grade together. 

I believe that this comparative lossil 
of position by the dairy breeds would 
in the end be an injury to the whole 
dairy business. All high production — 
came originally from the dairy 
breeds, and it is to the general in- 
terest that these breeds should im- 
prove as grade cattle improve, always 
keeping the pure-bred standard so 
high that the dairyman can be sure 
of finding among the pure-breds the 
animals he can rely upon to improve 
his herd. a 

Is it impossible for the dairy 
breeds to keep this position which 
they have held so long? How does 
it happen that while improvement is 
going on, the pure-breds should be 
unable to make an average improve- 
ment as great as the grades? Mr. 
Canan answers this question by say- 
ing: ‘ 

“A great many of our leaders be-_ 
lieve that this condition is due to the 
fact that a great many of our regis- 
tered cattle have not proven to rep- 
resent all that should be represented — 
in a _ registered animal. In other 
words, there are many demonstra- 
tions that conclusively prove that — 
scrubs exist among our pure-breds.” — 

There is the whole situation. And 
the scrubs get in among: the pure-_ 
breds because there,is no effort to 
keep them out. Pure-bred animals — 
are registered on pedigree only with 
no questions asked about productivi-_ 
ty. Then, since the tendency is to 
keep and use all registered females, 
we find that scrubs give birth to. 
scrubs and the various pure-bred as- 
sociations are loaded with inferior 
cattle. 

With grade cattle the situation is 
quite different. Grades are bred for 
production only. They are kept for 
practical purposes and practical pur- 
poses dominate their breeding. There 
is no motive which leads a dairyman 
to perpetuate the blood of inferior 
animals and sooner or later these ani-_ 
mals and their offspring disappear. 
As Mr. Harris well says, the improve- 
ment of the grade herds has been) 

(Continued on page 98) i 


butterfat as a 5-year-old. The 
Ola’s Daughter, 20,147 


P. A. 
revises 


all your 


pipe-ideas 


TAKE that any way you like. If 


you have always wanted to smoke 
a pipe, but felt you didn’t dare, 
Prince Albert will convince you 
that you can . . . and enjoy it! 
If you are already a pipe-smoker, 
but don’t know the joys of P. A., 
this tobacco will be a revelation. 

Beginners and old-timers alike 
are amazed that any tobacco can 
be so mild and still have that satis- 
fying body that men demand in 
asmoke. They revel first of all 
in its fragrance, promise of a won- 
derful taste to come. And pie 


they light upand pullin—ah ...! | 


Buy yourself a tidy red tin of 
P. A. today. You'll find it cool, 
as a dip in the surf is cool. You'll 
find it sweet, with a sweetness that 
never cloys. You'll find it mild as 
Indian summer . . . a mildness 
that lets you smoke to your 
heart’s content. 

You may think your present 
brand is the last word in pipe- 
tobacco. Don’t stop there. Be 
inquisitive. It will bear repeat- 
ing: P. A. revises all your pipe- 
ideas. Make the test today—the 
only test that counts: a tidy red 
tin, a jimmy-pipe, and a match! 


-PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other 


; 1926, R. J. Reynolds gx pee 
i : ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ae! 
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tobacco 1s 


like it! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
ith. sponge-motstener top. An 

always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


built into every US, 
Blue Ribbon boot 


and overshoe 


“U.S.” Brug Risson boots are 
made with sturdy gray soles. 
The uppers are either red or 
black—knee to hip lengths. 


HESE new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes are built to give the longest wear 
a boot or overshoe can give. 


They’re made with a thick, oversize sole—tough 
as an automobile tire. In the uppers is put rub- 
ber live as an elastic band—so that constant 
bending and wrinkling won’t crack or break it. 
The reinforcements are the strongest ever used 
in boot construction. They give you all the rug- 
ged strength you need. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbons will give you a new idea of 
how much wear can be built into a boot or over- 
shoe. They’ll stand the wear and tear. You can 
depend on them every time. And they’ve got all 
the flexibility and comfort you could ask for. 
Try a pair and prove it! 


United States Rubber Company 


FIVE TIMES ITS LENGTH! That’s 
how much you can stretch a strip 
of rubber cut from any “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe. It re- 
sists cracking or breaking—stays flex- 
ible and waterproof. 


The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Made in 
red or black—4 or 5 buckles. 


Blue Ribbon ~™ 


_ BOOTS- WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 


HE work of the Minnesota 
School of Agriculture at Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, has several 

stinguishing characteristics. At 

ast two of them were unique when 
jitroduced several years ago. One 
jibstituted the illustrated address or 


\D. D. MAYNE, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE FOR 22 YEARS 


‘vid demonstration of subject matter 
‘arned in class rooms for the essay 
‘the sweet girl graduate and the set 
‘scourse of her big brother. The 
‘her added the home and community 
‘oject to the course of study. 
/Commencement Day at the school is 
ire again. Attendants have silently 
id swiftly arranged the properties, 
iid Erhardt Bremer of Lake City 
‘kes his stand amid yarious charts, 
»pliances, and chemicals to demon- 
irate his subject, “Sawdust as Cattle 
Citing the tremendous in- 
ease in the world’s population he 
joks ahead to the time “when Neces- 
ity, that hard master, will make us 
‘ed our live stock on sawdust, sea- 
ted, or any seemingly waste 
iaterial.” 

'“This small quantity of sawdust,” 
|) says, while sifting it through his 
agers, “has been treated with sul- 
‘uric acid and put under pressure of 
.5 to 120 pounds per square inch. 
‘we acid acts on the cellulose or 
joody fiber of the sawdust, causing 
ito unite chemically with a definite 
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Goats in the Silo 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Due to early 
‘id continual fall rains in our section 
{ Illinois, our silo ring experienced 
ie problem of filling the silos with 
(mm cut entirely by hand. This 
cessarily entailed considerable more 
iE and labor than in an ordinary 
{ason when binders are used. The 
Ids were so soft that only small 
lids could be hauled, thus necessitat- 
iz more wagons and men to handle 
2 corn. Even then operations moved 
pwly enough because of the mud. 
“ie men cutting the corn also had 
eir troubles, not only because of the 
jad, but the winds and the rains had 
: uch of the corn flat and twisted. 


— 


use of the extra labor required 
t veral men decided to use Angora 
ats for the tramping process in the 
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amount of water, thus forming 
glucose sugar which is two-thirds as 
sweet as cane sugar and furnishes the 
animal with heat and energy. When 
the acid liquors have been removed 
by centrifugal force and repeated 
washing in hot water, a product is 
revealed that is slightly sticky with 
glucose and is highly relished by ani- 
mals.” 

Results of experiments at various 
stations are given to show that dairy 
cows maintained their production and 
weight when this treated sawdust was 
used in their ration. 

“If your taxes are high,” says the 
Commencement Day speaker to the 
disgruntled taxpayer, “it is because 
you voted to make them so at your 
annual town meeting. Taxes have 
been raised in the last few years be- 
cause we are depending on the 
government to do much that we have 
done for ourselves in the past. Tax- 
payers call upon the government to 
give their children a more complete 
education. Then they kick about 
paying the bill.” 

The Minnesota School of Agricul- 
ture has one principal objective—to 
fit young men and women for success- 
ful farm life and useful citizenship. 
They enter the School of Agriculture 
after completing the eighth grade or 
the course offered in the rural school 
and these are comparable to those 
taken in high school. It must be kept 
in mind that this School of Agricul- 
ture is not the College of Agriculture. 
The school course runs for three 
years and provides for the study of 
English, mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, agriculture, and home eco- 
nomics for six months of each year 
at University Farm and for two six- 
month periods of supervised farm 
home or community project work, the 
purpose of which is to give the stu- 
dents opportunity to apply their 
classroom training in the actual oper- 
ation of a farm or a farm home or 
the organization of an enterprise for 
the betterment of the neighborhood. 

The Minnesota school was the first 
in the United States to develop the 
“project”? as a definite and integral 
part of the school curriculum. This 
is no make-believe affair. The proj- 
ect work, like the class work, is under 
the immediate supervision of mem- 
bers of the faculty who visit the 
students regularly through the spring 
and summer to give instruction and 
cheek up on the progress made or lack 
of progress. The student is never 
out of school. What has happened is 
that he has taken his studies from the 


had already used goats for this pur- 
pose for the past two years, and 
were pleased with the results. So 
with the idea of saving the tramping 
labor, several other members of the 
silo ring decided to use the goats this 
year also. 


It was found that in a small silo 
of 10 to 12 feet diameter, one man to 
run the conveyor pipe and another to 
attend the goats were all that were 
necessary. This eliminated the work 
of at least two men. In the larger 
silos of 14 to 18 feet diameter, it was 
found best to use three men, one to 
run the conveyor pipe and two to at- 
tend the goats. The work of at least 
three men was done away with in the 
larger size silos. Vhe main job of the 
“goat-herder,” as he became known, 
was to keep the goats moving about 
near the wall of the silo, tramping 
and packing the silage in the process. 
In the smaller silos, 6 to 8 goats did 


Fike Minnesota School of Agriculture 


E. C. TORREY, MINNESOTA 


classroom and the campus to his 
chamber in the farm home and to the 
fields constituting the farmstead. He 
knows he is ‘“‘under fire’ all the time 
and that he simply has to make good. 

Much of his home project work is 
for some form of rural community 
betterment. The girls organize and 
train guilds and clubs of younger 
girls or form dramatic societies of 
the young farm people in the com- 
munity. Public socials are held and 
plays staged, the proceeds of which 
are usually spent for town and village 
improvements. The boys promote 
cow test association work, lead junior 
clubs, organize and coach baseball 
nines, revive a moribund farmers’ 
club, or prepare a township booth for 
the county fair. Rural life is quick- 
ened and brightened by enterprises 
set in motion by these young folks 
from the farm school. 

Graduates of the school number 
about 3,800. Many of them have 
reached commanding positions in 
world activities. 


D. D. Mayne, formerly of ‘Wiscon- 
sin, has been principal of the school 
for 22 years and introduced the 
demonstration in commencement pro- 
grams. 
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‘CELLULOSE + SUL ACID = GLUCOSE 
CH. O.r M506 6.0. 

ACID = GLUCOSE 
“CORN MEAL GROUP. 


Bi GRAIN 


2H ALFALFA 


OS6F" SILAGE : « 
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OSES Sere SR SS ee EES SE ER 
ERHARDT BREMER DEMONSTRATING 


HIS TALK ON “SAWDUST AS 
CATTLE FEED” 


this work fine. In the larger silos 12 
to 14 goats were used, divided into 
two bunches for better handling. 
Where filling is incompleted at the 
end of the day’s run, the goats are 
simply left in the silo overnight. They 
drink very little water and the corn 
is their feed. 


Goats used for the tramping and 
packing in the silo should have horns, 
so that they can readily be let down 
from the top of the silo with rope and 
pulley when filling is completed. They 
can be bought in most any live stock 
market at a nominal price. They 
should be active and not very old, it 
being a good plan to change every 
year or two. From the results of this 
year’s experience in saving labor and 
the excellence of the work performed, 
goats have become popular in our silo 
ring and undoubtedly will be used 
again next year. 


Illinois. Emet H. Hopson. 
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Seeand usethe ovecream 
separator with the single 
bearing suspended self- 
balancing bowl. Wewill 
sendanimported Belgium 
MelotteCream Separator 
direct to your farm. You 
don’t pay us for it for 4 
months. You may havea 


a 30-Day Free Trial to ie aa) 
convince yourself. f 

Write today for our new 

Melotte catalog and our isa” 

big offer. 


Melottezs.si Chicago 
H. B. BABSON, Mor. 
2843 West fet’ tree 


Enlarged view ofnon-bending ar- 
row-tip beam and easy-reading 
shadowless poise — exclusive 
Fairbanks features 


*1622 


cash f.o.b. factory (add 
freight to your town)'500 
lb. capacity portable 


ecale 


$1820 


hw) cash f.o.b. factory 
1000-1b. capacity 


WEIGH IT! 


Because weighing saves 
money. Whether you measure 
for market, for balancing ra- 
tions, for mixing fertilizers, for 
checking purposes—there is 
only one right measure. And 
that is weight. Don’t guess— 
it costs money. Use the scale. 


See at your dealer’s this genu- 
ine Fairbanks Scale, amazingly 
low in price. A lifetime scale— 
finely built—accurate. Has 
special arrow-tip beam, which 
is proof against bending. Easy- 
reading poise speeds weighing. 
All vital parts are made rust- 
proof by the Parker process. 


Clip the coupon and mail for 
free booklet that tells how to 
make your farm pay full profit. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


CLIP THE. 
COUPON 


Fairbanks Scales (Maii to nearest address) 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Broome and Lafayette Sts., New York. 


Without obligation send me your free boc ejer 
BF 
al 


“Weighing for Profit.’ 
NAM@ oes esc ce ces eeaecens seen agen. 
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Write for your copy today. 


116 Main Street 


Throws 


and Blows \S "| Fa 
Nate One nag ew eS 


APEC 


“The Cutter That Does Not Clog” | | 


HE light-running Papec is just the Cut- 
ter for home and neighborhood filling. 
It requires less help and less power than 
any other cutter of equal capacity. 


The entire feeding mechanism is now so nearly human in action 
that a man is no longer needed at the feeding table. Given suit- 
able power, the Papec never clogs under any load or any silo. 


Simple, rugged construction assures long life with few repairs. 
Many are giving good service after ten years’ heavy use. 
Every part is easy to get at and adjust. 


ries and no delays when you get a Papec on the job. Built by 
men who have specialized in Papec construction for 25 years. 


Our 1927 Catalog describes four sizes of Papec Cutters and 
shows how a Papec will pay for itself in one or two seasons. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
Shortsville, N.Y. 


Over 50 Distributing Centers 
Assure Prompt Service 
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There are no wor- 
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The Profit part of your creamery check 
depends on the cost of your feeds 


FREE: Write for booklets on 
feeding COTTONSEED MEAL 
to all classes of livestock. No 
obligation, they’re FREE. 


Per dollar invested you gét more digestible 
protein in a hundred pounds of cottonseed 
meal than in any other concentrate. 
tonseed Meal, 43% protein increases milk 
flow and adds those extra dollars to your 
creamery check that pays a profit on feed, 
labor and investment. Are you feeding Cot- 
tonseed Meal to your dairy herd? Write for 
authentic information on how to feed it for 
best results with your home grown grains. 
Let our specialists on dairy feeding help you 
solve your individual problem. 
Meal cuts feeding costs. 
your dealer or broker or write us direct. 


Cot- 


Cottonseed 
Get prices from 


Write A. L. WARD, Director 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Dept “H”, Texas Cotton Seed 
Crushers Association, 915 Santa Fe Bldg., DALLAS, TEXAS 


Come to Headquarters 


“OWL BRAND” 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


NUT size and PEA size cake 


F. W. BRODE CORPORATION 
MEMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 


AUTO TRAILER «ONLY. $39:00 


three styles of body to choose from. Write for Free 
catalog. BOWER MFG. CO., 10 AdeSt., FOWLER, IND. 


Ne 


(KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS! 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


andl monthy MILK RECORD SHEETS 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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§ YOU want your Silo to be. 


> i 


e Your Own 
Wr ite Guarantee g 
Put down in black and white what 


Then let 
that stand as OUR Guarantee of the 


tl i eee] Hel Ih 


ies padion cone bepring ae 
COPPER-IZED Metal throughout. 
Many exclusive features. Backed by 
23 years of Experience and Responsi- 
bility. Tell us what size silo you want so we 
can quote factory-to-you prices. Special dis- 
counts on early orders. 


The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 


Dept. C London, Ohie Est. 1904 
Buckeye Brooder Houses, Corn Cribs, Grain Bins 


Ut 
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DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


December Foreign Butter 


The following table of December foreign 
butter prices gives the average of weekly quo- 
tations as published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture: 


Dec. Noy. Dec. 
Market 1926 1926 * 1925 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
New York 54.7 50.6 49.2 
Chicago 52.5 48.9 47.4 
Copenhagen 37.1 34.9 36.5 
Berlin 39.3 36.9 36.7 
London: 
Danish 40.2 37.6 40.9 
New Zealand 36.8 32.3 38.1 
Australian 36.2 31.4 35.7 
Argentine 32.2 29.9 31.6 
Siberian 32.7 28.3 31.4 


December Condensed Milk 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Information regarding prices paid produc- 
ers for 3.5% milk delivered at factories during 
December is based on reports made by con- 

densed milk and evaporated milk firms: 


Geographic No. of Price per cwt. 
sections factories Range Ave. 
New England 1 $2.34 $2.34 
Middle Atlantic* 13 2.37—2.75 2.68 
E. No. Central 79 1.95—2.40 2.21 
W. No. Central 6 1.92—2.20 2.09 
North Western if /1.75—2.13 2.04 
South Western 10 1.70—2.10 2.01 
United States 116 1.70—2.75 2.22 
*Fifty-three additional factories reported 


prices to be based in part on the. current 
month’s wholesale butter quotations. Twenty- 
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These holdings include stocks in beth cold 
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per pound fat above the average monthly price. 
of 92-score butter on the Boston market; all 
milk made into butter, at a price per pound 
fat equal to the month’s average on 92-score 
butter in Boston. 


at 


Cold Storage Holdings 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) ; 
The following is a report of the cold storage 
Holdings of dairy products on Jan. 1, figures 


being given in thousands of pounds (000 
omitted) : ; y \ 
= 

Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 

5-yr. av. 1926 1927 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. | 

Butter, creamery 44,802 52,785 34,355 
Cheese, American 43,704 58,457 54,495 
Cheese, Swiss 7,320 8,958 8,394 
Cheese, Brick 1,883 . 2,347 1,799 
Cheese, Limburger 1,022 1,449 1,626 
Cheese, all other 5,778 5,438 5,606 
Eggs, case 1,372 1,688 1,111 


storage warehouses and packing house plants, 


December. Cheese 


Cheese prices on the Wisconsin Board rul 
steady, registering an advance of one cent 
during the month. The average for December 
on Single Daisies was 24.8 cents, as compared 
with 23.8 cents a year ago. During the fore-~ 
part of January prices were steady and un- 
changed at 25.25 cents, with the terminal 
markets firm and unchanged. Total storage 
on January 1 was four million pounds less 
than a year ago, but is eleven million pouual 
in excess of the five-year average. 

Cheese production for the first eleven 
months of 1926 was 394,975,000 Ibs., a decrease 
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Butter averaged 54.7 cents in December, the highest monthly average since December 
of 1920. Despite this sudden rise, which was lost in part at the.close of December, the _ 
monthly average for the year was 44.4 cents. 
1925 and two cents above the 1924 average. 


six factories reported prices not determined, 
and twenty reported plants closed. 
Manufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
sweetened condensed and unsweetened evapo- 
rated milk were as follows for November: 


Range Ave. 


Condensed, per case 
Condensed, pér ewt. 
Evaporated, per case 
Evaporated, per cwt. 
Condensed skim, per ewt. 
Evaporated skim, per cwt. 


$5.60— 6.55 $ 6.00 
9.38—13.00 10.09 
3.75— 5.05 4.32 
7.50—10.00 8.90 
4.55— 9.00 5.83 
2.75— 5.38 3.87 


November Dry Milk 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
The wholesale prices given below are based 

on reports from manufacturers governing ac- 

tual sales f. o. b. factory during November. 

Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7.5 cents 
to 13 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, aver- 
aging 9.8 cents a pound for sales, totaling 
5,997,659 — Ibs. When packed in one-pound 
cans the price reported was 32.5 cts. a pound. 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged from 21.5 
cents to 28.5 cents for dry whole milk, aver- 
aging 24.5 cents for sales totaling 565,181 lbs. 
When packed in one-pound cans the price re- 
ported was 48.5 cents a pound. 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged from 7 
cents to 10.5 cents for dry buttermilk in bulk, 
averaging 9.3 cents a pound for sales totaling 
1,186,879 Ibs. When packed in one-pound 
cans the price reported was 10.4 cents a 
pound, 


Connecticut January Milk 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion announces the following prices for Grade 
B milk delivered during January at market 
milk centers: 

All milk sold in fluid form, 9.5 cents per 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 cents per 
point allowed for other tests; all milk made 
into cream that is sold in fluid form, ten cents 


‘of imports and the possibility of increasi 
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This is one cent under the average for 


of 14 million pounds from that of 1925. Net 
imports were greater by 17 million pounds, 
and the total storage holdings were a half 
million pounds less on November 30 than a 
year previous. The net result was a trade 
output, or consumption, of 455,456,000 Ibs. 
cheese for the first eleven months of 1926, or 
1.4 per cent greater than for the same Perey 
in 1925. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture show the following aver: 
age wholesale prices for American cheese or 
the Wisconsin Primary Market: . 


m 


Nov. Dee. 


Dec. 
1926 1926 1921, 
Cts. ~ Cts. Cts 
Twins 24.5 23.4 
Single Daisies 24.3 23.9 
Longhorns 25.7 24.3 
Square Prints 26.5 25.5 


*Receipts since Jan. 1 195,358 180,232 211,70 
*Receipts for month 15,126 15,332 138,46) 
*Storage (end of mo.) 16,598 18,941 23,45 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, Nev 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. ee | 
omitted.) 4 5 ! 


>) 


December Butter 


Butter prices in December at New Yor 
advanced from 58.5 cents to 56 cents, the 
just prior to Christmas, dropped suddenly 1 
52 cents and closed the month at 54 cent 
The daily average for the month was 54 
cents, which was 4 cents above Decen 
ber, 1925, and 5.5 cents above 192) 
While demand appeared to clear the ma 
ket at these prices, dealers seemed ner’ 
ous toward the close of the month with fe 


production. 

This unsettled condition continued into Jal 
uary and by the tenth butter had dropped 
49.5 cents in New York. Market reports i 
dicate supplies in excess of demand, but 
does not seem in accord with the report th 
the receipts of butter at the four large ma 


kets for the first twelve days of January were 
two million pounds less than for the same 
period last year. Added to this is the fact 
that the report on cold storage of butter on 
January 1 shows 18 million pounds less than 
a year ago and ten million less than the five- 
year average on January 1. 

While the government weekly report for 
January 8 states that all four markets are 
very weak and unsettled, it also reports a good 
demand. ‘The lower price is doubtless due 
to “bear” sentiment that prices were too 
high to maintain a good movement of butter 
into consumptive channels. To one on the 
fence and inclined to optimism, it would ap- 
pear that by the close of January prices 
should strengthen somewkat and possibly ap- 
proach those of December but not exceed them. 

The total production of creamery butter for 
the first eleveh months of 1926 was 1,257,- 
252,000 lbs., which is 18 million pounds less 
than for the same period in 1925. Net 
reports were one-fifth of the previous year and 
| the total storage holdings were nearly 10 
million pounds less on November 30 than on 
the same date a year previous. The trade out- 
put, or consumption, was 1,789,592,000 Ibs., 
or 1.5 per cent less than the same period of 
eleven months of 1925. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of agriculture show the following average 


wholesale prices on 92-score butter (extras) 

at four of the principal markets, together 
with receipts and storages: 

Dec. Nov. Dec. 

1926 1926 1925 

Cts. Cts. Cts. 

| Chicago, 52.5 48.9 47.4 

New York 54.7 50.6 49.2 

_ Boston 53.7 48.4 49.2 

| Philadelphia 55.7 51.9 50.0 

. *Receipts for month 835,141 33,291 34,904 


| *Receipts since Jan. 1 558,334 523,193 558,922 
| *Storage (end of mo.) 19,620 36,207 25,619 


*In thousands of pounds at the four markets 

| (i. e.—000 omitted). Ninety score butter av- 

| eraged 48.7 cents for December in Chicago, 

| with centralized butter at this market selling 
for 48.6 cents. Jobbers’ prices on extras sold 
to retailers averaged 55.1 cents in Chicago, 

‘| spread of 2.6 cents above wholesale. 


Wisconsin December Con 
densery Prices 


Fifty condenseries reported to the Wisconsin 
Department of Markets the prices paid in 
December per hundred pounds milk delivered 
at their factories. Reduced to a common 
8.5 per cent test basis, these prices ranged 

| from $2.06 to $2.45, the average being $2.21. 
This is 7 cents above the previous month. 

Thirteen factories sent delayed reports for 
November, the average being $2.23. This is 
9 cents above the previously reported average 
of $2.14 for 45 factories. 


Wisconsin November Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid pro-- 

ducers a net price of 56.1 cents a pound for 
butterfat in November according to reports 
| from 95 of these creameries to the Wisconsin 
| Department of Markets,’ These creameries 
| received an average of 50.4 cents a pound 
for butter, making a spread of 5.7 cents be- 
tween the price received for butter and the 
price paid for fat. 

The range of prices paid for fat was from 
| 49 to 62 cents, with the price received for but- 
ter ranging from 48.2 to 58 cents. The over- 
run ranged from 21.2 to 25 per cent. Receipts 
of butterfat averaged 18,652 pounds per cream- 
ery. 


Milwaukee December Milk 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Producers 
announce the following prices for the month 
of December: 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $2.90 per 
ewt.; and for the portion manufactured, $2.26 
per cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per cent 
milk delivered f. 0. b. city, four cents being 
added or subtracted for each one-tenth of 
one per cent variation in test. Seventy-three 
and five-tenths per cent of the total receipts 
were sold as fluid. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association 
announces that the January basic price for 
milk will be $3.29 f. o. b. Philadelphia and 
$2.71 per hundred at receiving stations in 
51—60-mile zone. 

The December surplus prices were $2.77 first 
surplus f. o. b. Philadelphia and $2.19 at all 
receiving stations on railroad. 

These prices are based on milk testing 3 per 
cent butterfat with a differential of 2 cents 
for each half point of test up and down. 


New York’s Milk Problem 


| Ten Eyck Committee Holds Hearing 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—There are 
two committees in New York State 
having to do with better organiza- 
_ tion of milk producers. One of these 

may be called the Ten Eyck commit- 
'|tee and the other the Dillon commit- 
_ tee, because these men are chairmen 
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Better Barn and Poultry 
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Equipment for LESS MONEY 


Here is the big, money-saving message you will be glad to 
get. The old, reliable DREW LINE now offers you the 
famous, up-to-date DREW Barn and Poultry Equipment 
at NEW LOW PRICES. 
No longer do you have to envy the man who is getting his chores 
done easier, quicker, and making more money with modern equip- 
ment. Go to the Drew Dealer in your locality and see for yourself 
how DREW’S new LOWER prices have put good, practical Barn 
and Poultry Equipment within the reach of all. 


WHY PAY MORE? 


See and Compare Drew Quality and 


D-11 


Drew Low Prices Before You Buy 
No matter what kind of Barn Equipment you want, Stalls, Stanchions, 
Water Bowls, Litter Carriers, Pens, Hog Waterers, or Barn Ventilators; 
Poultry Mash Feeders, Waterers, Nests, Canopy Brooders, the Drew 
Line Dealer will show you the latest, improved styles and quote you 
surprisingly low prices that will save you a lot of money. 
Why wait? Every day you put off having modern equipment you are 
wasting time, labor, and money. After you see and compare Drew Line 
Equipment, you will be convinced that to pay higher prices is extrava- 
gance. Why pay more? 


Your Dealer Sells DREW or He 


Can Get It For You 


Drew Line Barn or Poultry Equipmentis handled by some good 
dealer in your locality. If you do not know his name, write us. 
We will tell you, and gladly send you FREE and postpaid 


of their respective committees. The 
former committee has just held a 
hearing of two days and will hold 
another later. This one is composed 
of representatives of all groups while 
the Dillon committee represents only 
three of the groups. The Ten Eyck 
committee is going to the foundation 
of the matter and will have informa- 
tion that will form groundwork for 
some definite conclusions. It will not 
consider a form of organization until 
the information is at hand. 

At the hearing there were several 
from the College of Agriculture, spe- 
cialists in their respective lines. It 
was remarked by the committee that 
the figures show that the dairyman is 
either getting practically nothing for 
his work or is receiving nothing as 
interest. The cost of producing is 
pretty well determined and the chair- 
man thinks that it cannot be lowered 
as an average on large numbers of 
farms. Whether the retail price can 
be elevated was not fully determined, 
but there seemed to be some evidence 
that it may be raised a little if han- 
dled properly. Then there remains 
the question of lowering the costs of 
distribution. On this point I am sure 
that the hearing thus far shows that 
it may be done. Professors of mar- 


THE DREW LINE COMPANY 
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keting, milk handlers, and producers 
who were present seemed to practi- 
cally agree on this point,—and the 
dealers were no less than President 
Fox of the Borden Company and V. 
A. Hovey of the International Ice 
Cream Co. 

An investigation by the college 
shows that right in our best produc- 
ing section there were 56 plants 
where a careful survey made it plain 
that 22 might have accommodated all 
concerned as well. This was by the 
college. Mr. Fox mentioned two 
plants that were handling a hundred 
thousand pounds of milk a day each 
with five men in each plant to do the 
work. He also mentioned 45 plants 
handling substantially the same 
amount of milk as these two but with 
126 men being required to do the 
work. One farmer organization to do 
the selling could eliminate vast costs 
in the way of distribution it would 
seem. Both milk dealers who pre- 
sented facts and opinions favored 
farmer organization but both seemed 
to think that there is need of co-op- 
eration between dealers and the or- 
ganization. 

It was interesting to study the men 
and the evidence. There was every 
appearance of sincerity not only on 


complete Catalog of DREW Barnand Poultry Equipment. 


the part of the committee but those 
who presented information. As I see 
it they are following the only course 
that can mean definite results. Some 
four committees have tried to work 
out something before. Now it is the 
aim to get ample information upon 
which to base recommendations. The 
Dillon committee has been invited to 
listen and to present information if 
ready to do so. No arguments are ex- 
pected between groups but facts are 
welcomed. The whole situation seems 
to be well handled. 

Among the many whom it is ex- 
pected will be heard later, are some 
one from the Sheffield Company, Mr. 
Halliday of the Sheffield producers, 
Professor Myers who has just spent 
a year studying co-operation in Eu- 
rope, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Fox of the Bor- 
dens, the president of the Milk Con- 
ference Board, and _ other dealers. 
Some other co-operatives will be 
studied in some way. Producers are 
to be heard if they will present some- 
thing of interest as no doubt they 
will, and the list is not yet exhangsted 

New York. H. Hw Lyon, — 

Uncle Ab says if,“you must kiake 
apply it where it,’will do the dace 
good. 
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What’s Left Over 


After every big dinner, or after the 
preparations for a holiday or for a 
lot of company have been completed, 
there are dabs of this and that left 
over that can be used to good advan- 
tage on the succeeding days. Upon 
looking into the cupboard on the day 
following such preparations, there 
may be found bits of cooked or un- 
cooked meat, some vegetables, pota- 
toes, cake, cooked cereal, egg-yolks or 
egg-whites, ends of bread, sour milk 
or some sour cream. 

“Not enough for the table and too 
much to throw to the chickens,” says 
the housewife, and the food is set 
back into the cupboard again, per- 
haps until it spoils and is lost. Un- 
less we take time to think of some 
way in which these ends may be 
saved, they will stand around taking 
up space, spoil, contaminate other 
food, and will finally have to be 
thrown out. 

It is a good idea to have in mind a 
list of things that left-over foods can 
be converted into, and in this use of 
foods, women most often request help. 
There are many new and interesting 
dishes that can be made from left- 
over foods, and the family usually likes 
them as well or better than the orig- 
inal dishes. The addition of the con- 
venient casserole and the deep fat 
frying basket to our kitchen equip- 
ment is especially helpful in the mak- 
ing of attractive things from left- 
overs, 

In almost every case, meat when 
purchased in a larger quantity is 
much cheaper, because some of the 
cheaper meat is sold with the good 
part of the cut. The same we experi- 
ence when we cut a ham. We know 
that there are just so many fine slices 
of ham and then there are sure to be 
some ends, some trimmings, and fin- 
ally the butt. It is much better to 
plan to have a casserole meat dish 
when these ends are left over than it 
would be to plan to have one when a 
nice fresh slice of ham must be cut to 
make ‘it. 

No matter what kind of meat or 
vegetable is used, the foundation reci- 
pe for a souffle or a croquette is al- 
ways the same. When once these basic 
recipes are learned it is an easy mat- 
ter tc adapt whatever there happens 
to be left over to fit the evening meal. 
When meat is the left-over food in 
question, it may be turned into the 
following things: It may be combined 
with mashed potato, bread crumbs, or 
cooked cereal and made into meat balls, 
escallops, casserole dishes, hash, loaf, 
or it may be combined with vege- 
tables and made into a salad, souffle, 
sandwiches, soup, or a meat pie. 

When ends of potato or other veg- 
etable are left over, they may be 
combined with cream sauce and 
cheese and made into au-gratin or 
escallops, fritters, soups, salads, and 

, soufiles. 

tooked cereals immediately suggest 
fried? ‘jmush. We are so fond of fried 
mush in “ur household that we al- 
ways plan to “C00k some extra so that 
there will be suise to be some left 
over to fry. I know, there are many 

\ 
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households that do the same. But 
when there is just a little, not enough 
to fry, just try and substitute it for 
bread or potatoes to line a casserole 
dish or mold it in cups and serve it 
with fruit juice and cream as a des- 
sert. It can be used very nicely to 
stretch the flavor of meat in making 
meat balls or meat croquettes. Or, it 
may serve as a substitute for flour in 
making muffins, pancakes, cookies, or 
as bread in making stuffing, or take 
the place of some other cereal in soup. 

Bread crumbs are so convenient 
for use that it is indeed unfortunate 
to find that the crock in which they 
are always kept has been completely 
emptied. They may be used with meat 
or vegetables for stuffing, for making 


eroquettes, cutlets, escallops, meat or 


together and allowed to boil until 
thick. This frosting is soft but not 
sticky when it is cold and it can be 
piled on the cake quite high. 

Some of the egg yolks can be used 
in making custards, mayonnaise, 
boiled dressing, cookies, gold cake, 
potato stuffing, potato cakes, cro- 
quettes, and meat loaf. The whites 
are always welcome in making top- 
pings, frostings, cakes, and pies.— 
S. K. ORMOND. 


The Kitchen Bulletin Board 


Did you ever hear of a _ kitchen 
bulletin board? It is a new idea to 
many but is of untold value to any 
housekeeper. A large board of any 
size will serve the purpose, although 
one of soft wood is preferable so that 
push tacks may be used easily to 
hold the lists in place. Or, it may be 
a large square of heavy burlap en- 
closed in a large picture frame. Pins 
may be used on this to hold the vari- 
ous papers in place. 

You hear a great deal about budg- 
eting your income, and you hear a 
little about budgeting your time, but 
my idea is to do a little budgeting of 
a great many things. And then I 
post these budgets or lists upon my 
bulletin board in the kitchen, where 
I can study them a great many times 
a day. Every housewife will concede 
that work runs smoothest when it is 


CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED FARM KITCHEN IN THE MODERN HOME OF 
MRS. W. P. JONES, INDIANA 


Note especially the amount of light in the corner of the kitchen where the most of 


the work is done. 


vegetable loaf, puddings, muffins, and 
griddle cakes. 

Fruits and fruit juices are so very 
popular that there are seldom any 
left over. When there are any they 
can quickly be turned into some kind 
of dessert or into a cocktail. When 
there is only one peach, we can still 
have peach cobbler, and when there 
are only a few berries and some good 
juice, we may have some good gel- 
atin dishes, a salad, some frozen des- 
sert, or a pudding. 

Sour milk will make cottage cheese, 
cake, cookies, steamed breads, hot 
biscuits, and griddle cakes, and sour 
cream. will make the best slaw, salad 
dressing, cake, or cookies. 

Egg yolks left over after making 
angel food cake have been probably 
one of the hardest problems in the 
kitchen. But there are ways in which 
they may be used to great advantage 
and my favorite way is making a 
chocolate frosting for which I will 
give the recipe, because I think it is 
quite an unusual one, and the very 
best I know how to make. 

To make it three egg yolks are 
used. Two ounces of bitter chocolate 
are melted over hot water. When 
melted it is beaten into a mixture of 
% cup of milk, 3 egg yolks, and 1% 
cups of sugar which have been beaten 


well planned. Therefore, I plan my 
work upon paper, using small pads 
of scratch paper for the purpose. I 
make a list of the work for the 
whole week ahead. Probably it 
reads like this—Monday, wash and 
iron. Tuesday, bake, mend, and 
darn. Wednesday, make Margy’s 
crepe dress. Ladies’ Aid in P. M. 
Thursday, clean upstairs, dentist, 
ete. Budget your work, and if you 
have a maid, budget her time and 
work for each day. You will achieve 
almost twice as much and so will she. 
She may not like it at first but it 
will accomplish wonders in the end. 
Make a memorandum of the gro; 
ceries you must buy for the week, the 


material you wish to purchase for 


sewing, the patterns and trimming 
you need, or perhaps it is bread pans 
and paring knives. 

I always list the sewing I have to 
do, both in spring: and fall. I make a 
separate list for each member of the 
family, first of the clothes he needs, 
second what part of it is to be pur- 
chased, and third that which I must 
sew for him. I do likewise for the 
household articles, such as bedding, 
linens, curtains, towels, etc. 

And as I purchase or finish an ar- 
ticle on any list, I check it off. In 


(Continued on next page) 


No. 2609—Youthful Straightlines. The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 4 4 
inches bust measure. Size 86 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No, 2957—Slenderizing Lines. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with 3% yard of = 
inch contrasting. ap a 

No. 2812—Slenderizing Lines. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 4 
inch contrasting. 

No. 2959—Bloomer Dress. The nations cut: ts 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
23% yards of 36-inch material with 3% yard of — 
18-inch contrasting and 2 yards of binding. — 

No. 2051—Attractive Apron. The pattern 
cuts in sizes small, medium, and large. The 
medium: size requires 2 yards of 36-inch ma 
terial. 

No. 2954—Ragland Sleeves. 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. S 
8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch material wi 
38 yard of 32-inch contrasting. | a 

No. 2770—Men’s and Boy’s Blouse. The pat i 
tern cuts in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 144, 15, 
1544, 16, 1614, 17, 1744, 18, 18%, and 19 inchl 
es neck. The 1544 inch size requires 8 sal 
yards of 36-inch material. 


How to Order Dattecns’ 


Enclose 10¢ in stamps or coins (wrap co} 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. Send 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every pat-_ 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit — 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size, cm 

Our patterns are made especially for us by 
the leading fashion designers of New York | 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried in our 
office and, since all orders are forwarded to — 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable ti me, 
for delivery of any pattern you order. 7 
SEVER: Weg SPA. iy Wit GSE Re ctateaba ot ae 

Hoard’s Dairyman patterns cost 
only 10 cents each. If you are buying 
any patterns it will save you money 
to buy from us. Fashion Magazine 


also only 10 cents. = 
& 


this way I can always tell just whai 
is left. 

Many plan their whole week’s 
menus out ahead of time and post 
them for the week. I always plan 
‘menus for guests and thrashers and 
keep them in sight, so that at the last 
jmoment I can tell at a glance whether 
‘I have everything ready and on the ta- 
ble or not. My aunt entertained for. 
ty at Christmas dinner last year, and 
about four o’clock in the afternoon 
she cried, “Oh, girls, what do you 
think I’ve done? I forgot all about 
those four pans of dressing that I 
made yesterday and set away for 
dinner.” 

Lists are such a help at Christmas- 
time. My mother painted china for 
years and always gave away great 
quantities of it at Christmas. Every- 
one marvelied how she could remem- 
ber just what she had given and 
‘never duplicate a dish, and many 
times give piece after piece in the 
same pattern. The secret of it was 
that she kept a beoklet in which year 
after year she wrote whem she gave 
to, just what she gave them, and 
what decoration she had put upon it. 

Memorandas of housecleaning are 
invaluable. I plan out just what or- 
der I will take the house in, how long 
it will take me, how much’ I will do 
each week, and what I will add extra 
to the washing each time. 

Another suggestion I heard over 
the radio recently was to plan out the 
children’s school lunches for the week 
ahead, and I believe this is an excel- 
Jent plan. In this way we may vary 
the lunch from day to day and the 
‘children will enjoy it more. The chil- 
dren will be eager to find what new 
‘treat there is hidden for each day. 
| If you do not have a bulletin board 
in your kitchea to hold all these 
numerous lists, they will soon be lost 
and useless. By all means, have your 
husband or son make you one some 
evening soon. And often in the cor- 
ner of mine I keep a cheery verse, a 
brave little motto, or a small picture 
I have treasured, even though it is 
only one cut from some magazine.— 
ETHEL MorrisoN—Marspen. 
| 


_ .The Imaginative Age 

_ “Oh, mother, a big bear chased me 
into the house, and our house was 
burning ‘as I passed the corner of 
father’s bedroom.” 

_ Have you ever had such reports from 
your four-year-old, or even from the 
seven-year-old? 

I had heard so many mothers say 
it had been such a hard problem to 
teach the kiddies the difference be- 
tween truth and imagination, so when 
my little girls began td talk I began 
te wonder just what the task might 
be for me, and just how I could teach 
them to @istinguish between fact and 
faney. I early resolved not to punish 
them for the “stories” they might tell 
me, until I was sure they were old 
enough and really trained to know 
“really true stories” from “play 
stories,” 

_ First I decided to take myself in 
hand and kearn more about the work- 
ings of the mind of the normal child 
that I mtght work with nature rather 
than against nature. It is natural for 
the active, healthy child to have a 


ey imaginative mind. I soon 
earned my girls were perfectly 


aormal in this respect. 


OW 


_ We made a game out of it. They 


*njoyed sitting by my side whenever I 
sewed at the machine, mended the 
lothes, ironed, prepared the vegeta- 
oles for the meals—in fact they some- 
times liked to sit so near me that it 
difficult to do the work at hand, 
but those were times when we had 
reat talks. So as long as they were 
ing to sit still, I tried to make the 
t of the opportunity to play the 
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little games that I hoped would teach 
them to be truthful, and at the same 
time make them feel that mother un- 
derstood. 

“My house is a brown bungalow 
with a room for mother and daddy, 
and a room for sister and me; it 
hasn’t any kitchen—we go out for all 
our dinners,” and the five-year-old 
would ramble on telling about the 
house of her imagination, until the 


four-year-old would pipe up, “Every 
room has a stairway in my house— 
don’t you wish you lived in my 
house?” Then I would enter into the 
game with a remark, “And my house 
has glass floors.” How they would 
laugh when mother added a bit to the 
make-up story, but they very quickly 
inquired, “Well, mother, how can we 
play in your house—we would break 
your floors?” The opportunity I 
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wanted was mine—a chance to throw 
in a little information about real 
things and make-believe things. 
“Aren’t you glad that was just a 
‘play’ house? Mother’s ‘real’ house has 
solid floors of wood that her little 
girls can play upon. Now let’s talk 
about our real house.” Then we 
described our own little cottage just 
as the girlies knew it to be. When 


(Continued on next page) 


“No. 2848—Slender Lines. The pattern cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 354 yards of 


40-inch material. 


No. 2950—-Youthful Sports Dress. The pattewn cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 


4 yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 2956—Jabot Dress. 


The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 imches bust measure. 
inch material with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
No. 2955—Bolero Frock. The pattern cuts in sizes 14, 16, and 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 


40-inch material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting and % yard of binding. 


No. 2953—Morning Dress. 


The pattern cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 


40-inch material with 14 yard of 6-inch material for vestee. 


No. 2942—Smart Plaited Model. 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


No. 2884—Surplice Closing. The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


40-inch material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. : 


No. 2321—Straightline Styling. 
inch material. 


No. 2718—Junior Frock. The pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


34 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


Size 36 requires 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40- 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 


Size 36 requires 3% yards of 


The pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 17% yards of 40-inch material with oh 
-~ 


Size 36 requires 35, ¥ards of 


Lv 
The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires,,3% yards of 36- 


Size 8 requires 1% yards of 32- or /36-inch material with 


No. 2312—-Attractive Apron. The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% jyards of 36-inch material. 


No. 2951—Smart Plaid Woolen. 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
All patterns ten cents. 


Send to Hoard’s Dairyman Pattern Department, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


The pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 3 requires 154 yards /of 40-inch material with 14, 
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a Beal 


Through First- 


UNITED STATES CREAM 
SEPARATORS save your time 
andtemper. They are quickly 
cleaned, easily reassembled. 


Every part of the disc bow] 
is open to view when taken 
apart. All discs are inter- 
changeable and are washed 
as one piece by locking on 
a special disc transfer rod. 


U.S. Cream 


Separators 


are manufactured 
in seven sizes — 
motor orengine at- 
, tachments for the 
larger sizes. 
Prompt shipment 
can be made of 
complete separa- 
tors or repair parts 
for any style. 


Stocks carried at eight 
conveniently located 
shipping points 


/ \ 
Vermont Machine Co. Inc. 


BELLOWS FALLS, 
VERMONT, U.S.A. 


Butter Must 
Look Good— 


Be Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Win- 
ter Butter that Golden June 
Shade 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each galion 
of cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter Col- 
or’ is purely vegetable, 
harmless,- and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by 
all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color  butter- 
milk. Absolutely taste- 
Large bottles cost only 35 


less. 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells 
& Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Dandelion 


BRAND 


Butter 


y it 
i Gets 4/ 
the Dirt npn 


Clark’s Purity Strainer. It absolutely 
removes all the dirt, dust and sedi- 
ment at one straining. That’s our 
guarantee and money back if it fails. 
No other strainer on the market car- 
ries such a guarantee. World’s larg- 
est condensaries such as Borden’s, 
Van Camp’s, Mohawk, Carnation, 
etc., use and endorse the Purity Strain- 
er. Recommended by the U. S. 
Government. Thousands of farmers 
wouldn’t be without it. Neither will 
you once you use it. Most sanitary 
strainer made, simplest to use, easiest 
to clean. Saves time and labor; lasts 
a lifetime. Ask your dealer. If he 
hasn’t it, send direct to us for litera- 
ture, sizes and prices, giving your 
dealer’s name. 


olor 


Puts Your 
Milk in the 
Grade “A” 


Class 
It’s impossible for 


Purity Stamping 
Company 
Dept.Q, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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an imaginative idea, slipped in, I 
would say, “Oh, no, that was in the 
‘play’ house—we are talking about the 
real house now that we are living in.” 
They got the idea quickly. The topics 
varied, but I always managed to get 
around the fact or fancy explanation 
after we had had our fun with the 
stories. 

When they came to me with re- 
marks, I would listen and show my in- 
terest in whatever they told me, and 
then ask, “Was this play or real?” 
Very soon they made the distinction 
and could tell me correctly. But I 
displayed as much interest in their 
play ideas as in their ideas about real 
things. As soon as I had distin- 
guished for them or led them to make 
the distinction for themselves, I 
showed them that I was truly -inter- 
ested in whatever they had to tell me. 
I was never shocked at anything they 
told me, or at least I never allowed 
them to feel that they had shocked me. 

One day Lillian came to me saying, 
“A big cat caught two little chickens 
while I was playing in the sand pile.” 
I did not know how true it might be. 

“We must get that cat and look af- 
ter the other little chick—was it a 
‘play’ cat or a really truly cat?” I 
inquired of my little four-year-old girl. 

“Mother, I think it was a really 
truly cat—let us go out and see.” 

We went out and I counted the 
chicks. Not a one was missing. No 
cat was in sight. I did not scold her. 
We just laughed and had a game. 
“Why, the cat has brought them back,” 
I said. “Real cats do not do that but 
play cats do—it must have been a 
‘play’ cat. We will have to watch for 
that ‘play’ cat—we do not want him 
to worry girlies’ mothers and baby 
chicks any more.” 

A few days later she hurried into 
the house to tell me Gretchen, the Po- 
lice dog, had broken her chain. I 
looked startled, but she quickly in- 
formed me it was a ‘play’ Gretchen 
that had been naughty, that real 
Gretchen was a good dog. 

I do not believe my girls have been 
very different from other children. I 
think I simply took the time to under- 
stand their little minds and to enjoy 
their imaginative ideas with them, 
and by making a little game of it and 
allowing my own imagination to 
mingle a bit with theirs, I have taught 
them to know the truth. My girls 
are now nine and ten years old. They 
have not been the problem I feared 
they might be when I listened to other 
mothers tell of the “lies” their chil- 
dren had told. Perhaps had I called 
my girls’ stories “lies,” I, too, might 
have found myself miles away from 
them in sympathetic understanding 
and unable to guide them in their 
first encounter with fact. and fancy. 
But as it is, I think we have safely 
passed the imaginative age and be- 
cause of our understanding of each 
other’s interests, we are better pre- 
pared for that next difficult time— 
the adolescent period.—(MRs.) W. R. 
CURRY. 


Wisconsin Homemakers’ 
Week 


Has mother had a vacation recent- 
ly? 

A trip to Madison during Wiscon- 
sin Homemakers’ Week, Jan. 31 to 
Feb. 4, will give her a happy holiday. 

Believing that all work and no 
play is as bad for mother as for any- 
one else, many plans are being made 
to insure the women who go to Madi- 
son a happy time as well as a profit- 
able one, according to Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones, head of Home Eco- 
nomics Extension at the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. 

The luncheons for the out-of-town 
visitors at the homes of the Daugh- 
ters of Demeter which were so suc- 
cessful last year will be repeated, 


Mrs. Jones says, and the same or- 
ganization is also planning to hold 
the annual reception. 

Friday, the Dane County Home 
Talent Tournament will be held. The 
winners of four district tournaments 
in the county will compete for the 
final prize, and an old time evening 
of fun is in store for the visitors. 


Common Stain Removers 


The Home Economics Extension 
Department of Purdue University ad- 
vocates the following stain removers: 

Grass—if colored material, use 
dark molasses—if white material use 
ammonia and water, being careful 
to wash all ammonia out before dry- 
ing. 

Blood—wash in cold water, then 
soap and warm water or paste of un- 
cooked starch. 

Ink—soak in sweet or sour milk 
several hours; if dry and set use Ja- 
velle water or ink eradicator. Ja- 
velle water is good for removing iron 
rust, mildew, fruit stains, etc., and is 
made from the following ingredients: 
1 lb. washing soda; 1 qt. boiling wa- 
ter; % lb. of chloride of lime; 2 qts. 
cold water. Add the boiling water 
to soda. Dissolve the lime in cold 
water. Let the mixture settle and 
pour the clear liquid into the dis- 
solved soda. Bottle and keep in dark 
place. In using Javelle water, place 
stained portion over a cup or bowl, 
and apply remover with medicine 
dropper, rinse with clear water. 

Tea, Chocolate and Cocoa—soak in 
cold borax water, pour boiling water 
through it. 

Mildew—lemon juice, salt, and sun. 
Or soak in sour milk over night and 
sun. Javelle water may also be used. 

Fruit—if fresh, use boiling water 
poured from height; if set, apply salt 
and lemon juice and expose to sun, 
or Javelle water may be used. 

Iron Rust—lemon juice, salt, and 
sun or Javelle water. 

Milk and Cream—wash in cold wa- 
ter, then soap and warm water. 

Axle Grease—apply lard or butter 
and wash in hot soap suds. 


in a full-dress suit! Did you rent it 


January 25, 1927 — 


TASHIONS 
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Style is not a matter of money. The womai 
who spends the most money on dress is no 
necessarily the best dressed. Very often h 
neighbor, with much less money to spend, will 
be.more smartly clothed. It’s largely a matter 
of taste. 

In our Spring Fashion Magazine, we pré 
sent a wide range of styles that are new, 
smart, and in good taste. For each one a me 
tern is offered and the designing is so clever 
that the styles are easily made. er 

In addition to afternoon and evening ‘sam 
there are styles for wear around the hous¢ 
also lingerie, children’s clothes, embroidery 
and some picture dressmaking lessons that are 
of interest to anyone who sews and of re 
help to the beginner. } q 
Send 10 cents today for your copy of this 
book. Its style value is much greater than A 
price you pay and will be saved many times 
over on patterns. Address Fashion Dept, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort. Atkinson, Wis. E 


Then and Now 


Gertie: To think you used to cateh 
me in your arms every night! a 
George: Yes, dear, and now t 
think I catch you in my pockets eve 
morning!—Good Hardware. 


Flipp: “What a surprise to see you 
Flapp: “No; but every time 1 
stooped over I thought I would.” 


NO 
ASHES 
ON 
THE 
KITCHEN 
FLOOR 
OF 
MRS. JONES 


“One of the best devices 
for saving labor in our home 
and for helping to keep the 
kitchen clean is .an~- ash 
hopper and pipe that con- 
nects my kitchen range with 
the ash can in the base- 
ment,” said Mrs. W. P- 
Jones of Johnson County, 
Indiana, ‘This device was 
made for me by a local tin- 
ner at a very small cost 
compared with its value. 
When we shake the ashes 
from the grates in the stove 
they fall directly into the 
covered can in the basement. 
which will hold several days” 
supply and is emptied at in- 
tervals by the men folks on 
the farm,” 


Surplus Control Legislation 


(Continued from page 65) 


country a policy of governmental 
price control which, if it works to 
raise prices in the interest of produc- 
ers, may at some future time operate 
to lower prices in the interest of the 
consumers? The Yearbook of the U. 
3. Department of Agriculture for 
1923 estimated the average area from 
1914-22 devoted to crops for direct 
and indirect export involved a total 
of 61,000,000 acres of crop land. 
The estimate is made also that if this 
area were devoted to production for 
our own use, we could maintain an 
increase of population of 21,000,000 
persons. Our own ‘population is in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,500,000 per- 
sonsa year. Then in 14 years on the 
present basis of increase in popula- 
tion our cultivated land area held at 
its present acreage and _ without 
further artificial stimulation of pro- 
duction will be needed to supply our 
9 wn people. When that time comes, 
and it will come before 14 years be- 
zause we shall always continue to ex- 
yort commodities in the production 
o£ which we have a special advan- 
sage, such as cotton and hog prod- 
acts, what will happen if American 
agriculture has fastened upon itself 
1 policy of government price control 
which may so easily be made to work 
to the disadvantage of the producer? 
_ It is urged that government action 
so raise the price of farm products of 
which we have an exportable surplus 
would only be doing justice in mak- 
ing the tariff effective for agriculture. 
Our government from its very begin- 
ine has from time to time for one 


Have Good Light 
(Yndoors and Out 


OU’VE solved your lighting 
roblem for all time—iiudoors 
out—the one you pect your 

Peicigan Quick-Lite Lamp and 

Lantern. When you have these 

modern light-makers you are 

sure of plenty of good light for 
any purpose anytime, anywhere. 


The Quick-Lite Lamp fs brighter 
than 20 old-style oil lamps. Itssoft,pure § 
white brilliance is easy on the eyes—ideal 
forevery family use—reading, sewing and 
for the children tostudy by. Fuelismotor 
gasoline, Nowickstotrim: no chimneys 
to clean; no daily filling. U.S. Price $9. 


The Quick-Lite Lantern {3s the 
handy, all-purpose light for outdoor 
chores, around barns, sheds, feed lots, 
granaries, garages, cellars, etc, Built on 
Bame principle as the lamp. Has mica 
chimney—rain-proof, wind-proof and in- 
sect-proof, Safe—can’t spill fuel even if 
tipped over. Two popular models: L427, 
eo built-in pump, U. S. Price $8.50; 
7, with separate pump, one dollar less, 

35,008 Dealers pel] Coleman Lampsand Lanterns, 

} If yourdealeris not supplied, write us.Dept.HD11 
i THE COLEMAN ‘ Satetp pe COMPANY 


General Offices 
Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 

Tos Angeles 
ian Fac: H 
Toronto, Ont. 
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reason or another levied duties on 
certain articles. The avowed purpose 
has generally been to protect com- 
modities produced within the country 
from the competition of similar com- 
modities of foreign production. The 
idea that the government should take 
action to raise the domestic price 
above the world price by the amount 
of the duty is a new departure in 
tariff legislation. Common justice 
would demand that the government, 
if it is to embark upon this new 
policy, should not confine it to a few 
farm products but should extend it to 
all farm products. Agriculture is to- 
day so interdependent that the prod- 
ucts which the farmers of one region 
sell in the market become the articles 
of purchase and the raw materials of 
the farmers of other regions. If the 
government is to take action to raise 
the price of bread and meat and 
grains which the dairyman, the poul- 
try raisers, the potato growers, and 
general farmers of the East must 
buy, then action must also be taken 
to raise the prices of their products. 
If the tariff is to be made effective 
for agriculture, must it not in all 
fairness be made effective for manu- 
factured products as well? 

In view of all these considerations, 
I am confident time will reveal that 
the real friends of American agricul- 


ture are those who in this crisis re- | 


sisted a price fixing policy on the part 
of the government. 


[EpitTor’s Note:—The above is a 


resume of an address delivered by 
Congressman Brigham of Vermont 
before the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Commissioners 
and Secretaries of Agriculture. Con- 
gressman Brigham is a Vermont 
product—born and raised on a farm. 
He is a farmer by profession and 
owns and operates the farm which 
has been the property of the Brigham 
family since 1803. His great grand- 
father, Paul Brigham, owned and run 
this farm from 1803 to 1838; his 
grandfather, from 1838—1875; his 
father, from 1875—1913, and it came 
into possession of Congressman Brig- 
ham in 1913.] 


Oat Hulls 


Will you please tell me how I can 
feed the following feeds to the best 
advantage to dairy cows? I have 
timothy and clover hay mixed, good 
corn silage and cornstalks for 
roughage. I am now feeding a grain 
mixture composed of 50 per cent 
ground corn, 25 per cent ground oats, 
and 25 per cent oat hulls. In addi- 
tion to this I feed about 2 lbs. of lin- 
seed meal daily to each cow. If it is 
necessary to add some other ground 
feed to obtain best results, what do 
you advise? 

Burlington, Wis. H. W. K. 

The silage and hay should be fed 
to the limit of appetite or all the 
cows will clean up. It is doubtful if 
much value can be had from the corn- 
stalks, they being unpalatable and of 
low feeding value. In the winter 
time cows should not be turned into 
stalk fields because the cold wind will 
usually take more out of them than 
they gain from the stalks. 

A grain mixture suitable for feed- 
ing with silage and mixed hay should 
contain from 16 to 17 per cent of 
digestible protein. The mixture now 
being fed contains 7 per cent of di- 
gestible protein if the linseed meal 
is not considered. A cow fed 8 lbs. 
of this mixture plus 2 lbs. of linseed 
meal would receive a mixture con- 
taining 11.6 per cent of digestible 
protein which is too. low for the 
roughage fed. 

The oat hulls have little feeding 
value. They contain only 3 per cent 
of protein but less of total nutrients 
than ground corn cobs. The fiber 
content is very high. The principal 
value attached to oat hulls is in using 
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TRADE MARK 


Supe 


Super-Zinced rust protection. 


Super-Zinced Fences are made complete in our own mills from a 
special formula of steel, and armored against rust by the heaviest 
coating of zinc that can be successfully applied to wire. By our 
process the zinc is so closely bonded to the steel that it will not 
crack or peel. Super-Zinced Fences are guaranteed unexcelled in 
quality and durability, and include styles for every field, poultry, 
It will pay you to buy 
Super-Zinced Fences and make those long-delayed fence 


garden and lawn requirement. 


improvements this spring. 
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them to lighten heavy feeds such as 
ground corn. 

A concentrates mixture suitable 
for feeding with silage and mixed hay 
could be made of 200 Ibs. each of 
ground corn and oats, 100 lbs. each 
of bran and oat hulls, 250 lbs. of lin- 
seed meal, and 200 lbs. of gluten 
feed. This mixture contains 16 per 
cent of digestible protein. It should 
be fed at a rate of about 1 lb. for 
each 3% to 4 lbs. of milk produced 
by Holsteins and 1 lb. for each 2% 
to 3% lbs. of milk produced by Jer- 
seys or Guernseys. 
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Jersey Cow Supersedes 
Daughter 


Dairymen in Northern Wisconsin 
closely followed the unusual produc- 
tion test conducted in the herd of G. 
B. Reedal. An 11-year-old registered 
Jersey and her mature daughter were 
both on test and both promised to 
break the 305-day Jersey record for 
this state. 

The daughter, King Milan’s Daisy 
2d, finished the 305-day test first with 
an official record of 625.43 Ibs. fat 
and 13,585 lbs. milk. She made this 
record with calf and therefore won 
the American Jersey Cattle Club Gold 
Medal in addition to the state Jer- 
sey championship. 

Her dam, King Milan’s Daisy, fin- 
ished test twelve days later with a 
record of 645.62 lbs. fat and 12,799 
Ibs. milk in 305 days. She thus super- 
sedes her daughter as state cham- 
pion. In a previous 365-day test she 
made a record of 729.92 lbs. fat and 
13,499 lbs. milk—American Jersey 
Cattle Club. 


GET THIS 
NEW BOOKLET 


Every farmer will want this new vest pocket book ‘Farm 
Contains information about planting, grain 
weights, postage rates, radio log, fence erection, and pages 
for crop records, live stock records and farm accounts. Will 
be mailed free and postpaid together with our catalog of 
Super-Zinced Wire Fences. Use the coupon or a postal card. 


‘Pittsburgh Perfect ana 


Coltimbia Fences 


will prove a money-making investment on your farm. With your 
fields fenced hog-tight you can rotate crops, grow more live stock, 
pasture fields as desired and practice modern, diversified farming. 
You will get the utmost service and satisfaction from Super- 
Zinced Fences with their full gauge and honestly spaced wires, the 
secure joints either electrically-welded or hinge-joint, and the 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, your new booklet “Farm 


Records”, 
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701 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


also Super-Zinced Fence Catalogue. 


. Monuments that Stand 
as symbols of prosperity on. 
more than 40,000 farms in 
the Northwest 
Triple Wall 
Tapestry Tile or 
Wood Stave Silos 


BUY NOW-PAY LATER 
NO MONEY DOWN—Pay 
baat instaliment next Sep- 

tember; final payment in 
the fall of 1928. ith all 
Roof Frame Given sruers 
forearlyshipment. It will 
Pay you to order now. 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 
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H. B. GURLER, Illinois 


(Continued) 


One of the most interesting of my 
recollections was of my acquaintance 
with W. D. Hoard. I cannot fix the 
date of my first meeting with him, 
but think it was at the first meeting 
of the Northwestern Dairy Conven- 
tion at Mankato, Minnesota, which 
was forty or more years ago. As I 
remember, 
Hoard was 
president at 
that time, 
and continued 
to hold that 
ofice until 
tehve.rs.0 ad 
Northwestern 
Dairy Asso- 
ciation quit 
business, af- 
ter the four 
states, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois, 
had organized their state associations. 

I remember we held two conven- 
tions at Mankato and two at Algoma, 
Iowa, after which one was held at 
Beloit, Wisconsin. By this time the 
officers of the Northwestern thought 
we had done our work and we quit 
the field. I was treasurer when we 
disbanded, and had $250 in my hands 
which we divided between the Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and [Illinois 
State Assceciations. 

I visited Mr. Hoard at his home 
frequently, searching for informa- 
tion and inspiration as well, finding it 
a profitable place to go. I followed 
his experiments growing alfalfa on 
city lots in Fort Atkinson, going 
there frequently, and spent many 
hours digging into dairy subjects. 

New ideas and methods were ap- 
pearing fast in the dairy and cream- 
ery field at that date. The Babcock 
test and the centrifugal cream sep- 
arator were revolutionary in their 
field, and a person in the business 
needed to be wide awake all the time 
or he was soon far down in the pro- 
cession, which was neither profitable 
nor pleasant. 

On one of my visits with Mr. 
Hoard, he told me he was looking for 
a young man to put in training for 
the Dairyman. Said he was getting 
old and that George Burchard was al- 
so quite an old man, and they would 
both be compelled to get out of the 
harness in a few years. Before the 
end of my visit, I told Mr. Hoard 
that I knew an outstanding young 
man whom I believed had the metal 
and a good start in training for such 
a man as he desired. I neither 
thought nor heard anything about it 
‘for about a year, when I heard A. J. 
Ghwver was with Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Waket Public Farm Talk 


My first’ ‘effort to talk about my 
farm experimetts in public was made 
in 1881 at Professor Hall’s fourth 
annual institute at Sugar Grove, IIl. 
Hall had heard of the hog and calf 
feeding experiments that I had been 
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conducting for several years to learn 
the feeding value of skimmilk, and he 
went after me in the same manner 
that Professor Henry did ten years 
later to get me into dairy school 
work. 

Hall used some of my pig feeding 
experiments as problems in an arith- 
metic he published about that time. 
This was a short time in advance of 
Professor Henry’s experiments pub- 
lished in the old National Live Stock 
Journal. I did not agree with those 
experiments and this led to our ac- 
quaintance. 

Hall was one of the best all around 
men I ever knew. My contact with 
him caused me to grow as it would 
any man who had anything in him. 
It caused his son Clyde to grow as a 
farmer until he won a gold medal as 
Master Farmer from the Prairie 
Farmer. Mr. Hall sacrificed himself 
in his work as superintendent of 
Farmers’ Institutes in Illinois. I vis- 
ited him frequently in his last illness, 
and it was painful to see him slipping 
away. 


Chapter 1V 
Civil War Days 


My Dear JuNIoRS:—When writ- 
ing my life story for you and I 
reached the time I enlisted for the 
Civil War, I felt that you would ex- 
pect me to say something about my 
experience in it so I wrote something 
over 1,000 words. But it read just 
like the stery of thousands of other 
soldiers. This caused me to throw 
what I had written into the waste 
basket and write your editor that he 
could not plan on anything about the 
Civil War. After a little thought 
this did not look good to me as you 
boys might think I was ashamed of 
my part in the Civil War. It oc- 
curred to me to write some little in- 
cident showing that I was there at 
least, so here goes. 

My regiment was located one sum- 
mer at the junction of the Tennessee 
and Ohio rivers. This was important 
ground as it was the line between the 
North and South. We were given the 
duty of guarding three miles of this 
line. Our lines extended from the 
Tennessee river to the Ohio river 
three miles below its junction with 
the Tennessee. The Tennessee ran 
through Rebel territory and was 
alive with an alert and resourceful 
enemy. 

At the junction of the Ohio and 
Tennessee rivers there was a ravine 
some 100 feet wide and about 40 
feet deep, and there were quite large 
trees growing in the bottom. Our 
most important and dangerous picket 
post was on the bank of this ravine. 
Quite frequently our pickets would 
be shot at from the opposite bank. 

We tried many times to capture the 
enemy by sending men to get behind 
them. This was very difficult as 
these attacks were always on ex- 


tremely dark nights. The Rebels 
could see very little unless we had a 
fire, but they knew the exact position 
of our post, and they succeeded in 
killing a man occasionally. 


This condition existed when my 
regiment was sent there. After sev- 
eral months of this annoyance the 
colonel ordered the first lieutenant 
and myself to take 25 men and try 
to solve this problem. When it was 
so dark that we could just see to lo- 
cate the men, we placed them along 
the ravine. We all laid on the 
ground and listened. We had to be 
guided by feeling and hearing as we 
could not see one foot from our faces 
after we had been in our location a 
half hour. 

The men all had their instructions, 
and each man had to act on his judg- 
ment as no commands could be given 
without the enemy being warned. We 
laid for about two hours when a sin- 
gle gun exploded, followed by a ter- 
rible yell, then silence. The lieuten- 
ant and I were about 100 feet or less 
from the place where the incident 
was taking place. After feeling our 
way to one of our men, we laid with 
our ears to the ground and listened. 

Soon a tree fell in the ravine. This 
was hard to account for as there was 
not a breath of air moving. We could 
do nothing until daylight. Then we 
went to the place in the ravine where 
we heard the tree fall and found that 
this was half a tree that had grown 
in two parts, one part of which split 
off and fell. 

We discovered by close examina- 
tion that the bark on this fallen part 
was torn, showing that someone had 
been climbing it. There were some 
large limbs just at the level of the 
ravine bank and we reasoned that the 
enemy had located themselves on 
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these limbs and when they shot at 1 
it looked as if they were shoot 
from the opposite bank. They pr 
ably felt, after the shot and yell, t 
the tree was safer than the grou 

Our report to the Colonel 
“One shot, one yell, and one 
felled.” We had no more troubl 
that post. 


Chapter V 
Hunting Experiences 


My Dear, Juniors:—I have 
bear stories that I have not told 
about. In one of these storie 
bear beat me as I could neither st 
him nor get him in atrap. I will 
you now of one that did not get a 
from me. 

I spent my time mostly hun 
deer on this trip and was stay 
with a woodsman at a lumber ec 
seven miles from the farm. 
lumberman was watching a dam 
let the water go down the river as | 
was needed to take a drive of cede 
logs down to the mill at the ri 
mouth. One day when he came u 
told me that he stopped at a ca 
on his way up and was in the kite 
looking at pictures that the cook 
pasted on the log walls the previ 
winter when he heard a noise und 
the window. Looking out he saw a 
bear feeding from the slop hole. — 

He also told me he was to ope 
the gate wide two dates as the d: 
was then below the next dam, 
that he would follow on a raft, 
ing the flood water to help him o 
some rocks and rapids. I told hi 
wished to go with him to the ¢ 
where he saw the bear and. tha 
would go up to the farm eight m 
the next day and see if an expe 
friend had come up to hunt with 
I started up the next morning, 
when half way to the farm met i) 
friend. ‘ 

The next day we took the raft, 
ter the woodsman had let the 
flow for a couple of hours, as he 
us that the raft being made o 
cedar logs would run faster than 


_ flood water and there would be 


ger of our getting on rocks in shal 
places. We had run several 
when I heard the roaring of w 
and asked our man what it me 
but got no reply. We soon reachet 
a point where we could see the wi e) 
going over a drop. 

There was no way of dodging 
matter so we dove over the drop 
four feet. Luckily the water was 
deep below the fall so no damage 
done outside of wet blankets, 
and food. Soon after this we reac 
the camp and unloaded. The wood: 
man went on to the next dam wh 
the men working the drive were 
cated. We dried out our clothes 
food that night but made no movi 
get the bear. 

The next day we planned how 
would try to get him. As the 
hole was directly under the ki 
window, I took two panes of g 
from the window and placed the 
the sash inside the kitchen so W 
could move them when we got 
chance to shoot. When night 
my friend took the first wateh. 
was to call me and we would 
shoot at a signal from him. He 
rifle and i had a double barrel s 
gun loaded with heavy buck sho 

I laid down on the floor o 

(Continued on page 96) 
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ig England Wins Contest 


| For the first time in some years the 
junior cattle judges representing 
‘England defeated the junior judging 
jteam from the United States at the 
jannual international cattle judging 
jzompetition held this past summer in 
‘England. The winning team thereby 
frame into possession of the Daily 


The score of the English team was 
328 points as against 811 points made 


ENGLAND DAIRY JUDGES WIN 


Left to right: Edward Wise, 18 years 
old; R. G. Noakes, club leader; Edith 
| Harriott, 16 years old, and John Harper, 
| 17 years of age. 


vy the Maryland judges. Edith Har- 
lott with a score of 283 and Edward 
Nise with a score of 280, both of Eng- 
and, were first and second respec- 
lively in the individual judging. Ralph 
Nalker, Maryland, was third, fol- 
owed by Arthur Dunnigan, his team 
mate, with John Harper of England, 
fifth, and Stanley Sutton, the third 
member of Maryland, last. 

» Judges for the contest were H. H. 
Saldee of Iowa and Allan Skelton of 
Sngland. The umpire was E. A. Weir 
#f Canada. The judges agreed unani- 
nously on the winning team. 


os Our Review Column 


} 

{ [A regular feature of the junior department, 
eviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
jor the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


Three series of interesting and in- 
tructive articles begin in the Janu- 
ry 10th issue. They are: Trailing 
Tolsteins to South America, Which 
sreed is the Best?, and What I Am 
‘rying to Do on My Farm. 

What has John Zoberlin accom- 
‘lished? Coming to this country 
rom Bavaria 29 years ago without a 
ollar in his pocket, he worked the 
rst year for $120. Hard work and 
hrift have earned him a beautiful 
00-acre Wisconsin farm and a fine 
erd of dairy cattle. In his herd he 
as had six 1,000-lb. cows, seven 
‘0-lb. cows, two junior three-year- 
Ids that made world’s records last 
ear, and he has raised General 
lomestead Mercedes, an outstanding 
ull of the Holstein breed. 

| How is one to decide on the best 
reed? These several considerations 
re important to the man who would 
iscover which is the best cow for his 
arm: “Which one do you like?” 
What. is your market?” “Market 
vice of the breeds,” and ‘“‘What do 
ae neighbors own?” The last is by 
ar the most important. 

| How does W. J. Dougan maintain 
oil fertility on his farm? Says this 
jouthern Wisconsin dairyman, 
Every field on my farm is analyzed. 
fost: of my fields need lime from two 
our tons per acre, and they get 
The other element that must be 
lypplied from without is phosphorus. 
| have bought some rock phosphate, 
at find that an abundance of ma- 
ur from a herd fed on a ration 
‘)ntaining bran and oil meal is put- 
ng back into the soil the elements 

ld off in milk. I am supplying the 
Ea on my farm with humus by 
Owing legumes, clover and alfalfa. 


i 


i 
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Therefore, my soils are cheaply and 
abundantly supplied with nitrogen. 

Why does he practice crop rota- 
tion? To avoid impoverishing a field 
for a single crop, and to avoid put- 
ting the soil elements out of balance. 
His clover rotation consists of corn 
one or two years, small grains seeded 
to clover one year, clover hay or 
pasture one or two years, and then 
manured and back to corn. 

How does the government grade 


hay? Alfalfa hay, for instance, is 
graded on the three factors: color, 
leaves, and foreign material. U. S. 


No. 1 alfalfa must have 50 per cent 
or more color, 10 per cent leaves, 
and not more than 5 per cent foreign 
material such as leaves and old rak- 
ings. (See “Are You Buying Hay?”’) 

Does the government inspect hay? 
Yes, at the present time there are 
two licensed inspectors available for 
shipping points in Nebraska. Both of 
these men are located in Dorsen 
County. 


Junior Letters 


A Hoard’s Dairyman Fan 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors :—Here’s another 
Junior, it’s a girl, though! I don’t suppose 
the boys will like that. 

I’ve always been planning to be a Hoard’s 
Dairyman Junior, but it always seemed that 
there was something else. But finally, here 
I am! 

I'm just a country girl, almost 15 years of 
age, brown eyes, brown hair, five feet, three 
inches tall, weigh about 110. My birthday is 
the 10th day of March. Maybe I have a twin 
sister. Please write to me if I have. 

We live on a 280-acre farm. We milk 34 
cows, have 4 horses, 2 colts, about 40 pigs, 
100 chickens, a couple of cats, a dog and a 
little puppy. 

I have a brother a year and a half older 
than I, and one three years younger than I. 

My father bought this farm seven years 
ago. He used to be a Swiss cheesemaker 
near Madison, Wis., close to a little town 
named Mount Horeb. 

He has taken Hoard’s Dairyman ever since 
he bought this place. We all like it because 
there are articles in it for every member in 
the family. 

I always read the junior page. There are 
often very interesting articles on that page. 

My father and mother like it because some- 
times there are things in it from Switzerland, 
their home country. They have lived in the 
United States for 18 years. 

We have about 70 or 80-head of cattle on 
this farm all the time, including the calves. 

All those wishing to write to me, address 
to R. 6, Eau Claire, ‘Wis. 

Helen Wittwer. 


Subscribes to Hoard’s Dairyman 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I have been 
reading our page every time Hoard’s Dairy- 
man comes. The reason I haven't written 
before is that I have been helping with the 
farm work and now have started going to 
high school. I do not have very much time 
for writing letters during the week, so have 
to wait for Saturdays to come. 

Thursday, Oct. 7th, the 4-H club workers 
had a fair in Waterville. As I am in the gar- 
den project, I brought some nice big carrots. 
I won first prize or a blue ribbon. My gar- 
den didn’t turn out as well as I expected. 

I am subscribing for the Hoard’s Dairyman 
instead of my dad. He will read it just 
the same. He says, ‘“‘there are many inter- 
esting articles in it.” I agree with him. 

My address is Waterville, New York. 

Muriel Northrop. 
oY 


Virginia Future Farmers 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—You will no- 
tice on my enclosed application as a member 
of Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors that I said I 
belong to the future farmers of Virginia, 
(F. F. V.’s.) This is a new organization of 
all the boys taking vocational agriculture in 
the high schools. 

There has been a considerable amount of 
work done on this organization in the last 
year and it is a very good organization. I 
am president of the Chapter of Broadway 
High School and will try and answer any 
questions that you wish to ask me in regard 
to it. 

I enjoy reading MHoard’s Dairyman very 
much and my only regret is that it doesn’t 
come oftener. We have arranged to have 
the magazine comes to our. agricultural 
class and we get very much information on 
dairying through it. My address is Broad- 
way, Virginia. Carl G. Showalter. 


3 
On the Care of Calves 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am glad I 
can be one of the club’s members. I have 
been given a calf to be mine as long as I 
take care of it. I will tell you how I feed it. 
Uncle told me that a young calf should be 
by itself and not jostled around, so he made 
me a pen with lots of light, and where it is 
dry. I keep my calf there by itself for two 
weeks or even three, then we have a large 
pen where the larger calves are kept, and we 


turn my calf out there when it is able to 
stand the cold better; and it can get more 
sunlight but be sure the calves are kept dry 
so they don’t take cold. 

I feed my calf first, whole oats and skim- 
milk and a little alfalfa hay and clear, cool 
water, and salt each day. 

When she is three months old which is 
soon, I will feed her ground oats and corn, 
clover and alfalfa hay. 

I wish some of the juniors would write 
to me. My address is care of Verner Soren- 
son, Mount Tabor, Wis. 

Christine Jensen. 


sy 
A Sand Table in School 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—We have been 
working in our sand table at school. First 
we made a map of South America and put all 
the products on it. Now we have a farm 
built on it. We put corn shocks on it too. 

We have started to walk to school. We 
walk 1144 miles each day. 

My sister is writing for Glen this time. 
We have our school room all cleaned up. We 
put up new pictures and white window cur- 
tains. 

Well I must close, wishing good luck to 
the Juniors. Ina Smith. 
My address is Goldendale, Washington. 

3 
Wins in Club Work 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—lI’m real glad 
to join the Junior Club, and I also belong 
to clubs in my home town. I will have a 
great time reading the Hoard’s Dairyman. 
I want to thank the Hoard’s Dairyman for 
giving me a year’s subscription to their paper. 
I was planning on subscribing for it when I 
was surprised to get the first copy. Next year 
I am going to subscribe for it and tell other 

people about the paper. 

I have a little to say to my new Junior 
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JUNIOR EDITOR 
Fort ATKINSON, WIs., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir :— 
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Club friends, and I say that a trip to the state 

fair is a great adventure. I had a great time 

at the fair and had a big surprise when I wag 

presented a silver cup for champion showman 

of South Dakota. 
S. Dakota. 


pete 
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Arden Witham, 


Demonstrating agent wanted; every county. Ex- 
clusive to right man. Sell what public wants— 
five tube, long distance loud speaker ~adio with 
single dial control. Price wi.hin reach of all. 
$25.00 retail; liberal discount to agents. Sell in 
spare time—evenings. No selling or radio experi- 
ence necessary. Territory going fast. 100 page 
Radio Book FREE. Write today—don’t delay. 
F. A. FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave., Chicago 


— Users report Miraco Radios get 
‘Uoast toCoast, CanadatoMexico,loud and clear 
on speaker; outperform $100 to $200 sets. Some 
hear Europe. Marvelous bargain! Don’tbuy unless 
30 Days Trial proves it Most Selective, Clearest 
and Most Powerful Distance-Getter among big, 
fine 6-tube radios, Solid walnut cabinet. Write Se 
Factory Prices—SAVE Up to % 
Every set completely assembled, ri tested, 
fully guaranteed. Ultra-5, $49.76 lis 
batteries, tubes, etc. at big savings. 
Free terature users’ testimony 
and BIG SPECIAL OFFER 
is ieee e RADIO CORPORATION 
jioneer Builders o: ets 
Send for Proof s19.¢ Miraco Bidg.,Cincinnati,o. 


I hereby apply for membership in the HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. 
I agree to read the Junior Department of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do. all I 


ean to make the Juniors’ Club a success. 


Please send me the badge, 


Watch Fob [ ] 
Necklace [ ] 


[mark (x) after your choice], the Button, and the Dairy Farm Boy’s Creed. 


My name is 


[Write distinctly or print] 


MM PACA OSS (18 Walatynjs-ateigharcieal< aisle Wikre, creda ates 


[R. F. D.] [City] {State] 
RE Is aie patons years old. Hoard’s Dairyman comes to my home addressed to ...... fy ae, 
So Pepe mise ctien Sealy aot tanet nc tals My favorite breed of dairy cattle is.............. at. " 


My father’s name is 


Farm Club? 


If so, what kind? 


J 
git 
Do you belong to a Boys’ wid Girls’ 4-H 
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The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER M 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNI 


Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 
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LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Shady Nook Holsteins. Two heifers sired by 24-lb. 
bull, due in April. Three bulls 10 to 13 months, 
42-lb. breeding. Federally tested. W. R. GATES, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 lbs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2-* 

My Entire Herd high grade Holstein cows mostly 
springers or just fresh, will sell any number. FRANK 
FISHER, Janesville, Wis. 27-3 

Holstein Bull, Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs, 


milk 1 day, 40.48 lbs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 
For Sale—Some splendid grade Holsteins. Cows 


springing, heifers and calves; clean herd, seventy head 
to pick from. CAMPBELL FARMS, Hopkins, Minn. 
Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, registered, 
$100. ALFAKO. FARM, Evansville, Wis. 2-5 
lf you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 


at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 
Grade Guernseys. Springing and fresh cows and 


first class heifers from an area tested county. Clean 
cattle at right prices from a breeder with 30 years 


experience. Can also furnish grade or registered Hol- 
steins. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 19-Spl 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. i1-* 


1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. 7-* 

Registered Guernsey Bull and heifer calves and 
yearling heifers. ALBERT B. HANSEN, Luck, Wis- 
consin. ee) 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

High Grade Guernseys. Justamere Guernsey Farm 
is offering your choice of herd, no- reactors, 60 day 


retest guaranteed if they go into clean place. Fresh, 
springing and fall cows. Prices very reasonable. 
CHAS. W. BLOTT, Mukwonago, Wis. 17-* 


Guernsey Bulls of serviceable age from A. R. dams; 
also grade Guernsey springers. FRUIT BROS., Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, 1-3 

A good herd of heavy producing Guernseys. 22 
young cows, registered bull. T. B. tested, free from 
disease. Priced reasonable. C. J. FRIES, Ogdensburg, 
Wisconsin. 2-2 

For Sale—Four -young ‘Registered Guernsey . cows. 
Fresh: Half-sisters to a 906-pound class leader. Fed- 
eral accredited herd. HARVEY LONGLEY, Dousman, 
Wisconsin. 2-2 

For Sale—Guernsey heifers, Holstein heifers, Guern- 
sey cows, Holstein cows, entire herd sixty head. All 
raised on one farm. Reason of selling short on feed. 
CHAS. W. O’NEILL, Bridgeport, Wis. 

Guernseys for sale. Rock County Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association (Co-operative. Write FARM BUREAU, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 2-4 

Young Guernsey Bull—Seven nearest tested dams 
average 768 fat. FRANK KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, 1-2 

For Salc—Fine herd of fourteen high grade Guern- 
sey cows, milking and some springers; also fine herd 
bull; clean herd. CAMPBELL FARMS, Hopkins, Minn. 


For Sale—Yearling Guernsey bulls from tested 
dams; also registered females, Federal accredited 
jerd. ROY BURTON, Eagle, Wis. 26-* 


For Sale—Special offering 2 registered Guernsey 
heifer calves and 1 bull not related. See display ad 
page 103. LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, Homer 
Rundell, Livingston, Wis. Er 

Guernsey Herd for Sale—20 heavy producing, young, 
high grade cows, T. B. tested, free from _ disease. 
Priced reasonable. WALTER KEMP, Ogdensburg, 
‘Wisconsin. 26-6 

Ayrshires—20 bred heifers, several due in March, 
balance next August. Price $150—200. Year old 
heifers $100 each. Bull calves by Ping Pong and sev- 
eral ready for service. ADAM SEITZ & SONS, 
‘Waukesha, Wis. 

Sunny Crest Farm Registered Jerseys. Young bulls 
7 to 9 months, $45. Sire’s 6 nearest dams average 
630 lbs. butter in 1 year. M. EMERSON & SON, 
Wheeler, Wis. 

Registered Jerseys. L. & C. MASON, Armington, 
Illinois. 27-4 

Registered Brown Swiss Bulls. Three to fourteen 
months old. Herd federal accredited. JOHN ROCKH, 
Carlock, Tl. 2-2 
aS 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Will Buy Dozen Good Producing Registgred Jersey 
or Guernsey cows, three to five years old. Must freshen 
jn three months. F. P. EARLE, Fayetteville, Arkan- 
8as. 27-2 

Wanted—Registered Holstein bull. State price. 
McLAIN BROS., Ord, Nebr. 
LS 


EXCHANGE 


Will Exchange equity in quarter section farm, for 
dairy cows. THEODORE M. JACOBSON, Route 4, 
‘Worthington, Minn. 2-2 


SWINE 
Wanted—One serviceable boar of bacon type, at 
once. BROWN BROS. LBR. CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 
Thoroughbred Yorkshire boars for sale. E, C. RAN- 


SOM & SONS, Avalon, Wisconsin. 1-2 
Large Yorkshire boars and bred gilts. MILTON 
HAND, Center: Point, Lowa. 2-4 


FOXES 


Alaskan Blue and Silver Black Foxes—Breeder- 
agents wanted, who will start with our foxes, in- 
Twenty 
CLEARY BROS. FOX 
20-12 


sured 12 months, express paid. Booklet free. 
year Weferences, six banks. 


FARMS) Seattle, Washington. 


“i GOATS 


Wanted—Good gitgde Angora buck, O, K. OLSON, 
Fort Ripley, Minn. 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize\in printing Farm Letter 


Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S caren 


ART DEPT., Fort Atkingon, Wis. 


MACHINERY 


Wanted—Farmers, who would like to make $20.00 
or more per acre by growing soybeans with the corn, 
to write for 36 page book. Address L. C. NOTBOHM, 
Rome, Wisconsin. 2-3 

Bargain—New, latest type, double unit Empire 
Milker used two months, Complete with tank, pipe, 
petcocks, 14 cow outfit. First check $125.00 takes it 
J. C. MARLOW, Mankato, Minn. 

New Perfection Two Double Unit milking machine 
used only sixty days. Will sell at big discount for 
want of’ use. OSCAR D. GRUVER, Abbottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 1-3 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Bottle filler and De Laval No. 17 cream 
separator, like new. F..H. BOYLE, Peebles, blastn 
sin, 3 

For Sale—Cherry pasteurizer, 150 gallon capacity. 
Brown recording thermometer used less than one year. 
MRS. AGNES RUEHMAN, R. 5, Davenport, Ia. 2-2 

For Sale—2 unit De Laval milker complete with 
pipe, $125. Address BOX 262, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


For Sale—Used Hinman milker outfit. Address 
BOX 255, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
For Sale—32 volt power and light outfit. THOM- 


AS RAMSAY, Merrimack, Wisconsin. 


CREAMERIES 


For Sale—Creamery in large California city. Manu- 
facturing 1000 to 1500 pounds of butter daily. Butter 
sold to local stores. Address BOX 991, Oakland, 
California. 1-4 


BUTTERMAKERS 


Buttermaker wants position. ,Backed by experience 
and dairy course. No booze or tobacco used. _ Refer- 
ences. Come on short notice. 110 WATER ST., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In the San Joaquin Valley of California farming 
is now a paying business, feeding millions of people 
in towns. Dairying, hogs, poultry and fruit should 
yield a good income. A small one-family farm, with 
little hired labor, insures success, You can work 
outdoors all the year. Best crops to plant are well 
proved. Selling is done co-operatively in established 
markets. Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway 
has' no land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illustrated San 
Joaquin folder and get our paper, The Earth, free for 
six months. C. L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization 


Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 951 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago. . 26-6 
Equipped 112 acre dairy farm. Only $3500; with 


$5000 house and barn; convenient good village and 
markets; crops of 200 bus. potatoes, 40 bus. oats, 2 
tons hay per acre; 60 acres cultivation, spring watered 
pasture, wire fences, estimated $4000 worth ‘yvood, 
50,000 ft. timber, variety fruit; good 8-room house, 
view for miles, 80-ft. hip-roofed basement barn. Will 
include horses, poultry, furniture, machinery, tools for 
quick sale at $3500, part cash takes it, Details pg. 
42 big Dus. Catalog. Copy free, STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 

North Florida Dairy Farms. No tuberculosis. Low- 
est summer price for milk $5.80 per hundred, Beauti- 
ful, high, rolling country. Permanent all year 
around legume and grass pastures. No feed to buy. 
No blizzards or hurricans, Cooler in summer, warmer 
in winter than your country. Improved farms ready 
for plow $25 to $50 per acre. Easiest terms. Splendid 
water, good roads, schools and churches. Many 
Northern farmers with pure bred herds now _ here. 
Land values rising. For details write CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Monticello, Florida. 27-4 


320 Acre Farm in Clark County, South Dakota, and 
320 acres in Richland County, North Dakota, for 
sale; or will exchange for Yakima Valley land. Also 
have dairy ranch in the Yakima Valley for sale to 
close estate. TRUST OFFICER, Yakima Valley Bank, 
Yakima, Washington, 1-2 

Splendid Irrigated Farms in the dairy, corn and 
alfalfa district of eastern Montana. Low Prices. Easy 
purchase plan. Good markets. H. W. BYERLY, 117 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 1-2 

For Sale—260 acres, modern dairy farm; near town, 
on concrete highway, southeast Wisconsin, excellent 
buildings. Full equipment including livestock, machin- 
ery and crop. Compelled to sacrifice. WISCONSIN 


MORTGAGE & SECURITIES COMPANY, 312 Brumd- * 


er Bldg.,~ Milwaukee, Wis. 26-4 

Farm For Sale—Forest County, Wisconsin. 200 acres 
with 125 acres under cultivation. Modern buildings. 
On trunk line, four miles from. station. Good schools 
and churches. Inducement for immediate sale. D. J. 
RAYMOND, Wrightstown, Wisconsin. 2-* 

219 Acre Farm for quick sale near Lake Geneva in 
Walivorth County, Wisconsin. Modern improvements. 
Compelled to sacrifice. WISCONSIN MORTGAGE & 
SECURITIES COMPANY, 105 Wells St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 2-2 

Wisconsin. Dairy farm—80 acres. Good location, 
house and barn; on main road—schools—near 
town. We also have other 40- 80- 160-acre farms. 
Cash payment only $500.00 to $1500.00, balance small 
payments. Ask for list. These farms are priced to sell 
quickly, Write today. DEPT. 20, FEDERAL LAND 
BANK, St. Paul, Minn. 2-spl. 
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OUR READERS are looking for pullets, 
yearling hens, good cockerels, etc. 


— TELL THEM WHAT YOU HAVE! 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for free samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 13-19 

Agents—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
erat BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd Street, oe 

owa. - 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen wanted to sell ‘‘Waukesha Mineral Feed.”’ 
Exclusive territory, good commissions. Ask for par- 
ticulars now. H. T. WELCH, Box 111, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2-8 


DOGS 


Pups—Satisfaction guaranteed. Registered Police, 
$12.50. Collie-Shepherd, heelers with nerve! males, 
spayed females, $10.00. Bulls—spayed females, $10.00. 
Rat Terrier—spayed females $7.00. WILBUR DAY, 
Brighton, Iowa. 

Collies—White and colors, Pedigrced, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 

White Collie puppies from registered pair, some with 
small spots on head, $7.00 and $10.00. “WERNER 
STOLL, Hotvard Lake, Minnesota. 

Two Pedigreed English bull pups, large size, with 
undershot jaw. Male, $75; female, $25. Six months 
old. DANIEL GRUNZ, Owatonna, Minn. 

For Sale—Pure Old English shepherd pups. 


The 


ideal farm dog. Natural heelers. \H. G. LOUCKS, 
Birmingham, Ohio. 

Hundred Fox and Wolf Hounds—Cheap. Catalog. 
KASKASKENNELS, Herrick, Mlinois. 1-2 


Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Tlustrated. 
Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP.. 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 


POULTRY 

Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse Geese, McCRADIE, Hen- 
drum, Minnesota. 1-4 

W. H. Turkeys; hens $7.00; toms, $8.00. MRS. 
ROSA CHAPIN, Tripoli, Iowa. E 

Mites exterminated from any chicken house in 
thirty days without oil, spray, or poison. Method en- 
dorsed by Minnesota School of Agriculture. Write for 
free circular. A. D, SCHIEK, 307E Fawkes Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 2-2 


BABY CHICKS 


Unusual chicks—Peters-Certified now for the fourth 
season sent with a real guarantee to live, This in- 
sures that the chicks are properly hatched from 
healthy flocks and helps protect you against loss dur- 
ing the first two weeks which may occur if chicks aro 
not delivered in perfect condition. We are a reliable 
organization of 250 successful poultry breeders and 
supply at very reasonable prices only chicks from our 
own Peters-Certified flocks having high egg production 
records. All popular breeds perfected in egg laying 
and health by our poultry specialist, A. G. Peters, as 
explained in our illustrated catalog supplied on re- 
quest, which also tells how you can secure a compli- 
mentary copy of our yaluable poultry book, “‘A Money- 
Making System of Poultry Breeding.’”” PHTERS- 
CERTIFIED POULTRY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Just address Peters-Farm, Box 571, Newton, Ia. 2-* 

Liberal Discount on Broiler Chicks—Get chicks for 
broilers that you can raise. We can supply left-overs 


from heavy, or light breeds from Peters’ Certified 
Flocks. These are positively not culls, but big, 
strong, bright eyed chicks that grow rapidly. Order 


now. Big discount on orders booked early. These are 
exceptional values. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for catalog and price list. PETERS POULTRY 
FARM, Box 572, Newton, Iowa. 26-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Dairy Farms Big Opportunity: South Florida where 
fast growing population makes high priced markets— 
richest muck and prairie land grows all year forage, 
as well as fruit and truck crops. Good water, good 
transportation, two cross state highways, paved, bor- 
ders property. Two mainline railroads nearby, adja- 
cent to the fast developing, beautiful Ridge Section. 
One of the best dairy developments in the state ad- 
joins this. Both east and west coast cities market 
available. Prices of milk very high. Cost of feed low. 
Large holdings to choose from. For further informa- 
tion write M. W. WOOLSEY, 430 South Michigan 
Avenue, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 2-3 


Dairying in the Ozark Region of Southern Missouri 
and Northern Arkansas means 9 or 10 months open 
grazing—pure mountain spring water—wonderful grass 
—mild and healthful climate. Proximity of the great 
markets of St. Louis, Kansas City and Memphis makes 
quick delivery and good prices. Prosperous growing 
communities, good schools and fine hard surfaced 
roads, Land can be bought or farms rented at prices 
that insure good profits. Write for full information 
about this land of great opportunity. FRISCO RAIL- 
WAY, 883 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 23-spl. 


Come ‘‘Wkhere Sunshine Spends the Winter,” and 
buy 100 splendid registered Holstein dairy cows, to- 
gether with as much irrigated alfalfa land-as you may 
desire. We cut alfalfa 6 times a year. We have no 
crop failures; no blizzards—sunshine every day and 
cows sleep out in the open. Fine market for every- 
thing we produce. Splendid residences, beautiful 1lo- 
cation, fine neighborhood. Full information upon re- 
quest. GILLETT’S DAIRY, El Paso, Texas. 


For Sale or Rent—Du Page County farm, 491 
acres. Jmproved highway, close to Chicago, unusual 
dairying facilities. Close to two schools, one-half 
mile several railroads. Three houses, all improve- 
ments. Possession March. Address 2905 HUBBARD, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

For Sale—180 modern Northern Illinois dairy farm, 
or will rent same if party buys one-half interest in 
personal property and machinery. A good income from 
retailing milk in live city. Please do not answer if 
you have no money. Address BOX 269, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

For Sale—540 acre well improved dairy farm one 
mile from Hettinger, the county seat—a good, live 
town. Good new buildings, house wired for electricity, 
excellent water. For terms and particulars address 
owner, J. A. BALSIGER, Hettinger, N. Dakota. 2-3 


80 Acre Farm for sale or rent in Waukesha County, 
Wis. Electric lights in house and barn. Some ma- 
chinery, feed, and three horses. M. L. COYLE, 781 
Cass St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Sale or Rent—Highly improved dairy farm, 155 
acres, located on the cdge of city limits Fergus Falls, 
Minn. Possession Mar. 1, 1927. ULLAND LAND 
CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 2-3 


544% acre farm; brick house, basement barn, ma- 
chinery shed, silo, 6 acres of nice timber woods, good 
soil, opposite public school and 4 mile from Ca*holic 
church and school; 7 miles from Milwaukee near High- 
way 15; terms reasonable. Address JOHN WICK, 
R. 2, Box 145, Menomonee Falls, Wis. 

Wonderful opportunities for economical dairying and 
chicken raising. Write CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Quitman, Georgia. 

Farms for Sale in Clark Fork Valley. O. S. 
McCLURG, Clark Fork, Idaho. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities, Improved 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N. Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn, 24-* 


FARMS WANTED 


Need several fully equipped farms, immediately. 
WALT MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Miltvaukee- 


January 25, 1927 


FOR RENT 


For Lease’ or Sale—One of best equipped dairy 
farms in Arkansas, on paved highway, 5 miles from~ 
city of 100,000 population. 330 acres of rich bottor 
jand consisting of 100 acres in permanant pasture, 220 — 
acres in high state of cultivation, 40 acres now in al-— 
falfa. Buildings—1 good: owner’s dwelling, 7 room 
and bath, all modern conveniences. 1 six room over- 
seer’s house. 7 tenant houses. 1 large two story and 
basement mule and hay barn. 1 modern dairy barn 
with concrete floors and steel stanchions, feed and lit- 
ter carriers and 51 stalls. 1 110-ton concrete stave 
silo. 1 large hay and feed shed separate. 1 milk 
house and cooling room. Plenty of good water. Will 
sell this desirable property or lease for a term of years 
to responsible and experienced dairyman. Address 
BOX 266, care Hoard’s Dairyman, x 

For Rent—Farm 160 acres, highly improved, two 
miles from Charles City, Iowa. Also 1000 acre sto 
ranch located near Newburg, Phelps County, Missouri, 
800 acres fenced hog tight, good buildings, near 
school, ranch spring watered, If interested write W, 
E. WALLER, Charles City, Iowa, for terms and full 
particulars. bd 2-4 

To Rent—250 acre modern dairy farm with herd o 
25 pure bred Holsteins, for term of years, References 
required. GEORGE L. WYMAN, Nunica, Mich. 1-2 

For Rent—First class dairy farm. GEORGE DAY, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 2 2-2 

For Rent om Shares to practical dairyman 150 acre’ 
farm 1% miles from Cedar Falls, Iowa. 32 head Hol 
steins, also hogs and chickens. Would prefer Da 
Swede or Norwegian with family. R. E. BOYD, 
Garrison, Iowa. re 


WANTED TO RENT | 


. Experienced dairy farmer (Swiss) with own h 

wants to rent large dairy farm (Ohio preferred). Give 

full details in first letter. JOHN STAUFFENEGER, 

Twinsburg, Ohio. Ca 
Wanted on Shares. Modern dairy farm, the South 

preferred, by man, wide experience. Reference, 

49, Jupiter, Fla. 


DAIRIES| 


Doing $850 per month busines 


Dairy For Sale, 
Write J. R. JENNINGS, Lad 


Established 8 years. 
smith, Wisconsin. 


HAY 


Alfaifa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Wr 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guarantee 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B. CAPLE, Route 
Perrysburg, Ohio. 

Wholesale hay and_ straw. Write us for prices, 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timoth 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Tlinois. ‘ 2 

Hay—Alfalfa and other kinds. Get our deliver 
prices. _ We serve you best. W. A. FERSON 
& GRAIN COMPANY,’ Kansas City, Mo. 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered pri 
ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 No. Clark St., © 
cago, Ill. 5 18 

Alfalfa and all kinds hay. Ask for delivered price 
HARRY D. GATES COMPANY, Jackson, Michi- 
gan. 

For Sale—Alfalfa and other hay, car lots. 
B. WING, Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 

Alfalfa and Prairie Hay. Delivered prices, SUTT 
PEDERSON CO., Omaha, Nebr. is 


MINERAL FEEDS 


Feed—Cow County Mineral Feed as fed by Wai 
sha County Dairymen. Send 32.50 for 100 pound t: 
bag. WAUKESHA MINERAL PRODUCTS CO) 
PANY, Waukesha, Wis. 


FEED BAGS ; 


We are now paying higher prices for empty f 
bags. . Write for quotations. THE DAYTON BAI 
« BURLAP CO. Dayton, Ohio, — 


SEEDS 


Winter-Hardy sweet. clover, certified Grimm alfalfa, 
Order clover early, crop smaller than normal. Alf 
from state registered fields; higher quality, 1 
prices. Write for free samples and delivered prices « 
Winter-Hardy seeds. NORTH DAKOTA GRIMM 
ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, State College Station, 
Fargo, N. D. Co-operative organization of over } 
growers. ; 2-2 

Alfalfa Seed—Do you know why your alfalfa winter 
killed? You no doubt did, not use hardy gro 
WESODAK alfalfa seed. The seed we market 
grown by our members who live in Western So 
Dakota. We market from producer to consumer, 
grow S. D. No. 12, Registered Grimm and C 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of variety. W: 
for price and samples to THE WESTERN SO 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EXCHAN 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, S. D.~ 

Plant Kudzu for Hay and Pasture—More nutriti 
than alfalfa and yields more. Grows on well drained 
soil without lime or fertilizer. Never has to be re 
planted and never a pest. Write for information. 
CHEROKEE FARMS, Monticello, Florida. 14 

Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed direct from 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and best. St 
postal for samples and folder for full information. 
TRIANGLE RANCH, ‘Cottonwood, S. D. OT 

Certified seed corm and Grimm alfalfa. Pure grass 
seeds, seed grains and poultry supplies. Booklet of 
seed bargains free. Write NORTH STAR FAR 
Cokato, Minn, ‘ Z 

Clover, Alsike and Timothy Seed mixed, $4.75 pel 
bushel. Alsike and Timothy mixed, $4.50 per bushel’ 
Clover and timothy mixed, $4.65 per bushel. Bs 
free. J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Tl, ; 

Alfalfa Seed—92% pure, $6.80 per bushel; Scarii 
sweet clover, 92% pure, $5.00; bags free. GEOR 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 2 

Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed. 
sweet clover. Reasonable — prices. 
Newell, South Dakota. 


For Sale—Seed Corn: Silver King, Golden 


Northwest Yellow Dent. CHESTER KETIS' 
Orangeville, Illinois. 

Nebraska-Grown choice alfalfa seed. $13.50 
bushel. ROSENBERG BROTHERS, Lexing 
Nebraska. be 


KODAK FINISHING 


Amazing Trial Offer! One Kodak roll film deyel 
oped; 6 fine glossy prints; only 15e. ASSOCIAT 
PHOTO, Box 1463-L, Cincinnati, O. 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS 


Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. V 
for samples. DEPOY ~DLOTTLE CAP COMP. 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 


RAW FURS WANTED 


Wanted—Ginseng, Skunks, Raccoons, Minks, Mt 
rats, $1.75, Weasels, $1.50. Postage refunded. Mk 
price list free. STERNS’, FURS, New Brunswic 
New Jersey. 3 


STATIONERY ~ 


Your stationery represents you. Good qu 
paper with an illustration of your farm or men 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little mt 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads an 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horse: 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 
ranch and _ cottage names, 25 cents. HO. 
oa ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Atki 

is, : 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewing. 4 tbs., 
$1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money, pay postmaster on 
= 


rrival, Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users, 
UNITED FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, 
‘Kentucky. 2-4 


Aged leaf tobacco. Select chewing 3 pounds $1.00; 
40—$3.00. Best smoking 10—$2.50. Good 10—$2.00. 
Soraps, 10—$1.00. Prompt shipment. Money back if 
not pleased. CO-OPERATORS, Murray, Kentucky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing or smok- 
ing, 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00. Cigars $2.00 for 50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 1-2 

Homespun Tobacco. Guaranteed. Chewing, five 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; Smoking, 10 $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. UNITED FARMERS, 
Bardwell, Kentucky. 1-2 

Homespun Tobacco. Chewing or smoking 5. Ibs. 
* eee ten $2.00; cigars, $1.80 for fifty, $3.26 for 100. 

uaranteed. Pipe free. Pay when received. FARM- 
ERS’ UNION, Paducah, Ky. 2-4 

Homespun Tobacco—Mellow, sweet, aged in bulk; 
Smoking, 15 lbs. $1.50; Chewing, 15 Ibs, $2.25. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Pay when received. FARMERS’ 
UNION, Mayfield, Kentucky. 2-2 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 


please you. Write us now so you will have your 
supply on ' hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson,, Wis, 26-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Investigate before buying harness. Send for ‘‘Wear- 
More”’ catalog. Pay $5.00 after thirty days free trial. 
Easy monthly payments. JOHN C. NICHOLS CO., 
‘1867 Erie Avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 1-4 

Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
fommodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid, HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 24-* 
eas ae en ee ee 


TESTERS WANTED 


fowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
@ry $900 per year and up, plus board. ‘Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references first 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames, 20-* 
Wanted—Experienced tester for cow test association, 
organized and ready to start work. Need not apply 
unless first class recommendations and_ training. 
WALDO McCORKLE, Secretary, Columbia, Ia. 2-3 
—————— 


Advertising in this department Is 8c per word. 
Remit in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Dairy Farm Managor open for position March 1st or 
ater. 35 years old, married, 3 children, life experi- 
ence pure-bred Holsteins, modern machinery, crops, 
Soils, feeding, fitting for show and test. Made several 
world’s records, Competent of taking full charge. Best 
of references. Willing to board help. Prefer Ohio or 
Michigan, but will go anywhere. R. N. LYKE, 
Woodlands Farm, White Plains, N. Y. 

Experienced, single farmer, 33, looking for good size 

farm on percentage salary or both. Thorough knowl- 
edge of tractors, farm machinery, and all practical 
farming. Can prove it, Have good married man if 
n Good worker and good man to get along 
with. Five years on present job. HAROLD MIN- 
DORFF, Fitchome Farms, Aurora, II. 
_ Single dairyman, 24, desires position May 1st. One 
year tester, two years herdsman, A. experience, 
lifetime farmer. Thoroughly understand rations and 
f . Capable farm manager. Permanent place de- 
sired. $85 and bonus. Satisfaction or no pay, Refer- 
enees exchanged, Address BOX 258, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


Wanted—Position as herdsman on up-to-date breed- 
ing establishment ky married man, 24 years of age; 
7 years experience with pure breds: State school edu- 
tation, 12 medals including one medal of merit last 


4 years. References furnished. $120 per month; avail- 
able immediately. HERDSMAN, 91 Main Street, 
Attica, N. Y. 

| Wanted—Position as manager or herdsman. Expe- 


tlenced in. production and reproduction of cows and 
crops, raising calves, Am a good mechanic. Can fur- 
ish A-2 references and A. R. records. Prefer posi- 
tion. witle room for advancement. HAROLD LIVINGS- 
TON, Geons, City, Wisconsin. 
_ Married man, 35 years old, Swiss descent, no smok- 
er Or boozer, experienced in practical farming, desires 
>osition on farm, or will rent on share where no cap- 
tal is required. References exchanged. Address BOX 
74, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Position wanted as manager or herdsman. 36 years 
‘Id, married, two children, Experienced in’ the 
sreeding and showing of pure bred cattle and pro- 
luction of high class market milk. Now in New Jer- 
ey. References exchanged. Address BOX 263, care 
doard’s Dairyman. 
| Wanted—Position by March ist as manager, by 
aiddle aged man, Swiss nationality, on up-to-date re- 
ail dairy farm or in milk plant. Can produce finest 
farket milk. Experienced farm and dairyman. Refer- 
jhees. Address BOX 261, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
| Wanted by experienced herdsman and son, small 
Position on first class Holstein dairy farm. 


/amily, 
‘amiliar with different kinds of milkers. Hustler, 
Address BOX 260, care Hoard’s 


ie reliable. 
I . 

Wanted—Position. By honest, reliable, experienced 
ad Successful farmer in all lines modern breeding, 
sting, showing and caring for dairy cattle: field 
|ork anc modern machinery. Address BOX 277, care 
)oard’s Dairyman. 2-2 
| Position Wanted—Experienced, practical farm man- 
er and stockman. Can handle men and get results. 
fife would cook for few men. Exceptional references. 
| ddress BOX 259, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 2-2 
| Experienced, single man wishes position as test cow 


an_in_ good herd. Holsteins or Guernseys pre- 
Tred. references, ROBERT MARSH, Quincy, 


\ichigan, 
| Wanted—Good farm home for eighteen-year-old boy, 
ir Wages and good environment asked. MARY B. 
ORTON, Route 1, Sandy Hollow Road, Kinsey’s Ad- 
tion, Rockford, Illinois, 
‘Qualified farm manager. Certified milk, official test- 
8, general, grain, dairy, fruit, forestry. Marketing, 
jiolesale, retail. Farm and college training. C. D, 
| » Williamsburg, Mass. 
Experienced, married herdsman secks position with 
jJernseys. Good references. Illinois or Southern Wis- 
‘asin preferred. Wife willing to help with houseworl:, 
dress BOX 256, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
‘Position wanted for March 1st by experianced farm- 
On modern dairy or stock farm. Wife can help in 
iry or board additional help. Good references. Ad- 
ess BOX 267, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
arried herdsman. 


References— 
Address BOX 275, care 


aretaker position on gentleman’s estate, 
work, Experienced. Reference. WILD 


Quincy, Michi 
arn ‘work, Good milker, 
Sidney, 4, ¥. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


POSITION WANTED 


Position wanted as herdsman March 1st by middie 
aged, married man and grown son. Stiss nationality. 
Holstein herd and southern states preferréd. Address 
BOX 257, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Wanted—Position by thoroughly experienced single 
man in bottle house, barn, or test barn. Best habits. 
State salary and living conditions, Address BOX 272, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position. Single man, age 35. Lifetime ex- 
perience with dairy cows, good dry hand milker, good 
calf raiser. Clean and. good habits. Available at 
once. L. J. STOCKERT, Churnbusco, Indiana. 

Married man, 26, wants foreman job on Ranch in 
Montana. No children, Address BOX 268, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Single man wants position as herdsman or manager 
on up-to-date edairy. Reference, State wages. 
HENRY SKOW, Pine River, Minn. 

Wanted—Job on farm by March the first, 22 years 


old, 8 years’ experience. Good worker. PAUL 
CZAIKA, 125 Sycamore St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Position Wanted as herdsman. Single, age 30, 


college graduate, best of references. WM. HALL, 
Paul Smiths, N. Y. 

Manager—Salary or shares, Expert Holsteins, poul- 
try, hogs, Practical, fully informed, Address BOX. 
273, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


HELP WANTED 


Help Wanted—Married man thoroughly experienced 
operating Surge milkers. Must know ‘how to operate, 
care for the machines, and keep, cows’ uddersi in per- 
fect condition. Also married man thoroughly familiar 
with milk house work in certified dairy. Also 3 first 
class barn man for certified dairy. Unless; you havo 
had plenty of biel deans are willing: to work any 
place in whe dairy Where needed, and can furnish first’ 
class references from previous employers, do got 
waste your time nor mine, Salary $75.00 per month 
with living quarters, garden spot and, milk.” Give full 
details _and number in your family in firsti letter. 
EDWARD SOPH CERTIFIED JERSEY DAIRY, 215 
Alexander Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Wanted—Experienced men for farm work on a mod- 
erm Michigan farm, to start work March 15th or 
April ist. Must understand good farming methods 
and machinery, be good with horses and willing to 
do good work. Give experience and qualifications in 
first letter. Wages $60.00 per month with room, and 
board. Address BOX 242, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 1-3 

.Wanted—By March 1, on large dairy, farm, man 
with tractor and farm machinery experince. One 
able and willing to take the lead as working fore- 
man, Steady work and good home. In writing give 
age, experience and possible wages expected. References 
required, Address BOX 245, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, 1-2 

Wanted—A herdsman who is capable of taking 
complete charge of a pure bred Holstein herd of forty 
animals, twenty milking cows with De Laval milker. 
Some Advance Registry experience preferred. Apply 
stating wages expected. Six room modern house with 
heat and milk furnished. COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF & BLIND, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

Wanted—Single, middle-aged man to work on dairy 
farm. Must be familiar with all kinds farm work. 
Farm of 100 acres. Milking about 15 cows. Mechani- 
cal milker. No cigarette fiend or crank meed apply. 
Steady work year round, good home. State wages ex- 
meee in first letter. CHARLES ZINGG, Lime City, 

io, 

Wanted—Experienced creameryman for bottle house 
on large Holstein farm, 40 miles from Chicago. Mod- 
ern up-to-date creamery and farm, Some preference 
to single man. References must prove, his ability and 
character. Only first class man considered: Write in 
detail to BOX 270, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Real farmer, able to handle all farm wrops, keep 
help busy in field, run tractor and all farm: ‘mackin- 
ery; willing to work under manager. Good opening for 
experienced man. References required. State wages. 
Near Philadelphia, Address BOX 276, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150-$250 monthly; 
also clerks, railroads every where (which position?). 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, 
New York. 1-2 

Experienced Test Cow Feeder, either married or 
single wanted. An excellent opportunity with one of 
Wisconsin’s best Guernsey herds. The right man will 
be advanced as he demonstrates his worth. LARSENS 
FERN-DELL FARMS, Green Bay, Wis. 1-* 

Wanted—Married man, no children, March 1st, 
Good wages for man handy withj tools, tractors, etc., 
or good teamster. Wife to boara help at $35.00 per 
month per man. References required. Address BOX 
265 care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Married man age 25 to 35 to work on 
farm and help milk. Must be steady, good worker, 
One hundred month. Good three room house, milk, 
garden, and steady employment. To be here by first 
February. JACOB CHARAK, Shasta, California. 

Wanted—Reliable single man on small dairy farm. 
Good living and working conditions. No smokers. Ref- 
now required. CLAUDE EWART, Route 2, Akron, 

0. 

Railway Positions—Men, 17-40, wanting positions 
Office or on trains, $125-$400 monthly, freo passes, 
experience unnecessary, Write BAKER, Supt., 124, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1-24 

Wanted—Single man for farm work. Must be ex- 
perienced ‘and reliable. State age and wages, Year 
around job, HERMANN KELCH, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. 1-2 

Sinole_man of good habits for year round dairy 
and general farm work. Modern equipment. State 
age, experience, and wages expected. Your letter ans- 
wered. EDGAR HUEBBE, Beloit, Wis. 

Wanted—Experienced single assistant for bottle 
house on dairy farm in Illinois. $65.00 per month, 
good board and $150.00 bonus for year of satisfactory 
work. Address BOX 271, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Wanted—Single man by March first to work on 
dairy farm, Must be a dry hand milker, no smoking 
allowed in buildings. Wages $50.00 per month, 
NOTTEN FARM, Grass Lake, Michigan. 

Wanted—Married man with small family on dairy 
farm, near Milwaukee. Separate house, steady posi- 
tion. Address BOX 264, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Married man on 65 acre Island farm, for 
cattle, hog and poultry raising. LOCK BOX 42, 
Hustisford, Wis. 

Wanted—Single man to work with Holstein cows. 
Also married man with small family for general farm 
work. Good wages paid and only high class men 
wanted. LAKEFIELD FARMS, Clarkston, Mich. 2-2 

Wanted—By March, small family with two or three 
good milkers. Modern buildings, good pay. Address 
JOHN SPANGER, Hebron, Ml. ‘ 

Wanted—Single man on modern dairy farm 44 mile 
from city. No cigarettes. State wages first letter. 
BYRON GATES, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 2-* 

Man Wanted—Single, for farm work. Experienced 
and good milker. State wages. R. KRISTENSEN, 
R. 3, Woodstock, Tl. 

Wanted—Man for general farm work. State wages 
in first letter. JOH REUSCH, Elizabeth, Illinois, 

Wanted—Man to work farm _on skares or by the 
month, GRANT RANDELL, Hebron, Ill. 

Married farm help wanted. State experience. 
ALBERT SCHROEDER, Route 4, Marseilles, Il. 

Wanted—Good dairy hand at once. Holsteins. State 
wages. PLAINS DAIRY, 3127 Thomes, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU SEE THE 
SAME AD? 


Our friends watch these columns 
closely and it pays to advertise to 
them if you want a job or want a 
man. 


soon be ready to mail. 


GEO. A. FOX, Prop., 
R. E. HAEGER,. J. 


SUIT 


COMPLETE DISPERSION SALE 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1927 


At Stevens Stock Farm - ¥/2 mile west of SYCAMORE, ILL. 
LES SSS eS ee S| Se ES SEIS 


80 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


36 Cows in milk, all young in ages; 11 Heifers ready to breed, 16 Heifers 
bred to freshen soon; 12 Heifer Calves; 5 Bulls 


This includes our three herd sires whose dams have 30.73 lbs., 31.67 
lIbs., 32.47 lbs. butter seven days. ] 
best bred seven-day and yearly record herd sires we could obtain. 
Watch next advertisement for details or send for circular which will 


E. MACK—Auctioneers 


31 


For years we have only used the 


SYCAMORE, ILL. 


TMM MM 


Red River Valley Breeders’ Ninth 
ANNUAL HOLSTEIN SALE 


10th 


CROOKSTON 
MINNESOTA = 


service. 


Minnesota Pure-bred Sire 
Campaign 

Through the co-operation of the 
various live stock breeders’ associa- 
tions in the state of Minnesota, and 
particularly through the efforts of 
the members of the Minnesota Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association, the Min- 
nesota Pure-bred Sire Compaign has 
been taken over by the Minnesota 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association and 
will be carried on in the same man- 
ner as the bull campaign but will be 
wider in its scope. 

Axel Hansen, nationally known 
Holstein judge, has been employed by 
the Minnesota Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association to act as state manager 
of the pure-bred sire campaign and 
in making this selection the associa- 
tion has secured a man whose train- 
ing in live stock development is very 
sound. 

The pure-bred sire campaign as 
conducted by the Minnesota Holstein 
Breeders’ Association was very suc- 
cessful when it is considered thatthe 
management was busy with many 
other projects relative to the state 
Holstein Association. During the 
time the work was carried on, over a 
period of three years, seventeen 
counties were covered and a total of 
1,215 pure-bred sires of all breeds 
were placed, making an average of 
71 per county. —The Minnesota Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association, 


Sale Announcements 


Jan. 26—Andrew Dixon & Son, Holsteins. 
Rockford, Minn. 

Feb. 10—Holsteins. Ninth Annual Red Riv- 
er Valley Holstein Sale, Crookston, Minnesota. 
Melin—Petersen Co., Mers. 

Feb. 15—Holsteins. Bailey & Bailey, Belvi- 
dere, Ill. 

Feb. 16—Holsteins. Spring Dell Stock Farm, 
C. H. Lichtenwalner, Prop., Monroe, Wis. 

Feb. 25—Holsteins. Dispersion of George 
Fox’s Holstein herd at Sycamore, Il. R. E. 
Haeger, Mer. 

March 23, 1927—25th and semi-annual sale 
of Registered Guernseys. Waukesha County 
Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n., Waukesha, Wis., 
F. E. Fox, Sec’y. 

Mar. 24—La Crosse County Guernsey Breed- 
ers. Registered and high grade Guernseys, 
West Salem, Wis. H. W. Griswold, Sale Mer. 

April 26—Holsteins. U. S. National Blue 
Ribbon Sale at Oconomowoc, Wis. Haeger, 
Baird & Darcey, Sale Mers. 

April 27-28-29-30—Holsteins. U. S. National 
Spring Sale at Waukesha and Watertown, 
Wis. Haeger, Baird & Darcey, Sale Mers. 

May 3, 4, 5, 6, 1927—Fond du Lac, Wis. 400 
head registered Guernseys. O. G. Clark, West 
Salem, Wis., Sale Mer. 

May 9, 1927—First Annual Guernsey Sale. 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Jct.. N. Y¥, 


= 60 PURE BREDS 


Choicely bred animals largely of Sir P O M and Bess 
Burke breeding. A great lot of females from calves 
up. Several springers and record cows. 
tionally fine lot of bulls, most of which are ready for 


An excep- 


Further particulars gladly furnished 
MELIN-PETERSEN Co., Sale Mgrs., 306 Gorham Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


3 GOOD BULLS 


9 to 12 Months Old 


All three are by Segis Prospect Eminent, a 
30-Ib. 1,165-lb. grandson of Matador Segis 
Walker and Segis Pietertje Prospect. 

No. 1, born Feb. 8, ’26, is from Piebe Home- 
stead Ormsby Fobes, 25.7-lb. 4-year-old 
that has produced over 500 Ibs. fat each 
of past two years in C. T. A. Price $175. 

No. 2, born Feb. 20, ’26, an excellent individu- 
al, from De Kol Netherland Homestead, 
25.19-lb. cow. Price $200. 

‘No. 3, born May 7. A good, straight, well 
bred calf, priced worth the money at $150, 

The herd is clean. Write today. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
Props. Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm 


FREEPORT ° ILLINOIS 


YOUNG BULLS 


Priced to Sell! 


I am sold out of serviceable bulls but hare 
some excellent bull calves 2 to 4 months old, 
priced right. They have the type and breed- 
ing that will suit you and are from A, R. 
dams. Write today. 
HARRY M. WOOD, 


Delavan, IIL. 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS HOME DAIRY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFERS FOR SALE at reasonable prices from the first 
accredited herd in the United States, PURE BRED 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MALE CALVES from one 
month to seven months old, from yearly tested dams 
and sons of General Piebe 323266 H. B. One of the 
richest _bred sons of the well Inown K. P. O. P. whose 
descendants have in the past eight seasons won no 
less than 553 first prizes. His five nearest dams, all 
have 1,200 lbs. butter in 265 days. ~Also sons of 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Lad 297377 H. Bz 


| 


7, 
oy 


: BULLS! 


Grandsons of North Star Joe Homestead 
T. B. Tested — Age1to6 mos. 


H. OF C. FARM, Ne. Milwaukee, Wis, 


ae 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulis between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a 14 interest in some of the best 
ones to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 


females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 
Champion Holstein bull. 
BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 
A FEW REGISTERED HEIFER CALVES 
for sale. Sire’s dam 1,016 lbs. butter in year, 
Dams have good records. Prices $50 to $75. 
Accredited herd. a 
B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 


HEAVY PRODUCING | 


JERSEYS 


Serviceable bulls and youngér for sale, from 
herd that averaged 505.%1 lbs. butterfat in 
C. T. A. past year. Acvredited herd, no abore 


tion. Prices reasonable. Write or call and 
see herd. . t 
W.H. EDDY HOWARD LAKE, MINN. 


PA 
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Ricardo 
Replacement Head for 
FORDSON 


Earns Dollar 
a Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 
day and get three to five more horse power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour’s time needed. 
Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 
erate in price and sold with a money-back 
guarantee. Writefor “Ricardo Replacement Head” book 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dedge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 
960 St. Paul Ave, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


Don't Pay 


for. 


4 Months 


Wewillsend you an OldeTan Metal-to-Metal 
Harness—and you need not pay us a cent for 
4months. You have a 30 days’ Free Trial—with- 
out the slightest obligation to buy unless 
satisfied. Use this harness as if it were your 
own and put it to every test. If not satisfied, 
send it back at our expense. If satisfied, 
pay us nothing until four months after you 
receive the harness. 
Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal 
ing Harness With Back Pads 
Nine Other Models 


Write at once for the remarkable story of 
this famous Olde Tan Harness. Olde Tan 
is made extra heavy, of only the strongest 
hides, perfectly tanned, and has the “Buckle- 
jess Buckle,”’ which is far stronger than the 
ordinary buckle, and cannot slip. These 
features alone give Olde Tan marvelous 
strength and durability—but, in addition, 
many more years have been added to its 
life by Metal-to-Metal construction at every 
point of greatest strain and friction—making | 
it the harness supreme! 


One of the many places at which Metal-to-Metal 
reinforces Olde Tan ; 


*““Not a Cent for Repairs!” 


So writes Lewis Hunt, Prescott, Kas., after 
3% years’ use, and he adds, “‘If ] had to buy 
100 moresets they would all be Olde Tan.” 
“4 years and no repairs’”’ writes W. 
Grady, Wall, So. Dak. “A runaway, witha | 
corn binder, cut off three fence posts and 
four telephone poles—and we have proof 
mothing ripped or_tore on the harness.” | 
—C.W.Schubbe, Elgin, Ill. Ifyou want a 
harness you can depend on—get Olde Tan! | 


Mail Coupon for 
Free Catalog! 


Do it now! A poor harness is dear at any | 
ptice! If your harness breaks duwn during 
‘spring work, the delay may cost you many 
times the price of Olde Tan. Sodon’t wait! 
‘Get it NOW! Remember—30 days’ free 

trial, $7.50 per month. Or nothing to pay | 


a Pla A Tike 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


e 


A Ass’n. Report 
Association ‘3 


High Herd Average 


State No. of Ave. Ave. 
Mo cows milk fat 

Lbs. Lbs 

Mo. Tewis Co. Noy. 249 369 18.7 
a Harrison Co.* Dee. 236 ©6339 18.4 
Ida. Pioneer Nov. 492 520 23.8 
2 Gooding-Jerome ihe 612 635. 27.9 
Minn. St. Louis Co. 1* Dec. 818. 529. 21.5 
Tenn Hamilton Co. oh 647 498 24.7 
ti. Ogle Co. # 406 695 24.0 
W. Va. Pan Handle K 261. 615 27.3 
Va. Loudoun 3 Nov. 731 446 20.6 
Wis. Algoma Dec. 378 603 23.7 
ze Spring Valley* 7, 411 - 555 23.6 
Utah Cen. Cache Co. 605 705 25.9 
Mich So. Newaygo* pe 258 452 19.4 
=, Tonia-Belding* ig 392 708 27.9 
‘ Kalamazoo 3* de 228 592 24.4 
Leelanau Co.* Nov. 213 343 413.9 
Livingston* oh B17 «654 24.3 
Chippewa* As 270 «=557 «21.8 

Branch Co. aa 194 550 26.2 

No. Wexford <i 184 344 ore 


So. Kent Co,* 4 269 «579 


No. of Ave. Ave. Owner 
Breed cows milk fat : 
Lbs. Lbs. 

J. 8 611 36.0 W. Conover 

J. 10 559) 32.2 J. Van Hooser 
J.-H 8 892 36.1 J. R. Crawford 
G. H 15 11938 44.7 G. Faulkner 
G.G 9 660 30.7 B, Fisk 
G. J. 16 593 34.7 A. A. Little 

R. 0 8 +1282 43.5 J. Hemingway 
R. I 15 686 38.6 J. R. Lough 
H,-G 17 858 34.8 ¥F, T. Anderson 

G 16 653 30.8 H. Harmann 


kismet Gain Ome 


G. 16 1066 37.9 Dugdale & Walker 
G.H 5 1516 48.7 V. Perkes 
G. 8 824 35.9 LL, Hoyt 
R. 6 1367 44.0 I, Larson 
J.- 7 1025 42.3 ¥F, Jager 
Ws 8 627 31-2 J. Hilbert 
BR. Hi: 14° 1043 37.1 E. H. Morlock 

H. 8 921 35.6 Curtis & Caldwell 
R. J. 8 630 33.8 J. Pridyears 

4 6 780 40.9 S. Teed 

R. G. 8 830 40.9 E. Ruehs 


*Retest rules followed. 


Use of Barn Sheets 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The average 
production of the South Newaygo As- 
sociation of Michigan is gradually in- 
creasing, although cows are freshen- 
ing much later than usual. Despite 
the adverse weather conditions this 
fall the production was slightly great- 
er than last year until this month 
when the average was four pounds 
fat below December of last year, due 
to the smaller number of fresh cows. 

In regard to the keeping of barn 
sheets, I would like to say that the 
idea of carrying them for three or 
four months is very good. A tester 
then has them for comparison. But 
it seems to me that a tester has a 
great plenty to carry with him with- 
out any unnecessary luggage. Why 
not leave the barn sheets each month 
in the member’s herd book? They are 
always handy for the owner in look- 
ing over and comparing one month 
with another and the tester has ac- 
cess to them each month. When a cow 
has freshened soon after my previous 
visit, then her record is figured for a 
full month and the extra day’s credit 
written in above the month’s record. 
The two are added together when 
put in the herd book, mostly as a mat- 
ter of neatness, but the barn sheet 
not only shows the complete record 
but also the record for the 30 or 31 
days in that testing period. Thus the 
barn sheet may show things in a 
more detailed form than the herd 
book and may help the owner in look- 
ing over the month’s work. 

Furthermore, detailed feed help 
should be on the back of each and 
every barn sheet, showing the ration 
suggested to feed together with the 
amount of grain each cow should 
have. CLARENCE PRENTICE, Tester. 

Michigan. 


Alfalfa as the Only Feed 


Hoarp’s DaAiRYMAN:—Figures of 
the second annual report of the Lake 
County, Montana, C. T. A. indicate 
that good alfalfa hay and well kept 
irrigated pastures which were the 
feeds used mostly by the members 
were also the most profitable feeds. 


the association was one of the two 
herds last mentioned, making 386 lbs. 
fat each on alfalfa hay and irrigated 
pasture alone. 

Grouping the cows according to 
the returns above their cost of feed 
finds that of 27 cows with an income 
above feed cost of over $125 each, 
nine were fed considerable grain, 
eight were fed less than 200 Ibs. each, 
and ten received no grain. 

Of 31 cows with an income of 
from $100 to $125 each above feed 
cost, 12 were fed more grain, 10 less 
than 200 lbs. each, and 9 were fed 
no grain. 

Of 69 cows with an income of from 
$75 to $100 each above feed cost, 


24 were fed more grain, 16 less than . 


200 lbs. each, and 29 were fed no grain. 
Alfalfa hay was sold at around $8 
per ton in the stack but figured here 
at $10 per ton and the pasture 
around $2 per cow per acre monthly. 
The usual grain mixture was barley, 
oats, and bran, figured at a cost of 
from $30 to $35 per ton. te 
Montana. C. A. ARNET, Tester. 


An Iowa Report 


Hoarv’s DAIRYMAN:—The fact 
that more members of the Tama As- 
sociation of Iowa are becoming in- 
terested in dairy husbandry work is: 
Twenty-three take a dairy paper, ten 
own milking machines, twenty-four 
own silos, and twenty-two have pure- 
bred sires. Members have increased 
their legume acreage to 277 acres of 
sweet clover, 91 acres of soy beans, 
and 85 acres of alfalfa. The result of 


this increase is that four will not need . 


to buy a protein-rich concentrate as 
they will have enough home grown 
feeds to balance their dairy rations. 
Twelve of those who have to buy will 
save $125 by buying co-operatively 
20 tons of oil meal and 10 tons of al- 
falfa hay that have been ordered and 
received. 

Three cream separators. tested 
twice more than .05% while six tested 
but once more than .05%. One sep- 
arator on a board floor lost its own 
er 13.2 lbs. fat valued at $6.33, loss 
due to vibration. If the separator had 


Rar oe ws 


January 25, 1927 _ 


not been changed to a concrete floor 
the loss would have been $72 for the 
year. fi s 

The member showing the most in- 
terest in milking and feeding tegular- 
ly was the one who had the high herd 
of 29 cows that averaged 366 Ibs. fat. 
He also had the high cow, with 535 
Ibs.iat: ‘ 


a 
Iowa. Witey WHITEHEAD, Tester. 


Does Continued Testing Pay 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Macomb No. 
2C. T. A. of Michigan was organized 
in May, 1923. It is now in its fourth 
year and a partial answer to the 
question, “Does continued testing 
pay?” is found in the fact that in 
1924 twelve members continued test- 
ing, in 1925 there were 25 members 
who continued, and in 1926 there 
were 22, and there is a waiting list. 
A practical example of three years’ 
progress is shown in a herd that mn 
1923 were just grade cows whose «n- 
cestry was not definitely known, and 
were fed by guess, and that’s ‘good 
enough.” During the three years fol- 
lowing, two good sires were used. The 
first year the herd averaged 262 Ibs. 
fat, the next year 280 lIbs., and the 
third year 349 Ibs. a 
The increased production in the 
second year was due to better ‘7 
n 

a 


ing, installation of drinking cups, a 
interior of barn remodeled for more 
comfort. The third year increased 
production was due to influence of 
breeding and management, only oné 
of the original cows remaining in the 
herd. The herd now consists of elev. 
en head, nine of which are under five 


years old and all daughters of the 
original cows. a 
Did improvement stop here? Well, 


let’s see. In the beginning no farm: 
ers’ bulletins were read and discusse d. 
Today this farm house is a home 
with modern conveniences such % 
bath room, septic tank, pressure wa- 
ter system, kitchen and pantry re 
modeled, radio, and improved farm 
management. 4 

Here is what happened to anothe 
herd in 1925: For sale, Ute, a ra 
boned, homely two-year-old, ju 
fresh. Although priced at $90 the 
were no buyers. Along came the test- 
er two weeks later, sdying: ‘Where 
did you get that thing?” John r 
plies, “I have a notion to beef 
She gives lots of milk but it lool 
blue. I admit she is a homely loo) 
ing rack of bones.” Findings of t 
first test showed 59 pounds of r 
daily and 52 pounds of fat for 
ruary. The first 8% months she n 
11,978 lbs. milk and 379 Ibs. fat. 
doesn’t look quite so homely now 
is not for sale. ; 

“Our county fair was held in § 
tember. “Best cattle exhibit in yea 
was the comment of the old ti 
How come these good cattle exhib 
Due to the co-operation of the m 
bers of the four cow testing associ 
tions in the county of Macomb. 

Above are a few incidents of p 
ress accomplished by co-operat 
Every tester takes pride and pl 
ure in working with progres 
members. Both members and te 
gain knowledge, ambition for 


best, and success by “contin 
testing.” : 
Michigan. CASPER BLUMER, T 


Of the nine herds qualifying for 
the National Honor Roll, four were 


for 4 months, if you prefer. But you must anual) Asaoeiasion Meares 


act quick! Write for free book TODAY! 


aus q uae Year Total q 

a BABSON BROS., Dept. 98-51 | fed from $6.81 to $23.31 worth of State Association end- ¢ow Ass'n, Ave Cows 300-pound ‘Tigh Wieh Tester 
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Sanitation 


We have heard frequently and, with 
much volume lately the word “‘sanita- 
tion” in connection with the preven- 
tion and control of diseases and para- 
sites of swine. What is sanitation 
with respect to its beneficial influ- 
ence? It is timely that we understand 
fully the positive side of this practice 
and thereby not be disappointed by a 
faulty use of something that we think 
is sanitation. 

L. Van Es of the Department of An- 
‘imal Pathology and Hygiene of the 
University of Nebraska has said some 

things about false notions of sanita- 
tion that we think are more than 
worth the reading. 

He says: “The word 
often is a mere commonplace uttered 
when the problem in hand is especial- 
ly baffling, while often something al- 
leged to be sanitation is undertaken 
merely because it yields a certain de- 

gree of comfort of the conscience 


when something is done or said with 


the best of intentions. 

“Sometimes disinfectants are pro- 
miscuously scattered about the prem- 
ises and this is called sanitation when 
in reality nothing more is accom- 
plished than the creation of a smell. 
In other cases stable yards and pens 
are divested of their rubbish and this 


‘sanitation’ | 
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The New 
John Deere 
Spreader 


This New Spreader Gives You 
the Four Features You Want 


This new, narrow, tight-bottom John Deere Spreader with the 
beater on the axle and the box-roll turn gives you a spreader that 
is easier on you, easier on your horses, does better work and 


lasts longer. 


are really important to you in a manure spreader. 


Its low, easy-loading box saves you 


It combines in one machine the four essentials that 


| 


‘completes the process of sanitation 
as if the disease would disappear at a 
mere gesture. 

“With the prevalence of such ideas 

_ it is not surprising that the results 

are often far from those hoped for, 

that sanitation so frequently inspires 

‘but little confidence and that farm- 

ers are so commonly induced to pin 

their faith in the useless nostrums, 

‘biologic or otherwise, which are con- 

' stantly dangled before them by the 
clever salesmen of our day. 

“Sanitation thus is often given a 
rather vague and indefinite position 

_ among the measures of disease con- 

_ trol. This is further enhanced by the 

_ fact that the most costly of all swine 

_ diseases, hog cholera, is probably one 

| which is least amenable to purely 

| sanitary methods. é 

a “Yet there is no fallacy more po- 

| “tential of costly mischief and of far- 

| reaching bad results than the belief 
| that sanitation is only of a subsidiary 


_ Sanitation is as yet our only hope in 
coping with rather disastrous situa- 
_ tions.” 

| The words of this investigator im- 
| ply that there is much false under- 
_ standing in employing the weapon of 
| sanitation in health defense in pig 
| yards. 

|- Cholera is generally rated as the 
| disease of greatest importance both 
| from an economic and mortality stand- 


| point. It is quite likely, however, that 


. 


| if a careful survey were made of pigs 
_ from birth to market weight it would 
be found that parasites, necrotic in- 
| fections, and pneumonia-like diseases 
| take a far greater economic toll than 
is commonly calculated even though 
the mortality of these is very much 
lower than with the hog cholera. Of 
these three groups of pig troubles, 
parasites and necrotic infections are 
best controlied by real sanitation. 
False sanitation will do little good. 


| By sanitation is meant the creation 


and maintenance of an environment 
which is safe to animal life. Since the 


| soil in the constantly and frequently 


| over-populated hog yards is the re- 
pository of most of the body excre- 
} ment of swine, it is important that 


| any measures of prevention and con- 


| trol consider purification of this soil. 
| Obviously the contaminated soil of 
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from 15 to 25 per cent of the work in 
loading. The energy required to load 
100 loads of manure onto the ordinary 
spreader will load from 115 to 125 loads 
onto the New John Deere. This is a 
tremendous advantage in itself. 


- Then consider the saving of your 
horses. Hundreds of present owners of 
the New John Deere who have always 
used three and four horses on the or- 
dinary spreader are using only two on 
this machine. Its higher drive wheels, 
fewer moving parts and roller bearings 
give you lighter draft in a spreader 
than you have ever known before. 


Another important point; notice 
that the beaters are low to the ground; 
manure is not thrown high in the air, 
therefore, winds do not cause drifting 


and uneven, unsatisfactory spreading. 
The New John Deere spreads a wide, 
even blanket of manure beyond the 
drive wheels—its better work you will 
surely appreciate. 


This new spreader is built to the 
high standard of quality that has made 
John Deere implements famous for long- 
er life and lower upkeep costs. It will 
prove a money-maker for years to come. 


Remember, that two exclusive fea- 
tures, the beater on the axle and the 
ingenious box-roll turn, make possible 
this combination of outstanding qual- 
ities. 


Right near you, at your John Deere 
dealer’s, this new spreader is on dis- 
play. See it. If you compare it care- 
fully with others you are sure to want 
its exclusive features. 


Be Sure to Write for These Free Booklets 


“Soil Fertilizers,” in a new and better form, is a comprehensive treatise on the 


value and use of 


farm manure and other fertilizers—worth money to you. 
booklet fully illustrates and describes the New John Deere Spreader. 


The other 
Both free, 


Address John Deere, Moline, Illinois and ask for booklets 8-414. 


The New John Deere Spread- 
er is a fitting team mate for 
the famous John Deere 
Spreader, the spreader with 
the beater on the axle. Ina 
tight-bottom spreader you 
can now get the exclusive 
features heretofore found 


only in the John Deere., 


the hog yards cannot be disinfected in. 


JOHN= 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY. MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


DE 


the sense that we ordinarily under- 
stand this practice. It follows, there- 
fore, that other means. must be em- 
ployed of ridding the soil of disease 
germs and parasite eggs. Nature with 
the aid of cultivation and time will 
purify the soil. In the meantime it is 
necessary to provide other clean yard 
and pasture quarters for the young, 
susceptible pigs. 

In other words, two things are ab- 
solutely essential in providing safe 
quarters for swine. The first of these 
is that the contamination in the old 
yards must be cleaned up if one ex- 
pects to grow clean hogs in these 
yards; the second is that temporary, 
clean quarters must be provided while 
the old yards are being purified. No 
half-way measures will succeed. 


Comparing Feeds 


Frequently swine producers are 
concerned about the comparative 
feeding value of different grains for 
feeding pigs. When fed in feeding 
trials in such ‘a way as to make a fair 
comparison and using corn as a basis, 
it has been found that 100 lbs. of corn 


are equal to 110—120 lbs. of ground 
barley, to 120—125 lbs. of ground 
oats, to 102 Ibs. of ground rye, to 90 
lbs. of ground wheat, to 105 Ibs. of 
hominy meal, and to 110—120 lbs. of 
eround grain sorghum. With these 
figures and the prices of the different 
feeds one can determine which is 
cheapest to feed. 


Hog Prices 


Averaged for a period of years the 
gain in price per hundred pounds ct 
hogs marketed in September as com- 
pared with the price in December or 
January is found to be about 15 per 
cent; the gain for hogs marketed in 
October about 9 per cent over the De- 
cember or January prices. 

Over a series of years September is 
the month of highest hog prices and 
January the lowest with December 
very close to January prices. 

Pigs marketed early get,the advan- 
tage of higher prices but lose out on 
the advantages of hogging down corn 
or frequently on the lower price of 
new corn. Pigs full fed for early mar- 
ket do not make as full use of forage 


35 rtsit POWER 
fer you Mm ] LKER 


Write today for themost liberal Milkerofferever E 
made—Saves you big money—30 Days Free Trial 
—10-year guarantee. Ready to milk when un- § 
crated —No installation cost—no pipes—no 
special equipment—easy to use in any barn. 
Comes Complete—Ready to Use | 
2HP gasoline engineor electric motor—milks18 | 
to 40 cows an hour—clean, convenient, easy touse, En- 
dorsed by leading dairymen and farmers everywhere. 
Saves time and will do the work of 4 extra milk hands. 

Tells you all about the Ottawa 
Free Book Milker—gives names of owners 
—illustrated—answers every ques= 


tion you can _ask about milkers, 
Let us send it to yu—FREE— 


Write today. 


OTTAWA 
MFG. CO. 
223 White Street 

Ottava, Kansas “(jf 
223 McGee Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


crops as pigs fed limited grain,./5) 


forage. a 


Hogs make money oxity while they 
are in good health. “A sick pig gains 
little if any and raore frequently loses 
weight. Safeguarding the health of 
pigs is just as essential as feeding 
them. What does it profit to feed 4 
sick pig? 
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S.C. White and Brown Leghorns 

Barred Rocks, S. Reds, Anconas.... 
White Rocks, R. C. 

Wh. Wyandettes, Buff Orp., BI. eigereee sie 


Postpaid. 100% alive delivery. 
D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, Dept. (8, 


Many Farrow Leghorns @ 
Lay200 eggsa year g 


Special Matings 3c a_chick higher 
and Farrow famous Winter laying 
Star Matings White Leghorns 6c a 
chick higher than Quality Matings. - 


AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD) fim @ 


veny Srick BPURE - | 


LET LAPLANT HATCHERY get you in line with their thousands of 
successful customers reaping astonishing profits. 


$4700.00 yearly from 1040 layers. 


Customers report 


Others with flock average to 1914 


eggs per hen in one year. All breeders are inspected and culled by State 


inspector for type, color, production, and health, 
Wisconsin to own the world’s largest and most up-to-date incubator. 
Satisfied 
Get our big, instructive FREE BOOK describing 


credited hatchery in Northern Wisconsin. 
Twenty-two years experience is your gain. 


100% live delivery guaranteed. 


First in 
Oldest and largest Ac- 


customers have made our success. 


our 1927 improved matings of 11 varieties with 183 males of the best pedigreed pens. It tells 


the best methods of raising chicks and caring for the layers for bigger profits. 


THE LAPLANT HATCHERY, 


> 0-0-0 


| Figure 
This 
Up!= 


As the offspring will 
flocks which produced them, which is the cheapest? 


Drop a postal for our fine 48 page catalog for the answer and 
see unretouched photographs of the flocks producing our hatch- 


Write today. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


oe 


100 Blackhawk Accredited chicks hatched from flocks producing 
140 to 160 eggs per year or better at $15.00 per 100. 

100 ordinary hatchery chicks hatched from flocks of unknown 
egg production, probably not more than 80 to 90 eggs per year, i 
which is high average for this type of flock at...$12.00 per 100. 


be no better ‘than the 


ing eggs, also each breed of chicks we hatch ready to ship. 


BLACKHAWK HATCHERY, 


?, 
oe 


126Randal Ave., 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


22.0 EGGS! 


That’s what one pullet owned by Mrs. A.C. 
Miles did and her flock average was 
250. Our accredited chicks grow into 
yecordlayers. Wehatchallleading kinds. 
Our free copyrighted chick book tells why 
we can hatch the BEST at prices that are 
causing people to wonder howit’s FREE 0 
done. Get our 2 color illustrated (cyria7 
chick book now. It’s Free. Chick | 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 614, | Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


W. 8: 

POULTRY BOOK 

CHAMPION 

Get itNOW. 10P 


and prices, 
laced this month. MemberI. B. C. A. and A. B. C. P. Ass’ns. 
£.—Burnetts Bank, Chicks POSTPAID. Live Delivery Guar. 
CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 29, ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 


tree SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 


Shows and describes 53 varienes of Old Reliable 
Strains of SHOEMAKER Blood Tested Flocks 
of PURE BRED POULTRY Backed by 38 
years of breeding prize winners. Gives many 
useful facts about handling, feeding. diseases and 
remedies. Quotes LOW -PRICES on fowls, 
oo. c KS, Brooder Stoves and supphes. F 
Write {or this valuable BOOK --- it's FREE. 4 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 103, Freeport, Ill. 
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a WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
by fedigreed males, records 200 to 293 


eggs. 


sired S ale 200° te 
I repaid Prices. Shipped anywhere ©. 0. D. and 
atinteed: Hateshing eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 
ege bred 27 years. \Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 


for free, catalog and sapecial price bulletin. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
———— ee, 
ie ese, turkeys. | Fowls, eggs, incubators 
or ie eee prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 


Miost Profitable pure bred 

64 BREEDS Northern raised chickens, 

# , Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog tree. 
A. R. F. Neubert Co, Box 811, Mankato, Minn. 


Thedemandfor 

Smith Hatched 
Chicks is doub- 

ling each season, 
proving without doubt 
their quality. Poultrymen 


the country over have learned 
that “Smith Hatched” means 


Healthy 
and Vigorous 


Chicks because they are 
hatched right. More fresh air 
and oxygen is furnished in the 
forced draft incubator than in 
2) any other type made. Hotspots 

and cold corners eliminated. 


<} Better Hatches 


Chicks with the right start pay 
best,— grow better. Less dis- 
ease among Smith Hatched 
Chicks than any other kind. 
If you don’t know of a Smith 
Hatchery in your vicinity, 
write us. Helpful literature free. 


bd 


The Smith Inczbator Company 


N 
5 


2028 W. 74th St. 3 Cleveland, Ohio é 
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Turkey Raising 


The average farm turkey raiser is 
meeting greatercompetition each year 
in attempting to rear a respectable 
percentage of those hatched. Part of 
this is due to the greater prevalence 
of blackhead and part to the fact 
that chickens and turkeys do not 
seem to range together satisfactorily. 

Some very interesting experiences 
are encountered each year among 
parties that are making a success of 
turkeys in the state. One of the pio- 
neers in the day-old turkey industry 
is H. V. Gregory of Wisconsin. He 
started shipping day-old poults some 
years ago and has now established a 
business that has developed beyond 
his supply. The poults are shipped in 
the same manner as day-old chicks 
over the same distance and with prac- 
tically no loss. 

In addition to this phase of the 
business which Mr. Gregory has spon- 


A FEW GOOD DINNERS 


sored, he has also developed a flock 
of exceptionally large, well colored 
Bronze. Most of his outlet is through 
the sale of breeding stock but a rea= 
sonable percentage of the inferior in- 
dividuals is sold for market pur- 
poses. 

Chickens are used for brooding 
purposes. During the hatching sea- 
son there is a standing order for 
broody hens. With this method and 
the range which his farm offers, the 


mortality has been exceptionally 
small. 
The southern end of Douglas 


County, in the Solon Springs section, 
is a big farm flock turkey area. Some 
of the exceptionally fine turkeys used 
for the boat trade are developed by 
Mrs.. Frank Waterbury. On this 
farm they have had the Hollands, 
Bourbons, and Slate but now raise 
Bronze. Mrs. Waterbury is partial 
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to the Bourbon, however, because of — 
the shape of the dressed carcass and 
the chance to avoid black pigmenta-_ 
tion resulting from the colored 
feathers. F 

Last year she had ten hens mated 
to a yearling tom. The average pro- 
duction per hen is about twenty eggs 
in the first clutch and sixteen or 
eighteen in the second. One of the 
hens was still laying early in Novem- 
ber. 

The turkey range is a large fence 
tract of cut-over land. A frame 
building boarded on three sides and 
covered with wire on the front is the | 
only house utilized. It is single 
boarded; the floor is covered with 
clean sand; roosting poles are sup- 
plied and all stock is quartered in 
this structure. An attempt was made 
to house the turkeys with the chick- 
ens one winter but was so unsatisfac— 
tory it was never repeated. ‘ iam 

Nesting boxes are distributed 


b 


around the enclosure. Watch must 
be maintained constantly to detect 
other nests which the hens may es- 
tablish. Regular gathering prevents 
chilling of the eggs. 4 
Some of the turkey hens are al- 
lowed to set on the first clutch of 
eggs and the rest are set under chick- 
ens. When the poults are hatched 
all are given to turkey hens. Each 
brood is carefully watched and 
brought into their house each night 
and not allowed out in the morning 
until the grass is dry. a 
First feeding is a combination of 
chick scratch feed and a mash that is 
low in corn combined with bran and 
middlings. Enough red pepper is 
added to give a decided color to the 
mash for the first few weeks. When 
possible this is moistened with milk. 
About 160 poults were hatched 
this season and 140 were on hand this 
7 


A CHEAP, SATISFACTORY TURKEY HOUSE 


fall. This is a small loss and dis- 
counts some of the statements made 
about heavy losses. This is a clean 
range kept only for the turkeys. 

A short feeding period of two weeks 
on a heavy corn ration is followed 
just before marketing. This allows 
sufficient time for finishing and yet 
avoids a heavy loss. 

In direct contrast to this method 
we find another in practice on the 
commercial turkey farms. There are 
three of these in the state—Spooner, 
Holcomb, and Stanley. 

The Badger Turkey Farm incu- 
bates and broods all the poults arti- 
ficially. The hens to be mated with 
a tom are carried in a lot together. 
The eggs are collected regularly and 
incubated in a machine. When the 
young turks hatch they are placed in 
a colony house with a coal burning 
brooder. 

The Axtel method is followed in 
that the house is placed on a clean, 
fresh alfalfa range with four yards. 
The lot is turned into each yard in 
succession as the forage becomes 
short and poor in the one preceding. 
A prerequisite for blackhead elimina- 
tion is thus insured. 

A second step is made by properly 
controlling the ration. It is appar- 
ently not so important what the com- 
bination of feeds may be as long as 
the method of feeding is correct. 
Overfeeding does more damage than 
probably any one other thing. 

All the young stock is kept con- 
ined until past the danger period. 
They are then allowed range on alfal- 
fa but the field is clean. Green feed 
s an important item in the ration. 

An abundant supply of milk is al- 
ways available. With this and fresh, 
succulent green feed the important 
yart of the ration is supplied. A con- 
stant growth in the young stock is 
naintained until late fall when they 
we finished for market. 

Each of the methods gives satis- 
‘actory results. One outstanding 
similarity is the important role that 
‘lean range plays. Most of the fail- 
ires that are so commonly noted each 
‘season undoubtedly result from lack 
)f attention to this fact. The tur- 
ceys and poults are allowed to range 
yver the same ground and with the 
‘est of the poultry. Losses occur 
rom contaminated soil, parasites, 
ind lack of good general sanitation. 

Turkey raising has become rather 
\ specialized branch of poultry keep- 
ng. With the average loss that most 
‘arms encounter it is rather doubtful 
vhether they should continue along 
his line. A large percentage of the 
foung turkeys is lost by blackhead 
md a second loss occurs on heavy 
ain feeding after harvesting. 

It is possible for any interested 
‘arty to follow the methods outlined. 
lean range can be supplied. Young 
urkeys develop rapidly in confine- 
aent and one can obtain the neces- 
ary equipment and range to operate 
rofitably—J. B. HAyEs. 


Chickens That Lay White 
: Eggs—Ration 
Hoarp’s DamrYMAN:—Kindly tell 
1e what strain of chickens lays pure 
white eggs. I would also like to have 
ration for laying hens for winter 


1onths. 
Bantry, N. D. K. M. D. 


There is considerable difference in 
ae answer which one will give to a 
uestion of strains of chickens that 
ty white eggs, and this would be de- 
endent on the fact of whether one 
uid white eges, or if one said pure 
rhite eggs. In the second case it is 
sSsumed that pure white may mean 
| flock that never at any time has 
ny individual that produces an egg 
nat shows any tint to it. This, I 
elieve, is almost an impossibility, al- 
iough there is a requirement that is 
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very greatly stressed for the top 
grade of eggs on the better eastern 
markets. 

One can best determine the white 
egg breeds by the color of the ear 
lobe, in that your fowls producing the 
white egg have a white ear lobe, and 
those producing the brown shelled 
eggs have a red ear lobe, This very 
nearly classifies it according to the 
Mediterranean fowls, being the partic- 
ular producers of white shelled eggs. 

Most of the better known and most 
prominently advertised strains of 
principally the S. C. White Leghorns 
are at this time producing eggs, the 
greater percentage of which will 
grade into top grades because of shell 
color, and a great deal of selection 
has been made along this particular 
line. There are always exceptions to 
this, and this is noted principally 
among the pullets during the time 
they are producing their first eggs. 

There are a number of mighty 
good rations that one can mix at 
home that will give satisfactory re- 
sults. The old standard one is what 
is known as the Big 5, consisting of 
100 lbs. each of ground corn, ground 
oats, wheat bran, standard middlings, 
meat scrap or tankage, and 5 lbs. of 
salt, or one pound of fine table salt 
added to each 100 lbs. of the mash 
mixture. It is usually advisable to 
also give the flock access to alfalfa 
or to add about 10% to the mash 
mixture. This ration has been used 
to a great extent and is the one most 
commonly recommended by the state 
institutions, I believe, and is adapt- 
able on that account. 

Another ration which has obtained 
a considerable amount of publicity 
recently, and one that apparently is 
working satisfactorily is what is 
known as the Farmingdale Contest 
Ration, which is given below. This 
one is just a little bit more complicat- 
ed, and probably the use of it will 
be limited to some extent on that ac- 
count. The few scattered experiences 
which people have had with this, how- 
ever, have been satisfactory and they 
have been well satisfied with results. 

It is assumed also that if one is 
going to push for high production 
that cod liver oil feeding will be ac- 
cepted as a part of the ration, being 
added at the rate of 2% to the mash, 
and artificial light where it is possible 
to use it regularly is thought of 
as part also of good management 
during the winter months. 

Farmingdale Ration—100 Red Dog 
flour, 100 wheat bran, 100 yellow 
corn meal, 100 gluten meal, 100 
hulled ground oats or reground rolled 
oats, 100 meat scrap, 50 alfalfa meal, 
25 bone meal, 15 granulated char- 
coal, 3 pounds sulphur, 8 fine salt,— 
J. B, HAYES. 


Feeding Hens 


In your issue of March 25, I read 
your ' ration for hens—scratch feed 
and mash. Just what amount would 
you give 188 hens of the scratch feed 
at each feeding that as yet are con- 
fined inside, and what amount would 
you give them when out on open 
range? 

The mash ration given) is to be the 
same whether housed up or out on 
range, isn’t it, and kept before them 
all the time? I feed one-third scratch 
feed mornings and two-thirds at 
night. At present, am giving a ten- 
quart pail of scratch feed mornings 
and one and one-half pails or more at 
night. Not knowing whether this 
amount was enough or too much, I 
ventured to ask your advice. 

Randalia, Ia. (Mrs.) F. D. T. 
It is impossible to state definite 
amounts of grain feed which a flock 
of any definite number of hens should 
have. The amount of grain given to 
them is controlled by the development 
of the birds, their egg production, the 
time of the year, the climate, whether 
or not lights are being used, and a 


The New 1927 Sol-Hot Wickless Brooder is 
the most wonderful brooder we have ever built 
—it is the crowning achievement in Sol-Hot’s 
many years of undisputed leadership in the 
brooder field. Nothing like it—nothing that can 
even compare with it has ever been offered to 
poultry raisers before. 


Ever since the first Sol-Hot Wickless Brooder 
was placed on the market several years ago it 
has grown in tremendous favor with poultry- 
men, because, being WICKLESS, it put an end 
to the troubles and endless worries caused by 
the inefficient, old-fashioned wick-burning 
brooders, which must be cleaned and trimmed 
daily—which splutter and smoke—burn un- 
evenly and often go out entirely, smothering 
chicks with smoke from smoking wick and 
allowing others to get chilled and die. 


This season we have invented and developed 
a New Improvement that makes the 1927 Sol- 


SSA 
No Adjustment of 


Oil Level Required 


0% Efficient 


Hot still BETTER. It is the TWIN-FLOAT 
AUTOMATIC OIL LEVEL. 


You can set the New 1927 Sol-Hot anywhere. 
It makes no difference whether your floor is 
level or not—you don’t have to give a moment’s 
thought to the oil level—the TWIN-FLOAT 
takes care of that automatically. You just light 
the burner—turn the valve to get the flame the 
size you want, and that’s all there is to it. Sol- 
Hot will burn just as you set it as long as there 
is oil in the container. No danger of flame going 
out or flaring up—no danger of chicks being 
smothered from smoking burner—no danger of 
chicks being chilled because of heater dying 
down. Burner cannot go out—cannot overflow 
—burns an even, steady flame all the time. 


The New 1927 TWIN-FLOAT Sol-Hot is the 
brooder of brooders—it raises more chicks— 
it saves trouble, work and worry. Just as simple 
to operate as a gas stove. 


Send for Free Catalog 


It is impossible to give you all the facts about 
. this wonderful brooder in this 
advertisement, but your success 
in raising chicks this season is 
so important that we urge 
you to send for our catalog 
telling youall aboutit. 
Don’t buy a brooder 
of any kind until you 
\ get our free catalog 
4 and see for yourself 
how far superior an 
the New Twin-Float Sol- 
Hotistoall other brooders. 
Write today! 


H. M. SHEER CoO., 
Dept. 75 Quincy, Ill. 


number of other factors of this sort. 
A person should guide grain feeding 
by first noticing whether or not the 
hens are beginning to lose weight. 
When the pullets are put in in the fall 
of the year, they are good and fat, or 
should be, and it is expected that some 
weight will be lost from this. This 
loss does not want.to be severe, and 
if it is noted that they are losing this 
flesh, the amount of grain should be 
increased. 

A second means of doing this is to 
keep increasing the amount of grain 
feed given to the flock at night until 
it is noticed that the bulk of them 
have their crop well filled and that no 
grain is left on the floor. Then about 
one-half of this amount should be 
given in the morning and that amount 
or twice the morning feed should be 
given at night. This, of course, wants 
to be balanced with the mash con- 
sumption, and with this system of 
feeding, it will be found that probably 
an equal amount or one-half the 
amount of mash will be consumed dur- 
ing the time that they are consuming 
the grain. 

I might cite amounts of grain to 
give to a flock of 100 hens, according 
to monthly distribution of it, but 
don’t have an awful lot of confidence 
in this method of feeding because it 
is a long ways from being reliable. 


As you indicate, the mash hopper 
should be kept filled at all times, and 
left before them so that they can help 
themselves. During the summer, with 
an average flock under average farm 
conditions, I would discontinue the 
grain feed in the morning entirely, 
leave the dry mash there and just give 
them what grain feed they will clean 
up at night. This, probably, is given 
to you as definitely as it would be to 
give them 12 pounds to 100 birds in 
December, 10 pounds another month, 
and 8 pounds another month, but it is 
giving a person a better opportunity 
to check on the feeding formula and 
amount for their flock.—J. B. HAYEs, 
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Attention Women!!! 


Are you using Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Patterns? They cost only ten 
cents apiece. Illustrated Fashion 
Book same price. See Woman’s 


and other poultry diseases 


{t’s mighty important to know what’s 
wrong when birds take sick. The disease 
may spread thru the entire flock almost 
overnight. Quick action is needed to stop 
loss. Our poultry book tells how to recog- 
nize different poultry and chick diseases, 


and What to Do 


This book has SAVED poultrymen thou- 
sands of dollars. It’s really so easy and costs 
solittleto prevent dissase by feeding B-K 
in the drinking water and spraying with the 
famous B-K smoky vapor. It’s simple, 
it’s safe, it costs little and thousands of 
poultrymen know it’s dependable. 


B-K isa non-poisonous germ killer and dis- 
infectant. Clean,clear, colorless. Leavesno 
odor.B-K is concentrated. Costs about 1c 

allon of dilution ready touse. Ordera 


jug from your dealer today— 
money back if not satisfied. >| 
He, Ufgs, 


Write for this Free Book 
on Poultry deal, 


Diseases 
One custom- 
er says it 
saved him 
$3000.60. It 
may save 
you hundreds 
of dollars this very yeats 


General Laboratories. 
Department201 4.7 
adigon, 
Wisc. 


"Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to your dealers, 
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Mote Profit 


from each cow 


—try at our risk 


This balanceddairy ration 
bears the money-back 
guarantee of the world’s 


largest millers 


Read what Mr. Henry J. Young, owner 
of Spruce Grove Farm, Barron, Wis., 
has to say. This is only one of such let- 
ters we are continually receiving. 

‘‘Having fed Gold Medal Vitamin feed 
to my Helstein Friesian cows for the 
last six months, will say that it is the 
best feed to produce results that I have 


ever fed.”’ 
Sila an ae 2 


All the ingredients in Gold Medal Vita- 
min Dairy Ration are so ba/anced that it is 
the most easily digested ration on the market. 
Thus it is completely assimilated. The 
milk flow quickly increases—both in 
quantity and in butter fat. 


Our money-back guarantee 


If any sack of Gold Medal Vitamin Dairy 
Ration does not prove absolutely up to 
guarantee printed on the sack, and does 
not prove entirely satisfactory in every 
way—then return unused portion to your 
dealer. He will refund full purchase price. 
We will repay him. 

“The reputation of the world’s largest mil- 
lers stands back of this guarantee. We 
honestly believe it is worth your while to 
see what a 10 day’s trial will do. Order 
from your dealer now. 


VITAMIN 


DAIRY RATION 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


Millers of Gold Medal Flour 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


A tested feed for every feeding purpose 


Here are some of the Gold Medal Feeds. 
‘There are 65 in all. 

Gold Medal Vitamin Dairy Ration (20% 
protein.) North Star Molasses Dairy Ration 
(16% protein.) Gold Medal Hard Wheat 
Mixed Feed (16% protein.) 


Goto MEDAL 


>. 


ee FS rsa 2 


FEEDS 


“Dairy-tested” 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY ; 

Feeds (\ept-, Minneapolis, Minn. 1 

Send me your foder on feeding Gold Medal Vitamin | 

Dairy Ration to myherd. 
\, 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Autobiography of a Pioneer Dairyman 


(Continued from page 88) 


eabin and could hear all that was 
going on through the solid wall of 
logs. My chum did not have patience 
to sit still and watch but kept mov- 
ing about. I told him that the bear 
would certainly hear him tramping 
over the log floor but this had no in- 
fluence on him. 

J soon dropped asleep. After a 
time my chum woke me and said that 
the bear had been there twice and 
gone. You will have to draw on 
your imagination to know how I felt. 
I asked him what he had been doing. 
I ordered him to go and lie down, 
and I would watch the rest of the 
night. The bear had been frightened 
away twice, and I did not expect he 
would come again that night. 

The next afternoon about three 
o’clock I posted myself on watch, 
reasoning that as the bear got no sup- 
per the night before, he would come 
early. About five o’clock I saw him 
creep out of the woods at a point 
where he could look straight at the 


deer. This ended that hunt as I had 
to get back to my business. 


Hunting Canada Lynx 


Now, boys, I am going to tell you 
about a lynx hunt. I was making my 
home for the hunting season at the 
Ford River Farm some miles back in 
the woods from Metropolitan, Michi- 
gan. There was one camp twelve 
miles from the farm where I had dis- 
covered plenty of bear signs. On my 
way forth and back I had come 
across tracks of some large animal 
of the cat tribe, and also found plen- 
ty of rabbit tracks that this animal 
was evidently hunting. 

The men at the farm said there 
had never been a panther seen in 
that section and that these tracks 
were those of the Canada lynx. As 
the lynx is a night hunter, to get a 
shot at this fellow I needed to use 
my headlight. This was a diminutive 
locomotive headlight worn on the cap 
and placed over the left eye so that 
when the head is turned to sight 
down the gun barrel the light is in 
line with the gun barrel, and one 
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kitchen window. He would walk a 
few feet and sit down on his haunch- 
es, bear fashion, watch a time, and 
then move a few feet and sit down 
again. He repeated this until he was 
near enough so I could get him with 
the shot gun. . 

I had lost confidence in my chum 
the night before as he failed me com- 
pletely and I could not guess what 
he might do at the second chance. I 
called him to the window and when 
the bear was near enough we both 
shot. My friend made a beautiful 
shot, and I tore his neck, breaking 
the bone into several pieces with the 
buck shot. 

My chum collapsed with a_ sick 
headache and went with his blanket 
into the dining room and laid down 
on the floor. There was a den of 
skunks under the floor. They crawled 
up the logs and commenced ihvesti- 
gating. But he knew skunks better 
than I and lay perfectly still. The 
skutiks left not a bit of their liquid. 

The next morning we skinned the 
bear, and after getting our breakfast 
started for home. It was twenty 
miles through the woods and twelve 
miles out to the railroad. We had 
our guns, blankets, and the bear skin 
to pack. A green bear skin is a fair- 
ly good load to pack of itself. 

We got home in the afternoon in 


time for me to go out and kill a nice . 


shoots at the reflected light of the 
animal’s eyes. 

I had planned that I would go out 
some very dark night and try to get 
a shot at him. On the way to the 
lynx hunting ground I ran into a 
family of young skunks, and it was 


‘laughable to see them perform when 


the light was turned on them. I had 
a lot of fun with them until they 
went away. I wore moccasins and 
followed a supply road so there was 
no danger of getting lost and nothing 
to fear from any source. 


While going through a patch of 
sweet fern I caught a pair of yellow 
lights like a cat’s eyes. I lost no 
time in getting my gun in position 
and letting go one barrel of a ten 
gauge loaded with buck shot. I had 
to guess where the animal’s body was 
so I shot a little low, thinking I might 
get him in the neck. But when I got 
to him I found I had given him a 
lengthwise shot killing him so dead 
that I could not hear a movement of 
the body. 

J felt I had done a pretty neat job. 
Tying his legs together, I slung him 
over my shoulder and started on my 
six-mile hike back to the farm, reach- 
ing there at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing as happy as I was when I caught 
my first one-pound brook trout when 
a boy in New Hampshire. ° 

(To be continued) 
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There’s 


MONEY 


ON THESE 


FARMS 


for Young Farmers 


Write to us for details regard- 
ing the fertile Genesee Countiy 
of Western New York. We 
will tell you how they may be 
bought or leased on easy 
terms. These farms offer most 
alluring prospects for farmers 
engaged in dairying, raising 
canning crops, alfalfa and tim- 
othy hay, small grain, and 
sheep and cattle feeders. 


Good roads, nearby markets, 
railroad facilities, schools and - 
churches make these farms 
most desirable. Address 


Farm Department 
§ LIVINGSTON COUNTY § 
TRUSTCOMPANY § 


GENESEO,NY. 


“Willful waste makes woful want,” ani 
to rent is to waste. ; j 
Fifty years ago great herds of buffalo roame 
the plains of America and afforded the p! 
men an ever ready commissary. Hunger 
unknown. Even in the most unfrequented 
tions of the Middle West, a delicious dinn 
half beef, half venison flavor was a matter 
few moments only, and the meat course of 
pioneer’s meal was always fresh. G 
But the farmers of the East were buying 
buffalo robes to keep themselves warm w! 
they drove to town on winter mornings. F 
dealers were paying a pittance for the hides 
the plainsmen were short-sighted, Day after d 
they stalked the magnificent herds. Thous: 
and tens of thousands of carcasses were leit 
decay on the ground every year. No more 
ful waste is recorded in history, and the p 
man lived to see the result of his folly. Heawol 
one morning to the realization that the buffa 
was gone. His kind was all but extinct and t 
plainsman had profited practically nothing 
his wholesale slaughter. Aire ea 


; 


dollars drop into your landlord’s pocket, 
you get in return even less than the plain 
realized on his hides. ES 
Have you ever counted the rent dollars thi 
have gone that way? Figure it en thin 
where you might be today if you had ap 
them to a good piece of dairy farm land in Wi 
consin. It isn’t too late. Write now and let 
explain how you may store your rent capital an 
become an owner of a fine dai int 
greatest dairying State in the Union. 
EDWARD HINES FARM LAND 
1324 Otis Bldg. -:- -:¢ Chicago, Iilit 


DITCHES 
TERRACE 


New Improved 
Martin Farm Ditcher and Fiel 

Terracer. Turns wate! k 
ashed acres into produci' 

ateel. A 

100 men 

terracin, 

terms. 

Owensboro 


BUY FROM 
OUR ADVERTISE! 
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Some Cow Testin g Benefits 


‘HE story of the value of 
cow testing association work 
is so effectively told in a 
1ew circular from the Wisconsin 
Jollege of Agriculture that we are 
yersuaded to pass parts of it on 
o our readers in the hope that the 
yppeal will find fertile lodgment in 
hhe minds of many who are not fully 
‘onvinced of the merits of the work. 
In telling the story the experiences 
yf several members of associations 
ire related, experiences typical of 
nany thousands that could be found 
imong dairymen who have tried the 
york and found it good. The best 
yart of the story is that these ex- 
jeriences may be written in the lan- 
ruage of dollars and cents. 


Dairyman Saved $343 


_A new member in the Waunakee 
Association received the tester the 
irst month with a feeling that he 
yould not get back the value of his 
nembership fee which was $40. The 
ester on checking up the: skimmilk 
‘ound the separator putting 1.9 per 
tent of butterfat into the skimmilk. 
(his-was 42 per cent of the daily 
woduction in fat. This discovery 
ranslated into dollars and _ cents 
faved this dairyman $348 the first 
rear. Before joining the association 
1e did not know what was wrong. 
Te put his suspicions in the wrong 
ylace—on the creamery and on his 
OWS. 
Better Cows Increased Profit 


ie 

aN grade Guernsey herd tested for 
3 years in the Thiensville—Lakefield 
Association originally consisted of 13 
tows which averaged 277 lbs. fat the 
irst year. The average feed cost 
was $74.34. The third year the herd 
vas culled to 8 cows and their aver- 
ige was 368.6 lbs. fat; their average 
feed cost was $93.31. With butter- 
‘at at 50 cents a pound and no credit 
\pyen for the skimmilk, the average 
teturn above feed cost the first year 


was $65.16; tho third year, $90.99. 


; Balanced Ration Pays 

A member of the Whitewater As- 
sociation had 10 cows the first year 
‘n the work; he did not pay much at- 
sention to feeding. He fed silage, 
‘mixed hay, and ground oats; his feed 
ill was $47.40 for each cow or $474. 
For this expenditure he received 
$1,130 for butterfat, leaving $656 
above feed cost. 

) The second year he fed silage, al- 
falfa hay, and a concentrates mixture 
Romposed of 100 lbs. each of corn 
‘neal, ground oats, bran, and 50 lbs. 
of linseed meal. His feed cost was 
665.40 per cow or $654 for which he 
received $1,505, leaving him $851 
above feed cost for the ten cows. 
Translated into terms that anyone 
tan understand, this dairyman learned 
‘rom the tester how to feed his cows 
for which he received $19.50 more 
from each cow than he would have 
eceived had he not gained this 
‘mowledge. 

i Summer Grain Feeding Profitable 
A twelve-year-old Guernsey cow in 
jhe Genesee—Eagle Association pro- 
duced 1,117 lbs. more milk for the 
‘four summer months she was fed 
zrain than during the same period a 
jyear before when no grain was fed. 
jHer grain cost $13.75 while the in- 
(reased milk brought $33.50, leaving 
$19.75 net after paying for the addi- 
ional feed. 

: Testing Finds Unprofitable Cows 

| A member of the Whitewater As- 
sociation kept a poor cow on test two 
jyears, thinking the second year would 
tbe better. The first year this cow 
jproduced 241 lbs. of fat at a feed 
cost of $48. The second year she 


_ 229 Ibs. -fat after the feed 


cost had been increased to $58. This 
cow put on flesh and was soon headed 
for the butcher. 


Testing Saves Good Bull 


The Thiensville—Lakefield Asso- 
ciation saved a valuable bull for one 
of its members because the records 
showed that the first 2-year-old 
daughters of this bull averaged 52 
lbs. fat more than their dams as ma- 
ture cows. Translated into dollars 
and cents the saving of this one bull 
was worth nearly as much as all the 
members of the association paid in a 
year as fees, provided the bull was 
given an opportunity to exercise his 
full usefulness after it was discov- 
ered that he had prepotent power to 
transmit producing. ability to his 
daughters. 

Helps Grade Up the Herd 


Two brothers, members of the Au- 
gusta Association, said: ‘‘We did 
semi-official testing while we were 
members of the C. T. A. The official 
record of one cow in class D showed 
a production of 433 pounds fat while 
the C. T. A. record showed 429 
pounds fat. This indicates the as- 
sociation work is a reliable index 
of the producing ability of cows 
when properly fed. Cow testing 
taught us how to pick our best cows 
for breeding foundation and it also 
helped us to check up the sire 
through the production of his daugh- 
ters.”’ 

Helps Increase Alfalfa 


Not all the gains from the associa- 
tion work are measured directly by 
the scales and Babcock test. The 
first sign of gain usually comes when 
the new member becomes interested 
in feeding his cows the way cows 
should be fed. The next sign of im- 
provement comes when the new mem- 
ber realizes that some changes should 
be made in the crops he is producing. 

Just how much influence associa- 
tion work has on bringing about this 
change is hard to say. In this con- 
nection it is significant to note that 
of 443 members in 18 associations 
419 or 94 per cent are growing alfal- 
fa. Anything that promotes the grow- 
ing of alfalfa on dairy farms is worth 
looking into by everyone who would 
add to their net income. 

Better Living Standards 


If some of the gains of cow test- 
ing association work did not find 
place in better living standards of 
those who participate in the work 
the story would not be complete. 

We have selected at random from 
such annual reports as we have avail- 
able some data that indicate that the 
gains from this work do find place 
in better standards of living. 

Of the 22 members in the Cale- 
donia—Mt. Pleasant Association, 11 
have radios, 21 have automobiles, and 
18 have electric lights. 

Of the 123 members in 5 associa- 
tions in Pierce County, Wisconsin, 69 
have running water in their homes, 
122 have automobiles, 40 have radios. 

Of the 25 members in the Wauna- 
kee Association, all have automobiles, 
15 have gas or electric lights, and 10 
have running water in their homes. 

Of 122 members in 5 associations 
in Waukesha County, 46 have water 
systems in the home and 114 have 
automobiles. 

Washington County has 7 associa- 
tions with 173 herds tested last year. 
Among the members, 52 have water 
systems and 181, automobiles. 

The average cost per year of a 
membership in a cow testing associa- 
tion is about $40. We recommend it 
not only as a safe investment but also 
as one that will return a good divi- 


dend. 


First Cost Is 
Last Cost 


when you build with 
California Redwood 


THAT building is most economicalthat costs least 
to erect and maintain. 

. Make First Cost Your Last Cost by using 
California Redwood, which is impregnated 
by nature against decay. 

Even the first cost of Redwood is not high— 
it compares favorably with costs of other good 
lumber. 


Fourcenturies before Columbus discovered America 
a great Redwood tree—then 600 years old— blew 
down. Another tree Wie and grew astraddle 
of it for 1000 years, by actual count of its annual 
rings. Then the fallen Redwood—still sound as 
adollar—wascut into Siding, Finish, Barn 
Boards and Fence Posts! 


Besides being durable, Redwood works easily 
with a minimum of waste, is light and strong; 
“stays put’’ without warping, checking, splitting. 

Defy Decay. Use Rot Resisting Redwood. 
Be Done with Up-keep! 


California Redwood 


Association 


Send NOW (see cou- 
pon) for free copy of 
practical new booklet 
“Redwood for Better 
Farm Structures.” 


. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, Dept. 901 
24 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


My Name 
P.O. Address 
Please send me my Road 
free copy of ‘““Red- : Highway Near. 
wood forBetter Farm Name of my 
Structures.” Lumber Dealer 


Do Your Grinding Faster 
And At Lower Cost 


FOR grinding feed, graham flour and rye flour, this mill gives 
you greater capacity per horse-power and lower grinding cost per 


bushel than any other farm grinder. It makes home grinding most 


profitable, saves hauling and other expense. 


HOWELL Roller Feed Mill 


Built on same principle as large custom mills — 
grinds by the modern scientific roller process. No 
buhrs or stones to wear out. Grinds twice as fast 
with the same power required by any other type of 
mill, thus cutting grinding expense in half. Will 
not heat the feed. Guaranteed to get the wild oats. 


Made in 13 sizes —any capacity 
—a size for any engine. 


Catalog sent FREE upon request 


(Sold with or without elevator) 


Crush ear corn (with or with- SL 
out husks) and grind all kinds \—| es 
of small grain, 


Have conical- 
shaped grinders, 


Different 
all others. Handiest elie aa y, 
Lightest Running (Ov; cular 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
Send today for Free Catalog 
\P. D.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


—no gears—no friction—no 
heating. Even nails and wire 
\ won’t damage, Easy to op- 
erate. Catalog Folder Free. 

PRATER PULVERIZER Co. 
1310 WN. Kostner Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Should Rates for 
Luxury Travel 
Be Reduced? 


A persistent and serious effort is being 
made to get Congress to pass a law abol- 
ishing the “surcharge” that passengers 
now pay the railways when they ride in 
sleeping or parlor cars rather than in 
day coaches. 


There are at least three unanswerable 
reasons why farmers should urge their 
senators and representatives in Congress 
to vote against this legislation. 


First, the passenger in a sleeping or 
parlor car should pay the railway more 
than the passenger in a day coach, be- 
cause it costs the railway more to carry 
him and he is given luxury service. 


Second, the railways get $40,000,000 a 
year from the “surcharge,” of which the 


western lines receive $16,000,000. If they 
are deprived of the money from this 
source, they will have to get it through 
freight rates. 


Third, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission first authorized the “surcharge” 
and later has upheld it as reasonable. It 
has said “whatever capacity the railroads 
may have for rate reduction should be 
utilized for the benefit of other forms of 
traffic.” For Congress to pass a law abol- 
ishing the “surcharge” would be for it, 
under political pressure, to overrule a de- 
liberate decision of the commission fixing 
rates. Rates should be fixed by the Com- 
mission, not by Congress. It was because 
the public did not want regulation to be 
subject to political influence that it caused 
an expert and judicial investigating body 
such as the Commission to be created. 

It is respectfully suggested that it will be to 
the interest of farmers to let their senators and 
representatives know what they think about 
this matter. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


We Needed One and So Do You 


Many times at sales, farmers’ meetings, on the street, in hotels, on 
trains and even at dances we have been asked for information regard- 
ing the Hoard’s Dairyman herd. We missed many sales because we 
could not give our friends and new acquaintances all the information 
they wanted in definite form. In order to “be prepared” for these 
emergencies we planned the Hoard’s Dairyman_ Vest Pocket Herd 
Book. The demand for them is exceeding our highest expectations 
The investment of $2.00 will come back to you many times and the sat- 
isfaction of having “your figgers” right handy is worth much more 


than the cost of the book. . 

Will accommodate 100 head. Loose leaves (easy to remove but firm 
during use); good leather cover; index, sketches, records breeding, 
servace records, gestation table and blank pages for memoranda. All 
sent postpaid for $2.00. 


A BOOK YOU WILL CARRY EVERY DAY 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


A Fad That Became a Leading Crop 


(Continued from page 57) 


made Ontario preeminent as an al- 
falfa producing province. 


Drainage Essential 


Physicians claim that many human 
ills may develop from ‘wet feet.” 
Alfalfa in this respect is very like 
the members of the human family. 
It cannot survive on land where its 
roots are constantly wet. Drainage 
is therefore essential for its well be- 
ing. The Ontario farmer has, for- 
tunately, been the recipient of na- 
ture’s legacy in the form of land 
with a rolling topography which is so 
ideal from a drainage standpoint for 
the development of good alfalfa 
crops. 


Acid Soils Unadapted to Alfalfa 


Most folks like their food sweet 
rather than sour; so does alfalfa. 
This plant has no appetite for the 
food of sour soils and it will’ not 
thrive on soils which, when analyzed, 
give an acid reaction. The soils of 
Ontario farms are to a large extent 
sufficiently sweet, because of their 
content of lime, for the establishing 
of profitable alfalfa crops. Where 
acid soils do exist, facilities for the 
manufacture of ground limestone 
and for the distribution of it to the 
localities where it is needed are now 
fairly adequately provided. 


Nitro-Cultures Assist 


When Hermann Hellriegel in 1886 
discovered the fixation of atmos- 
pherie nitrogen by leguminous plants 
through the medium of bacteria in 
the nodules on their roots, he made 
an inestimable contribution to man- 
kind. Outgrowing from this discov- 
ery came the laboratory preparation 
of cultures or colonies of bacteria 
with which to treat the seed of alfal- 
fa and other legumes in order that 
the production of these desirable 
nodules filled with minute organisms 


might be stimulated and the legume . 


associated increased in growth. Re- 
ports from farmers who received al- 
falfa cultures from the Dominion 
Bacteriologist at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa have indicat- 
ed that the crops of 90 per cent of 
those who have grown alfalfa for the 
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first time have been benefited by this 
seed inoculation. The accessibility 
to the farmers of Ontario to these bil- 
lions of microscopic workers found 
in alfalfa cultures is another factor 
which has furthered the cause of al: 
falfa in many districts of Ontario 
where it had never been grown be. 
fore. ’ 4 


Home-grown Hardy Seed Now 
Plentiful 


The winters are cold up here i 
Ontario but they favor hardy consti 
tutions. Canadian grown alfalfa se 
has acquired the characteristics 06 
the people and winter-killing is prac 
tically unknown when home-grown 
seed is sown. In 1925, Ontario pro- 
duced 90,000 bushels of hardy On: 
tario variegated alfalfa seed. Thi 
seed was sold at prices, in most cases 
less than that asked for red clover 
Dr. Zavitz in a recent radio address 
stated that Ontario variegated alfal 
fa having passed through a rigorous 
climatic process of elimination foi 
over 50 years has become peculiarly 
well suited to the. conditions 
Northern and Eastern America. — 
originated from a blend of hard 
variegated varieties coming from A 
sace—Lorraine and the neighboring 
district of Baden, the latter being 
the original home of the Grimm. 7 

The production and use of Cana 
dian grown seed has, I believe, don 
more to stimulate the growth of al 
falfa in Ontario than has anythin 
else. Countless farm trials with al 
falfa in the past were unsuccessfu 
because southern or European grow 
seed was sown. This difficulty h 
now been largely overcome by tl 
production of hardy seed right : 
home. = 

Alfalfa production in Ontario i 
hardly past its infaney and altho gl 
its rate of increase in the future ma’ 
baffle prophesy there can be no doub 
that when any farm practice ha 
gripped the farmers of Ontario, a 
has the growing of alfalfa in the pa: 
five years, that practice has not onl 
come to stay but is certain to fill ¢ 
much larger place on the valleys 
plains, and rolling fields of Ontario i 
the years to come. a | 


Future of the Pure-Bred 

Business 
(Continued from page 78) 
made “through rigid selection based 
on profitable production.”’ - There in 
one phrase of seven words is a com- 
prehensive summary of all methods 
of breed improvement. If a short 
statement of methods of breed de- 
basement be sought it can be found 
in the pure-bred practice of register- 
ing and breeding from scrubs. And 
so while the grades breed up, large 
portions of pure-bred cattle breed 
down, until we reach the. point where 
grades and pure-breds are not far 
from equal in average productivity, 
with the advantage on the side of the 
grades that they are much cheaper 
to buy. 

Then, what is the future of the 
pure-bred business? ‘The answer is 
plain,—that if the pure-bred is to 
continue to have a_ special value 
greater than the value of other cat- 
tle, the breed associations must 
adopt some system so that pure- 
breds, at least as much as grades, 
will be bred by “rigid selection based 
on profitable production.” It is im- 
possible to register inferior animals 
and hold a superior position. More- 
over, it is not easy to regain a su- 
perior position after it has been lost. 
The time for the breed associations 
to take whatever action is necessary 
to save their places in the dairy world 


is right now. As Mr. Canan we 
says, “we see conditions which maki 
us feel it is imperative that immed. 
ate consideration be given this prob’ 
lem.” : BS 
The question before the breed as 
sociations is not difficult to answel 
Some action to exclude inferior ani 
mals from registration is inevitabk 
That is the whole story. The diff 
culty is that breeders do not like t 
discard animals and for this reaso 
all the associations delay to take a 
tion, and when finally action is take 
there will be a tendency in some ai 
sociations to make requirements ¢ 
low as possible, so that few an 
will be excluded. Nevertheless 
half-way measures will meet 
needs of the situation. So long ¢ 
there is “rigid selection of gradi 
based on profitable production,” ju 
so long will the pure-bred have | 
compete with the high-producir 
stock which rigid selection develop 
The associations which adopt hal 
way measures will in the end ft 
meet this competition. Any associ 
‘tion, on the other hand, which esta 
lishes a system of rigidly select 
registration based on profitable pr 
duction, will not only save its ov 
prestige and the value of its 
mals, but will more and more tak 
and occupy the field of those b 
whose associations fail to establi 
adequate safeguards for the re 
tion of their stock. 
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ficial yearly records, up to June 30, 
1926, are listed below: 


No. of 
Sire daughters 
PeaCn ANE LOM PAN!) 3 2 icave o sie orate sie «sie 57 
MPT ECON cash citi facies Ae tocines scale othe 55 
Baron’s Best of Bargenoch .......... 47 
Earl’s Choice of Spring Hill ......... 43 
Kate’s Champion of Penshurst ....... 38 
PUPA MRESIAPD MME cig cays" ayathl Svetatreroischeie ae evatevelace inves 35 
Netherton Statesman ................ 32 
White Cloud of Hickory Island ....... 32 
Beers txOO Gift oo! <.diafs cece. ose +s elele « 30 
Seusnurst Rising’ Star® . 2... 6c.6i...0- 28 


The offices of the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association are located at Bran- 


don, Vermont. C. T. Conklin is 
secretary. 

Scale of Points for Ayrshire Cow 
HEAD ..... Blofe's i diaiaYas s\€iqient éleie ainis o's oid Sie 9 -10 


FOREHEAD, Broad and clearly defined 1 

HORN. Wide set on and inclining up- 
upward 

FACE. Of medium length, slightly 
dished; clean cut, showing veins .... 2 


MUZZLE. Broad and strong without 
coarseness, nostrils large ........... 1 
JAWS. Wide at the base and strong 1 


EYES. Full and bright with placid 
SEBTESBION {iis tclelc welcrwe,s « RW eyes salvos. c 3 


EARS. Of medium size and fine, car- 
PATOL Gy Saicterio cui oe eie se ws ea ees 1 
NECK. Fine throughout, throat clean, 
neatly joined to head and shoulders, 
of good length, moderately thin, near- 
ly free from loose skin, elegant in 
bearing 3 
POR EQUARTERS (sg ccs ccccccecscacccs 10 
SHOULDERS. Light, good distance 
through from point to point but sharp 
at withers, smoothly blending into 
RMSCR NMS stele aia cha %s.0 Aste wid Sore oes hess ve ees. 2 
CHEST. Low, deep, and full between 
PAR ANOn TOTCICRS: sic aln ke scdicss's alee 6 
BRISKET. Light ...... eis eters oo daloee i 
LEGS and FEET. Legs straight and 
short, well apart, shanks fine and 
smooth, joints firm, feet of medium 
size, round, solid and deep ....... ‘ 1 
LUN GT a mine erate BIE caterers wrursistelsre.c 13 
BACK. Short and straight, chine lean, 
sharp and open jointed .............. 4 
“LOIN. Broad, strong, and level ...... 2 
RIBS. Long, broad, wide apart and 
J CLLR Sy OE el te en nr 3 


ABDOMEN. Capacious, deep, firmly held 
up with strong muscular development 3 
FLANK. Thin and arching 
LIND QUARTERS .......... Rates's trad 11 
RUMP. Wide, level, long from hooks 
to pin bones, a reasonable pelvic arch 
mulowed © ..%..+% Biatmerstetens te cists. s inisiks« e aes: 
HOOKS. Wide apart and not projecting 
above back nor unduly overlain with 


BEM YO pyacs.0% Siege a Ee eg wis ore ot ahha eis 2 
PIN BONES. High, wide apart ...... 1 
THIGHS. Thin, long and wide apart 2 


TAIL. Fine, long and set on level with 
back 
LEGS and FEET. Legs strong, short, 
straight, when viewed from behind 
and set well apart; shanks fine and 
Smooth, joints firm, feet medium size, 


' body, extending well up behind and 
far forward; quarters: even; sole near- 
ly level and not indented between 


teats, udder veins well developed 
and plainly visible ................ 22 
MEATS. Evenly placed, distance apart 


from side to side equal to half the 
breadth of udder, from back to front 
equal to one-third the length; length 
2% to 8% inches, thickness in keep- 
ing with length, hanging perpendicu- 


Jar and not tapering .............. 8 
TAMMARY VEINS. Large, long, tortu- 
Ous, branching and entering large 


MCCA aici e Gis euicsereeecueas 5 


with white; mahogany and 
white, or white, each color distinctly 


defined. (Brindle markings allowed 
Bupimot; desired.) .......0.ecevceceves 2 
OVERING 6 


SKIN. Medium thickness, mellow and 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Ayrshire Cattle in the United States 


(Continued from page 59) 


Clagblers Frcs kie% sclo chie Boetewene aie Cee ard 3 
HATH. | Soft' and fine 4o.0.20. tone a2 
SECRETIONS. Oily, of rich brown or 

yellows color ).,.s.ncum soe manatee 1 

STYLE. Active, vigorous, showing strong 
character, temperament inclined to 

nervousness but still docile ........ 4 

WEIGHT. At maturity not less than 

OOO MIDS 0-10) <isieiets a) crckaccrats oielcte meee oer one 4 

TOCA Sere. a0 ,8 Zola 0 W bia eistald allel olaletepeet uaie tits 100 


Scale of Points for Ayrshire Bull 


LEAT RS. a ois de aiaeltiate vis slouiecclenas ae aepiet 16 
FOREHEAD. Broad and clearly defined 2 
HORN. Strong at base, set wide apart 


inclining) upward! .nsecenoe cere 1 
FACE. Of medium length, clean cut, 
showing facial veins ................ 2 
MUZZLE. Broad and strong without 
COATSENESS .oscccccesssecs ee ceeeeetae 1 
NOSTRILS. Large and open ........ 2 
JAWS. Wide at the base and strong .. 1 
EYES. Moderately large, full and 
DLISHE Pecaiceic. cee cme ee nate 3 
EARS. Of medium size and fine, car- 
ried Walert \iltsaces.¢ fajovatbistuc tere ol Visions ated 1 
EXPRESSION. Full of vigor, resolute 
nd Pmapeuline ieee. socinge ceases eens che 3 
NECK. Of medium length, somewhat 
arched, large and strong in the mus- 
cles on top, inclined to flatness on 
sides, enlarging symmetrically toward 
the shoulders, throat clean and free 
from “loose ‘skin’ <cacwaes vs ok ca riiees 10 
FORE QUARTERS  .....2.....0.c000005 15 
SHOULDERS. Strong, smoothly blend- 
ing into body with good distance 
through from point to point and fine 
OR APOD rc Saters @aia/a lacs s'c/e elerer Cit Ae aids taiste ists) « 3 
CHEST. Low, deep and full between 
mack vand 5 forelegs >.< .\dciacan ccloanee s 8 
BRISKET. Deep, not too prominent 
and with very little dewlap ........ 2 
LEGS and FEET. Legs well apart, 
straight and short, shanks fine and 
smooth, joints firm, feet of medium 
size, round, solid and deep .......... 2 
BODY Ny cra catsears ae cls shove tet ine ccehe eames 18 
BACK. Short and _ straight, chine 


strongly developed and open jointed 5 
LOIN. Broad, strong and level 4 
RIBS. Long, broad, strong, well sprung 

and wide apart 
ABDOMEN. Large and deep, trimly 

held up with muscular development .. 4 
FLANK. Thin and arching 

HIND QUARTERS 

RUMP. Level, long from hooks to pin 

ONES rots deminer Pane Mets Soniess heise ae 
HOOKS. Medium distance apart pro- 
portionately narrower than in female, 
not rising above the level of the back 2 
PIN BONES. High, wide apart 
THIGHS. Thin, long and wide apart. . 4 
TAIL. Fine, long andaset on level with 
[fd Sod TRO AAG MGA aC HEC ARAL A dca 1 
LEGS and FEET. Legs straight, set 
well apart, shanks fine and smooth, 
feet medium ‘size, round, solid and 
deep, not cross in walking .......... 2 
SCROTUM. Well developed and ‘strongly 
Pipe Gilet Fool teinindd ane As, Sat we eae 3 
RUDIMENTARIES, VEINS, ETC. Teats 
of uniform size squarely placed, wide 
apart and free from scrotum; veins 
long, large, tortuous with extensions 


oO 


entering large orifices, escutcheon 
pronounced and covering a large sur- 
PACER Niele sie o.2 Raei8iele -o:¢ 1, dha ciate atelaMecotareentora 4 


(COLOR. Red of any shade, brown, or 


these with white; mahogany and 
white, or white, each color distinctly 
Cefined eecracierasosotb vere caicveteiechs ei eam ureee 3 
COVERING Gi ices tela hse cercaaeteemaae 6 
SKIN. Medium thickness, mellow and 
RlARtICi rT ieeria care owes see clsisie Dele cmpae 3 
HTATR. Soft, and. fine’ sri. cicaaeiaiazioeieote 2 
SECRETIONS. Oily, of rich brown or 
yellow color ...... dale s'elelatece ale y.9 Minter 1 
STYLE. Active, vigorous, showing strong 
masculine character, temperament in- 
clined to nervousness but not irritable 
OPE VICIOUS) 6)u's.Ss 9 ae shots Binladin le vi sieceie ait 5 
WEIGHT. At maturity not less than 
PCDOUe IDB cscs bieres ees memes gestae 4 
Total BCUOAQUOOUNGOGOE. eaidormccc .--100 


[Ep1tor’s Note: This is the second 
of a series of six articles on the dairy 
breeds in the United States. The next 
will appear in an early issue.) 


| Windbreaks 


Hoarp’s DarryMAN:—Three agen- 
es in the state, viz.: The Extension 
‘epartment, University of Minneso- 
5 College of Forestry, University 
* Minnesota; and the State Forestry 
epartment have recognized the im- 
wrtant part which windbreaks and 
telterbelts play in rural and state 
svelopment, and as a consequence 
ive for a few years been establish- 
demonstration areas for the pur: 


pose of showing how windbreaks 
should be planned as well as clearly 
pointing out species which are most 
adapted to the use required. 

These demonstration areas are 
now handled entirely through the re- 
spective county agents whose duty it 
is to recommend good, outstanding 
farmers who will take on such a dem- 
onstration, prepare their land prop- 
erly, and follow instructions given. 
Only two demonstrations per town- 
ship are allowed, however, and usual- 
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Prot Evvards Inspiring New Book 


Prof. Evvard’s new book, “Minerals and Feeding,” has my unqualified en- 
dorsement, and I want to place a copy in the hands of every feeder in America. 
This book announces new and astonishing advancements in the feeding of live- 
stock. It contains page ss 15 of intensely interesting questions and answers 


on the vital problem, Zow so 


) eed to increase production and to insure greater live- 
stock profits with actually less feed and 
information and is the most complete boo 


Information of 
Priceless Value 


delay. It gives a wealth of feeding 
k on Mineral nutrition ever published. 


FREE 


Told in simple words. Easy to read. Easy to understand. A book written by 
Prof. John M. Evvard of Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, an authority of 
the highest standing. This book is an exclusive reproduction of a series of remark- 


MURPHY'S 
Minerals 


Save many times their cost in other 
feeds. Endorsed by veterinarians and 
stockmen everywhere. The only min- 
eral feed sold under a positive written 
peat of satisfaction or moncy 


able, up-to-the-minute articles recently prepared for 
the farm press. I want every livestock and poultryman to 
fill in and mail thefollowing coupon. I will gladly mail this 
$1.00 book to you absolutely free. 
after reading it you agree with me that it is one of the most 
timely and valuable books on feeding that you have ever 
read and you wish to keep the book as a permanent refer- 
ence, merely send me 25Sc to help defray the postage and 
publishing expense. 


Read it carefully. If 


If you do not feel that this valuable 


ack. book is worth many times the small sum of 25c you may 
keep it absolutely free with my compliments, for I want 
, e - every stock feeder to use this book. 
f 100 Pound 3) JAMES H. MURPHY, President 
Ke Murphy Products Co., Dept.110 Burlington, Wis. 
(So Rl AGS ERD Se MEE OES UE MER GREE FUSE GN BESS Pan FES Game nes os Ee oe 
JAMES H. MURPHY, President, 
Murphy Products Co., Dept. 110 Burlington, Wis. '] 
Please send me without charge Prof. Evvard’s book, ‘‘Min- | 
erals and Feeding."’ I feed........ head of cows........ head of hogs. J 
I 
Atacr sess OeNe DAN MOLES ANIME oa tete oe tects soseae <n cu cae oun den vavevaone seston coceactoronctecinoc iucatvessascucensestoocceovseenceaned - 
APY PRODUCTS: ware ! 
fp DuriinatonWis. | 
Dimectons snecereeeeeeeneccsccrerecerensnsnsensensncnccassccenecesaceanaesecasenseaasnnenseaeneenauaneneneeeeeeeese® 
FEED JUSTAS City 
gestern erreeeeecontegtemn nee agen guenenneenserceneenneeutnngennes i 


ly only three to five per county in 
any one year as the quantity of 
stock available is limited. Trees are 
furnished to co-operators at cost, that 
is, $1 per hundred or fraction there- 
of, plus the express from the nurs- 
ery. 

The co-operator must own and live 
on the ‘land where the demonstration 
is to be placed. Applications for dem- 
onstrations are made out on forms 
furnished by the county agent and 
later sent to the Extension Forester 
at University Farm. One important 
prerequisite before trees are fur- 
nished is that the land must be pre- 
pared at least one year prior to ac- 
tual planting by putting it in some 
cultivated crop like corn or potatoes 
to insure proper cultivation, con- 
servation of moisture, and what is 
more important to keep the land free 
from competing weeds and grasses. 

For the actual windbreak only 
standard plans are submitted, that is, 
no plans are drawn to fit the farm. 
The farm itself must fit the plan; 
in other words, it must be situated 
so that a windbreak can be planted 
on the north and west sides. Such a 
planting will, therefore, be at right 
angles to the prevailing storm winds 
of the region. 

For best results such a planting 
should not be any closer to the build- 
ing than 100 feet, and should extend 
400 feet on the north side and 400 
feet on the west side. Such a wind- 
break gives adequate room for an 
orchard between the windbreak and 
the house, besides furnishing the 
maximum protection to the farm 
house, barns, chicken house, etc. 

Minnesota. P. O. ANDERSON. 


A hundred pounds of skimmilk is 
estimated to be worth six times the 
market price of a pound, live weight, 
of hogs or half the market price of a 
bushel of corn when fed to hogs. It 
is worth more than this when fed to 
young calves, chickens, pigs, or colts. 
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For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding! ‘ 


o 
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SAVES 

— Lives 

— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


DR. SPENCER’S BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
bame. 
Proval. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., 


First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
Let us send you all facts. 


Savona, N. Y. 
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OD SEEDS 


@- Grown From Selected 
— Stock—None Better—57 
= yearsagselling good seeds to 
satisfiedcustomers. Pricesrea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. Large catalog 
free. 700illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send forit 
today. Dept. No. 36. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 


9, Contains valuable information 
on all the Clovers, Soy Beans, 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Pasture 
Mixtures, Corn, etc. Its the best 
Seed Book we have ever offered 
Tells how to Avoid Weeds. 
Directs you in the way of better 


cropsand greater profits. Tells 
ie ow to Know Good Seed. 


4 lainly written so any one can 
VET Ee understand it. Every farmer 
should have SOP of this book. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Dept. 104+ We Pay the Freight - Marysville, Ohio 


ALFALFA: 


7 
° 


4 
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Extra Hardy Tested Recleaned Seed. 98% purey” §), 
Alfalfa. Much Moor os than Clover and twic2y‘gs profite 
able. Our prices will save you Big Money...“ Haye highest 
uality Clover, Sweet Clover, TimothyGrass Seeds of 
all kinds. Ask for our 182 9g, catalog and special prices. 
Have wonderful values in Field and, mn Seeds. Allsold 
on ne tae arantee. Saminies free. Write today. 
BERRY SEED CO., Box/ 1555, Clarinda, lowa 


Watch our Special’ Opportunities Page for 
real farmers’ bargains. 
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Profitable 


Returns 


The udder and teats are the 
“final word’? on your dairy 
profits. Keep them healthy, 
pliable, easy to milk, and 
you avoid endless annoy- 
ance and definite loss. No 
amount of care and feeding 
can overcome the effects of 
neglect of these important 
organs. 


For most cuts, chaps, 
cracks or bruises Bag Balm 
will effect a healing between 
milkings. The wonderful 
soothing, penetrating power 
of this ointment restores In- 
jured tissues before you would 
think it possible. For all inflamma- 
tion, Caked Bag, Bunches, Cow 
Pox, or for any external sore Bag 
Balm has no equal. It cannot 
taint the milk. Once used you 
will never be without it. It has 
scores of uses on the farm. 


Bag Balm, in the big 10-ounce 
package, 60¢ at feed dealers, gen- 
eral stores, druggists. Will mail, 
postpaid, if your dealer is not 
supplied. 


Dairy Association Co., 
Incorporated 


Lyndonville, Vt. 


 SMADE “BY THE 9080: 
Wi —-KARE PEOPLE": 
Is Guaranteed to cause the 
cow to clean within 43 hrs. 
' when used as directed or 
money refunded Itreleaves 
GARGET and Is a preventative of 
MILK FEVER. It has the eftect 
of restoring the vigor and 
strength of the cow. Sent 
post paid, $1 a pkg. 6for$5 


Mfg: by Lowell Blaisdell & Co. 
5904 N. Harlem Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRESCRIPTION 


Mark your Calves early | 


Use the C. H. Dana system to mark your 
calves as soon as dropped. Identity of owner- 
ship prevents confusion and loss. Easily applied, 
cheap and permanent. Send for free samples. 
Also herd books, bull rings, and complete line 
of breeders’ supplies. Write for catalog. 


C, H, DANA CO. 
West Lebanon, NR. H. 


55 Main St, 


END CAKED BAG? 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to treatment 
with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves congestion, 
stops soreness, softens tissues. Every 
dairy farmer should keep it on hand 
for time ofneed.Send'75cfor 9 oz. box, 
prepaid—money back if not satisfied. 
Write for valuable FREE 
Veterinary Booklet 


ABORNOLABORATORY, 14 Jeff Street 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 


(vel RNo™. 
ff WON-CAKE SALVE \§ 


LIVESTOCK IL 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. Easily 
attached in one operation. Sufficient space 
for name, address and number. 
Write for free samples ee 
Inter-Mtn. Machine’ & Stamp Wks., Inc. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah. i 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


“BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern sci@tific invention which gives 
rupture siliferers immediate relief. 
It has no obné\xious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air ‘Wushions bind and 
draw together the Dxoken parts. No ous 
salves or plasters. Dukable. Cheap. MR, C. E. BROOKS 
Sent on trial to prove its ‘worth. Be- ‘ : 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C, BE. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine, Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 219 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Relieving Choked Cattle 


It sometimes happens that a piece 
of root or mass of dry feed lodges 
in a cow’s gullet, quickly causes 
bloating of the paunch, high up in the 
left flank, discharge from the nostrils, 
return of feed and water by that 
route, and weakness and absorption 
of poisonous elements. If not re- 
lieved, such choking soon proves fatal 
and the assistance should be prompt 
and intelligent. 

One veterinarian has suggested a 
novel plan of relief, especially for the 
horse in which animal it is not safe 
to use a probang to force the lodged 
object downward. He fills two 1 
ounce gelatin capsules with bicarbon- 
ate of soda (baking soda), slits the 
side of each capsule and then thrusts 
the two into the gullet, by way of the 
mouth. Doing so, he says, causes 
generating of gas which distends the 
gullet so that the blocking substance 
passes downward. That treatment 
would also seem worth trying in 
choke of cattle. 

Administration of small doses of 
raw linseed oil, cottonseed oil, or 
slippery elm bark decoction, at inter- 
vals of an hour, lubricate the gullet, 
soften the lodged mass, and help it 
to pass downward. Such treatment 
always should be given before start- 
ing to massage a lodged mass of dry 
feed and trying to work it upward or 
downward. Doing so will also facili- 
tate removal of a root by way of the 
mouth. It must also be done before 
running a probang, oiled rubber tube, 
or greased, smooth hempen rope 
down the gullet and by its means 
helping to force the lodged object 
downward. Such an operation must 
be gently and judiciously done, as 
there is great danger of badly injur- 
ing or even rupturing the gullet by 
rough use of such an instrument or 
a buggy whip or flexible stick. Gan- 
grene of the gullet usually follows 
injury by the improvised probang, 
especially in the horse. Rupture of 
the gullet quickly results in escape 
of gas which distends the skin and 
soon spoils the meat. It is incurable 
and when it happens, or it is seen 
that the choke cannot be relieved, 
the animal should immediately be 
slaughtered for meat, provided it is 
in fit condition. 

Veterinarians give hypodermic 
treatment with arecolin, pilocarpin, or 
some other alkaloidal drug to relieve 
choke, in addition to local treatment, 
and such an expert should at once 
be employed for the treatment of a 
valuable animal. If it is found 
severely bloated on his arrival his 
first act will be to draw off the gas 
by tapping the paunch with a trocar 
and canula. When that is done the 
lodged object sometimes immediately 
passes downward into the stomach. 
It should always be done before giv- 
ing other treatment, when the dis- 
tension is severe and the animal is 
evidently threatened with suffoca- 
tion. 

While a hen’s egg, which sometimes 
causes choke, may sometimes be 
crushed in the gullet, it is cruel and 
dangerous to attempt crushing of a 
root by placing a piece of board on 
each side of the gullet, at the place 
where the object has lodged, and 
then striking a hard blow with an axe 
or sledge hammer. The object may 
be crushed by such brutal means 
but the gullet will also be crushed 
with the result that fatal gangrene 
will ensue. When the medicinal and 


local treatment fails and it is not de- 
sired to slaughter the animal for 
meat, the veterinarian can remove the 
lodged object by opening into the 
gullet. The earlier that operation is 
performed the safer it will prove. 


Cowpox 
Please explain the cause of cowpox and 
the best treatment for a cure, 


Logansport, Ind. Je Dee 


Cowpox is variola vaccina and is 
caused by a specific virus which can- 
not be seen with a powerful micro- 
scope and passes through a porcelain 
filter. It is therefore called an ultra- 
microscopic filterable virus. A per- 
son convalescing from smallpox or re- 
cently vaccinated against that disease 
may infect the cows he milks. Cow- 
pox may also affect a milker’s hands 
and the attack immunizes the per- 
son against smallpox. The disease 
has to run its course of about 20 days 
but in cows only affects the teats. 
New crops of papules may form as 
others heal. The chief object of 
treatment should be to prevent spread 
of the disease and infection of the 
sores. Isolate affected cows. Have 
them milked by one who does not at- 
tend to other cows. Several times daily 
bathe affected teats with hot water 
containing all the boric acid it will 
dissolve. Each evening swab the 
sores with a 2 per cent solution of 
mercurochrome and dust with bis- 
muth subnitrate. Keep the stall 
floors clean and freshly bedded. 


Failure to Breed 

My 20-month-old heifers fail to come in 
heat now. They came in all fall and summer 
very regularly but have not been in heat the 
last six weeks. Is there anything that I could 
feed that would throw them in heat immedi- 
ately so they will freshen early next fall? 

McLean, Ill. : b ORD. Wan Oe 

Massage the ovaries, by way of the 
rectum, to rupture cysts or dislodge 
persistent “‘yellow bodies” is the sur- 
est way of bringing in a period of 
heat but can only be done by a quali- 
fied veterinarian. Until an expert 
can be employed try the effect of 
syringing out the vagina 2 or 3 times 
a week, with blood warm (100°F.) 
boiled water tinged light pink with 
permanganate of potash. Also feed 
a complete ration including alfalfa 
hay and minerals. 


Bull to Blame 

I likes your advice on all dairy subjects so 
would like to know your opinion on a pure- 
bred bull which for two years has bred nearly 
all bull calves; say, only one or two heifers 
out of about twenty calves. As I want heif- 
ers this is a great loss, but this bull has very 
good breeding and is a good individual. I 
hate to part with him. Do you think he is to 
blame for the bull calves and will next year’s 
crop be the same, all bulls? 

Hillsboro, Wis. F, G. 


It cannot safely be concluded that 
the bull is to blame. Nature “bal- 
ances her books” between males and 
female offspring and it.is quite likely 
that the next crop of calves may have 
the usual proportion of males and fe- 
males. We cannot confidently state 
that such will be the case, however, as 
that is a matter no one can correctly 
predict. 


Is the 


Abortion Infection 
Would it be advisable to breed cows to a 
bull where there was abortion last spring? 
The bull hasn’t served any cows for 5 months. 
Richland Center, Wis. BE. C. 


It should be safe to use the bull 
for service in a place not visited by 
affected cows. Infection of the con- 
tagious abortion disease is chiefly 
spread to susceptible cows by feed 
contaminated by the vaginal dis- 
charges of affected cows. .The bull is 
no longer considered a fertile source 
of infection. 


Ergot 

Some place in my reading I have seen that 
rye contains ergot and that it has a deleteri- 
ous effect on the uterus of animals which eat 
it. I have been planting rye in my alfalfa 
every year and then cutting it with the hay 
in June. The heads never became ripe, and I 
have been wondering whether they contain 
enough ergot to impair the breeding qualities 


- course is given in the breeders’ | 


| Send for free illustrated catalog 
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PURPUL MEDICATED WAX 
TEAT DILATORS 


For Sore Teats, Obstructions, Spiders, etc., in Cows Teats. 
Sold by Dealers or Mailed Postpaid. 25c doz. or 5 doz. $1.00 


q 


TESTIMONIALS 


The greatest thing ever invented for cows teats. 
E. Stafford, R5, Little Falls, N. 


Did not have much faith at first. Thoroughly convinced 


they are the remedy. 
J. C. Noble, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


FREE Let us prove the merits of Dilators by sending 
you a package by mail, Free. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. H, ALBANY, N. 


BARRE 


COWS — 
Wanted! 


We guarantee to teach the averag 
breeder or herdsman how to ma 
barren cows breed, keep cows bre 
ing, the truth about abortion, remo 
the afterbirth without pulling, di 
nose pregnancy, disease prevention 
male sterility and a good worki 
knowledge of the generative orga 
This school was originated 17 years 
ago and has run continuously withot 
a dissatisfied student. We cover t 
breeding troubles only. 


At the school we kill cows, hang th 
up with the sides open where thi 
students make actual demonstrations 
Fresh, warm generative organs a 
used in large numbers. A practi 


guage. 
essary. 
By our car fare plan the student liv 
ing 400 miles from the school ¢ 
attend nearly as cheap as those ne 
the school. An instructor visits ea 
student after he attends school. This 
co-operation is continuous wit 
extra charge. © i 


Five Days at Each Place 
For Breeders and Herdsmen Only 


St. Louis, Mo., January 25-29 
Statler Hotel : 


Oklahoma City, Okla., February 8-12 
Huckins Hotel—Room 563 


Omaha, Nebr., February 15-19 
Castle Hotel—Assembly Room P 


Chicago, IIl., March 1-5 
Stock Yards Inn Hotel 


St. Paul, Minn., March 8-12 


St. Francis Hotel—Empire Room 


A special education not nec- 


statements from breeders. 


Scientific Breeding Schoo: 
FRANK B. GRAHAM, Manager __ 
225 West 12th St., Kansas City, Me 


~< 


Now’s The Time — 
A Vest Pocket 


HERD BOOK 


is worth money to you. . Have 
the story of your herd with you © 
at sales and meetings. Price $2.00. 


iam 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson 


Wisco 


Heaves, Coughs, Cone 
. or, Worms. Most fo: 
Ssy Two cans satisfactor 
oss Heaves or money bac 
per can. Dealers or by 
Tho Newton Reme 
Toledo, Ohi 


-of my herd, because I have had considerable 
trouble getting some of my cows with calf. 
Nephi, Utah. A. EL W. 
-Large quantities of ergot of rye in 
feed may catse abortion, but ordi- 
nary amounts do not have that effect 
nor have we ever suspected ergot as 
a cause of barrenness or “shy breed- 
ing.” However, an examination 
should be made to determine how 
much ergot there is in the feed. It 
may be added that we see no advan- 
tage in seeding rye with the alfalfa 
and that might as well be discon- 
tinued. As infection of the contagious 
abortion disease is such a common 
cause of barrenness we should advise 
you to have a sample of blood from 


Do Your 


Calves Have 


A BRIGHT EYE 
anda 
SLEEK COAT? 


Are they hungryat meal- 
timeand aretheir bowels 
in a normal condition? 
If not, they arein danger 
of Indigestion, Scours 
and Calf Cholera, which 
if neglected is fatal. Dr. 
David Roberts 


prevents 
~ fermentation 
of food, liquifies 
the poisonous 
gases, has aj 
soothing, heal- 
ing antiseptic 
effect on the 
mucous mem- 
brane of the digestive 
organs and regulates 
the flow of gastric juice 
so that the calf’s diges- 
tion becomes normal, the 
trouble disappears and 
the calf naturally recov- 
ers. For sale by dealers 
or postpaid $1.00. Ask 
for FREE copy of The 
Cattle Specialist and 
how to get the Practical 
Home Veterinarian 
without cost. 


i 


Veterinary 
advice FREE, 


Dr. David Roberts 
Veterinary Co., Inc. 


195 Grand Avenue 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
} vertisers and tell them you saw 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


each cow and heifer tested for that 
infection at the state experiment sta- 
tion, veterinary division. 


Leaking of Milk 

I have a Jersey cow that gives about four 
gallons of milk a day but she loses some as it 
drips from her for quite a while before I milk 
her. What could I do for her to help her 
hold her milk? This cow has a very large 
udder for the amount of milk she gives. It is 
just about as large after I am through milk- 
ing as when I start. Is there any way to 
work this beefiness away? 

St. John, Kansas, 8.) M. 

Milking 3 times daily may prevent 
the leaking of milk or let a calf 
nurse. If you do not care to do so, 
then dip the tips of the teat into tinc- 
ture of iodine and work a little of it 
into the opening of each teat. Re- 
peat the application when required. 
A fleshy udder is natural and cannot 
be improved by treatment. 


Abortion Infection 

I have 30 Holstein cows which I bought 
in 1923. They all freshened that spring. 
Now I have 8 of them I can’t get with calf. 
They don’t come in heat regularly. I also 
have one that shows no signs of coming in 
heat at all for the last 18 months. I also 
have one that never goes out of heat. I was 
troubled some with garget with some of these 
cows. I also have some cows in my herd 
whose milk is watery in one or two teats at 
first, then when they let down the milk it 
seems all right. 

Areo, Idaho. R. M. K. 


There can be little doubt that your 
herd has become infected with the 
contagious abortion disease. To de- 
termine that, however, you should 
have a sample of blood from each ani- 
mal tested by the agglutination 
method at the state experiment, vet- 
erinary division. Your veterinarian 
can attend to that. He should also 
massage the ovaries of the cow that 
does not come in heat, to rupture 
cysts or dislodge persistent “yellow 
bodies.” That treatment may also 
help some of the cows that have ir- 
regular periods of heat. Meanwhile 
isolate all affected cows and cleanse, 
disinfect, and whitewash the stable, 
including the floors and gutters. The 
cow that is in heat all of the time 
might as well go to the butcher. This 
is also the best course as regards cows 
that have chronic garget as that 
disease is incurable when established. 


Apples for Cows 

I have about 500 bus. cull apples that I 
would like to feed to my cows this winter. I 
was figuring on about 20 lbs. to the cow per 
day. Is this amount O. K.? A veterinarian 
told me if I did so, the cows’ stomachs would 
become paralyzed and the result would be a 
decrease in their milk flow. Later a farmer 
stated he had put his whole herd dry in this 
way a few years ago. Can this be the case 
unless the cows were overfed? Of course I 
know an overdose of almost anything would 
kill a cow and all has to be fed with judg- 
ment. " 
Belleville, Penn. 


A F. G. 
For dairy cows apples are said to 
have about 40 per cent of the value 
of corn silage and apple pomace is 
practically equal to the same weight 
of corn silage. Apple pomace silage 
at the rate of 24 to 35 pounds a day 
per cow is as much as an animal will 
eat in addition to 8 lbs. of grain and 
10 to 12 lbs. of hay. The apple- 
pomace silage had no deleterious 
influence on the cows or _ their 
milk (Vermont report 1903). Better 
make cider of the cull apples and 
feed the pomace to cows along with 
plenty other feed. It is commonly 
believed by dairymen that when ap- 
ples are heavily fed the milk yield 
will materially lessen if not dry off. 
Judiciously fed, apples have not that 
effect and possibly may prove bene- 


‘ficial in laxative effect. 


Warts 

I wish information on killing seed warts on 
cows’ feet, 

Guthrie, W. Va. BE. D. H. 

The warts should in time disappear 
if you keep the affected parts well 
covered with a thick paste of pure 
castor oil, salt, and flowers of sulphur 
or a 5 per cent ointment of oil of 
white cedar (thuja) which you can 
obtain from a druggist. 


A per pnp nasi 
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Make Cows Pick Up 


= give more milk 


Ree all-winter Milk profits, 
without interruption, most 
cows need more than simply 
good food. The sudden change 
from tender pasturage to dry, 
hard-to-digest feeds is too much 
for them to overcome—without 
aid. Part of the expensive diet 
simply GOES TO WASTE. 


And this wasteful milk loss 
NOW! ‘Take several of your 
poor milkers and give a table- 
spoonful of Kow-Kare with the 
feed—note the almost immedi- 
ate improvement in the milk 
pail. It’s those ADDED quarts 
that boost your milk profits. 
You'll be amazed at the con- 
vincing proof of the Kow-Kare 
aid to increased milk flow. 


Kow-Kare has a direct, positive, ac- 
tion on the digestive and assimilating 
organs, It enables them to carry a 


heavy load without a break-down. It 
builds greater vigor into the cow while 
it is putting more milk into the pail. 
A single can of Kow-Kare will ration 
one cow one to two months, depending 
on the dosage you deem necessary. 
It’s a small investment to pay for 
profit and health insurance, 


Treating Cow Diseases 

For Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Ap- 
petite, etc., Kow-Kare is your onesure 
remedy. It attacks these diseases by 
quickly building up to robust health 
the organs where these troubles origi- 
nate. If you have never tried Kow- 
Kare, ask your neighbor. Kow-Kare 
has a well earned reputation as a 
profit-maker and a money-saver in 
the cow barn. 

For cows about to freshen, Kow- 
Kare provides just the strengthening 
aid needed to bring cow and calf 
through without costly disorders and 
loss of production. Feed it two to 
three weeks before and after calving; 
it costs little, brings sure results. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, American Horse Tonic, ete. 


Feed dealers, general stores, druggists have 
Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c sizes, (Six large cans, 
$6.25). Full directions on can. Mail orders sent 
postpaid if your dealer is not supplied. Our valu- 
ablefreebook on cow diseasessent free, onrequest. 


KOW:KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 


Wonder Healing Compoun 
Wooc Fat 


It's , 


ce 


1A 


sheep’s wool. 


blister the most sensitive wound. 


man or beast it is unequalled. 


LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE oronais sold by nearly 


druggists or direct 
from us on receipt of price —$8 oz. tins 65c, 20 oz. tins $1.25, 
postpaid. If you will send aed name and address, we'll mail 
<of uses Free. We want you to see 

or yourself the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 


CORONA MFG. CO.,416 Corona Bldg., Kenton, O. 


ou aliberal sample and boo 


Healing Ointment 
That Works Like Magic 


Corona Wool Fat is made from the oil extracted from 
It’s different from any salve or ointment 

you ever tried. It heals and soothes, but will not smart or 
It has healed thousands of 

stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 

Hardly a day passes but what you'll find some use for Corona. For 
sore shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, sore 

teats on cows, caked udders, cuts, wounds, burns of any kind on 


FOR MAN 


BEAST 


Soothing 
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Cut Rates 


A man stepped up to a grocer’s ci- 
gar counter and bought two 10-cent 
cigars. A Scotchman who was wait- 
ing to be served pushed forward. 

“You sell those cigars three for a 
quarter, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the grocer. 

“Well,” said the Scotchman, pro- 
ducing a nickel, “I'll take the other 
one.’ 


"The Progressive Grocer. 


AYRSHIRES 


Registered Ayrshire Cows 


We are offering for sale a number of choice 
young cows bred for fall freshening. Several 
are bred to Aldebaran Victor, he a son of that 
great cow, Highland Polly. Others are daugh- 
ters of “Victor” bred to a son of Bargenoch 
Gay Cavalier. Priced from $175 up. Herd 
under federal supervision. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., RACINE, WIS. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


AYRCROFT FARM 


is offering some good bargains in Ayrshires. 
Write for what you want. Herd Federal 
Accredited. 

B. B. SIMMONS & SONS, PEWAUKEE, WIS. 


eo 
Ayrshires-- For Sale 
COWS, HEIFERS and HEIFER CALVES. 
Accredited Herd 
RUN FARMS, 


SPINNEY Illinois 


WOOD FORD FARM 


AVON, CONNECTICUT 
— OFFER — 

Grandson of the World’s Champion Mistress 
Thistle of South Farm. 

Sire—McAllister Betty’s Son. 

Dam—Barclay’s Thistle. R. of H. 
9159 milk, 4.02% fat, Class EE. 

J. J. ANDERSON, SUPT. 


Gurnee, 


record, 


South Farm Ayrshires | 


Will sell a limited number of 
Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 


Ayrshires 


—are a plain business proposition. 
“Profit” is always the biggest pos- 
sible return from the least possible 
That is “AYRSHIRES” ina 


outlay. 
nut shell. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


4 


or 


Spring Valley 


AYRSHIRES 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 
! 


: 
Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 
A. R. cows. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Write us today. 


WARREN 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son im 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 


| big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Federal Accredited Herd. 
SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Penshurst Ayrshi 


shires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixth accredited abortion 
free. Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,036 lbs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


Ayrshire Bull 


BORN: MAY 16, 1926. Sired by Penshurst Rising 
Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 30 daughters having 
records averaging 10,688 Ibs. milk, 436 Ibs. fat, 4.07% 
Dam, Auchinbay Ella, 70176, has the following rec- 
ords: Sr. 2-year-old, 14,153 Ibs. milk, 547 Ibs. fat 
and Jr. 4-year-old, 15,665 Ibs. milk, 618 Ibs. fat. 100 
official yearly records average 12,236 Ibs. milk, 492 
Ibs. fat, 4.02%. 6 World’s Champions in 6 years. 
This offering is white with red cheeks and very typy. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS, TORRESDALE, PA. 


AYRSHIRE COWS | 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 

ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Auctioneer-- 


abt 


, 15 Bala Ave., BALA, PA. 


Don’t forget the National Colored 
Animal Sale Numbers bearing your 
name and sales dates. 


BROWN SWISS 


Breed Brown Swiss Cattle 


SWISS VALLEY GIRL 7th No, 4678 


They prove their superiority over other breeds when 
subjected to trying conditions on the farm, by keep- 
ing in good flesh and filling the pail while other cows 
grow thin and reduce their yield. You can prove 
this to your satisfaction. 
BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
IRA INMAN, Secretary, Beloit, Wis. 

A. E. BOWER, Pres., Union Stock Yds., Cleveland, O. 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


BROWN SWISS BULLS 
FOR SALE 


from ten to fourteen months old. Good breed- 
ing. From accredited herd. Write for in- 
formation. 


H. W. AYERS, 


Honey Creek, Wis. 


4-times-a-day 


Milk Record Sheets 


10 cows for 31 days 
5c each prepaid 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


JERSEYS 


Write For 


SALE-LIST 


(?, 


January 25, 1927 


For Sale 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL ready © 
for service, out of high production 
stock; ALSO REGISTERED JER- 

SEY "BULL CALF. 


My herd of a little over 100 regis-_ 
tered Jerseys is one of the best in 
the country today. A herd sire from 
it will increase your production. 


D. A. CURTIS, 


FLYING FOX 
JERSEYS — 


YOUNG BULLS from two months to 14% 
years. From dams producing up to 500 Ibs. © 
fat with ordinary farm care. PRICES range — 
from $25 to $100. 


L. RUHSTORFER & SON, Kawkawlin, Mich. a 


FINANCIAL KING JERSEYS 


We have for sale two young bulls of 
serviceable age, also a few calves of 
excellent type from R. of M. cows. 
Prices reasonable. 


COLDWATER JERSEY FARM, Coldwater, Mich. 


BURN BRAE JERSEYS: 


Ibsen’s Chief—herd sire. Serviceable bulls and” 
younger from high producing dams including 
the state champion in the 205-day division. 
We now have 16 cows on R. of M. test, and a 
choice lot of young stuff, both sexes for sale. 


Federal Accredited herd and no abortion. — 
CHAS. A. PETERSON, Rosendale, Wis. 


Easton F arm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 
Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 
H.W. DAY, Mgr. _ LA CROSSE, WIS. 


JERSEY 


MAJESTY’S and SYBIL’S — of Quali 


Offering 6 well grown heifers of ex- 
cellent type and quality—ready to 
breed. :. 
CEYLON COURT FARM, 6G. D. GILBERT, 

LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


JERSEY HEIFERS 


University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at 

S. Accredited herd. No 
abortion. 


AMBERG FARM, Hillsboro, Wis. 


BELSWOOD JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull calves sired by THE CID’S 
FONTAINE, from dams with good Register of 
Merit records. Good type. Priced right. 


A. F. BLOCK, R. F.D. No.5, Waukesha, Wis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 


1 AM OFFERING MY HERD SIRE, IMAGES OWL, 
grandson of Vive La France, No. 198697, also a 
cows and heifers and calves of either sex, 
Federal Accredited. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


yery reasonable prices. U. 


H. S. HAGER, 


Entire Herd REGISTERED JERSEYS For 


of bred daughters of Xenia’s PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS 


Sultan and You’ll Do’s Volun- 


Let us give you the official figures 
covering Pinehurst Farm Ayrshires. 


They are of value to every one who teer. Breed up QUALITY ; 
farms to make money. Address TYPE AND PRODUCTION in 12 cows, heifers’ and heifer calves, 1 bull. 

x your Jerseys with an ELM Write for full description. Priced to sell. ; 
PINEHURST FARMS, Mr. J.S.Duniop, Pinehurst, N. C. HILL BULL. G. H. MILLER, - Bluffton, Mo. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd Sane 

1899. Free circular. ; 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri ; 


ELM HILL JERSEYS, 


LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield, 


Mass. 


oe, 


© 


and the mother of 19 heifers and 1 bull calf. 
In her twentieth year she made a record of 
408 lbs. of butterfat. One Pennsylvania 
herd is made up entirely of her direct } 
descendants. ; 


Look to the Jersey for persistent, profitable } 
production! 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B| 


Were you disappointed with the appearance of the last milk check? 
Perhaps you thought that after all the work and feed that had been put 
into the old herd a better looking check would be waiting for you. 


324 West 23d St. - NEW YORK 


“,__A great many farmers are making sure of their milk checks by select- 
ings Ayrshires — either grades or pure-breds. They have learned that 
the Ayrshire never disappoints. 


Wrixe for free booklets, or let us help you locate a herd 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 10 Center Street, BRANDON, VERMQNT 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out 0 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 Ib 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired D3 
Pee pea tie tear ager’ iets and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 i 
at as Jr. four-year-o wo of these bull calves are out of grandda Agne 
the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. ae puede Boe 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


KENSINGTON, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


SHOW BULL-- State Record Dam 


READY FOR SERVICE — CHERUB BREEDING 


The Kind of Care That An 
“Ordinary Farmer’’ Can Give 


Under this condition the pure bred Guernsey cow, 
May’s Emma, finished last year right by producing 


8850 Ibs. milk, 519.2 Ibs. butterfat 
in ten months 


She’s a New York cow — started her record at two years old — carried a calf 
for 249 days of the record — was milked only twice daily — and on the last 
day she gave 22 lbs. of milk testing 6.5%. She is a typical Guernsey cow. 
For further information on the breed, 


Ask for “The Story of the Guernsey”’ 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove St., - PETERBORO, N. H. 


BUY HOLLISTON BLOOD! 


We have sons and grandsons of Langwater Holliston that will develop into real breed- | 
ing bulls. They have real individuality and persistent production back of them. We 
can sell you a good bull calf from either A. R. or untested dams. Our prices wili 
interest you. 


D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St., NEW YORK CITY 


O 


| Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
. with production. At the last 13 
. National Dairy Expositions 46 
: out of 78 championships have 
been awarded to cattle from this 
m. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 
the really sure way. Let us ad- 


Oaks Farm Guernseys 


» herd of 175 head is absolutely free of CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. The four herd sires are of 
'Y ROSE, CHERUB, SEQUEL, and VALENTINE breeding. We always have young bulls of 
| breeding on hand to offer at a price which will interest you. (No bulls raised except from 
ed dams.) If you are looking for registered fema’es we can offer you something which will 
ase you and which we will guarantee to be as represented. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


ALTER S. KERR, Manager COHASSET, MASSACHUSETTS 


, 


g records indicate Cherub blood 


igh Production Guernsey Bulls -- Ready for Service 


3MERS’ PRICES—We Offer Three Sons of Langwater Mary’s Royal (82716), grandson of Gerar Pearl & Lang- 
xr Hope (8th Class A—6th Class F). Sire:—Gerar Pearl’s Royal. Full brother to five class leaders. Dam:— 
gwater Mary. 12,681.8 lbs. milk, 688.03 Ibs. fat. ABBIE’S ROYAL OF POMEROY (104876) —Born :—Au- 
3, 1924. Dam:—Abbie of Pomeroy (139441). Dam’s record:—Milk, 10,231.9 lbs.; Fat, 448.7 Ibs. (Class 
. HOPE’S ROYAL OF FERN-DELL (115935)—Born:—September 27, 1925. Dam:—Hope of Pomeroy 3d 
)31). Dam’s record:—Milk, 11,808 lbs.; Fat, 609.8 lbs. (Class DD). ETHEL’S GERAR ROYAL OF FERN- 
-L (106745)—Born:—January 14, 1925. Dam:—Ethel of Maple Shade (131123). Dam’s records:—Milk, 
0.7 Ybs.; Fat, 510 Ibs. (Class GG). Milk, 11,379.1 Ibs.; Fat, 601.9 lbs. (Class C—unofficial). 


‘N-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS, A. W. FOX, MGR., GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


—————_——————— 
GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS!! 


GRADE and PURE-BRED, compare our price, type 
and quality before buying. Now is the time to buy 
fresh and springing cows. 

FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY 
Geo. M. 


uttergold Guernseys 


iLL CALVES out of Advanced Registry 
‘8 or cows now on test, sired by National 
nd Champion bull or sons of his. 

aR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 


feung Bulls $100 to $125 


ve for sale several good young bulls from A. QR. 
i priced to move at once. Their breeding will suit 
The herd is clean. Write for sale list. 

» HARVEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
Newlin, Sec., FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Do These 
HEIFER 


CALVES 


Appeal 
: to 
You? 


They are daughters of Anton’s King Confidence, our senior herd 
‘Sire. He has many more like them. Our younger sires, King Har- 
Vester of Prospect and Mixter Claimant, are also getting very desir- 
able individuals. Write us for pedigrees of our sires then you will 


know what it means to have a bull at the head of your herd from 


our farm. 


\Square Udders — Deep Bodies— Dairy Temperament 
Combined with 
Persistent Production for Generations 


Our bull calves sell fast, consequently we have none of serviceable 


age to offer. Write us for our reasonable prices on bull calves up to 
six months of age. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
ee * 
ai 


Begonia’s Cherub of Chippewa is one of the best bulls we have for sale. 


ready for heavy service. 
Cherub’s Prince, 
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He is a showy fellow, 


His sire, Proud Prince of the Prairie, is a prize winning son of 
His dam, Queen Begonia of Chippewa, 


produced 630.07 Ibs. fat in GG (state 


record). I also have a few cows and heifers for sale from my herd of over 100 head. Write or 


come to the farm. 


L. P. MARTINY 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 


COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. 


Levity 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 yrs. sold for $22,000. 
662.15 Fat Class ER. 
ELLA’S FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. 
Ibs, fat. 

2 REGISTERED BRED HEIFERS 
records 740—669—634 and 624 pounds fat. 


Homer Rundell 


Her dam Langwater Levity 
Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 


also 4 FINE BULLS with A. R. dams, 
Write for prices and pedigrees, 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 
Federal Accredited Herd 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 


Dam Shuttlewick 


SOLD FOR $22,000.00 


CORIUM . . 
GUERNSEYS 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 


Write for price list of owr offerings. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


wee a A a a Ie I EE Tac SO it nea Mn 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE. HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 


FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. 


Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to 


your station for $150. 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK‘VONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. 
Write or come and see us. 
faction guaranteed. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 


Calves a specialty. 


FOREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls ready 
for service and bull calves. 


Eighty-three A. R. Cows in the 
herd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
601 lbs. fat. 


- The dams of our four herd sires 
average 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
Ibs. fat. 

Just as well breed cows with 
high production and. proper 
type. 

Foremost Guernseys have won 
569 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
hibitor of 1924-’25-’26. 

We will cheerfully send pedi- 
gree and prices on your re- 
quirements for a herd sire. 


EMMADINE FARM 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. 


JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Heifers 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 


ing. Dams have records up to 
700 Ibs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


erfwrw—r—rros 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He will appreciate 
knowing it. 


(In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Carloads furnished on 


Satis- 


MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F, E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


LUXERIN 
GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 


Fond du Lac - Wisconsin 
TWO VERY HIGH CLASS YOUNG 
BULLS, born Feb. 9th and Feb. 10th, well- 
grown, good color, very good type (show 
kind) sired by Saugerties May Rose King 
50843 A. R., one of Wisconsin’s best sires. 
Dam’s records 677.13 fat A. A. and 652.8 
A. respectively. Accredited herd. Blood 
tested. 


short notice. Prices reasonable. 


Lloyd L. Dewey, 


Helendale Guernseys 


One serviceable bull and one bull 


calf nine months of age. Prices on 
application. Herd free of abortion 
and Federal Accredited. 


HELENDALE FARM, Athens, Wis. 
a a Se ae ea 


Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A. R. records up 
to 933.80 Ibs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


GUERNSEYS! 


Carloads of pure-breds or grades. 


GUERNSEYS! 
Prices are 
right. Come or write. 

LACROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 
VILAS YOUNG, Sec., West Salem, Wis. 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 
Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 Ibs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write, 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


BULLS &10ts.0 


FromA. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Timex 


They are sons of Anton’s King’ Cecil 
and King B. from dams witth records 
up to 600 lbs. Some fret good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tésted, at sacri- 


fice prices. Write me/ today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


asi 


“hest producing dams, 


few ready for service, 
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’ Trailing Holsteins to South 
America 
(Continued from page 61) 


we were away at last. At last, at 
last. The long looked-for “at last.” 


About noon the captain spoke of 
running into trouble toward night as 
the glass was acting queer and that 
anything loose on deck should be 
looked after, or “made fast” as he 
put it. And right here I began to 
absorb nautical cant, for who ever 
heard of the expression ‘‘made fast” 
jn Chillyville. 

And sure enough. The prediction 
of the Old Sea Dog was right. For 
to quote the latest in slang aboard 
the Humming Bird, one should say: 
“He knew his vegetables.” At dark 
the wind was fit to be tied, and by 10 
p. m. the Humming Bird was lunging 
and plunging fearfully. Neptune was 
carousing, the sea was on a wild 
drunk, and spray and great showers 


o 


2,0) o, 


Bay Cliffs Herd 
SOLD! 


This splendid breeding herd of 71 head 
have been sold to Loma Farms, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. By keeping the en- 
tire herd together in this manner the 
same blood lines will be maintained. 
We have several mighty fine young 
bulls to offer right now and at very 
reasonable prices. All interested write 


LOMA FARMS 
W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, MGR., 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


%, 
(oe 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
From $100.00 to $500.00 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd S&t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_— 
EES 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACCREDITED HERD 36876 

WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, pronounced 
by authorities as the best son, individually, of Ne Plus 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of years past, 
have invariably topped the sales of major importance. 
Near descendants of this great sire are becoming 
harder to secure, and in the near future will be val- 
uable acquisitions. Breeders desiring the best there is 
in this blood will do well to investigate, as we are 
offering stock at the right price. Address inquiries to 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA, PA. 


PRODUCTION BULLS--Righto 


When they sire daughters which produce 
A TON OF MILK A MONTH 
Brookmead’s Banner, sold as a youngster 
(Sight Unseen) for a reasonable price, is the 

sire of Silverwood’s Diana: 

December, 1925—2,158 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 
January, 1926—2,187 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 
Our present sales list carries equally good ones. 


BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 
SERS Be BASIL SPI A SS) SESE IES, 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91632. whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81288, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 
E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAYOWOOD FARMS 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


DO YOUR GUERNSEY SHOPPING EARLY 


We are sold out of bulls of serviceable age, but still 
have a number eof younger bulls from some of our 

: which we are offering at at- 
trative figures. Buy One and Develop Him Yourself. 


0. C.“stENSEN, Supt., ROCHESTER, MINN. 


CLOVER. BLOSSOM FARM 


RED WING; MINN., R. F. Bb. 1 


Bulls from A. R. dains, 843 lbs. B. I. records, 
will. surely increase \ your herd average. <A | 


ox) 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


rolled up her. weather beam and 
spread over the deck like a fan. 

Tonight I did not milk, it béing too 
risky. Once when I was maneuvering 
to cross the deck with two pails of 
water, the Humming Bird dived with 
her nose into a crater of the sea and 
flung me into the scuppers. The up- 
shot of it was that I quit carrying 
water. At dusk the sea was a wilder- 
ness completely corrugated with 
coulees and range behind range of sil- 
ver mountain crests. 

December 19. We- nosed into a 
storm this afternoon off Cape Hatter- 
as, and accompanied by a gale that 
was a humdinger. We had fire drill 
at 1 p. m. and had everything to 
make it a success but the fire. I was 
drafted and became a member of 
boat crew No. , well, I forget 
the number. But I know the way to 
the boat in case of fire, having a hom- 
ing bird’s instinct in that respect. 
Jimmie Wong and Jimmie Wing, 
Hong Kong, are appointees with me 
to furnish draught for one davit when 
lauching our lifeboat. Together they 
weigh 214 lbs. The davit is very rusty 
and pulls hard. I wish Wong and 
Wing would pull the same way. As 
things now stand, we have to scratch 
to swing our end clear. 

[EDITOR’S Note:—This is the sec- 
ond of a series of six articles by Mr. 
Beattie. The next will appear in an 
early issue. ] 


AUCTIONEER 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, : : IOWA | 
2000 SALES 18 STATES 


Sample lowa Engagements 


. 28, Reg. Hampshires, Ed Behrends, Monticello. 
. 30, Reg. Holsteins, F. J. Kukklick, Preston. 

. 4, Reg. Herefords, Geo. Roehlk, Bennett. 

. 25, Reg. Jerseys, Chas. Hoffmiller, Baldwin. 

. 1, Reg. Guernseys, R. L. Wintz, Cedar Rapids. 
. 10, Grade Guernseys, Prosser-Smith, Central City. 


PE 1 STAT EAE SCOTIA I 

Buy that herd bull from a 
Hoard’s Dairyman advertiser. 
You'll be better satisfied. 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SS 
SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
champion in Class C. 
If you want show type, 


K. P. O. P. breeding. 
Mercedes, his dam _ world’s 
Under Federal Supervision. 
size and production write 


L. E. FERGUSON, 


HOLSTEINS 


(Homesteads) 


MILW AUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 
FARM will sell ten Homestead bred yearling 
heifers (open) from high producing dams ; 
sires, King Canary Homestead Segis, a 31-lb. 
sire and Mileoaggie Oak Homestead, another 
31.69-lb. bull. Not show individuals but fine 
foundation stock, if you are looking for pro- 
duction, Also selected bull calves from good 
blood lines. 

HERD T. B. TESTED EVERY SIX MONTHS. 

Inquire of: 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INST. FARM 

WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


E. C. THOMPSON, FARM MANAGER 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


Springers and Fresh Cows 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for prices. 


0. G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 


Quality Holsteins 


Jefferson County Holstein-Friesian Breeders Associa- 
tion has them. Over 1000 herds to select from. Write 
your wants to our field man. 

BERT ANTHES, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin 


OT _ : — . 
EAR TAG A—1132. Born July 2, 1926—A Show Bull Son of Prospector 


Here is a Son of Prospector 


Prospector, our junior sire, weighs 2850 pounds as a four-year-. — 
old. His calves are as like as peas in a pod, inheriting his color 
markings and great size. Prospector combines the blood of Car- 
nation’s two greatest cows, and transmits marvelous udders. 


His son, pictured above, is from a 29-pound Homestead-Ormsby 
cow. Her average test for the year is 4%—and study the top- . 
line and depth of the bull himself. 


Don’t Miss This Chance 


( 


Address all correspondence to — 4 
111B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN — 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY. NORTH STAR JOE * 
in HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
:% 3 : MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


Carnation 
4. > Milk Farms 


Come to Hollyhock Farms. 
For Your Herd Sire! — 


Although we seldom have a bull of serviceable age, we always have some very good 
younger ones sired by Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes or by Creator out of Sir Bess’ daugh- 
ters. We have a few good ones right now with the right type and from good rec- 
ord dams, Write us or come to the farm. ‘i 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS (Waukesha County) P.O. DOUSMAN, WISCONSIN 


GUSTAVE PABST, OWNER F. J. SOUTHCOTT, MG 
A Clean Herd Under State Supervision 3 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Fight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year. Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Federally Accredited. 


JOHN H. PULS ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


THE NORRIS FARM—Home of King Homestead Veeman Pontiac, 
Ib. son of Piebe Laura Ollie Homestead King and Molly Veeman Segis 
tiac---daughter of King Segis Pontiac Count. 


MUKWONAGO Federally Accredited WISCOT 
STATE and FED- 


ERAL TESTED HOLSTEINS MILFORD MEADO 


Where :ong-distance records and high test cou 
BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 

The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 


Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section. 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION. 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Watertown, Wis. 


WAUKESHA 
COUNTY; 
HOLSTEINS 


WAUKESHA } 
COUNTY. | 
wousrens/ 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
We offer several bred heifers due in March 
and April. All are sired by a 1,040-lb. Home- 
stead sire and all are bred to a 990-lb. 
grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie. Accredited herd. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


$350 Buys a Serviceable Son 


of a 952-lb. four-year-old. Sire a 1,000-lb. brother 
of Madam Artis Wayne Denver. Send for photo and 
pedigree. Accredited. 

S. B. SIMONS, Sullivan, Jefferson County, Wisconsin. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 
The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 
Pure-breds s specialty. Get in touch with 

RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


\ 


Our daughters of King Bess Burke Or 
(1164 butter) and Marathon Aaggie 
butter) are most all bred to 
SIR TRIUNE PANSY (1,317 lbs.) 
First to freshen in January. You 
pleased with this combination of type an 
duction. “4 
W. W. KINYON, Mer., LAKE MILLS, 


Come to St. Croix County 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. P 


and grades of all breeds. One or a 
Area tested. J E> 
_ ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DA 
EXCHANGE, i 

F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


HOLSTEIN 
Bulls - Femal 


YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Aborti 
and T. B. free. First prize Nation 
Show, 36-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertj 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Cham] 


F.H. BOYLE, Prop., 1. F. Murphy, Mgr., PEEBL 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales As 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean di 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wis! 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secre 
FERSON, WIS. eo) 


Hammo; 


When baying mention Hoard’s Dai 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 


\ 
il 


approximately $35,800,000 last year alone. 


230 E. Ohio St. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


If all the Dairy Cows 


In Iowa Were 


HOLSTEINS~— 


On January 1, 1926, there were 1,369,000 dairy cows in Iowa which produced approxi- 
mately 6,200,000,000 pounds of milk last year at a feed cost of approximately $95,000,000. 
If all farmers were milking cows that were as productive on the average as the 811 
cows (Holsteins) on Iowa state farms operated by the Iowa Board of Control, it would 
have only taken 617,600 cows to produce this 6,200,000,000 pounds of milk and if they 
had been as economically fed as the state cows, there would have been a saving of 


This statement was made by the Iowa State Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Mark Thornburg, before the recent joint 
convention of the Iowa Creamery Buttermakers and the 
Creamery Managers and Secretaries Associations. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Ge HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


¢c Association of America 


Room 601 CHICAGO 


WINTERTHUR FARMS 
: HOLSTEINS 


m HOME OF THE 
SPRINC BROOK BESS BURKE 2d FAMILY 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE 
Born since March. Write for price list. Herd 
ander Federal Supervision for Tuberculosis; 
negative to Blood Test for Abortion. 
WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


\/ 
*° 


. High Grade Holstein Springers 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 
tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S.. Come and make selections. 


2 YEAR RECORD SONS OF 


TO0UNT WALKER HOMESTEAD SEGIS 


offered by HIGHLAND FARM, LAKE GENEVA, 
1S. “Count” is a son of that great producer, 
Way Walker Ollie Homestead. These calves are 7 and 
} months old, and very well grown. One is from a 
30-Ib. 2-year-old granddaughter of Iowana Sir Ollie 
508 Ibs. butter—11,026 lbs. milk in 305 days); the 
‘ther from Walcowis Gift Butter Maid—670.52 Ibs. 
wutter, 17,051.3 Ibs. milk in a year as a jr. 2 year- 
iid. Write for pedigree and price to 
(OHN H. ALCOCK, 3460 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Northfield Holsteins 


?roduction and type—Prices right. Regis- 
ered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
vest of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


| a NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
_  NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


COME VISIT OUR HERD 


see the great daughters of Dean 


f the Ormsbys, and St. Olaf Orms- 
vy Sensation, our two herd sires. We 
ire now sold out of bulls and will 
lot have any to offer for some time. 


| ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 
Northfield, Minnesota 
All we can 


xin. BULLS 


Jar tag 575. Born December 1, 1926, evenly 
agarked. Dam, a show cow, daughter of 1,227- 


b. bull. Sire proven son of ‘“Piebe.’? Get 
his calf for next year. Price $75.00. 

| 3 Federal Accredited. 

Pid CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 
Vorthfield, Minnesota 


: 
: 
>. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


fers choice Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
fed by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
’e of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
pcord in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
atter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
Ib. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
» ©. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
et our prices, 


_L. SPAULDING. MGR., 


E 


Warren, Minn. 


-d daughter of “COUNT.” 


ine Both fine, straight individuals. 
s 4 


Send for pedigrees and photos. 
. J. LASHBROOK, 


2 
ear serviceable age. 


pr sales list. 


wee 


fwo Fine BULL CALVES 


Both sons of SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, (40 A. R. O. 
upnters) who is a “PIEBE” son from a former world’s rec- 


Dams have good 7-day and 305-day heifer records. Both calves 
marked, the October calf 3, black, the December calf % 


Northfield, Minn, 


sons and Grandsons of Dutchland 
_ Creamelle Colantha Lad 


We have several excellent youngsters for sale, a very few 
Most of them are from good record 
ams and many earry the blood of Grahamholm Colantha 
egis Maid, world record daughter of “Dutch.” Write today 


'AMHOLM FARMS, D. G. Twentyman, Mgr., Rochester, Minn. 


Healthy Holsteins 


If you are in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
steins from tested herds write us today. 

ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 
608 S. Dearborn St., _ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hinois(greatest Holstcinbferd 


For 5 years every cow in this herd has been 
regularly tested by the Ogle County Cow Test 
Association. We have and offer for sale 
young bulls carrying both official and C. T. A. 
proven production records. May we describe 
them to you? 


Rock Riverfarms,Braon Il] 


Buffalo Creek Farm Holsteins 
ORMSBY BRED BULL CALVES FOR SALE 
out of tested dams. Oldest calf born last Feb- 
ruary out of 20-lb. two-year-old, mostly white, 
price $100. Younger calves out of year record 
dams with year records up to 970 lbs. butter. 
Write for pedigree and prices. Federal su- 
pervision. 


BINGHAM BROS., 


WARWOOD FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE 


These youngsters are sired by a 1000 Ib. grandson of 
Sir Pietertie Ormsby Mercedes 37th and are from 
our best producing cows, Write today if you want 
a bull with type and backed by productive breeding. 
FRED LANDORF, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


YOUNG BULLS 


FOR SALE 


We have some real good bull calves from one 
to three months old. They are real straight 
ealves and from our highest record cows. 
They are priced reasonably, quality consid- 
ered. Our herd is under federal supervision. 


ELLWOOD & NELSON, DE KALB, ILL. 


Hyde Park Farm 


is now located at 


Palos Park : Illinois 


accredited herd of high-producing 


| 


Arlington Heights, Illinois 


where our fully 


registered Holsteins is headed by a splendid son of | 


Matador from a 35 lb. dam. We sell our Bull 
Calves at reasonable prices to local dairymen. 
JOHN A. CARROLL, Owner 


Address all communications to 
HYDE PARK FARM - WORTH, ILL. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 


Ask Him Why! 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS, 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 


sales agents in the field all the time who can 


take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
quiries are referred to our entire membership. 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
10509 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$250 Each 


“SeoSs: eee 
[KEEP TAB ON YOUR COW 
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All Set for YouNow 


With farm work mostly out of the way our Sales Managers—six- 
teen of them in as many Counties—are at your service. Each 
will show you the purebred Holsteins in his County, will help 
you assemble and load out,—and all at no cost to you. Write 
me what you want—so I can ask the Sales Managers to quote 
you as to availability and price. 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
J. G. HAYS, Sec. P.O. Box 1018 EAST LANSING, MICH. 


ye) 


KENT COUNT 


JOHN C. BUTH, Sales Manager, 


A Modified Accredited Area. Six Cow Testing Associations prov- 
ing about 800 Holsteins. Inquiries for Purebred stuff solicited, 
R. No. 2, GRAND RAPIDS. 


PRODUCTION ++ TYPE 


A son of Eco Sylv King Walker; the sire of the 30-day state butter record 2-year-old, 
His dam is a 22-lb. Jr. 2-year-old and a maternal sister to a 25-lb. junior 2-year-old state 
butter record for 30 days. The only son of serviceable age left of Eco Sylvy King Walker, 
a want a herd sire of producing ancestry plus type, write today for pedigree of 
u o. 188. 


SERRADELLA FARM, Federal Accredited Herd, OSCODA, MICH. 


A SON OF “FOBES 6th” 


is senior sire in the heavy producing Traverse City State Hospital herd where 98 cows 
and heifers averaged over 13,000 lbs. of milk during the past year. 


HIS SIRE, Marathon Bess Burke, has two daughters with 30 and 37.8 Ibs. and two 
above 1,000 lbs. 

HIS DAM, “Fobes 6th,” is a 38.5-lb. 1,105-lb. cow of wonderful type and quality. 
Marathon Bess Burke 32d represents a wonderful combination of Ormsby—Bess Burke— 
Fobes “breeding. 

His sons from the heavy milking Traverse dams are bred for production, 
a few to offer. Send for pedigrees. 


“MICHIGAN STATE HERD” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Department B, Lansing, Mich. 


Detroit Creamery Company Holsteins 
AMBASSADOR FOBES --- Our Senior Sire 


We have only 


Ambassador Fobes not only has the best of type but 
he is a proven sire with the best of breeding. He is a 
son of S. P. O. M. 387th and that great foundation 
cow, Wisconsin Fobes (1,153 lbs, butter in a year). 
His full sister, Fobes 5th, produced 1,079 Ibs. butter 
in 305 days and another sister, Fobes 6th, had 1,105 
Ibs. in a year, 38.5 lbs. in 7 days. 


Write us when you want a bull or, better still, come 
and make your own selection. You will like our 
breeding herd. Our cows have both type and good 


production records. 
MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


CO. FARMS, 
Flint Ona Hengerveld Segis 
aig ee Our Junior Herd Sire 


He is a son of King Ona from Clover Farm Mer- 
cena Segis a granddaughter of King Segis that has 
4 records over 30 lbs and has produced 950.4 Ibs. 
butter in a year. He already has a nice list of 
A. R. O. daughters. Sons and daughters of Flint 
Ona Hengerveld Segis have both type and production. 
Write us for information about one of his sons from 
a daughter of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


== 'S'EN/D’. FO - RL ST = mn 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders’’ 


FRIEND PIEBE 


A 1281-LB. SON OF K. P. O. P. 


was lst prize 3-year-old at New York State Fair in 1924 and a consistent winner wherever 
shown. His dam made 1281 lbs. butter with an average test of 4.34% for the year. She also 
has a 41-lb. seven-day record. Am offering sons of Friend Piebe from dams with good year rec- 
ords for from $200 to $400 delivered anywhere in the U. S. 


KARL NIMS - - - 5 


Ona Bulls For Sale 


Ours is a business herd of over 250 registered Holsteins 
headed by King Ona and one of his good sons. Our cows 
must be profitable producers and the young bulls we offer 
are out of that kind of dams. We have several gog ,»/ 
youngsters from A. R. O. cows for sale at present. kon 
are priced to move quickly. Write ae y 
The Rieck Certified Dairy Farms Co., Rootstown, Ohio 


a 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY 


AKEWOOD DAIRY FARM - 


MENTOR, OHIO 


x 


. f 
Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of } 


our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Wioard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc. | 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


We don’t ask any man to buy the Surge 
Milker on our say so. We tell you what it 
will do—then we prove it to you in your own 
barn, on your own cows, without the slight- 
est obligation on your part. After the FREE 
demonstration you can decide whether you 
want to buy or not. Don’t buy any milker any 
other way. Mail coupon below NOW. Get the 
big facts about this great liberal Free Offer! 


January 25, 1927 


The Auge mutker 


Here’s ALL You Have 
to Wash! 


This picture shows you how simple The 
Surge Milker is. Apart in 20 seconds. 
Washed in 3 minutes. Assembled in 30 
seconds. No Long Tubes! No Claws! The 
Surge is the firstand only milker todo away 
with al/ Long Tubes and Claws. They har- 
bor dirt, breed bacteria and contaminate 
milk. That’s why so many Certified Farms 
have discarded Long Tube—Claw Type 
machines for the great Surge Milker. 


Write for FREE Book! 


Yes, mail the coupon to the right NOW and get our Free 
Surge Catalog. Tells all about the great Surge Milker 
and its wonderful NEW milking method. Learn how 
big breeders who would never before permit a machine 
on their high priced pure breds are now breaking hand 
production records with The Surge. Get the big facts 
about our wonderful FREE offer. Mail coupon NOW! 


Pirre Tree Milking Machine Co. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 28-51 Chicago, Ill. 


730 N. Washington St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1518 First Ave., Sio, Seattle, Wash. 2225 Prince Street, Berkeley, Cahf. 
222 E. 11th St., Fiansas City, Mo. Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


523 Willow St., yracuse, N.Y. 


E make you this liberal, Free Offer so that you 

can see for yourself—how the Surge Milker 

milks cows like no other machine ever milked 
cows before—see its wonderful new milking action give 
your cows’ teats the real suck and tug of the calf—yes, 
see how you can easily and instantly adjust it for each 
cow. No two cows milk alike. The Surge is the ONLY 
milker you can adjust to give each cow—the exact suck 
and tug she needs! Think what that means! 


Before you buy any milking machine be sure to see the 
wonderful Surge Milker—absolutely the greatest milker 
ever built! Farmers everywhere are fast discarding 
other machines for the great Surge Milker. 


See for yourself! Mail coupon below now and get the 
big facts about our wonderful Free Offer. No costs. 
No obligation to buy. You can’t lose. You have 
everything to gain. Don’t delay, Mail coupon NOW! 


wTIttitiiiiiiiiitiiitiiriiriitiiiititttt ttt 


Free Demonstration Coupon. 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co., Dept. 28-51 
2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send me your FREE Surge Catalog and without cost or obligation, tell 
me about your special FREE Demonstration Offer on the wonderful SURGE 
Iker. (Please give this information) : 


Easy Terms! 


Any man who wants a 
Surge Milker can make 
a deal to pay for it on 
very easy terms. We'll 


figure to use any equip- Number of cows milked 


ment you may have 
already in your barn. 
You'll be surprised 
how little it'll amount 
to. Fill in the coupon 
and mail it right now. 
It doesn’t obligate you, 


What power will you use—Gas Engine? 


or Electricity? 


HOARDS EIAIRYMAN | 


A JOURNAL DBMeess—on 


AIRY FARMING 


°4 See 
Tolume 72, No. 3 Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Die ee February 10, 1927 
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JAMES E. KANE 
Route 6, Dubuque, Iowa 


M* KANE is well known in his part 
of the country for his strawberries 
and grapes. Honey and chickens are other 
profitable products of his twenty acres. 
He has a fine big family of four boys and 
three girls, and this is what he says about 
the footwear they have for bad weather: 
“If I don’t keep my feet dry I can’t keep 


well, and all the boys and girls are like 
me in this,so when it comes to such things 
as rubbers, we buy the best. We always 
ask for Ball-Band and it’s easy to tell that 
we are getting it, on account of the Red 
Ball trade mark. I have worn Ball-Band as 
long as I can remember, and J like it be- 
cause I get good fit. I wear the four- 
buckle rubber arctic most. of the time, 
with Ball-Band wool socks. The girls and 
Mrs. Kane wear cloth arctics and regular 
rubbers—all Ball-Band.” 


x 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Outdoors in bad weather... 


but they keep their feet 


warm and dry 


Read how they do it and what these farm- 
ers say about how to get more days wear 
in boots, arctics and all kinds of rubbers 


EN — and women—like 
those whose pictures are 
shown here, can go about 

their work in all sorts of bad weather, 
with perfect foot comfort. Their feet 
are always warm and dry, no matter 
how wet or cold it is under foot. 
That is because they wear Ball-Band 
boots, rubbers and arctics. 


They enjoy foot comfort not only 
because Ball-Band foot- 
wear keeps out the wet 
and cold, but because their 
footwear fits. Every article 
with the Red Ball trade 
mark is shaped to fit the 
human foot. 


And good fit results in more 
days wear. When your boots and 
rubbers last longer you spend less 
for footwear. Look for the Red 
Ball and be sure of getting more 
days wear for your money. 


Whatever you need in rubber and 
woolen footwear, you can get it in 
the Ball-Band line. The stores where 
you trade no doubt have a wide 
variety of styles and sizes. 
Ifnot, write for bookletand 
name of a nearby dealer 
who can supply you. 
Mishawaka Rubber & 
Woolen Mfg. Co.,313 Water 
St., Mishawaka, Indiana. 


ALIL-BAN D 


RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS - LIGHT at * HEAVY RUBBERS + ARCTICS » GALOSHES » SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
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O. S. BUNDY 
Proprietor Sugar Loaf View 
Farm, Winona, Minnesota 


R.BUNDY devotes his 250 
acres principally to straw- 
berries and red raspberries. At 
the height of the season he em- 
ploys 125 workers, with an av- 
erage of 15 men throughout the 
summer. Healso plants 15 acres 
of asparagus of a quality that 
finds aready market. Mr. Bund: 
isa Director of the Winona Mi 
Corporation. The whole Bundy 
family are wearers of Ball-Band 
footwear. The son has on Ball- 
Band leather top rubbers, his 
wife and his father are wearing 
Ball-Bard boots. “Iremember,” 


THEO E. MYERS 
Manager Hayden Farm 
Route 8, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


uousamong the farms around 
Fort Wayne for its many attrac- 
tive buildings. Mr. Myers is a 
graduate of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Purdue University, class 


die Hayden Farm is conspic- 


of 1917. He didn’t go to farm- 


ing immediately after gradua- 
tion, for Uncle Sam had a job 
for him until 1919. Since then, 
however, he has demonstrated 
how productive a farm can be 
made when brains are applied 
to it. He cultivates 160 acres and 
raises corn and oats for feeding 


February 10, 1927 


said Russell Bundy, “the first — 
pair of boots I ever had. I was . 
eight years old and that little — 
Red Ball on the shiny rubbers — 


was a beautiful thing in my 
mind.” His father interrupted: — 
“Ball-Band in our family goes 
back to nearly twice your age,” — 
he said. “Your mother and I | 
have not only bought Ball-Band — 
rubber and woolen footwearfor © 
ourselvesand children eversince © 
we came to Winona forty years 
ago, but we have bought it from 
the same Ball-Band dealer. He 
wouldn’t think of offering us ~ 
anything else and we wouldn’t © 
think of buying any kind of rub- — 
bers that didn’t have the Red 
Ball trade mark.” 


some 60 hogs and around 650 
head ofsheep (Western feeders 


college,” says Mr. Myers, “ 
the wearing qualities of B 
Band footwear. Whenever the 
was rough work to do in 
weather everybody seemed 
blossom forth with boots w: 
the Red Ball trade mark. He 
on the farm I wear the four 
buckle rubber arctic mostly 
with heavy dull sandals for g 
ing to town, and Ball-Band sho 
boots for real wet weather 

wet fields. I often marvel h 
any manufacturer can prod 
such a large line of rubber foo 
wear of such remarkably 
form high quality.” ; 


untry Saving as Well as 
Spending 
\Despite evidences on all hands of 
ae spending, the American people 
ve been making a better record for 
‘ving than they are generally given 
edit for, as is indicated in the fol- 
wing statements from the National 
ty Bank of New York: 
Sales of life insurance during 1926 
ain broke all previous records, the 
tal for the eleven months through 
yvember approximating $10,117,- 
0,000 or 6.6 per cent more than in 
e corresponding period of last year. 
Three million more persons owned 
vings deposits at the close of the 
cal year 1926 than at the beginning, 
id there was an increase of $1,562,- 
0,000 in the amount of funds on 
posit. At $211 per capita, total de- 
sit savings reached a new high 
cord for all time. 
Christmas club savings funds broke 
e record last year, with total distri- 
tions of nearly $400,000,000, an in- 
ease of about 27 per cent over the 
stribution a year ago. 
Building and loan association mem- 
rship increased from 9,886,997 to 
,275,000, and total assets increased 
70,000,000, or 14 per cent, to $6,- 
0,000,000, a new high record. 
The demand for investment securi- 
2s has been extraordinary. The only 
niting factor on the bond business 
is been the inability of distributors 
‘supply the issues as fast as they 
‘e wanted. Above all, the amazing 
ing is the growing legion of indi- 
dual investors whose purchases are 
r cash. . 
Added to the thousands of investors 
ho have bought securities in the 
yen market are the large numbers 
ho are acquiring stock in the com- 
anies for which they work, usually 
ader some company aid plan. At 
ie close of the year more than 200,- 
0 employes of the American Tele- 
none & Telegraph Company were 
»ported as contributing $2,500,000 
onthly under one of these stock pur- 
jase plans. Approximately 60,000 
‘nploye-shareholders of the United 
‘tates Steel Corporation are esti- 
lated to have profited to the extent 
| $22,000,000 from that corporation’s 
cent dividend action, and there are 
iany other similar examples where 
‘mployes by their contributions dur- 
ig the past year and previous years 
lave earned the right to share in the 
rosperity of industry. 

Yet on top of all this the American 
eople still had savings enough to ef- 
act during the year a reduction of 
‘\pproximately one billion dollars in 
ue national debt. 
| There can be no better measure of 
je extravagance, or otherwise, of 
luying than the movement of prices. 
me need not fully endorse the pres- 
nt practices in regard to installment 
vedit or minimize the importance 
'£ the production and credit prob- 
ems created by it, to point out 
aat despite all the attention giv- 
n to this form of financing, neither 
fe movement of bank loans nor of 
‘rices gives any evidence that the use 
f bank credit or the relation of pur- 
fasing power to production has been 
nduly affected thereby. Bank loans 
‘ave increased only moderately dur- 
ng the year, while the downward 
rift of prices has already been com- 
1ented upon. Here indeed is the es- 
ential difference between the pros- 
erity of 1926 and that of 1919—20. 
‘ix years ago we did have a great 
ver-expansion of buying, and _ its 
ymptoms were a large increase in 
ank credit and great upward surge 
f prices. None of these symptoms 
re present at the present time. 
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Compare the Chrysler “50” with the 
other four cylinder cars of large pro- 
duction and satisfy yourself how un- 
mistakably the extra value of the Chry- 
sler “50” stands out. 


1| Chrysler Standardized Quality gives 
WIpave L é you these outstanding features in the 


Chrysler “50”— 


M, “ \% 
CHR : SLER 50 . Full size with ample family seating 


> capacity; 
With olper OUKS . Beauty ofline, finish, appointment and 
luxurious mohair plush upholstery; 


. Amazing power, speed of 50 miles and 
more per hour; 


Economy of 25 miles to the gallon; 


—all at an amazingly low price both 
for investment and maintenance. 


If you will picture the four other cars 
in your own mind you will be able to 
make a convincing and conclusive com- 
parison of values that can lead you to 
but one decision—Chrysler “50”. 


Coupe *750 Roadster $750 


(Rumble Seat extra) 
Coach $780 Sedan $830 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


(and upwards) All Chrysler cars are protected against theft 
f. o. b. Detroit under the Fedco System. 


Subject to Current Federal Excise Tax All Chrysler dealers are in position to ex- 


tend the convenience of time payments. 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan 


SEDAN 


(As Illustrated) 


*830 


f. o. b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER ‘50° 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT, 
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Now! More than 650,000 


Cows Milked with 
De Laval Milkers 


Proof of the overwhelming superiority of De Laval Milkers is shown in the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers which are being put to use by progressive dairymen everywhere. With 
more than 650,000 cows (including some of the highest producers in the world, and many 
owned by agricultural colleges, experiment stations, public institutions, producers of Certi- 
fied, Special and Grade A milk) now milked with De Laval Milkers, the economy and efficien- 
cy of De Laval milking is firmly established. 


Thousands of De Laval users say that it has made dairying more pleasant and profitable 
for them, that it milks their cows better and quicker than ever before, and produces more and 
cleaner milk. 


If you are milking five or more cows by hand, a De Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
Your only regret will be that you didn’t get one sooner. See your De Laval Agent or send 
coupon for full information. 


Outfits for any | 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 3415 


ft 
size herd. Sold | 165 Broadway, New York; 600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Send me your Milker [ ] Separator [ ] catalog (check whic 
_ Oneasy terms. | 
Ned Narre ep ashe an RE a REP UNAS lth ocala ey OL ln Gane ay CR De Ln Ae 
PO wan es ee See yee e a 8 Oe inate ge ae et eae torhea ad Ok aca ance a cere 
Stateline igre dene a an vee Seen No. Cows: 338 F 


atered at Fort Atkinson, 
is., as second class matter. 
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IGHTS in the poultry house are 

giving the hen a twelve-hour 

day the year round. They let 
er eat more, drink more, and exer- 
ise more. She no longer uses up all 
f her feed for the extra warmth the 
jld weather demands. Instead of 
aving to draw on her supply of 
ats she has a surplus for egg pro- 
uction. And winter eggs mean dou- 
led poultry profits. 
Of course the flock must be prop- 
rly bred for production; the hous- 
ig conditions must be right; and 
ae general standards of poultry 
janagement must be observed before 
; will pay to use light for this 
urpose. 
“The hen is not. overworked by 
aving a working day twelve or thir- 
een hours long,” says Mr. H. L. 
tarver of the State College of Wash- 
agton in a recent publication. “She 
yas a native of the tropical regions 
yhere the length of the days and 
ights is nearly equal throughout the 
ear. Between three and four hours 
nly are required for her to digest 
er feed and very soon thereafter 
he is drawing on her store of fats. 
f her night is rendered shorter by 
neans of artificial light, much of her 
eed will go to the production of 
ggs, rather than to the building up 
ind absorbing of fats.” 
The discovery that the hen could 
ye fooled into yielding her heaviest 
gg production when prices are high- 
st is of Yankee origin. It is be- 


| 


ieved that to Dr. Waldorf, a Buffalo 
yhysician, belongs the honor of first 
laving tried the experiment of light- 
ng his hen house to reproduce the 
ong working days of summer. This 
But Dr. 


vas in December, 1889. 
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Switch at the end of the lighting period. 
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-- Clock “‘A” is set to switch on the lights at the desired hour. 
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How It Brings Winter Eggs 


E. R. MEACHAM, WISCONSIN 


Waldorf was interested in scientific 
research and the commercial value of 
the increased production in his flock 
was not given publicity among poul- 
try folks. 

Nine years later a poultryman run- 
ning a large Leghorn farm in New 


els about the state he ran across a 
Michigan farmer who had been using 
lights to get winter eggs for years. 
About the same time a back lot 
poultryman over in one of the sub- 
urbs of Liverpool attained marked 
success in getting winter eggs be- 


: 
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This light is encouraging the production of winter eggs in the hen house on the 
Southern Wisconsin Company’s Electric Farm, Wisconsin. 


Jersey began using lights with his 
flocks. 

In 1906 when Mr. Halpin, now of 
the University of Wisconsin, was an 
extension worker in Michigan, he 
tried the experiment of lighting his 
hen houses. He thought that he was 
originating the idea, but in his trav- 


—— i 


House 


Pounrry 


/ 


Clock ‘B’’ opens its 


cause he ran a grocery business in 
the city during the day and did not 
get home to feed his hens until 
around ten o’clock at night. He used 
to go directly to the poultry house, 
eall the birds from the roosts by lan- 
tern light, and give them their eve- 
ning meal. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Shoup fell 
upon the scheme of lighting their 
hens quite by accident. They have 
told the story of their discovery of 
the effectiveness of lights many 
times. 

They were living in cut-over land 
out in Western Washington, faced 
with all of the problems of the pio- 
neer. There was land to clear and 
shingle bolts and firewood to cut, be- 
sides the regular farm routine. In 
the fall of 1911, they had a flock of 
300 pullets ready for production. 
They had made it a practice to do no 
work by daylight that could be man- 
aged by lantern light. Cleaning the 
dropping boards in the hen houses be- 
came a lantern light job that fall. 
Cleaning the dropping boards in the 
poultry house is as much a part of 
the daily routine with a well managed 
flock as cleaning the gutters of a dai- 
ry barn. 

Soon they noticed that some of the 
pullets would fly down from the roosts 
to take advantage of the light and be- 
gan to scratch about in the litter for 
kernels of grain that remained from 
the last night’s feed. They even set 
the lanterns down, now and then, to 
watch the pullets scratch busily 
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about, but they never left them long, 
for chores were always pushing them 
on. 

An old English neighbor followed 
them through the coops one Sunday 
and laughing with them at the greedy 
hens gave them the hint that revo- 
lutionized their poultry practices. 

“Why don’t you give the bloomin’ 
’ens lantern light to h’eat breakfast 
and supper by?’ he asked. 

They did at once—all the brightest 
lanterns they could buy. 

“The birds were. so_ evidently 
pleased with this arrangement that 
we could hear them singing long af- 
ter dark, and in ten days from the 
purchase of the lanterns our produc- 
tion had gone up from 45 to 200 eggs 
a day,” concludes Mr. Shoup in a let- 
ter to the editor of the Reliable Poul- 
try Journal. 

A few years later the Western 
Washington Experiment Station per- 
suaded Mr. and Mrs. Shoup to come 
to Puyallup and give all of their time 
to investigating the whims and 
fancies of the hens. 

That station has since made exten- 
sive studies in the problem of hen 
house lighting. The experiments have 
shown its practical value, and the sta- 
tion has made definite recommenda- 
tions for its application. 

One of the first concerns in plan- 
ning the lighting of a pen is the 
avoidance of shadows. The hens will 


only work well when there is brilliant 
(Continued on page 151) 


Location of lights in a 20x20 foot house 
—suitable for 100 hens. 


PERCHES 


Location of lights in a 30x30 foot house 
—suitable for 300 hens. 
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THE FEEDING OF DAIRY COWS — 


No. 8—Air, Water, Minerals, and 


Vitamins 


WNERS of cows 
fifty or even twen- 
ty-five years ago 
were little con- 
cerned about air, 
water, mineral 
matter, and vita- 
mins as factors in 
helping cows to return greater values 
for feeds consumed. A half century 
ago cows were fed mainly on pasture 
and dry roughage. The ration of the 
improved cow may include anything 
from chemically treated sawdust to 
sunflower silage, from cocoanut meal 
to cottonseed hulls, from potatoes to 
peanuts, from mangels to molasses, 
and from oat hulls to apple pomace, 
besides different combinations of the 
more commonly used feeds. Then cows 
were not closely housed for very long 
periods of the year; the modern cow 
is frequently housed from five to sev- 
en months of the year and some cows 
get no pasture at all. 

Thus in man’s effort to produce 
dairy products in the diverse sections 
of our country, in his effort to utilize 
diverse kinds of feed, in his effort to 
adjust production to seasonal de- 
mands, he has created a somewhat ar- 
tificial environment for cows and 
thereby laid upon himself greater re- 
sponsibilities in the feeding, housing, 
and general management of them. 

The foregoing facts give us the rea- 
son for including a discussion of air, 
water, mineral matter, and vitamins 
in this series as factors that help 
cows to make better use of good ra- 
tions. 


What About Air? 


dairying requires that 
many cows be comfortably housed 
during the winter months. Comfort- 
able housing implies plenty of pure 
air along with uniform temperature, 
dry beds, and clean quarters. 

The chief function of air is, of 
course, to furnish oxygen for carry- 
ing on the life processes. As a result 
of the intake of oxygen and its use in 
the life processes, carbon dioxide, a 
poisonous gas, is exhaled as a by- 
product along with moisture, am- 
monia, marsh gas, and some other ors 
ganic matter from the lungs. The 
problem is clearly one of supplying 
the right amount of oxygen and of 
removing the by-products to the ex- 
tent that cows will have a normal air 
environment from which and in which 
to do their work. 

Man has created a dairy cow that 
needs more air than her distant an- 
cestors and in many sections he re- 
quires her to live indoors for several 
months of the year. What he does to 
supply her with a normal air envi- 
ronment depends, to no little extent, 
on how clearly he fixes in his mind’s 
eye the movement of air from the at- 
mosphere into the cow’s body, its 
function, the movement of the by- 
products out of the cow’s body into 
the atmosphere, and its effects if not 
removed. 

When a dairyman builds a barn, he 
provides for the storage of roughage 
and concentrates; he provides a place 
in front of each cow from which the 
feed may be eaten; he provides a 
place for the daily collection of the 
manurial excrement and a carrier for 
.. removing it from the barn; he puts 
fn a milking machine by which to re- 
movethe milk; and he puts in water- 
ing cups oF. Erie a nearby place to 
drink. 

When it i oat air, he too often 
takes for granted Ns supply and the 
removal of the by-products from its 


Modern 
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If a Dairyman Could See Air; if He Would Believe That 
Milk Is 87 Per Cent Water; if He Knew That 1,000 Lbs. 
of Milk Contain 7 Lbs. of Mineral Substance; if He Could 
See Vitamins or Understand Their Functions, He Could 
Help His Good Cows to Do Better. 


use in the cows’ bodies. He can not 
see air; he does not feed it in a bas- 
ket or remove the by-products with a 
fork or shovel. It is difficult for him 
to measure with his eye the effects 
that poor ventilation has on the pro- 
duction or health of his herd. About 


air. But even with this, the average 
dairyman does not fully realize the 
importance of supplying cows with 
water under conditions that will 
tempt them to drink all they need. 
He does not quite realize that heavy 
producing cows need proportionately 


A dairyman does not feed air by the basketful or use a fork or 
shovel to remove the poisonous by-products of its use in the cow’s body, 
that are exhaled into the atmosphere of the barn. 


He cannot see air. 


He too often takes for granted that his cows are surrounded with the 
proper kind and amount of air from which and in which they do their 


work. 


the only time he senses anything 
wrong is when the atmosphere in the 
barn has a foul odor or when mois- 
ture collects on the walls and ceiling. 

A dairy cow inhales about twice as 
many pounds of air in 24 hours as 
she takes in of feed and drink. To 


much more water than other classes 
of live stock. He can not quite visu- 
alize that milk is 87 per cent water. 

The quantity of water a cow needs 
daily depends largely on her size, pro- 
duction, and the character of her 
feed. The quantity she will actually 


The amount of water a cow needs depends mainly on her size, 
production, and on the character of her feed. The amount she will 
drink depends somewhat on how convenient it is for her to get water 
and on the character and temperature of the water after she gets to it. 
Anything that causes cows to drink less of water than they need is just 
as bad as cutting down on their feed. 


supply her with good air requires 
about 3,550 cubic feet per hour. A 
cow eating enough feed and water to 
supply the requirements for produc- 
ing 33 lbs. of milk a day will exhale 
about 40 lbs. of moisture into the at- 
mosphere of the barn in 24 hours. A 


consume depends somewhat on the 
conditions under which the water is 
offered. 

Eckles reports observations on a 
Jersey cow producing 27 lbs. of milk 
daily and consuming 77 lbs. of wa- 
ter plus that in her feed. Another 


One cannot see the mineral substance a dairy cow consumes in her 
feed nor the factors that are of greatest influence in helping her to con- 


vert these into body uses and milk production. 
of mineral substance in 10,000 Ibs. of milk and yet it is there. 


He cannot see 70 lbs. 
If the 


ration is deficient in minerals he cannot see the cow deplete her body to 


make milk and yet this is what she does. 


If one could see these things, 


he would realize more fully the need of adequate mineral supply to 


dairy cows. 


herd of 15 such cows would exhale 
about 75 gallons of moisture. If the 
construction of the walls and ceiling 
is not right; if the ventilation is in- 
adequate, some of this moisture will 
be collected on the walls and ceiling 
and the bedding will become damp and 


Jersey cow producing 18 lbs. of milk 
daily consumed 40 lbs. of water plus 
that in her feed. A Holstein cow ay- 
eraging 110 lbs. of milk daily over a 
seven-day observation consumed from 
215 to 350 Ibs. of water daily plus 
that in the feed consumed. ‘These 


Vitamins, like electricity, are known more because of their ef- 


fects than from their composition. 


Their function seems to be to pro- 


mote growth, health, reproduction of young, and production of milk. 


Good rations and proper cow management are thought to supply suffi- 
cient vitamins and in most cases give them proper conditions for doing 
their work. 


cold. In addition to this, the cows will 
be forced to breathe the impurities of 
exhaled air over and over again. 
Space does not permit a discussion 
of how good ventilation may be ob- 
tained. We have sought to arouse 
more interest among dairymen in 
feeding air as well as roughage and 
concentrates and of removing the im- 
pure by-products of the use of air as 
well as the manurial by-products of 
the use of feed. We have pointed out 
why this is an essential part of get- 
ting greater values from the good ra- 


tions one has learned to make and’ 


feed. 
Milk is 87 Per Cent Water 


It is easier to visualize the feeding 
of water to cows than the feeding of 


same Jersey cows consumed 15 and 9 
lbs. of water daily when dry. 

The individual drinking cup has 
made a good reputation among dairy- 
men because it makes it convenient 
for cows to get good water whenever 
they want it. In many instances the 


drinking cup has proven that cows’ 


were not getting all the water they 
needed as shown by the increased 
production after the cups were in 
stalled. There is no mystery about 
drinking cups in supplying water to 
cows. They are merely a convenient 
way—a labor saving device—that 
does the job better than the average 
dairyman usually does it when wa- 
tering cows from a tank. 

Cows that are offered ice water 
even though several times a day will 
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rarely drink all they need. It is n¢ 
necessary to supply warm water i 
the winter. No one has determine 
if there is an ideal temperature fo 
water for cows. It is generally as 
sumed that cows will drink all the 
need of water ranging in temperatur 
somewhere between 50 degrees and 7 
degrees Fahrenheit, if given oppo1 
tunity to drink two to four times © 
day. 

Besides constituting 87 per cent c 
milk, water also plays an importan 
part in digestion, in the eliminatio 
of waste, and in the regulation c 
body temperature. : 


Mineral Requirements of a 


The mineral requirements of da 
ry cows are not fully understood o: 
it might be better to say, the factor 
which govern the converting of mit 
eral substances of the feed into bod 
uses and all their functions are nc 
well understood. It is comparativel 
a new subject and the  positiy 
knowledge is limited. Some specul: 
tive knowledge is in the. process ¢ 
being proved and the future alor 
can tell what new things science wi 
disclose. How much of mineral sul 
stances, which ones to feed, how an 
when to feed them are questions the 
can not be fully answered. It is tim 
ly, however, to point out the impo: 
tant known facts and to sugge: 
practices that will help to safeguar 
dairy herds from the known effec 
of mineral deficiency. 

Of all the mineral elements foun 
in the cow’s body and used for mal 
ing milk, it is thought the ones mo: 
likely to be deficient in the ration a1 
calcium (lime), phosphorus, sodiun 
chlorine, and in certair. sections, i 
dine. It has been found that feedin 
rations extremely low in calcium an 
phosphorus results in the reprodu 
tion of dead calves or even abortion 
and the calves that are born alive a1 
frequently too weak to survive. I 
high producing cows it causes a weal 
ening of the cow’s ‘bones, a conditio 
known as osteoporosis. It causes — 
reduction in milk flow. Sodium an 
chlorine are the components of con 
mon salt. An experiment by Bal 
cock and Carlyle of the Wisconsi 
Station shows that depriving cows ¢ 
salt for extended periods of tim 
brought about a complete breakdow 
with marked loss of appetite, listles 
eyes, rough coats, and a very rapi 
decline in live weight and yield ‘ 
milk. In certain sections the lack ¢ 
iodine in feeds and water causes go 
ter in calves. 7 

The foregoing facts are evidence 
that mineral substances are neede 
by dairy cows. The dairy farmer | 
interested in knowing what to 4 
about it. He is concerned mainly wi 
what to feed, when to feed it, an 
how to feed it. 

The chief source of calcium in fald 
grown feeds is in the legume hay: 
The chief source of phosphorus is i 
the grains and their by-products sue 
as wheat bran, cottonseed meal, lit 
seed meal, and middlings. Salt suj 
plies sodium and chlorine. Iodine, 1 
needed, may be obtained from pota: 
sium iodide. The following feedin 
and management practice is reco 
mended to safeguard cows from u 
effects of mineral deficiency: 

‘(1) Include a legume hay with 4 
roughage; (2) balance the rati io 
with suitable concentrates; (3) te 
roughage to the limit of appetite an 
concentrates according to productio 
as already given in a previous a 
cle; (4) provide salt; (5) give cow 
from 6 to 8 weeks rest or dry perio 


(Continued on page 154) 


3ROWN SWISS CATTLE IN THE. UNITED 


HE original home 

of the Brown 

Swiss breed is in 
vitzerland where _ it 
s been developed dur- 
z many centuries. It 
probably one of the 
dest breeds in exist- 
ce, and it is thought 
at no outside blood has 
en introduced _ since 
‘cords began. 


mportation and Distri- 
bution 


The first importation 
' Brown Swiss into the 
nited States was made 
“Massachusetts in 1869 
id another in 1882. A 
timber of importations 
wwe been made since, 
it only in small num- 
rs. After 1906 there 
are only a few impor- 
tions because of regu- 
tions due to the prev- 
ence of foot and 
outh disease in Europe. 
here are in the United 
‘ates about 8,000 regis- 
red animals, and about 
32,000 grades carrying 
ore or less Brown 
wiss blood. These are 

be found scattered in 25 states, 
ie largest numbers being in Wiscon- 
n, Illinois, New York, Minnesota, 
ichigan, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
hio. Of late years the breed has 
ade notable increase in popularity. 


General Characteristics 


The large frame of the Brown 
wiss cattle indicates that they have 
een developed for service as draft 
nimals as well as for milk. They are 
ibstantial in appearance, well pro- 
ortioned, with the body well covered 
‘ith flesh. The calves weigh from 65 
» 90 lbs. at birth. The heifers are 
ow in maturing. When full grown 
1e cows weigh from 1,100 to 1,600 
S., averaging about 1,250 lbs.; and 
ae bulls range in weight from 1,500 to 
200 lbs., averaging about 1,750 lbs. 
The color of the Brown Swiss 
aries from dark to light brown, and 
t some seasons of the’ year ap- 
roaches gray. There is usually a 
ight stripe of gray along the back. 
Nhite splashes near the udder are 
ound on some animals, but white 
plashes on the sides of the body or 
n the back are objectionable. The 
lair between the horns is usually a 
ighter shade than the body. The 
lose, switch, tongue, and horn tips 
ire always black, and there is usually 
1 light or mealy ring around the 
nuzzle. 
we Production 


Brown Swiss produce milk with an 
erage butterfat test of just about 


ie 
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N BABY OF ALLENHURST, GRAND CHAMPION 
BROWN SWISS COW AT 1926 NATIONAL 
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REUBEN, LEADING BROWN SWISS ADVANCED REGISTRY 


4 per cent. The 490 cows which 
have finished records up to July 1, 
1926, have an average production of 
12,684.5 Ibs. milk, 505.42 lbs. fat per 
cow. The ten highest milk produc- 
ers and butterfat producers for the 
breed are listed below: 


Ten Highest Butterfat Producers 


Milk Fat 
Ibs. Ibs. 


24,571.6 1062.30 
25,847.8 1002.62 


June’s College Girl 
Believe 


Hawthorn Dairy Maid 22,622.6 927.23 
Alice Lee 2nd 22,385.0 914.38 
Clothilda Werder’s Aggie 22,809.4 880.22 
Goldie Merrillan 22,092.7. 873.51 
Darling D 20,274.7 860.52 
Swiss Valley Girl 8th 20,811.9 850.89 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 2nd 21,178.7 850.77 
Millicent of Walhalla 19,673.7 813.94 
Ten Highest Milk Producers 
Milk Fat 
lbs. Ibs. 


25,847.8 1002.62 
24,844.7 899.13 
24,571.6 1062.30 


Believe 

Alice Lee 2nd 
June’s College Girl 
Clothilde Werder’s Aggie 22,809.4 880.22 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 22,764.5 898.72 
Sterling Pride of Lake View 22,597.2 782.50 
Goldie Merrillan 22,092.7 873.51 
Belle Windsor of Tarpleywick 21,211.4 793.73 
Hawthorn Dairy Maid 2nd 21,178.7 850.77 
Swiss Valley Girl 8th 20,811.9 850.89 


Bulls 


The ten Brown Swiss sires having 
the highest number of tested daugh- 


SWISS VALLEY GIRL 


7TH COLLEGE BOY, GRAND 
CHAMPION BROWN SWISS BULL AT THE 1926 


ters are listed below in the follow- 
ing table: 

No. of A. R. 

daughters 

Reuben: bc 6..'0 00 010 jen 0.050 Serre 24 
Vogel’s College Boy aee. . 11 
SOliiew ass ae ace ay ceiole  aspesic sie! 10 
ELUM Els .b¥ sive ocho hehehe saad 4 * 10 
Collerwe Master, \sisecc ie jc cees 10 
POA BV ILS) a: vals Rete te see ite 9 
Swiss Valley Reuben .......... 8 
Gasper Cals .. cr samyeldew asthe: wo - 7 
PRON FARGO ois dara ee eo 7 
Suni y PU BOD es wksie cay sicacwele 7 


The office of the Brown Swiss Cat- 


SIRE WITH 24 A. R. DAUGHTERS 
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STATES 


Scale of Points’ for 
Brown Swiss Females 


No. of 
points 

Head, medium size and 
PAK EHH MONG are tesnciace te Sore 2 
Face, dished, narrow be- 
tween horns and wide be- 
EWEEN "EVES AS, viefac cuein ev are 
Ears, large, fringed in- 
side with light colored 
hair, skin inside of ear a 
deep orange color 
Nuse, black, large and 
square with mouth sur- 
rounded by mealy colored 
band, tongue black 


rn 


Eyes, moderately large, 
Tolle and. righiors a. thw ss 2 
Horns, short, regularly 
set with black tips ...... 2 
Neck, straight, throat 
clean, neatly joined to 
head, shoulders of good 
length, moderately thin at 
She: <WetDen vilecias ep ae sie 4 
Chest, low, deep and full 
between and back of fore 
FOOT Hs ie yo cle yo bodies Was © 6 
Back, level to setting of 
tail and broad across the 
TORE “Pilate ache ale 6's stele 6a etprate 6 
Ribs, long and_ broad, 
wide apart and. well 
sprung with thin arching 
HETIESI/ 5,010 oie - tate sical otel's 3 
Abdomen, large and 
CEOD: Fiaieyn wad bain! a olitesd gate 5 
Hips, wide apart, rump 
long and broad ......... 4 
Thighs, wide, quarters 
MOE TRG » oh einwik + cael, wnen 4 
Legs, short and straight 
with good hoofs ........ 2 
Tail, slender, well set on, with good 
BWECHL “asin cee diet wee dinlble vb, bisielelaido-c doa sine 2 
Hide, of medfum, thickness, mellow and 
CLASTIC 5,500 osidiag veins Selsipe chs neu ewees cies 3 


Color—shades from dark to light brown, 
at some seasons of the year grey; white 
splashes near udder not objectionable, 
light stripe along back. White splashes 
on body or sides objectionable. Hair be- 
tween horns usually lighter than body .. 4 
Fore udder, wide, deep, well rounded but 
not pendulous nor fleshy, extending far 
forward on abdomen 
Rear udder, wide, deep, but not pendu- 
lous, nor fleshy, extending well up behind 12 
Teats, rather large, set well apart and 
HEN 1a: GEPRAR ME ie oo Foie en tin 6 oss Sele Sandie we 8 


tle Breeders’ Association is located Milk veins, large, long, tortuous, elastic, 
at Beloit, Wisconsin. and entering good wells ...........++.5. 6 

E rs gg “ Dispositions) quiet. (oi. 0Jsckes 6 vedios 2 

(Editor s Note: This is the third Size, evidence of constitution, and stam- 
of a series of six articles on the dairy LVLEL fees esp bln, 6) haa! aaa ia} fa Sefplbin ‘din '<) oie jd aieinie'inyn’ote) «efoto 5 
breeds in the United States. The next 100 
will appear in an early issue.) (Continued on page 149) 
Loading Brown Sivise Producers for 1925 

Class Name of cow Owner Milk Fat 
Yearly test Ibs. lbs. 
Mature Alice Lee 2d E. A. & E. P. Galloway, Wis. 24845 899.1 
5 year Clothilda Werder’s Aggie E. A. & E. P. Galloway, Wis. 22809 880.2 
4 year Goldie Merrillan Cc. F. Osborne, Iowa. 22093 873.5 
3 year Juliet Marshall Hawthorn Farm, Illinois 18446 788.2 
Ten months’ test 
Mature Mernerview of Allynhurst N. C. Schmid, Wisconsin 15827 677.0 
5 year Ideal Sallie N. C. Schmid, Wisconsin 15386 605.9 
Sr. 4 year Ruth of Reffreeg Wilken Bros., Illinois 13981 604.6 
Jr. 4 year Mollie’s’ Violet Wilken Bros., Illinois 14140 553.6 
Sr. 3 year Sylvia of Flint Dell Vernon Hull, Ohio 13921 562.4 
2 year March Molly 3rd Mrs. N. C. Schmid, Wisconsin 11411 443.2 
Farmer’s class 
Mature Dayton Beauty E. J. Norton, Ohio 13399 542.2 
4 year Dame’s Girl of Crescent View Kohl Bros., Illinois 8624 369.3 
3 year Ruth of Vandalia E. J. Norton & Son, Ohio 9747 381.5 
2 year Lauretta I John Ingold, Wisconsin 7973 320.3 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


JUNE’S COLLEGE GIRL, THE WOR'MD’S RECORD 
BROWN SWISS COW WITH .24,572 LBS. 


MILK, 1,062.3 LBS. FAT 


( 
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DO not want to pose as an expert 
on the great problem of market- 
ing farm products. This subject 

is engaging some of the brightest 
minds and shrewdest business ex- 
perts, still they are baffled and far 
from a comprehensive solution of this 
problem. There are a few facts bear- 
ing on this subject that have become 
manifest to me in my experiences in 
trying to dispose of my products at a 
fair profit. 

If one is to market a product he 
must have a standard quality in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet the demand. It 
must be easily available to the con- 
sumer and he must let the consumer 
know regarding the product. Thus 
marketing reaches back to produc- 
tion; includes distribution and aad 
vertising. 

Soon after I had started my dairy 
business, Dean Henry gave me this 
trite counsel: “Dougan, keep right on 
producing the quality and let the peo. 
ple know what you are doing.” What- 
ever success I have had in marketing 
is due to conformity to these princi- 
ples. When I went onto the farm I 
had a definite purpose, viz., to pro- 
duce and distribute to the people of 
Beloit the best milk to be had any- 


THESE FLOATS APPEARED IN THE PARADE FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION AND REPRESENTED MR. DOUGAN’ 
FARM, AND HOW HE HANDLES THE MILK IN THE MILK ROOM 
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What I Am Trying To Do On My Fam 


To Solve My Marketing Problem 


W. J. DOUGAN, WISCONSIN 


where and to get a price for it that 
would enable me to live in conformity 
with standards of the community. 
Through the years of development, 
this purpose has remained constant. 
The development of the business was 
gradual both in the improving and 
standardizing of the quality and the 
increase in business and the increase 
in price. 

In quality I was a law unto myself. 
I fixed my ideals of a good milk and 
used the knowledge of the University 
in developing and testing my product, 
then practiced and still practice eter- 
nal vigilance to keep the quality up to 
standard. One of my greatest diffi- 
culties has been to always have the 
milk to meet the demand. The busi- 
ness has had to produce its own capi- 
tal. At one time when I was getting 
four or five cents above the usual 
price, another milkman wanted to 
know, “Where in h I found 
people who would give ten cents per 
quart for milk.” I told him, “I didn’t, 
I found them in Beloit,” and I will 
tell you I found them by advertising. 
I have used various means of adver- 


tising—newspaper ads, circular let- 
ters, store window displays, floats in 
business parades, demonstrations at 
fairs, ete. Through all my advertising 
is a fixed purpose. I. never beg nor 
never ask for customers. I never hit 
the other dealers. I never advertise 
a cut price sale but I aim to give in- 
formation of how my milk is pro- 
duced, its great value as food, and its 
extreme value in saving the babies. I 
aim to keep my name and methods so 
completely: before the people of our 
town that if a stranger should ask 
any man, woman, or child, “Who pro- 
duces the best milk in Beloit,” they 
would answer without hesitation, 
“Why, Dougan, of course.” 

Perhaps the uppermost question in 
your minds is the same as my fellow 
dairyman asked years ago, “How am 
I able to get people to pay 20c per 
quart for milk during the past five 
years? The question is partly an- 


swered in the foregoing, “I am pro- 
ducing a quality product that is need- 
ed in my town.” 

In 1921, I was close pressed because 
prices in every farm product were 
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falling. However, my cost of produe 
tion was increasing. Moreover, I ha 
been running on too close a marg: 
during the war. I could not redu 
price, keep up quality, and remain i 
business. - 
I took into counsel some of ¢ 
business men and the doctors. T 
invariably advised me not to quit o1 
reduce quality. The doctors said, “ 
loit needs your product.” I give 
incident to show how I play aboy 
board. I have sought the confide 
of the public. Another factor in ho 
ing this confidence is, I play no f 
vorite. I have one price for all. 
The poorest family in town whic 
sacrifices to get its quart of milk 
a sick or young babe gets the sa 
quality of milk and the same ser 
as do the wealthy. ; 
Another reason for my control 
price is that I give full value 
price received. One lady expressed 
this way when I informed her t 
the price had gone up, “All right,’ 
she said, “it is worth it,” and point 
to two youngsters remarked, “ 
consider it a good investment.” 
What I have worked out in mar 
keting in my little business can 
must be done by organized and united 
farmers in all farm products. 
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Wisconsin’s Earliest Cow Tester 


OR more than 20 years now H. C. 
Searles, fieldman for the Wiscon- 
sin Dairymen’s Association, has 

been connected with the program of 
improving dairy cows in the Badger 
State. Today, Wisconsin, with about 
175 active associations, leads the na- 
tion in this type of co-operative en- 
deavor. No small amount of this 
credit must go to the veteran field- 
man from Fond du Lae. He or- 
ganized the first Wisconsin cow test- 
ing association in 1906 and was its 
first tester, and since he has had ex- 
perience with some of the most vital 
testing problems perhaps it would be 
well to relate some of these 
experiences. 


Began Work in 1905 


Searles started work with the 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation on Aug. 1, 1905. He was 
appointed as an instructor in 
butter and cheese making, but 
his chief activities were limit- 
ed to visiting factories and 
aiding in the improvement of 
the quality of dairy products. 
The work covered was prac- 
tically the same as that done 
\by the Dairy & Food Commis- 
sion, so Ex-Governor Hoard 
made Yhe suggestion that the 
association ‘should be working 
at the source af the dairy 
business, the dair}, cow, and 
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GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


something should be done to improve 
the quality of the stock. 

Acting upon this suggestion the 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association ad- 
vertised that it would carry on test- 
ing work for a year in some part of 
the state to ascertain about what 
per cent of the cows were unprofit- 
able. It was agreed that the work was 
to be done free of charge to the farm- 
ers who joined and H. C. Searles was 
delegated to the task. Math Michels, 
who was then located at Cream City, 
invited the association to send a man 


H. C. SEARLES, FIRST COW TESTER IN WISCONSIN AN 
WORKER FOR THE ORGANIZATION AND MAINTENANC 


to ‘test and keep records of the herds 
delivering milk to his creamery and 
Chas. Hill asked that herds in the vi- 
cinity of Rosendale and Eldorado be 
allowed to enter. 


Three Organization Meetings Held 


“We held organization meetings at 
these three places,” says Searles, 
“and accepted those who volunteered 
to allow records to be kept on their 
herds. The following men entered 
their herds in that pioneer associa- 
tion: Walter Vienyon, John Edwards, 


D FOR OVER 20 YEARS AN ACTIVE 
E OF COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 


Will Hoyt, Warren Hoyt, Wm. Aver- 
beck, Levi Bronson, from Rosenda 
Ed. Beyer, Herman Olem, Ma 
Michels, Frank Berg, Henry Be 
John Bast, Herman Rupp, and Jo 
Simmons from Malone; Ed Bet 
Wm. Schusman, and Wm. Schle 
from Cream City; Wm. Bock, Hen 
Yockey, and Frank Rather from Cal- 
umetville; Fred Abbs, Leroy Duel, 
and Dennis O’Hearn from Eldorado; 
and Antone Moersch and Wm. Rathe 
from Pueblo. am 
“I began testing in the spring of 
1906 and kept a record of these 26 
herds for one year, and Arthur Hen- 
ning of Eldorado tested them 
in 1907. There were about 40 
cows in the association but 
found that about 100 of ther 
were not worth feeding. — 


‘Try Canadian Plan 
“In 1907 I started to orgart 
ize cow testing associations on 
the Canadian plan of allowing 
the farmers to take their ow 
samples and deliver them to 

central point, usually 


The price for this form of 
testing would vary from 25 to 
50 cents per cow per year. We. 
had a great deal of faith th 
our farmers would carry 
such important work for t 
full year without the aid of a 
(Continued on page 165) 


ECEMBER 20. Everything is 
progressing today, even the 
Humming Bird. She is skirting 
the Gulf Stream to dodge the cur- 
rent, and by so doing makes 8.4 miles 
per hour. The temperature has 


¥ 
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THE BOATSWAIN WITH A DOLPHIN 
_ CAUGHT WHEN TROLLING IN THE 
WEST INDIES 


jumped to 76 degrees now. Every- 
body is peeling off the sheepskins and 
heavy underwear. The skipper 
watched me take the blankets off the 
cattle today. He calls them, in his 
naive way, rugs. 

December 21. Summer raiment 
now, and all the rugs are shifted. 
We are in latitude 26 N., tempera- 
ture 82, and somewhere out from 
Miami. This morning an oiler, trol- 
ling, caught a dolphin, which is con- 
sidered quite a feat. It weighed 14 
lbs., and not a few gathered around 
and watched it change colors while 
lying; several, in the meantime, nar- 
rating instances of catches where the 
present unfortunate fish was a mere 
stripling, which, of course, is human 
aatural. And it worked out as it in- 
variably does, the fellow who waited 
till the last was the fellow who 
ses the biggest dolphin. 


December 22. Latitude, 22 N. 
uike fresh yeast the temperature is 
‘ising, being temporarily at 88 de- 
zrees. The weather is getting very 
leasant and warm; in the latter re- 
‘pect it could be accused of being too 
mpetuous. Last night the third mate 
0inted out a lighthouse on San Sal- 
idor, the place where Columbus 
nade his first landing. 

December 23. Saw galloping fish 
| ilwaukee one time, but not until 
S$ morning had I ever seen them 
ig. In leisure moments I watch 
nem over the bulwarks. Sometimes 


than directly opposite each other. 


ather 
ew 


DAMAGED CATTLE SHEDS 


_ This damage was done by freight from the slings used to bring the cargo out of the 
ld. It would have been better to have built the cattle sheds at either end of the ship, 
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TRAILING HOLSTEINS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


The Log of Their Keeper 


JAMES G. BEATTIE, WISCONSIN 


the bow scares them out of the water 
and sometimes hostile fish. They re- 
ceive their momentum to fly or vol- 
plane along by a spirited rush upward 
from the depths, their wings coming 
into play then and carrying them 
along for perhaps fifty yards, more 
or less. This morning two were so 
unfortunate as to light on the deck 
and fail into the hands of hungry 
Spanish firemen, who dressed them in 
a hurry. 

At sundown we are entering the 
Windward Passage, the natural short- 
cut for shipping between North At- 
lantic ports and the canal. Haiti and 
her blue ridges loom to port, while 
Cuba and her purple peaks rise out 
of the haze to starboard. 

December 25. Well, this is Christ- 
mas without trees or snow, and we 
are crossing not the Bar but the 
Caribbean, with our progress im- 
peded only by a rough sea. The sail- 
or-quartermaster has the Humming 
Bird’s beak trained on the breakwater 
gate of Colon, which is a matter of 
only 75 or 80 miles over the horizon. 
The sea strikes on the port bow so 
that from it we derive a sort of dou- 
ble pitch, a lunge with a roll resemb- 
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subject of much and varied comment. 

December 26. For awhile last 
night we had a lively time on the 
after well-deck. The sea got to act- 
ing up and began coming over the 
bulwarks in such dimensions and 
mass formations that the skipper al- 
‘most, but not quite, changed the 
course. He disliked doing it because 
it would result in a loss of time and 
this ‘‘time”’ proposition at sea is (and 
again is not) an eternal nuisance. 
But the height of the billows dimin- 
ished abruptly after being at their 
peak, probably because we passed the 
center of the storm’s path, and from 
then on, through the last hours of 
night, they did not threaten again. 

The lights of Colon were visible on 
the sea rim at 3 p. m., two hours be- 
fore we took refuge behind the 
breakwater from the rampageous 
Gulf waves. Palm trees and tropical 
vegetation were very much in evi- 
dence, and green grass. General’s 
dreamy eyes spied the shore line, in 
fact all detected the delicious fra- 
grance with their nostrils, and such 
lowing and begging for a gambol has 
gone on here this forenoon as is sel- 
dom heard. 


AT THE PACIFIC ENTRANCE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


ling the tilting of a skillet when you 
run something round and round in it. 
The cattle are having excruciating 
times, as one minute their heads are 
380 degrees up and the next minute it 
is their sterns, and so on. But they 
have a weary patience about them 
that one cannot help but admire. 

We had an old gobler for dinner 
that was something of an enigma for 
those having false sets, and all during 
the meal the defenseless bird was the 


The port doctor came out in a 
launch and examined us, and after 
that there was something to do or 
look at every minute. The ship went 
alongside and took bunkers, water, 
some supplies, and a pilot with crew 
to take us through the canal; and 
while thus engaged, some bananas 
and oranges were dick- 
ered for in a private : 
way. 

At 9 a. m. we started 
through, passing from 
one lock to another un- 
der our own steam and 
held in position at all 
times by electric “steel 
mules” that kept apace 
on either side the ship. 
At 12 noon we were in 
Lake Gatun, past three 
locks—halfway. You 
know, I always thought 
the canal ran east and 
west, and I wouldn’t 
doubt that there are 
some more around 
Chillyville that think 
the same. But that 
idea is wrong, abso- 
lutely. The direction 
is about parallel with 
the general course of 
the Missouri river, 
northwest and _ south- 
east, the Atlantic en- 
trance being on the 
northwest side. The 
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three locks on the Atlantic side ele- 
vate the ship 88 feet, then you steam 
through artificial Lake Gatun—24 
miles, and descend in three steps to 
the level of the Pacific. 

There is lots of interesting history 
connected with Panama and the dig- 
ging of the canal. For instance, it 
was the French that started it and 
not the States. It was malaria and 
fever that put them out of business, 
then it was the States whipping the 
mosquitoes that made the canal a 
“go.” There are enough dead French- 
men laid head to foot and foot to 
head to reach as far inland as they 
went. This I relate as I heard it, 
without guarantee. 

At 5 p. m. we are through, and 
passing out to the great Pacific. 
Warm from the skipper’s lips comes 
this nicely weighed comment: ‘“‘A fine 
big ocean this.” As we passed Bal- 
boa and Panama City, the sea rose up 
to meet us like a beautiful painting, 
calm, glassy smooth, and nothing to 
disturb it except now and then a peli- 
can or gull or some other water fowl 
languishing in the composure of 
night. 

December 27. Sunday is the same 
at sea as other days; only this morn- 
ing there was a little variation in the 
routine when a fight took place be- 
tween some spic firemen and an en- 
gineer. Not being around at the time 
I saw neither the first nor the last 
round. But I heard all about it, for 
news travels on a ship just the same 
as it does anywhere. The former had 
knives and the latter a monkey 
wrench. The deciding round is pend- 
ing, so with that kind of boxing 
gloves I suppose it will be the fellow 
who gets in the first crack. 

At 4 p. m. some mountain range 
looms vaguely through the haze to 
port. And at twilight a flock of sea 
swallows were following close after 
the Humming Bird. The sailors call 
them Mother Cary’s chickens and 
every time a sailor dies, so they say, 
his spirit turns into one. 

December 28. Buenaventura, Co- 
lombia, our first stop with cargo, is 
situated on an estuary of the sea— 
25 miles back from the ocean. There 
is a dangerous bar at the entrance 
and high tide is necessary for a ship 
of 8,000 tons to pass. We arrived 
this morning when the tide was low, 
so that waiting outside until after 
dinner or for the flood was necessary. 
We proceeded cautiously at half- 
steam ahead, continually taking 


(Continued on page 155) 
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IN THE PANAMA CANAL; ” 


The cattle sheds are shown in the foreground on either side of 
the aftermast. The narrow opening in the rear shows the gates 
of the lock nearly closed after the Humming Bird had entered. 
One of the six steel mules that hold the ship in place so it will 
not damage the lock, is shown at the top of the wall at the left. 
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COLUMBIA 


oisTe 


IGNITOR 
DRY, CEL LU} 
RADIO, IGNITION 
AND ALL 

GENERAL puRPOSES 
Beas 
RELIABLE 
NATIONAL CARBON COIN 


NEW york SAN FRANC! 
MACE IN U-S.A> 


Batteries that give 
instant starting in 
the coldest weather 


WITH battery ignition on your engine, and with 
Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries to feed an intense, 
fat spark to the cylinders, you can laugh at the harsh- 
est weather that winter can bring. 


No matter if the engine lies idle for days. There’ll 
be no ignition troubles. For as soon as you turn it 
over, the Eveready Columbias will start shooting 
sparks across the spark gap hot enough to fire the 
coldest mixture. These batteries are always 
on the job. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., New York, San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


~they last longer 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


‘Nothing succeeds like success,’’ they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must he some unusual merit back 
f of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
<A has shown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
pf) Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
7 es efficient windmill. 

The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. -The oil circulates to every 

| bearing and returns to the. reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
Lime and Fertilizer 


HOLDEN spreader 


means poor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 

‘The ftolden" Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 

phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 
Cannot Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader willmake your 
soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as pend 
other; 20ft. Attachesto any wagonortruck.  - 
Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
Ibs. per acre Handle mai only once, from 
car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day Free Tri: 


R Soil Tested-free 


wae about your soil?-your crops? 


Are thex big and sturdy as they 
should be?’ vind out today withour 
free Litmus Test\.Papers—positive 
sour soil test recommended by all 
soilexperts. Write for them now. 

THE HOLDEN CO. Ine. 
Dept. 507 Peoria Illinois 
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Butter Substitute Referendums 


A. WENDELL BRACKETT, WASHINGTON 


ILL the general public ever 
approve of a bill prohibiting 
or taxing the sale of butter 
substitutes? Can the public ever be 
convinced that the dairy industry is 
worth protecting? These are the 
questions many dairymen are asking 
themselves since the failure of refer- 
endum bills in regard to the sale of 
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Some of the advertisements used by the Grays Harbor dairymen to create favorable 
They sought to tie up the interest of the city with the 


sentiment for the butter bill. 
interest of the farmer. 


butter substitutes in California last 
November and in Washington and 
Oregon in 1924, 

The real question dairymen should 
ask themselves is, “When will we, the 
dairymen, wake up to our problem 
and actually get to work to sell the 
dairy idea to the public?” Why blame 
the public, when we have never prop- 
erly presented our side to them? 


There is plenty of evidence that 
such bills can be carried when dairy- 
men actually get down to work. The 
public is generally fair when it has 
all the facts. Those communities 
which properly presented the facts 
made a remarkable showing. The 
story of one county in Washington 
in 1924 should be of general interest 
to all dairymen. 

According to the 1920 census, Grays 
Harbor County in the state of Wash- 
ington had 5,447 cows and 44,745 peo- 
ple, or about one cow to 7.8 people. 
The rate for the state in the 1920 
census is one cow to 5.7 people. In the 
“cow counties” it is one cow to 3.3 


people. There are only four counties 
in the state with more people to the 
cow than Grays Harbor County. In 
1920 Grays Harbor County had only 
1,064 farms. There are approximate- 
ly 12,000 men employed in logging 
camps and sawmills. Aberdeen has a 
population of about 20,000, Hoquiam 
about 14,000. There are five other 
towns ,with populations varying from 


400 to 4,000. These towns had 18% 
of all the votes in the county. 


On the final vote 57.2% of the total” 
of 13,075 votes were cast’ for Refer- 
endum No. 16 Pure Butter Bill, while 
for the state only 45.5 per cent of the 
372,063 votes were cast for Referen= 
dum No. 16. One dairy county with 
more than two times as many cows 
and 11,940 less people lost the refer- 
endum by 820 votes. The referendu 
was carried in the city of Aberdeen 
by a vote of 2,454 for and 2 178 
against. The total for the county was | 
7,475 for with 5,600 against, a ma 
gin of 1,875 on the “for” side. 


Six cow counties with less than halt 
as many people per cow did not gi 
this percentage of votes. Here is a 
ple proof that if dairymen in othi 
counties had worked as hard as did 
the dairymen in Grays Harbor Coun- 
ty the bill would have carried. Grays 
Harbor dairymen realized that they 
had a fight that they could not expect 
the Central State Committee to win 
for them, so they set about to win for, 


themselves. How did they do it? Here 
are the steps briefly: 

First: The dairy association con- 
tributed their share to the state cam- 
paign fund. For the local campaign 
the county agricultural council ap- 
pointed a general committee, a finance 
committee, and a publicity committee. 

Second: Finances were raised by 
farm to farm visits by dairymen, 50c 
per cow, two solicitors to each dis- 
trict. 

Third: Two men to the district saw 
that all rural voters were registered. 

Fourth: One month before election, 
quarter page advertisements were 
started in the weekly papers. Stories 
were sent with each advertisement. 
Two weeks before election, quarter 
page advertisements were started in 
the daily papers with news articles on 
the campaign. These advertisements 
were increased in size and number 
until full page advertisements were 
run in the daily papers three days be- 
fore election. At the bottom of each 
advertisement was run this state- 
ment: This advertisement paid for by 
275 farmers and business men of 
Grays Harbor County.” Advertise- 
ments were also run in motion picture 
theaters. 

Fifth: Local farmers went before 
each Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and active clubs to explain 
the bill. A delegation of farmers vis- 
ited bankers and leading business 
men, loggers, and lumbermen, asking 
them to sign a petition urging the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce to ask 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce to 
endorse the bill. Only one man re- 
fused to sign this petition. Granges 
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Par Bovend 
Experiment 


The purchase of a Universal 
Milking Machine is an invest- 
-ment in a highly perfected and 
practical milker. The fact that 
over 30,000 are now in use and 
giving genuine satisfaction is 
ample proof of that. 


For the owner of a herd of 10 or 
More cows, a Universal Milking Ma- 
chine is a necessity. More and cleaner 
milk results from its use. Farm hands 
are more contented and more interested 
in their work. Labor costs are re- 
duced—milk production is increased. 


Such features as low vacuum (12 — 
inches), perfect teat cup, sanitary 
check valve, conical inflation and al- 


ternating action are reasons why the 
Universal Milking j 

achine is pre- 
ferred over all 
others. 


Write for descrip- 
tive catalog, one of 
the most complete 
and educational 
books ever pub- 
lished on milking 
machines, 


| The Universal Milking Machine Co. 
» Dept. H. Waukesha, Wis., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE Co, 
' Dept. H Waukesha, Wisconsin 


eI 5. oie cows. Tell me more 
Shout your milking outfit. 
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devoted one whole program to the bill. 

Sixth: Posters were placed on cars, 
in stores and banks. Farmers and 
business men wore buttons with 
“Vote for Ref. No. 16.” A parade 
was staged at the county fair. 


Seventh: At the final windup each 
community provided a certain num- 
ber of farmers to stand at each vot- 
ing place and pass out slips remind- 
ing the voter of his duty. Over sixty 
of these farm men and women stood 
in the heavy rains and passed out 
these slips until relieved at four 
o’clock by boys hired for the purpose. 

The money was budgeted. Over 80 
per cent was contributed by farmers. 
Every debt was paid promptly with a 
balance in the treasury at the end of 
the campaign. 

The general chairman was a poul- 
tryman, Clarence Glenn. To show 
their appreciation of his services, the 
dairymen gave him a gold watch and 
chain after the campaign. Every dai- 
ryman put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Not a single dairyman refused to 
work when asked. 


After -all, Washington as a whole 
made a good fight, carrying 29 out of 
39 counties. The final vote was 169,- 
047 “for” and 203,016 “against.” Thus 
the referendum was lost by 33,969 
votes. Had 17,000 of these voters 
been won over to the “for” side, the 
bill would have carried. The results 
in this one county and a few others, 
notably Skagit and Whatcom, showed 
this could have been done. 


If such counties as Grays Harbor, 
with heavier odds against them than 
either the whole state of Washington, 
the whole state of Oregon, or the 
whole state of California, can win by 
such a large margin, why cannot all 
counties in these states do the same? 
They can when dairymen properly 
appraise the task before them and 
actually get down to brass tacks to 
win. 


Christened With Milk 


While a shivering throng looked on, 
the giant steel carferry, Madison, the 
first ship ever christened with milk, 
was launched at the Manitowoc Ship- 
building corporation’s yards on Janu- 
ary 19. The vessel, one of the larg- 
est of its kind on the great lakes, will 
be put into service by the Grand 
Trunk Railway, owned by the Canadi- 
an government, on its Milwaukee— 
Grand Haven route. 


When the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce heard that a sister ship 
to the recently launched Grand 
Rapids was to be built at Manito- 
woe, it prevailed upon officials of the 
shipyards and the Grand Trunk to 
consent to baptizing the boat with the 
state’s premier product. Moreover, 
the ship was named in honor of the 
state’s capital city. 

Following the launching, a luncheon 
was held at the Manitowoc Elks’ club. 
John LeFeber, president of the Grid- 
ley Dairy Company, announced that 
the fluid used to christen the ship was 
representative of the state’s entire 
dairy industry, having been composed 
of milk taken from five breeds of 
cows. 

The “Madison” will carry thirty of 
the largest type of freight cars and 
is also suitably arranged to carry first 
class passengers and automobiles. 
There are private staterooms and 
suites, a private dining room for pas- 
sengers, and a large observation 
room with lounging chairs and writ- 
ing desks. The staterooms, main 
saloon, dining saloon, and crew’s 
quarters are finished throughout with 
the latest design of hardwood finish. 
The floors in the saloon and state- 
rooms are in hard block rubber to 
match up with the interior finish.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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$sUJ.S."” 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high-quality 
rubber — flexible, long- 
wearing. They have sturdy 
Sray soles, uppers red or 
black—knee to hip lengths 


his test proves 


the quality of these 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


O stand the strains of hard wear—boot rubber 

must be flexible! You can stretch a strip cut 
from any “U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon upper more than 
five times its own length! 

And this rubber is backed up! At every vital 
point where wear comes hardest, are anchored 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric reinforcements. And you won’t break 
through that thick gray sole —it’s oversize and 
tough as a tire tread. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes fit right, look 
right, wear right. Get a pair—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. Ei- 
ther redorbleck, 4or5 buckles 


Trade Mark 


BLUE gees 
Boots Walrus.- 
Arctics Rabbers 
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HIS is the sea- 
son of the year 
that you must be 
extra careful about 
your foot protection. 


It certainly pays 
to buy the best — 
rubber footwear is a 
product that must be 
made right to give 
lasting satisfaction. 
Insist on the genuine 


(500 
HI-P 


Millions wear it for 
its better service, its 
snug, sure protec- 
tion, its comfort and 
good looks. And it 
costs no more than 
other kinds certainly 
not nearly so good. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: 


Canadian Goodrich Company;,Letd.: 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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Milk an Antidote for Lead Poisoning 


AKE on nobody for work in 

this factory who is over 45 

years old.’”’ Think of the pa- 
thos, think of the tragedy, in that 
statement. All through at forty-five! 
Impossible, you say; why, a fellow is 
still young at forty-five. 

And yet, it’s only too true. That 
order, or one similar to it, is issued 
in a number of factories in the ex- 
perience of Dr. C. P. McCord, Cin- 
cinnati industrial physician, who re- 
cently made some far reaching reve- 
lations in his talk before the Nation- 
al Dairy Council at their annual 
meeting. 

“We ordinarily think of the Ameri- 
can workman as being sturdy, well- 
muscled, and ruddy,” says the doctor. 
“To the contrary, many times he is a 
very low. physical specimen, a poor 
human machine illy adapted to his 
work.” Bang! Right off he knocks 
an established idea into a cocked hat. 

He continues: ‘‘Here’s a thing I 
see fairly frequently—a room where 
20 workmen are employed, mostly 
Kentucky hill men. They handle mol- 
ten metal, galvanizing. On one side 
of the room are acid vats from which 
steam is rising. Over here is a row 
of vats containing molten metal giv- 
ing off fumes. 

“Go into the room. What do. you 
see? The men look as though they 
are hardly able to work. Most of 
them are under weight, most of 
them show signs of fatigue. They 
look sick. They have their whole 
bodies bathed in an acid atmosphere. 
While their skin is not hurt so much, 
their teeth are eroded, gums in- 
flamed, and they develop bad mouth 
conditions. Gastritis follows, and in 
some instances, ulcers. They can 
eat only two or three foods. 

“T went down to the home of one 
of these men. I wanted to see what 
he would have for dinner. He did 
not know I was coming. The situ- 
ation was pathetic. The home was 
pathetic. For his night meal he had 
nothing but blackberry jam and corn- 
bread. He told me that during the 
blackberry season he could get along 
fairly comfortably on these.” 


Lead poisoning—what does it look 
like, how does it act? Dr. McCord 
describes a typical case: “A man 
comes in telling me he is a lead work- 
er and cannot eat. It usually starts 
with inability to eat breakfast. Short- 
ly he will tell me he has a queer taste 
as though he had a penny in his 
mouth. Then comes a headache, and 
constipation becomes very severe. 


“He begins to get weak in the mus- 
cles he uses most, usually the right 
hand. When he goes to shake hands 
he has no grip. He can no longer 
work because he can’t pick up the 
tools. He is pale, anaemic, his blood 
is being destroyed. These are minor 
symptoms. 

“Then comes the severe pain. Lead 
colic is about as severe a pain as I 
know anything about. Many times 
a man loses from work one month, 
six weeks, two months, or even three 
months because of lead poisoning.” 


There are more than 200 industries 
in which this lead hazard occurs. 
Linotype operators, electrotypers, ar- 
tificial flower makers, battery manu- 
facturers, white lead manufacturers 
are but a few examples. About three- 
quarters of a million of our industri- 
al workers are exposed to lead poi- 
soning, according to Dr. McCord. He 
reports one man who had lead poi- 
soning seven times in a year and a 
half. 

Is there a remedy? Isn’t there 
something that can be given these 
factory workers to prevent this suf- 
fering? What is the antidote? 

Dr. McCord gives the answer to all 
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these vital questions with one word 
—milk 

“For a long time a few people have 
kept telling us doctors that if you 
drink a little sweet milk when you 
work with lead you won’t have lead 
poisoning. I have pooh-poohed that, 
and now I am apologizing. We have 


found very acceptable evidences that 
lead poisoning is controlled by milk. 
observation now for three years. The 
first year lead poisoning was very 
management made available every. 
day a quart of milk for every person 
couraged to drinle it. For a ae 
of about two years we had practically 
“Why is milk valuable? Why am 
I anxious that all lead workers be 
a considerable quantity of calcium 
which helps in throwing the lead out 
blesome—and depositing it in the 
bones of the body.”’ 
in the way of wet processes for keep- 
ing down dust and of promoting gen-_ 
the body is essential. But if, in ad- 
dition to those things, milk is given, 
will disappear. ¥ 
“Every morning a milk wagon 
adequate supply of milk. I know 
that same thing is going on at my 


“J have had a small group under 
high. Then it was arranged that the 
who wanted it, and they were en- 
no lead poisoning. 
given milk? Because milk contains 
of the blood—where it is most trou- 

“Every other form of protection 
eral cleanliness to keep lead out of 
at least 75 per cent of lead porn 
drives up to my house and leaves an 
neighbors’. Later in the day a mil < 


Get More 
Trips 
from your 
Milk 
Bottles 


Use the Milk Bottle 
Scientifically 
Constructed to Resist 

Breakage 


That’s. the Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottle. Thatcher 
Bottles always have been the best 
made. Now they are better than 
ever. Recent improvements in our 
methods of manufacture ‘and the 
addition of new equipment enable 
us to put out a bottle scientifically 
designed and constructed to out- 
wear any milk bottle ever made. 


Made only of the purest flint 
glass, perfectly tempered in lehrs 
used by Thatcher exclusively, 
Thatcher Bottles are stronger, 
tougher and more uniform in qual- 
ity than any other milk bottle 
made. Thatcher Bottles give 
“more trips per bottle.” Actual 
experience of dairymen and ex- 
haustive laboratory tests have 
definitely proved that Thatcher 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
actually wear longer and are 
harder to break than any milk 
bottle on the market. Our Trade 
Mark is blown on every Thatcher 
Bottle for your guarantee and 
protection. 

Posters for tying up with That- 
cher’s National Advertising are — 
supplied free to users of Thatcher 
Bottles. Several Thatcher factories 
assure prompt deliveries. Write 
today for samples and prices of 
Thatcher Bottles. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Companys, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality 


Milk Bottles 
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wagon drives up to the schoolhouse 
in my community and leaves a supply 
of milk. 

“T do not, however, know of or see 
this milk wagon or any other milk 
“wagon drive up to the receiving de- 
partment of factories and leave there 
an adequate supply of milk for the 
workers. This is true, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that nutritional problems 
are very prevalent in industries, that 
death rates are very much higher 
among industrial workers, and not- 
withstanding the fact that ten or fif- 
teen years ago the federal bureaus 
recommended that milk be used in 
industry to combat certain diseases.” 

It is the contention of Dr: Mc- 
Cord that there is, in all probability, 
a very definite relation between im- 
proper feeding and factory produc- 
tion, the occurrence of accidents, ab- 
sence from work, general plant mo- 
rale, industrial fatigue, tiredness, la- 
bor turnover, length of life of the 
workers, and a number of other big 
problems directly concerned with the 
welfare of upwards of 27 million peo- 
ple engaged in the industries of the 
United States. He cites the control 
of lead poisoning as but a single ex- 
ample in which the use of milk has 
been very valuable. 


An Alfalfa Campaign 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The banks of 
King County, Washington, are back- 
ing an alfalfa campaign which is 
arousing much interest among the 
_dairymen who produce milk and 
cream for the Seattle market. Fifteen 
banks in eleven communities have of. 
fered prizes to the farmers in their 
own districts, while three of the Seat- 
tle banks have contributed a total of 
_ $150 to be given in three prizes for 
_ the three best plantings of alfalfa in 
the entire county. The total prize 
money makes an aggregate sum of 
— $785. 


held in the Snoqualmie Valley last 
year which resulted in many new 
_ seedings of alfalfa. It is being spon- 
sored by the extension service under 
the direction of Will W. Henry, the 
county agent. This year’s contest was 
_ made a county wide affair because of 
the interest it caused last year and 
the opportunity given the banks to 
_ encourage better farming in their 
own community. 

_ Most of the banks have offered 
three prizes for contestants in their 
section. The first prize winners in 
| each community are to be automatic- 
ally listed for the county-wide con- 
_ test which offers $85, $40, and $25 for 
_ first, second, and third prizes re- 
| spectively. 

It is estimated that at least $250,- 
_ 000 worth of alfalfa is brought into 
| King County annually from Eastern 
. Washington. Demonstrations carried 
on under the direction of Mr. Henry 
have proven that alfalfa can be 
‘grown profitably in King County. A 
few suggestions for growing alfalfa 
under Western Washington condi- 
tions have been offered farmers who 
care to try out this crop and enter 
_ for the contest. Mr. Henry expects to 
| see many new plantings of alfalfa 
made in the county this spring as a 
_ result of the contest. 

_ The score card used in judging the 
plantings to award the prizes will be 
as follows: 
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é oO, 
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Selection of soil, kind, and drainage ...... 20 


Beenarapion of soil 6... c 62s sss oiss ves pe 25 

Condition and uniformity of stand ........ 20 

| Vigor and color of plants .........-...... 10 

| Breedom from weeds .........ssseeesse8s 20 

| ie eIdMIADDEALATICE <3... ssice ks 5o0.% 5 

‘Total 100 
Washington. RALPH ERSKINE. 


It is better to be silent and thought 
od than to speak and remove all 
Boba ‘Ss 
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' The contest is a repetition of one’ 
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WiththeRED TOP 
Post Driver one 
man can drive 200 
to 300 posts a day 


RED Top Steel Drive Fence Posts mean 
only onejobof fencing. They last for years 
but—if you want to change a fence line 
—are easily withdrawn and re-drivenina 
new location so quickly that there is little 
work involved in changing a fence. 

And don’t overlook the value of RED 
Tops for post replacement. Wherever a 
wood post has failed, drive in a RED Top. 
Fasten the fence to it with the RED Top 
handy fastener. In a few years you will 
have replaced all the rotting 
wood posts, your fence will 
be permanent and all your 
fence post work will be done 
for many years to come. 
RED Tops give the farm 
that ‘“‘well kept” look. They 
permit closer cultivation. 


\ \ J ITH good fences sturdily and permanently supported by RED 
Top Steel Posts, approved rotation of crops and pasturage is 
practical and profitable. This year’s meadow gives next year’s bumper 
crop to be followed by crop rotation—according to your plan. No 
matter how large or small the farm, good fences provide for intensive 
profitable farming. Good fences depend on good fence posts. It is a 
foolish waste to put up good fences on poor posts. If erected at first 
on RED Top Steel Fence Posts they give the most years of service. 
No repairs, no restapling, no expensive post replacements, for RED 
Tops outlast 4 or 5 ordinary wood posts. And, better still, you can 
install RED Tops at any time of the year. No need to wait on fence work after plant- 
ing. Do it NOW—for Rep Tops drive easily regardless of the condition of the soil. 
One man with the Rep Top driver can drive 200 to 300 posts a day—a great saving 
in time and cost of labor. Once in, Rep Tops hold their alignment, are never 
“thrown out”? by frost—need no “going over’ in the Spring, hold the fence up- 
right and secure for many years—as long as the fence lasts. 


GUARANTEED: 


Steel Fence Posts 


growtzis. Prevent losses from lightning by 
grounding the flash without damage. In 
short, the farmer who neglects to go at 
once to the RED Top dealer and find out 
all about their convenience and economy 
is overlooking many dollars in savings 
and profits. 

Find out how easy RED TopSare to drive; 
how many costly hours of labor they save 
over a period of years; how sturdy and 
permanent they make the fence, and hold 
it in perfect condition. Ey- 
ery RED ToP is guaranteed. 


Try and figure out how 
you can possibly afford to 
go on building fences with 
ordinary wood posts when 
you can save and make so 
much more from your farm 


They harbor no destructive RED TOP Steel Fence by_ using Rep Top Steel 
insects, promote no fungus . Posts Are Guaranteed Drive Fence Posts. 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-R South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Wet Work & Dry Feet 
Thawing ground, melting snow and ice and 
cold, drizzling rain make your outdoor 
work unpleasant at this time of the year 
unless you keep your feet well protected. 
In Firestones you will find boots that you 
can wear in the roughest kind of weather 
and yet be comfortable. They wear like 
iron. Let a pair of Firestone Boots keep 


your feet warm and dry and make your 
work-day shorter! 


Firestone Footwear Company 
Boston HUDSON, MASS. Chicago 
v Quality 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER CHpamegSbarlnd, 


9 other models 
to choose from, 


OildTaniz: 


New Low Prices! 


Write today for our catalog showing new models 
at new low prices. Olde Tan is the famous har- 
ness with the ‘‘Buckleless Buckle’’ and Metal-to- 
Metal wherever there is wear and strain—making 
it the ptroneerl ones: lived, most economical 
harness to be had 


Don’t P Pay , for 4 Montis 


| Send for free book, together with our 


We will send you any model of Olde Tan y and Wr rt 'e or 
you don’t pay us one cent for four months! We also tte: special ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months”? offer. 
give 30 days’ FREE TRIAL. Don’t wait nntil your old harness breaks down! Write. 


BABSON BROS., 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 28-52, CHICAGO 
One 71, s¢ [Ine 
West Bend Automatic Stanchion with (Vest 22a 
L BC ver d¥ oc ks locking, releasing lever—the original, ley- 
SS er-operated, swinging stanchion. Costs no 


BARN 
2. 0 50 Co WS more than ordinary stanchions that EQUIPMENT 


THE greatest time-saving convenience 
ever invented in barn equipment is the 


must be closed and opened singly by hand. It also assures safety 
j in pane up or releasing cows. One throw of the lever locks or 

—e—= releases the entire row of cows, controls 
1 from 2 to 50 stanchions. Cow stops are 
operated at the same time, guiding the cows 
into the stanchions. Enthusiastic owners 
4, everywhere, Write today for big i ree catalog show- 

ing complete line of West Bend Barn Equipment. 
J WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 
West Bend, Wis. Syracuse. N. Y. 
Write nearest office, Dept. A 
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Honor Wisconsin Agricultural Leaders 


OR eighteen years the College of 
Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin has followed a unique 

and original custom of conferring 
each year honorary recognition upon 
a small group of people who have ren- 
dered signal service to agriculture 
in this state and nation. This Uni- 
versity was the first to confer en- 
graved testimonials upon practical 
farm folks in recognition of their 
services, regardless of how limited 
their early training may have been. 


The testimonials of Honorary Rec- 
ognition were conferred this year up- 


on the following men during the an- | 


nual Farmers’ Course at the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture: 


William Henry Hanchett 


William Henry Hanchett was born 
on a partly improved 40-acre timber 
farm in Monroe County, Wisconsin, 
March 24, 1867. He 
received most of his 
education in the dis- 
trict school, attend- 
ing school only win- 
ters after he was 
twelve years of age. 
At 14 years of age, 
he became the farm- 
er of the family and 
was confronted with 
the problem of get- 
ting an income, suffi- 
cient to provide for 
a family of eight, 
from a small piece of land. With this 
in mind, he commenced experimenting 
with small fruits. He thus became a 
pioneer in a movement which has 
since made Monroe County well 
known as the great small fruit center 
of the state. 


The matter of maintaining soil fer- 
tility soon became a serious one on 
the Monroe County farm; and after 
some study he decided to add a dairy 
herd as an adjunct to his small fruit 
business. He started to grade up his: 
herd, and shortly thereafter assisted 
in the organization of the Sparta Co- 
operative Creamery, serving as presi- 
dent for 12 years. In 1908 he assisted 
in the formation of a county Guern- 
sey breeders’ association, one of the 
first accomplishments of which under 
his presidency was the distribution of 
50 pure-bred bulls within his county.. 
He joined the first cow testing asso- 
ciation in his county and assisted in 
the organization of the local Ameri- 
can Society of Equity that acts: as a 
live stock shipping association. 


Rodman B. Melvin 


Rodman B. Melvin was born on a 
farm in Sheboygan County, Wiscon- 
sin, November 12, 1860. He has made 
his home continu-. 
ously in the county, 
the greater part on 
the farm on which 
he was born, and 
one which he later 
purchased, now’ op~- 
erated by his. son, 
Homer. For over 
fifty years the milk 
from Mr. Melivin’s 
farm has gone to 
the same cheese fac- 
tory, the Greenbush: 
factory, one of the 


W. H. HANCHETT 


R. B. MELVIN 
first to join the Wisconsin: Cheese: 


Producers’ Federation, an organiza- 
tion of which he has served as secre- 
tary and treasurer since the first 
group of officers was elected in 1913.. 

For a great many years Mr. Mel- 
vin has been a breeder of pure-bred 
Holstein cattle. In fact, he was one 


of the pioneer breeders in Sheboygan | 


County. When for purpose of mutual 
advancement the breeders of the 


county organized the Sheboygan 
County Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
tion in 1909, Mr. Melvin was elected 
president, and served in hee capaci- 
ty up to 1914. 


Jens Jenson ~ ; 

An emigrant lad is Jens Jenson, 
He was born in Denmark, November 
26, 1868, and came to the United 
States with his par- 


_ Lake, Polk County 
_—the same farm 


| Jenson. It was al- 
| ways his ambition 

to get the best farm 
» in the town, and 
notwithstanding all 
the time he has 
spent away from 

JENS JENSON the farm in trying 
to improve his own and his neigh- 
bors’ conditions, he has never neglect- 
ed the farm, and now has a place with 
all the modern improvements both in 
the dwelling and the barn and out- 
buildings. 

Up to 1921, practi all the but- 
ter manufactured by Polk County 
creameries was shipped by local 
freight. As secretary of his home 
creamery, Mr. Jenson saw that a 
saving could be made if all the cream- 
eries shipping on the same railway 
pooled their products and sent car- 
load lots only to the eastern market. 
It took a lot of hard talking to con- 
vince all the creamery managers, but 
in 1921 the first carload of butter 
went out of Polk County. He soon 
learned that if the creameries of 
Polk County could send butter to the 
market of the same grade, a much 
better price could be obtained, and as 
a result of his work, a field man was 
engaged the same year. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries Associa- 
tion. 

Stoughton Willis Faville 


Twelve children were in the fam- 
ilies of both the great grandfather 
and the grandfather of Stoughton 

; Willis Faville. They 
lived in Herkimer 
County, New York. 
The father of the 
man who is now re- 
ceiving the highest 
tribute that Wis- 
eonsin can give its 

men of the field and 
| furrow, came to 
Wisconsin in 1843, 
settling near Lake 
| Mills. 

~ Im 1844 Alpheus 
the father of 
Stoughton, bought three forties of 
government land. This land is now a 
part of Faville Homestead. On this 
farm Stoughton Willis Faville was 
born, February 12, 1852, and on this 
same farm he was reared and for 
nearly half a century has been its 
owner and manager. 

In 1882 a pure-bred Holstein-Frie- 
sian sire was bought for this farm, 
the first registered Holstein to come 
to Jefferson County. From this be- 
ginning Mr. Faville has grown a 
pure-bred Holstein-Friesian herd of 
about ninety animals, including from 
fifty to sixty cows. His farm of 400 
acres, a mixture of upland and grass 
land, has been almost entirely culti- 
vated for the forwarding of the dairy. 
interests of the state, and Mr. Faville 
has been for years a wise leader and 
a safe counselor in this industry. He 
has also been a leader in a 


S. W. FAVILLE 


* 


ing that hard work with conservative, 
intelligent, and patient methods win 
in dairying. 

Edward L. Divan 


Edward L. Divan, Wisconsin, was 
born in Green County, Wisconsin, 
March 16, 1867, on the farm now 

: owned by him. He 
owned his first reg- 
istered hogs in 
1896, and has been 
a breeder now for 
thirty years. He be- 
gan the breeding of 
registered Short- 
horn cattle in 1898, 
and exhibited at the 
Wisconsin State 
Fair and many of 
the leading county 
fairs for ten years. 
In 1904 he exhibit- 


--«-EL.DIVAN 
ed at the World’s Fair in St. Louis. 


Six years later he dispersed his 
Shorthorn herd and in 1914 com- 
-menced the breeding of registered 
 Holstein-Friesians. He did his first 
stock judging at county fairs in 1909; 
since that time he has acted in that 
eapacity 102 times at 27 different 
fairs in Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Mr. Divan helped organize and was 
president of what was known as the 
Cadiz Horse Company in 1910, bring- 
ing into his locality some of the best 
Percheron and Shire stallions for the 
purpose of promoting the breeding of 
better horses. 

It is said that no man in Green 
County has given more free service in 
church, school, and community socials 
in the way of music, home talent 
plays, and other entertainment than 
Mr. Divan. His friends claim that he 
gives one-half of his time to the com- 
munity and state-—A. W. HOPKINS. 


Tillamook Sells Cream 


Hoarp’s DaAiRYMAN:—The  Port- 
land market offering 54 cents, with 
four cents premium for Tillamook 
sweet cream, the Tillamook County 
(Oregon) Creamery Association de- 
cided in December to discontinue 
making cheese at four of its largest 
factories. It will separate about half 
of its milk and dispose of it in the 
form of cream; at the same time con- 
céntrating at its other factories on 
the production of loaf cheese, for 
which there is fair demand as against 
almost none for triplets. Thereby it 
will convert into butterfat the milk 
which produces the cheese of least 
value, and through lowered produc- 
tion of cheese it will be able sooner 
to dispose of storage stocks, and 
probably at high prices. If there is 
material difference between the re- 
turns from butterfat and those from 
cheese, it will adjust these differences 
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between the several factories through 
the storage fund. 

While there may not be as much 
money in butterfat as in cheese at 
present asking prices, it is conceded 
that present asking prices may not 
be realized; and since one cent 
per pound in May or June means con- 
siderably more to the dairyman than 
five cents in December, January, or 
February, Manager Carl Haberlach 
holds it desirable to dispose of stor- 
age stocks before new cheese comes 
on in the spring. He points out that 
1925 was a year of low production 
for the association, that it sold 
10,000 boxes of cheese to the process- 
ers, and that a year ago it had no 
cheese in storage. In 1926 the asso- 
ciation produced 10,000 pounds more 
than last year, sold none for process- 
ing, and had in storage at the end of 
the year more even than two years 
ago. 

Rather large storage stocks all 
over the Pacific coast bring the pos- 
sibility of lower prices. The answer 
was to sell sweet cream on a favor- 
able market rather than to continue 
producing cheese. The move presents 
another illustration of how organized 
dairymen may suit their production 
to market conditions, as non-co-oper- 
ating dairymen may not. It is merely 
orderly marketing in another form. 

Oregon. G. N. ANGELL. 


Then I Want to be at Home 


When the grilling day is over and 
the sun is going down; when the 
shades of night are falling on the 
country and the town; when the 
whippoorwill is calling and the wolf 
begins to roam; when the mocking 
bird is dozing—then I want to be at 
home! 

When the storm clouds in ‘the off- 
ing and the mighty thunder rolls; 
when the lightning cleaves the heav- 
ens and the squirrel hunts his hole; 
when a sickening, inky blackness 
hides the azure dome; when the 
storm breaks in its fury—then I want 
to be at home! 

When the pink rosebuds are swing- 
ing so gently in the breeze and the 
glorious sun is shining on the warb- 
lers in the trees; when the air is per- 
fume-laden and the summer days 
have come; when all nature seems a- 
blooming—then I want to be at 
home! 

When the winter snows are drift- 
ing in the icy, cutting gale; when the 
winter wind is moaning a lonesome 
forlorn wail; with icicles on the barn 
roof like teeth in a mammoth comb; 
when the sparrows beg their break- 
fast—then I want to be at home! 

When life is nearly over, when I 
face the great divide, listening to the 
voices calling to me from the other 
side; when-+the last great call is 
sounded and my final day has come, 
there’s one prayer that I would offer 
—then I want to be at home!—Au- 
thor Unknown. 


BELLA VEEMAN SEGIS MATADOR 
One of the good daughters of Matador Segis Walker owned by the Carnation Milk 


Farms. 


She produced 32,217.6 lbs. milk, 998.4 Ibs. butterfat (1,248 ibs. butter) in a 


year; has one 45-lb. 7-day record, and recently finished another above 36 lbs. butter 


le in 7 days. 
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‘TOP NOTC 


ike a battleship 


TS RIBS of steel give to the battleship the ut- 
most in strength, combined with the utmost in 
speed and freedom from unnecessary weight. 


Its ribs or ‘‘muscles’’ of tough, live rubber give 
to Top Notch Buddy Boots the utmost in long 
service combined with the utmost in wearing 
comfort and light weight. 


The ‘‘muscles’’ of Buddy Boots are a patented, 
exclusive feature. They protect the sides of the 
boot, strengthen them and prevent them from 
cracking. The ‘‘Boots with the Muscles’’ are not 
heavy or clumsy. yet they will outwear any boot 
you ever bought. 


Soles and heels are double-thick. There’s a spe- 
cial rubber strip reinforcement next to the sole. 
The trim-shaped leg prevents the foot from sliding 
up and down. 


Only the toughest, livest rubber goes into Top Notch 
Puddy Boots. We make each pair by hand from start to 
et They give you the most for your money inwear and 
comfort, 


Rubber footwear for all the family 


BOoTs, arctics, heavy and light rubbers, all styles and sizes 
for men, women and children. Made with unusual care 
to safeguard our 26 years’ record for building durable, 
distinctive footwear. Ask for Top Notch Rubber Foot- 
wear by name and look for the Top Notch Cross. The best 
stores Carry it or will get it at your request. 


THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Sole Rubber Footwear 


Beacon Falls Connecticut 


A GUARANTEE OF MILEAGE 


A scene sketched from a_ photograph taken é 
on the farm of Jake Lahr, Eden Valley, Minn, reste 
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Dairymen. Say 


It’s the Perfect 
Teat Cup 


Ot Milks th: Cows Chan 


“I have now used the Burrell Milker five years 
without missing a single milking. Under nor- 
malconditions,the Burrell leavesnohandstrip- 
ping. And if there is a cow in the herd that has 
sore teats, she can be milked with the machine 
without trouble. Itseemsthe Burrell Teat Cup 
is perfect.”—Jake Lahr, Eden Valley, Minn. 


HE strongest claims for the Burrell Milker are made by Burrell 
users. Thousands of them summarize their experience and ex- 
press their praise of the Burrell Milker in the single sentence — 
“It Milks the Cows Clean”. And one of 


the reasons why it milks the cows clean 


is the Burrell Air-Cushion Teat Cup. 
It Cushions Teats with Air 


The vacuum suck pulls the air 
out of the air reservoir, at the 
top of the cup, over the square 
shoulder, creating an air cush- 
\ ion which supports the teat. 
i Between sucks air returns to 


Se Skins the Milk the air reservoir, thus giving 
Clan complete relief. The Burrell 
Air-Cushion Teat Cup—made 

Priming eats. the wendercal of pure nickel silver—has no dangerous rubber 
Link Blades of the Burrell- linings. It is simple, sanitary—and comfortable. 
Simplex Cream Separator 
have made it famous as the 
closestskimmer. Ithasa greater 
capacity for the size ofits bowl, 
for the speed at which it is 
operated, and for the power 
required to run it than any 
other separator. It is simple, 
light and easy-running. But, 
above all, it skims the milk 
clean —and that’s what you 
want in a cream _ separator. 
Four sizes — 350, 500, 750, 1000 
lbs.— hand or power driven, 


4 Exclusive Features 


(1) The Automatic Controller, which regulates 
the suction to suit exactly each individual cow; 
(2) the Air-Cushion Teat Cup, which supports 
and compresses the teats by air alone; (3) the 
Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely prevents 
contamination of the milk from the pipe line; 
(4) the Positive Relief Pulsator, which gives com- 
plete rest between pulsations and assuresnatural 
circulation—these four exclusive features make 
the Burrell practically a perfect milking machine. 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairy 
men. One pictures and describes the Burrell Milker and 
explains how “It Milks the Cows Clean’, The other tells 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 
simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “‘It Skims the 
Milk Clean”, Every dairyman should have both of these 
interesting, practical, helpful books for handy reference. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO.INC., 10 Albany St., Little Falls, New York. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 


My dealer’s name is 


Seer e eee acne nena tena n mans n enw en naan enna mwas cennnnennnnnenceneennnnnnnenenececcneend 


I sell 


cream 
whole milk 


I aes use a milking machine. 


TRADE MARK REG. S. PAT! OFF 


RREL 


Grind your own feed, graham flour and rye flour 
at lowest cost per bushel. 


HOWELL Roller Feed Mill 


Grinds twice as fast as any other type of mill at half the 
expense. Bigcapacity. Small powerrequired. Builtlikea 
flour mill. _No buhrs, no stones to wear out. Trouble-proof. 
Guaranteed to get the wild oats. Gives lifetime service. 
Thirteen sizes, any capacity—a size for any engine, 
Write for catalog. 


R. R. Howell & Co., 4 Malcolm Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


KEEP TAB ON.YOUR COWS 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, and Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of — 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative. destructive or constructive, — 
It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time most 
It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. 
your own editorial page and the most effective editorial is short and to the point. Hoard’s 
Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


wise or foolish. 
interests you. 


Favors Export Bounty 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—During the 
past two years we have watched Con- 
gress labor over various farm relief 
bills. Some of them I thought were 
good, some not so good, and some 
were very bad indeed. 

The great city papers steadily con- 
tend that nothing can be done by 
legislation to help the farmer, appar- 
ently forgetting that the McKinley 
tariff made U. S. steel what it is; that 
the Adamson law has benefited rail- 
road employees by millions of dol- 
lars; that the Esch—Cummins law is 
beginning to make railroads feel com- 
fortable. 

The National Grange recently en- 
dorsed a bill that seems to me to 
eliminate about every objection that 
has been raised against other bills 
that have been considered in previ- 
ous years. Perhaps, on that account, 
it might have a fair chance to pass. 
This is known as the Debenture Bill. 
As explained to me it is simplicity 
in itself; perhaps that is its greatest 
asset. 

Suppose that the tariff on wheat 
was 35 cents per bushel. If this bill 
passed, an exporter would receive 
from the government a debenture 
for 35 cents on each bushel that he 
sent abroad. This debenture is not 
a demand upon the U. S. Treasury 
nor is it money, but it is negotiable 
and it can be used as payment of 
duty on incoming goods of any kind. 
Thus, if your exporter were also an 
importer he would use the debentures 
the same as money in paying duty on 
imports. If he were not an importer 
he would go across the street to a 
man who was, and sell them. 

The effect would be that your ex- 
porter, knowing that he could realize 
385 cents on his debentures, would at 
once bid nearly or quite 35 cents 
more for the wheat to send abroad. 
If he didn’t his competitor would, and 
competition would compel about this 
much change in prices. Thus, our 
farmers would actually receive the 
full benefit of the tariff, as they 
should. Of course not all of the 


wheat would be exported, but enough: 


would certainly go so that the re- 
mainder would be worth as much 
here at home as it would bring if 
sent abroad. This principle would be 
applied to the other grains as well as 
to wheat, to cotton, pork, and most of 
our important products. 

The plan calls for no large amount 
of government financing, for no mon- 
ey changes hands unless the exporter 
sells debentures to an importer. The 
only cost to the government would be 
a slight one for clerk hire to look 
after the matter. 

The most important objection that 
has been. made to the farm relief 
measures is that they might increase 
production. I have given this mat- 
ter a lot of thought and believe the 
objection not well founded. So far 
as most of us are concerned, we are 
doing as much work and producing as 
much now as we are capable of. It is 
said that acres of poor land, particu- 
larly in New England States, would be 
reclaimed from abandonment and 
thus add to the production. Suppose 
that this argument were true, it is 
equally true that the tide is still run- 
ning strong towards the city; that 
few of our sons even consider farm- 
ing because they can make many 
times as much money in the city as 
they can here; and it will take more 
than a little improvement to change 
this situation. 


I believe that it would 


It is © 


more than offset the rehabilitation of 
poor farm land in all the states. 

I talked the plan over with a friend 
in the city. After pondering awhi 
he said, ‘Apparently it costs nob 
anything. Actually of course it do 
cost, it reduces the government’s 
come from the tariff. At present 
am told about 13 per cent of its 
come is from tariff and part of th 
would be stopped. I guess the 
ministration would have to depe 1d 
more on the income tax and _ stop 
talking about part refunding them. 
For my part, I am for your Debe1 
ture Bill. It makes me mad cleg 
through to have the government t 
about refunding part of the inco 
tax. I don’t want mine back. I'd 
only get a little and if we had real 
farm relief I’d get four times as 
much in increased business. I have 
talked to other city men, especially 
manufacturers, and they say — | 
same thing.’ Be 

It seems to me that his argument 
is well founded, because if all of us 
were making a little money we would 
spend part of it on things that the 
cities have to sell us. | 


Ohta: Cas. B. WING. 


The Sabbath — 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We note a 
number of articles in these column 
concerning the Sabbath. Some are 
amusing. One gave a more hee 
laugh than the comics. I am a fre 
reader of the Bible and no denomina- 
tion holds me in its claws. In fact, 


Your = 
Big Expense 


So have CERTI- eN 
FIED CAPS for 
Milk Bottles 


A) Dissatisfied customers cost you money. On | 
your books one day—gone tomorrow. Dairies ~ 
everywhere are making new friends—making ~ 
customers who stick. 4 Sculpt 
B) Give your customers Certified Caps—the | 
Cap with the Red Flap. Mlaps made of tough — 
red fiber, like a stout handle. Easy to see. | 
Easy to grasp. They lift the cap off whole — 
every time. 4s 
Certified Caps with Red Flaps are perfect for | 
capping machines or for hand capping. We 
can prove that they save you money. . Make 
us do it. 
Write us, or ask your supply house for free 
samples. 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


Grtified ' 
G S . q 


THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 


London Factory, Waxed Papers, Ltd., 
Nunhead Lane, S. E. 15. 
Canadian Factory, ue Milk Cap Co. Ltd 


76 Stafford Toronto 


FOR MILK 


These disks will positively remove sediment 
bacteria from milk, that no other straining medi 
can reach, 

SIZES TO FIT ALL STANDARD STRAINERS 
Free-—If dealer can not supply you send de 
name to us and ‘ve wi!l mail you free sample: 


SANITARY COTTON CO., 1415 Jackson Blyd., CHICAGO, I | 


denominationalism is sin because it 
divides. Not until we forget “our 
denomination” and take the Word for 
what it says, will we become free. 
To the greater part of these writ- 
ers I would like to say, “How readest 
thou?” If we are to keep the Sabbath 
Day holy because it is so commanded 
in the law of Moses, then we must al- 
“so put in six days at work. Yes, and 
‘Mr. Ford is wrong in advocating the 
5-day week for work. And remember, 
that if we are still under this law 
given to Moses, we must also keep 
holy every new moon; never kindle a 
fire on the Sabbath; not cultivate the 
Jand on the seventh or sabbath year, 
and at once put to death every man 
who violates the law of the Sabbath 
or for that matter any of the Ten 
Commandments, ete. Who does this 
or even advocates it? This and more 
ds all under the law given to Moses 
for Israel, and if the old Mosaic law 
is now in force we must keep all of it. 
But when will we learn that all this 
has been done away in Christ? There 
is no Sabbath now in the sense once 
understood. Neither is it correct to 
call Sunday the Sabbath. It never 
was and never can be. We are now 
under the Gospel dispensation, and if 
“we use New Testament terms it will 
save a world of confusion. The old 
prophet, Jeremiah, said a new coy- 
nant would be made (Jer. 31:31-32) 
and Paul says it has been made and 
that the old is done away (Heb. 
8:8-30). 
_ Let us not swallow down what 
some preacher may have said until we 
do as the disciples did in the days of 
the apostles (Acts 17:11). Do not 
hold to what we heard our great un- 
cle say, but cut loose and see what 
the Book says. 


4 New York. E. J. WATERSTRIPE. 


_ Observing a Day of Rest 


_ Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The people 
who think everyone should observe 
the seventh day of the week have 
been doing a lot of writing. If they 
Wish to keep the seventh day as Sab- 
bath I am sure no one will object, 
but I despise to: have them try to 
force their opinion on Gentiles who 
do not agree with them. 

_ In the first place, it is impossible 
to observe any day of rest if one is a 
farmer. I have not had a day of rest 


always attend church, but work sev- 
eral hours before going and after re- 
turning. Live stock must be cared 
or and it is just as bad to hire some 
‘one to do my share of work on Sun- 
y as to do it myself. 
In the second place, the Sabbath 
was for Jews only, and Gentiles were 
rot allowed to observe it under pen- 
ity of death. Read. Deut. 5-15 and 
xod. 31-17. The latter prophets 
lowed strangers, i. e., Gentiles, to 
eep the Sabbath with Jewish friends, 
t it was optional, not commanded. 
In no place in either the Old or 
ew Testaments are the Gentiles 
dered to keep any day of the week 
s Sabbath. The early church fathers 
bserved the first day as a memorial 
f our Lord’s resurrection, while Jews 
e commanded to keep the Sab- 
Dath as a memorial of their deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage. 
lowever, deliver me from being a 
uibbler over non-essentials. All who 
cept Jesus as the Son of God, con- 
sss their sins, and acknowledge 
dhrist before men will be saved, no 
tter if they work 7 days a week 
housands of men must work to sus- 
our modern civilization. Jesus 
e us two commands: to love God 
nd to love one another. The first 
nmand He explained as believing 
Him (Jesus) whom God sent; the 
scond is to love our neighbor as we 


ZENAS SPIER. 


when at home for 12 years, yet we - 
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The Corn Borer 


Hoarp’s DairymMAN:—Much has 
been said of the corn borer, but from 
appearances about all that’s been 
done is talk. The quarantine is far 
from being sufficient. A few men are 
stationed on highways. They stop 
cars, “Have you any green corn in 
your car?” “No.” “All right, proceed.” 
Fact is these cars may and do have 
sacks or bushels of green corn. The 
law does not search the cars. 

Much stress is laid on the fields of 
corn belonging to farmers. Nothing 
is said about the plots and lots of 
ground planted by _ suburbanites, 
every hill of which is a possible breed- 
ing place for the corn borer. What is 
the use of a few doing everything in 
their power to stamp out this pest, 
when a great many, yes, farmers, al- 
so, do nothing about it. If strict 
measures are not adopted very soon, 
the great corn belt of the United 
States will be infected. 

Severe penalties should be inflict- 
ed on all those not obeying the law 
to the letter. What are we going to 
do about it? 

(Mrs.) G. W. CAMPBELL. 

Wisconsin. 


Think More 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In answer to 
Sam B. Wood, in regard to the ob- 
servance of Sabbath, would say that 
he is like all others of the same type; 
he quotes only those passages out of 
the Bible that “water on his mill.” In 
Mark ii 27 we find: “And He said un- 
to them—meaning Jesus—‘The Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.’” In Romans XIV— 
5 we find: “One man esteemeth one 
day above another; another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

If nobody were allowed to work on 
Sunday, who would heat the churches, 
no street cars, how could people get 
to church? Think of the fire depart- 
ment, the doctors, and please think! 
think! think! 

Wisconsin. Henry A. OCHSNER. 


Common Sense Suggestions 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Counter sug- 
gestion to suggestion by Wm. H. 
Skinner in December 25th issue, per- 
mit me to ask, if Mr. Skinner realizes 
that. he is receiving the paper for 
three years for one dollar, hardly the 
postage on it, less than 2c per copy, 
while the Literary Digest would in 
the same time cost $12. I am willing 
to turn pages for my part and would 
suggest that Hoard’s Dairyman place 
their articles in any way that will 
pay them the best. The readers get 
the benefit of one of the best papers 
there is, and yet so cheap that I for 
one will not object, but rather defend 
or boost. 

‘Why holler that a Ford has not as 
much convenience as the Lincoln, if.a 
Ford is all you pay for and hardly 
that? Why line up as argument or 
criticism something which costs, as 
this paper deal, 1200% more. Me for 
Hoard’s Dairyman as she is. “The 
Feeding of Dairy Cows” taken by 
correspondence or at school would 
maybe cost $25.00 and then some. 

North Dakota. HELMER TwITo. 


Gets His Goat 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I think your 
paper is the best all-around farm pa- 
per there is but I can’t keep from 
putting my approval on the article of 
Wm. H. Skinner, on hiding the tail 
end of an article in among the ad- 
vertisements. It certainly does get 
my goat to have to turn to the back 
end of a paper to finish any article I 
am reading. 


Montana. C. C: Boyp. 
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The one Wallboard 
for all FARM Uses 


Wherever you want to use wallboard in any farm 
building Sheetrock has the qualities for the job. 


It combines in one wallboard all the values of fire- 
safe insulation at low cost. 


FIREPROOF . . . INSULATING . . . VERMINPROOF . ... NON- 
WARPING .. . TIME-TESTED TAKING ANY DECORA- 
TION . EASY TO PUT UP AND PUT UP TO STAY 


MO Oe 


eo @ 


. @ 


Sheetrock is made from pure unadulterated gypsum. 
38 inch thick and specially surfaced for strength. 


With the exclusive U SG reinforced joint system all joints 
are sealed and concealed, and the smooth flat surface of 
Sheetrock takes any decoration, wallpaper, paint, or Tex- 
tone, the plastic paint that combines both tone and texture 
in beautiful results. 

You can always tell Sheetrock by the USG Sheetrock 
brand on every sheet, with the Underwriters’ stamp of 
approval. Made only by the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany. Your local dealer has it in stock or can get it for you 
promptly from our nearest mill. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


CN LT ED) STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 49, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


-~ FIREPROOF... INSULATING ®@0:S?°% 
Made by the United States Gypsum Co, 


U “y UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Ne 


Dept. 49, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me booklet, ‘Sheetrock Walls.” 
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Young Lawyer: “Sweetheart, I 
must. tell you something—I cannot 
marry you. The court has sent me to 
Sing Sing.” 

Sweetheart: “That’s all right, dear. 
t adore to live in China.” 


easier than fault-find- 
no self-denial, no 
are required to set 
siness.—J AMES 
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Pennsylvania Dairymen 
Meet 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Dairy inter- 
ests ran high during the Eleventh 
Annual Pennsylvania State Farm 
Products Show at Harrisburg, Jan- 
uary 17 to 21. With the recent ad- 
vance of cne cent a quart received by 
members of the Inter-state Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, dairymen were in 
good spirits and took an active part 
in many of the 27 farm organization 
meetings which met during the week. 

All day Wednesday was devoted to 
a meeting of the State Dairymen’s 
Association. Several speakers of na- 
tional note made addresses. At the 
election of officers for the coming year 
E. B. Fitts, State College, received 
the presidency and Robt. F. Brinton 
was retained as secretary. 

There were 146 entries in the milk 
contest. This is eleven more than 
were in the running last year. The 
highest score made was 99 and fifty- 
nine per cent of all entries scored 96 
or better. Thomas & Howell won first 
for raw market milk from T. B. free 
cows; B. D. Carter was first for raw 
market milk; first for certified went 
to Lenker Farm Dairy; and Abbotts 
Alderny Dairy carried away the gold 
medal for pasteurized. 

The annual dairymen’s banquet 
held Wednesday evening was the 
largest ever at these midwinter meet- 
ings. It was the first official appear- 
ance of the new state secretary of 
agriculture, Dr. Charles G. Jordan, 
before a body of dairymen and he 
gave them his assurance that he was 
strong for the general clean-up T. B. 
work which is going on throughout 
the state. 

The guest speaker from outside of 
the state at the banquet was A. J. 
Glover, Editor of Hoard’s Dairyman. 
He presented in a convincing way the 
nation wide problem of the boarder 
cow and interspersed with many clev- 
er stories told what could and has 


been done to overcome the great loss 


she makes. 

The dairy cattle exhibits every year 
at the show are cut to the minimum 
because of the lack of suitable quar- 
ters. The feature this year was elev- 
en bulls from the association rings in 
McKean County. This is the only 
county in the United States which has 
bull associations of the four major 
dairy breeds, Jerseys, Holsteins, 
Guernseys, and Ayrshires, and each of 
them were represented in Harrisburg 
by three or more individual animals. 

The Ayrshire breeders attracted at- 
tention by a guessing contest. 
George F. Taylor donated a pure- 
bred calf for the person who could 
come nearest the average yearly pro- 
duction of 270 cows which were kept 
last year under the Ayrshire test 
plan. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Holstein-Friesian Clubs at its annual 
meeting passed a resolution looking 
to correct the recent difficulties en- 
countered in paying indemnities for 
condemned animals. It would have the 
state legislature amend the law so 
that only animals registered in an as- 
sociation organized before the law 
went into effect would be entitled to 
the increased payments for indemnity. 

Pennsylvania. T. H. W1TTKORN. 


Another 1,000-lb. Holstein 


One hundred nine Holstein cows 
have produced over 1 ,000 lbs. of but- 
terfat in a year, according to a re- 
cent announcement made by Supt. 
Gardner of the Holstein Advanced 
Registry Dept. The latest entry into 
the ranks of 1,000-lb. producers is 
N. P. Segis Gerben Re-Becky, owned 
by the University of Nebraska Sub- 
station. She produced 27,110.2 lbs. 
milk, 1,006.64 lbs. butterfat (1258.3 
lbs. butter) in a year as a 6-year-old. 
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You Can Disk Better 
with a John Deere 


A thorough job of double-disking is certain in any field 
condition where a disk harrow can be used to advantage. 
when you use the 


John 


Deere 


Model L Tractor Disk Harrow 


The Automatic Yielding Lock 
Coupling which connects the front 
and rear sections compels the rear 
disks to cut out the ridges left by 
the front disks. The rear section 
is locked when the harrow is trav- 
eling straight ahead. On the turns, 
a coil spring yields and unlocks 
the coupling, preventing dragging 
of the harrow. 


Thediskscan beinstantly angled 
or straightened by the man on 
the tractor, without stopping or 
backing the outfit. 


The Model Lis flexible, with suf- 
ficient weight, proper style of 
hitch and correct design to pene- 
trate, pulverize and compact the 
soil its full width. 


Write today for descriptive folder; also for educational book- 
let, ese Crops from Better Seed Bede”, printed in four colors. | 


It’s a book eve 
Moline, Ill., ania: 


farmer will appreciate. 


ask for Booklet LS-714. 


Address John Deere, 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 


No Buckles in 


No Rings 


$ 


30 Days 
FREE Trial 


No Buckles 


About two-thirds of 
strength of strap is lost 
by pulling from buckle 
tongue. Ordinary har- 
ness has 68 buckles. 
Walsh has NO buckles. 


WALSH 


on 30 days free 


No Rings 


Friction caused by 
rings wears straps in 


two. Ordinary harness 
has 275 points of ring 
friction. Walsh has 
none. 


No Holes 


Ordinary harness has 
about 275 holes that 
weaken straps. Walsh 
straps have no holes in 
them. 


No Billets or 
Loops 
Ordinary harness has 
about 70 billets and 100 
loops. Bunglesome to 
handle in cold weather 
orin the dark. Walsh 
harness has no loops or 
billets. Handiest har- 
ness ever made. 


Made in ten styles. 


James M. Walsh 
JAMES M. 
WALSH CO. 
123 Grand Ave. 
Dept. 133 
Milwaukee, 


AS. 


a beautiful free calendar. 
want my 1927 catalogue wie direct- 
from-factory prices, 30-day free 
trial offer and money-making 

plan for Walsh users. 


y 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 


World's Greatest Advance 


HARNESS 
M 


NO-BUCKLE HARNESS 


Breakdowns with old harness mean costly delays. It | 
doesn’t pay to patch old buckle harness. Send for a Walsh” 


trial now. Send no money. If it doesn’t 


sell itself, return at my expense. 


Free Book Describes New Method 


How Walsh makes the world-famous 
No-Buckle harness—the world’s greatest ad- 
vance in harness making—no buckles to tear 
straps, no rings to wear straps, no holes to 
weaken straps. 40 patented exclusive features, 
Imitated, but never matched. 


Costs Less---Lasts Longer 


Fits any horse easily, comfortably, perfectly. 


White for 


Fine Art 
Calendar | 


Mail coupon today for Pa 
Specify if you Ww rep 
423 Grand Ave. Dept. 133 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mi 
Please send me your free fine 
art calendar and 1927 catalog. 


a 


Number of horses I own 


20-27 


a 


Hand Pick Pea Seed 


HoArp’s DarryMAN:—A _ warning 
is being broadcasted to all growers of 
peas—especially to those who expect 
to plant peas for the production of 
dried peas next spring—to be very 
careful in the selection of their seed 
and under no _ circumstances. to 
plant pea seed that has not been care- 
fully hand picked. 

Dealers are having difficulty in 
selling dried peas for food that con- 
tain a mixture of types such as many 
farmers have been marketing during 
the past few years. If Scotch peas 
are sold they must contain no white 
or green peas. The same is true of 
other varieties. They must be pure 
Scotch, or pure Green, or pure White 
Field-—or whatever the variety may 
be. Even a slight mixture will make 
them less desirable, and a price reduc- 
tion will result. 

This is the time of the year for 
growers to prepare for the spring 
seeding. The time spent in hand 
picking the pea seed wll be amply re- 
paid not only in securing a good price 
for the crop—but also in maintaining 
a market which we stand in great 
danger of losing altogether because 
of inferior quality. 

The labor for cultivating the soil 
and for planting and harvesting is 
identical whether good or poor seed 
is planted. There is plenty of risk 
run by the farmer even when the 
best seed is planted. Weather condi- 
tions can make or mar the crop, but 
with poor seed it is an absolute cer- 
tainty that an inferior crop will re- 
sult with its inevitable sequence of 
difficulty in selling, loss in cleaning, 
and reduction in price. 

Wisconsin. Wn. N. KNAUF. 


Feeding Value of Soy Beans 


| What is the feeding value of 
' ground soy beans compared with lin- 
seed meal? With silage and clover 
| hay as roughage, what proportion of 
_ ground soy beans should be put with 
_ ground corn to balance the ration? 
proud any other concentrate be add- 


ed? 
Dallas Center, Iowa. H. W. K. 


Ground soy beans are very similar 
| to linseed meal in protein content, 
| but higher in total digestible nutri- 
ents due to the greater content of 
fat, there being 16.1 per cent fat in 
the beans and only 6.7 per cent fat 
in the linseed meal. In feeding trials 
the soy beans have proved to be the 
equal of linseed meal. They should 
| not be fed in excessive quantities else 
a soft butterfat is produced. They 
should not constitute more than one- 
fourth of the concentrates mixture, 
_ neither should they be the only high 
) protein feed used in the mixture. 

For silage and clover hay we sug- 
| gest a mixture of 500 lbs. of ground 
| corn, 200 Ibs. of bran, and 100 lbs. 
| each of ground soy beans and either 
| linseed meal or cottonseed meal. This 
| mixture contains about 14 per cent of 
| digestible protein. The bran is in- 
_ cluded to lighten the heavier feeds 
and to add bulk. The linseed meal 


or cottonseed meal is added to give 


greater variety of sources of protein. 

| Tf one had oats to add to the mix- 
ture, we suggest a mixture of 400 Ibs. 
of ground corn, 200 lbs. of ground 
oats, 200 lbs. of bran, and 100 Ibs. 
each of ground soy beans and either 

_Tinseed meal or cottonseed meal. 


| 


| ESS 
| Feeding Dry Cows 


| 
i 


_ I give my Holstein cows mixed tim- 
| othy and clover hay about all they 
) care for. They also have the run of a 
cornstalk field when the weather is 
nice. They are warmly housed at 
night. . In addition to this, I feed my 
cows in milk 2 bundles of sheaf oats 
in the evening and about 4 Ibs. 
‘ground corn and 1 lb. linseed meal 
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mornings and evenings. What do 
you think of this ration? 
Wall Lake, Iowa. F. B. 


Mixed timothy and clover hay plus 
cornstalks are not enough to build 
dry cows up to a desired condition for 
calving, particularly if these cows 
were in medium to thin condition 
when they finished their lactations. If 
no other roughage is to be obtained 
these dry cows should have enough 
grain to build them up to reasonably 
good flesh for their next calving. A 
mixture composed of 400 lbs. ground 
corn, 200 lbs. ground oats, 100 lbs. 
bran, and 100 lbs. linseed meal is 
suggested. It should be fed accord- 
ing to the condition of each individual 
cow. We suggest in addition to this 
that these dry cows be given access to 
a mineral mixture composed of equal 
parts by weight of salt, bone meal, 


and finely ground limestone. We 
would not expect the cows to get 
much from the cornstalks. 

For the cows in milk, the ration 
does not contain enough protein. We 
suggest a mixture composed of 600 
Ibs. ground corn, 300 lbs. bran, 150 
lbs. linseed meal, and 100 Ibs. cot- 
tonseed meal. If legume hay, alfal- 
fa, red clover, or soy bean hay were 
substituted for the mixed hay and 
the sheaf oats continued, a mixture 
composed of 400 lbs. ground corn, 
200 lbs. bran, and 50 lbs. each of lin- 
seed meal and cottonseed meal would 
be satisfactory. 


A pompous man missed his silk 
handkerchief, and accused an Irish- 
man of stealing it. After some con- 
fusion the man found the handker- 
chief in his pocket, and apologized 
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for having accused the Irishman of 
stealing. 

“Never mind at all,” said the lat- 
ter. ‘Ye thought I was a thafe, and 
I thought you was a gentleman, an’ 
we were both mistaken.’”—Exe, 


Heis awise farmer who plans for 
the future—and builds Per- 
manent construction — 

with 


Pp Silos 
and building Tile 


nt Beautiful, big Vitrified Tile Block 
1 Silo with built-in steel 


al 
back-ladder, is an everlasting 2 Ly 
building. You are sure of BB! ¢ 


l| tight, strong buildings of |B A 
I] every kind when you use the | 5 
Portland Block. 
Our Sealed Joint (Wet-mix) Cement Stave Silo 
is the only one fully bonded by richly cemented] 
joints. Ask forcatalog and Special Season prices. 
Our Farmer-Agent Plan Will Interest You 
Portland Silo Co., Box A, Portland, Indiana 


There are D-L pumps 
for wells or cisterns 
—for use with farm 
electric plant or cen- 
tral station current. 


i" 


U 


DER PRESSURE. 


Wherever You Want it 


ITH a D-L Water System 

you can have cold, running 
water at the barn and in the 
dairy, hot and cold water for 
bathroom and kitchen, water 
under pressure for fire protection, 
water wherever you want it by 
simply turning a faucet. 


‘No More Hand Pumping— 
No More Water to Carry 


Once a D-L Water System is in- 
stalled, the need to pump and 
carry water is ended—ended for- 
ever. Think what this means. 
Think of the saving in time—the 
saving in steps—the convenience 
in performing household tasks— 
the greater ease in doing the 
chores. 

D-L Water Systems are made 
in types and sizes for every 
farm or city home—for wells or 
cisterns—for use with farm electric 
plant or central station current. 
And prices are as low 
as $83 and up, f. o. b. F 
Dayton, Ohio. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. E-113; Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about 


| 

I 

I 

|] O D-L Water Systems. >» 
1} (1 Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants. 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Name 2. oi 


Made and Guaranteed by 
Delco-Light Company 


D-L Water Systems are made 
by the Delco-Light Company, 
builders of the famous Delco-Light 
farm electric plant. They are 
fully guaranteed. They are backed 
by General Motors. And pur- 
chase may be made upon the con- 
venient terms of the General 
Motors payment plan. 


Delco-Light Electric Plants 
for Use with D-L Pumps 


If you are not within easy reach of a 
central station power line, or if you do 
not already have a Delco-Light farm 
electric plant, ask us to send you com- 
plete information about a Delco-Light 
plant that will generate ample power for 
operating a D-L pump, furnish current 
for running all small power farm machin- 
ery—and, in addition, supply you with 
—clean, safe, brilliant electric light. 

Place an X in the proper square and 
mail the coupon today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. E-113, DAYTON, OHIO 


oo 
Zo 
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THE main thing in all properly conducted dai- 
ries should be the proper treatment of cows. They 
shouid never be spoken to harshly, much less beat- 
en, and never hurried. Let every cow feel that 
you are ‘her friend. Discharge a hired man 
without ceremony who kicks or strikes a cow. The 
cow should be the queen of the farm. 


CHRISTENED WITH MILK 


The giant steel carferry, Madison, was recently 
launched from the Manitowoc ship-building yards, 
and it was christened with Wisconsin’s greatest 
_ product—milk. The vessel is one of the largest of 
its kind on the Great Lakes, and will be put in 
service by the Grand Trunk Railway. 

When Marion Dixon, daughter of a director of 
the road, smashed a bottle of milk on the hull of 
the big carferry, she also smashed a precedent of 
many years’ standing. It has been the custom of 
years to christen newly built ships with cham- 
pagne, but in this case the desire was to pay trib- 
ute to Wisconsin’s largest source of wealth, the 
dairy cow.’ 

This innovation was due to the activities of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce in requesting 
that this be done, and in complying with this re. 
quest the Grand Trunk Railway has evidenced 
its desire to do honor to the dairy cow and 
‘to aid in advertising her product. As an in- 
novation, this milk christening was news and was 
flashed over the telegraph wires to every paper in 
the United States. 

This is a good omen, and we trust it may spread 
out in ever widening circles as the wavelets spread 
from a pebble dropped in a pool of water. Larger 
co-operation between business men of the city and 
business men of the farm will create confidence 
and esteem between these two groups that are so 
essentia] to each other but are too often separated 
by small antagonisms and misunderstandings. 

We salute thee, Madison, first vessel to be 
christened with milk. May you ever succeed in your 
service to man, and may you wax strong and val- 
iant as the child that consumes much of the prec- 
ious liquid with which you were baptized. 


SCIENCE A FRIEND 


Science is a wonderful servant of mankind. Not 
infrequently do people become concerned over the 
lack of some product which is essential to our wel- 
fare and wonder what the world will do when the 
supply of that product becomes exhausted. 

Some persons are already wondering what the 
automobile will do when the gas supply is exhaust- 
ed. Concern is expressed over the supply of cer- 
tain materials for keeping the soils fertile. More 
than a third of a century ago we heard men ex- 
press alarm over what the nation would do for 
building material, for at that time good timber was 
becoming more difficult to obtain. 

Time has shown that we need be little concerned 
over the shortage of materials for the future. 
Something will be invented or discovered to take 
the place of gas when the oil supply of the earth 
has been exhausted. We already have several ma- 
terials which take the place of lumber for many 
purposes. We are now informed that an important 
element of soil fertility can be obtained from coal. 

Coal carries as high as 2 per cent of nitrogen. 
When it is distilled in a by-product coke oven or 
used in the manufacture of gas, the nitrogen com- 
bines with hydrogen, forming ammonia, a product 
that is exuded from horse manure. Every farm 
person has observed, when cleaning a horse sta- 
ble, the strong odor which arises and at times 


\ brings tears to the eye. This is ammonia gas and 


Denne nitrogen, an important element of fertility. 

\We have been laying plans in this country to 
take’ ritrogen direct from the air, for we have not 
considered sit a sound business to depend upon 
Chile to supply.us with nitrate, a product rich in 
nitrogen. Ne 

We now read that. the next large development in 
the heating of homes in the cities will be to pro- 
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vide ways and means to use gas. Gas is made from 
coal and in the manufacture of gas, ammonia is 
created. We apprehend that the supply from this 
source will not be large in the immediate future. It 
does show, however, how science unfolds new 
things and makes it possible for us to go forward 
and develop new things to take the place of those 
that have become exhausted. Science is not only 
a good servant of humanity but a very friendly 
one and through it we have brought about our 
improved methods of living. 


SNOW, BEAUTIFUL SNOW! 


Shoveling water—how foolish! Yet that’s just 
what we were doing, for every shovelful of snow 
that we threw up was just so much crystallized 
water. 

“This is one job the farmer gets out of,’ said 
we to ourselves as we shoveled the sidewalk to- 
ward the end of a beautiful January snowstorm. 
The words had searcely been uttered when we 
thought back a few years to one winter’s day on 
the farm. Drifts were piled man high between the 
house and the chicken coop. It was our job to 
shovel a path so mother could feed her flock. We 
tried to pick a spot where there would be the least 
shoveling. At that, it was a long struggle. 

From that scene our thoughts jumped to the 
present. Only two days before, while driving in 
the country to visit a farmer, we were shoveled 
out three times, thanks to shovels and some brawn 
supplied by nearby farmers. 

The farmer doesn’t have to shovel snow? We 
laughed as we continued our little job. And 
every shovelful of snow seemed to tell us how 
much good it was doing the world.’ “Why,” it 
said, ‘‘we make a soft, warm blanket for Mother 
Earth. If it weren’t for us the grass, the alfalfa, 
and the rye and winter wheat might get badly 
frozen out. What a shame that would be! 

“And don’t forget that we snowflakes are made 
of water. When we melt we sink down in Mother 
Earth, at least many of us do, there to help in the 
sprouting of seeds and the building of crops. Be- 
sides, don’t you think we are very pretty to look 
at?” 

We remember when we were in college a cer- 
tain professor had a famous lantern slide lecture 
that he repeated once or twice a year to big 
crowds. His lecture was on “Snowflakes.” Funny 
thing, this professor’s name was Snow, too. More 
marvelous designs than were shown in every pic- 
ture of a flake we never expect to see anywhere. 
Intricate, delicate—beyond description. Each 
snowflake alike, hexagonal or having six sides, yet 
every one different in design. Lacy in structure, 
perfect in form. Some time examine a few snow- 
flakes as they fall on your sleeve. We may get 
tired of shoveling snow, but we are thankful for 
its beauty and we know that it is useful, too. 


COD LIVER OIL AND SUNLIGHT 


In the past few years scientists have discovered 
new information about feeding farm animals. They 
have also given reasons why we follow certain 
practices in the care and feeding of live stock. At 
present a number of investigations are being made 
to determine the importance of sunlight and its 
effect upon poultry. Comparisons are being made 
to determine the relative efficiency of sunlight and 
cod liver oil. It has been found that vitamin D is 
essential in keeping a flock in good health. The 
ultra-violet ray of the sun affects the growth and 
health of poultry, but it will not pass through win- 
dow glass. A number of materials on the market 
permit light to pass through them and do not 
eliminate the violet ray as does ordinary window 
glass. 

Some hold that if cod liver oil is fed, it is not 
necessary to permit chickens to bask in direct sun- 
light or to use materials which permit the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun to pass through them. There 
is much difference of opinion in reference to this 
and it is our belief, in view of our present knowl- 
edge, that it would be unwise to keep chickens 
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away from sunlight, even though cod liver oil i 
fed. It is safer to expose poultry to as much dire 
sunlight as possible or to light coming throu 
material which permits the ultra-violet ray to pas 
through, even though it is fed cod liver oil. 

It should be remembered that not all cod liver 
oil contains vitamin D in sufficient quantity to pre- 
vent rickets, leg weakness, etc. Vitamin D is no 
the most stable product in the world and may 
lost through oxidation. Care should be exercised 
in the purchase of cod liver oil. The safest an 
best way is to purchase it from a reliable compan 
one that has made laboratory tests of it and guar 
antees it to contain vitamin D. 

While cod liver oil and ultra-violet rays are most 
important to healthy poultry, yet we should not 
make a mistake by assuming that these are the 
all important factors in providing feed and car 
for the flock. There still needs to be fed a goo 
balanced ration, that is, feeds which supply then 
the necessary nutrients for growth and egg pro 
duction. This requires a ‘Eyed mixture of gr 
and a good mash. 


A CHALLENGE TO PURE-BREDS 


Some comparisons of the production of gra 
and pure-bred cows presented in our January 
issue by E. Parmalee Prentice of Massachusett: 
should cause breeders of pure-bred dairy cat 
to ask themselves the question, ‘Whither are w 
bound?” 

Mr. Prentice quoted tabulations by the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture of the cow testing asso 
ciation records of 12,830 pure-bred dairy cows ar 
34,031 grade cows representing all dairy breeds, 
The average yearly production of the pure-bret 
cows was 7,667 lbs. of milk containing 296 lbs. of 
fat, and for the grade cows: it was 6,999 lbs. of 
milk containing 281 lbs. of fat. 

In a similar way comparisons from the records 
of cows in Wisconsin’s cow testing associations, coy 
ering the period 1921 to 1926, showed that 7,28 
pure-bred cows averaged 7,677 lbs. of milk contain 
ing 291 lbs. of fat, and 26,669 grade cows averag 
7,004 lbs. of milk containing 290 lbs. of fat. 

In a way this may not be entirely a fair com- 
parison. We know the production of these grade 
cows is considerably above the average of all grad 
cows. We would like to assume that the productior 
of the pure-bred cows is considerably below th 
average of all pure-breds. We have some reason to. 
believe that the grades represent the best of grac 
herds but we have no assurance that the pure-br 
herds represent the poorest of the pure-breds, 3 

The figures presented are representative of the 
grade and pure-bred herds, the owners of) which 
were persuaded and did adopt the cow testing as- 
sociation method of herd improvement. In this re 
spect we are assured that the same influences th 
improved the production of grade herds likewis 
and. to the same extent improved the pure-bred 
herds. By comparing the grades and pure-breds in 
this way we are able to arrive at the net benefits se- 
cured through the pure-breds by what is assumed 
to be their superior breeding. By so doing we find 
the utility difference to be surprisingly small, all of 
which prompts us to raise two questions as fol 
lows: Why is the difference so small between gra 
and pure-bred cattle? What are the breeders 
pure-breds going to do about it? 3 

The answer to the first question we believe is 
found in the fact that the owners of the good 
grade cattle have been improving their herds from 
both ends of their extremes in production. With 
the milk scales and the Babcock test they have been 
removing the scrub cows and also finding! the ones 
that turn feeds into profit. These better cows have 
been mated to pure-bred bulls with the result, tha 
the herd average in many grade herds is closely 
approaching that of pure-bred herds. As compared 
with this method of herd improvement the owners 
of pure-breds have been working from only one 
end of the production extremes. They have used 
pure-bred bulls as they must to have their an 
mals recorded; they have done some testing but 
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usually with a limited number of cows of the 
greatest promise. They have not sent many scrub 
pure-breds to the butcher. 


The answer to the second question is to be found 
in some method of selective registration based in 
vart at least on performance at the pail. The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America is already 
working on this very thing and it unquestionably 
is but a matter of time before some form of se- 
lective registration will be adopted by all dairy 
eattle registry associations. 


| The handwriting is on the wall—it has been 
there for some time. The challenge made by these 
improved grade herd= must be met. It will be met 
effectively when owners of pure-bred cattle put the 
_yardstick of production on all, the cows in their 
/herds and refuse to record in the registry books 
such of these as have no possible chance of con- 
tributing more than a record of ancestral names 
to the future upbuilding of their respective breeds. 


Building A Brick Silo 


Please give me information as to how to build 
‘a brick silo. 
Lindsay, La. M. D. 


The reinforcement for the lower half of a brick 
silo 12 feet in diameter and 30 feet high is No. 9 
‘wire for every two out of three mortar joints. For 
the upper half of the silo a number 9 wire for 
every third mortar joint will be sufficient. For a 
'12-feet diameter silo higher than 30 feet use a 
‘number 9 wire for each mortar joint below a point 
30 feet from the top of the silo. The upper part 
of the wall may be reinforced as suggested above. 

The reinforcement required for a 14-feet or 16- 
feet diameter silo is a number 9 wire in every 
third course for parts of the wall less than 12 feet 
from the top of the silo. For distances more than 
14 feet and less than 22 feet from the top of the 
wall, use a No. 9 wire in every two courses out of 


DETAIL OF CONCRETE DOOR FRAME FOR A 
BRICK SILO 


three. For distances of more than 22 feet from 
the top of the wall use a No. 9 wire in every 
course. 


The accompanying illustration shows the use of 
a form for the construction of concrete door 
jambs for a continuous door for a brick silo. N 
's built of boards and M of 2”x4” material. The 
form may be built about 8 feet long. M is notched 
30 that the distance from X to Y will be 22%”. 
These notches insure a uniform width of 24” be- 
“ween the finished jambs. Two or three pieces M 
will be required on both the inside and outside wall 
of the form. The holes for the %” rod are bored 
it X and Y so as to prevent N from bulging. 
Three-fourths-inch holes are required in the forms 
so allow the %4” ladder rod C to pass through and 
100k around the %” rod A. The reinforcement 
3 (number 9 wire) is also fastened to rod A. The 
‘orm is ripped through the center of the holes, 
shrough which rods C pass, to allow it to be re- 
moved. A wooden strip at K forms the recess for 
she door. 

When starting, the construction of the door 
| amb supports the rods A in their proper position. 
lace rods C through the form and hook them to 
od A. Take up the slack in rods D and shift the 
orm so that the lowest ladder rod (C) is level 
nd about 1 foot from the bottom’ of the door 
pening. Tighten rods D and the form is ready 
o fill. To raise the form remove rods D which 
lows the form to be taken apart, cleaned, oiled, 
nd assembled in its new position. 

The silo door is quite generally built of two 
ayers of 4-inch flooring with building paper be- 
ween. There are inch projections at the sides of 
hese doors so as to make the doors interlocking 
nd allow a tight joint. A door fastener to hold 
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the door to the ladder rods might be added al- 
though this is not absolutely necessary. 

The interior is coated with cement mortar in or- 
der to make a satisfactory job. To make assurance 
doubly sure that the silo is air tight, whitewash 
the interior with cement and water mixed to a 
creamy consistency. 

More complete information on the building of 
brick silos will be found in a bulletin issued by the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
America. 


Ropy Milk 


We are having trouble with slime or ropy ef- 
fect in our milk after it has aged a little. This 
occurs before the milk has clabbered. Last year 
about this time we had the same trouble and 
it lasted until April, at which time the slime dis- 
appeared and there came an awfully strong odor 
to the milk. The odor was similar to that of cow’s 
urine in the early morning and the milk also had 
a similar flavor after it was milked and let it set 
for eight to ten hours. This could not be detected 
in the milk while it was fresh. The cream when 
separated from the milk was delicious while fresh, 
but after it set for eight to ten hours the odor 
would come to the cream and it also had the same 
flavor and made the cream almost unfit for whip- 
ping as it would flavor the desserts on which it 
was used until a person could hardly eat it. When 
the cream was churned into butter, the odor and 
flavor disappeared and there was no trace of 


either. 

Georgia. W. B. B. 

From the description given we are inclined to 
believe that the milk is infected with the bacteria 
that cause ropy milk. This is caused by a number 
of different kinds of bacteria and is frequently 
what is termed a mixed infection. It may not 
only cavze ropiness, but also the bad odors in the 
milk. 

This infection may come from the water in 
which the cans or milk utensils are washed; some- 
times from the water in the cooling tank and 
sometimes from the bacteria which the cattle may 
pick up on their udders and bodies by wading 
through marshy ground or other wet places. Some- 
times it may come from a stable infection, but this 
would be very unusual. About the only method to 
pursue is to exercise particular care that all milk 
utensils are thoroughly sterilized with boiling wa- 
ter and are then allowed to dry out thoroughly, 
either with artificial heat or by standing in the 
sun. 

If this does not overcome the trouble, the next 
point of attack would be to see that the cooling 
tank is thoroughly cleaned out and preferably dis- 
infected with a 12-ounce can of chloride of lime, 
or bleaching powder, to 100 gallons of water. As 
an additional precaution, all milk utensils might 
well be immersed in this solution. If neither of 
these treatments removes the trouble, then re- 
course should be had to keep all possible contami- 
nation away from the cows and out of the milk. 

It may be possible that the water tank is the 
source of the infection, in which case it would be 
necessary to clean and disinfect this. The infec- 
tion may come through the cows wading through 
wet places in the pasture, and the only proper pro- 
cedure then is to restrict the cows from such 
areas. In addition, it would be well to see that 
the cows are thoroughly brushed off and possibly 
the udder and flanks washed in ‘a disinfecting so- 
lution somewhat similar to that used for the milk 
cans.. In all cases where the disinfecting solution 
is used, care will have to be exercised that it be 
properly rinsed off or time permitted for the odor 
to evaporate; otherwise, the milk will take up this 
odor. 

It should be understood that the exposure to 
heat or to disinfectants leaves nothing on utensils 
which will prevent the growth of ropy milk organ- 
isms if they find their way to the utensils after 
such treatment. ‘In actually carrying out such a 
disinfecting campaign at the farm, it occasionally 
happens that some pail, dipper, or other object 
which has been in contact with the ropy milk is 
overlooked. If, in connection with the handling of 
the milk, the germs on this one utensil spread to 
the others, the result of the disinfection is lost and 
the trouble will reappear in the milk. Fortunately, 
in handling actual outbreaks, the trouble rarely 
reappears where the work has been carefully done. 

In locating where this trouble may originate, it 
might be well to take samples in bottles that have 
been thoroughly sterilized in boiling water, these 
samples to be taken at various stages in the hand- 
ling process and allowing them to stand at the 
usual temperature. Hold the milk at the same 
temperature and under conditions similar to those 
under which the milk is now being handled, as 
changes which take place at one temperature may 
not occur at another. One sample should be taken 
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directly from the udder, another from the pail as 
soon as milking is completed; another from the 
filled cans, and so on through each process in the 
handling of the milk. If the first sample does. 
not develop ropiness while the second does, the 
pail should at once be suspected. If thorough 
sterilization of the pail does not overcome the 
trouble, then it may be possible that the infection 
comes from the air. Air contamination can gen- 
erally be proven by boiling a sample of the milk 
and then exposing it to the stable air and holding 
it according to the accustomed conditions to see 
whether or not ropiness develops. If the sur- 
roundings are the cause of the ropiness, the stable 
must be cleaned up and properly disinfected. 


Mineral Supplements 


Give me some information on feeding minerals 
to milk cows and growing heifers. I am feeding 
all the corn silage the stock will clean up in addi- 
tion to which they are allowed to pick over soy 
bean straw that does not contain any leaves. 

Reynolds, Ind. GaH: 

The mineral requirements of dairy cattle are’ 
not fully understood. This applies particularly’ 
to the factors that influence the assimilation of’ 
mineral substance from the feed as it is converted! 
into body and production uses. What mineral 
substances, how much of these, and how best to 
feed them, are questions that cannot be fully 
answered. They may be partially answered, how- 
ever, so far as the needs of the average dairy herd 
are concerned. 

The time of greatest need for mineral substance 
in the life of an animal is in the growing heifer 
and when cows are at peak production in their 
lactations. 

Heifers will make normal growth if fed liberally 
of skimmilk together with legume hay and grain 
up to 6 to 9 months of age and thereafter fed 
legume hay, grain, and pasture. 

The need for supplementing the rations of cows 
in milk with minerals depends on their capacities 
to produce milk, and on how they are fed and 
handled. It is thought that cows capable of pro- 
ducing up to about 300 lbs. of fat a year will be 
kept in normal condition under the following sys- 
tem of feeding and management: (1) They must 
be in good condition when they freshen; (2) The 
roughage of their rations must include liberal 
quantities of legume hay; (3) They must be fed 
according to production; (4) They must be given 
a rest or dry period of 6 to 8 weeks during which 
time they must be so fed as to bring them up to 
good condition again for the succeeding lactation. 

The important things in this system of manage- 
ment are in the legume hay and the rest period. 
The former supplies liberal amounts of calcium 
during the production and the latter gives oppor- 
tunity for the cow to regain any mineral depletion 
that may have occurred during production. 

With higher producing cows the same system of 
feeding and management is advised in addition to 
which mineral supplement is included in the feed- 
ing. No one has been able to say definitely what 
is the best supplement to use and how it should 
be fed. It is known that mineral assimilation goes 
on at a greater degree with the aid of the vitamins 
found in green pasture grass and with direct sun- 
shine than with dry rations in the absence of sun- 
shine. In other words, there are conditions under 
which a cow is able to make greater retention of 
mineral supplements than under other conditions. 
In view of this fact it is important that minerals 
be supplied when they can be used to greatest ad- 
vantage. In the light of present knowledge that 
time seems to be when cows are on green pasture 
in direct sunshine. Normally, in the dairy sections 
where the majority of cows freshen in the fall, 
this time occurs toward the close of their lacta- 
tions‘and when they are dry. Being relieved of 
the need of minerals for milk production they are 
better enabled to rebuild the depletions of their 
bodies. 

A safe practice, therefore, with the higher 
producing cows is to allow them free access to a 
simple mineral mixture the year around. Sucha 
mixture could be made from equal parts of weight 
of salt, bone meal, and finely ground limestone. 

In certain sections it is advisable to feed iodine 
to pregnant cows to prevent goiter in their calves. 
This may be accomplished by sprinkling on the 


feed each day one tablespoonful of a solution of 


one ounce potassium iodide to one gallon of water. 

Corn silage and soy bean straw are poor feeds 
so far as their mineral content is concerned. In 
addition to the grain supplement the ration should 
be supplemented with the mineral mixture given 
above. ; 
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The producer of milk will 
now have available the same 
clean power, as the manu- 
facturer of dairy products 
hes long used. 


LL FARMERS want to enjoy 
the comforts and conveni- 


€fice of electricity. How to get it 
is thequestion still to be answer- 
‘ed by most of them. Yet rural 
‘electrification is merely a prob- 
tem of business cooperation. 


Electric service cannot be sold 
to isolated or occasional cus- 

-tomers,as merchandise can. For 
electricity —like milk — cai 
not be stored to any practical 
degree; it must be consumed as 
produced. 


Thus the cost of building trans- 
mission and distribution lines, 
and of keeping asupply of power 
ready for instant use, can only 
be met by having on every mile 
of line a sufficient number of 
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Rural electrification 


—a matter of business cooperation 


consumers whose needs for 
electricity are many and varied. 


That is the principal condition 
which governs complete rural 
electrification. : 


Lines can be built where groups 
of farmerswill useenough power 
to make the extension of service 
apractical business undertaking, 
just as maintaining a milk route 
requires customers, not widely 
scattered, who use a steady 
supply. 

So, to get electricity for your 
farm, get together with your 
neighbors and make your light 
and power company a coopera- 
tive business proposition. Ask 
your power company for infor- 
mation and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists 
and engineers representing the U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, Amer. Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Ass‘n., National Ass'n. of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Grind With the. 


ease Your Profits 


Best and most economical 
is done with the 

Jay-Bee.”” Makes nutritious, 
palatable feeds. Eliminates 


grindin 


costly feed losses. 


Easy Payment Plan 
See the Humdinger at work 
h on your farm without cost 
to you. Prove to your own 
satisfaction it’s the best, 
fastest, most economical 
me mill made. 4 sizes—7 
H.P. to 30 H.P. Ask 
about our easy payment plan. 


“JAY BEE” | 
HUMDINGER 


Crusher - Grinder + Pulverizer 


Grinds Any Feed or Roughage to Any 
ree of Fineness 

Grinds any feed, dry, damp, wet or oily—to an 
fineness. Any roughage: hay—Kaffir corn—fod- 
der—snapped corn, husks on—leaves no sharp 
edges to cause sore mouths as with buhr mills. 
No hulls in oats. No rats’ nests in shock corn. 
No metal touches metal. No heat. No friction. 
No breakdowns. Always dependable. Biggest 
capacity. Lowest operating cost. Unequalled as 
rinder—feed saver—money maker. Free feeding 
ooklet, literature, etc. Stock in principal cities. 


§.B. SEDBERRY, tris., 268 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. All Infringements Vigorously Prosecuted 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 


February 10, 1927 © 


New York Milk Committee — 


Has YOON: 


HE committee of milk produc- 
ers that is striving to propose 
an organization for the entire 

milk shed of the New York territory 
was again at work in late January. 
The Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets has a mass of statistical in- 
formation of great value. Com- 
missioner Pyrke’s paper was  pre- 
sented and much of value added by a 
discussion by Mr. Gillett in charge of 
statistics. Evenness of production 
was stressed a good bit. 

The manager of the Connecticut 
Milk Producers’ Association, C. E. 
Hough, was one of the most interest- 
ing witnesses that have appeared. He 
has the details of his work right at 
hand. The association is especially 
successful, yet Mr. Hough appreciates 
fully the great difference between 
the conditions in his territory and 
ours in New York. There is a cer- 
tain surplus of milk in Connecticut 
but it has no comparison with that of 
New York. They are not required to 
own plants nor to do any manufactur- 
ing. Nearly all of the Connecticut 
dairymen are members and they are 
not embarrassed by political influences 
or -by newspaper propaganda. They 
have a classified selling plan and a 
separate pool for the various deal- 
ers. One pool he thinks is right but 
he carries out the plan voted by the 
members. Much has been done in 
Connecticut to stabilize production by 
exacting a penalty for production 
either above or below the estimate set 
by the producer, and such penalties 
revert to all producers. 

The entire day was takem up with 
rather unusual information that, 
when ready for the public reading, 
will be worth study. Dr. Meyers, 
professor of marketing at Cornell, 


discussed different forms of co-opera- : 


tion’ and presented balance sheets 
from several of the better ones. The 
form of organization best to use de- 
pends upon several factors, one of 
which is the commodity. For New 
York, after some hesitation to consid- 
er his answer, he pronouneed for a 
non-stock, non-profit association but 
thinks with a subsidiary having capi- 
tal. The centralized plan is best for 
this territory, one reason being the 
unity of dealers to whom sales must 
be made. He, too, emphasized the 
formation of one sales or marketing 
organization for this territery. Not 
much can be done to improve the 
dairymen’s economic condition until 
this is accomplished. 


It remained for Mr. Van Cise of - 


the Dairymen’s League to present 
figures to show the trend of market 
demands. There is almost certain to 
be an increase in consumption of six 
thousand cans a day year by year, 
five thousand of this for the New 
York City market. There are about 
101,500 dairies in the present New 
York milk shed. About half of these 
are inspected and approved for the 
New York city market. We are short 
of milk now along in November and 
for a little time. This shortage may 
be taken care of by inspecting some 
more dairies or by increasing our 
production about seven pounds per 
dairy for a short time, or it may be 
done by going outside our territory. 


Mr. Van Cise went well into de- 
tails respecting the duplication of 
plants, the high cost of handling 
caused thereby, and the difficulty of 
operating tank cars in this territory 
because of the small amount of milk 
handled in each plant. Twenty years 
ago we had plants handling over a 
hundred thousand pounds of milk a 
day. Now it is a pretty good one that 
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has a quarter of that amount It is 
caused by the excess in the number of 
plants now operated. All of the ex- 
tra cost comes out of the farmer. 
Mr. Garlock of the Eastern States 
Association is still emphatic in his 
opinion that no one organization can 
be formed into which a majority of 
the producers will come. He there- 
fore advocates smaller organizations 
and a conference board where repre- 
sentatives of these may meet for dis- 
cussion and a better understanding. 
He thinks that this plan is the only 
one by which any organization may 
some time be formed. 
Mr. Spooner, a former director in 
the Dairymen’s League, would modify 
the plan proposed by Mr. Johnson, 
There are several changes, one being 
to limit operations to New York City 
alone rather than to include up-state 
cities. He would limit deductions still 
further, and would require buyers to 
pay direct to their producers after 
the pool price had been determined 
by the central organization. All of 
which goes to show that New York 
dairymen are not yet of one mind. 
The calm, deliberate, concise state- 
ment of J. D. Miller before the com- 
mittee proved most interesting and 
valuable. Only a centralized associa- 
tion is applicable to the New York 
milk shed for selling milk. A con- 
tract is necessary, not so much to 
keep the member in as to define 
rights and obligations. There should 
be a way provided for the member 
to withdraw. A conference board 
might have some value if there is to 
continue many small groups. He 
guardedly estimated the possible cost 
of financing a one-organization as 
sociation for plants, etc. at between 
thirty and forty million dollars. ' 


Mr. Fox, president of the Borden 
Company, added considerable infor- 
mation, giving without reserve to the 
committee statistics in detail relative 
to the cost of milk distribution. He 
believes evidently in farmer organiza- 
tions but not with any idea of con- 
trolling prices for a high income. 
Such an organization, he thinks, can 
make many economies, especially in 
relation to plants and their operation. 

From what I could learn, many of 
the milk dealers can be depended up- 
on to help in developing a large farm- 
er organization if it is gone about 
rightly. Perhaps there are others 
whose position might be the reverse. 


This hearing has hardly established 
the likelihood of an early oganiza- 
tion of all dairymen in our associa- 
tion, but it has brought a vast fund 
of information together and formed a 
basis for future work that must be 
done, : 


NE 
OF 


Wm. G. Neukam of Indiana, who grew 
129 bushels of corn per acre in the Indi- 
ana five-acre corn club which was the | 
highest record in the state for the 1926 
season. Mr. Neukam was crowned corn 
king at the meeting of the Indiana Corn 
Growers’ Association at Purdue il 


rf 
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The EMPIRE 
Milking Machine | 


Shortens the time required for milk- 
ing, makes milking easier and pleas- 
anter, cuts milking costs far below 
what hand milking costs. 

The caif-sucking action of the pat- 
ented Empire Teat Cups makes 
cows give more milk per day for 
more days. 


Empire Milking Machines are easy 
to operate, easy to keep clean, 
assure clean milk with low bac- 
teria count. 


The great EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE 


makes Dairying a Better Business 


T saves the wages and keep of a hired man, because a 
man, woman or boy can do more milking with an Em- 
pire Milking Machine than any two hand milkers. It soon 
pays for itself by the extra milk you get from your cows. 
It fattens your bank balance and makes dairying a better 
business for you. 


Sold on easy payment plan. Fillin and mail coupon today. 


Provides running water in 
house and barn for a few 
cents a day. Costs no more 
an a first rate radio out- 
fit—saves work and timein 
ier laundry and ony: 
on easy payment plan. , 
Mail the slats today. 


EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE CO. 


The new B. B. Marvel Cream Separator—with its 
97 Humboldt St. Rochester, N. Y., Dept. 1 


improved, permanently balanced bowl, automat- 
ically oiled ball bearing spindle, with no neck j 
springs or bushings to wear out — will outwear any 
other separator and get all the cream all the 
time. Small down payment. Soon pays for itself 
the extra cream you get. Mail coupon today. 


Please send booklets checked and details of your 
easy payment plan. [J ‘‘How to Milk for Bigger 
Profits’ [] ‘The Latest Development in Cream 
Separators” []‘‘The Empire Book of Better 
Water Systems”. 


— 
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Goodyear now announces a 


new-type tread for the 
balloon tire 


Here you see displayed Goodyear’s latest 
contribution to the American motorist — an 
improved new-type tread for the balloon tire. 


As is apparent, it is a development of that 
most famous of all treads, the Goodyear All- 
Weather, now re-designed in the light of new 
balloon tire knowledge. 


The first advantage to you of this new Goodyear 
tread is greater traction and non-skid effictency. 


This is achieved not only by placing the 
diamond-shaped All-Weather blocks in the 
tread’s center, but also by flattening the profile 
of the tire to insure broader road contact. 


The second advantage to you is improved tread-wear, 
accomplished by the flat design, and by placing 
two circumferential ribs in the tread at the 
points of greatest wear. 


The new All-Weather balloon tread wears 
evenly and smoothly without wavy spots: or 
‘‘pot holes,’’ and at any given mileage shows 
less wear and less obliteration of the non-skid 
design than is the case with earlier types. 


In addition to these important benefits, the new 

Goodyear tread makes for longer total tire mileage, 
for quiet and smooth running, and for.an even better 
looking tire. 
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Marketing Methods of a Creamery 


JAMES V. MURRAY, CALIFORNIA 


LTHOUGH marketing butter 

under its own brands, the Chal- 

lenge Butter and Cream Asso- 
ciation, a co-operative enterprise 
which sells the production of twelve 
California creameries and five cream- 
eries located in other western states, 
is extending its service to retailers 
-so as to assist them in the marketing 
of the association butter under the re- 
tailers’ own labels. 

Keeping its policies elastic, as far 
as tie-up with grocers and other but- 
ter dealers is concerned, this com- 
pany, which broke into the San Fran- 
cisco field with great success in Sep- 
tember, 1925, and has been going 
strong in the city and surrounding 
communities ever since, does not in- 
sist upon dealers laying down under 
sets of rules devised by the association. 


“Where possible,” said O. J. Ken- 
nedy, manager of the San Francisco 
sales depot, “we like our products to 
be marketed under the Challenge or 
Modesto brands. But we recognize 
that many grocers, some of them 
large chain store operators, have a 
prestige of their own to keep up in 
business. And with bottlers, canners, 
and coffee roasters willing to market 
goods under private labels, we see no 


reason why we should not do likewise. 


“In fact, we are giving dealers who 
want this arrangement a special serv; 
ice which enables them to obtain their 
cartons at a greatly reduced figure 
over that obtainable by themselves. 
Our own print of lithographed packs 
goes to twenty million at each print. 
ing, and if the dealers are willing to 
accept our basic colors, a green, red, 
and white carton, or the blue and gold 
design, with their own advertising 
and brand name as the changeable 
features, we are able to increase our 
print to such an extent that the cost 


RED ECHO JESSICA, VERMONT’S NEW WORLD’S CHAMPION IN CLASS BBB 
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of printing will be very small indeed. © 
“With most of the chain stores buy- = 
ing our butter, all throughout their 
territories of operation, we are get- 
ting a large number of printing or-_ 
ders from them alone, besides which ; 
other calls are coming in, from all the 2 
cities, from operators of the large © 
single grocery stores. a 
“We give free window trimming to — 
all who desire it, and do not hire — 
amateur talent but put on the road — 
experts from a professional window- 4 
display company. These make a 
thorough canvass of the field, put- © 
ting in window and wall displays 
wherever desired. And not only do 
we give this service on our own 
brands, Challenge and Modesto, but 
we give it to those who market our 
butter under their own brand names. 
“With many meat markets giving — 
free toy balloons to customers for the 
sake of the children, we are assisting © 
our grocers and other dealers by — 
giving them toy balloons free for a — 
period of 30 days. One balloon goes © 
out with every pound of butter, and © 
as most of the orders are for 60 — 
pounds at least, we have the balloons ~ 
packed in lots of 60 in pasteboard ~ 
cartons for their protection. 
“Dealers operating small delicates- 
sens.and groceries are often short of © 
a pencil when our route man calls on © 
them, delivers butter, and wants his — 
receipt signed. They have mislaid P 
their pencils, perhaps, but instead of — 
having to hunt around for one, our — 
route man gives them a Challenge — 
pencil, he being supplied with a quan- — 
tity of them for this purpose. And, in 
addition, our pencils are systematical- — 
ly distributed by our salesmen as a — 
help in sales promotion. 
“On service to dealers, in addition ~ 
to ‘the activities of our route men, we © 
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NE of the most remarkable series of Advanced Register records 


in the Guernsey breed has just been completed on Red Echo 
Jessica by Charles D. Macdonald of Vermont, her breeder and 


owner. Jessica is one of ten cows in the breed to make three Class 
You will want this new tire for the same sensi- Leader records, and the only one of the ten to occupy one of the high- § 
sas cc est places in three different classes at ages below five years. Her latest a 

ble reasons that for Meats have made tHOre, is cople achievement is the winning of the world’s championship in Class BBB, : 
vide on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. with a record of 10,355.9 pounds milk containing 579.9 pounds fat, i 
aoe milked twice daily for a period of ten months, during which time she 
carried a calf for 274 days. She holds sixth place in FF with 685.4 


Goodyear Means Good Wear pounds fat and eighth place in DDD with 453.9 lbs. fat. E ; 


ra Her last two records were made on twice-a-day milking. Naturally, 
the time she was on test does not tell the whole story of her produc- 
tion, as she milked after the records were completed. The actual pro- 
duction was 1900 pounds fat in 37144 months, all immature, and she 
has had four good calves.—The American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. | 
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have a route captain for each four 
trucks of our fleet. He supervises col- 
lections, the building up of the terri- 
tory, sees that our route men call reg- 
ularly and give the proper service, 
and acts as substitute for any driver 
who is off the job for any reason. In 
addition, the route captain is directly 
responsible for the condition and ap- 
_ pearance of the automotive equipment 
| under his charge. He heads in any- 
| where, and helps in any way possible 
to increase the efficiency of the route 
service to dealers. 
_ “Where some butter concerns allow 
their truck men to deliver butter 
‘about as a coal dealer delivers a load 
_of coal—dump it on the floor of the 
_ store and walk away without trying 
/to help the dealer handle it—our 
_route men have instructions to open 
| the box in the store, go to the ice box, 
| and load the butter into any vacant 
/compartment. Dealers appreciate this 
| to the extent that finally they leave 
| the top shelf available for our butter. 
“As an example of how this works 
out, one of our route men, opening up 
an ice box in the store of a new cus- 
tomer, found a place for the butter on 
the lower shelf in the refrigerator. 
He worked around on the proposition 
until, finally, he got the top shelf. 
And he is selling three times as much 
from this advantageous position in 
the ice box as was turned over when 
our butter was stored below, out of 


DEPENDABLE 


People buy Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car because its dependability has 
won and earned their unqualified 
confidence. 


me 


This confidence has been solidified, 
moreover, by a policy of fair and 
reasonable prices; a dealer organ- 
ization of the highest integrity; 
and a national service system that 
insures accurate work at fair, pre- 
determined cost. 


sight. 

“To illustrate how we are getting 
along with the chain stores, of which 
|-we now have nine-tenths sewed up, all 
/done in a period of seven months, 
here is a_ single order for 3,420 
pounds, from one of the largest of 
them. 

“We can attribute our great pop- 
ularity, in this highly competitive 
field in San Francisco and the Bay 
cities, to standardized quality of our 
products, to elasticity of policy 
toward dealers, to helps given them 
to turn over their butter rapidly at 
a good profit, and to getting behind 
our retailers with extensive advertis- 
ing of the right sort—the kind that 
appeals to the consumer. 

“Altogether we feel that the future 
ot Challenge and Modesto butters, 
whether sold under our labels or 
those of our customer friends, is par- 
ticularly bright, and we owe the deal- 
ers in this section of the country a 
vote of thanks for giving us the op- 
portunity to prove up to them.” 


Austrian Field Pea in the 
South 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—TIn the lower 
half of the cotton belt the Austrian 
field pea, sometimes called Canadian 
field pea, is sown in the fall and 
makes an excellent winter cover crop, 
an early pasture or early hay crop, 
or early manure crop. 

The Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion, located at Tifton, Ga., has tried 
the Austrian field pea alongside of 
vetch and various clovers. The result 
is that the Austrian field pea is found 
to make more early growth than any 
of the other winter legumes and, con- 
sequently, gives larger returns as a 

green manure crop turned under in 
the spring. 

In early 1924 the South was visited 
_by an unusually severe cold spell. Un- 
der this test the Austrian field pea 
suffered severely, but it compared fa- 
vorably with clovers and rye. It, 
however, did not equal hairy vetch for 
winter hardiness, though it did as 
well as some other vetches. 

Pecan orchardists of South Georgia 
have seized upon the Austrian field 
pea as a means for legume green 
manuring without incurring insect 
damage to pecan nuts that accom- 
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panies the use of summer legumes like 
cowpeas. 

Dairymen are looking upon the 
Austrian field pea with favor. A 
combination of oats and the Austrian 
field pea has given considerable 
spring grazing at the Tifton station. 
The peas stood grazing well, being 
able to renew growth rapidly and 
give a large amount of pasturage. 
The amount of grazing afforded by 
the pea exceeds any other crop for 
early spring. It enables the dairy- 
man to begin heavy grazing earlier 
in the season than the pasture grasses 
permit. 

As an early hay crop, it surpasses 
in yield any of the vetches, clovers, or 
cereals. Combined with oats or rye, 
the yield of hay is probably increased 
slightly. 

As a green cover crop to be fol- 


lowed by a summer crop like cotton 
or corn, the Austrian field pea is ex- 
cellent as a conditioner of the soil and 
as a source of nitrogen. Tests, how- 
ever, show that neither Austrian field 
peas nor any of the legumes turned 
under in the spring are equal to sup- 
plying the summer crops with all the 
nitrogen they can use to advantage. 
There is always a serious trouble with 
cutworms to be confronted by cotton, 
corn, or other summer crops following 
the Austrian field pea or any other 
winter cover crop. 

From the standpoint of the dairy- 
man or farmer who is handling a few 
cows, the Austrian field pea appears 
to have its greatest value in early 
pasture or for early hay. For actual 
milk production the pasture will 
doubtless pay better than hay. 

Georgia. C. A. WHITTLE. 


SEPARATOR CY 
Brand del 1 \ ae 
rand new models, vastly improved. & i 
Unexcelled by any in World for close ne) 
rning and conven- Hy Va ) 
Makes thick or thin cream perfectly, = 
Seven sizes,from 850 lb. to one-cow size 
PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM POINT NEAR 
YOU. Factory prices as low as $24.95. 
Easy Monthly Payments low as $2.20. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
Tells about our sensational money saving 
offer; our low prices, free servicing and 
new models. Write for it TODAY, ry 
American Separator Zo, < 
Box 66-J, Bainbridge, N.Y, or 
Box 66-J, 1929 W. 43d S%., Chicago, Ill. 
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cient and economical milk pasteurizing 


RR “cient ana the need for a simple, effi- 


outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 
ries, CP offers the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit consists of a combined heater and hold- 


er, sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. 


(Bottle filler 


is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 
health boards’ requirements. 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and will increase your 


business. 


The Victor is a business builder. 


Write 


for full information and prices. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 


1245 W. Washington Blvd. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


190% MORE POWER 
40%MORE SPEED/ 


—for Your Ford Truck 
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The MUNCIE 


Gear Shift Transmission 
for Ford Trucks, 


$84.50 


Passenger Car Model 
(without reverse gear) 


($74.50) 


or “Passenger (ar — 


UTTING a Muncie Transmission in your 

Ford is like putting in another engine. The 
Muncie, by making available all the power de- 
veloped by the sturdy Ford engine, actually 
more than doubles the hauling power of a Ford 
truck or car. The Over Drive Model gives you 
150% more power and 30% more speed. The 
Standard Model gives 200% more power for 
emergency pulls. And the extreme flexibility 
of seven forward speeds and five reverse speeds. 


With a Muncie Transmission in your Ford truck 
you can haul two-ton loads over the hardest 
roads—do it in less time and on less gas and 
oil than you now require for one-ton loads. 


The Muncie is cutting operating costs and in- 
creasing earnings for Ford owners in all parts 


of the country and in all kinds of work. 
sold on a positive money-back guarantee. 


It is 
Ask 


your Ford dealer—or write direct for descrip- 


tive literature. 


MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, Muncie, Indiana 


_ Manufacturers of Transmissions Since 1907 
Export Dept. 549 W. Washington Blyd., Chicago 
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Jerseys and Corn Bnng Success 


H. H. BIGGAR, NEBRASKA 


HENEVER I hear a tribute 
to a man expressed by 


his son, I know’ at once 
that there has been cordial  co- 
operation in the family and that 


the father’s judgment and his ef- 
forts have been appreciated. For that 
reason it was with more than ordi- 
nary interest that I heard a farm boy 
say: “We’ve all been brought up on an 
80-acre farm. A «small farm most 
folks would call it, but all five of us 
children have been sent through high 
school. I think that dad has done 
mighty well.” 

The father of the son was Charles 
Grau of Douglas County, Nebraska. 
If you should ask folks in Nebraska if 
they know Charles Grau, the reply 
likely would be, “Oh, yes, he’s that 
corn breeder.” Others would add that 
he was a Jersey breeder. The fact is 
that Mr. Grau combines dairying with 
corn improvement and the two bring 
him the most of the revenue on the 
80-acre farm. The breed selected has 
been the Jerseys as far as the dairy 
part is concerned, while Reid’s Yellow 
Dent has been the corn variety with 
which Mr. Grau has been working. 

It was eight years ago that Mr. 
Grau started with the Jerseys. He 
purchased ten at a public sale. When 
the first cow testing association was 
organized in his county; Mr. Grau 


joined and at the end of the first year . 


it was discovered that some of the 
cows weré not paying for their board. 
These were sold and the result of two 
years of membership in the associa- 
tion has fully convinced him of the 
value of getting the record of the 
cows via the Babcock test and milk 
scales route. 

In handling the calves on the Grau 
farm the plan is to allow the bull 
calves to suckle the dams until they 
are two months old. Then they are 
sold for veal. The heifers are allowed 
to have one-half of their mother’s 
milk at first, the amount being grad- 
ually decreased up to two months. By 
that time Mr. Grau has them on a full 
grain ration composed of equal parts 
of ground corn and oats. They also 
get a little oil meal and have access to 
salt at all times. The milking herd is 
fed ground corn and cob meal and 
wheat bran, equal parts by measure, 
and a half pound of oil meal daily per 
head. 

The pasture for the Jerseys has 
been mainly sweet clover in recent 
years. There has not been such a 
thing as a permanent pasture on the 
farm for several years, frequent 
changes being made to keep up soil 
fertility. The fact that the Jerseys 
are lighter in weight than other dairy 
cattle is a point in their favor, says 
Mr. Grau, since they do not injure the 
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& 
pasture as much by tramping, espe- 
cially in wet weather. i ¥ 

No man in the state has kept a clos- 
er tab on the latest work along corn 
improvement lines and endeavored to 
put the ideas learned into practice, 
than has Mr. Grau. Each winter at 
the state corn show held in connection 
with Farmers’ Week at Lincoln, the 
corn is judged by Mr. Grau. He takes 
the task seriously and _ exhibitors 
know that when he makes a placing 
that he is ready to explain why he 


bet 


FOUR GOOD EARS OF MR. GRAU’S 
SELECTION 


does it. The corn judging room has 
afforded many helpful roundtable dis- 
cussions in which Mr. Grau is always 
willing to give the benefit of his years 
of experience along corn growing and 
corn breeding lines. On the State 
Board of Agriculture he has charge 
of all farm crop exhibits and due to 
his consistent efforts, over a score of 
counties at the 1926 Nebraska State 
Fair had creditable collective exhibits. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent has been Mr. 
Grau’s favorite variety. He has been 
growing strains of this variety for 
years. On his farm he has carried on 
experiments to determine the compar- 
ative yielding ability of smooth and 
rough ear types. In the first test of 
this kind, the smooth type made a 
yield of 86 bushels. per acre and the 
rough type 71 bushels per acre. 


But smooth corn to Mr. Grau does 
not mean corn that is excessively 
smooth. He prefers a medium smooth 
type to any other. There is danger, he 
believes, in striving for too much of 
smoothness for the reason that a flint- 
iness tendency may develop. One of 
the things he has noted with regard 
to the smooth type of corn is that it 
has a larger percentage of market- 
able ears and a minimum of ears 


z 


which are affected with dry rot and 

fungus diseases. 

Careful selection of seed corn from 
the standing stalks before frost, is a 
lyearly practice on the Grau- farm. 
Further culling of undesirable ears 
before planting next spring is always 
followed out. From time to time trial 
|plots of corn are grown with seed se- 
‘cured from other states or from other 
localities within Nebraska. Along 
this line, Mr. Grau’s experience has 
‘been that his own corn usually is best 
‘the first year. However, yields and 
quality of other corn varieties from 
‘outside are improved by | growing 
‘them for several years. Indiana and 
'Eastern Iowa corn make a very poor 
\showing the first year they are intro- 
‘duced but tend to show an adaptation 
if the seed is kept of each year’s crop 
and planted. 

_ “Keep up your soil fertility while 
‘you are improving your corn,” is Mr. 
'Grau’s motto, for fertile soils are 
needed for corn. culture. Alfalfa, 
‘sweet clover, and red clover are a le- 
gume trio that have been used with 
success and Mr. Grau feels that his 

soil is as fertile today as it was 43 

‘|years ago when he broke the first 
' furrows, 


Small Meetings Drive It 
Home 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN:—“Give every 
/cow in the county a better chance by 
\feeding a balanced ration,” and “scrap 
‘the ones that fail to show a reason- 
able profit when they are properiy 
fed,” were the two messages driven 
|home to the dairymen in Green Lake 
/County, Wisconsin, in a three-day se- 
ries of meetings held in every town- 
‘ship in the county on December 
'8—10. And the messages were driv- 
en home for keeps. Every fourth man 
|/on Green Lake County farms got the 
story first hand, and it’s a safe wager 
that the greater portion of the other 
‘three-fourths of the county’s dairy- 
men got the news later. 
| Three hundred fifty of the county’s 
/1500 dairymen turned out at the 24 
| daytime sessions, and a total of 500 
‘farmers attended the two dozen day 
/meetings and the three evening pro- 
|grams. And, best of all, every man 
present took an active interest in the 
discussions. 
| The meetings were unusual, not 
‘only from the standpoint of number, 
| but were rather unique in location and 
in the informal manner in which they 
were conducted. Practically all of the 
two dozen day meetings were held on 
farms, generally in a dairy barn. Two 
or three of these get-togethers were 
held in every township. They were 
roundtable affairs, informal in every 
| particular, and if any dairymen went 
away without getting the information 
that they desired it was because they 
were too bashful to ask questions in 
the presence of a few neighbors and 
friends. 

Just prior to the meetings Pro- 
_fessors Morrison and Humphrey, of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
had prepared a list of dairy rations, 
| consisting of farm grown feeds and 
the necessary protein supplements, 
_and these rations were presented and 
_ discussed at every session. The costs 
of the feeds had been determined for 
_purposes of comparison, and the ne- 
cessity of having sufficient protein in 
_the ration was thoroughly empha- 
_ sized. 
| Ridding the herd of the non-profit- 
able producers was advocated through 
cow testing association work, cow 
culling clubs, and for the pure-bred 
breeders through the adoption of the 


new Herd Improvement Plan. The 
names of prospective members of 
each of these plans were secured at 
all meetings, and follow-up work is 
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Build~Remodel 
Ventilate or Equip ASU 
AHlog House, Dairy Barn j | 


Horse Barn or Poultry 
House Until You Get 
Our Free Book 


WHY 
and Saves Costly Mistakes 


If you are thinking of building, remodeling or ventilating a cow or horse 

ee’ barn, hog or poultry house, or if you are considering the purchase of 
labor and time-saving equipment for such buildings, by all means, fill 
out coupon in this advertisement and let us send you free our valuable 
Jamesway book. 
This book will show you how you can save money and have your build- 
ings planned and equipped so that they are most convenient and 
practical. If you will avail yourself of Jamesway 
service, you’ll have the same gratifying experience as 
H. L. Hartly, Manager of Island Farms, Duluth, 
Minn. Here’s what he writes: 


Labor Saving 
Dairy Barns 


Our many years’ experience in 
planning and designing farm 
buildings enables us to save you 
money on materials and con- 
struction—show you how every 
door, window and general 
arrangement should beto make 
buildings convenient. me ata 
This book also tells you all about se pS. 
Jamesway Equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking 
Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for the cow barn. Troughs, Hog and Poultry 
Waterers, etc., for hog houses. Feeders, Nests, In- Houses 
cubators, Brooders for the poultry house—a com- 
plete .line of every kind of labor-saving, money- 
making equipment for any farm building. Jamesway 
Equipment is better and costs less in the long run. 
Mail coupon today. Tell us just what you are in- 
terested in—whether building, remodeling, venti- 
lating or equipping cow barn, horse barn, hog or 
poultry house, and we will send you the book that 
tells you just what you want to know. 


“We very much appreciate the 
splendid architectural service 
you have rendered us. The abil- 
ity you showed to adapt plans 
to meet results desired were a 
revelation to me. Your sugges- 
tions saved me considerable in 
Me material and time.’’ 


53 ‘ 2 Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 
If You Raise Poultry Ask For Our Poultry Equipment Book —§ j, yrs MFG. CO., Dept.614, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Shows our full line of Feeders, Waterers, Elmira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
abs hi : ? 
i ae eae ap he elds hi 8 I am interested in (1 Building DO Remodeling 
AS 0 Equipping O Ventilating a 0 Cow Barn 
0 Horse Barn O Hog House 0 Poultry House 
[) Poultry Equipment Book 


now being done in the organization of 
this membership. 

Eight men, L. L. Oldham, secre- 
tary of Wisconsin Holstein Ass’n.; A. 
O. Collentine, dairy cattle specialist 


Grow legumes—alfalfa, clovers, soys, vetch, peas and beans. They draw valuable nitro- 
gen from the air and implant it in the soil. And for paying results—heavy crops, rich 


FRAME the Wisconsin College i Agri- fertilization—inoculate your legumes with Nitragin the original soil inoculator. 

culture; J. L. Tormey from the Amer- Important: Look for the Date When Buying 

ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n.; aye dee All inoculators are perishable and should be dated as to active life. To protect you, your crop, 
Riordan, in charge of the Farm Bu- iaber Se ne every package of Nitragin is dated for the year itis tobe 
reau Department of the Wisconsin for the dated jabel and inet ot Nios ct cechinene Ge ale Sli iecolator ations 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n.; R. T. Harris, Alfalfa, Clovers, Soys, Peas, Beans, Vetch—All Legumes 


in a ficial Testing W i 
charge of Offic 4 g ork Y% bu. size for 151bs. seed__--$ .40 Prices reduced on Soy Beans 


Wisconsin; WwW. W. Clark, county Y2 bu. size for 30lbs.seed_-.. 60 and Cow Peas 

agent supervisor; and A. J, Cramer = hit grab ao Ibe oeCd---- 1.92 Ya bu. size for 30 1bs.seed_._.§ .40 

and H. C. Searles of the Wisconsin MEE Garden size, peas,beans lima 1 0¥- Size for 60 Ibs.seed_-_ .70 
Gs i Oe i beane an ote UREA eet 90 5 bu. size for 300 Ibs. seed____ 2.50 


3 ’ 9. in swig ; 
Dairymen’s Ass’n. composed _ the 01 on cur open with Aisi Bhs Geaeseat Ghia eee 


* Order thru Seed Dealer, Seed Catalog = 
teams that conducted these feeding arccect Hare Gi iidealerceninot su the crop you want it for. 
and testing schools. Two men, one ply you. Always state kind of seed you Wis hageeet Sell hasnt Rance Fae 


want to inoculate. Write for free 


live stock man and one on feeds and J booklet “Soil Inoculation” 


feeding, had charge of each meeting. THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 
Each team held two meetings per day. 668 National Avenue Restores end Maintane Soil Fextlity 
The average attendance was fifteen. Milwaukee Wisconsin The Original Soil Inoculator 
Results are coming. The Green A 
Lake Cow Testing Association has re- 
organized for the third successive ever done so before. Results are champion in class CCC. Freshening as 
season. The Markesan Association proving the success of the small, in- a junior four-year-old, she produced 
will undoubtedly be operating again formal, specific farm meeting. 11,377.1 pounds milk and 614.5 
by February 1. Twelve men have Wisconsin. JAMES LACEY. pounds fat in ten months, during 


signed for cow culling clubs. Pure- which time she carried a calf for 225 


bred breeders are requesting Herd , J 
Improvement work. Feed dealers re- A Good NEN es Guernsey days. Persistency has marked | kier 


port a brisk demand for the protein production throughout the year, as 
supplement feeds. Requests are com- Elbert H. Gary of New York has ‘he dropped only two pownds daily in 
ing in continually for the ration recently completed a record on the milk yield ‘during the first seven 
sheets, and more dairymen are think- Guernsey cow, Imp. Fleurie of the months.—The American Guernsey 
ing, feeding, and testing than have Glen, that makes her the world’s Cattle Club. 
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Service All the Way 


cAn Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s impossible for a 
railroad train or a 
ship to call at the 
doorsteps of its passengers 
when they wish to take a 
journey. To take even a 
trolley or bus ride, one must 
go to some definite point 
where the conveyance stops. 
On the other hand, the tele- 
phone goes all the way to 
meet the public’s conve- 
nience. 

Each telephone call may 
be compared to a taxicab, 
whose destination is con- 
trolled by the subscriber. 
The telephone company ex- 
tends its wires to the homes 
and offices of those who de- 
sire service, placing its tele- 
phones within immediate 
reach. The call is made at 
the time, from the point, 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon 
honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 
log showing styles for every requirement. Suitable 
terms and liberal cash discounts, Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 
equipment. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P. O. Box E DEKALB, ILL. 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench ‘and an hour’s time needed. Nothing 
,,to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
dealers;.garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” book describ- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo'\Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 


960 st. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


When Buying Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
Your Merchant or Dealer—It Helps Us! 


and to the place that 
the subscriber desires. 
He speaks to the per- 
son he wants—wherever he 
may be. 

At the disposal of each 
telephone subscriber are the 
talking channels of the en- 
tire Bell System. He may 
make a call a few or thou- 
sands of miles, and he may 
extend his voice to any 
point, to any person who 
has a telephone. 

This is the essence of 
communication. Because of 
it, the number of telephones 
has increased in the last five 
years three times as fast as 
population. Because of it, 
the Bell System carries more 
than twenty billion mes- 
sages in the course of a 
year. 


G down after 4 
free trial . 


Complete, portable milk- 
er; no pipelines, no pul-, 

sator, no pails. So simple, 4 
so ultra-simple, so easy to: 
clean. Wheel it aroun 
like a wheelbarrow! 


8 Months 
to Pay! | 


Choice of 
Gas Engine & 
or Electric 
motor; alsoa 
hand machine. 


a 
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New Mil , er 


Astounding rock-bottom price—because it’s so 
simple. Milks 2 or 3 cows at once right nto your 
own shipping can. No extra pails to handle an 
to wash. And the best milker for you and for 
your cows just because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 


Book on Milking! 


an Avenue 


Burton Page Co. 200, Nort Mcneaieago, i. 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm. Write for full details. 


uvestiti FAR TAGS 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. Easily 


attached in one operation. Sufficient space 
for name, address and number. 
Write for free samples 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wks., Inc, 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Ways 


HE unseen forces are the spirit- 
ual forces and it is these that 
bring us faith, hope, optimism. 

Some one has said that “youth is a 
blunder, manhood a struggle, and age 
a despair,” but that was an exceed- 
ingly melancholy estimate. 

There is a beautiful story in the Old 
Testament of the Bible. Elisha, the 
great prophet, is in a certain city and 
during the night his enemies, and the 
enemies of his people, surround the 
city. In the morning Elisha’s attend- 
ant, a young man, goes out and views 
the army surrounding the city and it 
throws him into a state of despair. 
He cries out to Elisha, ‘Alas, my 
master! How shall we do?” 

The young man had not had the 
experience of his master. He had not 
been through trial after trial; he had 
not been in difficult places again and 
again as had Elisha; he did not, 
seemingly, for a single moment be- 
lieve that there were spiritual forces 
on his side. All he saw was an ap- 
parently overwhelming host over 
which he and his master had no 
chance of victory. 

Elisha, the old prophet, prayed for 
this young man who could see only 
the difficulties and not the possibili- 
ties. What a prayer was that prayer 
of the prophet: ‘Lord, I pray thee, 
open his eyes, that/he may see.” And 
isn’t that prayer just the prayer that 
needs to be offered for many of us? 

How has it been in these recent 
years as problems have multiplied, 
and as, for many of us, it seemed as if 
we had reached the end of our re- 
sources. Panicky, we turned first in 
this and then in that direction look- 
ing for help. There were many loud 
voices shouting to us, telling us that 
they knew that we had been griev- 
ously misused, telling us to trust 
them and they would make every- 
thing right—by laws. 

All the while there were careful 
men, men of experience, men of the 
type of mind that make painstaking 
investigation before advocating rem- 
edies, men who knew that to all of us 
there come times of difficulty, times 
of struggle, times of hard things. But 
we had no time for them. Their 
voices did not meet with a response 
from us. All they could do was to 
continue steadily on their course, 
knowing that ultimately sound sense 
and sound methods must prevail. 
These men have not and may never 
receive the commendation they de- 
serve. They have, however, the satis- 
faction that comes to men who hold 
true to the saner and wiser ways. 

One would imagine that people 
generally would be heart and soul 
with the men of balance and careful 
judgment. The fact is, that such men 
very often have to stand alone or at 
best with a respectable minority. In 
such a time of strain, and stress, and 
readjustment as that through which 
we have just passed, even those who 
know better often go with the crowd 
as a matter of self-preservation. 

Happily, men and journals and 
leaders of sound judgment have, in 
most instances, weathered the storm 
and they stand today firmer, truer, 
wiser than ever. Their only support 
in days of trial was in the fact that, 
like Elisha of old, they could see the 
unseen forces of sound sense, sound 
economics, personal responsibility, 
and hard work, and while the younger 
men were either despairing or flying 
to false panaceas, they held true to 
their course, knowing that they and 
countless others before them had 
gone through such times of stress and 
and that eventually sound 
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JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN 
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methods and sound thinking must 
prevail. 4 
Yes, “Open our eyes that we may 
see.” And more than that pray for 
us that we may keep our eyes opel 
take stock of our experiences, b 
more careful in our estimates and ir 
our judgments. & 

There seems to be a false philoso: 
phy of life abroad that teaches the 
the thing to be greatly desired by al 
is that we may have more things 
enjoy with ever less and less effor 
expended to obtain them. Those | 
are preaching this philosophy of lifi 
think that life will be happier, mor 
complete, when we have removed ev 
ery last necessity of struggling to ob 


tain things. d : 

Do we want every last bit of can 
and concern removed? Do we wan 
every obstacle taken out of our path’ 
Do we want the continuous sunshin 
of abundance with never a shadow t 
make us thoughtful? We certain 
do not if we appreciate what it i 
that makes us strong men and wom 
en, men and women of character. : | 


It seems to me that in all the dis 
cussions about the farmer’s problem 
we have lost sight of one importan 
consideration: Life in the open is th) 
life that God ordained for mar 
Granted that there is physical healt) 
to begin with as an inheritance, har 
work only serves to keep all the pow, 
ers of mind and body and soul kee 
and healthy. Why envy the city ma 
his white collar, his soft hands, hi 
well dressed appearance? | ia 

Tremendous sums are being spe 
by people for this, that, and the othe’ 
remedy or method by which they hop| 
to obtain that which they realiz| 
they have lost—sound, vigorot 
health. There is only one way of ha 
ing and keeping normally healthfi 
life and that is by living much in tk 
open. | 

If there is sound health, a goa 
mind in a good body, and access 1 
spiritual, inspirational, and pleasu 
able things, are we, after all, as por 
as some would have us believe? 


There isn’t any reason in the wor 
why the farm families of this natic 
shouldn’t consider themselves as we 
off as any other class in the worl) 
They will so consider themselves | 
they keep their minds on the re 
values. The world is not a place « 
chaos except as men’s erratic thin 
ing makes it so. There are certa 
eternal principles that prevail. The 
are unseen spiritual forces that a: 
on the side of all wholesome-livin 
right-thinking, right-living peopl 
Trouble comes when we begin © 
know more than the Almighty. 


j 
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THE HIGHEST RECORD IMPORTEL 
JERSEY COW, DAIRYLIKE MADCAP 


At Merridale New York, th 


Farms, 
mature Jersey cow, Imp. Dairylike Mad: 
cap, recently completed an official produc 
tion test in which she established a ney 
high record for imported cows. In thi 
365-day test Madcap produced 960.72 Ibs 
fat and 15,571 Ibs. milk. 4 

Dairylike Majesty, the sire of Dairyliki 
Madcap, enjoys an enviable reputation aj 
the sire of uniformly high-testing daugh 
ters. Over 100 of his daughters have beer 
tested and they have averaged 540 Ibs 
fat in 365-day tests—The American J 
sey Cattle Club. ‘ 
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WARD'S 
FIFTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Stage Coach and the Pony Rider were the best means of communication | 
through the big West when Montgomery Ward began business in 1872. Montgomery! 
Ward & Co's. progress has been as great as the improvement in transportation. Yet 
the fundamental principles that Mr. Ward established in 1872 rule this business! 
today: to always offer a saving on merchandise of honest quality, and to deat 
under a Golden Rule Guarantee. That has been our unbroken policy for 55 years. 
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Ward's New Spring 
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Everything 
for Farm an 
Outdoors 


Catalogue 


is Vow Ready for You 


Now Ready for You, our 55th Anniver- 
sary Catalogue, ready with everything new 
for Spring, complete with everything of in- 
terest to man, woman or child—this big 624 
page book is now ready and one copy is to be 
yours Free. 


Your Money Saving Opportunity. 
Fifty Dollars in cash will be your saving this 
Spring if you write for this book and use this 
book. 


Consider that $100,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise was bought for this bbok— bought by 
the thousand dozen, by the car load— bought 
for cash in the enormous quantities that com- 
pel lower-than-market prices. The benefit of 
this big buying is always passed on to you. 


Your Satisfaction is Assured because 
Quality comes first at Ward’s. Your satisfac- 
tion, your pleasure with everything you buy 
is our first consideration. Quality first—then 


Montgo 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mety Ward &Co, 


low price. We never sacrifice quality to make 
alow price. Every bargain you buy at Ward’s 
is a bargain both for Quality and Price. 


Your every need supplied. Everything 
for the Farm, the Home and the Family is 
shown in this Catalogue. Everything a wom- 
an wears or uses; everything to make the house 
a Home, to add beauty and comfort and con- 
venience. Everything of interest to men—to 
the boy and girl. Every wish is met, every 
need supplied in this big, new complete Spring 
and Summer Catalogue. 


A 55-year-old Guarantee is back of 
every article we sell. A 55-year-old policy of 
courtesy and appreciation assures you always 
of satisfaction when you order from Ward’s. 


The Book is Ready. Your opportunity for 
Saving and Satisfaction is before you. 

This coupon will bring you your Catalogue 
absolutely free. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept. 39-H 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Spring and Summer 
Catalogue. 


Local "Addreag. iis ot os atesiae' fa nigis's'p. Sele n'y ste en 
Poet Offices ta its San ideelaory's aetonion, betes neko a 


Stated vee ae se See a 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth Qa a a 
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EXC 


he Cutter That Does Not Clog 


ee CO» Cutter never clogged and we had 


no trouble ‘with it whatsoever,” 


writes 


P. C. Petersen, Johnston, R. I., after 
two years’ use of a Papec Cutter. The Feeding 
mechanism has been so perfected that a man 
is no longer needed at the feeding table, saving 
the wages of one man, and doing a better job. 


Needs Less Power—Lasts Longer 


Any good two-plow tractor will run a No. 81 or No. 127 
Papec Cutter to capacity without danger of clogging. Where 
there is no tractor, the size “R” Papec can be used with 


any farm gasoline engine developing 3 h.p. or more. 


The 


Papec lasts a great many years with very little upkeep 


cost. 


J. B. Johnson, Southboro, Mass., bought his Papec 


Cutter in 1917, cut from 25 to 30 acres of corn every 
year, also lots i hay and straw for bedding and after 


eight years writes: 
repairs.’ 


“To date have not spent one cent for 


Write for FREE Catalog 


It shows why the Papec has won the praise of men who know 
machinery. It demonstrates that a Papec will pay for itself in one 
or two seasons under favorable conditions. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. 


116 Main Street 
Shortsville 


Over 50 Distributing Centers 
Assure Prompt Service 


a 
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making service. 


for prices telling size silo interested in. 
Fine territory open for sales- 
men, Address DEPT. K5, Albany, Indiana. 


count for early orders. 


Bliz 


ar 
Pretsae Cutter 


Blizzard sales have. doubled the last two years 
because of the farmers’ demand for the latest 
Blizzard models. Gears run in oil; all moving 
arts steel encased; feeding of ensilage entirely 
automatic; ensilage evenly cut. ve aor 
C are Blizzar 

Free ieelad eatares Gigaset 


while 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
Dept. 10 Canton, Ohio 


s Your Own @ 

Wr ite Guarantee e 

Put down in black and white what 

YOU want your Silo to be. Then let 
a that stand as OUR Guarantee of the 

J ny i] i ihe if 

il ul | un I east ae 
AL SiLoO 


ul M cea rn, Most Practical Silo, 
se P ER y R-1ZED Metal throughout. 
ut Many exclusive features. Backed by 
23 years of Experience and Responsi- 


| Wi) bility. Tell us what size silo you want so we 
| Lt ) can ats factory-to-you prices. Special dis- 
counts on early orders. 

The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
Dept. C London, Obie Est. 1904 
Buckeye Brooder Houses, Corn Cribs, Grain Bins 


iNT TRA LER L Behl Breage 


three styles of body to choose from. rite for Free 
catalog. BOWER MFG. CO., 10AdeSt., FOWLER, IND. 


The Two eke of Perfection}iy= = ig 
2 Gy o ae” FENN 
Get the BEST in Silos! 


If you want a wood silo—the INDIANA is recognized 
as the best wood silo ever made. 
out calls for a tile silo—get the HOOSIER, the 
leader in its field. Both of these silos are now built 
and sold by the same company. 
HOOSIER will give you years of wonderful, money- 
See our nearest dealer or write us 


Tf your farm lay- 


An INDIANA or a 


Special dis- 


SPECIAL pele PRICES 


FOR ORDERS Now 


BIG Money savinc PLAN 
: WRITE U REGARDING THIS BIG 


REDUCTION FOR 

EARLY ORDERS 
4%, BUY NOW—PAY LATER 
aq These products are made of rust 
7 resisting copper-content ROSS- 
“af ¢ METAL galvanized; Silos— 
E@ Corn Cribs — Grain Bins — 
E 4 Brooder Houses and Garages 


a 
>? — also make Ensilage Cutters 
and Feed Grinders. 

Check items below you are 
| interested in and write for 
catalog — Agents wanted. 


Ross Cutter & Silo Company 
230 Warder St., tp Serimgnels, Ohio 


, Before You Build a 


a{| SILO slag 


Send for our FREE Book on Modern ‘arm Bi 
ings and learn how thousands of far-sighted farmers rs ato put- 
ting up permanent, fire-safe, Kalamazoo Glazed Ti Tile buildings 
at no greater first cost than good frame construction 


THE OLD noe tea a KALAMAZOO SILO 


Hous Write for 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Dept, B3 alamazoo, Mich. 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 


Dairyman. He will appreciate 


knowing it. 


Getting the C. IT. A. Idea Across 


EARL NocOSH UE TZ; 


ID you see our cow tester’s ex- 
hibit at the fair?” Many farm- 
ers made this remark during 

the past fair season. Twenty-one ex- 
hibits were set up by Iowa cow test- 
ers in charge of cow testing associa- 
tions. These exhibits were shown at 
the various local and county fairs 
throughout the state. Local material 
was featured in the exhibits. 

A dirty, unsanitary calf pen, a re- 


‘ plica of the type found on many Jowa 


farms, was exhibited at the Clayton 
County Fair. In this pen was a thin, 
undersized, warty calf and a runty 
pig—partners sharing a wooden feed 
trough, Adjoining this pen was a well 
built, painted, clean pen in which was 
a growthy Jersey calf. The feeding 
vessel was a clean ten-quart pail set- 
ting in a manger in front of an in- 
expensive and practical calf stan- 
chion. Over this exhibit were the 
signs: “The calves today, the cows to- 


IOWA COW TESTING ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT AT THE Se 
1926 DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS 


morrow,” “Good feeding, breeding, 
and management make the difference.” 

Cutting the cost of the feed bill by 
use of alfalfa as a roughage was 


’ shown in the Winnebago County ex- 


hibit. A cloth chart gave the require- 
ments of a 1200-pound dairy cow pro- 
ducing 30 pounds of 3.5% milk per 
day. On each side of this. chart was 
exhibited the exact amount of each 
feed in a ration filling the require- 
ments. The only difference in the ra- 
tion was that in one timothy was 
used as a roughage and in the other 
alfalfa was used. From this it was 
found that in the ration where timo- 
thy was used it required 3 pounds 
more of grain per day than in the ra- 
tion where alfalfa was used. 

The production of “Jersey” and 
“Goldie” was compared in an exhibit 
in Sae County. These two cows were 
from the same herd and were of sim- 
ilar type. A pyramid of butter tubs 
behind each cow represented the year. 
ly butterfat production of each. “Jer- 
sey’ produced 456.6 pounds and for 
“Goldie” 248.5 pounds. 

Guessing contests were popular at 
several fairs. Two cows of similar 
type but with widely varying produc- 
tion records were used. Visitors were 
asked to write on cards their 
“guesses”? as to the butterfat produc- 
tion of the two cows. A milk can, a 
cash prize, or other suitable prize was 
given to the winner. “I thought I 
could tell a milk cow but I guess I am 
all wrong,” one farmer was heard to 
remark. These contests stimulated a 
great deal of interest and were highly 
educational. 


‘ 
Testers were on hand to answer 


any questions in regard to cow test- 
ing association work. The equipment, 
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forms, and herd books used wer 
available for inspection. 

Two sets of panels were sent out by 
the Dairy Husbandry Extension Serv. 
ice of Iowa State College to supple: 
ment these exhibits. Each set con. 
sisted of six panels, four by four fee 
in size, on which was material espe 
cially related to cow testing associa. 
tion work. Each set was routed fron 
fair to fair and kept in continuou; 
use. Besides this educational valu 
the panels added a touch of color am 
variety to the exhibit. 

The Iowa cow testers and Dairy 
Husbandry Extension Service unite, 
in preparing a cow—sow—hen exhib 
it at the Dairy Cattle Congress hek 
at Waterloo. This exhibit feature 
the value of a. diversified live stocl 
program and the. _value of farn 
records. <f + 

The value of cow teshng associa 
tion records was brought out by tl hy 
comparison of two cows, “Nellie 
and “Star Boarder.” Nellie in th 

2 a 


past three consecutive years produce 
a total of 26,622 pounds of milk an 
1,508.2 pounds of butterfat, returr 
ing to her owner an income aboy 
feed cost of $468.84.: “Star Boarder, 
on the other hand, represented the ay 
erage Iowa cow with an annual pr¢ 
duction of 3,418 lbs. milk and, 182, 
pounds of butterfat and an incom 
above feed cost of $12.15. 

That profitable pork production di 
pends largely upon the number + 
pigs raised per litter was illustrate 
by two sows. One was raising a li 
ter of nine, the other a litter of tw 
Figures showed that the average co; 
per pig in the first litter was abo 
$2.22, while in the other litter ‘th 
cost per pig was about $6.66. 

Two pens of hens were shown con 
paring the production of 58 eggs t 
the average Iowa hen and. the pr 
duction of a record poultry flock. Tl 
latter flock in 10 months produced 1¢ 
eggs per hen, with an income | 
feed cost of $2.94 per hen. 


Butter Consumption in 
Canada 


The Canadian Department 
Trade and Commerce reports that | 
1925 the per capita consumption | 
butter of the 9,000,000 people in Ca 
ada was 27.36 lbs. This is based ¢ 
a production of 169,000,000 Ibs. | 
creamery butter and 100,000,000 It 
of home-made butter, which was 1 
duced to a total net consumption | 
256,000,000 Ibs. through the effect | 
international trade and storages. — 


Says Sam: Laughter, in one for 
or another, is the sauce that mak 
the food of life palatable. 


_Cows Vs. Cars 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—A registered 
Jersey heifer was won by William 
Shermully, a farmer’s son, in a mer- 
chants’ drawing contest at Marceline, 
Missouri. This is the first of a num- 
ber of such prizes which will end with 
a grand prize of a Jersey bull to be 
presented to the farmers of the com- 


WM. SHERMULLY AND HIS HEIFER 
WON AT A MERCHANTS” DRAWING 
CONTEST — 


munity at the final drawing staged 
by the Marceline merchants. 

These merchants are to be congrat- 
ulated upon their deviation from the 
established custom of giving automo- 
biles in such contests. While the au- 
tomobiles may bring some _ business 
to the filling stations or garages, the 
Jersey cow will bring business. to 
every merchant, business man, rail- 
road, and even the churches and 
schools of the town. This will encour- 
age the development of the dairy bus- 
iness in the vicinity of Marceline 
with its exceptionally good pasture 
land and excellent shipping facilities 
as a division point on the Santa Fe 
Railroad. 


Missouri. Je eELARL: 


Barley Versus Corn 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I find that 
barley pays better than corn, even 
though I live in that great corn state 
of Iowa. However, to get these val- 
ues I believe in sowing sweet clover 
with the barley. In this way I get a 
crop of barley, a legume pasture for 
hogs and cattle, and finally a cutting 
of clover hay. All this is secured from 
one planting with less labor and less 
expense. 

Last summer barley was selling 
side by side in price with corn and 
there are prospects of a greater de~ 
mand next year. Barley is an ex- 
cellent feed for cattle but, on account 
of its higher protein content, it is bet- 
ter for growing young hogs than corn. 
When fed with skimmilk, it makes an 
ideal ration for producing a high 
priced bacon hog. 

Barley is a common feed for dairy 
cows in Northern Europe. The Danes 
sow barley and oats together. After 
harvest they grind these grains and 
claim it makes the best feed for cows 
and other stock. I find in bulletins 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture that barley fed with le- 
gume hay gives accordingly as good 
returns as corn in fattening steers 
and lambs. 

I should like to have others give 
their opinion and experience on this 
question. 


Towa. HAWKEYE. 


New England Holstein 
Meeting 
The annual meeting of the New 
England Holstein-Friesian Associa- 


tion, held at Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
21, was one of the best meetings ever 
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The Scisset HEAT-TREATED DISKS on 
| McCormick- Deering Disk Harrows 
hold their edge in any soil 


Pe Harvester Company has always put especially 
durable saw steel into McCormick-Deering disks 
and every user has benefited accordingly. Now, through 
careful experimentation the builders have learned to 
increase the efficiency of the disks by a heat-treating 
process which toughens and tempers the steel. 

The new McCormick-Deering disks—heat-treated, crimped- 
center—are better able to stand the strains encountered in the 
faster tillage operations made possible by tractor power. They 
show special ability to hold a cutting edge, even when cutting 
and cultivating the hardest, rockiest soil. 

The disks in the harrow take hard punishment! Glance at 
disk shown at the right. Note the crimped center—that means 
McCormick-Deering. The heat-treated, crimped-center disk in 
your harrow will mean fewer sharpenings, longer life, better 
work with less power. 

Improve your tillage, lengthen the life of your equipment, 
put your 1927 crops into better seed beds at the right time— 
by relying on the thoroughly up-to-date and complete line of 
McCormick-Deering Tillage Implements. The line includes horse 
and tractor disk harrows, peg and spring tooth harrows, field 
and orchard cultivators, rotary hoes and the Dunham Cuiti- 


Packer. 


All sold by McCormick-Deering dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


(incarscraledy Chicago, II. 


Be Sure it is a 
Heat-Treated 
Crimped-Center Disk 


‘Look for the Crimped-Center— 
an exclusive feature on McCor- 
mick-Deering Disks. Over and 
above the toughening that is now 
given the disks by heat-treatment, 
the crimped center adds great 
durability. It adds 50 to 100 per 
cent to the strength at the center, 
and you can getitonlyon McCor- 
mick-Deering Disk Harrows. 
* * %* 
You can _ take one of these new 
McCormick-Deering heat-treated 
disks and hurl it edgewise against 
a hard concrete floor without hurt- 
ing the edge. You can put itina 
vise and springit out of shape with 
a large wrench—it will spring 
back into normal shape at once. 
The disk that stands such treat- 
mentwill stand abuseinthe field. 


McCormick-Deering Tillage Tools | 


held by the association. A large 
crowd of real Holstein enthusiasts 
was in attendance. 

Plans were made for the entertain- 
ment of the National Association del- 
egates that will be at the National 
meeting to be held in Springfield next 
June, and the committee in charge 
of the national sale reported that 
their work is well under way. 

Hereafter the annual meeting of 
the New England Association will be 
held during the first half of Novem- 
ber instead of the latter part of De- 
cember. Professor Franklin N. Strick- 
land of Rhode Island was elected 
secretary to succeed M. C. Peabody, 
resigned; Professor T. E. Elder, 


Massachusetts, was re-elected presi- 


dent; and Angus P. Thorne, Connecti- 
cut, treasurer. New England breed- 
ers are interested in “an increase in 
official testing and with that end in 
view adopted the following resolu- 
tion: Resolved, that since there is a 
real need to increase the number of 
A. R. O. cows throughout New Eng- 
land and the United States, the chair 
shall appoint a committee of at least 
five to study whether or not cow test- 
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ANS SWS 
Ready ‘5 start soon as uncrated— 
Comes complete with 2 HP engine or 
electric motor. No extras to buy— 
Noinstallation cost. Saves hours of 
work—equal to four milk ds. 


Milks 2 to 4 cows at a time—clean—- 
convenient. Milks just like the hu- 
man hand—EHasy on cows. 10 year 
guarantee, 
hundreds of dairymen and farmers. 


Comes,Complete—Ready to Use 


“The Board of Health Inspector said my Ottawa was the first milker that he (< 


A 


Puts it to work 
for you. 

Costs nothing 

to install 


Used and endorsed by 


had ever run across that could be kept clean. I cannot say too much for the f\)\. 


Ottawa.” D. C. Cook, Route 4, Canovia, New York. 


—Try it on your own farm for 30 days. 
30 Days Trial: If youlikelt, keep it. If not, , return it 


oney will be re 
book—*‘The Truth About Milkers’’ tells you all 
FREE = abode it—illustrated—answers vee ne 


your 


—Letus send it toyou. A Post Car 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.; 224 White Street oe aor 


ing association records could be ac- 
cepted as official and report ways and 
means of bringing this about. 

Professor J. H. Frandsen of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
and Allen N. Crissey, eastern repre- 
sentative of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America, spoke at the af- 
ternoon session. 

RutH WATSON, Recording Sec. 


ded. 
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Repair Your Ford Truck 


An Aluminum Bronze Worm Gea 
for your Ford Truck only $7.50. aN 
factory duplicate inspected rege 
aranteed first quality. fyae from 
defects. poate it yours) and save 
mechanies cos ‘ped prepaid. 
nen ordering give aoped a old 


BUFFALO BRONZE DIE CAST 
CORPORATION 
116 Arthur St., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to your dealer— 
it helps us. 
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Aint Mollie Makes Cheese and oe Mons 


GRACE LANGDON, WISCONSIN 


HAT are you going to do with 
that funny thermometer and 
the little rake?’ I asked 

Aunt Mollie wonderingly one after- 
noon as we were washing the dinner 
dishes. 

“Oh, there’s more to come,” she 
said, as she lifted down from the cup- 
board several dozen little paraffined 
paper tubs and a package of gummed 
labels. “These are what I use in 
making my cottage cheese pin money. 

“T just found out a new, quick way 
to make cottage cheese from the Ag- 
ricultural College at Madison, so now 
I’m making it regularly every Friday 
and then have it ready to sell at 
Parker’s store on Saturday. He sells 
a lot of it for me but I have to keep 
some over for your uncle and the 
boys because they like it so well, too. 

“Tm paying for our new radio, 
you know, and this cettage cheese 
helps the hen money increase a lot 
faster. Your cousin, George, was at 
the Agricultural College last year 
and when he came home he said he 
could show me a faster and better 
way to make cottage cheese. He told 
me how and then went over to the 
creamery and bought me that ther- 
mometer and the other things.’ 

In the morning Aunt Mollie had 
filled two large granite-wear kettles 
with fresh skimmilk—about four gal- 
lons in all. Then she had added near- 
ly three quarts of what she called 
“starter,’”? or recently soured milk 
from the pantry. Next she put in the 
floating thermometer, which George 
had brought from the creamery, heat- 
ed the mixture to 100 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and kept it at about that 
temperature while getting sour. 

When we had put away the dinner 
dishes, Aunt Mollie looked at the 
milk and saw that it was thick. 

“T used to let the milk stand over 


perenne ee 


night to thicken, and sometimes long- 
er, before I made my _ cheese,” she 
said, “but it didn’t taste as good as it 
does when I make it all in one day, 
and it wouldn’t stay fresh as long 
either.” 

Then she pushed the kettles of 
curdled milk forward on the stove 
and began to cut and stir the curd 
very gently with the little wooden 
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mometer read about 120. degrees. 
She kept it at this temperature until 
the curd pieces were firm enough to 


_ suit her. 


She let the curd settle for a min- 
ute, after she took the kettles off 
the stove, and then tipped them over 
the sink to let as much whey drain 
off as she could. Then she poured 
in fresh cold water, stirred it in and 
drained it off. She did this several 
times and then took the temperature. 
It was 70 degrees or below when she 
finally dumped the cheese on a clean 
cloth to drain for about five minutes. 

“T like to get it salted just right,” 
she remarked, ‘because it spoils your 
cheese if you get too much or not 
enough. I’ve found that we like it 
best when I use around two and a 
half tablespoons of salt for twelve 
pounds of chéese.’’ 

When she had salted it to her satis- 
faction, Aunt Mollie packed her 
cheese firmly in the tub-shaped para- 
ffin containers such as are used for 
cheese in many grocery stores. 

“IT bought 200 of these the last 
time I was in town,” said Aunt Mol- 
lie, “and they cost me only three 
cents apiece, The gummed stickers 


STILL SELLING!!! 


The articles to embroider that we advertised for sale on the color 


page in our December 10th issue are still selling. 
very popular because every home really needs them. 


These articles are 
In buying them 


one saves both time and money as the material comes stamped and 


ready to embroider. 


Some of the articles that will undoubtedly interest you are: ‘Laun- 
dry bags (all ready te use and embroider) 59 cents each; tablespoon 


and teaspoon cases (ready for use and can be embroidered any time) 
50 cents each; towels that add beauty to your kitchen and are also use- 
ful, 23 cents each. 


We also have Misses aprons 50 cents each; aprons, 12-year-old size, 
all cut and made up, 75 cents each; luncheon sets 75 cents each; run- 


ners, 59 cents each. 


We will fill your order promptly as we have these articles on hand 


and ready to mail.—Hoard’s 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


rake. The temperature of the milk 
was about 100 degrees Fahrenheit 
now as she tested it with the ther- 
mometer again. Then after she had 
finished the cutting of the curd she 
put in her thermometer again and 
pushed the kettles over where the 
stove was hottest. 

“TI have to keep the heat just right 
now,” she explained, “so that the 
curd won’t heat any more than about 
one degree a minute.”’ She kept on 
stirring the mixture gently and 
watching her thermometer closely. 
At the end of half an hour her ther- 
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AUNT MOLLIE TESTS THE CURD 


Dairyman Fashion Department, Fort 


I paste on were some we had left 
over from our honey jars.” 

The stickers were white with a 
prim little tree in the middle and 
quaint lettering, “The Pine Tree 
Farm,”’ down the side. 

Aunt Mollie then arranged her jars 
in neat rows in the storeroom ready 
to go to market early in the morning 
when Uncle George made his trip to 
the creamery. 

A large bowl of cheese had been 


‘saved out for the family and Aunt 


Mollie promised to have some for 
supper. 

“During the war we got to using a 
lot of cottage cheese,” she explained, 
“and I used to see just how many 
ways I could fix it. We got some 
recipes from Washington in a little 
book and I liked some of those, too. 
I keep all my pet recipes in envelopes 
here in this drawer so if you want 
to look at some of them, you may.” 

I rummaged through my aunt’s 
large envelope marked ‘‘cheese”’ and 
found all sorts of clippings and reci- 
pes written in her neat hand. Some 
of them were marked “good,” so I 
knew she had tested them on her 
family, and others had changes made 
in quantities, indicating that she had 
adjusted them to suit the family 
tastes. 

I copied a few that sounded es- 
pecially good to me, in addition to 
the one for the delicious hashed 
brown potatoes that we had for sup- 
per that night.. This is the way she 
prepared them: 

Chop cold boiled potatoes fine and 
season well with salt, pepper, and 
onion juice. Put them on a hot fry- 
ing pan greased with fat and cook 
the potatoes slowly without stirring 
until they are browned next the pan. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Miscellaneous Fashions 


No. 2949—Extremely Becoming Lines. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 314 yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2961—Tailored Lines. The pattern cuts — 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40, 42, and 44 | 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 37% — 
yards of 40-inch material. erga bal 

No. 2805—Smart for Many Occasions. The — 
pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requi 
23, yards of 40-inch material with 5 yar 
of 40-inch contrasting. ; 

No. 2337—Child’s Rompers. The pattern © 
cuts in sizes 1%, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 years. — 
Size 4 requires 21% yards of 36-inch materia 
with 3 yard of 36-inch contrasting. fe 

No. 2636—Cunning Junior Frock. The pa 
tern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 214 yards of 40-inch materi 
Emb. pattern No. 718 (blue or yellow) is 15¢ 
extra. %) 

No. 2010—Boys’ Blouse. The pattern cuts in — 
sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires — 
1% yards of 36-inch material. ie 

No. 2761—One-Piece Apron. The pattern 
cuts in one size only and requires 234 yards_o! 
27-inch contrasting. 


How to Order Patterns 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins (wrap coin | 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. Send | 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoard’s _ 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every pat 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size. ’ 

Our patterns are made especially for us by 
the leading fashion designers of New Yo 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried in o 
office and, since all orders are forwarded 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable time 
for delivery of any pattern you order. 


Hoard’s Dairyman patterns cost 
only 10 cents each. If you are buying | 
any patterns it will save you money 
to buy from us. Fashion Magazi 
also only 10 cents. 


——. 


Then soften cottage cheese with 
cream, mix it with a little chopped 
ham, and spread it over the potatoes. 
When the cheese is warm, fold over 
the potatoes like an omelet and serve 
on a hot platter. ‘ 

A salad that Aunt Mollie made fre- 
quently in the winter was a mixture 
of cottage cheese and pickled beets. 
She cut the beets in cubes and used 
one cup of beets to two cups of cot- 


SPRING 


Style is not a matter of money. The woman 
who spends the most money on dress is not 
necessarily the best dressed. Very often her 
neighbor, with much less money to spend, will 
be more smartly clothed. It’s largely a matter 
of taste. 

In our Spring Fashion Magazine, we prey 
sent a wide range of styles that are new, 
smart, and in good taste. For each one a pat- 
tern is offered and the designing is so clever 
that the styles are easily made. 
| In addition to afternoon and evening frocks, 
there are styles for wear around the house, 
also lingerie, children’s clothes, embroidery, 
‘and some picture dressmaking lessons that are 
‘of interest to anyone who sews and of real 
help to the beginner. 

Send 10 cents teday for your copy of this 
book. Its style value is much greater than the 
price you pay and will be saved many times 
over on patterns. Address Fashion Dept., 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
| Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 


and out of your churn 
comes. butter of Gol- 
den June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and National 
food laws. Used for 
years by all large 
ereameries. Doesn’t 


“ solutely _ tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


Dandelion 


- Buttertolor 


They’re Here 


The Spring and Summer 


Fashion Books! 


Order yours now. It is big, 
beautiful and well illustrated. 
Many helpful suggestions. 


Price only ten cents. 
Hoard’s Dairyman Fashion Dept. 


NOTICE—Our patterns also sell for ten cents 
each. They are accurate and satisfactory. 


ee 
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tage cheese. Mixed with salad dress- 
ing and served on a lettuce leaf, the 
family were always glad to see it 
coming. 

One time when my aunt enter- 
tained the sewing circle she served 
cottage cheese club sandwiches and 
coffee. To make these she used three 
slices of toasted bread for each. The 
bottom part of the sandwich was 
filled with well seasoned cottage 
cheese and the top part was filled 
with crisp bacon, lettuce, and mayon- 
naise. 

One Sunday morning for breakfast 
we had fried bread with cottage 
cheese. This was made by mixing 
cottage cheese with marmalade or 
jelly and then spreading it thickly on 
slices of stale bread. This was dipped 
in a mixture of ege and milk and 
fried quickly in butter. 

Then, of course, when my aunt 
packed lunch boxes for the children 
she often gave them sandwiches of 
cottage cheese mixed with chopped 
nuts, celery, and raisins. Graham 
bread is especially good for these. 

She made several delicious des- 
serts, too, from cottage cheese. In 
addition to cheese cake she made a 
pudding that we always liked. 

Cut 2 slices of stale bread in smail 
pieces and put in a greased baking 
dish. Beat the yolks and whites of 
2 eggs separately. Mix with the 
yolks 1 cup milk, 1 cup cottage 
cheese, %4 teaspoon soda, % cup sug- 
ar, and % teaspoon salt. Add % 
teaspoon allspice and % teaspoon 
mace and % cup chopped raisins. 
Last of all, fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Pour this mix- 
ture over the bread and bake in a 
moderate oven. 


Our Limited Sphere 


“Oh, Helen, I wish I could do as 
much good as you do,” I heard a 
farm woman say to a friend who 
lived in town. The friend had a car 
and was very generous in sharing it 
with others. One especially kind 
treat she had given to some one led 
to the remark which I heard. The 
farm woman could not drive a car 
and had but little time to give, al- 
though she did not realize that she’ 
did many other helpful things as 
worthy of praise as did her friend. 


A short time ago I helped plan the 
report of our club on ‘Community 
Work.” In compiling this report I 
thought, is the farm woman’s sphere 
of usefulness limited, is she hindered 
in her desire to be of service to her 
fellowmen by being tied by the multi- 
tude of duties and cares that are her 
dowery? 

Years ago I was admiring a beau- 
tiful piece of handwork at a county 
fair; it was a crocheted portiere. I 
exclaimed, ‘(How exquisite, and think 
of the time and patience required in 
the making!” Some one near me 
said, “‘Yes, but I don’t suppose who- 
ever made that had anything else to 
do.” The attendant in the booth said 
quickly, ‘‘You are entirely mistaken, 
the lady who made that is a very busy 
one,” and she added as an after- 
thought, ‘You will find that it is the 
busy folks that usually do things.” I 
have never forgotten that statement 
and twice within the past few weeks 
I have heard it again. 

The Community Work report, when 
finished, read something like this: 14 
garments made for the crippled chil- 
dren’s hospital; 1 comforter made and 
also a case of canned fruits and vege- 
tables; 7 days’ labor given to Better 
Homes work; $6 worth of cakes and 
the time of two women donated for a 
district committee sale; $20 worth of 
home-made ice cream and cakes do- 
nated to church sales; several chick- 
ens given for charity; 35 calls on 
the sick, food and supplies being 
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CoLT Light is practically sun- 
light. Its clear, brilliant flood 
of light cannot injure the eyes. 
The Colt Hot Plate takes all 
the drudgery out of cooking, 
The Colt Self-heating Iron 
makes ironing a comfortable 
task. These are the advantages 
that a Colt Light Plant brings 
to your family — advantages 
that add more to their comfort 
than any other improvement 
you could install. 


The Colt Light Plant is 
safe, and the Colt Light Gene- 
rator is listed as “‘standard’’ by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. On the average farm, you 
refill the Colt Light Generator 
with Union Carbide* and 
change the water only three or 
four times a year. This gene- 
rator is specially equipped to 
automatically give the user 
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warning several times when the 
supply of carbide is nearly ex- 
hausted, allowing ample time to 
refill with Union Carbide.* 


Colt Light fixtures add 
beauty toany home. They may 
be had in a wide variety of 
styles and types. A Colt Light 
Plant lasts for years and years, 
without expense for repairs. 

Join the thousands of satis- 
field Colt Light users! Let us 
show you how easily and 
quickly you can install a Colt 
Light Plant in your home! 
Write today for our free de- 
scriptive booklets. 


J- B. COLT COMPANY 
Unit of 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
New York - - = = = 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. =» 8th and Brannan Sts. 


“UNION CARBIDE provides sunlight at night. It ts 
sold at direct-to-consumer factory prices from more than 
190 conveniently located Union Carbide warehouses. 


Soft Warmth 5) 
All Through the House 


Ideal VECTO’S scientific, 
heat-rib construction makes 
possible the heating of far 
more space than an ordinary 
stove, and with less fuel! For ; 
those not prepared to buy Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water 
Radiator Heating, the Ideal VECTO Warm Air 
Heater offers the best bargain today. Price $97 
(freight extra); $10 down. All dealers! Catalog free. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 215.S, Mishisen 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman— Ask Him Why! 


\ 
\ 
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taken as needed. These were some of 
the things done by the seven mem- 
bers as a club. 

The list of individual members 
could have been as long or longer. 
For instance, one day one woman 
called her neighbor and said, ‘Say, 
do you know that Baldwins are hav- 
ing a sale on small sized shoes. One 
table is priced at ten cents, another 
at twenty-five. I thought you might 
be able to use them. She could and 
did buy two good pairs of shoes for 
85 cents that would have ordinarily 
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cost her $5—a good turn, don’t you 
think? 

Often we are told, “Come, get 
some tomatoes, or apples, or bulbs, or 
slips, or patterns, or books” from 
various of our farm neighbors. Isn’t 
all that helping our fellowmen? 

One shut-in farm woman does more 
good from her home than any town 
woman whom I know. One year a 
new neighbor of hers, whom she had 
never seen, was surprised on. Thanks- 
giving morning with a great big bas- 
ket holding a complete dinner and 


with a friendly note tucked in. The 
dinner was appreciated by the busy 
mother but the note and the friendli- 
ness of the act warmed her heart 
and has never been forgotten. This 
same lady has a wonderful old 
fashioned flower garden, her delight 
and the delight of the many people 
who receive her bouquets, seeds, bulbs, 
and slips, for she seems to have it and 
tend it only to share it with others. 
She is only doing her bit and though 
frail as she is it is a mighty big bit. 

In thinking on this subject two 
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2937—Slenderizing Lines. 


inch material with % yard of 27-inch material contrasting. 


2932—Youthful Apron Design. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


inch material with 7 yards of binding. 


2927—Tailored Simplicity. Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


inch material with % yard of 27-inch material contrasting. 


2921—-Sports Model. 


¥Y yard of 22-inch contrasting material. 
2848—Slender Lines. 


Cuts in sizes 18 years 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches. 


Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
2611—Tailored Styling. Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 24, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 


2229 


Cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 


DES 


Size 36 requires 2%4 yards of 40- 


Size 86 requires 3% yards of 40- 


Size 86 requires 314 yards of 40- 


Size 36 requires 33g yards of 40-inch material. 
Size 86 requires 354 yards of 40-inch material with 


Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40-inch material. 


33:15—Costume Slip. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2144 yards of 40-inch material. 


2929—=Dress of Plaid Woolen. 
and 114 yards of binding. 

2855—School Dress. 
yards of binding. 


2798—Child’s Frock. Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
All patterns 10 cents each in stamps or coin. 


Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


Size 8 requires 114 yards of 40-inch material with % yards of 27- 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch material with 4% yard 40-inch contrasting 


Size 8 requires 3144 yards of 36-inch material. 
Send to Pattern Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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other farm women come to my mind 
both childless, each with a car of her 
own, but they never have time tc 
take part in any community work aj 
all. So -it seems to me it all com 
down to this, the limit of our sphe 
of usefulness lies in our own hearts 
If we have the love in our hearts we 
will find ways of showing it. We wil 
give and share that which we hays 
cheerfully and willingly. You knoy 
it is far easier to say we would loys 
to give a thousand dollars to some 
one than to keep their babies for « 
day or two or to go without that ney 
hat to send them a bag of flour. The 


_ opportunity is not given to many o: 


us to make great gifts, but none of u: 
are deprived of the privilege of writ 
ing a cheery letter or passing on ow 
magazines, loaning our books, or en 
couraging our neighbor by saying, “ 
admire your grit; stick to your job 
you will win out.” b; 

No, we are not limited because we 
are farm women, but because we fai 
to realize the importance of the littk 
deeds and let opportunity slip away 
from us while waiting for the bi 
chance that rarely ever comes.— 
GRACE GORDON. 


Mending Wooden Tub— 
Drop Cookies 


To mend a wooden tub so that i 
will not leak around the seam, I ag 
plied a coat of parawax, then a coa 
of melted soap, and allowed it to dry 
The tub has not leaked since. I wa 
anxious to mend it as I used a littl 
Busy Bee washer in it and without th 
tub I could not use the washer. 

Why roll out cookies when th 
dropped ones are just’as good, if no 
better. It takes less flour and les 
labor. Put flour enough into any goo 
cookie receipt to have them form nie 
shaped cookies when dropped fror 
spoon. 

When making oatmeal cookies fror 
the various receipts that are to b 
had, grind oatmeal and_ raisin 
through food grinder and note th 
difference.—(Mrs.) EDNA BALFOUR. 


Making the School Ground 
Attractive 4 


I recently heard an address on thi 
subject of making the school groun 
attractive and I thought it very fittin; 
for rural communities. f 

A child surrounded by pleasan 
things is happy. How can unpleasan 
things be remedied? Get trees whicl 
furnish windbreaks and shade. Cleai 
up the yard and cut the weeds. Ge 
shrubs from your native woods. Jus 
a word of caution here. Do not g 
into the interior of the woods afte 
them as they will be -too delicate. 

Be sure to plant fruit and nut tree 
with your shade trees as the childre) 
will enjoy the fruit and nut meat 
later. Hollyhocks, golden glow, an 
iris are very hardy after once startec 
also wild roses. Twin sisters, othe1 
wise known as honeysuckles, may b 
gotten along the roadside. A thor 
apple and wild crab form a beautift 
snow of blossoms in the spring. Por 
lars will be very ornamental an 
sumac and elder bush very appropri 
ate for late summer and early fall. | 

The pleasing part of this is, that n 
money is required to put it across 
Nothing but time’and that will be 
pleasure.—MAYBELLE FRUIT. 


Wants Hand Lotion | 

I would be very glad if some or 
who knows of a lotion to soften roug 
hands would have it published) 
(Mrs.) J. T. CUMMINGS. +) 


Husband: Have you much shoppin 
to do to-day? : 
Wife: I don’t know. How muc 
money have you got?—Good Har 
ware. sf 


answers the question 


“What about getting a milking 
machine?” 


You can’t tell how fast a horse can trot by 
judging the speed of acow. And you can’t 
tell what a milking machine can do for you 

untilyou use the Hinman. 


Success for 
19 Years Straight 


‘There’s no question about what this ma- 
chine can do, It Aas bec2 a success on thou- 
sands of dairies, for 19 years straight. Why? 
Dependable, Simple. Only 2 moving parts. 
No complicated mechanism to get out of. 
order, Valve chamber guaranteed for life of 
machine and easy to clean as a tumbler. 
Shortest hose. 

Gentle application of vacuum and complete 
release after every suction. Soothing—cows 
like it. Many prize cows milked with it— 
made their winning records —including the 
champion cow of England. 


Send for this 
FREE CATALOG 


Gives you the straight facts. Talks prac- 
tical milker experience. Contains the infor- 
mation that answers one of your most im- 
portant dairy problems. 

Get this catalog. Drop a postal today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE Co. 
2nd St.,, Oneida, N.Y. 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE © S/ANDARD®” Evectrric 


MILKERS 


1y27 is a sweet clover year. You cannot buy a 
cheaper pasture crop and soil builder. Highest 
in feeding value and earliest of all pasture 
crops, Does not cause bloat. Enriches worn- 
out soil with nitrogen and humus. Grows a 
generous hay crop rapidly and is rarely affected 
by drouth (orfrost. 


Cheapest Forage Crop 
and Soil Builder 


Sweet Clover Seed is unusually cheap at this 
moment. But demand is greater than ever be- 
fore, so order before prices go up. 15 lbs. of our 
high-grade searified seed is sufficient per acre. 
Write today for prices and free Catalog! 


FREE 1927 CATALOG 
XY 


Send for your copy. Get ac- 
Quainted with hundreds of real 
money-makers for farm and gar- 
den. For 39 years we have special- 
ized in Northern-grown varie- 
ties. Money-back Guarantee 
with every purchase. Write! 


FARMER SEED 
NURSE RY Ci . 
jeedemen since os e8s 
107 First Ave., Faribault, Minn 


SWE VT - 
UNHULLED, G 

aoe Clever, over 
than Red. Grows Don’t 


49 aelay. writing for 
age ca ivin; 
eulars and fr EE 
. Our prices save 
y. Alsolow rices on 
Clover, ‘Alito, Alfalfa, 
rite to dey 


"OLARINDA, IOWA 


acre, Sow o ba, r 
superior recleaned seed. 


BERRY SEED Co., Box 955, 


FREE °'S-ive > 


and Plants and Pkt. Giant 
Best 


AKOTA 30 
—ALFALFA— 


Our 15 Years’ tests have convinced us that it is equal to 
Grimm, and the priceis much lower. Misia Se for prices on this 
and other field, vegetable and flower seeds. 

Chas. B. Wing Seed Co., Box 121 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
vertisers and tell them you saw 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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MILK STOOL PHILOSOPHY 


J. J. SPRENGER, MINNESOTA 


T is not at all likely that a com- 
mon farmer, spending a large part 
of his time working with cows and 

doing some good hard thinking on his 
milk stool, will ever make a great 
speech, but it is a common occurrence 
for him to have a feeling akin to elo- 
quence come over him when he is 
thus thinking and in spite of his in- 
ability to express himself, his soul is 
quickened and his outlook on life is 
improved. It is at such times that we 
like to meditate upon some striking 
expression. 

It is one of these expressions that 
has been uppermost in my mind dur- 
ing the last few milking periods: 
“Business is business.” The reason 
this theme suggested itself to me is 
because a farmer friend of mine took 
issue with me when I told him that I 
believe that our real satisfaction from 
farming should come from the knowl- 
edge that we have honestly done our 
bit to increase the world’s goods that 
minister to life and happiness and 
that the money we receive for our 
work should be secondary. To this 
idea he replied very emphatically 
that business is business on the farm 
as well as in town and if by growing 
less we can make them pay us more 
for our goods that that would be good 
business. He went on to say that if 
he could only convince the farmers to 
grow less and they would really do 
that, he then could grow a bumper 
crop and make some real money. And 
then he looked me square in the eye 
and said, “There are some things 
which are idealistic and some things 
that are business, but it’s business 
that pays!” 

Well, that was too deep for me. I 
could not help but think of another 
friend with whom I had been talking. 
He is a doctor and he had been telling 
me of the progress in his profession, 


“Why,” he said, “when I began to 
practice thirty-five years ago, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
other contagious diseases caused 
death after death but now they are 
made comparatively harmless.” And 
as he spoke his kindly eyes shone with 
joy at the thought! 

But I was thinking of my farmer 
friend so I asked him if he did not 
think it was poor. business to work 
himself out of a job in that way, 
helping people to remain well. I said, 
“Tf everybody else thinks it good busi- 
ness to make his job last, wouldn’t it 
be better for you to let a few cases of 
contagion spread a little so as to make 
your job last, too; because, you see, 
business is business?” 

My ~doctor friend would have no 
more of this. He couldn’t stand this 
kind of logic any longer and ended 
the. discussion with this remark: 
“Business is not business in the sense 
you are now using the term, but real 
business is service.” 

That was the best pill I have ever 
taken and when it got to working I 
came to realize fully that one of the 
greatest changes during. my lifetime 
affecting our relations with each oth- 
er is the change we see in business as 
we have come up from the time when 
we believed in the principle of “let 
the purchaser beware” to the point 
where we believe that business is serv- 
ice. This is one of the changes for 
better that did not originate in the 
country but rather in the professions, 
followed by organized business until 
it has permeated our entire national 
life, realizing we are not here because 
this world owes us a living but be. 
cause we owe this world a life. 

This is a wonderful world to live in; 
To lend and to spend and to give in; 
But to borrow and beg and to get a man’s own 


Makes it the very worst world that ever was 
known. 


Cost of Distributing Milk 


During the year 1924 the New 
York College of Agriculture made a 
survey of the costs of delivering milk 
in Binghamton by 32 milk dealers in 
that city. Seventeen of these dealers 
delivered raw milk and 15 delivered 
pasteurized milk. The differences in 
costs per quart milk are shown in the 
following table: 


Ave. cost per 


quart, cents 
Pasteur- 
Item Raw ized 
'Number of dealers 17 15 
Plant labor 1.13 1.14 
Delivery labor 1.64 1.34 
Office & management 15 
Repairs on delivery equipment -28 Ri id 
Depreciation on delivery equip- 
ment -50 15 
_ Repairs on plant equipment O01 .08 
Depreciation on plant equip- 
ment +06 -20 
Bottles, cases, etc. .28 45 
Coal 07 14 
Ice -10 12 
Gas, oil, and tires -52 .28 
Feed -O1 -09 
Miscellaneous supplies -04 ali 
Taxes on land & buildings -03 .05 
Advertising -01 .09 
Loss from bad debts 13 22 
Truck insurance -06 .08 
Bottle exchange 02 .05 
Rent of land and buildings .03 .08 
Depreciation on land and _ build- 
ings -04 .07 
Interest on capital an 26 
Miscellaneous expense .06 .33 
Total 5.24 5.55 


da NR 


The average cost per quart indi- 
cates that there is little difference be- 
tween dealers selling raw milk 
and those selling pasteurized milk be- 
cause the latter handle a much larger 
volume of milk. It is noticeable that 
the dealers of pasteurized milk have 


a smaller cost in the item of delivery, 
but this is offset by the greater cost 
of office and management, repairs, 
etc. 

A study was also made as to the 
relative costs when divided upon the 
basis of the annual amount of busi- 
ness done by each dealer. For 11 
dealers that handle less than 100,- 
000 quarts yearly, the average cost 
per quart was 7.03 cents. For 16 
dealers handling 100,000 to 600,000 
quarts, the average cost was 4.40 
cents. For the five dealers handling 
over 600,000 quarts, the average cost 
was 5.08 cents per quart. 

By reference to the table, it will 
be noted that these are costs of de- 
livery and handling, and do not in- 
clude the cost of the milk itself. 


C. L. A. Whitney of New York is 
the breeder and owner of Wyebrook 
Supreme Sunshine, that becomes the 
fourth highest producing Guernsey in 
class G (junior two-year-old), with a 
record of 15,151.7 pounds milk con- 
taining 797.8 pounds fat. She is the 
fifth daughter of her sire, Weye- 
brook Supreme 158407, to qualify 
for the Advanced Register.—The 
American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


00D SEEDS 


gi; Grown From Selected 
= et Titrhiae thd = Better—57 
years selling good seeds to 
satisfiedcustomers. Pricesrea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. Largecatalog 
free. 700illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send forit 
today. Dept. No. 36. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


and flowers. Gives 
ices. tells about interest! 


R - 

years Se ality seeds foo services stan 
2 evel zer’® 

sy, Seeds. Over so, .000 €8 


00 catalogs sent to 
OW hy not ‘ry Sal Sulzer © northern 

er no! Powe 
bigheat quality seeds and get 
yields from same work and eckivariont 


spec als, 


John A. Salzer 

aoed Company 
Box 284 

LaCrosse, ' e 


ey 


Special advertising 
’ ‘er:—20 ft. rows 
of Sweet Peas, Pan- 
sies, Asters or Nas- 
turtiums, 10¢ each, 
Any three, or 60 


feet of flowers for 25c. tising bargain. 


Reduce your feed bills 


Freep your cattle Sutton’s Pedigree Mangels 
and your dairy herd will respond with a greatly 
increased milk production. These famous mangels 
are the biggest crop producers known. An 
Ohio’ dairyman says: ‘‘Last year I planted 2 
Ibs. of Sutton’s Pedigree Seed and harvested 
over 19 tons of beets. I have never had cows 
produce as much milk on such an economical 
ration as they are this year with beets in the 
ration.’ 

Sutton’s Pedigree Mangel Seed is selected 
seed, grown from parent stock that has behind 
it the care and experience of 70 years of Sutton 
experience. Send for illustrated catalog. It 
contains cultural directions and data on cattle 
feeding. 


H. P. WINTER & CO.,, Inc. 
Room 405 64 Wall Street, New York City 


SCOTT'S 


CLOVER 


The Universal Plant—Grows Anywhere 


Builds up worn-out pastures and meadows. Adapted 
to any climate; resistant to weeds; will furnish five 
times more pasture than the ordinary mixed grasses; 
thrives well during the hot, dry summer months. 


Sow Sweet Clover This Year 


You will find it to be a big money-maker. Other 
clovers are high priced and hard to get. You can 
rely on Scott’s Sweet Clover to be of the highest 
quality. Write today for free copy of our new Seed 
Guide, the best book we have ever offered. Tells how 
to avoid weeds and how toknow good seed. Every 
farmer should havea copy of this book. Write for it, 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Dept. 304 We Pay The Freight Marysville, Ohio 


ymans Genuine 


ay imm Alfalfa 


Produces immense yields year 
* after year without replanting in 
spite of cold weather and droughts. 


Requires 40% less seed than ordinary 


varieties. seed scarified to assure 
about 90% germination and certified 
to be from original, registered, pedi- 
greed stock. Send for FREE poor 
and sample package, 


gy A. B. LYMAN. INTRODUCER 
> 290 Water Street Excelsior, Minn. 


Ate FALEAQS 


Extra \L Tested Recleaned Seed. 

Alfalfa. Much cheaper than Clover, Sd ioe 1 La 

able. Our prices will save you Big Money, Have hohe 
ality Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy, Grass See P 
all kinds. Ask for our 132-p¢¥. catalog a and special prices. 

Have wonderful values in Field and Garden Seeds. Allsold 

on money-back Ser age Samnies free. Write today. 

BERRY SEED CO., Box 1555, Clarinda, lowa 


BARN EQUIPMENT 


New Low Prices! 


The DREW LINE now offers you the 
finest kind of barn equipment at a NEW 
LOW PRICE. Goto the Drew Line Dealer 
and see for yourself how much DREW 
LINE’S new prices save you. Any Drew 
Dealer will gladly show you how you 
can put Stalls, Stanchions, Water Bowls, 
Litter Carriers, Hog Waterers or Pens in 
your cow, horse or hog barn at a big sav- 
ing in cost and how the saving in time 
and labor will pay for them the first year. 


Unequaled in Value 
Unbeatable in Price 


For over a quarter of a century Drew has built 
only the finest kind of sturdy, practical Barn 
Equipment which will give the farmer and dairy- 
man the longest and most dependable service. It 
is right up-to-date in every detail, yet low in cost. 
At the new low prices it is now possible for every- 
one to own and enjoy DREW time-saving, labor- 
saving, modern Barn Equipment. 


See and Compare the Drew 
Line at Your Dealer's 


Drew Line equipment is handled by good dealers 
everywhere. Don’t fail to see it and compare it 
in quality, construction and price before you buy. 
Write for descriptive literature and the name of 
the Drew Dealer nearest you. 


THE DREW LINE COMPANY 


Dept. 614 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y¥. 
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SEIALFALFA, CLOVER BM: ; 


Raising 9 "7 
Two-Ton Litters 


Read this statement as received from A. T. Sanders, Lancaster, Ky. 


“You have read in leading papers of our World’s Record 
two-ton litter of 12 pigs weighing 4323 poundsin 180 days, 
produced on our farmsand fed on Letz-Dixie mixed feed. 
We now have 300 Big Type Poland Chinas being fed 
according to the “Letz System of Home-Crop Feeding.” 


Write today for your copy of “The Feeder’s Own Book 
of Facts,” and read how 40,000 Letz-Dixie users have 
proved this simple feeding method yields two to four 
times the average pork, dairy or beef profit. 


Letz Mfg. Company, 222 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 


1y 4) MAKER 


What Thousands of Farmers 
Say the Letz-Dixie Will Do For You 
increase animal 2 Will require only 50% to Will save 25% of your 
16% asmuch feed crops. present labor cost. 
Willimprove pork quality, increase 
the quantity, and shorten the 
period of pork production. 


1 Will in 
production 16% to 30%. 
Will release 25% to 
4 50% more acreage 
for cash crops. 


som “New Method” 


FARM MILL 


(Sold with or without elevator) 


Crush ear corn (with or with- & 
out husks) and grind all kinds 
of small grain, Have conical- 
Shaped grinders. Different from 
all others. Handiest tooperate and 


lightest Running (°%,ciculer 


tells why 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower : 
Send today for Free Catalog 
W.P. D. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


’’ Operates with Fordson 
or equal power. Grinds all 
grain and roughage. Runs 
at about half the speed of 
others. Grinds faster and 

finer. Noscreens—no burrs 

—no gears—no friction—no 

heating. Even nails and wire 

won’t damage. Easy to op- 
x erate. Catalog Folder Free. 

PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 

1310 WN. Kostner Avenuc CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 
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Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


aa ee 


Ass’n. Report 
State Association No. of Lene Aye. 
Mo. cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Minn, Watonwan Co.* Dec, 391. 577 22.8 
io Howard Lake* she 397 697 29:4 
eu Montrose* sae 383 679 27.2 
ie Moose Lake* 1 2? 343 494 21.8 
cs Blooming Prairie* a 376 ©6603 «24.9 
xP, Nelson* ia 362 586 24.1 
~ Pope Co. ee 243 457 19.1 
ye. Morrison Co.* ot 350 596 24.0 
a Kandiyohi* 32 326 659 24.5 
Colo. Mesa Co. av 317 ©6597, «26.2 
S. D. Day Co.* ee 368 499 20.0 
Mont. Lake Co,* Ke 351 45381, 22:6 
Utah Rich, -Lewiston mir 502 785 26.7 
Ke Wells.-Coll. Ward* BP 587 595 22.6 
Kans. Reno ite 33h. 5202 20,7 
a Dickinson* ri 3138 642 «-25.4 
aa Shawnee Co. “e 460 717 «(26.7 
Nebr. Tri Co.* sd 296 664 27.3 
Ohio Columbiana ay 393, 571 22:0 
a? Wayne Co,* x 306 780 32.5 
ne N. E. Ohio » 315 
ht Licking Co. ». 309 516 24.6 
Ida. Gooding-Jerome a 503 562 22.4 
=) Weiser-Payette 
Gem. Co.* ? 1085 514 23.8 
Penn. Wayne Co. 7 466 652 30.0 
Wash, Lewis Co.* ‘ts Sli 28807 WOOL 
Va. Loudoun 2 me 652 488 22.6 
Colo. Johnstown *e 315 676 27.2 
N.D. Burleigh Co.* a 387 =614 23.0 
Iowa Sac Co. ah 358 604 24.4 
Ind. Wayne* 4 419 528 24.7 
He Elkhart Co. wae 816 462 20.7 
a. Spencer—Perry Co.* ” 710 28.2 
Ida. Pioneer xe 470 546 24.8 
Penn. Indiana Co. & 329. 536 923.9 
Wis. West Bend ae 387 586 22.9 
Wau.-Montana* oe 467 468 19.1 
ig Richland a? 507 20.8 
se Poynette-Col. City* is 443 768 27.4 
a Denmark* a 462 420 15.8 
ae Ced.-Grafton ra 304 588 22.0 
ig Westby* S 322 500 24.6 
44 Cleg.-Eleva ey 398 356 15.2 
on Glenwood i 
Ae Merton- Lisbon ey, 478 778 26.7 
* Prairie du Sac re 610 
vee Endeavor a 422 588 22.0 
re Ark. -Necedah* a 304 451 19.0 
Mich Branch Co. i 261 435 19,2 
4 Macomb 1* xf 337 B79. 25.1 
KG Chippewa* a. 265 5238 20.2 
st Hillsdale 2* id 128 586 27.8 
* Gogebic-Iron te 312 568 22.8 
we Elsie-Ovid* oP 235 631° 22.3 
oe Missaukee-Fal.* ” 210 508 19.4 
a Genesee 2* Noy. 175 = 482.«-19.5 
a0 Genesee 2* Dec. 183 579 22.6 
és Macomb 3 ar 287 521 20.8 
” No. Wexford od 185 3361.) «17.5 
i! Lenawee 2* . 276 598 21.6 
a Cass* . 184 504 23.8 
a Oceana East* be 262 450 22.4 
my Alto-Kent re AML 631, 29.2 
of Os.-Reed City* ve 227 467 «21.0 
y Cheboygan* Re 228 360 16.1 
it: Missaukee Co.* is 268 458 20.4 
ee, No. Berrien* we 203 588 26.9 
xe Ott.-Allendale* ia 235 616 23.0 


*Retest rules followed. 


Does It Pay to Feed 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—“It doesn’t 
pay to feed cows when feed is scarce 
“and prices are high.” “It doesn’t pay 
to keep cows when alfalfa hay is $24 
a ton—no cow in the world will pay 
for it.” These statements have all 
come to my ears during the past few 
days and prompted me to look into 
the records of some of our good feed- 
ers. As a result, the question in my 
mind is, ‘‘Does it pay to keep cows 
and feed only enough for existence? 
Why doesn’t it pay to feed more than 
a maintenance ration? Give the cows 
a chance and then if they fail to pay 
their way buy them a ticket to the 
nearest market. With butterfat over 
60c a pound, a cow certainly should 
pay her board. 


As an illustration of what feeding 
does I would call attention to a rec- 
ord in the Long Prairie Association 
of Minnesota. This cow had been 
tested three years. Her best record 
made in 212 days was 196 lbs. fat 


Monthly State Summary Table 


No. of 
No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separators 
State Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow Test- Over 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .05% 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Vermont Nov. 19 14 6,699 19.2 27.6 88.6 81.4 
Michigan 2 109 77 19,729 20.38. 33.7 455.7 98.3 
Idaho He 9 8 3,636 QB 2h 2teo AS 164 14 
Indiana Us 31 24 8,071 18.6 28.38 42.5 81.9 
Iowa Dec. 73 71 24,827 27.6 56.7 
South Dakota ” 10 10. 3,085 19.4 28.9 38.3 794.6 13 
Utah ” 5 5 2,601 VAT (i SIP EY Gat 2)" 89.8 
Wisconsin be ‘161 «©9142 54,819 20.6 30.8 {64.0 797.4 1189 149 
yRetest rules followed. *Includes dry cows. 


$55.62 at a time when feed price: 


High Herd Average 


No. of Ave. Ave. Owner 

Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. , 
H. 12 1001 36.1 Shellum Bros. 
G. Gerd = :1025 54,1 A. Mellin 
H. 14 «1463. 51.2 A. P. Anderson 
G. H 5. 1083 47.9 A. Anderson 
H. 18, 1212 39.2 C. Ditlevsen sf 
H. 9 1017 34.8 H. A. Chapman & Son 
G. G. 18 667 33.1 Cc. J. Le Count 
G. G. 19 807 36.1 B. B. Bates 
BR. H. 24 1088 36.6 ~ D. Swenson 
R, By > 20 dee 4220: F. C. Clymer 
H. 18 941 35.0 M. W. Siglin 
G. J. 9 809 48.9 C. H. Gordon 
G. H. 6 1103 46.0 D. Hendricks 
R. H. 7 1268 37.2 © A. Nelson 
R. H. 9 987 34.4 A. M. Davis 
R. H. 11 1289 45.2 J. A. Engle 
H. 27 957 36.7 - R. Quail 
R. H. 5 1278 40.6 R. Witt 
J. 18 644 34.8 Read & Miesner 
R. H. 9 1410 49.5 L. W. Hostetler 
R. H. 9.) 1130)5 37-9 J. A. Paden 
G. J. at 814 45.2 H. Clark 
G..H. 15. 1071.. 41.8 G. F. Faalkner 
J. 15 721 39.2 S. W. High 
G. J. 15 836 42.7 G. W. Hauenstein 
R. HH. 14 1358 49.0 H. Bouchard. 
H.-G. 26 808 36.6 W. S. Frances 
H. 17 1098 43.7 A. Cross 
H. 6 1034 39.5% M. Colton 
R.H. 10 1171 40.4 J. H. Samuelson 
R. J. 22 614 36.0 L ite 
H. 15 1043 37.6 J. Loucks & Son 
H. 5 1259 41.9 G. Hofele 
J. 7 880 47.1 C. Flowerdew 
H.- 15 635 30.0 J. R. Campbell 
G. H. 17-1146 939.3 A. Heindl 
M. 7 845 35.5 L, F. Kurth 
G. 886 39.6 W. C. Taylor 
BE 15 1068 38.1 E, Hall 
R. 19 675 25.4 L. J. Larson 
H. 11 1186 40.8 B®. Weymann 
J.-G 5 911 47.8 J. B. Wemmer 
G.G 9 625 30.2 O. Hatch 
H. 15 892 32.5 W. J. Dougherty 
H. 29 1185 $8.8 N. Christopherson 
R. H. 28 1220 45.5 J. H. Accola 
G. H. 8 1155 40.5 A. Parrott 
H.-D. 11 798 31.8 G. Martinson 
44.4 W. Williams 

R. Hi. 6 1128 42.1 H. J. Sewell 
H. 5 904 34.6 Curtis & Caldwell 
Rev: 6 654 39.1, G. S. Bailey & Sons 
H. 5 1248 44.6 V. Ganin pe 
H. 8 1522 47.9 J. Coleman 
G. G. 5 939 41.9 P. Dick 
G. G. 8 758 35.1 J. Stehl 
G. G. 8 757 35.2 J. Stehl 
H.-J. 12 1090 39.9 A. Fistler 
M. 12 949 35.9 F. Bridahl 
H. 4 1258 49.6 W. Kindschy 
H. 8 1173 44.6 T. B. Moore 
J. 6 901 42.4 F. Bunnell... 
R, J. 7 939 49,9 D. J. Dinsen 
M. 8 802 36.0 F, G, Lendell 
H. 10 814 29.8 J. Weiss 
G. G. 8 812 43.6 D. Duddles 
R. G. 4 827 43.7 Knapp & Woodyorth 
R. H. 13 1441 47.9 R. B. Knaaiknizen 


with a profit above feed cost of 
were low. She has been fed a bal 
anced ration since freshening las 
time and in 72 days she has produced 
155 lbs. fat and shows a profit above 
feed cost of $638.50, despite high 
priced feed and alfalfa hay at $24 : 
ton. 

A balanced ration transferred this. 
cow to a producer and she has made ¢ 
greater profit in 72 days than she di 
in 212 days when underfed. She w 
undoubtedly be one of the high a4 


in the association for 1927. Her re 
sponse to a balanced ration is an a 
swer to skeptics of scientific feedi 
and answers the question, “Does i 
pay to feed when feed is high.” 

B. J. ROSENQUIST, Tester. 


A Couple of Reminders q 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—To have ho’ 
water night and morning is easy If 
you have a gas engine that gets wa 


ae 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 143 


Poynette Association of Wisconsin 
uses water for cooling his engine and 
_ when needed it is always boiling hot. 
This is fine for rinsing the milking 
machine, pails, etc. A cold water 
faucet is set right over the engine 
for refilling tank. 

When one man is cranking the sep- 
arator it is inconvenient to stop and 
_ empty more milk into supply tank. 
A member has a simple way of doing 
this without having to drop the 
separator handle. He hangs a chain 
| or hook about 6 inches above tank. 


High Protein Ration 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—One member 
of the Denmark Association of Wis- 
consin was feeding a grain ration 
containing 12.5 per cent digestible 
protein with corn silage and good al- 
falfa and clover hay. He changed the 
grain ration so that it contained 14.3 
per cent protein. One cow had been 
milking 53 to 54 Ibs. of milk daily. 
After raising the protein content of 
the grain ration this cow gained on 
the average six pounds of milk daily. 


Indiana cow testers from all over the state in annual convention at Purdue University 
during the Agricultural conference to discuss accomplishments of the past year and 
work out plans for future developments. 


On this he hangs his shotgun can or 
pail containing new milk. It is a 
simple matter to tilt this can into the 
tank with the left hand, and replace 
another full one with the same hand. 
Cans can be lined up within easy 
| reach. W. E. CONSTABLE, Tester. 


ACK of power 
is the great thief 
of farm profits. 


* * * 


When you own 
a Case tractor 
you never have 
to skimp a job, 
miss a planting 
or harvesting date 
or lose 
a rotation. 


* *# * 


With ample power 
for every job 
you can step 
your work up 
to the highest 
standards, and 
make more money 
every year. 


Mail the coupon. 


[eo seer tender Sareea eres memes ree aay | 


_ J: I. Case Threshing Machine Co. | 


| I Incorporated Established 1842 1 
[| Dept. B-32 Racine Wisconsin | 
1 
| Please send me a copy of ‘‘Modern , 
| Tractor Farming’. i 
: : TANGA 7 Ea DREN ROS LTS See ae a a 
[es acai le A Rll ll 1 
EMR CO. eihy gos ee oe I 

[| SUE is 6 SEE toa ee Seamer ht 1 


yp ee ES em is as ee | 


The remaining fresh cows, producing 
between 38 and 45 lbs. of milk daily, 
gained from 2 to 4 lbs. 

This year cottonseed meal is very 
low in price compared with other pro- 
tein rich feeds, but was never before 
available to members for balancing 
their rations. Being interested in se- 
curing the most economical produc- 
tion for each member, I urged the 
local feed dealer to get a carload 
of this feed. This was done and as 
a result each member will save from 
ten to thirty-five dollars on purchased 
feeds. M. H. NELSON, Tester. 


Low Protein Ration 


HOARD’s DAIRYMAN:—For maintain- 
ing high production it is not nec- 
essary to feed excessive amounts of 
high protein feed. The man who had 
high cow for the last two months in 
the Washington Association of Michi- 
gan fed a ration that contains only 
10.8 per cent digestible protein. This 
cow gave 70 lbs. fat last month and 
72 lbs. this month. The owner is 
quite punctual in his milking and 
feeding, and this counts more than 
“high pressure” feeding. 

Another man had an experience 
that proves that it pays to produce 
a better quality of milk than just 
good enough to get by. He sells 
grade A milk to a hospital and re- 
cently received a letter from the doc- 
tor in charge stating that in 22 years 
he had never received better milk 
and asking for more milk. 

C. M. WAGNER, Tester. 


Tank Heaters Installed 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN :—F ive members 
of the Lawrence County Association 
of Missouri installed tank heaters 
during the month of December. The 
chief advantage of warming the wa- 
ter in an outside tank is to insure 
that the cow will drink a sufficient 
amount. A heavy producing cow re- 
quires from 70 to 150 lbs. of water 
daily and will not consume a suffi- 
cient amount if near freezing poiat. 

A cow producing 40 lbs. of milk 
daily and watered twice a day means 


she would have to take about 60 lbs. 


of ice water into her stomach each 
time. This amount of ice water is 
bound to be detrimental to digestion 
and the secretion of milk. 
These members report they are get- 
ting results from using tank heaters. 
Guy E. KENNEDY, Tester. 


seen 


Why shouldn’t she be thankful? 


Not a chance of being crowded or trampled. Her smooth, one- 
piece stall arch has no cracks, crevices or dark corners where filth and disease 
may hide. Pure air and light reach every spot around her. She lies 
down, gets up, turns around to lick or look behind as easy as in the pasture. 
ae ean a dieser keeps her lined up at the gutter; she lies down in comfort and not in filth 
and misery. e keeps clean. If your barn isn’t right now you can make i 

Fresh air to breath; a fresh drink when she wants right. We'll help youd z oe 
it—even at night; never nervous, tired or sick. SEND FOR BIG 228 PAGE BOOK. It shows 
She looks well, feels well and does well. Every how Star Stalls, Pens, Water Bowls, Carriers and 
day she deposits in the milk pail her thanks for —_ ther conveniences banish backaches and needless 
this comfort of a barn that’s right. expense and help put more money in your pocket. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


QF TUCCCH RAO CCCCRUREAASORERE ASR eeeeateeecseesceeeseeeeeT: 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


HARVARD, ILLINOIS Harvard, Ill.: (Dept. H2) 

Albany, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. : I expect to 
Manufacturers of = OBuild OBarn About when 

= DRemodel (Hog House 
= OEquip (UJHen House ees BM 

= H Name... 
= BP ianaseages ax Gry Sizer ae a 
Equipmen ; 


Please send big 228-page book > 


World’s Greatest Advance 


In Harness Making 


INO RINGS TO WEAR 


NO BUCKLES 
About two-thirds of the 
strength of a strap islost by 
pulling from a buckle 
7 tongue. Ordinary harness 
i has 68 buckles.— Walsh 
Harness has no buckles. 
NO RINGS 

Rings wear straps in two 

causing early repairs. Or- 

dinary harness has 275 places 

where there is ring friction. 
Walsh Harness has no rings. 

NO HOLES 

Ordinary double harness has 
about 275 holes that weaken 
straps—Walsh Harness has no 


holes. Easy to see why 
in 


Wit. NO-BUCKLE HARNESS 


Breakdowns with old harness mean costly delays. Don’t chance 
spoiling your crop. It doesn’t pay to patch old buckle harness. 
Send for a Walsh on 30 days free trial now. Send no money. 
If it doesn’t sell itself to you, return it at my expense. My 
free book describes this new way of making harness. 
Walsh Leads Them All 

The tremendous success of the Walsh No-Buckle Harness has 
encouraged many imitators, but with 40 patented, exclusive 
features and nine years hard use on thousands of farms in every 
state, the Walsh remains the world’s greatest harness value. 


Costs Less—Lasts Longer 
World's greatest advance in harness making—a harness without 
buckles to tear, no rings to wear, no holes to weaken straps— 
three times stronger than buckle harness; handier, better looking. 
Easily adjusted to fit any size horse. Made in ten styles. 
hol y $g2.00 AFTER 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
itisthree timesstronger. § 

NOBILLETS - NOLOOPS 

The loose strap ends, called 
billets,are hard to put inloops 
or take out, particularly 


Balance easy monthly payments. I nvestigate—Get 

theFacts. Write for my interesting book that tells all 
about this wonderfulharness. A postal card will 
do. I willsend youmydirect-fromfactory prices, 
liberalterms, and user-agent plan whereby you 
can earn money showing Walsh Harness to neighbors. 


JAMES M. WALSH, 


JAMES M. WALSH CO., 
123 Grand Ave., Dept. 133 Milwaukee, Wis. 


-WAGONS-WHEELS /7 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons | : 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood;wheel to fit 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or Internaticnal Tractors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 31 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Waste 
No-BUCKLE 
when it is cold or dark. HARNESS 
Ordinary harness has about 
70 billets and 100 loops. 
Walsh Harness 


billets or loops. 


has no 


1 apoly 
a 


Sine alia 


H. B. GURLER, Illinois 


A Big Black Bear 
(Continued) 


T once accepted an invitation to vis- 
it a relative in Northern Michigan. 
After visiting a time, he sent me to a 
lumber company farm seventy-five 
miles back in the woods from Green 
Bay, where they pastured their hors- 
es and oxen in summer that they 
used in their logging work, and also 
grew vegetables to supply their win- 
ter camps. There were plenty of deer 
and some black bears as well and oc- 
casionally a Canada lynx. I was edu- 
cated to fear the wolves and bears, 
supposing that in case I met a bear it 
must be a fight whether I wanted to 
or not. 

In my deer hunting I got track of 
a bear that was coming to the lum- 
ber camp. I found that a black bear 
was feeding at the slop hole where 
all the refuse from the kitchen had 
been thrown the previous winter. 
The camp was deserted when the 
spring freshet came, and everybody 
went down the river with the log drive. 


The lumbermen were acquainted 
with the bears and their habits and 
removed the windows, apparently to 
give the bears free accessto the camp. 
In this case, the bear was having a 
jolly good time. It was very interest- 
ing for me to study what that bear was 
doing. I found a trail of grease from 
the slop hole into the kitchen, where he 
wiped his dirty feet on everything. 


This camp was located on the oppo- 
site side of the river from the supply 
road of the company. I had this river 
to ford every time I visited the cabin, 
but could wade the river at that 
point, so it was simply the time it re- 
quired to disrobe, wade, and dress. 
I killed a deer near this camp and 
used the front quarters as bait for 
the bear, taking the hind quarters 
back to the farm to apply on my 
board bill. The seven-mile carry 
caused me to relish the venison. 

The front quarters of the deer fi 
took to the cabin and put one piece 
in the slop hole with a butter tub 


“This bear was over 7 feet tall when 


standing,” says Mr. Gurler, “and weighed 
over 300 ‘Ibs. This rug is over 35 years old.’ 


over it and the end of a small log 
on the tub to keep the skunks from 
getting the bait. Then I went into 
the kitchen and hung a piece of the 
venison to a strap that was hanging 
over the table. The balance I put in- 
to a cracker box that was nailed to 
the wall of the cabin at a height that 
I could just reach. I thought I might 
want something to bait with again. 

The next trip to the cabin, I found 
the bait in the slop hole gone and 
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left. I fastened them together, mak- 
ing one end fast to a bench that was 
used as a seat at the table, and put 
the other end of the chain up through 
the stove pipe hole in the roof, fas- 
tening it to the trap set in the slop 
hole. I had now exhausted my re- 
sources and went back to the farm. 

The next morning I went to look 
at my trap. The first look from the 
cabin door showed there had been 
something going on since the day 
before. The bench to which the 
chain was fastened was hanging half 
way up to the roof, and everything 
within reach was in disorder. But I 
could not see the bear from the cabin. 

Not feeling sure the bear would 
not jump on me at sight, I climbed 
up on: the cabin roof and looked 
around, and saw him partially hidden 


A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


under some brush. He was lying as . 


still as he could, so I shot him in the 
top of his head, killing him so that 
he did not even kick. I never quite 
understood how this shot was so fa- 


MR. GURLER ON ONE OF HIS HUNTING EXPEDITIONS IN THE NORTH WOODS 
Deer and a half grown bear are shown in this picture, : 


everything rooted around. Then I 
went into the kitchen, and the piece 
I had hung up over the table was 
missing. I got up on the table and 
walked up where I could reach into 
the eracker box and found it empty. 
Weil, I did some thinking. He must 
be a monster if he consumed a half 
deer at one smell. I noticed there 
were no bones around, so I thought 
he must have carried it away. 

I now had sufficient proof that 
there was a bear around, and I knew 
very well that I was afraid of him. 
I remember I wrote my brother that 
I had located a bear, and if I had 
some one to help me, I would try to 
get him. I did not have the courage 
to go seven miles in the woods and 
watch at night, as I probably would 
need to do to get a shot. I had not 
learned at that time that a black 
bear is a coward. 

I learned that the lumber company 
had a bear trap, so I borrowed it and 
set it for the bear. I knew I must 
not make the trap solid fast or he 
would tear himself loose. I also 
knew it would not be safe for me to 
fasten the trap to a log that would 
make a trail that I could follow, as 
I would probably get lost and be un- 
able to work my way out. 

There were several log chains in 
the cabin which the lumbermen had 


tal, as I shot a bear a few years later 
with a double barrel shot gun at 
short range and broke his neck in 
several pieces, but he kicked and 
threw his head about like a stuck 
hog. 

The next operation was to skin the 
bear. I was surprised to find that a 
bear is skinned just like a hog, i. e., 
the layer of fat adhered to the skin 
so that I had to cut the whole sur- 
face. If I pulled the skin as I would 
a deer, I took all the fat off with the 
skin. I knew I was to have a load, 
packing the skin minus the fat, back 
seven miles to the farm. I put the 
skin in a two-bushel sack. It made 
the bag two-thirds full. I got back 
to the farm about two o’clock. After 
getting some dinner, I, took a rest on 
the bed, as that bear skin became a 
burden before I got home. I have 
skipped an incident that I have al- 
ways thought was connected with 
this bear. 

One day I was walking along a 
supply road on a maple ridge. I no- 
ticed a black stump, about six feet 
high, close to the side of the road 
and about forty rods away. This 
stump was in a bunch of small maple 
trees about three feet high. I was 
walking slowly, as I had a pack of 
something. As I remember, it was 
a part of a deer carcass. To my sur- 


‘ 


prise, that stump dropped from my 
sight in the bushes, and I saw no 
more, only a glimpse as he passed an 
opening in the bushes. With my 
load and surprise, I did not get a 
shot. I have always thought this was 
the bear I caught in the trap, as he 
was a big fellow and nearty as tall 
I was as he sat in the bushes. 
(The End) 


Little Talks for Juniors 


Leadership.’ Ah, what would this 
world. be without it? What would an 
army be without a general? What 
would the nation be without a pres 
dent? 

Can you imagine a ship without 
rudder? It would soon be dashed a 
destruction on the rocks. And that’s 
what would happen to this old world 
if there were no leadership. : 

First, came the Great Leader of 
Men. Through His teachings, He 
spread the Truth. And He gathered 
about Him twelve other men and did 
make of this band other leaders, 
Ever since that time the world 
needed leaders. It needs them tod 
even more. ; 

Perhaps you’ve been in club wor 
Pass on the good work. Help othe 
And there’s a secret of leadership 
help others. Your own little com- 
munity is the place to start. Bega 
now! !J}! 


Helen Makes Good Record 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS :—Hel 
Schweikl, Washington, is a 15-ye 
old member of the Enumclaw Jers 
calf club. Last winter Helen pa 
$80 for her heifer calf, having to give 
her note for a part of this amount. 
She took especial care of her Jersey 
calf, and spent considerable time get- 
ting her ready for the local communi- 
ty fair and finally for the Western 
Washington Fair at Puyallup. : 

At the Western Washington Fair 
there were exhibited 59 Jerseys and 
in the senior calf open class there 
were 11 entries. Helen’s calf was 
placed first, made junior champion, 
and finally made grand champion 
over all Jersey females at this show. 

Before fair time Helen had paid off 
her note on the calf by picking black- 
berries for the cannery, so that when 
she took her calf to the district fair 
in Puyallup she went entirely free 
from debt. 


in addition to the various ribbons 
This is her first year in club work but 
undoubtedly we will hear more ol 
Helen’s achievements in dairy clul 
work in the next few years. The 
leader of this club is Mr. F. F. Jo 
bert. He is assisted by G. W. Kressin. 
Washington. R. M. TURNER. — 


HELEN SCHWEIKL, WASHINGTO 
AND HER CALF 


Junior Letters 


High School Days 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors :—I’m here again 
ith a letter. I haven’t written for some 
me but I have always read Hoard’s Dairyman 
nd the junior page. 

I am going to high school now and I haven’t 
ad much time to write. I like high school 
retty well, and I suppose I will like it better 
fter awhile. 

I am only home week-ends and some of the 
olidays. We have no high school at Debs or 
‘inewood so I have to go to Clearbrook and 
iat is about 20 miles from home. 

We board ourselves, doing light house- 
eeping, and I like it very much. That’s 

there the fun comes in. My chum and I 
som together. We have two rooms. There 
re 108 pupils in the Clearbrook high: school. 
take Ancient History, Algebra, General Sci- 
ace, and English. 

My address is care Wm. Iverson, Box 95, 
learbrook, Minn. I would like to hear from 
»me more of the Juniors. 
Lillian Erickson, 
su 


Third Annual Community Fair 


\Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—Our third an- 
ual commuity fair, which was held on Oc- 
yber 12, was a decided success. Much inter- 
st was shown in all the exhibits and there 
rere entertainments, too. 

Our farm collection of food and feed prod- 
ets, which consisted of forty items, won 
rand prize in the agricultural department. 
here were not many dairy cows exhibited, 
owever, as our county is not a dairying sec- 
ion, 

We were quite successful with our chick- 
ns this year. We raised about 250 pullets 
nd have about 200 old hens. The pullets, 
Thich were hatched in March and April, have 
een laying nicely for some time.. We feed 
1em milk, corn, sunflowers and home-mixed 


Money Saved is 


|Mouey Eavued 


» Wepromised 
you, in 1923, 
a much im- 
proved, 
greater rust- 
resisting, far 
longer lasting 
woven wire 
fence. And we 
made it. Made 
it by doing two 
things— put- 
ting more rust- 
Ze resisting cop- 
~ per in the steel itself 
and a much heavier zinc 
coating on the outside. 


Always look 
for the 


« Red Strand | 


ef 
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RED STRAND 
“Galvannealed” 


is the same good old reliable Square 

Deal Fence. Same full gauge and hon- 

est weight; same springy line wires; 

same picket-like stays; same can’t- 
slip knot. The easy-to-erect, trim, 
strong fence. 

__ But better now than ever before 
through our ‘‘Galvannealing”’ process 
(discovered and patented by Keystone) 
that WELDS an extra heavy rust- 
resisting zinc coating to copper-bearing steel 
wire. Nooneelse makes fence likethis. 

Agricultural Colleges, engineering authori- 
ties, railroad tests—all prove that ‘‘Galvan- 
nealed’’ far outlasts the ordinary galvanized 

_ wire. Those who entered‘‘The Advantages of 

_-a Well Fenced Farm” contest gave us some 

mighty goodideason‘‘HogSanitation,’’ “What 

it Costs to Fence a Farm’’ and ‘‘What 17,000 

FarmersSay.”’ Write for these 3 free booklets 

today. They show what an important part 

fence plays in increasing your farm profits. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 

1781 Industrial Street - Peoria, Illinois 


IKITSELMAN FENCE: 


EW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
seel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing’ 
actory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40" 

a says Geo. BE. Walrod, Huron County, Mich. 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog, 


rm s Our prices sa ou + Don’ 
oremoney, Write today for Free Recrpian Saal a fs rei 
2 eataloz, id nursery line 


f also offeri ie 
ERRY SEED CO., Box 125, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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dry mash, with different ingredients added 
or left out, according to season. 

I like the “Autobiography of a Pioneer 
Dairyman” very much, as it is so interesting, 
and is told in a simple style. I always enjoy 
the juniors’ letters too. ‘‘How Europe Farms’’ 
articles are also. very interesting. 

I will be glad to answer any of the juniors 
who may care to write to me. My address is 


Sealy, Texas. Esther Billig. 
% 
A Poem, ‘“Life’s Test’ 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I have jusv 


finished my studies and as I was sitting here 
I thought up a little poem, so here goes: 


There’s only one method of meeting life’s test ; 

Jes’ keep on a strivin’ an’ hope for the best; 

Don’t give up the ship and quit in dismay: 

*Cause hammers are thrown when you'd like a 
bouquet ; 

This world would be tiresome, we’d all get the 
blues ; 

If all the folks in it just held the same views; 

So finish your work, show the best of your 
skill, 

Some folks won’t like it, but other folks will. 

My address is Box 155, Smyrna, N. Y. 

A true blue junior, 
Mary Elizabeth Boos. 
3 
Likes Horse Back Riding 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—Received your 
letter and was glad to hear from you. 

My brother drove my sheep out the other 
day and they did not try to run away. 

I am getting along just fine in school. I 
sure do like my teacher. I went horse back 
riding the other day. I sure like to ride a 
horse. 

My address is 


Goldendale, Washington. 


Glen Smith. 


Our Review Column 


[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


For further discussion of the fol- 
lowing see the January 25th issue. 

How old a crop is alfalfa? 
of ancient origin. It was upon alfal- 
fa, doubtless, that the flocks of Abra- 
ham fed, and when David in his pas- 
toral psalm referred to “green pas- 
tures”? in which his flocks were made 
to lie down, in all probability he re- 
ferred to the rich alfalfa so common 
to that eastern land. (See “A Fad 
That Became a Leading Crop.’’) 

What are some of the important 
points in herd management? 1. The 
elimination of scrub cows. 2. Grow- 
ing a succulent feed and legume hay. 
8. Having cows in good condition 
when they freshen. 4. Regularity in 
feeding and milking. 5. Making cows 
comfortable. 6. Having barn and 
feeds conveniently arranged. 7. Con- 
trolling disease. (See page 58.) 

Where did Ayrshire cattle origi- 
nate? Two hundred years ago in 
the County of Ayr in Southeastern 
Scotland, a group of thrifty farmers 
pursued the breeding of a beautiful 
and useful breed of cattle which were 
named Ayrshires: (See page 59.) 

When were Ayrshires first import- 
ed into the U. S.? The first importa- 
tion is thought to have been made in 
1822 by H. W. Hills of Connecticut. 

How much do Ayrshires weigh? 
Calves weigh from 60 to 80 lbs. at 
birth. Mature bulls weigh from 1,600 
to 2,200 lbs. and mature cows weigh 
from 1,000 to 1,600 lbs. 

What cow holds the world’s record 
for production in the Ayrshire breed? 
Nellie Osborne of Elm Shade, a Ca- 
nadian cow, finished a year’s produc- 
tion of 23,223 lbs. of milk containing 
1,003 lbs. of butterfat. She was the 
first cow of the breed to cross the 
1,000-lb. mark. 

Is summer grain feeding profitable? 
A 12-year-old Guernsey ‘cow in the 
Genesee—FEagle C. T. A., Wisconsin, 
produced 1,117 lbs. more milk for 
four summer months due to grain 
feeding. This means $19.75 more 
profit after paying for the additional 
feed. (See page 97.) 


There are now 280 4-H clubs in 
Vermont, says a report recently is- 
sued by Mr. E. L. Ingalls, State Club 
Leader. 

Fourteen former 4-H club members 
received their degree in June at the 
University of Vermont with the class 
of 1926. 
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look inside 


your radio set 


HEN you buy a new set, look inside at 

the tubes. To get real value, you should 
have RCA Radiotrons—nothing else. Their 
performance is so much better . . and they 
have a long life! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
¢ + 
MADE Bax BN 3 09 os MAKERS OF x HE RAS DA Ovi 


eG 
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Bigger, Better 
Values Than Ever This Season 


You'll be glad you sent for my New Big Bargain Book when you see how 
I have slashed prices and the big savings I am giving my customers this 
year. Don’t buy a rod of fence, or roll of roofing, or can of paint, until 
you get my new catalog—over 100 pages of real bargains on 


Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Paint 


For years I have been saving money for my million customers—this year 
I’llsave them even more. My quality highest—prices lower—24 hour service. 


“Received my fencing and gates. I figure “T bought fence of you four years ago 

I saved $60.00 on prices here by ordering | and it is fine and bright yet. I saved about 
from you.” N. LEGGETT, $15.00 on this order.” I.G.STEWART, 

Boulder, Colo. Harlan, Iowa 


When you buy from Jim Brown you get Direct-From-Factory prices—no in-between prof- 
its added; this extra saving is kept right in your own pocket. Furthermore Jim Brown 
pays the freight and I ship from 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., also from warehouses at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, lowa. The low 
Direct - From - Factory prices are all you pay 
— not one extra cent is added — Jim Brown 
gives you REAL Factory prices and sat- 
isfaction_ guaranteed. Write and get my 
Bargain Book NOW. 
JIM BROWN, President 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 7010, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr} 
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THEFULLER 


AUXILIARY TRANSMISSION 
FOR FORD TRUCKS 


nag 


KEEPS THAT LINE 


Ree 
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ll 
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OF STEEL . 
UNBROKEN 


On that sturdy line of steel connecting foot brake and rear wheels 
depends the safety of the Ford Truck and its driver. 


That line of steel is kept unbroken when the FULLER is installed, 


because this unit has no neutral position. 


Its speed change is as 


fast and positive as the snap of a light switch, and the driver can 


FULLER 
FEATURES 


Four Speeds Forward—Two Reverse. 
No Neutral Position (Brakes always 


Available). 

No Added Strain on Motor, Univer- 
sal Joint or Drive Shaft. 

No Rebuilding Necessary; No Cut- 
ting of Drive Shaft. 

Installation, 2 to 3 Hours; No Spe- 


cial Tools Needed. 

Very Simple and Easy to Operate. 

Built by Fuller; Largest Manufac- 
turers of Truck and Bus Transmis- 
sions in the World. 

Fully Guaranteed for 90 Days Against 
All Defects. 

Price—$60 to Truck Owner. 


shift with confidence, going uphill or 
down. 
neutral, with foot brake inoperative, 
is impossible. 


To become stranded in 


There’s profit as well as satisfaction 
in using a device which safeguards 
both truck and driver, while effectu- 
ally increasing hauling capacity and 
speed. See your Ford Dealer. 


PRICE $602 


$5.00 Additional West of the Rockies 


F. oO. Be 
FACTORY 


FULLER & SONS MFG., C2. 


KALAMAZOO 
BUILDERS 


TRANSMISSION 


MICHIGAN | 
FOR 24 YEARS 


KEEP TAB ON 
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Send 5c ir stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 


YOUR COWS! 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Boys and Girls 


Join the Juniors. No costs to 
you. If some member of your 
family is a subscriber to Hoard’s 
Dairyman and you are under 20 
years of age use the coupon. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

JUNIOR EDITOR 
Fort ATKINSON, WIs., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir :— 

I hereby apply for membership in the 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. 
I agree to read the Junior Department 
of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do 
all I ean to make the Juniors’ Club a suc- 
cess. Please send me the badge. 


Watch Fob [ ] [mark (x) after your choice], 


Necklace [ ] 
the Button, and the Dairy Farm Boy’s 


Creed. 
My name is 


[Write distinctly or print] 
May AdAreSS 7 18/7: <s sisisse.ce 10 eelnebiosiesweiciegiciee 
[R.F.D.] [City] 


Piawileis eels Wicieieip.g Sie I am ...eee-- years old. 
[State] 
Hoard’s Dairyman comes to my home ad.~ 


“axessed to 
My Yaverite breed of dairy cattle is ...... 


My father’s name is 
Do you belong to a Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H 


Farm Club? 


If so, what kind? .secccecssesecesesscee 
2-10-27 


Pea ee ee 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE - 
‘$10.45 


“ wT 
: 6 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 

80, Mod. 196 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ball cartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens, Knapsacks, 
haversacks, Outing Sults, hats, helmets, Saddles, 
bridles, Bugles. lariats. Medals.etc, 15 Acres Army 
Goods. New Catalog 1927, collection issue, 380 


pes fully illustrated, contains pictures and _his- 


orical information of all American Military guns and 


Poe (inel.Colts) since 1775, with all World War rifles. 
ailed 50¢ Est_1865.Spec.New Circular for 2c stamp. 


Francis Bannerman Sons. 501 Broadway New York City 


COW BLANKETS 


Show Blankets Write for 
Our Specialty P RICES 
and 
SAMPLES 


Over50,000in usein Ameri- 
ca. For testing, condition- 
ing and protecting cattle. 


R. LAACKE CoO. 


653 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis- 


New National Club Paper 


“The Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club 
Leader” is a new monthly publication 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
being sent to all extension workers. 

The first number dated January, 
1927, contains messages from C. W. 
Warburton, director of extension, and 
C. B. Smith, chief, office of co-opera- 
tive extension work, a story about the 
National 4-H Club Camp scheduled for 
June 16 to 22 at Washington, D C., 
a report of the fifth annual National 
Club Congress, and several other in- 


- teresting news items and suggestions 


on club work. 


Age to Breed Heifers 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS:—I am 
getting a heifer from Ohio now any 
time and would like to know at what 
age to get it bred. I read the Hoard’s 
Dairyman and like it very much. I 
like the stories about dairying best. 

Indiana. GLEN BONTRAGER. 

The age at which to breed heifers 
depends upon the size and condition 
of the heifer. Good, growthy heifers 
may be bred at one and one-half years 
of age, perhaps a little younger or a 
little older. Good breeders generally 
figure that good, growthy heifers can 
be bred to freshen at between twenty- 
four and thirty months of age. 

If the heifer is not large and 
thrifty, it would be better to breed 
her so that she will come in as a sen- 
jor 2-year-old. In other words, breed 
her when she is about two years old. 


Handy Nail and Tool Box 


The nail and tool box shown in the 
drawing can easily be made of soft 
wood. Very often suitable lumber can 
be obtained from grocery boxes. It is 
a handy box to carry about the barn, 
sheds, or along fences when doing re- 
pair work. It has three compartments 
for nails, screws, staples, bolts, or any 
other fastening devices one might use 
and a long compartment for tools 
needed with which to do the work. 

The following material is needed to 
make the box: 

1 5%”x3%”"x151%4"”—center 

1 %”x10”x16”—bottom 

2 %"x2%”"x16”—sides 

2 3"x21%"x914"”—ends 

2 3%"x2%"x4 5-16”—partitions. 

38d (3 penny) common wire nails; 
paint. 

To strengthen the box, the center 
piece is set into the ends %” deep. 
This is done by cutting a groove %” 
deep and %” wide across the end 
piece 4 5-6” from the end. This is 
called a dado joint. 

When cutting the opening for the 
handle, first lay out the part tobe 
cut out, then bore. four holes with a 
one-inch auger through that part. The 
remainder can easily be chiseled out. 


Be sure to have the ends of the. 
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pieces square with their edges so t’ 
the pieces will fit properly when 
sembling them. 

After the box is assembled, ap’ 
two coats of paint. Paint beautifie; 
and lengthens the life of the box. — 

Wisconsin. F,. W. DEJMEK 


A Utah Champion 


Afton Bingham is a Hoard’s Dai 
man Junior. In Uinta Count; 
Utah, where she lives, there is 1 
railroad transportation. When Aftor 
was ten years old, that was in | 


HOARD 5 DAIRYMAN: 
AFTON BINGHAM AND HER CALF 


she bought a Jersey calf and joine 
the calf club. Three successive year 
she has won the championship 
her calf. . 
Afton’s calf is now a cow. Fro 
January 5, 1925, to January 1, 192¢ 
this cow produced 8,306 Ibs. of mil 
containing 370 lbs. of butterfat. a 
ton sells the whole milk, and she 
ceived during that period $231.30. 
Besides winning trips to the Inte 
national Live Stock Exposition fo 
her excellence in calf club work, At 
ton has won honors in sewing, cook 
ing, and canning club work and hi: 
been a real leader in her community 
Utah. O. A. — 
F 


A 4-H Celery Club — 
In the spring of 1926, 19 boys a 
girls in Schuykill County organi | 
the first celery club in Pennsylvan 
The object of this club was to deme 
strate the proper method of cel 
culture and to introduce a new se 
blanching variety known as Go 
Plume. : 

A celery club roundup was h 
November 5, and every member 
hibited six stalks of excellent celer) 
The boys and girls are convinced t] 
celery can be grown more economica 
ly by the level method of culture tha 
by the trench method. 

The adults are much interested i 
the production of celery, and it 
probable that more celery will t 
grown in the community in the futu 
and the results of this club demo 
stration adopted for  cultur 
practices. ay 


NAIL & TOOL BOX 


GIDE-B X24 Xie —— 
BOTTOM - § x10 xie°- ——_ 
PARTITION-3x2pxae — 


HERE’S SOMETHING EASY AND PRACTICAL FOR YOU TO MAKE 


CENTER PIECE SED 
INTO END & 


s 


URING the early part of 1926, 
Albert C. Johnson, Wisconsin, 
| daily wondered why it was, up- 
turning his cows out in the pas- 
te, that they would invariably hike 
‘ht over green looking spots of 
iss, tall enough to get a mouthful 
shout any effort, to a strip of still 
fener grass but shorter and made 
| by this daily visit. Extending 
icthwest through his pasture, just 
i2 a road, this green strip of short 
‘ypped grass extended to the far 
je of the pasture. Not only were 
|; cows contented to eat this strip, 
\; reached through and loosened the 
re at end of strip where it extend- 
beyond the pasture. At each side 
) this roadlike green spot, grew 
.d squirrel tail, sedges, vervain, 
/1 other lowland weeds and grasses 
Inoticed and passed by by the 
tle. 
The season advanced, cattle kept 
‘quenting this already _ short 
ipped strip across the field. Mr. 
jmson in the adjoining field, fenced 
| from this pasture, had planted 
is and sweet clover in 1926. Upon 
Zing the nurse crop off, he could 
serve little sweet clover excepting 
ra piece joining on the south end 
the short pasture strip and here, 
‘ending way across the stubble, 
js the sweet clover sticking far up 
(the stubble and about hiding the 
ibble entirely. It made a continu- 
line from the end of the short 
ipped pasture strip. 
Mr. Johnson scratched his head. 
lis it an old road? No, it couldn’t 
/ because there was an old road 


Plenty of current for your churning, feed- 
grinding, pumping, house lighting, when 
| you equip your plant with Universal Nu- 
Seal batteries, 


... Less care 
They’re easier to care for, require less fre- 
quent filling, can be depended upon at all 
times to give an abundance of lively, power- 
ful current. 


Long Life 
) Thick, long-lasting plates built from the 
| finest materials we can buy. Transparent 
glass cells, sealed in the way we originated. 
Plenty of sediment space. A type to replace 
any make on the market. 


We'll take old batteries 


Generous trade-in allowance on your old 
set that makes new set cost less. Get our 
price and— 


Battery guide FREE! 


Big free book that tells you all about how 
to care for all farm light, radio and auto 
batteries. Send for copy today —free, 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3406 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 
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LET COWS BE THE JUDGE 
| ~ Marl Turned the Trick 


GEO. M. BRIGGS, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


near by. Was there manure there? 
No, but a past experience flashed in 
his mind, that of two years previous- 
ly, when he had hauled a load of marl 
across the field to just get rid of it. 
And there it was, the eye could see 
the increased growth of sweet clover; 
the cows could tell the quicker grow- 
ing, more tender, more nutritious 
pasture grass. Later on, the county 
agent, Mr. Thompson, came along, 
and he was taken out to see the ex- 
acting demonstration; then came a 
tour of farmers, and finally the crop 
extension man. In the place of moss, 
weeds, old ripened up sedges and 
grasses, was green, succulent pas- 
tures, not a moss, just a solid sod of 
June grass. 

Mr. Johnson little knew that he was 
demonstrating a use of marl that can 
be enlarged upon about as great 
for pasture purposes as can marl be 
used for alfalfa production. Pas- 
ture lands will yield to fertilizer 
application, barn ‘manure, and com- 
mercial fertilizer without a doubt, 
but here lies a great opportunity to 
the dairymen living near lime de- 
posits of mill waste, marl, or lime- 
stone. Our dairymen, it is true, can 
improve pasture conditions by a 
sweet clover crop, but what of those 
1,000 acres of pastures that by a 
slight application of lime will become 
several times as valuable as hereto- 
for. On some soil it may take more 
than some form of lime but there is 
every reason to believe that Wiscon- 
sin results should be comparable to 
Ohio’s and other states where pas- 
ture improvement programs have 
been carried on; where an acre, when 
treated, pastures two to four times 
as many animals as it does in its run- 
down state. 

Albert Johnson is probably only 
one of many Wisconsin farmers who 
could testify from their own experi- 
ences as to pasture improvement, but 
to my observation, his demonstration 
was the most convincing of what a 
simple application will do. On this 
same farm was staged the first suc- 
cessful alfalfa planting in Burnett 
County ten years ago and ever since 
this time Mr. Johnson has been an 
enthusiastic alfalfa grower. This 
year’s experience demonstrates that 
he is interested in the use of marl in 
improving the carrying capacity of 
his pasture lands. 


State Champion Holsteins 


Two heifers in the herd at Milford 
Meadows Stock Farm, Wisconsin, re- 
cently finished year records that put 
them at the head of their respective 
classes in the state and ranked them 
high among producers of that age, the 
country over. 

Milford Ormsby Oak Aaggie re- 
cently finished a Class B year record 
as an aged cow, with 19,409 lbs. milk, 
739.74 lbs. butterfat (924.67 lbs. but- 
ter) after carrying a calf 236 days 
of her record period. This ranks her 
second among state producers and 
her production figures for 305 days 
entitle her to first place in that divi- 
sion. 

Milford Ludwig Bess Burke, a 2%4- 
year-old in the same herd, finished 
her year’s production with 19,458.3 
Ibs. milk, 682.168 Ibs. fat (852.71 Ibs. 
butter). This gives her second place 
for her age among all black and 
whites and first in the «state. She 
lacked but a few days of meeting the 
calving requirements for the 305-day 
division. 
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There’s a Kelly-built tire 
to fit aus pocketb oak 


LE you want the very best, there are the 
regular Kelly-Springfield cordand balloon 
cord tires, tough, sturdy, full size and con- 
taining the very utmost in service and de- 
pendability that it is possible to build into 
pneumatictires. And you now have to pay 
no more for these famous tires than you 
would for any one of a dozen other makes. 


If you don’t need extra service, but want 
a good, honest, dependable tire at a price, 
there is the Kelly-built Buckeye, intended 
to give generous value to the buyer of 


lower-priced tires. 


See the nearest Kelly dealer the next time 
youneed tires. Youcan’tdobetter—anywhere. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


250 West 57th St. 


New York, N. Y. 


KELLY 223322 TIRES 


WITTE ENGINES 


200,000 all ose, all 
fuel WITTE Engines i 
from 14 to30H.P.in 2 
daily use. Sold all i 
over the world, but gees BE 

to honest Ameri- “2 arcane res 
can farmers at Whole- Magneto Equipped 
sale, DIRECT Factory Price, 
Easy Terms and No Interest. 


The Standard Farm Power. Starts Easy; Cheap 
to Run; Most Durable, Practical Engine Made, 


3-in-1 Saw Rig 597 
With this porta- _, sam 

ble rig you can G& 
drive down to a= 
to the timber 
and saw up pile after ne moving as 
often as you must. hen you are 
through, take off the sawing frame and 
you have aportableengine. Orremove 


engine and you have at once astationary engine 
and a portable truck for use around farm or ranch, 


Lifetime Guarantee 


FREE Big New Illustrated Catalog just out 

—shows complete line Engines, Log 
and Tree Saw Outfits and PUMPERS for every need 
—how to make money with WITTE Outfits. 
Solves all farm power problems, [37 years prac- 
tical experience, Send name—no cost—no obligation. 


3 Hour Shipping Service. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1643 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1643 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1643 Witte Bidg., Sam Francisco, Cal. 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He _ will appreciate 
knowing it. 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
4 7-inch Dial, with dis- 
h tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify “Pe- 

louze.”’” If they haven’t 
No,D.120 it order direct. 

$6.50  pELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chieago, 


DAIRYMEN! 


Send now for our Free 1927 | 
eatalog showing milk cans” 
pails, strainers, coolers, Sales, 
bottles, bottle caps,“churns 
and all dairy supplies. Many 
new items. High quality, low 
prices, moneyback guarantee. 


C. KC DANA CO., 
55 Main St., West Lebanon, N. ff. 


Dip your measure into a sack of 
Unicorn and it comes out full 
more times than it will with any 
other 100-Ib. sack of feed. 


Unicorn is light and bulky. Can 
be fed straight without harm to 
the cow. Prevents impaction. 


One qt. (dry measure) of Uni- 
corn, weighs 13.5 ozs.; 1 bushel 
weighs 27 lbs. Each 100-lb. 
sack contains 324 bu. 


Unicorn is made of cottonseed 
meal, corn gluten meal, linseed 
meal, corn gluten feed, dried 
brewers grains, corn oil meal, 
wheat bran, hominy meal, bone 
charcoal,calciumcarbonate,salt,. 


The analysis of Unicorn is: 24% 
Protein, 5% Fat, 50% Carbo- 
hydrates and 10% Fiber. 


Unicorn can be fed with your 
own grains—corn, oats, barley, 
corn-and-cob meal. No need to 
use any other protein or wheat 
feed. 


Unicorn contains the right 
amount of lime to insure against 
shortage of lime in poor 
roughage. 
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DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


FEED-BUYERS: 
=“GUIDE 


Brief facts about Unicorn Dairy Ration 
By CHAPIN §& COMPANY 


Seas 4 


Unicorn is the ‘‘old-reliable’’ of 
mixed feeds. Made for the past 
21 years by a company estab- 
lished in 1874. 


Keeps cows in good condition. 
No stomach trouble at any 
time. No udder trouble when 
freshening. 


No glass, nails or other refuse in 
Unicorn. Before sacking, it is 
run over a magnetic roll and 
given a final screening. 


Unicorn is always the same. 
No change ever made in analy- 
sis or ingredients. This means 
that fed straight, or mixed with 
your own grain, you always get 
the same results. 


Cows take to Unicorn quickly; 
they like it’s taste. Every bit of 
every feeding is eaten up clean. 


With Unicorn, you can count on 
cutting your present grain cost 
20c to 50c on each 100 Ibs. of 
milk your cows produce. 


Ask your feed store man for 
Unicorn. If he can’t supply 
you, write us at Chicago for 
name of nearest Unicorn store. 


LAKE SUPERIOR 


IN THE HEART 
OF THE GREAT 


DAIRY DISTRICT 


MICHIGAN 


OF WISCONSIN 


Good Hardwood Tim- 
ber Land, Kennan Silt 
HAPPY } Loam Soil, best for hay, 


LAND 


WRITE TO 


graiu, root crops, espe- 

cially potatoes. 

farming best here. 
water, gently rolling land. 
Clover grows wild. 


We want 200 family men to take advantage of 
our special plan to get started on dairy land 
in 1927. Low prices. Easy terms. Towns 
established. Good Auto Roads. 
schools, two big brick high schools. Close 
to great markets. 
% We help you start. Our agricultural 
) advisor assists you in marketing. 
Shows you how to clear land. Our 
own creamery pays highest prices 


Dairy- 
Pure 


Fine rural 


NVSOIHOIW 3AWVv1 


for your cream. Chippewa and 


EDWARD HINES 


FARM LAND 
co. 


1324 Otis Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 


Flambeau River valley. Nearly 
1000 farmersin valley. Comeand 
talk tothem. Good neighbors. 

Last chance to get good dairy 
land at low prices. Easy terms. 
Write today. No obligation. 


MILWAUKER 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of | 


our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s Dairymanp, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


Twin City December Milk 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
paid $2.52 a hundred for 38.5 per cent milk 
delivered in St. Paul during December. The 
Association handled 22,516,478 lbs. milk, of 
which 45 per cent was surplus. 

Cream patrons were paid 59 cents a pound 
for butterfat in first grade cream during De- 
cember. This is 4.8 cents above the average 
price of 92-score butter on the New York 
market. 


Sheffield December Price 


The cash price for December, 1926, paid 
Sheffield producers for three per cent Grade B 


, milk in the 201—210-mile zone is $2.74 per 


hundred pounds with the usual freight and 
butterfat differentials. This is equivalent to 
$2.94 for 3.5 milk and is an increase of 7 
cents over the. November price and an in- 
crease of 104 cents over the price for Novem- 
ber, 1925.—C. W. HauuipAy, Secretary. 


January Milk Prices 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

Table I represents a comparison of the net 
prices received by producers in 105 _ local 
markets, for fluid milk (test 3.5%) f. 0. b. 


JAN. DAILY 
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tion classed as “Surplus,” which is used 


manufacturing purposes: 


“\Pable Ili Net. Prices Paid Members oa 


ducers’ Associations for 3.5% Milk 


Previously announ 


Cities Paid* Pe- prices for same per 
riod Basic Surplus 
Hartford $3.94 Nov. $4.22 Butter mark 
‘Des Moines 2.56. Nov. 2.65 2.00 ‘ 
Baltimore 3.52 Nov. 3.55 Butter mark 
Boston 2. 76t Nov. 3.35 Butter mark 
Detroit 2.95 Nov. 3.00 Butter mark 
St. Paul 2.50 Nov. 2.60 All milk poo 
New York 2.72} Nov. 3.10 $2.58 : 
Akron 3.07 Dec. § 3.50 $2.20 
Philadelphia 3.469 Dec. 38.49 Butter mark 
Pittsburgh 3.52 Nov. 3.90 Butter mar 
Milwaukee 2.73 Dec. 2.90 Butter mark 
Duluth 2.55 Dec. 2.77 All milk poo 


*F. O. B. city, unless otherwise indica 
for 3.5% milk. 


+181—200-mile zone. +201—210-mile x 


January Butter and Chees 


January butter in New York declined ft 
53 cents to 47.5 cents, then rising one cent 
the 26th and holding there the next day 


January saw butter decline to 47.5 cents from its high point of 56 cents in December, 
the average for the first 26 days being 5.5 cents under the December average. As ates 
above, however, the present month’s average of 49.2 cents is 4.5 cents above a year ago 


and over 9 cents above two years ago. 


local shipping point or distributors’ country 


plant: 


Table I—January Producers’ Prices by 


Geographic Sections 


Comparison of 


Range of average prices 
Sections prices 1927 1926 1926 
per cwt. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
New England $2.77—8.82 $3.37 $3.47 $3.49 
Middle Atlantic 2.55—3.15 2.85 2.86 2.75 
E. No. Central 2.05—3.19 2.61 2.61 2.58 
W. No. Central 1.75—3.10. 2.85 2.35 2.31 
So. Atlantic 2.80—5.81 3.90 3.91 3.95 
E. So. Central 2.85—3.39 2.70 2.70 2.64 
W. So. Central 1.93—8.04 2.73 2.71 2.87 
Mountain 2.15—3.20 2.56 2.56 2.52 
Pacific 2.00—3.138 2.72 2.67 2.87 
United States 1.75—5.81 2.86 2.85 2.89 


Prices paid per hundred pounds for stand- 
ard grade milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at the deal- 
ers’ country receiving stations or at the pro- 
ducers’ railway shipping points, as also price 
f. o. b. city, are given in Table II: 


Table II—January Prices at Country Stations 


At country Freight zones to 
stations which prices apply 

New Haven $3.70* 28c rate 
Wash., D.C. 3.02* 35c 10-gal. can 
Chicago 2.50 All 
Baltimore 2-97* 35c rate 
Boston 2.88* 181—200-mile zone 
St. Louis 2.85—2.40 34c rate 
Trenton 2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
Buffalo 2.57*—2.62* 28c rate 
New York 3.00*—3.05* 201—210-mile zone} 
Cleveland 3.12—3.19 All 
Philadelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone 
Pittsburgh 3.15* All 
Scranton 2.80 30c rate 
Dallas 2.20 All 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 758c rate. 


& 


The following net prices were reported paid 
to members of producers’ associations supply- 
ing the cities listed. Prices announced in ad- 
vance for such cities are usually of two 
classes, “Basic”? and ‘‘Surplus,’’ the former 
applying to that portion of the milk which is 
used in fluid form for city wholesale and re- 
tail trade, and the Jatter applying to that por- 


this report is written. The market rul 
at this advance, with dealers holding fo 
miums. The average for the month wil 
about 49.2 cents, a drop of 5.5 cents from 
December average but 4.5 cents above Ja nt 
of a year ago and 9 cents above January, 

Receipts of butter thus far in January 
50 thousand tubs less than for the same pe 
a year ago and the storage holdings are 1 
million pounds less. Production reports | ‘3 
a decrease from last year. The J anuarge 
report of the government discusses the 
tion as follows: 

‘Indications are that there is a Doan 
of a shortage of fresh butter, not due to 
decrease in the make, but to the fact 
storage stocks have been quite closely pi 
over and users of storage are turning to f 
stock for their supplies. It will be an unu 
year if domestic production during Jam 
and February is sufficient to supply consu 
tive requirements.”’ 

Cheese at the Wisconsin Boards continue 
maintain a firm position during Janu 
prices advancing a half cent and averai 
25.5 cents for the month. This is near! 
cent higher than in December and over a‘ 
higher than for January during the past 
years. Cheese receipts at the four large 1 
kets decreased two million pounds from 
year, with the storage holdings at these 1 
kets seven million pounds less than a year 


The Feed Market Situati 


(The Grain, Hay and Feed Market _ 
Service, Bureau of Agricultural Econ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 

The supplies of feed grains and by: 
feeds have been generally sufficient for ee 
requirements this season to date and P 
on the whole are about the same as a ye 
or slightly lower. The combined tonnagi 
feed grains available for the 1926—27 sea 
including corn, oats, barley, and grain 
ghume, is about 5 per cent smaller than 4, 
ago, but this decrease is partially offset 
further reduction in the number of ant 
on farms. Increased crops of feed grains 
forage in the South have reducnd the den 
for feed from that region but smaller ¢ 
in the western Corn Belt States and some 
western states are causing some moveme 
grain and hay in that section. 

Prices of wheat feeds are now &@ 
higher than a year ago. Heavy mill 
lower prices early in the season ha 
counterbalanced by increased takings an¢ 
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rings both from mills, and jobbers recently winter, provided that the United States price 
ive been hardly equal to buyers’ require- is sufficiently high to offset the drawback of 


ents. Wintry weather has stimulated the de- about $5 per ton allowed on linseed meal ex- ~4 oO 

and and prices have advanced slightly during ported from imported seed. i Aiyis Oo Cai? 
e past few weeks. Heavy production of starch, syrup, and such 

With a crop of cottonseed about 15 per cent corn products has resulted in a large supply or your : 


rger than last year, offerings of cottonseed of gluten feed and meal which has helped to 
eal early in the season were unusually large reduce prices of this feed well below the level 
id prices were forced to the lowest level since of a year ago. Supplies of hominy feed also 
e war. These low prices, however, stimu- have been sufficient for the trade demand at 
Dr. Clark’s Purity Milk Strainer is the 
only strainer on the market guaranteed 
to get all the dirt, dust and sediment or 
your money back. 


ted both domestic and export demand and prices practically the same as at this time last 
is resulted in a rapid absorption of the year. Lower corn prices have also been a fac- 
rger supplies. Considerably more meal, how- tor in the price of these corn product feeds, 
‘er, appears to be available for the rest of and unless demand becomes more active it 
e season, as only about 400,000 tons more seems probable that gluten feed prices will re- 
ed had been accounted for through the main considerably lower than last year. 


ushers to January 1 than a year ago, al- Quotations of the principal feeds at some of UL . 4 
ough the crop was over a million tons larg- the larger distributing markets on January pet eine otal haps hone Nyy Lote 
While cottonseed meal prices have ad- 22, 1927, are shown in the preceding table. recommended by practically all the large dairies, 
inced sharply recently as a result of a con- —————————— creameries, condensaries, thousands of farmers. 
aued active demand and the reduced offer- WHY TAKE CHANCES 
gs from crushers and jobbers, they are at Brown Swiss Cattle in the when you can use Dr. Clark’s Purity Strainer with its 


is time still about $2.50 lower than a year : sterilized cotton disc and KNOW that your milk will 
to. The domestic demand during the next United States grade 100% clean? , : 
onth will be influenced materially by weather Dr. Clark’s Purity Strainers are simple to use and easy 


artes . (Continued from page 113) to clean—save time—bring you higher prices for your 
Seema = Atocks (that retailers and milk. Also best for straining maple syrup, vinegar, 


Day Trial Test 


msumers now have on hand. Scale of Points for Brown Swiss Bull | cider and home beverages. aes, ; te 
————— = ae Sold by good dealers everywhere. Two sizes, Teial TestOter. Find cuthow you 
Jan. 22 Jan. 22 EAS 10 quart and 18 quart. Write for descriptive can test the PURITY Strainer 
1927 1926 points folder and our 10 Day Trial Test Offer. If and get your money back if it 
is y. Head, same as COW ....-.--sesceceees 2 your dealer can’t supply you, we will. (2) |, doesn © remove: every particle 
— a Ta cane tare oe 2 of dirt from your milk. Get all 
Minneapolis ace, OAS COW ceeeeeeceerareence the facts. A postal or letter 
4 : oe ‘i Expression, full of vigor, resolution, brings you complete informa- 
‘andard spring wheat bran $27.00 $26.25 nite deeullnit 8 DR CLARKS tion “10 Day Trial Test Offer’’ 
andard spring middlings 27.50 26.25 Berean NS dow ea eee? ial ups : e by return mail. 
inseed meal—347% 46.00 47.50 Nose, BAME BS COW 2... .2s-deccsrvcvces 2 “A PURITY STAMPING CO. 
eo se Eyes, same as COW ......-.-+++e08% an ee} : Battle Creek, Mich. 
andard spring wheat bran 31.00 31.00 Horms, same aS COW .....--eeeseede ° 2 : 
andard spring middlings 32.00 31.00 Neck, of medium length, somewhat MILK STRAINER 5s 
inseed meal—34% 44.50 48.00 arched, large and strong in muscles on " 
Kansas _ City top, sloping symmetrically to shoulders. 
ard winter wheat bran 26.50 26.50 Shoulders large and strong, smoothly 
ard winter wheat brown shorts 30.50 29.00 blending into body ....-.+++++++++-++++ 10 
yttonseed meal—43% 35.00 37.30 Chest, same aS COW .......-+++--eeees 10 
Ghitace Back;, SAMG sas) COW, s\s.014s!sd cin's cloplecre cle 10 
- Rib: bdomen, same as cow ...... 
andard spring wheat bran 29.25 28.50 Hips a epee | eS ag 4 
andard spring wheat middlings 29.25 28.50 Thighs ey mde GE p 6 
uten feed 29.75 38.90 Legs ee A Sa Wares ees 
hite hominy feed 31.50 29.50 Wai naahe asrouNs Lf ek 2 
»ttonseed meal—43.% 35.50 39.50 Hide, SAME ASNCOW Ualecec ces nts selene dere 3 
° 5 Color same! 25) COW Ws fa- v0 50 0 se eee 4 
The lower prices of cottonseed early in the Scrotum well developed and_ strongly 
ason also held linseed meal prices generally carried ...... ec cece eee eee eee teceees 3 
wer than last year. With the advance in cot- Rudimentary teats, squarely placed wide 
nseed meal prices, however, the linseed meal apart and free from the scrotum ...... 6 
arket has also strengthened and at this writ- Milk veins, same as cow ........e++: 6 
g (Jan. 25) are practically as high as at Disposition. qwiet. 7 1 ois cles soe cmieisinies 3 
is time last year. While the domestic crop Size, evidence of constitution and stami- 
"flaxseed was smaller than the 1925 harvest na ..c.sceseccccucceeetsceccseeeueeeuees 4 
has been supplemented by larger imports of mares 
rgentine seed. With liberal supplies of flax- 100 
ed available in Argentina again this year Dark, smoky skin and white spots objec- 


enty of this feed will be available during the tionable. 


Do you want more milk 


and larger profits? 


How Many Cows Do You Milk? 


Do You Want More Milk And Larger Profits From 
Your Dairy Herd? 


Do You Feed Cottonseed Meal To Your Cows Every Day? 


Successful feeding consists of maintaining the cow in good health 
and vigor. But that’s not all. It means getting the mos¢ miik 
at the least cost. 


Producing dairy cattle need a definite quantity of rich protein feed. 
The high protein content of cottonseed meal makes it especially 
valuable in dairy cattle feeding. Per dollar invested you get more 


digestible protein in one hundred pounds of cottonseed meal than 
o in any other concentrate. 
un And more ease and comfort in doing it here How to feed for most profit 7s 2 BIG question. Let our dairy 
in the Southland served by the Louisville specialists offer a suggestion that may prove valuable to you. 
& Nashville Railroad, than in the less-fav- . j 
ored Northland. Fill out the attached coupon and mail today. We will 
‘ The Climate in this territory is a big gladly send you this authentic and valuable folder on 
factor—no hard winters, requiring expen- dairy feeding. 
sive barns and costly, long-continued feed- Meal 
: ing—green pastures all the year, and stock- : 
eg ers feed raised right on the home farm. Plenty SBseeceeestase2eeeeunan 


be of farm help at low wages. Abundant eencsensee 
water, local and neighboring markets, with - 
top prices for beef cattle and calves, hogs 
and pigs, sheep and lambs, and dairy prod- 
ucts of all kinds. Adequate transporta- 
tion to outside market centers. 

Write and state what find salaried employment 


kind of stock farming ie any d Apel os 
‘ormatio - 
you want to do, and you tive booklet will be sent 


will be promptly im- fe¢ on request. Address 


A. L. WARD, Director 
Educational Service Dept. H 


Texas Cotton Seed Crushers Ass’n. 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


How many cows in your herd?________________ 


formed where and how G. A. Park, Gen. Imm. Jerseys______________Guernseys_______-_______— 
it can be done in the @& Ind. Agt., Tilo ee Ne 
Southland. (We cannot, R. R., Dept. H. D.-5, RR : . 3 
however, undertake to Louisville, Kentucky. nya edilolsteins. Ay tsliQes stay aaise nce cine. _js 
: ythentiC d wha . 
This 2 Do you have Grades 
folder i pairy 2 registered bull?_______- iy 
rac 1c 4 ; 
an e PeOWOS Namen ge eo ee 
SA dress tae be oe Be eee os ee if 
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Feed Equally 


‘ie Balanced Rations 
—WITH Linseed Meal 


yourself" 


A test is all that’s needed to convince 
you of the profit-insuring qualities of 
Linseed Meal. 


Try Linseed Meal with any of your live 
stock in the rations suggested in the 
booklets illustrated herewith—and— 


HOW TO SPEED 


} See why some dairymen and cattle men 
y say it pays as high as 100%. 

/ See why it often saves 30 to 40 days in 
marketing live stock. 


y See why it proved worth $85.00 a ton in 
Wisconsin hog-feeding experiments. 


Send for the books, get started right and 
we know you'll stick—with Linseed Meal. 
We will send any or all these books written 
by successful feeders and market specialists 


mice | Address Dept. T-2 


LINSEED MEAL 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


PAYS AS HIGH AS 100% PROFIT 


The Last Word in ModernBarn Equipment 


Glazed Stoneware Salt and Mineral Feeders and 
Water Bowls. If you want healthy cows and high 
production then let the cows regulate salt and 
water themselves. We fit any make equipment. 
4 The large, heavy cups held by springy clamp have 

proven themselves unbreakable for livestock. Guar- 
anteed. We sell direct. Sample feeder $2.00. Sam- 
ple waterbowl with valve $3.50. All prepaid. If steel 
post state size. Literature free. Dealers wanted. 
IDEAL SALT FEEDER CO., 


Morristown, Minn. 


DAIRYMEN — BREEDERS 


Pierce-Easy Bull Ring Kant-SukCalfWeaner ; 


Aquality product forstockmen Made with hingejoint—swings \ 
who want a “better than ordi- out of way when calf eats or f 
nary” ring. Standard sizes in drinks. Calf size 45/; Yearling 
copper, bronzeandnickelsilver. 557; Cow 65/, post paid. 


— Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. Bee. U8. 
| Beg. U.8, WAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY — Burlington, Wis. 
at. 
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| Seasonable Live Stock Notes 


HE right kind of feeding is so 

closely related to success with 

cows that we are reminded 
to suggest that right now is 
a good time—none too early— 
to begin thinking about growing 
more of the best crops for cow 
feeds. Alfalfa is a good feed but to 
have plenty of it when needed one 
must do something about it now or 
soon. There is the lime to be looked 
after if it is needed; good seed of 
the right place of origin must be se- 
cured; the inoculating culture must 
be secured. Time flies, and a decision 
to do the right thing now is worth 
more than any decision made after it 
is too late. 


A Fit Place for Little Pigs 


It is nearly the middle of Febru- 
ary, and on some farms little pigs 
are already getting acquainted with 
their surroundings. A little pig has 
no choice of his place to be born; it 
has no control over the kind of place 
in which it spends its early life—nor 
later for that matter. Environment 
to'a little pig is a mighty important 
factor. Now is the time to plan a fit 
place for pigs if they are to escape 
injury, disease, and parasites. 

Cornstalks Poor Cow Feed 

We find, among inquiries received, 
some dairymen who still insist on 
turning cows into stalk fields, appar- 
ently in the hope of making the good 
feeds hold out longer. Rarely will a 
cow get enough of nutrients from 
cornstalks to pay for the energy used 
in foraging around to find something 
she will eat. Such a practice un- 
doubtedly does make the good feeds 
hold out longer, but we question if it 
enables cows to keep up their good 
work. Making the feed last longer 
and getting the best production from 
the cows are not the same thing. 


On Preventing Roup 


Roup is a disease frequently expe- 
rienced in poultry flocks during late 
winter. It attacks flocks in poor con- 
dition more frequently than those 
that are well housed, properly fed, 
with quarters kept clean. Preventing 
roup by good management is to be 
advised above trying to cure the dis- 
ease after it has started. In fact, cur- 
ing roup is a speculative task. The 
damage in lowered production and 
death loss is already done by the time 
the curative agent is employed. 


Early Hatched Chicks are Best 
Producers 


Profits in egg production are some- 
what in relation to the proportion of 


Regina of Fairydale has just won sixth place in Class B with a record of 16,105. 
Ibs. milk, 906.7 lbs. fat. She holds ninth place in E with 773.2 lbs. fat and has a Class 
G. record of 10,402.7 Ibs. milk, 573.9 lbs. of fat. Regina was bred and is owned by Gea 
C. White, a Guernsey breeder of New York. 
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eggs produced during’ the wint 
months or during the time of highe 
prices. Good winter egg producti 
has its beginning partly in the ti 
chicks are hatched, the early hatch 
pullets being the better producers. 
is now time to arrange for a supp 
of early hatched chicks and also f 
their care after they arrive. It 
worth while, also, to know somethi 
about the ancestry of the chicks one 
gets. Getting scrub chicks is even 
worse than getting late hatched ones, 


x 


Sweet Clover Pasture 
Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, h 
10,000 acres of sweet clover for pas- 
ture and more is being seeded. It 
nearing the time when those w 
have been thinking about giving the 
cows more feed and better feed w 
have to make a decision to seed or n 
to seed. If soils are acid, sweet clov 
needs lime. One cannot get lime day 
after tomorrow like buying soap at 
the grocery store. It usually must 
ordered several weeks before the ti 
it is to be used. Many times we ha 
heard the alibi, “I intended to soy 
some sweet clover last spring b 
could not get the lime in time.” O 
should always remember that good 
sweet clover pasture next year mea 
doing something this year. 
The Future Dairy Cow 


Dairymen and beginners are scou 
ing the country for good dairy cow 
The good ones are not for sale ai 
the poor ones are meeting with cri 
eal buying. All of which suggests a 
bright future for the well grown 
dairy heifer of good ancestry. T 
future supply of good cows depen 
much on the present practice of 
lecting and feeding dairy calves. A 
the poor ones being culled out? A 
the good ones being fed adequately 
to give them normal developme 
when they begin work? These are i 
portant questions. 


Too Much Bedding is Bad 


The amount and character of t 
straw supplied a sow for beddi 
when she is ready to farrow has con- 
siderable bearing on the number 
pigs saved, especially if the owner 
not around frequently to make thin 
right. The pigs frequently get lost 
straw that is too coarse and too mu 
bedding results in a deep hole in the 
middle of the pile which is all right 
until the sow decides to get up am 
lay down again. Then there are to 
many pigs in the wrong place. A li 
ited supply of bedding of medium fine 
texture is better, at least until t 
pigs are more active. 


Electricity for the Farmer 


(Continued from page 111) 

light on all of the floor. Shadowy cor- 
ners invite them to loaf and sleep. 

The standard lighting calls for a 
40-watt Mazda lamp placed six feet 
from the floor and fitted with a six- 
teen-inch metal reflector four inches 
high. The inside of the reflector 
should be painted with aluminum to 
make the lighting conditions perfect. 
This will light a circle fifteen feet in 
diameter. 


_ The diagrams shown on page 111 il- 


lustrate the arrangement of lights rec- | 


»mmended by the Washington Station. 

The times for lighting the houses 
san be arranged so that they will fit 
'n with the rest of the farm work. 
Those in general use are: 


dvening lunch 8:00 P.M. 9:00 P.M. 
‘vening light Dusk 7:00 P. M. 
‘Morning and evening 7:00 A.M. Daylight 
| Dusk 7:00 P.M. 
Morning light 4:00 P.M. Daylight 


When they use the evening or night 
‘eeding, many farmers have a system 
£ dimming which warns the birds 


| 


This clock turns the lights on at ten and 
, off at eleven for an evening lunch for the 


hens. The farmer throws the feed in 
)when he does his evening chores. 


hat the lights are going out and 
nds them to their roosts. But it is 
eing recognized generally that when 
ae bird’s crop is full, she will go to 
ed with the lights on, and they are 
voiding this extra step in the wiring 
nd control necessary. When they do 
ot dim the lights, they feed the flock 
eavily to insure their getting their 
cops full. 

| Automatic time switches are on the 
varket and in use in large poultry 
arms. But many farmers who raise 
ocks only as a profitable side line 
re proving themselves very ingen- 
us in rigging up arrangements with 
sdinary alarm clocks to turn the 
hts on and off, 

The diagram shown on page 111 
10Ws a control device in which two 
ocks turn the lights on and off at 
1y pre-determined hours. Each clock 
as a rigid key which turns as the 
arm rings and trips the tumbler 
vitches set in its path. 

Lighting should begin in the fall as 
von as the hens have finished their 
‘oult, and should continue until 


pout April 1st. 

_An accurate idea of the cost of fur- 
‘shing lights to hens may be gained 
‘om the following example: A flock 
100 hens can be comfortably kept 
a 20x20 house. Two 40-watt lamps 
ill effectively light such a_ house. 
‘orning light from 4:00 a. m. to 


. 


{ 
| 
4 


| 
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Write us fora 
1927 Purina 
Cow Book—free. 


PURIN 
7:30 a. m. require three and a half 
hours a day. 


3% times 2 times 40 watts equals 
280 watt hours a day. 


Results of Lighting Tests at Oregon Agricultural College 


(The lights were turned on October 1 and continued until April 1) 


Power used Profit In 
| House Number Eggs laid Feed Kw. Cost over feed favor 
No. 21 of birds No. Value cost hr. at 10c¢ and light of it 
A Best PULLETS 
eee 112 11,807 $345.37 $129.74 55.0 $5.50 $210.13 $35.17 
-No lights 115 10,617 298.79 123.83 174.96 
Less MATURE PULLETS 
-Lights 114 10,979 315.86 127.30 51.0 5.10 183.46 49.88 
-No lights 115 9,064 255.33 121.75 133.58 
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$16 in your pocket 
for every extra inch of milk 


Checkerboard bags put the extra 


money in your pocket. 


See the 


dealer with the checkerboard sign. 
PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


Re . =e 
280 watt hours times 30 equals 8,400 
watt hours or 8.4 Kw. hrs. a month. 
For a one-hour evening lunch the 
current will only be: 
30 times 2 times 40 watts equals 
2,400 W. h. or 2.4 Kw. hours a month. 
If this portion of the current comes 
on a 3c rate, lighting the hen house 
for three and a half hours a day will 
only cost 25.2¢ a month, and the eve- 
ning lunch will cost 7c. Even at a 10¢ 
rate the lighting of a hundred hens 
for the morning period will only cost 
8.4c. If the lighting results in bring- 
ing the production to 60%, a by no 
means uncommon achievement, a doz- 


PST TCAL 
PURINA, 
| i / 


54) ee 


en and a half of the daily five dozen 
would pay the bill for the light that 
secures them. 


As a steamer was leaving the har- 
bor of Athens a well-dressed passen- 
ger approached the captain and, 
pointing to the distant hills, inquired: 

“What is that white stuff on those. 
hills, captain?” ya vog 

“That is snow, madam,” replied the 
captain. ‘ ; 

“Well,” remarked , the lady, “I 
thought so myself,/but a man just 
told me it was Greece.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


\, 
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Can you hold your 
children on the farm?p 


“Tus country offers splendid op- 
portunities for the man with small 
capital,’ says Ernest G. Herbold, 
of Morristown, South Dakota, “af 
he is a thrifty, hard-working fellow. 
It’s a healthy climate. For cattle 
and horses our grass for pastur- 
ing cannot be beat. It is great for 
milk production, also young stock 
does fine on it, and gets fat. Milk 
is the back-bone of farming.” 

Mr. Herbold came out here with 
$2000 capital, and now owns and 
farms 320 acres. He averages per 
acre, 20 bushels wheat, 40 bushels 
oats, 35 to 50 corn, and 40 to 45 
bushels of barley. He finds that 


THE growing young man 
who is worth his salt is rest- 
less. He wants a place of 
his own. That is human nature. You 
felt the same way when youstarted out 
in life, thinking of new surroundings, 
planning a future for yourself. But 
there is a wonderful way to give a 
worth-while boy his head, and yet keep 
his loyalty and interests close to yours! 

If he is capable and ambitious, you 
ean afford to send him out to Mon- 
tana or western North or South 
Dakota. There is still some choice 
range here, and rich farmland, that 
can be bought cheap. He is certain 
to prosper mightily with the increas- 
ing prosperity of the region. 

Men who brought their brides in 
stage coaches to the warm fertile 
plains and valleys of western North 
and South Daketa and Montana are 
today —while still in prime manhood 
—men of means and assured income. 
The cow towns to which they went 
are modern young cities with broad 
paved streets, unlimited cheap electric 
power, up-to-date stores, splendid 


schools, churches, fine roads and con-. 


venient markets. 


“Yet their success is small compared 


to what lies before young farmers of 
today. Montana is just emerging 
from its pioneer period in agricul- 
ture. Land as fine as the soil of 
Indiana and Ohio is still cheap. Rich 
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feedings can be done at low cost in 
alfalfa and sweet clover pasture, 
hogging off corn. 

He raises chickens, and grows all 
the garden crops he needs, including 
beans, turnips, beets, pumpkins, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, lettuce, radishes 
and watermelons. 

“We have every bit the same ser- 
vice as on high-priced land back 
East—such as daily mail, telephone, 
good roads, good water, cheap fuel, 
a good market.” 

Morristown is a modern young 
city with every convenience and 
improvement to make community 
life interesting and progressive. 


markets are near or easily 
reached. The country is 
wonderful. Thousands of 
tourists pour in every year just to 
see it and enjoy it. 

This is the country that produces 
“super-grade’ wheat. It also pro- 
duces butter as fine as any in the 
United States. Diversification has 
come in with surprising results. Po- 
tatoes, dairy products, poultry, dairy 
cows, beef herds, horses, sheep, hogs 
are all producing great wealth. Over 
half a million acres in this territory 
have already been growing corn. 

There is a great movement up in 
the Northwest. The marvelous de- 
velopment of such cities as Mobridge, 
Miles City, Lewistown, Great Falls, 
Spokane, Butte, Tacoma and Seattle 
indicates what the future is likely 
to be when people learn more of the 
resources of this richest part of the 
nation. 


HARRY F. HUNTER 24-C 
| Agricultural Agent, C. M. & St. Paul Ry. 
Room 796, Union Station, Chicago 
I am interested in your ad about Montana 
| and the Dakotas. I would like information 
on the subjects checked below: 
0 Dairying _ 0 Corn 
(Cattle Raising [] Flax 
(J Sheep Raising (] Rye 
Cj Hog Raising (0 Barley 
{J Wheat J Living and Climatic 
Conditions 


Negri aS 


P. O. Address 


County 


State. 


Increasing Production of the Grass Her 
GLENN DEGNER, MINNESOTA 


HRICE a day milking, alfalfa, 

and a drinking cup system can 

increase the butterfat produc- 
tion of an average herd on a diversi- 
fied Northwest farm at least 30 per 
cent. This fact was revealed by a 
comparison of the butterfat produc- 
tion made by the same twelve grade 
Holstein cows during a period of six 
months of last winter and during a 
period of the same length in corre- 
sponding months the previous year. 
Changing from a twice to a thrice a 
day milking schedule, equipping the 
stalls with individual drinking cups, 
and substituting alfalfa hay for clover 
comprise the. improvements in Mr. 
Grass’ dairying methods which added 
$425 to the gross profits of the depart- 
ment for six months. Mr. Grass is a 
member of the Owatonna Cow Testing 
Association of Minnesota and his herd 
book shows that the twelve cows in- 
creased their output 834:97 pounds 
fat which, multiplied by 51 cents, the 
average price of butterfat, equals an 
increase of $425.84 from butterfat 
alone. 

The records of production during the 
year ending in 1925 when the herd 
averaged 308 pounds fat per head 
with ordinary farm herd care, are evi- 
dence that Mr. Grass is an efficient 
dairyman and a judge of good cattle. 
During the half year period beginning 
October 1, 1924, the butterfat yield 
was 2,209.1 pounds produced on a ra- 
tion consisting of silage, fodder corn, 
clover hay, ground oats and barley, 
bran, linseed meal, and ear corn dur- 
ing the early part of the period. The 
total feed cost was $517.19. This in 
terms of cost per pound of butterfat 
equals 23.5 cents, without considering 
the value of the skimmilk which indi- 
rectly brought returns through the 
125 hogs marketed annually. 

To an average diversified farmer 
this return from one department 
would place Mr. Grass out of the 
health type class of farmers. Never- 
theless, believing his herd could in- 
crease the monthly cream check by a 
three-time-a-day-milking plan, as 
used by another member of the testing 
association on a few cows during that 
year, he adopted this plan. In addi- 
tion he installed a drinking cup sys- 
tem in his barn and improved the 
roughage with alfalfa hay at the be- 
ginning of his second year in the cow 
testing unit. Except for earlier hous- 
ing, necessitated by an unusually cold 
and wet October, these were the only 
influences on the increased production 
of the 1925—26 period that the owner 
and tester, Fred B. Hedberg, could 
discern. 

On an average each cow produced 
69.58 pounds of butterfat more during 
the second period ending March 31, 
equivalent to 11.6 pounds a month. 
Most notable is the fact that this in- 
crease was made under very ordinary 
farm conditions, with no extravagant 
outlay in buildings. With its record- 
ing of the feed costs and production 
account, cow testing pointed the way 
to this profitable change in the dairy 
methods, which signify that three 
times a day milking is practical during 
the winter months. Little theorizing 


_was indulged in during my interview 


with Mr. Grass, nor was it necessary, 
for the herd book tells the story com- 
pletely and exactly. “If it didn’t pay 
I wouldn’t be doing it.” That was 
the terse statement he made regarding 
the results of what was a new step in 
practicing a three-time-a-day-milking 
plan on an average farm in this sec- 
tion. 

Labor costs necessarily increase un- 
der the three times a day milking. 
However, Mr. Grass always hires a 
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acre farm, so this change merely 
necessitated a rearrangement of tim 
spent on the farm activities. As ¢) 
result the total labor cost remaineg 
the same with a more systematic ad! 
justment of time. 
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MR. GRASS OF MINNESOTA WHO. 
FOUND THREE TIMES A DAY MILK- 
ING PROFITABLE DURING THE 
WINTER MONTHS 


fat production, feed costs, and dateo 
freshening for the two periods. Du 
ing the period of 1924—25, four heii 
ers were in their first season of milk 
ing to which a casual observer migh 
ascribe the increase of the herd. Hon) 
ever, the remaining eight cows pri 
duced 1,570.6 pounds of butterfat th’ 
first six months and 2,074.2 the secon _ 
period, an increase of 494.6 pound: 
or 31.3 per cent. | 


Table I—Production Oct. 1, 1924 to Man 
31, 1925 ‘ 


Cost of Date & 
fresh ‘Al 


Cow Milk Fat ~ feed- | 
Lbs Lbs. Yr 
Roxie 4,896 176.9 $46.29 Sept. || 
Bess 4,992 195.6 46.29 Sept. | 
Bessie 5,325 179.7 45.82 Oct. 5 | 
Jane 5,157 183.0 46.39 Sept. y 
Beth 6,350 265.6 46.29  Oct.1 | 
Bob 5,708 218.2 48.06 Sept. | 
Sally 4,382 158.1". 48.25. Oct. 157} 
Rough 4,110 141.9 48.14 Oct. 15 | 
Belle 5,714 282.7 44.66 Oct. 25 
Lady 4,612 159.8 44.66  Oct.25 | 
Black 4,686 184.5 38.04 Dec.1 | 
Bettie 8,201. 1184) 29.30) Dec | 
ay 
Total 59,078 2,209.1 $517.19 || 
Ave. 4,923 184.1 43.10 cae 


Table Il—-Production Oct. 1, 1925 to Mar) 
31, 1926. i 
Cost of Date ; 
Cow Milk Fat feed fresh A 
Lbs. Lbs. ree 4. 
Roxie 6,567 230.7 $42.44 — Sept., 
Bess 6,104 241.5 42.84 Sept. — 
Bessie 17,652 276.1 45.98 Sept. | 
Jane 7,200 265.9 43.04 Sept. 
Beth 7,260 288.2 45.98 — Sept. | 
Bob 7,699 2841 5489 Oct. | 
Sally 6,326 179.8 41.88 Oct. — 
Rough 7,021. 237.8 48.04 Sept. 
Belle 6,798 265.1 45.10 Oct. 
Lady 7,894 276.4 45.70 Oct. © | 
Black 7,944 ~ 817.3 > 46.00 © Oct. 4M 
Bettie 4,974 187.8 40.04 Jan. 
Total 86,489 3,044.07 $536.88 8 
Ave. 7,207 253.68 44.74 
Feed costs were computed at tl 
same rate for both years, the tot 


cost being $19.69 greater during t) 
second period of six months, or an a) 
erage of $1.64 per cow. This slig. 
increase in cost is more than offset 
the total increased production of | ' 
pounds fat, which at the prevailir 


; i 
price of 51 cents a pound brought 
es 


Grass an increased return of $425. 
or $35.48 per cow. The average pro 
per cow over cost of feed during t 
first period was $50.79, which was 1 
creased to $84.64 during the secol 
period. This shows an increased pr« 


Fe 


per cow of $33.84 over feed cost for 
ie second .period, or a total of 
106.15 for the 12 cows in the herd. 
The feed cost per pound fat was re- 
aced from 23.5 cents during the first 
sriod of 17.6 cents during the second 
ariod. This is a reduction of 5.9 cents 
pound or 25 per cent lower cost. 
educed to terms of butter this lower 
st is equivalent to an increase of 
»arly five cents a pounds for butter, 
hich would be considered very at- 
‘active in any marketing plan and 
‘ould bring in a large and enthusias- 
e membership of any organization 
»complishing this result. 

The feed consumption during the 
vo periods illustrates the value of 
e better roughage supplied during 
e second period. There was a reduc- 
‘on in the feed consumption per cow 
/ over 1,000 pounds in dry roughage 
hd 500 pounds silage, with an in- 
‘ease of nearly 600 pounds grain. 
he cost per pound fat was most 
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were inclined to ascribe a no incon- 
siderable amount of this to the two 
rations fed. However, we were sur- 
prised, as the reader may be sur- 
prised, to find that according to 
standard analysis the cows during the 
first period received more than suffi- 
cient total nutrients to produce the 
same quantity of milk they did in the 
second period, but they did lack some- 
thing over a half pound of protein to 
do this. During the second year, al- 
though the daily allowance of total 
nutrients was less and the protein was 
greater, they had sufficient total nu- 
trients for the amount of milk pro- 
duced and were slightly under the re- 
quired protein. The following tabular 
statement shows these comparisons: 


Table IV—Computations Based on Tables I, 
II, and III Showing Digestible Nutrients Con- 
sumed, and Daily Production Per Cow During 
the Two Six-month Periods Ending in March 
1925 and 1926, Together with Feeding Stand- 
ard Requirements for the Indicated Production 
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WM. LOUDEN 
Holdsthefirstpat- 
ent_ever 

by U.S. Govern- 
menton a Manure 
ier. 
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No More Wheslhorton | | 
Drudgery for Me! 


You too can ease up the hardest job of the barn—take 
the drudgery out of it—and save time. Send the coupon 
below for full information on the Louden Manure Carrier. 
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reely affected by the decreased con- hale period | Used 365 days every year. John Rissler, Durand, Wis., 
umption of roughage, as during both io Urotal protein Dex cows Wa: we 806 44g | says: “I wouldn’t trade mine for a good grain binder if 
priods it required practically 9 lbs. 5 Total nutrients per I couldn’t get another. My 11-year-old boy easily cleans 
a to produce 1 lb. fat. contlbe 3,996 3,751 | the pa ey ary piel Ls puekelnan, xenvilie: N.D., 
c - 8. Daily protein per cow, lbs. 2.2 2.5 says: makes the care of cows an orses a pleasure 
i The following table ah elk record 4. Daily nutrients per cow, instead of drudgery”. Hundreds of letters like these. 
: the kind and average amount of Ibs. 22.2 20.8 This Big, Durable 
ed consumed by each cow during the _ 5. Daily milk per cow, lbs. 27.3 40.0 
y g Louden Manure 
‘vo periods: 6. Average per cent fat 8.74 8.52 fe 
7. Required daily* 3.75 3.50 e . arrier 
eee os vad Con A. Protein 21t022 26028 | Labor-Saving Barn Equipment | 
tee ack Caer Daring the: Two Six- B. Total nutrients 16.1 to 17.6 19.3 to 20.9 Fill out the coupon now—while you are thinking about it —for the Paved ials m4 canal of Fate 
y F 8. Nutritive ratio latest news about the labor-saving and profit-making results from 5 Get th full ais Ng! 
Month Periods NGPA ST iraed 1to9 1 to 7.6 using Louden Barn Equipment. Durably built and reasonably priced. Denn bringaxt. Waren honk bahar 
Si Si B. Standard require- Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions keep cows securely and com- _ steel rail track, heavy tub spot 
| ix ix ak 1to7 Tto 6.6 fortably in their places—permit them to lie down and get up easily, | welded—a carrier for lifetime ser- 
} months months : in “pasture-comfort’’. Individually or lever operated. Louden Water vice, and the biggest time and 
| ending ending In- De- tMiuinnadl Mencizenienta oe Rae A00dS ata Bowlsprorplly inssects the milk yield and pay for themselves ina few labor-saver you can put in your 
Mch. 31, Mch. 31, crease crease REG Ta len va baainatnel aheratantitngiend weeks. Save turning cows out to icy tank water—make more money, _ barn. Fill out and mail the coupon. 
i 1925 1926 quality of milk shown in 5 and 6. (Oo WRITE for PRINTED —@=282222222825ee55252=5= 
| Lt MATTER ON— 1 MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: 
i ies Lee Lbs. or The standard analysis may not tell j i “y atl 4 Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks, ST ase 
Sage : i . Na " ull, Cow an a ens, - ourt St., Fairfield, lowa 
(rn fodder 2,508 1.087 1421 the whole story, particularly when ap- oH @vi Manger Divisions, Cupolas, @ | Send me postpaid, without obligation, infor- 
(ver hay 1,312 802 510 plied to the corn fodder which was fed (| Ji Dh felgtaler pale peices Bull ‘ Pils ar aces aa Wie te 
- ° ° > | N 7 afi, ay lools, Fower anure Carriers and Stanchions 
talfa hay 870 870 at the rate of 14 pounds daily during } et HS A Hoists, Barn and Garage @ LU Water Bowls 0 Barn Plan Helps 
(rn 312 477 165 t r ri n unds Fura é 7 Door Hangers, Roof Win- & O Complete Ventilating Systems 
e st period and only po a7, : 
Irley 394 394 daily. duri Wy a Sod aiaity; dows,Hog House Equipment. & 
(ts 518 1,558 1,040 aily during the second period. It is We have an easy Pay-From-Income plan for installing this § Name. 
lan 340 138 202 quite possible that the cows did not | better equipment. Mention if you desire details. a rowan 
(. meal 83 61 22 recover 3% protein and 53 per cent The Louden Machinery Company habe. ee 
<a BEAD Sor0 1061 otal nutrients when corn fodder was 1213 Court St. (Zst. 1867) Fairfield, Iowa H a ie ; a 
awe 4,528 3.991 537 consumed in these quantities daily. Albany, N.Y. Toledo, O. St.Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. g I have ++ ++ COWS. -... --. horses 
rain 1,642 2,229 587 In general, the improved effect to be 
he teen $43.10 $44.74 $1.64 expected from the ration of the second 
he tg ~ PE ae year was quite largely in its better 
184 254 70 balance and the increase in protein. 
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The twelve cows on which the rec- 
(ds were compared and two heifers 
eded last fall comprise the milking 
Ird on the Grass farm, which occu- 
12s a quarter section located near 
lavana village. A herd of fourteen 
lad might seem at first mention to 
t too small for so large a farm, yet 
te plan of fewer and better cows, 
cred for and fed efficiently, has 
Loved to be the most profitable. 

In addition to dairying, Duroc- 
ersey swine are raised extensively 
<d contribute a large share of the 
ital income of the farm, as there 


ino other source of revenue beside 


(irying and swine except an av- 
cage farm poultry flock. About 125 
kes are marketed each year. 

Epiror’s NotTeE:—The rather un- 
iual increase of 40 per cent in pro- 
action aroused our interest and we 


However, even during the second year 
when the total nutrients supplied 
were approximately correct according 
to the standard, the nutritive ratio 
stood at 1 to 7.6 instead of the recom- 
mended ration of 1 to 6.4 for the pro- 
duction of 40 pounds daily of 3.5% 
milk. 

From the record as given it would 
appear that the 40% increase in pro- 
duction was quite largely the com- 
bined effect of three times a day milk- 
ing, adequate water supply, and a 
somewhat better balanced ration, and 
possibly that intangible improvement 
in production of cows in certain years 
without apparent reason. The owner 
of these cows has an excellent record 
of production to strive for and to 
beat, besides which he has the satis- 
faction that comes from an increased 
profit of over $400 for six months of 
intelligent work. 


Associated Gas and Electric 


System 


Founded in 1852 


The 20 Major Executives Average 21 
Years Utility Experience 


The properties in the Associated System are oper- 
ated by men all of whom have been successfully 
engaged for many years in the various phases of 


public utility business. 


In addition the Associated properties have the 
services of one of the oldest and most widely known 
organizations engaged in the supervision of public 


utilities. 


Some of the properties were built by the present 


management more than 20 years ago. 


Under their 


supervision the properties have steadily increased 
in the number of customers and in earnings. 


The Associated System has pursued conservative 


financial and business policies. 


It serves a 2,300,000 


population and has over 37,000 shareholders in 46 


states and 18 foreign countries. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 
0 
NGAS E ELECTRIC 
\) 


61 Broadway 


1906 


N Write for our “Illustrated Year Book” 


7 Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


New York 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COW 


THE GRASS HERD THAT TOLD AN INTERESTING STORY 
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The Feeding of Dairy Cows 
(Continued faom page 112) 

during which time feed them ade- 
quately to the extent that they will 
be in good condition when they fresh- 
en. For cows that produce up to 300 
Ibs. of fat a year, the above practice 
in most cases will suffice to meet their 
mineral requirements. The chief fac- 
tors are the feeding of plenty of le- 
gume hay, the rest periods, and the 
adequate feeding when dry. 

Direct sunlight and green grass are 
known to influence mineral assimila- 
tion to a greater extent than any oth- 
er factors. From this it follows that 
the best time to build up any mineral 
depletion that may have occurred in 
the cow’s body during the time of 
her greatest need is in the summer 


Smoking refreshment 


WHY is it that the enjoyment of 
Camels never fails? That you can 
light them all day and far into the 
night with never a loss of smoothness, 
mildness and incomparable fra- 
gtance? It’s simply a question of 
quality. Camels contain the choicest 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
grown. Camels are given an expert 
blending found in no other cigarette. 

First thing in the morning. Late 
at night. Before or after breakfast, 
lunch or dinner. Light Camels as 
liberally as you choose, one after the 
other, as often as you desire the cheer- 
ing comfort of a cigarette. You will 


te Bo Ji 


© 1927 
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time, in direct sunlight, 
grass when the cow is dry. 

The same practice applies also to 
higher producing cows but it is 
thought that even with this their 
mineral requirements are not fully 
met. To supplement the ration a sim- 
ple mineral mixture is recommended. 
The mixture is composed of equal 
parts by weight of salt, bone meal, 
and finely ground limestone. It may 
be self-fed or 3 to 4 ounces given 
daily to each cow in her feed. It is 
advisable to ‘feed it the year round. 
There is no objection to feeding it to 
lower producing cows. 

The salt supplies sodium and chlo- 
rine, the bone meal supplies calcium 
(lime) and phosphorus, and the lime- 
stone supplies calcium. In sections 
where goiter in calves is experienced, 
it is recommended that a tablespoon- 


on green 


ful of a solution of one ounce of po- 
tassium iodide in one gallon of water 
be sprinkled on the feed of each preg- 
nant cow each day for at least the 
latter half of the pregnancy period. 


Vitamins 


Of late years science has discovered 
that proteins, carbohydrates, fats, 
and mineral matter are not the only 
factors that influence the nutrition of 
cows. These new discoveries are 
called vitamins of which five have 
been somewhat studied more for their 
effects rather than their composition. 
Of these five, only two or possibly 
three are of concern to dairymen. 

Vitamin A, the first discovered, is 
found in butterfat, cod liver oil, yei- 
low corn, and in the green parts of 
plants. It is not rendered inactive by 
drying as in haymaking. Well cured 


that never ends 


get always the refreshing thrill of 
smoking pleasure. 

Camel perfection has resulted in a 
demand that has never been known 
before or since. 
been cigarette popularity that could 
compare with Camel’s. Each year, 
millions of experienced smokers, who 
are willing to pay any price for quality, 
find in Camels every good thing 
they’ve ever wanted in a cigarette. 

Here’s a smoke invitation that’s 
leading millions to an entirely new 
conception of cigarette contentment 
and satisfaction— . 

“Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. 


There has never 
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vitamin to meet their needs. Cere 


—_—. 
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| Aplin & Benjamin and Geo. M 


for a 7T-year-old springer that h. 
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hay, especially legume hay, suppl 
this vitamin in liberal amounts and 
is thought that cows liberally fed | 
good roughage receive enough of 


grains, aside from yellow corn, a 
generally poor in vitamin A. 
milk is likewise poor in vitamin A, 
fact that must be considered in fee 
ing young calves. Some whole n 
containing the fat should be conti 
ued until the calves begin to eat son 
legume hay. Skimmilk may ah 
entirely substituted for whole mi 
The chief functions of vitamii 
seem to be to promote growth in 
young, immature animal and to pi 
tect health in the adult. The it 
man who feeds good rations such 
have already been suggested in 
vious articles, need not worry abo 
vitamin A. 
The second vitamin that may | 
cern dairymen is the fourth one d 
covered, commonly known as D, 
the antirachitic vitamin. Its — 
function, so far as is known, is to Di 
mote the assimilation of minera. 
particularly caleium and phosphor 
For this reason it prevents riche 
young’ _ growing animals and ost: 
porosis in mature animals that 1, 
large quantities of calcium as w 
heavy producing dairy cows. 
The problem of mineral assimi: 
tion is, therefore, closely linked | 
with vitamin D in that the one st 
plies the actual mineral substan) 
while the other promotes its stor 
and use in the cow’s body. Goo 
tions and the right kind of cow m 
agement as have already been si 
gested under “minerals,” usually 
care of the requirement for vi 
min D. Be lh 
A third vitamin called X may he: 
something to do with feeding ¢ 
It has to do with reproduction o 
young. Too little is known about 
occurrence in dairy feeds to war: 
further statement. : 
The next article of the series 
conclude it with a summary of the 
portant factors in calculating 
rations and other factors that i 
ence the efficiency of the feeds use ed 


101 Wisconsin Grade Guer 
seys Sold for $15,200 


The sale of grade Guernseys h 
January 18 at Waukesha, Wi 


row & Sons Co. was a good one 
very fair prices for good grades 
hundred one grade cows and heif 
of milking age brought $15,206 
average of just over $150 each. Ve 
head sold for $200 or over ang 
one under $100. ; al q 

The top price of the Rate was $! 


official record of 807 lbs. butterit 
from 18,012 lbs. of milk. John. 
Davis of Wisconsin purchased | ’ 
with Geo. Hankinson of Pennsylva: 
the largest buyer, the last conte 
bidder. 

It is interesting to note that se 
of the nine cows selling for $200) 
more had production records. 


1927 Dairy Cattle Cong! | 
Dates a 


Secretary Estel of the Dairy t 
tle Congress at Waterloo, Ia., 2 
nounces the dates for the 1927 i " 
as September 26—October 2 | i 
sive. 


Not His 

“Did my wife speak at the me 
yesterday?” 
“IT don’t know your wife, bu 
was a tall, trim lady who rosé 
said she could not find words 
press her feelings!” 
“That wasn’t my witel 
turen (Christiana). 


Trailing Holsteins to South 
| America 
(Continued from page 115) 


‘soundings as we advanced, and find- 
ing most of the time about six fath- 
‘oms of water. A few miles out from 
Buenaventura, somebody was discov- 
ered coming toward us, paddling at 
a remarkable clip. By and by we 
met and it turned out to be the pilot, 
although you never would have 
guessed it. We slowed down so he 
‘and his assistant paddler could lash 
their dugout to the Humming Bird 
and come aboard the rope ladder that 
was already dangling over the side 
for their convenience. 

The pilot was a little, old-looking 
‘body, of about 65 years I would 
judge—although ages in this country 
are deceiving—spectacled, barefoot- 
ed, and quite disgusted because we 
jhad not waited until tomorrow to 
arrive. He said they did not expect 
as until manana and for that reason 
we should not have come till then. 
‘But no one argued with him and he 
lid not refuse to pilot over the course 
pf the channel so, I guess, his indig- 
pation must have died out. 

Once the anchors were sunk in the 
dlack Colombian mud, the doctor 
same aboard. But not finding the con- 
sagion or rash on any, the yellow flag 
vas allowed down. But not the Co- 
,ombian; it stays on the foremast un- 
vil we leave. Three customs men re- 
main on the ship to, so far as I can 
ee, save board ashore—a custom, 
olombian. Together they took out 
heir pistols and shot all their ammu- 
ution away, practicing on tin cans 
loating past the ship. The steward 
in the Humming Bird gets a bonus 
yack in New York providing he can 
eed the crew under a certain figure, 
o naturally he is not pleased with 
heir company. 

We have some autos, corrugated 
oofiing, and barbed wire for the Co- 
ombians, 700 tons in all; but just 
ow long it will take to discharge it 
obody knows. And nobody ventures 
) guess and particularly those who 
ave been in this port before. The 
/ooms were out and the winches 
iled; we were all set to begin un- 
vading at 3 p. m., but something 
arned up ashore with the stevedores 
| 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
NEW BERN, N.C 
Send FREE booklet and other Data 


NAME 
CITY 
R. F.D. 


STATE 


voupon Will Bring You 
dappiness and Success 


"ONG stretches of meadow land, green and fresh 

with the breath of the Atlantic upon it. Sprawl- 
(@ ing rivers, kissed by Carolina willows, exhaling 
)_@ silent enchantment that grips the heart with its 
imise of peace and plenty. A country that knows 
(y Spring, refreshed in summer by cool East winds, 
\rmed in winter by the kindly Gulf Stream, blessed 
\h a natural beauty that never fades. Cattle grazo 
j\cefully along the splendid roads that lead to 
irkets, to wide-awake towns, to excellent schools, to 
jive churches. Rural telephone and electric lines 
jliate from New Bern throughout the country, The 
Yole is a picture of success. This is the New Bern 
pare whisperfhg to you of health, of wealth, of 
»piness. Obey that impulse. Mail-the coupon NOW! 


| — Facts — 

Average temperature of 62 degrees. Warm win- 

ters, cool summers. Fertile soil. Pure water. 
All-year grazing for cattle. A wealth of good 

| roads and waterways. A splendid market for 

| truck, live stock and dairy products. Compet- 

| ing railroads. Low priced Jand. Excellent 
Sch systems and churches. Friendly peo- 


ple—let us tell you the:story without obligation. 
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and the plans fell through. Now it 
will be manana. 

December 29. Early the gangway 
was cluttered with hold-tarps, hatch- 
planks, strongbacks, cables, blocks, 
tackle, and negroes in miscellaneous 
number. These stevedores are brok- 
en-down black boys shipped down 
here from the mines in the interior 
to recover health and at same time be 
earning a stipend. They are a slow 
lot but of course the pay is no incen- 
tive to hurry, so there is really two 
sides to the question. But if the 
number of pieces of raiment they 
wear is any criterion of the relative 
cost of living, then you would say 
they don’t need more pay. They 
came on the ship barefooted, bare- 
legged, barebacked, and mostly bare- 
headed, many wearing just loin 
cloths. Again, some wear a necktie 
without a shirt. 

These blacks are dull and simple 
and everybody takes advantage of 
them, we included. I have just dealt 
a raincoat without sleeves for two 
bunches of bananas, and if this hom- 
bre has any luck in the other fellow’s 
banana plantation tonight, the’ ex- 
change will take place in the morn- 
ing. But ignorant as they are, they 
are not so thick that they have not 
contracted two of the white man’s 
vices, namely, profanity—which is 
spoken fluently—and stealing. Every- 
body keeps his cabin door locked on 
board ship. 

December 30. A gang of black 
boys tried to work at the cargo all 
night, but a deluge at 2 a. m. drove 
them to shelter, a good many con- 
gregating in front of my cabin. They 
talked and gabbled in Spanish which 
let me out on everything but the 
noise. 

To bring this ship through the 
canal cost $6,200, or one dollar per 
cargo ton, which is quite a charge. 
But when you stop to consider that it 
would take three times that amount 
to steam it around the Horn, then it 
does not sound so unreasonable after 
all. 

It is 3:30 p. m. and a great com- 
motion has just taken place among 
the black boys. It is a conference on 
conditions; the barbed wire pricks 
their feet, so they have decided to 
knock off with the work for today, or 
till manana. 

[Eprror’s Notre: This is the third of 
a series of six articles by Mr. Beattie. 
The next will appear in an early is- 
sue. | 


Thermos Bottles on Wheels 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN :—Thermos bot- 
tle tanks on wheels, capable of haul- 
ing milk hundreds of miles through 
intense heat with only a two-degree 
rise in temperature, are being 
used by the Riverview dairy of Port- 
land, Oregon. They are handling 
milk from the Woodland district in 
Southwestern Washington at a cost 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds as com- 
pared with 25 cents in ordinary cans. 
As a result, the Clarke-Cowlitz Dairy- 
men’s Association has a contract with 
Riverview under which it is more 
profitable to sell whole milk than to 
make cheese at its Woodland factory, 
and cheesemaking has just about 
been discontinued. : 

For milk cooled on the farm and 
again at the plant before loading into 
the 11,000 gallon tank wagons, the 
association receives 15 cents per 
pound butterfat above the highest 
Portland market price for sour 
cream, which for two years past 
has been much more satisfactory 
than cheese prices. The contract is 
binding upon the Portland distributor 
only during the latter half of each 
year. During the first half of each 
year it may have the association’s 
surplus at the same price if desired. 

Oregon. 'G. N. ANGELL. 
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Select the feeds 
that fot 


YOUR farm 
YOUR herd 


Dairy farms, and dairy herds, differ greatly. What’s 
good for one herd may not be best for another. 
That’s why Quaker offers a complete line of feeds, 
and helps you to determine exactly the combination 
that will give you best results. 


Use prepared feeds. They save time and 
labor and insure a proper supply of min- 
erals, vitamins and proteins. But use the 
feeds that meet your particular conditions. 


av? poy 


eng 
Loss NAN 


One of these good rations, selected with 
consideration for the hay, and other rough- 
age you have (or used with Quaker Sugared 
Schumacher) will give you a combination 
ideally suited to your conditions and herd. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher jis the 
famous palatable and digestible carbo- 
hydrate feed. Our special process en- 
ables us to make this a dry, clean 
molasses feed that is easy to handle. 
Milch cows relish it. It may be used 
with one of the three Quaker high pro- 
tein rations as the carbohydrate part 
of your feed. It is ideal for young stock, 
dry stock, horses, and swine, too. 


Send for free book, ‘‘The Dairy Herd.’’ It tells you just 
what you want to know about feeding and gives other val- 
uable information on the management, breeding, and selec- 
tion of dairy cows. 


If your dealer does not handle Quaker 
Feeds write us direct for informa- 
tion on where you can obtain them. 


Made by 


The Quaker Qals Gmpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Schumacher Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Rations Feeds Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 
1600 Railway Exchange Bldg., Dept. 240 Chicago, Ill. 


Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your book, “The Dairy Herd.” |. : 
o* 


IA 


The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance, 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 
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WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 
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Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Closing Out—Registered Holstein cattle on account 
of subdividing farm. 30 head as follows: 12 cows 
three to eight years of age, 3 from thousand pound 
dams and 2 out of 975 pound dams; 9 two year old 
heifers due to freshen soon; 4 yearling heifers; 4 
heifer calves; 1 bull calf; and herd sire, King 
Lavera Homestead 297960, thousand pound show bull 
8rd prize as a two year old at the National Dairy 
Show and Ist prize as a three year old at Illinois 
State Fair. This is opportunity seldom offered to 
anyone wishing to start in Holstein business. A real 
herd of cattle that we spent years in getting together. 
Priced to sell. BAINRIDGE FARM, Lisle, Illinois. 

Grade Holsteins—Springing and fresh cows and first 
class heifers from an area tested county. Clean cattle 
at right prices from a breeder with 30 years’ ex- 
perience. Can also furnish grade or registered Guern- 
seys. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-Spl 

Holsteins—Get your next Ormsby bred bull from 
State Institutional herd. Bred for high yearly produc- 
tion. Send for tree bull list. Can furnish nice lot 
of grade heifer calves. BOARD OF CONTROL, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 3-6 

For Saie—22 head grade Holsteins and 1 registered 
bull, Prieed reasonable. WARREN HORGAN, Pala- 
tine, Dlinois, 26 miles from Chicago. 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 Ibs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
‘Wisconsin. 2°" 

For Immediate Sale—Herd of forty registered Hol- 
steins most}y fresh young cows. Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes breeding. H. E. CHIZEK, Wahpeton, N. D. 

For Sale—30 head of high grade Holsteins, fresh 
cows and springers, E. E. LEWIS, R. R. 3, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 3-2 

Holstein Bud. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 


milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 
Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, registered, 


$100. ALFAKORN FARM, Evansville, Wis. 2-5 
if you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. g-* 
High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. HH. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. 7-* 

Guernseys—Have sold my farm; will sell all cows; 
beavy producers; young; most of them to freshen; 
tuberculin tested. G. B. NEWCOME, Pewaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

My Entire Herd grade Guernseys and four pure 
breds. Big producers. Clean herd. Result of 20 
year’s breeding. A bargain. FRANK PEPIN, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 3-2 

Registered Guernsey Bulls, serviceable age. Guar- 
anteed breeders. Accredited herd. Bargains. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 3-2 

Guernsey Bulls of serviceable age. OTIS A. MAR- 
KEN, Valders, Wisconsin. 3-3 

Grade Guernseys—We are offering for sale 13 year- 
ling heifers T. B. tes'ed, free from disease. Priced 
to sell GUST GRABS & SON, Kiel, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—Special offering 2 registered Guernsey 
lacifer calves and 1 bull not related. See display ad 


page 166. LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, Homer 
Rundell, Livingston, Wis. 1-* 

Guernsey Bulls for sale, 4 to 13 months. Dam’s 
record 650 Ibs, fat. Popular breeding. Write DALE 
K. RUNDELL, Livingston, Wisconsin. 3-3 


Registered Guernsey Bull and heifer calves and 
yearling heifers. ALBERT B. HANSEN, Luck, Wis- 
consin. 1-3 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

High Grade Guernseys. Justamere Guernsey Farm 
is offering your choice of herd, no reactors, 60 day 
wetest guaranteed if they go into clean place. Fresh, 
springing and fall cows. Prices very reasonable. 
CHAS, W. BLOTT, Mukwonago, Wis. 17-* 

Guernsey Bulls of serviceable age from A. R. dams; 
also grade Guernsey springers. FRUIT BROS., Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 1-3 

A good herd ‘of heavy producing Guernseys, 22 
young cows, registered bull. T. B. tested, free from 
disease. Priced reasonable. C. J. FRIES, Ogdensburg, 
Wisconsin. 2-2 

For Sale—Four young Registered Guernsey cows. 
Fresh. Half-sisters to a 906-pound class leader. Fed- 
eral accredited herd. HARVEY LONGLEY, Dousman, 
Wisconsin. 2-2 

Guernseys for sale. Rock County Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association Co-operative. Write FARM BUREAU, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 2-4 

Guernsey Herd for Sale—20 heavy producing, young, 
high grade cows, T. B. tested, free from disease. 
Priced reasonable. WALTER KEMP, Ogdensburg, 
Wisconsin. 26-6 

For Sale—Sophie Tormenter bull calves from one to 
eight months old, out of high class cows. If inter- 
ested, write for full particulars. C. F. KNECHTEL, 
Larned, Kansas. 

Flora’s Queen’s Raleigh’s Grandsons for sale cheap. 
From extra good dams. Federal accredited. J. L. 
SNYDER, Holden, Missouri. 

Registered Jerseys. L. & C. MASON, Armington, 
Tinois. 27-4 

Registered Brawn Swiss Bulls. Three to fourteen 
months old. Herd federal accredited. JOHN ROCKE, 
Carlock, Ill. 2-2 

Brown Swiss Cattle—Herd Federal Accredited, from 
famous Hull breeding. Write your wants. Prices 
reasonable. S. C. BOOHER, Albany, Indiana. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


“<< Wanted to Buy—30 to 40 high grade or’ registered 


Gitsernseys, fresh or very close up springers, not over 


5 yeass or under 3 years old. What have you? 
GREENWOOD & HADLEY, R. 6, Bloomington, Ind. 

Wanted—TWo grade Guernsey cows fresh or freshen 
soon, Must be Glean and producers. State age and 
price, cash. BLACK WOLF POINT FARMS, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 

Wanted—High Grade Guernsey heifers from 8 to 
12 months old. Must be priced right. OWEN 
SKILES, R. 8, Frankfort, Indiana. 

Wanted—Holstein bull. Will buy old one if records 
and individuality are exceptionally good, M. BURKE, 
Dorchester, Iowa. 4 


MACHINERY 


For Sale—De Laval Milker; Pulso pump No. 45; 
General Electric Motor, 2 H. P.—A.C.; two single 
milking units; one extra can; all first class condi- 
tion; eighteen sets stall cocks. Price $225.00. JOHN 


MANNING, Clarksville, Tenn. 
For Sale—Slightly used 6 H. P. International 
gasoline or kerosene engine. Will guarantee con- 


dition. First check for $75.00 takes this bargain. 
L. G. JOHNSON, Box 217, Whitewater, Wis. 3-2 

No More Infected Quarters. Use the Automatic Air 
Trap Milk Tube. Practically eliminates infection. 
$1.00 each, postpaid. Agents wanted. Money back 
if not satisfied. H. C. GLISSMANN, Jr., Patentee, 
Sta. B., Omaha, Nebr. 3-2 

Two double unit Empire milker. Pump, tank, pipe, 
fittings for 24 cows. Pails, valves, good. No further 
use to me. First $75 check takes this bargain. TAMES 
McNEILLY, Center Junction, Iowa. 

Wanted—Farmers, who would like to make $20.00 
or more per acre by growing soybeans with the corn, 
to write for 36 page book. Address L. C, NOTBOHM, 
Rome, Wisconsin. 2-3 

New Perfection Two Double Unit milking machine 
used only sixty days. Will sell at big discount for 
want of use. OSCAR D. GRUVER, Abbottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 1-3 

Another Bargain—Complete two-unit DeLayal Milk- 
er, everything but piping. First check for $125.00 takes 
it.or will ship C. O. D. J. C. MARLOW, Mankato, 
Minnesota, 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. AANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Cherry pasteurizer, 150 gallon capacity. 
Brown recording thermometer used less than one year. 
MRS. AGNES RUEHMAN, R. 5, Davenport, Ia. 2-2 

Separator Bargain for quick sale. Seven new separa: 
tors in original boxes, F. J. NICHOLS, Box 255, 
Lansing, Michigan. 3-4 

Boilers, new 5 horse flueless, $170. All sizes, low 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, _ Springfield, 
Ohio, 3-Spl 

De Laval Milker—Large pump; two single units; 
one extra pail. In first class condition. Willing to 
sacrifice. R. B. FOWLER, Hartford, Michigan. 


For Sale—New Page electric, two unit milker, 
$200.00. Cost $315.00. H. E, ANDERSON, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 3-2 

Two Unit DeLaval Milker used ninety days, Com- 
plete. WALTER SCHMIDT, Burlington, Wis. 

Wanted—Junior churn for farm creamery. GUY 
BRADBURY, Holden, Mo. 

Wanted—Used Hinman Milker. Must be cheap. 


Address BOX 294, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


DOGS 
Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, — intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and _ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-% 
German Police Puppies, 3 months old. Pedigree 


contains four International Grand Champions, one 
Reserve Grand Champion, and_ six champions. 
ROBERT JAMISON, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—Pups, Shepherd-Collie cross, born Oct, 
29, 1926. Price $6.00 each, WARNER HEITZ, R. 1, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

English Shepherd Pups. 
AURENTZ, Hamel, Minnesota. 

Pedigreed German Police Puppies, Hohendyk strain. 
LLOYD ZIMBRICK, Beardsley, Minnesota, 


POULTRY 
Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse Geese, McCRADIE, Hen- 
drum, Minnesota. 1-4 
Mites exterminated from any chicken house in 
thirty days without oil, spray, or poison. Method en- 
dorsed by Minnesota School of Agriculture. Write for 
free circular. A. D. SCHIEK, 307E Fawkes Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 2-2 


BABY CHICKS 


Unusual chicks—Peters-Certified now for the fourth 
season sent with a real guarantee to live. . This in- 
sures that the chicks are properly hatched from 
healthy flocks and helps protect you against loss dur- 
ing the first two weeks which may occur if chicks aro 
not delivered in perfect condition. We are a_reliable 
organization of 250 successful poultry breeders and 
supply at very reasonable prices only chicks from our 
own Peters-Certified flocks having high egg production 
records. All popular breeds perfected in egg laying 
and health by our poultry specialist, A. G. Peters, as 
explained in our illustrated catalog supplied on re- 
quest, which also tells how you can secure a compli- 
mentary copy of our valuable poultry book, “‘A Money- 
Making System of Poultry Breeding.’”’ PHTURS- 
CERTIFIED POULTRY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Just. address Peters-Farm, Box 571, Newton, Ia. 2-* 

Liberal Discount on Broiler Chicks—Get chicks for 
broilers that you can raise. We can supply left-overs 
from heavy, or light breeds from Peters’ Certified 
Flocks. These are positively not culls, but’ big, 
strong, bright eyed chicks that grow rapidly. Order 
now. Big discount on orders booked early. These are 
exceptional values. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for catalog and price list. PETERS POULTRY 
FARM, Box 572, Newton, Iowa. 26-* 

Pure Bred Chicks from high egg producing breed- 
ers. All breeders Hogan tested and strictly culled 
for correct size, type, color, and health; correctly 
mated for high egg production. Write for our new 
free- ‘‘Poultry Profits’’ book containing valuable in- 
formation for the poultry raiser. 
on all orders booked early. Pure bred chicks of all 
standard breeds for immediate delivery. WEDGE- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Box 188, Pontiac, Ill. 3-* 


FOXES . 


Alaskan Blue and Silver Black Foxes—Breeder- 
agents wanted, who will start with our foxes, in- 


Males $3.50. JOHN 


sured 12 months, express paid. Booklet free. Twenty 
year references, six banks. CLEARY BROS. FOX 
FARMS, Seattle. Washington, 20-12 


EXCHANGE 
Will Exchange equity in quarter section farm, for 
dairy cows. THEODORE M. JACOBSON, Route 4, 
Worthington, Minn. 2-2 


, 
SWINE 
Wanted to Purchase—Thorough pedigreed Tamworth 
hoar 3 er 4 months old. J. J. HARRINGTON, 
812-38 §& ‘Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Large Yorkshire oars and bred gilts, MIUTON 
HAND, Center Point, Iowa. 2-4 


Liberal discount. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In the San Joaquin Valley of California farming 
is now a paying business, feeding millions of people 
in towns. Dairying, hogs, poultry and fruit should 
yield a good income. A small one-family farm, with 
little hired labor, insures success. You can work 
outdoors all the year. Best crops to plant are well 
proved, Selling is done co-operatively in established 
markets. Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway 
has no land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illustrated San 
Joaquin folder and get our paper, The Earth, free for 
six months. C, L. SEAGRAVES, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 951 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, 26-6 

64 Acre Hudson R. Valley Farm on state road 
and bus line with homestead alone worth price, 9 
splendid rooms, slate roof, beautiful views; motor 
bus passing, markets in 3 cities accessible; 60 acres 
level plow land, 15 cow pasture, good barn, ice 
house, other farm buildings. City owner accepting 
low price $5000 to close quickly, only $1500 needed, 
and 6 cows, pure bred hens, farm equipment and 
crops thrown in. Details page 24 big illustrated Cata- 
log. Copy free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th 
Ave., New York City. 


North Florida Dairy Farms. No tuberculosis. Low- 
est summer price for milk $5.80 per hundred. Beauti- 
ful, high, rolling country. Permanent all year 
around legume and grass pastures. No feed to buy. 
No blizzards or hurricans. Cooler in summer, warmer 
in winter than your country. Improved farms ready 
for plow $25 to $50 per acre. Easiest terms. Splendid 
water, good roads, schools and churches. Many 
Northern farmers with pure bred herds now here. 
Land values rising. For details write CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Monticello, Florida. 27-4 


2000 Middle West. farmers moved to Oregon in 
last two years, after thorough investigation. They 
like our mild winters, cool summers, with no severe 
storms to ruin a season’s work and destroy property. 
Fine roads and schools, productive soil, good official 
bulletins and illustrated. facts booklet, free. Land 
Settlement Department, OREGON STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 265 Oregon Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 3-4 

Dairy Farms Big Opportunity: South Florida where 
fast growing population makes high priced markets— 
richest muck and prairie land grows all year forage, 
as well as fruit and truck crops. Good water, good 
transportation, two cross state highways, paved, bor- 
ders property. Two mainline railroads nearby, adja- 
cent to the fast developing, beautiful Ridge Section. 
One of the best dairy developments in the state ad- 
joins this. Both east and west coast cities market 
available. Prices of milk very high. Cost of feed low. 
Large holdings to choose from. For further informa- 
tion write M. W. WOOLSEY, 430 South Michigan 
Avenue, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 2-3 

Two splendid dairy farms for sale, cheap. 245 
acres and 300 acres adjoining. 5 miles from Louisi- 
ana, Mo. Fine corn and blue grass land; good im- 
provements, excellent roads, market, and schools. For 
full particulars, write to ROBERT A. MAY, 
Louisiana, Missouri. 

North Dakota—Every farmer likes rich black prai- 
rie soil such as is found in North Dakota. Your 
choice of a number of these improved farms of 80 
acres up while they last at unheard of prices, 
$200.00 to $1000.00 cash, balance 36 years at 5 per 
cent. Write for information. Dept. 20, FEDERAL 
LAND BANK, St. Paul, Minn. 3-Spl 

{60 Acre improved dairy farm for sale in villago 
limits. Good buildings, excellent soil. Splendid 
markets, school. Have carried large herds cattle and 
hogs so farm is in good paying condition. Owned 
farm over 40 years, Wish to retire. Priced to sell. 
TARR BROS., New Auburn, Chippewa Co., Wis. 3-* 

Farm For Sale—Forest County, Wisconsin. 200 acres 
with 125 acres under cultivation. Modern buildings. 
On trunk line, four miles from station. Good schools 
and churches. Inducement for immediate sale. D. J. 
RAYMOND, Wrightstown, Wisconsin. 27-* 

219 Acre Farm for quick sale near Lake Geneva in 
Walworth County, Wisconsin. Modern improvements. 
Compelled to sacrifice. WISCONSIN MORTGAGE & 
SECURITIES COMPANY, 105 Wells St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 2-2 

For Sale—186 acres equipped for dairy, Central 
Pennsylvania. Finest of land and good roads to ex- 
cellent markets. Across the river from town of 
7,000. Address BOX 281, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
« My 100 Acre Farm—15 acres mint land. Bearing 
Orchards: Dairy barn, silo, horse barn, 10 room 
house, light plant. Flowing well; good roads. For 
quick sale, $8,500. WARD WRIGHT, Galien, Ber- 
rien County, Michigan. 

For Sale—480 acres dry land, improved, shallow to 
water, $6,400. Terms. Owner, E. A. PIKE, 27 East 
8th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 

Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’’—160 acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cows; small cash payment, balance 
half cream check. Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. ‘ 8-5 

Highly Improved Southern Dairy Farm—206 acres, 
two miles to oity thirty thousand population, large 
modern barn, complete equipment, herd, routes, and 
going business. Modern home. $38,500, and worth it. 
Address BOX 280, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Sale—540 acre well improved dairy farm one 
mile from Hettinger, the county seat—a good, liye 
town. Good new buildings, house wired for electricity, 
excellent water. For terms and particulars address 
owner, J. A. BALSIGER, Hettinger, N. Dakota. 2-3 

For Sale or Rent—Highly improved dairy farm, 155 
acres, located on the edge of city limits Fergus Falls, 
Minn. Possession Mar. 1, 1927. ULLAND LAND 
CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 2-3 

Wonderful Opportunities for economical dairying 
and chicken raising. Write CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, Quitman, Ga. 

Will Sell or Rent choice alfalfa land. Farm on 
highway and railroad. DR. SPARKS, Demopolis, 
Ala. 3-2 

84 Acre Farm for sale or rent. One mile from 
Campellsport, Wis. H. SCHIMELPFENIG. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C, LEEDY, Dept, 282, G. N. Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn, 24-* 


FARMS WANTED 


Want 200 to 400 Acres. near school, WAUT 
MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Wanted—Equipped farm; give price, etc, Vie sb 


RAISLER, 6700 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Il. 3-* 


FOR RENT 


For Rent—1000 acre stock ranch, located near 
Newburg, Phelps County, Missouri. 800 acres fenced 
hog tight, good buildings, near school, ranch spring 
watered. If interested write W. E. WALLER, Charles 
City, Iowa for terms and full particulars. 3-3 

For Rent on Share Basis—Southern Wisconsin— 
High grade 200 acre dairy farm, strictly modern, A-1 
dairy barn, fine house and out buildings, 50 high 
grade Guernsey cows now on the place. Address BOX 
286, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Rent—135 acres. 4 miles from Kenosha on 
County Highway. 110 acres cultivated. Soil fertile. 
Wonderful markets. Good buildings. 
ped. PETER GOODMAN, R. 3, Kenosha, Wis. 

For ‘Rent—On shares, 200 acres modernly equipped 
dairy farm. Reference required. J. H. PORTER, 
Marshall, Wisconsin. 

For Rent—April first, 120 acre dairy farm. MILES 
ALDERSON, Stanley, Wis. 

For Rent—first class dairy farm. GHORGE DAY, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 2-2 

For Rent—Good dairy farm, 200 acres, stock and 
machinery, on shares, V. V. BRADY, Lyndon, Wis. 


Modernly equip- - 


February 10, 1927 


PARTNER WANTED | 


Partner Wanted for thriving retail dairy, 40 Jers, 
Modern equipment. Select trade. Fine all year — 
mate. Near town and good schools, Two can m 
good income. Room for expansion. Must be ; 
dairyman, clean in every way. Prefer American, } 
testant, with small family, Few thousand will han 
Now have several thousand invested. Address T,} 
MORGAN, Box 643, Prescott, Ariz. 

Wanted A Partner—Experienced, with some cap) 
or cows, to manage farm or pasteurizing plant in | 
of 20,000. Output unlimited, a good proposit) 
Address BOX 291, care Hoard’s Dairyman. : 


DAIRIES ir 


The Best Dairy and creamery opportunity in 
South. First class, 600 acre dairy farm with , 
milking herd, first class. condition, good team of m 
and saddle pony, modern barns, 100 stanchion m 
ing barn, milking machine; good residence and 
tenant houses; 1000 gallon capacity creamery inece) 
of best city in Florida, excellent trade, good renil 
tion; room on farm for additional herds. Will 
on “easy terms; will sell half interest or whole.. Y 
or wire. Address P. O. BOX 4461, Tampa, Fla, 


REAL ESTATE 


To Close Estate—44 acres Rio Grande irriga’ 
cotton, truck, 9 acres citrus bearing; 2 houses, o 
buildings. Would split. Terms. No trades. ‘| 

MRS. A. L. LAWRENCE, Rt. 1 MeAl 
. 


—_—_ 
HAY | 

Alfalfa Hay for- Sale. Write for delivered Pr 
ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 No. Clark St., 
cago, Ill. | 
Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Vv 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guarant_ 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Rout 
Perrysburg, Ohio. ~ a} 
Wholesale hay and. straw. Write us for pr| 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or tim 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, i 
Dlinois. ae ot 
Hay—Alfalfa and other kinds. Get our deliy; 
prices We! serve you best. W. A. FERSON }j 
& GRAIN COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. | i 
Alfalfa and all kinds hay. Ask for delivered pi 
HARRY D. GATES COMPANY, Jackson, MM. 
gan, ; oh 
If You eau nee eh a us. Governmen| . 
spection and grades at shipp oint. PERRY 1. 
BORN, Garden City, Kansas. s a 
For Sale—Alfalfa and other hay, car lots. Cl; 
B. WING, Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, ak 
Alfalfa and Prairie Hay. Delivered prices, SU! : 

‘ 


PEDERSON CO., Omaha, Nebr. 


Hay For Sale—Any kind in carloads. GEO 
FREDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


i 

MINERAL FEEDS ‘ 
Feed—Cow County Mineral Feed as fed by Wa 
| 


sha County Dairymen. Send $2.50 for 100 pound 
bag. WAUKESHA MINERAL PRODUCTS (¢ 
PANY, Waukesha, Wis. . 


FEED BAGS F 

We are now paying higher prices for empty 
bags. Write for quotations. THE DAYTON 
& BURLAP CO. Dayton, Ohio. ea. 


SEEDS _ 


Jacques Seed Corn—Grown from my own pure 
select breeding stock, under my personal supery) 
in North Wisconsin. Selected from standing 
before frost, dried out perfectly in my now dry h 
equipped with individual ear racks, furnace heat 
forced ventilation, Every bushel carefully t( 
95-100% germination and strong vitality. 
and certified by Wisconsin Experiment Associ: 
Sold subject to thirty days test. Get reliable & 
from North Wisconsin’s largest seed corn gn 
Golden Glow, Cold Resistant Golden Glow, Silver )\g 
Minnesota Thirteen, Jacaues’ Northern Yellow ‘it 
Wisconsin 25. Also the highest grade Grimm A ff 
in officially labeled and sealed bags, pedigreed it 
and barley. Write for illustrated booklet and ps 
WM. H. JACQUES, Box H, Prescott, Wis. a 

Buy Your Grimm Alfalfa Seed direct fromii 
Introducer, and know that your foundation sto/i 
pure, pedigreed seed, bred from the original Gi 
strain. Acclimated to severe northwest tempert'é 
since 1857. A. B. LYMAN, Introducer, Except, 
Minnesota. The home of Grimm Alfalfa. 

Winter-Hardy sweet clover, certified Grimm ali 
Order clover early, crop smaller than normal. A 
from state registered fields; higher quality, je 
prices. Write for free samples and delivered pric|o! 
Winter-Hardy seeds. NORTH DAKOTA GEO 
ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, State College Stijn 
Fargo, N. D. Co-operative organization of oyeill 
growers. x 

_Alfalfa Seed—Do you know why your alfalft 
killed? You no doubt did not use hardy 
WESODAK alfalfa seed. The seed we mi 
grown by our members who live in Western |i 
Dakota. We market from producer to consume|W 
grow $. D. No, 12, Registered Grimm and Cok 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of variety, 
for price and samples to THE WESTERN Sit 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EXCHA® 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, 8. 11 

Plant Kudzu for Hay and Pasture—More nut/0l! 
than alfalfa and yields more. Grows on well di 
soil without lime or fertilizer. Never has to || 
planted and never a pest. Write for inform 
CHEROKEE FARMS, Monticello, Florida. = 

Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed direct '0l 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and _ best. 
postal for samples and folder for full inform|0 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, S. D. ; 

Certified seed corn and Grimm alfalfa. Pure ™% 
seeds, seed grains and poultry supplies. Book| ° 
seed bargains free. Write NORTH STAR F 
Cokato, Minn. 

Clover, Alsike and Timothy Seed mixed, $4. 
bushel. Alsike and Timothy mixed, $4.50 per |! 
Clover and timothy mixed, $4.65 per bushel. 
free. J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Ml. 

Grow O. K. Beardless Barley. New two- 
stiff straw, heavy, productive. Purity 99.36.  ° 
lent opportunity for first growers. Write for ini 
tion. LONGACRE FARM, Phelps, N. Y. a) a 

We Specialize in White Blossom sweet clovejall 
Grimm alfalfa seed, For best seed and _prices/™ 
us. SEBENS BROTHERS, Milnor, N. Dak |? 

Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.80 per bushel; S¢ 
sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.00; bags free. R 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 5 

Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed. 
sweet clover. Reasonable prices, 
Newell, South Dakota. ~ 2 

Nebraska-Grown choice alfalfa seed, $13.1) P 
bushel. ROSENBERG BROTHERS, Lex tol 


Nebraska. 
NURSERY STOCK 


Concord, Niagara and Delaware grape vines | ! 
dollar; eight dollars hundred. California Privet 
12°18", $3.50 per 100, Agents wanted. HiN 
FARMS NURSERIES, 3918 Ridgewood Avenue! 
timore, Md. SS 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good ir 
paper with an illustration of your farm or te 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very litt] 
than the cheap variety. If you haven't ary 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads al 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we ci 
stock, Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses?! 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,0 
ranch and _ cottage names, 25 cents. 1 
esgete toed ART DEPARTMENT, Fort 

is. es 


an 


2d 


f 


AGENTS WANTED 


ents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
ie weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 


vital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
turer. Write now for free samples. MADISON 
RPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 13-19 
‘ur New Household Device washes and dries win- 
«7s, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
fit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
= BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd St., fae 
‘a. « 


SALESMEN WANTED 


salesmen wanted to sell ‘‘Waukesha Mineral Feed.’’ 
Viusive territory, good commissions. Ask for par- 
tudars now. WELSH, Box 111, Waukesha, 
eonsin- 2-8 


PRINTING 


wa Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 


ids. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
‘T DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


1 CREAMERIES 


For Sale—Creamery in large California city. Manu- 
fturing 1000 to 1500 pounds of butter daily. Butter 
£1 to local stores, Address BOX 991, Oakland, 
@ ifornia. 1-4 
= 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS 


huy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
beel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
f% samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Sore Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 


MATTRESSES 


yattresses made any size, low factory prices. Cata- 
ic freee PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, oe. 
Liicis. 3- 


KODAK FINISHING 
mazing Trial Offer! One Kodak roll film devel- 
ml; 6 fine glossy prints; only 15c. ASSOCIATED 
PTO, Box 1463-L, Cincinnati, O. 3-4 
sama Th 


TOBACCO 


omespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewing. 4 Ibs., 
‘/0; 12, $2.25. Send no money, pay postmaster on 
nival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users. 


O'TED FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, 
K tucky. 2-4 
id Ken-Tuk—Country Style. Natural Twist for 


ving and smoking. 12 twist $1.20 postpaid. Satis- 
‘gion assured. OLD KEN-TUCK, Box 754, Paducah, 
K tucky. 

jomespun Tobacco. Chewing or smoking 5 Ibs. 
315, ten $2.00; cigars, $1.80 for fifty, $3.26 for 100. 


xranteed. Pipe free. Pay when received. FARM- 
Es’ UNION, Paducah, Ky. 2-4 
jomespun Tobacco—Mellow, sweet, aged in bulk; 


siking, 15 Ibs. $1.50; Chewing, 15 Ibs. $2.25. Sat- 
sition guaranteed. Pay when received. FARMERS’ 
J/ON, Mayfield, Kentucky. 2-2 
hmespun Tobacco—Guaranteed chewing or smok- 
5 pounds $1.00; 10, $1.75. Pipe free. Pay when 
ved. UNITED FARMERS, Bardwell, Ky. 3-4 


| PRINTING 


‘inting of Quality—250 envelopes, 250 letterheads, 
0. paper, all for $2.25. Send $1.00 cash, balance 
1 arrive. EGGLESTON PRESS, Corinth, N. Y. 
2 print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
ofarmers all over the country. Our work will 
ise you. Write us now so you will have your 


uly on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 
)T,, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 
MISCELLANEOUS 


vestigate before buying harness. Send for ‘‘Wear- 
f>’’ catalog. Pay $5.00 after thirty days free trial. 
ui monthly payments. JOHN C. NICHOLS CO., 
& Erie Avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 1-4 
ly one of our feather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
m3; and be able to give accurate information re- 
uing the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
miodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 


, Tecords, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
tion table. Price $2.00, postpaid. td ae 


AtYMAN. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
TESTERS WANTED 


va Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
$900 per year and up, plus board. Training 
ules offered. Give age, experience, references first 

DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
s, Ames, 20-* 
nted—Experienced tester for cow test association, 
ized and ready to start work. Need not apply 
S first class recommendations and _ training. 
4DO McCORKLE, Secretary, Columbia, Ia. 2-2 


HE LABOR EXCHANGE 2233 
Cf mere ey 


E 
: Lea es eS, 


bh 


Avertising In this department is 8c per word. 
Remit in advance, 


= 


POSITION WANTED 


ition as manager or high class herdsman on 
mercial farm or country estate. College graduate. 
ujed. Ten years experience, farming and animal 
Sndry. Specialized low B.C. milk. Registered 
i Test work. Best of references, Consider only 
slclass proposition. Available April first. J. A. 
ui, Perrysburg, Ohio. 

Fim Manager open for position March 1st. Thor- 
=” understand up-to-date farming in all branches 
doure bred stock. Must be an up-to-date farm 
{be built up as such. Capable of handling large 
« Very best of references. Ten years last place, 
C'ss BOX 278, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Pition Wanted—Buttermaker at institution or 
a“ Tem years’ experience. 1st prize Michigan 
‘| Dairy Convention. Age 58; weight 130 Ibs. ; 
ol pert: no epee ed booze. Anywhere, any 
uM eferences. +» L. DAVIS, 70 Cutt f 2 
a Rapids, Mich. tha 
M ried Man, 31, thoroughly experienced 
ale test feeding, 


in calf 
i barrenness correction and herd 
ement, desires position with Guernsey herd as 
Gian. Give particulars regarding working and 
4g conditions, size of herd and salary in first 
< Address BOX 279, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Ait a share proposition or to superintend large. 


r farm. Experienced in dairying, hogs, fruit 
nt B. Born and reared on farm, technically 
tl. Married, small family. Address BOX 293, 


eloard'’s Dairyman. 


2 pe Wanted—In Central or Southern Wisconsin 
armer, dairyman of ability, trained in breeding 
r:0ws, and i ahead dairy calyes. Also in feed- 
\iry cows and in preparing them for exhibition. 
is BOX 441, La Crosse, Wis. HE Sere 
nstitute of Agriculture, Springfield, Massa- 
r! has a few first class men available for po- 
as farm managers, farm foremen, herdsmen, 
bape poultrymen, and gardeners, 26-Spl 
sman or general farm managing position 
1) March Ist. Young married man. Wisconsin 
graduate; experienced showman and __ stock 
Middle West preferred, ELMER VAUGHAN, 
1 Hermosa Avenue, Chicago, Llinois, 
‘ion Wanted on farm near Lodi, Life experience 
42 furnish references. State Wages and length 
» FLOYD BURCHELL, Hillsboro, Wis. - 


pe ee 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position Wanted on dairy, by two men ages 36 and 
26. Capable to take full charge. Four in family. 
Worked as herdsman and farm manager, Life ex- 
perience in feeding and care of dairy cows and the 
production of Certified and Grade A milk, wholesale 
and retail trade. Understand machinery, tractors, 
ete. Southern states preferred. Address BOX 282, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as herdsman on live dairy. Have 
good education and first class experience on large 
practical dairy farms. Good habits. Obtain results 
‘with clean and high producing animals. Please state 
breed, and size of herd. Address BOX 285, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Wanted—Position, by honest, reliable, experienced 
and successful farm manager, experienced in all lines 
modern breeding, testing, showing and caring for 
dairy cattle; field work and modern machinery. Ad- 
dress BOX 277, care of Hoard’s Dairyman. 3-2 

Manager, dairy farm, married, up to the minute 
on herd and farm management. Will handle your 
farm on a practical, economical basis. Wants posi- 
tion after March-1st. Address BOX 288, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Position Wanted—Milk route. Single, no bad hab- 
its, rapid worker. Up-to-date young man in every 
respect. Position accepted at once. State wages in 
letter. JOHN O. SOCKLER, 803 Elm Street, Mar- 
shall, Illinois, 

Position Wanted—Experienced, practical farm man- 
ager and stockman. Can handle men and get results. 
Wife would cook for few men. Exceptional references. 
Address BOX 259, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 2-2 

Position—Wanted by experienced, reliable, clean 
man, 31, to test cows, 3 and 4 times milking, or as- 
sistant herdsman. Address BOX 295, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Position Wanted—By young experienced herdsman. 
Experienced in producing high grade milk, handling 
pure bred cattle, feeding and raising calves, Best of 
references, Address BOX 287, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Position Wanted by March 5th to Manage on shares 
fully equipped farm with 25 cows. Have own help. 
N. S. RANCHE, Pine River, Minn. 

1 will work on farm or dairy at $35.00 per month. 


Steady, references, 4 years last place. LOUIS KERN, 
3649 Wolfrom St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wanted—Position in charge dairy herd. Experi- 
enced. Single. Southern location preferred. Address 


T. W. W., BOX 168, Guard, Ala. 


HELP WANTED 


An Opportunity for a general farmer, breeder and 
dairyman, who can prove his ability by referring to 
examples of his successful work. Must be of middle 
age, healthy, strong, active, energetic and intent upon 
his work. Must be a married man with not more 
than three well grown children. Wife must be an 
able strong, energetic woman, willing to help under 
all conditions about the household and farm work, 
as may be required. Must be a neat housekeeper 
and a good cook. Correspondence with such a man 
desired. Arrangements must be concluded by March 
ist, 1927. FALLIS FARMS, Hillsdale, Mich. Ad- 
dress Fallis Farms, Nasby Tower, Toledo, Ohio. 

Wanted—Married man, Protestant, small family, 
for calf and dry barn and general farm work. Wife 
to board men, (good cook and housekeeper). Also, 
single herdsman. Must be capable, reliable, willing 
and kind to animals. No cigarettes or liquor. Regis- 
tered Jerseys. Southeastern Pennsylvania. State age, 
Wages expected, and references in first letter. Address 
BOX 292, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Wanted—Herdsman capable of taking entire charge 
of pure bred and high grade Holstein herd. 25 cows 
in milk; product sold at retail. De Laval milkers 
used. Single man with at least two years dairy 
husbandry training and some experience preferred. 
In answering give age, nationality, experience, refer- 
ences, salary wanted, etc. Address WILLOW DALE 
DAIRY, Bottineau, N. D. 

Wanted—Clean family on dairy farm in Illinois to 
furnish meals to about 10 men. Modern house. All 
conveniences. Near large town. Man te work on farm. 
Could use high class experienced creamery man, 
Al references required. Address BOX 284, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Single men for modern Guernsey Farm 
Northern Mlinois, able to milk 25 cows, and willing 
to do general farm work. Only men of good clean 
habits. Wages: $60, board, and room. Tell all about 
yourself in first letter. Give reference. Address BOX 
289, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 3-2 

Wanted—By March Ist, married herdsman for 
pure bred Guernsey herd. House, milk and garden 
furnished. State age, experience, size of family, and 
Wages expected in first letter. LLOYD RUNDELL, 
Roberts, St. Croix County, Wisconsin. 42 

Wanted—A married man, general dairyman, on 
modern Guernsey dairy. Must produce results and be 
a hustler. Also single hand for general farm. Must 
be able to handle tractor and all kinds of farm work. 
CHAS. GREENWOOD, Bloomington, Ind. 

Wanted—March Ist, married man experienced 
general farm and dairy work. 
month, house garden and milk. 
ality, size of family, experience and references, A. H. 
BUEHLER, Mer., Clearfield Farm, East Moline, Tl. 

Experienced Test Cow Feeder, either married or 
single wanted. An excellent opportunity with one of 
Wisconsin's best Guernsey herds. The right man will 
be advanced as he demonstrates his worth. LARSENS 
FERN-DELL FARMS, Green Bay, Wis. 1-* 

Wanted—Married Herdsman capable of taking com- 
plete charge of twenty-five cows. Milking machine 
used. House, garden, and milk furnished. State 
Wages, experience, and references. RAY McCAULEY, 
Hicksville, Ohio. 

Wanted—Superintendent for a 160 acre Guernsey 
farm, 50 head doing A. R. work. No attention paid 
to answers unless you have made good. Tell all about 
yourself in the first letter. Address BOX 290, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Single man for milk route and dairy work. 
Must be capable and thoroughly reliable (no ciga- 
rettes). Will pay liberal wages to one who will work 
for employer's interest. GROVER KULL, Genoa City, 
Wisconsin. 3-2 

Railway Positions—Men, 17-40, wanting positions 
office or on trains, $125-$400 monthly, free passes, 
experience unnecessary. Write BAKER, Supt., 1%, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1-24 

Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150—$250 monthly ; 
also clerks, railroads everywhere (which position ?). 
RATLWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Wanted—Single man to work with Holstein cows. 
Also married man with small family for general farm 
work. Good wages paid and only high class men 
wanted. LAKEFIELD FARMS, Clarkston, Mich. 2-2 

Wanted—One or two dry hand milkers two and 
three time Guernsey herd. Also herdsman that can 
qualify as calf raiser. Graham course preferred. Ad- 
dress BOX 283, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Test cow milkers, whole herd run yearly. 
Holsteins and Guernseys. Two shifts with Delaval 
milker. BROADHURST-SCUDDER FARMS, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Wanted—Married man to work in dairy. 
and wood furnished. Fair wages. 
R. 4, Norfolk, Va. 

Good girl for general house work. Must be steady. 
State wages expected in first letter. MRS. VINCENT 
FEE, R. R. 2, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 

Middle aged woman to help with house work on 
northeastern Montana farm. Good home for neat re- 
liable party. Mrs. Peter Nyquist, Glasgow, Montana. 

Wanted—March Ist, single man on dairy farm. 
$60 per month for 8 months. ELVIN SWIGGUM, 
Blanchardville, Wis. 

Wanted—Single man, general farm work, 
habits. J. V. STEVENSON, Streator, Illinois. 

Wanted—Man for general farm work, No_ boozer. 
HARRY BELL, Darlington, Wis. 
Wanted—Married man to milk 50 cows, 
work. ADOLPH WHITNEY, Chino, Calif. 


in 
Wages $70.00 per 
Give age, nation- 


House 
H. C. PAXSON, 


clean 


steady 
3-2 


‘head registered Guernseys. 
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Protect Them 
Against Winter Chill 


Cold or damp stall floors are not only decidedly dan- 
gerous to the health of your cows during the winter 
months, but they are frequently responsible for de- 
creased production. Uncomfortable cows are invar- 
iably poor producers. 


You can easily protect your herd against garget, 
rheumatism and other costly diseases and also increase 
your winter yield materially by flooring all stalls with 
Circle A Cork Brick. They make a warm, dry and 
sanitary floor that insures comfort and protection in 
all seasons. Circle A Cork Brick protect cattle against 
ground chill and dampness. They are non-absorbent 
and non-slippery, easy to lay, easy to clean—and they 
last for years. 


The illustrated book, “Circle A Cork Brick” with a 
sample brick will be mailed free on request. Address 
ARMSTRONG CORK AND INSULATION COMPANY (Division 
of Armstrong Cork Company), 112 Twenty-fourth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


Fords : 
Milker 


Gas Engine 
EASY ON COWS’ UDDERS 
Smooth, hand-milking action. Cows like 
it, give freely; leaves little stripping. 
Quick, easy to handle and clean. All 
Fords Electrio Milkers complete with mo- 
tor, ready to milk. Gas engine outfits 


SHEBOYGAN 


COUNTY ror 
HOLSTEIN 


85 % of all cattle in county are Hol- 
Steins. Over 200 fine Federal tested 
herds toselect from. Fulltime field 
man is at buyers’ service. Write or 
come if you want good Holsteins. 


complete except engine. Prices east of 
Rockies: Single unit type, $90; double 
SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN unit, $120; also larger outfits. 


To insure absolute safety and satisfaction in 
a milker insist on a complete release of vace 
uum with each pulsation. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET NO. 20 
including prices on all models and 
valuable milking machine information. 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St. Chicago, Mlinois 


ASSOCIATION 
Arthur V, Jensen, Fieldman PLYMOUTH’ WISCONSIN 
er ae OME EN CRN PTT 
Sale Announcements 


Feb. 10—Holsteins. Ninth Annual Red Riv- 
er Valley Holstein Sale, Crookston, Minnesota. 
Melin—Petersen Co., Mers. 

Feb. 15—Holsteins. Bailey & Bailey, Belvi- 
dere; Ill. 

Feb. 16—Holsteins. Spring Dell Stock Farm, 
C. H. Lichtenwalner, Prop., Monroe, Wis. 

Feb. 23—Holsteins. Stephenson County An- 
nual Holstein Sale, Freeport, Ill. 

Feb. 25—Holsteins. Dispersion of George 
Fox’s Holstein herd at Sycamore, Ill. R. E. 
Haeger, Mgr. 

Mar. 1-2—Holsteins. Holstein Dispersion of 
Walcowis—O’Connor Bros., J. W. Howard and 
Lauritz Larsen herds at Waukesha and Wa- 
tertown, Wis. Haeger, Baird and Darcey, Mgrs. 

March 23, 1927—25th and semi-annual sale 
of Registered Guernseys. Waukesha County 
Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n., Waukesha, Wis., 
F. E. Fox, Sec’y. 

Mar. 24—La Crosse County Guernsey Breed- 
ers. Registered and high grade Guernseys, 
West Salem, Wis. H. W. Griswold, Sale Mer. 

April 26—Holsteins. U. S. National Blue 
Ribbon Sale at Oconomowoc, Wis. Haeger, 
Baird & Darcey, Sale Mers. 

April 27-28-29-30—Holsteins. U. S. National 
Spring Sale at Waukesha and Watertown, 
Wis. Haeger, Baird & Darcey, Sale Mers. 

May 3, 4, 5, 6, 1927—Fond du Lac, Wis. 400 
O. G. Clark, West 


KETCHUM 
CLINCHER & 


= —————__. 


<j 


And many other Breeders Supplies, Write for Catalog and Prices, 
KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. F, 


BULLS 


Salem, Wis., Sale Mer. 

May 9, 1927—First Annual Guernsey Sale. 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Jct., N. Y. 

.May 31—Guernseys. Fifty Guernseys at 
Mankato, Minn. Property of S. B. Wilson. 
Dr. M. B. Wood, Sale Mer. 

June 2—Holsteins. National Holstein Sale at 
Springfield, Mass. 


and King B. from dams 
up to 600 lbs. 


fice prices. Write me ‘today. 


A Federal Accredited Herd 


“Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 
cM 


IMPROVED 


TATTOO 


Luzerne, N.Y. 


6 to 10 Mos. Old 
FromA. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Times” 


They are sons of Anton’s King’ Cecil 
with records 
Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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_ Wisconsin credited Hatcheries 


Association Co-operative 


AFFILIATED WITH THE INTERNAT. BABY CHICK ASS’N. 
Members advertising below have had their flocks inspected and _ ac- 
credited by the Wisconsin Department of Markets. Demand Wis- 
econsin Accredited Association Chicks. Your state protects you. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY, COLUMBUS, WIS. 


LET LAPLANT HATCHERY get you in line with their thousands of 
successful customers reaping astonishing profits. Customers report 
$4700.00 yearly from 1040 layers. Others with flock average to 1914 
eggs per hen in one year. All breeders are inspected and culled by State 
inspector for type, color, production, and health, 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Wisconsin to own the world’s largest and most up-to-date incubator. 
credited hatchery in Northern Wisconsin. Satisfied customers have made our success. 
Twenty-two years experience is your gain. Get our big, instructive FREE BOOK describing 
our 1927 improved matings of 11 varieties with 183 males of the best pedigreed pens. It tells 
the best methods of raising chicks and caring for the layers for bigger profits. Write today. 


THE LAPLANT HATCHERY, 


First in 
Oldest and largest Ac- 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


OR 
Fhe Old Reliable 


PROFIT 
(TAM A MUELLER-CO my) 
i 


\ CHICK. 


LOSS? 


HATCHERY 
THE PICTURE TELLS THE STORY! apps 
Which Shall It Be For You? 


PROFIT If you purchase the large, strong, easy-to-raise Baby Chicks of any 
of the 10 most popular and profitable varieties that have made the 
Mueller-Cory Hatchery famous. Get our large handsomely illustrated catalog 
and read it from cover to cover. Compare the FACTS contained therein with 
the CLAIMS made by others. Then decide for yourself where your investment 
will net you the greatest profit. 

FREE—Our new Bulletin, entitled ‘‘Are You Keeping Hens, or Are Your Hens 
Keeping You?’’ will be mailed free to all who ask for it. A fund of valuable 
information based on actual experience in the Poultry Business. 


MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY, 267 Main St., FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


140 to 160 eggs per year or better at $15.00 per 100. 


100 ordinary hatchery chicks hatched from flocks of unknown 
egg production, probably not more than 80 to 90 eggs per year, 
which is high average for this type of flock at...$12.00 per 100. 


As the offspring will be no better than the 
flocks which produced them, which is the cheapest? 


Drop a postal for our fine 48 page catalog for the answer and 
see unretouched photographs of the flocks producing our hatch- 


ing eggs, also each breed of chicks we hatch ready to ship. 


BLACKHAWK HATCHERY, 126 Randal Ave., 


100 Blackhawk Accredited chicks hatched from flocks producing 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 
SE ee ome em ee UR peer mcs eee me 


Wisconsin 
Accredited 
Quality 


BABY CHICKS 


Orders Filled Promptly. Ask for Circular. 
Satisfied Customers Our Best Advertisement. 


WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM 


Uri Laskey, Prop. ss WATERTOWN, WIS. i 


o, 
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o 
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— Because they 
are dependable 


BUY SMITH HATCHED CHICKS 


Hatched under ideal conditions. Air cording instrument prevents selling 
changed every 4 minutes. Proper o¢ over-heated chicks. Smith hatched 
moisture and ventilation supplied all 4 ‘ 

eens “scientifically, eges turned. auto- chicks are strong, sturdy chicks that 
matically, eliminating cripples. Re- mean bigger profits for you. 


We Serve You Better 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Send for Large, New Illustrated Catalog. 


WISCONSIN HATCHERY, Inc., _—_ Box 3, 


SEVENTH YEAR OF CONTINUAL TRAPNESTING AND PEDIGREE HATCHING 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


Baby Chicks Pedigree Males ' Hatching Eggs 


From a farm breeding S. C, White Leghorns exclusively. Every egg produced on our own farm and backed by 
seven generations of 200 to 297 egg males. Won three out of five firsts in the production class, 1926 State 
Fair. Chicks Jamesway hatched, 100% live delivery of husky chicks guaranteed. Write for mating list. 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM, C. Howard King, R.5 MADISON, WISCONSIN 


LEEREMAN’S 


Accredited Chicks hatched in 
Smith Incubators will please 
\ you. 13 leading breeds, 12 
years’ experience. Choice pep- 
py ‘chicks, 100% delivery. We 
breed for production. 


CLEEREMAN’S HATCHERY, R, 2 H, GREEN BAY, WIS, 
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Our Advertisers 
Deserve 
Your Patronage! 
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Pays to Cull and Feed Right 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—F. J. Steven- 
son of Phelps County, Nebraska, is 
convinced that when one starts in the 
poultry game with well bred stock, 
culls rigidly, and pays particular at- 
tention to feeding, that there are good 
prospects for success. 

As a vocational student at the state 
college of agriculture, Mr. Stevenson 
secured his first knowledge of poul- 
try raising. He then purchased a 15- 
acre tract of land and 500 White Leg- 
horns of good breeding. He kept ac- 
curate records and the first year his 
flock averaged 180 eggs each, and he 
had culled the flock from 500 to 380 
birds. 

All through the winter months oats 
are sprouted so that the hens will 
have an abundance of green feed. Be- 
sides a standard laying mash, butter- 
milk is purchased as a feed. The poul- 
try yards are rotated each six months 
so that there will be clean ground 
for the flock. Rye is available each 
spring and until about July as forage 
for the fowls and then sudan grass in 
another lot is ready. Baby chicks, 
breeding stock, and broilers are all 
sold in season in addition to the eggs. 

Nebraska. H. H. BIGGAR. 


The American Hen 


The poultry industry of the United 
States has been steadily coming into 
its present position of commercial im- 
portance since 1880, at which time 
poultry was first included in the farm 
census. The poultry industry, like 
other commercial and industrial devel- 
opments, has followed very closely the 
increase and massing of our popula- 
tion in cities. The great increase 
which has taken place in the number 
of city dwellers has created an im- 
mense demand for the increased com- 
mercial production of poultry and 
eggs. 

The poultry industry has developed 
during the past fifty years from a 


neglected side line on the average 


farm to a point where the farm yard 
flock -has been increased in size, is 
better handled, and is considered by 
the farmer a very efficient contributor 
to his yearly income. Recent years 
have witnessed the establishment of 
thousands upon thousands of special- 
ized poultry farms or commercialized 
henneries. These are found in the 
largest numbers near intensive cen- 
ters of population where the demand 
for nearby high-quality eggs is ever 
present. 

The great bulk of poultry and eges 
produced in the United States comes 
from the Corn Belt States of the Up- 
per Mississippi River Valley. There is 
a marked effort on the part of produc- 
ers and shippers from this great poul- 
try producing area to develop im- 
proved methods of distribution and 
thereby get their product into the 
market on a graded basis, in the short- 
est possible time, and of the finest 
quality. 

During recent years, the Federal 
Census and figures from the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
show a marked increase in the number 
of chickens raised and in the number 
of eggs produced. In the years 1920— 
1924 the increase in chickens was 43% 


and the increase in egg produ 
20%. This increase is steadily 
on year after year. These 
show that the poultry industry 
United States is keeping up w 
ever increasing number of our | 
In 1920 the farm value of p 
products produced was more th: 
hundred million dollars greate 
the value of all cattle raise 
than three hundred million — 
greater than the value of our 
wheat crop, and nearly four hui 
million dollars greater than the 
of all fruits and fruit products 
duced. In fact, the estimate 
of poultry products is exceede 
present time by only five oth 
cultural commodities wee 
dairy, corn, cotton, may and - 
and swine. 

It is true then that the Ae 
hen is a great national asset. 
the producer of one of our most 
some and universally used 
foods; to say nothing of the 
volume of poultry meat wh 
produces. The American hen | 
nomically sound. A position 0: : 
ership among our various agric 
commodities and the very satis! 
remuneration derived by farr 
poultry keepers is stl 
economic position. 

The American hen is a gr 
tor of wealth. She is found in 
creasing numbers on practica! 
American farm and is one of 
universal sources of farm incol 


During the recent World W;: 
generally recognized that the 
can hen saved the day for hun 
thousands of farmers in our bi 
cultural states who, through cr 
ures, shortage of labor, and loy 
were unable to carry on fro 
come from their normal crops 
were able as a result of increas 
enues from the poultry flock » 
cessfully weather the war pet 
the reconstruction days imr 
following. 

The American hen is a mo 
nomical producer of humai 
There is no animal on the farn 
more efficiently manufactur 

ished product for human cons 
from the raw material w 
consume than the hen. A litt 
horn hen, weighing around 
pounds, if well bred and we 
aged, will produce in a year a 
outside of her body in the 
eggs weighing from twent 
thirty pounds. To do this 
consume seventy-five to eighty 
of feed. Truly, the hen is a wo 
machine. 

The American hen is a nivel 
vorite. It is a well recogni 
that a far greater number of- 
are interested in and actual 
cerned with poultry than is 
in any other live stock indus 
back-lot poultry keeper, t 
poultry keeper, the commerci 
farmer, the exhibition and co 
breeder, the baby chick prod 
but a few of the groups which 
swell thé ranks of the poultry ¢ 
nity. 

The American hen is the s 
of the future. As our populati 
tinues to increase, as our pop 
tends to herd itself more and x 
to large cities, as our cheap { 


ids continue to disappear, we must, 
a nation, look more and more to 
( small animal unit as the source of 
+ food supply. Our people must, 
necessity, make poultry meat and 
rs an ever increasing part of their 
ly diet, if for no other reason than 
» fact that poultry husbandry lends 
alf readily to intensive methods 
1 limited areas. ; 
The American hen is the producer 
o one of the greatest food products 
vich has ever come down the ages. 
qe egg is one of our greatest pro- 
t tive foods, being rich in the more 
iiportant vitamins. Its greater use 
ii the diet of old and young alike in- 
stes complete nourishment of the 
bly and protects the human organ- 
i: against certain important nutri- 
Fe deficiencies. The egg meat comes 
(us wrapped in a sealed container, 
', contents of which are untouched 
the hand of man. Truly a wonder- 
' work of nature—truly a marvelous 
fd product!—National Poultry 
Cuncil. 


Despise Not Corn 


'Joarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Last winter 
y fed corn on the ear to a pen of 
sine thirty Wyandotte pullets. It was 
s ply placed in the pen unshelled, a 
bshel or so at a time, and kept there 
toughout the winter. The remain- 
1: of our two hundred pullets were 
f. in the usual manner, corn, oats, 
21 wheat furnishing the grain ra- 
fia. All birds received green feed, 
sirer cabbage, beets, or turnips, 
pictically all winter. A standard 
ing mash was fed in hoppers to all 
Axe and it was rather interesting to 
iern when winter broke that the best 
1° yields had come from the pen 
wich had had free access to whole 
in. This pen was housed under the 
¢1e roof as the other birds. A spring 
ck-up showed: 

There had not been a single bird 
id in the pen. 

?ercentage of production had been 
vher than any other pen. 

fash consumption per bird seemed 
a jut equal in all pens. 

The corn pen had been practically 


i 
é NET PROFIT 

535 FROM 162 PULLETS 
[it’s what G. M. Brown made. Read 


| ut his and many other stories of suc- 
*31n Our FREE chick book. We hatch 


grow into record makers? 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 714, Pleasant Hill. Mo. 


CB Most Profitable pure bred 
B 64 BREEDS Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 
~ Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
"3 R. F. Neubert Co, Box 811, Mankato, Minn. 


- Equipped 
lewT win-Float Automatic Ol Le 


Requires No 
Adjustment 


Patented Invention 


Jar New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level is the great- 
est invention ever made for chick brooders. Write 
today for free catalog telling all about the won- 
derful new Sol-Hot—the brooder that is creat- 
ing such a sensation through- 

out the poultry world. 


Lp > H.M.SHEER 
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free from colds. Roup developed 
among some of the other birds. 

The birds receiving all of the corn 
they wanted were in better physical 
condition when spring came than oth- 
er pullets in the house. Their eggs 
hatched just as well. 

There is some difference of opinion 
even among authorities as to the val- 
ue of corn as a poultry feed. One of 
Indiana’s real producers uses two 
parts of corn meal to equal parts of 
other mash ingredients throughout 
the winter. About the last of Febru- 
ary this is cut to one part. 

After handling several thousand 
pullets, both our own and for others, 
I am convinced that rarely is a pullet 
too fat to lay. In fact, I doubt wheth- 
er or not a pullet can be too fat to lay. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it 
is not the fact that the pullet is fat 
that she fails to lay. It is a lack of 
protein feeds to make eggs added to 
the fat making ration that fails to fill 
the egg basket. Our problem has 
been in keeping the pullets fat enough 
on a ration calculated to produce 
eggs. That was our reason for giy- 
ing free access to corn. Our corn was 
of the yellow variety in each case. 

We are finding out that certain ail- 
ments generally attributed to colds 
and outside influences are due to mal- 
nutrition. Corn is not a cure-all but 
there is no doubt that a bird going in- 
to winter quarters in good flesh and 
kept in good flesh throughout the year 
will have greater disease resisting 
powers than one in poor flesh. Corn 
has the added value of being cheap, 
readily procurable, and is probably 
better relished by hens than any other 
grain. 

The fact that corn for a long time 
was almost the sole feed for hens in 
the corn belt and as such was greatly 
criticised, is perhaps the reason we 
went off on the other extreme. This 
was also emphasized by the poor qual- 
ity of the crop grown for two or three 
seasons—much of it failing to ma- 
ture properly. Do not despise corn. 
Feed plenty of it, but feed good, sol- 
id, well matured corn. Then feed the 
protein mash to balance for eggs. 

* Indiana. W. C. SMITH. 


Feeding and Care of Pullets 


I have a flock of White Leghorn 
hens, mostly pullets, which I am feed- 
ing about 4 quarts of wheat and oats 
mixed in the morning and for mash 


equal parts ground oats 100 pounds, | 
100 | 


ground yellow hominy feed 
pounds, flour middlings 100 pounds, 
wheat bran 100 pounds, which is be 
fore them all the time. For green 
feed I give them cabbage and potato 
peelings and sometimes I throw in 
part of a pumpkin or squash and at 
night they get about two-thirds corn 
and one-third barley or oats, enough 
to satisfy them. 

My coop is 14 by 30, cement floor, 
and I also put in a dropping board to 
keep the litter from getting dirty. Am 
cleaning out about once a week and 
oftener if possible. I am only getting 
from 15 to 27 eggs from about 175 
hens. They are getting about 3 gal- 
lons of skimmilk and all the clean 
water they can drink. Now if there is 
anything wrong in the feed and feed- 
ing please let me know as soon as pos- 
sible. I also keep before them char- 
coal and oyster shells. 

Sparta, Wis. Penis 

The ration which you have outlined 
here is only partly giving a diagnosis 
or giving the statement necessary for 
a proper diagnosis of the trouble in 
this flock, since the most important 
thing, which means the time of year 
when these pullets were hatched, has 
not been given. If the birds were 
hatched along in May it is, of course, 
understood that production from 
these birds could not be obtained until 
about this season of year. We have 
attempted to stress this a number of 


in New York State. 


159 


304 Eggs 


365 Days 


is another record 
thathas justbeen 
credited to a ra- 


tion containing 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


Hen No. 8-5, a single comb-white leghorn pullet, bred and owned by 
Mr. Otto Ruehle of Ruehle’s Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y., 
and tested at the State Institute of Applied Agriculture, Farmingdale, 
L.L,N. Y., during a laying contest which closed November Ist, 1926, 
actually laid 304 eggs in 365 days. This is the first official 300-egg hen 


Egg productionof thissort cannot be achieved withoutthecombination 
of a great bird and a great feed. In this test the Farmingdale Ration was 
used exclusively. This is the ration which has been recommended by the 
N. Y. State Institute of Applied Agriculture for the past two years. More 
than 15% of it consists of DIAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL. The 


complete formula follows: 


100 lbs. Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


100 lbs. Wheat Bran 

100 Ibs. Yellow Corn Meal 
100 Ibs. Red Dog Flour 

100 Ibs. Hulled Ground Oats 


100 Ibs. Meat Scraps 
10 lbs. Fine Charcoa | 
10 lbs. Steamed Bone Meal 
2% lbs. Fine Dairy Salt 
2% lbs. Powdered Sulphur 


If you are taking care of a flock of poultry as your chief concern 
or asa sideline to your herd of cows, you will do well to consider 


be glad you did. 


IN 


DIAMOND as an economical egg-producing feed. DIAMOND con- 
tains 40% protein and is a lower priced feed than meat scraps or 
fish meal. Replacing one half of the animal feed in your ration 
with DIAMOND will do much to lower your feed bills and jack up 
production. If you are a dairyman, you’ve probably fed DIAMOND 
to your cows. If you haven’t tried it with your hens, do so. You'll 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 


AND 


Write: Ration Service Dept. 


New York 


EVERY GOOD POULTRY RATION 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CoO. 
Chicago 


World’s Largest Mfrs. of Corn Gluten Feed and Corn Gluten Meal 


Has Patented Ege 


Approved 
Turning Trays by Under. 


writers 


MILLER’S “IDEAL” INCUBATORS 
HAVE PATENTED EGG TURNING TRAYS 
Hartman gets 20% biggerhatch 


Hartman says, “‘Miller’s IDEAL’ Incubator 
produces 20% bigger hatches than any three other 
machines,’”’ Lov “Got a 91% 


Saves Time-Increases Profits 


Miller’s Patented Egg Turning Trayssave time 
and increase profits. A Pull of the handle and every 
egg on the tray is turned. This at invention and 
other patented features make Miller’s “IDEAL” In- 
cubators the biggest hatchers. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Our 38 years of experience and our own La 3 testing 
hatchery enable us to build incubators which we can 
fully guarantee. Money refunded if you’re not satisfied. 


Write for FREE Book 


Tells how to hatch, care for and 
feed Baby Chicks. Describes Miller’s 
IDEAL” Incubatorsand Brooders, 
Also Baby Chicks, Eggs for hatch- 
ing, etc. Pea Prices. Get your 


Box 64, Rockford, lll. 


REGU 
LAYING 
MASH 


MBEES your hens 

lay more eggs— 
you make more 
money—it’s a 


wonder. 


Write Today 
for free book 


ARCADY FARM 
MILLING CoO. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer —It Helps Us 


Lay200 eggsa year é 
MERICA’S WONDER LAYERS — 3 Million Farrow Chix a Season ! ® 


Quality Matings Farrow Chix February, March and April 
100 200 { 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns 
Barred Rocks, Anconas, S. C. R H 
White Rocks, 27.50 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orps., B 

Assorted Left Overs 9.5 8.50 

FARROW CHIX produced under American. Cert-0- ‘ould rules of The American Baby Chick Pro- | 
ducers’ Ass’n. ‘Chere are none better. Postpaid. 100 % alive delivery. Write for 80-page catalog. It’s free. 
D. T. FARROW CHISRERIES: Dept. 2, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Sbeciat Matings 3c a chick higher 
and Farrow famous Winter laying 
Star Matings White Leghorns 6c a 
chick higher than Quality Matings. 


AMERICAN CERT-0-CUL 


tay Chick Bums - Bai 


—are hatched from 
IEALTHY, carefully 
selected, heavy producing Flocks in whose veins flows the 
blood of the most Noted and Heavy Laying Strains of 
the country, such as TANCRED, MARTIN, SHEPPARD, 
HOLTERMAN, QUEEN BESS and many others. CONTEST 
WINNERS. We have the Cream of the Bred-To-Lay 
Flocks in the country. Birds showing extremely high records at many of the Official Egg Laying Contests 
are being introduced into our Breeding Pens. 
OUR BIG FREE COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK 
—shows our CHAMPION FOWLS in their natural colors and tells you all about them, together with detailed 
prices and testimonials and a great amount of information that will be of value to you. It’s Free. Order Today. 
BIG TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT allowed on all orders placed with us during the 
eas present month. Get your order in our office before 
midnight of the last day of this month and save ten per cent and be sure you will get your CHAMPION 
CHICKS this year when you want them. Member I. B. C. A. and A. B.C. P. A. 
References: Burnetts Bank or any business house in Eldorado. CHICKS 
POSTPAID AND FULL LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 298 


Our flocks of Pure Bred, High Quality, Heavy Laying Fowls are annually 
tested FOR BOTH WHITE DIARRHEA AND T®WBERCULOSIS. This testing 

is done by Assistant State Veterinary under University of Ilinois supervision. 35,000 

p HENS UNDER TEST. LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD PRODUCING BLOOD 
p TESTED CHICKS ONLY. Our Stock is selected especially for vigor and High Laying 

A Qualities and Ancestry in both male and female. We are not State Accredited but eligible for 
Accreditation, when we call for it. We will have ONE MILLION OF THESE CHICKS for our 
customers during 1927. We also give a SEVEN DAY GUARANTEE on our Chicks. Our prices are 
moderate and from $12 PER HUNDRED and up according to variety and number ordered. We will also 
allow BIG DISCOUNTS on Brooders. GET OUR BIG, FREE, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK FOR 
1927, before ordering Chicks elsewhere. Illustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their natural colors and con- 
tains a great amount of Information of value to you as well as detailed prices on our 15 leading Varieties. 
All Chicks Postpaid and 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Best of Shipping Facilities. Play Safe for 1927 
by Buying our GUARANTEED CHICKS from fully TESTED FLOCKS. Ref.—First Nat. Bank of Oneida. 
LING’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwell, Prop., Box 524, ONEIDA, ILLINOIS 


? are hatched from aes to-lay flocks that ae aa egg 
CAMPBELL s} SUPER- CHIX machines, trol lea Chicks have the PEP LIVE and 
GROW. Customers report Raisin ing up a oe er one Males f Ee omar pedigree: tne Strains such 
as TANCRED, MARTIN, ROREeE RD, T PSON, OWEN S, etc. Backs inspected by State Vet. 
rigidly culled ‘and HOGAN TESTED. PROMPT SERVICE oF ‘your one back 


100 Per Cent Live Arrival Guar.--Prepaid 

Wh. & “Br. Leghorns, Heavy Assorted sit. 95 $55. 05 $105 00 Champion Layers 
ANCONAS oo sees w ene s cece eee c sees eccees 2.95 59.75 115.00] Winners Trapnest Rec- 
Barred . Rocks, S.C. & R. C. Reds....- (3.45 64.75 128.00]ords, Contest Winners. 


Wh. & Buff Rox, Buff Orpington...... 14.95 71.75 133.00 
jon WwW , 100, kh Mixed Chicks, 100 300,347.25. Order right from 
nine ae a netots 700 git Pores di aeat pl ag State Han! aE CAMPBELL’S HATCHERIES, Box 512, Petersburg, Illinois 


MINKLE 


MINK LER’S CHICKS Are from good, pure-bred, vigorous flocks, bred for 


heavy egg production, carefully selected and cared 
for in a manner to insure greatest vitality in the chicks. 


Full Livo Delivery Guaranteed—Prepaid 50 100 500 1000 
White and Brown Leghorns .....cccccccccccccrceeserces $6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $105.00 
ANCONAS ........cccecccccceee cee clce pfelnielnilal Neues 6.50 12.00 57.50 115.00 
Barred Rocks ........-sse0- Sosccevccsvacevcvecserceresc 7.00 13.00 62.50 125.00 
White & Buff Rocks, Reds ...cccccccccccsecsesecerceres 7.50 14.00 67.50 135.00 
White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons 8.00 15.00 72.50 145.00 
Heavy Assorted ...............-cdeceee 6.00 11.00 52.50 105.00 
Assorted Left Overs 00 50 5.00 90.00 


5. CB 45.0) 
Order from this ad. Bank Ref. Member A. B. C, P. iN & National Hatshersment s Assn. MINKLER’S HATCHERY: Dept. 19, Morris, Ill. 


vee 


LARGEST ILLINOIS ACCREDITED HATCHER All our Flocks are thoroughly inspected and culled by 
pnepectors under State authority. Our Flocks contain the blood of the best heavy laying Strains in the coun- 
Pee eis on free range and properly cared for to insure Health and Vigor, ‘You CANNOT DO BETTER 

YWHERE ! livery Guaranteed -- Prepaid. 
100 300 500 1000 


S. C. White & Brown Leoriamns $13. oe $37.50 $60.00 $115.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds..... 15.00 43.50 70.00 135.00 
White & Buff Rocks, R. c Reds 16.00 46.50 75.00 Hy 
Buff Orpington, BI. . 16.00 46.50 75.00 A 
White Wyandottes ........... 17.00 49.50 80.00 155.00 
White Orpingtons, White Minorcas, 100, $18: 300, $52.50. el de eet uy $19. Jersey ue Sie eves 


$22. Pekin Ducklings, 100, $25. 60 Chicks 1c higher than 100 rate. 25 Chicks 2c higher than 100 rate 
Catalog. Ref. cero Once Boe CORN BELT HATCHERIES, Box 35, GIBSON ciry, fiinois 


100 per cent Live 


Choice Heavy Chicks 
Broilers togets; 300, 


500, $65. ‘ted Chick 8, 
100;$12; 300, $34.50: 500, $56 


CHICKS ANDSERVICE. Thatis what we give. BIG TEN PERCENT DISCOUNT 
on ail orders received during this month. Only one-fourth deposit required. 
SAVE MONEY. BUY NOW our Honthyy Vigorous, Pure Bred Chicks from 

\ paring Flocks. full Live Delivery 

\ Prepaid aoe 
Ss. ns White Leghorns, . 5 
Barred Rocks, Reds, ‘Anconas, . 
White Rocks and Wyan ndots, .« 
White and Buff Orpingtons . 

hite Minorcas, 50, $9.50; 100, $18; 200 $88. Renee 100 
ad you wanttbem,. Ref. Morton tate Ban! MORTON 1, 200; $42: Chris. W: 


eavy 


7 
12; 500, $57.50; 1000, $113. Order from this ad. Get them 
Pee too ott 35 Ox'ss, MORTON, ILLINOIS 
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ways over and over again, that about 
six or seven months is required for 
proper growth and development of a 
bird, putting her into condition where 
we can start feeding her for egg pro- 
duction. If they are late hatched the 
growth is slower and more time is re- 
quired before they will start produc- 
ing than is the case where early 
hatching is practiced, 

I don’t believe that the first change 
would make a whole lot of difference, 
but I believe you would get better re- 
sults if you mix the oats, the corn, 
and the wheat together in about the 
proportion of two of corn, two of 
wheat, and one of oats, using this as 
your scratch mixture both morning 
and night. If the birds are not ma- 
tured and are not in good condition, 
the grain feeding should be heavy. If 
they are well matured and starting to 
comb out, then the amount of grain 
which you are giving to them should 
be cut down to not over four pounds 
per 100 birds in the morning ‘and all 
of the grain feed which they will con- 
sume at night. 

In your mash mixture you are not 
adding any animal protein feed, and 
the fact that you are giving the birds 
both milk and water to drink means 
that the milk consumption would nat- 
urally be rather low. I would advise 
that you cut the water out entirely, 
giving the birds only milk and if you 
do not have enough milk to last them 
through the entire day, that meat 
scrap or tankage be added to the 
mash mixture at the rate of about 10 
or 15%. Even though a plentiful sup- 
ply of milk is available it is still ad- 
visable for one to add about 5 or 10% 
of the meat scrap or tankage to the 
mash in order to increase the palata- 
bility of it, and as a result of that al- 
low the birds to consume a larger 
amount of mash. 

I would be rather led to believe that 
something is wrong with the ventila- 
tion in your coop when you find it 
necessary to clean it out once a week. 
I presume that this means in refer- 
ence to the litter on the floor and not 
on the dropping boards. 

I was in one of the houses which 
we are recommending in the state 
this week in a section where the tem- 
perature has been to 21 degrees below 
zero, and the litter in that house had 
been there for a little better than two 
months and it was still dry although 
it was, of course, becoming. dirty. 
This, I believe, should be the only rea- 
son why we should be compelled to 
change the litter in a house, that is, 
the accumulation of dirt in the litter 
rather than dampness being respon- 
sible. If you do find that your house 
is damp as indicated by the necessity 
of changing the litter very often or 
the accumulation of the frost on the 
ceiling, this would be the first change 
for you to make. 

In the second place I would advise 
you to cull out about 75 of the poorer 
hens or smaller, most immature pul- 
lets, and cut the flock down to the size 
which you should have. In a 14x30 
building you have 420 square feet of 
floor space, which at the rate of three 
square feet to a bird means that it 
should carry 140 birds. I ean prob- 
ably allow you to run this up to 150, 
providing you have an exceptionally 
good bunch of birds, but even that 
means that a cull should be practiced 
at this time. 

I experienced one of these problems 
here recently, when I was taken out 
to a man’s farm. He was carrying a 
large number of birds and got only 
five or six eggs a day. I made a cull 
on them, removed about 45, and he 
still had too many birds in the house. 
As a result of that overcrowding, 
production had been at a low ebb. 

Of course it is unnecessary to stress 
that windows should be opened to 


February 10, 19; 


avail your flock of the sunlight 
that alfalfa or clover chaff should 
supplied to them for green feed— 
B. HAYES. 


Feeds 


Some of the newer feeding recom: 
mendations will probably not be 
versally adopted. We must alway, 
consider local conditions or problem 
before adopting a given pract 
What may be necessary in one p 
of the U. S. may not be required 
another. This is a particular prob 
lem in housing, but some of the 
limitations exist in respect to feedi 

All sections do not have a 
round supply of sunshine. In 
places it is necessary to adopt an 
tificial means of furnishing some 
the value derived from direct 
light. 

One means by which this can 
done is through the use of cod 
oil as a supplement. The valu 
this material is generally ackno 
edged. It at least has an influene 
egg production, shell texture, ma: 
quality, and control of egg eatin: 
better shell texture. Whether i 
tends to improve hatchability 
still be an open question. 

In all of the northern states y 
our supply of winter sunshine is y 
limited and a high egg productio 
desired, this material is an essen 
It acts as a generator to keep 
producing pullet charged so that w 
imum production is possible wit 
harmful effects. 

There is still considerable t 
known about the various kinds of 
liver oil. The most commonly 
cepted belief at this time is that 
dark colored, sun extracted oi 
lacking in. Vitamin A, but carries 
On the other hand, the light colo 
contains both A and D. 

It is relatively easy to supply 
from some other source so that ei 
kind will probably answer the 
pose for which it is used. Even s 
producers claim that the dark 1 
also carry A. This whole proble 
so disrupted that one must take s 
parts for granted without conclu 
proof or argument. The value o: 
oil is more dependent upon th 
liability of the producer than on 
particular source or color. 

Under: usual conditions 2% 
recommended. This will mean 
addition of 1 quart to every hund 
pounds of dry mash. When used } 
this way, it is necessary to mix t 
with a limited amount of gro 
corn, by hand, and then combin 
with the entire amount of m 
Mash consumption must be 
tained at a relatively high level 
order to assure a sufficient oil inte 

When milk is used as a drink | 
possible to add the cod liver oil to 
milk. Under such conditions it 
require about 1 pint per huné 
hens each week. The supply for 
week can be added in small amo 
each day. 

Another means is adding the 
liver oil mixed with curd to the 


There are numerous means 
can be utilized. One concern 
has placed on the market a milk 
uct to which the cod liver oil has f 
added. , The feeding should s 
about November 1 and continue 1 
spring. When used as 2% no fi 
will be noticed in the eggs. 

It is not advisable to depend 
tirely upon cod liver oil. One shou 
also allow the flock the additional 
vantage of any direct sunlight b 
ening the windows whenever the 
is shining. The combination of su 
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1e value in sunlight not carried in 
cod liver oil. This means direct 
light not filtered through window 
3s. 
Jonsiderable attention has been 
en to alfalfa as a winter green 
d. The value of this material is 
endent upon the way in which it 
been cured. Alfalfa is an excel- 
; source of minerals, but the vita- 
. concerned with the assimilation 
minerals and that takes the place 
direct sunlight is found in the 
atest abundance in green and sun 
ued alfalfa hay. One can use either 
| leaves that fall off in the loft or 
‘the feeding floor. It is also pos- 
'e to add good alfalfa meal to the 
sh in an amount not in excess of 
(o. Dry leaves will usually be 
‘erable to moistened because one 
‘pt to make a sloppy mash rather 
1 just adding enough water to 
'g out the color. 
.n interesting report from one of 
Canadian stations gave some data 
may not be conclusive but at 
:t shows a possibility in connection 
i1 green feed. 
. this experiment they used clover, 
uted oats, mangels, and Epsom 
ls. Both on cost of production and 
hability they found that Epsom 
2% ranked second to clover and 
‘é superior to the other materials. 
Jiulfa will probably be found 
)rior to the clover. 
orouted oats have become a prob- 
| One limitation to sprouting is a 
ied room in which it can be done, 
| the second is the problem of 
(ding mold development. Ger- 
ated oats have become more popu- 
on that account. This process 
nerts the starches into sugar and 
cases the palatability and feed 
Je of the oats. There is also less 
ipment required. 
,ooden candy or lard pails with a 
] and plug at the bottom are used. 
_oats are soaked for 24 hours in 
n water. The water is then 
zied and the oats either changed 
1 pail to pail or stirred. At least 
« each day and preferably twice, 
«ats are washed through with wa- 
If any sourness is noted, the 
ing is done more often. 
«st as soon as the oats germinate 
' are ready for feeding. About 
¢pounds of dry oats when germi- 
ti is sufficient for 100 hens. This 
ination of germinated oats, al- 
i, and possibly an occasional dose 
ipsom salts should supply the 
1 feed and succulent needs of a 
: adequately. When, however, a 
‘m has mangels or cabbage for 
»ock they should be used. It 
‘Ss possible to supply green feed 
‘1 amount that will tend to limit 
ash consumption. There should 
\aintained a proper balance. 
Iseems, however, that the germi- 
1 oats are more easily produced 
diatisfactory than sprouting. This 


é alternate offered to those hav- 
‘rouble in sprouting. 
I is not assumed that a person 
d «try to eliminate green feed 
dlepend upon Epsom salts. This 
‘iment does tend to show, how- 
| that when a decided shortage 
veen feeds exists and it is im- 
ole to germinate oats, that salts 
cee given regularly. The use of 
would tend to keep the flock in 
v physical condition. 
od alfalfa can supply at least a 
‘erful source of mineral. What 
tained from mangels, other than 
lent, is indefinite. Any flock 
¢ with a supply of alfalfa, for 
> hens. or chicks, has an excel- 
aaterial which may be more gen- 
‘used. It is fortunate that the 
y of this is increasing each yéar. 
ne of the methods that we have 
following are still found to be 
ical. In some instances we are 
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just finding the reason for some of 
the things that we do. When certain 
known requirements must be met, 
certain practices must be adopted.— 
J. B. HAYES. 


Ration for Pullets 


Please fix me up a good fattening 
ration for pullets. We have corn, 
oats, oil meal. Can get tankage for 
$3 per 100; have alfalfa. Also have 
skimmilk. Your suggestion will be 
very much appreciated.” 

Sherburn, Minn. W. B. 

The first sentence undoubtedly does 
not mean what it says, since I cannot 
understand why anyone would wish 
to obtain a ration for fattening 
pullets. When we think of a fatten- 
ing ration it is always in connection 
with market stock; pullets, of course, 
are too valuable to be used for that 
purpose unless they are a bunch of 
discards one wishes to dispose of. 

A fattening ration to be used in a 
fattening battery consists of about 
60 of ground <orn, 30 of standard 
wheat middlings, and 10 of low 
grade flour, mixed with just enough 
buttermilk to bring it to the consist- 
ency of cream or whitewash, and this 
is fed twice a day with ‘the birds kept 
in very close confinement. 

What I think is meant in this case 
is a ration which will bring the 
pullets through in proper condition in 
the fall of the year to go into the lay- 
ing house. 

When pullets are pretty well ma- 
tured, along towards fall one wishes 
to get a good reserve established on 
those birds in order to have them in 
a condition comparable to the dairy 
cow that is going on to a test. The 
fat which is established on her body 
acts as a reserve on which she can 
draw during the time of “heavy pro- 
duction and aids considerably in al- 
lowing her to carry on a sustained 
production. 

Unless a bird is properly condi- 
tioned and kept in that-condition dur- 
ing the year, she will also usually go 
into a winter moult that ruins the 
winter production. 

A scratch mixture in this case can 
be made of about three of corn and 
one of oats. If it was possible to ob- 
tain ‘some wheat, that would im- 
prove the scratch feed materially. 

For a mash mixture one ean use 
100 lbs. of ground corn, 100 Ibs. 
ground oats, 100 of wheat bran, 100 
of standard middlings, 50 of high 
grade digester tankage, and all the 
milk that the birds will drink. In 
addition, the alfalfa can be fed to 
them in a rack, allowing the birds to 
pick off the leafy portion, or if it is 
possible to put this through a ham- 
mer mill, meal then can be added at 
the rate of about 5%. Alfalfa is and 
is becoming a very important part of 
the ration for poultry, providing the 
alfalfa has been properly cured. 

Early in the season the scratch 
grain should be fed rather heavily 
to get them in good physical condi- 
tion without forcing them to consume 
any great proportion of mash. 

However, when they get into the 
house and get matured enough, so 
the production should start, one can 
then gradually decrease the amount 
of grain, which will automatically 
raise the mash consumption and 
throw the birds over from growth in- 
to production. From that time on 
the proportion of grain to mash 
should be controlled by the produc- 
tion and the weight of the birds. 

Oil meal is not necessary in the 
ration for hens. You have plenty of 
vegetable protein there, and it is the 
animal protein that we are particu- 


larly interested in. Oil meal tends to 


raise the cost of the ration withou 
improving the results, materially.—J. 
B. HAYEs. 


cag/le Nest 


OHIO ACCREDITED 


BABY CHICKS 


Now for Early and Future Delivery. 

VARIETIES 
White; Brown and Buff Leghorns_____ 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks, Black 
Minorcas, S. C, and R. C. Reds 
Anconas_-.__.------- 2 
White Wyandottes 


orders 10% down. 


THE EAGLE NEST HATCHERY 


Varieties 
S. C. Wh. Leghorns 


Wh. & Buff Rocks 4.00 
Buff Orpington 


ae 
bl ~ 


Every Eagle Nest Chick is produced from Pure Bred Accredited Flocks. Order 
PRICESON 25 


50 100 300 §=6500 61000 
$3.75 7.00 13.00 38.00 62.00 120.00 
4.25 8.00 15.00 43.50 72.00 140.00 
4.00 7.50 14.00 40.50 67.00 130.00 


16.0 
Mixed Chicks (not accredited) — Light 10c: Heavy I2c. 
Balance 10 days before shipment. | 
Delivery. Big Catalogue Free. Order from this Advertisement. Bank References. 
Dept. 13 


ACCREDITED AND UNDER STATE SUPERVISION FOR 4 YEARS 
All flocks inspected and accredited. 
Bar. Rocks & S.C. Reds 4.00 7.50 


4.25 8.00 
On orders for 500 deduct 4c per chick; on 1000 orders deduct lec. 


47.00 75.00 145.00 
TERMS CASH. Future 
Postage Paid. 100% Live 


4.50 8.50 


UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO U.S. A. 


100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 
5 


25 50 100 Varieties 2 50 100 
$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 Wh. Wyandotte $4.25 $ 8.00 $15.00: 
14.00 Part. Rocks 4.25 8.00 15.00 

7.50 14.00 Wh. Orp. & Lt. Brah. 5.50 10.00 19.00 

15.00 Asst. Heavy 3.00 5.75 10.50 

Ref. Bank of 


Chestnut. Meats I. B. C. A. Chicks shipped under State Label. CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Box H, Chestnut, If. 


pure-bred 
Get Prof. # Don’t confuse Prof. 
King’s Iowa Hatch- 
ery with any other. 
Address all letters to the 
IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


Quality Chicks 


Several years of hatching, rigid culling 
and selecting has given us chicks that 
verify our claims for QUALITY. Our 
flocks are headed by Males from Ma- 
hood, Harrison, Bonnie Brae, J. T. 
Thompson, Mapleside Farms, Pape, ete. 
Flocks culled the past two seasons by 
State Inspector. Write for Free Cata- 
log and low prices. 10% deposit books 
your order. 


GENOA QUALITY HATCHERIES, 
Dept. D, Genoa, Illinois 


For Sale - S. C. W. LEGHORN COCKERELS, BABY CHICKS 


331 egg Barron Strain HATCHING EGGS. Breeding 
cockerals are going fast, $2.00 each. Must order 
at once. R. C. W. WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
BABY CHICKS, HATCHING EGGS and Cockerels, 
$4.00 each, 

PINE LAWN POULTRY FARM, 


Melrose, Wis. 


e€ 
vives 


i 


Fighting Rouy 


rece SHOEMAKERS POULTRY Boon 


Shows and describes $3 varieties of Old Rehable 
Strains of SHOEMAKER Blood. Tested Flocks RP 
of PURE BRED POULTRY Backed by 38 * 
years of breeding prize winners. Gives many 
useful facts about handling, feeding. diseases and 
remedies. Quotes LOW PRICES on fowls, 
engs. CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and sopbhies. 
nte for this valuable BOOK «-- it's FREE. y 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 103, Freeport, III. 
BABY CHICKS 4OwWLs EGGcs.. 


& 368 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low prices. 26 

M@wyears with America’s most profitable poultry, 
northern heavy. egg producers. 10,000 prizes. Large 
catalog free. A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
sired by pedigreed males, records 200 to 293 
Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. 
guaranteed. Hatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 
for free catalog and special price bulletin. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a 
from insp¢gtted 


BABY CHICKS {22. inspsstea 


horns $12.9), Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds $15.00 
per hundred, 20% down, balance. O. D. on delivery, 
eo Bed Alive Delivery Guaranteed. Discount on large 
orders. 


ALMENDINGER HATCHERIES, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 


efcgs. 
and 
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and other poultry diseases 


such as Canker, poultry flu 
aso White diarrhea,dysentery 


and similar diseases that kill baby chicks 


Our recommendation of B-K for the prevention and control of poultry diseases is 
based on the records and experience of over fifteen years. It has been tested under 


the most severe and varying condition found right ‘on the farms and also in labora- 
tory work, in connection with same. It’sa common sight here to see one of our chemists speed off in 
his car on his way tosome farm where there is poultry disease. He is likely to bring back some of the 
sick birds for treatment, or maybedead birds for dissection. Wedo not guess as tocauses but determine 
them by the exact condition of the organs under the microscope. There can usually be found in our 
laboratory hundreds of birds on test, both diseased and well. 


A Book You Should Have 


ques- 
: , and of the sanitary 
and live stock. It is based on accurate 
and complete information and a mighty valuable book 
to have, Write for copy. If you will write us the different 
kinds of animals and poultry you have and the number 
of each, also which 
ones youare push- 
ing, we will be 


Contains a wealth of important information on 
tions of selection, breeding, feeding, 
care of poultry 


we maintain 
a Service De- 
partment for 
the benefit of 
farmers and 
poultrymen, and 
our advice and 
counsel can be 
had at any time 
free on request. 


In writing be 
sure to tell us 
your troubles clear- 
ly, so that we can get 
right at the point and give 
you our best service. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Dept. 101B Madison, Wis. 


You can avoid loss by using 


CHICKEN COLDS 

“During the past season, while casualties 
among poultry were very heavy, we were | 
very fortunate in escaping the scourge, and 
B-K played an important part in keeping 
our station free from disease. Continuous 
spraying of our equipment and the birds 
with B-K, also feeding B-K in the water, 
turned the trick. Believe us when we say 
we_are thoroughly sold _on_ B-K,”’ 
—The Lovett & Davis Produce Co., 

—, lowa. 

WHITE DIARRHEA 

"Before I got B-K, I lost 245 baby chicks 
with white diarrhea, out of a hatch of 263. 
After I started using B-K, I never lost app 
other. I had used other remedies, butgot 
no results until I got B-K; then the {rouble 
stopped. My neighbor's chitkens got 
cholera, Seven had died. We started using 
B-K and no more died. I will never start 
a hatch again without B-K. I keep it on 
hand now. Others will do the same after 


they try it once."’ 
G. A. Phillips,—, Pa. 
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Condition 
your cows for 
calving 


LET us not forget that the modern cow is a dual 
purpose cow. 


From the time she freshens, we ask her to 
work her highly organized system not only in 
th> production of a yield of milk that will return 
a good profit for ten months— 


But remember, at the same time, this cow has 
another important function to perform. In order 
that she may produce the maximum profit, we 
also ask her to develop a strong fetus and bring 
forth a vigorous calf every twelve months—not 
eighteen. She needs help—outside help—ele- 
ments that are lacking in the ration, no matter 
how well balanced it may be. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic supplies these 
elements in the correct proportions. 


Potassium Iodide. This element, seriously lacking in 
the feed, has a direct action on the glands, and during 
the long period while the cow is carrying her calf it 
assists in developing a strong, healthy fetus and a better 
offspring. It helps to prevent goiter or “big neck,” 
lumpy jaw, garget, milk fever and many growing evils. 


Calcium Carbonate. A constituent of milk and of 
great importance as a bone builder. Especially valu- 
able in the proper development of the fetus and the 
production of normal, fully developed calves. During 
the milking period a greater supply of this mineral is 
required than can be had from ordinary feed. 


Calcium Phosphate. This mineral is one of the most 
essential constituents of the animal body. The bones 
are approximately 50 per cent calcium phosphate. In 
addition to its great value as a bone builder it is essen- 
tial for its action on the muscles, its control on the 
nerves and proper condition of the blood. No ration is 
properly balanced for efficient breeding that is deficient 
in this important element. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is the same 
reliable appetizer, laxative and diuretic that it has 
always been, with these valuable minerals added. 
No getting off on feed, no clogging of the system, 
not where Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic has 
been added to the ration. 


Our offer to the man with cows 


Go to your dealer and get sufficient Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic to last your cows 30 days—25 lbs. for 
every 5 cows. ,Feed according to directions. If you 
do not find it a great help in conditioning your cows 
for calving, if it does not give you stronger, better 
calves, and if you are not thoroughly convinced it pays 
you well to use it, simply return the empty containers 
to the dealer and he will refund your money or cancel 
the charge, We reimburse the dealer, 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved — 


The Right Thing at the Right Tin 


N playing a football game accurate 
timing of every movement in each 
play is essential to success. Like- 

wise in successfully rearing pigs ac- 
curate timing of the essential fac- 
tors that promote the well being of 
pigs is necessary if the owner would 
safeguard the depletion of his pocket- 
book. 

One cannot make a market hog out 
of a pig that dies before it has a 
chance to be weaned; one cannot even 
salvage the cost of producing such a 
pig. Furthermore, it is difficult and 
frequently impossible to make a prof- 
itable market hog out of, a pig that 
has to fight its own way through par- 
asite and disease hazards. All of 
which suggests that there is a time 
to do certain important things for the 
welfare of young pigs. It is not too 
early to suggest the things that must 
be done soon if producers are enabled 
to go to market next fall with money- 
making hogs. ; 

The number of pigs farrowed thi 
spring cannot now be increased. The 
number saved and kept free from 
parasite and disease infection up to 
weaning time is still partly in the 
control of the owners. 

The time to put the sow in good 
condition is before she farrows and 
not afterwards. 

The time to reduce the feverishness 
and avoid constipation is before a 
sow farrows and not a week after- 
wards. Two or three days before the 


sow is due, substitute a laxative slop — 


made of equal parts of bran, shorts, 
and ground oats and reduce the 
amount of feed. Give plenty of water. 
If the weather is cold give warm wa- 
ter. Continue the reduced laxative ra- 
tion for five or six days after the sojw 
farrows, then gradually bring her up 
to a satisfied appetite on the ration to 
be used. A good one for this purpose 
is composed of 50 parts corn or 
ground barley, 30 parts shorts, 10 
parts tankage, 10 parts linseed meal. 
Skimmilk may be substituted for the 
linseed meal and tankage, feeding 
about two and one-half pounds for 
each pound of grain fed. Until grass 
comes feed alfalfa hay in a rack: 
The time to clean out the farrow- 
ing pen and wash off the sow is be- 
fore she farrows and not afterwards. 
Little pigs farrowed in dirty, infected 
pens cannot escape some disaster. In 
cleaning the pens one should first re- 
move all loose dirt with a stiff broom. 
The walls and partitions should be 
cleaned—and the cobwebs swept down 
and out with the dirt. Following this 
the floors and sides of the pens should 
be scrubbed with boiling hot water in 
which one pound of lye has been add- 
ed to 30 gallons of water. After the 
pens are thus cleaned and dried, no 
hogs should be allowed in them until 
the sows that are to farrow are ready 
to go in. Before the sows are put in 


punctual this spring. 


These pigs have made their owner proud of them. They have not done it alo 
Their owner gave them a fair chance to make hogs of themselves because he did the 
right things at the right time. To be proud of a bunch of pigs next fall is to. r 


! 
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they should be scrubbed off 
warm water and soap. ‘The be 
that goes into each pen should be ne 
and not contaminated. Therea 
such bedding as is used should 
wise be clean and the one who 
for the sows should avoid carry 
contamination from the  infecte 
yards into these clean pens. x 
The time to put in a guard rail j 
before a nice litter of pigs is sma: 
and not afterwards. These gu: 
are not expensive and they are ez 
put in. Their cost is insignific 
comparison with the service 
render. : : 
The time to be around the fa 
ing pens is when the pigs are b 
born and not a day or twelve 
afterwards. Reviving a weak 
chilled pig is, of course, freque 
necessary under the best of e¢ 
tions but it is less frequently 
sary when the owner is on the jo 
the right time. Quietly one 
guide the little pigs into paths 
should go and help to dry the 
warm them. Quietly one can keep ' 
from getting tangled up in the st 
Some sows have very decided 
tions about the kind of beds © 
should make; they frequently ch 
their minds while the pigs are b 
born; they have peculiar n 
about their housekeeping afte 
pigs are born. The skilled caret 
observes all these peculiarities ané 
on hand to protect the helpless pig 
The right time to prevent 
necro of the face and nose, a: 
teritis of the intestines is betwee 
time the pigs are born and be 
they are turned out to run wit 
dams. Just as sure as one turns 
out at this age into infected 
just so sure will they become mi 
less infected. Curing these diffic 
after they are started is not 01 
costly method but often a ho 
task. When the pigs are old en 
leave the place where they wer 
lock up all the gates to the 
fected yards and provide the pi 
their dams a new, clean place to 
until the pigs are about four m 
old. Then they will go on and — 
hogs of themselves—the kind of 
ket hogs every producer is pr 
—the kind that makes money 1 
of losing it. a 
The foregoing practice is r 
mended because it works. It has 
tried out by thousands of swine 
ducers who formerly were payin 
thousands of dollars annua 
cures and getting nowhere with 1 
Only half doing the job is to 
failure. It is just like the ful 
fumbling the ball in an otherwis 
fect play. Doing all the right t 
at the right time is the only way 
system of management outlined > 
produce clean, healthy, money- 
hogs. Try it. 
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VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
jare desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
pramnanied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Congenital Epithelial Defect 


| It is now fairly well understood by 
lairymen that goiter and hairlessness 
of new-born animals are closely re- 
jated and that lack of iodine in the 
system is, at least, a contributing 
sause. They are also aware that 
vomplete feeding of the pregnant 
lam, enforcing daily exercise, ex- 
posure to direct sunlight, sanitary 
tousing, and. the administration of 
‘mall quantities of potassium or 
iodium iodide make goiter and the 
‘airless condition practically un- 
‘nown. It is likewise a fact that lack 
\f iodine in the system and ration 
ay have much to do with the weak, 
uny, and sickly condition of new- 
orn animals of all kinds, although 
either goiter nor hairlessness are 
vident. It is therefore getting to 
@ a general practice to include in all 
tineral mixtures for live stock, small 
uantities of one or other of the 
‘dine salts mentioned. That practice 

' based largely on supposition, per- 


\hat a satisfaction to go down the line at 
ilking time—every cow without a trace of 
fre teatsor udder. Nohardmilking; no loss 
«milk through restlessness and discomfort. 


ag Balm, the great healing ointment is 
¢npounded especially to keep in perfect 
lth the delicate tissues of the udder and 
tits. It shortens the labor of milking by 
E2ping the teats soft, silky, pliable. 


/"orCakedBag, Bunches, Inflammation,Sore 

ats, teats cracked or chapped, stepped on, 
f/any injury or cut, Bag Balm heals quickly. 
C:en the healing is accomplished between 
nkings. Clean and pleasant to use—can- 
n; taint the milk. Has hundreds of uses on 
t. farm. 


sig 10-ounce can, 60c. at feed dealers, 
g.eral stores and druggists. Sent direct if 
yir dealer is not supplied. 


I\IRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


ar 


“MADE BY. THE 


KOW—-KARE PEOPLE" 


would be interested in having these dis- 
t€ treated by Veterinarians who are Spec. 
§ in this work under a positive guarantee 
Sisfaction, write Box 351, Peoria, Illinois. 
‘ull particulars about your herd in your 
etter, Individual attention assured. 


iv 
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haps, but the iodine will not do any 
harm in small quantities and very 
likely may do some good. We should 
favor the use of iodine in that way, 
on general principles, and it certainly 
has to be given when goiter and hair- 
lessness have been prevalent. 

There is another congenital defect 
or disease of the new-born calf which, 
however, remains a mystery and is 
being investigated by a few veteri- 
We refer to that pe- 
culiar condition sometimes met with 
at birth in which the calf lacks skin 
or epithelium on its legs, from the 
feet part way to the knees and hocks. 
The mucous membranes of the mouth 
may also be deficient so that the 
mouth looks “raw” and may be so 
sore that the calf does not nurse. 
The affected calves are not so-called 
“living abortions” 
carried full time, nor does the disease 
seem closely related to the contagious 
abortion disease or due to any spe- 
cific germ that, so far as we are 
aware, has been isolated. There seems 
to be a possibility, however, that the 
disease may prove to be associated 
with malnutrition or deficiency in 
nutrients and also a likelihood that 
it may “run in families,” so that ten- 
dency to it is transmissible. 

One observer says of the disease: 
“Areas of various size and irregular 
in outline on the legs, muzzle, tongue, 
and cheeks appeared tobe entirely 
It seems that the skin and 
mucous membrane had never formed 
or united over these areas. 
fected calves were carried full term 
and the cows were in prime physical 
The calves were weak and 
listless; some could not get up or 
stand when lifted to their feet. So 
far we have not succeeded in saving 
any, although vaseline was applied at 
frequent intervals to protect the raw 
calf 
weeks but it did not improve, so 
was destroyed as worthless.” 
other breeder, in whose herd several 
affected calves had been dropped, re- 
ported that only one showed signs of 
having goiter, although a number of 
were 
In his herd the affected 
calves appeared as if the skin had 
peeled off, more or less, from around 
the mouth, also from the ears, and 
the legs were hairless from the knee 
The ears were somewhat de- 

The affected calves were 
born alive but were weak and unable 


nary scientists. 


denuded. 


condition. 


surfaces. One 


other calves 


goiter. 


down. 
formed. 


to stand. 


Any reader who has had calves 
dropped in his herd that showed 
symptoms like those described would 
do well to communicate with Dr. F. 
B. Hadley, chairman of the Veteri- 
nary Department of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, as he is investigating the 


disease. 


Drying Up Cow 
Hoarp’s DAmIRYMAN:—Here is my 
opinion of the proper way to dry upa 
There are two factors that 
tend to check secretion of milk; first, 
withholding feed; and second, allow- 
ing the udder to become distended 


cow: 


with milk. 


Much can be done toward checking 
secretion without materially reducing 
the supply of nutrients 
complished by feeding dry fodder in- 
stead of succulent feeds. 
course is followed a cow may be fed 
at least three-quarters of her* usual 
grain ration and there will be no 
marked tendency to keep up the milk 
flow. In selecting grains at this time 
to be fed, it is important to choose 
those that do not tend to stimulate 


milk production. 


small quantity of corn are satisfac- 
tory. But the grain ration should be 
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but have been 


Sy 


ack. 


The af- 


PHY PRODUCTS C2 
k-* Burlington Wis. Fs 
Simactes 
FEED susTAS 
WOULD SALT 


lived several 


An- 


Its 


affected with 


you ever tried. 


Soft 


end easy 
to insert 


This is ac- 
If this 


they are the remedy. 


Ground oats and a 


qN 


MURPHY’'S 
Minerals 


Save many times their cost in other 
feeds. Endorsed by veterinarians and 
stockmen everywhere. The only min- 
eral feed sold under a positive written 
| Reps of satisfaction or money 


Wonder Healing Compoun 


sheep’s wool. 


from us on receipt of price —8 oz. tins 65c 
Postpaid. If you will send 


Absorbent Texture —g» 


PURPUL MEDIC 
TEAT DILATORS 
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\3 Prok Ewards 


New 


A Stirring Message to Feeders 


I want to render a service to every forward-looking 
’ livestock feeder in America by sending him*a copy of 
this remarkable book absolutely free. 
advertising pamphlet, but a simply-worded handbook 
for livestock feeders, dairymen and poultry raisers, 
telling them how to select feeds for producing more 
milk, more pork, more eggs and quicker, bigger profits. 
It is written by that master authority, Prof. John M. 
Evvard, of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It is, in fact, 


A Plain, Practical Farmer’s Book 


Writtenin plain words. Easy to understand, yet explaining 
the most important developments of the age inthe feeding and 
management oflivestock. Whatto feed and what not to feed 
growing livestock for healthier, faster development, bigger 
production and Better Profits with less feed. 
page of interesting, instructive questions and answers on 
minerals and feeding. 


Send Me Your Name TODAY 


Accurate and dependable, this book is a ‘‘gold mine” of in- 
formation. Easily worth $1.00. For a limited time I'll send it 
free of charge, with no strings on it, to all 
sending in the coupon below. 


James H. Murphy, Pres. 


¢. a 
Murphy ProductsCo. 4?° yoy Murphy 
Dept. 290 Burlington, Wis. 


Mail This 


Inspiring 


Book 


It is not an 


Page after 


od President 
o” Dept. 290 


Fl ettenl | 


ve Murphy Prod 5 
y Products Co. 
aa Burlington, Wis. | 


Without obligation on my part, r 


FOR MAN 


Magic 


at is made from the oil extracted from 


burns of any kind on 


na is sold by nearly 
druggists or direct 
» 20 0z, tins $1.25, 
ous Name and _ address, we'll mail 
ou aliberal sample and book of uses Free. We want you to see 
foe yourself the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 


CORONA MFG. CO.,416 Corona Bidg., Kenton, O. 


It’s different from any salve or ointment 
It heals and soothes, but will not smart or 
blister the most sensitive wound. It has healed thousands of 
stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 

Hardly a day passes but what you'll find some use for Corona. For 
sore shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, 
teats on cows, caked udders, cuts, wounds, 
man or beast it is unequalled. 


LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE rele 


scratches, sore 


Dr. Naylor's 


MEDICATED TEAT DILATORS 


For the treatment of Spider, Obstructions, Hard Milkers, 
Cut and Brused Teats, etc. ‘ 

Made of an absorbent texture capable of carrying the 
Medicated Ointment into the teat canal to the seat of 


the trouble. 


post paid. 


For Sore Teats, Obstructions, Spiders, etc., in Cows Teats 
Sold by Dealers or Mailed Postpaid. 25c doz. or 5 doz. $1.00 


The greatest thing ever invented for cows teats. 
E. Stafford, Rs5, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Did not have much faith at first. Thoroughly convinced 


J. C. Noble, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


FREE Let us prove the merits of Dilators by sending 
you a package by mail, Free. 


MOORE BROS., Dept.H. ALBANY, N. Y. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 


EE LS NET Hoard’s Dairyman, 


They heal the teat and 
Three doz. Dilators, 
) Medicated Ointment, 


Send 5c in Stamps for sampl¢s and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets, 


keep it open. 
sterilized and packed in jar of 
$1.00. Sold by dealers or mailed 


Manufactured by 


DR. H. W. NAYLOR, VETERINARIAN, MORRIS, N. Y. 
ATED WAX 


cow to clean within 48 hrs 


money refunded 


NG 
PRESCRIPTION 


PPESCER TIONS inex ons os 
END CAKED BAG? 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readil 
ly to treatment 
with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves congestion, 
Stops soreness, softens tissues. Every ~ 
dairy farmer should keep it on hand 
for Lerkel need. an 75¢for 9 oz. box, 
repaid—mo; i i i 
PEepaNGrite for eaieabie Fw. Bi 
Veterinary Booklet 
ABORNO LABORATORY, 14 Jeft Street 
ncaster, Wisconsin 


Fort Atkinson, Wise. 


a kindly mail me a copy of Prof. 

oday y” Evvard’s book on Livestock Feeding. i 
o” Bifeed:ecssssvecsetesces COWS ii asasest bare y dupes hogs | 
Poe i 
Po IN AIOE Aatsteasccetcstisonansseet iv testes Ptosseaphccocte CR aS eee AT i 

ld 
i CIEE connecorsvs anes foes csaenes spaessnickicl teeta oa tea ae test CR NL f 
a i 
Be Statens meter tists ee RoE De a 


Is Guaranteed to cause the 


when used as directed or 
It releaves 
GARGET and Is a preventative of 
MILK FEVER. It has the eftect 
of restoring the vigor and 
strength of the cow. Sent 
post paid, $1 a pkg. 6for$5 


Mfg: by Lowell Blaisdell & Co. 
5904 N. Harlem Ave, CHICAGO. ILL. 


Me 
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Health and Pr ofits 


RE you killing your cows with kindness? 
Are you wasting good feed dollars in 
ineffective attempts to force production? 
Too much heavy, rich, expensive rations that 
the overworked digestive and assimilating 
organs cannot convert into milk makes your 
cows logy, off feed—the easy prey of disease. 


Kow-Kare, used with the winter feed, 


shows such 


amazing milk gains simply because it actively aids 
the digestive organs, stimulates assimilation—builds 
natural health and vigor right where the milk-making 
process occurs. Kow-Kare is not in itself a food. It 
throws no added burden on the cow’s digestive func- 
tions. Its action is not temporary—but PERMA- 
NENT. Itinvigorates the productive process—makes 
the cow thrive on the less expensive NATURAL foods. 

Gear up your cows to higher milk yields right now. 
It costs you nothing to give your cows this vital help. 
The added milk much more than pays the slight cost. 


You get cow-health insurance as a BONUS. A single 
can of Kow-Kare will ration a cow one to two months. 


Full directions are on every can. 


Prevent Disease Losses 


Most cow diseases are prevented entirely where Kow- 
Kare is used with regularity. By keeping the cow’s 
vitality at a high level expensive cow troubles cannot 
gain a foothold. When disorders such as Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost 
Appetite, etc., do creep in, Kow-Kare brings speedy 
recovery by restoring the health and vigor of the 
organs where these troubles always originate. Kow- 
Kare rescues many a hopeless cow—turns many a 


loss into profit. 


Feed dealers, general stores, druggists have Kow- 
Kare—$1.25 and 65c sizes, (six large cans, $6.25). 
Full directions on the can. Mail orders sent postpaid 
if your dealer is not supplied. Our valuable free book 


on cow diseases sent free, on request. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 
Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW:KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 


OF MILCH COWS 


When Cows 
FRESHEN 


no investment is so 
certain to pay big re- 
turns as giving Kow- 
Kare. Instead of ex- 
pecting trouble at calv- 
ing you prevent it with 
this great invigorator. 
Thousands of dairy- 
men no longer think 
of letting cows freshen 
without the aid of 
Kow-Kare—fedtwoto 
three weeks before and 
_after. It assures a 


healthy vigorous cow 
and calf. 


SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or £ 
throat is cleaned off promptlyg 


by Absorbine without laying up & 
horse. No blister; no pain; no. ¥ 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 


horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: “’Colt’skneeswole 
luan_ four to five times normal size. Broke 
and nan for two weeks. Now almost 
well, Absorbine is sure great.” 


ABSORBIN 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. E: 


Ff. YOUNG. Inc. 454 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


SSeS 
Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to your dealers. 


p HN’ < 


~ DISTEMPER 

COMPOUND 
Keep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32_years for Distemper 

Strangles, Influenza; Coughs an 
lds. Give to sick and those _ex- 
posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 
temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 


order from us, Small bottle 60 cents, large 
$1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dept.4,GOSHEN, IND. 
G@ NEWTON'S 


Heaves, Coughs, Conditlon- 
a er, Worms. Most for cost. 
oH Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can, Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohio. ~ 


increased again as soon as the milk 
secretion has ceased. 

A course that has been found satis- 
factory is to milk the cow once a day 
instead of twice a day, for three days. 
This will ordinarily reduce the milk 
flow about one-half; that is, at the 
end of the third day she will be giving 
about the same quantity at a single 
milking that she was giving at a sin- 
gle milking when she was milked 
twice a day. 

The cow should now be milked at 
irregular intervals and the condition 
of the udder watched carefully. When 
the udder has become fully distended 
all the milk must be drawn out and 
the organ allowed to become dis- 
tended again and, if possible, permit- 
ted to remain so for a longer time 
than before. When milked, all the 
milk should be drawn out. 

Usually a cow can be dried off 
within two weeks by this method, but 
the udder should be watched carefully 
for some time after this, and if the 
udder fills up, as it sometimes will, it 
should be milked out. 


Washington. A. B. Young. 


Nympthomania 

We have a cow in our herd that has violent- 
ly been in heat every day for about a month. 
For the past two weeks she has had the at- 
tention of a graduate veterinarian and does 
not seem to improve. An examination of her 
ovaries shows them normal, but there is some 
pus and discharge and apparently inflamma- 
tion in the uterus or womb. We have thor- 
oughly disinfected several times. She is a 
very good cow and we are wondering if you 
have experience with such stubborn cases and 
can give us advice. Would such a condition 
result from improper feeding or is it a con- 
tagious germ trouble? Would minerals be a 
benefit to such trouble? 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Cc. B. M. 

The diseased condition of the 
womb (endometritis or pyometritis) 
is germ-caused and possibly associat- 
ed with presence of the contagious 
abortion disease. A sample of the 
blood might be tested to determine 
whether the cow is so affected. In 
such cases of nymphomania or per- 
sistent heat the ovaries are almost 
invariably diseased. Chances of re- 
covery are poor. It will be necessary 
for the veterinarian to treat the 
womb with antiseptic solutions at 
least once a week by means of re- 
turn-flow catheters, etc. He should 
also massage the ovaries to rupture 
cysts and dislodge persistent ‘‘yellow 
bodies.” The cow should be kept iso- 
lated. 


Abortion Infection 

My brother and J live on farms joining 
and have always used the same sire. We 
would each lose a few calves from abortion 
each year. We keep from 12 to 18 cows each. 
Now I have not lost a calf for over a year 
and this fall and winter my brother’s cows 
are most all losing their calves. I have had 
trouble getting some of the cows with calf 
and sold two last fall that would not breed. 
One of them had aborted before and the other 
one never had aborted. Do you think my 
cattle have become immune to the disease? 
Is the disease transmitted by the bull? 
Do you consider it dangerous for us to con- 
tinue using the same bull? 

Barron, Wis. 6 Garni ef, 

Cows that have aborted several 
times may become immune so that 
they carry calves full time, but they 
may remain infected and be capable 
of infecting susceptible cows and 
heifers by their vaginal discharges 
contaminating feed. To determine 
which cows are affected you should 
have a sample of blood from each of 
them tested at the state experiment 
station, veterinary department, at 
Madison. Your veterinarian can at- 
tend to that. While the bull is no 
longer considered a fertile source of 
infection it would be unwise to let 
your bull serve other cows than those 
of your own herd. Keep them isolat- 
ed and bring your own cows to him 
for service. To control the disease, 
follow the instructions given in a 
bulletin on abortion which you can 


obtain from the experiment station. 


ih 
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Old Pipe-Smoker 
Switches Back te 


Favorite Tobacc 


Having tried other brands, | 


returns to his old favorite 


with new appreciation — 


Evidently, one way to appreciate 
certain tobacco is to try another ki 

At least, that has been the exp 
ence of one veteran pipe-smoker. — 
switching temporarily to other tob 
co he finally came back to his old-ti 
favorite with a new appreciation : 
a vow never to change again. 


It is significant that this pipe-sm 
er found that his former favorite 
bacco still had the same flavor ; 
quality that first won him to it. A 
matter of fact, most pipe-lovers kr 
that Edgeworth never changes. 


Read Mr. Fishburn’s “signed ¢ 
fession:” / : é 
Peoria, Il 

Aug. 26, 192 

Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co., x 
Richmond, Va. f 
Dear Sirs: ie 
Just a confession and an appreciatior 


A number of years ago I was a use 
of your Edgeworth smoking tobaccc 
But, like some others, perhaps, I wa 
led by alluring advertisements to change 


A few days ago I went into a dru 
store to get some tobacco, and on th 
case was the familiar can of Edgewortt 
I bought it and since then I have er 
joyed old-time comfort. : 


So my confession is that I made 
mistake in changing to other brand: 
and my appreciation is such that Hdge 
worth will be my Smoke Pal while lif 
lasts, which may not be long, for I hay 
passed my ‘three score years and ten. 


Very truly yours, ig 
(signed) EB. P. Fishbur 


To those who t 
never tried KH 
worth we make 


S 


offer : : 


Let us send 
free samples 
Edgeworth so ° 
you may pu 
to the pipe - 
If you like 
samples, yi 
like Edgewi 
wherever 
whenever 
buy it, for 
never changes in quality. # 


m4 


‘ 2 

Write your name and addres 
Larus & Brother Company 15-] 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. Sa 


3 | 


We'll be grateful for the name 
address of your tobacco dealer, | 
if you care to add them. 3 


Edgeworth is sold in various | 
to suit the needs and means 0) 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth — 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rut 
are packed in small, pocket-size 1 
ages, in handsome humidors hold 
pound, and also in several hand 


between sizes. - 


Say, 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants| 
your jobber cannot supply youl 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother | 
pany will gladly send you prepa} 
parcel post a one- or two-dozen ¢f 


of any size of Edgeworth Plug? 


iF 
“(4 
fol 


On your radio —tune in on WRVA, Rich non 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 ni 


,OCUSCC EL | 
. Pat, 7-2-07 & 9-10-18 
ANTI-COW KICKER 
Save your temper, your cows, 
your milk, Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. Indispensable for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore 

teats, or vicious kick- 
ers. Cannot wear out. 
‘Put on or off in 15 sec- 
onds. Guaranteed to 
be an absolutely per- 
fect anti-kicker, or put 
on loosely as hobble 
for cow, horse or mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
Ibs. Send for it today, when you 
need it you won’t have time. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO, 
ept. H. Topeka, Kansas 


CLIP YOUR COWS 
IT MEANS MORE.- 


Cleaner and Better Milk. 


CLIPPED COWS during stable 
months will keep them clean and 
comfortable and keep dirt out of 
the milk pail. 
CLIPPING improves the health 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, 
etc. Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC’ CLIPPING 
MACHINE. Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
sircult furnished by any Electric 
Light & Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 
Price list free on request. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CoO. 
129 West 3ist St. Dept. M. New York, N. Y. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
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For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding! ‘ 


SAVES 
— Lives 
— Labor 
— Fences 
=— Potency 


DR. SPENCER’S BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 


same. First all purpose control, 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., Savona,N. Y. 
| <_0-ene 0 ame 0-ame 0a 0am oem 0mm 0 em 0am 0c cee %9 


NEW IMPROVED 
NSEN ADJUSTABLE 
HAIN HALTER 


Holds 
’Em All 


1 unruly bulls --- th 
vids safest bull tie for Ser 


i "Screws 
tag and staking out, for ey 
nace human _ fife } 

iT THIS AD OUT 


\te for more informa- 
ea Ag oe once . 
nith. alter equippe 
¥1 rubber hose ‘and 
siws. PRICE $6.50 
s ped prepaidinU.S.A. 
* re no dealers. 


EW. JENSEN & SON 
Faceton, Dept. H, Minnesota 


Come to Headquarters 


“OWL BRAND” 


-OTTON SEED MEAL 


NUT size and PEA size cake 


F. W. BRODE CORPORATION 
{EMPHIS TENNESSEE 


1ON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


I} COMFORTABLE— 
\ar the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
€, scientific invention which gives 
riure sufferers immediate relief, 
Ttas no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Aomatic Air Cushions bind and 
dy yonree the Pet parts. No @ 
Stes or plasters, urable. Cheap. 

S\. on trial to prove its worth, Be. MR. C.E. BROOKS 
Wi of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
u signature of C. FE, Brooks which appears on every 
Ai iance, None other genuine. Full information and 
let sent free in plain, sealed envelope, 


SH KS APPLIANCE CO,, 219 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Wisconsin’s Earliest Cow 
Tester 
(Continued from page 114) 
fieldman or tester. However, our 
faith was shattered as the farmers 
had so much work to do that they neg- 
lected to take samples regularly, espe- 
cially when old “bossy” got to giving 
a small flow of milk. 

“We operated about thirty associa- 
tions under this plan up to the year 
1909 when we gave them over and 
adopted the government plan of plac- 
ing a competent man in the field who 
would go directly to the farm, weigh 
and sample the milk, weigh the feed, 
and complete the work at each pa- 
tron’s home. 


Change System of Charging 


“When we started work under the 
government plan, the price for testing 
was $1.00 per cow per year. This 
method of charging did not work well 
with us because we had to make a 
canvas. If we secured 400 cows from 
26 farmers all was well and good for 
we could then pay $400 to our tester 
or fieldman. However, we found that 
farmers would not sign up all of their 
cows. Some would say, “Well, there 
are five or six cows in my herd that I 
must sell, so I’ll not put them on 
test.”” When Neighbor Jones saw that 
Neighbor Smith signed only 15 of his 
20 cows, he would follow the same 
kind of a scheme, 

“A kind old farmer near Wausau 
gave me a tip on the flat rate plan 
when I was working hard in his 
neighborhood to get an association 
under way. This old gentleman said, 
‘Searles, I have only seven cows in 
my herd, but if you can possibly start 
the association I will stand for one 
day’s wage of the tester each month.” 
Those words soaked in pretty sudden 
and I started at once to organize 
on a flat rate of so much per day, 
with the provision that farmers eould 
test up to 30 cows without extra 
charges since a tester could handle 
that number for a day’s work. The 
latter plan has proved very satisfac- 
tory so we have never cared to change 
to any other system.” 

Government records do not give 
Wisconsin credit for her first regular 
cow testing association of 26 members 
because 1.0 fee was charged the farm- 
ers. “Moreover,” says Searles, “after 
the first year we did not accept the 
government plan of placing a field 
man in each association to go to the 
home of each member one day each 
month, but we allowed each farmer 
to take his own samples. This, I sup- 
pose, was another reason for not al- 
lowing us credit for our work, but 
then we never asked it to give us 
credit.” 

This, then, is an account of one of 
the early attempts to improve dairy- 
ing at its source. It will probably be 
many generations before the true 
worth of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association will be fully appreciated, 
but it was largely because of the ef- 
forts of such directors as J. Q. 
Emery, Lx-governor Hoard, General 
George Burchard of Ft. Atkinson, A. 
D. DeLand of Sheboygan, C. P. Good- 


Shavings make the best bedding for cattle and 
horses. Sanitary and easy to handle. Absorb 


moisture. 


Best and cheapest kind of bedding. 


Prompt Shipment. OUR PRICES ON BALED 


SHAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. , 


ILLER 


€ SONS 


Sawdust Millers . 
m Ave,Chicagso 


rich of Fort Atkinson, E. C. Jacobs 
of Elk Mound, H. C. Taylor of Or- 
fordville, Chas. Everett of Racine 
Chas. Hill and F. H. Scribner of 
Rosendale, and others of their caliber 
who were guiding the destinies of the 
association at that time that Wiscon- 
sin has been able to take and main- 
tain her lead in the dairy world. 

H. C. Searles will probably contin- 
ue his task of organizing cow test- 
ing associations for many years to 
come, for, full of the worth of his 
mission, he says, “There is no line of 
extension work carried on in the 
United States that is doing the 
amount of good as is that done by 
cow testing associations.” 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 


The Quality Breed 


Consumers of meat now-a- 
days demand quality. In this 
respect Berkshires are the 
undisputed leaders, as the re- 
sults of any International Show 
will prove. Our Berkshires 
have quality, are prolific, easy 
feeding, and big type. 


Write for facts ! 


PINEHURST FARMS 
PINEHURST, N. C. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL ready 
for service, out of high production 
stock; ALSO REGISTERED JER- 
SEY BULL CALF. 


My herd of a little over 100 regis- 
tered Jerseys is one of the best in 
the country today. A herd sire from 
it will increase your production. 


D. A. CURTIS, Jamestown, N. Y. 
FINANCIAL KING JERSEYS 


Our bulls of serviceable age have been sold 
but we have a few excellent calves from R. 
of Merit cows. Prices reasonable. 

COLDWATER JERSEY FARM, COLDWATER, MICH. 


5.39% butterfat. 


a 


Jersey Bull Calves .~” 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired b i 

. ; y Vive La Fr, 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France's Darlie 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose « 


butterfat for first 6 


Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves 
the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat, 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


surprising difference in 
where cost ends, so any extra return means higher net profit. 


Last year the milk of all Jerseys officially tested averaged 


324 West 23d St., 


7 
050 goer 


165 


o 
¢ 


' 
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Write For 


SALE-LIST 


of bred daughters of Xenia’s 
Sultan and You’ll Do’s Volun- 
teer. Breed up QUALITY 
TYPE AND PRODUCTION in 
your Jerseys with an ELM 
HILL BULL. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS, 


Brookfield, Mass. 


0 


0 


HEAVY PRODUCING 


JERSEYS 


Serviceable bulls and younger for sale, from 
herd that averaged 505.01 Ibs. butterfat in 
C. T. A. past year. Accredited herd, no abor- 


tion. Prices reasonable. Write or call and 
see herd. 
W.H. EDDY HOWARD LAKE, MINN. 


BURN BRAE JERSEYS 


Ibsen’s Chief—herd sire. Serviceable bulls and 
younger from high producing dams including 
the state champion in the £05-day division. 
We now have 16 cows on R. of M. test, and a 
choice lot of young stuff, both sexes for sale, 


Federal Accredited herd and no abortion. 
CHAS. A. PETERSON, Rosendale, Wis. 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 
Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


H. W. DAY, Mgr. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


JERSEYS 


MAJESTY’S and SYBIL’S — of Quality 


Offering 6 well grown heifers of éx- 

cellent type and quality—ready to 

breed. 

CEYLON COURT FARM, 6. D. GILBERT, Manager 
LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


JERSEY HEIFERS 
University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at 
very reasonable prices. U. S. Aceredited herd. No 


abortion. 
Hillsboro, Wis. 


BELSWOOD JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull calves sired by THE CID’S 
FONTAINE, from dams with good Register of 
Merit records. Good type. Priced right. 


A, F. BLOCK, R. F. D. No. 5, Waukesha, Wis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Entire Herd REGISTERED JERSEYS For Sale 


12 cows, heifers and heifer calves, 1 bull. 
Write for full description. Priced to sell. 


G. H. MILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves yery reasonably. priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular, 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


SSS} Is the Babcock Test Your Friend ? 


A few points on the test of the milk that you ship will make a 
6 


your check each month. Profit begins 


: Think what this means in terms of profit ! 
Think what it would mean to your bank balance ! 


Send for new free booklets on 
Jersey Cattle and Jersey Milk 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B. 


NEW YORK 


a 


ae sired by 
assie, 1141 
are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Bey 


KENSINGTON, MD, 


What Do You Know About 
GUERNSEY PRODUCTION ? 


Production Counts ! 


We have prepared for you a folder containing the names of the ten 
highest producers, with their records, in each of the 21 classes of the 
Advanced Register. A statement of the requirements for each class is 


given, and a summary shows the average production of the thousands 


of Guernseys tested at various ages. Ask for our free booklet — 


“GUERNSEY PRODUCTION” 


If you are not an owner of Guernseys, ask also for 


“THE STORY OF THE GUERNSEY” 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove St., * PETERBORO, N. H. 


FARM AUCTION! 


Profit-making Grade Guernsey He Herd 


= The Undersigned will Sell at Public Auction on = 


WED., FEBRUARY 23, 1927 


1 Pure Bred Guernsey Bull, 5 yrs. old; 23 No. 1 Grade Dairy Cows; 5 2-yr.- 
old Grade Heifers, and a Full Line of Farm Machinery — on the Halls 
Lake View Farm, 5 miles northwest of Stewart, Minnesota. Federal 
Accredited Herd. No Abortion. PINS NIEBERLE, Owner 


7, 
oe) oe 


BUY HOLLISTON BLOOD! 


We have sons and grandsons of Langwater Holliston that will develop into real breed- 
ing bulls. They have real individuality and persistent production back of them. We 
ean sell you a good bull calf from either A. R. or untested dams. Our prices wili 
interest you. 


D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St., NEW YORK CITY 
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SOLD FOR $22,000.00 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 


Ps, 


with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 

ring records indicate Cherub blood i : 

MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 
MAY ROSE, CHERUB, SEQUEL, and VALENTINE breeding. We always have young bulls of 
this breeding on hand to offer at a price which wil] interest you. (No bulls raised except from 
1 Ahr ha trea mete he hed ead Bel dans eh Soe OTE ee et al aed) eee eee hs 
e e e 
High Production Guernsey Bulls -- Ready for Service 
FARMERS’ PRICES—We Offer Three Sons of Langwater Mary’s Royal (82716), grandson of Gerar Pearl & Lang- 
GG). HOPE’S ROYAL OF FERN-DELL (115935)—Born:—September 27, 1925. Dam:—Hope of Pomeroy 3d 
(77031). Dam’s record:—Milk, 11,808 lbs.; Fat, 609.8 lbs. (Class DD). ETHEL’S GERAR ROYAL OF FERN- 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 
COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
ee FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 
Ss. . 
Homer Rundell Federal Accredited Herd 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 
SHOW TYPE—PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 

We have for sale a few first class bulls, serviceable and younger from A. R. 
“EL: P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 
OFFERS GARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 
Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 


> 0-0 O-GE-O- 
out of 78 championships have 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
tested dams.) If you are looking for registered females we can offer you something which will 
water Hope (8th Class A—6th Class F). Sire:—Gerar Pearl’s Royal. Full brother to five class leaders. Dam:— 
DELL (106745)—Born:—January 14, 1925. Dam:—Ethel of Maple Shade (131123). Dam’s _records:—Milk, 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. Dam Shuttlewick 
2 REGISTERED BRED HEIFERS also 4 FINE BULLS with A. R. dams, 
tion control the profit of the producing 
Write for price list of our offerings. 
dams, and can also offer some good, young, registered cows and heifers. For 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 


; Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
: been awarded to cattle from this 
vise you about your next sire. 

BULLS FROM A. R. DAMS — GUARANTEED FEMALES 
please you and which we will guarantee to be as represented. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 
Langwater Mary. 12,681.8 lbs. milk, 688.03 Ibs. fat. ABBIE’S ROYAL OF POMEROY (104876)—Born:—Au- 
9,360.7 lIbs.; Fat, 510 Ibs. (Class GG). Milk, 11,379.1 lbs.; Fat, 601.9 lbs. (Class C—unofficial). 

Levity 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 yrs. sold for $22,000. Her dam Langwater Levity 
records 740—669—634 and 624 pounds fat. Write for prices and pedigrees. 
dairy herd. 

CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
several seasons our herd was successfully exhibited at the larger midwest 
five choice high ‘grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 

Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


combining modern show type 
farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
Our herd of 175 head is absolutely free of CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. The four herd sires are of 
WALTER S. KERR, Manager COHASSET, MASSACHUSETTS 
gust 3, 1924. Dam:—Abbie of Pomeroy (139441). Dam/’s record:—Milk, 10,231.9 lbs.; Fat, 448.7 lbs. (Class 
FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS, A. W. FOX, MGR., GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
662.15 Fat Class EE. Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
peat dread ea Nar “ola tit bMS TD ES Cin re el red tk a ar) a eee ee eh 
BULLS~— HIGH CLASS FEMALES 
shows. Cherub breeding. Write us or come to the farm. 

OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (ln Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKVONAGO, WIS. 
RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FOREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls ready 
for service and bull calves. 


Highty-three A, R. Cows in the 
herd average 11,648 lbs. milk, 
601 lbs. fat. 


The dams of our four herd sires 
average 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
lbs. fat. 


Just as well breed cows with 
high production and proper 
type. 

Foremost Guernseys have won 
569 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
hibitor of 1924-’25-’26. 


We will cheerfully send pedi- 
gree and prices on your re- 
quirements for a herd sire. 


EMMADINE FARM 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. 


(Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Heifers 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


Bay Cliffs Herd 
SOLD! 


This splendid breeding herd of 71 head 
have been sold to Loma Farms, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. By keeping the en- 
tire herd together in this manner the 
same blood lines will be maintained. 
We have several mighty fine young 
bulls to offer right now and at very 
reasonable prices. All interested write 


LOMA FARMS 
W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, MGR., 
MICHIGAN 


S 


‘ 
% 


Ww. 
MARQUETTE, 


LUXERIN 
GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 


Fond duLac - Wisconsin 
TWO VERY HIGH CLASS YOUNG 
BULLS, born Feb. 9th and Feb. 10th, well- 
grown, good color, very good type (show 
kind) sired by Saugerties May Rose King 
50843 A. R., one of Wisconsin's best sires. 
Dam's records 677.138 fat A. A. and 652.8 
A. respectively. Accredited herd. Blood 
tested. 
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Springers and Fresh Cows 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for prices. 


0. G. CLARK & CO., 


Helendale Guernseys 


One serviceable bull and one bull 
calf nine months of age. Prices on 
application. Herd free of abortion 
and Federal Accredited. 


HELENDALE FARM, Athens, Wis. 


WEST SALEM, WIS. 


Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A. R. records up 
to 938.80 lbs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


Buttergold Guernseys 


BULL CALVES out of Advanced Registry 
dams or cows now on test, sired by National 
Grand Champion bull or sons of his. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 


. Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. 


February 10, 1927 


Bargains in Bull Calve 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— — 
WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOC 


Lines—May Rose through King of the M: 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; — Be 
founder, France, Glenwoods., Greatest gro 
of herd sires its any herd. A. R. records | 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd St, Philadelphia, 1 So. 32nd St., Philadelphigy 


PENNCREST FARM 


| 

ACCREDITED HERD 36876 | 

WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER i, . 

Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No, 37057, pronoun 
by authorities as the best son, individually, of Nel 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of years p)| 
have invariably topped the sales of major importa) 
Near descendants of this great sire are becon’ 
harder to secure, and in the near future will be 
uable acquisitions, Breeders desiring the best ther | 
in this blood will do well to investigate, as we | 
offering stock at the right price. Address inquirie) 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA, | 
SLE LE ETO | 
PRODUCTION BULLS--Righ 


When they sire daughters which ee 


A TON OF MILK A MONTH > 
Brookmead’s Banner, sold as a ‘youug 
(Sight Unseen) for a reasonable price, is 
sire of Silverwood’s Diana: 

December, 1925—2,158 lbs. Milk—ONE TC 
January, 1926—2,187 lbs. Milk—ONE TC 
Our present sales list carries equally good 0} 


BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELP} 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLIS 
ROYALIST 91682. whose get was awa) 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1j 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JE 
DU LUTH 81288, world’s champion Guerin 
in Class AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 


E. IVERSON, Herdsman, ; 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 


CLOVER BLOSSOM F AR 


RED WING, MINN., R. F. D. 1 | 


Bulls from A. R. dams, 848 lbs. B. F. 3 
will surely increase your herd sveiae 
few ready for service. 7 


FOUNDATION GUERNSE: 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HER) 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater | \r 
rior from a good record May Rose dar i 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few 2 
class registered cows and heifers as wela: 
some excellent young bulls. They are ae 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, x 
Thom Hill Farm Guernses 
Have Soveral high class G 


sey bulls at reasonable sale 
May Rose and Glenwood bed 


DEERFIELD, i. 


ing. Dams have records u/t 
700 lbs. of fat. Write for le 
list to || 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Ili 


GUERNSEY: 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an oppor 
to select what you want from 250 tube)lil 
tested herds owned by members of the 
county breeders’ association in Ameri 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’: 
F. E. FOX, Sec’y . WAUKESHA, WISC 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSE3! 
Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, hi: 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose — 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spa 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WI 


= 
‘ 


+a 
J. M. HARVEY, 


GUERNSEYS! GUERN 


Carloads of pure-breds or grades. 

right. Come or write. 
LACROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATIO 

VILAS YOUNG, Sec., West Salem, 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both © 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number — of y ; 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable ag! 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always wel 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinso! 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSE’ 


GRADE and PURE-BRED, coma our Dp 
and quality before buying. Now is the id 
fresh and springing cows. 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
Geo. M. Newlin, Sec., FO DU LA 


They are reliab 


BROWN SWISS 
Breed Brown Swiss Cattle 


SWISS VALLEY GIRL 7th No, 4678 


‘They prove their superiority over other breeds when 
subjected to trying conditions on the farm, by keep- 
ing in good flesh and filling the pail while other cows 
grow thin and reduce their yield. You can prove 
his to your satisfaction, 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
IRA _INMAN, Secretary, Beloit, Wis. 
‘A. E. BOWER, Pres., Union Stock Yds,, Cleveland, O. 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


; : (The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Sull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
vith R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
\ breeding combination of show type and production 
econd to none in this country. Let us know your 
vants, Herd fully accredited. 


ELMWOOD FARMS 


JFFER FOR SALE 3 YOUNG COWS, 2 
{EIFERS and one BULL CALF of the blood 
ines of College Bravura 2nd., Ethel B., Rosa- 
ind B., Iola, Militia May and Ola B. Females 
re bred to Elite, a grandson of Hawthorn 
Dairy Maid. Write for pedigrees and prices. 
‘he herd accredited since 1920. 
ERWIN H. KRAUSS & SONS, 

EEBEWAING, MICHIGAN 


_ AYRSHIRES 
WOOD FORD FARM 


{ AVON, CONNECTICUT 

| — OFFER — ; 
Grandson of the World’s Champion Mistress 
histle of South Farm. 
Sire—McAllister Betty’s Son. 
Dam—Barclay’s Thistle. R. of H. 
(59 milk, 4.02% fat, Class EE. 


J. J. ANDERSON, SUPT. 


jouth Farm Ayrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 
Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


OUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 
\YRSHIRE COWS 


| FULLY ACCREDITED 
};00 Head in the Herd 


esent offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
lf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
heifer and bull calves. 


| ALTA CREST FARMS, 
?ENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WRSHIRE BULL — Ready for Service! 


jst two years old, medium size, quiet, good 
irkings, a good straight bull. Sire, Sir 
vuglas of Glen Foerd, whose dam and 
jandam made world’s records in R. of H. 
iv. Dam, Vira Festus, our greatest breeding 
id producing cow, two official records average 
1021 Ibs. milk; 544 Ibs. fat. Price of this 


record, 


Ill $125.00, or will sell his full brother now 
(cht months old for $100.00. 


1S. CHANDLER, 


BRISTOL, PA. 


cheerful homes, 

Ayrshires lighten 
from these herds 
for mother’s new electric washer, 


| 


cost. 


ys 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


It is written over every farm where Ayrshires are owned. Modern barns, 
and well-deserved recreation are found on the farms where 
the cares and increase the bank balances, 


have sent children through school, bought radios and paid 


These farmers have learned that their 


10 Center Street 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Spring Valley 


AYRSHIRES 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 
Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 


%, 
of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 


ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 


A. R. cows. Write us today. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner 


WARREN PENNSYLVANIA 


2, 2 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 

Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 

Champion and ex-World’s Champion R, of H. Sr. 

3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 

service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 

big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Federal Accredited Herd. 


SYCAMORE FARMS,  Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Penshurst Ayrshires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixth accredited abortion 
free, Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,036 Ibs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


Ayrshire Bull 


BORN: MAY 16, 1926. Sired by Penshurst Rising 
Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 30 daughters having 
records averaging 10,688 lbs. milk, 486 lbs. fat, 4.07%. 
Dam, Auchinbay Ella, 70176, has the following rec- 


ords: Sr. 2-year-old, 14,153 lbs. milk, 547 Ibs. fat 
and Jr. 4-year-old, 15,665 Ibs, milk, 618 Ibs. fat. 100 
official yearly records average 12,236 lbs. milk, 492 


lbs. fat, 4.02%. 6 World’s Champions in 6 years. 
This offering is white with red cheeks and very typy. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS, TORRESDALE, PA. 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 
offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 3 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most of them are by Aldebaran 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 15,700 Ibs. 
milk as a junior 3-year-old. Priced to sell. 
Herd under federal supervision. Write or 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., Racine, Wis. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


AYRCROFT FARM 


is offering some good bargains in Ayrshires. 
Write for what you want. Herd Federal 
Accredited. 


B. B. SIMMONS & SONS, PEWAUKEE, WIS. 


es 
Ayrshires-- For Sale 
COWS, HEIFERS and HEIFER CALVES. 
Accredited Herd 
SPINNEY RUN FARMS, 


Gurnee, Illinois 


The net profits 


Ayrshires produce at the lowest feed 


¢ They are sure that their hardiness helps them to thrive under all condi- 
tions. They know that their 4% Aryshire milk is a premium product. 


May we help you locate a 
_ Foundation Herd ? 


BRANDON, VERMONT 


AUCTIONEER 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


AUCTIONEER 
TIPTON, Pie oe ies MOWA 
2000 SALES IN 18 STATES 


DAIRYMEN FRIENDS :—CON- ° ’ 
SIDER ME AMONG THE Auctioneers when 
arranging your sale. I try to instruct, inter- 
est, and entertain visitors and buyers, and 
keep the rates where you can have the VERY 
BEST at the lowest possible price. 

W. O. C. says: ‘‘Only a mint makes money without 
advertising.’” I am a part of your advertising, 


HOLSTEINS 


A Real 
HOMESTEAD 
BULL CALF 


Born: Nov. 8, 1926 


Sire: Prince Mooie Fobes No. 458471—son of 


a 16-lb. two-year-old. A grandson of 
Iowanna Sir Ollie, the great show bull. 

Dam: Mileoaggie Pauline Homestead ‘No. 
821776—a daughter of our senior herd sire, 
King Canary Homestead Segis, an 1,123-lb. 
bull. This dam made 51.3 Ibs. of butterfat 
during December, 1926, in C. T. A. work. 
Do not let this opportunity slip. Priced to 
sell quickly. Inquire of 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
E. C. THOMPSON, Farm Manager WAUWATOSA, WIS, 
STATE and FED- 


mal teste) LHOLSTEINS 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 


Write or wire for infor- ZA 
mation or appointments. ~_,j=—. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- \ 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


KING PRIDE PONTIAC 
MECHTHILDE 


BORN DEC. 17, 1922. 
Sired by Pride of Sir Piets, who has eight 
2-year-old daughters with records from 20 to 
33 Ibs. Dam a state record granddaughter 
of King Segis Pontiae Count. 
BROWN COUNTY ASYLUM, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


NORTH STAR 


| 
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MILFORD MEADOWS 


Where long-distance records and high test counts 


Our daughters of King Bess Burke Ormsby 
(1164 butter) and Marathon Aaggie (1,250 
butter) are most all bred to 
SIR TRIUNE PANSY (1,317 Ibs.) 

First to freshen in January. You will be 
pleased with this combination of type and pro- 
duction. 

W. W. KINYON, Mer., LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 


F. T. WILFORD, MGR., Hammond, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN 
Bulls - Females 


YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Abortion tested 
and T. B. free. First prize National Dairy 
Show, 386-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Champions. 


F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L. F. Murphy, Mgr., PEEBLES, WIS. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 


Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a 1% interest in some of the best 
ones to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 
Champion Holstein bull. 

BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in) Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section, 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Watertown, Wis. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


We offer several bred heifers due in March 
and April. All are sired by a 1,040-lb. Home- 
stead sire and all are bred to a 990-lb. 


grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie. Accredited herd. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Buy that herd bull from a 
Hoard’s Dairyman advertiser. 
You’ll be better satisfied. 


JOE HOMESTEAD _ 


Senior Herd Sire—Carnation Milk Farms 


Now you can own a son of “Joe’ 


bd 


Some dairymen have said, “My greatest am- 


bition is to own 


a son of North Star Joe 


Homestead, but I can’t afford it.” 


Just now we have a son of “Joe” we can offer at $175. We also 
have a few other very desirable youngsters from $150 to $300. 
You will appreciate that there will be mighty few opportunities 
like this. Let us tell you about it. 


————_ Address all correspondence to = 


211A CARN 


C, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
, HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 


ah Rranaregees : 
BoE Sas * Milk Farms 4 


Soe 


MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 
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of Wisconsin’s 
Best Herds 


—IN ONE DISPERSION SALE 
MARCH 1-2, 1927 


Waukesha and Watertown 


THE WALCOWIS HERD 


Owned by Louise H. Dickinson, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


60 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Including—12 daughters of Iowana Sir Ollie, that great bull that 
was grand champion at the National and full brother to a bull that 
was twice a National grand champion. He was a sire of producers as 
well as of show animals. 

50 granddaughters of Iowana Sir Ollie, among them: 
10 daughters of Sir Ollie Mooie Watson, a 36-lb. 
Sir Ollie. 

22 daughters of North Star Gift Champion, a son of Johanna Bon- 
heur Champion from that former world record cow, Little Gift of 
Spring Valley. 

The Herd Sires—North Star Gift Champion and Walcowis Ollie Den- 
ver, will be sold. 
You know the herd. 


J. W. HOWARD'S HERD 


Genesee, Wis. — 30 Registered Holsteins 


Including—8 daughters of Pabst Champion Hartog, an 800-lb. son 
of King Pontiac Champion. 

4 granddaughters of Terracelawn Hengerveld Segis, whose daughters 
ae won the get of sire class at the National Dairy Show. 
5 granddaughters of Woodcroft Perfection, the 40- lb. bull. 
This is a high class herd of producers, cattle that should interest 
those who want to add some of the profit making kind to their herds. 


son of Iowana ~ 


It has long been one of the best in the state. 


©’Connor Bros. Holsteins 
Watertown, Wis.— 60 HEAD 


This herd was built entirely on a Homestead foundation. 
the oldest and best herds in Dodge County. It includes 
26 daughters of Carnation Johanna Matador, a son of Matador Segis 
Walker. 20 daughters of Colantha Walker Segis, a son of Carnation 
Segis Prospect. One expects good cattle from such breeding and 
this is a herd of good ones. 


It is one of 


The Lauritz Larsen Herd 
From Elroy, Wis. — 35 Good Holsteins 35 


15 GOOD COWS. 
A Herd that 5 TWO-YEAR-OLD HEIFERS. 
Includes . . 


6 YEARLING HEIFERS. 
8 HEIFER CALVES. 


These are practically all daughters and granddaughters of semi-offi- 
cial record cows and among them are 2 daughters of a 900-lb. cow. 
These are the kind of cattle every good dairyman likes to have. The 
entire herd is largely of Admiral Walker Prilly breeding. 


All Herds Federal Accredited and sold on a 60-day retest. 
For Catalogs and Further Information, write — 


“WAUKESHA SALE & PEDIGREE CO. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


aus eae ee At kon March | Watertown, March 2 


R. E. HAEGER, J. E. MACK, Auctioneers 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


February 10, 1 927, 


i 
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Complete Dispersion Sale ! 


80 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 80. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1927 


COMMENCING AT 10:30 A. M. at our farm situated 14 mile west of | 


SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 


35 COWS two to seven years in ages 16 HEIFERS due to freshen this Spring 
12 HEIFERS, yearlings, ready to breed 12 HEIFER CALVES 1 BULL CALF | 
4 HERD SIRES — iy 

KING COLANTHA CHANGELING AAGGIE who is sired by a 41-lb. son of Co- 
lantha Johanna Lead and his dam has 32.47 lbs. butter and 633 lbs. milk in ~ 
seven days. 20 of his daughters in this sale. 

KING PONTIAC JOMO sired by a $1.51-Ib. seven day and 1057-lb. year grandson of ~ 
King of the Pontiacs and his dam has 30.75 lbs. butter seven days, 1076 lbs. but- 
ter, 27111 lbs. milk in a year. 8 daughters in this sale. 

SIR BESS PIETERTJE BEETS and his younger brother from the same dam at 3 4s 
years old, butter 31.67 lbs., 926 lbs. butter, 24100 lbs. milk in one year. 


Tuberculin tested under Federal Supervision. Catalogue ready day of the sale. | 
Send for circular now. | 
R. E. HAEGER, J. E. MACK, Auctioneers. 


GEORGE A. FOX, Proprietor SYCAMORE, ‘ILLINOIS - | 
ET 


DISPERSAL! — HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 


Spring Dell Stock Farm, Monroe, Wis., Feb. 16, at 1 o’cloc 
37 Head - Federally Accredited —37 Head _. 


Nearly all sired by two great sons of Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes Della, we 
was the sire of the World’s record 2-year-old, Pietertje Ormsby Merced! 
Frisby, making over 32 lbs. in seven days and coming back with over 41 Il 
at 4 years. The dams of these two bulls average over 1000 lbs. in a year, al 
one has 34.80 Ibs. in 7 days. 1 bull, from a 23-lb. 4-year-old, ready for servi( 
This herd has plenty of Individuality, Size, and Production. Are in Good Co 
dition. A sale worth attending. 
Farm on Highway 31—6 mi. south of Monroe, 1% mi. N. W. of Clarno, 

F, H. Everson, SALE Mer.; Cou. G. B,. GooDHART, AUC. | 

Write for Catalogue ! Cc. H. LICHTENWALNER, Pn. 
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Come to Hollyhock Farms 
For Your Herd Sire! | 


Although we seldom have a bull of serviceable age, we always have some very good 
younger ones sired by Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes or by Creator out of Sir Bess’ daugh-~ 
ters. We have a few good ones right now with the right type and from good rec A 
ord dams. Write us or come to the farm. , 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS (Waukesha County) P.O. DOUSMAN, WISCONSIN 53 


GUSTAVE PABST, OWNER F. J. SOUTHCOTT, ‘MGR. }) 
A Clean Herd Under State Supervision | 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year, Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Federally Accredited. 


JOHN H. PULS ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


THE NORRIS FARM—nhome of King Homestead Veeman Pontia at 
lb. son of Piebe Laura Ollie Homestead King and Molly Veeman Segi; ‘Pi 
tiac---daughter of King Segis Pontiac Count. a i 


MUKWONAGO Federally Accredited _WISCONS\ 


Sons of Pabst Persistency 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS.—FARMERS’ PRICES Ee: 
PABST PERSISTENCY, our herd sire, fs a son of King Segis Alcartra Prilly from a 3! 
2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is an excellent individual and every one of his 20 : 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull calves 6 weeks to 6 months old 
him, from good producing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write us today) 


information. es ue 
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RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., NORTHVILLE, MICHIG 


FRIEND PIEBE 


A 1281-LB. SON OF K. P. O. P. # 
was 1st prize 83-year-old at New York State Fair in 1924 and a consistent winner wher 
shown. His dam made 1281 Ibs. butter with an average test of 4.84% for the year. Shes 
has a 41-lb. seven-day record. Am offering sons of Friend Piebe from dams with good year 
ords for from $200 to $400 delivered anywhere in the U. S. 


KARL NIMS - - - = 


saltes 
i 


Bred to Ona Bulls — Farmers’ Prices. 


Because we have more young stock than we like to carry, 
offering for sale a nice lot of yearling heifers at $100 to. 
They are bred to our Ona Bulls and are due this winter. 
of them are from tested dams. Better write us today. 


THE RIECK CERTIFIED DAIRY FARMS CO., Rootsto 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
quiries are referred to our entiremembership. 
OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 


10509 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tubert 


these cows will please you. 
tested. Address. 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, © Portlandville, 
P. S. Come and make selection 


Quality Holsteins 


Jefferson County Holstein-Friesian Breeders Associa- 
tion has them. Over 1000 herds to select from, Write 
your wants to our field man. 

BERT ANTHES, 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairym 
vertisers and tell them you 


thei in H u i an. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin eir ad in Hoard’s Dairyman 


Write for Holstein 
Literature and Facts 


230 E. Ohio St. 


j\ILEY’S DISPERSAL SALE 


'F PUREBRED ACCREDITED HOLSTEINS 
Accredited Herd No. 69786 


‘BRUARY 15th, 1927, at 9 A. M. 
36 PUREBRED HOLSTEINS 


“isting of 7 cows, 2 4-year-old heifers, 3 3-year- 
i) heifers, 9 22-year-old heifers, G yearling heifers, 


ifer calves, | bull calf, three months old. Herd 
ii—‘Marathon Bess Burke 15th.’’ Females bred to 
yhland Colantha King Ormsby,’’ grandson of 
‘(antha Johanna Lad,’’ whose dam made 36 Ib. 
s'in 7 days, and whose 6 nearest dams average 
23 B. in 7 days, and ‘‘Marathon Bess Burke 15th,’’ 
ndson of K. P. O. P., whose 6 nearest dams average 
1.6 B. in 365 days. Also 8 high grade Holstein 
o and heifers, 5 Grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 
Qiead horses, and all farm equipment. 
uctioneers: CHAS. LEONARD, J. E. MACK, 
BAILEY & BAILEY 
‘41 located six miles northeast of Belvidere. Write 


ysatalog to 
|. BAILEY, R. 3, BELVIDERE, ILL. 


itVICEABLE YEAR RECORD SON OF 
OUNT WALKER HOMESTEAD SEGIS 


; fered for sale by HIGHLAND FARM, LAKE 
(EVA, WIS. His dam, sired by the best son of 
lbe,”’ produced 764.2 Ibs. butter, 18,542 lbs. milk 
239 days. His sire is a son of King Segis Pontiac 
“it and that great American record cow, May 
Ver Ollie Homestead. Write today for price and 
e sree to 


(N H. ALCOCK, 3460 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


‘INTERTHUR FARMS 

- HOLSTEINS 

RING BROOK BESS BURKE 2d FAMILY 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


$n since March. Write for price list. Herd 
ic Federal Supervision for Tuberculosis ; 


ative to Blood Test for Abortion. 


NTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


‘UNDATION HEIFER CALVES 
For Quick Sale! 


‘m Man O’ War—‘‘That Son of 37th.” 

jane Datichters of Sir Korndyke Bess Piebe 

v) is from Queen Piebe Ormsby Mercedes 

frecords averaging 1,000 lbs.) and Sir Korn- 

j2 Bess. Price $100. Write today. 
EMPIRE STOCK FARM, 

\.. Schmidt’s Sons, St. Peter, Minnesota 


‘AYOWOOD FARMS 


26 — HOLSTEIN BULLS — 26 


1 new Sales List offers you a variety of serviceable 
1 younger bulls’ from dams with splendid A. R. 
ds, and from well-bred heifers now on test. We 
4 meet your requirements for 
QUALITY—TYPE—PRODUCTION 
Prices to meet your needs. Write us. 
>. JENSEN, Supt. ROCHESTER, MINN. 


orthfield Holsteins 


‘duction and type—Prices right. Regis- 
i cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
_ of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
‘RTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


. 
} 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


|\Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
‘TION No. 346641, the Show son of 
Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a won- 
)derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- 
.by’s. What more could be desired? 
| Born December 21st; about half white. 
|For information write 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


erin. BULLS 


| tag 575. Born December 1, 1926, evenly 
‘ked. Dam, a show cow, daughter of 1,227- 
bull, Sire proven son of ‘“Piebe.’’ Get 
calf for next year. Price $75.00. 
Federal Accredited. 


_CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 
‘thfield, F ; Minnesota 
| Pee 

be ee 


ducers. 


Holsteins-- 


Producers of Cash 


Holsteins stand supreme as butterfat pro- 
in most instances are 
leaders in cow testing associations both in 
individual and herd records. Under offi- 
cial test the important records for butter- 
fat are all held by Holsteins. 
ity to produce butterfat, milk and calves 
economically, make them consistent pro- 
ducers of cash. 


Holsteins 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Ge HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


¢ Association of America 
Room 601 


Healthy Holsteins 


If you are in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
steins from fested herds write us today. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Their abil- 


CHICAGO 


169 


Now is the Time! 


Michigan’s pure-bred Holstein cows are right in heavy production. 
Don’t have to rare all over the back forty;—stuff is all in the 
barns. Owner isn’t far off, either—his chores won't permit him 
to ramble far. He has time to show you his Black and White 
wares. What do you want in the pure-bred line? Tell me, so I 
can ask our 16 ne Sales Managers to quote you. 


J. G. HAYS, SECRETARY 
MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 1018, East Lansing, Mich. 


A Modified Accredited Area. Six Cow Testing Associations prov 


KENT COUNT ing: svreary 800 Tolsteins. 3 eeaitien for cia A ean solicited. 


JOHN C. BUTH, Sales Manager, 


R. No. 2, GRAND RAPIDS. 


Serviceable 30-Lb. Bull 


SERRADELLA CANTRILLA FAYNE was born Jan. 1926. He is a 
growthy fellow backed by the best of production. His dam produced 
30.56 lbs. butter as a 10-year-old and has two 29-Ib. daughters, one with 
828.5 Ibs. butter in a year. Write us today for price and pedigree. 


SERRADELLA FARM, Federal Accredited Herd, OSCODA, MICH. 


A Grandson of “Fobes 6th” 


A dark colored calf of excellent quality, born June 8, 1926. His seven nearest dams 
average 32.37 lbs. butter in 7 days. 

His sire is a son of Marathon Bess Burke and the famous ‘‘Fobes 6th’? that topped the 
Erickson Sale at $6,800. She is a 38.5-Ilb. cow with 1105 lbs.. butter in a year and one of 
the best individuals of the breed. 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 


608 S. Dearborn, St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


3 GOOD BULLS 


9 to 12 Months Old 


All three are by Segis Pros@ect Eminent, a 


30-lb. 1,165-lb. grandson of Matador Segis 
Walker and Segis Pietertje Prospect. 
No. 1, born Feb. 8, ’26, is from Piebe Home- 


stead Ormsby Fobes, 25.7-lb. 4-year-old 
that has produced over 500 lbs. fat each 
of past two years in C. T. A. Price $175. 


No. 2, born Feb. 20, ’26, an excellent individu- 


al, from De Kol Netherland Homestead, 
25.19-lb. cow. Price $200. 


‘No. 8, born May 7. A good, straight, well 


bred calf, priced worth the money at $150. 
The herd is clean. Write today. 


His dam is a 27.29-lb. Jr. 4-year-old daughter of Echo Sylvia King Model from a 31.27- 


lb. cow with a 365-day record of 989.69 lbs. 


butter in a year. 


SEND FOR PEDIGREE OF TAG NO. 661 
“MICHIGAN STATE HERDS” 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Department B, 


Lansing, Mich. 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes ®urJr-Sire 


This picture 
taken at 12 
remarkably 


Fe 


of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
months of age. He is developing 
well and promises to become the 


kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
Props. Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm 


FREEPORT 


[Hinois (greatest Holstein Herd 


For 5 years every cow in this herd has been 
regularly tested by the Ogle County Cow Test 
Association. 
young bulls carrying both official and C. T. A. 
proven production records, May we describe 
them to you? 


Rock Riverfarms Byaon II! 
-YOUNG BULLS 


Priced to Sell! 


I am sold out of serviceable bulls but have 
some excellent bull calves 2 to 4 months old, 
They have the type and breed- 
ing that will suit you and are from A. R. 
Write today. 
HARRY M. WOOD, 


BUFFALO CREEK FARM HOLSTEINS 


38-POUND BULL — 
A six months calf, light in color and a good 
His 38-lb. dam also has 970 lbs. 


sire 


priced right. 


dams. 


individual. 
yearly record. 


Ss. 


Write for pedigree and price. Federal Super- 
vision. 
BINGHAM BROS., 


WARWOOD FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE 
These youngsters are sired by a 1000 lb. grandson of 
Mercedes 37th and are from , 
Write today if you want 
a bull with type and backed by productive breeding. 
FRED LANDORF, 


YOUNG BULLS 


FOR SALE 


We have some real good bull calves from one 
to three months old. They are real straight 
and from our highest record cows. 
They are priced reasonably, quality consid- 
ered. Our herd is under federal supervision. 


ELLWOOD & NELSON, 


Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
our best producing cows. 


calves 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


ILLINOIS 


and offer for sale 


Delavan, III. 


is a grandson of 
926-lb. two-year-old. 


GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


DE KALB, ILL. 


Hyde Park Farm 


is now located at 


Palos Park 


If Your 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


Get our prices. 


- WORTH, ILL. 


Not Handle Goods 


Accredited herd. 
B. A. NORRIS, 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


THE rota LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM 


Bulls of World’s ga Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. om : r 
Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. el wid 4 
Milk, 

‘ 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
° ° sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 

- Illinois one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 

where our fully accredited herd of high-producing butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
registered Holsteins is headed by a splendid son of 
Matador from a 35 lb. dam. We sell our Bull 1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
Calves at reasonable prices to local dairymen, P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 


JOHN A. CARROLL, Owner 


Address all communicatiens to 
HYDE PARK FARM 


Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 


t. L. SPAULDING, MGR., 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 
A FEW REGISTERED HEIFER CALVES 
for sale. Sire’s dam 1,016 lbs. butter in year. 
Dams have good records. 


Write us when you want a bull or better still 
come and make your own selection. 


Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


We have For Sale BULL CALVES 
by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


Write us when you need a Bull 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


eee 


33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


ENING Dia bir Orke losis hea 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


READY FOR SERVICE 
A Show Bull From a 1155-lb. Dam 


DEAN INKA SEGIS ORMSBY, born Jan. 13, 1926. SIRE: DEAN CO- 
LANTHA SEGIS ORMSBY, a richly bred ORMSBY show bull of 1000-Ib. 
breeding. DAM: LASHBROOK INKA SEGIS, a 30-lb. cow who just fin- 
ished with 1155 Ibs. butter from 27,335 lbs. milk in 365 days. 

This bull is a top notch individual, a prize winner at the 1926 Iowa and 
Minnesota state fairs. HIS EIGHT NEAREST YEARLY TESTED DAMS 
AVERAGE 1130 LES. BUTTER. Send for pedigree, photo and price. 


A. J. LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Y 


Norwalk, lve 


ee 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL aad BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival Ki 

eta an sce Rafa champion im Gionny. 
nder Federal Supervision. If you 

size and production write bite Noe 
L. E, FERGUSON, 


Warren, Minn, 


Prices $50 to $75. 


Anoka, Minn. LAURENS, IOWA. 
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The Surge 


Mail ThisWOW for FreeBook. 
Pine Tree Milking Machine Co., Dept. 28-52 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your FREE Surge Book 
telling all about The Surge Milker. and also tell me about your 
special FREE Demonstration and “Easy Terms” Offer. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Milker 4 


Sc RR : ee 
os ssissntecsstes $e 


NY salesman will tell you that his milker is easy to 
clean but — he is not going to be there to wash it 
for you. You have to do that yourself. So why 

not judge for yourself! Don’t buy any milker until you 
have taken it all apart, washed it thoroughly, and then 
put it all back together again. When you have done that 
a few times you'll know—and not until then! Once you 
you have washed The Surge Milker you will not be in- 
terested in an old-fashioned milking machine with a lot of 
rubber tubing and twisted claws to wash. Don’t just take 
our word for it — try it! 


The Surge Milker is EASY to clean. NO claws!™NO Long 
Tubes! It can be taken ALL apart, easily, in 20 seconds, 
washed in 3 minutes and assembled in 30 seconds. Because 
The Surge is so easy to clean it IS washed after every milk- 
ing as it should be. Jt is not neglected. That’s why aver- 
age farms under average conditions are producing clean milk 
every day with The Surge. And that’s why we guarantee 
clean milk and premium prices with The Surge. 


Bear this in mind: To produce clean milk ANY milker 
must be taken ALL apart and washed clean every day. 
Mere rinsing, dipping in sterilizing solution or sucking water 


| Easy Terms! 


You can buy a Surge 
Milker on very easy 
terms. We'll figure to 
use any equipment you 
may have already in 
your barn. You'll be 
surprised how little it 
will amount to. Mail 
coupon now. No 
obligation to buy. 


LEE EERE rrr.) ) oe te i 


Which would YO 
rather wash? 


Above you see an old-fashioned milking machine with claws, 


fe furge 


6 Milkings FREE 


U 


and long tubes. Look at the chances for bacteria— “bugs”! 
The milk washes around in the teat cup and then flows past 
several joints into the claw. By this time it has probably 
gathered a good many bugs. But the worst is yet to come— 
the trip through the long milk tube—3 feet of constant ex- 
posure to bacteria! Finally the milk reaches the pail after 
having washed 4 feet of rubber. Contrast that with The 
Surge Milker shown to the left above. NOClaws! NO 
Long Tubes! Milk travels ONLY 4 scant inches from teat 


to pail. A short, direct, clean route! 


or sterilizing solution through by means of 
any “circulation system” is NOT 
ENOUGH! That’s why we say—before 
you buy*any milker be sure to see how 
much of a job it is to wash and clean} 


No milker with long tubes and claws 
can be as easy to clean as The Surge. 
Surge owners never have any bacteria 
trouble. They get premium prices on 
every day for their milk. Don’t buy any milker until 
have seen the famous “Easy -to-Clean” Surge Milk er. 


In order that’ you may see for yourself we make you this liberal Free 
Offer to install The Surge Milker complete in your barn and give you 
—6 milkings Free! Then you can SEE how easy it is to clean. SEE 
its wonderful NEW milking action milk your cows like no other 
machine ever milked cows before. No obligation to buy! Get the facts 
about our wonderful FREE OFFER. Mail coupon today—NOW! 


¢ ¢ ¢ M 2843 West 19th Street 
Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 2 3een Sst 
523 Willow Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 750 N. Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1518 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 2445 Prince Street, Berkeley. Calif. 
222 E. 11th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 620'S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old-Fashioned, Long 
Tube, Claw-Type 


you : 


February 10, 192 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


POR more than half a century the name Myers has _ 
been an unfailing symbol of dependable service. _ 
Your grandfather and quite possibly your father’s 
grandfather had complete confidence in the Myers, 
“The Best Pump Built!” Down through the yearsthe 
quaint old trade-mark showing the mischievous girl 
YZ and the hatless youth has always been associated with __ 
io hrodycts of outstanding quality and value. And — 
today Myers Pumps for Every Purpose, Myers Water Systems, Myers Hay — 


Tools and Myers Door Hangers are unquestionably the leaders in their field. ; 


A Living Trust That 
Charges ‘Carry On!” 


A heritage of fine manufacture and fair dealing has 
been handed down to the present members of the 
Myers organization — and with it a definite responsi- 
bility towards the countless thousands of farmers who 
have learned to look for efficient performance and the 
limit of wear from all products carrying the Myers 
Mark of Quality, 

If you are using Myers Products of any kind you fully realize 


that the ideals of the founders of this business are still being 
maintained. We take just pride in the fact that today we are 


known as “World Headquarters for Pumps for Every Purpose, _ 


Hay Tools and Door Hangers” — and we are grateful indeed 


for the splendid opportunity handed down to us to serve the 


farm public through the national organization of Myers 
distributors and dealers. 


“Take Off Your Hat to The Myers” is more than a well-known 


trade-mark. It is a quality challenge and an ever-present ~ | 


reminder to every member of the Myers organization of the vital 


necessity of “Keeping up the good work” so that the name of 
Myers may always be a guarantee of reliable service and fair 


dealing. 


See your dealer or write us today for his name—the Myers Catalog—and complete information about the Myers Products that interest yotte 
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ASHLAND, OHI 


Waukesha Co. Holstein 
Meeting 


The Waukesha County Holstein 
Breeders’ Association held its twenti- 
eth annual meeting at Waukesha, 
Wis., Jan. 27, with a very good crowd 
in attendance. The secretary’s report, 
covering an eleven months’ period, 
Feb. 1 to Dee. 31, 1926, showed a 
gratifying increase in the number of 
Holsteins sold for members at private 
sale by the association. In the eleven 
months which the report covered, 
$137,798.33 worth of Holsteins were 
sold privately, a 15% increase over 
the business done in the previous 12 
months. 


W. H. Swartz, J. W. Burbach, and 
D. J. Howell were re-elected as 
directors. 


The afternoon program was large- 
ly on milk and milk marketing. How- 
ard Greene, a large certified milk pro- 
ducer, E. M. Clark of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, and 
E. R. McIntyre of the Wisconsin 
Farmer were the speakers. 


The Corn Borer Situation 


A conference of experiment station 
directors of the corn belt states, rep- 
representatives of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others was 


_held at Washington on January 6 to 


consider the corn borer situation. Pro- 
fessor F. B. Morrison of Wisconsin 
reports that details were presented 
concerning the research work carried 
on thus far by the United States De. 
partment of Agriculture and the Ohio 
Station. The European corn borer has 
just been found in Northeastern Illi. 
nois. It is also quite near the Michi- 
gan shore of Lake Michigan. This 
pest, the most serious that has ever 
threatened our corn crop, has spread 
steadily the past few years from On- 
tario across Lake Erie to Ohio and 
then to parts of Michigan and 
Indiana. 

The plan under the federal appro- 
priation of ten million dollars will be 
to wage this spring a drastic cam- 
paign against the borer in a strip 50 
to 100 miles wide on the outskirts of 
the present infested territory. Farm- 
ers will be required to use proper con- 
trol measures and they will be com- 
pensated for the extra expense they 
are forced to incur, in addition to the 
normal cost of the ordinary methods 
of growing the corn crop. 


According to the reports at Wash- 
ington, the best possibility of con- 
trolling the borer is through the plow- 
ing under very thoroughly of all corn- 
stalks, corn stubble, and corn cobs, 
either in the fall or the spring. Some 
of the borers will be buried so deep 
they cannot emerge, but many will 
come to the surface. Here they will 
perish unless they find debris to take 
refuge in. 

_ Except in very heavily infested 
‘areas, practically all the borers are 
found in corn, although they are ca- 
gable of attacking 200 species of 
olants. Therefore, growing corn un- 
ler control measures offers hope of 
thecking the pest, though probably 
aot of exterminating it. 
_ The Ohio Station, in co-operation 
vith farm machinery manufacturers, 
‘as devised an attachment for corn 
inders which makes possible the cut- 
ing of the corn within 2 to 3 inches 
f the ground. This leaves less bor- 


ts in the field than otherwise. Also 


“stubble beater” has been developed. 
Vhen this is run over the field, it 
hops and tears into shreds the corn 
ubble and stalks, killing practically 
ll the borers. As thus far developed, 
le machine works best on corn stub- 


jle, instead of standing cornstalks. 


Damage from the pest will be the 
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You wanted a sensible price. You find that 
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results for you in many dollars saved. 


In short, you wanted all-round Radio which 
you could buy with absolute certainty you were 
getting your money’s worth. You find it in 
Atwater Kent Radio. 


It’s the all-round Radio. 


The nearest Atwater Kent dealer is an experi- 
enced and friendly adviser. His interest in you 
does not stop when he makes a sale. Let him 
help you select the Atwater Kent Receiver and 
Radio Speaker that meets your demand. 


Send for illustrated booklet telling the 
complete story of Atawater Kent Radio 
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ATWATER KENT 
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worst in sections where the practice 
is to leave the standing stalks in-the 
field, as under typical corn belt con- 
ditions. Where the crop is ensiled, the 
pest will probably not cause so great 
damage. - 

The Ohio Station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
likewise carrying on extensive cul- 
tural experiments. They find that late 
planted corn suffers less from the bor- 
er, though the late planting itself 
tends to reduce the yield. 

Work is to be continued on the in- 
troduction from Europe of parasites 
of the corn borer in the hope that 


some parasite may be found which 


will aid materially in holding the 
pest in check under conditions in this 
country. Unless it is possible to check 
the borer, it will unquestionably 
reach Wisconsin in a few years. How- 
ever, this state will probably suffer 
less than most others from the borer, 
since such a large part of our corn 
crop, including the stalks, is fed to 
stock. 


Samantha says: As discretion is 
the better part of valor, so silence is 
the 
gossip. 
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A Decade of Co-operative Dairy Endeavor 


RGANIZED to improve milk 
marketing conditions in the 
Philadelphia Milk Shed, the 

nter-state Milk Producers’ Associa- 
ion, successors to the Philadelphia 
Milk Shippers’ Union founded in 

901, has now rounded out ten years 
£ strong co-operative endeavor. 

The growth of this organization is 
resented in a very graphical way in 
he illustrations on this page. In his 
nual report, President H. D. Alle- 
iach reviews the progress of this or- 
‘anization. Mr. Allebach has been 
dentified with the organization from 
its beginning and R. W. Balder- 
‘ton has been its secretary through~ 
‘ut. From Mr. Allebach’s annual re- 
wort we glean the following story: 

Wartime increases in milk produc- 
ion costs had reached a serious situ- 
tion by 1916. Efforts to increase 
etail prices during the period 1901 
o 1915 had been met with very 
trong resistance on the part of the 
ublic. The farmers realized that 
omething very constructive must be 
one if they were to stay in the dairy 
‘usiness. 

In the summer of 1916 the Pomona 
iange of Chester and Delaware 
Jounties, Pennsylvania, appointed a 
pecial committee to help organize 
he farmers. Meetings were held at 
aany points. The by-laws adopted 
or the new organization provided for 


1916 1917 


1918 


(1) local units; (2) county organiza- 
tion; and (3) a board of directors. 

About the same time some far- 
sighted civic leaders suggested a milk 
commission be appointed by the gov- 
ernors of the four states supplying 
Philadelphia; which should investi- 
gate the whole milk marketing situa- 
tion and report back to farmers, deal- 
ers, and consumers alike. The im- 
mediate result of the hearings of this 
commission was to satisfy the con- 
sumers of Philadelphia for the first 
time that, in order to have an ade- 
quate supply of milk for themselves 
and their children, the price to pro- 
ducers would have to be sufficient to 
enable the farmers to continue in 
business. The need of an immediate 
advance in price was clearly shown. 

At the annual meeting held De- 
cember 11, 1916, F. P. Willits was 
elected president, F. K. Tyson vice- 
president, R. W. Balderston secre- 
tary, and Walter Kirby treasurer. 
On March 17, 1917, a charter was 
granted the association. Two days 
later the first board of directors’ 
meeting was held at which Secretary 
Balderston reported an_ estimated 
membership at that time of 3,494. 

At the first annual meeting Presi- 
dent Willits’ report stated, “The first 
test of our strength came July 1st 
when we assumed active charge of 
the sale of milk of our members. We 


1919 


1920 


demanded and secured a substantial 
advance over the previous price.” 

In 1918 the president reported, 
“The policy of carefully inspecting 
the dealers’ books and eliminating un- 
sound business practices has enabled 
the dealers to sell for 14c per quart 
as compared with 17c in New York 
and Baltimore. As an example of the 
improved conditions I might add that 
the Philadelphia dealers have volun- 
tarily agreed to so concentrate their 
routes that one man and one horse 
serve as much milk as was commonly 
delivered by two men and two horses 
ten years ago in this city, or even 
now in many neighboring cities.”’ 

The ‘Philadelphia Selling Plan” 
was developed in the summer of 
1919, was presented at the annual 
meeting held December ist and 2d, 
and went into effect in January, 
1920. 

Early in 1920 the proposition was 
considered to issue a monthly paper. 
“The Milk Producers’ Review’ ap- 
peared first in May of that year. This 
publication is now in its seventh vol- 
ume. It has proven its value in keep- 
ing the membership informed on the 
market situation. 

Realizing that successful efforts to 
increase milk consumption would in- 
crease the demand for dairy products 
and that this might be partially ob- 
tained through advertising, the asso- 


1921 


ciation in 1921 levied a tax of one 
cent on every hundréd pounds of 
milk sold by its members. 


In December, 1920, the Philadel- 
phia Inter-state Dairy Council was 
organized. Its activities have been 
very closely allied with the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. This combined 
effort to spread the story of milk re- 
sulted in an increase of over twelve 
million quarts for the year 1921, ac- 
cording to President Willits’ report. 


The association set for its goal in 
1922, Quality Production. The Qual- 
ity Control Department was organ- 
ized in July, 1921, and carried on a 
campaign to improve the quality of 
milk through the use of sediment 
tests and country meetings. Moving 
pictures were developed to put across 
the story. In 1923 a system of check- 
ing, testing, and weighing was inau- 
gurated. General testing conditions 
throughout the territory were greatly 
improved through the work of this de- 
partment. 

Inspection on farms and at plants 
as a part of the Quality Control pro- 
gram began in March, 1924. 

In 1925 the association’s system of 
records was substantially enlarged. 
A history card for each member was 
started in January of that year. 
Great stress was given to the collec- 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Vision + Faith + Co-ordination + Stabilization + Informed Membership + Educational Advertising + Quality Products + 


Birth of an Idea Gathering Members 


1923 
>rotective Supervision ne 


/hecking the Testing and Weighing 


records the healthy enlarg 
jbers, serious problems solv: 


=e, 


Organizing the Market 


Standardization 


Safeguarding the Quality 


Building Production 


1924 1925 


J 


There are milestones in the life of every individual and every organization which denote definite 
ement of membership, year by year, during the ten years of its existence. 
ed, definite goals reached, and a continuous education in co-operative princip] 


Developing Market Records 


Telling Members Market Facts Spreading the Story of Milk 


The above illustration shows accurately the growth and accomplishment of the ten years of progress of the Inter- 
of the organization is pictured in the size of the farmers, drawn to scale. 
of that year. Above each picture is the marketing principle illustrated by 


1926 


Developing the Selling Plan Further 


: ; State Milk Producers’ Association. 
Each farmer points to an illustration of what has been carefully selected as the outstanding new work 
that particular activity, 


periods of growth and development, of progress and accomplishment. 
Parallel with this membership increase has been a steady improvement in 
es by working together for the common good. 


Improving the Quality 


The comparative growth 


THE YEARS TO COME 


+ Knowledge of the Market+ Balanced Supply and Demand=1 Good Prices 


2 Assured Markets 
3 Fair Competition 


4 Confidence in the Future 


Results, v 


This illustration 
service to mem- 
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No. 9—Summary 


FEW days ago we 
were on a farm 
where cows were 
being fed moldy 
silage and marsh 
hay as roughage. 


The cows were 
thin, extremely 
lousy, and _  cov- 


ered with more dirt than is conducive 
to good health and clean milk. 

When we came away we thought 
of the opening statements in this se- 
ries of articles. “The good dairy cow 
is a good market for crops grown and 
for feeds purchased. The value she 
returns for these depends very much 
on. how she is fed. Her feeding de- 
pends on the knowledge and skill of 
her owner.” 

In concluding this series we are 
tempted to say something about the 
owners of cows instead of repeating 
briefly what has already been said. 
We promised the summary and will 
stick to it but we want to emphasize 
here that the man factor is by far the 
most important one in turning feeds 
into higher values through dairy 
cows. In making a summary it is 
necessary to be brief—to leave much 
between the lines. Detailed discus- 
sion has already been made. 

The first article discussed five im- 
portant points that have a very direct 
bearing on the profits made from 
cows. The first of these states that 
the owners of cows must first im- 
prove their knowledge and skill in 
feeding and managing cows before 
the cows themselves will be improved. 
It was emphasized that cows are 
nothing more or less than indirect 
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Good Dairy Cows Are Important but the Man Who Grows 
the Crops and Feeds Them to Cows Is More Important 


markets for crops grown and pur- 
chased, and that in this respect own- 
ers have something to say about the 
final returns for their labor. 

About 50 per cent of the nutrients 
of the feed fed to average cows is 
used for body maintenance. The bet- 
ter the cow and the better her ration, 
the greater the proportion of feed 
nutrients used for making milk,’ 

It is poor business to underfeed 
good cows. It is worse to feed poor 
cows too much. Either increases the 
feed cost per hundred pounds of milk 
produced. It is likewise poor busi- 
ness to feed good cows poor rations. 
This is just as bad as to feed scrub 
cows good rations—it is worse. In 
either case the feed cost per hundred 
pounds of milk produced is too high to 
return good values for the feeds fed. 

Dairy cows are well adapted to use 
large quantities of roughages. Usu- 
ally feed nutrients may be supplied 
cheaper in roughage than in concen- 
trates. 

The backbone of a good ration is 
found in a succulent roughage and a 
legume hay. When the silo and hay 
mow are empty, the pocketbook like- 
wise begins to lose its contents. Some 
succulent feed and legume hay may 
be grown almost anywhere that dairy 
cows are kept. The skillful dairyman 
finds out what succulent roughage 
and legume hay he can grow best and 
then arranges his crop producing pro- 
gram so that these feeds may be 
grown in adequate quantities to sup- 
ply the needs of his herd. Plenty of 


THE FEEDING OF DAIRY cows” 


good roughage reduces the cost of 
grain feeding, but with good cows it 
does not serve to eliminate the need 
for some grain. 

Some concentrates are needed be- 
cause good cows cannot get enough 


of the bulky roughage to satisfy their. 


requirements for normal production. 


The concentrates mixture is to supply 


additional nutrients and to add nutri- 
ents in such proportion as will prop- 
erly balance the ration. The basis 
for selecting the feeds to be used ina 
concentrates mixture depends much 
on the kind of roughage it is to be 
fed with. 

The most common errors in feed- 
ing concentrates are: (1) underfeed- 
ing in quantity; (2) feeding a mix- 
ture not suitable for the roughage 
fed with it; (3) underfeeding of pro- 
tein. The effect of these errors is to 
increase the feed cost per hundred 
pounds of milk produced. 

A simple rule for feeding roughage 
is to feed all the cows will clean up. 
Where silage and hay are both fed 
this will be about 3 lbs. of silage and 
1 lb. of hay daily for each 100 lbs. 
of live weight; where only hay is fed 
it will be about 2 lbs. daily for each 
100 Ibs. of live weight. The actual 
amount consumed will vary according 
to the individuality of cows and to 
the quality of the roughage. 

After the concentrates mixture has 
been made right for the available 
roughage, it is fed according to the 
production and condition of individu- 
al cows. With breeds whose milk 


Pounds Protein and Total Nutrients to Feed Daily for Maintenance and Production 


For 15 Ibs. milk 


For 20 Ibs. milk 


For 25 lbs. milk 


For 30 lbs. milk 


For 35 Ibs. milk 


centrates mixture is fed at a rate) 
about 1 Ib. for each 3% to 4 Ibs, 
milk produced; for the higher test, 
breeds it is fed 1 lb. for each 2% 
38% lbs. of milk produced. H 
again the actual amount that sho 4 
be fed will vary somewhat accord g 
to individuality of cows and ually 
of roughage. With simple sand 
feeds this rule is fairly reliable w 
compared with an acceptable ion 
standard. 

Definitions of ferns used are t 


repeated here. The reader is refer j 
to article 5 of the series. 


ents in the right. espoeece fon | 
cow’s needs; it supplies an ade 
quantity of nutrients; it does not ¢. 
tain any feeds that, when prop 
fed, will injure the cow or impa 
desirable flavor or odor to the 
In article 5 you were told how 
calculate the maintenance and p- 
duction requirements of cows 
this article we present a table. 
ing these calculations already 
for cows of different weights, pr 


how it may be used to find the nt 
ent requirements of cows rane 
weight from 800 lbs. to 1,400 4 
production from 15 lbs. to 60 Ibs 
milk, and in fat percentage fron 
to 6 per cent. Save this ible 
future use—it will save time in 
ing up the requirements of your ¢ 
It is not necessary to repeat hs 


For 40 Ibs. milk For 45 lbs. milk 


Live % fat Total Total Total Total Total Total Total 
weight in Pro- nutri- Pro- nutri- Pro-_ nutri- Pro- nutri- Pro-  nutri- Pro-  nutri- Pro-  nutri- 
of cow milk tein ents tein ents tein ents tein ents tein ents tein ents tein ents 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. «Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

800 Ibs. 3.5 1.29 11.0 1649") 12.6 78 ad 2.08 15.7 2.20 178 2.52 18.8 2.76 20.4 
4.0 1.37 11.4 1.64 13.2 1.91 14.9 2.18 16.6 2.45 18.3 2.72 19.1 2.99 21.7 

4.5 1.42 11.8 1370" 18.7. 1.98 15.6 2.27 VA 2.55 19.6 2.84 21.0 8.12... 522.9 

5.0 1.46 12.3 LG prea? 2.06 16.2 2.36 18.2 2.66 20.2 2.96 22.1 8.26 24.0 

5.5 M52 eh oe, 1.84 14.8 2.16 16.9 2.48 19.0 2.80 21.1 3.12 23.3 3.44 25.4 

6.0 1.56 13.1 1.89 15.8 2.238 17.6 2.56 19.8 2.90 (22:1 8.2820 42403 3.57 26.6 

900 lbs. 3.5 1.36 11.8 1.61 18.4 1.85 14.9 2.10 16.5 2.34 18.0 2.59 19.6 2.83 © 21.1 
4.0 1.44 12.2 ev ALALO 1.98 15.6 ° 2.25 17.3 2.52 19.0 2.79 20.8 3.06 22.5 

4.5 1.48 12.7 LU 14.5 2.05 16.3 2.34 18.2 2.62 20.0 2.91 21.9 3.19 23.7 

5.0 1.53 13.0 1.83 15.0 2.13* 1720! 2.438 19.0 2293) 0 210 aan 3.03 22.9 3.383 24.9 

5.5 1.59 13.5 a°9F 15.6 2.23 LUT, 2.55 19.8 2.87 21.9 3.19 24.0 3.51 26.1 

6.0 1.63 13.9 1.97 16.1 2.30 18.4- 2.64 20.6 2.97 ~ 22.9 3.31 25.1 3.64 27.1 

1,000 lbs. 3.0 1.40 12.2 1.64 18.6 1.87. 15.0 2PL A 1625 2.34 17.9 2.58 19.3 2.8195 20.7 
3.5 1.43 12.6 1.68 14.1 1592\50.16.7, 2AT eV 2.41 18.8 2.66 20.4 2:90 /221:9 

4.0 1.51 13.0 Le Seay kA 2.05 16.4 2.32 18.2 2.59 ° 19.9 2.86 21.6 3.13 23.3 

4.5 1.55 13.4 1.84 15.3 23 apace be 2241 3.1920 2.69 20.8 2.98 5 22.7 3.26 24.5 

5.0 1.60 13.8 1.90 15.8 2.20. 17.8 2.50 19.7 2.80 21.7 3.10 23.7 3.40 25.6 

5.5 1.66 14.3 1.98 16.4 2.30 18.5 2.62 - 20.6 2.94 22.7 3.26 24.8 3.58. 26.9. 

6.0 1.70 14.7 2.04 16.9 2.37 19.1 2.0L 21.4 3.04 23.7 3.38 25.9 3.71 28.2 

1,100 lbs. 3.0 147.2 12.9 1.71 14.4 1.94 15.8 2.18 17.3 2.41 18.7 2.65 20.1 2.88 21.5 
3.5 1.50 13.4 1.75 14.9 1.99 16.5 2.24 18.0 2.48 19.6 2.73 21.2 2.97). 227 

4.0 1.58 13.8 1.85 15.5 yo ean WA 2.39 18.9 2.66 20.6 2.93 22.4 8.20 24.1 

4.5 625 142 191 eA GST Pg eae Ley) 2.48 19.8 2.76 21.6 3.05 23.5 3.33 25.3 

5.0 1.67 14.6 1.97 16.6 2.27 18.6 2.57 20.5 2.87 22.5 3.17 24.5 3.47 26.4 

5.5 1.73 15.0 2.05 Lez 2.37 19.3 2.69 21.4 3.01 23.5 3.33 25.6 3.65 27.7 

6.0 TeV pe 5/6 ye By 2 Wer 2.44 20.0 2780) 2252 8.11 24.5 3.45 26.7 8.78. 29.0 

1,200 Ibs. 3.0 1.54 13.8 1.78 15.2 2.01 16.6 2.25 18.0 2.48 19.5 2.72 20.9 2.95 22.3 
. 3.5 1.57 14.2 b bey Aap iste Sar, 2.06 17.3 2.31 © 18.8 2.55 20.4 2.80 22.0 3.04 23.5 

4.0 1.65 14.6 1.92 . 16.3 2.19 18:0 2.46. 19.7 2.73 21.4 3.00 238.1 3.27 24.8 

4.5 1.69 15.0 1.98 . 16.9 2.26 18.7 2.55 (20.5 2.83 22.4 3.12 24.2 3.40. 26.1 

5.0 1.74 15.4 2.04 17.4 2.34 19.3 2.64 21.3 2.94 23.3 3.24 25.3 3.54 27.2 

5.5 1.80 15.8 2.12 HY) 2.44 20.1 2.76 22.2 3.08 24.3 3.40 26.4 3.72 28.5 

6.0 1.84 16.2 2.18 18.5 2.51 20.7 2.85 23.0 3.18 25.2 3.52 27.5 3.85 29.7 

1,300 Ibs. 3.0 1.61 14.6 1.85 16.0 2.08 17.4 2.32 18.8 2.55 20.3 2.79 21.7 , 8.02 23.1 
3.5 1.64 15.0 1.89 16.5 2.13 18.1 2.38 19.6 2.62 21.2 2.87 22.8 3.11 24.3 

4.0 1.72 15.4 1.99 17.1 2.26 18.8 2.53 20.5 2.80 22.2 3.07 23.9 3.34 25.6 

4.5 1.76 15.8 2.05 17.7 2.33 19.5 2.62 21.4 2.90 23.2 3.19 25.0 3.47 26.9 

5.0 1.81 16.2 2.11 18.2 2.41 20.1 2.71 22.1 3.01 24.1 3.31 26.1 3.61 28.0 

5.5 1.87 16.6 Ai) 18.7 2.51 20.9 2.83 23.0 3.15 25.1 3.47 27.2 3.79 29.3 

6.0 LOLs: 17.0 2.248 1953 2.57 21.5 2.91 23.8 3.24 26.0 3.58 28.3 3.91 30.5 

2c 1,400 lbs. 3.0 1.68 15.4 1.92 16.8 2.15 18.2 2.39 19.7 2.62 21.1 2.86 22.5 3.09. 23.9 
Tha 3.5 1.71 15.8 1.96 17.3 2.20 18.9 2.45 20.4 2.69. 22.0 2.94 23.6 8.18 ~~ 25.1 
Swe x, 4.0 LTS ow 16:2: 2.06 17.9 2°33 19.6 2.60. 21.3 2.87 23.0 8.14.5 24.7 8.41 26.4 
PIN 4.5 1.83 16.6 2.12 18.5 2.40 20.8 2.69 22.1 2.97 24.0 3.26 25.8 3.54 27.7 

is , 5.0 1.88 17.0 2.18 19.0 2.48 20.9 2.78 22.9 8.08 24.9 3.38 26,8 3.68 28.8 

Bye, 1.94. 17.4 2,26), 1915 2.58... 21.6 2.90 23.8 3:22 ~. 25.9 3.54 28.0 3.86. 30.1 


For 50 Ibs. milk 


For 55 Ibs. milk For 60 Ibs 


Total Total 

Pro-  nutri- Pro- nutri- Pro- 
tein ents tein ents tein 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
3.01. 21.9 3.25 23.5 3.50 
3.26 23.4 3.53 25.1 3.80 
3.41 24.8 3.58 26.6 3.98 
3.56 26.0 3.86 28.0 4.16 
3.76 27.5 4.08 29.6 4.40 
3.90 28.8 oy ae Bd 4.57 
3.08 22.7 REV Lae oY We) 3.57 
3183-1 h2 3.60 25.9 3.87 
3.48 25.6 3.76 27.4 4.05 
3.63 26.8 3.93 28.8 4,23 
3.83 28.2 4.15 30.4 4.47 
3.98 29.6 4.31 31.9 4.65 
3.05 22.2 3.28 23.6 3.52 
3.15 23.5 3.39 25.0 3.64 
3.40 25.0 3.67 26.7 3.94 
3.55 26.8 3.83 28.2 4.12 
3.70 27.6 4.00 29.6 4.30 
3.90 29.0 4.22 31.1 4.54 
4.05 30.4 4.38 32.7 4.72 
3.12 23.0 3.35 24.4 3.59 
3.22 24.3 3.46 25.8 3.71 
3.47 25.8 8.74, 27.5 4.01 — 
8.62) 2741 3.90 29.0 4.19 — 
3.77 28.4 4.07 30.4 4.37 
3.97 29.8 4.29 31.9 4.61 
4.12 31.2 4.45 83.5 4.79 
3.18 23.8 8.41 25.2 3.65 
3.29 25.0 3.53 26.6 3.78 
3.54 26.6 3.81 28.2 4.08 
3.69 27.9 3.97 29.8 4.26 
3.84 29.2 A140 E8109) 4.44 
4.04 30.6 4.36 32.7 4.68 
4.19 32.0 AS Paes ate 4.86 
3.26 24.6 3.49 26.0 3.73 
3.36 25.9 3.60 27.4 3.85 
S.6Liore 278 3.88 29.1 A1B 
3.76 28.7 4.04 30.6 433m 
3.91 30.0 4.21 32.0 4.51 
4.11 31.4 4.43 33.5 4.7 
4.25 . 82.8 4.58 35.0 4.92 
8.38) 2.8 3.56 26.8 3.8 
3.43 26.7 3.67 28.2 3.92 
3.68 28.1 3.95 29.9 4,22 
3.83 29.5 411) 31-4 4.40 
3.98 30.8 ADS Sorge.8 4.58 
A1B: Ni289,9 4.50 34.3 4.82 


The above table gives the nutrient requirements for cows calculated according to the Haecker feeding standard. 


desired to be known in the first column at the left; 


double column of figures under the heading representing the amount of milk the cow produces. 
nutrients required for maintenance and production. Article 6 of this series tells how to put feeds together to meet given requirements. 


To use the table first find the weight of a cow whose requirement 
in the next column find the figure representing the percentage of fat in the cow’s milk; next follow this line to the right until reachi 
The figures in this line at this point give the’ amount of digestible protein and brs 
Save this table for future reference. 


JHE Guernsey breed 
originated on the 
Channel Islands 

‘hich belong to England 
ut are located some- 
that nearer the north 
yast of France. The 
‘riginal foundation cat- 
‘e doubtless came to the 
lands from the main- 
und of Europe and most 
— them were probably 
ie large red and brin- 
‘le cattle from Norman- 
y and the small red 
ittle from Brittany. 
| All of the Island cat- 
'e were at one time 
‘uown as Alderneys, the 
ame coming from the 
land of Alderney, but 
fter laws had _ been 
acted forbidding the 
‘portation. of cattle 
‘om the continent or 
2»tween the islands of 
uernsey and Jersey, 
‘vo distinct breeds were 
veloped. That one on 
je islands of Alderney, 
firk, and Guernsey became known as 
ie Guernsey breed, and the cattle on 
ersey Island as Jerseys. 


Importation and Distribution 
} 


,\The first known importation of 
(iernseys into the United States was 
jade in 1818 by Reuben Hains of 
(@rmantown, Pa., but no authentic 
yeords of these animals or their de- 
sendants were kept. Another im- 
jrtation of a bull and two heifers 
\us made in 1833 by a sailing cap- 
tin who sent them to his brother in 
l:w Hampshire. Thirteen head were 
iported between 1840 and 1868 and 
Jom 1874 to 1905 there were some 
«ttle imported each year. The to- 
{| number of Guernseys imported up 
1 January 1, 1905, was 1,645 head, 
2d from 1905 to 1926, 10,346 were 
lought over. 

'The American Guernsey Cattle 
(ub was organized in February, 
177, and at the time of their first 
jzeting in December of the same 
yar there were 193 Guernseys regis- 
tred by 40 breeders. On April 1, 
126, there had been registered a to- 
11 of 119,049 bulls and 201,159 
Cws, 

According to the U. S. Department 
¢ Agriculture, there were, in 1920, 
£,000 registered Guernseys and 
zout 1,900,000 grades in the coun- 
t7. The breed is to be found in 
€ery state, but by far the largest 
1 mber are in the North Atlantic and 
brth Central States. 


_ General Characteristics 


In size the Guernseys are about 
cual to the Ayrshires and slightly 
sialler than the Brown Swiss. The 
clves weigh from 55 to 85 lbs. at 


RECORD GUERNSEY COW WITH 19,742 LBS. 


MILK, 1,112.5 LBS. FAT 


| 

! 

} 
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NESTHESIA FAITH OF HILL STEAD, THE WORLD'S 
re 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


GOVERNOR OF THE CHENE, LEADING GUERNSEY ADVANCED REGISTRY SIRE, 
WITH 114 A. R. DAUGHTERS AND 48 A. R. SONS 


birth and reach maturity early. When 
mature the cows weigh from 850 to 
1,300 lbs. averaging about 1,100 lbs.; 
and the bulls from 1,400 to 2,000 
lbs., averaging about 1,600 lbs. 

The color of the Guernseys is fawn 
and white, with fawn predominating. 
A light cherry red with white is also 
found. Sometimes white may be en- 
tirely lacking except on the legs. The 
switch is usually white and _ the 


tongue light in color. The horns are 
of moderate size and amber in color, 
The skin is yellow. 


Production 


Guernsey milk has a high per cent 
of butterfat and a yellow color. The 
22,165 cows and heifers that have 
completed records up to August 1, 
1926, produced an average per cow 
of 9,664.5 lbs. milk and 482.3 lbs. 


Leading Guernsey Producers in Each of the Several Advanced Register Classes 


Class* Age Name Milk Fat 
years Ibs. Ibs. 

A Mature Countess Prue 18,626 9 1103.3 

B 44%—5 Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 19,741.9 1112.5 

Cc 4 —4l Norman’s Missaukee Red Rose 17,527.2 900.7 

D 314—4 La Noce’s May Rose 18,199.9 932.8 

E ae —3l4 Afterglow of Roughwood 16,815.7 878.2 

F 24%4,—3 Maxim’s May Queen of Dassel 13,967.1 849.9 

G 2 —2% Procris Snowdrop 15,487.7 822.2 

Ave. for 70 Single Letter Class Leaders 16,443.2 864.2 

Ave. for 22,511 Single Letter Records 9,674.1 482.8 

AA Mature Golden Coronet of Jean Du Luth 15,485.9 968.8 
BB 44,—5 Lone Pine Mollie Cowan 16,927.7 840.3 
cc 4 —414 Merry Rose Maid 13,944.3 822.3 
DD 3144,—4 Pearl’s Orpha 15,149.6 828.9 
EE 38 —36 Daisy Chicoma 12,015.2 748.1 
FF 244-3 Mixter Faithful 12,601.9 744.7 
GG 2 —2% Norman’s Missaukee Red Rose 15,122.3 760.7 
Ave. for 70 Double Letter Class Leaders 14,262.5 754.3 

Ave. for 3,823 Double Letter Records 9,385.0 476.0 

AAA Mature Midgetta 12,525.2 597.1 
BBB AYy—5 Anton’s Lucile Primrose 10,0841 573.8 
CCC 4 —4% Sharon Bell 9,171.9 541.4 
DDD 8%4—4 Oregon Pet 10,287.5 580.8 
EEE 38 —3% Tuscarora Ledyard Blossom’s Esther 10,758.4 581.5 
FFF 244-3 Oregon Pet 8,849.0 517.3 
GGG 2 —21% Mazie of Blue Clay 8,377.5 452.7 
Ave. for 70 Triple Letter Class Leaders 9,081.5 474.2 

Ave. for 360 Triple Letter Records 7,793.6 392.6 


*In the single letter class the record is for 365 days, with no calving requirement. 


In the 


double letter class the record is for 365 days, but cow must carry calf for 265 days of the record. 
In the triple letter class, called ‘Farmers’ Division,’ the record is for 305 days, cows are 
milked only twice daily, and cow must carry calf for 205 days of the record. 


SHOREWOOD RESOLUTE, GRAND CHAMPION 
GUERNSEY BULL AT THE 1926 NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW 
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GUERNSEY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


fat, the average fat test 
being 4.99 per cent; 42 
per cent of these records 
were made on twice a 
day milking, 55 per cent 
were milked three times 
daily, while only 3 per 
cent of the records were 
made on’4 milkings a 
day. 

Five hundred fifty-one 
Guernsey breeders had 
2,384 cows on official test 
August 1, 1926, and of 
these 483 cows owned by 
155 breeders were in the 
Farmers’ Division or 
305-day class. 


The present. world’s 
record hoelder for the 
breed. is_.Anesthesia 


Faith of Hill Stead 
whose record made as a 
four-year-old, :is 1,112.5 
lbs. butterfat, 19,741.9 
Ibs. of milk. 

In the Advanced Reg- 
ister are ‘three classes. 
The single letter class 
fixes a minimum of 400 
lbs. fat in 365 days for a mature cow. 
The double letter class requires in 
addition that the cow carry a calf for 
265 days of her record. The triple 
letter class fixes a minimum for a ma- 
ture cow of 360 lbs. fat in 305 days 
on twice-a-day milking, cow to carry 
a calf 205 days. 

The ten highest fat producers and 
milk producers for the breed are list- 
ed below: 


Ten Highest Yearly Butterfat and 
Milk Production Records in the 
United States 


Butterfat Production 


Name Milk Fat 


i Ibs. Ibs. 
Anesthesia Faith of Hill Stead 19741.9 1112.5 
Countess Prue 18626.9 1103.3 
Murne Cowan 24008.0 1098.2 
May Rilma 19673.0 1073.4 
Gertrude Claire 20738.1 1020.0 
‘Nella Jay 4th 20709.9 1019.3 
Langwater Nancy 18783.5 1011.7 
Dairy Maid Queen of Spring 

Hill 

Langwater Hope 


18180.7 1011.2 
19882.0 1003.2 


Lillia of Iowa 2d 18520.1 998.4 
Milk Production 

Name Milk Fat 

Ibs. Ibs. 


Murne Cowan 

Katherine’s Trixie 

Gertrude Claire 

Nella Jay 4th 

Molly’s Lassie 

Miss Daisy of Maple Hill 
Tom’s Daisy 

Jean Du Luth Coronet 
Langwater Hope 

Yeksa’s Top of Gold’s Fannie 


24008.0 1098.2 
21071.4 839.4 
20738.1 1020.0 
20709.9 1019.3 
20591.9 826.7 
20314.8 847.7 
20297.7 885.0 
20004.0 952.3 
19882.0 1003.2 
19794.9 981.5 


The ten Guernsey sires having the 
largest number of daughters with of- 
(Continued on page 219) 
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What I Am Trying To Do On My Farm — 


HE present condition in hired 
help for the farm is uncertain- 
ty. If other industries can use 

the men, the farm must wait. If 
other industries shut down, men flock 
to the farms. In reality, with large 
classes of laborers the farm is the 
last resort for a job. The farm- 
raised boys have become enticed by 
apparent high wages and short hours 
in other industries. Therefore, the 
farmer has no certain sources of la- 
bor to rely upon. He usually finds 
himself short of help when it is most 
needed. 

In my line of dairying, where I 
produce and distribute my own milk, 
a constant supply of reliable help is 
all important. Therefore I have giv- 
en this end of my busi- 
ness close attention. 

I require men of high 
quality. They must be 
intelligent, of clean mor- 
als, loyal to their em- 
ployer, and_ efficient. 
The farm requires men 
of intelligence because 
they have to be independ- 
ent workers. They must 
take a job and carry it 
through to completion. 
They must be clean in 
morals and in person be- 
cause they handle the 
most delicate and most 
easily contaminated of 
food. They must be effi- 
cient because there is no 
place on a farm for a 
droon or a shirk. J am 
able to keep men of this 
high standard. Many of 


my men are college 
graduates; all are men 
of alert intelligence. 


Even during the war I 
held to my ideals, and had 
enough men to carry on. 

I realize that to hold 
men of these qualities 
one must offer something 
in return. We cannot drive such men 
like beasts, house them in shacks, and 
feed them at the trough, even though 
we may pay high wages. Such men 
must have desirable working and liv- 
ing conditions. 

To give suitable working condi- 
tions, I first try to keep enough help 
to do the work in the right way at 
the right time. Nothing will take the 


N the last three years, twenty 
ear loads of Tennessee rock 
phosphate have been used 

by farmers in this community. 
From this fact alone it might be 
inferred that our soil is unusu- 
ally poor, but we resent that interpre- 
tation. The farms where the phos- 
phate is being used are level prairie 
Grundy silt loam, and during boom 
times would have been priced at $400 
to $500 per acre. However, men who 
are interested in soil problems are not 
the kind to trade around; at any rate 
those who have been buying rock 
phosphate here look upon their land 
as a source of permanent profit. 

Though County Agent Sloss has 

made soil improvement a special pro- 
ject in Keokuk County and has re- 
ports from several dozen trials, I can 
best give my own experience which 
dates back to some small purchases of 
acid phosphate ten years ago. I 
“awa fully convinced that this soil 
is low. in phosphorus and that an 
abundance. is highly important for 
profitable crop production but I was 
not satisfied with acid phosphate. As 
compared with powdered raw rock 
phosphate, it costs three times as 
much per pound of the element phos- 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


To Solve The Labor Problem 


W. J. DOUGAN, WISCONSIN 


heart out of an ambitious man like 
always being behind with the work; 
sowing small grain when he should 
be planting corn, and planting when 
he should be haying. Nothing has a 
worse effect on the man than this, 
unless it be the companion evil of 
always slighting, half doing the job, 
so as to get through in time to start 
the next. A good motto, then, for 
any farmer, is: Enough help to do 
the work in the right way at the right 
time. 

Self respecting men must have 


suitable tools; not necessarily expen- 
sive, fancy tools, but tools intended 
for the job and kept in repair. Good 
stock and a fertile soil are the neces- 
sary accompaniments of good men. 
You cannot expect an ambitious, 
high-spirited man to stick by the 
farm with scrub cows and a barren 
soil. 

Men must have a chance to live as 


well as to work. I am solving this 
problem by working toward a shorter 
farm day. The farmer can stand a 
longer day than the mechanic, be- 
cause his work is more diversified; 
but a fourteen-hour day, as is prac- 
ticed on many farms, would kill any 
industry. I find we ean shorten the 
day even on the dairy farm, and yet 
tend to more efficient work. 

When I started dairy farming, I 
found it necessary to do continuous 
work 365% days in the year. The 
dairy cow knows no Sundays or holi- 


“SHOARD'S. DAIRYMAN 


VIEW OF THE LIVING ROOM TO WHICH THE HIRED MEN ON THE DOUGAN FARM HAVE FREE ACCESS 


days. When God gave the command 
to the children of Israel to rest on 
the Sabbath, He gave a double por- 
tion of manna on the day preceding, 
and none on the Sabbath. He did not 
make the dairy cow that way. By no 
hook or crook can we get the cow to 
give a double portion of milk on Sat- 
urday and none on Sunday. There- 
fore she must be milked and the milk 


Experience With Rock Phosphate 


CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK, IOWA 


phorus. After half a dozen trials I 
realized that the acidulated fertilizer 
must be used year after year and I 
was afraid to use a fertilizer in which 
50% of the raw materials are sul- 
phuric acid. 

The Tennessee raw rock I found 
could be had in paper bags for $15.50 
per ton f. o. b. my station. It is a 
red powder and handles like so much 
cement. Spreading must be done on 
a quiet day to avoid wind loss and it 
is advisable to harrow it into cultivat- 
ed ground. Since the raw rock phos- 
phate will not dissolve in water, 
there is no waste in drainage water 
but it must be thoroughly mixed 
through the soil by cultivation so the 
plant roots will come in direct con- 
tact with it. In order to get the 
largest possible area of surface ex- 
posure, it is important to get a finely 
ground material. I have had several 
tests for fineness made by commer- 
cial engineers whose reports on my 
purchases range from 94.8% to 


97.5% through a dry screen with 10,- 
000 opening to the square inch. At 
some of the experiment stations 
where coarsely ground material has 
been used, rock phosphate has been 
relatively slow acting and unprofit- 
able. This was especially true at 
the Ohio Station where only 67% 
would pass a standard screen. 

When rock phosphate was first put 
on the market, the custom was to 
plow it under with green manure. I 
heartily approve of green manure if 
the soil is in poor physical condition 
and needs the organic matter to pro- 
mote favorable bacterial reaction, but 
I have not found any need for green 
manure to plow under directly in con- 
tact with the rock phosphate. It is 
just as quickly active if spread on 
cultivated ground, alike on cornstalks 
ahead of the small grain seeder, or 
on the seed bed prepared for corn. 
In several fields I have seen half a 
ton application in the spring add ten 
bushels to the oats crop and follow 


-of rest? If the slow, plodding Israi, 
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cared for each day of the wee 
How, then, can we get a regular qd; 


ites in their pastoral life needed tl, 
regular relaxation, how much mo 
do we dairy farmers need it in ¢}, 
rapid age? | 

I tried various plans to get t, 
Sabbath rest for myself and fami] 
and all those connected with t 
farm. For many years we have fi 
lowed this plan. On Sunday, t 
field work, of course, stops. The fie 
men help with the dairy chores Sy 
day morning. This lightens the wo) 
for all. After the morning chor, 
are done, only enough men are }, 
tained the rest of the day to do t) 
necessary dairy wo1 
The balance of the m_ 
have the day to the 
selves. All can get _ 
church if they so qd 
sire. Then to even | 
the time, each man h_ 
one-half day to hims¢ 
during the week. 

This plan has work 
to advantage of the m 
and to efficiency in gi 
ting the work done. Y 
could ‘not possibly | 
back to the old plan’ 
everybody working ; 
of the time. We try 
keep the fourth Co, 
mandment, and it pa) 

The farm help shot) 
have a fair share of t) 
farm’s prosperity. I 
help gets from 25 7: 
cent to 35 per cent | 
the gross income of ty 
place. I do not pay | 


ure up tc 
that will get good mi 
and keep them in i. 
ested. ; 
The best class: of. 'm 
are those young men E 
ability and ambition, either farm ° 
city bred, who want to work ca 
period of years to get knowledge al 
experience, and save a little mony. 
with which to start farming for the- 
selves. If we can only encoura? 
this class, the farm labor probli 
will take care of itself and +t} 
future of agriculture will he i 
sured. 


up with as much as double t? 
tonnage of clover the next st 
son. The benefits to corn yiels 
have been in two ways: t’ 
yield has been directly advanel, 
several check strips  sho- 
ing more than ten bushels differer? 
the first year, and in quality the i 
provement is noticeable in earlier n 
turity and stiffer stalks. 

In one thirty-acre field, I had newt 
been able to get a yield of me 
than sixty-five bushels per acre till 
gave it an application of rock ph- 
phate a ton per acre. The first ci) 
after that weighed in to the crib 01 
eighty bushels per acre. That I he 
not been mistaken in crediting 1 
increased yield to the rock phosphie 
is proven by the results my neighl? 
had on the adjoining field. He sp 
a thousand pounds of rock phosp 
per acre on half his field and as: 
sult got a ton per acre more hay 
first cutting and proportionally m' 
second growth which was pastur 
The line between the phosphated é 
unphosphated halves of the field 
sharply distinguished by sev 
inches difference in height of 
grass, the number of stems per | 
(Continued{on page 225) 
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. ECEMBER 31. This is New 
| Year’s Eve, and 105° in the 
shade. We left Buenaventura 
,t 6 p. m. Someone has a propensity 
‘or water barrels. Last night one of 
the eattle’s disappeared; it was emp- 
vied, flung over the side, and towed 
ashore. Learned today, on inquiring 
around a little, that barrels are very 
much in demand with the people here, 
ps they use them to catch the rain. 
tain is what they drink; so no catchy, 
ao drinky. 

_ January 1. New Year but, as Tony 
‘—sailor—says, “No new revolutions.” 
‘Steamed due south all day. A light 
sea was running this a. m., but a 
iquall knocked it down, soaking the 
tattle at same time. Another squall 
,oaked them tonight, and still another 
me an hour later, so that they get 
»lenty of soaks. We crossed the equa- 
jor at 4 p. m. but you never would 
ave known it. There were no gates 
0 open and close, no tolls to pay, no 
ed or green lights to heed, and no 
igns to read. Everything so far as 
the eye could reach was just plain 
ea—water, and plenty of it. 

January 2. A lovely day at sea, 
\assing the mountainous coastline of 
Icuador and Northern Peru. Last 
ight some thoughtless fellow hung his 
hirt up in the engine room to dry 
nd, in some mysterious manner, it 
ell down and lodged in the meshes 
lf the steering gear, making it possi- 
le for the sailor to turn the wheel in 
‘aly one direction. When the Hum- 
\ing Bird began steaming round in a 
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BULL FIGHT AT LIMA 
| Matador trying to incite the bull so he 
\will charge and give the hero a chance of 
tabbing him between the shoulder blades. 
rele, an investigation soon led to the 
‘scovery of the garment. The old 
‘an was irate over the incident; no 
ie claimed the shirt. 
January 8. We dropped anchor in 
‘ont of Talarra, Peru, at 2 p. m. in- 
‘ead of 2 a. m., which was the rumor 
(. deck yesterday. This port is built 
yound a little peninsula of water 
iat backs up into a mammoth coulee 
‘yr perhaps a mile or more. The 
‘oreline is dismal and rugged, the 
(ly excuse for the town’s existence is 
i a loading and discharging port for 
je oil fields near here. 
They had a rain last year, the first 
sice 1884. Or was it 1874? But re- 
¢rdless of the correct date, it is clear 
1 be seen that they do not have rains 
i Talarra. In the first, there is 
1t a vestige of vegetation, and sec- 
(d, their roofs are not built to shed 
\:ter. In another direction from the 
trbor, which has berths for two 
ps only, a cemetery flourishes. To- 
‘zht, after darkness fell, a queer 
deession of lights wound its way, 
ty slowly, toward it. Some say it is 
Indian funeral, that the night 
the is when they occur, while others 
Citend that it is food being taken to 
* graves for those in repose; and 
it the gulls get it at daybreak and 
’ Indians are no wiser. Some goats 
‘ed and bearded—and donkeys 
1g around the shacks, but what 
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The Log of Their Keeper 


JAMES G. BEATTIE, .WISCONSIN 


they live on is hard to say. In the 
bay, porpoise jump, cormorants dive, 
buzzards hang overhead, and great 
spectacled gular pelicans roost on the 


buoys, together with thousands of 
gulls. 
January 4. These natives are de. 


scendants of the 
Incas, the: historic 
Incas of Peru, the 
people Pizarro 
stolethegold 
from. They are 
dark skinned, not 
big of stature— 
resembling the 
North American 
Shoshones—Argus- 
eyed, and hair 
black, straight, and 
wiry. They have 
more pep than the 
stevies in Buena- 
ventura; they hus- 
tle the cargo out 
faster, which is 
what we like to : 
see, and they are -—— 
more _ indulgent 
with wearing ap- 
parel, as some 
have shoes and an 
occasional one a shirt with which to 
shield his muscular, bronze-tinted 
loins and back. 

Once more, tonight, the procession 
went to the graveyard. They move 
slowly in a row and each carries his 
own lantern. We learned from a 
source today, which I would consider 
reliable, that these people march up 
there regularly with food for the 
dead. 

The Southern Cross came to view 
in the West Indies, but here it is a 
pretty constellation. The North Star 
is receding down the horizon. 

January 5. I tried to make a deal 
this morning with one of these sepia- 
skinned fellows on a jackknife, but we 
couldn’t quite get together on the 
price, the thing that has prevented 
more than one deal from going 
through. A pretty smart hombre this 
fellow was. He couldn’t speak Chilly- 
villian and I couldn’t speak Espanol, 
so really we were at a disadvantage 
with our trading. He asked me what 
I would take for a cow, and I told him 
an oil field—un grande oily hacienda. 
“Ah!” said he, in'awe. Either awe or 
indignation, I don’t know which. 
Then he says: “Compro cigaretty!” 
And I says: “Me no selly cigaretteo, 
me have plenty jacknifeo to selleo.” 
At which he became disgusted and 
walked away. And you couldn’t blame 
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STREET SCENE IN 
—THE CHARACTERISTIC BALCONY 
AND DONKEY 


him. I’m going to get a Spanish dic- 
tionary as soon as possible. 

We had beautiful brown hash for 
dinner and my bananas are ripening. 
What combination could be better 
than that? At 3 p. m. anchor was lift- 
ed, two tugs gave the Humming Bird 
a hand to get her- 
self squared away 
and two hours lat- 
er the bleak, sandy 
shore line of Tal- 
arra is but a mem- 


ory. Also, what 

could be _ better 

than that? 
January 6. We 


have steamed from 
dawn till dark un- 
der a sun shining 
full time and stren- 
uously and without 
once seeing a 
single object, ex- 
cept waves, waves, 
waves,—the waves, 
the rolling, restless 
"wanderers of the 

sea. The heavens 

are adrift with 

stars, but none ap- 

pear so brilliant 
nor half so close at hand as does 
Venus which gleams through the port- 
holes at midnight with a sentry’s eye. 

January 7. We’ve been steaming 
down the coast of Peru today, occa- 
sionally heaving in sight of guano 
islands and promontories that are 
tenanted by birds that are protected 
by law. They are distant, very dis- 
tant, on the horizon, and through a 
haze one barely recognizes them: The 
Humming Bird is doing her best 
against the contentious Humboldt 
current, a fresh breeze, and a heavy 
swell. Aboard is the monotonous reg- 
ularity of sea routine. It is just a day 
at sea, a plain, ordinary, uneventful 
diurnal stretch that must be lived if 
one desires to reach others ahead 
of it. 

This forenoon the petty officer’s 
messman sprayed my cabin with tear 
gas. Other cabins got it, too, other- 
wise I would have considered myself 
under observation. Tonight the cock- 
roaches are scurrying hither and yon, 
as if a deadly foe were on their heels. 
Also the ranks of ant regiments have 
been broken for the time being. 

January 8. Well, this day was 
about as eventful as yesterday was 
uneventful; in other words, the term, 
“inverse proportion” could be used. 
We arrived before Callao, Peru, at 
daybreak (pronounced as you please 
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UNLOADING AN ENGINE AT CALLAO, PERU 
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TRAILING HOLSTEINS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


in Chillyvillian, but in Espanol it be- 
gins like a crow and ends like a cat— 
caw-yow), ran up the required flags, 
got a pilot to assign us to our berth, 
and soon the medical authorities were 
out in full regalia to inspect us. There 
was a short session with them in the 
skipper’s quarters after which we 
were all mustered on deck for a roll 
call, which is distinctly Peruvian in 
custom. Anyone making these South 
American countries often should be 
well posted on customs, as each coun- 
try has a set entirely its own. 

While we were eating dinner, these 
adamantine tickets, called stevedores, 
came aboard, discovered that the lock 
on the poop deck would yield to a lit- 
tle persuasion, entered, knocked the 
lock off a trunk containing hospital 
supplies for the cattle, and ransacked 
it plenty. Since, I’ve wondered why 
they left the trunk. With one of these 
local cops we “frisked” a few of the 
barges but with no success. I imagine 
the hipboots, hospital blankets, clinic 
thermometers, sponges, bandages, 
surgeon’s scissors, scalpel, etc., have 
parted with each other’s company 
forever. The scalpel could be used to 
trim cabbages in a pinch. 

Tonight everybody but the watch 
went ashore for a cool glass of beer. 
And here is mutual misunderstand- 
ing. There are many things about the 
customs of the Peruvians that we do 
not understand, and there are in- 
stances in our case when the Peru- 
vians don’t understand. One of them 
is coming from the land of prohibi- 
tion and spending our money for their 


THE CHIEF MATE OF THE 
HUMMING BIRD 


scotches, extra drys, and lagers. They 
simply can’t figure us, 

January 9. Nothing has been done 
about unloading cargo today. The 
stevies came on board at 8 a. m. and 
struck 15 minutes later on the 
grounds that they would not open 
hatches, claiming that it was danger- 
ous and that (for that reason) they 
must have more pay. The ship’s agent 
was obdurate, so ashore they went 
and with them went one of my water 
pails. When they will work again no- 
body knows. Someone risked, “When 
they get hungry.” 

I went ashore this afternoon, the 
first in 25 days, and the stability of 
the ground felt strange. Bought a 
straw hat and two tickets to the bull 
fight in Lima, tomorrow—manana. 
The narrow calles and avenidas and 
the odd methods the people have to do 
things with impress one. They have 
little donkeys for transportation pur- 
poses and stout little fellows they are. 
It is regretful that they do not have 
a humane society here. Going through 
the Plaza one sees nasturtiums, ger- 
aniums, and verbenas—all well known 
flowers in Chillyville, Wis. 

January 10. One of the mates and 


I went to the Plaza de Torros (place, if 


of bulls) at Lima, which is a ,25- 

minute ride from Callao by stveet car. 

We enjoyed the ride and Seeing the 

growing fields of cotton, corn, and al- 

falfa; and the orehards of apple, 

peach, and fig. Of course, all crops 
(Continued on page 218) 
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Five times its length! 


The rubber in this boot is 
so high-grade, so elastic 
that you can stretch a 
strip cut from a “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon upper more 
than five times its own 
length. Suchrubbermeans 


SEU Oa, 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


have sturdy gray 
soles, uppers red or 
black—inkneetohip 
lengths 


Only %& 
the best rubber 


can stand this test 


END a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon upper, 

wrinkle it as you will. The high grade 
rubber in it keeps you dry and comfort- 
able when inferior boots have been 
thrown away. 


And it’s reinforced for the hardest job. 
At every point where strains are hardest 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough 
rubber and fabric are anchored in—to 
give extra strength. And the sole is built 
for farmers—it’s oversize, as tough as a 
tire tread. It wears! 

Seventy-five years of experience in making 
waterproof footwear is back of “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes. They fit better, they 


look better, they wear better. Get a pair — and 
notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 
Slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 


washes clean like a boot. Eji- 
ther redor black, 4or5 buckles 


Trade Mark 


BLUE RIBBON 


Boots Walrus 
Arctics Rubbers 
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RANTED that everything in life 


is not just as we would have it 

—in all probability it will al- 
ways be that way—would you judge 
your life today to be a poor one or a 
rich one? What would be your stana.. 
ard of values? Would you judge your- 
self rich by the things you have or 
poor by the lack of things? Knowing 
how to make correct judgments as 
to real values is of the utmost impor- 
tance to an abundant life. 

Jesus, the great Teacher, was very 
poor and yet He was the earth’s rich. 
est man. He was rich because He was 
in possession of abundant life. He 
spent not one moment in enyying any 
man the things he had. His own life 
was crowded so full of truth, love, 
beauty, understanding, poise, power, 
knowledge of God and man that, 
seemingly, he lacked nothing. Yet, 
judged by ordinary human _ stand- 
ards he would have been called a 
poor man. 

The teaching of Jesus was teaching 
that welled up directly from life. He 
spoke the language that people knew. 
He took their common world and 
made it teach the highest lessons. His 
words, flung upon the air like scat- 
tered seed, have lived on in the hearts 
of men; molded the life of nations; 
have brought comfort, guidance, up- 
lift, courage; have transformed life 
for millions. 

The thought of the seed leads us to 
one of the rich days in the life of the 
great Teacher. A great crowd has 
gathered by the seaside. The Teacher 
gets into a boat, pushes away from 
the shore, and there under the blue 
canopy of the sky, with the bright 
sun streaming down upon the people, 
He tells them the beautiful parable 
of the Sower. 

He Himself was an example of the 
Sower. He had the good seed of 
Truth. He scattered it wherever he 
went, scattered it in the sure faith 
that some of it would find prepared 
soil, take root, grow, bring forth its 
fruitage. 

The people who listened to the par- 
able could understand it. They knew 
all about weeds, and rocks, and hard- 
baked earth, and the fortune of seed 
that fell into those places. They knew, 
too, about the “Good Soil,” knew that 
they, too, had cast in the seed in the 
sure faith that there would be har- 
vests. They could readily understand 
that God, the Sower, had scattered 
the seed of truth, of good, of love, 
with prodigal hand, and that some 
had fallen on “rocks,” some among 
“weeds,” some on “hardened lives,” 
and, happily, some always fell into 
good lives, prepared lives, lives that 
had been made ready, and that there 
had been harvests, some thirty, some 
sixty, some a hundredfold. 

Abundant, rich, spiritually-signifi- 
eant lives come from innumerable 
seedtimes, cultivation, harvests. Men 
and women who have lived much, 
thought much, whose souls have been 
mellowed of life; men and women who 
can look with patient, kindly, tolerant 
eyes upon their neighbors; men and 
women who bear comfort, healing, 
uplift, and transformation in their 
hearts—these shall capture the heart 
of humanity. 

Stinging criticism, relentless fault- 
finding, suspicion, failure to take into 
consideration all the facts in making 
judgments, these result in _ hard, 
stony, weed-grown, poverty stricken 
lives. 

The Great Teacher walked among 
the men and women of His day and 
brought helpful, encouraging truth to 
them. He was not a lecturer spouting 


doctrines. He was anxious of 
He saw people anxious and trouble 
and showed them the birds, the flo 
ers, the grass for which God was ea: 
ing. He was intensely interested j 
life. Look through the gospels an 
see how Jesus touched life on ever 
side. All things were used to minist 
to a life of loving confidence 


Crops exceed expectations 
Sutton’s. Pedigree Mangels are thee heaviest 
cropping mangels known and also ee le 
highest percentage of dry matter. hey have 
been bred for over 70 years for heavy produc- | 
tion and practically every seed germinates. Hun- 
dreds of farmers and cattle breeders feed Sut- 
ton’s Pedigree Mangels daily and are getting 
amazing results as well as saving money. : 
‘A dairy farmer_of Johnstown, Pa., writes: 
“We planted the Long Reds and got an out- 
standing crop of 15 tons toahalf acre. The crop 
so exceeded our expectations that we carefully 
weighed the product and measured the ground.” 

You can do as well. Write for illustrated 
catalog containing full cultural directions and, 
valuable data on cattle feeding. Address 


H. P. WINTER & CO., Inc. — 
Room 405 64 Wall Street, New York C 


stoning SEED COR 


Fills the Silo Quickest 


yj 


t . 
heavy, thick growth of fodder; big 
leaves from ground to tassel. : 


| 40 to 70 Tons Per f 

ce] don’s Silo KI ill 

band better tonnage than 2 acres ordinary. 

| Mr. nter, one of Winnebago’s progressiy 
farmers, while ona visit to our Seed H , said 

**Would not have any other Synge 


when Ican get your 

"1 d bi 6 

fLlog, full of Epcantion about Con ‘ 
Crop,” hardy, Northern grown, pedigreed 


in poor soil. Any farmer can grow Scott’s Soy | 

Soy bean hay is richer in protein than any ot]) 
annual crop of equal yield. Scott’s Soy Beans; 
of highest quality and cost no more than the or 
nary kind. And besides — we pay the freig) 
Our new Seed Guide is the best book we have e| 
offered. Every farmer should have a copy. 
tains valuable information on all the Clo 
Beans, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Pasture 
Corn, etc. Tells how to avoid weeds an 
know good seed. Write for your free co 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO 


Mary: 


years selling good s 
= satisfiedcustomers. Pricesré 
= sonable. Extra packe 
“ays With all orders. Large 
g free. 700illustrations 
j tables and flowers.Send 


VERSA 
Red clover at BARG/ 


grasses cannot be s! ass 
tare. Contains xe tole per. cent elon , 
A so) i 


CL 
$48 
SAMPLIS and 132-p, ca 


ing. f . 
BERRY SEED CO., Box 655, CLARINDA, | 


BARLEY = 


fa. Highest quality field, flower and 
seeds. Moderate prices. Write 
Chas. B. Wing Seed Co., Dept.221, Mechan 
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aith, to a life of contentment, to an from 5.3% to 20.5% of their net in- Catalog 
‘bundant life. come, while the tax on city people FREE 
_ There is a plan of continuous, abid- went up from 5.3% to 7.7%. 


ag life in our world. Too often fear The main reason for this unwonted 
nd uncertainty get hold of us and discrepancy between city and country 
estroy our peace of mind. Too often tax rate is found in the failure of 
re we tempted to lose peace of soul farm incomes to increase in propor- 
1 the quest for possessions and ever tion to urban incomes. The general 
\ore possessions. We forget that that property tax is relatively inelastic. It 
‘ower that gives color to the plum- does not rise and fall with a varia- 
ge of a bird, beauty and fragrance tion in income as does the income tax. 


) a flower, exquisite shading to the It is to be hoped that this. initial : : fe oo 3d Fecicaned. Why not sow Salzer farmeaeds and] 
ploring of fruits, variety in shape study may be supplemented with ad- | JSSiGupields sto ize given IM Gore ice thy, Grass, Alsike, Osis, 

nd form to foliage, loveliness to ditional data from other representa- | & ‘cmount availa G CA’ OG face 

ke, and sea, and river, and desert, tive agricultural counties of the state. m itseparately. Give [t special caro oo Dero Guanatrd Vactctice Recta 

ad hill, and mountain is vitally con- The accumulation of such facts is of : 

erned with the crown of all life— utmost importance in laying a proper 


AN. We forget, and this is written, foundation for constructive consider- 
iat many may be caused to remem-  ation.—Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
or that this is so. Man can and must ture. 


» much for himself but when he has _ 
me his all there is still necessary “You bad boy. I wish I was your 
ie eternal power of God. mother for about twenty-four hours.” 


| St. Francis of Assizi so sensed the “ , 
eee of God everywhere that he felt NEEL e Ey arty ieealey toes 
's must be kind and tender to every 
ving thing lest he hurt God. Was 
» not right? 
The great Teacher’s purpose was 
%t to cram life into the grooves of : Y 
¢ k 
? 


. Big 
rth $60 per acre. Ou 
etand ied Joas seed. Write Noday fon tree 
Cy ” log. Low eS, thy, 
and maybe I can fix it up. BERRY SEED CO., Box 1055,, CLARINDA, IOWA 


Se EE 
Mention Hoard’s Datryman to your dealers. 


‘ws. His purpose was to point out 
ie highways of life and to thrill the 
ul with the desire to travel those 
'ghways in confidence. He awak- 
aed a noble discontent in the poor 
ltubles of possessions without char- 
«ter and sent the soul after the real, 
te Eternal, after God. 

|Some seeds fell by the wayside, up- 
¢ the beaten paths, upon lives over 
~nich all the cares of life were’ per- 
itted to tramp and harden it. The 
ded fell there but it could not take 
ot and so the birds carried it away. 
‘Some fell upon rocky, shallow 
gound; grew up in a hurry and then 
«2d under the withering heat of the 


cy. Some fell into weedy soil and the ®& & 
Sancndioe The butterfat you Jeave in the skim- 
Sme fell into good ground and grew | 

i. and brought forth harvests e 9 

Rich and fruitful character does 
Morac Mlk wont buy the baby any shoes 


rt. It comes from a set purpose to 
ive the abundant life. It comes from y 
1ading, and thought, and reverence, The loss of only 25 cents’ worth of Never in the history of centrifugal 


ad good companionships, and love, 


ad taking careful thought. The butter-fat a day costs you $91.25 a pee separators has there been a 


pace at a poner thing | year—enough to keep the whole family UE to equal the cr De pecttine. 
vether you find it on the farm, in clean SKilmmIn eas urning’ = 
ts factory, in the office, on the rail- well shod, and then ap es Hearne or bility. It Reaihs LAOS ear new self- 
rids, ox in schools and colleges. It is | farmers have stopped the waste of much Centering bowl which runs smoother and 


find everywhere and it is found al- ‘ aap et x ° : 
vys when men have deliberately pre. | ™ore butter-fat than that by replacing  gasier, and eliminates vibration. It will 


pred for it. It is a law of good re-| their cream-wasting separators with new, give you more and a richer cream than 
Hon and good science that the rich- | ¢lean-skimming De Lavals. you have ever gotten before. 


2, results come only through pains- 
iting effort. They are deceivers who New De Lavals sold on easy 
terms ranging from 


“. us that through the application Skim Your 


° 
Coals 


), some panacea we shall come all - ; WY fi. 
ita moment of time into a rich and Skim-Milk o> 60 to $14.30 Do 
vindant life. They are deceivers be- Ask your De Laval the balance in 1§ easy 

tse the experience of the race : thly 

p»ves them to be deceivers. Agent to bring out a cinch ee ee 


Chere is enough truth in the world new De Laval Separa- o 
‘(build the noblest race the wor'!z tor and run the skim- ¢ » ~ 
ever seen but it can only come in milk from your old ¢ sg > 

natural way of every man trying separator through it. ‘y ye © 
«better himself, trying to make his The new De Laval Cod yt 
9 soul richer and fuller. skims so clean that if a % ve 
you are losing any but- Oo a, 


Death and Taxes 


jJome one has said that death and 
es are two things from which man 
énot escape. From the recent 


ter-fat it will surely be 
recovered. Have 
any cream recov- 
ered in this man- 


tdies made by Bushrod Allin and B. ner weighed and oa” ae \ 
aint sae a Pag olese tested at your creamery, and » ae all ie Y 
g » 1t seems fairly obvi- then you can tell exactly how Ke) SS SA as . a) 


that the farmer is hit harder by 
es since the war than ever before. 
uring 1924 Dane County farmers 
41 nearly three times as large a per 
«t of their net incomes as did city 
i) village people. When taxes take 
rly one-fifth of a man’s income, it 
veginning to look like conditions 
ch obtained in England right af- 
€ the war. From 1918 to 1924 the 
1e County farmers’ taxes rose 


much a new De Laval will 
Save for you. Trade allow- 
ances made on old separa- 
tors of any age or make. 


y &. a 


see and Try, DeLaval 
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If you want extra traction ! 
‘ and long tread wear in addi- } 
: tion to balloon tire comfort,/! 
: be sure you get this quiet- } 
! running sew type Goodyear } 
: All-Weather Tread i 


Are you overlooking 
something ? 


Maybe you're missing one of the biggest fac- 
tors in tire economy without knowing it. 


You are if you're denying yourself the 
benefits of the service performed by your 
local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s greatest tires. His 
ptices are low. He knows the right size 
and type of tire for you. 


He will mount your new tire on the rim 
for you, fill it with air, and afterward help 
you cate for it so it will deliver you its 
maximum performance. 


If you’ve been sending away for tires 
you ve been overlooking something worth 


having. 


Prove it, next time, by giving your home 
town tire merchant a chance. 


See how much it means to you in dollars 
and trouble saved to enjoy the quality 
and service advantages of the Goodyear 


policy. 


This policy is: to build the greatest possible 
dalue into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilities so that users can get all this inbuilt 


value out. 


! Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you } 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- } 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the } 


GOOD 


lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder } 


car? Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, and Bouquet 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of| 

y subject, whether radical or conservative. destructive or constructive, | 
It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time most) 
It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion, It ig) 
your own editorial page and the most effective editorial] is short and to the point. Hoarg’s) 
Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. | 


their opinion on 
wise or foolish. 
interests you. 


Who Is Knocking Jerseys? 


HOARD’s DAIRYMAN:—In your issue 
of January 10, W. E. Main of 
Michigan comes back at me for tak- 
ing “Butterfat” to task for his slam 
at the Guernsey. Mr. Main seems to 
think my sarcastic letter was aimed 
at the Jersey and proceeds to com- 
pare the two breeds. He makes out 
a very good case for the Jersey which 
ought to be easy enough for such a 
fine breed. I never knock pure-breds 
and don’t think comparisons amount 
to anything because, as a rule, they 
are meaningless figures; and although 
they say figures won’t lie it is possible 


' to do almost anything with them. I 


could go on comparing Guernsey and 
Jersey records till doomsday but 
would not be getting anywhere be- 
cause the comparative records were 
not made under the same conditions 
or checked up by the same men. 


Consider his tuberculin test statis- 
tics. They are of no value in compar- 
ing the relative healthfulness of the 
various breeds. Our herd has been 
subjected to the test fourteen times 
without a reactor, simply because we 
take pains to keep them from con- 
tamination when exposed on the show 
circuit and have no dairy herds near- 
by to spread tuberculosis in our 
neighborhood. I don’t think Mr. 
Main’s figures are correct or they 
would mean a very poor showing for 
the Jersey. To quote: ‘‘Guernseys 
tested, 82,824, reactors 3,444, per 
cent 4.16. Jerseys tested, 33,889; re- 
actors, 7,438; per cent 2.37.” The 
Jersey percentage looks like close to 
20% to me. The last census showed 
231,834 Jerseys in the United States 
and 79,446 Guernseys. If Mr. Main’s 
figures are correct, nearly all the 


Guernseys have been tested and only | 


about one-sixth of the Jerseys have 
been tried out. Please enlighten us 
or I am apt to let loose some more 
sarcasm. 

I still contend that the reason Jer- 
seys are not selling any better is be- 
cause they are not being advertised 
properly. This issue of MHoard’s 
Dairyman shows 54 Holstein ads, 48 
Guernsey ads, and only 17 Jersey 
ads. Mr. Main contends that the Jer- 
sey people do their advertising in the 
Jersey Bulletin. The last two issues 
of the Bulletin show a total of 143 
Jersey advertisements, or an average 
of less than 75 to the issue! There 
are over 20,000 Jersey breeders in 
the United States and the Jersey 
Bulletin reaches a good majority of 
them; it stimulates business among 
Jersey breeders and doubtless its few 
hundred advertisers are not complain- 
ing about the prices they get or the 
demand they have for their cattle. 
How about the 19,000 odd breeders 
who do no advertising in the Bulle- 
tin? Can they expect to get results? 
It is just plain foolishness to sit back 
like a lot of them do and comfort 
themselves with the thought that the 
Jersey is the best breed anyway and 
that when the Guernsey boom is over 
the good old Jersey will come back 
into her own safe and sound. Quit 
poring over statistics showing which 
cow did the best at such and such a 
contest and why such and such a 
breed is going to the wall. It is a 
lot of tommyrot. 

Real: dairy cows are all right, all 
good progressive dairy sections have 
strong representations of all breeds. 
As the Jew said, “Wherever you find 
a prosperous town you find Jews. Not 
that the Jew makes the town prosper- 


ous, but because he does not stay 
the town is not prosperous.” 
dairy sections have mostly scrul 
and if one breed gets a foothold a) 
manages to hold the field to the 
selves and the scrubs, you soon g 
a lot of scrubby pure-breds. 
petition between the breeds is a 


Broome and Lafayette Sts. 9005S. Wabash. 


February 25, 1927, 
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Has 
your farm 


| 


Is your farm the modern type, 
run just as any business— 
with just as accurate a check 
on money and goods coming 
in and going out? Do you con- 
trol farm profits at the point 
where they are often made or 


lost — ishing ?. ae 
os weighing i 


Every farm run for profit 
needs the protection of a de- 
pendable scale — right on the 
farm. You can put this big- 
value Fairbanks Wagon and 
Stock Scale on your farm at a 
very moderate cost. You can 
use it for all your wagon and 
stock weighing. .. 


This scale will save you mon- 
ey and time — make unneces- 
sary tedious trips to public 
scales. It will protect your 
profits in every buying and 
selling transaction. fe 


Your dealer will be glad tc 
show you this scale, and ex- 
plain the finely built mechan. 
ism that insures sustainec 
accuracy and dependability. i 


Write for free booklet — = 
“Weighing for Profit” _ 
Address Dept. 5202 


F airbania | 
Scales | 


Preferred the 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


And 40 other principal cities in the — 
United States 2 


hing, that is why thes Of 7b. .b. 
column is a fine thing and why fairs 
re fine. 

_There are only about 10,000 
uernsey breeders in the United 
itates and about 90,000 breeders of 
ther cattle. . There are 900,000 
reeders of scrubs who need Jerseys 
r some other breed, Mr. Main, but 
s long as pure-bred men are too busy 
inging brickbats at one another they 
rill have to be content to milk cows 
or little or nothing. 

Try our plan awhile. We sell bull 
alves to our neighbors for very 
ominal prices, being careful to see 
‘aat they get the registration papers 
'nd either a three years’ subscription 
> Hoard’s Dairyman or a one year’s 
ubscription to the Guernsey Breed- 
rs’ Journal, whichever we think will 
ppeal to them most. In this man- 
er we have placed thirty bulls in the 
ist five years within ten miles of 
s. The farmers are very enthusias- 
ec about their young grade Guern- 
2ys and some are on our list for 
aeir second bulls and some have 
lought registered females. Don’t 
»llow the short-sighted policy of sell- 
ig animals without the papers and 
xe that he gets the paper to read. 
‘ou will be surprised at the results 
1 a few years. No use to try this 
ith scrubby pure-breds. 

I have read The Jersey Bulletin 
yr 22 years, and think it a very fine 
aper. Suppose you read the Guern- 
1y Breeders’ Journal that long and 
ien try comparing the two breeds. 
ou just would not attempt it unless 
mebody came out with a line like 
\Butterfat” had. 
» Virginia. 


An Alfalfa County 


_Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—By some of 
‘e best authorities in the United 
sates, Moffat County, Colorado, is an 
eal dairy country. We can raise the 
1st cow feed in the world of the best 

iality alfalfa and lots of it. In 1925 
‘a measured field I raised over 
‘ght tons to the acre. After once get- 
ng a stand, we have it for life. I 
ive some I sowed in 1908 which is 
'st as good as it ever was. On an ad- 
‘ining farm they have alfalfa that 
1s never been cultivated or reseeded 
‘r over forty years and it is still go- 
ig strong. Can you beat that any- 
‘nere else? 

If you have too many good farmers 
sd especially good dairymen, send 
‘em to the best dairy county in the 
(1 U. S. and the most healthful. 

I notice in the Dairyman you want 
jople to tell how they dry off their 
(ws. I simply milk them once a day 
ir five or six days, then skip a day 
‘ two for three or four times, then 
|; them go. I have never had any 
iouble yet. I always milk them dry. 
Colorado. F. C. BARNES. 


A. G. INGHAM. 


Cut Out Government 
Control 

HOARD’s DAIRYMAN:—This will in 
: probability not get into print but 
etting it out of my system will, like 
‘ Fleming says, “ease my mind.” 
liny of us have known, probably for 
yusands of years, that man is “the 
}oreme predatory animal.” The gov- 
s1ment did fix prices during the war 
) guaranteeing a certain price on 
jeat, but government was safe in 
|S because we knew there was an 
jisual demand, and in fact I believe 
| market went above the guaran- 
(d price. : 

| consider myself an ordinary 
‘ierican citizen. I am 50 years old, 
re raised a family of three boys, 
‘| have been able to support them 
a reasonable way. In other words, I 
‘sider I am normal, yet I confess I 
ve never been able to see any rea- 
{ for or in government price fixing. 


sai a Bad 


tion to taxes. 
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Scientifically “ Designed 
BALLOON TIRE TREAD 


skid-protection. 


People are very notional. Great Brit- 
ain, years ago, undertook to make the 
citizens of Boston buy tea. 
going to make the consumer buy our 
corn, our hogs, our beef, our poultry,” 
our wheat, our dairy products at his 
fixed price? Government now has the 
power to fix the value of money in re- 
lation to money, also its value in rela- 
But I fail to see any- 
thing that gives any authority to gov- 
ernment to establish the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

To me C. Fleming’s and O. C. Gott. 
esleben’s positions are absurd and yet 
I must agree that there is a radical 
wrong when the man who grows a 
bushel of potatoes receives less than 
50 cents and the man who eats them 
pays more than $1.50. 

I want to call attention again to the 
M. F. A., The Missouri Farmers’ As- 
sociation, a product of the show-me 
state. Last summer our eggs did not 
go below 25 cents; this winter they 
have not yet reached 50 cents. When 
a majority of the packing and stor. 
age plants are owned and operated by 


CROSS SECTION 

OF REGULAR OR 
HIGH PRESSURE 

TIRE UNDER LOAD 


HIS type of tire rides more directly on the 
wide rider strip at the center of the tread. 
That is where the weight and wear come, so 
that is where extra rubber is needed. The walls 
and tread of this tire are thick and stiff, mak- 
ing necessary the use of large tread design for 
high pressure tires. 


CROSS SECTION 
OF GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOON TIRE 
UNDER LOAD 


7 HS type of tire—low pressure Balloon— 
carries the load on a wider surface, there- 
fore grooves are cut directly in the center of 
the Firestone Tread to permit easy flexing. 
Greater amount of Rubber is placed at outer 
edges of tread where most of the load is car- 
ried. Instead of large, heavy rider strips and 
projections which retard flexing and cause 
skidding, the Firestone Tread is provided with 
small projections and narrow rider strips which 
increase flexibility and give greater safety and 


Who is 


or the consumer. 


the production. 


Missouri. 


PRODUCE TH 


government control. 
our nation is like Germany, running 
to seed on this government control 
proposition. I think someone has fig- 
ured that about 4 per cent of’ us are 
government officers or employees. 
Just AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


EIR 


Farmers want to sell their prod- 
ucts. Our farms could easily produce 
more than they do if price justified 


Consumers prefer to eat our own 
products but when speculation makes 
their purchase price exorbitant they 
buy a substitute. What farmers want 
is to sell their products high enough 
so they can produce them and yet 
cheap enough so the consumer can af- 
ford to buy and I, for one, say, for 
our sake, for the nation’s sake, for 
any sake, cut out so everlasting much 


OWN RUBBER ShuuSirulend, 
the producer then, and only then, will 
the producer receive just and living 
prices. Food products should not leave 


the control of the producer until they 
are in the hands of the retail dealer 


It seems to me 


Another Reason why— 
Firestone Tires are Better 


When Firestone engineers were developing the Balloon Tire 
they found it necessary to design a tread altogether different 
from that which is required by High Pressure Tires. 


The Firestone tread was not designed with large, massive 
projections for appearance or to make plausible sales argu- 
ment. On the contrary, the projections of the cross-and- 
square tread are small and the rider strips narrow permit- 
ting the tread to yield to irregularities and cling to the road, 
giving the greatest non-skid surface. This tough, pliable tread 
has the wear-resisting qualities that give thousands of extra 
miles of service. 


The tread, however, is not the only important part of the Balloon 
Tire. Such a tread as this, designed to yield to every depression of the 
road, must be placed on the carcass that also has the qualifications to 
withstand the terrific flexing that this design tread permits. Firestone pro- 
vides this extra strength and endurance by dipping the cords of the carcass 
in arubber solution. By this process, every fiber of every cord is saturated 
and insulated—to withstand the extra flexing of the Firestone tread. 


If you want the economy, comfort and safety of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
see the nearest Firestone Dealer. He will gladly explain the many features 
that make Firestone Tires better. 


MAO Sole Meivie Bas sab eB ROD OL LAR 


An ge 
Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
,ferating it with the 
Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 

without ice—and se- 
cures its thorough 
feration, 
built. 


shaped Spi- 
ral Rings. 
Practi- 


THE H. H. 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 
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Any paint 
Lead 


paint makes the 


beautifies. 


beauty lasting. 
Dutch Boy 


white-lead gives a 


pure all-lead paint. 


HAT to do and 

how to do it? 
These questions puzzle 
every house-owner when 
the time comes to redec- 
orate the home, either 
inside or out. As a starter, send for the ““Hand- 
book on Painting’’ and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” Follow with any 
specific questions that may be bothering you. We 
offer the facilities of our Department of Deco- 
ration to you. Individual service gladly given. 


NATIONAL LEAD COM PANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 485 California St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


Showing sew (lay 
Side Wall Window 
with sash tilted 
back and window 
raised for summer 
ventilation. 


New Side Wall 
Window 
Cap nized pee Sash 


Designed for masonry, hollow tile and wood 
walls, absolutely tight, frame is mortar filled 
and becomes solid part of wall. Lasts a life ‘ : 
time and is absolutely fireproof. Will never swell and stick. Will never warp, shrink or 

dry out. Heavy ribbed glass is not easily broken and will throw 
the light all over the barn. Tilted, permits ample winter ventila- 
tion over top without direct draft on animals. For summer—tilted 
and also raised allows greater air volume than any other window. 


Clay Barn Equipment Catalog — Sent Free 
Shows complete equipment for the modern barn. Stalls, Drinking 
Cups, Pens, Litter Carriers, Ventilators and other money making 
equipment. Buy no equipment until you know the Clay line. 
Drop us a card today. 


lowa Gate Co., Dept. D1, Cedar Falls, lowa 
(New Name) CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


— 
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Side Lights On Cos operatior 


A. CORNELL, IDAHO 


No. 4 $ 


N the promoting of a co-operative 
project it is natural to emphasize 
the necessity and importance of’ 

a sufficient sum of money and the 
ease with which this sum can be made 
available when many — interested 
people buy stocks and bonds. The 


general superintendency of all co. - 


operative concerns is placed in a 
board of directors whose important 
duty it is to spend money that is not 
strictly their own. It is not easy to 
find men who spend even their own 
self-earned money wisely. There is 
a great deal of the element of habit 
in this matter of spending money. If 
one is in the habit of looking closely 
to values in spending his own money, 
he can be expected to do so in spend- 
ing community money. 

Habit is of no less importance in 
acquiring money. Material acquisi- 
tiveness is a very dominating trait 
and it is usually, but not always, nar- 
rowly selfish. Those who have been 
especially acquisitive in their own af- 
fairs are usually thought of first as 
desirable candidates for co-operative 
directorates. However, this very 
thing should call for more than or- 
dinary caution, because, if their ac- 
quisitiveness is narrowly selfish, they 
may be good directors only when 
they can be so without any sacrifice 
of their narrow personal interests. 
Directors must be chosen because 
they are temperamentally socialistic 
(we are not speaking from a parti. 
san standpoint, for the most narrow- 
ly selfish of men often boast loudest 
of their socialistic party tag and 
those who never think of voting the 
socialist ticket are often the most 
broadly social). 

Granted that a board of directors 
are chosen who devote themselves to 
determining values for their corpora- 
tion, there yet remains two distinct 
classes of values, namely material 
values and moral’ or spiritual values. 

Material values have to do with 
building and mechanical equipment. 
These are standardized commercial 
products whose qualities and per- 
formance can be observed and tested 
in a cold, calculating, impersonal 
way. This is to say, if you and I as 
directors have under construction a 
brick building and I have reason to 
suspect that a wall of that building 
leans out from the perpendicular and 
you think my imagination is playing 
me a trick, we do not have to debate 
and parley until the wall topples; we 
can apply the plumb. If it leans, we 
know it will not straighten itself and 
we can proceed to reject or rebuild 
it. 

However, if the rectitude or the 
capability of a worker or a manager 

“is under consideration, it is not so 
simple a matter to apply a test that 
will be conclusive and final. Even if 


February 25, 192; 


Thi 
we are thoroughly convinced | 
there is a serious fault in either » 
performance or in the purpose of 6 
person in question, we may still . 
make of the man. 
cient in other ways, or he may be) 
friendly and pleasant that we ca 
kick him out; or he may have a fa’. 
ly that we do not want to disgr;. 
or distress. In fact, there may 3 
one or many of hundreds of possi 
complications that will give Tse 
toleration and indecision on our jp: 


afd all the time matters going . 
from bad to worse. 


These are facts that apply even) 
the most individually owned and p. 
sonally managed concerns. Whet} 
they have multiplied significance j 
der a board of directors of a co- 
erative corporation largely rests). 
on whether the members of tl) 
board are devoted to their narr 
selfish interests or to their broad ¢ 
enlightened selfish interests. It; 
well to understand, right from f 
start, that co-operative concerns hi: 
to face the disadvantage of having) 
vest general superintendency in; 
board of directors whose person! 
is scattered and whose years of | 
votion to agricultural and mechani 
occupations have not contribuil 
greatly to making them quick and \- 
cisive actors where a lack of ch 
acter or of capability weighs in }: 
balance against human qualities 
give rise to strong human atta. 
ments. e 

Co-operation is often criticised 
parsimony in the employment 
managers and helpers. This critici 
is based on the theory that good mi- 
agement can be insured by pay? 
high salaries. This criticism is mi 
by those who are inexperienced | 
employing help. It is doubtless 
that those who have already pr 
their value to a business orga 
tion are sometimes allowed to 
when a more liberal salary woul 
tain them, but in view of th 
that high salaries are likely to rt 
upon the element of brazen self p 
motion on the part of the -candi 
for the job, directors have to be vi 
cautious about employing manag: 
at their face value. True worth 
not characterized by the grea’ 
ability for self promotion. ey 

Co-operation is enlightened selfi- 
ness and_ enlightenment ari! 


aris 
through the functioning of the f 
intelligence of mankind. The & 
intelligence” of a community is ne? 
corralled into any formal box & 
directors. Free intelligence is tl 
which expresses itself through e 
free thought that results from i 
man experience and the free speill 
and the free press that expresses @ 
observations of all who scrutinize ¢1 
reflect upon human affairs. This 
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Hubbard Creamery, Minnesota, is a farmers’ co-operative organization with 100 s 
This new building cost approximately $19,000 and 


holders, operating since 1897. 


partly paid for from the profits of the company and the balance of the funds was Fr 


by 6% bonds. 


Some of the machinery of the old plant was used. 
sold on the New York City market, There are about 225 patrons. 


Butter is made al 


why it is always the part of wisdom 
lfor directing boards, as well as edi-+ 
torial boards, to be composed of men 
\who are broad minded enough to en- 
courage the expression of “brickbat” 
opinions as well as “bouquet” opin- 
ions. Men who lack this breadth of 
‘mind are poorly fitted for such posi- 
tions. 


) 
, 


Guernsey Breeders of Wis- 
| consin Meet 


The annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
'sin Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
neld Feb. 1 at Madison, Wis., was the 
‘best meeting this organization ever 
neld. There was a record breaking 
attendance of approximately 200 and 


the Guernsey men there were very’ 


iavidently interested in their organiza- 
tion as well asin the meeting. Credit 
for a good deal of the success of the 
meeting and for the work the asso- 
tiation has done the past year or two 
belongs to its officers and directers. 


The report of Secretary Hulburt 
showed the association membership to 
be less than 100 about what it was a 
year ago, but with a good many new 
members included in the list. During 
1926, the association adopted a label 
for Guernsey products and already 
a number of individuals and firms 
have been granted permission to 
jase it. 
| To remedy the small membership, 
ithe meeting voted the adoption of a 
plan whereby individual memberships 
would still remain $2.00 but if an 
‘entire county association wished to 
join it could do so with a membership 
fee of 50c per member. The Wauke- 
sha Co. Association with a member- 
ship of 200 took advantage of this 
offer within the week. 


Secretary Musser pointed out to 
the breeders that they have a direct 
responsibility in the improvement of 
dairy cattle. If registered Guernseys 
continue to improve in producing 
ability they will in turn have a direct 
influence in the improvement of the 
‘production of dairy cows generally. 


_ Ralph Tratt, C. H. Hulburt, and 
H. W. Griswold were re-elected direc- 
tors. Dr. W. A. Munn was re-elected 
president and Gavin McKerrow was 
elected secretary. 


Brood Sows After Cows 


Iam running my six brood sows be- 
aind my 15 Holstein cows. The cows 
are getting 100 lbs. total daily of a 
mixture composed of 400 lbs. of 
zround corn, 300 lbs. of ground oats, 
200 lbs. of bran, 100 lbs. of linseed 
neal, 100 Ibs. of a commercial dairy 
feed, salt, and minerals. In addition 
0 this, the cows are fed all the silage 
and alfalfa hay they will eat. The 
sows seem satisfied as to appetite. 
Are they getting enough of the right 
sind of feed? 

Wiota, Iowa. M. D. 


Where cows are fed ground grains 
and no silage, the feeding value in 
their dung for swine is materially 
.essened from that where cattle are 
fed whole corn and silage as in steer 
feeding. Inasmuch as there are 2% 
ows for each sow and the cows are 
‘ull fed, we would expect these sows 


vo be kept in reasonably good condi- 


‘ion provided the corn in the silage 
vas fairly mature. The best answer 
io the question may be found in the 
‘ondition of the sows. Pregnant 
rood sows should be made to gain 
lightly from conception to farrow- 
ng. -They should not be excessively 
at at farrowing time. 

In order to insure the sows getting 
mough of the right kind of protein, 
ogether ee calcium or bone build- 
ng mineral, we suggest that 
ed alfalfa hay in ee in adios 
0 what they get after the cows. 
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Canadian Prices Lower 

Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Too much 
moisture is almost as great a draw- 
back to agriculture as too little. If 
press dispatches can be relied upon, 
United States farmers had reason to 
come to this conclusion last season, 
and we in Ontario are thoroughly 
convinced of it. I believe that most 
of us would prefer a thorough-going 
drought to continual rain. Never were 
crops harvested with greater difficulty 
than in 1926 and still much corn is un- 
harvested in sections. As a result, 
feed is not so abundant or as good as 
in normal years and in some sections 
there is an acute scarcity. 


From the marketing standpoint, 
1926 was somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment. Prices of both cheese and but- 
ter were lower than in 1925, cheese 
by four cents a pound and butter by 
five cents. It was hardly to be expect- 
ed, however, that we would have a 
repetition of the banner year of 1925. 
Prices were advanced beyond normal 
in the former year by the seamen’s 
strike in Australia and New Zealand, 
which retarded supplies from that 
source and artificially boosted the 
price level in Great Britain. These 
supplies came forward later to influ- 


ence the market of 1926 and on top 
of that was the coal strike in Great 
Britain. Many industries were af- 
fected and the buying power of the 
British people depressed. Thus we 
had abnormal conditions in both years 
but working in opposite directions. 
Conditions are rapidly returning to 
normal in the Old Land and more sat- 
isfactory conditions are anticipated 
for 1927. 

The foregoing illustrates how de- 
pendent are dairy produce markets on 
world wide conditions—where a coun- 
try has a surplus for export. Cana- 
dian dairymen are watching with in- 
terest the efforts in the United States 
to induce Congress to adopt legisla- 
tion whereby the surplus will not set 
the price of farm products consumed 
on the home market; also the working 
of the Patterson scheme in Australia, 
where the creameries have taken the 
matter in hand without seeking legis- 
lative aid. In Canada, however, the 
cultivation of the foreign market is 
vital to the progress of the dairy in- 
dustry and we are more apt to seek 
success through improved quality, 
better marketing methods, and lower- 
ing cost of production than at the ex- 
pense of the home consumer. 

Canada. F. E. E..is. 
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SAVE *500ts2500 
ON YOUR 
BUILDING 


| 29x30 
150 


l'Bic SALE 
AT 60‘ON°1 


$1,000,000 STOCK MUST BE 
SOLD THIS WINTER 


Order all lumber and materialnow for your house, 
barn, shed, etc. Take advantage of these savings 
while this stock lasts. A small deposit will prevent 
disappointment. Shipment later. Positively lowest 
Prices ever made onbrand new good quality building material. 


GET OUR PRICES! 


FRANK HARRIS SONS CO.,!nc. 
332 


S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., Inc. 
Dept. HD-225, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
] Without obligation send me your free catalog and | 
Lumber price list. 


Name. 


a 
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Good fences make a big difference in the size of acres measured in 


profits. The biggest acres in profits always belong to the farmer SE 
who rotates crops and raises hogs, cows and chickens. More acres ~~. 


‘simply mean more taxes, but bigger acres through modern farming 
keeps down taxes, saves hired labor, increases profits and adds to 
the fertility of the soil. See your dealer now for those fences you 
need to make your farm yield larger profits. 


Sunes 


mean bigger acres and larger farm 
profits because they provide the first 
essential to modern, diversified, profit- 
able farming, which is hog-tight en- 
closures. They are made of special 
formula steel and Super-Zinced against 
rust by an extra heavy coating of zinc 
so closely bonded to the steel that it 
will not crack or peel. They enable 
you to havecomplete control over crops 
and live stock, and to operate your 
farm with the utmost economy and 


profit. 


FREE 


Send coupon or Postal 
card for these valuable 
books. Noobligation. _ 


Fence dealer. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Co. 
701 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, your new booklet “Farm 
Records”, also Super-Zinced Fence Catalogue. 


+ AAonteOAAP OE OFT FSTSERAEED Ay OS OR OTV ERO RAROEEN 


nC-ed Pittsburgh Perfectana 
jn os Coltibia Fences 


Super-Zinced Fences meet every re- 
quirement for field, poultry, garden 
and lawn enclosures and are guaranteed 
unexcelled in quality and durability. 
For the same high standard of quality 
insist also upon our brands of barbed 
wire, gates, steel posts and wire nails. 
Be sure to send for your copy of our 
new vest pocket booklet ‘‘Farm Rec- 
ords’”” which will be mailed free, to- 
gether with Super-Zinced Fence Cata- 
logue and name of nearest Super-Zinced 
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Success in dairying does not depend so much 
on the high prices of dairy products as it does on 
cheapening the production of feed. 


DO COWS NEED EXERCISE? 


The question of exercising cows has been de- 
‘bated many times at dairymen’s conventions. The 
‘opinions in reference to the benefits of exercising 
dairy cows have been divided. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture conducted an experiment 
to determine whether exercise would increase the 
milk production and improve the health of the 
herd. One lot of cows was walked three miles a 
day and another lot was turned out in the yard. 
Careful records were kept of each lot as to feed 
consumed, milk and fat produced, and the general 
condition of each animal included in the test. In 
time the procedure was reversed and those cows 
that had received exercise by walking three miles 
per day were kept in the yard and the others taken 
on the hike. 

The cows that received the exercise by walking 
produced a little more milk and it tested a little 
higher than those remaining. in the yard, but the 
exercised cows consumed 8 per cent more feed. 
So far as could be observed they showed no better 
health when being exercised than when confined 
to the yard. Additional experiments will be re- 
quired to establish definitely the effect of exercise 
on health. 

The conclusions of the test were that cows do 
not need more exercise than they receive in mov- 
ing about the barn yard. The results of the test, 
however, show that pastures not yielding a great 
quantity of feed and which require considerable 
walking on the part of the cow to obtain a full 
meal can be used without feeling that there will 
be a sacrifice in milk production. 


PASTEURIZATION OF 
BY-PRODUCTS 


At the annual meeting of the Granite State Dai- 
rymen’s Association, consideration was given to 
the feasibility of securing a law to compel the pas- 
teurization of by-products of creameries and cheese 
factories. It was proposed that no by-products be 
returned to the farm from a creamery, cheese fac- 
tory, or processing plant that had not been proper- 
ly pasteurized. 

There is no question about the efficacy of pas- 
teurization when properly done, but it is here that 
the shoe pinches. We know of no practical way of 
enforcing such a law and of making sure that 
upon all occasions the by-products have been prop- 
erly pasteurized before returning them to the 
farmers. It is easy to conceive of the operators of 
a creamery neglecting occasionally to heat the 
skimmilk to the proper temperature or to hold it 
for a sufficient length of time to destroy all dis- 
ease germs. To feed milk occasionally that had not 
been properly pasteurized would be sufficient to in- 
oculate the calves with tuberculous germs if the 
herds supplying the creamery were infected with 
tuberculosis. 

New Hampshire is making splendid progress in 
the eradication of tuberculosis and it seems to us 
it would be a mistake to enact a law to compel 
pasteurization of by-products, as this would es- 
tablish a false confidence. No doubt many opera- 
tors would thoroughly pasteurize their by-products 
before returning them to the farmers and could be 
depended upon to do this 365 days in the year. 

However, there are bound to be some who would 
oe. be careless and others who would be care- 
jess at times. 

The enactment of a law to compel pasteurization 
of by-prodwets would naturally lead a great many 
dairy farmers‘to believe that skimmilk coming 
from the creameity or whey from the cheese fac- 
tory would be safe to feed their calves. This is our 
whief reason for not favoring a law of this char- 
acter. We believe it is better that the patrons of 
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such institutions look after the pasteurization of 
by-products from creameries themselves if they 
are using them for feeding to their calves, swine, 
or chickens. We do not believe it is a safe prac- 
tice for any dairyman to feed skimmilk from a 
creamery to his calves and especially if an attempt 
is being made to get rid of tuberculosis or if the 
herd is free from this disease. 

It is our belief that all skimmilk from creamer- 
ies and whey from cheese factories should be pas- 
teurized before it is fed to calves or pigs even 
though the herds supplying the creameries have 
been tuberculin tested and found to be free from 
tuberculosis. We can not approve of feeding skim- 
milk to calves from a creamery for we know it is 
dangerous even though the herds supplying the 
creameries may be accredited. It is just as impor- 
tant to shut off the avenues of infection as it is to 
test the herd and eliminate the reactors. There is 
little use of going to the large expense of tubercu- 
lin testing and then be careless in the use of by- 
products which may again infect the herd. 

We do not wish it understood that we are op- 
posed to the pasteurization of by-products; in fact 
we approve of this process, but we do not believe 
it is wise for any state to enact such a law because, 
as stated, it leads dairy farmers in too many in- 
stances to put false confidence in the safety of by- 
products. Furthermore, we do not believe there is 
any way of successfully enforcing a law of this 
character. 


SEVENTY-SEVEN CENTS AN 
HOUR 


Over twenty-five years ago when Professor W. 
M. Hayes was chief of the Department of Agron- 
omy and Farm Management of the Minnesota Cok 
lege of Agriculture and Professor Andrew Boss 
was his assistant, they established several farm 
statistical routes in Minnesota. The purpose of 
this work was to gather information concerning 
the management of farms, the approximate cost of 
producing various agricultural crops, and to de. 
termine, as far as possible, the net income from 


these crops. Much practical information has been» 


obtained through this work and it has assisted the 
farmers of that state to practice greater diversi- 
fication and to increase their incomes. 

A dairy bulletin of this work, prepared by Pro- 
fessor W. L. Cavert of the Division of Agricultural 
Extension and Professor G. A. Pond of the Divi- 
sion of Farm Management, has been issued. It is a 
clear statement of useful dairy information gath- 
ered from 21 farms in Steele County. 

On these farms the sales of butterfat furnished 
85 per cent of the income, and sales of dairy cattle 
and veal calves about 17 per cent, a total of 52 
per cent of the income. Next to the dairy enter- 
prise, hogs were most important as a source of in- 
come, furnishing 25 per cent of the total. 

From the summary of the bulletin we take the 
following statements: “The return per hour for 
time spent in caring for cows among 21 cost co- 
operators in Steele County varied from 7 to 77 
cents. Three obtained 65 cents or more. The cows 
produced an average of 192 pounds of butterfat 
per year. The average return per hour of labor 
was 20 cents above market prices for feed and 
other expenses. If the charge for barn rent and 
horse labor is ignored, the average return per 
hour for man labor was 26 cents. The principal 
factors needing attention in order to get a return 
of 65 cents or more per hour are: Feeding in pro- 
portion to production, feeding adequate rations, 
having adequate all-season pastures, weeding out 
the poor producers, having cows that are sired by 
pure-bred bulls of high producing ancestry, ef- 
fectively controlling losses from abortion, tubercu- 
losis, garget, and other diseases, and a reasonable 
overhead for barns and equipment. 

“High production and a high return per hour 
usually go together. The most profitable number 
of cows will usually be determined by the number 
that can be milked without increase in the cost of 
hired help over what would otherwise be incurred. 
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Exclusive dairy farming is no more to be com 
mended than exclusive wheat or cotton farming 
There should be at least enough hogs and pou 7 
to use the skimmilk to advantage.” ae. 

We find also in the bulletin this stateme 
“Many farmers who have had inadequate pasture| 
could increase the returns 15 to 20 cents per hou 
by getting good all-season pastures.” It would }| 
our suggestion that they give sweet clover an 
portunity to demonstrate its value as a pasture fo 
dairy cows. We most heartily approve of the sug 
gestion, too, that dairy farmers need to follow dj 
versification just as much as wheat farmers, Un 
der certain conditions it pays to devote the entir 
farm to milk production, but in most instances 
dairy farmer who is making money is diversify: 
Those who are devoting all energy to the pro 
tion of milk, unless under special conditions, 
very little better off than the man who is rai 
corn or wheat or cotton as his sole crop. 


FITTING CROPS TO THE HERI 
The winter feeding season is far enoug a 
vanced to determine the shortcomings of 
year’s crop program. When a dairyman has plen| 
ty of the right kind of feeds he feeds liberally, bi 
when he forsees a shortage of feeds he is incline 
to try to “get by” until grass is ready. He re 
quently turns out before the grass is ready, there 
by decreasing the yield. This “getting by” is | 
doubtful practice, particularly if considered fro1 
the standpoint of the better cows that could proj 
itably use more feed. If one must alee 
feed, a better practice is to take out some of 
poorer producing cows. | - a 
That there is a vital relation between crop prc 
duction and profit per cow goes without argumen 
Right now is the time to decide whether the w 
places in last year’s crop production are 
repeated this year or whether they are to b 
planted with a program that will leave less t& 
desired next winter. - * 
If one is to put in a summer’s labor and the us 
of land to the growing of crops for feeding, is } 
not good business to measure the milk produ 
from these crops in terms of acres of crops gr 
for this purpose? ; 3 
We were on a farm the other day where ¢ 
were being fed moldy corn silage and mars 
as roughage. Whether this feeding program 
been deliberately planned or was the resu 
uncontrollable circumstances, we do not k 
The cows were in poor flesh, extremely lousy, 
covered with more dirt than is conducive to go 
health or clean milk. That they were unprofit: 
we have no doubt. Repeating this practice 
few years will most certainly send a dairyman 
the poor house and his cows to the shambles. 
The dairyman who is able to grow enough 
culent feed and legume hay to meet the nee 
his herd has the bigger part-of his feeding p 
lem solved. The dairyman who could grow th 
feeds and is not doing so; is the one who need 
revise his crop producing program. He is the 0: 
who could now find greater reason for ma 
some changes by reason of finding the hay 
nearly empty and the cows in poor condition. 
Hundreds of dairymen are increasing their a 
age of alfalfa this year because they have beg 
to measure milk production in terms of 
grown for feeding purposes. Others are in 
ing their acreage of sweet clover for pastur 


- cause they have learned how to get more m 


from an acre of this pasture turned into milk 
from an acre of any other crop they have evé 
grown for pasture. There are thousands of dai 
men on the fence, undecided as to what tc 
These are the men for whose benefit this bit } 
gument and persuasion is published. 3 
Time flies and if the decision has not alre 
been made to revise the crops grown to bette! 
the needs of the herd, it will soon be too 
Talk with your neighbor who has worked 
crop producing program that gives him more 0 
per acre than you are getting. Find out 
does it. But doit now, for tomorrow may bet 


Crops for Silo 


I am thinking of erecting a tile silo or two next 
fall. Will you please help me to find out what I 
can most profitably raise for ensilage, corn, feter- 
ita, cane, sudan grass, artichokes, mangels? 

St. Edward, Neb. Jal. Ge 

Where corn is a sure crop, it provides the best 
and most economical source of silage. In regions 
where there is not always sufficient rainfall to 
mature a good crop of corn, cane or one of the 
other sorghums will make a very good substitute. 
Sudan grass may be ensiled, particularly as an 
emergency crop, and gives satisfactory results, 
although we would not ordinarily rely upon it as 
the main silage crop. Artichokes have been used 
to some extent as cow feed but there has not been 
sufficient experience with them to warrant a defi- 
nite statement as to their value. Mangels are not 
ensiled but are stored in pits or root cellars. We 
have recently had our attention called to the fact 
that some men are running in one mangel to every 
one or two bundles of corn when they ensile their 
corn. They believe in this way they get a more 
palatable silage. 


Service Charge for Partnership Bull 


Please give me information about a partnership 
dull in regard to keeping him. There are three of 
as that bought this bull. One has 20 females, one 
has 12, and one 10. The bull will be kept at the 
olace that the 20 females are kept. The bull is 
5wo years old. The two herds are one and a half 
miles from the place where the bull is to be kept. 

Louisville, Ohio. N. B. 

We always hesitate to suggest actual prices for 
services rendered because conditions vary so much 
n different sections of the country and what may 
de suitable and fair in one section will not always 
ye applicable to another section. Then, too, local 
yractices and conditions very often govern mat- 
ers of this kind. It is a good deal like attempting 
o fix prices for products all over the country on 
he basis of certain cost of production studies. 
Jnless one is very careful in his interpretation of 
hese costs, he may be led astray in arriving at a 
yroper conclusion. 

' Various costs of production studies indicate that 
he annual cost of keeping a bull may be based on 
he following figures: grain 500 to 1,000 lIbs., hay 
| tons, silage 1% tons, and labor 40 hours. The 
‘ost of these items plus interest on the investment 
‘n the stable and exercise yard may be reasonably 
‘stimated at approximately $100 a year. In this 
ase, no account is taken of the money invested in 
he bull nor is any charge made for depreciation 
n the bull, as each of the present three owners 
re already bearing an equal part of this charge. 
_ Assuming that the annual cost is estimated at 
/100 and service is to be provided for 42 cows, 
fe average service charge per cow would be about 
12.50. On this basis the 10-cow herd would pay 
(25 and the 12-cow herd $30. The owner of the 
0-cow herd, where the bull is kept, would receive 
ais $55 and, in addition, free service for his herd. 
i. some respects this arrangement is not wholly 
air as the lack of convenience for the two other 
armers might well offset a portion, at least, of the 
xpense of keeping the bull. The contributions of 
.e small herd owners might be reduced by 25 per 
ant to 50 per cent to compensate for their extra 
bor and convenience in bringing their cows a 
ile and a half at the time of service. 

_ We would suggest as a matter of convenience 
ad possibly to avoid dispute that no charge be 
jade for each individual service but that each 
wner make his payment annually upon an agreed 
‘pon rate. The annual payment would necessari- 
’ be revised from year to year as a previous year 
ay have shown one or the other of the present 
wwners of the bull to have increased or decreased 
1e size of his herd. 


Cows Are Underfed 


\I am feeding from 45 to 50 lbs. of silage per 
vad daily plus one bundle of green leafy fodder 
tm to each cow. The cows get no hay of any 
nd. My concentrates mixture is a 20 per cent 
otein commercial dairy feed. I am feeding this 
_a rate of one pound for each 3% to 4 lbs. of 
‘lk produced daily. My cows have been in milk 
om 8 to 10 weeks; the tests range from 2.8 per 
nt fat to 4.1 per cent fat; the production from 
{ to 45 lbs. of milk daily. Is my ration all right? 
Hastings, Minn. F, E, C. 
Ii we assume that one of these cows weighs 
100 Ibs., that she produces 40 Ibs. daily of 3.5 
r cent milk, that she is fed the equivalent of 50 
3. of silage, that she receives 11 Ibs. of the con- 
ntrates mixture which is a rate of 1 Ib. for each 
43 Ibs, of milk, we find the ration does not supply 
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enough protein and total nutrients to meet the 
requirement according to the Haecker feeding 
standard. The above quantity of feed supplies 
2.42 lbs. of digestible protein and about 17.25 Ibs. 
of total digestible nutrients; the requirements for 
a cow of this size and production are 2.73 lbs. of 
digestible protein and 20 lbs. of total digestible 
nutrients. If the corn fodder contains a normal 
proportion of ears and is of such quality that 
the cows clean it up fairly well, it is likely the 
cows are getting nearly enough of total nutri- 
ents, otherwise it is probable that these cows 
will first be reduced considerably in flesh and 
thereafter decline fairly rapidly in production dur- 
ing the last half of the lactation. If they were in 
good condition when they calved, they will produce 
fairly close to their normal production for about 
the first third of the lactation period. By this time 
they will have begun to be noticeably reduced in 
flesh and this will continue somewhat to a point 
where the production will be lowered. After this 
their weight will remain fairly constant but their 
production will decline more rapidly than it other- 
wise would had they been in good flesh when they 
calved and adequately fed thereafter. 

It is not likely these cows can be induced to eat 
more roughage. The additional nutrients needed 
must be supplied from the concentrates and this 
would need to be fed at a rate of about 1 lb. for 
each 3 lbs. of milk produced daily. One should 
not rely wholly on an arbitrary rate to feed grain, 
but should guage the feeding according to the 
condition and production of individual cows. 

Unless the commercial dairy feed has included 
in it mineral substance that supplies calcium and 
phosphorus, we suggest these cows be given free 
access to a mineral mixture composed of equal 
parts by weight of salt, bone meal, and finely 
ground limestone. The reason for this is the fact 
that no legume hay is included with the roughage 
and the silage and fodder are both low in calcium 
and phosphorus. 


Choosing a Breed 


I am just starting farming and want to get into 
one particular breed of dairy cattle. I live in the 
southwestern part of Wisconsin, among the hills 
and rocks. I am planning to get in either Hol- 
steins or Guernseys. Which would you recom- 
mend where the milk is taken to the American 
cheese factory? Which of these breeds has won 


‘the most records? 


Wisconsin. PERPLEXED. 

In most cheese factory districts the Holstein 
cow is most popular. This is because of the rela- 
tively larger flow of milk and its particular suit- 
ability for making cheese. Where the cheese fac- 
tory pays on the basis of test, it is not quite so 
advantageous to produce Holstein milk, but even 
so, the Holstein will be preferred by most produc- 
ers of milk for cheese factories. 

The Holstein will, on the average, produce 100 
pounds of milk at a lower cost for feed and labor 
than will the Guernsey, but she will not, as a rule, 
produce a pound of butterfat quite as cheap. How- 
ever, a fair to good Guernsey will produce milk at 
a lower cost per hundred pounds than will a poor 
to mediocre Holstein. 

The census of 1920 showed something over a 
half million pure-bred Holsteins and over ten mil. 
lion grades. Calves of this breed will weigh from 
70 to 105 pounds at birth. Mature bulls will 
weigh in the neighborhood of a ton or more, while 
mature cows will weigh in the neighborhood of 
1,200 to 1,300 pounds. There have been 25,431 
Holstein cows that have finished a year’s Advanced 
Registry test. The average production of these 
cows is 15,720 pounds milk containing 533 pounds 
fat, the average test being 3.4 per cent. There 
have been 109 Holstein cows that have produced 
in excess of 1,000 lbs. butterfat in a year, and there 
are 74 that had yearly records above 30,000 pounds 
of milk. The highest producing Holstein cow has a 
record of 33,465 pounds milk containing 1,349 
pounds fat. 

According to the last census, there were 80,000 
pure-bred Guernseys in the United States and 
nearly two million grades. Calves will weigh in 
the neighborhood of 75 pounds at birth, mature 
cows about 1,100 pounds, and mature bulls about 
1,600 pounds. There were 22,165 Guernsey cows 
and heifers that have completed a year’s Advanced 
Registry record. Their average production is 
9,664 pounds milk containing 482 pounds fat, the 
average test being 5 per cent. There are 9 Guern- 
sey cows that have produced in excess of 1,000 
pounds of butterfat in a year, and there have been 
8 Guernsey cows that have produced in excess of 
20,000 pounds of milk in a year. The highest pro- 
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ducing Guernsey cow has a record of 19,742 pounds 
milk containing 1,113 pounds fat. 

While a comparison of the foregoing records is 
desirable, yet it can not be expected that the aver- 
age owner of either of these breeds will be able to 
secure this production. These records have been 
made under specialized conditions and not under 
what would be termed ordinary farm care, and the 
animals to a very considerable degree are excep: 
tional representatives of their breed. 

The major consideration is, first, to consider the 
market for the product of the cows, the relative 
economy of production of the breeds as breeds, the 
personal preferences of the dairyman, and, finak 
ly, and most important of all—the wise selection of 
good animals of the breed that most appeals to the 
prospective owner. There is more difference in the 
productive capacity of cows within a breed than 
between the breeds themselves. There are good an- 
imals and poor animals in all breeds, and profit 
will be secured only as a man exercises care in 
purchasing good animals and then rigidly elim- 
inating from his herd those that fail to produce up 
to expectations or fail to produce at a profit. 


Pasteurizing in Bottles 

I would like information as to the economy in 
operation and the practical use of a bottle pas- 
teurizer. These pasteurizers have been installed 
in some small dairies ‘in this territory. Have 
heard arguments pro and con in regard to them. 
Could you enlighten me as to the following ques- 
tions? Will they produce a better cream line than 
a vat pasteurizer? Do you consider milk cooled in 
bottles in the process of pasteurization, a good 
method? What system of pasteurization do you. 
deem the most practical for a small dairy? 

Wooster, O. HSA 

In their book entitled “Market Milk,” Kelly and 
Clement have the following discussion concerning 
the pasteurization of milk in the bottle: 

“With the in-the-bottle system of pasteuriza- 
tion which has been developed in recent years, the 
milk is heated, held, and cooled after it has been 
put into the bottles. There are several types of in. 
the-bottle pasteurizers. With some types the 
bottles of milk are placed in a compartment and 
the milk heated by sprays of hot water. The milk 
is held for thirty minutes in the same apparatus 
after it has been heated to 145° F. and is then 
cooled by changing from hot to cold water. With 
another type the bottles of milk, after being re- 
moved from the cases, pass slowly through the ma- 
chine, being heated at the beginning and cooled at 
the end of the process. It takes thirty minutes 
for the bottles to travel from the point at which 
they are heated to the desired temperature to the 
point where cooling is begun. 

“The following are some of the advantages of 
pasteurizing in the bottle: 

“1. Operation is comparatively simple. 

“2. For a small dealer the first cost is compara- 
tively small. 

“3. There is little chance of recontamination of 
the milk after pasteurization, provided water-tight 
caps are used and bottles do not have to be re- 
capped. 

“4. The bottle, as well as the milk, is heated. 

“5. In some cases, small plants can save space 
by the use of this method, as the pasteurizer serves 
also as a cold storage room. 

“6. There are no pumps, pipes, or other appara- 
tus to clean. 

“The following are some of the disadvantages 
of in-the-bottle pasteurization: 

1. The system is rather slow for a large com- 
mercial plant. For a small plant, however, this 
objection may not be serious. 

“2. Considerable extra steam and refrigeration 
are required, as it is necessary to heat and cool 
the bottles, caps, and cases, in addition to the milk. 

“3. During the heating process, the milk will ex- 
pand in-the bottle, so that unless a bottle of extra 
capacity or a special and more expensive cap is 
used, many of the bottles will have to be recapped 
after cooling, because the expansion of the milk 
will force the cap out. It is advisable to use a bot- 
tle of extra capacity, since recapping, besides caus- 
ing considerable trouble, may contaminate the 
milk. Where extra-sized bottles are used they con- 
tain full measure of milk, but there is some empty 
space between the top surface of the milk and the 
cap to allow for expansion during heating, Rach 
bottles do not appear full when delivéred, and 
thus cause some complaint among customers.” 

If any of the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman have 
had experience with “in-the-bottle” pasteurization, 
we would appreciate their courtesy in giving us re- 
plies to the specific inquiries of H. S. 
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Biggest Value 


Read what farmers actually 
say about Fords Milker: 


, 


on 
the 


“It is the best milker on the market regardless of price.’ 
“T like it fine. Works just as good asa high priced milker.” 


“Three features of Fords Milker appeal to me—price, 
simplicity, and service.” 


“Milks just as good as milkers that cost agreat deal more.” 
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Market! 


Our new, improved model makes this the finest milker 
on the market. Heavy aluminum pail; General Electric 
Motor; New Departure Ball Bearings. Durable, simple to 
operate, easy to clean. Practically no expense for upkeep. 


Farmersareenthusiasticaboutit. Easy on cows’ udders 
and cows take toit better than hand milking. Practically 


no stripping necessary. 


*90 


Complete 
Ready for Milking 


Electric models complete with motor. Gas engine outfits complete 
except engine. Prices east of the Rockies: Single unit $90, double 
unit $120, complete ready for milking; also larger outfits. 


Fords 
Milker 


Electric or Gas Engine 


Distributers 
_ Some attractive ter- 
ritory open. Write for 
details. 


Send for booklet No. 20 
which tells what to ‘ook 
for in a milker. Shows all 
our models and complete 
range of prices. 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Count the cost you won't have 


Just as sure as you investigate the 
upkeep cost of spreaders you'll decide 
that an Emerson-Brantingham is 
what you want. Get all the figures. 
Then this fact willstickin your mind— 
the average upkeep cost per year for 
30,000 E-B Spreaders was $1.03 per 
spreader! We know the exact figure 
because we make the repair parts— 
and we make mighty few. 

On top of economy of operation is 
ease of operation. The E-B Spreader 


Mower Plow 
Spreader eS SF ES ED SS GES GES ED SED AS OP GS SS SS OS Ge Ge ee ee ee oe oe Planter 
=a ae Hiode Emerson-Brantingham, Rockford, Illinois Dept.9 nies Dee ; 
y rain Dri) Mies A ake, Side a 
a Cultivator Please send complete description of items checked. Ri a eipuster 
Grain Binder Ne Smale Cutter 
Harrow \ ractor 
Hay Loader own Stat RED Tractor Plow 
Lister : NERS Stennis Wagon 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
Farm Machinery 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


spreads seven feet wide. Consequently 
it travels little more than half the dis- 
tance other spreaders must travel to 
cover the same area. It turns a square 
corner, drives through a six foot door, 
and the tight bottom prevents loss of 
liquid manure. The 41-inch height 
makes loading easy. Mail the coupon 
for full description of this spreader 
or any other implement in the E-B 
line—economy is the watchword of 
the E-B farmer. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps: Us 
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The First Cattle in Americz 


HE following history of the in- 
troduction of cattle into Ameri- 
ca is taken from an address de- 

livered by Colonel R. M. Littler of 
Iowa before the Northwestern Dairy- 
men’s Association in 1882: 

The first cattle imported into this 
country was about the year 1609; 
then civilization began. The follow- 
ing year, or 1610, several more cows 
were imported, and in 1611 there was 
what was considered at that time, so 
the historian recites, a very large im- 
portation of cows. About 100 head 
were added to the herds in the Old 
Dominion. So the state of Virginia 
can lay claim to being the mother of 
the dairy industry, in connection with 
her title as the mother of presidents. 

Soon after the period alluded to, 
other cows or cattle were imported 
from the West Indies, supposed to be 
descendants of those brought over by 
Columbus in 1493. The Virginians 
valued their animals so highly for 
working and for producing milk, 
cream, and butter, that in order to 
promote their increase, a law was 
passed forbidding the killing of cat- 
tle on penalty of death. It seems 
from the record that the herds in- 
creased very fast, both from importa- 
tions and breeding, for in 1620 there 
were five hundred head of cattle in 
Virginia; in 1639 there were thirty 
thousand. Now, I presume these fig- 
ures are correct and from official 
sources, for even in those days the 
assessor and tax collector were 
known. I believe it was a little mat- 
ter of tax that inaugurated that 
movement in the colonies which re- 
sulted so happily for us all. 

New England derived her stock of 
cattle largely from Virginia, though 
history tells us that Governor Wins- 
low made the first importation in 
1624. This was a valuable herd of 
three heifers and a male animal. 
These were owned in common by the 
Pilgrims. In 1626 twelve cows were 
sent to Cape Anne Colony; in 1629 
twenty more cows were imported by 
the New England colonists, and in 
1630 Massachusetts colony received 
an invoice of one hundred more. New 
York was indebted to the Dutch for 
her cattle. Whether the debt has ever 
been paid I do not know, but we pre- 
sume that Vanderbilt or Jay Gould 
will pay it if they do not wish to go 
to law about it. The Dutch West In- 
dia Company brought over to New 
York one hundred and three horses 
and cattle for breeding. The Swedish 
West India Company introduced cat- 
tle in Delaware as early as 1627; in 


HARVEY KERN OF INDIANA AND HIS BELGIAN STALLION, “CAMILLE,” 
THAT SIRED MORE GOLD MEDAL WINNERS THAN ANY OTHER STALLION 
IN THE STATE IN THE HOOSIER GOLD MEDAL COLT CLUB OF 1926 
This contest was conducted by the Indiana Live Stock Breeders’ Association ané 
Purdue University Extension Department with Mr. P. T. Brown in charge. This gives 
to Mr. Kern the Premier Sire Trophy offered by the Indiana Draft Horse Breeders 
Association and also the Belgian Trophy offered by the American Belgian Association, 


1631, 1632, and 1633 brought se 
cattle to New Hampshire. In ‘ 
as the colonies grew in numbers}: 
the country was developed, the If 
of cattle imported from these se 
countries were exchanged back h 
forth amongst the colonies, bey 
inextricably mixed, and the comh 
cattle of ‘the United States is thi 
sult. 
The earliest account we hav) 
cattle in the great Mississippi V |} 
states that in 1770 cattle e 
brought to St. Phillip by the cajp 
of militia—whether it was one Ja 
of the horse marines or not, theti 
torian does not tell us. The sete 
at Cahokia (St. Louis) at that « 
day were slaves, cattle; and pou! 
In 1800, Reynold states, cattle e 
abundant in Illinois, and that 
plowing and hauling were gene'|] 
done by cattle, without distinctio} 


of a straight yoke of wood, which ¥: 
tied to the horns of cattle by sti, 
of leather or rope. This valvb 
service of the cows may accountf 
the scarcity of hornless or polled jp 
tle in this country. These c} 
were small and hardy, and 
brought by the French settlers ip 
Canada. It is also recorded of te 
cattle that they stood the winter 
ter without grain than the Ameri: 
cattle from New England, 
York, or Virginia; that they »% 
much less milk in summer 
‘yisked more all the time.’”’ The 
tom was to let the calves run it 
the cows, but little interest was tik 
in buttermaking. f 

As civilization advanced, domi 
cattle kept pace with the marc]. 
improvement and helped to cheer fh 
sustain the hardy pioneers in ti 
arduous labors. In 1850 Ame 
cows were driven across the plair): 
California. The climate of Califon: 
was pronounced by the forty-nié 
unfit or unsuited for dairying. Ti 
however, had formed their opil 
because the native or Spanish ¢ 
found they were so notoriously } 
for milking. However, Yankee tl’ 
soon found that it would pay to 
gage in dairying in that land of ¢ih 
and in 1855 dairying was well iw 
gurated. 


Salesmanship 


Passerby: Here, boy, what’s & 


you were shouting? “Great swing 
60 victims!” I can see nothing an 
it in the paper. 

Newsboy: That’s the swindle. 
are the 61st.—Good Hardware. 


aa 


Wisconsin Dairymen Meet 


The 55th annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association 
was held at Madison on February 
|. The meeting was well attended 
ind the members again renewed 
‘heir enthusiasm for the work that 
s being accomplished by that asso- 
‘jation, particularly for its develop- 
nent of cow testing association work 
n all its various phases. 

The program for the meeting was 
yell balanced with speakers of pro- 
‘essional as well as farm experience. 
Jecretary Conklin of the Ayrshire 
3reeders’ Association discussed the 
erd test plan and showed definitely 
‘ow it was based on the principle of 
aising the breed average rather than 
0 secure exceptional records on a few 
‘ows. The plan is growing in popu- 
arity and influence. Cow testing as- 
ociation members and testers told of 
heir experiences in testing and the 
‘ains made through this work. 


Selective Registration Endorsed 


One of the resolutions of outstand- 
‘ag importance that was adopted con- 
erned itself with the problem of 
elective registration for pure-bred 
lattle. The resolution reads as fol- 
lyws: 
“WHEREAS, the success of dairymen in dairy 
little and milk production is dependent on 
iiry cattle of most approved type and char- 
eee. and 
| “WHEREAS, much of the improvement in 
wiry cattle is dependent on inherited factors 
plating to both milk production and good 
pe which are transmitted from one genera. 
yn to another through a most careful regis- 
‘ation and selection of animals, and 
V““WHBREAS, the present method of register- 
4g animals for pure breeding in so many in- 
ances is in name only and is inadequate for 
st results; therefore, be it 
& «Resolved, That the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
lssociation favors a careful consideration of 
selective registration based on purity of 
i eeding, good type, and production records 
‘tich will permit not only the breeders of 
lire-bred dairy stock but breeders of high 
lade stock to make greatest progress.” 


! An increase in the legislative ap- 
topriations for the Wisconsin Dairy- 
llen’s Association from $6,000 to 
!.0,000 was asked for, and members 
(ere urged to get in touch with their 
presentatives in the state legisla- 
tre and request their support of this 
use that the association may meet 
te demands of farmers for the fur- 
er extension and proper supervision 
cow testing association work. An 
vestigation of bovine mastitis by the 
zricultural Experiment Station was 
\ged and the regents of the Univer- 
!y were requested to provide for 
tis. The Milwaukee Association of 
 mmerce was commended for its ef- 
cts in introducing milk for the 
‘ristening of a new lake vessel, with 
‘nilar approval given the Wisconsin 
‘anufacturers’ Association for its 
eit of $50,000 toward an investiga- 
bn of abortion. Approval was also 
jven to the establishment, if found 
tactical, of regular cow testing as- 
ssiations operated through high 
stool students. 
| Process Cheese 


WuereAS, the growth and success of the 
7 industry,” reads the fourth resolution, 
‘dependent in a large measure on the qual- 
it and standardization of dairy products, 
Jsefore, be it 

_ Resolved, That the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
A\ociation approve the proposal of federal 
eslation to define and control the manufac- 
‘\: of process cheese not only as a protection 
‘Che consumer but also to protect the honest 
miufacturer and the industry as a whole 
1 fraudulent practices.” 


. Mass Production and Marketing 
| WHEREAS, it is generally conceded and has 
: demonstrated that a wider application 
‘fhe principle of mass production and mass 
oketing through co-operative action has re- 
‘ued in a material gaiw in the dairy indus- 
| and 

\VHEREAS, through the improvement of 

tonsin highways there is opportunity for 
‘obining and enlarging creameries and 
‘hse factories in a manner to permit the em- 
»*bment of more expert help and to provide 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


20-35 


TRACTOR 


\ "1495 


List price for cash 
F. O. B. Milwaukee 


Convenient terms can be 
arranged 


The Greatest Tractor Ever Built 


from stem to stern, sealed against grinding grit— 


Oil Purolator, Gas Filter, Air Washer insure double life 


After 12 successful years with farm tractors, this old, estab- 
lished, world-famous power plant builder announces the 
cleanest tractor ever built! Therefore, the tractor with the 
longest life! Read the list of remarkable cleaning devices now 
given as standard Allis-Chalmers equipment. Ata low estimate, 
‘engineers say these revolutionary improvements should easily 
double tractor life and make big cuts in the cost of farming. 


Then look at the new low price. A four-plow tractor, 
20-35 h. p., at a three-plow price. Think what that wonder- 
ful reserve power means! And it costs little, if any, more 
than inadequate power. Every farmer should be familiar 
with this tractor, the greatest farm power value ever offered. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., Tractor Division 


Branch: FARGO, N. D. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Distributors: B,D. Reed Machy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Banting Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 


lis- 


Allis 


Branch: WICHITA, KANS. 


Look Here! 


Four great cleaning devices, 
usually found on fine autos, 
now used together om a 
tractor for the first time. 


1 Oil Purolator. Cleans and 
° ones all the oil—45 gal. per 
our. Absolutely removes all 

grit, even though finer than 

wheat flour. No grit here. 

All moving parts completely 

enclosed in dust-proof, metal 

cases. No grit here. 

Gasoline cleaned and filtered 
by A. C. Filter. No grit here. 
Air forcarburetor thoroughly 
precleaned. No grit here. 


2. 


34 
4. 


Result: 


No grinding grit can stay in con- 
tact with a moving part of any 
kind. SEND NOW for pictures 
and full details of these amazing 
improvements. 


(halmers 


TRACTORS 


for better facilities for the manufacture of 
high quality products and thus further the 
possibility of marketing such products through 
such organizations as the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries’ Association and the Wisconsin 
Cheese Producers’ Federation, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Wisconsin State Dairy- 
men’s Association indorse and approve all of 
these developments.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: W. J. Dougan of Beloit, 
president; Ed. Korrer of Fond du 
Lac, vice-president; and Paul C. Bur- 
chard of Fort Atkinson, secretary. 


Canadian Ayrshire Meeting 


Officers’ reports given January 27 
at the annual meeting of the Canadi- 
an Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
showed that organization to be 
stronger than ever before in its his- 
tory, which in turn is a very definite 
indication of the increasing populari- 
ty of Ayrshires in Canada. 

Secretary Stephen’s report showed 
a larger paid up membership for 
1926, and a decided gain in registra- 
tions and transfers. Liquid assets of 
the association now total $10,750. 

The meeting voted a_ protest 
against the rule now in force which 
does not provide for a man to ac- 
company live stock shipments. 

Dean Burton of McDonald College 
and R. R. Ness of Quebec both point- 
ed out the fact that the time had 
about arrived when bulls should not 
be registered until they are inspected 


and passed for Advanced Registry. 
They also suggested the desirability 
of a system of inspection of females. 

Officers elected for 1927 are A. 
Hume, president; J. H. Black, vice- 
president; and W. F. Stephen, secre- 
tary. 


Minnesota Cow Produces 
Over 33,000 Lbs. Milk a 
Third Time 


Final figures just announced on 
the record completed last November 
by Grahamholm Colantha Segis Maid 
credit her with 33,545.6 lbs, milk 
containing 1,053.27 lbs. butterfat 
(1,316.58 Ibs. butter) produced in 
365 days as an 8-year-old cow. 

This is ‘“Maid’s” third record in ex- 
cess of 33,000 lbs. of milk. As a 5- 
year-old she produced 33,112.3 Ibs. 
milk, 984.85 Ibs. fat in a year. Dur- 
ing her next lactatiom she produced 
33,811.6 Ibs. milk, 1,033.28 Ibs. fat 
in 344 days; 32,155.12 Ibs. milk, 
974.43 lbs. fat im 305 days; and as 
an 8-year-old cow made her third big 
record given above. 

Grahamholm Colantha Segis Maid 
was bred and is owned by Dr. Chris- 
topher Graham of Minnesota. She is 
the seventh Holstein cow to twice 
produce over 1,000 lbs. butterfat, and 
ranks 43rd among all Holstein pro- 
ducers. 


One Lever Locks 


66 


g 2to $0 Cows 


greatest 
time-saving con- 
venience ever invented 
in barn equipment is 
the West Bend Automatic Stanchion with 
locking, releasing lever—the original, lev- 
er-operated, swinging stanchion. Costs 
no more than ordinary stanchions that must 
be closed and opened singly by hand. It 
also assures safety in locking up or releasing § 
cows. One throw of the lever locks or re- 
leases the entire row of cows, controls from 2 
to 50stanchions. Cow stops are operated at 
the same time, guiding the cows into the 
stanchions. Enthusiastic owners everywhere. 
Write today for big freecatalog showing com- 
plete line of West Bend Barn Equipment. 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 
West Bend, Wis. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Write nearest office, Dept. A 


AP BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


Much Talk -- No Say!” 


That is what the Indian 
accuses the white man 
of. So we will say much 
with little talk. 


WYNN CONCRETE 
MIXER 


does Keap much work— 
very’ cheap. Parts if de- 
| sired. 


| THE BARREL MIXER CO. 
1716 Division St., MADISON, WIS. 
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Thousands Know It 
for Its Good Work 


Thirty-five years ago farmers bought the John Deere 
Model B Disk Harrow because they recognized the advan- 
tages of its remarkable flexibility, great strength, correct 
design, light draft and ease of operation. 


JOHNS:DEERE 


MODEL B DISK HARROW 


has for nearly a half century of 
outstanding performance con- 
tinued to strengthen its position 
as a leader in the disk-harrow 
field. 


Farmers like the independert 
action of the gangs—the way one 
gang holds to its work when the 
other geng meets an obstruction. 


They find in the pivoted-yoke 
construction the most effective 
means of getting uniform disking 
in irregular ground. They like the 
way the handy third lever and 
powerful pressure spring control- 
ling the pivoted yoke enable them 
to apply more or less pressure for 
proper penetration in any kind of 
soil, 


Write today for folder describing the Model R. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Folder BS- 714. 


JOHN DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


Good Silage Saves Ang 


Good silage cuts your feed bills and increases the milk flow. 
It’s easy to fill your own silo when the corn is at its best. 
Just put a Papec onthe job. You can operate it with less 


help because no man is needed at the feed table. 


Light 


draft and low speed fit it for use with any light tractor— 
Fordson, McCormick-Deering, John Deere, Cletrac, etc. 


A Papec'runs year after year without breakdowns and practically 


without repairs. 


It fills the highest silo without clogging. 


Our FREE 1927 Catalog tells how to make a Papec pay for itself 


in two seasons, 


Explains how the wonderful Third Roll savesa man 


and gives the unusual Papec Guarantee. Write for your copy today. 


Papec Machine Company 


116 Main Street - Shortsville, N. Y. 4 
“aN 


Over 50 Distributing Centers 


SS OY 


Sell Your ae Cows, Poultry and Other Live Stock with an 


: eas 


The Papec és made in four models¢ 
Size *‘R”, No. 81, 127 and 158. 


<i, “4 


Ad on Our Special Opportunities Page 


Seasonable ee Stock Note: 


ITHIN a month horses will 

be called on to earn their 

oats by the sweat of their 
shoulders. They will be called on 
for power and lots of it. How well 
they stand up under the work load 
put upon them depends on a num- 
ber of things, some of which their 
owners are mainly responsible for, 
as, for example, starting them off 
in good condition, gradually harden- 
ing them for the heavier tasks, get- 
ting the harness in good condition so 
there will be less of bruised shoul- 
ders, chafed sides, and gaskin mus- 
cles, and such like. Are your horses 
and harness ready? 


Horse Breaking Time 


Horse breaking time is here. The 
well grown, green, three-year-old 
colt ean no longer board for nothing. 
He must earn his keep. The wise 
horseman has already given him a 
chance to learn the feel of his work- 
ing equipment. He has first given 
him the feel of the halter and made 
him accustomed to his stall; next he 
has put a bridle on his head and a 
bit in his mouth; and then, very care- 
fully, he has put a harness on his 
body. All these things should always 
be done before connecting the power 
with the load. They should be done 
now. 


Feed Dairy Heifers Enough 


At this time of year when a pos- 
sible feed shortage is indicated, there 
is a great temptation to slight the 
feed for growing heifers. This is a 
mistake. It must be paid for later 
when these poorly developed heifers 
are called upon to produce milk and 
at the same time continue their 
growth. The greatest and cheapest 
growth is made on dairy heifers when 
the growth stimulus is greatest and 
when there is no competition for feed 
nutrients like that which comes as in 
milk production. 


Mark Calves Now 


Before the spring work demands so 
much time it is advisable to mark 
the calves that are to be retained for 
breeding purposes. This applies es- 
pecially to pure-bred calves but 
should also be done with grades that 
a record may be kept of their ances- 
try. Calves that go on pasture dur- 
ing the early summer are not easily 
recognized at one year of age. 


Teaching Cows Their Places 


A subscriber has asked about the 
best way to get cows to take their 
proper stalls when entering the barn. 
He is having trouble. It takes too 
much of his time each day to direct 
the cows where they belong. Aside 
from patience, kindness, and feed we 
could not suggest a “‘best way”’ to do 
this. Perhaps some of our subscrib- 
ers can help us out. 


Normal Decline in Production 


A number of our subscribers have 
indicated that they are having diffi- 
culty in holding their cows up to the 
amount of milk they think ought to 
be produced. While a number of fac- 
tors may be responsible for this it is 
well perhaps to compare their produc- 
tion with what is considered normal 
for each month in the lactation pe- 
riod. Eckles of the Minnesota Sta- 
tion gives us the figures on this: The 
decline is in about the following 
amounts figured as percentage, and 
beginning with the first month: 99.6 
100, 92, 86, 82, 75, 71, 69, 64, 52, 34, 
11.5. This means that a cow in her 
fifth month of the lactation will give 
82 per cent as much milk as she gave 
in her first or second months. 


Keep the Pig Warm and Dry 


The time to strike the iron is when 
it is hot; the time to help a little pig 


Striking a cold iron won’t beat hy 


bid 
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is when it is newborn—most helps 


plowshare into a sharp edge. A1 Ww 
born pig that gets cold is usuallype 
yond the helping stage, too. Marc i, 
little pig time on a good many fans 
Keep them warm and dry for a: 
days at least and they will bn 
money to buy coal with next wirey 

Have you cleaned out the fariw. 
ing pens, scalded the floors and jy 
titions with boiling hot water ancir 
ranged for a supply of clean 14 
ding? There are millions of win 
eges and disease germs just wal hg 
for a favorable location to set iy 
their own business. If you a N 
them to once get established in 1m 
little pigs it will cost consider )\k 
later on to drive them out. Bele 
get those pens ready now. ; 


Hog Pasture for Next Year 


How about a hog pasture for 1 
year? Good pastures for pigs hel ti 
control diseases and parasites bese 
saving grain. The time to tlh} 
about a good hog pasture for 1x 
year is now. For this year one ar 
use rape or such annuals as star 
grass, oats, rape, and peas, or cer 
small grain. 


Ready for Baby Chicks? 


Some folks make the mistake o' 
not being ready for their baby ae 


Broke all Powe. 
Records at 
University Tesi 


In a University testa Geht cut 19.26 tons 1) | 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 H 
per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and runni| 
only 465 R. P. M. — the lowest power | 
any cutter in the test. ‘ It will do as w_ 
on your own farm. y 
An all-steel machine, unbreakable steel 
wheel, built for years of hard service, Requires mo n\ 
atfeed table. Faster work at lesscost. All sizes, |) 
wheel and cylinder types. Dealers everywhere— 
Writefor catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
4158. Water St., West: Bend, |, Wise 


You will always be satisfied 
with Portland Silos and 
Building Blocks 
because — 


I 0 me i 
= permanence ran 
Ask about our Special 30-day Sale [fH] 
[L\\\ Prices on these beautiful silos — |] 
Vitrified Block, Glazed or Unglazed; H 
or the Sealed Joint (Wet - mix) HH 
Cement Stave Silo; reinforcement [fl] 
perfect, built-in steel back ladders, HH 
fully guaranteed. Ask Today for 
“What Owners Say.” q 


Farmer Agents Make Good Money 
Selling Portland Silos 


PORTLAND SILO CO., Box B, 
Portland, Indiana ' 


Our Vitrified Tile Bui 
Blocks are perfectly 


ei Before You ny Ot! 


il | SILO 


for our FREE Book on een 


Farm It 
jogs We re nas thousands of far-sighted gee Ear at 
fire- Glazed Tile boi oe 


ip permanent, ee uaee 
atno ser eaten first cost fate. good fram 


Spi: 


ion one, year: Don't t serait: Prices are low—right 
Save moneys This FREE Silo Book Tells 
How. POR for 
LAMAZOO. wan & SILO CO. 
Depraa Kalamazoo. Mich. 


oz 


Wr ite é joareat 


Put down in black oa bigs if 
~ BN way Lorn See to be. The 
H that stan arantee of 


i il i pt a ee ty) i] 


aioe peas La 
COPP TT END Metal throug 
een. lt exclusive features, Back 

of Experience and Rest 
hig t Tell us what size silo you want 
can quote factory-to-you prices. OPec! 
counts on early orders. 


The Thomas & Armstrong 
m Dept. c London, Ohie 
my Buckeye Brooder Houses, Corn Crib 


when the mail carrier leaves them at 
the door. They put them where they 
fill up on fine sand or other material 
that should not be eaten by baby 
chicks, at least not for their first 
feeding. Then again they have’ over- 
looked putting in guards at the prop- 
er places in the brooder house and 
the result is a big loss from smother- 
ing or chilling. 


St. Louis Reorganizing 


Plans for the more complete or- 
ganization of the St. Louis Pure Milk 
Producers’ Association, East St. Lou- 
is, Ill., are being laid before the mem- 
bership of the association. It is pro- 
posed that the chief activity of the 
organization shall be to bargain with 
the milk distributors as to prices to 
be paid the producer members. In 
addition to bargaining,the association 
will undertake to check weights and 
tests made by the dealers purchasing 
milk from members. It will also un- 
dertake to increase the demand for 
dairy products by promoting adver- 
tising campaigns, and in other ways 
stimulating demand. 

The organization is to be a non- 
stock, nonprofit membership associa- 
tion. Milk producers must pay a 
membership fee of $2 and execute a 
note for use as collateral for loans, 
on the basis of $1 for each cow, with 
a minimum face value of $15. The as- 
sociation will be sales agent for its 
members, with authority to sell all 
dairy products. The marketing con- 
tract is a continuous one with option 
of withdrawing at stated times. The 
association will be largely financed 
out of prospective earnings. It is 
intended that reserves shall be accu- 
mulated for meeting future emergen- 
cies. 

Payments for milk will be made 
by distributors directly to producers, 
such commissions and deductions as 
are required by the association being 
made by the distributors and paid to 
the association. 

The association will be managed 
by fifteen directors representing 
producing districts. An executive 
committee of five, working through 
the manager, will be directly. respon- 
sible for the operation of the organi- 
zation.—Agricultural Co-operation. 


The Calves Made Good 


HOoArp’s DAIRYMAN :—The following 
testimonial by Blaine Ferguson, coun- 
ty agent at Conrad, Mont., is a straw 
in the wind to indicate how calves 
distributed by the Tillamook County 
(Oregon) Cow Testing Association 
are “pailing out:” “The Tillamook 
calves that we received in the spring 
of 1923 have completed 11 months’ 
milk flow in a cow testing association 
and have averaged 425 pounds fat 
each with first calf under ordinary 
farm management. These heifers are 
valued by their owners at over $200 
each, and I doubt very much if they 
could be bought for that.” 

At $12 each f. o. b., the Tillamook 
Association successfully ships Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Holstein calves at two 
weeks of age into nearly all of the 
western states, and association mem- 
vers annually pocket $4,000 to $6,000 
for surplus heifers that formerly 
were never raised. W. D. Pine, Tilla- 
‘nook county agent, devised the plan 
which includes a guarantee that the 
nalf is sired by a pure-bred bull, is 
put of a 300-pound cow or better, and 
comes from a tuberculin tested herd. 
Oregon. G. N. ANGELL. 


Jersey Bulls to Texas 


The development of dairy farming 
n Hale County, Texas, made a big 
idvance recently with the importa- 
‘ion of sixteen registered Jersey bulls 
‘rom Ohio to be used in the forma- 
ion of three additional bull circles in 
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the county. This is the largest im- 
portation of Jersey bulls ever 
brought into Texas in one shipment. 

County Agent Huey, assisted by 
representatives of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club and the Ohio Jersey 
Cattle Club, selected only bulls of 
good breeding, with good type and 
from good record dams. 

Under the bull circle plan, four or 
five men purchase bulls signing an 
agreement that they will each keep 
one bull for two years and then ex- 
change. This provides each with the 
services of a first class sire for a 
total of eight or ten years at the cost 
of a single bull, and should prove the 
means of noticeable herd improve- 


’ Two Standards of Perfection 
Gi 


eet the BEST in Silos! 


If you want a wood silo—the INDIANA is recognized 
as tke best wood silo ever made. If your farm lay- 
out calls for a tile silo—get the HOOSIER, the 
leader in its field. Both of these silos are now built 
and sold by the same company. An INDIANA or a 
HOOSIER will give you years of wonderful, money- 
making service. See our nearest dealer or write us 
for prices telling size silo interested in. Special dis- 
count for early orders. Fine territory open for sales- 
men, Address DEPT. K5, Albany, Indiana. 


ment. 


“Hey, waiter, where’s my honey?” 
“Sorry, sir, but she doesn’t work 


here any more.” 


SUPERIOR 
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HOOSIER BLDG. TILE & SILO co. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS! 


Send 5c ir stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


-- the Name to Trust! 


BUY with confidence any farm implement that bears the 
name SUPERIOR. It is a trade symbol worthy of your 
highest trust. It'is your guaranty not only of remarkably 


long service but of exceptionally profitable service. 


SUPERIOR implements not only save time, reduce 


labor and eliminate the need for early replacement — 
most emphatically, they do better work! We have 
built quality implements only — for more than a half- 
century. Our products are famous for outstanding 
efficiency in every grain-growing section of the world. 
The line is complete. There is a SUPERIOR seeding- 
machine for every planting need. And every model 
built is a precision tool — correctly designed and per- 
fectly constructed for utmost planting accuracy. 


Plan NOW —for Better Planting 


See your SUPERIOR dealer now — or write 


direct to us —if you are in need of a drill or 
planter for any purpose. Grain, Corn, Cotton, 
Beets, Beans, Clover, Alfalfa — all crops are 
given the right start with SUPERIOR. 


SUPERIOR seeding is safe seeding 
because the seeds are planted evenly 
and accurately— uniformly buried 
under an even covering of soil. No 
clogging. Noskips. Nomisses. Per- 
fect timing—even spacing—mechan- 
ical precision in every detail of the 
work. Dependable performance — 
and long years of heavy-duty service. 
You get both— in fullest measure 
— when you insist on genuine 
SUPERIOR Planting Machines. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. 


440 Monroe Street 


Check items you are in- 


NOTE: Complete Buckeye 
line includes one and two- 
row, horse and tractor, walk- 
ing and riding cultivators. 


; 


= = 
: Parcatad in The American Seeding - Machine Co., Inc. = 
= —Grain Drills 440 Mooree St., Springfield, Obie. = 
= —Beet & Bean Drills 2 
= —Alfalfa Drills Please send full information covering = 
= —Corn & Cotton Drills machines checked. s 
= —Corn Planters - 
= Lime Spreaders Name . 
= 7——Buckeye Cultivators _ 
=a “—Black Hawk Manure 2 
: Sprearers Address « 
s s 
s s 
s s 
o s 
es s 
5 . 


The coupon below will bring you 
full information on any imple- 
ment in the complete SUPERIOR 
ine, which includes the famous 
SUPERIOR Black-Hawk Manure 
Spreader and the SUPERIOR 
Buckeye Cultivator. Even if you 
are not in the market for an im- 
plement of any kind, write us for 
advice and information regarding 
any special planting problems you 
may have. 


Springfield, Ohio 


x 
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FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent 
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These rates include postage. 
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knowledge the receipt of letters containing re- 
mittance for subscription. The receipt of 
Hoard’s Dairyman is sufficient notification 
that money has been received. The label on 
the paper will show date to which subscrip- 
tion is paid. In case of renewals, if date on 
label is not changed within two weeks after 
remittance is sent inform us at once. 

We solicit advertisements of meritorious ar- 
ticles needed by the farmer. We try to keep 
our advertising columns clean and wholesome, 
that they may merit the patronage and confi- 
dence of our readers. Unwholesome, immoral, 
and quack medical advertising are excluded. 
A sincere effort is made to exclude frauds, ir- 
responsible and unscrupulous firms. We will 
always take it as a favor to be notified when- 
ever any advertiser’s dealings with a subscrib- 
er are in bad faith or evidence a lack of 
business honor. Advertisers generally recog- 
nize the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman as an 
up-to-date class of farmers who farm with 
businesslike methods, and we hold our col- 
umns for the patronage of only those witn 
whom our readers can deal with profit and 
satisfaction. 

ADVERTISING COPY must be received 
thirteen days previous to the date of publica- 
tion. Advertising to be classified or changes in 
advertising must reach us three weeks previous 
to date of publication. 

Entered at Fort Atkinson, Wis., as second 
class matter. 
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For practical purposes average milk 
may be figured at 8.6 pounds per gal- 
lon and average cream at 8.4 pounds 
per gallon. 
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News From Washington, 
DLC. 


[Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Frs. 10—The 
Lenroot—Taber Milk & Cream Im- 
port Bill has been passed by Congress 
and it is expected the President will 


sign it. 
& 


Notices have been issued for the 
annual “Dairy Pilgrimage” to be held 
the week of April 18. Representatives 
are invited from all dairy organiza-~ 
tions, and any and all individuals in- 
terested will be made welcome. The 
affair is under the auspices of the 
American Dairy Federation. 


Two boys or girls, chosen for excel- 
lence of work in the boys’ and girls’ 
club work—the 4-H clubs—from each 
state, together with the state leaders, 
and a few others invited as special 
guests, will join in a week’s visit to 
Washington the week of June 16—23. 

& 

Clarence W. Kitchen has _ been 
named as Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
Lloyd S. Tenney, former assistant 
chief, was promoted to the position of 
chief of the bureau some weeks ago. 


me 


Inspection of all cattle exhibited in 
the shows at the fairs and expositions 
by veterinarians of the B. A. I. serv- 
ice has been attacked recently, and is 
strongly defended in a Department of 
Agriculture news bulletin just issued. 


Repeated instances are cited of 
spreading infection from various 
communicable diseases, due to the 


close contact in the show ring of dis- 


eased cattle uninspected, with healthy 
cattle which have been inspected. 
These conditions, the publication 
states, are ‘exceptional’ but indicate 
the possible danger. The B. A. I. will 
continue to exercise close inspection 
of interstate shipments and urges 
authorities of local fairs and shows 
to take adequate precautions where 
B. A. I. service is not required. 


Dairy and poultry products—still 
considered together in spite of re- 
quests and efforts to get them sep. 
arated—hold the highest place in the 
price index table for January, com- 
pared with all other groups of farm 
products. They are not as high as 
some manufactured products, in spite 
of this relatively favorable showing. 
The index of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts for January, 1927, is given as 
152. Fruits and vegetables are at 140 
and meat animals at the same point; 
fruits and vegetables coming up, and 
meat stationary. Grains are at 120, 
cottonseed and cotton at 85, and the 
miscellany included as “unclassified” 
at 87. This indicates that it is a good, 
profitable time to moderately increase 
butter production at a profit so far 
as feedstuffs are concerned. 


Grinding Hay for Stock 


During recent years there has been 
much discussion as to whether it pays 
to chop or grind hay and other dry 
roughage for the various classes of 
live stock. 

Two trials were carried on by the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station last 

“winter to study the effect of chopping 
or grinding good quality, Wisconsin 
grown alfalfa hay for dairy cows. 


organization. 


Wins [np to Guernsey 


ARVILLA BOESE WITH ONE OF HER PRIZE WINNERS 


RVILLA I. Boese, 18-year-old Wisconsin calf club member, was 
declared the winner in a national contest open to Guernsey calf 
club members of every state, and has just been awarded a trip to 

the Island of Guernsey. She will be a guest of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club on the coming pilgrimage to the home of the Guernsey 
breed conducted in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the. Club’s 


Arvilla has been for the past three years an outstanding member of 
the Guernseyway Calf Club under the leadership of J. C. Ralston, sec- 
retary of the Jefferson County Guernsey Breeders’ Association. 
father, Will R. Boese, is president of that association. 
Hoard’s Dairyman Junior, and has been secretary-treasurer of the 
county Guernsey calf club for two years. 

Her achievements include: winnings in the show ring at the Fort 
Atkinson Calf Club Round-up, the county fair, state fair, and National 
Dairy Show; trips to the 4-H club short coursé at Madison, the Na- 
tional Club Congress at Chicago, and the state fair; prizes in dairy 
cattle and live stock judging; and prizes in showmanship. Her record 
books have been of particular excellence. She has twice been selected 
as an honor calf club member in the state of Wisconsin. 

Arvilla sails with the pilgrimage from New York City May 14 on the 
Tuscania for a six weeks’ trip, visiting points of interest in England, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey. She is a very enthusiastic 
club member and plans to become a 4-H club leader. 


Her 
Arvilla is a 


-ently permitted a saving of 10 3 


. for the name of the place. 


February 25; 1927 


Each trial was carried on by the 
versal method to eliminate the eff 
of individuality of the cows so far 
possible. Five cows, fed for 3 pe 
ods of 42 days each, were used 
compare rather coarsely chopped | 
falfa hay with uncut hay; and in: 
other trials, 4 cows, fed for 3 peri 
of 35 days each, were studied to ec 
pare finely chopped hay with uni 
hay. 
The experiments will be repea‘y 
before definite conclusions are dray; 
Averaging together the results 
these two tests, there was no adv 
tage in favor of thus preparing a 
alfalfa hay for dairy cows. The 
sults from the finely cut hay appea 
to be slightly more favorable tl; 
from the coarser preparation, thoi] 
the difference was not marked. _ 
It is quite probable that with po: 
er quality hay there could have bi 
more advantage in chopping it, 
cows usually refuse to eat poor ]} 
up clean. In these trials the cc 
ate the uncut alfalfa with practic} 
no waste. : 


For Beef Cows 


An experiment was conducted ds 
ing the past winter to study the eff 
of chopping alfalfa hay for beef CC 
and nursing calves. Two lots of ey 
were fed by the reversal method } 
two periods of 63 days each. Ki] 
lot received the same amount of }) 
and corn silage, but the lot ¢ 
chopped hay was fed 10 per cent /s 
concentrates, to find whether cho 
ping the hay would make possil 
this saving of concentrates. On i 
average the cows in both lots ‘| 


nee TD ON 


fed 30.0 lbs. corn silage and 8.4 
hay. On uncut hay they received , 
lbs. concentrates (corn, oats, il 
bran) a head daily, and 5.4 lbs.) 
chopped hay. 

The results were slightly in fan 
of the chopped hay ration, the ae 
gaining 0.17 lb. per head daily on | 
uncut hay and 0.38 lb. on the chop x 
hay. There was practically no its 
ence in the gains of the calves on} 
two rations. In this one experimit 
therefore, chopping the hay ap} 


' 


cent of the concentrates. 
Chopping Soy Bean Hay 
In the experiments carried on cr 
ing the past four years it was fo’ id 
that when fed uncut soy bean i 
with the usual supply of corn sil 
and concentrates, the cows would 0 
eat the coarser stems of the soy bil 
plants, refusing on the average -.( 
per cent of the hay. Experimits 
were therefore carried on during | ne 
past two years to see whether it 
would pay to chop the soy bean ¥j 
so as to induce the cows to constik 
all of it. a 
In these trials the cows were 2 
all the uncut hay they would al 
without undue waste. They recei2 
on the average 11.8 lbs. uncut )) 
bean hay per head daily, and actuly 
consumed 9.7 Ibs. On chopped 9 
bean hay 10.1 Ibs. were fed dy 
which was eaten with practically1¢ 
waste. The amounts of concentries 
and silage in the two rations werent 
same. In the first trial the yielco! 
milk and fat was slightly greate1)! 
the chopped hay, but there was pi¢ 
tically no difference in the secid 
trial. In both trials the cows mi 
tained their weights a trifle bette! 
the uncut hay. Taking all factor:n 
to consideration in these trials, as 
ping the hay so the cows would a 
all of it increased its value 238 @1 
cent, taking the price of the mul 
soy bean hay at $15 a ton.— B 
Morrison, Wisconsin College of g 
riculture. : 


A Jewish immigrant had to a 
the usual form. The first ques® 
was: “Born?” There was a sj¢ 
He 
it up with the one word “Yes. 
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What is the 
COST 
of painting 


of the Wisconsin 
e ? Live Stock Breed- Save Money 
with Eagle ers’ Association. 
Le Z sine Place a Parchment Gasket 
This position has over the top of every can 
been creditably of milk or cream you send 


TOTAL COST 


¢ ‘HE cost of painting is deter- 


mined by the cost of materials, 


COST OF LABOR 


plus the cost of labor. 


In the big cities a paint job is 70% 


COST OF 
MATERIAL 
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New Live Stock Secretary 


Arlie Mucks, 
county agent in 
Barron County, 
Wisconsin, has re- 
cently been ap- 
pointed secretary 


filled for the past 
five years by Reid 
Murray who has 
resigned to take up 
other work. 

Mr. Mucks was 
a star athlete at 
the University of Wisconsin a dozen 
years ago. He held the world’s rec- 
ord in the discus throw, was a shot 
putter of note, and a member of the 
U. S. Olympic team that invaded 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1912. He 
played football and was mentioned by 
some critics for All-American honors. 


ARLIE MUCKS 


Dairy Sire’s Daughters Best 
Index of His Value 


A great dairy sire is one whose 
daughters have a high average yield 
of milk and butterfat, a high average 
increase in milk and butterfat yield 


Parchment 


Gaskets 


to the creamery or shipping 
station and save the cream 
that is lost when the cans 
are rolled in handling or 
jounced around on the truck. 


rz 3 


TX 


No Trouble 


Parchment Gaskets are easy 
to use. They come cut the 
correct size (11x 11’), and 
need only to be soaked in 
fresh, clean water; placed 
over the top of the can and 
the metal cover jammed 
down same as usual. 


Booklet and 
Samples Free 


Let us send you free samples 
of our Parchment Milk Can 
Gaskets and booklet, ‘‘Mak- 
ing Milk Shipments Pay,” 
which tells many other in- 
teresting things that Parch- 
ment Gaskets willdoforyou. 


Donotsend any money ; just 
ask for freesamples of Parch- 


ment Milk Can Gaskets. Be 
sure to write your name 
and address clearly. 


labor cost and only 30% material 
cost. In rural communities labor 

costs are a little lower but labor 
everywhere is so high that you can 
not afiord anything but the highest 
quality of paint materials. It re- 
quires less labor to apply high qual- 
ity paint because it covers well; it 
brushes out easily and can be spread 
over a greater area, thus reducing 


over that of their dams, and a high 
percentage of their number better 
than their dams, says R. R. Graves of 
the Bureau of Dairying, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


In a study of 23 Holstein-Friesian 
sires, each having six or more tested 
daughters from tested dams, some 
conclusions were arrived at concern- 
ing the hereditary transmission of 
production, says Mr. Graves. Some of 
the sires in the list raised both the 


Paterson Parchment Milk Can Gaskets 
are tougher wet than dry and save many times 
their cost for the man who uses them. 


Write for free samples 


THE PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


the cost per square foot. 


The principal reason for the econ- 


omy of Eagle Pure White Lead is 
its long wearing quality—made pos- 
sible by the tough elastic strength of 
pure lead in oil—a strength which 
no other material seems to possess 


so completely. 


And Eagle is inexpensive in first 


cost. One hundred pounds makes 
approximately seven gallons of pure 


lead paint. 


Ask any good painter his opinion 
of Eagle Pure White Lead—in use 
since 1843. The Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, 134 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Tinting and Mixing Chart”’? It contains 
many helpful suggestions for farm painting. 


EAGLE 


ke you your free copy of the Eagle 


WHITE LEAD 


| OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


Jairyman. 
towing it. 


ee ———— 
. 


PURE 


BAG LE sii 


_ When writing an advertiser tell 
uum you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
appreciate 


He 


will 


| 


milk yield and the percentage of but- 
terfat of their daughters as compared 
to the production of their dams. Some 
raised one and lowered the other. 
Some lowered both. But no one sire 
raised both the milk and _ butterfat 
percentage of all his daughters, nor 
did any one sire lower these records 
of all his daughters. 


The ability of a sire to raise or low- 
er the yield of his daughters does not 
necessarily have a correlation with 
the record of his own dam. Rather, 
the prepotency of a sire seems to de- 
pend upon the combination of factors 
governing the yield of milk and per- 
centage of butterfat that he has in- 
herited from his parents. If he has 
inherited only factors that will deter- 
mine high milk yield and high per- 
centage of butterfat, he will be prepo- 
tent in impressing these characters on 
his offspring. If he and the dams with 
which he is mated have inherited from 
their parents a mixture of the factors 
for both low and high production, 
which is often the case, a variety of 
combinations in the different off- 
spring will follow, and they will be 
of varying degrees of producing 
ability. 

The fact that the percentage of 
putterfat and the milk yield are inher- 


ited independently, at least within 
limits, and that both the sire and the 
dam contribute to the inheritance of 
their daughters, governing both milk 
yield and percentage of butterfat, in- 
dicates that improvement in yield of 
butterfat can be brought about by se- 
lection for both milk yield and per- 
centage of butterfat. 

The big problem seems to be to lo- 
cate the sire that has inherited only 
the factors determining a high pro- 
ducing capacity. The degree to which 
he has inherited these factors can be 
determined only by testing a large 
number of his daughters and compar- 
ing their records with those of their 
dams. 

The increasing number of records 
of daughters and their dams becom- 
ing available through the cow testing 
associations furnishes a means of cal- 
culating the comparative worth of a 
greater number of sires than has been 
possible in the past. The 23 sires in 
this study were given comparative 
rankings in a new method devised by 
Mr. Graves. 

For instance, sire E ranked first in 
average milk yield of daughters, 
third in average butterfat yield, fifth 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE OREGON GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
E. J. Mahy, president for past year, at center in back; to his right, Mrs. J. W. 
Mulloy, past secretary ; second to his left, C. T. Gilbert, president for the coming year. 


More MONEY 
for 
YOUR MILK 


Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and _ particulars of how Dr. 
Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainers 


Day help you get Grade “A” test and 
Te st more money for your milk. 


" Itis the only Strainer made that’s guare 
anteed to strain 100% clean. Our 10 Day Trial Test en- 
ables you to prove it at our rlsk—your money back if it 
fails to remove ALL the dirt. Thousands in use — two 
sizes 10 qt. and18qt. Sold by dealers everywhere. (5) 


PURITY STAMPING COMPANY 
Dept. Battle Creek, Michigan 


_ DR.CLARKS @ 
Purity 
MILK STRAINER 


in average increase of milk, fifth in 
average increase of butterfat, first in 
percentage of daughters making in- 
crease in milk, and first in percent- 
age of daughters making increase in 
butterfat. The sum of these rankings 
is 16, which, being the smallest rank- 
ing number, places him at the head of 
the list. 

On the other hand, sire V, at the 
bottom of the list of sires, ranked 
nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-third, 
twenty-second, seventeenth, and six- 
teenth respectively in these same 
classes, giving him a total ranking of 
117, or more than any other sire ix 
the list. ate 

The complete discussion~ of this 
study has been published in Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1372,/recently issued. 
A copy may be obtained, while the 
supply lasts, by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Always look 
for the 


RED STRAND 


{ top wire | 


Thousands of farmers 
tell how good fences 
pay for themselves by 
they save 


the waste 


1 Taber, Springville, Ia., in 

a fenced field had 70 bush- 
els of corn per acre, hogged it 
down and got $1 per bushel. 
In an unfenced field had only 
50 bushels per acre and sold it 
for 50. cents per bushel. Good 
fence made him $45 per acre 
extra profit. 


2 Lauby, Savageton, Wyo., 

saves $1500 a year in herd- 
ing expenses with 13 miles of 
woven wire fencing on his 
sheep ranch. 


3 Beds Mason City, Iowa, 

makes $6 more per acre 
rent on a stock-share basis 
with good fence. 


4 Hiner, Reed Point, Mich., 

paid for stock tight fence 
in 2 years by saving herders’ 
wages. 


5 Oathout, Ethan, S. D., 
says well fenced farms sell 
for at least 25% more than 
the same farms poorly fenced. 


Schultz, Russell, N. D., 

made worn out land bring 
28 bushels of wheat per acre 
and turned off $2,600 worth 
of mutton, wool and hogs in 
one year with $800 worth of 
fencing. 
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P acteal Cream Crackin 


F. E. CHARLES, KANSAS 


7 Kennedy, Hunter, Okla., 

says: ‘Gleanings from 100 
acres of stubble will produce 
1000 pounds of pork.” 


8 Taylor, Eaton, Tenn., 

turned pigs into a fenced- 
in wood lot and made them 
outweigh his neighbor’s pigs 
90 pounds each at killing 
time. Good fencing paid for 
his farm. 


9 Luscombe, Fairmont, 

Minn., hogged down and 
saved $420 worth of blown 
down corn last year in a hog- 
tight field. 


10 Pinkney, Fairmont, N. 
D., cut his corn feed 
from 11 to8¥% bushels per 100 
pores of pork with hog-tight 
ence. 


11 Simpson, Eden, Texas, 

with good fence, made 
$3,100 in one year on sheep 
and goats. 


12 Wyrock, Lewistown, 
Mont., summer fallows 
grain fields every third year 
and makes more than $1000 
net returns on tight fence. 


13 Richards, Fairbank, Ia., 

with tight fence, made 
$40 per acre extra profit on 
hogs and lambs. 


\ \ VE have thousands of letters on file from good farmers 
telling how they hog down corn, save fallen grain, green 
feed and missed corn, rotate crops, etc. and make extra profits 


with hog-tight fence. 


life at lower cost. 


“Red Strand Galvannealed’’ is the good old ‘Square Deal’”’ 
except better, longer lasting now than ever before. Full length 
picket-like:stays hold it straight; wavy strands keep it firm; 
can’t-slip knots keep it trim; full gauge, honest weight—but 
““Galvannealed’’ now—not galvanized. Extra heavy zinc coat- 
ing and more copper in the wire keep rust out and give longer 


Let us send you FREE 


Five booklets—(1) Cost of Fencing Farms; (2) Making More 
Money from Hogs; (3) What 17,000 Farm Folks Said; (4) How 
to Test Fence Wire; (5) Keystone Catalog. Allinteresting, in- 
structive, profitable. Ask your dealer for them, or write us. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


1787 Industrial Street 


Replacement Head for 


FORDSON 
Earns Dollar 
a Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 
day and get three to five more horse power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


‘Qaly a wrench and an hour's time needed. 
Sold Dy! dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 
erate in pric and seld with a money-back 
guarantee. Write fSxN\'Ricardo Replacement Head” book 
describing and giving pitices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo‘ Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor in Company 

960 st. Paul Ave., 

BUILDERS OF HEAVY ee “MOTORS FO FOR TWENTY YEARS 


Peoria, Illinois 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofi fing? 
Factory to *You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40" 

says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron reat e Mich. 
ch Don't yen write today for FREE Catalog, 
fot KITSELMAN BROS. ;Box 256 Muncie, Ind. 
2 1S SE A eR EY ER A EY RN TR SEN EE SD i 
(it Saeiesaaaaat inne! 
te nee eee 


DITCHES 
TERRACE 


New 
Martin Farm Bitcherand Field 
Terracer. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 


HERE there is a will there is 

a way—and with Walter 

Daly, county agent in Lincoln 

County, Kansas, the adage apparent- 
ly works. 

In his Western Kansas county, 
where dairying is in its infancy and 
the average person doubtless thinks 
of farming in terms of so many 
bushels of wheat to the acre, Daly 
has been doing something that should 
set dairymen in other sections to 
thinking. He has organized the 
cream buyers and producers so that 
cream is bought and sold on a graded 
basis and a'five-cent differential paid 
between first. and second grade eream. 

For years, dairy extension men, 
dairy commissioners, and creamery 
men have been trying to do just this 
thing. They have attempted to set 
up a workable plan for buying butter- 
fat on a basis which pays a premium 
for the first grade product and there- 
by rewards the eareful, sanitary 
dairyman. But they have had little 
luck in getting local buyers lined up on 
a set of rules and standards for grad- 
ing. It has been easy to set up the 
standards but to make the buyers use 
them uniformly and pay the premiums 
has been a horse of another color. 

“In our campaign we found a great 
deal of difficulty due to the fact that 
all buyers have been after the volume 
of cream without any regard to its 
quality,” Daly stated in telling about 
his efforts. “This has resulted in a 
bad competitive condition which is 
responsible for bad methods of cream 
buying.” 

Daly set out to see that cream in 
his county was purchased on a graded 
basis. He arranged last February a 
joint meeting and banquet of the 
county farm bureau and the local 
chamber of commerce, at which F. D. 
Farrell, president of the Kansas State 
Agricultural college, was the princi- 
pal speaker. 

An all-day meeting was held, at- 
tended by one or more representatives 
of each creamery. Everything they 
had hoped for was not accomplished 
at that meeting. There was no agree- 
ment on a price differential between 
first and second grade cream. But all 
buyers agreed to grade in Lincoln 
County and to tag every can of cream 
that came in designating it as first or 
second in quality. 

The tagging was to continue for one 
month. When a farmer brought in a 
can of cream it was graded and given 
either a blue or a red tag. The blue 
was to denote first grade; the red, sec- 
ond grade. On the blue tags were 
printed these words: “First Grade 
Cream; You are helping to raise the 
standard of Lincoln County cream 
which will mean a higher price for 
butterfat. The Sweeter and Cleaner 
it is, the Better it is; Lincoln County 
Farm Bureau.” 

The red tag, denoting inferior 
cream, admonished the owner to pro- 
duce first grade cream by: 1. Keeping 
all utensils clean. (Thoroughly clean 
separator immediately after using.) 
2. Cooling at once and keeping cool 
—hby placing in cold water and stir- 
ring. (Do not mix warm cream with 
cool cream.) 38. Marketing at least 
twice a week. (Oftener is better.) 4. 
Skimming cream to test about 40 per 
cent. 

A little later in the spring, with the 
help of other local boosters, Daly got 
the producers, local buyers, fieldmen, 
and creamery companies whipped into 
line at one and the same time. All 
along he had explained to farmers the 
advantage to them of grading cream 
—it meant better prices—a reward 


“wards 


for a quality product. He talkec 
local buyers—explained, that the ’ 
obstacle in grading was; simply 4j 
ting started. He comvinced | 
ereamery fieldmen of tinis, and fin} 
arranged meetings im Kansas (; 
and Omaha with the managers} 
ereamery companies buying in j 
county. The heads, of the compa; 
immediately agreedi to pay a five-} 
differential and all local opera 
were instructed ta grade and pay} 
differential. } 

The five-cent; difference is made) 
paying a two-eent premium for 
grade cream and docking the sec) 
grade cream three cents per po; 
for butterfat. 

Some of the operators were opt 
to the differential plan but sino’ 
was put imte effect they axe payi 
the premium and making the th¢ 
cent dockage. Clipping three et 
off each pound of butterfat brot 
in by a customer is a goed way to 
patronage and buyers have a tende 
to grade cream as first grade ve 
some of it should really be sew 
grade. But the loss by such onal 
must ultimately be absorbed by i 
company, so the eeonomic angle 
finally force operators to grade 
2 cream as No, 2 and they in { 
will force the farmers to market t}i 
cream in such condition that | 
rank first grade. 

The admirable feature of thea 
Daly has put across in his coun 
it is the more remarkable bee 
farmers dairy only as a side lin 
their wheat farming—is that the } 
cream earns for the producer | 
cent premium on every pound of} 
while second grade cream acti! 
draws a dockage of three cents hb: 
normal market price. The pla 
the conscientious dairy 
who produces clean, pure, wholes 
cream and actually fines the cari 
ones who for years have retarde¢|h 
production of better butter and ca 
milk products. 


He Was Married, Too 


Butcher: “I’ye worked under 
same boss for 20 years.” | 
Butter and Egg Man: “I can % 
that—it’s my silver wedding 2 
week!”—The Progressive Groce 


Dairy cows are relatively 
fleshed and do not withstan L 
weather like beef cows. It is ecoim 
to keep them from becoming ek 
and not to turn them out in 
except for such time during the e i 
dle of the day as they appear tel 
joy being out.—G. C. HUMPHREY 


Set Bargain Book if 


In my new ee Fence Booky 


k today. 
money-saving prices on 150 different - sty! 
; Foren gene ble galvanized fence, also Steg 
gates, barb wire, roofing and paint. —Jim 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Dept. 7007 Cleveland, Ohia 
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Better H-usking—Better Shredding! 
The NEW IDEA Husker and Shredder 
husks ciean—Very little shelling —Easy 
feeding. Big capacity. All metal. Hardened 
Steel Gears running in enclosed dust-proof 
oil cases. Can be operated at good capacity 
by small tractor. It’sa NEW IDEA—thesen- 
sation in the Shredder field, Fully covered 
by patents. 


No 


SS 
,\ 2 
4, 


QUICKER, SURER PLANTING— 
Better Crops—Bigger Profits! 


NEW IDEA Transplanter pays for itself on 
3 acres of transplantable plants set 6 inches 
or further apart on level land or ridges, 
thru lower labor costs, minimum loss of 
plants, and increased crop. Full line of 
attachments including potato planting and 
wire check. It is a NEW IDEA—fully 
covered by patents. 


The 23-acre factory back of NEW IDEA Farm 
Equipment. The largest independent spreader 
factory in the world—not in any trust or combi- 
mation. 4000 agencies. Morethan 60 factory 
branches and transfer points for parts a 
Gervice. 


The Safety Value 
of Leadership 


You naturally prefer an original article to the best imitation 
that can be made. Imitation is so frequently blind—it follows 
without equalling. Twenty-eight years ato NEW IDEA showed 
the way with the first successful wide-spread spreader—an in- 
vention, not an imitation. And step by step, NEW IDEA 
continues to lead the field with its constant policy of inventive 
development and improvement. 


Today the value to you of NEW IDEA leadership is greater than ever. 
It means that when you purchase a NEW IDEA machine from a dealer, 
you know he is giving you the utmost in reliability and performance; the 
best yet produced in efficiency, in 


durability and in ease of handling. 
Any NEW IDEA machine is a safe 
machine for you to buy. 


Be sure to look over a NEW IDEA 
catalog before you buy and you will 
insist on getting the genuine—not 
merely a machine that looks like it or 
is said to be as good, 


MODEL8 NEW IDEA, with many im- 
provements covered by patents, repre- 
sents the most advanced mechanical con- 
struction ever seen on a spreader. The 
use of high-strength structural automobile 
steel and modern rust— and acid-resist- 
ing materials is a distinct contribution to 
long wear andlight draft. Send the coupon 
for complete information. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 


Dept. 13. , Coldwater, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Largest independent spreader face 
tory in the world. Not in any 
trust or combination. 


You may send me information on: 


OThe New Idea Shredder and Husker 


The New IdeaSpreaderCo.,Dept. 13, Coldwater, 


OThe New Idea Spreader) The New Idea Transplanter 
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Here’s the magneto 
that has made a good engine better 


The fact that more than a half-million ‘‘Z’? Engines are in use is suffi- 
cient proof of the satisfactory service they are rendering. But now— 
equipped with a Rotary High Tension Magneto of our own make that 
assures a hot, fat spark and makes easy starting a reality—the reliable 


‘“‘Z’? Engine is more dependable than ever. 

The “‘Z”’ Engine is the only engine of its type that is equipped 
with a High Tension Rotary Magneto. This magneto is self- 
oiling—is dust-proof and water-proof. It is built and fully guar- 
anteed by Fairbanks-Morse—one responsibility behind both 
engine and ignition. 

Get this dependable ignition 
on your next engine 

Under ordinary conditions, the rotary high tension type of mag- 
neto is too costly to use on a small engine. Only through volume 


production and making our own magneto are we able to equip 
the “‘Z’”? Engine with this magneto at no increase in price, 


For several years this new magneto has been proved in use 
on ‘‘Z”’ Engines. More than 65,000 owners have revised their 
ideas of how easily an engine can be started and how smoothly 
it can run. The new magneto is the reason—and you can have 
it only on the “‘Z’’ Engine! Coupon below brings information. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Manufacturers 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


“7” ENGINES 


Fairbanks-Morse Products 


By Home Light Plants = 
| 0 “‘Z”’ Engines 

O Steel Eclipse Windmills 
| 0 Home Water Plants 

| Feed Grinders: 


O Plate Type 

O . Hammer Type 
O Fairbanks Scales 
Washing Machines 
Electric Motors 


| O Pump Jacks 


——__<—————— 
Quality 
throughout 


**Z’’ Engine quality is 
universally recognized. 
So is their long life and 
dependability. There are 
fewer parts subject to 
wear in the “Z’’ Engine 
and those parts are care- 
fully made—are drop 
forged and specially heat 
treated j ust as such parts 
are made in the largest 
and finest engines. Yet 
the prices are exception- 
allyl ow because large 
production has cut manu- 
facturing costs toa 
minimum, 


PRICES 
2 hp. battery equipt.. ..$48.50 
2 hp. magneto equipt... 58.50 
3 hp. magneto equipt.. . 101.00 
6 hp. magneto equipt.. . 153.00 
Cash f. o. b. factory. Add 
freight to your town. 


» “Every Line a Leader’ 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 2401 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 
With no obligation send free description of F-M ‘‘Z” Engines. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS! 


Send 5c ir stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


andmonthy MILK RECORD SHEETS 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


Dairym 


“J OU can now get a Hinman 

A Milker ina PORTABLE GAS 
ENGINE UNIT. Powerand milk- 
er complete in one compact, 
simple little machine. 

Uses the same Hinman System— 
broved right by 19 years of \success in ev- 
ery good dairy county! 

Real simplicity that does better work 
and costs less to buy and operate. Milks 
three hours on one quart of gas. Takes 
little space. Rolls easily anywhere. 

It’salittle beautyyouwantto know! 
Hundredsalreadyin use. Seeone! Get 
facts about one of the greatest time, 
hard-work,and money savers that ever 
worked for a dairyman. 

HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO, 
2nd St. Oneida, N.Y. 


er. Prices 


Dept. M, 


Ask questions. 
Write today. 


PORTABLE PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD®” Erecrric 


MILKER 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


SAVE YOUR 


GRAIN 


Let the Huber All-Steel, 
Bearing Thresher do the work. Thresh- 
es CLEAN. Economical. 
Two small sizes for small tractor pow- 
reasonable—terms 
Write for full information today. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING Co. 


Full Roller 
Profitable. 


liberal. 


MARION, OHIO 


WITHA 


HUBER 
SUPREME 
THRESHER 


COW TESTING IN IRELAND 


J.R. MOLLOY, IRELAND 


BOUT eighteen years have 
elapsed since the first cow test. 
ing association was established 

in Ireland. There are about 200 asso- 
ciations with 50,000 cows under test, 
an increase of 5,000 over the previous 
year. An association can be formed 
wherever there are 200 dairy cows 
within easy reach of each other for 
the purpose of supervision. Where 
it is not possible to get so many cows 
within a convenient distance, an as- 
sociation of 150 cows may be recog- 
nized. , 

These cow testing associations, as 
might be expected, are in the more 
progressive districts. The average 
milk production for cows under test 1s 
about 4,500 lbs. per annum. For cows 


not under test the average yield is 


probably not over 3,500 lbs. Irish 
herds are chiefly of Shorthorn type. 
There are cows giving from 10,000 to 
12,000 lbs. and showing an average 
yield of 6,000 lbs., but a lot of grad- 
ing up will have to be done before 
this becomes general. 

When it is mentioned that there 
are 1,350,000 milch cows in the Irish 
Free State and that only 50,000 of 
these are under test for milk yield, 
it will be seen that, despite undoubt- 
ed progress, a great deal of leeway 
has to be made up. In order to 
speed up the work in this direction, 
the Department of Lands and Agri- 
culture arranged a term of lectures 
for cow testing supervisors at Uni- 
versity College, Cork. The last of 
these was attended by 150 supervis- 
ors who listened to lectures on vari- 
ous aspects of their work by well 
known authorities. 

In 1925 County Cork led with 70 
associations and 16,777 cows under 
test, not a bad number, but only nine 
per cent of the cows in the country. 
An example of the value of cow test- 
ing is afforded by one farmer in 
Clonakilty who doubled the milk 
yield of his herd in six years. In 
1919 he had six cows yielding an av- 
erage of 5,330 lbs. This he increased 
by 1,000 lbs. each year until 1925, 
when from five cows he obtained an 
average of 11,080 lbs. milk with 
397 lbs. butterfat. 

Tipperary had 26 associations with 
6,054 cows under test, while Limer- 
ick had 19 associations with 5,288 
cows under test. Limerick now has 
32 milk testing associations, and the 
County Committee of Agriculture 
has set an example by raising the 
qualifications of premium dairy bulls 
to 8,000 lbs. on both sides of their 
pedigree, thus doing much to improve 
the milking record of that county. 
Kerry, with 12 associations, had 3,460 
cows under test in 1925, while Water- 


* tribute, for a 


February 25, 1927 


ford with 13 had 2,761 cows und 
test. 

We are now approaching the tir 
when dairy cows will be sold more: 
their performances than on appez 
ances. Milking tests have clear’ 
shown that appearances are dece 
tive, and when dairy cows are bei) 
sold their records are now frequent 
asked for. : } 

To form a cow testing ne | 
it is necessary to secure an entry | 
not less than 200 milch cows. App: 
cation for recognition must be ma} 
to the Department of Agriculture t: 
fore February 1, but the Departme; 
of Agriculture reserves the right | 
sanction associations of smaller si; 
for special reasons. Each memb> 
must pay an entry fee of 75 cer; 
per cow for each cow in his herd, a| 
such further contributions in prop. 
tion to the number of his cows ; 
may be necessary to defray the ¢. 
penses of the association. 

Provided that the requirements ! 
the scheme are complied with, t: 
Department of Agriculture, for ea) 
of the ficst two years’ work, wi 
grant one dollar for each cow on tt: 
throughout the year while on mi. 
Afterwards it will continue to cc: 
limited number [ 
years, a grant which will be subj¢ 
to a gradual reduction each yei, 


' Each member must contribute rt 


less than 75 cents per cow enter] 
for test, and the association mit 
provide itself with the apparats 
necessary to carry on the work. 1 
some cases county committees of ¢ 
riculture make grants toward t? 
purchase of apparatus, but outsi 
this the association is liable for | 
expenses including the payment ol) 
supervisor to check the records al 
take samples. Each member of 1 
association must undertake to weil 
and record every seventh 4d) 
throughout the year the milk yi 
of every cow entered for the te, 
In this connection each member is \- 
pected to provide himself with a - 
liable scales. 

It is urged that every cow testiz 
association should own at least c2 
dairy bull descended from deep mi- 
ing dams on both sides of his pe- 
gree. In certain cases this has ac- 
ally been done with gratifying - 
sults. A further object of these - 
sociations is to have the best milkis 
mated to such bulls and the heir 
calves kept to replace the poor mi- 
ers sold off. These again are to? 
mated with bulls of heavy milkiz 
strains. * ie 

The affairs of each association ie 
worked by a committee of five, wi 
a president who also acts as tre- 
urer. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE WASHINGTON 
GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Leland J. Clark, past president of the association, is in the far corner and Dr. H. A. 
Wright, recently elected president, is third to his right. “ee 


¢ 
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Production Records and 
Registration 

Hoarp’s DaryMAN:—Merit in dai- 
‘yy cattle depends, first, on perform- 
ince at the pail; second, general form 
nnd appearance or good looks. “Hand- 
ome is that handsome does.” 

The basic standard, may we say re- 
juirement, for a breeder of pure-bred 
‘airy cattle should be fixed that each 
nilking should be weighed and prop- 
rly recorded, honestly, of course. A 
est of butterfat of a day’s milk 
hould be made at stated intervals 
iot less than monthly, by the dairy- 
nan himself, if competent. Each dai- 
y breed should have a minimum 
tandard of milk and fat production 
‘or the first or, preferably, for the 
irst two lactation periods. The regis- 
ration application should be accom- 
yanied with photographs instead of 
lrawings of the animal. Application 
‘or the registration should be made 
vithin a year after birth as at pres- 
nt and kept on file for females until 
, record of performance is completed 
f£ the first lactation before the regis- 
ration is published. The registration 
thould be annulled for the individual 
hat does not meet the standard min- 
mum production. The progeny could 
ilso be unqualified for registry. This 
vould eliminate much record keeping 
f pure-bred scrubs. 

Sentiment with reason prevents 
omplete eradication of human degen- 
rates but it should not interfere with 
‘he decapitation of bovine degenerates. 
\t least they should be placed in the 
‘rade animal class, not eligible to 
‘egistry. 

The Advanced Registry class might 
'e continued by the different breed- 
rs’ associations, but with individual 
ecords for each recorded female the 
ecessity would be in a measure obvi- 
ted. If C. T. A. and A. R. O. testing 
3 to be continued, then we need 
). R.-T. I. (dairyman’s record test 
aspected) testing. The C. T. A. and 
1. R. O. testers might lose their jobs 
a their present capacity if each 
reeder of pure-bred dairy cattle were 
» keep adequate records himself and 
stablish a D. R-T. I. class of testing. 
jut there would be room for those 
ssters as dairy experts and_ in- 
\pectors. 

, In the registration of dairy cattle 
jey could first qualify and then be 
uthorized by the different dairy 
reed associations to O. K. registra- 
on application within prescribed re- 
ions and score the animals, eliminat- 

ig those falling under the 75% 
oint as recently recommended for 
alls in the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ation of America. A stipulated fee 
puld be allowed them for judging, to 
2 paid by the breeder. When 
no animal would be scored by 
1e regional inspector under 75%, 
1e dairyman could refer the case to 
' state authority at his expense, for 
ie higher authority to come and do 
ie scoring. 

_As dairy experts they could advise 
nirymen in the compounding of ra- 
jons and purchasing of feeds similar 
) the work done now in cow testing 
ssociation work. As inspectors they 
uld serve in counties or regions as 

» our bank examiners within stated 
vriods of time, say every six or per- 
ps three months as a minimum, at 
nich time the daily records of the 
iryman could be checked and proven 


' bonifide sales of milk, butter, or | 


eam for a given period, as well as a 
eck-up on quantity and cost of feed 
ed. The inspection trip could be 
jid by the dairyman as banks now 
|y for state or national inspection. 
case of suspicious records the time 
d thoroughness of the inspection 
uld be prolonged at the expense of 
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the person who throws himself open 
to suspicion. 

The dairy expert could serve in 
counties or regions and cover a larg- 
er constituency than is now being 
done by a cow tester who is limited to 
380 herds. It could be done at less ex- 
pense to the dairyman and withal 
make a larger compensation possible 
to the capable and energetic man. 

The system presupposes the neces- 
sity of honesty on the part of the dai- 
ryman, but does not registration un- 
der the present system presume the 


same? Are the present A. R. records 
always beyond suspicion? Evidently 
not, if press reports can be relied 
upon. Daily milk records are more 
accurate than a day record per month 
is, and butterfat testing is simple 
enough to be learned by any one who 
is worthy of being called a dairyman. 


We need technical advice and guid- 
ance by the expert, but it is an undue 
expense to the dairyman or unneces- 
sary sacrifice to the cow tester in 
time or compensation to spend a full 
day monthly in weighing the feed and 
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milk from 8 to 12 cows and testing 
the milk with a computation of feed 
cost and product values. 

Economy, efficiency, and develop- 
ment on the part of the dairyman and 
expert would result from the suge 
gested changes. 

Pennsylvania. Enos H. Hess. 

Medium: “The spirit of your wife 
is here now. Do you wish to speak to 
her through me?” 

Interviewer: “Yes, ask her where 
she put my winter underwear.” 


on Milking 


Wheelitin—and start milking? 


Nothing to install — no pipelines— no vacuum tanks— no special pails 


4, 
Clean in 1 Minute 


Just Pump Water Through! 


It almost cleans itself. No rubber lined 
teat cups to wash. No pipe lines or vac- 
uum tanks to clean. No pulsator. No 
extra parts to bother with. No pails to 
wash—you milk right intoYOUR OWN 
shipping cans. oon to housewives. 
Absolutely sanitary. 


ES, Mr. Dairyman, here it is—at last—the milking machine 
that solves the dairy problem!——Find out—investigate—get 
the catalog and special offer now, while this special offer lasts! 


Here’s your one chance with this wonderfully simple machine to 
find out ona REAL Free Trial what the milking machine will mean 
for youon your owncows. Why? Because you get this machine and 
start right in milking; there’snothing to install; nothing to build or fit 
into yourbarn;justmovethe PAGE inandstart milking. Nobother,no 
expense. Payment only after you’ve giventhe milkerathoroughtrial. 
O SEND for our monster size circular with letters from hundreds and hun- 
dreds of farmers all over U.S.A., telling what they know about Page Milkers 


and what these practical farmers say about the way tousea milker! Investigate 
—Mr. Dairyman. Don’t miss this—write for that circular of farmer letters. 


down AFTER 
free trial 


Don’t pay us acent until you are 
_Satisfied that this milker is just 
right for yourown cows—Nomone 
down—NoC.O.D.tous. Just wheel it 
in and TRY it thoroughly—nothing 
to install. Then if you are satisfied: 


8 months to pay 


—and yet, while allowing 8 months, we give you a 
rock-bottom price, direct from the factory. Also our 
iron-clad 10 year guarantee—yes, 10 years. 


Gas Engine, ¥ 
Electric or % 
Hand Power 


par y's power dag eset, 
ou or your boy (yes 
your 10 old girl) 

onder 


ou Ehox| 
can pump Sy hand. Aw 
advantage. 


\q \ , 


So simple! So very, very simple! 
That’s the secret of this successful milker. That’s 
why it’s so easy to clean; that’s why the upkeep 
is almost nothing; that’s why the cows take to it 
so quickly. A positive sfop of all vacuum on each 
stroke of our simple pump; that’s the way tor 
teats and udder! Thesecret? Our simple, direct 
air release pump and teat: cup—no pulsator, no 
rubber lined cup. Our catalog explains. Read it! 


What Dairymen Say: 


Thousands of dairymen writeuslikethis: 


“The Page Milker is a Godsend. So simple— 

60 sure and easy to use. It can be cleaned so 

ickly.”"—W. F. Wolf, Milford, Mich. 

“I have used my PAGE Milker twice a day 
for over two years, and have milked as high 
as twenty-two cows. I also want to say that 
your company has given me _ the very best of 
Bervice.”” Yours truly, Albert E. Nelson, 
R. F. D. No. 2, West Chicago, IIL. 

“The PAGE Milker does very good work and 

Is far ahead of hand milking. It lets us out 

about one hour sooner than if we were mi 

by hand.”’—Frank H. Fuller, Orvell, Ohio. 

“T still like my milking machine fine. It is 
iving entire satisfaction. We are mil 
‘ourteen cows and have milked in thirty-five 

minutes. We could not begin to do it without 

our machine.’’—Fleteher Peterson, Rt. No. 2, 

Brownstown, Ill 

“Can milk 6 cows and strip them in 16 minutes. 

Cows like it better than hand milking. Easy 

to keep clean. My wife can use it just as 

as I can.”’—Geo, Miller, Rt. 3, all 


REE Book 


Send for complete information on this 
wonderful milker and the long time pay- 
ment plan today —-NOW while offer is still open. 
Find out NOW even though youare not yet ready to 
buy. No obligation. Write for free catalog NOW. 


BURTON-PAGE CO. 400 no. Michigen 232 CHICAGO 


Please send me your free booklet containing the facts on milking machines and 
full details of your free trial, easy payment offer on the Portable Page Milkers. 


Also copy of your 10-year guarantee, and your mammoth size circular of 
letters from farmers telling how they use your milker on their own cows. 


een cen ccsceccccwessncecensscccesseseeeeener cece sec cccenccsacesscessecscsesess 


Mr. Dairy Man: Even if you don’t want totry out a milker 
for many months, do write at once for our catalog and get 
your name on our list for our extra special offer. It costs 
you nothing and no obligation. Now we WARN YOU: 
write now if you just may be interested in a triallater. We 
do want you to find out, to investigate—now. Learn about 
the latest discovery in machine milking, get the facts, the 

gures. Seecoupon! Don’t miss this chance to find out 
the latest and best news on milking machines. 


This offer is POSITIVELY for introductory 


“The Page was al- 
Ways a success with 
me [ used it 6 years.” 
—W. R. Olson, Fair- 
child, Wisc. 


“T milk 14 cows in 
35minutes.”’— Arthur 
Forrester, El Centro, 
Calif. 


poten nnn nn cceneecereecconnn sccewesnesneewen secon e sec eceeesnecccceccesesecceccscess 


Would you like to be a FARMER AGENT ?_____----- ¢ 
Some farmers have made big money as agents without leaving the farm. _~ 


aby Ace SR cae ln purposes! Void the day we have a dealer, Do you also want our cream separator offer? -........... ~ + oc SS 
hin ame I Shi i) rec- agent or salesman in your neighborhood. So, If you are going to be in the market : a 
ommend the Page.’— i Lier vant bad ad 8 milker rahe! 7 right) pe Erghe for a separator any time within the next 4 
G. Anderson, Lemon or this offer (also for user agent offer twelve months, state here about when? ........--7<secceccecccceenceceecencene 
, Fla. obligation. Write at once for catalog or youmay betoolate. “rs wee 


ke of many legding farm P 
— The editors ff, Page Milker. A lead ital bap ed 
said, “I advise you to investigate all good machines, inclu ing the 
Page offer as per coupon above.” 


No canvassing—just demonstrate 
Special Farmer Agent Offer—;i° milker on vier farm. No selling 
experience necessary. Other dairymen have made hundreds of extra dollars—easily—quickly. 
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Sales to Dairymen 
Increase Over 250% 


Last year the percentage of Speed 
Wagon sales to dairymen leaped 253% 
over the average for the two previous 


years. That means that dairymen real- 


ize the greater earning power of Speed 
Wagons in their work. It speaks vol- 
umes for Speed Wagon performance. 


It is the same in every line of farm 


work. Speed Wagons have risen to 


pre-eminence through sheer ability 


and economy. Yet even more pleas- 


ing is the attractive first price which 


combines with low operating cost and 


long years of dependability to make 


low cost transportation such as dairy- 


CHASSIS PRICES 
at Lansing 
4-Cylinder 6-Cylinder 


$1090 $1240 
Heavy Duty 
$1985 
EE” 


men must have. 


Your Speed Wagon dealer is ac- 
quainted with your transportation 
problems. He has helped others solve 
theirs. He can help you. See him today. 


© R: M. C, Co., 1927 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


HOLDEN 


Sour soil means poor crops. 


S 


Lime and Fertilizer 


So reader 


Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 


The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any (en, fertilizer, 


Soil Tested-free 


Whatabout your soil?-your crops? 
Are they big and sturdy as they 
should be? Find out today withour 


Canact Clog. 


free Litmus Test Papers—positive 
sour soil test recommended by all 
soil experts. Write for them now. 


THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. 
3 Dept. 507 Peoria Illinois 


Increase Your : Profits 


Best and most economical 
grinding is done with the 
**Jay-Bee.” Makes nutritious, 
palatable feeds. Eliminates 
costly feed losses. 


Easy Payment Plan 

See the Humdinger at work 
k) on your farm without cost 
A toyou. Prove to your own 
satisfaction it’s the best, 
spo most economical 
“ag mill made. 4 sizes—7 
H.P.-to 30 H.P. Ask 
about our easy payment plan. 


§. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 268 Hickory St., Utica, 


phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 


Try Spreader 10 days Free. 


The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader willmake your 
soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
other; 20 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. = 
Noholesto bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
Ibs. per acre Handle material only once, from 

car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask pepe 10 pine A cid Trial. 


eX Ses, = 


SPREADS 9S, 20 FEET; 
EE 


Grinds Any Feed or Roughage to Any 
Degree of Fineness 
Grinds any feed, dry, damp, wet or oily—to any 


fineness. Any roughage: hay—Kaffir corn—fod- 
der—snapped corn, husks on—leaves no sharp 
edges to cause sore mouths as with buhr mills. 

© hulls in oats. No rats’ nests in shock corn. 
No metal touches metal. No heat. No friction. 
No breakdowns. Always dependable. Biggest 
capacity. Lowest operating cost. Unequalled as 
grinder—feed saver—money maker. Free feeding 
booklet, literature, etc. Stock in principal cities. 


N.Y. All Infringements Vigorously Prosecuted 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 


J. H. REED, 


HAT the business men of Geor- 
gia will co-operate with farm- 
ers wishing to change from an 


all-cotton to a cow-hog-hen program - 


was indicated recently at a conference 
held in the offices of the Georgia As- 
sociation and attended by representa- 
tives from practically all of the lines 
directly concerned in the equipment 
of farms for the production of live 
stock. 

In opening the discussion, Secre- 
tary Abbott of the Georgia Associa- 
tion pointed out that the minimum 
expense involved in changing from 
cotton farming to live stock farming 
was $500, and that if only ten per 
cent of the farms in each county 
were thus “converted”? each year, it 
would involve a total expense to the 
state of $8,000,000. On the other 
hand, he reported a survey of Turn- 
er County had showed that the only 
farmers in good shape were those 
who had adopted a live stock pro- 
gram, and that the all-cotton farm- 
ers of the county were in bad shape 
financially. He urged upon the busi- 
ness men the necessity of helping 
farmers to make the change from 
cotton to cattle. 

Mr. Abbott was followed by 
Willard Cope, of the Georgia Utili- 
ties Information Committee. Mr. 
Cope stated that a survey of a certain 
county had revealed the fact that the 
average profit made by farmers for 
the year was only a little more than 
$40, and he pointed out that this 
profit did not allow them to buy elec- 
tric power or any of the products car- 
ried by the firms represented. He 
stated that the only solution of the 
problem lay in a change from a one- 
crop system to a system including live 
stock and diversified crops and he 
warned the business men present that 
no large sales to the farmer could be 
expected until the change had been 
accomplished. He concluded his re- 
marks with the pointed statement 
that it was everybody’s business to 
help the farmer get on his feet in 
Georgia. 

Mr. Antrim, of the Jesup and Antrim 
Ice Cream Company, gave some idea 
of the demand for milk and milk prod- 
ucts by stating that during the past 
year his company had purchased $40,- 
000 worth of butter to be reconverted 
into ice cream! The cream, he de- 
clared, could not be secured in Geor- 
gia. To have it shipped in from the 
North or West would involve too 
heavy freight charges. So he reversed 
the usual procedure by buying butter 
and reconverting the butterfat for 


‘College of Agriculture, pointed out 


Fifty-two old time fiddlers from four states ready for action in the elimination contes' 
for corn belt championship at the Agricultural Conference at Purdue University, J 
uary 10—15, 1927. This was one of the most popular events during the conference we 


GEORGIA 


use in making his product. e 
stated that his company could con. 
sume a great deal more milk if G 
gia farmers would only supply it in 
the quantity and quality demanded by | 
his concern for the manufacture o . 
ice cream and other products. 


J. W. Firor, of the Georgia State 


the necessity of raising more forage 
and of always having a market fo or 
the surplus milk and cream. | Expe- 
rience in marketing poultry, he stated, 
had shown the vital necessity of 
“clearing”’ the surplus stock if the 
dustry were to grow. And the same 
problem was faced by dairying. 
Wherever a surplus of milk or crea: 
was produced, it acted as a hea 
weight upon the expansion of the in- 
dustry, and he urged upon those pres- 
ent the vital need of perfecting 
marketing organization so that all « 
the surplus milk in each community! 
would be used and the denanae 
continually increased. 
While no definite action was ne 
at the conference, it is probable thai 
a survey will be made by the Georgia 
Association of every county and com- 
munity in the state to learn the nu 
ber of responsible farmers in ea 
community wishing to make the 
change to dairy and live stock farm- 
ing. A careful study will be made of 
the financial ability of each of these. 
farmers to make the change. Then, 
in each community, the ability of the 
bankers and merchants to extend the 
necessary credit to these farmers wi 
be carefully surveyed; after Me 
it is likely that steps will be taken, 
either through the extension of s e 
cial credit or a special live sto cl 
financing organization, to provide the ; 
funds and the credit needed by these 
farmers to make the change. | 
At any rate, it is certain that the 
problem will be attacked in a busi- 
nesslike way; that the firms bee 
concerned in the supplies needed by 
dairy farmers will co-operate to 
large extent, and that the farm 
who is reliable and who really wan 
to start in the live stock business will 
receive every possible aid in his ven- 
ture, including credit for the goods he 
needs, advice from the county agent 
and state college of agriculture, and 
a ready market for the milk, cream, 
butter, poultry, and eggs that he pr 
duces. 2 


“What would your mother say, li 
tle boy,” demanded the passerby vir- 
tuously, “if she could hear you a 
like that?” 

“She’d be tickled to death if 3 
could hear me,” answered the bad | 
tle boy. “She’s stone deaf.” Me 
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ee) . Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 
in NEW~- DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 


On the floor: Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum Rug with over-laid border, No. 706 


a) es) ( 
GH Na 


anything you have seen before. New 
colors, new patterns, prettier than any- 
thing you ever dreamed of having in 
a smooth-surface rug of real linoleum. 


Linoleum Rugs . . . a brand 
* new idea in rug design, some- 


No words can picture the un- 
usual beauty of these new Arm- 
strong Rugs. Nothing less 
than your own personal in- 
spection at a floor covering 
store will do them justice. Ask 
to see the genuine Jaspé rugs 
with the over-laid borders, the 
rugs with the two-toned field, 
and the rugs with the unit 
borders. Again Armstrong has 
achieved a new style and vogue 
in rug design! 


Only the patterns have been 
changed. Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Rugs are still made of 


Above: Pattern No. 961. 
Right: Pattern No. 717, Jaspé 
Linoleum with over-laid border 


“I never dreamed a smooth-surface rug 
could be so beautiful” 


genuine cork linoleum from the printed 
surface right through to the sturdy 
burlap back. They are just as long- 
wearing, just as 
easy to clean, 
and just as flex- 


Armstrongs Linoleum Ru 


they wear and 


Look for the CIRCLEA 


wear and wear ~ 


ible and easy to handle as ever. They are 
just as inexpensive and economical to 
buy as they always have been. 


These new rug patterns can be ob- 
tained only in Armstrong's genuine 
linoleum rugs. Designs for every 
room—in all sizes up to 12 ft. by 
12 ft. and 12 ft. by 15 ft. Remem- 

ber to ask for Armstrong’s by 
name. Any furniture or rug mer- 
chant can get them for you if 
he does not-have them in stock. 


““RuGs OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY’ 


This attractive booklet, 
printed in colors, illustrates the 
new patterns. It is free. Write 
for it to the Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 
1012 Jackson St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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trade mark on the burlap back 


I'VE DONE a lot of pipe-pioneering. 
There’s hardly a brand or a blend that 
I haven’t tried out at some time or other. 
As man to man, I want to say that there 
is just one tobacco that gives me the 
solid, deep-down enjoyment I demand 
of a pipe—Prince Albert. 


When I opened my first tidy red tin 
and got a full breath of that rich, mellow 
P. A. aroma, I said to myself: **Old Son, 
this is tobacco!’ The first pipe-load 
proved the aroma was no false prophet. 
I'll never forget that day. It has meant 
a lot to me. 


_PRINGE ALBERT 


I stick by Prince Albert because Prince 
Albert sticks by me. Its fine, full-bodied 
flavor is a genuine joy. I smoke it from 
morning to midnight and enjoy every 


fire-up. There’s no more bite or parch 


in P. A. than you’d find in a honey-dew 
melon, and it’s just as sweet. 

The one regret I have about P. A. is 
that I didn’t discover it sooner. I’m tell- 
ing this to you now so that you may profit 
by my experience. You may think you 
are perfectly satisfied with your present 
brand. So did I... until I tried 
Prince Albert! 


: —no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, Cs 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with: sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


If you ask me, 
P, A, is 


creat tobacco! 
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Red dread across the sole 


—identiftes this longer-wearing, lower-priced boot! 


Second in quality only to the 
Hood Red Boot—this Red Tread 
Boot will give the extra wear pre- 
viously had from none but 
higher-priced boots. 


Full double sole and quality up- 
pers welded into one piece by the 
patented HOOD pressure process 
—a remarkable dollar for dollar 


value. Themark HOODindicates 


RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


CANVAS SHOES 


Look for the Hood Arrow 


the best buys in rubber footwear 
for all the family. In heavy foot- 
wear these marks are: YELLOW 
LABEL, means highest quality; 
GREY LABEL, means extra wear 


for the money. 


At Your Dealers 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 


RUBBER 
HEELS & SOLES 


—Yf N om SS . ~ 
bee 
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‘The dependable 


enriches every side of farm life 


There’s the business of farming—the 
interest of learning—the joy of living! 
And in it all, Radiola 20 takes a central 
place around which the days revolve. 


When the weather reports are being 
broadcast, a single turn ofa finger brings 
them in clearly. Whenever there’s prod- 
uce to sell, there’s news of its market 
price, just for the tuning in. You can 
count on a Radiola 20, without tink- 
eting or fussing or servicing. It is one 
of the products of a quarter century of 
radio pioneering; and throughout a con- 
siderable period of trial, testing and per- 
fecting, it has proved it will stand up, 
and givesteady, dependable performance. 


It hasa special “amplification” that gives 
it the distance reach of much bigger sets. 


Nee 
RADIO*.CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Buy with confidence 


And it is twenty times as selective as 
the ordinary radio set! 


It has a power tube, too, that means you 
can turn up the volume, without losing 
the clear, undistorted tone. Mother can 
listen to the home talks, while she works 


Radiola 20, with Radiotrons, . . . 
RGA Loudspeaker 100, 0 re BBD 


A-Radiola 


" 


iN 


y 
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across the room. In the evening, the 
lectures from the colleges are loud 
enough for the whole family to listen to. 
And a world of fine music comes in viv- 
idly and clearly, giving life new pleasure. 


It is in music that tone quality counts — 


most. Tune in dance music or finest 
symphony concert, and Radiola 20 chal- 
lenges even high priced competitors to 
any test of tone! It is a moderate-priced 
set, but it has proved that quality of per- 
formance is not a matter of price, but 


of design and manufacturing skill. Not — 
only RCA, but its associates, General 


Electric and Westinghouse, have con- 
tributed to making this Radiola so re- 
markably fine that, when you hear it, 
you will be satisfied with nothing less 
in radio! : 


\ 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


MADE: BY “THE-*MAKERS »- OF > THE=-RADIOTRON 


NEW YORK »* CHICAGO. 
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J. J SPRENGER, MINNESOTA 


\HERE have been about as many 
reasons given for the reverses 
which came to the farmer and 

y others during the last four or 

years as there are people speak- 

about them; yet very little prog- 
has been made toward an ac- 
able solution, largely because we 

‘rying to explain economic forces 

changes in a political way with 

usual result. When we study 
omics we need a lot of light and 
eat, but when we study politics 
ilways get a lot of heat and no 
at all. Whether we understand 
or not, ecouomic forces work 

; on, slow but sure. 

vo important truths have been 

looked. First, if this nation is to 

re, there must be a flow of tem- 
ig blood and brain from the 
try to the cities or they will be- 

+ unfit places in which to live, be- 

2 humans were not intended to 

massed together in congested 

ps. But this movement comes in 
nse to an economic pressure 

h is in itself unrelated to the 

‘e results. As labor saving ma- 

2s make our work more effective 

/s are always less people needed 

,e the machines are used and 

‘7 more where they are made. 

‘out a dozen years ago the in- 

il combustion engine became 

\:ical. It saved much labor, but 


‘dvertising With a Milk 
Bottle Sign 


1 ARD’S DAIRYMAN:—As we were 
‘ng into Yuba City, California, 
Fong ago, we were attracted by a 
1 electrically lighted milk bottle 
inear a roadside market place. 
1} dairymen the country over are 
x ning to see the value of advertis- 
¥.S a means of increasing the use 
(iry products, we stopped to ask 
* Jeanette Donally who was dis- 
ang the milk at the Rosebud stand 
s: had noticed any growth in sales 
¢ the sign had been put up. She 
dis that far more tourists ask for 
now than did before. 

D2 sign was erected by the Marys- 
i Yuba Dairy without charge, on 
ution that the proprietors of the 
siud stand would keep it lighted 
ti they closed each evening. Mrs. 
nily said it is a very satisfactory 


* «gta 
of 


a 
vat 
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4s attractive sign outside the Rosebud 
at at Yuba City, California, invites 


ot! ourists and townspeople to buy more 
L 


what is more, it made it possible for 
gasoline to displace the use of mil- 
lions of bushels of feed grains like 
corn, oats, and the many other feeds. 
Naturally there should have been a 
flow in response to this extraordinary 
change, but the need of food for the 
war retarded it. When it did come 
it came in the form of an upheaval 
rather than in the normal way. It 
is not easy to accomplish as marked 
a change as had become necessary 
because there is always an insistent 
human craving to remain on the soil. 
Although it seems easy to take boys 
out of the country, it still remains 
a fact that after they are out they 
never have the country taken out of 
them. 

The second truth easily overlooked 
is that even if legislative relief could 
be made fully ample and so that it 
would really reach the farm in an 
added price for our products, it 
could not long come any nearer to 
giving us the cost of production. 
Every added prosperity coming to us 
is always reflected in a correspond- 
ing increase in land values, thereby 
keeping production costs on the same 
level as before. This may help the 
man who has land to sell, and some 
of these may be accused justly with 
insincerity in urging relief for farm- 
ers when they are primarily interest- 
ed in selling land at a better price. 


arrangement because the profits from 
the extra sales much more than pay 
for the electricity used. 

We stopped at the Marysville Yuba 
Dairy to talk with the manager, Mr. 
S. E. Watson. He designed and per- 
fected the sign but he did not patent 
it so anyone may make one who cares 
to do so. He said he found this sign 
to be one of the most effective meth- 
ods of advertising. He had not yet 
made a check on the increased busi- 
ness that had been brought about by 
the lighted milk bottles, but he was 
confident it was a good investment. 
The signs are now attached directly 
to the main lighting system of a stand 
or store because Mr. Watson has 
found that some people forget to light 
them if they are attached to a sepa- 
rate switch. About thirty signs have 
been erected in the two small cities of 
Marysville and Yuba City so a rather 
high percentage of the inhabitants 
see one or more of them every day 
and it would be safe to say that near- 
ly all of the tourists who go through 
these two towns have milk brought to 
their attention because of them. 

Wisconsin. G. A. PETERSON, 


Alfalfa Hay Vs. Alfalfa Meal 


The Institute of Animal Nutrition 
at Pennsylvania State College con- 
ducted some experiments to determine 
the comparative net energy values of 
alfalfa hay and alfalfa meal. 

It was found that the net energy 
value of alfalfa hay of excellent 
quality when coarsely cut in a silage 
cutter is essentially the same as when 
finely ground into meal. 


The net energy of any feed is de- 
fined by Henry & Morrison as the 
amount of energy left after deduct- 
ing from the available energy the 
losses of energy in mastication, di- 
gestion, and assimilation of the feed. 


The net energy of a feed is that 
used to maintain the body, not in- 
cluding requirements of digestion, 
following which if there be a surplus 
it may be used for growth, fat, milk, 
or wool or in performance of external 
work. 


“OK” National Single 

Cylinder deep well 
pump. Submerged in 
water inside of well 
casing (fits 4, 5, and 6- 
inch casings). Also 
supplied for shallow 
submergence in open 
water. Lifts water 150 
feet with strong faucet 
pressure. No pump 
head above well; no 
clanking pump rods, 


Qi any running 


it today. 


i] gear, Send for | 


Y ElectricWheelCo. CF 
OY 3] ElmSt.,Quincy, lL. 
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UT the National Fresh Water System wherever 
most convenient —in unheated garage, barn, milk 


house, basement — anywhere! Think of that! 

“Will it freeze?” No! Because air only is stored in the 
tank and every water pipe is laid below the frost line. 
“Must it be near the well? Must I build a separate 


power house?” No! Because the National can be 
placed 10 feet or 10 miles from the water supply. 


New National Power Unit as 
Perfect as Our ‘‘OK”? Pump 


For several years our engineers have been developing a new 
type power plant. The result is a unit with a patented 
Sleeve-Valve compressor. Everyone acclaims it as great an 
advance as the “OK” National Pump, now over 400,000,000 
gallons beyond experiment. First, it entirely does away 
with the troublesome check valve, making air leakage im- 
possible. Second, makes the usual unloading valve for 
starting unnecessary. Third, assures easier, quiet running, 
giving you more water at less power consumption. Now, 
when you install a National Fresh Water System, you get: 


1. New dependability from pump and power unit. 

2. Fresh water, instantly, direct from the well to 
every faucet. 

3. Also soft water from cistern, lake or stream, 
pumped by the one power unit. 

4. Protection against freezing.» No water storage 
tank or exposed pipes to freeze; no fouling of 
water in Summer. 

5. Installation convenience. Put power unit in un- 
heated garage, shed, basement or barn—anywhere 
within ten feet or ten miles from water supply. 

6. Any lift up to 150 feet. 


7. Choice of motor-driven or engine-driven power 
unit. Capacities, 200 to 2,000 gallons per hour. 


Write for free copy of interesting 32-page bock, “FRESH WATER” 
—a real aid to anyone planning on a water system for farm, 
suburban home or public buildings. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
814 BELLEVIEW PLACE MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Subsidiary of National Brake & Electric Company, 
Dwision of Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 


FRESH 
WATER SYSTEM ~ 


FOR FARM & SUBURBAN HOMES~-~ 
Free Catalog 


\ money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 


in colors explains aa 
how you can save 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad“in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He will appreciate 
knowing it. 
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Cash 
always ready 
for your 
produce 
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THERE is an enormous daily market for 
you if you know how to reach it. It is an 
assured outlet for all the dairy produce 
you can supply. And it means a steady 
income in cash from each day’s sale. 

Armour and Company, through its 
many branches, keeps close contact with 
world markets. Therefore it can buy 
your produce at all seasons and always 
find a market for you. 

Armour and Company pays you cash 
on delivery! Because of its great organ- 
ization it is able to find outlets not only 
throughout the United States, but also in 
foreign countries. This means an unin- 
terrupted Gemand—and an uninterrupted 
income for you all through the year! 


ARMOUR Axi COMPANY 
Chicago 


Nouw’s the Time 


A Vest Pocket — 


HERD BOOK 


is worth money to NY Bliss 

you. Have the story 

of your herd with 

\ you at sales and 
M meetings. 


] 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon 


& honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 


2 eee PRICE $2.00 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON 


log showing styles for every requirement. Suitable 
terms and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 


equipment. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P. O, Box E DEKALB, ILL. 


WISCONSIN 


TS Ten eT RA EES DG aa 
Sell Your Surplus Cows, Poultry and Other Live Stock with an 


Ad on Our Special Opportunities Page 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


January Condensed Milk 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Information regarding prices paid produc< 
ers for 3.5% milk delivered at factories during 
January is based on reports made by cone 

densed milk and evaporated milk firms. 


Geographic No. of Price per ewt. 

sections factories Range Ave. 
New England 1 $2.40 $2.40 
Middle Atlantic* 13 2.37—2.80 2.60 
E. No. Central 81 1.95—2.59 2.28 
W. No. Central 6 1.97—2.30 2.17 
North Western q 1.58—2.10 2.01 
South Western 10 1.85—2.20 2.09 
United States 118 1.58—2.80 2.28 

*Fifty-three additional factories reported 


prices to be based in part on the current 
month’s wholesale butter quotations. Twenty- 
seven factories reported prices not determined, 
and 20 reported plants closed. 

Manufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
sweetened condensed and unsweetened evapo- 
rated milk were as follows for December: 


Range Ave. 


$5.60— 6.55 $ 6.02 
9.28—13.00 10.26 
3.80— 5.05 4.35 
7.42— 9.80 8.75 
4.25— 7.00 5.99 

2.75— 4.44 3.55 


Condensed, per case 
Condensed, per ewt. 
Evaporated, per case 
Evaporated, per cwt. 
Condensed skim, per ewt. 
Evaporated skim, per ewt. 


January Cheese 


Cheese prices on Wisconsin Boards advanced 
one cent during January, and are now one 
cent above prices prevailing a year ago. A 
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MONTHLY PRICE RANGE IN NEW YORK - 92 SCORE BUTTER | 
1927 


February 25, 19a 7 


aging 26.7 cents for sales totaling 519,989 | 
When packed in one-pound cans the price 
ported was 44.8 cents a pound. 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged from 6 ce 
to 10.5 cents for dry buttermilk in bulk, ay 
aging 8.9 cents a pound for sales total 
1,335,556 Ibs. When packed in one-pound ¢ 
the price reported was 10.8 cents a poun 


January Foreign Butter 


The following table of January fore 
butter prices gives the average of wee 
quotations as published by the U. S. Dep: 
ment of Agriculture: ; 


Jan. Dec. J 
Market 1927 1926 7] 
- cents cents e 
New York 49.1: 54.7 
Copenhagen $ 36.1 , 37.1 ae 
Berlin 87.1, :39.80% 
London: 5 
Danish ; 38.9 40.2 « 
New Zealand : 36.4 36.8 | 
Australian 36.8 36.2 | 
Argentine 34.4 32.2 | 


Wisconsin December Butt 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid 1 
ducers a net price of 58.1 cents a pound 
butterfat in December according to rep 
from 96 of these creameries to the Wisco 
Departments of Markets. These creameries 
ceived an average of 51.4 cents a pound 
butter, making a spread of 6.7 cents betw 
the price received for butter and the p 
paid for fat. 

The range of prices paid for fat was f, 
52.1 to 64 cents, with the price received 
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Butter in J anuary averaged 49.1 cents in New York, a drop of 5.6 cents from Decem- 
ber. However, it is 4.4 cents above January of last year and 9.2 cents above Janu 


of 1925. 


small decline was registered during the latter 
part of the month and the first ten days in 
February. The average for January on Sin- 
gle Daisies was 25.5 cents as compared with 
24.3 cents a year ago, and 24.8 cents in 
December. 

Cheese production for 1926 was 417,728,000 
lbs., a decrease of 5.8 per cent from 1925. Net 
imports were 74,518,000 Ibs., an increase of 
21,305,000 Ibs. over the previous year. The total 
storage at the end of the year was 71,920,000 
lIbs., or 4,729,000 Ibs. less than a year ago. 
This indicates a trade output of 496,975,000 
lbs., an increase in consumption of two per 
cent over 1925. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during January: 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1927 1926 1926 


Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Twins 24.7 24.5 23.5 
Single Daisies 25.5 24.8 24.3 
Longhorns 26.5 25.7 24.6 
Square Prints 26.6 26.5 25.4 
*Receipts, since Jan.1 11,990 195,358 14,450 
*Receipts for month 11,990 15,126 14,450 
*Storage (endofmo.) 138,929 16,598 21,103 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e—000 
omitted). 


December Dry Milk 


(From Report by U.-S. Dept. of Agr.) 
The wholesale prices given below are based 
on reports from manufacturers governing ac- 
tual sales F. O. B. factory during December: 
Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7.5 cents 
to 18 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, averag- 
ing 9.8 cents a pound for sales, totaling 
6,081,648 lbs. When packed in one-pound cans 
the price reported was 29.2 cents a pound. 
Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged from 20 
cents to 29.5 cents for dry whole milk, avers 


butter ranging from 49.8 to 53.4 cents. _ 
overrun ranged from 20.8 to 24.8 per ¢ 
Receipts of butterfat averaged 20,671 pot 
per creamery. P| 


Wisconsin January Con 
densery Prices 


Forty-six condenseries reported to the 
consin Department of Markets the prices | 
in January per hundred pounds milk dj 
ered at their factories. Reduced to a com) 
3.5 per cent test basis, these prices rai? 
from $2.06 to $2.96, the average being $2.1) 

Sixteen fectories sent delayed reports) 
December, the average being $2.31. Thi! 
ten cents above the previously reported 4! 
age of $2.21 for 50 factories. 


January Butter 


December butter broke sharply at the (5 
of the month, followed by a sharp reco! 
in the fore part of January. This reco! 
was of short duration and declines were 2 
istered until nearly the close of the ml 
Prices advanced again and. on Februari! 
the New York price was 51 cents, or five ct 
above the lowest point in January. The - 
ket appears nervous, with firmness regisié 
one day and nervousness the next. Theil 
erage price of New York butter was 49.1 ct 
approximately five cents under December! 
4.5 cents over January of last year. | 

The statistical position of butter is gool@ 
both production and surplus are less thi 
year ago. Receipts at the four markets 
lighter and withdrawals from storage — 
larger than last year, indicating a lower #)! 
able supply at these markets of 15 m‘* 
pounds on February 10. The one factor 
ing down prices is the fear that consu 
will not take butter at the higher prices 

The total production of creamery butte’ 
1926 was 1,345,389,000 Ibs., which is 16¥ 
lion pounds less than 1925. Farm butter! 
duction is estimated at 580 million pound : 
ten million pounds less than the pre)! 
year, making the total production — 


P| 


er cent less than in 1925. Net imports were 
546,000 Ibs. and the decrease in storage 
mounted to 18,430,000 Ibs. This indicates a 
ytal consumption of 1,946,365 Ibs. butter, a 
ecrease of 20 million pounds (one per cent) 
nder 1925. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
f Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices on 92-score butter (extras) 
t four of the principal markets, together with 
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short of the thousand-pound mark 
with five of the records made by two- 
and three-year-old heifers. 


Wisconsin Sells 72,770 Dairy 
Cattle 


A Correction 


In our January 25 issue, Annis of 
Walhalla, a Brown Swiss cow, was 
credited as a world’s record holder 
for all ages in the 305-day division. 
Our attention is called to the fact 
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a mature cow owned by the Iowa 
Brown Swiss Co. She produced 17,- 
692.9 lbs. milk, 772.98 lbs. butterfat 
in ten months. 


All I have seen teaches me to trust 
the Creator for all I have not seen.— 
Emerson. 


that this honor belongs to Silver Bell, 


A recent statement from the Wis- 


eceipts and storages: 
= consin College of Agriculture shows 


The Last Word in Modern Barn Equipment 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1927 1926 1926 that the farmers of that state have Glazed Stoneware Salt and Mineral Feeders and 
sold 72,770 head of cattle, exclusive of Nabe aes: If vou ext fares aoe Hie 
production 1en e ne ¢@ Ss egulate sé £ 

cents cents cents those for slaughter, to out of state Water. themselves. We ft-any “make equipment 
hi ak 52.5 43.0 aye ee ‘ The large, heavy cups held by springy clamp have 
we ms 7 buyers in 1926. This is the lay gest proven themselves unbreakable for livestock. Guar- 
few, eork sts peek veg! , ld f th tate ina antecd. We sell direct. Sample feeder $2.00. San.- 
oston 49.5 53.7 45.2 number ever so Aes sbbaoed ple waterbowl with valve $3.50, All prepaid. If steel 
hiladelphia 49.7 55.7 45.4 single year. The sale figures for 1925 post state size. Literature free. Dealers wanted. 
Receipts for month 36,687 85,141 40,626 = one 58 446 head. IDEAL SALT FEEDER CO., Morristown, Minn. 
Receipts since Jan. 1 36,687 558,334 40,626 : 
Storage (end of 
month) 10,208 19,620 19,758 


*In thousands of pounds at the four markets 

i. e-—000 omitted), ninety score butter aver- 
ged 46.8 cents for January in Chicago, with 
entralized butter at this market selling for 
7.4 cents. Jobbers prices on extras sold to 
stailers averaged 50.6 cents in Chicago, a 
oread of 2.5 cents above wholesale. 


Cold Storage Holdings 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
The following is a report of the cold storage 
oldings of dairy products on February 1, fig- 
res being given in thousands of pounds (000 
mitted) : 


NEW. 


Low Model Melotte 


Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 | 


B-yr.av. 1926 1927 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 

‘utter, creamery 30,809 39,881 17,967 & 
heese, American 36,084 50,339 46,078 
heese, Swiss 6,942 8,856 8,131 
heese, Brick 1,557 2,126 1,631 
heese, Limburger 880 1,293 1,477 
theese, All other 5,227 4,917 4,869 Ry 


NOW!—for the first time, the farmers of 
America have a chance—1?#f they act quick!—to 
see and USE, on 30 days’ free trial, the New Low 
Model Belgian Melotte Cream Separator. 

AT LAST!—a shipment of 2,000 of these new 
models has arrived—and if you write us at once, 
before this supply is quickly exhausted, you will 
have an opportunity to get a New Model Melotte 
for 30 days’ free trial. But don’t delay! 

The World’s Leading Separator has taken a 
NEW Leap Forward! In ADDITION to the un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable Cream-separating 
Hefficiency and durability for which the Melotte 
7has been world famous for 38 years, you NOW 
have, in the New Melotte, a greater convenience, 
a greater ease of operation and a more complete, 
all-around satisfaction that was ever known be- 
fore. There is'a new, swinging steel supply 
tank, waist high for your convenience. It is lined 
with white bath-tub enamel. Easy to handle. 
Easy to drain. Easy to wash. Sanitary! See 
the many OTHER refinements and improve- 
ments which have started the whole dairy indus- 
try of Europe talking! 

Of course, the Melotte’s wonderful Self-Balan- 
cing Bowl is NOT changed. A Bow] that NEVER 
gets out of balance—a Bowl that has NEVER 
had to be rebalanced—NEEDS NO CHANGE! 
YOU CANNOT IMPROVE PERFECTION! 


Write for Special Low 
Introductory Price Offered 
NOW! Act Quick! 


We KNOW that the New Melotte is going to 
be the talk of the dairy farmers of America— 
just as it now is in Europe—so, we are now 
making, for-a short time only, a special low in- 
troductory price, to get this new model in the 
hands of American farmers right away. The 
price on later shipments may be considerably 
higher. Save money by acting NOW! 


ay for4 Months 


Write for the new Melotte literature today and find out how 
you may have the new model 77 Melotte on the same terms as the 
old Melotte. Don’t pay for 4 months. Or, if you choose, pay 
oi fo down after 30 days’ free trial sed then $7.50 per 
month. 

Take this Melotte and set it up on your own farm. That’s the 


These holdings include stocks in both cold 


sorage warehouses and packing house plants. 


_ Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The Inter-state Milk Producers’ Association 
onounces that the February basic price for 
iilk will be $3.29 F. O. B. Philadelphia and 
2.71 per hundred at receiving stations in 51— 
)-mile zone. , 

The January surplus prices were $2.55 first 
arplus and $2.15 second surplus F. O. B. 
hiladelphia. The January surplus prices at 
ll receiving stations on railroad were $1.97 
rst surplus and $1.57 second surplus. 
These prices are based on milk testing 3 
er cent butterfat with a differential of 2 
ents for each half point of test up and down, 


Connecticut February Milk 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- \ 
on announces the following prices for Grade \ 
milk delivered during February at market | 
ilk centers: 
All milk sold in the fluid form, 9.5 cents per 
auart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 cents per 
dint allowed for other tests; all milk made | 
ito cream that is sold in fluid form, 10 cents ‘I, 
er pound fat above the average monthly 
tice of 92-score butter on the Boston market; 
1 milk made into butter, at a price per 
sund fat equal to the month’s average on 92- | 
‘ore butter in Boston. 


Milwaukee January Milk 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Producers 
anounce the following prices for the month 
* January: 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $2.90 per 
vt.; and for the portion manufactured, $2.09 
er cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per cent 
ilk delivered f. 0. b. city, four cents being 
ided or substracted for each one-tenth of one 
2r cent variation in test. Seventy-one per 
nt of the total receipts were sold as fluid. 


=> 
Which we Stand 


<= 
OUR CLAIM Ready to Prove 


We claim that year in and year out, over a period of ten—twenty—thirty or more 
years, the Melotte will put the most cream in your cream can. The most cream be- 
cause with its suspended, single-Bearing self-balancing bowl, the MELOTTE skims 
perfectly during its entire lifetime and never wastes any cream. The most cream 
with less expense, because the hand balanced separators wear themselves out of 
balance and waste cream before each rebalancing. There are no Melotte rebalanc- 
ing bills, as it never, never gets out of balance. 


Sheffield January Price 


The cash price for January, 1927, paid 
ieffield producers, New York, for three per 
nt, Grade B milk in the 201—210-mile zone 
$2.64 per hundred pounds, with the usual 
eight and butterfat differentials. This is 
juivalent to $2.84 for 3.5 milk. 


right place to select a cream separator. Use it there just as if it 
were your own. Give it any test. After you have skimmed sixty 
times you will know it gets all the cream. You will know how 
handy itis. You will kno. how easy it turns. Your wife will 
know simple it is to wash. You will know the reason why we 
haven’t been able to get any of these new Melottes until now. 


e e q paler rebat aly iatelede blab elt te 
e Melotte Separator, 4.2; 3A8SON. 
Makes Good Record Write for Full Details! :":tvs%r.220 5 
Edna Segis Walker, an 8 s . once fall detalla about the ng 
i -year-old 1 Please send me at once full details about the newlow 
: odel 77 Mel “‘Don’ 
saghter of Matador’ Segis Walker, of this Great New Separator gurantee | 
cently completed a year record of Get the facts yourself. That’sthe first thing todo. Then youcan decide. Don’t 5 LS alls gata ead a 
3,841.5 Ibs milk rf he? 8 be rushed into buying a separator from masbody until you have found out all a Ne MN stl a 
? $ . containing 875.15 about the new Melotte, until you haye tried it right on your own farm. Remem- - a Z 
's. fat (1,093.94 Ibs. butter), in the ber, you get a whole year to pay for it. When you have anew Melotte, you are pp Name .-----------------nennnnnnennnnnennnnnennnennnn ene 1» 
wns of the Carnati ilk F through buying separators forever; for the new Melotte lasts a lifetime and stays Le 
ibe arnation Mi arms. in perfect balance every minute. Even if you won’t need a separator for several a Post Office eed | 
She is one of the older daughters months, let us tell you about the New Low Model 77 self-balancing bow) Melotte. : at.) ae Sr a cama 
‘ this sire, born before he was pur De ; oh ~ 
= partment 28-52 al iO RS Rk ek on hl ee State 2 
Pee eae ee The Melotte Separator 20.3 Wiss eo ae . 
en of th ld a aa? H. B, BABSON, U. S. Manager 2445 Prince St.,Berkeley,Cal. B How many cows do you milk?______/ BE 22S 2 NR a 
ese older daughters have 5 Milking Machine ¥33.u%24ve,2,.riker ich is B@—__ 


ade records which average 


just iniersatea'so"shy eres terme, check here 7) a 


a 
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The Hygiene of Sleep 


A large audience of women o 
every kind and calling went home 
from the first session of Farmers’ and 
Homemakers’ Week at Madison, Wis- 
consin, all set to take the sleeping 


of their respective families 
firmly in hand. 

Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, known 
all over the—well, where is she not 
known in this field?—-was put on the 
program to talk on this often uninter- 
esting subject. Most people would 
rather hear about clothes or food or 
anything else, but this audience 
knew its speaker so they sat right 
forward to hear about sleep and, true 
to form, Mrs. Jones gave them some- 
thing to smile about, something to 
think about, and something to do— 
all in the inimitable way she has that 
makes people remember what she 
says. : 

We all came away thinking about 
sleep and while it is fresh in my mind 
I want to remind you of some of the 
things that probably you know, but 
forget in the rush of the work to put 
into practice. 

We don’t know as many facts 
about sleep as we do about food, ex- 
ercise, and some of the other things 
that help us to live long and do it 
successfully but we do know that man 
will die more quickly from lack of 
sleep than he will from lack of either 
food or water and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the results of going with 
an insufficient amount of sleep are 
just as serious as are those of going 
with too little food. 

“What do you mean by vitality?” 
Mrs. Jones asked a well known phy- 
sician. 

“Vitality,’’ he replied, “‘is the thing 
that keeps one man alive when an- 
other, without it, would have died 
under the same circumstances—and 
sleep is one of the best known means 
of producing vitality.” 

“Oh, but I just can’t sleep. I never 
could and my mother was a poor 
sleeper before me!” How many times 
»we, have a'l heard that cry and how 


more 


many times we have wondered if that 
person is doing anything to remedy 
the situation or if she (or he) is 
just sitting back, accepting the in- 
heritance. Of course, we all know 
that most poor sleepers sleep a great 
deal more than they think they do. 
If they didn’t they wouldn’t be alive. 
Sleep habits are much more easily 
learned in childhood but older per- 
sons can acquire them if they set 
their minds to it. A high-strung per- 
son I know was told by his doctor 
that he was to take a nap every noon 
right after eating. I expected to 
hear. him reply that he _ simply 
couldn’t sleep in the daytime and 
there was no use trying. But this 
man valued his health enough to 
make the effort and in a short time 
he was able to go to sleep within a 
few minutes of lying down. ; 

Sleep is truly “‘Nature’s sweet re- 
storer’” for older people and for chil- 
dren, one of the very foundations of 
their health. How many of our high- 
pitched, hair-trigger friends would be 
as they are if they had been taught 
to sleep properly when they were 
little. 

“T don’t understand why people 
don’t put their children to bed when 
they should,” ventured one woman to 
Mrs. Jones. 

“Tt’s nothing but lack of back- 
bone,” was the reply. “I went into 
a home in the evening not long since 
where the children, querulous little 
things, were lopping around on 
chairs, floor, or any place except 
where they ought to have been. I 
suppose I looked surprised for the 
mother said, ‘Oh, they just won’t go 
until we do.’ An open confession 
that it was the children, not the par- 
ents, who were running things. 

“In other homes the first opposi- 
tion is met firmly and presently sleep 
habits are so deeply rooted that it 
never occurs to the child to resist. 
That means power, strength, and 
health all their days.” 

The hours before midnight are the 
best for sleep and the young girl 
who wants to be beautiful and remain 
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This is the hedroom of Amanda Hass of Indiana, which won first place in the Vander- 
burg County Bedroom Improvement Contest. The first score on this room in its orig- 
inal condition was 484% and the final score when the contest closed was 98%, or almost 
perfect ; making an improvement of 494% at a total cost of only $28.19 and lots of good, 
hard work. Miss Hass scrubbed the floor with lye in order to remove all of the old paint 
and then refinished the floors, woodwork, and furniture and papered the walls, doing 


most of the work herself. 


Mrs. Jones’ talk. 


so will remember that the doctors say 
this is the time for real beauty sleep. 

The old saying about “seven hours 
sleep for a man, eight for a woman, 
and nine for a fool” is no more than 
the saying of a person who wanted to 
make a glib remark. Find out how 
much sleep you personally thrive best 
on and then get it. If you discover 
that you need nine hours, don’t let 
anyone keep you from getting it, for 
you will be worth all the more when 
you are awake. 

If it is really true that such men as 
Napoleon and Edison required only 
four or five hours sleep out of the 
24—personally, I have always crossed 
my fingers when I heard that said— 
then they are as exceptional in that 
respect as they are in their achieve- 
ments and no more capable of being 
copied. “m+ 

If you are one of those persons 
who has not been taught to sleep, 
you can still remedy much of the 
difficulty by putting yourself in the 
best possible health and then be will- 
ing to sleep go to bed = expect- 
ing to do:so. You remember the old 
story about the woman who had been 
reading about the faith that would 
remove mountains; how she prayed 
for the removal of a certain moun~ 
tain and then rose from her knees 
saying, “There it is just as I knew 
it would be.” So don’t say, “No, I 
didn’t sleep; I knew I wasn’t going 
to.”” Expecting to goes a long way. 

Then a little something in the 
stomach helps. No hungry person 
sleeps well and even if you are not 
hungry it often brings on drowsiness 
to drink a cup of warm milk or eat a 
bit of something light just before re- 
tiring. 

Then, of course, the advantage of 
having a good bed is obvious, as Miss 
Wealthy Hale pointed out following 
It’s nice to have a 
handsome bedstead but never get one 
at the sacrifice of good springs and 
mattress. These things last a long 
time and even a well person spends 
a good deal of time in bed, so why 
not be ‘comfortable. 

A hair mattress is fine but most of 
us cannot afford such a luxury and 
besides there are many good cotton 
mattresses on the market, much 
cheaper, that will give us good com- 
fortable service for 20 years, with 
proper care. Box springs are the 
most expensive and, unless made to 
suit the individual user, are not al- 
ways the most comfortable. Coiled 
springs are extremely satisfactory 
and even the cheaper slat spring will 
give excellent service. 


Light-weight covering has always- 


been a hobby of mine. It is, unfortu- 
nately, a little more expensive, but so 
worth while for children, or delicate 
people, or those ‘whose sleeping has 
to be coddled a little. Wool bat com- 
forters have about half the weight 
and twice the warmth of the same 
size cotton comforter and if you can- 
not afford them for all your beds, 
it is worth while to have one, at least, 
for special occasions.—Lucy THOMP- 
SON. 


Those Delicious Mints 


“Your mints are perfectly deli- 
cious” (they were store mints), said 
a young society matron to her hostess 
after the refreshments had been 
served at a bridge party. 

“You know,” the young hostess 
laughed in reply, “I tried once to 
make some and they did look lovely 
but when I went to get them after 
they had cooled they were just one 
solid, straight mass.” 

“Did you ever try making them 
with a mashed potato?” asked an- 
other. 

No one had and all about the two 
bridge tables wanted to know how 

(Continued on next page) 


Miscellaneous Fashions 


No. 2966—Two-Tone Frock. The 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 24 
yards of 40-inch dark material with 14 yard 
of 40-inch light material. : 

No. 2969—One-Piece Dress. The pat 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requir 
yards of 36-inch material with 1144 yard 
32-inch contrasting. z a 

No. 2974—One-Piece Dress. The pat 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 88, 40, 42 
and 46 inches ‘bust measure. Size 36 reat 
2% yards of 40-inch material with % 
of 54-inch contrasting. ; i i 

No. 2312—Attractive Apron. The pai 
cuts in sizes 36, 40, 44, and 48 inches 
measure. Size 86 requires 236 yards o: 
inch material. ’ P 

No. 2939—Exceedingly Smart. The pat 
euts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
yards of 40-inch) material. 

No. 2644—Junior Frock. The patter 
in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
quires 156 yards of 40-inch material witl 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. ei. 

No. 2010—Boys’ Blouse. The pattern 
in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 
quires 1% yards of 86-inch material. 


How to Order Patterns” 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins (wrap 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. Sen) 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoard’ 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every | 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size. 

Our patterns are made especially for u: 
the leading fashion designers of New © 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried in | 
office and, since all orders are forwarde 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable 
for delivery of any pattern you order. 


Look up your December 10 issu 
see the color page advertisement 
the beautiful articles to be embr 
ered. We are sure you will be ple 
with them. Let us have your or 


Your copy of 
“How to Have 
“Running 
Water” is wait- 
ing for you! ‘ 
May we send it? There is no charge or obligation, 
and it contains many useful water supply suggestions. 


F IRST echchl duttes 


Foremost in banishing housework drudgery, 
running water under pressure becomes indis- 
pensable once the family knows its conveni- 
ence. There is a Hoosier Water Service for 
every farm and home need, offering city water 
conveniencé and protection against fire, at less 
than city water'cost. The Hoosier uses any 
kind of power and pumps from deep or shal: 
low wells, or from any other source of supply. 
Protected inside a out by the Galvazink 
Coating it will give long years of satisfaction. 


BLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
57 Oak Street Kendallville, Indiana 


GALVAZINK PUMPS 

HOOSIER PUMPS 

HOOSIER CYLINDERS 
NO-Q[L-Em Bearings © 
* STAR 


WINDMILLS é 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK-US PAT.OFFICE 


FOR MILK 


These disks will positively remove sediment and 
uteria prom milk, that no other straining medium 
m reach, 

SIZES TO FIT ALL STANDARD STRAINERS 
ree—If dealer can not supply you send dealers 
ame to us and we will mail you free sample. 


\NITARY COTTON CO., 1415 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 
‘al farmers’ bargains. 


{SPRING Tr 


Style is not a matter of money. The woman 
no spends the most money on dress is not 
cessarily the best dressed. Very often her 
ighbor, with much less money to spend, will 
| more smartly clothed. It’s largely a matter 
| taste. . 
\in our Spring Fashion Magazine, we pre 
jnt a wide range of styles that are new, 
jtart, and in good taste. For each one a pat- 
m is offered and the designing isso clever 
lat the styles are easily made. 
{n addition to afternoon and evening frocks, 
j2re are styles for wear around the house, 
40 lingerie, children’s clothes, embroidery, 
d some picture dressmaking lessons that are 
interest to anyone who sews and of real 
p to the beginner. 
Send 10 cents today for your copy of this 
ok. Its style value is much greater than the 
ice you pay and will be saved many times 
2r on patterns. Address Fashion” Dept., 
ard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. ¢ 


i 
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it was done and exclaimed over the 
easiness and quaintness of it. 

The young lady went on to explain 
that one was always sure of their 
mints when made in this manner: 
Take one fair or meaium sized 
potato and mash it well. Add 
gradually pulverized or confectioner’s 
sugar. As the potato is hot it will 
melt the sugar and about a pound can 
be beaten into one small potato. It 
wants to be of a consistency to be 
easily handled. When there has been 
all the sugar added that the potato 
will absorb, divide into as many por- 
tions as you wish flavors. If one 
wants only peppermint and winter- 
green creams divide into two por- 
tions. Add the peppermint flavor- 
ing, a little at a time, and work in 
well, tasting often to be sure you 
have the desired amount. Then shape 
in little round patties by taking a 
small ball of the confection between 
thumb and forefinger of left hand 
and turn with the thumb and fore- 
finger of right hand until you have a 
satisfactorily shaped cream. Beside 
the flavoring add a little red coloring 
to the wintergreen creams until the 
beautiful pink color has been ob- 
tained. 

Other flavors that may be added to 
this uncooked fondant are maple, al- 
mond, orange, and vanilla. If the 
maple flavored fondant is wrapped 
around a raisin and a walnut meat 
placed on top it makes a delicious 
looking as well as tasting confection. 
The almond fondant worked around a 
marachino cherry and dipped in choc- 
olate is a candy that will just melt in 
one’s mouth. Orange, too, is very 
appetizing dipped in chocolate, while 
if cocoanut is added to the vanilla 
and shaped in bars it will delight the 
sweet tooth of any child or grown-up. 

One will find that the flavoring ex- 
tracts will soften the mass of fondant 
somewhat so a trifle more sugar may 
need to be added before the creams 
will be hard enough to shape. For 
the cocoanut ones a bit more mashed 
potato will need to be added in order 
to allow the cocoanut to be worked 
in nicely. 

For the price of a pound of sugar 
and a tiny bit of flavoring, nut meats, 
coloring, and perhaps chocolate, one 
can make beautiful candy that would 
cost at least sixty cents a pound at 
almost any confectioner’s shop. 

By the way, the almond flavored 
candies are beautiful colored a deli- 
cate green. 

At a bazaar held by one of our 
churches these candies found a ready 
sale and the only complaint found 
was, there weren’t enough of them. 

“Well, I declare,’ said all the 
young ladies after they had asked ev- 
ery question they could think of and 
had had a satisfactory answer in re- 
turn. More than one remarked that 
she was so glad to learn of such a 
simple method of making fondant, as 
the cooked fondant was usually so 
risky to try to make unless one had 
candy theremometers and everything 
just right to do with—ELLEN A. 
ELLIOT, 


Four Ways of Serving 
American Cheese 


American Cheese Pudding: % cup 
tapioca, 2 eggs, 1 cup watér, 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 cup milk, % teaspoon- 
ful salt, 4 tablespoons grated cheese. 
Soak tapioca over night; cook 30 
minutes in double boiler, then bake 
brown 30 minutes. 1 cup bread 
crumbs or 1 cup canned corn may be 
substituted for tapioca. 

American Cheese Loaf: 1 cup 
cooked rice, 1 cup mashed potatoes, 1 
tablespoon minced onion, % cup 
grated cheese, 2 teaspoons salt, 1 cup 
peas, %4 cup canned tomatoes. Com- 
bine ingredients and shape the mix- 


ture into aloaf. Bake in a slow oven 
30 minutes. Serve with tomato or 
horseradish. 

American Cheese and Baked Cereal: 
2 cups cooked cereal, 1 cup grated 
cheese, 1 tablespoon butter, 3 table- 
spoons corn meal. Put in greased 
dish and bake 30 minutes. Corn meal 
may be sprinkled on top. Corn or po- 
tatoes may be used instead of cereal. 

American Cheese Soup: 2 table- 
spoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 4 
cups milk, % teaspoon salt, %4 cup 
grated cheese. Cook 3—4 minutes. 

Since cheese is a soft and a highly 
concentrated food it is advisable to 
combine it in a meal with crisp foods 
as toasted bread or crackers or with 
fruits and vegetables ——MAYBELLE 
FRUIT. 


Use of Rice in Soup 


Rice as a thickening for highly fla- 
vored vegetables and with meat stock 
are general suggestions made by the 
Bureau of Home Economics for the 
use of rice in soups. Following are 
recipes tested by the bureau which 
may be varied in making other com- 
binations: 

Rice added to any kind of meat 
stock with a little parsley, bay leaf, 
or thyme, or a pinch of celery seed for 
seasoning makes a palatable as well 
as a nourishing soup. Also, rice makes 
excellent thickening for soups made 
of highly flavored vegetables, such as 
tomatoes, asparagus, celery, or onions. 

Cream of celery or asparagus with 
rice is made with the following in- 
gredients: One-half pound celery or 
asparagus, one-fourth cup rice, one 
quart cold water, two tablespoons 
butter, drippings or other fat, one 
tablespoon chopped parsley or one 
teaspoon onion juice, two teaspoons 
salt, one-fourth teaspoon pepper and 
one quart milk. . 

Cut the celery or aspargus in half- 
inch pieces. Cook the rice and celery 
or asparagus in the water until both 
are tender. Press them through a 
colander and add the fat, the season- 
ing, and the milk and reheat. This 
will make five or six average serv- 
ings. 

Rice and chicken soup require the 
following ingredients: One-half cup 
uncooked rice, three cups chicken 
broth, three cups water or milk, one- 
half cup minced chicken, two table- 
spoons chicken fat, butter, or other 
fat, one-fourth teaspoon celery seed, 
one-half teaspoon salt, one-eighth 
teaspoon pepper. 

Cook the rice in the broth and the 
water or milk until tender. Add the 
minced chicken, the fat, and the sea- 
soning. The minced chicken may be 
omitted if desired. This will make 
five or six average servings. 


Husband (watching wife in the 
kitchen): What is it this time, dar- 
ling, bread or cake? 

Wife: I don’t know, dear; it isn’t 
finished yet!—The Progressive 
Grocer. 


Says Sam: It’s probably. wiser to 
change the kitchen to fit the wife, 
than to change the wife to fit the 
kitchen. 


They’re Here 


The Spring and Summer 


Fashion Books! 


It is big, 
illustrated. 


Order yours now. 
beautiful and well 
Many helpful suggestions. 


Price only ten cents. 
Hoard’s Dairyman Fashion Dept. 


NOTICE—Our patterns also sell for ten cents 
each. They are accurate and satisfactory. 
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‘Buy Only Genuine 
oleman 


TRAOE MARK REGISTERED 


antles 


Coleman High Power Man- 
tles are made just the right 
shape, right size, right texture 
to give more light, clearer 
brilliance and to last longer. 
Most economical mantles you 
can use. Made especially for 
use on Coleman Quick - Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns. 


Demand the Genuine—Look for 
the name “‘Coleman”’ stamped on each 
mantle, Protected by U.S. Patent. 
Price only 10¢ each. Buy them by the 
box (1 dozen $1)—at your dealer's, 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LoS ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: TORONTO, Onzassr ; 
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Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Win- 
ter Butter that Golden June 
Shade 


Just add one-half tea- 

spoonful to each galion 

of cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden June __ shade. 
“Dandelion Butter Col- 
or” is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by 
all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color  butter- 
milk. Absolutely taste- 
Large bottles cost only 35 


less. 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells 
& Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Dandelion 


BRAND 


Buttertolor 


@ More Money From Cows 


You need a quick easy way to check up on 
each cow by the Babcock Test. On the best 
dairy farms you'll find the 


Hanson Pant 


Loose pointer sets anywhere 
on dial fo offset weight of pail. 
Readings in tenth of pounds 
make figuring easy—and large 
dial with distinct figures and 
graduations insures correct- 
ness. Sturdy steel construc- 
tion. Guaranteed accuracy. At 
better dealers—or order direct. 
Sent prepaid onreceiptof price. 


HANSON BROS. SCALE 
COMPANY 
500 N. Ada St.,Chicago, Ill. 
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How Walsh 
Stops this Waste 

Vz, 
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He beats buckles and rings with 
the strongest, longest-lasting har- 
ness ever made, bar none. Handsome, best- 
fitting, handiest. Costs less. Repair bills less. 
Over 100,000 farmers praise it, and buy more 


Get My Big 1927 Book 


Walsh exclusive harness secrets made plain. 
100 pictures. Gives my famous 30-day’ free 
trial offer. No cash. Nine mortths 
to pay. Return harness if not 
satisfied. Write today 
James M. Walsh 
JAMES M. 
WALSH CoO., 
123 Grand Ave, 
Dept. 134 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
- 17-27 
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Roofing Paper as a Reliner 
for Silos 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—An inquirer 
in a recent issue of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, asks as to the advisability of 
lining a stave silo with galvanized 
iron. Perhaps as practical material, 
and material that is more easily han- 
dled that will give longer service and 
costs less, is t#e use of ordinary 
smooth surface, two ply roofing pa- 
per. 

The writer visited a silo a few 
days ago in order to see how roofing 
raper. had lasted during the past 11 


years, and evidently there had been | 


no deterioration during that time. 
The silo was built of unmatched 
boards and lined with second grade 
roofing paper which at that time cost 
90 cents a roll. The material in the 


paper had so cemented the paper to 
the sides of the silo that it seemed 
to stick as closely as paper on a wall. 
The former owner, and the man who 
built the silo, told the writer that the 
only repairs were in one or two small 
places where a fork had ripped a slit 
in the paper The rolls were hung 
up and down and were quite closely 
nailed. Perhaps the first silos that 
were built in this way, were erected 
around Sherman, New York, about 
25 years ago, and the method was to 
secure the paper to the side wall by 
nailing thin strips up and down the 
interior of the silo. These silos gave 
good satisfaction. : 
In the writer’s community there are 
several silos built within the last two 
or three years, in which rough boards 
were used, the corners rounded, and 
the silo lined with roofing paper, not 


The happiest words in the world 


A SAYING becomes universally 
popular if its expression recalls an 


experience of pleasure. 
are the three happiest smoke 
words ever uttered because no other 
cigarette ever gave the world’so much 
enjoyment. To millions of experi- 
enced smokers, Camels are content- 


Camel!” 


ment realized. 


Camel has become the most popu- 


*“Have a 


be found in no other cigarette. The 
largest tobacco organization in the 
world puts its all and its best into 
Camels. You could smoke, end to 
end, a mile of Camels—they will 
never tite the taste, never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. 

We invite you now to introduce 


yourself to the finest made. 


Millions of friendly voices are call- 


lar smoke of all time because of 
quality. ‘Camels contain the choicest 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos that 
nature grows. Then these superb to- 
baccos are given a blending that can 


R.2 J: 


ing you to the mildest, mellowest 

fragrance that ever came from a ciga- 

rette. Once you know what they 

mean, no words can compare with 
“Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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the slated surface kind. These h 
given entire satisfaction, and in t 
particular community neighbors — 
adopting the method of building 
repair. One silo ‘visited by 
writer was built by this farmer yj 
had a large silo and two years | 
divided it, lining it with roofing 
per. It has given the best of satis! 
tion and he has kept over silage d 
ing the summer a year ago, and ° 
carry over this year a good proj; 
tion of the contents. of one silo. 
The writer’s own experience 
been: satisfactory, and one side o 
matched lumber silo was cove 
with roofing paper. This year 
other sides will be covered. ' 
method, as we have our own fil 
will be to fill, and then line wit 
width of roofing paper so the lap; 
the upper are on the outside of 
upper edge of the strip below. ' 
writer at one time patched a 
with roofing paper at the time it: 
being filled. This was for a ne 
bor, and the silo had been lathed 
plastered. There were a number 
large holes and many small ones. 
strip of roofing paper would be t 
off, smeared with tar, and slap 
over the hole. Several nails dri 
around the patch held it in place, 
the neighbor said that the sil 
kept well, and that there was 
harm done due to the settling of 
silage as the patches all stuck ’y 
A good silo is worth all it costs 
for relining a stave silo or for lir 
of a wood silo which is cheaply bi 
a good grade of smooth surfa 
roofing paper will give remark: 
service for 15 or 20 years. Th 
will be no need of painting the 
side and acid does not in any ° 
affect the paper. Of course tl 
will be a question rising as to wh 
er or not the silage will be affec 
This doubt should cause no: conc 
for if the flavor is affected it we 
not be more than an inch or | 
and the writer has seen no indica‘ 
of cows refusing silage on this 
count. 


Ohio. WALTER J ACI 


Waukesha Guernsey 
Meeting 


The Waukesha County Guerr 
Breeders’ Association was organ! 
to be of service to the breeders of 
county and it does exactly t 
Those who were present at the anr 
meeting at Waukesha, Wis., Feb 
know that the association serves \ 
efficiently as a sales organization. 

The secretary’s report for the } 
year shows that the members 
$151,887.50 worth of Guernsey: 
buyers from nineteen states and 

. a i td 
Canadian provinces. Twenty- 
thousand nine hundred ten dol 
worth were sold at public sale, 
balance, $129,977.50, priva 
through the secretary’s office. — 
was not the best selling year the 
ganization has had but it was ° 
above the average for the past 
years. ape 

Some of the figures in this re 
are interesting. Of the 940 Gu 
seys sold, 669 were grade cows 
heifers above a year old that brot 


‘an average of $134.14. One hun¢ 


ten registered cows and heifers of 
same age averaged $244.15. Hig 
eight grade heifer calves brot 
$38.07 each while 15 registered he 
calves sold for $119 each. Fifty-e 
bulls of all ages sold for an avel 
of $142.16. . 

In his talk, Secretary Musser p¢ 
ed out the fact that the Guer! 
products label actually serves ¢ 
basis for selective registration § 
producers using the label are pr 
sure to weed out their unprofit 
animals and, after all, economic s* 
tion i8 probably the only proper } 
for selective registration. 
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Good for Many Years of 
Dependable Silo-Filling 


When you invest in an ensi- 
lage cutter, get one that will 
stay with you for years—and 
that will stay on the job 
without shut-downs or trou- 
ble, season after season. 

The Rowell Trojan Ensilage Cutter 
has been designed and built to give 
that kind of satisfaction—many 
years of trouble-free, dependable 
silo-filling! Its twist-proof steel main 
frame; guaranteed-for-life « flywheel 
which carries the knives; smooth- 
running; long-wearing Hyatt roller 
bearings; end-thrust bearings that 
take up play; perfect timing of 
feeder, cutter and blower (the Tro- 
jan feeds, as it cuts, as it blows) — 
no overloading or clogging of any 
part—these, and other good 
features make the Rowell 
'Trojan the leader among 
silo fillers, 


Look into it yourself, 
\Write for our free catalog. 


A NATCO TILE SILO 
at the Price of Wood 


Build fora life time. Flint-like ever- 
lasting Natco Tile, reinforced with 
ribs of steel. Costs you practically 
the same asother silos that need re- 
pairs, replacement. Hollow tile in- 
sulates, keeps out heat, frost, mois- 
ture. Silage stays sweet, nourishing. 

/ Learn more about this rot-proof, 

| wind-proof, fire-proof permanent 

| farm improvement—send for FREE 
booklet. 


NATIONAL FIRE 
PROOFING COMPANY 
Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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leat the Corn-Borer! | 


Kill this fellow before he ruins you and 
f your crop vernment bulletins say: 
i Utilize as much of the corn crop as 13 
Possible through the silo since the 
fermentation kills all the insects. ”” 


2 _ The Old Reliable 
5 rye alamazZoo 
: 


WOOD STAVE or GLAZED TILE SILO 
will not only kill the dread borer. 
r 


will save 
Tite for f. 
terms. W 
4 4 ‘Tee book on silos ani 


KALAMAZOO TAN 
wae NK & SILO CO. 


imazoo, Mich. 
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Used Pianos 

3argains in repossessed pianos and 

))layer pianos. Some used only a few 

aonths and carry same guarantee as 

ew pianos, 

sig Stock; all finishes and sizes. Big 

avings to cash or responsible time 

uyers. 

Vrite me what kind of a piano and 

2rms you want, 


MANAGER, 


3400 Fremont Ave. So. 


finneapolis 


i 


Minnesota 


-other 
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Good morning! 
getting chilly and, besides, it’s time to eat. 


Corn Substitutes for Pigs 


Corn properly supplemented is the 
ideal local grain for pigs. It is fre- 
quently limited in supply on dairy 
farms, however, and other feeds must 
be substituted. The price of a sub- 
stitute feed and the comparative 
feeding value of that feed with corn 
are the important factors governing 
its selection. 

Some corn by-products are valua- 
ble substitutes for corn. Hominy 
feed is worth from three to seven 
per cent less than corn in feeding 
value. When corn is $1 a bushel 
hominy feed is worth from $33 to 
$34 a ton. 

Corn feed meal makes a satisfac- 
tory substitute for corn when it can 
be bought for no more than the cost 
of corn. 

Corn germ meal, a_ by-product 
from the manufacture of hominy, 
glucose, and starch, is not a satisfac- 
tory substitute for corn but may be 
fed in limited quantities along with 
carbonaceous feeds together 
with high protein feeds, such as skim- 
milk and tankage. A limited amount 
may also be fed to pigs on pasture. 

Although wheat shows a higher 
feeding value than corn it is usually 
too high in price to justify its being 
used as a substitute. Wheat at $1.15 
a bushel is worth as much as corn at 
$1 a bushel. Ground wheat produces 
more economical gains than whole 
wheat. 

A good grade of flour middlings is 
worth about 89 per cent as much as 
an equal weight of corn. With the 
price of corn at $1 a bushel, flour 
middlings at $32 a ton would make a 
satisfactory substitute. Middlings has 
a higher value for feeding pigs than 
for finishing shotes. It should not 
replace corn entirely but is best fed 
with other carbonaceous feeds. 

Ground rye has a feeding value of 
approximately 89 per cent that of 
corn. With corn selling for $1 a 
bushel one could not afford to pay 
more than 90 cents a bushel for rye., 

Ground barley is used as a substi- 
tute for corn to a greater extent than 
any other grain. It is worth about 
92 per cent of the value of corn. 
Ground and properly supplemented, 
barley is a satisfactory pork maker. 

Dairymen are frequently tempted 
to feed oats to pigs. In doing this it 
should be remembered that oats are 
worth only about 75 per cent of the 
value of corn and even then should 
not constitute more than one-third of 
the grain in the ration. The feeding 
value of oats is reduced mainly be- 
cause of the high percentage of hull 
or fiber. The pig does not make effi- 
cient use of feeds high in fiber. Oats 
should always be ground for pigs. 

In supplementing these feeds it 
should be kept in mind that they are 
more or less deficient in protein and 
mineral matter. In a dry-lot experi- 
ment at the Ohio Station each pound 
of alfalfa meal added to corn and 
tankage, at the rate of 3 per cent 
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Have you seen my mother? 
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She has been gone quite awhile. I am 


of the total ration, saved 1.4 pounds 
of corn and one-third of a pound of 
tankage. In like manner 1.5 per cent 
of ground limestone in a corn and 
tankage ration saved 2.7 lbs. of corn 
and 0.43 lb. of tankage for each 
pound of limestone fed. 

Skimmilk, tankage, and alfalfa hay 
or meal are the best of protein sup- 
plements. A mixture of equal parts 
by weight of salt, bone meal, and 
ground limestone to which is added 
10 per cent of tankage to make it 
more palatable is a good source of 
mineral supplement. 


Composition of the Hog’s 
Body 


A builder of houses is able to cai- 
culate very closely the quantity of 
building materials to be used in a 
given structure because he knows 
what materials are needed. 

It is no less important that a pro- 
ducer of swine know what materials 
compose the hog’s body and approxi- 
mately the proportion of these ma- 
terials. 

A hog’s body is composed of water, 
protein, fat, and mineral matter. Of 
these, water constitutes about 58 per 
cent of the unfinished hog’s body and 
about 43 per cent of the fat hog’s 
body. Protein constitutes about 14 
per cent of the unfinished hog’s body 
and about 11 per cent of the fat hog’s 
body. The hog before fattening car- 
ried about 25 per cent fat and after 
being finished about 44 per cent fat. 
Of mineral matter, 2.8 per cent of 
the unfinished hog’s body is composed 
of this substance and 1.7 per cent 
when the pig is finished for market. 

The mineral matter cf an unfin- 
ished pig is composed of 10.79 Ibs. 
calcium, 10.66 lbs. phosphoric acid, 
1.96 lbs. potash, and .53 lb. magne- 
sia per 1,000 lbs. live weight. For 
the fat hog these amounts are about 
30 per cent less. 


White Corn 


Yellow corn is rich in vitamins; 
white corn is not nearly so good in 
this respect. When pigs are fed on 
good pasture the color of the corn 
makes little difference. In winter 
pigs fed on white corn and skimmilk 
frequently suffer from a lack of vita- 
mins and become unthrifty, often 
showing symptoms of rickets. The 
Wisconsin Experiment Station has 
found that the addition of as little as 
5 pounds of alfalfa hay of good quali- 
ty to each 100 pounds of white corn 
made good the vitamin deficiency. 


Water for Pigs 


In an experiment at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station it was demon- 
strated that pigs having water before 
them at all times drank one-fourth 
more than the pigs watered by hand 
three times daily. However, there 
was no Significant difference in the 
rates of gains of pigs given water by 
the two methods, 
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Wonderful 


Vew 
Method 


No Long Tubes: 


Milks Cows Like | 

No Other Machine 

Ever Milked Cows 
Before 


T last something 
really new, in 
machine milk- 

ing history! The won- 
derful new SURGE 
Milker! 


A machine that is making 
records for Breeders who 
never dared use a machine 
before. A machine that 
produces low count, pre- 
mium priced milk—and 
does it with no more work 
than you now give to wash- 
ing milk pails. The Surge 
is sweeping everything be- 
fore it! 


Only 4 of These 
Rubbers To Wash 


You men who have tried 
to keep old fashioned milk- 
ers clean—mark this! Only 
4 rubber inflations, like this 
one sketched here, to wash. 
No long tubes. No claws. 
No places for milk to lodge 
and breed bacteria. Grade 
“A” milk and premium 
prices assured | 


Mail Coupon For 


FreeDemonstnation | NM 
Offer | 


Mail coupon below—now— t 
and wewillinstall the Surge 
Milker complete in - your 
barn—Fyee—and show you fopaiony 
whatit willdo onyourown No. 1,397,840 
cows. Nocostsor 
obligations. 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 98-52, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without cost or obligation, 
Free Surge Catalog and tell me all about your 
special Free Demonstration Offer on the 
SURGE Milker. 


(Please give this informatio.) 


ee 
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Write For Free Book Today 


Number of cows milked.___-_--_-___________. Fe 


How to Cull Poultry 


How many of you juniors can pick 
out the good layers in a flock? Can 
you tell by handling a hen or pullet 
if she is laying enough eggs to pay 
her board bill? 

Culling poultry and culling cows 
are much alike. In both cases you 
are separating the producers from 
the non-producers. Points of con- 
formation in good producers are 
quite similar, whether chickens or 
cows. Two things are found in all 
good producers, capacity and produc- 
ing ability. These can usually be de- 
termined by observation and handling. 

When is the best time to cull poul- 
try? The answer is the same as for 
culling cows, “‘All the time!’ Put a 
ring around the months of July and 
August on your calendar, save this 
page, and give the flock a good thor- 
ough going over at that time. 

How many eggs should a good pro- 
ducer lay? At least 150 eggs a year. 
When she lays only eight or ten a 
month, she hardly pays for her feed. 

What are some of the signs of a 
good producer? Late to bed and 


B 


early to rise is not just what Benja- 
min Franklin suggested to make one 
“healthy, wealthy, and wise,” but it 
is a pretty good rule for picking out 
the hustling hens and pullets. It 
takes work to make eggs. 

If “contented cows are good pro- 
ducers,” then don’t you think that 
“happy hens should be good layers?”’ 
The birds that sing at their work are 
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the kind to keep. Generally, too, 
good layers are easy to tame and 
handle. 

Did you ever pick up a bird and 
examine her toenails? If they are 
short and well worn, that means she 
scratches for her living. Look out 
for the long toenailed birds. Maybe 
they are not earning their living, 

Fading is another sign of a good 


CICCOLO 


Photos Courtesy Dr. B. F. Kaupp, N. Carolina Experiment Station 


Early complete molters are poor layers, 


These two pictures were taken on the same day, 


August 16, of hens in the same flock. The hen on the left molted July 25 and did not lay 


until the following spring. She laid 102 eggs. 


October and laid 152 eggs for the year, 
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Courtesy Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


First, examine the head. A hen like a cow reveals producing ability in the character 
shown by her head. A good layer generally has well developed comb, wattles, and ear 
lobes, a full bright eye, and a short, well curved beak. A-1 and A-3 show side and front 
views of such a head. A-2 and A-4 show two views of a poor producer. Note the sunken 


eye, shriveled comb, and prominent eye ring. Get rid of the crow headed birds. 


Now go 


to the other end of the bird and measure the pubic span and abdominal capacity. 


———— 
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The hen on the right did not molt until 
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producer. In the yellow skin 
breeds the color gradually fades 
the vent, eye rings, beak, and sha 


into yolks. Comers the color 
that of the male as his color is ty 
of the non-producer. Hens fe 
tions containing no yellow co 


are not laying. ee 

Are there any cripples’ in y 
flock? Do any of your birds | 
frozen feet’ or weak legs? 


any very thin hens, or birds 
crooked backs? Get rid of 
cripples! | 
Which hens eat the Bee i 
Other things being equal, 
should be the best layers. 
What kind of a ration have | 
been feeding the flock? Before ¢ 
ing be sure the hens and pullets 
getting enough of the right so { 
feed to make eggs. 
Should you keep more pullets t 
hens? Yes. An average farm f 
should be made up of about two-th 
ae 
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Courtesy Dr. B. F. Kaupp, N. Carolina Experiment Stat: 
The two pubic or lay bones are located below and on each side of the egg vent. 


good layers they are wide apart, three fingers. 


layers. 


measurements are made is shown below. 
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Photos Courtesy Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


The relation of the keel to the back indicates production. 


On poor producers the finger 


tips of the lower hand point upward, C; while they point downward in good producers, D. 
'The first year’s production for these two was C 97 eggs, D 187 eggs. 
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Photos Courtesy Kansas Agricultural Experiment 


Measuring abdominal capacity, E-1 poor, E-2 good, and pubic span, F-1 good, 
poor, on the live bird. The egg vent of the At: producer is large and moist, bee 


non-producer, small and dry, E-1. 


The abdominal capacity is indicat 


B-1 and B-2 are two views of the carcass of a poor layer. Note also the coarse 
rough skin as compared with B-3 and B-4, the carcass of a good producer. 
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ullets and one-third hens. As a rule, 
he older the bird the fewer eggs 
he lays in a year. Hens that can 
‘eep their production up year in and 
‘ear out are the ones to keep for 
reeding. 

Having given the flock a general 
urvey and marketed the cripples and 
hose that spend the most time on the 
oost, the next step in culling is to 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ing crate take the birds one at a 
time, and examine them closely. If 
lousy put a little blue ointment about 
the size of a pea, around the egg 
vent. Watch out for diseased birds. 

Just as the cow’s usefulness is 
measured by the milk scales and the 
Babcock test, so the hen’s usefulness 
is measured by the number of eggs 
she produces. Check up on the cull- 
ing. Keep the culls for awhile and 
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Courtesy Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


Evidence of a good producer—a quality head, a vent indicating present production, 
and egg organs that show a high rate of production. 


andle and give each bird a close ex- 
nination. 

Comes the day of reckoning. Put 
ie catching crate outside the small 
itrance to the poultry house, and 
cive it full of birds. Have a crate 
vady for the culls. From the catch- 


| 
_ Our Review Column 


TA regular feature of the junior department, 
viewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
r the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 
For further discussion of the fol- 
wing see the February 10th issue. 
Why put lights in the hen house? 
9 give the hen a 12-hour day the 
‘ar round which lets her eat more, 
‘ink more, work more, and lay more. 
jee page 111.) 

Who first discovered this? In De- 
»mber, 1889, Dr. Waldorf, a Buffalo 


; 


Boys and Girls 


Join the Juniors. No costs to 
rou. If some member of your 
‘amily is a subscriber to Hoard’s 
Jairyman and you are under 20 
vears of age use the coupon. 


IOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

JUNIOR EDITOR 
\‘orT ATKINSON, Wis., U. S. A. 
ear Sir :— 

I hereby apply for membership in the 
[OARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. 
| agree to read the Junior Department 
|f Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do 
{ll I can to make the Juniors’ Club a suc- 
| . Please send me the badge. 

\Vatch Fob [ ] 


\lecklace [ 1 mark (x) after your choice], 
Jae Button, and the Dairy Farm Boy’s 
| reed. 


(TARR OROEMEHD Grails Gok Sule cies 2 Wis aes s ae 
[Write distinctly or print] 
bo RES MMe cha slot iart tara <4, steyss « @e.ty Se 
[R. F. D.] [City] 
sel Ss eee ne oes am ........ years old. 
[State] 


‘oard’s Dairyman comes to my home ads 
‘essed to 


tee eee 
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give them a fair chance to show their 
stuff. Compare their laying with the 
rest of the flock. If they don’t lay, 
off to market they must go. The 
illustrations accompanying this article 
show how to examine hens for good 
and poor production. 


physician, tried the experiment of 
lighting his hen house to reproduce 
the long working days of summer. 


How much air does a cow require? 
To supply her with good air requires 
about 3,550 cubic feet per hour. (See 
page 112.) 

How much moisture does a cow ex- 
hale? A cow eating enough feed to 
produce 33 lbs. of milk a day will 
exhale about 40 lbs. of moisture into 
the barn in 24 hours. A herd of 15 
such cows would exhale about 75 gal- 
lons of moisture. 

Why does a cow need plenty of wa- 
ter to drink? Because milk is 87% 
water. Also, water plays an impor- 
tant part in digestion, in the elimina- 
tion of waste, and in the regulation 
of body temperature. 

How much mineral substance goes 
into milk? In 10,000 lbs. of milk 
there are about 70 lbs. of minerals. 

Where is the home of the Brown 
Swiss breed? The original home of 
this breed is in Switzerland where it 
has been developed for many centur- 
ies. It is probably one of the oldest 
breeds in existence and very pure. 
(See page 113.) 

How many Brown Swiss are there 
in the United States? About 8,000 
registered animals and 162,000 
grades scattered in 25 states. The 
largest numbers are found in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, New York, Minneso- 
ta, Michigan, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. 

How has Dougan solved his milk 
marketing problem? 1. By produc- 
ing a high quality product in suffi- 
cient quantity to satisfy the demand. 
2. By advertising. 3. By giving full 
value for price received. 4. By hav- 
ing one price for all. For 6 years he 
has been getting 20 cents a quart. 
(See page 114.) 


Prepared especially for the farmer, this 
booklet is thoroughly practical. It tells you 
how to make your rope last longer and 
work harder. How to make the best knots, 
hitches, and splices for every job on the 
farm. How to care for rope. How to tell 
good rope from the ordinary kind—etc. 


This valuable book will save you time 
and money. Send for it today, enclosing 15c 
—only a fraction of its cost. 


pon now. 


The Hooven & Allison Co. 
Xenia, Ohio. Dept. C-2. 


Enclosed is 15c (stamps or wrap- 
ped coin) for which please send 
me at once a copy of your illus- 
trated booklet, “More Jobs from 
the Same Rope.” 


l 
I 
1 
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RADIO BARGAINS @ 


NEW, 5-TUBE TUNED RADIO FRE- 
QUENCY SETS; completely assembled. 
Easy to tune and log far-off stations. 
Amazing bargains. We will 

ship for 10 days FREE Home S 55 
Trial. Write TODAY for full joe 
particulars. 


PIONEER RADIO CO., 204PioneerBldg,, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Junior Letters 


Mother’s Day Poem 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I received 
your letter. My birthday comes on Nov. 11. 
Here is a poem which I think would be 
nice to say at a program on Mother’s Day. 
The name of it is ‘‘Mother:’’ 
M stands for Mother and always will, . 
O means no Other her place could fill, 
T means she’ll Tell me everything right, 
H means I’ll Help her with all of my might. 
E means she for Eternal mother-love stands, 
R means she Ruleth with Godly hands. 

Well, I will close with best wishes to the 
Junior Club. My address is Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin. Julius Noll, Jr. 

Ee 
Likes Poultry Club 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I joined the 
4-H Poultry Club year before last. I raised 
chickens and when the club show came in the 
fall I took a pen of my chickens, one rooster, 
and two pullets. I got second on pen, first 
on both pullets, and second on rooster. With 
all the prize money together I got $9. I like 
club work very much. I am 12 years old and 
like to live on the farm. My address is Mt. 
Yernon, Ill. Woodrow Smith. 


Winter reading 
that saves you money on rope 


You can turn leisure hours into real profit, 
and have an interesting time doing it, with 
our new 50-page illustrated booklet—‘“More 
Jobs from the Same Rope.” 


The Hooven & Allison Company 
“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869”? 


Xenia, Ohio 


H@A Blue Heart"Manila Rope COUPON | 


Print Name and Address Plainly 


Address _ 
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Mail the cou- 
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My name I 
Address _ ioe he a LT | 
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My dealer’s name 


OTTAWA 


rtsit POWER 
ert MILKER 


Writetoday for themostliberal Milker offer ever 

made—Saves you big money—30 Days Free Trial 
—10-year guarantee. Ready to milk when un- 
crated —No installation cost—no pipes—no 
special equipment—easy to use in any barn. 


Comes Complete—Ready to Use 


2HP gasoline engine or electric motor—milks18 
to 40 cows an hour—clean, convenient, easy to use. En- 
dorsed by leading dairymen and farmers everywhere. 
Saves time and will do the work of 4 extra milk hands, 
Tells you all about the Ottawa 
Free Book Milker—gives names 01 owners 
—illustrated—answers every ques- a 
tion you can ask about milkers. @ we 
Let us send it to yu—FREE— ff 


Puts it 


Write today. 


228 White Street \, 
Ottava, Kansas 


223 McGee Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS {4 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief, 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind an 

draw together the broken parts. Pio 
Salves or plasters. Durable. (tieap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. BE. Brooks which appears Bs 


Appliance. None other genuine. 
booklet sent free in plain, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 


Full information and 
sealed envelope, 


219 State St., | Marshall, Mich, 


toys 4 


The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 


Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 
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Count 
Copy must reach 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holsteins—Get your next Ormsby bred bull from 
State Institutional herd. Bred for high yearly produc- 
tion. Send for free bull list. Can furnish nice lot 
of grade heifer calves) BOARD OF CONTROL, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 3-6 

Registered Holsteins—6 cows or heifers, sired by 
bull whose 8 nearest dams average 1018 Ibs, butter a 
year, $150. One young bull $75. EDWARD BRE- 
WIN, Sullivan, Wis. 

One Registered Holstein cow with heifer calf. Two 
registered and three grade heifers, Sir Pietertje line. 
Prieed cheap. Number 15 De Laval Separator power 
attachment. NED PRINDLE, Greenfield, Nl. 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 Ibs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2-* 

For Sale—30 head of high grade Holsteins, fresh 
cows and springers. E. E, LEWIS, R. R. 3, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 3-2 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 lbs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Four Handsome Holstein heifer calves and registered 
male calf. First check $110. ALFAKORN FARM, 


Eyansyille, Wis. 4-2 
Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, registered, 
3100. ALFAKORN FARM, Evansville, Wis. 2-5 


if you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 


at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. HH. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


I have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
“Guernsey cattle on hand for salee RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. q-* 

Grade Guernseys. Springing and fresh cows and 
first class heifers from an area tested county. Clean 
«attle at right prices from a breeder with 30 years 
experience. Can also furnish grade or registered Hol- 
steins. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 19-Spl 

Guernsey Bulls For Sale. A. R. breeding, excellent 
individuals, nicely marked and in fine condition. Also 
two pure-bred heifer calves four months old. BRIAN 
L, RUNDELL, Livingston, Wisconsin. x 4-2 

My Entire Herd grade Guernseys and four pure 
breds. Big producers. Clean herd. Result of 20 
year’s breeding. A bargain. FRANK PEPIN, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 3-2 

For Sale—Special offering 2 registered Guernsey 
heifer calves and 1 bull not related. See display ad 
page 226. LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, Homer 
Rundell, Livingston, Wis. 1-* 

Registered Guernsey Bulls, serviceable age. Guar- 
anteed breeders. Accredited herd. Bargains. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 3-2 

Guernsey Bulls for sale, 4 to 13 months. Dam’s 
record 650 lbs. fat. Popular breeding. Write DALE 
£. RUNDELL, Livingston, Wisconsin. 3-3 

Six Guernsey bulls, three to fifteen months old. 
Registered. Federally tested. BAPTIST HOME, 
Ironton, Mo. 

For Sale—Grade Guernsey cows, fresh and close 
springers. M. GOLDSMITH, Genesee Depot, Wis. 4-2 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers. are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For:prices write H. W. 


GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15=* 
High Grade Guernseys.. Justamere Guernsey Farm 
is offering your choice of herd, no reactors, 60 day 


retest guaranteed if they go into clean place. Fresh, 
springing and fall cows. Prices very reasonable. 
CHAS. W. BLOTT, Mukwonago, Wis. 17-* 

Guernseys for sale. Rock County Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association Co-operative. Write FARM BUREAU, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 2-4 

Guernsey Herd for Sale—20 heavy producing, young, 
high grade cows, T. B. tested, free from disease. 
Priced reasonable. WALTER KEMP, Caen ts 


Wisconsin, 

Purebred Jersey calf herd. Two senior heifers, 
junior bull. Good type and breeding. Price $190 
f. o. b. Ft. Madison, Iowa. Write HARRY STEIN. 


Registered Brown Swiss Bulls 1 to 11 months old 
from high producing cows. WM. REHBERG, Tomah, 
Wis. 

For Sale—Brown Swiss bull twenty months old, 
best of breeding. P. J. GLAUS, Ellsworth, Wis. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Bull 3 or 4 years old, son of Sir Bess 
Ormsby Fobes. Must be good individual from a year 
record dam and light in color. ALFRED HAIGH, 
Alma, Wisconsin. 


STOCK BUYER 


Dairy cattle bought on commission. W. STRAUSS, 
Route 5, Watertown, Wis. 4-2 
SWINE 
Large Yorkshire boars and bred gilts. MILTON 
HAND, Center Point, Iowa. 2-4 
FOXES 


Alaskan Blue and Silver Black Foxes—Breeder- 
agents wanted, who will start with our foxes, in- 
sured 12 months, express paid. Booklet free. Twenty 


year references, six banks. CLEARY BROS. FOX 

FARMS, Seattle, Washington. 20-12 
DOGS 

Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 

~workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 

reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 

Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-% 


For Sale—Pedigreed German Police pups; largest of 
reed, $20. GLEN HANSON, Ionia, Iowa. 

Pure-bred police pups and dogs. Vine stock, peppy 
and bright. WALTER LEYH, Bertha, Minnesota. 

Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
preeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
WrittNfor, free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP.. £30 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 


~ PECANS 


tive Pecans prepaid, 
er abet Nati Okla, 


cracked 45 cents 


pound. ERRY, Axdmore, 
ot LUMBER 
Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Fence Posts 


lirect from manufacturer to you. Send _ bill 
shipped vored prices, LANSDOWN, Box 9098, Ever: 


ett, Washington. 


MACHINERY 
For Sale—Slightly used 6 H. P. International 
gasoline or kerosene engine. Will guarantee con- 


dition. First check for $75.00 takes this bargain. 
L. G. JOHNSON, Box 217, Whitetvater, Wis. 3-2 
No More Infected Quarters. Use the Automatic Air 


Trap Milk Tube. Practically eliminates infection. 
$1.00 each, postpaid. Agents wanted. Money back 
if not satisfied. H. C. GLISSMANN, Jr., Patentee, 


Sta. B., Omaha, Nebr. 3-2 

For Sale—New latest type double unit Empire milk- 
er, for $70.00 or complete with pump, tank, gauge and 
release valve at $150.00. BENJ. TE GROTENHUIS, 
Hospers, Iowa. 

Wanted—Farmers, who would like to make $20.00 
or more per acre by growing soybeans with the corn, 
to write for 36 page book. Address L. C. NOTBOHM, 
Rome, Wisconsin. 2-3 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

Separator Bargain for quick sale. Seven new separa- 
tors in original boxes. F. J. NICHOLS, Box 355, 


Lansing, Michigan. 3-4 

For Sale—New Page electric, two unit milker, 
$200.00. Cost $315.00. H. E. ANDERSON, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 3-2 


Wanted—Equipment for small pasteurizing plant. 
Address BOX 299, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Sale—Gearhart Knitting Machine, new model. 
Practically new. Bargain. MRS. R. W. PETERSOM, 
St. Elmo, Alabama. 

Wanted—De Laval milker for engine power, De 
Laval separator electric drive, farm electric plant. 
Must be complete, perfect condition and bargain, Ad- 
dress BOX 297, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Milking machine units for sale. Three Pine Tree 
milking machine units, motor and pump. Used only 
10 months. Price $290. Address HENRY M. SMITH, 
eare George J. Sayer Farm No. 1, Mc Henry, [linois. 

For Sale—Large size Swinson Grubber with one 
inch long wire rope for first check of $30.00 and $20.00 
in two months. NORWOOD FARMS, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, 

For Sale—One 32 volt single unit Hinman milker. 
Used one season, good as new, bargain. MATHEW 
MICHEL, Spragueville, Iowa. 

For Sale—New portable electric two-cow milker com- 
plete. Fully guaranteed. Special bargain at $75.00. 
FROST ENGINEERING CO., Oak Park, Ill. 

Wanted—Two Surge milker units. HARRY O’CON- 
NOR, Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for free samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 13-19 

Our New Household Device washes and dries win- 


dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
outfit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd St., Fairfield 


Iowa. 3-2 

We pay $200 monthly salary, furnish car, and ex- 
penses to sell our Guaranteed Poultry and Stock Pow- 
ders. BIGLER COMPANY, X352, Springfield, Ill. 4-3 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen wanted to sell ‘‘Waukesha Mineral Feed.” 
Exclusive territory, good commissions. Ask for par- 
ticulars now. H. J. WELSH, Box 111, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2-8 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewing. 4 Ilbs., 
$1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money, pay postmaster on 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users. 
UNITED FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 2-4 

Homespun Tobacco. Chewing or smoking 5 Ibs. 
$1.25, ten $2.00; cigars, $1.80 for fifty, $3.25 for 100. 
Guaranteed. Pipe free. Pay when received. FARM- 
ERS’ UNION, Paducah, Ky. 2-4 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing or smok- 
ing, 5 lbs, $1.25; ten $2.00. Cigars $2.00 for 50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 4-2 

Homespun Tobacco—Guaranteed chewing or smok- 
ing 5 pounds $1.00; 10, $1.75. Pipe free. Pay when 
received. UNITED FARMERS, Bardwell, Ky. 3-4 


CREAMERIES 


For Sale—Creamery in large California city. Manu- 
facturing 1000 to 1500 pounds of butter daily. Butter 
sold to local stores. Address BOX 991, Opktene 
California. 1-4 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS_ 


Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 


MATTRESSES 
Mattresses made any size, low factory prices, Cata- 
log free. PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, Peoria, 
Illinois. 3-10 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Amazing Trial Offer! One Kodak roll film devel- 
oped; 6 fine glossy prints; only 15c. ASSOCIATED: 
PHOTO, Box 1463-L, Cincinnati, O. 3-4 

Trial Offer! Roll developed and 6 prints 25c or six 
prints from negatives 20c. Send 10c extra for 5x7 
enlargement from best exposure. KULINKER FILM 
SERVICE, Dyersville, Iowa, Box 507W. 


BABY CHICKS 


lf you want more eggs and larger profits our Ac- 
credited high-egg yield White or Buff Leghorn chicks 
will be your choice. Catalog free. RIVERVIEW 
HATCHERY, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Pure Bred Chicks from high egg producing breed- 
ers. - All breeders Hogan tested and strictly culled 
for correct size, type, color, and health; correctly 
mated for high egg production. Write for our new 
free ‘‘Poultry Profits’? book containing yaluable in- 
formation for the poultry raiser. Liberal discount 
on all orders booked early. Pure bred chicks of all 
standard breeds’ for immediate delivery. WEDGE- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Box 188, Pontiac, Ill. 3-* 

Baby Chicks from culled, inspected flocks. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. EVERGREEN POULTRY FARM, 
Kewaunee, Wis. 4-6 


POULTRY 


drum, Minnesota. 


Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse Geese, McCRADIB, ae 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In the San Joaquin Valley of California farming 
is now a paying business, feeding millions of people 
in towns. Dairying, hogs, poultry and fruit should 
yield a good income. A small one-family farm, with 
little hired labor, insures success. You can work 
outdoors all the year. Best crops to plant are well 
proved. Selling is done co-operatively in established 
markets. Newcomers welcome, The Santa Fe Railway 
has no land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illustrated San 
Joaquin folder and get our paper, The Earth, free for 
six months. C. L, SEAGRAVES, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 951. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago. 26-6 

100 Acres and modern home. Dairy and complete 
equipment. Road being improved, little over an hour 
to Syracuse, 2 miles RR, high school, etc., bus ser- 
vice; can use hay loader all over the 65 acres, tillage, 
good alfalfa land, excellent spring brook water, 10 


acres woodland, variety fruit; good 9-room house, 
bath, furnace, electricity, cemented cellar, hardwood 
floors, storm windows; 16 swing stanchions in main 


barn, cement floor, also ell, silo, cemented milk house, 
new hennery, garage, etc. $5500 takes it and for 
quick sale, 7 cows, 7 heifers, auto, 3 horses (2600 Ib. 
team) «40 hens, all hay, grain, fodder, vegetables, 
hay loader, harnesses, grain drill, gas engine, full line 
machinery included; only $2000 cash. W. H. MAY- 
NARD, Strout Agency, P. O. Bldg., Canastota, N. Y. 

Dairy—Have an ideal location for a dairy close to 
Casper. Will sell at a sacrifice, irrigated, ditches 
all in, water right fully paid, gravity flow from the 
Platte river, bottom land, sandy loam soil, under cul- 
tivation, 320 acres—more acreage can be arranged for 
—5 room house, large barn, fenced and out buildings. 
$70.00 per acre, 1-3 cash, 5 years on the balance. 
Casper and vicinity ship in 75% of her dairy pro- 
ducts. 40,000 population for a market and milk whole- 
sales at 25c per gallon. For further particulars write J. 
E. NELSON, 1044 E. First St., Casper, Wyoming. 4-2 

Arizona Alfalfa Land—Solid section, whole or quar- 
ters, all in alfalfa, yields seven tons per acre year. 
Center of dairying, winter vegetable and cotton dis- 
tricts. Three railroad shipping points, grade and high 
schools, alfalfa mill and cotton gin within one mile. 
On paved highway. Land bottomless sandy loam. Am- 
ple irrigation water from Roosevelt Dam. Priced for 
quick sale. Ideal location for large dairy outfit or 
group of dairymen. Home market creamery and con= 
densery. Year-round pasture, no. cold winters, no 
expensive barns needed. For complete data and terms 
address ARIZONA FARM HOMES, 715 Heard Bldg., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Dairying in the Ozark Region of Southern Missouri 
and Northern Arkansas means 9 or 10 months open 
grazing—pure mountain spring water—wonderful grass 
—mild and healthful climate. Proximity of the great 
markets of St. Louis, Kansas City and Memphis makes 
quick delivery and good prices. Prosperous growing 
communities, good schools and fine hard surfaced 
roads. Land can be bought or farms rented at prices 
that insure good profits. Write for full information 
about this land of great opportunity. FRISCO RAIL- 
WAY, 884 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 23-Spl 

2000 -Middle West farmers moved to Oregon in 
last two years, after thorough investigation. They 
like our mild winters, cool summers, with no severe 
storms to ruin a season’s work and destroy property. 
Fine roads and schools, productive soil, good official 
bulletins and illustrated facts booklet, free. Land 
Settlement Department, OREGON STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 265 Oregon Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 3-4 

Dairy Farms Big Opportunity: South Florida where 
fast growing population makes high priced markets— 
richest muck and prairie land grows all year forage, 
as well as fruit and truck crops. Good water, good 
transportation, two cross state highways, paved, bor- 
ders property. Two mainline railroads nearby, adja- 
cent to the fast developing, beautiful Ridge Section. 
One of the best dairy developments in the state ad- 
joins this. Both east and west coast cities market 
available. Prices of milk very high. Cost of feed low. 
Large holdings to choose from. For further informa- 
tion write M. W. WOOLSEY, 430 South Michigan 
Avenue, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 2-3 

For Sale—Stock farm, 837 acres, Halifax County, 
Virginia, 10 miles from South Boston, 5 miles Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, near Southern Railway, 44 mile high- 
way, schools and churches, on Dan River with fine 
water power undeveloped. Land slightly rolling, more 
than % open or in cultivation. 200 acres fine pasture 
land, well watered, several tenant houses, tobacco and 
cattle barns, etc. Ideal climate. Bargain price with 
terms to quick purchaser. C. W. TEAGUE, 311 Geer 
Bldg., Durham, North Carolina. 4-2 

Valley-View !{2-acre farm. 12 cows, horses, hay, 
corn, potatoes, buckwheat, vegetables, also machinery, 
tools, 3 calves, bull, poultry included; only 15 min. 
drive city over state road; pleasant 9-room house, A-1 
large basement barn, spring watered pasture, wire 
fences, wood & timber should pay for all. Only 
$3400 to settle affairs quickly, part cash. Details pg. 
27 big Illus. Catalog. Copy free. STROUT AGEN- 
CY, 255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 

Modern fully equipped dairy and stock farm in full 
operation near Durham, N. C€. 160 acres all clear 
and high state of cultivation. New 7-room house, two 
other cottages, two large 2-story stock and feed barns, 
new 30-stanchion dairy barn, new brick milk house. 
Other necessary outbuildings. Long terms. Imme- 
diate possession. BOX 249, Durham, N. C. 4-2 

120 Acre good dairy farm for sale. Level clay 
loam. 75 miles north from Detroit, on good gravel 
road. Large brick house, silo, double barn, good out 
buildings. Good school across road. 3 miles south 
east Mayville, good milk or cream markets. $75.00 
per acre, one-third down, balance easy terms 6%. Ad- 
dress owner. E. D. CARTWRIGHT, Mayville, Mich. 4-2 

160 Acre improved dairy farm for sale in village 
limits. Good buildings, excellent soil. Splendid 
markets, school. Haye carried large herds cattle and 
hogs so farm is in good paying condition. Owned 
farm over 40 years, wish,to retire. Priced to sell. 
TARR BROS., New Auburn, Chippewa Co., Wis. 3-* 

Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’’—160 acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cows; small cash payment, balance 
half cream check. Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 3-5 

For Sale—540 acre well improved dairy farm one 
mile from Hettinger, the county seat—a good, live 
town. Good new buildings, house wired for electricity, 
excellent water. For terms and particulars address 
owner, J. A. BALSIGER, Hettinger, N. Dakota. 2-3 

For Sale—Modern stock and dairy farm, 426 acres 
located’ in southern N. Y., on improved highway. 
Best farm buildings in county. Price $25,000. Photos 
and description on request. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, 
Lisle, N.Y. 

For Sale or Sears improved dairy farm, 155 
acres, located on the edge of city limits Fergus Falls, 
Minn. Possession Mar. 1, 1927. ULLAND LAND 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 2-3 

Fine Dairy Farms for sale, 100 to 300 acres, good 
dairy communities, prices reasonable. Trust Depart- 
ment, LAKE CITY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Lake City, Minnesota. 

Sale or Trade—160 acre farm, level, all cultivated, 
good soil. Easy terms or trade for threshing machin- 
ery, tractors, automobiles, live stock, anything can 
usa. W. T. BOSLEY, Rugby, N. Dak. 

197 Acres, good dairy farm, -6 miles west Oshkosh, 
$25,000. Will trade for another farm nearer Milwau- 
kee. Or will rent on usual fifty-fifty basis. BP. O. 
BOX 789, Milwaukee. 

Opportunity on Calhoun Highway all year especially 
Dairying Danish System. No exploitation. Eleemosy- 
nary Corporation. Address PRESIDENT HANNA, 
Clinton, South Carolina. 

For Sale—280 acre dairy farm five miles Rice Lake, 
4%, mile cheese factory. Good road. Write MRS. 
CHARLES Q. WHALLON, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Wonderful opportunities for economical dairying and 
chicken raising. Write CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Quitman, Georgia. 

Vernon, Monroe and LaCrosse County farms. Ad- 
dress T, J. THORSON & SON, Westby, Wisconsin. 

120, Taylor County, Wisconsin. Sell or trade. L, 
J. Sicheneder, Waconia, Minn. 

Equipped Farm, modern convenience. ELI A. 
SHORT, Georgetown, Delaware. 4-2 

Will Sell or Rent choice alfalfa land. Farm on kigh- 
way and railroad. DR. SPARKS, Demopolis, Ala. 3-2 


February 25, 1927 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 2 


The Great Northern Railway serves an acricaiie 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida} 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. §e 
for free books desoribing opportunities. Improy 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N, R 
St. Paul, Minn, 24 


FARMS WANTED : 
Wanted—Equipped farm; give price, etc. Te: 
RAISLER, 6700 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill.  § 


Want 80 to 160 acres close to town, WALT. M 
MER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee, 


FOR RENT 
For Rent—1000 acre stock ranch, located ne 
Newburg, Phelps County, Missouri. 800 acres fence 
hog tight, good buildings, near school, ranch spri 
watered. If interested write W. E. WALLER, ee 
City, Iowa for terms and full particulars. 
Wanted—A good renter for a dairy farm. One ‘ 
can furnish his own equipment and half of cows a 
hogs. WEBSTER, Hudson, Wisc. ‘ 


HAY 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered pric 
¥ 
li 


ene MILLER & CO., 192 No, Clark St., 
cago, - 

Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale, Wr 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guarante 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago, 2) 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Route 
Perrysburg, Ohio. oe 


Wholesale hay and straw. Write us for pric 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timo 


J. D. REID & CO.,. 79 Board of Trade, he 
Illinois, 
Hay—Alfalfa and other kinds. Get our deitte 
prices) We serve you best. W. A. FERSON H, 
& GRAIN COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. © + 
Alfalfa and all kinds hay. Ask for delivered pric 
HARRY D. GATES COMPANY, Jackson, Mic 


gan, 

If You Want Alfalfa Hay, wire us. Government | 
spection and grades at shipping point. PERRY LA 
BORN, Garden City, Kansas. si 

Alfalfa—Montana common 96%-plus purity, 100 n 
$11.00. Genuine Grimm 10. 1b. sample, prepaid $3.i 
MONTANA SEED CO., Glasgow, Montana. 4 

Baled Alfalfa Hay $20.00 per ton, carloads, F, 
B., Thiensville, Wis. GEORGE F. O’NEIL, Tr 
Company Building, Milwaukee. 

For Sale—Alfalfa and other hay, car lots, cH 


B. WING, Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Okio, 2 
Hay For Sale—Any kind in carloads. GEO. 
FREDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. a 


Alfalfa Hay for sale. Get our delivered prices. 
H. HALL CO., Kansas City, Ma 


MINERAL FEEDS Fa 


Feed—Cow County Mineral Feed as fed by Wau 
sha County Dairymen. Send $2.50 for 100 pound tr 
bag. WAUKESHA MINERAL PRODUCTS C0 


PANY, Waukesha, Wis. sid 
FEED BAGS 2 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest pri 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. ‘ 


SEEDS 


Jacques Seed Corn—Grown from my own pure bi 
select breeding stock, under my personal superyisi 
in North Wisconsin. Selected from. standing sti 
before frost, dried out perfectly in my new dry hou 
equipped with individual ear racks, furnace heat a 
forced ventilation. Every bushel carefully test 
95-100% germination and strong vitality. Ti 
and certified by Wisconsin Experiment Associati 
Sold subject to thirty days test. Get reliable s 
from North Wisconsin’s largest seed corn grow 
Golden Glow, Cold Resistant Golden Glow, Silver Kii 
Minnesota Thirteen, Jacques’ Northern Yellow De 
Wisconsin 25. Also the highest grade Grimm Alfa 
in officially labeled and sealed bags, pedigreed o 
and barley. Write for illustrated booklet and vee 
WM. H. JACQUES, Box H, Prescott, Wis. 


Winter Hardy  Registered-Certified fancy ‘gr 
Grimm Alfalfa seed, bags free, 35¢ per pound. No 
Dakota State Seed Commissioner has inspected, te 
ed, sealed each sack. This Alfalfa guaranteed to o 
form ta seed laws of your State. We still have lim 
ed supply Sweet Claver seed. Write for free samp 
and delivered prices on Alfalfa and Sweet Clover. J 
tractive special prices on club orders. NORTH D 
KOTA GRIMM ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, State C 
lege Station, Fargo N. D. Co-operative organizati 
of over 500 growers. i 

Buy Your Grimm Alfalfa Seed direct from | 
Introducer, and know that your foundation bes 
pure, pedigreed seed, bred from the o 
Acclimated to severe northwest pase 
since 1857. A. B. LYMAN, Introducer, Excelsi 
The home of Grimm Alfalfa. ae 

Alfalfa Seed—Do you know why your alfalfa win 
killed? You no doubt did not use hardy gro 
WESODAK alfalfa seed. The seed we market 
grown by our members who live in Western So! 
Dakota. We market from producer to consumer. © 
grow S. D. No. 12, Registered Grimm and Cossa 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of variety, W) 
for price and samples to THE WESTERN SOU! 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EXCHAN( 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, S. D, 

Wisconsin grown Registered and Certified Seed Co 
Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clovers, Timothy, highest qu 
ity Grimm Certified and common Alfalfa seed. Se 
priced right and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Wi 
for free catalog. POPP & LANG SEED CO., aeft 
son, Wisconsin, 

Plant Kudzu for Hay and Pasture—More nuteiti 
than alfalfa and yields more. Grows on well drail 
soil without lime or fertilizer. Never has to be. 
planted and never a pest. Write for informati 
CHEROKEE FARMS, Monticello, Florida. mh. 

Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed direct fr 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and best. S¢ 
postal for samples and folder for full informati 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, S. D. ee 

Certified seed corn and Grimm alfalfa. Pure gt 
seeds, seed grains and poultry supplies. Booklet 
seed bargains free. Write NORTH STAR Mi 
Cokato, Minn. ‘ i 

Grow O. K. Beardless Barley. New two-row 
stiff straw, heavy, productive. Purity 99.36, Exc 
lent opportunity for first growers. Write for inform 
tion. LONGACRE FARM, Phelps, N. Y. a! 

We Specialize in White Blossom sweet clover ¢ 
Grimm alfalfa seed. For best seed and_prices w 
us. SEBENS BROTHERS, Milnor, N. Dak, | 

Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.80 per bushel; Searii 
sweet” clover, 95% pure, $5.00; bags free. GHOR 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. = 2 

Seed Corn—Dependable, vigorous, Several vi 
eties. Experienced growers. Satisfaction guste 
Write for prices. Supply limited. JOHNSON & 4 


NESON, Dassel, Meeker County, Minnesota. — 
Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed. White and yel 
sweet clover. Reasonable prices. SAM BOB! 
Newell, South Dakota. a 
For Sale—Seed corn: Silver King, Golden @ 
test 95%, $7 per bushel; 1 mile Wisconsin li 
CHESTER KEISTER, Orangeville, Illinois. _ 


Hardy Alfalfa—Clovers and all farm or gar 
seeds direct from growers at money saving pri( 
New seed book. Free. FARMER SEED & NU 
SERY CO., 69 First Avenue, Faribault, Minn. 

For Sale—Canadian Field Peas. Write for “pri 
FROSCH & SONS, Grimms, Wisconsin. 


PRINTING 
We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tess, 
for farmers all over the nerage Our 
please you. Write us now _ so 
supply on hand, HOARD’S ‘Dark 
DEPT,, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


vestigate before buying harness. Send for ‘‘Wear- 
>’ catalog. Pay $5.00 after thirty days free trial. 
, monthly payments. JOHN NICHOLS CO., 
Erie Avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 1-4 
rainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
from manufacturer to consumer. $1.75 for Car- 
of 300 if remittance accompanies order. Postage 
. if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 
nghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Michigan. 4-4 
y one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
s and be able to give accurate information re- 
ing the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
nodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
, records, service date, ete.). Also service record, 
tion table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
RYMAN. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


TESTERS WANTED 


ftéen Testers Wanted for one year in Wisconsin 
Testing Associations to start about March 1st 
April 1st. Prefer single men over twenty-one 
3, experienced in feeding dairy cattle and operat- 
a Babcock tester. Give two references of previous 
oyers. Write A. J. CRAMER, Dairy Records 
3, Madison, Wisconsin. 

wa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
$900 per year and up, plus board. Training 
ses offered. Give age, experience, references first 


r. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
E, Ames. 


20-* 


dvertising in this department is Se per word. 
Remit in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


sire connection with estate or commercial estab- 
nent which demands married, experienced agricul- 
| graduate, manager or herdsman. Either soil, 
al husbandry or meritorious dairy proposition. 
faction, guaranteed. Special milk, cheeses, butter, 
ream, plant operation. Feeding for milk, official 
, (good A. R. records, fine show ring ribbons.) 
ime farm, crop production experience. Present 
» four years. Desire constructive, cooperative po- 
n, recommends will: bedr strictest investigation. 
lable April first. J. A. GHRE, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
anted—Position of responsibility, by young mar- 
man with small family, on farm as herdsman 
orking farm manager. Understand breeding, feed- 
testing, showing, farming in every department, in- 
ng poultry and orcharding. A No. 1 calf man. 
ble of handling any proposition. Can furnish 
of references as to honesty and. ability from past 
byers. Address BOX 308, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
rm and Estate Manager wishes first class propo- 
1 preferably central west. 39, married, one child. 
ars practical experience, college graduate, proven 
itive ability. A. R. work, showing, dairy cattle, 
poultry, farm and landscape work. Present 
yyer selling out. Address BOX 303, care Hoard’s 
man. 
ne, 28 years, graduate Royal College of Agricul- 
Denmark, B. S. degree, 3 years’ experience as 
manager specializing in dairying, hogs, poultry, 
aising feed for stock, open for position Address 
eferences Edw. F. Green, Pres., Country Life 
my, Star, North Carolina. E. MEYER HAN- 
Star, North Carolina. 
rm Manager wants position by March 15th. Born 
reared on farm. College of Agriculture graduate. 
Managing 640 acre dairy and fruit farm. A. R. 
ience, Best references, including present em- 
rs, On request. Address BOX 311, care Hoard’s 
man, 
sition Wanted—In Central or Southern Wisconsin 
farmer, dairyman of ability, trained in breeding 
cows, and in raising dairy calves. Also in feed- 
lairy cows and in preparing them for exhibition. 
2ss BOX 441, La Crosse, Wis. 3-2 
inted—By refined middle aged lady, position as 
‘Keeper or institutional work. Life time ex- 
xe on farm and first-class hotel training. -No 
‘s need answer. Best of references. Address 
E. 11TH ST., APT. 305, Kansas City, Mo. 
nted—Position, by honest, reliable, experienced 
successful farm manager, experienced in all lines 
nm breeding, testing, showing and caring for 
cattle; field work and modern machinery. Ad- 
BOX 277, care of Hoard’s Dairyman. 3-2 
‘ition as Herdsman. College graduate. Years of 
ience in raising calves and feeding cows for pro- 
m. <A. R. O. work. Produce low B. C. milk. 
references. Available March 15th. Address 
315, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
‘dsman—Middle aged, single, experienced in A. 
wk, calf raising, feeding and general dairy work. 
¢ Guernseys or Jerseys. At liberty March first. 
ences. Address stating wages and particulars. 
312, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
irteen year old boy, strong, active, genial, pro- 
it, wants job as helper on farm or dairy farm. 
habits, willing worker. Would like permanent 
Am in school. Ready May Ist. Write BOX 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
nted on shares—Modern dairy farm, Wisconsin 
red, by young married man. Good caretaker. 
1 consider working by the year. References. 
ER CARTERON, Greenwood, Wis. 
Liberty March Ist—Reliable, capable, dairyman. 
r, fitter, showman, any branch dairy game. A-1 
nees. (WM. HENDRICKS, Winwood Farms, 
igton, Kansas. 
*m and Estate Manager skilled, capable execu- 
practical experience, wants position by first. of 
_ Present farm of 300 acres being sold. Best 
nees. JOSEPH S. KUTTLER, Trappe, Pa. 
nted—General farm work by year. Age 26, mar- 
small family. Can furnish references. State 
ks first letter. FRANK TEETOR, Lexington, 
(Ska, 
‘ition Wanted as manager large sheep or grain 
developing lands into ranches or resorts. Do 
bP Address BOX 307, care Hoard’s 
T . 
ker wants place on modern dairy farm, Am 
’ and reliable, member of Masonic fraternity. 
: North Dakota, Minnesota. Address BOX 306, 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 
ition as manager. College graduate, thoroughly 
fenced in dairy, poultry and hogs. A. R. O. 
Best_ of references. Available March 15th. 
‘ss BOX 314, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
mer-Bookkeeper—42, single, wants position where 
ig wanted. W. H. VENZKE, R. 2, Boyer- 
a. 
‘ried man wants position as farm 
| board 6 or 8 men. 
’s Dairyman, 
ition Wanted as farm foreman by experienced 
®. Married. For further particulars write GUST 
‘BL, Mukwonago, Wis. 
vied man wants position on farm. Experienced 
lines including herdsman work. Give particu- 
| and Wages first letter. Reference furnished. 
Ss JENSEN, Livingston, Wisconsin. 
ition Wanted in the West by farm hand with 
ng experience. Understand dairying, also team- 
nd handling tractors. Address BOX 301, care 


’s Dairyman. 
ation Wanted—Herdsman on large dairy. Ex- 
ce test cows, calf raising, etc. Age 27, married, 
\ild. Address BOX 298, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
ited—Position as cow tester or in creamery. 
j having short course at Cornell Jan. 1927. 
LAWTERLEIN, Cloverdale Farm, Tully, N. Y. 
ited—Position as working farm manager. Lifo 
ence, Best of reference. Can come at once, 
KELLER, Centerville, Indiana, 


manager, 
Write BOX 300, cara 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


POSITION WANTED 


Herdsman for unmistakably upright, first class party. 
Preferably staunch Catholic. Address BOX 310, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—March Ist, on 300 acre farm, working fore- 
man, married, Protestant, past 35, thoroughly ex- 
perienced with pure bred Holsteins, also hog raising 
and general farming. Must be able and willing to 
work hard, and able to handle men. Wife to board 
help. Give experience, size of family, and references. 
J. H. BURR, St. Charles, DL. 

Wanted—First class dairyman who understands 
handling and feeding Guernsey cows and a good calf 
raiser, Single man or newly married couple. Must 
be soher and industrious and furnish reference from 


former employer. Have up-to-date barn _ fully 
equipped. J. A. SIMPSON, R1, Pleasant Prairie, 
Wisconsin, 


Wanted—Married man with small family, for mod- 
ern dairy and grain farm, near Elkhart, Indiana. 
Must be an experienced dairyman. Five room house, 
garden, milk and some poultry furnished. $65.00 per 
month, bonus $120.00 for year of satisfactory work. 
Reference required. STARR FARM, C. V. Naville, 
Mer., Elkhart, Indiana, 

Wanted—Married or single man to work on dairy 
farm with pure-bred Jersey cattle, experienced in car- 
ing for Grade A milk, operating Surge milker and 
general farm work, good habits. State wages and 
reference in first letter. W. M. KNIGHT, Eagle, 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 

Wanted—Single assistant herdsman 15th of March 
or Ist of April with one of Michigan’s best Jersey 
herds. Must be Al milker and have experience with 
Jersey test cows. Good wages, opportunity for right 
man, State age, experience and reference. GEORGE 
PEDERSEN, Mer., Highland Farm, Shelby, Michigan. 

Wanted—Single men for modern Guernsey Farm 
Northern Illinois, able to milk 25 cows, and willing 
to do general farm work. Only men of good clean 
habits. Wages: $60, board, and room. Tell all about 
yourself in first letter. Give reference. Address BOX 
289, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 3-2 

Wanted—An experienced dairyman. One capable of 
handling a herd of 50 to 75 Holstein cows. Must be 
good dry hand milker and understand milking ma- 
chine. State wages expected in first letter. ' GEO. 
G. McDONALD, 502 West 9th St., Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 

Single Dairyman Wanted. Thoroughly trained 
dairyman wanted for supervising dairy work at Train- 
ing School in Pennsylvania. Good character and 
cleanliness necessary. References required. Wages 
$100 per month and complete maintenance. Address 
BOX 304, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Experienced single man for up-to-date 
creamery on: farm near thriving city in Illinois. Al 


man only, steady, dependable with thorough knotyl- 
edge. Good wages. Address BOX 309, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, 


Experienced Test Cow Feeder, either married or 
single wanted. An excellent opportunity with one of 
Wisconsin’s best Guernsey herds. The right man will 
be advanced as he demonstrates his worth. LARSENS 
FERN-DELL FARMS, Green Bay, Wis. 1-* 

Wanted—By March Ist, married herdsman for pure 
bred Guernsey herd. House, milk and garden fur- 
nished. State age, experience, size of family, and 
Wages expected in first letter. LLOYD RUNDFLL, 
Roberts, St. Croix County, Wisconsin. 3-2 

Farm Hand Wanted. Must be skilled in the use 
of machinery and Fordson Tractor, and of good char- 
acter. Good wages and complete maintenance for 
single man, or house, garden, ete. for married man. 
Address BOX 305, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—A 1 experienced working herdsman capable 
of taking charge and developing a first class herd in 
Wisconsin. Single or married without children. Give 
full particulars. Address JOHN H. ALCOCK, 3460 
Adams St., Chicago, Il. 

Wanted—Married man, small family, to work on 
dairy farm. Machine and hand milking. Must be 
reliable and clean habits, References required. Per- 
manent employment. Good wages. House, garden and 
milk. GEO. R. CONGLETON, Route 4, Burley, Idaho. 

Wanted—Single man to milk forty cows with a ma- 
chine and help with barn work. Must be a hustler 
and a good milker; $75.00 per month, board and room. 
$50.00 bonus every six months of service. E, F. 
GENTRY, Wallace, Idaho. 4-2 

Wanted—Girl to help with house work and cooking 
on modern dairy, family of three, four hired men, 
Must be good cook and clean. $30.00 per month, 
room and board. HORD BROS., Box 728, Mid West, 
Wyoming. = 

Wanted—An assistant manager for 400 acre ranch 
in northwestern Iowa. Must understand power ma- 
chinery and all field operations. Top wages. THE 
A. W. RANCH, Box 471, Laurens, Iowa. 

Railway Positions—Men, 17-40, wanting positions 
office or on trains, $125-$400 monthly, free passes, 
experience unnecessary. Write BAKER, Supt., 124, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1-24 

My dairyman leaves March 1st to farm for himself. 
I need a successor, capable of developing into a 


managing partner. J. A. THOMPSON, Brookville, 
Indiana, 

Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150—$250 monthly; 
also clerks, railroads everywhere (which position?). 


RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, 
New York. 3-2 
Wanted—Reliable single man for general work on 
dairy farm. Steady work. Give experience, age and 
wages. TRIANGLE FARMS, Watertown, Wis. 4-2 
Farm Hand Wanted at once, year around employ- 
ment for right party. Will not pay high wages. Light, 
power, and water systems. State wages. Can use 
elderly man. S. R. LEA, Melrose, Wisconsin. 
Wanted—Experienced and reliable man to work in 


milk room, single or man with small family. Ref- 
‘phe aan State wages. HOOKS DAIRY, War- 
then, a. 


Wanted—Married man to work in dairy. 
A, 1 milker. References required. Wages $100.00 
per month with house. Advancement for right party. 
SUNSET DAIRY, Winslow, Arizona. 

Help Wanted—Married and single dry hand milkers, 
good living conditions and chance for advancement. 
Write HARTMAN STOCK FARM, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wanted About March—Married couple for general 
farm work. Will pay $3 a day for a tryout. BLOOD- 
WOOD FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. 

Wanted—Married man for poultry and small dairy. 
Machine milking. Must be capable poultryman. Com- 
mission. W. J. HALL, Powell, Wyoming. 

Wanted—Man and wife, no children, for farm work. 


Must be 


Live with family, wife to help in house. BERT TUR- 
NER, Libertyville, Ilinois. 

Wanted—Married man to milk 50 cows, steady 
work. ADOLPH WHITNEY, Chino, Calif. 3-2 


Wanted—Single man for general farm work. $60 
month for right man. R. J. PAULSON, Riley, Wis. 
Wanted—Dependable girl to assist with housework 
on modern farm. Write BOX 186, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Wanted—Man for general farm work. No boozer. 
WARREN DEANS, Hammond, Wisconsin. 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


Dairy Feed Man Wanted 


Well established, reliable concern has opening 
for man, experienced in manufacturing and 
selling dairy feeds, to take charge of depart- 
ment. As man we want may now be em- 
ployed, applications will be received in strict 
confidence. Splendid opportunity for ambi- 
tious man. Address 


BOX 313, care HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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An Announcement— 


To Buyers of + + + 
Clean Dairy Cows 


| The Chicago Dairy 


Cow Exchange has 
been established as 
a market place for 
high quality, heal- 
thy, springing and 
fresh dairy cows. 


It will Open 
at 
9 A. M. 


MARCH 1 


It is strictly a mar- 
ket place where buy- 
er and seller. can 
conveniently meet, 
where the breeder 
can send his cows to 
be sold and where 
the buyer can easily 
find what he wants. 


We will have 100 Grade 


GUERNSEYS 
and HOLSTEINS 


for private sale at this mar- 
ket March ist. Every animal 
is either fresh or a heavy 
springer. Only cows from 
accredited counties, accred- 
ited herds or herds that have 
passed a clean test are ac- 
cepted at this market. 


These cattle will come direct- 
ly from the farms to our 
barn which is one of the 
horse barns of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show. 
They are unloaded from the 
express track directly into 
our barn. Every shipment 
goes out in carefully cleaned, 
disinfected cars. 


If you want healthy dairy 
cows from good herds, buy 
through the Chicago Dairy 
Cow Exchange. 

Write us today for complete informa- 
tion, We would like to send you our 
booklet, The Chicago Dairy Cow 
Exchange,” that will explain fully the 
service that the Exchange can render 
you. It costs you nothing. 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW EXCHANGE 


REID MURRAY, Manager 


Frost Teat Cups 


for pump type milkers 


Regardless of the size of the teat the patented 
construction of the Frost cup allows the teat 
to be perfectly braced during the entire suc- 
tion stroke. These cups support and gradu- 
ally massage all sizes of teats while the milk is 
being extracted. The action of the rubber 
liner produces the results of hand milking. 
Only one size necessary. Easy to clean, easy 
to assemble. Five-day money-back guarantee. 


$5 Complete Set of Four Cups 
FROST ENGINEERING CO. 
OAK PARK - 


Sy re 
Increase Your Soil Fertility 
R Ww And ground limestone will 
/ the necessary elements. 
Prices and booklets on request, 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE Co. 
a ee i ey 
ced ET oe st Ad NT TS 
Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost yery little more 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’'S 
DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Atkinson, 
Vis. =* 
Breeders Meet 
The annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Brown Swiss Breeders’ Associa- 
was one of the best attended meetings 
the association has ever had. Reports 
showed that the breed is constantly 
members have had an unusually good 
business during 1926. 
The program included an excellent 
Officers elected for 1927 are J. V. 
Segner, president; Jos. Verdick, vice- 
president; E. A. Ruehlke, secretary- 


supply in cheapest form 
] COLUMBIA, 
STATIONERY 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
Minnesota Brown Swiss 
tion, held Jan. 21 at University Farm, 
gaining strength in the state and the 
talk by Professor J. W. Gullickson. 
treasurer, 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sets the Pace- 


ASpeed Indicator Belloneach 
United States Cream Sepa- 
rator regulates its operation. 


Simple and positive in action, 
this device allows operators 
tomaintain the required num- 
ber of turns, only 42 or 48 
per minute, and eliminates 
overwork and needless labor 
of excess speeds. 


U.S. Cream 
Separators 


are manufactured 
in seven sizes — 
motor or engine at- 
tachments for the 
larger sizes. 
Prompt shipment 
can be made of 
complete separa- 
tors or repair parts 
for any style. 


Some desirable territories are 
open—— perhaps yours. 
Ask us for terms to agents. 


achine Co. Inc. 


BELLOWS FALLS, 


Vermon 


— 5S VERMONT, U.S.A. 


““Holco”’ E=:itse Corn 


Grows very tall, 14 to 16 feet, on good soil 
Some of our customers report having grown 
stalks 17 feet high. Very prolific, produces 
many large ears and makes the heaviest “and 
thickest fodder. A big money makey ‘for the 
Dairy farmer. Write for Catalog and prices. 


Holmes-Letherman Seed Co., 
Dept. 621, ‘Canton, Ohio 


ee Lee ee 
Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 
real farmers’ bargains. 


Buyers of Farrow (84 
Chixstart banking 
their winter ® 
| receipts. sooner e 
than raisers of fe 
unknown Chix. o 


y Our 200 eg¢ strain are r 


200 EGG STRAIN positive winter layers ® 
MORE WINTER EGGS 


This is the cry of thousands of poultry raisers. You can’t get blood out of a turnip. Neither 
When eggs are high and profits the greatest you can you expect to have laying chix from non- 
need Farrow Chix to fill the egg basket. Our laying hens. Be sure of winter eggs and order 
Star Matings White Leghorns—bred to produce our Star Matings. They are winners in egg 
200 egg pullets—can do this for you. A few contests. They will win for you. Tancred, Hol- 
dozen eggs in winter will more than pay dif- lywood, Barron blood lines. Chix from Ameri- 
ference in cost of these chix and common stock. ca’s Wonder Layers, 


Confidence, Service, Reliability --- 3 Million Farrow Chix a Season 
Quality Matings Farrow Chix March and April Delivery 


100 500 Special Matings 8c a chick higher and 
$11.00 $52.50 Farrow famous Winter laying Star Mat- 
13.00 62.50 seas Leghorns 6c a chick higher than 

. ual 
14.00 M 


: as 67.50 
Cuff Orp., Wh. Wyandottes, BI. . 8.00 15.00 72.50 

Farrow Chix produced under ‘‘American Cert-O-Culd’’ rules of the American Baby Chick Pro- 
ducers Ass’n. There are none better. Postpaid. 100% alive delivery. Write for 80 page catalog. Free. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES Dept.18 Peoria, illinois 


S. C.. White and Brown Leghorns 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, 


C. Reds, White Rocks 


—are hatched from | 

iTEALTHY, carefully 
selected, heavy producing Flocks in whose veins flows the 
blood of the most Noted and Heayy Laying Strains of 
the country, such as TANCRED, MARTIN, SHEPPARD, 
HOLTERMAN, QUEEN BESS and many others. CONTEST 
WINNEKS. We have the Cream of the Bred-To-Lay 
Flocks in the country. Birds showing extremely high records at many of the Official ieee Laying Contests 
are being introduced into our Breeding Peas. 


OUR BIG FREE COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK 


—shows our CHAMPION FOWLS in their natural colors and tells you all about them, together with detailed 
prices and testimonials and a great amount of information that will be of value to you. It’s Free. Order Today. 
BIG TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT allowed on all orders placed with us during the 

present month, Get your order in our office before 
midnight of the last day of this month and save ten per cent and be ee you will get your CHAMPION 
CHICKS this year when you want them. Member I. B. C. A. and A. B.C. P.A. 
References: Burnetts Bank or any business house in Eldorado. CHICKS 
POSTPAID AND FULL LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 298 


Our flocks of Pure Bred, High Quality, Heavy Laying Fowls are annually 
tested FOR BOTH WHITE DIARRHEA AND TUBERCULOSIS. This testing 

is done by Assistant State Veterinary under University of Illinois supervision. 35,000 

HENS UNDER TEST. LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD PRODUCING BLOOD 

TESTED CHICKS ONLY. Our Stock is selected especially for vigor and High Laying 

Qualitics and Ancestry in both male and female. We are not State Accredited but eligible for 
Accreditation, when we call for it. We will have ONE MILLION OF THESE CHICKS for our 
customers during 1927. We also give a SEVEN DAY GUARANTEE on our Chicks. Our prices are 
moderate and from $12 PER HUNDRED and up according to variety and number ordered. We will also 
allow BIG DISCOUNTS on Brooders. GET OUR BIG, FREE, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK FOR 
(927, before ordering Chicks elsewhere. Illustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their natural colors and con- 
tains a great amount of Information of value to you as well as detailed prices on our 15 leading Varieties. 
All Chicks Postpaid and 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Best of Shipping Facilities. Play Safe for 1927 
by Buying our GUARANTEED CHICKS from fully TESTED FLOCKS. Ref.—V¥irst Nat. 
LING’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwell, Prop., Box 524, ONEIDA, 


Bank of Oneida, 
ILLINOIS 


’ are hatched from bred-to-lay flocks Bo are, lee egg 
CAMPBELL S SUPER- -CHIX. ees from ee fhicks have the PE Peer we ie 
GROW. Cust rt Raising up to er cent, ales from leading pedigree trapnes' rains suc! 
as TANCRED, MARTIN, SHEPPARD, THOMPSON, OWEN FARMS, etc. Flocks inspected by State Vet. 
rigidly culled ‘and HOGAN TESTED. 'PROMPT SERVICE os Roue money! back. 


100 Per Cent Live Arrival Guar.--Prepaid 

Wh. “& B Br. Leghorns, Heavy Assorted sti. °95 $55. 5 $105 00 Champion Layers 
ANCONAS “ .ciacie'c ic s.cie slo ace cclcec.c vee ve ss ole 12.95 59.75 115.00] Winners Trapnest Rec- 
Barred Rocks, @. -&, B..C:sReds.'3<.. 13.45 64.75 128.00] ords, Contest Winners, 


Wh. & Buff eS Buff Orpington...... 14.95 71.75 133.00 


dot, 100, $14-95.. Columbian Wyandot, 100, $15.95. Mixed Chicks, 100, $10; 500,$47.25. Order right from 
Teed ce leaee time, oitee Catdlogyukebs Sebwdineistateanics CAMPBELL’S HATCHERIES, Box 512, Petersburg, Illinois 


Are trom good, pure-bred, vigorous flocks, bred for 


NKLER’S CHICKS heavy egg production, carefully selected and cared 


for in a manner to insure greatest vitality in the chicks. 


Full Livo Delivery Guaranteed—Prepaid 50 100 500 1000 

White and Brown Leghorns .....cccccsccsscoveceerteres $6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $100.00 

AMNCOMNAS i oii aiateieigio wisi cleiolersle eieje'siewie(ele aie gk bo 0) stpielarelnioim mermsies 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

Barred }|ROCKs ictal: a aujeiss dreraiale:s olejeiatin a cibiara aie \siaiereialetnsaintverd 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 

White & Buff Rocks, Reds .......e.e0. + lctertelslaes pein aies 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 

White Wyandots, (Butt Orpington 1700's elcidists sacle »claiela vis civiwiclee sattinie whe a aiiaiy 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Heavy WV ASS UTTER i/0' oiseticis oie aston] Heth cota Sala meietela tales y alowie. oaisielione ¢ Hotialee ian seis 6.00 11.00 52.50 100.00 
a eiwinte pie afeiaiain pala. s/a-aimiorete ciara al bwin Shale ri eiaielajel ore mue rere ae) aie RietOIaty 5.00 9. me us a 3.0) 


LARGEST ILLINOIS ACCREDITED HATCHERIES. All our Flocks are thoroughly inspected and culled by 
Inspectors under State authority. Our Flocks contain the blood of the best heavy laying Strains in the oe 
try, kept_on free range and properly cared for to insure Health and Vigor. YOU CANNOT DO BETTE 
ANYWHERE! 100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed -- Prepaid. 

100 300 500 1000 


S. C. White & Brown Leghorns oie re $37.50 $60.00 $115.00 


Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds..... 43.50 70.00 135.00 Choice Heavy Chicks for 
White & Buff Rocks, R. C. Reds 16.00 46.50 75.00 145.00 Parollors 100,314; 800 540 mo 
Buff Orpington, BI, Minorca... 16.00 46.50 75.00 145.00 100, $12;°300, $34.50: 500, $55 
White Wyandottes ........... 17.00 49.50 80.00 155.00 


White Orpingtons, White peer 100, $18: 800, $52.50. ele Brahmas, fon $19. Jersey Black Oy oe 
2. Pekin Ducklings, 100, $25. Chicks 1¢ higher than 100 rate. 25 Chicks 2c higher than 100 
Gatnlogs Ref..-First National Bank CORN BELT HATCHERIES, Box 35, GIBSON CITY, “TiLINOIS 


- WALDBESER- 
QCHICKS~FOR PROFITS/ 


, CHICKS AND SERVICE. Thatis what we give. BIG TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT 
on all Onie received during this month. Only one-fourth deposit required, 
SAVE NEY. BUY NOW our Healthy, Vigorous, Pure Bred Chicks from Heavy 
Paying t Naas full Live Delivery, 
re 
s. ant White Leghorns, - 
Barred Rocks, Reds, ‘Anconas, . 
White Rocks and Wyandots, . . 
White and Buff Orpingtons . e 4 Ste 
50, $9.50; 100, $18; 500 $88. Asstd, 100, $12; 500, $57.50; 1000 $113. Order from this ad. Get ti 
Wate uu want thems,’ Het; Morton State Bank, » MORTON 2Y, Chris’ Waldbeser, Jr., Prop, BOX 23, MORTON, ILLINOIS 
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Plan Now For 1928 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN:—To get eggs 
during the winter of 1927—1928 we 
must begin to plan our work now. 
June hatched chicks will not give us 
the greatest profits next winter. If 
we must skirmish around for a place 
to put our brooder stove just before 
the chicks come, or if the house for 
the laying flock‘is not in readiness 
until December or January, we will 
never be able to overcome our handi- 
cap. 

Our egg yield this winter was the 
best, we ever had. Beginning early 
in .October our pullets rapidly in- 
creased their production until in De- 
cember we found them giving us a 


It is better to have the hawks + 
an occasional bird in the field { 
to lose a greater number from we 
or disease on old infected groun 

The cockerels were sold as soo 
the market would take them. §| 
milk was fed freely until August ‘ 
when a few pullets began to lay. 
substitution of water for the sg! 
milk and heavier feeding on w 
grain checked the tendency of 
pullets to act as if they were gr 
up, thus holding down the produce 
of half sized eggs to the minimur 

We profited by an expensive le 
two years ago when a laying h 
was started in August but not 
ished until late in November, so 
the pullets were not housed unt 
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PULLETS AT PASTURE ON THE BRILL FARM 


sixty per cent yield which was con- 
tinued right through the month of 
January when this was written. This 
was the period when egg prices were 
high and our flock gave us a substan- 
tial profit. Yet the plans for this 
period were laid almost a year in 
advance. 

We placed our order for chicks in 
December, 1925, for at that time it 
so happened that we were able to 
call on our hatchery operator and 
talk matters over. We then placed 
our order to be delivered the week of 
April 5th. This hatchery has been 
on the accredited list of the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Markets since the 
inspection was begun and has fur- 
nished us with uniformly good stock 
for several years. 

By April 1st our brooder houses 
were cleaned, disinfected, and moved 
on clean ground where no poultry had 
ranged for several years. The brood- 
er stoves were installed and in work- 
ing order. Chick guards were in the 
corners and a sheet of galvanized 
iron fourteen inches wide and ten 
feet long was ready to confine the 
chicks close to the hover during the 
first few days. Feed trays and drink- 
ing fountains were ready for use. 
An ample supply of ground yellow 
corn, standard middlings, pearl grit, 
and bone meal was on hand ready to 
be used in the Wisconsin chick ration 
or, as it is sometimes called, the 80— 
20 mixture. 

Early in June the brooder houses 
were hauled out into a sweet clover 
pasture where the growing chicks re- 
mained for the summer. The health, 
vigor, and development of the flock 
on this range were indeed surprising. 


snowstorm had made its appeara) 
As a result the pullets came into } 
production a month later than i 
should have done, and a month’ 
it was forever lost. Last fall an 
dition to the first house was buill 
was in shape to house the pullet 
October Ist. At that time, over: 
per cent of the pullets were 
grown, fat, and had a good comb! 
velopment which indicated that 
were ready to go to work. Té 
weeks later the remaining pu’ 
were brought home. Less crové 
quarters, with good feeding duf 
this period, had also put them in {0 
shape for winter laying, and | 
some skimmilk, a laying mash, ai 
floor covered with litter in whieht 
scratch feed was scattered, the 1 
soon felt at home in winter q! 
ters. 

The results have been as we i 
shown in the beginning of this | 
cle. What we have endeavore(t 
show is that a high winter egg }! 
is not due to a few last minute r# 
or preparations, but is the result! 
complete year round program 
lined nearly a year in advance. | 

Wisconsin. WALTER C. BRIT 


Minerals in the Ratio! 


Efficient feeding seems to be 
foundation upon which success | 
any kind of live stock is based. ! 
one is unable to grow the young s/¢ 
to maturity or feed the mature f 
mal for economical production, 
venture is bound to be a failure. 


for less than the selling pelle 0 
the margin. between. cost of ee 


yn and market price usually indi- 
tes the profit. An understanding 
this is necessary since price of 
» feed is not the sole index. A 
eap mixture may not always give 
2 highest returns. 

A lot of well intended information 
s been offered in the past that was 
ly as true as conditions at that 
ne allowed. It required the estab- 
hment of the importance of miner- 
; and vitamins to really allow a full 
derstanding of feed combinations 
d flock requirements. 


One can compose an interesting 
iry story by using the composition 

an egg as a basis for feeding. 
ith a known amount of protein in 

egg and the same of grain, one 
n determine how many bushels of 
1eat are required to make a dozen 
gs. That is an amusing game for 
me cold winter evening but doesn’t 
1d anywhere. It is just about as 


tional to compile a ration on that 
sis as to figure the speed of a car 
- the size tire that is used. 


Wisconsin Accredited Hatcheries 


F kets. 
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When a pullet is hatched there are 
hundreds of minute egg yolks com- 
bined’ into the cluster that is called 
the ovary. These resemble a bunch 
of grapes and vary in size from those 
so small that they are barely dis- 
tinguishable up to that of the fully 
developed egg yolk. The ovary is lo- 
cated near the back, on the left side, 
between the lungs and kidneys. The 
number of these that can mature is 
probably determined by breeding and 
those that will by feeding and man- 
agement. 

When, by proper feeding, the yolk 
reaches maturity, it breaks from the 
skin that encloses it and drops into 
the oviduct. 

The first deposit by the oviduct 
wall is the heavy, dense albumen 
called the chalaza that holds the yolk 
suspended. Many people think that 
this determines the fertility or infer- 
tility of an egg. In succession the 
heavy albumen, the two membranes, 
the shell, and then the watery albu- 
men, which passes through the shell, 


are formed. Protecting the entire 
contents is the waxy coating given 
to the shell surface. 

One can realize from this brief de- 
scription that the formation of an 
egg is a manufacturing process whose 
suecess depends upon all necessary 
materials being available at the prop- 
er time. If it was possible to deter- 
mine the maintenance needs of a hen 
we might from that determine the 
excess required for the production of 
an egg. Hens are considered as a 
flock unit rather than individuals and 
feeding must be supplied probably in 
excess of demands in order to assure 
a sufficient amount. 

Probably the most neglected and 
least understood part of a ration is 
the mineral. We have dressed hens 
for the table and found bits of glass, 
stones, or crockery in the crop and 
decided that a set of false teeth were 
required. On that account hens have 
been fed gravel, coarse lime rock, or 
other material. 

When a soft shell egg was pro- 
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duced it was usually thought that 
there was a shortage of oyster shell 
or lime rock. Real investigational 
work seems to show that a lack of 
calcium results not in soft shells but 
a lowered production. A hen, when 
her ration is restricted in the impor- 
tant mineral called calcium carbonate, 
does not produce a part of an egg 
but limits her production to what the 
materials available will permit. Pro- 
duction is limited only after she has 
utilized the reserve which she has es- 
tablished during a time of plenty. 

In this work at the University of 
Wisconsin, the hens were kept under 
controlled conditions. Pullets were 
taken from range and placed on iden- 
tical rations with exception of the 
grit material. No record was made 
until after the first two months to 
permit the oyster shell held in the 
crop to be utilized. 

The following table taken from 
University of Wisconsin Circular 141 
shows the egg production from the 


Association Co-operative 


AFFILIATED WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BABY CHICK ASSOCIATION 
Members advertising below have had their flocks inspected and accredited by the Wisconsin Department of Mar- 
Demand Wisconsin Accredited Association Chicks. Your state protects you. 


| poultry every month of the year. 


| State inspected and Accredited flocks. 


QUALITY BEGETS QUALITY. Chix can be no better than 
the hens that laid the eggs. 


Show dividends from your 
Buy OOCO PURE BREDS from 
We can furnish you stock 


from trap-nest flocks with records of 200 to 290 eggs in 365 days. 


Quality and service always. 


Place your order with us now and get your chix when you want them! 


IE OOCO CHICKERIES 
: 


Write for Catalogue 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
EAN SOAINe ares et] 


BETTER-PRODUCTS-HATCHERY 


~ BETTER CHICKS - 


From Carefully Inspected 


WISCONSIN ACCREDITED FLOCKS 
and SMITH FRESH AIR HATCHED 


Thirteen Varieties 


UTTER PRODUCTS HATCHERY, 
| 


Figure 
This 
Up!— 


BUY SMITH HATCHED CHICKS 


Hatched under ideal conditions. Air 
changed every 4 minutes. Proper 
moisture and ventilation supplied all 
eggs _scientifically, eggs turned auto 
matically, eliminating cripples. Re- 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
WISCONSIN HATCHERY, Inc., 


100 Blackhawk Accredited chicks hatched from flocks producing 

140 to 160 eggs per year or better at $15.00 per 100. 

100 ordinary hatchery chicks hatched from flocks of unknown 

ego production, probably not more than 80 to 90 eggs per year, 

which is high average for this type of flock at...$12.00 per 100. 
As the offspring 
flocks which produced them, which is the cheapest? 


Drop a postal for our fine 48 page catalog for the answer and 
See unretouched photographs of the flocks producing our hatch- 
ing eggs, also each breed of chicks we hatch ready to ship. 


126 Randal Ave., 


Send for Large, New Illustrated Catalog. 


Box 3, 


Write for Prices 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


xe 


will be no botier than the 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


2 a I SS) 1 ROD 


* 


| 
‘ 


— Because they 
are dependable 


cording instrument prevents selling 
of over-heated chicks. Smith hatched 
chicks are strong, sturdy chicks that 
mean bigger profits for you. 


We Serve You Better 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM, 


FREE 


207 MAIN ST. 


BABY CHICKS? “irc 


HATCHERY 
FORT ATKINSON, W15. 


Get the large, 
easy- 
to-raise kind 


‘that have made the Mueller-Cory Hatchery famous! 


9 Our new bulletin entitled “Are You Keeping 
© Hens or Are Your Hens Keeping You?” will 


be mailed free to all who ask for it. A fund of valuable information based on actual experience 


in the poultry business. 


Write for our large, handsomely illustrated catalog and read it from cover to cover. 
the facts contained therein with the claims made by others. 


investment will net you the greatest profit. 


MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY, 


207 Main St., 


Compare 
Then decide for yourself where your 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


OEE SS 


BABY CHICKS 


Orders Filled Promptly. 


CS OCS OS OS OC OGEED OGD 6% 
‘2 


Wisconsin 
Accredited 
Quality 


Ask for Circular. 


Satisfied Customers. Our Best Advertisement. 


WATERTOWN POULTRY 


Uri Laskey, Prop. —_ 


u 


o 
% 


FARM 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


?, 
2) DOE 
o¢ 


WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


C. HOWARD KING, R.5 


BABY CHICKS PEDIGREE MALES HATCHING EGGS 
From a farm breeding S, C. White Leghorns exclusively. Every 
egg produced on our own farm and backed by seven generations 
of 200 to 297 CoE males. Chicks Jamsway hatched. 100 per cent 
live delivery of husky chicks guaranteed. Write for mating list. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


LEEREMAN’S 


Accredited Chicks hatched in 
Smith Incubators will please 
you. 13 leading breeds, 12 
years’ experience. Choice pep- 
py chicks, 100% delivery. We 
breed for production. 


CLEEREMAN’S HATCHERY, R. 2 H, GREEN BAY, WIS, 


Cuick HATCHERY 


LAKE MILLS, WISCONSIN, R. 2 


Eight standard breeds — fifth year of satisfied 
customers 
Our Tancred White Leghorns are money makers. 
Inspected — Accredited 
CATALOG FREE 


Buy Your BABY CHICKS 


from Hoard’s Dairyman Advertisers _ | 


THEY SELL GOOD CHICKS AND YOU WILL FIND THEM 
RELIABLE IN THEIR BUSINESS DEALINGS WiTH YOU. 


% e~ 


216 js 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry 


Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 


100% 


live delivery, postpaid. Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed 


prices. 


HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 


R.12, Box 10A 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


breeders. 
Wyandottes 241 ta 268 Egg Hens. 


CHANDLER’S POULTRY 


Varieties 25 
S. C. Wh. Leghorns 
Bar. Rocks & S. C. Reds 
Wh. & Buff Rocks 4.00 
Buff Orpington 


; Seta Accredited and Blood Tested Chicks at prices that cele- 


HANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM 
BLOOD TESTED STOCK — 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BETTER CHICKSat REASONABLE PRICES 


89 BLUE RIBBONS AT 5 BIG FAIRS. Flocks headed by, males direct. from our most nationally known 
Mapleside Barred Rocks sired by PEDIGREED Sons of 261 to 286 Egg Hens. 
Leghorns with a flock average of 110 eggs for just 6 months. 
Reds and White Rocks with blood of Chicago Coliseum Winners. 
SHOWN, ALL FLOCKS BLOOD TESTED for White Diarrhea, 
and big special discount on orders placed in February for later shipment. 


IMPROVEMENT FARMS, 


ACCREDITED AND UNDER STATE SUPERVISION FOR 4 YEARS 
All flocks inspected and accredited. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


0 100 
$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 
4.00 7.50 
7.50 
4.25 8.60 °15.00 
On orders for 500 deduct one-half cent per chick; on 1000 erderg deduct Ic. No Disceunt on Assorted. Ref. 
Bank of Chestnut. Mem. I. B, C. A. Chicks shipped under State Label. 


Doreas White 
Also R. I. 
OUR BIRDS WON EVERYWHERE 
Write today for free illustrated catalog 


Box _C, MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


relin Postpaid. 

Varieties 25 50 100 

Wh. Wyandotte ares $ 8.00 $15.00 
5 


14.00 Part. Rocks 4. 8.00 15.00 
14.00 Wh. Orp, & Lt. Brah. 5.50 10.00 19.00 
Asst. Heavy 3.00 5.75 10.50 


CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Box H, Chestnut, III. 


? ACCREDITED 


rate Prof. Irving King’s 12th successful year in duci 
chicks that are bred to lay’, including special High protluction. am CH ICKS 


White Leghorns, Kerlin Strain and Wyckoff strain (cer- 
live arrival pend Get Prof. 
2 1ve va guaran’ le . 

x o peing’s 1927 Chick Book and latest offers on best poultry 
67 "5 FREE-JOWA CHICK HATCHERY Jery 
IOWA CITY, IOWA frowns 


tified flock, trap-nested). 


PB , 
chicks, and 100% 1 eu 


of. King Dept. S 


WARNING 


Don’t confuse Prof. 
King’s Iowa Hatch- 

with any other. 

all letters to the 
A CHICK HATCHERY 


pure-bred 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
sired by pedigreed males, ketords 200 to 293 eggs, 
Low prepaid ees: BHipped anywhere C. 0. D. and 
guaranteed, Hatehing egvs, cockerels, pillets, hens, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 
fer free catalog and special price bulletin, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bred -to-Lay White Leghorns 


BARRON TANCRED HANSON STRAINS, Farm 


range stock. 15 years breeding, Eggs only. 15 eggs 
$2.00. 100 eggs $10.00. Prepaid. 85% Fertility 
guaranteed, 

MAPLE CREST FARM, Mayville, Mich. 


Most Profitable pure bred 
64 BREEDS Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 
” at reduced prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 
» Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 


R. F. Neubert Co, Box 811, Mankato, Minn. 


BABY CHICKS fowls Eaccs 


& 368 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low prices. 26 
BA ae with RE oe ipretitas poultry 
northern heavy egg producers. 4 prizes. arge 
catalog free, A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN. 


B-K saved me*3000 


*§-K is used exclusively in our poultry 
house. Last year, as a result of having 
shown our Buffs at the leading shows of: 
this country, they contracted chicken pox, 
and later on roup, and it looked as if we 
would lose every bird.:..We dipped them in 
asolution of B-K. We also sprayed each 
bird’s mouth and cleaned upthe entire flock 
and saved the day. B-K in this one ine 
stance saved me $3,000.”’—W. D. James 
of the well known James Farms. 


Give B-K in Drinking Water 
Use as directed tospray and disinfect. Will 
prevent and stop roup, canker, “‘poultry 
fiu’”” and other dread poultry diseases. 
B-K is a safe, non-poisonous germ killer 
for roup and other respiratory diseases of 
poultry—also for white diar: 
rhea, dysentery and similar 
diseases of baby chicks. 
B-K isclearandclean. Leaves 
no odor. B-Kis 
concentrated 
—costs about 
1% cents 
gallon of dilu- 
tion ready for 
use. Buy «8 ju 


at your dealer’s. z 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Write for FREE Book 
on treatment and prevention of poultry 
™ diseases. It may save you many @ol- 
Jar3.in losses. | 


General Laboratories , 


Mighty 
Reliable 


Genoa 


Quality Chicks 


Several years of hatching, rigid culling 
and selecting has given us chicks that 
verify our claims for QUALITY. Our 
flocks are headed by. Males from Ma- 
hood, Harrison, Bonnie Brae, J. 1. 
Thompson, Mapleside Farms, Pape, ete, 
Flocks culled the past two seasons by 
State Inspector. Write for Free Cata- 
log and low prices. 10% deposit books 
your order. 


GENOA QUALITY HATCHERIES, 
Dept. D, Genoa, I)linois 


ave SHOEMAKERS POULTRY 


Shows and doen s $3 vanenes of Old Rehable 
acs n | Re, AKER Blood Tested Flocks 
of PU ED POULTRY Backed by 38 
yeart, breeding prize winners. Gives many 
urefal fac 


BODK 


ts about handling, feeding. diseases and 
remedies. Quotes LOW PRICES on fowls, 
@nps. CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and supplies 
nto for this valudble. BOOK -- it's FREE. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 103, Freeport, III. 


$535 NET PROFIT 
FROM 162 PULLETS 
That’s what G. M. Brown made. Read 
about his and many other stories of suc- 
cess in our FREE chick book. We hatch 
all leading breeds. Our low prices are 
FR EE gcausing a sensation. Why buy 
=~ etrash when the same money 
) buys accredited chicks that 
grow into record makers? 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 714, Pleasant Hill. Mo. 


CAPPER SHIPS C.O.D. 


Send No Money—Simply tell us what breed and how 
many you want. All chicks hatched in our,own incu- 
bators from Cert-~O-Ould flocks, 97% alive arrival 


guaranteed, PRICE LIST 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 100 500 1000 

Anconas _..... meals cantnecltcsletner $13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
Single and Rose Comb Reds.... 15.00 72.50 140,00 
Barred_and White Rocks........ 15.00 72.50 140.00 
S. CG. Black Mimorcas ....... 5 15.00 72.50 140. 
S. CG. White Minorcas ...... 20.00 97.50 190.00 
Buff Orpimgtons ..........+0- 16.00 77.50 150.00 
White and Silver Laced 

Wyamdottes .2......sccceeee eooe 16.00 77.50 150.00 
Heavy Assorted ......ccceeceeee -» 12.00 57.50 110.0 
Mixed, All Varieties ........... - 10.00 47.50 90. 

GAPPER'S HATCHERY, Box 106,Elgin, lowa 
from inspected 


BABY CHICK. flocks. White Leg- 


horns $12.00, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds $15.00 
per hundred, 20% down, balance C. O. D. on delivery, 
100% Alive Delivery Guaranteed. Discount on large 


orders. 
ALMENDINGER HATCHERIES, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 


Saves Ross brooder House 


ROSSMETAL Galvanized. 
Near round—no corners for 
crowding—vermin and _ rat 
proof. Diameter 12 ft, Com- 
bination Ventilator and stove 
flue. Glass windows. Capacity 
for 500 chicks. 

Special concession for orders 

now, Write today. 


Makers ROSSMETAL Silos, Hog Houses, Corn Cribs. etc. 


flocks with the grit materials indi- 
cated: 


Table I—Eggs Produced With Different Grit 


Materials 
Eggs Eggs Eggs 
laid* laid laid 
Grit material first second third 
test test test 
Oyster shell _ 1606 557 976 
Clam shell 916 
Dry bone 1033 507 
Lime rock grit 948 411 879 
Quartz 577 221 324 
Oyster shell, lime rock, 
and dry bone 1530 565 1115 


*In the first test, the ration contained meat 
scrap with consequent higher egg production 
than secured in later years on a less palatable 
ration. : é 

It will be noted that coarse oyster 
shell gave the best results in the first 
three tests. In the last three tests an 
attempt was made to find whether 
there was any difference when miner- 
als were fed finely pulverized. The 
following table shows that the finely 
ground oyster shell in the last three 
tests gave poor results: 


Table II—Eggs Produced 


Eggs Eggs Eggs 
laid laid laid 
Mineral feed fourth fifth sixth 
test test’ test 
Oyster shell (coarse) 884 761 1364 
Oyster shell (pulverized) 587 590 1056 
Clam shell (coarse) 780 619 1255 
Dry bone 450 587 814 
Lime rock 515 472 846 
Lime rock and potassi- 
um iodide 532 358 714 
Caleium carbonate and 
potassium iodide 622 513 853 
Calcium carbonate 439 493 745 
Calcium phosphate 475 735 
No mineral addition 210 388 693 


An analysis of commercial oyster 
shell showed the presence of some 
iodine, so a small amount of potassi- 
um iodide was added. In the fourth 
test some slight advantage was noted 
but in the fifth and sixth no differ- 
ence could be seen. 

In the last three tests the minerals 
were balanced as to amount of lime 
and fed in the mash so that each lot 
received the same amount. As a 
standard it was asSumed that the av- 
erage laying hen consumed about 3% 
lbs. of oyster shell each year. 

From a study of the table one can 
readily conclude that an ordinary 
mica. grit, stones, or coarse gravel 
will not replace coarse oyster shell. 
If one is to exercise a choice between 
a grit and an oyster shell, it is im- 
perative that the coarse oyster shell 
be used. 

Table 1 shows that the best results 
were obtained when oyster shell, lime 
rock, and bone were used. 

A second mineral is salt. The 
amount of this to be added to a ra- 
tion must be limited. The usual rec- 
ommended is one per cent of fine salt 
added to the mash mixture. An ex- 
cess can cause a, heavy mortality in 
the flock but how high the amount 
can be carried is rather uncertain. 
One per cent undoubtedly satisfies 
the need for this essential and is 
safe. 

The addition of bone to a ration 
has been stressed more in chick mix- 
tures than for hens. 

Under certain conditions a bone 
addition to the ration may not be re- 
quired. When animal protein is sup- 
plied by meat and bone meal or of- 
ten meat scrap, the phosphates may 
be liberally supplied. The addition 
of raw bone to the ration under these 
conditions may not be imperative. 

When, particularly, one is using 
milk as the one source of animal pro- 
tein without supplementing from an- 
other source in the mash, it is neces- 
sary to add bone. Even though the 
experimental work along this line 
may be rather limited, it is advisa- 
ble since the additional cost is rather 
low. 

The ordinary ration is probably 
safer when slightly overloaded with 


February 25, ig 


minerals than lower in cost and 
cient. 

Other minerals may be found; 
essary. At the present time i 
furnishes calcium carbonate or| 
in coarse oyster shell and lime) 
grit in hoppers; sodium chi, 
which is fine table salt at the re 
one per cent in the mash; caj 
phosphate—bone phosphate of 
—in bone, either hopper fed 
the mash, it will undoubted, 
found that the mineral require: 
of a flock are well supplied. i 

Oyster shell should be «: 
When one finds the fine, silty may 
feeding down into the hopper tr, 
it should be removed and save { 
the chick ration or thrown out. | 
low the hens access to the co's 
shell.—J. B. HAYES. i 


Efficiency > 

Bystander, looking at live chic) 
window: “I suppose you hate) ; 
those chickens yourself?” 
Store Clerk: “No. We keep aj 
cubator for that purpose.”—) 
Hardware. , | 


Hatched Chics 


THERE is a Smith equipri 

hatchery near you whe 
better chicks are hatched, whe 
you can get the kind of chi 
that grow into paying floc 
because they are | 


Hatched Healthy 


The Smith principle of forcl 
draft incubation furnishes mé 
fresh air and oxygen than ay 


other type. No hot spots—) 
cold corners. Lessdisease among Sm} 
Hatched Chicks than any others.f 
you don’t know of a Smith Hatchy 
in your vicinity write us. ab 
Helpful Literature FREE 


The Smith Incpbator Compa 


2028 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio j 


J 


Like a Gas Sti’ 


9) Now youcan raise your chicks 1} 
worry, jess work and with few ie 
losses, thanks to Sol-Hot’s Jai 

provement — the TWIN-FLOA™ 

matic Oil Level—the greatest i) 

Bince artificial brooding of ch® 


PUNEW™ a 
TWIN FLOAT 
OIL CONTROL 


Re u Neem came common practice. 
o More Smothered Chit: 


with New Twin-Float Oil ! 


The New Twin-Float Automatic Oil Level makes 
as easy and simple to operate as a gas stove — } 
the burner, turn valve to get size of flame des 
Sol-Hot will burn an even blue flame as long as 
oil in the oil container. No wicks to trim—no oil 
justment to make — no smoke— no amo 0 
chicks. No trouble—no danger—no worry. Li 

ati! 
cy 


Write for FREE C 


kind 


ers. Write today— 
learn how Sol-Hot 
will raise more of 
your chicks. 


Extension Work Reaches 
The Farmer 


Hoarp’s DairyMAN:—The_ exten- 
ion work as carried on by the agri- 
ultural colleges, and particularly the 
county agent program, has come in 
‘or praise as well as criticism during 
jhe years since it has been estab- 
ished. Verbal battles have been 
waged and a good deal has been writ- 
en relative to whether the county 
went was of any value or simply a 
yurden on the taxpayer. Sizing up the 
situation, as the writer has studied it 
n many states, we have concluded 
hat the folks who never call on the 
ounty agent for assistance, and who 
lever deign to attend either a meet- 
ng or a demonstration, are the ones 
who are the most imsistent that a 
county agent is of no value in a com- 
nunity. On the other hand, the pro- 
rressive, wide-awake farmers and 


heir wives who are always in the | 


orefront as regards up-to-date prac- 
ices and who realize that agricul- 
ure is a business requiring brain 
vork as well as brawn, are the people 
vho believe that a county agent is a 
raluable asset. 

It is always interesting to note that 
he people who are critical of colleges 
ind of extension work in general, un. 
onsciously perhaps, are often found 
rowing a certain variety of grain, 
Sing a eertain feeding practice, or 
sing a certain practice in fighting 
fungus disease or insect pest; all of 
yhich are the results of college re- 
earch work. New practices come in- 
9 a community slowly, and after 2 
ery few years have become a recog- 
ized procedure. Few people stop to 
race the origin of practices, merely 
ceepting them without thinking of 
ne time and the trouble that may 
ave been taken to test them out, 


Dr. C. W. Warburton, once a spe- 
ialist in cereals with the United 
tates Department of Agriculture, 
ut now director of extension work 
or the Department, gave an interest- 
ig address at the 1925 meeting of 
1e American Society of Agronomy, 
elative to taking crops and soils les. 
ms to farmers through extension 
ork. Dr. Warburton reported that 
1 1923 actual statistics showed that, 
scording to county agent reports, 
70,059 farmers were following the 
dvice of extension workers in the 
se of fertilizers. Farms adopting 
2w or improved practices with crops 
lat year were as follows: Corn, 171,- 
)0; wheat, 94,000; oats, 74,000; al- 
fa, 56,000; soy beans, 80,000; 
veet clover, 30,000; other clovers, 
),000; potatoes, 126,000; cotton, 
36,000; and tobacco, 26,000. 


For example, in New Jersey the re. 

‘arch worker in plant diseases, the 
ttension agronomist, and the coun- 
‘ agents in the principal potato 
‘owing counties have co-operated for 
‘veral years in a campaign for the 
troduction of certified seed potatoes. 
t 1921 only 6% of the seed potatoes 
ld by dealers were certified, while 
1924 85% of the seed handled by 
e same dealers was certified. The 
/00 census in the state showed only 
'4 acres of alfalfa; this had in- 
eased to 1,200 by 1910 and to 19,000 
‘res by 1923, mainly the result of 
tension efforts. ~ 


In 1928 and 1924, the extension di- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
vulture co-operated with the exten- 
on forces of the states of California, 
lorado, Iowa, and New York in try- 
zx to determine the effectiveness of 
tension work. In California, about 
Square miles were covered; in Col- 
ado, the southern half of Logan 
unty; in Iowa, five townships in 
irshall County; and in New York 
» studies were made in two town- 
‘Ps in each of three counties. In 
th of the counties studied a county 


' 
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¢cAt Fond du Lac Sale Pavilion = 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Tuberculin [F300 GUERNSEYS Fresh ana 


Close 


andes © 200 HOLSTEINS: sorincers 


ter-state shipment 
These cattle will be sold in lots of one, two and three, 
five and ten head. 
This will be the largest grade sale ever held in the world! 


Cattle guaranteed to be as represented. 


Sale Opens 9 A. M., — Wednesday Morning, — March 16th, 1927 


CATTLE CAN BE INSPECTED DAY BEFORE SALE 
For information write 0. G. CLARK & CO., West Salem, Wisconsin 


agent and a home demonstration ! 
agent had been employed for several 
years. A total of 3,954 farms were @ 


studied in these areas. my 
tatives of the extension service ana |  WILLAGE FARM GUERNSEYS ~*~ 


. LUTTRULUTTIUOTREHTTTTEREETAIRERLLATRUUTSUEPECUTTULUUUGHOUECCUUTLECOGDEETCOEOOUOEROUOTODCCOATALCCOOALUDCOOTOIITOOHTIIINOOATIITUOGHIIIUUOGHIIUOOTATIUONTTITNNGTIINNONATIITOTATINNNOTTIINTOTITITITOHTICTTOHTTTVOTTTTT 
members of the farm family were re. i 


ported in the case of 69% of these Tu sd M h ee t e 
farms. In a county where there had 22d L W eh 
been a county agent for 12 years, 82% € ay, arc ? Ivings on, IS. 
of the farms had been influenced by 

his work. In Iowa, 16% of all the 50 REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
farms had adopted a new practice in (Imported and American Bred) 

oat production and a like percentage Including 22 head of milking age, 8 bred heifers, 10 open heifers and 10) 
in the production of soy beans. In | bulls 4 to 12 months old. 

Colorado, 24% had adopted new 8 of the cows have A. R. records, 7 of which average above 600 Ibs. fat, one 
wheat varieties and 12% had changed | # Class G record of 450 Ibs. fat. 

some practice with reference to corn. There are 2 daughters of Sequel’s Slogan with their descendants. The rest 
In New York, smut treatment had of the herd is mostly May Rose breeding. 


been adopted by 25% and new prac- There are 2 daughters and one son of Imp. Dora of Village Farm (640 Ibs.. 


tices in corn growing by 12%. ay ee ae: ere sale for $1200. Also a twin sister with a 


The principal methods by which . ‘ : ne 
Berio wersinduced teradencthe how Herd is T. B. tested and in good breeding condition. 


practices were by adult demonstra- CHAS. A. WILKINS, Sale Manager, PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
tions, 42%; meetings, 41.4%; indi- BRIAN L. RUNDELL, Owner, Livingston, Wis. 


rect, 26% ; news service, 10.9%; bulle- 2 DISP ERSAL SALE 


tins, 10%; farm visits, 9.8%: and 
< 50 Registered Guernseys 


office calls, 5.2%. 
q kc. 
Limestone in Mineral Sell YourMilk¢x_2 3102353 | MARCH 2, 1927— at 1 P. M. 


Nebraska. H. H. Biaear. 
Mixture Feed this Meal On every calf! This is a good heavy producing herd that has 
10 Save money B sis Blatchford’s always made money for the owner. Many of 


Po ae 


the cows are sired by Daisy Pearl’s President 
of A. D, F, 49357, who has proven himself a 
very fine sire of type as well as production. 
Easy to Cows and heifers are bred to City Home Good 
e: \y 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN :—In your issue 
of November 25th the question was 


asked: “Why do cows chew wood if | 44") wm tegurecamiendoreed | Tuck AH, a8 tees Soe ameter , Good 

fed a mineral mixture?” I believe eae Droge Pa west goccenetal and eco- paternal grandam has 630 lbs. fat class F. 

this is due to the minerals in the mix- Askanyuser. ay Herd Federal Accredited and free 

ture not being in a digestible form. | Send for FREE Sample om eneruon 

Wisconsin ground limestone is not di- Just a bit but enough to show quality. Send now. H SS oes: Dei bttimaae 

gestible. Missouri or New York lime- | Blatchford Calf Meal Co. wRiteti?i. STRATFORD, ae WISCONSIN 
Se ee Ue) WISCONSIN 


stone is better. The mineral mixture. 
I use will stop cows from chewing 
wood, although I have had people tell 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


. 25—Holsteins. Dispersion of George Fox’s Holstein herd at Sycamore, Ill. R. E. 


me the more mineral they feed the Haeger, Manager. 
more wood the cows chew. Mess a7 Roeteng Basin Dapertion of Walemh-O'Comnor Bron. JW Noward and 
A ; : esha i 
This chewing on wood will result Managers. Ee a Chee ee eet Baird and Darcey) 
in a sickness called “peca.’”’ Cows re ee Soteetieys Megben ee ee mgt al oats Stratford, Wis. 
zs rs - 16—Grade Guernsey an i 
will get stiff and run down. The Salem, Wis. v olstein Sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. O. G. Clark & Co., West 
bones get honey-combed and brittle, Mar. oie he as Ged Rpt agains Brian L. Rundell, Livingston, Wis. Chas. A. Wilkins, Sale 
re finally hee is the pene ean Mar. cages a semi-annual pale of Registered Guernseys. Waukesha County Guernsey 
arge mber of cows in the north- reeders’ Association, Waukesha, Wis., F. E. Fox, Sec’y. 
Se D C t flict Mar, 24—La Crosse County Guernsey Breeders. Hegistencl one high grade Guernseys, West 
erm part of Voor Vounty were afilicy- _ . Salem, Wis. H. W. Griswold, Sale Mer. ; 
ed this way last summer. I had five April PRA Pera 9 ee National Blue Ribbon Sale at Oconomowoc, Wis. Haeger, Baird 
of these myself, but I saved them. April 27-28-29-30---Holsteins. U. S. National Spring Sale at Waukesha and Watertown Wis 
The men from Madison killed one of a BReSe, Baird & Darcey, Sale Mgrs. y ; 
these cows in this county and sent ay PEChar Wh te ee eee Breeders’ Sale at Livingston, Wis. 
the bones back to Madison to be an- May 9—First Annual Guernsey Sale. Emmadine Farm Hopewell Jct., N. Y 
alyzed. They found a lack of phos- May aera aes as prey Fa Sale at Trenton, N. J. Herrick—Merryman Sales 


phate. The disease seems to affect May 18—Coventry—Dunwalke—Florham—Rockingham, Trenton, N. J. Herrick—Merryman 


the younger cows first Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sales Mers. 
: hs e May 31—Guernseys. Fifty Guernseys at Mankato, Minn. P i at 
Wisconsin. CHAS. KRooGMANN. B. Wood, Sale Mer. ay aoe Sarai ace pei ae: Dz. Ait. 

: ete June pe eis 3 Soe Dispersion, W. H. Grotwick, Owner, at Trenton, WN. Te 
a errick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. EGS eat y 

Cows, however well bred or select June 2—Holsteins. National Holstein Sale at Springfield, Mass. 


ed, which are unduly thin or out of June 15—Guernseys. Breidablik Guernseys at Auction. Breidablik Farm,’ Wilmington Del 


condition donot make profitable re- Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 
REA E FON cakion oct ee ns keep June Satie eliotn ee gree a Minnesota State Fair Grounds, Minneapolis, 
CORA <i) thrifty condition at all sea- June 16—Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. Herrick—Merryman 


Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 


sons of the year.—G. C. HUMPHREY. 
J oa 
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The Tight Bottom Sorcadce 
Without Gears 


Equipped with the famous 
original ‘‘Great Western” 


continuous ratchet feed, beat- 
ers in an unusually advan- 
tageous position, and oscillat- 
ing auto type front truck, a 
good job of spreading is cer- 
tain under varyingconditions 
with the— 


Rock Island 
“Great Western’’ 
Spreader 
Manufactured by the Rock 


Island Plow Company—over 
160,000 already on farms. 
This is the endless apron 
spreader with patented end- 
gate and hood, beater in un- 
usually advantageous position, 


Rock Island 
Tight Bottom Spreader = ff 02%: vie"! t= fer 


successfully for over thirt: 

The Rock Island No. 1 spreads ene ye 

manure evenly its entire width—it Low-down — easy to load; 

h h ] ifs . i t short wheel base, close hitch, 

covers the wheel tracks—1its rate € roller-bearings--all four wheels 
feed has been a success for over thirty 


under the load—light draft. 
years—a simple, positive, steady drive. Deke forfeps noputen ides 


scribing the Rock Island 


It HA low down—easy to load—no “Great Western” Spreader. 


projections above sideboards. Wide 
spread, 
Auto-type oscillating front truck — short 


wheel base—close hitch—all four wheels un- 
der the load—better traction—lighter draft. 


More links of drive chain in mesh when 
spreading—chain held away from sprocket 
positively when not spreading. 


The next time you are in town ask your 
Rock Island Dealer about this spreader. Write 
us for free booklet describing it, and we will 
also send you a copy of our attractive catalog. 
Ask for free package C-51. 


aoe “Rock Island @ yan 


Plow Company- Rock Island. I]lI. 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,’’ they say, but where success*is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
| of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
#4 has shown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
ERMoIR| Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
Se.€) efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
y solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
» absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
r bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 


failure. 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Fast Grinding Low Cost 


This mill has greater capacity per horse power, 
and grinds twice as fast and at less expense than 


any ovher type. Make big money grinding your own 
feed, graham flour and rye flour with a 


HOWELL Roller Feed Mill 


Built like a flour miil. No buhrs, no stones to wear out. 
Trouble-proof. Guaranteed to get the wild oats. Gives 
lifetime service. 

Thirteen sizes—any capacity—a size for any engine. 


Write for catalog. 
R. R. Howell & Co., 4 Malcolm Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 


HY 
There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double - 


Trailing Holsteins to South 
America 
(Continued from page 179) 


have to be irrigated here, the rainfall 
being slight; but the soil is very fer- 
tile and with water almost anything 
grows in it. 

The ceremonies before the fight 
consisted of a parade of the matadors, 
toreadors, and picadors. They 
marched before the executive box 
where a band played Spanish melo- 
dies, bowed, and received, officially, 
permission to slay the bulls. A de- 
tail of carbineros, or soldiers, were on 
hand to keep order. 

A bugle blasted, the eyes of the 
8,000 people present veered instantly 
in one direction, and in bounded the 
bull. He came out of a dark cell and 
it looked as if he had been thrown 
in. Catching his feet, he galloped 
forward and was met by one toreador 
with a gaudy mantel and then an- 
other. He partly rushed the first, 
forcing him behind a barrier—many 
of which are built around the arena, 
kicked half vicious and half playful 
at the second in passing, and snorted 
vehemently at the third, bringing up 
finally on the opposite side of the 
arena, the farthest distance away 
from his enemies. 

He waited here until the toreadors 
caught up to him, blank with amaze- 
ment, wild-eyed, and seeming to 
search the crowd over for a friend, 
and asking at same time, “What 
crime is mine, or why am I here?” 
While he was thus standing we found 
out that the fresh red rents on his 
body were inflicted while he was in a 
cage and that their purpose was to 
enrage him. The banderillas, edged 
like a porcupine quill, were thrust 
deep in his chine, and red welled 
around them and trickled down. And 
out of these darts burst explosives, 
resembling in report the ten-cent can- 
on cracker of twenty years ago in 
Chillyville. 

But there was no rest for this 
blue-roan with the Texas horns. They 
were surrounding him; he would have 
to try to understand what they want- 
ed and then make the best of it, be- 
cause there was no fence to hop over 
now, no running away. The toreadors 
outnumbered him 5 to 1, and, from 
their continued harrying and tantal- 
izing, he suddenly began to hate them 
all; but which one to gore first was 
the question. When he started after 
one others interfered, and in the end 
he got desperately out of wind and 
confidence. 

It was at this juncture that the 
bugle blew again and the matador 
comes forward to distinguish himself. 
To restore the bull with confidence in 
his own ability to charge, the picador 
comes in on a horse which is blind- 
folded over both eyes and led directly 
in front of the bull. The picador jabs 
the pike into the bull’s crest and the 
horse consequently becomes the vic- 
tim of the animal’s rage. The de 
struction of the horse is grewsome, 
yet it is a scene in the spectacle for 
which the crowd seems to wait and 
observe with relish. 

In the next act, the matador parries 
with the bull when the latter will 
parry with him, and this continues 
until the bull succumbs either from 
exhaustion and loss of blood or from 
the renowned stab. 

There were six bulls slaughtered 
during the afternoon and _ several 
horses. A gang of foreign sailors 
were there and on one occasion when 
a bull flipped the matador, a rousing 
cheer went up for the principal with 
the horns, which sympathy for the 


| principal without the horns the 


crowd failed to appreciate and a fight 
of another sort almost occurred. 


It was dark when we reached the 


February 25, 927 
is 


ship and on the well-deck of {4 
Humming Bird there was the m 
disconsolate assembly of voices (| 
could ever hope to hear. Little Pr, 
of Time and Lady Della and Gene 
were thinking apparently that I | 
gone away and left them forever, — 

[Epitor’s NoTe:—This is ; 
fourth of a series of six articles , 
Mr. Beattie. The next will appear: 
an early issue. ] a 


Graymere Erdine, a full sister | 
Graymere Alice, the world’s cham 
on Jersey yearling in the 305-4 
division, has completed her se¢oj 
official production test with a gi] 
medal and state championship I. 
ord. Graymere Erdine is owned r 
M. N. Tibbles of Oregon. Erdis 
was started on her latest test wh) 
she was 3 years and 10 months | 
age, and in the following 305 dé; 
she produced, with calf, 724.26 ay 
fat and 10,732 Ibs. milk. 

On her first test made in jun: 
two-year-old form, Erdine produc| 
657.10 Ibs. fat and 9,377 lbs. milk) 
365 days. Graymere Erdine’s recc| 
is the second highest Jersey recc| 
in this age class —The American J). 
sey Cattle Club. 


“Speech was given man to cone! 
his thoughts. 


buildings. 


Add to their appearance, long 
life and market value by sid- 
ing them with straight, smoot 


enduring Western Red Cedar. h 


With or without paint this Te i 
markable wood is proof against — 
storm or sun — its unusual in- 
sulation value makes buildings 
sided with it warmer in wits 
and cooler in summer. _ 
light, easy to work and 

not warp, swell, shrink, buck 

or check. 


Cut from the giant cedars of he Paci 
Northwest, it is Nature’s supreme 

side wood — rot resisting, easy to oa 
without splitting.  - c 


Write for useful information 
about farm building. 


RED CEDAR LUMBER sre 


ASSOCIATION 
4149 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington” 


You can tell genuine Western Red Cedar 
by this mark on the bundle : 3 hs 


Guernsey Cattle in the 
United States 


(Continued from page 177) 


cial yearly records up to January, 


926, are listed below: 


en Guernsey Sires Having the Largest Num- 


ber of Advanced Register Daughters 


Number A. R. 


Name daughters 
overnor of the Chene R. G. A. S. 114 
eoman’s King of the May 103 
angwater Demonstrator 71 
asher’s Sequel Imp. 70 
lara’s Sequel Imp. 58 
alaxy’s Sequel Imp. 53 
e Plus Ultra 48 
yra’s Governor of Chilmark Imp. 47 
sda’s May King 45 
lorham Laddie 42 


The offices of the American Guern- 
2y Cattle Club are located at Peter- 


oro, N. H. 


Scale of Points for Guernsey Cow 


Style and Symmetry: Attractive indi- 
duality revealing vigor, femininity and 
eed character; a harmonious blending 
id correlation of parts, an active well- 
lanced walk 
Head: Moderately long, clean-cut, show- 
g femininity and breed character ; a lean 
ce; wide mouth and broad muzzle with 
en nostrils ; strong jaw; full bright eyes 
ith gentle expression; forehead broad 
‘tween the eyes and moderately dishing ; 
idgexof Mose straight. ii... o.. 26 ese ees 
Horns: Yellow, small at base; of medi- 
n length; inclining forward; not too 
YORUM ACME Palsielade cise tis vias. ees est 
Neck: Long and thin; clean throat, 
100thly blending into shoulders 
Withers: Chine rising’ above shoulder 
ades, with open vertebrae 
Shoulders: Shoulder blades set smoothly 
‘ainst chine and chest wall, forming 
at junction with the body 
Chest: Wide, and deep at heart with 
ist possible depression back of shoul- 
PS cavecveeterestesacnccnescernccecccecs 
Back: Appearing straight from withers 
ES IMM Si si cis lois cieisle's sisisc eae o els os 
Loin: Strong, broad, and nearly level 
erally; width carried forward to junc- 
nm with the ribs 
Hips: Wide, approximately level with 
e back; free from excess tissue ........ 
Rump: Long, continuing with level of 
ck; approximately level between hip 
nes and pins. Pins well apart ........ 
Thurls: Wide apart and high .......... 
Barrel: Deep and long with well-sprung 
9s. Individual ribs: Long, flat, wide 
art, and free from excess tissue ...... 
Thighs: Incurving when viewed from 
le, thin, and wide apart when viewed 
om rear; well cut up between the thighs 
Legs: Flat, flinty bone, tendons clearly 
fined; front legs straight; hind legs 
arly upright from hock to pastern, set 
de apart and nearly straight when 
‘wed from behind. Pastern strong and 


: Loose and pliable, and not thick, 
th oily feeling; hair, fine and silky.... 
Tail: Long, tapering, with neat, strong, 
el attachment, neatly set between pin 
aes; fine bone and hair; nicely balanced 
NCCE Merermatar Nee e is Cellini cast steers on ce 
Udder: Uniformly fine in texture; free 
im meatiness; covered with pliable vel- 
oy skin 

Veins prominent 

Attachment to body, strong, long, and 

WACOM Rarer Cert aSctas focciaicvelais'e ccs 6 <i 
' Extending well forward; extending 
) SWUM DENEMA) aialents v.25 wipe weeus-< aes 
, Sole; level between teats 

Teats of even convenient size; cylin- 
, drical in shape; well apart and 

squarely placed, plumb ............. 
Viammary Veins: Long, tortuous, prom- 
int and branching with large numer- 
15 SEER A MMDER Wiafaravais(ecs, sak 's fecal s area 6.» ais os 
3ecretions Indicating Color of Product: 
llicated by the pigment secretion of skin 
‘ich should be a deep yellow inclining 
lvard orange in color; especially dis- 
‘nible in the ear, at the end of bone of 
'l, around the eyes and nose, on the ud- 
'* and teats, and at the base of horns; 
fofs and horns amber color .......... 
olor Markings: A shade of fawn with 
iit COURIERS etstgciiers attr cls es ae koe « 
\‘ize: Mature cows about 1,100 Ibs. in 
(king condition 


y 


Ota Out meee ave I Sods clas ck dee 1 


Seale of Points for Guernsey Bull 


}tyle and Symmetry: Impressive, show- 

My masculinity and breed charac- 
| 3a harmonious blending and correlation 
i parts ; an active, well-balanced walk .. 
lead: Clean cut, showing masculinity, 
is character, lean face, wide mouth 
| wide muzzle, wide open nostrils, and 
| bright masculine eyes. Broad between 
+ eyes and moderately dishing. Bridge 
SOFT OL ne aL AR, San eg ee ee 
forns: Yellow, small at base, medium 
sth, not too spreading ..........:... 
Teck: Long, masculine neck with mod- 
‘Itely strong crest, smoothly blending 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


McCormick-Deering 


Tractors 


Two sizes, 10-20 h. p. for 2 plows, and 
15-30 h.p.for3 plows. Fully equipped, 


4-cylinder tractors, with ample power ,,y Mi, (2) ne a 
‘e ZS) 


at belt, drawbar, and power take-off. 


ai 


ww 
. 


Aah 


Next Spring— 
Summer, Autumn, Winter— Profit with 


McCORMICK- DEERING 


farmers. 


‘Tractor Power 


VERY YEAR McCormick-Deering 

Tractors stand stronger with the 
The name McCormick- 
Deering has become the symbol of reli- 
able power farming because it stands for 
carefully built, practical, many-sided, 


long-lived farm power. 


That is so in your community and every- 
Men who have used Interna- 
tional Harvester tractors— for months 
or for years — are steadfast friends of 
McCormick-Deering farm power. They 
will recommend McCormick-Deering 
when you come to buy. Other men, who 
risked using cheaper, lighter tractors, 
found themselves underpowered. They 
fell short of reaching full production 
with the least possible labor and in the 


where. 


investment. 
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shortest possible time. After this experi- 
ence they were ready for new and better 
power. There are thousands like these, 
too, who will recommend McCormick- 
Deering when you make your power 


McCormick-Deering gives you your 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, IIL. 


The FARMALL! 


The remarkable new 4-cylinder 
McCormick-Deering FARMALL, 
designed to handle cultivating and 
planting of row crops, as well as all 
other farm power work. 


Most Popular — Most Profitable — Best 
McCORMICK-DEERING for 1927! 


into shoulder; clean throat 
Withers: Chine rising above shoulder 
blades, with open vertebrae ...........-- 
Shoulders: Shoulder blades set smoothly 
against chine and chest wall, forming neat 
junction with the rest of the body ...... 
Chest: Wide and deep at heart with 
least possible depression back of the 
shoulders 
Back: Appearing straight from withers 
to hips 
Loin: Strong, broad and neatly level lat- 
erally; width carried forward to junction 
with the ribs 
Hips: Wide apart, not too prominent .. 
Rump: Long, continuing with level of 
the back, also level between hip benes and 
pin bones. Pin bones well apart 
Thurls: Wide apart and high 
Barrel: Deep and long with well-sprung 
ribs. Individual ribs; long, flat, wide 
apart and free from excess tissue 
Thighs: In-curving as seen from side, 
thin and wide apart from rear; well cut- 
LEMON MEE E WA BUS, 2 's.c esse, oictaperaetac ce aie oh wie 
Legs: Flat flinty bone; tendons clearly 
defined; front legs straight; hind legs 
nearly upright from hock to pastern, set 
wide apart and nearly straight when 


ho w 


10 


viewed from behind. Pastern, strong and 
SEPANG ay viola! 5 aide anc rR vos aueeis meson P<: per 

Skin: Loose and pliable; medium in 
thickness; hair fine and silky 

Tail: Long, with neat, strong level at- 
tachment ; neatly set between pin bones .. 

Rudimentary Teats: Teats wide apart 
and squarely placed and free from scro- 
DID oie wot aie Lieidle]eBele. sel lia-a) apa)ehajals 23 Wet tee 

Rudimentary Veins: Well defined and 
prominent; with large and numerous wells 

Secretions Indicating Color of Product: 
Indicated by the pigment secretions of the 
skin which should be a deep yellow in- 
elining toward orange in color; especially 
discernible in the ear, at the end of the 
bone of tail; around the eyes and nose, on 
the scrotum and at the base of horns; 
hoofs. and) horns; yellow. ~ .-.) cc.an sess os 

Color Markings: A shade of fawn with 
white markings 


Size: Mature bulls about 1,700 lbs. .... 


Total 


100 


(EpiTor’s Note:—This is the fourth 
of a series of six articles on the dairy 


breeds in the United States. 


The 
next will appear in an early issue.) 


choice of three tractors—the McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20, the 15-30, and the 
new all-purpose row-crop tractor, the 
FARMALL. All are quality tractors, 
built to last many years. Any one of 
them will work for you with drawbar, 
belt, and power take-off the year around. 
Any one of them will cut your produc- 
ing costs and add to your profits. Look 
them over at the dealer’s store. Catalog 
will be sent on request. 


; 4 4 > a 


Don’t Pay For 


4 Months 


We willsendyouan OldeTan Metal-to-Metal 
Harness and you don’t pay us a_cent for 4 
months. 30 days’ Free Trial. Returnable 
at our expense if not satisfactory. You 
should know about this improved metal-to- 
metal harness construction. Metal wherever 
there is wear or strain. 


W Fa | Write for 
fare FREE Book 
aS igi Stow 


g pictures of 
latest harness models ; ging J all ab 
the real old fashioned aie Pe 


ide Tan leather, 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 98-52 


2843 W. 19th St. Chicago, Ml. 


~A 


When~ 


Linseed Meal con- 
stitutes as high as 
33% of the grain 
rations used by suc- 
cessful feeders,dairy- 
men and breeders— 


profit when added to rations for 
MEAL dairy cows. Helps raise calveg, 


economically, 


When these same 
men tell you that 
Linseed Meal pays 
as highas 100%there 
must be some reason 
for it. 


‘—hastens prime market condition * 
for beef and shows a good profit on 
the investment. _ 


fe 


—pays good profits when added 
® to rations for attening lambs and 
for maintenance rations for breed 
ing ewes, 


—proved worth $85.69 per tom 
feec'ng value in recent experi- 
-Ments, javed month’s time in se 
(uring Aarket weight of 200 

and solved fall pig problem by give 
Tuy 1 + pounds pl gain without 
aaeurage, 


Leg 


These books tell how and why 
— Set any or all of them— free 


= G Address Dept. T-2 
LINSEED MEAL 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


9) 


For healthier, happier bulls! 


Come to Headquarters 
For safer, surer breeding! ‘ 


“OWL BRAND” 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


NUT size and PEA size cake 


F. W. BRODE CORPORATION 
EMPHIS TENNESSEE 


M 


i SAVE MONEY ON +9 90 


FALFA J 


BU. 
extra Hardy Tested Recleaned Seed. 98% pure. Sow 
Alfalfa. Much cheaper than Clover and twice as profit- 
able. Our prices will save you Big Money. Have highest 

ality Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy, Grass Seeds of 
all kinds. Ask for our 132-pg. catalog and special prices. 
Have wonderful values in Field and Garden Seeds. All sold 
on money-back guarantee. Samoler free. rite today. bs 
BERRY SEED CO., Box 1555, Clarinda, lowa we 


DR. SPENCER’S BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
Proval. Let us send you all facts. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., Savona,N.Y. 
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Monthly Association Averages and High Herds © 


Ass'n. Re 

State Association No. of earl 
Mo cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 

Wash, King Co. Dec 713-743 «29.6 
Mo. Lawrence Co. 1 ze 204 «9441 19.0 
Va. Bot.-Roanoke z 352 594 24.0 
ce Loudoun 3 me 723 471 «21.8 
Nebr. No. Platte Valley Jan. 411 874 34.0 
Ohio Columbiana ye 419 638 24.6 
Tex. Wise Co. 2 258.0 5 29.9 
Minn. St. Louis Co. * “Ge 307 600 22.8 
Kans. Dickinson * . 314. 774 «28.5 
Minn. Pope Co. * Dec. 243 457 19.1 
Md, Baltimore Co, eS 561 618 22.4 
Colo. Mesa Co. Jan 340 716° 29.9 
Ore. Lane Co. et 389 704 «30.3 
N. D.. Burleigh Co. * us 417 594 20.9 
Tenn. Hamilton Co, zt 595 540 25.6 
Wis. Ham.-Baldwin * Dec. 377 =—-5564 23.0 
és Stanley-Thorp * be 484 537 20.9 
i Sparta * <1 354 704 29.2 
Union-Wap. Co. * a 340 524 19.6 

% Spring Valley * Jan. 405 639 26.0 

2 Richland * % 550 658 21.6 

" Algoma * 412 692 32.1 

: Westby * 5 338 503 25.6 
ra Ced.-Grafton 304 780 30.1 
Mich. Chippewa * 7‘ 267: 575), 21.1: 
a Macomb 3 * a? 261 566 22.0 
sh Branch Co, ies 220 618 24.8 
: St. Joseph Co, * ie 223 600 23.4 
Ottawa-Allen, * ig 228 624 23.1 
Livingston * Dec, 300 784 28.2 
Leelanau Co. * ia 195 436 18.3 
Mecosta-Remus * p 209 +568 26.9 
a" Freeport-Barry 2 * 4g 168 782 32.2 
” Lans.-Ingham Co. * a 249 #757 31.1 
ie Kalamazoo 2 * ‘8 326 492 22.9 
Macomb 2 * RS 270 «6528 «20.4 
So Ken! Co, * “e 277 = «647 27.7 
Ionia-Relding * Jan. 389 §=6800 =31.8 
Gogebic-Iron * vis 374 608 24.3 
= Ott -Jamestown * es 243 «759 «28.5 
Minn. Morrison Co, * 325 288 26.5 


* Retest rules followed. 


The Herd in Good Condition 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The three 
high herds for January in the Rich- 
land Association of Wisconsin tell a 
story of how good condition reduces 
the cost of production. 

The high herd consisted of 16 
Guernseys, all but one fresh before 
November. The herd produced 919 
lbs. milk and 41.3 lbs. fat per cow, at 
an average cost of $9.10 for feed. 
The herd was in good condition. Cows 
were fed one pound of mixed hay 
and three pounds of silage per 100 
Ibs. live weight. On the average the 
cows were fed 9 lbs. daily of a grain 
mixture that was charged to them at 
$33.95 a ton. The grain mixture con- 
sisted of 25 lbs. oats, 25 lbs. corn, and 
50 lbs. of a 16% dairy ration, a half 
pound each of linseed meal and 
cottonseed meal being fed in addition. 

The second high herd consisted of 
16 Holsteins, all but three being fresh 
before November. This herd was not 
in the best of condition, but produced 
1,228 lbs. milk and 40.5 Ibs. fat per 
cow at a cost of $11.77 for feed. This 
is $2.67 higher feed cost per cow with 
nearly a pound less fat produced. 
Cows were fed 3.5 Ibs. silage per 100 
lbs. live weight and all the mixed hay . 
they would eat. On the average, cows 
were fed 12.7 lbs. a day of a grain 
mixture that was charged to them at 
$33.90 per ton. The grain mixture 
consisted of 25 Ibs. corn and cob meal, 
20 lbs. oats, 20 lbs. bran, 20 Ibs. lin- 
seed meal, and 15 lbs. cottonseed meal. 

Third high herd consisted of 16 
Holsteins, all but two fresh before 
November. The herd was in fair 
condition and produced 1,075 lbs. milk 
and 38.5 lbs. fat per cow, at $8.61 for 
feed. Cows were fed 3.6 lbs. silage per 
100 lbs. live weight and all the mixed 
hay they would consume. On the ay- 
erage cows were fed 7.3 lbs. a day of. 
a grain mixture charged to them at 
$33.20 per ton. The grain mixture 
consisted of 20 lbs. hominy, 30 lbs. 
oats, 20 lbs. bran, 10 lbs. linseed meal, 
and 10 lbs. cottonseed meal. 

By studying the figures we find the 
high herd, which was in good condi- 
tion and fed closely to the usual re- 
quirements as to grain and roughage, 
made $5.97 per cow more above feed 


COW TESTING 


February 25, 1 


y 


High Herd Average 


No. of Aye. Ave. Owner 

Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 

G.G.s 1% 654 38.5 Cc. A. Funk 
R. J. v4 519 28.0 E. W. Hillhouse j 
J.-G. 12 625 34.1 P. W. Pettit 
H.-G. 22 768 36.6 M. A. Ankers 
H. 388 1577 56.3 O. W. Moore 
H. 10 1110 41.4 T. Bandy 
J. 6 793 42.2 Kelly & Sons 
G. 4 721 «40.1 H. Larson 
A. 8 1041 45.8 R. E. Stark 
G. G. 18 667 33.1 C. J. LeCount — 
BR. 27 859 30.9: J. M. Dennis mm 
G. J. 10 802 42.0 Pond 
G. oS: 14 1145 47.9 J. Bertelsen 
H. 6 1005 38.4 Colton 
Reis 20 632 32.0 Ashland Dairy 
RH, 13° 1425 47.9 N. C, Lorentsen 
R. H. 22 1167 39.9 U. H. Krause 
G. H. 11 887 38.3 C. Batteen 
186 10 1491 48.6 L. P. Much 
R. G. 13 766 37.5 Gunderson. & Han 
G. 14 919° 41.3 W.C. Taylor 
G. G. 10 942 42.8 J. Jacobsky i 
J.-G. T 1059 47.2 B.Wemmer 
H. 12 1228 42.4 E. Wegmann 
R, He 4 i065 2033-5 C. G. Walker © 
H.-J. 13 1273 420 A. Fistler ni 
G. 4 896 37.9 W. liams 
J.-G. 9 749 37.8 Fr hhrke 
R. H. 11 1471 47.8 R. B. Knooipiuze} 
R, H. 9 1228 44.7 Armstrong Bros 
G. 6 868 41.0 J. Dobson 
R. J. 8 706 43.5  V. Bott 
R. H. 8 1532 50.5 A.D. Miller — 
H.-G. TASTE) 57-6 O. J. Becker 
J. 8 677 35.7 R. W. Weinberg 
M. 12 875 33.5 J. Gamm & Sons 
iRABS 9 1745 56.9 W. Harper & S 
G. J. 5 1087 53.4 W. L. Cook 
H. 5 1202 (43.8 Vv. Ganin 
G. H. 15 1249 40.9 J. Keizer 
Gets 17 «1200 «40.4 Swanson Bri 


cost than the second high herd 
$1.83 more than the third high — 
The third high herd made $4.64 n| 
per cow above feed cost than the 
ond high herd. This goes t 
that overfeeding doesn’t pay, and ' 
cows in good condition produce § 
on less feed, Proper feeding a 
make the most profits. | 

PETER NELSON, TESTE 


Retests in Minnesota | 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The tes}; 
of cows by the usual cow tests 
method, particularly in the leadg 
dairy states, is rapidly passing fim 
the early educational and demonsi- 
tion type to one that places 
mercial value on the records 
value of cow test records is in d 
proportion to the confidence 
public places in them. To pro 
the kind of records. that wil 
mand the confidence of the 
requires the application of st 
rules and regulations for the ¢ 
of associations. To that en 
state supervisors of cow testin 
been working the past years, gr 
ly securing uniformity in the 
and their enforcement. _ 

Unusually high records for i 
ual cows or herds for a given 
are sometimes questioned. 
should not be, as it tends to d 
confidence in the records. Th 
solution of the problem lies in 
test made after the regular t 
verify the original production. 
test is made by the regular tes 
charge on request of the state 
visor. Preliminary reports are 
by the tester on testing day to 
state supervisor who then dete 
whether or not a retest is nece 
The application of the rule 
compulsory. Each association 4 
for itself as to whether or not 
sires to have the retest rule appl 
Statewide and local publicity will? 
given the fact that certain a 
tions are availing themselves | 
retest privileges. 

Seven associations 
have officially indicated their 
to adopt the retest rule. The; 
as follows: Owatonna No. 1, Mo. 
Pope County No. 1, Howard 
Montrose, Yellow Medicine, 


‘ing. The officers and directors of 
e association may decide.the ques- 
yn of retesting in their association. 


Rules of the Retest 


1. Preliminary reports for cows 
ilked twice daily producing 70 
uunds fat for the month, and for 
ws milked three or four times pro- 
icing 80 pounds fat, and for herds 
which the milking cows average 
rer 45 pounds fat are made to the 
ate supervisor by the cow tester. 
2. From these detailed reports, the 
pervisor decides the advisability of 
retest. 
3. When a retest is called for, it 
ould, if possible, be made within 
n days of the original test. 
4, All tests and taking of samples 
id weights of milk shall be made by 
e tester himself. Milk samples 
all be kept under lock and key. 
5. Cost: Each member for whom a 
test is made shall pay the cow test- 
two dollars for conducting the re- 
st. Note: (This charge was agreed 
on by the six associations men- 
yned as reasonable to the member 
d fair to the cow tester.) 
6. Any member refusing to retest 
pay the tester for same shall have 
| local and state publicity on his 
rd withheld from date of such called 
r retest until the close of the test- 
x year. His records are entered in 
e herd book each month thereafter, 
it do not become a part of the state 
association annual report. 
7. The state supervisor shall decide 
to whether or not an average be- 
een the original and the retest shall 
used for credit to the test period 
volved, or the retest result alone 
all be used. On completion of re- 
st the tester shall make a complete 
sort to the state supervisor. 
8. Each association should not 
ve more than twenty-six or twenty- 
ven members in order that the cow 
ster may have time to conduct the 
ests if called for. 
Minnesota. 


High Cows By Breeds 


Mr. E. V. Jackson of Michigan has 
ide a compilation of the records of 
xh cows appearing on this page for 
2 last half of 1926. The averages 

all reports for six months are, 
Isteins 37.8 pounds fat, Guernseys 


E. A. HANSON. 


Read about the 1000-year old wood 
that pays dividends unequalled by 
any other building-investment on 
the farm. 


Impregnated by nature. Defies 
decay. Eliminates maintenance. 
Makes First Cost Your Last Cost 
for all farm buildings and repairs. 


ALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
24 California Street 
San Francisco, California 
FREE: this practical and inter- 
esting book. Mail coupon today. 


SOOHHS HEHE teres Heese De ELE SECEDE EEEEOSESEEOEOET 
california Redwood Association, Dept. 902? 
24 California St., San Francisco Calif, 
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38.5 pounds fat, and Jerseys 38.9 
pounds fat. The high period for the 
Guernseys was in the July 10th issue 
when their average was 48.6 pounds 
fat. Holsteins were high in the July 
25th issue with 45.4 pounds fat, and 
the Jerseys were high in the August 
25th issue with 44.1 pounds fat. It 
is interesting to note that the high- 
est average records appeared during 
the first three months. 


Different Values Secured 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Many differ- 
ent advantages of cow testing asso- 
ciation work are shown by a brief 
summary of last year’s testing in the 
Kent—Grand Rapids Association of 
Michigan. 

Take the man with the grade herd 
of 15 head. We look over his herd 
book and see that 10 of his cows are 
eligible for a Record of Performance 
certificate. Perhaps he wants to buy 
two new cows. If so, he knows just 
which ones he wants to sell and what 
he needs to buy in order to bring his 
herd standard up to normal again. 
He is pleased with his records be- 
cause they meet the requirements set 
by the State College. Realizing the 
results of a successful year’s work, 
he strives for a 100 per cent R. O. 
P. herd next year. 

The next farmer strives for heavy 
milk production the year around. 
When cows fall off in production, he 
must get rid of them because his milk 
supply must be constant. By selling 
these cows on their C. T. A. records 
of five or six months, he is able to 
get far better prices than if no rec- 
ords were made. The use of a pure- 
bred bull for the breeding of these 
cows pays for itself many times over. 
He now buys a new milk cow. He 
has her tested to see that her milk is 
up to standard. By this method and 
shrewd dealings a very businesslike 
dairy is carried on. 

The farmer whose herd consists of 
pure-bred cattle benefits greatly by 
C. T. A. work. He watches the milk 
production, feed costs, and economi- 
cal production of milk or fat with 
great eagerness. He feeds to im- 
prove his breeding stock along pro- 
duction lines. He takes great pains 
in the balancing of his rations and is 
ever on the job. His C. T. A. records 
are the foundation of his sales on a 
production basis. 

Then, as in almost every other 
walk of life, we have the man who 
joins the association because his 
neighbor does. He goes through a 
year’s work half heartedly, receiving 
the tester and what help he offers in 
an indifferent way. Of course he lis- 
tens to suggestions, but when next 
month rolls around and things are 
just the same it is evident he doesn’t 
care. 

Cow testing work can be made the 
most of by the farmer taking a real 
interest in the work. 

Michigan. Wm. BURTON TAYLOR. 


Valuing Cows 


“We appraised our cows last No- 
vember,” writes a Minnesota mem- 
ber,” on basis of what each brought 
in above feed cost during previous 
year. We would be pleased to know 
the views of others as to values in a 
dairy herd taking them as they run, 
young and old; also, values based on 
age and production.” 


None In Sight 


Traffic Cop: “Say, you. What do 
you mean speeding along the road like 
a madman? You'll kill somebody. 
Why in blazes don’t you use your 
noodle?” 

New Driver: “Noodle? Noodle? 
Where in heck is the noodle? I 
pushed and pulled everything on the 
dashboard and nothing would stop 
her.” 
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With the PORT ATKINSON Sregiizce | 


i CEs bottles are just as necessary to f 
; the success of smaller milk plants and & 
f farm dairies as they are to large city 
plants. Clean bottles build good will and 
hold customers. 

The Fort Atkinson Bottle Washer and Sterilizer & 
is intended for plants washing 500 to 2000 bottles & 
per day. It is simple and efficient—anyone can op- 


H © erate it. Heavy construction eliminates trouble and §& 
# 6 adds to life of machine. 


The price is low enough so that any plant that needs one 
can afford it. Write for complete information and prices. 


330 page catalog of Dairy Goods sent FREE 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 
1245 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


a 
@ VNaluableBooks 
— sorwOou 


\ Ne 4 f ; If you are thinking of building, remodeling, 
yf ventilating or buying any equipment for your cow 
x “fog or horse barn, hog or poultry house, write for 
See these two books. These books tell how we help you plan and 
LY equip your buildings to make them more convenient, practical 
° and economical—how we save you money by cutting down 

¢/ PRESIDENT material and construction costs. These books also de- 
scribe the complete line of Jamesway Equipment, Stanchions, Litter Carriers, 
Drinking Cups, Calf and Bull Pens—also Feeders, Brooders, Waterers, Steel Nests, 
etc.—a line of equipment that is unequaled for durability, service and economy. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Now 


Just fill out the coupon—tell us what you are interested in and we will 


sendyouthenecessaryliteraturecon- § ml a mm a i Ga 2 

ee aa full particulars of J amesway a Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 
qupment and Jamesway Service. James Mfg. Co.. Dept. 612.—Please send me 

Don’t build, remodel or equip any | your New Jamesway Book. Iam interested in 

farm building until you get these O Building O Equipping 

valuable books and learn how we can save | 


a 


0 Remodeling 


you money. Mail coupon to office nearest Horse Barn O Hog House “a 
you. ee - 

JAMES MFG. CO. — Hf Name___----- nnn ge 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. — Elmira, N. Y. we 


meapolis, Minn. 


(2) 


Watch Our Special Opportunities Page for Real Farmers’ Bargains 


D Ventilatinga O Poultry House 1 Cow Barn _.. { 


ff x , T HY did we so easily sell tons of Badger Balm last year and why will we sell many 
y (D more tons this year? The answer is obvious. Our customers like it and 


recommend it. Badger Balm is a pleasing, soothing, healing antiseptic balm, easily 
| applied and positively gives satisfaction. 
If you have ever used Badger Balm, we know you are using it now. If you have | 
never used Badger Balm, get a box, try it, — you will then, like thousands of 
others, become a constant user. | 
(] For Veterinary Use 
Sore teats, Cow Pox, and chafed udders in cows; Scratches, cracked heel and 
| inflamed swellings in horses and other domestic animals. 
(i For Family Use 
Chapped hands, sore feet, chilblains, frost bites, sunburn, Salt Rheum, 
Eczema, and many other forms of skin diseases. Also excellent for piles, . 


(i hemorrhoids, sore or inflamed breasts and scalp ailments. 

9 Use Badger Balm as direct- 4 

iP Here’sOurOffer ed. Ifyou are not satisfied 

with it, your money will be refunded without argument. 

} Ask your dealer. If he does not have it, send direct. 

Price post paid 50c. Badger Balm is one of 44 prescrip- 

| tions Dr, Roberts has used successfully in his practice 
( for more than twenty-five years. 

i) Write for free copy of The Cattle Specialist 

and how to get the Practical Home Veteri- 

| narian without cost. Veterinary advice free. 


) DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., INC. 
195Grand Avenue, 


Waukesha, Wisconsin Vig / 
—— ULE SE O_O 


} Woot Fata ~ 
co That Works Like Magic 
we ever tried. It heals and soothes, but will not smart or 
Hardly a day passes but what you'll find some use for Corona. For {j O 
man or beast it is unequalled. 
from us on receipt of price —8 oz. tins 65c, 20 oz. tins $1.25, 


FOR MAN 
Soothing ” / 
Corona Wool Fat is made from the oil extracted from 
blister the most sensitive wound. It has healed thousands of 
sore shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, sore 
LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE Cocronaissold by nearly 
postpaid. If you will send your name and_address, we'll mail 


@ 
Wonder Healing MPOUNG srisr 
4 
Healing Ointment 
sheep’s wool. It’s different from any salve or ointment 

stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 

teats on cows, Caked udders, cuts, wounds, burns of any kind on 
all_ druggists or direct 

‘ou aliberal sample and book of uses Free. We want you to see 


or yourself the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 


CORONA MFG. CO.,416 Corona Bidg., Kenton, O. 


We Needed One and So Do You 


Many times at sales, farmers’ meetings, on the street, in hotels, on 
trains and even at dances we have been asked for information regard- 
ing the Hoard’s Dairyman herd. We missed many sales because we 
could not give our friends and new acquaintances all the information 
they wanted in definite form. In order to “be prepared’ for these 
emergencies we planned the Hoard’s Dairyman Vest Pocket Herd 
Book. The demand for them is exceeding our highest expectations 
The investment of $2.00 will come back to you many times and the sat- 
isfaction of having “your figgers” right handy is: worth much more 
than the cost of the book. 


Will accommodate 100 head. Loose leaves (easy to remove but firm 
during use); good leather cover; index, sketches, records breeding, 
service records, gestation table and blank pages for memoranda. All 
sent postpaid for $2.00. 


A BOOK YOU WILL CARRY EVERY DAY 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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* Making Animal Tagging Easy ” @ 
KETCHUM «om 
CLINCHER . 


————S== 


your horse 


has a cough or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn’s. 
Use Spohn’s to keep your 

horses working full time. 
For distemper, influenza, 
colds, coughs, pink eye, 
catarrhal fever and all di- 
seases affecting the nose, 

throat and lungs. 


SPOHN'S 


2 ee DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


hal ane other Breeders Supplies. Write for Catalog and Prices, 
KETCHUM MFG, CO., Dept. F, Luzerne, N.Y, 


60c, $1.20 at Drug Stores—Write for free booklet 
Goshen, Ind. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. 4, 
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three styles of body to choose from. Write for Free 
catalog. BOWER MFG, CO., 10AdeSt., FOWLER, IND. 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
vertisers and tell them you saw 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Mysterious Lameness 


When a cow or other bovine beast 
gradually becomes lame or stiff and a 
careful examination fails to disclose 
the cause, it is, in our experience, al- 
ways well to apply the tuberculin test 
for the reason that tuberculosis not 
infrequently causes just such symp- 
toms. It does not always attack the 
lungs, and tuberculosis of the udder 
is comparatively rare; but it may lo- 
cate in unexpected places. Of these, 
the bones, joints, and skin must be 
taken into account. Skin lesions, in 
fact, are sometimes the unsuspected 
seat of the disease and may account 
for some of the unsatisfactory cases 
in which reactors fail to show plain 
evidences of the disease at the time of 
slaughter and expert examination. 
The vertebrae or segments of the 
backbone, at the loins, occasionally be- 
come affected with tuberculosis, al- 
though the disease, in such cases, may 
also be present in other parts of the 
body. When the bones of the loins are 
affected, the animal has difficulty in 
rising and may also walk stiffly and 
possibly sway more or less during ac- 
tion. We have seen such tuberculous 
disease keep a cow from rising after 
calving and it is doubtless present in 
some of the supposed paralysis cases 
of the cow before calving, or at some 
other time. It is, of course, incurable 
and the possibility of its presence and 
immediate detection by the tuberculin 
test saves misdirected treatment, time, 
and expense. 

Another apparently favorite place 


for the disease to locate is the fet- , 


lock or ankle joints. The affected ani- 
mal is slow in gait, sluggish, or list- 
less. The joints are swollen, but they 
are not hot, sore, or much puffed. Ev- 
idently, there is hidden or occult dis- 
ease of the bones forming the joints 
and tuberculosis is insidious in its 
character and progress and the cause 
of what are sometimes called “cold 
swellings.” In one instance, where 
two veterinarians had made a care, 
ful physical examination of several 
hundred cows in a certified milk dai- 
ry and set out the cows they suspect- 
ed might be infected with tuberculo- 
sis, a third, who made a final exam- 
ination of the remaining cows, no- 
ticed that three of them showed swol- 
len fetlocks and stiffness or slight 
lameness. These cows were also set 


apart and when the tuberculin test 


was applied two of them were found 
to be tuberculous while all of the oth- 


er suspected cows failed to react. The | 


physical examination was. simply 
made to determine how correctly tu- 
berculosis may be detected in that 
way. The setting apart of the three 
mysteriously lame cows was merely 
an afterthought; but the discovery 
that tuberculosis was the cause of the 
swelling and lameness of the fetlock 
joints was an “eye-opener” to the 
three experts. 

When mysteriously lame cows do 
not react to the tuberculin test the 
likelihood of “self-robbery” or re- 
sorption of lime salts should be con- 
sidered as a possible explanation of 
the trouble. That, often, is the true 
cause, especially in pregnant cows, 
and immediate provision of needed 
minerals and a generous balanced ra- 
tion, including legume hays, will be 
likely to prove remedial. When the 
lameness follows a difficult labor and 
the cow is not a reactor and has been 
correctly and completely fed, the pos- 
sibility of an internal injury should 


al 


, 
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be considered and a careful exe; 
tion made. In one case such 
was for two months treated folf 
lameness, failed to recover, andyj 
Post-mortem examination | disig 
an internal injury as the cause 


Drying Up Cow 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The 
expressed by J. R. C. Jones oft 
tralia in his comment on page jf 
January 10 issue regarding “Ti 
Up a Cow,” are radically ditly 
from those that I have formed? 
my years of dairy experience. | 
While I was in charge of aly 
consisting of forty-five head of |f 
it was my practice to dry cattle f 
the following manner: | 
First, I gradually reduced the} 
ration; and after a few days t) 
entirely away until after the €O)'y 
dry. 
Second, I lessened the milkinj; 
about the third day started mj 
only once, and then did not sti) 
the milk out of the udder. Afti ; 
other few days, I commenced mk; 
every other day, so that in teni 
or two weeks the cow was absolt 
dry. ie 
Every month I prepared son 
or seven cattle for parturition fi 
encountered very little trouble }| : 
ing the above method. It is con 
knowledge among farm handstl 
the best way to dry up a cow; 
neglecting to milk her clean, | 
should take advantage of the ) 


ance that Nature offers us in th} 
spect. If we leave a little milk { 
udder at one milking, Nature ge 
ly provides that at the next mi 


the quantity will be reduced—: 


et tae 
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When Bag Balm comes into the cow it 
out goes all the annoying, costly troub3 
the udder and teats. No more loss ofi 
through nervous, restless cows. { 
Bag Balm heals, with marvelous spec: 
cuts, chaps, cracked teats, teats stepp ( 
or bruised inany way. The healingis us| 
effected between milkings. Just a dab}: 
Balm assures the complete rebuilding cil 
injured tissues. For Caked Bag, Bunie 
Cow Pox—any inflammation or congei 
Bag Balm gives prompt, effective relie: 
Bag Balm is clean, sanitary, inexpense 
and cannot taint the milk. Big 10-a1 
package, 60c, at general stores, feed de? 
and druggists. If your dealer is not if 
plied, order from us, giving us his na 


Booklet, ‘Dairy Wrinkles,’ sent free, f 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., i 
Lyndonville, Vt. { 


“MADE BY T 


KOW— KARE 


There's 


MONEY 


ON THESE 


FARMS 


for Young Farmers 


Write to us for details regard- 
ing the fertile Genesee Country 
of Western New York. We 
will tell you how they may be 
bought or leased on easy 
terms. These farms offer most 
alluring prospects for farmers 
engaged in dairying, raising 
canning crops, alfalfa and tim- 
othy hay, small grain, and 
sheep and cattle feeders. 


Good roads, nearby markets, 
railroad facilities, schools and 
churches make these farms 
most desirable. Address 


Farm Department 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
Trust COMPANY 


GENESEO,NY. 
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WONDERFUL country calls you! A country 

where neither biting blizzards nor sultry sum- 

mers ever visit; where flowers bloom, birds 
, crops grow, and men enjoy life from June to 
3. God gave New Bern a gentle sea brecze to 
‘away the heat of summer, the tepid Gulf Stream 
vard off the icy hand of winter, and set it amid 
most enchanting scenery on the Atlantic seaboard. 
1 in natural resources, basking in the light of 
wical significance, offering unusual agricultural 
ntages, the New Bern section is open to the man 
can appreciate its opportunities and who wants 
eally LIVE. 


Advantages: 
m winters, cool summers. Fertile soil, pure water. 
year grazing for cattle. Wealth of good roads 
waterways. Two good competing railroads. Splen- 
market for Dairy and Trucking products. Low- 


xd lands. Fine Schools, Churches, and neighbors 
t get_ the whole story. 
‘ng Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Write for it now, men- 


Is Guaranteed to cause the 
cow to clean within 48 hrs. 
when used as directed or 
money refunded Itreleaves 
GARGET and Is a preventative of 
MILK FEVER. It has the eftect 
of restoring the vigor and 
strength of the cow. Sent 
post paid, $1a pkg 6for$5 


Mfg: by Lowell Blalsdell & Co. 
5904 N. Harlem Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WCLEANING 


RESCRIPTION 


ND CAKED BAG/ 


red bag and sore teats yield readily to treatment 
1 Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves congestion, 
»s soreness, softens tissues. Every ~ 
y farmer should keep it on hand 
ime of need. Send 75cfor 90z.box, 


»aid—mo: i i i 
Writs rae? back if not satisfied, 


eterinary klet. 
RNOLABORATORY, 14 oa Street 


KK j 
ncaster, Wisconsin W Lae 
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to treat every known dog 
ailment. 

H. CLAY GLOVER Co., Inc. 
Dept.J.N.74, 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


NEWTON'S 


Heaves, Coughs Condition- 
Oempound €% ‘ Y 


er, Worms. Most for cost. 

- Two cans satisfactory for 

goo Heaves or money back. $1.25 

per can. Dealers or by mail. 

a The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


the milk is not used, there is no need 
for it; then why go on producing it. 

I shall welcome any criticisms on 
the above opinion. 


Connecticut. W. SHorr. 


For Self-sucking Cows 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I note in a 
recent issue an inquiry for a method 
of preventing self-sucking in cows. 
Some years ago you published a meth- 
od which I have since used, and it al- 
ways works well although it is hor- 
ribly disappointing to the cows. 

Cut a piece of 44-inch gas pipe long 
enough to make a bit for the cow, and 
drill holes in the ends for the wires to 
which attach the strap to go over 
the head. Then drill 6 or 8 small 
holes in the pipe and between the 
straps, half at right angles to the 
others. The cow will suck air and will 
soon quit sucking while she wears the 
bit. It is well to run a wire through 
the pipe occasionally to keep the holes 
effective, although I have never seen 
indications of sucking while the bit 
was worn. This does not interfere 
with eating or drinking, and is abso- 
lutely effective with our cattle. 

Minnesota. F. E. MarsuH. 


For Choked Cattle 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I think I 
have a better remedy for choked cat- 
tle than any given in the Jan. 25th is- 
sue of Hoard’s Dairyman. I take a 
wire hoop, or any stiff wire will 
answer, and bend it around a round 
stick, making a loop as large as will 
readily slip down a cow’s gullet, 
twisting the rest of the wire tight for 
a handle. Crowd the stoppage up and 
slip the loop down throat until you 
feel the loop slip over stoppage; then 
pull out. Ninety-nine times out of 100 
you will have it the first time. 

Connecticut. S. D. NEWELL. 


Enlarged Hock Joint 

Can you tell me any remedy for the enlarge- 
ment on the hock of a cow caused by lying 
down on the stable floor. Sometimes it comes 
on the knee and dairymen call it “Big Knee.” 
While they are bedded down with straw it be- 
comes displaced so that they come in contact 
with the floor, which is wood. 

Manette, Wash. Pek 

Enlargement of the hock, if the 
swelling is soft, is caused by disten- 
sion of the joint capsule with synovia 
(joint oil). When the knee is swol- 
len from bruising the liquid present 
in the sac or cyst is serum, not joint- 
oil, and it may be liberated by lanc- 
ing. The hock joint cannot safely be 
treated in that way. Move the cow 
into a well bedded pen or box stall 
where bruising will be less likely to 
occur. Twice daily rub into the swell- 
ing some 10 per cent iodine vasco- 
gen or petrogen to stimulate resorp- 
tion of the fluid. That may do some 
good, but such synovial distensions 
tend to persist, despite treatment. 


Blood in Milk 

I have a pure-bred Holstein heifer that has 
been fresh six months and for the last month 
she has been giving bloody milk out of one 
quarter. Her udder doesn’t seem to be in- 
flamed; it’s just normal, but the milk is 
full of clots and at times I could hardly get 
the milk out, 

Thornton, Idaho. H. E.-s: 

A growth in the teat probably 
bleeds from irritation at milking 
time. By rolling the teat between 
the thumb and fingers you may be 
able to feel the growth. If it is just 
inside the outer opening of the teat 
the veterinarian can remove it by 
means of a teat tumor extractor 
(Hug’s) or by amputating a small 
portion of the tip of the teat and 
then reaming out the growth with a 
small scalpel. After the operation ap- 
ply a little yellow oxide of mer- 
cury ointment (ophthalmia) 2 or 3 
times daily. If the growth is located 
high it would be best to let a calf 
nurse or to dry off the secretion of 
milk in that quarter of the udder. 


Breeding Cow 

We have a valuable show cow that is due 
to calve shortly. Since we would like to have 
her heavy in calf for the shows next fall, do 
you think*it would be O. K. to breed her again 
the first time she comes in heat? 

Barneveld, N. Y. W. T. McR. 

As you have a special reason for 
wishing to have the cow become preg- 
nant as soon as possible after calv- 
ing, she should be bred the first time 
she comes in heat. That will proba- 
bly be about 28 days after calving. 
Ordinarily, it is better not to breed a 
cow so soon after calving. 


Lice on Cattle 

Please give me a remedy for lice on cattle. 

Worthington, Minn. A. O. F. 

Freshly powdered sabadilla and 
pyrethrum are effective against lice 
of cattle. Use a mixture of one part 
of each of them combined with three 
parts of flowers of sulphur. Dust 
freely upon infested parts and then 
blanket cow. Groom thoroughly the 
following day and repeat the treat- 
ment as often as is seen to be neces- 
sary. Grooming the skin with a 
brush dipped in linseed oil is also ef- 
fective, but it fouls the coat. 


“Frosted” Teats 
Kindly tell me what is the best remedy for 
frosted teats. 
Garrison, Mont. A. M. 


Severe freezing of the teats may 
cause sloughing of the affected parts 
and in that case the cow will have 
to be fitted for the butcher. Twice 
daily apply a mixture of % part of 
pure turpentine, 1% parts of com- 
pound tincture of benzoin or balsam 
of Peru, and 8 parts of lanolin 
(sheep’s-wool fat), or vaseline. 


A Decade of Co-operative 
Dairy Endeavor 
(Continued from page 175) 


tion of price and production statis- 
tics. In the matter of intelligent 
price determination, this information 
has been most valuable. 

“Orderly production,” says Presi- 
dent Allebach, “is most generally 
conceded to be the only basis upon 
which an orderly marketing plan can 
be built.” 

The further development of the 
selling plan, the main feature of 
which is balanced supply and demand, 
was the program in 1926. Emphasis 
has been placed on the elimination of 
seasonal changes in the supply. 

“The production of surplus in the 
whole territory has averaged less 
than ten per cent during the first 
nine months of 1926. It shows that 
farmers can regulate their supply and 
by so doing can have a ready and 
stable market during the entire 
year,” says Mr. Allebach. 

In summarizing the work, Mr. 
Allebach stated that “the association 
during the ten years of its existence 
has returned to its members a price 
as satisfactory as that of any similar 
marketing association and at the 
same time has co-operated in eco- 
nomic and business practices that en- 
able the consumers to purchase milk 
in the Philadelphia Milk Shed at a 
consistently lower price than in any 
other metropolitan area in the East. 

“We view the future with confi- 
dence, realizing that we are in a posi- 
tion to market our members’ milk to 
their great advantage, to surround 
the marketing of our members’ milk 
with the maximum amount of pro- 
tection with regard to proper weigh- 
ing and testing of milk consistent 
with good economy. We are in a 
position to speak with a united voice 
in legislative and other matters deal- 
ing with the welfare of the dairy in- 
dustry. We are confident and de- 
termined that dairying in this district 
shall be an occupation offering those 
who engage in it a standard of living 
and advantages equal to that enjoyed 
by any other group in society. 
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troubles 


TOP dreading the time when 
your cows freshen! The 
troubles you’ve looked upon in 
the past as part of the hazard 
of dairying are no longer a men- 
ace to your profits. Dairymen 
without number are now using 
Kow-Kare at freshening be- 
cause of its marvelous invigor- 
ating action on the reproduc- 
tive organs. 


Kow-Kare is a concentrated tonic- 
medicine that has no other function 
than the building up of the digestive 
and genital organs. By using this 
famous cow medicine with the feed 
for two or three weeks before and 
after freshening you are assured a 
healthy cow—and a strong, vigorous 
calf. Retained Afterbirth and the 
other disorders you have learned to 
dread have no terrors for you if Kow- 
Kare is your reliance, 


Kow-Kare, used sparingly with the 
feed helps your cows fill the pail under 
the most adverse conditions of winter 
feeding—when dry, heavy feeds put 
an added burden on digestion and 
assimilation. Try Kow-Kare when 
troubled with Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, 
Lost Appetite, etc. Its health-building 
action will give you a convincing 
demonstration of its money value to 
you in the business of dairying. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange. Garget 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic. etc. 


KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 


Feed @ealers, general 
stores, druggists have 
Kow-Kare — $1.25 and 
65c sizes (six large cans, 
$6.25). Full directions 
on the can. Mail orders 
sent postpaid if your 
dealer is not supplied. 


Write for free book, 


** The Home 
Cow Doctor’’ 


PURPUL MEDICATED WAX 
TEAT DILATORS 


For Sore Teats, Obstructions, Spiders, etc., in Cows Teats 
Sold by Dealers-or Mailed Postpaid. 25c doz. or 5 doz. $1.00 


The greatest thing ever invented for coweyfeats. 
E. Stafford, R57“ Little Falls, Noy: 
Did not have much faith at first; Th i 
they are the remedy. “a4 ain PA as 
J. C. Noble, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
FREE Let us prove the merits of Dilators by sending 
you a package by mail, Free. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. HH, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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TheBestRailway 
Service in 
History 


The freight service rendered by the 
railways in 1926 was the best in history. 


Traffic was the largest ever handled, 
the increase over the previous high rec- 
ord being the greatest that has occurred 
in any year since 1917. 


The movement of this enormous traf- 
fic presented many difficult problems, but 
was accomplished without the delays and 
“car shortages” that used to cause farm- 
ers and other shippers such trouble 
and losses. 


This great improvement in transporta- 
tion service has been made possible by 
the investment of five billion dollars of 
new capital in the railways since they 
were returned to private operation in 1920. 
This new capital has provided 15,000 larg- 


er and more powerful locomotives, and 
830,000 larger and better freight cars. It 
has added tracks, enlarged terminals and 
made many other kinds of improvements. 


The average return earned by all the 
western railways on the total investment 
in their properties in 1926 was only 4.6 
per cent. During the last five years the 
return earned by them has averaged 
only 3.7 per cent. 


The large investment of capital in the 
railways within recent years has been 
made with the hope and expectation that, 
in the long run, they would be allowed to 
earn, on the average, a fair return. It 
cannot be continued unless a fair return 
is earned. 


If the present good service is to be 
maintained the facilities of the railways 
must continue to be enlarged and im- 
proved. Good and adequate freight serv- 
ice is of vital importance to farmers and 
all other producers and shippers. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


SBOWSH ER 


% RE with Fordson 
or equal power. Grinds all 
grain and roughage. Runs 
at about half She speed of 

others. Grinds faster and 

finer. Noscreens—no burrs 

—no gears—no friction—no 

heating. Even nails and wire 

won’t damage. Hasy to op- 

erate. Catalog Folder Free. 
PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 

1310 N. Kostner Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- @ A 


out husks) and grind all kinds iy] 
of small eon. Have conical- Res j 


shaped ders. Different from 
all others. Hansicat one and B& 


Lightest Running (02",c!cular 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 


Send today for Free Catalog 
N. B.D. SBOWSHER CO., South Bend, ind. 


tiesto EAR TAGS 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. Easily 
Sufficient space 


i ~Mark your Calves early 


TSK. the C. H. Dana system to mark your 
calyes as\ Soon as dropped. Identity of owner- 
ship prevents. confusion and loss. Easily applied, 
cheap and permanent. Send for free samples. 
Also herd books, ull rings, and complete line 
of breeders’ supplied, Write for catalog. 


Cc. H. DANA Co. 
West Lebanon, R. H. 


attached in one operation. 
for name, address and number. 
Write for free samples 


Inter-Mtn. Machine’ & Stamp Wks., Inc. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


655 Main St, 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Feeding of Dairy Cows 


(Continued from page 176) 


variety of feeds into a ration that 
will meet the requirements of a given 
cow. It is enough to set down the 
steps necessary in fitting the ration 
to the cow. These steps are as fol- 
lows: (1) determine how much rough- 
age and how much concentrates an 
average cow in the herd needs, using 
the simple rule for quantity feeding 
as given in article 4 and also repeated 
in this article; (2) set down the per 
cent of digestible protein needed in 
the concentrates mixture to properly 
balance the ration with the roughages 
to be used as, for example, silage and 
alfalfa hay require a mixture contain- 
ing from 10 to 12 per cent of digest- 
ible protein; silage and red clover 
hay, 18 to 14 per cent; silage and 
mixed hay, 16 to 17 per cent; silage 
and timothy hay, 18 to 20 per cent; 
legume hay alone about 10 per cent; 
carbonaceous roughage alone, 18 to 
20 per cent; (3) mix the home grown 
feeds and such supplementary feeds 
as are necessary in such proportion 
as to contain the right percentage 
of digestible protein for the roughage 
it is to be fed with; (4) determine 
the amount of digestible protein and 
total digestible nutrients in the 
amount of roughage and concentrates 
to be fed; (5) calculate the require- 
ments of the average cow according 
to the Haecker feeding standard; (6) 
compare the nutrients in the ration 
with the requirements as indicated 
by the feeding standard; (7) make 
such changes in the proportions or 
kinds of concentrates as are neces- 
sary to make the nutrients in the ra- 
tion check fairly closely with the 
feeding standard requirements. 

The details for each of these steps 
are all given in articles 4, 5, and 6 of 
the series. 

Remember that a correct balance 
or proportion of nutrients is not the 
only factor in a good ration. The ra- 
tion must be palatable; it should con- 
tain some succulent feed; it should be 
reasonably bulky; it must not injure 
the cow nor impart undesirable fla- 
vors or odors to the milk; it must be 
cheap enough to be fed to good cows 
and leave enough margin to cover 
other costs and a reasonable profit. 

A well balanced ration is not the 
only factor that has to do with mak- 
ing the most money from a given 
amount of feed when fed to cows. 
Some. of the other more important 
factors are: (1) eliminating scrub 
cows; (2) producing a combination of 
crops best suited to the needs of the 
herd to the end that milk production 
is measured in terms of amount per 
acre of crops grown for feeding pur- 
poses; (3) having cows in good con- 
dition when they calve; (4) being 
regular in feeding and milking; (5) 
making cows comfortable; (6) having 
the barn conveniently arranged and 
the feeds handy to get at; (7) keep- 
ing the herd free from disease. 

It is difficult to realize the needs 
of a herd of cows in winter quarters 
for plenty of good air, because one 
cannot see the air a cow breathes 
nor the by-products of respiration 
which are exhaled. It is also difficult 
to measure the influence that a lack 
of plenty of good air has on the pro- 
duction and health of cows. In spite 
of this we know that a properly ven- 
tilated barn is a better place for cows 
to work in than a poorly ventilated 
one. Good air is important. 


Supplying water to a herd of cows” 


is largely a matter of making it con- 
venient for them to drink as often as 
they like and of making the supply 
such that they will want to drink all 
they need. Dairy cows in production 
require more water than any other 
class of live stock. Anything that 
causes cows to. get or drink less wa- 
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ter than they need is just as bade 
cutting down the feed. Water is cor 
paratively cheap; feed costs a 
don’t cut down on water. 

The mineral needs of dairy 
and the conditions under which 
are best supplied and utilized aren, 
fully understood. It is thought th 
the mineral needs of cows of a 
age production are met when liber 
amounts of legume hay are includ 
in the ration, together with salt. 

The rations of cows whose produ. 
tion is more than average should ha 
the ration supplemented with min, 
substances containing sodium 
chlorine as in common salt, with ce 
cium and phosphorus as in bone me: 
and with calcium as in finely grou 
limestone. Equal parts by weig 
these mineral carriers make a 
mixture. In addition to this, — 
should have a dry or rest period 
ing which time they are so fed 
bring them up to good conditio 
calving time. 

Two or three vitamins are of son 
importance in feeding cows. Vitam 
A which promotes growth in your 
animals and effects a certain me 
ure of health protection in adult 
found in yellow corn, in silage 
green pasture grass, and in leg 
hay that has not been consider 
exposed to direct sunshine. ~ 
thought this vitamin is usually pre 
ent in sufficient amount to meet 

needs of the herd. 

Vitamin D which promotes the a 
similation of bone forming minera 
(calcium and phosphorus) . is fo 
in green pasture grass, in legume hi 
that has received considerable d a 
sunshine, in butterfat, in cod liv 
oil, and is also known to be i 
enced by direct sunshine. Under 
tain conditions, as in closely nol 
cattle during winter and with fee) 
low in this vitamin, there ma 
detrimental effects due to a lac 
this vitamin. More knowledge 
cerning the sources of this vite 
and its effects in cow nutritio1 
needed before a more positive st 
ment can be made. 

A fifth vitamin, known as X ° 
porarily and not yet definitely na 
has something to do with the - 
duction of young. More knowl 
is needed concerning this facto 
nutrition. 

Dairymen need not be unduly 
cerned about vitamins for cows | 
long as they feed good rations th 


properly manage their cows. T 
may well observe care until fur 
facts are discovered about the sou 
and functions of these unseen i 
ences. 

This series is concluded witl 
opening statement of the first a 
“Anything that has to do with 
verting the feeds grown on « 
farms and those purchased into h 
er values and greater net ret 
strikes at the very heart of the | 
ness of dairying.”’ To this we ¥ 
add, “He who feeds right will ge 
most milk and he who gets th 
milk will profit thereby, provide 
doesn’t waste his feed on scrub co 


Carnation Heifer Breal 
State Record 


Avon Echo Daisy, a ae 
daughter of Avon Pontiac Echo ownl 
by Carnation Milk Farms, Wis 
sin, has completed a year rec 
of 28,664.4 pounds of milk ec 
ing 899.9 Ibs. butterfat. ( 
pounds of butter), the largest — 
record ever made by a 4-yea 
the state of Wisconsin. Thi 
fourth daughter of Avon 
Echo under full age to prod: 
1,100 pounds of butter in a 


Experience With Rock 
Phosphate 


(Continued faom page 178) 


nd the deep blue green color of the 
10re robust plants. 

Meanwhile I have made some trials 
ith heavier than one-ton applica- 
ions. Apparently it will pay to use 
t least a ton per acre, thus adding 
bout 260 pounds of the element 
hosphorus to the acre. This is as 
1uch as is removed by twenty big 
rops, but it should be remembered 
hat there are only 1,100 to 1,200 
ounds of phosphorus in an acre of 
lowed soil and profitable crops can 
ot be grown without assistance if 
he natural supply falls below 1,000 
ounds per acre of plowed soil. As 
n experiment to see if there are bad 
ffects from extra heavy applications, 
gave an alfalfa plant a dose equal 
0 500 tons per acre. After two 
ears the alfalfa plant has shown no 
ijury and has survived almost com- 
lete destruction when the chickens 
te it leaf, stem, and crown. 

Other p!ants have responded to ex- 
ra heavy applications; one rose, an 
Yphelia, last season gave us seven 
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Write For 


SALE-LIST 


of bred daughters of Xenia’s 
Sultan and You’ll Do’s Volun- 
teer. Breed up QUALITY 
TYPE AND PRODUCTION in 
your Jerseys with an ELM 
HILL BULL. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS, 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield, Mass. 
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HEAVY PRODUCING 


JERSEYS 


Serviceable bulls and younger for sale, from 
herd that averaged 505.01 lbs. butterfat in 
C. T. A. past year. Accredited herd, no abor- 


tion. Prices reasonable. Write or call and 
see herd. 
W.H. EDDY HOWARD LAKE, MINN. 


BURN BRAE JERSEYS 


Ibsen’s Chief—herd sire. Serviceable bulls and 
younger from high producing dams including 
the state champion in the 205-day division. 
We now have 16 cows on R. of M. test, and a 
choice lot of young stuff, both sexes for sale. 


Federal Accredited herd and no abortion. 


Now’s the Time 


A Vest Pocket —= 


HERD BOOK 


is worth money to 
you. Have the story 
of your herd with 
you at sales and 
meetings. 


PRICE $2.00 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 
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AYRSHIRES 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our’ herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Federal Accredited Herd. 
SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Penshurst Ayrshires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixtk accredited abortion 
free. Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,036 Ibs. milk, 567 lbs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white. 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 
38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,900 Ibs. 


milk, 440.72 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 Ibs. milk, 462 lbs. fat and 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 lbs. milk, 
450 Ibs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 


GLEN FOERD FARMS 


South Farm Ayrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 


Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


TORRESDALE, PA. 


CHAS. A. PETERSON, Rosendale, Wis. 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


H. W. DAY, Mer. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


JERSEYS 


MAJESTY’S and SYBIL’S — of Quality 


Offering 6 well grown heifers of ex- 
«, | cellent type and quality—ready to 
7 | breed. 


ozen cut flowers. 


Bulb plants like tulips and gladi- 
li respond but they first store their 
lant food and the full benefits are 
ot apparent the first season. This is 
rue, also, with blackberries. Among 
1e vegetables, tomatoes have re- 
ponded noticeably in six weeks, so 
lso carrots, peas, and beans. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


Good Cattle — Moderate Prices 


FOR SALE. Bull and heifer 
calves from hardy and heavy 
milking strain. We will also sell 
some very good cows. Inspec- 
tion invited. 


HON. MRS. LIONEL GUEST, Ferring, 
SUSSEX, ENGLAND 


JERSEY HEIFERS 

University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at 
U. S. Accredited herd. No 


Wis, 


very reasonable prices. 
abortion. 
AMBERG FARM, 


Hillsboro, 


BELSWOOD JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—Bull calves sired by THE CID’S 
FONTAINE, from dams with good Register of 
Merit records. Good type. Priced right. 


A. F. BLOCK, R. F.D. No.5, Waukesha, Wis. 
Goring-by-Sea 


BUY ENGLISH CEYLON COURT FARM, 6. D. GILBERT, Manager 


* 
es 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 
FINANCIAL KING JERSEYS 


Our bulls of serviceable age have been sold 
but we have a few excellent calves from R. 
of Merit cows. Prices reasonable. 

COLDWATER JERSEY FARM, COLDWATER, MICH. 


For Sale 


EGISTERED JERSEY BULL ready 
1 service, out of high production 
ock; ALSO REGISTERED JER- 
ZY BULL CALF. 


y herd of a little over 100 regis- 
red Jerseys is one of the best in 
e country today. A herd sire from 
will increase your production. 


. A. CURTIS, 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


Jamestown, N. Y. | THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 
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Traded aTeam and Wagon for Jerseys 


A few years ago the Thornleys of Oregon determined to 
start with pure-bred Jerseys. Conditions made it necessary 
for them to trade some equipment, harness, a wagon and a 
team, for foundation stock. 


Last month one of their young cows completed an official 
‘ test with a record of 913 Ibs. of fat and 18,867 lbs. of milk; 
_ another produced over 850 Ibs. of fat and 14,513 lbs. of 
_ milk. Confidence in the Jersey was not misplaced. 


Write for a free copy of JERSEY FACTS. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B, 
7 324 West 23d St., NEW YORK 
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| Jersey Bull Calves 


‘ are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
1 out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
ve La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
terfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
tling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs. 
as Jr. four-yeur-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 
first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 

KENSINGTON, MD. 


iE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


For Sale At All Times ! 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 
AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
ealf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 

ALTA CREST FARMS, 


We also have for sale some excellent SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


bulls by these sires and from good 


A. R. cows. Write us today. ° ° 
RE a NS oe Registered Ayrshire Cows 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA We are offering for sale a number of choice 


young cows bred for fall freshening. Several 
A are bred to Aldebaran Victor, he a son of that 
“ great cow, Highland Polly. Others are daugh- 


WOOD FORD FARM ters of “Victor” bred to a son of Bargenoch 


Gay Cavalier. Priced from $175 up. Herd 
AVON, CONNECTICUT 


under federal supervision. 
— OFFER — 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., RACINE, WIS. 
Grandson of the World’s Champion Mistress 


Thistle of South Farm. Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Sire—McAllister Betty’s Son. Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
Dam—Barclay’s Thistle. R. of H. State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 


9159 milk, 4.02% fat, Class BE. in a year, Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. ‘ 
J. J. ANDERSON, SUPT. WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


Ayrshires -- For Sale AYRCROFT FARM 


is offering some good bargains in Ayrshires. 
COWS, HEIFERS and HEIFER CALVES. Write for what you want. Herd Federal 
Accredited Herd 


q Accredited. 
SPINNEY RUN FARMS, 


2 


record, 


Gurnee, Illinois | B- B. SIMMONS & SONS, PEWAUKEE, WIS. 
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— You Can’t Resist the Ayrshire ! 


For the “business end” of the Ayrshire is a model of 
beauty and usefulness. — A long level rump, clean- 
cut thighs, sturdy feet and legs, and an udder with 
every ideal characteristic are constantly before those 
farmers fortunate enough to have this end in view. 


These farmers have learned that Ayrshire udders are 
built to produce and wear for the life of the cow. 
With ample size, perfect shape aud strong attach- 
ments, Ayrshire udders also possess that mellow, 
elastic quality that means heavy production year 
after year. 


With This End In View The Ayrshire Is 
The Most Profitable Cow. 


Write for booklets or let us help you get a foundation. 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 10 Center Street, BRANDON, VERMONT 


With This End in View 


+ 
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Ayrshires 


—are a plain business proposition. 
“Profit” is always the biggest pos- 
sible return from the least possible 
outlay. That is “AYRSHIRES” in a 
nut shell. 

Let us give you the official figures 
covering Pinehurst Farm Ayrshires. 
They are of value to every one who ; 
farms to make money. Address Eero een 
PINEHURST FARMS, mr. J.S. Dunlop, Pinehurst, N. C. 


~7 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE AND BERKSHIRE HOG BREEDERS | 
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Shoveling Snow With a Scythe — 


There’s a man in your neighborhood who is trying to make a few dollars by milking 
a few cows. Ordinarily, his intelligence is above the average, he is a hard worker, 
and he tries to be a good farmer, but— 


He’s just neglected to consider the business side of dairying. He still uses a scrub 
bull, and he doesn’t keep record on his cows. He might just as well try to shovel 
snow with a scythe. We could tell him about some farmers who are making real 
profits from Guernseys. Tell him to write for 


“THE STORY OF THE GUERNSEY” 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove St. PETERBORO, N. H. 
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Dam Shuttlewick 


SOLD FOR $22,000.00 


Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 lbs. milk, 933.80 Ibs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 
Amherst Jct., Wisconsin. 
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H-O-L-L-1-S-T-O-N 
SPELLS 
PERSISTENT PRODUCTION and REAL ANIMALS 
ducers and real individuals. Our prices will interest you if you want a REAL sire. 
D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St., NEW YORK CITY 
Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS National Dairy Expositions 46 
\ out of 78 championships have 
been awarded to cattle from this 
farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- [ MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 
vise you about your next sire. 2 9 
Shorewood Farm offers the bull, SHOREWOOD HERO, a double grandson of Ladysmith’s 
Cherub whose 19 A. R. daughters average 600 Ibs. fat. Dropped April, 1926, solid fawn, good 
Pomeroy, has 777 lbs. fat in AA., full sister to Pearl’s Dot, 965 lbs. fat AA. l[eader’s first 
three daughters on test are doing exceptionally well. Dam—Cherub’s Procris of Shorewood, 
undefeated 2-year-old and grand champion at 3 large shows, 1925. A. R. record 10,500 lbs. milk, 
540 Ibs. fat Class G. while on show circuit. Her dam, Ma Chere Procris, National grand 
of Ladysmith Cherub, May Rose and Jardinere Masher blood. Write for pedigree and price. 
SHOREWOOD FARM, CRYSTAL BAY, MINNESOTA 
BE TSS SIN SSS SE TSE GRIER AR a ES 
Select One of These Cherub Bulls to Head Your Herd 
Your choice of three grandsons of Ladysmith’s Cherub 30760 out of A. R. Cows, at 
HENRIETTA’S CHERUB OF HIGHCROFT 123828, 11 mos. old, price $200 
MAY QUEEN’S CHERUB OF HIGHCROFT, 9 mos. old, price 150 
BEDA QUEEN’S CHERUB OF HIGHCROFT, 3 mos. old, price 75 
Come fo see them Write today — Lon’t pass up this opportunity 
High Production G Bulls -- Ready for Servi 
FARMERS’ PRICES—We Offer Three Sons of Langwater Mary’s Royal (82716), grandson of Gerar Pearl & Lang- 
water Hope (8th Class A—6th Class F). Sire:—Gerar Pearl’s Royal. Full brother to five class leaders. Dam:— 
Langwater Mary. 12,681.8 lbs. milk, 688.03 lbs. fat. ABBIE’S ROYAL OF POMEROY (104876)—Born:—Au- 
GG). HOPE’S ROYAL OF FERN-DELL (115935)—Born:—-September 27, 1925. Dam:—Hope of Pomeroy 3d 
(77031). Dam’s record:—Milk, 11,808 lbs.; Fat, 609.8 lbs. (Class DD). ETHEL’S GERAR ROYAL OF FERN- 
DELL (106745)—Born:—January 14, 1925. Dam:—Ethel of Maple Shade (131123). Dam’s records:—Milk, 
9,360.7 lbs.; Fat, 510 Ibs. (Class GG). Milk, 11,379.1 lbs.; Fat, 601.9 Ibs. (Class C—unofficial). * 
COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. 
Levity 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 yrs. sold for $22,000. Her dam Langwater Levity 
ase FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 
jbs. fat. 
2 REGISTERED BRED HEIFERS also 4 FINE BULLS with A. R. dams, 
records 740—669—634 and 624 pounds fat. Write for prices and pedigrees, 
Homer Rundell Federal Accredited Herd 
Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd, 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offerings. 
CORIUM FARM, Inc. - = - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
SHOW TYPE—PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
We have for sale a few first class bulls, serviceable and younger from A. R- 
dams, and can also offer some good, young, registered cows and heifers. For 
several seasons our herd was successfully exhibited at the larger midwest 
L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 
No. 1—born 5-30-26, light fawn and white, 
Al C. T. A. dam. 
Tbs. fat class A. 
Typy bull galves at farmers’ prices F. O. B. 
Athens. Herd*Hederal Accredited and free ‘of 
Abortion. ~ 


=I 
Build up your herd by using a bull calf whose sire and dam come from persistent pro- 
with production. At the last 13 

to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 
individual. Sire—Cherub’s Royal Leader of Shorewood (senior herd sire) whose dam, Pearl of 
champion 1921, A. R. record 17,900 Ibs. milk, 831 lbs. fat, Class A. A. wonderful combination 
prices astonishingly low for the quality of the individuals and blood lines they represent. 
HIGHCROFT FARM (From Minneacols) C, E. MUNNS, Supt. Wayzata, Minr- 
gust 3, 1924. Dam:—Abbie of Pomeroy (139441). Dam’s record:—Milk, 10,231.9 Ibs.; Fat, 448.7 lbs. (Class 
FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS, A. W.: FOX, MGR., GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
662.15 Fat Class EE. Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
BULLS— HIGH CLASS FEMALES 
shows. Cherub breeding. Write us or come to the farm. 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 
No: 2—born 6-28-26, fawn and white, dam 553 
HELENDALE FARM, 


Athens, Wisconsin 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


February 25, 1927 f 


La 


200 GUERNSEYS 


The Old Reliable 
La Crosse County Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n_ 


WILL SELL AT : 

WEST SALEM, WIS., MARCH 24 
7 Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS of the best fam- 

ilies of the breed. A. R. cows and sons and daughters of | 


A. R. cows. Also Murne Cowan’s King 52375 whose dam and sire’s 
dam average 1027.78 lbs. fat highest for the breed. 


1 2 HIGH GRADE SPRINGING GUERNSEY COWS and 
HEIFERS. Many with large C. T. A. records. The choice 2 
of many herds. a 


All from Federal Accredited Herds or just tested. Sold in the heart 
of an Area Tested County. 


| 
H. W. GRISWOLD, Sale Manager, West Salem, Wis. 


* 
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REGISTERED 


GUERNSEY CATTLE 


— At Sales Pavilion — 


WAUKESHA, WIS., MARCH 23 


Consisting of A. R. cows and heifers of excellent type. Alsoa 
few males serviceable age, and heifer calves suitable for club 
work. Many of the cows and heifers are fresh or due to © 
freshen soon. @ 


All animals have been carefully selected. We are sure you will : 
like them. Watch next issue and write for catalogue. It © 
gives details. | 


It is our 25th and Semi-annual Sale! 


Auctioneers—Love and Benjamin 
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Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n 
F. E. Fox, Secretary, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING 0 


FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. al 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (In Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK'WONAGO, 4 
ies wal 
Do These | 
| 
HEIFER 4 
- 
Appeal | 
to 
You? 

They are daughters of Anton’s King Confidence, our senior herd RA 

sire. He has many more like them. Our younger sires, King Har- 

vester of Prospect and Mixter Claimant, are also getting very desir- 
able individuals. Write us for pedigrees of our sires then you will | 
know what it means to have a bull at the head of your from 
our farm. Se 
Square Udders — Deep Bodies—Dairy: Temperanea f 

Combined with 

Persistent Production for Generations 

Our bull calves sell fast, consequently we have none of serviceable 
& 


age to offer. Write us for our reasonable prices on bull calves up to 
six months of age. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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GUERNSEYS 


x 
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FARMERS’ PRICES 


— OUTSTANDING! 
—SERVICEABLE! 


BULL CALVES 


Ne have calves old enough to use 
ight now, and they will improve 
rour individuality and production. 


OMA FARMS, Marquette, Michigan 
W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
(Formerly Bay Cliffs Herd) 


LUXERIN 
3UERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 


lmdduLac - Wisconsin 
170 VERY HIGH CLASS YOUNG 
1/LLS, born Feb. 9th and Feb. 10th, well- 
¢ywn, good color, very good type (show 
bid) sired by Saugerties May Rose King 
fi43 A. R., one of Wisconsin’s best sires. 
im's records 677.18 fat A. A. and 652.8 
J respectively. Accredited herd. Blood 
tted. 


UERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


\'aukesha County you have an opportunity 
lect what you want from 250 tuberculin 
31 herds owned by members of the oldest 
Uiy breeders’ association in America. Our 
ts, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
ime. 


/ KESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
| FOX, See’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


_ 
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A Real Guernsey Bull 


lombining production with type. Born 
ov. 10, 1925. Sire’s 3 nearest dams 
verage 760 Ibs. fat, his daughters 
roducing 20 to 30% better than dams. 
am’s record 667 lbs. fat A. She has 
746 lbs. fat daughter. A show bull. 
lest breeding. Herd accredited abor- 
jon free. Write 


MAPLE CREST FARM 


andom Lake, Wisconsin 


?, 
oe 
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| GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 

Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
if; in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
ns and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
is answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
RERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
(Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


\ERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS!! 


1. E and PURE-BRED, compare our price, type 
duality before buying. Now is the time to buy 
sind springing cows. 

| DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
shee Newlin, Sec., FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


inate Bulls $100 to $125 


n: for sale several good young bulls from A. R. 
m priced to move at once. Their breeding will suit 
ithe herd is clean. Write for sale list. 

| HARVEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


LYMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


lell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 

ims average 775 Ibs. fat, May Rose hreeding. 
U bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
ns. Visit us or write. 


30N BROS. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


SITTERGOLD GUERNSEYS 
ish CHARMER born October 12, choice 


l/alf, light fawn and white, good conformation, 
yicety. Dam now on test, both grandams A. R. 
.andChampion breeding. Fed. Accd. Noabortion. 

BROTHERS, NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 


SERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


jiads of pure-breds or grades. Prices are 
z} Come or write. 


meer COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 


YOUNG, Sec., West Salem, Wis. 
6 to 10 Mos. Old 
-ULLS FromA. R. Cows 


es to Suit the Present Times 


‘are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
(King B. from dams with records 
0 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ig dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
«orices. Write me today. 


\t« HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


' HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FOREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls ready 
for service and bull calves. 


Highty-three A. R. Cows in the 
herd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
601 lbs. fat. 


The dams of our four herd sires 
average 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
Ibs. fat. 


Just as well breed cows with 
high production and proper 
type. 

Foremost Guernseys have won 
569 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
hibitor of 1924-’25-’26. 

We will cheerfully send pedi- 
gree and prices on your re- 
quirements for a herd sire. 


EMMADINE FARM |; 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Heifers 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91632. whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 
E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAYOWOOD FARMS 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


DO YOUR GUERNSEY SHOPPING EARLY 


We are sold out of bulls of serviceable age, but still 
have a number of younger bulls from some of our 
best producing dams, which we are offering at at- 
tractive figures. Buy One and Develop Him Yourself. 


0. C. JENSEN, Supt., ROCHESTER, MINN. 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


ing. Dams have records up to 
700 Ibs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACCREDITED HERD 36876 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 


Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, pronounced 
by authorities as the best son, individually, of Ne Plus 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of years past, 
have invariably topped the sales of major importance. 
Near descendants of this great sire are becoming 
harder to secure, and in the near future will be val- 
uable acquisitions. Breeders desiring the best there is 
in this blood will do well to investigate, as we are 
offering stock at the right price, Address inquiries to 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA, PA. 
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Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
== From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 Ibs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PRODUCTION BULLS--Righto 


When they sire daughters which produce 
A TON OF MILK A MONTH 


Brookmead’s Banner, sold as a youngster 
(Sight Unseen) for a reasonable price, is the 
sire of Silverwood’s Diana: 

December, 1925—2,158 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 
January, 1926—2,187 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 
Our present sales list carries equally good ones. 


BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


OAKWOOD FARM 


ALGONA - - IOWA 


To make room for our young stock we are 
offering 10 cows, some with A. R. records, 
at prices to move. Also 4 bull calves with 
A. R. backing. Also 11 good pure-bred Duroc 
Jersey gilts bred for March and April farrow 
to a son of Sensation King. 


QUARTON & BOSWORTH W. H, Bosworth, Mer. 


BROWN SWISS 


Breed Brown Swiss Cattle 


SWISS VALLEY GIRL 7th No, 4678 


They prove their superiority over other breeds when 
subjected to trying conditions on the farm, by keep- 
ing in good flesh and filling the pail while other cows 
grow thin and reduce their yield. You can prove 
this to your satisfaction. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
IRA INMAN, Secretary, Beloit, Wis. 
A. E. BOWER, Pres., Union Stock Yds,, Cleveland, ED: 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
Herd fully accredited. 


HOLSTEINS 


wants. 


HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN HEIFER 
CALVES FORSALE ! 


These calves are sired by pure-bred sires 

and are from one week to four weeks of 

age. Good, thrifty calves $25.00, tuber- 

hee tested, crated, f. o. b. Columbus, 
io. 


HARTMAN STOCK FARM 
COLUMBUS — OHIO 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time wae ray 
All in- 


take care of all orders in fine shape. 
quiries are referred to our entire membership. 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 


10509 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


?, 
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| High Grade Holstein Springers 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 


tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S. Come and make selections. 


¢, 
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WINTERTHUR FARMS 
HOLSTEINS 


HOME OF THE 
SPRINC BROOK BESS BURKE 2d FAMILY 


BULL CALVES FOR SALE 
Born since March. Write for price list. Herd 
under Federal Supervision for Tuberculosis; 
negative to Blood Test for Abortion. 
WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS HOME DAIRY — 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFERS FOR SALE at reasonable prices from the first; 
accredited herd in the United States, PURE BRED 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MALE CALVES from one 
month to seven months old, from yearly tested dams 
and sons of General Piebe 323266 H. B. One of the 
richest bred sons of the well known K. P. O. P. whose 
descendants have in the past eight seasons won no 
less than 553 first prizes. His five nearest dams, all 
have 1,200 Ibs. butter in 265 days. Also sons of 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Lad 297377 H. B. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


a? 
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SHEBOYGAN 
COUNTY ror 
HOLSTEINS 


85 % of all cattle in county are Hol- 
steins. Over 200 fine Federal tested 
herds toselect from. Full time field 
man isat buyers’ service. Write or 
come if you want good Holsteins. 


SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
ASSOCIATION 
Arthur V. Jensen, Fieldman PLYMOUTH’ WISCONSIN 


asa HOLSTEINS 


ERAL TESTED 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000.. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 
Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments, 


WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


DICMERE HOLSTEINS 


SHOW TYPE—PRODUCTION 
We have for sale bull calves 4 to 10 weeks old 
sired by Walcowis Ollie Abbekirk, a 968-lb. 
son of that grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. 
They are from 23-lb. to 25-lb. 3-year-old dams. 
$150 to $200 and bargains at that price. The 
herd is federal accredited. Write if you want 
a bull with type, backed by proven production. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WAUKESHA 
COUNTY 
Wess 


COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS j 
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Springers and Fresh Cows 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for prices. 


0.G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 
MILFORD MEADOWS 


Where long-distance records and high test counts 
Our daughters of King Bess Burke Ormsby 


(1164 butter) and Marathon Aaggie (1,250 
butter) are most all bred to 

SIR TRIUNE PANSY (1,317 Ibs.) 
First to freshen in January. You will be 


pleased with this combination of type and pro- 
duction. 
W. W. KINYON, Mer., 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR Hammond, Wis. 


~ HOLSTEIN 
Bulls - Females 


YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Abortion tested 
and T. B. free. First prize National Dairy 
Show, 36-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Champions. 


F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L. F. Murphy, Mgr., PEEBLES, WIS. 


2 FIRST CLASS BULLS 


SHOW TYPE — YEAR RECORDS 
HIGHLAND FARM, LAKE GENEVA, WIS., offers 
for sale 2 very toppy young bulls, 9 and 10 months 
old, sired by a good grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie. 
One is from a daughter of Count Walker Homestead 


LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


Segis that produced 11,855 Ibs. milk, 459 Ibs. butter 
in 305 days at. 24 months. The dam of the other pro- 
duced 25.8 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 967.95 Ibs. in a 
year as a 4-year-old. If you want a bull with type 
and breeding, backed by best of production, write 


JOHN H. ALCOCK, 3460 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any Fer you wish. Direct 
all seh ap Se to A, AFKE, secretary, JEF- 


FERSON, WIS 

SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
ones to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 
Champion Holstein bull. 

BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section. 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION — 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Watertown, Wis. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
We offer several bred heifers due in Mare}, 
and April. 
stead sire and all are bred to x 
grandson of Icwana Sir Ollie. { 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON,” 


*990-lb. 
feeredited herd. 
ENAH, WIS. 


Quality Holsteins 


Jefferson County Holstein-Friesian Breeders Associa- 
tion has them. Over 1000 herds to select from. Write 
your wants to our field man 


BERT ANTHES, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


All are. sired by a 1,040-lb. Hesfne- 
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of Wisconsin’s 
Best Herds 


IN ONE DISPERSION SALE! 
MARCH 1-2, 1927 


Waukesha and Watertown 
(200 PuREsRED HOLSTEINS)} 


Never Before Have 4 as Good Foundation Herds Been Sold in One Sale ! 


THE WALCOWIS HERD 


Owned by Louise H. Dickinson, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
65 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Including 12 mature daughters of Iowana Sir Ollie Grand Champion 


National Dairy Show 1919. They have records up to 900 lbs, butter 
in a year as 2 year olds. 50 granddaughters of Iowana Sir Ollie; 
among them: 10 daughters of Sir Ollie Mooie Watson, 36-lb.-son of 
Iowana Sir Ollie. 22 daughters of North Star Gift Champion, a Son 
of Johanna Bonheur Champion, from that former worlds record cow 
Little Gift of Spring Valley. North Star Gift Champion, the herd 
sire, and six other bulls from six months to a year old will be sold. 
You know the Herd. It has long been one of the best in the State. 


J. W. HOWARD’S HERD 
Genesee, Wis.—30 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Including—8 daughters of Pabst Champion Hartog, a 26-lb.-son of 
King Pontiac Champion. 4 granddaughters of Terracelawn Henger- 
veld Segis, whose daughters twice won the get of sire class at the 
National Dairy Show. 5 granddaughters of Woodcroft Perfection, 
the 40-lb. bull. This is a high class herd of producers, cattle that 
should interest those who want to add some of the profit making 
kind to their herds. 


0’°CONNOR BROS. HOLSTEINS 
Watertown, Wis.—60 HEAD 


40 purebred cows and heifers—3 milking age 


This herd was built entirely on a Homestead foundation. 
the oldest and best herds in Dodge County. It includes: 
26 daughters of Carnation Johanna Matador, a son of Matador Segis 
Walker. 20 daughters of Colantha Walker Segis, a son of Carnation 
Segis Prospect. One expects good cattle from such breeding and 
this is a herd of good ones. 


’ THE LAURITZ LARSEN HERD 
From Elroy, Wisconsin — 35 GOOD HOLSTEINS 


A herd that includes: 15 good cows, 5 two-year-old heifers, 6 yearling 
heifers, 8 heifer calves. 

These are practically all daughters and granddaughters of semi-offi- 
cial record cows and among them are 2 daughters of a 900-lb. cow. 
These are the kind of cattle every good dairyman likes to have. The 
entire herd is largely of Admiral Walker Prilly breeding. 


AITKEN BROS.—Waukesha, Wis. 


are consigning 15 head. 8 are daughters of King Bess Johanna Orms- 
by, whose dam is the only four times 40-lb. cow, also the only three 
times 1,000-lb. 305 day cow. Their dams are largely daughters of 
Terracelawn Hengerveld Segis and bred to Dodge County Homestead 
Boy, ages from 1 to 7 years. 


All Herds Federal Accredited and sold on a 60-day retest. 


It is one of 


TAR For Further Information, write — 


Waukesha Sale & Pedigree Co.,_ Waukesha, Wis. 
O’CONNOR and LARSEN HERDS 


WALCOWIS ard HOWARD HERDS 
At WAUKESHA, MARCH 1 WATERTOWN, MARCH 2 


R. E. HAEGER, J. E. MACK, Auctioneers 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


February 25, 


F 


IX 2-year-old heifers have completed year records at Carnation Farms 
S recently. The average production of the six is 1061.82 pounds of 
butter from 24,451.3 pounds of milk. ; Bc: 


The lowest producer of the six broke the world’s record by producing 
18,448.7 pounds of milk containing 900.27 pounds of butter on 3-time- 
-day milking as a 2-year-old. ake 

One of these 2-year-olds produced 28,967 pounds of milk and 117 
pounds of butter in a year. No other 2-year-old of any breed ever did that, — 


Another produced 1220.26 pounds of butter and 25,000 pounds of milk 
as a junior 2-year-old. No other 2-year-old (junior or senior) of an 


breed ever did that. 


Three of these heifers produced over 1166 pounds of butter in a yes 
In no other herd in the world are there three such 2-year-olds, 


The first time it happened people said it was luck, but when it keep 

- happening right along on one farm — and when the first heifers tha 

produce at such a rate represent a certain combination of breeding - 

any thinking man recognizes that an ideal combination of breeding has 
been discovered and this is the result of it. , 


“The Lazears” of Cheyenne, Wyoming, asked us to pick out the mos’ 
reliable bull we could get for them. We selected a bull of this sam 
combination of breeding. The first two daughters of that bull to com 
plete year test average 22,093 pounds of milk and 934 pounds of butter | 
as junior 2-year olds. =: 


WHY GUESS WHEN YOU CAN KNOW? 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT! } 


Address all correspondence to ——— 


211B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONS : 


: HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE ~— 
is HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA 
& MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTO 


Ae Es 
y Carnation 
uz, Milk Farms 


Come to Hollyhock Farms 
For Your Herd Sire! — 


younger ones sired by Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes or by Creation out of Sir Bess’ daugh- 
ters. We have a few good ones right now with the right type and from good rec 
ord dams. Write us or come to the farm. : 


GUSTAVE PABST, OWNER F. J. SOUTHCOTT, MG 
A Clean Herd Under State Supervision : 


SIRE: Prince Mooie Fobes No. 458471—son « 
two year old. A grandson of Jowanna Sir 


A Real great show bull. 
DAM: Milcoaggie Pauline Homestead No. 
daughter of our Senior Herd Sire, King Canar: 


stead Segis, an 1125 Jb. bull. This dam m 


lbs. of butter fat during December, 1926 in 
work. + ee 


Born: Nov. 8, 1926 Do not let this opportunity slip. 


aes e : ly. Inquire of 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM, E. C. THOMPSON, Farm Mgr., WAUWATOS 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year. Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Federally Accredited. 


JOHN H. PULS ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


GRAMLING FARMS HOLSTEINS $25,.Penie dig luge Koma 
, sire is a son of King of the Pontiac: 
grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Bell Farm Chancellor, junior, sire, is a grandson of Bessie Fobes 
stead from a 54 Jb. 4-year-old daughter of Carnation King Sylvia. ‘ =f z 
These bulls are being bred to our herd of Homestead females. We have sons and daughters of of 
sire for sale. The herd is clean. 


GRAMLING BROS. DOUSMAN, WISCON 


HOLSTEIN BULL bea a light colored March Se 


a 1215-lb. Bull and out of 
_. PRICE $225.00. 


Mukwonago, Wi 
Ona Bulls For Sale 


Ours is a business herd of over 250 registered Ho 
headed by King Ona and one of his good sons. Ot 
must be profitable producers and the young bulls 
are out of that kind of dams. We have several 
youngsters from A. R. O. cows for sale at present. 
are priced to move quickly. Write 


The Rieck Certified Dairy Farms Co., Rootstown, c 


Choice HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN (Registered) 


Cows and Bulls For Sale 


These cows hold high A. R. Records. Two score to select from. 
CLAPBOARD HILL FARMS CO., Inc. 


Office at New Canaan, Connecticut 


year-old that. averaged over 80 Ibs. of milk a day. 


THE NORRIS F ARM Federally Accredited 


FARMS AT NEW CANA 
DLEBURY, and GOSH 


Write for Holstein 
Literature and Facts 


_ 230 E. Ohio St. 


| 
| 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


\If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


|RVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
sreedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C, 


ider Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
‘e and production write 
E. FERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA. 


FOR QUICK SALE 


')00-Ib. serviceable show son of Man O’War, 
‘hat Son of 37th.” Dam—beautiful individ- 
J, straight top-line, square udder. 1,000 
13. year, 30 Ibs. 7 days; very royally bred, 
| blanks. Calf—Nicely marked, a real flashy, 
raight show bull. Pedigree and pictures on 
jquest. Price $500. 
EMPIRE STOCK FARM, 

M. SCHMIDT’S SONS, ST. PETER, MINN. 


lorthfield Holsteins 


oduction and type—Prices right. Regis- 
+ed cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
+st of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
| NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
/JRTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
TION No. 346641, the Show son of 
Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a won- 
derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- 
by’s. What more could be desired? 
Born December 21st; about half white. 
For information write 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


Northfield, Minn. 


i" 


‘Il we can B 
(ffer in .. LL 
\@ tag 575. Born December 1, 1926, evenly 


juked. Dam, a show cow, daughter of 1,227- 

| bull. Sire proven son of “Piebe.”’ Get 

iis calf for next year. Price $75.00.. 
Federal Accredited. 

| CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 

orthfield, Minnesota 


"rs choice Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
od by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
+ Of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 

in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 
‘ter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
‘nsby Mercedes from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
00 Ib. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
0. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Ac prices, 


. SPAULDING, MGR., 


: Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 
ie 


Warren, Minn. 


' _AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 

f FEW REGISTERED HEIFER CALVES 

ie sale. Sire’s dam 1,016 lbs. butter in year. 

jms have good records. Prices $50 to $75. 
credited herd. 

| A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 


Holsteins stand supreme as butterfat producers. 
Holsteins in most instances are leaders in cow 
testing associations, both in individual and herd 
records. Under official test the important records 
for butterfat are all held by Holsteins. Their abil- 
ity to produce butterfat, milk and calves econom- 
ically, make them consistent producers of cash. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Ge HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


¢ Association of America 
Room 601 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS 


—Producers of Cash! 


CHICAGO 


Healthy Holsteins 


If you are in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
steins from tested herds write us today. 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN- abhi rat ae 
608 S. Dearborn, St., CAGO, ILL. 


3 GOOD BULLS 


9 to 12 Months Old 


All three are by Segis Prospect Eminent, a 
80-lb. 1,165-lb. grandson of Matador Segis 
Walker and Segis Pietertje Prospect. 

No. 1, born Feb. 8, ’26, is from Piebe Home- 
stead Ormsby Fobes, 25.7-lb. 4-year-old 
that has produced over 500 Ibs. fat each 
of past two years in C. T. A. Price $175. 

No. 2, born Feb. 20, ’26, an excellent individu- 
al, from De Kol Netherland Homestead, 
25.19-Ib. cow. Price $200. 

‘No. 8, born May 7. A good, straight, well 
bred calf, priced worth the money at $150. 

The herd is clean. Write today. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
Props. Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm 


FREEPORT * ILLINOIS 


Do You Look Ahead? 


We have a choice selection of Bull Calves on hand 
that will be ready for service before next winter. 
Their prices NOW represent a handsome profit for 
raising them, The selection is greater. Herd five 
years in Ogle County GC. T. A. Federal Supervision 
and Blood Tested.’’ 


YOUNG BULLS 


Priced to Sell! 


I am sold out of serviceable bulls but have 
some excellent bull calves 2 to 4 months old, 
priced right. They have the type and breed- 
ing that will suit you and are from A. R. 
dams. Write today. 

HARRY M. WOOD, Delavan, Iil. 


BUFFALO CREEK FARM HOLSTEINS 

38-POUND BULL — 
A six months calf, light in color and a good 
individual. His 38-lb. dam also has 970 lbs. 
yearly record. His sire is a grandson of 
S. P. O. M., from a 926-lb. two-year-old. 
Write for pedigree and price. Federal Super- 
vision. 


BINGHAM BROS., 


WARWOOD FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE 
These youngsters are sired by a 1000 Ib. grandson of 
Sir Pietertie Ormsby Mercedes 37th and are from 
our best producing cows, Write today if you want 
a bull with type and backed by productive breeding. 
FRED LANDORF, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


YOUNG BULLS 


FOR SALE 


We have some real good bull calves from one 
to three months old. They are real straight 
ealves and from our highest record cows. 
They are priced reasonably, quality consid- 
ered. Our herd is under federal supervision. 


ELLWOOD & NELSON, DE KALB, ILL. 


Arlington Heights, III. 


breeding. DAM: 


ar serviceable age. 


list, 


This bull is a top notch individual, 
Minnesota state fairs. 
AVERAGE 1130 LBS. BUTTER, 
A. J. LASHBROOK, 


ons and Grandsons of Dutchland 


-Creamelle Colantha Lad 


'|We have several excellent youngsters for sale, a very few 
Most of them are from good record 
ms and many carry the blood of Grahamholm Colantha 
eis ‘Maid, world record daughter of “Dutch.” Write today 


HOLM FARMS, D. G. Twentyman, Mgr., Rochester, Minn, 


READY FOR SERVICE 
A Show Bull From a 1155-Ilb. Dam 


DEAN INKA SEGIS ORMSBY, 
LANTHA SEGIS ORMSBY, 
LASHBROOK INKA_ SEGIS, 
ished with 1155 Ibs. butter from 27, 


born Jan. 13, 1926. SIRE: DEAN CO- 
a richly bred ORMSBY show bull of 1000-Ib. 
a 30-lb. cow who just fin- 
335 Ibs. milk in 365 days. 
a prize winner at the 1926 Towa and 
HIS EIGHT NEAREST YEARLY TESTED DAMS 
Send for pedigree, photo and price. 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
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& Now is the Time! 


Michigan’s pure-bred Holstein cows are right in heavy production. 
Don’t have to rare all over the back forty;—stuff is all in the 
barns. Owner isn’t far off, either—his chores won’t permit him 
to ramble far. He has time to show you his Black and White 
wares. What do you want in the pure-bred line? Tell me, so I 
can ask our 16 ur: ay Managers to quote you. 

. HAYS, SECRETARY 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN: FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, East Lansing, Mich. 


KENT COUNTY A Modified Accredited Area. Six Cow Testing Associations prov- 
ing about 800 Holsteins, Inquiries for Purebred stuff solicited. 


JOHN C. BUTH, Sales Manager, R. No. 2, GRAND RAPIDS. 


Serviceable 30-Lb. Bull 


SERRADELLA CANTRILLA FAYNE was born Jan. 1926. He is a 
growthy fellow backed by the best of production. His dam produced 
30.56 lbs. butter as a 10-year-old and has two 29-lb. daughters, one with 
828.5 lbs. butter in a year. Write us today for price and pedigree. 


SERRADELLA FARM, Federal Accredited Herd, OSCODA, MICH. 
SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 
PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent’ individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


A Grandson of “Fobes 6th” 


His seven nearest dams 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


A dark colored calf of excellent quality, born June 3, 1926. 
average 32.37 lbs. butter in 7 days. 

His sire is a son of Marathon Bess Burke and the famous ‘‘Fobes 6th” that topped the 
Erickson Sale at $6,800. She is a 38.5-lb. cow with 1105 lbs. butter in a year and one of 
the best individuals of the breed. 

His dam is a 27.29-lb. Jr. 4-year-old daughter of Echo Sylvia King Model from a 31.27- 
Ib. cow with a 365-day record of 989.69 lbs. butter in a year. 


SEND FOR PEDIGREE OF TAG NO. 661 
“MICHIGAN STATE HERDS’’ 


BUREAU BUREAU OF ANIN ANIMAL INDUSTI INDUSTRY, ~ RY, _ Department B, Lansing, Mich. 


AMBASSADOR \DOR FOBES -- Our Sr. Sire 


a is a proven sire with the very best type and 

breeding: He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 
that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
Wiscons:n Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes 6th, 
two of the best daughters of 37th were his 
full sisters. 

We have for sale young sons of Ambassa- 
dor Fobes from 7 day and year record dams 
with good type and breeding. 

WRITE US OR COME TO THE FARM 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 
heb LN eee HERD SIRE 


has the best of type and productive breeding and 
already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 
He is by King Ona and from Clover Farm Mer- 
cena Segis, a granddaughter of King Segis that 
has 4 records over 30 lbs. and 950 Ibs. butter in a 
year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bulls of World’s Champion Seta 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of eae ae e 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


—=——S.ENDUFOR LIS T.=== 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


INTRODUCING — 


THE FEMCO HOLSTEIN HERD 


OVER 200 HEAD OF PURE BREDS, Jargely of Ormsby breeding. 


Practically every cow has an official or C. T. A. record. Eight mem- 


bers have year records over 1000 nai eg butter and up to 30,000 if 


pounds milk. Shown at leading Central and Western fairs last fall. ye 
the herd captured 11 Grand Championships and 47 Firsts. 

PRIDE OF SIR PIETS, who is from the highest record daughter ee 
Sir P O M 387th, heads the herd. We 


A NUMBER OF CHOICE BULLS FOR SALE. 4 
WRITE US FOR PEDIGREES AND OTHER INFORMATION. 


FEMCO FARMS, F.E.Murphy Co, BRECKENRIDGE, MINNESOTA 


a 


Do you realize the importance of these facts? 


ect grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 


, | NHE corr 
for engine lubrication of prominent pas- 
senger cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated 


below, are Mobiloil 


«E,’’ Mobiloil Arctic 


Arc’), Mobiloil “A,’” Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil “B.” 


Follow winter recommendations when tem- 

peratures from 32° F (freezing) to o° F (zero) 

prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil 

Arctic ees Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mo- 
E”). 


biloil « 


If your car is 


not listed below see any Mobiloil 


dealer for the complete Chart. Itrecommendsthe 
correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 


ma | 


Summer 


5 
CARS = 
= 
& the) BIUTo) onl earn A | A A Arc. 
4 Cadillacs 2, BB JA A jAre 
% Chandler Sp. 6. . Fines Pare Pest sea Peon ta 
8 other mods, A c.)] A | A jAre 
f} Chevrolet...... Arc.\Are JArc./Arc JArc.|Arc 
g Chrysler beatles A. jArc.| A JAre.]....)....6 
& other mods\ A A ACIS AS Aa OA 
F) Dodge Brothers. . A Arc.) A jArc.} A JArc 
AS ROrd: aya sae ee } Del a) O29) fc) hl Fe] ON SD 
Franklin. ....... BB} BB} BB} BB} BB| BB 
Hupmobile. ..... A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc. 
tetis. serial wiser A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc. 
ord an (Otis cae cts idatee .,.JAre.|ArcJArc.|Arc. 
Men Bien bce A Arc.) A |Arcd.... SNS 
Eineolnsciws «ost A/AJA|AJAIA 
Moone... cis: A |ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc, 
Nash see bannaes A |Arc.} A |Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
Oakland......... A |Arc.| A {Arc.} A JArc. 
Oldsmobile. ..... A JArc.| A |Arc.} A. |Arc. 
Overland........ A JArc.| A |Arc.} A |Arc. 
Packard : seiner A {Arc} A JArc} A} A & 
Pe patos sce gs aay abe at A jArc.| A |Arc.) A JArc. 
ae Paige: Ocaset sy: A |Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.jArc, 
Pierce Arrow..... AJAJAIA A 
BESSA ph eS A A 
Willys- Knight red Boe Sone B B 
A A 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Make the chart your 


“VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


‘Last year about 100 farmers of Buffalo County, , Nebraska 
set out to determine what killed their alfalfa during the winter. 
The conditions on a farm in Shelton are typical of what they 
found. This farm has two fields of alfalfa, side by side, which 
were sown with two different kinds of seed. One field showed 
a perfect stand while the other was badly thinned out. The 
cause of the winter killing was directly traced to poor seed. 


Neither cheap seed nor low-priced lubricating oil is a profit- 
able investment. Farmers who turn to Gargoyle Mobiloil 
ate often astonished by the many ways in which Mobiloil 
returns its small extra price. Less time out for repairs. Fewer 
stops with a tractor because of overheating or thinned-out 
oil. Less carbon. Better compression and valve action. And 
Mobiloil frequently cuts oil consumption from 10% to 50% 
—saving more than its few cents extra cost per gallon 
right there. 


(2) Mobiloil is the favorite oil with automotive engineers. () 
Mobiloil is asked for by 3 out of every 4 motorists who buy oil by 
name. (3) Mobiloil was used in such famous flights as the U. S. 
Army Round-the-World flight, Byrd’s flight to the North Pole, and 
Lieut. Maughan’s Dawn-to-Dusk flight across the United States. 
(4) The Mobiloil Chart has the approval of 609 automotive manu- 
facturers. 


The full economy of Mobiloil will be yours this year 
if you follow the recommendations in the Mobiloil 
Chart for your car, your truck, your tractor, your farm 
lighting engine and your stationary engines. 42 Mobil- 
oil engineers made a careful study of all automotive 


engines before this Chart was made. Your engines were 
included. 


The Chart is shown at the left in brief form. Tour 
nearby Mobiloil dealer has the complete Chart. Ask him 
what grade of mereeri: Mobiloil to use in each of 
your engines. 


The Mobiloil dealer will supply you with the correct 
grades of Mobiloil—at a substantial saving if you buy 
‘in barrel or half-barrel lots. It will be a wise move to 
isee him now about your season’s requirements. 


MAIN BRANCHES: 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


et at GN FORGE SUR RE Se ra ne OT eet ev tial 


February 25, 1927 


Why their alfalfa was killed last winter 


ew York, ©hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas. — 


a eG 3 


OARDS EIAIRYMAN 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO DAIRY FARMING 


RD'S DAIRYMAN* 


) i i ia hl 
Tolume 72, No. 5 Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin March 10, 1927 


\ 


GEORGE H. PARKER 
R.R.9, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Mr. PARKER says: “I have 
worn Ball-Band rubber footwear 
for twenty years, so when the 
Mishko Shoe came out I thought 
I would see if the Red Ball on 
work shoes meant as much as it 
does on rubbers. It does. I used 
to have to resole my shoes two 
or three times, ata cost of 50 to 
60 cents each time if I put the 
soles on myself, or $1.00 or $1.25 
if I had them resoled in town. I 
don’t have to bother about resol- 
ing at all with the Mishko Shoes, 
because the Mishko sole lasts as 
long as the uppers and at the 
same time outlasts two or three 
ordinary soles. I pay a little more 
for the Mishko Shoes to begin 
with, but that isn’t the way to fig- 
ure it. Look what I save in resol- 
ing costs, not to mention the time 
lost in doing it and the discom- 
fort of walking around on rough 
ground in soles getting thinner 


and thinner. No, sir, unless I see’ 


a Red Ball on the heel of a shoe, 
T don’t buy it,” 


HENRY MARTIN 


Clinton, Mass. 


GF BOUGHT a pair of Ball-Band 
Moccasin Work Shoes about 18 
months ago, and the original 
soles have not yet worn out. 


“Tama line inspector employed 
by the New England Power Co. 
and my work takes me through 
the hardest of walking through 
swamps, woods and all kinds of 

‘hard, rough going. 
“They are the best wearing 
‘+ shoes I have ever had, and will 
continue to wear them and tell 
my friends. about them.” 
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JOHN KOCH 
Rawleieh Ideal Farms, Freeport, II. 


EVERY RAISER of pure-blooded Band heavy dull sandal the most con- 
Poland China hogs has heard of venient overshoe for all-round fa 
Rawleigh Ideal Farms. Here is the wear. It is heavy enough for mos 
home of Sun Ray No. A5,a boar that wet weather outdoors and yet lig’ 

siredtwotwo-tonlitters.Heisshown enough for work in the hog hous 
in the photograph, with Mr. Koch, It keeps my feet off the cold con 
the only man onthe Rawleigh Farms _ crete floors, and yet keeps my sh 
who dares get intoa pen with him dry when I have to step in the mud 
without a hurdle. “Looking after or wet. I always ask for Ball-B 
1000 head of pure-blood hogs,” says rubbers and look for the Red 
Mr. Koch, “requires a lot of foot- trade mark because experience 
work inallkindsofweatherandover taught me it paystodoso.” __ 
all kinds of ground. I find the Ball- bea" 


They have solved 


the work shoe problem 


ask for Ball-Band and look for the Red Ball — 
Trade Mark. They also get the same long sery- 
ice out of work shoes that are now a part of the — 
Ball-Band line. These are known as Mishko 
Shoes. The soles are a special Ball-Band product - 
and outwear two or three ordinary soles. You 
can have them either nailed or sewed on. Mishko — 
Shoes are also made with high lace tops. pare 
They are sold by most Ball- Band . 
dealers, and there are Ball-Band dealers 
everywhere. If you have any.difficulty — 
getting what you want, write us for the — 
name of a nearby dealer who can fit 
u. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 

Se 313 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


These men, whether working around the house, 
in the barn or on the job, say that the Mishko 
Shoe gives them more comfort and longer 
wear than any other shoe they’ve ever worn. 


“ “ ~ 

ENDING market, raising hogs, or string- 

ing telephone wires is work that puts foot- 

wear to severe tests. Millions 

of outdoor workers all over the 
United States, like those quoted here, 
have found from years of experience 
that the one sure way to get not only 
foot comfort but also more days wear 
in rubber and woolen footwear is to 


BALI-BAN D 


RUBBER - LEATHER AND WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


ALUMELLA, writing in the 
first century A. D. concerning 
ways and means of maintaining 

the productiveness of land and of 
feeding live stock, recorded some 
things that bear repetition even after 
nearly two thousand years of seed 
| time and harvest. 

He wrote: “Some of the legumi- 
nous plants manure the soil and make 
it fruitful, whilst other crops exhaust 
/it, and make it barren. Lupines, 
beans, peas, lentils, and vetches are 
reported to manure the land. 

“The best forage plants are alfal- 
| fa, fenugreek, and vetches. Alfalfa 
|may be placed in the foremost rank 
|of such plants; for when once sown 
it lasts ten years, fattens lean cattle, 
and has ‘a salutary action on sick cat- 
| tle.” 
| It is interesting to note this Roman 
agricultural writer recording his ob- 
'servations of soil and of cattle feed- 
_ing problems 2,000 years ago. 


His observations were correct. He, , 


perhaps, understood little of why le- 
-gumes enriched soil with nitrogen 
/and why alfalfa was a better for- 
age than any others grown at that 
time. 

After 2,000 years, legumes contin- 

ue to play an important part in soil 
productivity and alfalfa is queen of 
ithe legume forage crops. This is 
true for the farmers who practice 
what Calumella knew 2,000 years 
jago. Unfortunately, however, there 
are altogether too many farmers 
\whose methods preclude the applica- 
ition of this fundamental agricultural 
knowledge. 
If Calumella could make some ob- 
servations today in many sections of 
this country, noting the thousands of 
‘acres of land hungry for legumes and 
ithe hundreds of thousands of dairy 
‘eattle fed non-legume hays, he would 
‘probably record his observations 
\something as follows, addressing his 
remarks to the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States: 

“T have been about some in these 
states which the members of Con- 
igress represent, observing the prac- 
|tices of many of the constituents of 
the senators and representatives par- 
ticularly concerning soil improvement 
and cattle feeding. I find altogether 
too many of these men growing 
either no legumes at all or very small 
acreages with the result that their 
soil is impoverished and their cattle 
‘poorly nourished. 
| “1 observe also that some farmers 
are much more prosperous than 
others and on inquiry of these men 
\I find that they attribute part of this 
prosperity to their practice of grow- 
ing and feeding legumes, particularly 
alfalfa. What these men are doing 
for themselves other men might well 
‘consider. 
| “By inquiry and by reading I find 
that the Congress is urged to pass 
\legislation in the interests of farmers 


| . 
} : ge 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


LOW-COST Protection 
for Home and Stock 


After Two Thousand Years 


largely on the basis that agriculture 
is discriminated against by reason of 
certain legislation heretofore granted 
to labor, capital, and industries. 

“My sympathies are aroused for 
the men who produce the vital essen- 
tials for the people of the states rep- 
resented by this Congress. Whatever 
it may be that is unjustly preventing 
the fair and full exercise of the ef- 
forts of farmers to make agriculture 
stand successfully on its own founda- 
tion, it ought to be removed. 

“TI observe also that there is much 
difference of opinion among farmers 
as to what is best for the Congress 
to do; and there is a like difference 
among the members of this body both 
as to how far the government should 
go in assuming the burdens of agri- 
culture and as to a method of giving 
aid. 

“It may be that out of the unlimit- 
ed controversy over ways and means 
of giving agriculture a square deal, 
the ‘Congress may be able to place 
the government in such a_ position 
that its services will enable farmers 
to gain for themselves a position in 
which there is no unjust discrimina- 


_ tion as to opportunity as compared to 


labor, capital, and the industries. 

“In the meantime, while farm lead- 
ership is becoming better acquainted 
with what the government can and 
cannot do for agriculture, while the 
senators and _ representatives are 
learning some of the same and also 
jockeying for political preferment, 
might it not be a good thing to en- 
courage farmers to help themselves 
in a number of ways over which 
there can be little difference of opin- 
ion? 

“To my own personal knowledge it 
has been known for 2,000 years that 
legumes were good-for the soil and 
that they made the best hays. On in- 
quiry from the Department of Agri- 
culture, I find that everything possi- 
ble is being done through the Exten- 
sion Service of the various states to 
increase the acreage and use of le- 
gumes and that there is a very good 
response among farmers, particularly 
during the past five years. : 

“T hear some farmers say that this 
increase in acreage and use of le- 
gumes will increase production and 
thereby cause a surplus of products. 
In dairying, the remedy for this is to 
eliminate the poor producing cows 
thereby removing the unprofitable 
surplus. 

“Tt is not sound business to sub- 
sidize a scrub cow or a poor acre of 
land; to do so offers false hope to 
the owner thereof. Let him elimi- 
nate the poor cow and improve the 
ration of the good cow by growing 
and feeding legumes of which alfalfa 
is the best. This will improve the 
land. It is a practice—a remedy— 
about which neither statesman nor 
farmer can have but little difference 
of opinion.” 
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Protection from fire—from winter’s wind and cold 
and damp — from summer’s heat — from destructive 
vermin: 

All these you get at low cost when you make the 


walls and ceilings of your farm home, barns and other 
buildings out of Sheetrock. 


TOLL CE 


FIREPROOF .. INSULATING .. VERMINPROOF . . NON- 
WARPING .. TIME-TESTED . . TAKING ANY DECORA- 
TION.....EASY TO PUT UP AND PUT UP TO. STAY 


TT 


Sheetrock is made from pure, unadulterated gypsum, 
¥g-inch thick and specially surfaced for strength. 


With the US G reinforced joint system all joints are 
sealed and concealed, and the smooth, flat surface of 
Sheetrock takes any decoration, wallpaper, paint, or 
Textone, the plastic paint that combines both tone 
and texture in beautiful results. 


You can always tell Sheetrock by the USG Sheetrock 
brand on every sheet, with the Underwriters’ stamp 
of approval. Made only by the United States Gypsum 
Company. Your local dealer has it in stock or can 
get it for you promptly from our nearest mill. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 49,205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SHEETROCK 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


FIREPROOF - U G - INSULATING 


STANDARD BUILDING 


MATERIALS 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY wen 
Dept. 49, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Please send: me booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” an 
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The Chevy Chase Dairy 
employs signs like this 
one to tell the people of 
Washington that their 
milk is “Safe for 
Babies.” 


March 10, 1927 4 


As stated on the sign,this milk 
is produced for them by Dr. J. 
Thomas Kelly, on whose 
Pleasant Hills Farm at Ger- 
mantown, Md., the De Laval 
‘Milker is considered a tremen- 
dous aid in the Progreso ot 
clean milk. 


75 Per Cent of Washington’s Grade A Milk is. 
Produced with De Laval Milkers ; 


D® LAVAL Milkers produce approximately 75 per cent of 

the Grade A, Certified and Special Nursery Milk consum- 
ed in Washington, D. C., at the present time. In the Wash- 
ington milk shed, as in other sections, dairymen have found the 
De Laval Milker a material aid in making clean milk of low 
bacteria count. 


However, the sanitary feature of the De Laval Milker is only 


one of the many advantages that combine to make the De Laval 
Milker a necessity to every milk producer. The fact that the 
oldest:users of the De Laval Milker are its strongest boosters is 
perhaps ‘its finest recommendation. At the right are nine facts 
based on a report on the De. Laval. Milker made by 1844 users in 
the United States and Canada. Read them. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Below. On Ashley Farm, owned by W. W. Mobley 
of Derwood, Md., the De Laval Milker is considered 
a necessary piece of equipment for the farmer mak- 
ing Grade A or Certified Milk. Six of the De Laval. 
units which milk the purebred Guernseys kept on 
this farm are shown in the foreground. 


Part of the Guernsey herd at Green Hill 
Farm, owned by Mr. E. F. Riggs of 
Hyattsville, Md. The De Laval Milker in- 
stalled at this farm is likewise proving its 
value in the production of Grade A Milk. 


Facts About the <a 
DE LAVAL MILKER 


- 650,000 cows now milked the De 
Laval Way. 

- De Laval Milkers now in their 
eleventh year of use. 

- 83.27% of the users report | “average 
saving of 21-5 hours* per day— 
saves half the time in milking. 

- 97.18% of the users say % agrees 

_ with their cows.*.. ‘ 


- 99% of the users” ‘say _they ats as 


much or more ‘milk with the De 
Laval as they did’by hand milking.* 


- 9.49% average increase in produc- 
tion per cow is reported by, those 
who claim the De Laval Milker in- 
creases, production. ¢ 


- 94.80%, of De Laval users say ‘their 
milkér” is easy to keep in a clean 
and sanitary condition.* 


. Average bacteria count of all re- 
porting, 14, 542-62% report counts 
of 10,000 and less.* 28% report 
counts of 5,000 and less. 


- 96.45% of De Laval users say their 
_ milker is “‘the best,’ “one of the 

- best,” or a ‘“‘good’”’ investment as 
compared with other farm equip- 
ment they own. 


*Based on reports from 1844 De 
‘Laval Milker users in all parts of the 
U. S. and Canada. 


“ 


The interior of the splendid barn at™ 
Pleasant Hills Farm, owned by Dr. J. 
Thomas Kelly. A sign which is used by the 
Chevy Chase Dairy to advertise milk from — 
this farm is shown at the top of the page. 
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A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO DAIRY FARMING: 


}| at Fort Atkinson, 
, second class matter. 


i. i 


Semi-monthly 


Three Years $1.00 


Copyrighted 1927. 
W. D. Hoard & Sons Co. 
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‘THAT a difference a little wa- 
| ter can make was strikingly 
| impressed upon us last sum- 
vhen we crossed the Utah desert 
> way to Salt Lake City. Just 
we reached the border line of 
‘id lands at Mack, Colorado, we 
' driving through an irrigated 
n where alfalfa stacks dotted 
indscape with their air of pros- 
. Beautiful dairy cows grazed 
tedly in the rich green pastures 
prang up on the fertile, wind- 
, soil that had lain unused for 
lies until a few years ago when 
ind of man built ditches to sup- 
/with moisture. As we stood on 
ge of the water line and looked 
ve could see a valley filled with 
rous looking farms, well bred 
cattle, and comfortable homes. 
|: West lay a boundless expanse 
ing land almost devoid of veg- 
i. Even the sage brush was 
i, shrivelled, and weather- 


| Storm Clouds Appear 


In we stopped to fill our water 
reparatory to taking the wind- 
ad that led into the barren 
| an old, wrinkled, and gray- 
d man told us that we would 
io hurry if we expected to 
Cisco, the next town forty miles 
| before the storm hit us. He 
ie road would probably be im- 
tle inside of four hours as the 
( would be filled with muddy, 
jen water, but he thought we 
be able to get ahead of the del- 
{| we were traveling Southwest 
‘he clouds were coming due 
He advised us never to stop in 
tim bed because water some. 
s:omes down so quickly and un- 
wedly that cars have been 
| away by the wall of water. 
here are no trees and little veg- 
( of any kind in a _ stream’s 
ge shed there is nothing to re- 
jie flow of the water, so the gul. 
iat carry raging torrents one 
thes be bone dry before the day 
sua many of the bridges had 
vashed out by a freshet some 
} efore so we often had to drive 


Berglund’s dairy barn and farm shown here are typical 
that one sees in the dry land sections of Nebraska and 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., MARCH 10, 1927 


GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 
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A TYPICAL ALFALFA HAY STACKER IN THE IRRIGATED SECTIONS OF 
THE INTER-MOUNTAIN STATES 
This was one of the stackers we saw before we went into the desert at Mack, Colorado. 


down the streams 
for some distance 
in order to cross 
them. The road bed 
washes so _ easily 
and the gullies fill 
so quickly that the 
problem of straight 
road building and 
maintaining 
bridges is a great 
one in this country. 


Cisco Has One 
Cow 

The possibility of 
getting drowned in 
a desert had never 
occurred to us be-. 
fore so it was a 
novel experience to 
be racing with a 
storm. In spite of 
our hurry, hows 
ever, we always 
took the precaution 
to take the dips 
across the gullies 
in low gear. Our ride was full of 
thrills, but we pulled into Cisco just 
before dusk. The air was filled with 
dust, the wind was blowing a gale, 
; and some rain was fall- 
ing. 

After we had decid- 
ed to stop in the post- 
master’s log cabin over 
night, we were agree- 
ably surprised to find 
that Henry Hansen, the 
custodian of the mails 
for the village, had 
come there from Wau- 
paca, Wisconsin, six- 
teen years ago. For 
years he had owned the 
sole dairy cow in the 
village of fifty inhabi- 
tants but this honor is 
now held by the store- 
keeper, as Mr. Hansen 


HOMER AND JOHN THAYN STAND- 
ING BESIDE AN ALFALFA STACK 
Their farm is bordered by scrubby sage- 

brush on two sides, but thanks to the ap- 

plication of irrigation water the land is 
beginning to “‘blossom as a rose.” 


sold his cow and is 
now having his 
milk brought in on 
the train. We 
went out to see 
this lone cow and 
‘found her tied ina 
log barn eating al- 
falfa hay that had 
been shipped in 
from Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado. We 
were not so for- 
tunate as to drink 
any of her milk, 
however, as her en- 
tire production was 
used by the store- 
keeper and his 
family. The cow 
wasn’t much _ to 
_look at but she was 
gentle, and since 
Mr. Hansen told us 
that she was the 
only milch cow in 
forty miles, we led 
her out and took 
her picture just the same. We 
were surprised to find that her stall 
was lighted with electricity, but upon 
investigation we found that the resi- 
dents can have this convenience even 
though they do live in 
a desert, because a sta- 
tionary lighting plant 
has been installed by 
the innkeeper. 


Why Not Irrigate 


In the course of the 
evening’s conversation 
we asked Mr. Hansen 
why the surplus water 
that comes rushing 
down those gullies 
could not be impound- 
ed and used for irriga- 
tion purposes. He told 
us that it had often 
been tried but the wa- 
ter is so full of silt that 


Number 5 


~ DAIRYING IN THE DESERT 


the storage reservoirs fill up in a 
short time, so he does not believe 
that the desert around Cisco will 
ever be conquered for intensive agri- 
cultural purposes, although the tufts 
of bunch and sand grass that make 
a sparse growth in the moisture- 
lacking silt do make fair winter 
sheep feed, so thousands of sheep are 
wintered there and are either loaded 
on trains or driven back to mountain 
pastures in the spring. 

We got an early start next morning 
because the storm cloud had’ proved 
to be only a windy one so nothing se- 
rious had happened to the roadbed 
ahead of us. We could not help but 
think that it would be profi able for 
at least one man to develop a dairy 
herd because hay and grain can be 
reasonably purchased at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, a distance of less than 
a hundred miles away; water for 
cooling purposes can be pumped from 
the wells that were sunk in the hope 
of finding oil; and it would seem that 
a good market could be developed be- 
cause thousands of tourists pass 
through the yillage every year, as it 
is located on the PPOO highway. 

* Our ride that morning was un- 
eventful. For mile after mile we 
traveled through a land which, save 
for an occasional oasis, was uninhab- 
ited by man. In spite of the barren- 
ness, however, the scenes were not 
oppressive because there were a few 
tumble down homesteader shacks to 
show where families have tried or 
were still trying to make farms on 
land that never had and never will 

have enough water to make them — 
profitable for general farming. Far- 
ther east, in the sections where na- 
ture fashioned the land for range 
grazing purposes, we came upon 
many and many an example of un- 
successful attempts to make a liv- 
ing on 160 acres of semi-ariu land 
that had no access to irrigation wa- 
ter. There are thousands of iron 
stoves rusting away on the western 
plains. Often they are the only things © 
that remain to show that a family 
once lived on these spots, because the 
little shacks have burned to the 

(Continued on page 271) 
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E. H. Thayn’s herd of 29 grade Holsteins is the largest in 
Carbon County, Utah, and was the first dairy herd we saw after 
we had crossed the desert. 


Pa 


per tablecloth, etc. 
entirely too low; washboard. 
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What I Am Trying To Do On My Farm 


HE farmer is a notorious gam- 
bler. He takes desperate 
chances on the weather. He 

puts his all into planting and tilling 
the crop. It is thrown out to the 
mercy of the weather. With favor- 
able weather, the farmer wins., A 
drought or flood, a storm or frost can 
turn his wheel of fortune to partial 
or total loss. The farmer guesses on 
crops. He may guess this crop or 
that will be the best pay this year, 
and then throw all his energy into 
getting the crop. If his guess were 
lucky, he wins; if unlucky, he losses. 

The farmer gambles on prices; and 
with the speculation in farm produce 
and our present marketing system, he 
is, too frequently, trying to win on 
the other fellow’s game. 

We hold in contempt the gambler 
who pawns his wife’s jewels and 
clothing to get money for the game. 
The farmer does worse than this. He 
puts up as stakes the very life of his 
wife, the education and future of his 
children, and his own strength to the 
limit. His all goes into the pool. . If 
he loses, he loses opportunity for life 
for himself and his whole family; 
but if he wins, he wins but a pittance, 
—a mere existence for himself and 
family. The odds are always against 


HGARD'S DAIRYMAN.« 


MR. DOUGAN’S TON 


Cast: Joe Guesser, a sort of a 
dairy farmer. 

Katrinka Guesser, Joe’s wife. 

Boaz Guesser, Joe’s son, class- 
mate of Jack. 

Jack Bookkeeper, son of Bill, 
classmate of Boaz. 

Bill Bookkeeper, 
dairy farmer. 

Isabel Bookkeeper, Bill’s wife and 
Jack’s mother. 

Paraphernalia: Bill 
prosperous looking in dress, 
shine, press, etc. 

Jack Bookkeeper, 
well mannered. 

Boaz Guesser, old clothes as worn 
working about the cows and barn. 

Joe Guesser, clothes somewhat dirty 
and torn, overalls, etc. 

Katrinka Guesser, very old clothes, 
torn apron, etc., (loud talker and ex- 
citable.) 


an up-to-date 


Bookkeeper, 
cane, 


golf suit and 


Scene I 


Katrinka starting the wash in the 
Guesser kitchen, the man and son fin- 
ishing breakfast; milk buckets, cans, 
bottles, overshoes, and other things 
found in the dairy farm kitchen to 
make it untidy. Table unkempt, pa- 
Washtub on box 


Katrinka: ‘‘This living on the farm 
is getting.on my nerves. All I do day 
in and day out is work, work, work. 
(Shoves milking utensils out of the 
way.) Joe Guesser, if you don’t get a 
bustle on you and get a milk house 


LITTER OF 1924 
Diversified live stock takes the gamble out of farming. 


Joe Guesser Is Converted—A Dairy Play 


HARMAN, 
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By Taking The Gamble Out Of Farming 


W. J. DOUGAN, WISCONSIN 


him when he gambles in the farming 
game. 

I am taking the gamble out of 
farming first by diversified farming. 


I raise clover, alfalfa, corn, small 
grains, potatoes, vegetables, and 
fruits; A season may be good for 


clover and poor for alfalfa, or vice 
versa. It was a surprise to me when 
I discovered this fact. 

A few years ago we had a heavy 
April freeze. It more than halved 
the clover yield but had no serious 
effect upon the alfalfa. By using 
both crops I lessen my chances of be- 
ing left without a hay crop. Corn is 
a sure feed crop with me. I have 
silage room to store a frosted crop, 
and by rotating crops keep my soil 
so it can force growth and maturity 
of the corn. In both of the recent off- 
corn years, 1924 and 1926, I had bet- 
ter than a 100% of normal crop. By 
rotation and diverse crops I can count 
on an 80% or 90% crop almost any 
year. 

I diversify in live stock. My place 
carries eighty head of cattle, nearly 
one-half of which is growing stock; 

one hundred hogs, sev- 
** en horses, besides poul- 
try for family use. I 
will not let my place 
become merely a milk 
cow farm, even with 
milk at 20c per quart. 
Thus, by diversifying 
in crops, in stock, and 
in operations, I am 
lessening chances of 
loss—taking the gam- 
ble out of production. 

I am taking the 
gamble out of farming 
by controlling my in- 
come and expenditures. 
The year 1911 was for 
me a low year. Pro- 
fessor Otis, then of the 


R. E. 


built, I’ll go crazy! You don’t see 
Isabel having a part of the barn it 
her kitchen. These pesky milking 
utensils are aging me fast. I only 
hope not many farm wives have to 
nigger and slave as I have to!” 

Joe: “I told you we don’t have 
money to build no milk house. You 
can’t build milk houses with feed the 
way it is and milk 7c a quart!”’ 

Katrinka: ‘‘Well, I know we have 
no money or I wouldn’t be bending 
over no washtub rubbing all these 
tarnal clothes out by hand. I start 
washing Mondays at six o’clock and 
finish some time in the afternoon. 
Isabel starts at 9 o’clock and with her 
electric washer she is finished and 
gets a rest before she gets lunch for 
Bill. Seems funny we can’t even 
have electric lights when the line 
goes right past the house. No wonder 


young . people want to leave the 
farm.” 
Boaz: ‘Mr. Bookkeeper even milks 


and-clips his cows by electricity. The 
milk tester persuaded him to put wa- 
ter into his barn so the cows could 
get more to drink. He says milk is 
made up largely of water.”’ 

Joe: ‘‘Boaz, you’re too young a 
fellow to be telling your old Dad 
what to do. Better get out and start 
cleaning the stables. Monday, you 


University of Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Farm Management, told 
me J must cut down expenses or 
cut up income. I cut up both, and 
have since that year shown a good net 
profit. I control my income, first, by 
having a say in the price of my milk; 
second, by controlling the volume of 
product; and third, by controlling the 
cost of production. 

I control my expenditures by the 
budget system. I plan my year ahead. 
If heavy expenditures are necessary 
in one department, such as new ma- 
chinery, I cut down on expenditures 
in building, repairs, or expansion in 
some other line. I know I will have 
so much to expend, and I divide it so 
as to keep the whole work progress- 
ing. This is only possible where one 
keeps comprehensive accounts. 

The farmer can no more do suc- 
cessful business. without a complete 
and comprehensive accounting sys- 
tem, than can any manufacturer or 
business man. 

Are these ideas of soil improve- 
ment, marketing, and handling of 
labor, which I have been emphasizing 
in this series of articles, practical? 
The practical, open-minded farmer 
insists on putting the 
question, “Will it 
pay?” 

I must again refer to 
my own experiences to 
justify my ideals. The 
year 1924 was normal 
on my farm in most 
respects, and a fair ex- 
ample of the working 
of these ideals. 

For several years the 
interest on the invest- 
ment has ranged 
around 8%. While this 
is not. high, when we 
cSnsider that the farm 
has given a good living 


NEW JERSEY 


know, is the day we clean out. Last 
week we didn’t get it done till 
Wednesday.” 

Katrinka: “Boaz, don’t step in that 
water and track it all over the house. 
You’ll soon be as bad as your fath- 
er.” (Boaz goes out.) 

Joe: “If this boy doesn’t stay home 
from those blamed club. meetings 
he’ll drive me mad. He even brought 
home a book to mark down the 
weight of each cow’s milk. That would 
have meant a pair of scales. Our 
cows don’t give so much milk that I 
don’t know how much they give.” 

Katrinka: “Joe, why don’t you go 
to one of those meetings and see 
what goes on. Mr. Bookkeeper never 
misses one. Jack even bought a pure- 
bred heifer and joined the club. Jack 
used to keep a milk and feed record 
of their cows. Now I hear they are 
so high toned they hire a man to 
come around and do 
He’s a cow tester, I think.”’ 

Joe: “I’d like to know where Bill 
and Sallie get their money. I don’t 
know of any relatives what died. I 
know about all the crops he raises 
are stuffed into his cows and Lord 
knows there’s no money in producing 
milk nowadays.” 

Katrinka, as Joe starts for the 
barn: “Now, mind -you, we’ve 


TAKING THE GAMBLE OUT OF FARMING BY 


it for them., 


March 10, 


to a large force of workengs 
a nominal cash salary to the 
ator and a considerable indir 
towards his living; and kept y 
pairs and improvements, I eel 
satisfactory. 


The detailed financial stot ae 
as follows: 


Total net investment, Jan. 1, 1924, 
INCOME 
Crops 
Live stock 
_ Cattle 
Hogs 
Dairy products ‘retailed ...... 
Rents (tenant houses): ...... 
Increase inventory .seccccece 

Total income 


eseeeccecsssoces 


EXPENDITURES 
Permanent improvements ... 
Live stock purchased ....... 
Labor expense ......ceeeesee 
Repairs -s\ie eweeiees 


Machinery 
Supplies 
Taxes and office expense .... 
Milk purchased for scoaenune ; 
Miscellaneous 


tee e eee ee weosoe 


eer eererrovrerrcs 


Operator’s cash salary, hue sup 
furnished him from farm.... 


Total interest on investment ...... a 
$5,466 is 834% interest on $62,418, 


DIVERSIFIED CROPS 


eee 
Falige 


got to dig up some mone 

groceries pretty soon. Thi 

time the grocer came he: 

we'd not get another 
on our bill, We owe hing 
already. a 


time: for nothing. 
that it would do Joe and 1 m 


how they do it. That | 
Boaz brought home looks good } 
but Joe only laughs at it.” | 


Scene II (In the B : 
Boaz to Joe: “Dad, I a 


agent gave me. 
happened to them?” 
Joe: “Tell him the on 


farm persuading my boy how F 
this business. There were dé 
before we had any coun ag 
this county.” 

Boaz: “Mr. Bookkeeper sol sd 
cows soon after Jack star 
weigh their milk. Now he has M 
a cow testing association an 
tester figures out both the mil ' 
feed for each cow. They onlyr' 
the calves from the best cows.” k 

(Continued on page 281) 


r ITH the discovery of the corn 
borer in Illinois and its posi- 
tive identification early in 
ry, comes an increased interest 
. spread of this seemingly uncon- 
lible insect, which is now half 
across the corn belt despite the 
i( quarantine which has existed 
yeen vigorously enforced in the 
ed area. 
jo years ago, in_ travelling 
gh Indiana and Ohio, I first be- 
mm acquainted with the quarantine 
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yl —Courtesy Lllinois Experiment Station 
CC.N TASSEL BROKEN OFF WHERE 
_ \NJURED BY THE CORN BORER 
LARVAE 
eavily infested fields show very few 
ta2ls after midsummer.. The breaking 
of/he tassels is frequently the first evi- 
dee the casual observer will see of the 
ymence of the corn borer. 


-g ations, for I was stopped and 
ski, “Carrying any corn, are you?” 
y haki officers stationed on Ohio 


igways. Every car leaving Ohio for 
1eNest had to undergo this inspec- 


ol. 

I) spite of this apparently careful 
jgantine and the other measures 
rerribed by the governmenty the 
| borer has yearly advanced west- 
aj, until now an advance guard has 
vaned almost the center of the corn 
>] 
‘Destruction Very Complete 


ese insects, which came from 
uype about ten years ago with a 
‘iment of broom corn, lay complete 
ae to the corn fields which they 
'k. Today the most severely in- 


co 
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—Courtesy Tlinois Experiment Station 


-E CORN BORER LARVAE WORK 
NSIDE THE COB AND SHANK, AS 
|WELL AS INSIDE THE STALK 
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GUALH AN KET LINOTS 


FEMALE MOTH 


BOREBRS (about natural size) 


a 
« 
—Courtesy International Harvester Co. 


MALE MOTH 


To Control Corn Borer 


1. Do not buy seed corn on cob. 


2. Use latest machinery to cut corn low. 


3. Put as much corn as possible in silo. 


4. Shred the remainder. 


5. Plow all stubble and stalks under before May 15. 
6. Before May 15 shell all corn remaining in cribs. 


7. Burn all fence rows and refuse before May 15. 
8. Keep cornstalks out of manure which will not be plowed un- 


der by May 15. 
9. Educate your neighbor. 


fested area in America is in Sussex 
and Kent Counties, Ontario, about 
forty miles east of Detroit. 
According to the report made by 
Lawson Caesar after a trip made 
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CoLumeus 


| ¥ NOLAN APOLIS. 
Infested-area 1924 


Infested area 1926 


until it now covers quite a portion of 
New England. The Schenectady area 
has increased but slightly. The in- 
sects implanted in the Ontario region 
seem to have been most virulent and 
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Ta Infested area 1926 


—Courtesy International Harvester Co. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


The fast spread of this new infestation is particularly alarming. In addition to the 
territory shown above there is considerable infestation in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 


New Hampshire, and Maine. 


The most recent infestations have been found in Kanka- 


kee County, Illinois, and Berrien County, Michigan, both located near the southern end 


of Lake Michigan. 


through this region in 1925, “most of 
the fields there have an average of 
over 20 borers to the plant. In these 
fields practically every tassel has been 
broken off; every leaf has been 
killed and either fallen or hangs 
close to the stalk; the ears have 
broken down, about one-third of them 
have rotted, the remainder are stunt- 
ed and most of them riddled by the 
borers; the stalks are punctured by 
borer holes, having numerous cast- 
ings on the outside and are tunnelled 
on the inside in all directions. The re- 
sult is that almost every plant dies 
long before it is mature and many of 
them break over, forming a tangly, 
filthy mass almost worthless as feed 
for cattle, and fit only for hogs to run 


in and feed upon whatever ears have 


escaped destruction.” 

Such a description of the existing 
condition in the infested area does not 
lend a very cheerful aspect to future 
conditions in the corn’ growing 
sections. 

The infestation, which is spread 
through the corn belt, is a result of 
the Canadian condition. The corn 
borer was introduced simultaneously 
at three different locations, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Schenectady, New 
York; and St. Thomas, Ontario. 

The Boston infestation has spread 


they have spread east into western 
New York, while the moths have 
blown across Lake Erie and infested 
many counties in Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, about one-third of Northern 
Ohio, the eastern part of Michigan, 


fe 
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Cotn Borer Threatens The Dairy Industry 


and the eastern portion of Indiana. 
The present Illinois infestation is a 
jump of more than 100 miles. 


Insect Baffles Scientists 


Perhaps before we discuss the pro- 
posed control measures of the govern- 
ment, it is well to take up the life his- 
tory of the insect and to note how 
control measures need to be adapted 
to its living habits. 

The European corn borer is a lar- 
vae or worm which bores in the 


—Courtesy Ohio Experiment Station 


THE SMALL WHITE BLOTCHES ON 
THE CORN LEAVES INDICATE THE 
FIRST EVIDENCE OF CORN 
BORER INJURY 


The newly hatched larvae feed upon the 
leaves first. 


stalks, ears, and tassels of corn. Be- 
ginning with the adult moth, which 
starts its egg laying activities early 


“in June, the insect has a complete life 


cycle. The adult, a yellowish brown 

moth with an irregular dark line run- 

ning across the wings, begins its ac- 

tivities early in June. This moth ean 
(Continued on page 284) 
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CORN FIELD IN ONTARIO ATTACKED BY CORN BORER,’ 
Photograph taken in September by S. B. Fracker of Wisconsin Department of(Agriculture 
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Holstein-Friesian Cattle in the United States 


INNA AACA tn 


HE cattle from 
which our present 
Holstein - Friesian 

breed has descended 
were developed in 
Northern Holland, espe- 
cially in the Province of 
Friesland, and in the 
neighboring provinces of 
Northern Germany. The 
time of their origin as a 
recognized distinct breed 
is unknown, but it is 
probable that they have 
been selected for their 
dairy qualities for about 
2,000 years. 
Before 
were two 


NT 


1885 there 
associations 
furthering the interest 
of this breed in the 
United States. One main- 
tained a Holstein herd 
book, and the other a 
Dutch-Friesian herd 
book. In 1885 the two 
associations were com- 
bined into the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of 
America. While the offi- 
cial name of the breed is 
Holstein-Friesian, the 
single word Holstein is more common 
in ordinary use. 


Importations and Distribution 


Cattle from the Netherlands were 
first imported into the United States 
by the Dutch settlers in what is now 
New York between 1621 and 1664 
and at irregular intervals after the 
Revolutionary War. 


The first permanent introduction 
of this breed was made by W. W. 
Chenery of Massachusetts, just before 
the Civil War. Since then, these cat- 
tle have been imported in larger num- 
bers with the heaviest importations 
between 1879 and 1887. Thereafter 
a few were imported up to 1905 and 
since then, because of the prevalence 
of the foot and mouth disease, none 
have been brought to this country. 


Well over a million and a half Hol- 
steins have been registered in the 
American herd book and the 1920 
government census showed 528,621 
head in addition to 10,500,600 grades 
of the same breed on the farms of 
this country. Holstein cattle ara 
found throughout all the 48 states, 
though by far the largest number are 
in New York, Wisconsin, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Michigan, and _ Illinois. 
These six states contain more than 
60 per cent of all the pure-bred Hol- 
steins in the country. 


General Characteristics 


The Holsteins are the largest of 
the dairy breeds. They have large 


Ss 
DE KOL. PLUS SEGIS DIXIE, WORLD’S RECORD 
HOLSTEIN COW WITH 33,464.7 LBS. MILK, 
1,349.81 LBS. FAT 


oe 
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uinneKKKCuSeOeeRE 
SIR INKA PRILLY SEGIS, LEADING HOLSTEIN SIRE OF YEAR-RECORD DAUGHTERS, 74 DAUGHTERS HAVING 


COMPLETED SEMI-OFFICIAL YEARLY RECORDS 


frames but are not ordinarily very 
heavily fleshed. Calves weigh from 
70 to 105 lbs. at birth. Mature bulls 
should weigh not less than 2,000 lbs. 
and a weight of 2,200 to 2,400 Ibs. 
in good breeding form is desirable. 
Mature cows will weigh from 1,100 
to 1,750 lbs. with a desirable average 
of from 1,200 to 1,350 lbs. 

The color is black and white with 
the colors sharply defined rather than 
blended. They may be nearly all 
white or quite dark, but no solid col- 
or animal can be registered. 


Production 


Holsteins produce a larger quanti- 
ty of milk with a somewhat lower 


butterfat content than any other 
dairy breed. 

According to Advanced Registry 
records complete to April 1, 1926, 
25,431 Holstein cows of all ages have 
finished long time tests with an aver- 
age production for the entire number 
of 15,720.4 lbs. milk, 532.75 lbs. but- 
terfat and an average test of 3.39 
per cent. Two-thirds of these were 
heifers and since these records in- 
clude both 865-day and 305-day test 
periods, the average length of test is 
831 days. One hundred nine Hol- 
stein cows have produced over 1,000 
pounds of butterfat each in a year’s 
time and no less than 74 have year 
records above 30,000 lbs. of milk. 


March 10, 1 


One of the most re 
able of these prom, 
is Adirondac Wieq 
Dairy Maid that, 
successive years}, 
made 4 record¢,y, 
31,000 Ibs. of mil, 
1,000 Ibs. 


ITAA 


4 years was 129,4(} 
milk, 4,192.5 Ibs. b 
fat. 

The Wiseaten 
stein Association hj »» 
proved a “Hey; 
provement Test,” | 
provides for a 


establish a class jj, 
A. R. for records xj 
under this plan, | 


ni a 


ll 


be highly  effecti ; 
weeding out poor), 
ducers, establishin i 
real merit of a sir) 
tend to greatly in'yy 
the breed. Cow thin, 
records are accept) jy 
der this plan. , 
The 10 highest 1 
fat and milk pro, 
among Holsteins a 
ed below. The highest of these, || 
Plus Segis Dixie, while owned ii’ 
ada is registered in the herd bh 
the Holstein-Friesian Associat! 
America: 


De Kol Plus Segis Dixie 
May Walker Ollie Homestead 1218.6 
Hollywood Lilith Palmyra 


Abbekerk 1206.79 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 1205.49 
Bess Johanna Ormsby 1198.09. 
Redfield Segis Johanna 1182.93 
Findtrne Pride Johanna Rue 1176.47 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 1158.95 
Dutchland Pietertje Creamelle 1148.54 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline ~ ‘ 

Segis 


1141.4 WU 


Leading Holsteins in Each of the Yearly Production Classes for Year 1925—1926 


Owner Milk Fat 
Age Class Name of cow Ibs. Ibs. 
Ten Months Butterfat Records (Class A) 
Mature Traverse Colantha Walker Traverse State Hosp., Michigan 24006 924.0 
Sr. 4-year Steilacoom Inka Pontiac State Hospital, Washington 23195 846.3 
Jr. 4-year Steilacoom Eloise Fayne State Hospital, Washington 24605 803.9 
Sr. 3-year Chimacum Gerben State Hospital, Washington 24698 792.7 
Jr. 3-year Steilacoom Prilly Ormsby Blossom State Hospital, Washington 23250 933.0 
Sr. 2-year Dutchland Creamelle Denver F. F. Field Hol. Trustees, Mass. 18861 696.9 
Jr. 2-year Ohio Maudine Ormsby Ohio State University 19405 682.0 


Yearly Butterfat Records (Class A) 


Mature Dutchland Pietertje Creamelle 
Sr. 4-year Redfield Segis Johanna 

Jr. 4-year Prilly Lyons Vassar May 

Sr. 3-year Max View Model Fayne 

Jr. 38-year O. K. P. Cornucopia 

Sr. 2-year Berk’s Spring Farm Pontiac 
Jr. 2-year Pauline America Shadford 


F, F. Field Hol. Trustees, Mass. 
So. Dak. State School & Home 


27820 1148.5 
31061 1182.9 


Detroit Creamery Co., Michigan 24669 947.2 
A. A. McDonald, Ohio 23888 972.8 
Julius Schmid, New York 19576 834.8 
A. S. Deysher, Pennsylvania 26360 1044.5 
Carnation Farms, Washington 


26485 932.2 


SIR FOBES ORMSBY HENGERVELD, GRAND CHAMPION 
HOLSTEIN BULL AT 1926 NATIONAL 


DAIRY SHOW 


HOLLYHOCK PIEBE FOBES, GRAND CHAMP N 
HOLSTEIN COW AT THE 1926 NATIONAI : 


Ten Highest Milk Producers | — 


i» 


Name Milk 
Tbs. 
Segis Pietertje Prospect 37381.4 
Helm Veeman Woodcrest 86217.7 00 
Kolrain Marion Finderne  35839.3 | 
Kolrain Findern Bess 35085.4 
Nooksack Lunde Oregon || ae 
De Kol 84510.9 | 
Queen Carlotta De Kol 34430.3 
Adirondac Wietske Dairy : 
Maid 34401.9 | 
Grahamholm Colantha Boe 
Pauline Segis $4291.8 . 
Princess Aaggie Polka- (aa 
dot De Kol 34070.5 
De Kol Plus Segis Dixie  33464.7 


The 10 Holstein-Friesian sir 
ing the largest number of yeai/ ™ 
(Continued on page 292), 
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_ seraped through. 


ANUARY 12. Ah! at 4 P. M. the 
strike of the Peruvian stevedores 
at Callao is settled. But the day 

is irretrievable. We have locomotives 


on the foredeck which are too big for 


our booms to lift, so we are ordered 
to the dock and the shore crane. We 
had to pass through two bottlenecks, 
one within the other; the Humming 
Bird being 400 feet in length scarcely 
We moved per- 


site 


Aa 
= 


CUTTING GREEN 


CORN FOR THE 
COWS AT CAPURRO DAIRY 


haps 1,000 feet to get there, and it 
took the whole afternoon. 

January 138. My milk stool was 
stolen last night. “Fawncy that!” 
said Percy, a sailor, who sleeps in the 
forepeak along with Tony. Now I 
suppose some dark-eyed senora has a 
new appointment in her boudoir. It 
is really too much to be a novice on 
a tramp ship and have to contend 
with these organized bands; but the 
bananas are ripe so I sat down be- 
neath the stalk tonight and ate and 
high-hatted my troubles. 

Some cargo was discharged this 
morning; then, when we began to un- 
load the locomotives, the crane broke. 
So that makes it bad. The strike 
broke, the crane broke; what could 
be more demoralizing! The port 
captain chased us out in the bay, or 
until the crane is repaired. There is 
a bad swell in this harbor and large 
ships are hard on the docks when an- 
chored to them. The Humming Bird 
broke four lines last night, the 6” in 
diameter kind, which is not good, not 
good for the fellow who has to buy 
them anyway. 

January 15. The Humming Bird 
is asleep in her berth on the bay. We 
are always waiting for the dock. Vis- 
ited the dairy of Senor Risso, near 
Lima, and was surprised at the ex- 
cellent methods with which it is op- 
erated. Grade A milk, unpasteurized, 
brings about 20 cents per quart. He 
has an extensive hacienda, and with 
irrigation raises fine crops of corn, 
cotton, grains, alfalfa, etc. Help is 
cheap and they have no winters, so 
conditions are very favorable for 
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“TRAILING HOLSTEINS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


The Log of Their Keeper 


JAMES G. BEATTIE, WISCONSIN 


dairying. Risso has 250 cattle in nis 
herd, milking 100 at present. He has 
Holsteins from Wisconsin, Fribourgs 
from Europe, besides many native 
cows. 

Land, irrigated and near Lima, is 
expensive; $150 per acre and up. But 
over the mountains homesteads, good 
land, can be had together with other 
inducements to settlers. A colony of 
80 Scotch homesteaded here recently 
and are getting along fine. Peru is 
wealthy in natural resources, every 
phase of agriculture offering good op- 
portunities. 

January 16. The Humming Bird is 
still in berth 6, Callao, so I visited an- 
other hacienda—Camacho Limited. 
It is similar to Risso’s, being a little 
larger if anything. Here were many 
fine Holsteins, Fribourgs, and Sim- 
menthals. The latter are red and 
white; otherwise they resemble Hol- 
steins, some being very good milkers. 
Camacho Limited retails its milk in 
Lima at a high price, has an excellent 
herd, and maintained under good 
management. 

January 17. A heavy swell kept us 
away from the dock today. Last night 
Tony tried to absorb too much Italian 
cognac and the result was a night in 
the Callao hoosegow. If he had only 
remained with the sour wine, he would 


each was occupied, yet they knew. 
How? Nobody knows. 

On the Ben Hur-were many Wings 
and Wongs, all shrewd 
fantan players, and so 
it came about, in the 
evening, after the 
dishes were washed 
and the bread set, that 
my pals of the davit 
hired a boaty man to 
row them to the Ben 
Hur. In their pockets 
were rolls that a size 
14 collar wouldn’t 
reach around (the ox, 
choked so many times, 


is dead now). They 
paid the boaty two 
prices to return for 
them at 5 A. M., but 
Mr. Boaty did not 
come, neither was he 
seen again. Wing and 


Wong got back eventu- 
ally but their late ar- 
rival made the break- 
fast late and incident- 
ally started gossip on 
its rounds regarding 
the Chinamen. Wong came back 
with marvelous profits for his night’s 
effort and smiling plenty; while Wing 
got “cleaned” and_ smiled also. 


Wing. 


A PERUVIAN DAIRY BARN 


This dairy is owned by Senor Capurro near Lima, Peru, where he maintains some 
250 cows. One of the most unusual sights is to see the irrigation water running through 


the stone gutters at the rear of the cows. 


No litter carriers or manure spreaders; water 


does the work of both and leaves the stable always clean and sanitary. 


have escaped difficulties. But Tony 
had too much Peruvian money on his 
hands, too many big sols; and then 
he tried to convince four policemen 
all at one time, and four really are 
too many for one. An 
agent of the constabu- 
lary brought him 
aboard before noon 
and asked for a five 
dollar fine. 

Then there was more 
debauching last night; 
there seems to have 
been an epidemic of it. 
Wing and Wong, until 
now regular in habit 
and duty, stepped out. In 
some mysterious man- 
ner they found out that 
another ship, the Ben 
Hur, had arrived. They 
get no mail, these fel- 
lows; they could not 
see the Ben Hur from 
the decks of the Hum- 
ming Bird because 
there were too many 
berths in between and 


There’s no figuring a Chinaman. 
January 19. We got the other 
engine off this A. M. The skipper 
went to the consul and cleared the 
ship and, tonight, we are on our way 
to Arica, the place where Pershing is 
scratching his head, trying to settle a 
little argument regard- 
ing Tacna and Arica. 


January 20. The 
boat deck on the Huni- 
ming Bird needs caulk- 
ing. The sailors washed 
it down this A. M. and 
water leaking through 
soaked my bunk. We 
have steamed all day at 
9.1 ‘miles per hour. 
One sees many sharks 
in these waters, their 
sinister dorsal ’fins cut- 
ting through the water 
and rising above it as 
they cruise along by 
our side. ; 

January . 22. We 
arrived at Arica be- 
fore noon, seeing it 
hours in advance of 
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Arica has no bay, it 
just an 


our arrival. 
is more or less a bight, 


easy indentation in the Andes coastal 
range where the sea follows in a lit- 
tle way a giant coulee which forms an 
opening in the mountains for a rail- 
road to come down to the ocean from 


THREE “LICE” EATERS IN CALLAO HARBOR, WING, 


WONG, AND THE AUTHOR 


Wong lost all his money at fantan when he visited fellow 
countrymen on another vessel, and he does not smile as does 


the interior. The road runs back to 
Tacna and Bolivia. 

The Denver and the Cleveland, es- 
corts of Pershing, lie at anchor un- 
der a wilting sun, their decks shel- 
tered with white awning. We had 
only 5 tons of cargo for Arica so, at 
5 p. m., we are departing, dipping our 
flag to these Men-of-War as we go, 
and they dipping theirs in return. No- 
body envies the boys their sojourn in 
Arica. 

We have a big tramp cat on the 
Humming Bird whom, I believe, has 
not been mentioned before. He 
tramps it all over the world, members 
of this crew having seen him on many 
ships and in many ports, He goes 
ashore when he feels like it and comes 
back under the same conditions. And 
if he misses this ship, he waits his 
chance and catches another. He 
responds to the name of Lindy. He 
has a great knack of keeping his fur 
spick and span, is stylish, and permits 
no man to touch him. He is a prince 
of rat killers, but seldom eats them. 
He hopped up on the bulwarks and 
took one glimpse of Arica and then 
hopped down again. Evidently things 
didn’t look good to him. 

January 23. One sees not a sign 
of life or vegetation, as we steam 
down the Chilean coast. I used to 
think a whale, because of his size, 
was immune from all danger; but 
after seeing a thrasher shark kill one, 
perhaps 1,000 yards to starboard, I 


(Continued on page 280) 
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SWEET CLOVER TELLS ITS “OWN STORY 


IX years ago when R. R. Smith 
moved his family from Minneso- 
ta to Manitowoe County, Wiscon- 

sin, he took with him a well founded 
faith in sweet clover as pasture for 
dairy cows. Up to that time, Manito- 
woe County dairymen, and that 
means nearly every farmer in the 
county, had not learned much about 
this crop nor had many ever given it 
a trial. 

Smith, anxious to demonstrate that 
a county agricultural agent could 
earn more for a county than was be- 
ing paid him, started to preach sweet 
clover for cow pasture. ‘He believed 
jn it so much that he preached it at 
every opportunity—yes, 
he even created oppor- 
tunity; he preached it 
fearlessly and with a 
zeal that bespoke his 
confidence in it. He told 
us about the first meet- 
ing of farmers at 
which he fared forth 
on his conquest for bet- 
ter pastures. It was at 
a winter institute. No 
one had ever talked 
sweet clover in that 
community before. 

“After I gct through,” 
said Smith, “and the 
crowd had broken up a 
little, a big farmer 
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Dairymen in Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, Have Seeded 


10,000 Acres to Sweet Clover for Cow Pasture. 


This 


Story Tells What They Think of It and How They Do It 


acres enough for fifteen cows. I al- 
ways feed a little grain. I like sweet 
clover because it is early. I turn my 
cows on when the clover is about four 
inches high and before they have a 
chance to graze any other kind of 
grass. In this way I find the cows 
learn to eat the sweet clover readily. 
Later I can turn them on other pas- 
ture. I never allow my sweet clover 


“pasture to get more than six inches 


and would not be without it. I pro- 
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Tesarik Bros. have had sweet elo 
ver pasture for two years and are 
well satisfied. They had eleven acres 
for 21 cows. The milk production 
was very satisfactory. Be 

There are thousands of dairyae 
who know they need better pastures, 


vide 1% acres per cow without sum- 
mer feeding and one acre per cow 
with summer feeding. I have grazed 
my cows on sweet clover with and with- 
out supplying some grain. The milk 
flow holds up very well in either case 
but of course the cows are kept in a 
little better condition when some 
grain is fed. I have found that sweet 
clover gives me the earliest pasture 


They have not had a Bob Smith to 
lead the way and get some evidence 
in the communities where they live. 
They are on the fence—afraid their 
cows won’t eat it, or that if they lo 
it will taint the milk, or that they 
can’t get a stand, or even that if they 
do seed it they will never be able 
eradicate it from their farms. ; 

We have purposely given the tes 


monials of these Manitowoc Co 
farmers to make these “on the fen 
farmers want sweet clover pasture jus 
little harder—enough so they will bee 
lean in the right direction. q 
We have asked Bob Smith to finish ie 
article telling how to get a good stand of 
sweet clover and how to utilize it to ‘the 
best advantage. We know of no one better rT 
qualified to do this than he because of his 
work in Manitowoc County: * 
“In Manitowoc County we have certain 
set rules in mind as to the rate of seeding, 
use of lime, acreage provided per cow, and 
the time at which to turn in the cows for. 
the first time in the spring. We fully ap- 
preciate that these rules must be oi 
justed to meet weather, soil condita 
and. other_factors. 


walked down in front where I was 
and in a voice that left no uncertainty 
about the temper of the speaker, said, 
‘Young man, we don’t want you to 
come around here wasting your time 
and ours talking about sweet clover. 
What we farmers want is something 
practical, something that will help us 
make some money.’ ” 

The going was pretty tough for a 
year or two until Smith could get 


some evidence produced in the county. has twenty acres 
He found out that persuading afarm- for 1927. He pro- 
er to do a thing on faith is not as _ yides one-half acre 


easy as getting him to do it after he 

has seen with his own eyes what it will do 
and heard a few of his neighbors give 
testimony of their experiences. 


Smith kept pounding away and after 
awhile sweet clover began to tell its own 
story in a language that everyone could 
understand. 

Today Manitowoc County dairymen are 
growing 10,000 acres of sweet clover for 
cow pasture and the end is not yet. More 
is grown there for this purpose than in 
any other county in Wisconsin and more 
for this purpose perhaps than in any sim- 
ilar sized area in the United States. Be- 
cause of this, we went up there last July 
to find out just what dairymen think about 
this' crop and to persuade Smith to tell 
Hoard’s Dairyman readers about the best 


high. Besides being a 
good cow pasture, 
sweet clover 
excellent soil build- 
er. It will grow on 
some low land 
where native grass 
will not do so well.” 
George Prince has * 
had 
for three years and 


for each cow. He 


is an 


sweet clover 


ways of growing and utilizing the crop 


for cow pasture. 


We were there in July, a time of year 


when native pastures were closed 
up for the annual midsummer va- 
cation. We drove with Smith all 
over the county from east to west 
and north to south. We saw many 
good sweet clover pastures and by 
comparison we saw why Smith had 
waged such a hard fight to give cows 
something better than they had been 
getting. On one side of the road we 
saw cows contendedly resting in sweet 
clover after they had grazed what 
feed they wanted; on the other side 
of the road we saw cows up and 
working away diligently at native 
pasture in hope that they might find 
enough to satisfy their desire for 

ed. In many such pastures it would 
have- taken a lot of leg work and 
mouth acéion to get enough. 

What do these dairymen think of 
sweet clover after they have tried it? 

August Schnell says, “I found five 


sweet clover alone for pasture. 


does not feed grain while cows 
are on sweet clover pasture. He seeds 
the white biennial kind and would not 
do without it. 

Joe Svacina says, “I had sweet 
clover in 1925 and 1926. Last year I 
had five acres for seventeen cows but I 
fed some grain. The milk flow was 
very good. I would not farm without 
er 

In 1925, O. R. Wiegand had fifteen 
acres for 24 head and they could not 
handle it. He says, “In 1926 I had 
ten acres for 21 head which was just 
about right. I fed some grain and si- 
lage but cows would not eat much si- 
lage. Milk flow held up fine on sweet 
clover. Would not advise sowing 
Put 
in a little timothy, red and alsike 
clover.” 

C. M. Madison says, “I have used 
sweet clover for the past six years 

€ ’ 


Top: Typical sweet clover pasture scene in Manitowoe County. 


and it holds up 
well until about Au- 
gust first. The last 
two years I have 
sown a little tim- 
othy and _ alsike 
clover with it and 
this provides some 
pasture after the 
sweet clover is 
spent. Sweet clo- 
ver sown with 
grain in the spring 
makes a _ good fall 
pasture besides com- 


Oval: 


ing on again the second year when it 
makes its greatest growth. I keep 
some bees and the sweet clover helps 
me to kill two birds with one stone.” 

In 1926, Elton Morgan provided 
one-half acre for each cow but it was 
not sufficient, partly because of unfa- 
vorable growing conditions. In 1925, 
he fed some grain but not in 1926. He 
thinks some grain should be fed. He 
says, “I am all for sweet clover pas- 
ture. I have ten acres for 1927 and 
wish J had two or three more. I nev. 
er had pasture that stood up so well 
or gave as much feed per acre.” 

Bernard Fetzer says, “I had sweet 
clover pasture in 1925 and 1926. Last 
year I had five acres of sweet clover 
and seven acres of red clover and tim- 
othy for 24 head. I did not feed any 
grain and the production of my cows 
was good. I am strongly in favor of 
sweet clover pasture.” 


R. R. Smith who, as county 
agent, has helped sweet clover tell its own story. Bottom: Good fall pasture is frequently secured from 
seeding sweet clover with oats or barley. 


‘nurse crop, with the plan to past 


On comparatively rich, well drained 


.cases when soil was rather ‘sandy 


“The above testimonials from t 
county tell the story. Our farmer 
havé had very good success by seed- 
ing sweet clover in the spring with 
oats, barley, or canning peas as ¢ 


light that fall in some cases 
heavy the following year. The rate 
seeding for best success varies all the 
way from ten to eighteen pounds pe! 
acre. We have found the scarified 
seed of the white biennial kind best. 


soil we find that ten to twelve pounds 
of seed give very good results and on 
the poorer, sandy types 
of soil fifteen or six- 
teen pounds per acre 
prove most satisfae- 
tory. We find that best 
results with pasture 
are obtained where the 
plants do not stand so 
close together that the 
lower leaves and limbs 
smother out as is the 
case with too thick a 


ciate that it is to é il 
vantage to have the 
correct acreage provid-. 
ed per cow if possible. 
On heavy, fertile soil. 
in Manitowoe County 
an average of two- 
thirds of an acre per cow is plenty if 
the stand is good. We have some, 
cases when seasonal conditions were 
favorable; where one-half an acre 
was sufficient per cow, while in other, 


and low in fertility it took as high : as 
one acre. s 
“The time of letting the cows on fi 
the first time in the spring is also a 
big factor. In most cases putting cat- 
tle on sweet clover pasture for the 
first time in the spring when it is six 
to ten inches in height is advisable. If, 
the weather is warm and there is 
plenty of rain at this time it may 
prove detrimental to allow the plants 
to get as high as ten inches, especially) 
if the acreage is rather large for the 
size of the herd. This precaution may 
be mentioned simply because sweet 
clover grows so fast in the spring 


| 

that a small herd on a large acreage 
Seat | 

ah 


ee 5 not 
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: able to keep it down. 
eping it dgwn to less than a foot in 
ight is negessary for best results. 


“As to the use of lime we find it 
esential on ‘acid soils. Applying lime 
gzording to the amount indicated by 
t2 acidity test of the soil is a fairly 
cpendable guide. Where sweet clo- 
yr or alfalfa has not been grown, in- 
ilation is essential. 
‘Sweet clover for pasture has prov- 
¢ a remarkable success during the 
pst four years in Manitowoc Coun- 
t and it is reasonable to believe that 
2 present acreage will be doubled 
amy times over within the next few 
jars.” 


Roughage for Wintering 
Southern Dairy Heifers 
Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—That dairy 
fifers can be wintered in the South 
«. roughage only without serious 
cecking of skeletal or body growth 
i indicated in a trial recently con- 
¢cted at Clemson College by J. P. 
].Master, Chief of the Dairy Divi- 
sm. 

Eight dairy heifers whose average 
ze was 381 days were fed on a ra- 
tm consisting of roughage only for 
period of 90 days. These heifers 
v2re kept in a one-acre lot with an 
cen shed as the only shelter. An- 
cher group of eight heifers, with an 
zerage age of 382 days, was fed for 
¢3imilar period on a ration consisting 
« roughage and grain and housed 
cring the night in the regular dairy 
lrm. Both lots of heifers were 
wighed and measured at regular in- 
trvals to determine their respective 
ites of growth. 

_The roughage fed consisted of soy 
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| ARM work 
annot be done 
without machines. 


* + * 


- Thousands 
of farmers 
are doing it 
| better, 
with less effort 
and less expense 
i with Case machines. 


* + * 


Then why not 
equip your farm 
this year with 
a durable, 
dependable, 
economical 
Case tractor 
and make 
more money. 


Mail the coupon. 


i 4 4HO 9 FORDON COUNTMES. 


TRADE MARKS MEG U 8 FAT OFF 
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i I. Case Threshing Machine Co. ! 


Incorporated Established 1842 


Dept. C-32 Racine Wisconsin | 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Modern 
j Tractor Farming’’. 
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bean hay and corn silage for the first 
sixty days, and oats and vetch hay and 
sorghum silage the remaining thirty 
days. The silage was fed in the 
morning and the hay.in the after- 
noon. 

Lot No. 1 on roughage only, aver- 
aged 90.4 per cent normal weight 
and 96.4 per cent normal height at 
the beginning of the trial. At the 
end of ninety days they were 91.7 
per cent normal weight and 97.4 per 
cent normal height. 

Lot No. 2, with an initial average 
for weight and height of 88.0 per 
cent normal and 97.9 per cent nor- 
mal respectively, at the end of the 
ninety days had increased their 
weights to 93.8 per cent and heights 
to 100.7 per cent normal. The heif- 
ers receiving the grain ration gained 
.89 lb. more per day than those on 
roughage only. The daily difference 
in height growth was .009 inch for 
the entire group in favor of the 
grain-fed heifers. Normal skeletal 
growth in immature animals is of 
more importance than body weight. 

South Carolina. A.B. BRYAN. 


(Epitor’s Note: Readers should 
bear in mind that the above experi- 
ment was carried on for only 90 days 
and that these heifers were nearly 
normal to begin with. While it is im- 
portant to grow dairy heifers as 
cheaply as possible, it is likewise im- 
portant to secure full normal growth 
when the growth stimulus is at its 
greatest intensity. The experiment 
indicates that good roughage will pro- 
duce normal growth, at least for a 
short period. One should not attempt 
to grow dairy heifers on poor rough- 
age.) 


The Testin’ Club 


A while back in our domain 

They started up a big campaign 

To make a testin’ club er two 

To show us what our cows would do. 
The county agent give a speel 

That helped to consummate the deal, 
And finally some of us give in 

And said we'd try it, lose er win! 
’Twas quite 2 step fer us, I guess, 
Because they had it in the press, 
And business men from here and there 
Commended us on the affair. 


They got the tester right away 
Who guaranteed to come and stay 
Once every month a day or so 

For which we antied up the dough. 
We got some high falutin’ scales 
On which to estimate the pails 
Of milk we got from every cow 
At every bloomin’ milk pow-wow. 
And then we had to write that in 
A little book they give us men 
And keep it choice agin the day 
The tester happened round our way. 


Well, when he got around to us, 
Mari and I both liked the cuss 

And thought it pleasant-like of him 
To help us in our dairyin’. 

He went out to the barn that night 
And told me what he ’lowed was right 
In feed and such to make a cow 
Produce the most from bin and mow. 
He weighed the milk and weighed the feed 
Each special critter seemed to need, 
And in the morning did the same 
Accordin’ to the testin’ game. 


Well, afterwards he figured how 
The records stuck on every cow; 
Which struck Mari, she'll always hold 
The same as gettin’ fortunes told. 
Well, when I saw my cow display 

On paper, in the tester’s way, 

I sorta figured in my head 

It sure was like Mariar said. 

For some of them had given back 
Their feed and quite a little jack; 
And others, in the figures failed 
Producing what their feed entailed. 


Well, all of this was news to me, 

But yet it all soaked in, by gee, 

And I decided then and there, 

I’d put an end to that affair, 

And since I’ve tried the testin’ way 

I’ve made the rule, each cow’ll pay 

So much to me to milk and stew 

And fuss around her like I do. 

And when I contemplate the day 

I doubted testin’ worth its pay, 

I see I missed the big idee 

Because the testin’s payin’ me! 
(Copyright, 1925) —tI. A. KIMs.ie. 


“How long did it take your wife to 
learn how to drive an automobile.” 
“Tt will be ten years in September.” 
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Milking Machine 
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ECAUSE Empire Milking Machines reproduce 

the calf method, cows give down milk in greater 
quantity each day and for more days—pay bigger 
milk dividends. 

One person easily does more milking than two or 
three expert hand milkers. You get clean milk with 
a low bacteria count—easy to operate, easy to keep 
clean. 

You bank the cost of wages and keep of a hired man 
whose work the Empire does. Sold on easy payment 
plan. Makes dairying a better, more profitable busi- 
ness. Send for booklet—mail the coupon today. 
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The new B B Marvel Cream 
Separators get all the cream 
all the time— and last longer 


The improved and permanently bal- 
anced bowl of the new B B marvel 
represents the greatest separator im- 
provement in a quarter of a century. 
Troublesome neck springs and bush- 
ings have been eliminated. The bowl 
is mounted on an automatically oiled 
ball bearing spindle, supported by a stationary shaft. Perfect, 
permanent balance, freedom from vibration and tilting, which 
waste cream, practically frictionless operation—guarantee all 
the cream all the time. 


Run skim milk from any other separator through a B B 
Marvel and you will want the extra cream it separates. A right 
size for every herd, Sold on easy-payment plan, Mail the cou- 
pon today. 
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Running water in house and barn 
for a few cents a day 


The Empire Water System provides com- 
fort, saves work and time for every member 
of the family, every day in the year—means 
bathroom comforts, doesaway with inter- 
minable pumping and lugging water, makes 
kitchen, laundry and dairy work easier, re- 
duces fire insurance premiums, gives cows 
and hogs all the water they want—more 
milk, heavier hogs. 


Easy to install, silent in operation, a steady 
flow at any faucet, motor, pump 
and tank equipment with 300 
gallons an hour capacity—com- 
forts and conveniences only run- 
ning water can supply for about 
anickel a day. Sold on easy pay- 
ment plan. Mail coupon today. 


EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 1, 97 Humboldt St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, the booklets checked and your easy payment plan 
(0 “How to Milk for Bigger Profits’’ 
OD ‘‘The Latest Development in Cream Separators” 
(LJ “The Empire Book of Better Water Systems” 


Perfection increases both 
the amount of milk and 
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Increase Your Milk Check 


“THE first month after I gave up hand milking and began to use 
the Perfection my cows gave 501 pounds more milk. The second 
month I got an increase of 525 pounds”, writes a Perfection user. 


This is what the Perfection Milker has been doing month after 
month, year in and year out, for fourteen years. It not only in- 
creases the size of your milk check on your present herd because 
of increased milk flow, but relieves drudgery, saves time and allows 
you to increase your herd without additional labor. 


Two of the reasons for these remarkable increases in milk 
production are the exceptionally low vacuum and the fact that 
you can regulate the milking action to suit each cow throughout 


the entire lactation period. 


The new two piece teat cup makes washing easy and at the 
same time milks faster, cleaner and with 


less vacuum. 


The Perfection is said to pay for itself 
more quickly than any other milker and 
we will arrange terms of payment to suit you. 


Send for our new catalog and learn how 
to increase your milk check at once. 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
One Pull and it is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 


2100 East Hennepin Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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If you want a wood silo—the INDIANA is recognized 
as the best wood silo ever made. 
out calls for a tile silo—get the HOOSIER, 
leader in its field. Both of these silos are now built 
and sold by the same company. 
HOOSIER will give you years of wonderful, money- 
See our nearest dealer or write us 


making service. 


for prices telling size silo interested in. 
Fine territory open for sales- | 


count for early orders. 
men, 
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Put down in black and white what 
YOU want your Silo to be. Then let 
that stand as OUR Guarantee of the 


H ni Uy) OTTTT MUTT Peal tthe ithe "Hf yyy 
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METAL SILO 
Most Modern, Most Practical Silo, 
COP PER-IZED Metal throughout. 
Many exclusive features. Backed by 
1 23 years of Experience and Responsi- 
bility. Tell us what size silo you want so we 
}. can quote factory-to-you prices. Special dis- 
i) counts on early orders. 
The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
Dept. C London, Ohie Est. 1904 
Buckeye Brooder Houses, Corn Cribs, Grain Bins 
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Address DEPT. K5, Albany, Indiana. 


240 West Jefferson Street 
Syracuse, New York 


Vl. Yap 


If your farm lay- 
the 


An INDIANA or a 


Special dis- 
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MI 
(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- & 


out husks) and grind all kinds | 

of small grain, Have conical 

shaped grinders, Different from 

all others. Handiest tooperate and 
Lightest Running (°p",circular 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 

Send today for Free Catalog 

N.P. D. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 


News from Washington, D. € 


[SPECIAL TO HOARD’S DAIRYMAN] 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 24—With 
Congress adjourned and gone home, 
probably to stay at home until De- 
cember, Washington settles down to 
routine business. Most of the business 
of the government is handled through 
the administrative departments and 
it is a noticeable fact that when Con- 
gress is in session this activity slows 
down and then speeds up after con- 
gressional adjournment. Of course, 
this observation does not apply to the 
field work, which after all is the real 
basis of the service work of the gov- 
ernment, as different from the ‘purely 
administrative work, such as is rep- 
resented by handling the revenues, 
carrying on Department of Justice 
activities, etc. In the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry there has been very little 
change this year due to the business 
of Congress, only that incident to the 
proper presentation of its budget and 
the hearings relative to this budget 
and the appropriation bills. In gen- 
eral, Congress has paid less attention 
to, Department of Agriculture mat- 
ters than usual, indicating that the 
routine and service work of the De- 
partment meets approval and has not 
resulted in investigations or interrup- 


tions. 
& 


President Coolidge signed the Len- 
root—Taber Milk and Cream Import 
Bill after a very brief period of con- 
sideration, holding it up long enough 
to give Health Commissioner Harris 
an opportunity to present objections. 
After hearing Dr. Harris, the Presi- 
dent also heard Senator Lenroot ex- 
plain the bill and its purposes, and he 
signed it the following day. The 
Budget Bureau approved a request 
for $15,000 appropriation to set up 
the inspection service necessary un- 
der the bill, and this item is included 
in the final deficiency bill passed by 
Congress just before adjournment. 

& 

The next big dairy event in Wash- 
ington will be the annual Dairy Pil- 
grimage, under the auspices of the 
American Dairy Federation, April 26, 
27, and 28. This date is a week later 
than originally announced, the 
change having been made to avoid the 
big Easter week crowds which flock 
into the national capital. 

The American Dairy Federation 
announces that special rates have 
been granted on all New England, 
Central Passenger Association, and 
Trunk line railroads for the Dairy 
Pilgrimage. 


Preliminary announcements have 


- been received here for the eighth 


World’s Dairy Congress to be held in 
Great Britain in July, 1928. The pre- 
liminary announcement of the general 
committee of the Congress states that 
sessions will be held in London, Read- 
ing, Edinburgh, and Belfast. The 


meeting will be under the patronage 


of His Majesty, King George. 


me 


The progress of tuberculosis erad- 
ication is strikingly indicated by two 
announcements which have come al- 
most simultaneously from two differ- 
ent divisions of the government, one 
announcing the results of a survey 
which shows that 874 cities now shut 
milk out which does not come from 
tuberculosis-free cattle, and _ the 
other which announces that 19 addi- 
tional counties were declared to be 
free from tuberculosis and placed in 
the accredited class in January. Be- 
sides the 874 cities requiring T. B. 


free milk, there are 375 more which 


‘keep an accurate check on whee 
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require either T. B. free milk 
pasteurization. This makes 1. 
communities in which there has 
definite action along this line, © 
So much has been said in the d: 
press about the McNary—Hay 
Bill that there is not much mo 
say about it, except that 
raised an acute political issue 
seems to overshadow the agric Ite 
questions involved. The votes 
the bill very nearly lined the Bast, 
against the West, with the sout 
vote nearly evenly divided. (¢ 
one congressman and one sena 
Wisconsin voted against the | 
Voight and Lenroot. One lon 
gressman from Minnesota yo 
against, Newton of Minneap 
Both Iowa delegations were solid 
the bill. The dairy industry seer 
to play no part in the vote, as de; 
states to the eastward went as so 
against the bill as the dairy st 
to the west went for the bill. 
dairy interests were freq 
brought into the debate, and 
ous argument started as to t 
fluence the bill might have if} 
worked as expected on the matte 
the price of dairy feed. Congr 
man Dickinson contended that 
wheat feeds it would not inereg 
them, feeds having no relati 
wheat prices, but rather bei 
termined by the amount of 1 
done in this country, which 
probably be increased. Other 
ers insisted that corn would 
creased in price. Southern con 
men did not think that even 
cessful carrying out of the pr 
of the bill would increase the 
of cotton seed. 
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Reports are received at the o/) 
of the National Dairy Union 
strong efforts to get better anti-o) 
margarine legislation in Iowa | 
Missouri this winter, and of an ef! 
in Pennsylvania to weaken the o 
margarine law in that state by 
inating the provision for a ret 
license. This effort in Pennsyly: 
is a repetition of one made a yea0: 
so ago, and defeated after a if 
fight by the dairy interests. It 
in Pennsylvania that the only wa 
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or not the buyers are deceived a 
what they are buying, is by deh 
checking up the retail sales ples 
and that this can not be done wr 
they are registered so the inspec 
know where to go to make ins 
tions. Indications are, accordin’ 
reports here, that a new law 
enacted in Iowa. There are n 
reports from Indiana. 
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J. D. Hull of Indiana, again won swP- 
stakes at the Indiana Corn Show held 
ing the Purdue University Agricult™ 
Conference. He won on ten ears of 
son County White. His prize wi 
sample was selected from a 40-acre 
which averaged nearly 90 bushels ney he 
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A FARM 


BRMHE owners of Greek steamers 
having experienced a difficulty 
in retaining the services of the 
‘ew, a most happy thought has oc- 
arred to the captain of a tramp 
assel, the “Nicholas Athanassoulis.” 
his farseeing mariner, perceiving 
iat a well nourished stomach is the 
asis of contentment, suggested to the 
rm which he serves a means of per- 
aading the officers, engineers, and 
ole seamen under his command to 
gn on for an indefinite period. “Salt 
ork and canned goods,” he said, 
yuickly prove uninteresting. Fresh 
‘eat, fresh vegetables, and new-laid 
rgs must take their places. And 
nned milk is not to be compared 
ith that which is drawn straight 
‘om the cow.” 
The owners, while agreeing with 
ie benevolent-minded skipper, could 
ot find a way out of the difficulty. 
ut the captain was equal to the sit- 
‘ation. “We ought to carry a farm 
float,” was his solution. At first the 
rm was aghast at the idea, for Greek 
1ipowners invariably abominate any- 
ning in the way of an innovation. 
inally, upon it being pointed out to 
iem that proper food meant a cheer- 
11 and healthy crew, they sanctioned 
1e experiment. The captain went on 
is way rejoicing. 
'A few days later, the “Nicholas 
‘thanassoulis’ left her moorings, 
very face wearing a smile. And 
om the lower deck there issued the 
junds of mooing, clucking, and baa- 
ig. The black cook’s honest counte- 
ance was positively alive with a wide 
rin. 
‘The farmyard freight includes 
yosters and hens, the productive 
rds being accommodated in a minia- 
are fowl-run amidships. In a pen, 
aar the forecastle, there are fifteen 
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AFLOAT 


GEORGE CECIL, FRANCE 


sheep or, rather, were fifteen for dur- 
ing a two months’ voyage the ship’s 
butcher has accounted for twelve of 
them. The fowls also have diminished 
in number, several having clucked 
their last cluck. The cook, however, 
is under instructions to cut short the 
lives of those which have proved 
themselves disappointing layers. The 
hens are spared provided they do their 
duty, the crew being extremely partial 
to omelets. Sambo exercises discrim- 
ination. 

On Sundays, fowls always figure in 
the officers’ menu, for the Greek 
sailors almost look upon them as 
game. Boiled, cut into tiny pieces, and 
served on a bed of rice slightly 
flavored with cinnamon, the dish is 
known as pilof. A small cask of the 
national wine also is broached in hon- 
or of the festal occasion. Chicken 
and white wine may be thought an 
expensive luxury aboard a tramp 
steamer, but the owners, recognizing 
that Sunday comes only once a week, 
have bowed to the inevitable. 

Three cows are carried, for though 
two are sufficient, the captain, like a 
wise general, believes in “supports” in 
case of accident. Meanwhile, the 
crew revels in milk puddings. 

The vegetable garden, which is de- 
cidedly a success, is in the quarter- 
master’s special charge, he being an 
expert kitchen-gardener. Unfortu- 
nately, limitations of space prevent 
the expansion after which his soul 
craves; the huge boxes, which take 
the place of beds, rather get in the 
way. Beans make a brave show, as 
also do the carrots and parsley bor- 
der. 

Reports of the success achieved by 
the farm afloat having reached 
Greece, there is a talk of other steam- 
ers being fitted out in the same man- 
ner. So much the better for the crews. 


SILVERWOOD DIANA—WORLD’S RECORD GUERNSEY 


HE recently completed record of 20,006.4 lbs. milk and 974.8 Ibs. 
fat made by Silverwood Diana makes her the world’s highest pro- 
ducing Guernsey cow in class AA. She began her test at the age 

of eight and one-half years, and carried a calf for 281 days of the test- 


ing year. 


This great cow is owned by William H. Williams of New York, and 
was bred by S. H. Fessenden of Massachusetts. 


She is the fifth cow of the breed to produce over ten tons of milk in 


just six pounds fat. 


a year, and she displaces the former world’s champion in this class by 
Incidentally, the former champion is Golden 
Coronet of Jean Du Luth, her own stablemate. 


Diana averaged a ton 


of milk a month for her first six months, and her -highest day’s milk- 


ing was 76.5 lbs. 


As a senior four-year-old, she made a record in 1922 


of 16,092.0 lbs. milk and 733.79 lbs. fat, so her present record was not 


American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


unexpected. She is the mother of five daughters, of which one is on 
test, two more will be tested at their next freshening, and another was 
junior champion female at the 1926 Eastern States Exposition.—The 
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the third greatest 
farming state-needs more farmers 


Ir you are a good farmer, and have 
enough capital to give yourself a fair 
start, California can promise you a 
premium market for a big share of the 
things you raise—and a soil and cli- 
mate that will raise more of them, at 
less cost, than you do now. 


California pays you, for example, 
20 per cent more for your butterfat 
than the average quotations through- 
out the United States, because the 
75,000,000 pounds we produce now 
is not enough and we have to buy 
22,000,900 pounds more every year 
from other states. 


We raise only 25 per cent of the 
pork we eat, and bring the rest from 
as far away as the Middle West. Of 
course we have to pay $1.60 to $2.00 
a hundredweight more for freight — 
and the California farmer gets the 
benefit. 


Thekind of farmer California needs 
is the man who will bring more Cal- 
ifornia butter, poultry, hogs and fed 
beef to our markets. Barley and grain 
feeds are cheap; your own acres will 
supply green feed all through the 
snowless winters. Your dairy cows 
will produce the highest butterfat 
averages in the United States; your 


Low summer round-trip fares to 
California beginning May15— 
a great summer trip for $90.30 
from Chicago, and corresponding- 
ly low rates from all other points. 


poultry can beout of doors all winter; 
you can count on two litters of pigs 
each year in California’s year-round 
foraging climate. 


Where Life is Better 

And—important as it is to know 
that you will make a better living— 
you will find that this living is full of 
comforts you have never known. The 
golden oranges that you can pick from 
your own trees on Christmas Day 
and the roses blooming beside your 
porch in midwinter, when icy winds. 
are sweeping over snowed-in homes 
“back East,” will make you glad that 
you discovered California. 


Here are rural schools that rank as 
the finest in America; electrical con- 
veniences of every kind on almost ev- 
ery farm; paved highways and excel- 
lent transportation; a metropolitan 
district on San Francisco Bay where 
more than a million people live; large 
thriving cities and clean progressive 
towns every few miles throughout 
the Great Valley and the neighbor- 
ing valleys; a prosperous population 
whose average wealth, average in- 
come and average number of auto- 
mobiles are twice as great as the av- 
erage for the rest of America. 


This brief picture of opportunity is told more 
fully in an 84-page booklet published by Califor- 
nians, Inc., a non-profit organization of citizens 
and business institutions interested in the devel- 
opment of the state. Send the coupon today for 
your copy of this interesting book. 


Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Please send me “Farming in California” —free 


Name 
R. F. D. or Street, City &°State___ 
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If you were given your choice between two farm 
engines—one with its cylinder, gears, bearings and 
other important parts exposed to sand, dust and 
dirt, one having a number of grease cups and oilers 


to fill, adjust and watch; 


—another engine with all of its important parts (cylinder, 
bearings, gears) all completely enclosed in a dust-proof 
case, with a simple automatic oiling system that does 
away with all grease cups and oilers—an engine that will 
run until the fuelis exhausted without one moment’s attention— 


—wouldn’t you choose the latter? 


The John Deere Type E 


is the enclosed engine that oils itself. It has set new standards 


in farm engine building. 


Be sure to see it on display at your John 
Ask him to run it for you. 
Built in 1-14, 3 and 6 H. P. sizes. 


For years to come it will always be ready 
to save time and money for you on your 


Deere dealer’s. 


lighter farm power jobs, 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


This tells all about this remarkable farm 
engine and fully illustrates its construc- 
ress John Deere, 


Moline, IIll., and ask for booklet WS-714. 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


tion. Write for this. Add: 


Its longer life, smooth running, 
lower upkeep costs and ease of operation 
result in time-saving and money-making 
advantages you want in your engine. 


This is the John 
Deere Direct Drive 
Pumping Outfit — TAP 
compact, self-oiling 
—will run without 
attention until the 
fuelis exhausted. No 
belts, gears or chains 
for the stock to get 
into. An ideal out- 
fit for the stock rais- 


WITTE ENGINES 


200,000 all purpose, all 
fuel WITTE Engines 
from 1% to 30 H.P. in 
daily use. Sold all 
over theworld,but jam 
to honest Ameri- ey 
can farmers at Whole- Magneto Equipped 
sale, DIRECT Factory Price, 
Easy "Terms and No Interest. #.- © 
The Standard Farm Power. 


BUZZ SAW 


One of the 11 
WITTE Power 
Plants. Saws 
from 3to6inch wood. Popular and use- 
ful. Other Log and Tree Saw Outfits. 


PUMPERS #155 
need, Have water all the time J 


for stock, home, irrigation, etc. | ‘4 
Direct gear or belt driven. 


Lifetime Guarantee F 


FREE Ps Xorgeiooes ft 
How to make money 


a 
PaaS 
Cn \ 


com! tales 
with W ITTE Outfits. Solves 
1 farm power problems. 
a years practicalexperience. ja 
Send name—no cost—no obligation, 


3 hour Shipping Setvice: 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1643 Witte Lgemept ert Kansas City, Mo. 
1643 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1643 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


«Making Animal Tagging Easy 


KETCHU 


And many other Breeders Supplies. Write for Catalog and Prices. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. F, Luzerne, N.Y. 


Better Service— 
Trifling Cost 


So have CERTI- 
FIED CAPS for 
Milk Bottles 


Service wins dairy customers. Every dairyman 
knows that. But what about the cost? You 
can give better service than your competitor— 
the service that wins customers and keeps costs 
down to minimum with Certified Caps. 
Certified Caps have the tough red fiber flap, 
like a stout handle, that lifts the cap easily 
every time. That’s what customers want. 
The Flap is staplod on. It does not tear. 
Easy to see: Easy to grasp. For capping 
machines or hand capping. 

Let us show you free what Certified Caps with 
Red Flaps are doing for dairies everywhere. 
Write us or ask your supply house for free 
samples. 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept G-33 Washington, D.C. 


Gxtified 


FOR MILK 


BOTTLES 
THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 


London Factory, Waxed: Papers, Ltd. 
Lane, 


unhead E. 
Canadian Factory, Purity Milk Cap Co. Ltd., 
76 Stafford St., Toronto 


AUTO TRAILER =, ONLY. $39.00 


three styles of body to choose from rite for Free 
catalog. BOWER MFG. CO., 10AdeSt., FOWLER, IND. 


Opinions, Brickbats, and Bouquet 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expressio: 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative. destructive or constru ve, 
It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time ' 
It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It jig 
your own editorial page and the most effective editorja] is short and to the point. Hoar p 
Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


wise or foolish. 
interests you. 


What Should Education 
Mean 


Hoard’s DarryYMAN:—What should 
education mean in our homes? Being 
a teacher myself I have tried to find 
out whether or not education is bet- 
tering our home conditions. I find 
that it does and does not! 

By the term education I do not 
merely refer to the three R’s, “read- 
ing, riting, and ’rithmetic.” Educa- 
tion today should mean far more 
than this—but does it? Seeking 
knowledge and learning from books 
are only a part of the task of educat- 
ing. When the results of education 
are knowledge plus outward and in- 
ward cleanliness, politeness, respect 
for law, order, and authority, a desire 
for the things that are right and 
worth while in this world, a cheerful 
and willing attitude, high ideals— 
then and only then shall education 
have a direct influence in making the 
home a better place to live in. 


Randall J. Condon, president of the | 


Dept. of Supt., N. E. A., says: “Teach 
that which gives intelligence and 
skill, but forget not soul culture, for 
out of this comes the more abundant 
life bringing forth the fruits of the 
spirit. These are the real fundamen- 
tals in education, for character is 
higher than intellect and the soul 
shall never die.” 

Henry Ward Beecher says: “It is 
not work that kills man; it is worry.” 
It is true. 
themselves to death, but many die 
from worry. Education should also 
teach us to work more and worry 
less. The best place to teach this is 
in the school room. 

And so I shall close this article 
with the question—What does educa- 
tion mean in your home? 

Wisconsin. L. G. THOMPSON. 


Favors McNary—Haugen 
Bill 

Hoarp’s PAIRYMAN:—In your edi- 
torial of January 25, opposing the Mc- 
Nary—Haugen bill you state, ‘“Manu- 
facturers whose products are protect- 
ed by a tariff would not be benefited 
by it if they overproduced, and we do 
not comprehend how agriculture can 
expect to receive protection from a 
tariff when it overproduces.”’ 

On the contrary, years ago I was 
told that American made steel rails 
sold in Canada for four dollars a ton 
less than in the United States Mr. 
Howard, when president of the Na- 
tional Farm Bureau, was quoted as 
saying that he could buy in Russia a 
binder made in Chicago, Ill., and pay 
the freight back to his Iowa farm for 
less money than he could buy a bind- 
er of the same make in Iowa shipped 
direct from Chicago. My information 
concerning steel rails is supported by 
testimony given two years ago before 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Congress on the McNary— 
Haugen bill hearing. 

The U. S. Steel Corporation recent- 
ly declared a stock dividend of two 
hundred million dollars. This is 40 per 
cent on stock which was one-half wa- 
ter when corporation was organized 
in 1901. The Fair Tariff League says 
that the tariff added to market control 
by the corporation makes the Ameri- 
can price equivalent to the English 
price, plus the duty of 27 per cent, 
plus the freight to New York, plus 16 
cents a pound for good measure! 

I recently read, I think in Hoard’s 
Dairyman, that in Australia, whose 


Very few people work 


surplus butter is shipped to Engl 
at a cost of 7 cents a pound whi) 
acts like a tariff, the creameries | 
paying a bonus of 7 cents a pound 
all butter shipped to England y 
able to raise the price of the gre 
bulk of butter consumed at home 
such a degree that the average pr 
of all butter manufactured was rais 
six cents or one cent under the En 
lish market, though previously | 


been 7 cents under. 
Congressman  Brigham’s 
seems concerned with the fear t 
the’ McNary—Haugen bill will 
the price of western ae | 


by Vermont dairymen. My fath 
was born in that part of Verma! 
where Mr. Brigham lives and | 
as a boy climbed Brigham Hill i 
grandfather, Nelson Kellogg, 
born on same farm in 1800. Comi 
west from Vermont I hope I ha) 
acquired a wider and more nation 
view than Mr. Brigham, bred for a 
erations and reared inside thy 
stone walls which seem not only 
confine and burden the fields but t 
mental powers as well. Western w 
fences permit a wider view. Consit) 
Congressman Haugen of Iowa 
Senator McNary of Oregon. iY 
California. R. D. ee | 


..| 


Beg, 


Equalization Fee Will Co. 
trol Production ‘ :| 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Your re: su 
of the McNary—Haugen meas 
I think, overlooks the vital 
tor, viz., the application of the e¢ 
ization fee to control produc 
As Representative Adkins of I 
said, that is its “soul and life.” 

The Curtis—Crisp—Fess—Jar 
and other measures that leavi 
feature out are open to the objecti 
you raise because of failure to e 
trol production. We have ord 
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000 bushels of wheat and 
200,000,000. Inflated curre 
and lower standards of living 
prices abroad make the 25% expo 
determine price of the 75% — 
sumed. is 

The U. S. has a higher standa 
wages and yet objection is made 
any plan for an American agric alit 
al price scale on this advance 
dustrial wage. The eal 
would, with adequate loans on 
standard products, store the su! 
until needed for export or don 
consumption and as the equalize 
fee would proportionately adva 
the surplus accumulated, it wou 
nalize overproduction. A carry-C& 
of an additional 100,000,000 bus 
would add 25 cents per bushel ¢@ 
the preceding years’ equalization & 
in all probability, There is exa! 
the point of a reasonable contro? 
production, viz., it allows the ‘{ 


justment”’ 
notice to the consumer that t 


already produced. Assuming n 
intelligent attitude by the prodt P 


product would increase the eq 
tion fee to cover the carrying ¢! 
of two crops instead of on 
penalize the units that came te 
ket. : 

The mathematics of this is 
the surplus approached one-h 
the annual consumption it — 
negative any possible gain, — 
the fee is collected as marke 


ty oe | 7, 
t % 
| Bn ie 


‘ould restrain forcing the market 
ith products ahead of demand. Any 
ite of insurance depends on the loss 
\tio. Market price stability depends 
1 supply not forcing itself on de- 
and and this is just as effective by 
fell financed storage and a reason- 
ole acreage control as by an actual 
jmitation of’ product. 

. Those who advocate an actual lim- 
lation of crops are assuming a more 
langerous position and really not 
yssible in practice. Nature simply 
jpesn’t work that way. A 10% over- 
upply or the same percentage below 
ir needs is possible from the same 
jlanted area. Capital is the result of 
roducing above consumption and the 
‘roblem is to conserve this surplus 
atil needed. History has shown that 
»w staples are in excess over a period 
if three years. 

| There is no such law as supply and 
2mand but some relation thereof. 
supply was always kept untram- 
jelled by any laws and demand al- 
lays constant, these relations would 
tore nearly equal. Supply and de- 
and are but two viewpoints of the 
ume thing from different stand- 
joints. The McNary—Haugen bill is 
’ make a more constant flow to con- 
(amption demands by reservoiring the 
irplus and supplying as demanded. 
here is no price fixing by the U. S. 
iy Congress or anyone in anyway 
ifferent than organized industry 
pes at the present time. The 
)mmodity body on wheat, corn, or 
»%tton would be a constant factor 
jad would take the surplus off the 
arket and would probably establish 
| minimum price. As state market 
rector in Michigan in 1916, I draft- 
1 the plans for the Michigan milk 


‘Use The 
Milk Bottle 
Scientifically 
Constructed to 
Resist Breakage 
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CIENTIFIC 
glass distribu- 
tion or uniform glass 
thicknessinsures maxi- 
mum strength at all 
points, and consequently 
makes Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles oute 
wear any other milk bottle 
made. The use of only 
the purest flint glass, 
perfectly tempered inlehrs 
used by Thatcher exclu- 
sively, makes Thatcher 
Bottles stronger and 

tougher. 
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Actual tests prove that 
Thatcher Bottles are the 
dest on the market to 
break. Trade-mark blown 
on every Thatcher Bottle. 
Posters for advertising 
bottled milk supplied free 
todairymen for useontheir 
wagons. Several Thatcher 
factories assure prompt 
deliveries. Write today for 
prices er infore 
mation. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co, 
Elmira, N. ¥. 
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Superior Quality 
MILK BOTTLES 
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producers’ organization, an account 
which appears in your issue of Jan. 
25, page 70. This is a collective bar- 
gaining body of producers who col- 
lect a fee for administration purposes 
and establish a basis for surplus prod- 
ucts at a lower level than that for 
milk used in the fluid trade. 

The plan has worked for 10 years. 
It has this merit—the small surplus 
is segregated and its weight not al- 
lowed to depress the whole market. 
This fact has been a great factor in 
adjusting production to fluid milk 
demand. The producer has an equal 
right in fixing prices as does the dis- 
tributor. What he lacks is the effec- 
tive machinery. Surplus control is 
that piece of machinery. The weak- 
ness is the great number of units in 
production and no method of unity in 
action without compulsory co-opera- 
tion, which is, after all, a govern- 
ment function. The unharmonious 
administration of our railways was 
coordinatea under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
a measure of price fixing obtained. 
The Federal Reserve Board unified 
the national banking system includ- 
ing indirectly all banks. Discounts 
are raised or lowered. The tariff was 
raised on butter to prevent the 
products of a lower waged product 
from other countries. It was but a 
few years ago, when the butter tariff 
was lower, that a few ship loads of 
butter from the Antipodes broke the 
whole butter market of the U. S. 
This shows how a small surplus with 
no reservoir to restrain reduces the 
whole body of product in price. The 
dairy interests of the U. S. could have 
well afforded to have bought these 
cargoes and destroyed them if neces- 
sary. The remedy came by govern- 
ment action and not by dairy organi- 
zation. 

One may well ask why the dairy 
industry objects to allowing effective 
restraints on foreign price making of 
American products in our domestic 
markets. The dairy interests were 
granted this protection on butter 
without protest from those producing 
the great staple cereals, meals, and 
textiles. Do you want the southern 
cotton grower and the western grain 
grower to change and become dairy- 
men and produce a domestic surplus? 

Michigan. J. N. McBripe. 


Rigid Selection 

Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I was read- 
ing the article, “Failure of the Pure- 
bred Business,” in the current issue 
of Jan. 25. It seems to me the situa- 
tion of the pure-bred business is 
summed up by Mr. Prentice in those 
few words, “Through rigid selection 
based on profitable production.” 

When I went to buy a registered 
sire two years ago I was amazed to 
learn that a Jersey cow was only re- 
quired to produce 250 lbs. of fat to 
enter the Register of Merit. The man 
who wanted to sell me a bull boasted 
that his dam had produced 290 lbs. of 
fat in her first lactation period. That 
was on three-times-a-day milking and 
all her feed carried to her on a scoop. 

At that time I had a grade Jersey 
that produced 340 Ibs. of fat in her 
first lactation period under common 
ranch conditions and on twice-a-day 
milking. During the pasture season 
she rustled her living in a brush 
pasture. 

When the pure-bred breeders raise 
their standards and insist on “rigid 
selection based on profitable produc- 
tion,” they will have made a big step 
forward. And that applies to all of 
the dairy breeds. 

Washington. RALPH C, GREEN. 

The most severe test of friendship 
is whether it will stand a loan.—Good 
Hardware. 
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A scene sketched from a photograph taken on 
the farm of Charles Scothan, Lee Centen, N. Y. 


This Pulsator 
Gives ‘Teats Complete 
Rest Between Sucks 


Ht Milks the Cows Clean 


“During my long experience with the Burrell Milker, my cows’ teats 
and udders have kept in excellent condition. I believe this is mainly 
due to the way in which the Burrell Pulsator gives complete relief 
to the teats between pulsations.”—Charles Scothan, Lee Center, N. Y. 


ATURAL circulation is essential to keep the teats and udders of 
your cows in good condition. A long period of suction, with- 
out complete relief, causes congestion, and teat and udder trouble. 


For many years, the wonderful 
Link Biades of the Burrell- 
Simplex Cream Separator 
have made it famous as the 
closest skimmer. Ithasagreater 
capacity for the size ofits bowl, 
for the speed at which it is 
operated, and for the power 
required to run it than any 
other separator. It is simple, 
light and easy-running. But, 
above all, it skims the milk 
clean —and that’s what you 
want in a cream separator. 
Four sizes — 350, 500, 750, 1000 
lbs.— hand or power driven, 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairye 


Nothing except complete relief is safe, 
Safeguards Your Cows 


The Burrell Positive Relief Pulsator creates: 
sharp, definite, positive, intermittent periods of 
complete relief. Between sucks, the vacuum in 
the teat cup drops completely to zero, the teat 
hangs free, and circulation is normal and nat- 
ural. This feature of the Burrell Milker safe- 
guards your cows, and it alone is sufficient to 
justify your choice of the Burrell Milker. 


4 Exclusive Features 


There are four exclusive features which make 
the Burrell the perfect milking machine. The 
first three are interdependent —each increases 
the efficiency of the others. (1) The Auto- 
matic Controller, which regulates the suction 
to suit exactly each individual cow; (2) the Air- 
Cushion Teat Cup, which supports and com- 
presses the teats by air alone; (3) the Positive 
Relief Pulsator, which gives complete rest be- 
tween pulsations and assures natural circulation; 
(4) the Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely 
prevents contamination from the pipe line. 


The Burrell Milker is noted for its simplicity. It 
is a single tube system, with only half as many 
rubber parts as the ordinary type of milker. 


men. One pictures and describes the Burrell Milker and 
explains how “It Milks the Cows Clean”. The other tells 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 


simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “It Skims the 
L Every dairyman should have both of these 
interesting, practical, helpful books for handy reference. 
ee. Meera (Fill out coupon below, clip here and mail today )cnccsssssessseeee--- 


D. H. BURRELL & CO.INC., 10 Albany St., Little Falls, New York. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 


ilk Clean”. 


My dealer’s name is .........eeeeeeeee 

His post office is.............c00s000-0-- 
d tf. . 

la ore use a milking machine, I sell shale raille 


TRADL MARK REG. t 


SPAT OFF 


RRELL 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 


Catalo 


You ean stop the leaks on your 
buildings—make your old roof last 
years pe ie one tenth the cost of 
@ new roof by applying BROWN’S 
ROOF SAVER. Comes all ready to use 
apply it with brush we supply. Guar- 
anteed tostop theleaks,nomatterhow 
badly roof is wean i 
and LO 
\ FREIGHT PAID prices. 
\ The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 7030 Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for free 
W FACTORY 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves tts cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EASY." 


Only a wrench‘and an hour's time needed. Nething 


to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money+# 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” bogi<describ- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 

‘au! Wiseensin 


St. Paul Ave., Ww i 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 
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years ago. And spreader history shows clearly that each suc- 
ceeding forward step has always been exemplified first in 


NEW [DEA 


Spreaders 


For perfect distribution, light draft, easy 
handling, simplicity, durability and capacity, 
NEW IDEA is at the top—always. The 
Model 8 NEW IDEA, with its auto-bumper 
steel frame, rust and acid-resisting sheet 
metal parts, short turning, oscillating, auto- 
steer front axle, light weight and many 
other features, sets a pace that is difficult 
to equal. See it at your dealers or write us. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
U.S. A. 
Largest independent spreader factory in the world. 


Dept. 14 Coldwater, Ohio 


Not in any trust or combination. 


NEW IMPROVED JENSEN ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIN HALTER 
No loose Bulls or horses. , Holds 

A Universal snap no ani- & 
mal can open or break. 


(cut this ad out) 
P. W. JENSEN & SON 
Princeton, Dept. H, Minnesota 


MILK GETTER—Brings More Milk 


Here is what you have long been looking for. 
Lost quarters or partly lost, garget, spider, 
infection, or poison of any kind which will 
cause cows to lose their quarters. Milk Getter 
will save them and bring back lost quarters. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Sold at druggists, feed dealers, general stores. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send $2.50 to 
WEAVER MFG. CO., Mesopotamia, Ohio 


4 FOR LIGHT TRACTOR POWER 
The Huber “Supreme” roller bearing equipped 


—Tuns light—ideal for two plow tractor power. 
Save your grain—thresh when weather is just 


right. “‘Supreme’’ threshes clean—economical 
—moderately priced.. Made in 4 larger sizes 
for heavier power. Complete illustrated cata- 
log FREE. Write today. 


! The HUBER MBG. CO. 
4 Dept.M, MARION,OHIO 


ADDRESS 


Over 4,000 agencies. Branches everywhere. 


New Idea Transplanter 


All New Idea prod- 
ucts are noted for 
their originality and 
invention. You will 
find them fully cov- 
ered by patents. 
Leadership is a 
New Idea habit. 


Batteries 
forOld 


Trade-in 
allowance 
on all makes 


Enjoy theserviceyourlight-plant gavewhen 
new. Give itachance to do its job right with 
new, powerful Universal Batteries. 
; Save Money 

We'll take your old batteries in trade on a 
set of Universal Nu-Seals—the original 
sealed-glass cell now recognized as the 
standard replacement for any make of plant. 


Need Less Care 
Universals need fewer fillings, require less 
attention, are built to aye an abundance of 
sure, steady power and light current, 


Replacements for ANY make 
of plant 
Universal Batteries are suited to all makes 
of plants—now factory equipment on many. 


Battery Guide FREE 

Big free book that tells you howto care for 
all batteries. We make farm light, radio and 
auto batteries for every purpose—this book 
gives you our expert advice. Send for it. 
And remember there’s a good trade-in- 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
forit—today! ~ 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3406S. LaSalle St., Chicago Y 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 
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HIS is the story of Seaman. It 
is the story of a teacher, of the 
school that he built, and of the 

community which they, together, 
transformed. I have written this 
story a half dozen times and discard- 
ed each draft. In my previous at- 
tempts I failed because, I think, I 
tried to emphasize the teacher, the 
school, or the community. The story 
is not of one of these, but of all of 
them. I also tried to draw conclu- 
sions, to point out lessons. That is 
unnecessary, for the things which 
have been done in this community 
speak for themselves. So I shall set 
down, as simply and as truthfully as 
I can, the facts about this teacher, 
this school, and this community, and 
leave you to draw your own conclu- 
sions, 

It all began about ten years ago, 
when Fred A. Seaman became princi- 
pal of a district school along the out- 
skirts of North Topeka, Kansas. The 
school was just an ordinary four-room 
school, in an ordinary rural district. 
But Seaman was, and still is, no or- 
dinary teacher, and to him this school 
spelled opportunity. 

About him boys and girls were 
leaving school at the end of the eighth 
grade, some because they could not go 
to the city schools and others because 
they could not obtain the kind of 
schooling they should have. This 
should not be, Seaman thought, and, 
he himself being able to teach several 
high school subjects, added two years 
of secondary work to the elementary 
instruetion under him. 

The patrons liked this move, and 
Seaman felt encouraged to go on. For 
a while he entertained the idea of 
consolidating the schools of four dis- 
tricts. A rural high.school seemed to 
offer a greater measure of community 
service, however, and presently he 
was at work to make this a reality. 

During most of his thirty-five 
years of teaching experience, Seaman 
has farmed as well as taught; and at 
that time he was living on, and oper- 
ating, a farm of several hundred acres 
within the area which would be taxed 
to build the proposed high school. The 
fact that he was asking no farmer to 
shoulder a tax burden which he him- 
self was unwilling to carry added 
force to his argument. Other condi- 
tions were favorable and, in due time, 
in 1919, bonds for an $85,000 school 
plant were voted. 

While the building was under con- 
struction, the year following, Seaman, 
believing that his work in the com- 
munity was over, accepted a position 
in the office of the state superinten- 
dent of schools. When it came time to 
select a principal for the new school, 
however, the choice fell upon Seaman, 
and he was besought to take the place. 

He hesitated. As a state official his 
ideas on rural education were having 
a wide scope. On the other hand, he 
knew the power of example. More- 
over, as a teacher and farmer, Sea- 
man had dreamed ever since boyhood 
of the kind of a rural school he would 
have if he could build it. And here 
was his chance to do so. 

Not without reason was Seaman 
recalled to direct the high school 
which he had built. In the course of 
his labors in the community he had 
won a secure place in the hearts of 
the people, and they sincerely wanted 
him back. The depth of their affec- 
tion for him perhaps is best indicated 
by the fact that the school now bears 
his name. 

It happened this way. Seaman had 
been principal but a short time when, 
one day, the board asked if he would 
not get up a list of possible names for 
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the school. This he did and, throug] 
the pupils, submitted them to the pa 
trons whose wishes were to be vote 
by the pupils. z 

At the assembly called for this pur 
pose the names were again presente 
and a discussion of them invited. Th 
youngsters didn’t have much to sa: 
for a moment, but finally the prin 
cipal was asked if he would not leay 
the room. In a few minutes he wa 
called back. a 

“Mr. Seaman,’ said the pupil 
spokesman, “it is our unanimous wist 
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FRED A. SEAMAN 


as well as that of our parents, that t) 
school be called the Seaman Hii! 
School.” 

The slender, gray-haired man att) 
front of the room almost broke dow 
It was a struggle to keep the tea 
back. Pulling himself together, ho) 
ever, he protested with all his mig], 
But it was no use. The pupils kn 
what they and their fathers and mot: 
ers wanted, and nothing the princiy 
could do would change their minds, 

Far from giving Seaman an exe 
gerated idea of his own importan 
this evidence of faith in him only } 
creased his desire to serve the co: 
munity. He has given his best to), 
and in doing so has turned, perha, 
a bit of new ground in rural edu 
tion. | 

Within the forty-eight sections ¢ 
prising the high school district wie 
grain farmers, stockmen, potato gro- 
ers, truck gardeners, dairymen, % 
farmers, and little farmers. The d 
trict also included city as well s 
rural residents, with the high sch) 
students dividing about equally 
tween town and country. To meet i¢ 
educational needs of a population ( 
diverse was indeed a problem. Nev’ 
theless it has been met. =] 

“From my acquaintance with ‘« 
people,” Mr. Seaman explained, 1 
knew that few of their children wot 
go to college. On the other hal 
most of them would end their schd 
ing in the community in which tl} 
began it. The purpose of Seant 
High School, therefore, as I saw! 
was to prepare them for citizenship) 
the work-a-day world about them,} 

“For this reason vocational wy 
has a rather large place in our cui 
culum, and we try to make this} 
struction as practical as possible. } 
a part of it, the boys carry out acté 
production and marketing projects) 
their fathers’ or other farms. Of} 
these projects yield financial as ¥ 


| 
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‘educational profits. One boy, 
2 example, made $800 in a year 
.antaloupes. Another made a pro- 
f $400 on a registered cow, while 
jugh failure to dig and market his 
Loe at the right time another boy 
; $200. 
Ne also give laboratory instruc- 
) in agriculture. To accommodate 
éJemand for this and shop practice 
yecial building had to be erected. 
ihe shop work practical things, not 
jkknacks, are made. Dozens of 
U hog troughs, milk stools, wagon 
4s, and wagon boxes now in use on 
nwnee County farms are the work 
/ur students. They have also re- 
Jed machinery and tested milk for 
¢y farmers. 
‘or the girls there is training in 
,ing, sewing, and other household 
I which they may be expected to 
fter they leave school. Each year 
( can a thousand or twelve hun- 
‘| jars of fruit. This is used in the 
fol cafeteria which they operate 
jer the direction of the instructor 
ome economics. If they so desire, 
( may also study stenography and 
fe work.” 
erhaps the practical nature of the 
\:tional work at Seaman is no bet- 
jillustrated than in the manage- 
t of the cafeteria. This supplies 
theons to from eighty-five to one 
dred persons each school day, at 
st of twelve cents a meal. Despite 
j low price there is a profit of 
jit $200 a year, which is used to 
shase supplies and equipment for 
school. One of the school’s pianos 
‘resents the surplus from this 
‘ce for one year. 
Naturally all our students will not 
armers,’ Mr. Seaman said. “Some 
hem will seek careers in the city, 
largely for their benefit we have 
iblished a course in accounting. 
iis by business and professional 
fers of Topeka supplement this 
ise. Through a membership in 
ary, I also maintain some contact 
1 these men and their interests. 
jthese means the pupils not only 
| a view of commercial life, but 
‘business men are made aware of 
existence and work of the school. 
ne day a banker, who had spoken 
she school and found out what it 
_ doing, asked me if I could recom- 
id some former student for a posi- 
It happened that I 
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in his office. 
d. The young man made good, 
, within a short time five of our 
ier pupils were employed in the 
e bank. Calls upon us from busi- 
_ concerns in search of help have 
2 been of frequent occurrence. 
While vocational work is stressed, 
‘ecognize the need for other train- 

For the students intending to 
m to college, we offer a course de- 
ed to prepare for higher educa- 
, There is also a general course, 
courses. for those wishing to 
ialize in normal training, home 
tomics, and music. Though we 
aot supply the exact educational 
is of every pupil, we have tried to 
e the needs of the principal 
ips found in our community.” 
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When the Seaman High School 
opened in the fall of 1920, seventy-six 
pupils and six teachers, including the 
principal, climbed the fire escape and 
crowded into one room of the uncom- 
pleted building. Within four years 
the enrollment tripled,.and there has 
since been a steady growth. Instead 
of six, the school now has twelve 
teachers. Students are drawn from a 
radius of fifteen miles, and among the 
236 pupils enrolled last year were 
thirty-five from other high school dis- 
tricts. 

The foregoing facts indicate that 
Seaman High School is meeting a 
real educational need. Nevertheless 
its full service cannot be measured by 
the instruction given within its doors. 
Thanks to the vision and leadership of 
its principal, it reaches out and meets 
and serves the life about it at many 
points untouched by the ordinary 
school. 

Because of the facilities at hand, 
as well as the willingness of the school 
to participate in community affairs, 
the building has become a social and 
recreational center. Many meetings 
of an educational nature and for en- 
tertainment are held there. The 
school’s motion picture projector, a 
gift of the students, serves both to 
teach visual lessons and to bring an 
occasional evening of pleasure to the 
people of the neighborhood. 

On Sundays the auditorium, which 
seats 600 people, is used for religious 
services. Before the school was built 
the community was short on church 
facilities. Now, through the addition 
of a parsonage, which stands near by, 
the people are enabled both to have 
a resident pastor and to attend church 
in their own community. 

Though not under the direction of 
the high school, a very successful 
growers’ market had its inception 
there. This market is .at) Seaman 
Corners, as the junction of the paved 
highways near the school is now 
known, and consists simply of a num- 
ber of booths which are rented to 
farmers and truck growers for their 
use in selling produce direct to con- 
sumers who drive out from the city. 

Each spring a community fair is 
held at the school. At the fair, pro- 
grams of music and speaking combine 
with displays of agricultural prod- 
ucts, live stock, school exhibits, and 
handwork to make a pleasant and pro- 
fitable event. A night school for 
adults and employed young people, 
and a community newspaper are other 
means by which this high school has 
touched the life about it. 

While serving useful ends in them- 
selves, these various activities center- 
ing about the school have contributed 
to one larger and common end. This 
is the building of the Seaman com- 
munity. 

Before the Seaman High School was 


built, the district of which it is now 


the center possessed as little individ- 
uality as the average rural region. 
Without a common interest, the people 
were prone to be kept apart by petty 
jealousies, mistrust, and antipathy. 
They grouped largely along racial and 
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WATER OUTLET 


REMOVE FOR 
DOUBLE 'WATERWAY 


WATER INLET 


cient and economical milk pasteurizing 


Re aseacr the need for a simple, effi- 


outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 
ries, CP offers the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit consists of a combined heater and hold- 


er, sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. 


(Bottle filler 


is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 


health boards’ requirements. 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and will increase your 


business. ] 
for full information and prices. 


The Victor is a business builder. 


Write 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 


1245 W. Washington Blvd. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


9 other models 
to choose from, 
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at new low prices. Olde Tan is the famous har- 
ness with the “‘Buckleless Buckle’ and Metal-to- 


NEW OldeTan Models-NEW 2°". 


Write today for our catalog showing new models 


Metal wherever there is wear and strain—making 


BABSON BROS., 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 28-53, CHICAGO 


You Have From Now 


Until 1928 
to Pay! 


If you act quick, we will send you an Olde 
Tan Metal-to-Metal Harness on 30 days’ 
free trial—without the slightest obligation 
to buy if not. satisfied—and, then, if you 
want to keep it, you’ll have from now until 
1928 to pay for it! But don’t delay. Act now! 


it the strongest, longest - lived, most economical 
harness to be had! Remember! -— from now until 
1928 to pay —in small monthly payments. Write 
TODAY! 


family lines. Theirs was a commu- 
nity with the unity left out. 

Now that rural high school, rising 
among these formerly dissociated ele- 
ments, has bound them together and 
made unity where division existed. 
Out of fields and farms and people a 
new entity has been created. They 
call it the Seaman community now. 
As such it lives and breathes. It has 
a soul. Need the lessons of such an 
experience be pointed out? 


Proper Method 


Blacksmith—“You say you can 
shoe a horse. How would you proceed 
about it?” 

Applicant—*Toot my horn until 
the rascal got out of the way.” 


Cows require minerals which, with 
the exception of salt, are best sup- 
plied in rations having an abundance 
of legume hay like clover and alfalfa, 
rich in calcium, and a concentrate 
mixture including 20 per cent wheat 
bran, linseed meal, or cottonseed meal, 
rich in phosphorus. Cows should have 
free access to salt, which is relatively 
cheap.—G. C. HUMPHREY. 


Send no money for this 


Milker 3, 
Just pay $5} ry } 
AFTER _ |i 


Free Trial | 


—then 8 mo. to pay 
Yessir, payus nothingon 
this wonderful new type 
portable milker until 
AFTER thorough trialon 
YOUR OWN cows. Gas engine, electric motor or hand 
operated—your choice on free trial. So wonderfully 
simple! So easy fo clean! So easy on the cows—and so 
easy for the dairyman to use! No pails, no pulsator, no 
ipelines. Yes, this milker solves the dairyman’s prob- 
m. And portable 3 Just wheel it in and start milking ? 
Now—right now (only in territories where we have no 
salesman or agent) free trial, rockbottom price direct, 
8 months to pay. No money down—not a cent of installae 
tion expense. Try it and 


you’ll know whether or not Catalog Free 


this is the milker for you. 
400 North Michigan A 
Burton Page Co. 326,Nosth Michigan Avenue 


DAIRY and HOG MEN! 


Write for my 36-page book, “Soy Beans the 
Road to Wealth.” It’s worth 
its weight in gold and is free 
for the asking. Tells how you 
can save millions of dollars 
annually on the cost of pros 
duction and restore the fere 
tility of the soil. g 


Addressz=" 
The Little Wonder Soy L. C. WOTBOHM 
Bean Attachment. Rome / Wisconsin 


Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 
real farmers’ bargains. ‘ 
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THE Board of Health of New York City has 
made a ruling that all butter sold within that city 
must contain at least 80 per cent fat and not 
more than 16 per cent moisture. We have looked 
upon this standard for butter as being fair and 
just to both producers and consumers. We have 
not been insistent that this double standard be 
adopted but we do insist that no butter appear on 
the market containing less than 80 per cent fat. 
It is well established that when butter contains 
more than 15 per cent moisture there begins a 
lowering of its quality. It seems to us this is 
reason enough not to incorporate much over 15 
per cent of moisture in butter. There is no ad- 
vantage to the producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
to incorporate more moisture than this or to have 
butter contain less than 80 per cent fat. We 
know the sooner we direct ourselves to the manu- 
facture of dairy products by the right standards 
that quality will be improved and a greater income 
will be obtained for the producers of milk and 
cream, 


FEWER COWS 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
reports that we had on January 1, 1927, 21,824,000 
dairy cows and heifers over two years old. This is 
$24,000 less than on January 1, 1926. It is the sec- 
ond year in succession that a decline in dairy cat- 
tle has been found. 

We do not look upon this with any degree of 
alarm, but on the contrary consider it a splendid 
indication. The cow testing association, which to 
us is one of the strongest agencies in the develop- 
ment of profitable dairying, is to a large extent re- 
sponsible for this. The facts are that our dairy 
cows are decreasing in number but there is a con- 
stant increase in milk production. Our dairy cows 
average to produce yearly about 160 lbs. fat. It is 
plain that if they averaged 250 lbs. that the num. 
ber could be decreased by several million and we 
would still produce all the dairy products we need. 
If this were done, the profits from dairy cows 
would be increased ‘many times, and the dairy 
farmer would be in much better financial circum- 
stances. 

Let the poor cow march to the butcher, for this 
is one of the ways to solve the dairyman’s 
problem. 


LAND VALUES 


An incident was related to us recently which 
shows that the value of land does not depend 
wholly upon its richness in fertility. About 120 
miles from New York City a farmer owned 1385 
acres of land and six years ago he mortgaged it. 
Each year he paid the interest and some on the 
principal until a year ago he had reduced the mort- 
gage to $800. The banker who held this mortgage 
considered it good, and was surprised to be advised 
that the farmer had left the land and had turned 
the deed of the farm over to the bank. 

This unusual situation caused the banker to in- 
vestigate. He found six neighbors had abandoned 
their farms and were working in a factory some 
miles away. They received a wage of $7.00 a day 
for seven hours’ work. This banker also found 
that no system of agriculture had been developed 
in this section that was profitable and these men 
who had abandoned their farms could make more 
in the factory and have more time to themselves 
than by operating their farms. The banker of- 
fered this 135 acres of fertile land, only a short 
distance from one of the greatest markets in the 
world, for sale and received the munificent sum of 
$250 for the farm. 

This bank holds mortgages on land in several 


».New England States and, becoming curious about 


theix..value, made an investigation in Maine. Here 
the panic.found land selling for $200 an acre that 
was of no better quality than the farm in New York 
that sold for less than $2.00 per acre, but a diver- 
sified agriculture was being followed. These Maine 
farmers have made progress and have been unwill- 
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ing to give away their farms for a job in the city. 

It is a well known fact that dairy sections have 
not felt the pinch of the present depression in ag- 
riculture as much as other branches of farming. 
The cow not only brings them a_ constant 
income but she invariably causes the farmer to 
diversify, She is a great stabilizer of land values 
and is the most potent factor in establishing di- 
versified agriculture. 


IMPROVED METHODS 


Many farm practices which were considered 
good twenty years ago are obsolete now, and the 
same can be said of practices in other industries. 
This has brought difficulties. No change is ever 
made without producing inconvenience and very 
often necessitates severe struggle before complete 
adjustment is made. We are such creatures of habit 
that when we become accustomed to doing a thing 
in a particular way it is difficult for us to change 
our method. In the first place, we do not desire to 
adopt new practices. We are all naturally lazy 
both mentally and physically, but since the world 
does not stand still we, of necessity, must change 
even though it produces pain and much weariness. 

What are some of the things that have become 
obsolete in farm practices? We all agree that the 
cradle for cutting grain is no longer useful. Still, 
in our country, grain is being cut with a cradle 
and bound by hand. The farmer who follows this 
method of reaping cannot compete with the farm- 
er who uses a self-binder or a combine which 
cuts and thrashes the grain in one operation. We 
still have the one horse and one man unit used for 
plowing and cultivating the fields. This combina- 
tion cannot compete with the four-horse hitch or 
with a tractor capable of drawing at least three 
plows. A great many farmers still grow timothy 
hay which produces about one-tenth as much pro- 
tein per acre and less than one-half as much total 
nutrients as alfalfa hay. . These farmers cannot 
compete with those who grow legumes and neither 
can the man who owns cows averaging but 150 
pounds of fat a year compete with the farmer 
whose herd averages 300 pounds of fat per cow 
per year. 

There is no more reason to believe that the 
farmer with the cradle and the single horse hitch 
and who grows timothy hay and keeps the low 
producing cow can hope to compete with modern 
ways than to expect the local shoemaker who 
makes shoes by hand to compete with the manu- 
facturer who makes them by machinery. Machin- 
ery is at the bottom of much of our agricultural 
trouble and we should recognize this and change 
our methods of farming accordingly. 


ALFALFA FOR HUMAN FOOD 


“Have you had your alfalfa today?” Who 
knows but what this may soon become a popular 
slogan for both man and beast! 

Recently the daily press quoted Dr. Sherman L. 
Lewis, professor of chemistry at Indiana Univer- 
sity, as telling the American Dental Association, 
“Human beings should display horse sense and eat 
horse food—alfalfa. Alfalfa is the richest of all 
leaf top vegetables in vitamins and iron. 

“The American people should eat 15% more 
vegetables,” he added, ‘‘and one of the greatest 
services a man might render the world today 
would be a recipe for an appetizing dish of bone 
marrow. Next to this would be the introduction 
of alfalfa as a common human food.” — 

The merits of alfalfa as feed for dairy cows 
and other live stock have been loudly proclaimed 
and are well known. If it’s good for cows why 
isn’t it good for humans? Some years ago alfalfa 
candy was put on the market. Alfa Chocolates, 
they were called, and they are both delicious and 
nutritious. 

We have a friend, hale and hearty at the age 
of 86, who eats linseed meal. Every day he 
sprinkles a spoonful or two on his cereal just like 
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sugar. He claims that it is as good a condition 
for man as for cows. Is it any more unreasonal 
to presume that alfalfa would make a good 
for man? Our bodies need iron and other m 
als, vitamins, and protein, and all are found i 
falfa. 3 

As for eating more vegetables, it is an e 
lished fact that we should. Nutrition — 
agree on this and have for years. It’s a go 
thing to have this brought to our attention oc 
sionally though, lest we forget. Vegetable 
an important part of the health diet advoe 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, one of the discoverers o 
amins, who says, “The keynote to successfu 
trition is the proper selection and combinati 
foods,” and he suggests that proper se 
should include vegetables, dairy products, 
fruit, and bread. a 

We live in a wonderful age. When you 
turn a dial and hear voices and music comin 
sands of miles through the air it can almo 
said, ‘‘nothing is impossible.” Some one | 
vise a way of preparing a delicious alfalfa s 
or perhaps we may be eating alfalfa as a cere 
on the breakfast table. Or, how about eati 
with vinegar as we do spinach? “a 

How would you like your alfalfa today? — 


GOOD ROUGHAGE CHEAPL 
GROWN 


The importance of good roughage cheaply 
duced in the economy of producing butterfat 
forcefully illustrated in a feeding experiment cc 
ducted at Huntley Experiment Farm in Montar 

In this experiment, 7 cows were fed for a 
entirely on roughages consisting of alfalfa 
corn silage, roots, beet pulp, and pasture. — 
consumed on the average 7,112 lbs. of hay, 
Ibs. of silage, 2,186 lbs. of roots, 137 lbs. of b 
pulp, and were on pasture 130 days. These 
averaged 12,454 lbs. of milk containing 453.’ 
of butterfat. rae? 

These same cows were fed for a year o 
roughages plus grain. They consumed or 
average 9,179 lbs. of hay, 7,174 lbs. of 
4,078 lbs. of roots, 5,558 lbs. of grain, 49 Ib 
beet pulp, and were on pasture 95 days. The 
eraged 16,366 lbs. of milk containing 558.7 | 
butterfat. 

If we charge these feeds against the bu 
production, the feed cost per pound is found ' 
21.6 cents for the roughage fed cows and 38: 
cents for the roughage-grain fed cows. Ar 
prices applied are: hay, $15 a ton; corn silage 
roots, $4; grain, $30 a ton; beet pulp, $40 at 
and pasture 10 cents a cow a day. 

It is not wise to be hasty in conclusions 
only 7 cows have been fed for only a year 
two methods of feeding. For example, the 
age-grain fed cows gained in weight which in- 
cates they received more feed than could be 
to produce milk. They were somewhat o 
a factor that contributed to the higher 
pound of fat. Further, it is not known w! 
these cows would stand up under sucl 
feeding year after year. They consumed a: 
age of 26,038 lbs. of feed plus 95 days pa 
during the year. és 

On the other hand, it is not known whethe 
roughage-fed cows would continue to — 
year after year on roughages alone and m 
the production they made for one ye 
fact that they lost weight indicates that f 
in the lactation they did not get eno 
nutrients to supply their full needs. FE 

To us the valuable lesson taught in thi 
ment is the very good production that w 
on roughages alone. The roughages fed 
the very best kind and the combination wi 
ture would be difficult to. improve. It in 
that good roughages cheaply grown hay 
portant bearing on the economy of milk 
tion. This brings us to our time worn b 
suggestion of feeding good roughages to th 
of appetite. 
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Hydrated Lime in Mineral Mixture 


I wish to make the mineral mixture suggested in 
the Dairyman two months ago. Our dealers do 
aot have lump lime or air slaked lime. All they 
iave is “Limate,” hydrated lime that masons now 
ise instead of lump lime. Can I use this in place 
£ air slaked lime? 

Galesville, Wis. aa 

Professor E. B. Hart of the Wisconsin College 
ff Agriculture has given us the following reply 
‘© this inquiry: 

“T do not know what ‘Limate’ is, but if it’s used 
yy masons, I should judge it was burned lime or 
salcium oxide. If it is, it is not suitable for animal 
feeding because it would heat up on contact with 
vater. Your correspondent might determine 
whether it heats up on contact with water and, if 
't does not, then he could use it. Or he might throw 
some of it into a pile and let it air slake for a 
jime; then it would be suitable to use provided 
/here was no warming on suspension in water.” 


Herd Needs Cow Tester 


| We are milking 20 cows and feed them 850 lbs. 
f alfalfa hay daily and about 8 pounds to each 
ow of ground oats and barley with a little bran. 
These 20 cows give about 37 gallons of milk daily. 
t seems to us this is not nearly enough milk for 
‘the amount of feed the cows eat. What is wrong 
bes hed feeding? How shall we remedy the diffi- 
culty? 
| Williston, N. D. Eee: 
_ If these cows are actually eating the quantity of 
‘eed indicated we are inclined to the opinion that 
‘hey are now giving about all the milk that is 
lossible to get out of them. A cow weighing 1,100 
'o 1,200 Ibs., capable of making use of all the nu- 
rients in the quantity of feed being fed, should 
‘roduce at least 50 Ibs. of 4 per cent milk daily. 
‘here are enough nutrients in the alfalfa alone 
jor a cow of this size to make 30 lbs. of 4 per cent 
ailk daily. 
_ Alfalfa hay, ground oats, and barley and bran 
re not a bad ration. There is an excess of protein 
jecause of the excessive amount of alfalfa hay 
eing fed, but if the hay is comparatively cheap 
(ne can sacrifice protein in a feed like alfalfa hay 
vhere there is little danger of injury because of 
ie excess protein. 

These cows average less than 2 gallons (16 lbs.) 
f milk a day. This being the average, there are 
ome cows considerably below this. We are not 
dvised of the stage of lactation. If nearly all 
‘ae cows are quite near the close of their lacta- 
on periods the production could be justified be- 
jause of this. 

_ It is important to bear in mind that no amount 
£ skill in feeding will cause a cow to give more 
ilk than is governed by her inheritance. Her 
lotential ability to produce is fixed by inheritance. 
{ow nearly she approaches the maximum of this 
bility is governed by feeding and by the factors 
'£ good cow management. 

| We think the remedy in this case, assuming the 
ows are healthy, is to use the milk scales and the 
jabcock test on each cow and eliminate every cow 
nat cannot at least pay for her feed, some consid- 
‘ration being given to the stage of lactation of 
ach cow. Continue to feed all the alfalfa hay 
fae cows will clean up. Feed the concentrates 
‘ixture of ground oats, barley, and bran at a 
ate of 1 pound for each 3 lbs. of milk produced 
aily. 


| Fat in Holstein Milk Produces 
More Cheese 


|. Take two cheese factories with identical con- 
itions as to market and overhead. One factory 
eceives 5,000 lbs. 4 per cent milk daily; the other 
eceives 5,000 lbs. 3 per cent milk daily. Will 
‘oth factories be able to pay the same price per 
ound for butterfat? 

Clear Lake, Wisconsin. SUBSCRIBER. 
One hundred pounds of 3 per cent milk will 
.ake on the average from 8.3 to 8.8 lbs. of cheese, 
hile 100 Ibs. of 4 per cent milk will produce 
bout 10.6 Ibs. of cheese. In other words, one 
ound of fat in 4 per cent milk will produce 2.65 
Ss. cheese, and one pound of fat in 3 per cent 
tilk will produce from 2.77 to 2.93 Ibs. of cheese. 
Tith cheese at 25 cents a pound, this would make 
1e pound of fat in 4 per cent milk worth 66.25 
jents, and the pound of fat in 3 per cent milk 
orth from 69.25 to 73.25 cents. 
‘The above figures indicate that although the 
ligher testing milk produces more pounds of 
aeese per hundred pounds milk, yet because the 
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solids not fat do not increase in the same propor- 
tion as the fat, the price per pound fat in milk will 
be lower for the high testing than for the low test- 
ing milk. Figured in another way, the 5,000 lbs. 
of 4 per cent milk would produce 530 lbs. of 
cheese, which at 25 cents a pound would amount 
to $1382.50, and each \atron would receive at the 
rate of 66.25 cents for each pound of fat deliv- 
ered. The 5,000 lbs. of 3 per cent milk would 
make from 415 to 440 lbs. of cheese, which at 25 
cents a pound would amount to from $103.75 to 
$110. As the 5,000 lbs. of 3 per cent milk would 
contain 150 lbs. of fat, these patrons would re- 
ceive from 69.25 to 73.25 cents per pound of fat. 


Bottles Check in Washing 


I use a small room for sterilizing my bottles 
and milk utensils with live steam from a boiler. 
I have some trouble with the bottles checking 
with white specks in the glass especially around 
the bottom and top edges. I thought possibly 
some one else may have had the same trouble and 
had discovered a remedy. 

Stevensville, Mont. MeaD. FE: 

The proper washing and sterilizing of milk bot- 
tles is one of the large unsolved problems of the 
milk industry. A great deal has been written on 
this subject yet often some one raises a question 
that is not so easily answered. In your case bot- 
tles are checked with white specks in the glass 
especially around the bottom and top edges. To 
diagnose this case and locate the cause without 


seeing the patient is not so easy when one knows . 


that there are so many factors that might play a 
part in producing these white specks. 

First. The bottle itself may be at fault. The 
glass may contain small air pockets that open up 
when sterilizing heat is applied, yet, why should 
the specks appear more around the bottom and 
top edges? The damage may be done before the 
bottle reaches the sterilizer and not apparent un- 
til heat of high degree has been applied. If the 
damage has been done in the washing process, the 
construction of the bottle may be at fault. If the 
checking is at that point of the bottle surface that 
very largely comes in contact with other bottles 
in handling, the specks or checking is caused by 
the rather sharp edge left by the two halves of the 
mold in which the bottles were made. Such edges 
at the top and bottom of each bottle should not 
be left at the so-called high points of contact but 
should be underneath the bottom and over the top 
surface towards the cap seat. These sharp edges 
are capable of doing a great deal of damage, re- 
sulting in checks or scratches when bottles are 
placed in large numbers in the washing tank. 
These checks will not appear until the bottle is dry 
and taken from the sterilizer, 

Second. There is a possibility that your water 
supply may have something to do with the check- 
ing or the formation of the white specks. Future 
investigation will tell us, “Know your water. See 
to it that it is properly softened; thus, the cost of 
washing will be greatly reduced and the resulting 
bottles will be clear and sparkling.” 

If your water is very hard, a slight deposit may 
remain on the bottles when placed in the sterilizer. 
When the heat is applied, the solid material car- 
ried by the bottles from the washing tank to the 
sterilizing rack may be lodged in the check or 
scratches as a white substance. Naturally, the 
bottles will have the appearance such as you find. 

Third. Mention has already been made of the 
part that water plays in the washing of bottles 
and unless one knows the make-up of the water, 
not a great deal can be said about the cleansing 
material that is to be added. Ordinary laundry 
soaps are out of the question for many reasons. 
There are many standard washing powders on the 
market. The manufacturers of these cleansers 
should give you information as to what best to use 
when your water has not been softened before be- 
ing placed in the washing tank. If the bottles 
are hand washed, one cannot use cleansing ma- 
terial that will attack the hands of the men doing 
the work. In many dairies ordinary sal-soda has 
given excellent results. In your case, if the make- 
up of the bottle is not the underlying cause, try 
the following experiment: 

Wash a number of bottles by the usual method 
followed in your dairy and divide them into lots 
A and B. Wash a second lot using rain water, us- 
ing some cleanser and divide into lots C and D. 
Place iots A and C in the sterilizer and do not 
permit the temperature in the sterilizer to exceed 
160 degrees F. for not less than 20 minutes. Place 
lots B and D in the sterilizer and turn on steam as 
usual, When the four are taken from the steri- 
lizer, examine carefully. 

It would also be a good plan to make a similar 
comparison, using new and old bottles. Great 
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care should be exercised in preventing scratching 

of bottles in handling. Thorough rinsing before 

placing bottles in the sterilizer is also required. 
Wisconsin. C. E. LEE. 


Private Versus Official Records 


I should like to have your opinion of the com- 
parative merits credence among breeders of dairy 
cattle and value in selling of production records by 
means of, first, daily weighing of milk and monthly 
fat test by the dairyman himself; second, cow test- 
ing association; third, Advanced Registry Official. 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. I Spats lode e 


Private records are valuable to the owner of the 
cow but they will be considered with some distrust 
by those who do not know intimately the man who 
certifies to these records. They are primarily pri- 
vate herd records and have relatively small value 
in assisting in the sale of dairy cattle. They are 
probably of more value when the buyer actually 
visits the farm than where the attempt is made to 
sell by mail. They may assist a man’s judgment 
very materially when he has an opportunity of 
seeing the cows himself. 

The Advanced Registry test is generally held in 
most high esteem by breeders and by general pur- 
chasers of dairy cattle. It is made under well su- 
pervised conditions and all details have been care- 
fully scrutinized by capable men. There is some 
criticism of these records because some have been 
dishonestly made, but we believe actual dishonesty 
is avoided almost entirely through the careful su- 
pervision that is given. There is, however, one 
criticism that is growing concerning Advanced 
Registry records and that is that they do not rep~ 
resent the actual productive ability of the cow. 
They are usually made under extreme conditions of 
feed and care, with the result that under normal 
herd management these cows will not produce any- 
where near what they have been credited with un- 
der the Advanced Registry test. They also are 
likely to represent the cow under her highest peak 
of production. 

Cow testing association records are coming into 
increasing respect in the minds of many breeders 
and purchasers of cattle. This is because a record 
is kept of the entire herd and not merely the ex- 
ceptional animals in the herd. Under this system 
all the cows of a certain family are likely to have 
a record and this gives a better measure of the 
value of their breeding than merely to consider the 
record of an exceptional member of that family. 
Then, too, as a rule the cow testing records are 
made under more nearly normal conditions and it 
is fairly reasonable to expect that these cows giv- 
en good care will produce equally as well in the 
new herd as in the old. This results in less disap- 
pointment. The disadvantage of these records is 
that they are not as carefully supervised and there 
is larger opportunity for error and for actual dis- 
honesty. This has been overcome in part in some 
associations by the adoption of retest rules which 
provide that where a cow is making an exceptional 
record, the tester must stay at that farm the next 
day and keep her record for a complete 48 hours. 
This serves as a check upon early and late milking 
as also on other factors that might tend to increase 
the estimated production of the cow out of line 
with what her actual production might be. 

Taken as a whole, we believe that in the sale of 
pure-bred cattle, the Advanced Registry record is 
probably still considered the most authoritative 
and most reliable. A good Advanced Registry test 
will probably be of larger sale value than will the 
other two forms of test referred to. We are not 
here speaking of what we believe should exist, but 
as to conditions as they do exist today. 

We are inclined to the opinion that the day is 
not far distant when cow testing association rec- 
ords will be the primary record of production and 
it is possible they may eventually become the basis 


' for a preferred registry in the pure-bred associa- 


tions. There will doubtless be some development and 
some changes in methods of cow testing associa- 
tions, but in general the present plan will be con- 
tinued so that costs will not be unnecessarily in- 
creased. We believe at least that the testing of the 
entire herd as is now provided in cow testing as- 
sociation work is the sound and solid basis for 
breed improvement. 

It is estimated by Professor Eckles that a com” 
test association record will be from 55 to 80 per 
cent of the record the same cow would wake under 
the A. R. conditions. In other words’ he would ex- 
pect a cow making 300 lbs. of fat under ordinary 
conditions to produce 500 lbs. of fat’ under Ad- 
vanced Registry conditions. 


Bs, 
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S was expected, President 
Coolidge vetoed the McNary— 
Haugen Bill. It was generally 

known that he considered this meas- 
ure unsound in principle and that if 
it became effective it would be injuri- 
ous rather than beneficial to agricul- 
ture. 

The President could have been less 
sincere with farmers and signed it 
under the pretext of giving it a trial 
and letting the Supreme Court as- 
sume the responsibility of informing 
farmers that it is in conflict with the 
constitution. He chose, instead, to 
give his reasons why the McNary— 
Haugen Bill is unsound and unwork- 
able. 

We regret we cannot give the full 
text of the President’s veto message, 
for it completely exposes the fallacy 
of the measure as helpful to agricul- 
ture. We give below, however, such 
quotations from his message as we 
believe will give our readers a fairly 
comprehensive understanding of his 
message: 

“No one can deny that the prices 
of many farm products have been out 
of line with the general price level 
for several years. No one could fail 
to want every proper step taken to 
assure to agriculture a just and se- 
cure place in our economic scheme. 

“Reasonable and constructive leg- 
islation to that end would be thor- 
oughly justified and would have the 
hearty support of all who have the 
interests of the nation at heart. 

“For many years—indeed, from be- 
fore the day of modern agricultural 
science — balanced and_ diversified 
farming has been regarded by 
thoughtful farmers and scientists as 
the safeguard of our agriculture. 

“The bill under consideration 
throws this aside as of no conse- 
quence. 


Bill Bestows Special Favors 


“The measure discriminates defi- 
nitely against products which make 
up what has been universally consid. 
ered a program of safe farming. The 
bill upholds as ideals of American 
farming the men who grow cotton, 
corn, rice, swine, tobacco, or wheat, 
and nothing else. 

“These are to be given special fa- 
vors at the expense of tha farmer 
who has toiled for years to build up a 
constructive farming enterprise to 
include a variety of crops and live 
stock that shall, so far as possible, be 
safe, and keep the soil, the farmer’s 
chief asset, fertile and productive. 

“So far as the farmers as a whole 
are concerned, this measure is not 
for them. It is for certain groups of 
farmers in certain sections of the 
country. Can it be thought that such 
legislation could have the sanction of 
rank and file of the nation’s 
farmers? 


Government to Pay Losses 


“This measure provides specifically 
for the payment by the federal board 
of all losses, costs, and charges of 
packers, millers, cotton spinners, or 
other processors who are operating 
under contract with the board. It 
contemplates that the packers may be 
commissioned by the government to 
buy hogs enough to create a near 
scarcity in this country, slaughter the 
hogs, sell the pork products abroad 
at a loss, and have their losses, costs, 
and charges made good out of the 
pockets of farm taxpayers. 

“The millers would be similarly 
commissioned to operate in wheat or 
corn and have their losses, costs, and 
charges paid by farm taxpayers. 

“It seems almost incredible that 
the producers of hogs, corn, wheat, 


rice, tobacco, and cotton should be of- 
fered a scheme of legislative relief in 
which the only persons who are guar- 
anteéed a profit are the exporters, 
packers, millers, cotton spinners, and 
other processors. 


Federal Price Fixing 


“Clearly this legislation involves 
governmental fixing of prices. It 
gives the proposed federal board al- 
most unlimited authority to fix prices 
on the designated commodities. 

“Nothing is more certain than that 
such price fixing would upset the nor- 
mal exchange relationships existing 
in the open market and that it would 
finally have to be extended to cover a 
multitude of other goods and services. 
Government price fixing, once started, 
has alike no justice and no end. It is 
an economic folly from which this 
country has every right to be spared. 


Denies It Would Help Farmer 


“The chief objection to the bill is 
that it would not benefit the farmer. 
Whatever may be the temporary in- 
fluence of arbitrary interference, no 
one can deny that in the long run 
prices will be governed by the law of 
supply and demand. To expect to 
increase prices and then to maintain 
them on a higher level by means of a 
plan which must of necessity increase 
production while decreasing consump- 
tion, is to fly in the face of an eco- 
nomic law as well established as any 
law of nature. 

“Wxperience shows that high prices 
in any given year mean greater acre- 
age the next year. 

“Under the stimulus of high prices, 
the cotton acreage increased by 
17,000,000 acres in the last five years. 


Broad Powers of Board 


“A board of twelve men are grant- 
ed almost unlimited control of the ag- 
ricultural industry, and can not only 
fix the price which the producers of 
five commodities shall receive for 
their goods, but can also fix the price 
which the consumers of the country 
shall pay for these commodities. The 


board is expected to obtain higher 


prices for the American farmer by 
removing the surplus from the home 
market and dumping it abroad at a 
below-cost. price. 


No Restraint on Price Boosting 


“The law fixes no standards, im- 
poses no restrictions, and requires no 
regulation of any kind. There could 
be no appeal from the arbitrary deci- 
sion of these men who would be un- 
der constant pressure from their con- 
stituents to push prices as high as 
possible. To expect moderation under 
these circumstances is to disregard 
experience and credit human nature 
with qualities it does not possess. 


Administrative Pitfalls 


“The administrative difficulties in- 
volved are sufficient to wreck the 
plan. No matter how simple an eco- 
nomic conception may be, its applica- 
tion on a large scale in the modern 
world is attended by infinite complex- 
ities and difficulties. The principle 
underlying this bill, whether falla- 
cious or not, is simple and easy to 
state; but no one has outlined in defi- 
nite and detailed terms how the prin- 
ciple is to be carried out in practice. 
How can the board be expected to 
carry out after the enactment of the 
law what can not even be described 
prior to its passage?, 

“Some conception of the magnitude 
of the task may be had when we con- 
sider that if the wheat, the corn, and 
cotton crops had been under operation 
in the year 1925, collection would have 


_plus, the present bill offers no 


been required from an agerega ; 
16,034,466,679 units. The burea 
states that it will be impossible to ol 
lect the equalization fee in full. 


No Curb on Production 


“In trying to find a solution | | 
this fundamental problem of the gs 


structive suggestion. It seeks merel 
to increase the prices paid by the e 
sumer, with the inevitable result 
stimulating production on the pa 
the farmer and decreasing’ consumy 
tion on the part of the public. It 
nores the fact that production 
curbed only by decreased, not 
creased, prices. 
“In the end the equalization 
and the entire machinery provided } 
the bill under consideration | 
merely aggravate conditions wi 
are the cause of the farmer’s pr 
distress. 
Guaranty to Packers 


“With the limited number of farm 
operatives with whom contracts 
be made for surplus disposal and th 
fact that farm co-operatives are 
likely to be engaged in meat pac 
flour milling, or cotton spinning 
appears certain that the larger 
of these contracts must be made he 
tween the board and the proce 
and other agencies. 

“In actual working this is a 
plete guaranty of the profits of tI 
concerns without restraint or lin 
tion on profiteering against Ami 
can consumers, of which the fa 
himself is a very large element 
is not a guaranty to the farmer. 
implications of this were pointed 
in significant remarks in the mino! 
report of the house committee (0) 
riculture. 

“The proponents of the bill at th 
hearings conceded that it could 
operate as to animals except un 
contract with the packers. 


Burden But No Benefits 


“The bill would impose the b 
of its support to a large degree 
farmers who would not benefit b: 
The products embraced in the 
are only about one-third of the 
American farm production. 

“There are several million farm 
who do not produce any of the de 
ignated products, or very littl 
them, and they must pay the p1 
ums upon the products designate 
the bill. In some commodities, 
as corn and mill feed, the fa 
are practically the sole consu 
It is proposed to increase the ] 
of corn and mill feed to Ame 
farmers, and therefore the co 
the dairy and cattle feeding ir 
tries whose products are oO 
from the bill. 

“Beyond this, it means i 
dumping the American feeds ab 
at lower prices than those ch 
under this plan to the Ame! 
swine, cattle, and dairy farme 
should be directly subsidizing f 
production of pork, dairy, beef, 
other animal products in competi 
with our own farmers in the ma 
of the world. We shall send ¢ 
cotton abroad and sell high cott 
home. 3 
Peril of Increasing Surpluses 


“The effect of this plan wil 
continuously to stimulate Amer 
production and to pile up increasit 
surpluses beyond the world deman( 
We are already overproducing. 

“It is said that by the automat) 
increase of the equalization fee 
meet the increasing losses on eI 
larged dumping of increasing sul oY 


duction. This can prove effecti 


after so great an increase in pro- 
iction as will greatly enlarge our 
sports on all the commodities ex- 
pt cotton. : 

“Several of our foreign markets 
lve agriculture of their own to pro- 
et and they have laws in force 
hich may be applied to dumping 
id we may expect reprisals from 
em against dumping agricultural 
oducts which will even more di- 
linish our foreign markets. 


Would Build Up Bureaucracy 


|“The bill means an enormous build- 
g up of government bureaucracy to 
't and inspect the billions of dollars 
’ contracts with all their infinite 
uriety of terms covering different 
»vods and their different grades and 
jialities. In turn, all of the con- 
‘acts of resales by these institutions 
‘ust be examined and checked to 
»termine the losses made. 
, “Parallel with it another bureau- 
vacy must be built up to collect and 
‘stribute the equalization fee. It all 
‘lls for an aggregation of bureau- 
‘acy dominating the fortunes of 
‘merican farmers, intruding into 
jeir affairs and offering infinite op- 
prtunities to fraud and incapacity. 
does not replace any middlemen or 
anufacturers; it means that thou- 
nds of officials are set to watch them 
nd the farmers to see that they do 
pt evade the requirements. 


Adds to Cost Spread 


'“One of our difficulties today is 
.e great spread between the farmer 
iid the consumer. All these  in- 
yeased processors’ profits and this 
‘st of bureaucracy must simply add 
| this spread without bringing to the 
“rmer any return on such items. In 
ict, as he is a large consumer, he 
‘so pays this. 

_“There is no reason why other in- 
astries—copper, coal, lumber, tex- 
es, and others—in every occasional 
(ficulty should not receive the same 
‘eatment by the government. Such 
«tions would establish bureaucracy 
‘1 such a scale as to dominate not 
ily the economic life, but the moral, 
‘cial, and political future of our 
vople. 

\“The suggestion often made that 
ie scheme should be tried, and if it 
‘ils be repealed, loses all force. This 
iggestion is faulty in another re- 
;ect—namely: that failure would be 
«monstrated only by the accumula- 
‘on of a huge surplus in storage. 
‘ie discontinuance of operations 
‘nile a vast supply remained in stor- 
we would result in a prolonged de- 
vession of price through the surplus 
ving fed into the markets or 
‘rough fear of its sale. 


h Majority Escape Fee 


“Tt is no answer to say that the 
‘yn producers would induce their 
ilvisory council and the members of 
‘e board from their land-bank dis- 
‘icts to exclude corn from the oper- 
‘ion of this bill, because the people 
\n0 do not pay an equalization fee 
id on whom the burden does not 
ll are 80 to 85 per cent of the pro- 
\icers of the corn. 

“Tt may be contended that since 
‘ere is to be an equalization fee on 
ivine that the feeders would be 
ixed, but the swine and corn are 
jparate units and have a separate 
‘aa ane fund and under the law 
ie fees on swine cannot be turned 
ito the stabilization fund for corn. 


| Reversal of Policy 


“The main policy of this bill is an 
tire reversal of what has been 
retofore thought to be sound. In- 
2ad of undertaking to secure a 
xthod of orderly marketing, which 
Il dispose of products at a profit, it 
oposes to dispose of them at a loss. 
runs counter to the principle of 
aservation, which would require us 
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to produce only what can be done at 
a profit, not to waste our soil and re- 
sources producing what is to be sold 
at a loss to us for the benefit of the 
foreign consumer.” 


Attorney General Condemns Bill 


According to Attorney General 
Sargent, the McNary—Haugen Bill is 
in conflict with the constitution in 
the following respects: 


Because it would limit the Presi- 
dent in the selecting members of the 
farm board, requiring that he name 
men recommended by a nominating 
committee. 

Because it would delegate price- 
fixing authority to the board without 
laying down any rule under which the 
prices shall be determined. 

Because the fixing of prices itself 
never has been found by the courts 
to be within the powers of federal 
government. 

Because it compels citizens to con- 
tribute, through the equalization fee, 
to a certain process from which they 
may or may not profit, amounting to 
the taking of property without due 
process of law. 


Admits There Is Farm Problem 


“That there is a real and vital agri- 
cultural problem is keenly appreciat- 
ed by all informed men. The evi- 
dence is all too convincing that agri- 
culture has not been receiving its fair 
share of the national income since the 
war. Farmers and business men 
directly dependent upon agriculture 
have suffered, and in many cases still 
suffer from conditions beyond their 
control. They are entitled to and 
will have every consideration at the 
hands of the government. 

“Surely a real farm relief measure 
must be just and impartial and open 
the way to aid for all farmers. Sure- 
ly it must not contemplate, as this 
measure inescapably does, that farm- 
ers in some regions should be penal- 
ized for the benefit of those in other 
regions. Surely it must be aimed 
to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. 


Denies Unanimous Support 


“What the farmers want, and what 
the Amercian people as a whole will 
approve, is legislation which will not 
substitute the governmental bureau- 
cracy for individual and co-operative 
initiative, but will facilitate the con- 
structive efforts of the farmers 
themselves in their own self governed 
organizations. 


Regrets He Can Not Approve Bill 


“It is a great regret to me that I 
am unable to come to the conclusion 
that the bill would help agriculture, 
be of benefit to the country, and be 
in accord with the constitution. 

“Other plans have been proposed 
in congress for advancement in this 
recovery, which plans offer promise 
of sound assistance to the farmers 
without these unconstitutionalities, 
invasions of executive authority, this 
contracting with packers and flour 
millers and other manufacturers, this 
overproduction with its inflation and 
inevitable crash, without this indirect 
price fixing, buying and selling, this 
creation of huge bureaucracies. 

“They are, on the contrary, devot- 
ed entirely to the principle of build- 
ing up of farmer-controlled market- 
ing concerns to handle their problem, 
including occasional surplus produc- 
tion, and applicable to agriculture 
and not to a minor fraction. I have 
frequently urged such legislation. I 
wish again to renew my recommenda- 
tion that some such plan be adopted.” 


Salesman—“Yes, sir, in this car 
you'll feel as comfortable as if you 
were at home.” 

Mr. Henry Peck (promptly) —‘Er 
—have you no other kind?” 
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John Deere Spreader 


Now you can get a tight-bottom New John Deere Spreader 
with the same distinctive features that have made the John Deere 
the leading endless-apron spreader. 


This new spreader with the beater on the axle and the box 
roll turn gives you the four essentials in a spreader that are 
really important: It saves work in loading; it is easier pull- 
ing; it does better work; it lasts longer. 


Better work follows the low- 


Its lower box saves from 15 to 25 > 
down beaters. Manure is not thrown 


per cent of the laborin loading. The 
energy required to load 100 loads of 
manure into the ordinary spreader 
will load from 115 to 125 loads onto 
the New John Deere. 


Its higher drive wheels and few- 
er moving parts, combined with draft- 
seducing roller bearings, save your 
horses. Many farmers who always 
have used three and four horses on 
ordinary spreaders, use only two on 
the New John Deere. 


highinthe air. A wide;even blanket 
of manureis spread beyond the drive 
wheels before winds can cause drift- 
ing and unsatisfactory spreading. 


For years to come the New John 
Deere will give you profit-making; 
labor-saving service. It is built to 
the John Deere high standard of 
quality. 


See it at your John Deere dealer’s 
—compare it with others. You are 
sure to want its exclusive advantages. 


FREE—A Real Treatise on Fertilizers 


SOIL FERTILIZERS, a booklet worth dollars to you. 
value and use of barnyard manure and other fertilizers. 
New John Deere Spreader, free. 
llinois, and ask for Booklets S-714, 


also folder describing the 
Deere, Moline, 


Tells all about the 
This booklet, 
Write John 


OHN= DEER 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COW 


LUMBER BARGAINS 


4ROOMS AND BATH 


SAVE 


3 ROOMS ANDGATH 
x \ a = 


Pp 7 =a 


BUILDING 


MATERIAL 
NEEDS 


NZ 


IBARGAINS! 


f Camp Sheathing Boards, All 
guaranteed sound, mixed 
widths. Good as new, for 
OE ra 1000 Se 
costs $ per 

ft. Our PriCe.......cccvee 25 


New Spruce Wall Board 2 
guaranteed not to warp. ‘Real - 
» Bargain. Believe our price is 
lowest. in U. 8. Various 
sizes. Special per 300 
WOQIRGi tisarssecncasconss tae 
Af New Oak Flooring. 94”x11%4"” 
No. 1 shipped direct to you 
from leading mill. Freight 
Prepaid to your sta- $580 


BARGAINS! 


New White Pine Bevel Siding. 
6” wide. Big Bargain. Regu- 
lar price about $60. oa 


2x4, 2x6, 2x8, short lengths, 
Hundred uses around farm 
or factory only, with carload 
a per 1000 

Guaranteed Paints. Best qual- 
ity. It not satisfied we re- 
place, furnish labor. Color 
cards free. As low $245 
GB POP Bal. .coscscserownss — 


Free Catalo 


tion, per 100 sq. ft... =. 
New Fir Beaded Ceiling. Ordi- et ae 


nary price $55. Our =e 
price per 1000 ft.....- $38 |lsumm 


yards. Over 40,000 satisfied customers. Weship 


coupon to nearest branch. 


MAIN YARD: 


Camden, N. J. Maryland Illinois 


Send for Our Big Free Catalog Today 


We quarantee satisfaction. Visit our Branch even a petane tt ate ar ae 


Mail This Coupon 


| Frank Harris Sons Co., Inc. 


by freight anywhere from point nearest you; or 
by truck at small extra cost. Act todays Send, 


FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., Inc. 
2345S. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
6thand Jackson Camp Meade Camp Grant 


pages, 50 house designs, gar- 
ages, poultry houses, Millwork 
bargains, doors, windows, roof- 
ing. Save $500 to $2500. 


2345 8. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IL +” 
Department HD-310 Fed I 
Without obligationsend me eg free catalog. 


4 


a 


Pass C5 be ERS See Tee Re OT pad SPL MF er ONG a eae RP ae 
% 
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Bceceeeraa i 
ANT TTT 

fANTAMnn ANAT 

WEE 


“Muscled” . 


like a pile driver 


UST as its ‘‘muscles of steel’’ give tremendous 
hitting power to a pile driver without adding 
unnecessary weight— - 

The ‘‘muscles’’ or ribs of tough, live rubber give 
remarkable wearing strength to Top Notch Buddy 
Boots without adding extra weight. 

Examine a pair of these boots. See for yourself 
how the muscles, tough as whalebone, strengthen 
the uppers and prevent them from cracking. Note 
how light and comfortable the boots are. And as 
for wear—your dealer will stand behind them to 
the limit ! 

Soles and heels are double thick. The rubber strip rein- 
forcement next to the sole fortifies another vital point of 
wear. The trim shaped leg prevents your foot from sliding 
up and down. 

You get the most for your money in wear and comfort 
when you buy a Buddy! 


Rubber footwear for all the family 
BooTs, arctics, heavy and light rubbers, all stylesand sizes 
for men, women and children. Made with unusual care 
to safeguard our 26 years’ record for building durable, 
distinctive footwear. Ask for Top Notch Rubber Foot- 
wear by name and look for the Top Notch Cross. The best 
stores carry it or will get it at your request. 
THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 


Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear < 
Beacon Falls Connecticut 


A GUARANTEE Pe OF MILEAGE 


OP NOTCH 


The First Silo in Americ 


LTHOUGH Dr. Manly Meyers 
erected two experimental silos 
in 1875, it remained for Fran- 

cis Morris of Maryland in 1876 to 
build the first silo to be used as a 
storage for winter feed for a herd. 
By 1878 he is reported to have fed a 
thousand head of cattle on corn si- 
lage as their winter ration. 

“T made use of Indian corn as win- 
ter feed as long ago as 1876,” wrote 
Mr. Morris in 1880. ‘I cut it into 
short pieces about three-quarters of 
an inch long and put it in silos pre- 
pared for it. The advantage of this 
crop is so great that it must change 
the agriculture of every corn-growing 
country. Cattle and sheep will be 
raised on every farm to an extent 
heretofore not thought of. Bury your 
feed in silos, and when winter comes 


feed your stock upon it, and when. 


you have tried it once you will never 
allow yourselves to be without it. I 
have used it four seasons, every time 
with complete success, and I know it 
has multiplied the value of our land 
three or fourfold. It will require 
one ton a month for each cow, and all 
animals will thrive and do well on it.” 

“Thirty years ago,” says a writer 
in the Country Gentleman of July, 
1880, “I visited Europe. Being in 
the neighborhood of a French agri- 
cultural school, I had the curiosity to 
visit the farm. One of the first 
things I saw was a silo of beet leaves 
that was opened to give the fodder 
to some working oxen. It was in 
May, and the leaves had been put 
down the previous fall. The leaves 
came out a brownish color, with a 
peculiar but agreeable smell, and as 
they were forked over to the cattle, 
they were eaten with evident relish. 


‘The practice is nothing new, only of 


late it has become a ‘boom.’ ” 


Writing in 1880 Mr. O. B. Potter of 
New York says, “I have practiced the 
system of silage for three years. He 
was probably the first New York man 


233 days of the record periods. 


ten calves. 


BESS JOHANNA ORMSBY, AN UNUSUAL COW 


ESS is a 12-year-old daughter of the Holstein bull, Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes, and has just completed her fourth 7-day ree: 
ord above 82 lbs. of butterfat (40 lbs. butter). In addition te 

these four short time records and three others that are very good ones, 
she has six long time records as follows: 17,801 Ibs. milk, 705.8 lbs, 
butterfat in 365 days as a 2-year-old; 21,380 lbs. milk, 834.9 Ibs. but: 
terfat in 305 days, as a 4-year-old; 21,518 lbs. milk, 829.54 Ibs. fat in 
305 days as a 5-year-old; 19,791 lbs. milk, 802.34 lbs. fat in 305 days 
at 6 years; 30,143 lbs. milk, 1,198.09 lbs. butterfat in 365 days as ar 
8-year-old; and 17,023 Ibs. milk, 774.79 Ibs. fat in 305 days at 9% 
years. During her 805-day records she carried calf from 193 days tc 


Bess Johanna Ormsby was bred by E. C. Schroeder, Minnesota’ 
and is owned by Winterthur Farms of Delaware, She has droppet 


March 10, 1927 


a 
to build a silo. The same rood 
J. B. Brown of New York repoi| 
“Mr. Mills of New Jersey, Mr. Pot 
of New York, and Mr. Bailey | 
Massachusetts all unite in their tei. 
mony as to the success of this exj 
ment. Mr. Goffart, of France, 
long ago as 1876, received the d| 
oration of honor for the preservat| 
of maize as green fodder by ensilz 
which is today a solved probl«| 
thanks to his persevering and suces 
ful experiment.” sae 

The first publication on silage © 
issued by the U. S. Department 
Agriculture in 1876, upon read 
which Mr. Levi Gilbert of Wiscon| 
dug and filled a trench silo with ¢ 
the following year. The first ab 
ground silo in Wisconsin was built 
stone and grout in 1880 by Dr. L 
Weeks of Oconomowoe and he im 
diately became a strong advocate 
silage. The same year Mr. Ji 
Steele of Waukesha County used }| 
of his root cellar for a silo and 
so well pleased with it that he bui 
silo the next year that saw conti 
ous service until as late as 1921. © 


G. R. Frampton in his opening 
dress at a meeting of the Califor) 
Dairy Council, outlined the hist} 
and growth of California dairyiy, 
“California dairying is 230 years 
this year,” said Frampton, “forj 
was in 1697 that Father Kino, a Jer 
it Priest, brought into California 
first cattle for breeding purpo 
Early laws forbade the killing 
cows, and the cattle belonging to & 
missionaries multiplied rapidly. } 
day California’s milch cows al 
number 603,000. Scientific meth 
and the importation of pure-b 
stock have combined to make Cali: 
nia renowned throughout the cour 
for its marvelous herds. Last jy 
California cows produced an aver? 
of 220 Ibs. of fat per cow and ch 
tributed $126,000,000 to the econ 
ic life of the state.” Be 


if 
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fr Economical Transportation 


he 
e/ CHE 
A 
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eautiful Chevrolet 


in Cheorolet History ! 
ahostof } amazingly 


improvements | reduced prices! 


Not only does this most beautiful 3 $ 
of all low-priced cars offer new The Touring 5 2 5 
paneled and beaded Fisher or Roadster . ‘ 
bodies but also many new fine 


car features and mechanical re- $ 
finements such as: 5 9 5 
The Coach . 


Full-Crown Fenders 


New full-crown one-piece fenders add a note $ 
of smartness to the new and supremely beau- 
tiful bodies. 

The Coupe . 


Bullet-type Lamps 


Modish new bullet-type head and cowl lamps 
add a pleasing touch of beauty and style. $ 9 
AC Oil Fiiter The Sedan . 6 


A new AC oil filter removes all dirt from the 
oil supply—assuring greater oil mileage and a 


at: fact 
minimum of motor wear. Th S rt $ 
AC Air Cleaner | Gaprclet , ey, 1 5 


A new AC air cleaner safeguards motor parts 
from excessive wear by removing all dust and 


grit from air passing through carburetor and $ 7 5 
into the engine. 
New Tire Carrier The Landau 4 
A new tire carrier of improved design is 
mounted on the frame—entirely free from the 1-Ton Truck $49 5 
body. (Chassis Only) 
New Door Handles | ¥2-Ton Truck $395 


New remote control door handles—handily SChassis Only) 


located in center of doors—provide a beauty 
and convenience feature new to low-price x Balloon Tires now standard on all 
d 


field. models. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


dhe 


Better 
Ignition 


eabee 
~ 
7 


Fights Corn Borer _ 
—Pays a Profit 


Rowell Trojan Ensilage Cutter 
actually helps fight the dreaded 
Corn Borer. It blows this 
pest into the silo, where it can 
do no harm. 


There are a dozen other good reasons 
why you should owna Rowell Trojan. 
For example: Cut your ensilage when 
the corn is right which means better 
| ensilage. Fill your silo at your own con- 
venience, not at someone else’s. Save 
money by doing your own silo filling. 
Make money by filling your neighbor’s 
silos. You get a cutter with a guaran- 
| teed-for-life flywheel, Hyatt roller 
bearings and other equally important 
features that assure years of satisfac- =} 
tory service. 10 H. P. engine, or 
equal power, runs it. : 


Writg for catalog and free copy of 
valuable Gov- 
ernment Silage 
Bulletins Index. 


Since 18 70. ; 
The 1.B. ROWELL Co. 


m 1311 Lincoln Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


Vi 


but no increase 
in Z engine prices 


The ever-reliable ‘‘Z’? Engine has been 
made betterthanever by thehightension 
rotary magnetoillustrated above. This 
magneto—built by Fairbanks-Morse 
and fully guaranteed—assures a fat, hot 
spark and makes easy starting a reality. 
It is a magneto that is self-oiling, dust- 
proof and waterproof—the only rotary 
high tension magneto ever installed as 
standard equipment on an engine of 
this type. It has been proved in use on 
65,000 ‘‘Z’’ Engines. 

Under ordinary conditions this type 
of magneto would be too costly for in- 
stallation on a small engine. But by 
manufacturing our own magneto on a 
volume production basis we are able to 
equip the ‘‘Z”’ Engine with this magneto 
at no increase in price. 

Remember that this is only one out- 
standing feature of many in an engine 
that would still be second to none even 
if not so equipped! 

Coupon brings interesting details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. 
Prices, Cash} 2hp. battery equipt $ 48.50 
f.o.b. factory. | 2 hp. magneto equipt 58.50 


Add freight | 3 hp. magneto equipt 101.00 
to your town. | 6 hp. magneto equipt 153.00 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE 
“7” Engines 


POT TPAT ELAN Lh DA hhhhhahhhalhaabenbeds| 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., Dept 8401, 
_ 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


With no obligation send free description 
of F-M ‘‘Z” Engines. 
\ 
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Why Not Grow Some Wheat Instead of All Oats? 


E. J. DELWICHE, Wisconsin Experiment Station ‘a 


Wee at the present 


time, is not a wheat coun- 

try. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to make it one. 
That is, we certainly do not want to 
go back to the days when wheat was 
grown year in and year out without 
any rotation. That kind of a sys- 
tem of farming with wheat, or with 
oats, corn, or potatoes, cannot last. 
All crops, including wheat, should be 
grown in rotation and in Wisconsin, 
in the main, with the purpose of 
feeding the bulk of them to our flocks 
and herds. It is said that the feed 
bill which the Wisconsin farmer pays 
for purchased feeds on which he has 
to pay the freight and at least one 
dealer’s profit is something tremen- 
dous, that it amounts to something 
like $40,000,000 annually. 

Good feeding implies a range of 
feeds, for this is not only necessary 
to balance up the ration but to fur- 
nish a variety as well. Recent ex- 
perimental tests in the state and 
elsewhere have shown that greater 
attention should be paid to the min- 
eral content of the feeds that we 
supply to our live stock. Feeds that 
are low in lime or low in phosphorus 
are likely to bring disastrous results 
if fed exclusively. Bran, for years 
and years, has been a mainstay in 
making up rations for dairy cattle. 
Its high protein content and relative- 
ly high percentages of lime and phos- 
phorus make it a feed that is hard 
to beat. Bran prices in recent years, 
however, have been and. continue 
now to be somewhat prohibitive. Be- 
cause bran has been selling from $28 
to $35 per ton, farmers in recent 
years have not fed this feed to any 
great extent, the reason being that 
they cannot quite see how to pay the 
feed bill and still have a profit. Now, 
then, what can be done in the mat- 
ter? The answer to this is that the 
farmer can, at the present time, grow 
his own bran; at least he can grow 
wheat which will make a good sub- 
stitute, either ground up whole and 
mixed with oats, barley, or corn, or 
to be fed after the flour has been ex- 
tracted and used at home, or sold on 
the market. Probably, under pres- 
ent conditions in the state, for some 
time the wheat grown will be fed by 
mixing as mentioned above. 

In 1911 a new strain of wheat was 
originated that changes the spring 
wheat growing situation very ma- 
terially. Reports we have on file 
give yields for fields ranging in size 
from five to ten acres of from 25 to 
40 bushels per acre. Please bear in 
mind that such yields of wheat cor- 
respond: with’ yields of oats of from 
50 to 80 bushels. Were these re- 
ports for one year only, not much 
significance could be attached to 
them. This new wheat which was 
named Progress, because of its being 
a decided advance over other varie- 
ties grown in the state, is strongly 
resistant to rust. That explains the 
fact that it yields well year in and 
year out. It is subject to fluctua- 
tions in yield, just as oats or barley 
are, but chiefly due to a lack of mois- 
ture or a lack of fertility, not be- 
cause of its being subject to rust. 
Rust has been the chief cause why 
Wisconsin wheat yields have re- 
mained low. Progress wheat has 
proven to be at least 50 per cent 
more resistant to rust than such va- 
rieties as Marquis, Fife, Bluestem, or 
Durum. It is also a high protein 
wheat and in this respect being some- 
what superior to Marquis. That 
makes it a very fine feed, indeed. 

Progress wheat which was first dis- 


seminated from the northern branch 
stations where it originated, is now 


grown quite extensively in several 
Wisconsin counties, both north and 
south. We how have wheat areas 
where this variety is grown in Doug- 
las, Bayfield, and Ashland Counties 
in the north; in Door, Brown, Ke- 
waunee, and Manitowoc Counties in 
the eastern section of the state; in 
Marathon and Wood Counties in the 
central section; in St. Croix, Polk, 
and Burnett in the western section, 
and in Winnebago, Fond du Lac, Jef- 
ferson, and Grant Counties in the 
southern section. Thus, farmers 
wishing to grow wheat need not send 
any great distance to secure seed 
stock. The names of farmers and 
seedsmen who have seed of this va- 
riety to sell can be obtained by send- 
ing to the experiment station for a 
list. 

Wheat and oats make a very good 
mixture from the standpoint of grain 
produced, both in quantity and qual- 
ity. This Progress wheat is stiff- 
strawed, not at all subject to lodging 
and for this reason, alone, we be- 
lieve that it is desirable to grow as a 
mixture with oats. Farmers in the 
western section of the state who fol- 
low this practice report some very 
good results. We suggest sowing one 
bushel of wheat to one or one and 
one-half bushels of oats per acre. 
Progress wheat ripens about as soon 
as our early varieties of oats. It ean 
be sown, however, with later varie- 
ties as it is not subject to shattering 
and can stand for a few days after 
ripening until such oats as Ped. No. 1 
or even Swedish Select are ready 
to cut. It makes a good combination 
to mix with such oats as Forward for 
the northern and northeastern sec- 
tions of the state, with No. 1 in all 
sections and with Wis. No. 7 (Kher- 
son) in the more southerly localities. 


Whether Wisconsin will some time 
in the future come back as a large 
producer of wheat and to the extent 
of selling wheat on the market, is 
not so sure at the present time. That 


America.”’ 


“ONE OF THE BEST THRESHING FLOORS IN AMERICA” Be 
At least it was so-called about the year 1750 by its owner, John Beale Bordeley 
lawyer and planter of Maryland. The illustration is from a pictorial history of th 
United States issued by the Yale University Press under the title, “The Pageant ¢ 
Five of the proposed fifteen volumes have been issued. | E 
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the farmers who are working go, 
grades of loam and clay soils miss | 
opportunity by not growing spri) 
wheats, seems plain to the writ 
There is no question at all but tt 
the home-grown wheat kernel can | 
made to supply the needed phosphi 
us in our dairy rations. In view 
the fact that we now have a spri| 
wheat that can be grown successf 
ly with very little loss from the | 
fects of stem rust, it seems that 
culture of this valuable crop shor 
be increased. For the immedi: 
present at least, we shall prol 

want to limit the growing of wi 
for live stock, and principally as 
for dairy cattle. The future 


tent of growing wheat to suppl 
own tables. . 


Silo Filling Easy — 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We w 
suggest to Emet H. Hobson tha 
wants to find an easy way to 
silo, adjust the blower so that the 
lage drops into the middle of thes, | 
He can then send the men hunt; 
gophers, if he has nothing else : 
them to do. Unless the goats ) 
wanted for flavoring purposes, he (; 
feed them on tin cans, fly nets, ¢ 

For the past two years we 
filled our two 16-foot silos with| 
having anybody in the silo. On 
in the silo is asnuisance, and twe 
worse, and we would not boar 
best man for that work. 

Filling silos is one of the 
jobs on our farm. The engine d 
the filler which cuts up the corn! 
the field, and in heavy corn a loai 
ready to be taken to the silo in 1§) 
15 minutes. A crew of five ment 
boys and three teams is large ent 
to do this work. I know of on 


their wives filled two large silos. 
Wisconsin. HENRY A. OCHNSE] 


_ 


Kansas Students Hold Dairy 
Show 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Members of 
she student Dairy Club at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College de- 
vided several weeks ago that they 
wished to start an annual fitting and 
showing contest of dairy cattle. The 
vesult of their decision and united ef- 
‘orts was the Agg-K-ies Dairy Show 
veld February 9 at Manhattan. The 
late selected was especially appropri. 
te in that many cattle breeders and 


s 
bs 
ied 3 
. 


Dick Stumbo holding B. M’s Bangora 
Melrose with which he won sweepstakes 
award in the recent fitting and showing 
contest at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 


ther visitors were present for Farm 
and Home Week at the College. 

This first Agg-K-ies Dairy Show 
was decidedly successful. Only eleven 
lays previous to the final showing 52 
2ontestants drew animals of the col- 
lege dairy herd by lot and started 
the work of fitting, yet when these 
same contestants lined up their en- 
ries for the judges’ final approval it 
was almost necessary to consult reg- 
stration papers to identify some of 
she original entries. The improve- 
nent was decidedly beyond the 
-udge’s expectations and the crowd 
»f spectators voiced their approval of 
he contestants’ intensive efforts by 
requent applause. 

For convenience in showing, the en- 
sries were grouped into twelve class- 
as, three of each of the four major 
lairy breeds. The winners of the 
»reed classes competed for champion 
showman of the breed and the four 
preed champion showmen came back 
jor sweepstake honors and a silver 
yup offered by a local creamery and 
she Dairy Club. Many other small 
oreed and cash prizes were awarded 
m addition to ribbons. The awards 
were based 50 per cent on improve- 
ment in condition and 50 per cent on 
showmanship. 

Dick Stumbo, showing the French 

‘up winner, B. M’s Bangora Melrose, 
vas champion showman of Ayrshires 
ind later received the sweepstakes 
ward over all other contestants. 
3tumbo is a Sophomore in college and 
laims Iola as his home town. George 
Jarls, a short course student, was a 
lose contender for high honors hay- 
ng previously been acclaimed cham. 
ion Holstein showman with a splen- 
lidly fitted two-year-old heifer. <A 
sranddaughter of the late Fern’s 
Nexford Noble helped Hugh Richwine 
© win premier honors in the Jersey 
lassification, while Fred Schultis 
showed a Guernsey cow to the final 
ward in that breed. ; 
_ Judges for the contest were Clem 
Zoung, well known Holstein breeder; 
» W. Linn, extension dairyman; and 
’rofessor H. W. Cave of the dairy 
epartment. 


_ Kansas. R. H. Ltsx. 


. e ° . . 
Nisconsin Holstein Meeting 


This year for the first time the Hol- 
vein-Friesian Association of Wiscon- 
-n made of their annual meeting a 
Wo-day affair and a very satisfactory 
ieeting it proved to be. The attend. 
nce was good,—33 counties of the 
‘ate were represented,—the program 
‘as both entertaining and instruc. 
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Get these 
facts firmly in 


THIS IS WHAT ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 
MEANS TO THE LIGHT CAR BUYER 


The Whippet is the only light car nationally equipped with 4-wheel 


brakes. 


The Whippet is the most economical car on the market. 
The Whippet has all the speed you will ever want. 
The Whippet has more leg-room than any other light car. 
The Whippet is the smartest appearing light car. 


The Whippet has established a new National Economy Record, 
averaging 43.28 miles per gallon in a 3,559 mile coast-to-coast trip. 


The Whippet has standard tread with ample road clearance. 


Now at these remarkable reduced prices, the Whippet is 
more than ever the leader in light car value. 


‘coach, "625 


tive, and a majority of the breeders 
who came not only stayed both days, 
but seemed to enjoy themselves all the 
time they were there. 

The meeting was held Feb. 15—16 

at Oconomowoc, Wis., with the Wau- 
kesha Co. breeders acting as hosts. 
' At the business meeting, following 
the reports of the officers, there was 
quite a discussion of the public sale 
question with the final result that the 
president was instructed to appoint 
a committee to study the question and 
to formulate public sale policies which 
are to be later presented to the asso- 
ciation for adoption. 

A plan of selective registration for 
bulls based on the Canadian system 
was endorsed and a resolution was 
passed favoring an increase in the 
tariff on cheese. 

The breeders voted unanimously to 


4 


invite the National Association to 
Milwaukee for its 1928 meeting. 

John D. Jones, Jr., S. H. Bird, 
Chas. Vander Schaaf, and Ellsworth 
McKinney were elected directors. The 
officers elected for 1927 are F. J. 
Southcott, president; Chas. Vander 
Schaaf, vice-president; Jno. Wueth- 
rich, treasurer; and L. L. Oldham, 
secretary. 


Food for Newlyweds 


The bride and the goom were visit- 
ing in San Francisco. They stopped 
at a restaurant where a flip young 
waitress served them. 

“Would you care for some honey- 
moon salad?” she asked. 

“What is it?” asked the confused 
groom. 

“Just lettuce alone,’ replied the 
waitress. 


Touring $625; Roadster $695; Coupe $625; Sedan $725; Landau 
$755, f.0. b. factory. Prices and specifications subject to 
change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


Send for 
\ BulletinNo.29R 
Itis FREE 


874 Clinton St. Estab.1867 — MILY/AUKEE, WIS. 
= <TR Sate | 


Does” Not Handle Goods 


If Your 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


Dealer 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING C0,“ 


f 


a 
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Youll find 


in bod Og 
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these tires 
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HE regular Kelly-Springfield tire is built now, as it always 
has been, for the man who is satisfied with nothing short 
_of the best the market affords. 


For those who do not need the extra durability of the regular 
Kelly product, but who do want to get real value in a lower priced 
tire, Kelly builds the Buckeye, a sturdy, full-ply, full-size tire that 
compares favorably with many other tires offered at higher prices. 


Whether you want the very best, or whether you simply want 
good honest tires at a modest price, you can purchase any tire 
marked ‘‘Made by Kelly-Springfield”’ with the fullest confidence 
that your money can’t buy anything better. 


The regular Kelly tire costs no more than any of the well-known 


makes. 


The Buckeye costs less. 


You can’t go wrong on either. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town.’ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
NEW YORK 


KELLY 


‘One 
| Lever! Locks | 
y4 t050 Cows 


and Plants and Pkt. Giant 

Pansy Sent FREE. Best 

| New Seeds sure to grow, at 

rices, Gardeners asic 
holesale List. 


No. 15 Bilk.. Rockford,Ill. 


CLOVER: 


by buying now. Act quickly. Crop short, market ad. 

vancing. Most Grass Seed will bak igher. Have won- 
derful value in high grade tested lowa_ grown Clover. 
Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Hubam, Timothy and all 
farm sceds, Our prices save you moncy. Don’t wait and pay 
more money, Write to.'ay for Free Samples special prices and 
132 page eataloz, also offering everything gardenand nursery line. 


BERRY SEED CO., Box 55,. CLARINDA, IOWA 


Aves AR TAGS 


= ‘sirongest Ear Tag.on the market. Easily 


lone operation. Suffi 
ess and number. 


attached 
for name, add? 
Write for free samples 
Inter-Mtn. Machine Stamp Wks., Inc. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


cient space 


SPRINGFIELD 
PNEUMATIC 


‘THE greatest time-saving convenience 
ever invented in barn equipment is the 
West Bend Automatic Stanchion with 
locking, releasing] lever—the original, lev- 
er-operated, swinging stanchion. Costs no 
more than ordinary stanchions that 
must be closed and opened singly by hand. It also assures safety 
in aye up or releasing cows. 


TIRES 
(Vest 2ehe KLOERARN 


EQUIPMENT 


One throw of the lever locks or 
releases the entire row of cows, controls 
from 2 to 50 stanchions. Cow stops are 
operated at the same time, guiding the cows 
into the stanchions. Enthusiastic owners 
everywhere. Write today for big free catalog show- 
ing complete line of West Bend Barn Equipment. 


(Sold with or without elevator) 


Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind all kinds 
oF ee ta wave conicale 
aped grinders. ifferent from 
all others. Handiest to fuse and 
Lightest Running (Og: circular 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
Send today for Free Catalog 
N.P.D.8OWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind.t 


sue Say 
SS New Method” 


* FARM MILL 


or equal power. 

grain and roug 

at about half € the speed of 

others. Grinds faster and 

finer. Noscreens—no burrs 

—no gears—no friction—no 

heating. Even nails and wire 

won’t damage. Easy to op- 

erate. Catalog Folder Free. 
PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 

1310 N. Kostner Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘Foot and Mouth Disease — 


Commission Gives Results — 


HE highly infectious nature of 
foot and mouth disease virus, 
the extremely small size of its 

active agent, and its ability to escape 
identification as to its true nature are 
the outstanding results of the year’s 
study by the American commission 
which went to Europe in 1925 to 
study foot and mouth disease and is 


now preparing its official report. 


The commission comprises. Dr. 
Harry W. Schoening of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Dr. Jacob Traum of the University 
of California, and Dr. Peter K. Olits- 
ky of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. By a special act 
of Congress the commission was em- 
powered to conduct studies of foot 
and mouth disease abroad with the 
hope of obtaining information to be 
used in suppressing most effectively 
any outbreaks of the malady that 
may occur in the United States. The 
dangers of experimenting with the 
foot and mouth disease virus in the 
United States were considered too 
great to permit studies in this coun- 
try. On the other hand, officials in 
European countries where the dis- 
ease is constantly present welcomed 
the investigations of the American 
commission and gave assistance. 


Virus Extremely Active 


Though highly technical, the find- 
ings of the commission show briefly 
that the virus of foot and mouth dis- 


ease is extremely active and danger- 


ous. It produced the disease experi- 
mentally when diluted as much as one 
part in ten million. The organism is 
too small to be seen by the most pow- 
erful microscopes. As further proof 
of its minuteness, the investigators 
found that centrifugal force for two 
hours at from 2,500 to 3,000 revolu- 
tions per minute failed to throw the 
organism out of solution. 

The resistance of foot and mouth 
disease virus to strong antiseptics 
also proved to be surprisingly great. 
Whereas 60 per cent alcohol kills or- 
dinary bacteria within a minute it 
failed to destroy the virus of foot 
and mouth disease in 26 hours. The 
virus also showed abnormal resist- 
ance to other antiseptics, such as ace- 


tone, bichloride of mercury, and cre-. 


sol. 

Reporting that “foot and mouth 
disease is one of the most contagious 
diseases known,” the commission 
further notes that in hay or in gar- 
den soil it remained living for at least 
25 days and the infective agent may 
persist for longer periods under fa- 
vorable conditions for its protection. 

The commission’s work included 
studies of immunity and the suscepti- 
bility of many kinds of experimental 
animals. The causative agent of foot 
and mouth disease appears to be sep- 
arate from any of the known kinds of 
bacteria of the ordinary species and 
has baffled artificial cultivation by 
any means now available. The com- 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE INVESTIGATORS AT STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


Left to right: Dr. Louis Boez, French collaborator; and the American commissio 
Dr. Peter K. Olitsky, Dr. Harry W. Schoening, and Dr. Jacob Traum. 
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mission’s attempts to produce an 
tive artificial immunity against f 
and mouth disease were unsuccessfu 

Highly technical studies showed. 
that the electric charge of the virus is 
positive and that the electric charge 
influenced the passage of the vi 
through certain types of filter materi- 
als. This group of studies, though 
showing the active agent of the 
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EXPERIMENTAL PENS BUILT FOR 
INVESTIGATIONS OF FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE AT ALFORT, 
FRANCE 


The carrier shown is used for removal | 
of manure. Other containers are used — 
for feed and necessary supplies. 


rus to be extremely small, indica 
that it is not of a fluid character. 


Carriers of the Disease 


In cattle studies, active virus 
found in the saliva before any lesio 
of the disease were observed. Oth 
workers also have reported the abil. 
ity of animals in the fever stage to 
infect others before external signs are 
seen. The earthworm could not | 
implicated as a carrier. 

In many respects the virus of foo ot 
and mouth disease was found to 
semble that of vesicular stomati 
and both produced similar signs in| 
guinea pigs, cattle, and swine. Hom 
es, however, are resistant to foot a 
mouth disease but are susceptible 
vesicular stomatitis. Hence, the ho 
can be regarded as the best test. ani- 
mal on which to make a diagno | 
when either disease is suspected. — 

The American commission 
formed most of its work at Stras- 
bourg, France, where Dr. Louis B a 
of the Institut d’Hygiene, acted as 
collaborator. Other studies were made 
at Alfort, France, with the valua ot 
assistance of Professor Vallee. | These 
and other officials supplied experi- 
mental animals and aided the Ameri: 
can scientists in studying the most 
promising methods and results of Et 
ropean investigators, as a basis for 
the commission’s experiments. In ad: 
dition to experimental work the com: f 
mission made special studies of the 
extent of the disease and methods of) 
control in a number of the countries 
of Europe. Countries visited wer 


| good milk in the United States. 


France, Germany, England, Den- 


mark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary. 


Slaughter Method Most Effective 


A close scrutiny of methods used 
in Europe for controlling foot and 
mouth disease by rigid quarantines 
showed that even the severest form of 
quarantine is relatively ineffective 
‘compared with.the prompt slaughter 
of diseased and exposed animals, as 
practiced in the United States. Ku- 
‘ropean officials with whom the Amer- 
ican scientists discussed methods of 
‘combating foot and mouth disease 
agreed that, when its extent is lim- 
ited to a small percentage of the ani- 
mals, the slaughter and clean-up 
‘method is the only effective one, be- 
‘sides being the most economical.—U. 


‘S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


English Costs of Producing 
| Grade A Milk 


Producers of clean milk in Eng- 
land are having a hard time to con- 
vince consumers that the prices be- 
ing paid are not enough to cover the 
extra costs of producing such milk, 


according to a new 60-page book by 


V. Liversage of the Agricultural Re- 
search Department of Oxford Uni- 
versity. The data included in the dis- 
cussion, while of English origin, may 
be of some interest to producers ef 
The 


purpose of the author, however, is in 


defense of producers and directed 


to the consideration of consumers. 


In so many words the author says 
that if consumers demand good milk 
either they will have to pay more 
money for it or producers will have 


lower production costs. 


Thesbook sells for 70 cents a copy 
and may be secured from Hoard’s 


-Dairyman Book Department. 


Equity Women’s Auxiliary 
We feel more publicity should be 


/ given to the work of the Women’s 


Auxiliary to the American Society of 


| Equity, Co-op., as it is of vital im- 


» portance to all farmers. 


Their slo- 


‘gan is, “Profitable Prices for Farm 
| Products,” which means better living 
: conditions and happier homes, better 
| clothes, recreation, music, and good 


books for the members of the home. 
Our aim is that all farm families 


_ shall enjoy the same privileges. We 


ask no favors other than other work- 
ers do, through finding cost of pro- 


' duction on farm products, based up- 


on an eight-hour day, the same as oth- 


_er industries, and that the farmer’s 
_ dollar now having only 83c purchas- 
ing value may have the same value in 
_ buying power that other business has. 


Our agricultural colleges should work 
along this line of finding cost of pro- 
duction. To this end we urge organi- 
zation and co-operation—more direct 
co-operation between the farmer and 
consumer—in this way making both 
their dollars go further by saving the 
middleman’s profit. Also, by co-op- 
erative buying in large quantities of 
staple products used on the farm, 
such as coal, flour, feed, salt, etc., 
farmers can buy more cheaply, there. 
by again making their dollar reach 
- further. 

Unity and co-operation should be- 
gin in the home of every American 
family, for there rests the foundation 
of our nation, for “the farmer feeds 
them all.” 

We feel our Women’s Auxiliary is 
doing a worthy work and more aux- 
iliaries should be organized. Every 
local A. S. of E. should have one in 
connection, for they are a power and 
strength for good by standing behind 
their husbands in their efforts to or- 
ganize. They help to make the local 
meetings interesting by taking care 
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of the social end—arranging pro- 
grams, serving lunches and doing all 
in their power to help make farm life 
broader, richer, and happier and more 
worth while in their respective com- 
munities, as well as trying to benefit 
all agriculture nationally. 
Wisconsin. (Mrs.) F. MEvVILLE. 


Too Much Protein 


I intend to feed to Guernsey cows a 
grain mixture composed of 400 lbs. of 
corn and cob meal, 200 lbs. each of 
ground oats and barley, 200 Ibs. each 
of cottonseed meal and gluten feed. 
This mixture is to be fed with good 
alfalfa hay. Will it make a properly 
balanced ration? 

Sparland, Il. Cc. L. M. 

The grain mixture contains more 
protein than is necessary when fed 
with alfalfa hay as the only rough- 
age. A mixture containing not over 
10 per cent of digestible protein sup- 
plies plenty of this nutrient. Such a 
mixture may be made of 400 lbs. of 
corn and cob meal, 200 Ibs. each of 
ground oats and barley, and 50 lbs. 
each of cottonseed meal and gluten 
feed. In fact if liberal amounts of the 
alfalfa hay are consumed, 20 to 25 
Ibs. per head daily, a mixture of equal 
parts of corn and cob meal, ground 
oats, and barley will supply enough 
protein to properly balance the ration. 


Flax With Small Grain 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Tests with 
flax and small grain seed together 
show that in Canada, as well as in 
some states in the Northwest, it is 
possible to get larger yields of grain 
than from small grain alone. But 
such results can not be expected ev- 
erywhere, as three years of testing in 
Ohio indicate. The table gives results 
of the tests which were started in 1923. 

The varieties of barley and oats 
used in this test are the ones that 
have given the highest yield in variety 
tests at the Station. Fulghum oats 
and Oderbrucker barley ripen at about 
the same time and, therefore, are ideal 
varieties for growing together. Mar- 
quis spring wheat is used because seed 
of this variety is readily available on 
the market and is likely to be the one 
that Ohio farmers would secure. The 
flax used is Linota, a high seed-yield- 
ing variety from North Dakota. 

In this test, oats outyielded barley, 
and spring wheat yielded much lower 
than either oats or barley. This is in 
agreement with previous tests on the 
station farm at Wooster and on nine 
outlying test farms in the state. Oats 
alone produced more grain, more di- 
gestible crude protein, and more total 
digestible nutrients than any other 
crop grown singly or in combination. 
The yields of grain were in the follow- 
ing order: oats, oats and flax, oats and 
barley, barley and flax, barley, barley 
and spring wheat, spring wheat, 
spring wheat and flax, spring wheat 
and oats, flax. 

The yields of total digestible nutri- 
ents in order were oats, oats and flax, 
barley and flax, oats and barley, bar- 
ley, spring wheat, barley and spring 
wheat, flax, wheat and flax, wheat and 
oats. 
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THEFULLER 


AUXILIARY TRANSMISSION 
FOR FORD TRUCKS 


DDS 
SELECTIVE 
GEAR RANGE 
TO PLANETARY 
CONVENIENCE 


HE Ford Truck planetary transmission 
and the FULLER form an ideal combi- 
nation that has all the planetary’s virtues, 
plus the big features of sliding gear control. 


SAI 


Sh 


SS 


CO 7} 


q 


SG 


Equipped with this unit your truck will have 
the flexibility of four speeds forward and 
two reverse. It will have abundant pulling 
ability. Transmission bands will last several 
times aglong. Yet your truck will retain the 
_ easy sure control, the rapid change of speeds, 
the quick acting reverse, and the efficient service brake that make 

i the planetary so well adapted to farm work. 


The FULLER gives you a speed for every road condition. You 
have the regular Ford high for level stretches—an intermediate for 
plowed fields or ordinary hills—the regular Ford low ‘for steeper 


hills, and a double low for deep sand, 
FULLER 


mud holes, and heavy grades. 
FEATURES 


This unit also gives you 80% more 
Four Speeds Forward—Two Reverse. 


pulling ability, enough to take 4,000 
pound loads without overstraining 
your truck. 


No Neutral Position (Ford Brakes 
Always Available.) ; 
No Added Strain on Motor, Uni- The FULLER is speeding the work and 
versal Joint, or Drive Shaft. cutting costs on many farms. Yet it is de- 
No Rebuilding Necessary; No Cut- 


signed so simply that it sells for only $60, 
a price well balanced with the original 
cost of the Ford Truck. 


Order one through your Ford dealer. 


PRICE $6022 riccone 


$5.00 Additional West of the Rockies 


ting of Drive Shaft. 
Installation, 2 to 3 Hours; No Spe- 
_cial Tools Needed. 
Very Simple and Easy to Operate. 
Built by Fuller; Largest Manufac- 
turer of Truck and Bus Transmis- 
sions in the World. 
Fully Guaranteed for 
Against All Defects. 
Price—$60, F. O. B. factory. 


FULLER & SONS MFG., C2. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
TRANSMISSION BUILDERS FOR 24 YEARS 


90 Days 


Finest Grinding — Biggest Capacity 


Lowest Operating Cost—Longest Life 


The ‘Jay Bee’? Humdinger Will Outlast 


Heavy steel construction. Practically une 
AnyFeed Mill Made breakable, Lifetime service: Na haere 
Easy Payment Plan 


ives, gears nor rolls to dull or break. No 
See the Humdinger at workon heat, no friction. Does not heat grain. 
your farm without cost to you. Grinds any hay, roughage, or grain—fine 
Prove to your own satisfaction 28 wanted.No peeorene nines depend- 
it’s the best, fastest, mostecon- able. Lowest grinding cost. Unequalled 
mical mill made. 4 sizes—7 29 grinder—feed saver—money maker. 

H.P.to 30 H.P. Ask about Feeding booklet-literature-FREE. Stockin 
» our easy payment plan. 


principal cities. Infringements prosecuted. 
Street, Utica, N. ¥ 


Although three years may not be 
long enough on which to base conclu- 
sions, the indications are that a high 
yielding variety of oats will give a 
larger return to the acre under Ohio 
conditions than any mixture of cereals 
and flax. 

New Jersey. E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 


Wan 


Bring 


Flax and Cereal 


Seeding rate per acre Yield per acre 


Grain Straw protein 


Lbs. Lbs. 
Mee ee a i 2 “ay 1,482 2,352 
Oderbrucker barley, 1 bu. \ 
Fulghum oats, 1 bu. ; 1,607 2,560 
Oderbrucker barley, 1 bu. 
Marquis spring wheat, 1 bu. ) 1,842 2,358 
Fulghum oats, 2 bu. 2,150 2,663 
Marquis spring wheat, 2 bus. 1,340 2,373 
Maui 1,720 2,800 
aaa ap barley, 1 bu. 1,498 2,478 
Pen 3. badon wheat, 1 bu. 1,081 2,222 
Marquis spring wheat, 1 bu. 
Fulghum oats, 1 bu. } 1,057 1,682 
Flax, % bu. 950 2,710 


Mixtures, Wooster [ is thi: rf 
Somarvelousis this amazing new auto invention 
Doubs as to upset all bigsales records 1n the direct sell« 
eee ing field. Salesmen find it a gold-mine for quick, 
ond eat er peta cas $80 a day made with clocks 
Crude hydrates Wheat Barley Flax Oats 20, 00 cae Gutiers Gaerne for this 
; ang = sensational offer, One Minute Demonstration 
‘at x 2. stele ee ee cleaned up $60 his first 
y out. e@ demand is enormous—eve 
Libs. ’ Lbs. % %, %- owner you know will want to buy. pe 
i 043. i iy 29 e . e, 
NE hey a ees Gets-U-Out” Sell LikeWildfire 
yaee Sak oe Reavy ec vee aE sedan pullg 
121.9 947.0 42.65 57.35 over. Attachedinten eccontia Noten Cee 
sk Wedd Ae up wheels to put on—guaranteed to outlast car. 
123.3 (948.7 100.00 FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
—The inventor wants car 
185.9 1,079.9 10.18 89.82 owners to help him intro- 
sp famous Gets-U-Out 
ire i 
150.1 1,068.9 91.21 8.79 ight An halen 
big special offer to send Free 
118.3 782.4 84.74 15.26 Sample set on generousoffer 
trial. Write now for details, A@! 
99.8 705.6 59.97 40.03 THE CHICAGO TIRE 
195.7» 781.4 100.00 LUG COMPANY, 


844-338 W.47thSt.,Chicago 
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“The Cutter That 
Does Not Clog” 


strong appeal to others. 


\“T especially like the ease and security of the adjustment of the 
knives to the shear plate. The third roll is great, especially on loose 
ot crooked corn, and feeding millet or straw.” ... “It takes all the 
corn a man can throw off and practically does its own feeding”... 
“Noiseless and slow-running motion”... “Requires the least power 
of any filler I have knowledge of”. . . “The 34 inch cut makes ensilage 
look like shelled corn.” ... “Will blow ensilage to the clouds, if 
necessary”... “It works perfectly in every way.” 

Your Dealer Will Show You a Model Suited to Your Power 


Send for FREE 1927 Papec Catalog 


your copy NOW. 


(2 


bof C\ Pane _ff 


SS; 
SSN 


—_ 


ad ACES. Z 


\ 
\ 
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f Trouble-free Machine &§ aves One| 
a Farmer Owns” Man 


HAT is how one user, C. A. Rogers, Harford, N. Y., 
describes the Papec Cutter, 


It tells how to put up silage at less cost. 
a Papec pay for itself in one or two seasons. 


\ Papec Machine Company 
116 Main Street - 


“Your Neighbor Has One — 


Tee oe 


Cd ats =, Oe ae 


tf 
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Throws ( 
Ss 


“Most and Blow 


These features make a 


How to make 
Write for 


Shortsville, N. Ys, 
| 


Z| ay 


Over 50 Distributing 
Centers Assure 
Prompt Service 


FREE BOOK ON 
SILOS 


Learn about new Natco Silo—rot 
proof, wind proof, fire proof, prac- 
tically same price as wood. Lasts 
a life time—needs no repairs—a 
permanent improvement that 
makes your farm more. valuable. 
Natco Tile is hard as rock—ever- 


lasting. Reinforced with steel ribs. 
Dead air insulation keeps out frost, 
heat, dampness. Silage stays sweet, 
nourishing. Write for FREE booklet. 


NATIONAL FIRE 
PROOFING ‘COMPANY 
Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W rite Gisrentce $ 


Put down in black and white. what 
YOU want your Silo to be. Then let 
that stand as OUR Guarantee of the 


ll I zee 
METAL SILO 


Modern, Most Practical Silo, 
Usp PER-IZED Metal throughout. 
Many exclusive features. Backed by 
23 years of Experiénce and Responsi- 
bility. Tell us what size silo you want so we 
ean quate factory-to-you prices. Special dis- 
counts on early orders. : 
‘The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
Dept..C London, Obie Est. 1904 
uckeye Brooder Nauses, Corn Cribs, Grain Bins 


day th Before You Build a 


: SILO or Any Other 


Building 


“ Send for our FREE Book on Modern Farm Build- 

ings and Jearn how thousands of far-sighted farmers are put- 
ting up permanent, fire-safe, Kalamazoo Glazed Tile buildings 
et no greater first cost than good frame construction. 

THE OLD RELIABLE KALAMAZOO SILO 
food stave or glazed tile, Kalamazoo tile silos are fire - safe, 
fros*;proof, moisture-proof, and acid-proof— 
the biggest rotit= peyine, opportunity for your 
ferm o! ered any ere today. Pays for itself 
in one year, Don’t wait. Prices are low—right \-< 
now. Sa’ ‘This FREE Silo Book Tells 
Write for it. } 


How a 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO Co. 


Dept_B-S Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Good far Many Neurs of 
Dependable Silo-Filling 


When you invest in an ensi- 
lage cutter, get one that will 
stay with you for years—and 
that will stay on the job 
without shut-downs or trou- 
ble, season after season. 


The Rowell Trojan Ensilage Cutter 
has been designed and built to give 
that kind of saisfaction—many 
years of trouble-free, dependable 
silo-filling ! Its twist-proof steel main 
frame; guaranteed-for-life flywheel 
which carries the knives; smooth- 
running; long-wearing Hyatt roller 
bearings; end-thrust bearings that 
take up play; perfect timing of 
feeder, cutter and blower (the Tro- 
jan feeds, as it cuts, as it blows)— 
no overloading or clogging of any 
part—these, and other good 
features make the Rowell 

Trojan the leader among 

silo fillers. 


Look into it yourself, 
Write for our free catalog. 


The I.B. ROWELL Co. 


f 1311 Lincoln Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
Builders of Quality Farm Implements Since 1870 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


FOR ORDERS Now 
BUY NOW-~PAY LATER 


Madeof 
copper-content ROSSMETAL galvanized 


Easy erection. Permanent 
and tight. No shrinking or 
swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe 
against fire and wind. No 
freeze troubles. Secure 
wonderful booklet — 
‘‘What Users Say.”’ 


Agents wanted. 


Check items which interest 
you and write for catalog. 
Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
230 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Makers of Metal Hog Houses 
— Brooder Houses — Silos 


— Cribs — Bins — Cutters — Roughage Mills. 


COW TESTING 


ASSOCIATIONS 
see eee 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


Ass'n, 

State Association No. af Peau 
Mo. cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Utah Cen. Cache Co. Jan, 561 812 28.5 
ee Wells.-Coll. Ward* #2 575 656 25.0 
Va. Loudoun 2 de 614 479. 22.8 
2 Loudoun 3 tae 666 531 23.5 
1: Prince Co. a 575 698 24.7 
Wash. King Co. re 701 805 31.1 
Ida. Weis.-Pay.-Gem Co.* ”’ 1109 «541 24.5 
Mont. Lake Co.* 22, 295 560 | 22.6 
S.D. Day Co.* a 385 548 21.8 
Nebr. Lancaster re 426 720 27.9 
Tl. Ogle Co.* 465 708 25.3 
Minn. Howard Lake* me 391° 782 «33.3 
be No Pine Co.* ra 287 509 20.2 
ae Montrose* rh 394 812 30.0 
re Kandiyohi* Bd 333. 755 27.2 
Ke Watonwan Co.* id 417 663 26.7 
Ohio Wayne Co.* ff 305 851 34.2 
Ind. Wayne* as 398 558 25.8 
a Elkhart Co. 2. 312 497 «= 22.7 
Penn. Indiana Co. zt 337 560 22.8 
Ta. Sac Co.* e 352 677 «(27.1 
Culo. Johnstown e, 353 721 27.8 
Md. Carroll Co. D. D. 04 452 644 25.1 

Qhio Licking Co. re 303 
Wis. Glenwood a 522 24.7 

ia? Cicero-Bl. Creek* 2 395 
2 Sparta* 7 446 702 23.5 
at Cornell 7, 42% 377 15.8 
Ke Union- Wap. Co.* i 343 620 23.0 
fa Montana-Wau.* oa 461 542 21.4 
de Oak-War.-Tomah* ee, 615 651 26.8 
e Ham. -Baldwin* 2s 395. 681. 27.5 
Ke Deamark* — Hg 464 482 20.0 
ee Cleg.-Eleva “a 421 451 19.4 
Mich. Cheboygan Be 273, «459 «18.7 
Fn Lenawee 2* std 282 680 23.0 
ss No. Wexford* 22, 186 396 19.0 
ey No. Eaton Se, 268 826 31.3 
ne Elsie-Ovid* Se 273 759. 27.7 
Le Cass* zy 199 524 27.2 
i Hillsdale 2* mS, 163 609 28.6 
rs Genesee 2* *, 225 709 26.6 
me Barry Co. 1 a 253, +, 592° © 24.2 
ps Kalamazoo 2* A 328 «§42 24.7 
ae Kent-Alto* ide 193 665 30.6 
me Lans.-Ingham* ef 263. 778 32.0 
fy Missaukee Co.* 264 468 20.2 
ne So. Newaygo* 7 255 593 24.8 
Cs Macomb 1* re 339 685 25.5 
Hd E. Oceana* of 265 519 26.3 


High Herd Average 


No. of Ave. Ave. Owner 
Breed cows milk fat. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
H. 6 1497 52.6 V. Perkes 
H. 12 1244 44.3 K. Murray 
M. 24 836 38.0 Myers Bros. 
H.-G. 21 774 36.5 M. A. Ankers 
H.-G. 18 1015. 38.3 W. Kline, 
ioe 42 1259 39.4 Pleasant Hill F’m. 
G. J. 9 880 39.6 J. Fisher : 
G. J. 10 769 39.5 C. H, Gordon 
H. 10 987 38.4 L, A. Philbrook 
G. H. 1198 40.6 C, E. Olmsted 
R. H. 8 1400 51.0 J. Hemingway 
G. G. 16 994 49.3 A. Mellin 
G. H. 6 902 37.3 A. Anderson 
16h 13 1463 50.5 
R. H. 23° «1256 40:7 
A.-S, 16 990 39.1 
R. H. 7 1358 57.3 
R. J. 13 693 39.2 
J. 646 38.5 
R. 12° 1038 34.1 
R. G. 10 811 43.4 
H. 13° 1078 44.8 
R.H. 18 1081 35.3 
H. 1463 48.5 
G.H 15 1013 37.2 
G. 10 937 41.9 
G. H. 11 950 36.8 
G. H. 9 956 36.3 
H. 10 1596 50.1 
G. 18 717 «33.4 
H 8 1647 52.2 
R. 13°. 1277 «43.9 
H. 16 814 30.7 
G. G. 10 643 30.2 
G. 7 37.8 H, J. Bonnett 
H. 4 46.3 W. Kindschy 
Ga. 5 38.3 S. Tud 
RH. 14 49.5 J.T. Chaplin 
R. HH. 9 47.4 J. Coleman / 
R. G. 7 38.5 Sunnyside Farm 
Riess 6 42.8 
Be Ra, 4 44.7 
H. 41.9 
J. 8 45.7 
RP Ié T 53.8 
H.-G. 7 55.1 
R, HH. 5 45.4 
H.-J 7 34.9 
H. 10 34.8 
J. 7 47.4 


* Retest rules followed. 


Cull Beans Good Feed 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In your Janu- 
ary 25th issue, you published an edi- 
torial in which you stated that cull 
beans were not commonly fed to 
cows, and their value was doubtful. 
Perhaps it is so in Wisconsin, but in 
Michigan the supply of cull beans 
during the past two seasons has been 
so abundant that they are being fed 
in considerable quantities to dairy 
cows. At first they were fed ground, 
but, being unpalatable and causinz 
scours in a number of cases, they 
were not fed to any extent. Cooking, 
however, removes both these objec- 
tions. 

At present ten of the twenty-five 
members in the Potterville Associa- 
tion of Michigan are feeding cooked 
beans. They show good results, both 
in more economical production and, 
in most cases, increased production. 
For instance, here are two herds 
where cooked beans were added to 
the grain ration. Silage was fed for 
roughage, with alfalfa hay in one 
case and timothy hay in the other. 

The first herd, during December, 
had a feed cost of milk per cwt. of 
$.98, and an average of 943 lbs. milk 
for cows in milk. In January the feed 
cost of milk was $.75, and the aver- 
age production was 1,184 lbs. milk 
for cows in milk. The second herd 
of 10 cows had the milk cost reduced 
from $1.20 to $.99, and the average 
production of milk was increased 
from 760 lbs. to 801 lbs. milk for 
cows in milk. 

So we may conclude that beans, 


eal, thus also making for palatability 


when cooked, t 
half as much as cottonseed meal 
linseed oil meal as a source@of p 
tein. R. D. PARTRIDGE, Tester. 


Mixing Feed 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—When I tool 
over the work of the South Neways 
Association of Michigan a year ago 
most of the members were feedin; 
corn and oats, supplemented in som 
cases with cottonseed meal, som 
with oil meal, and many with nothing 
at all. Several were feeding a con 
mercial 24 per cent feed straight an 
some as a supplement to corn an 
oats. ee 

As soon as advisable I tried to i 

*< 


a 


the members to mix up a home mix) 
ture that would compare favorabl 
with commercial mixtures. There ari 
several advantages in this. First, 
is a saving of labor and time to f 
a cow a given number of pounds 0} 
one grain mixture rather than dishin; 
out several different kinds of grain! 
Second, every cow in the herd get) 
the same kind of a mixture, that is 
the same per cent of protein, et 
whereas they would not if fed sep) 
arately of the various feeds under or 
dinary farm conditions. Third, th 
feed may be made up of a greater va 
riety than would otherwise be prat 


Many of the members are feedin( 
aration made up of corn meal 
ground oats, bran, cottonseed, 01 


meal, and gluten feed in differen 
proportions according to their indi 


vidual needs and prevailing condi 


Monthly State Summary Table 


No. of 
No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separators 
State Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow Test- Over 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .05% 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Vermont Dec. 21 19 8,797 20.6 30.1 44.1 84.5 
Michigan $f 101 73 18,726 22.8 36.0 757.6 7100.4 
Idaho * 9 C) 8,559 26.8 31.0 68.3 160 17 
Indiana fg 30 27 8,646 20.7 26.0 48.7 85.1 
New Jersey oz 10 8 4,000 22.5 26.0 43.3 89.8 
Iowa Jan. 77 73 26,243 29.4 ~. 56.8 


*Includes dry cows. 7{Retest rules followed. 


yns, such as corn and oats available, 
age available or not, kind of rough- 
‘e available, etc. This ration can be 
jade up from 10 to 30 cents per 
indred pounds cheaper to supple- 
jont corn and oats, and is 40 to 70 
‘nts cheaper than feeding the com- 
arcial feed straight. This mixed 
ed seems to give equally as satis- 
ctory results as any other feed. 
(ice the members get used to feed- 
iz it, they would much rather mix 
{is home mixture than feed the sev- 
¢al feeds separately. 

/ CLARENCE PRENTICE, Tester. 

| —<——S 


Write the C. T. A. Editor, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, for our prize 
offer to testers for monthly and 
annual reports. 


The Cows Were Prepared 


‘Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—T here was 

£ unusual increase in production 
(ring January for cows in the Eleva 
-Cleghorn Association of Wisconsin. 
} many of the new herds the in- 
(2ase was better than 25 per cent on 
{e same cows that were milking the 
ionth before. This was largely due 
t better feeding. 

Among the old herds, those that 
\:re producing butterfat at a feed 
«st of over 40 cents per pound during 
{e winter months a year ago,are now 
joducing it for 28 to 30 cents. This 
i chiefly because these herds are in 
{tter condition now than they were 
-year ago. Last summer these herds 
wre fed grain while on pasture. 

Every herd is being fed a balanced 
ution according to butterfat produc- 
tn this winter. Continuous culling 
-d good management are also play- 
iz a large part in this improvement 
cer a year ago. 

/Every cow, including dry ones, is 
fured in our association averages 
(cause this is the only true average 
syway. Herd, averages including 
cly certain cows of these herds that 
bppen to be milking then are not 
vty reliable when one is comparing 
neords and herd feed costs. 

JOHN J. TAYLor, Tester. 


(i as a Market for Feeds 


‘Hoarp’s DaiRYMAN:—The dairy- 
(in does not like to buy feed at one 
lice and pay $2.50 per bag for it 
yien he can buy the same just across 
(2 street for $2.00. For this very 
fason there have been 105 cows 
sled from the Hamilton County 
(ennessee) Cow Testing Association 
Vich finished its first year’s work 
[cember 31, 1926. 

‘The average yearly production of 
bs association per cow year was 
412 Ibs. milk and 249.1 lbs. fat, while 
[} average of the cows sold was 
3/27 lbs. milk and 174.1 Ibs. fat. 
‘This happens to be an association 
yiere whole milk is sold, so we will 
ssak in terms of whole milk. As 
tted, the cows sold produced 1,685 
thE mille less than the average oe the 
jociation which, if valued at 30 
sits per gallon, the prevailing price, 
yuld mean that these cows would 
ng in $58.80. less than the average 
aN. 

The milk produced by these cows 
2 led cost the dairymen 26 per cent 
ire in feed cost than did that pro- 
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ONS 


“Compare it with the finest 
carsof Europe and America 
—and you will discover that 
the only difference is one of 


wheel-base and price” 


Of all the changes which have occurred in 
the automotive industry during recentyeats, 
none is of greater significance than the trend 
of public opinion toward the Oakland Six. 
Each year more buyers have seen that no 
other car of comparable price provided such 
masterly engineering, such scrupulously fine 
construction and such superlative perform- 


ance results! 


That the Greater Oakland Six is the Oak- 
land triumph of all, is clearly revealed by the 
spectacular popularity it has enjoyed from 


a 


monicBalancer, four-wheel brakes, air clean- 
er, oil filter. It introduced the now famous 
Rubber-Silenced Chassis and foot controlled 
tilting beam head-lights. And it took all 
America by storm! 


If you know the many benefits and advan- 
tages attached to the ownership of a truly. 
fine car—come in and see the Greater Oak- 
land Six. Compare it with the finest cars of 
Europe and America—and you will discover 
that the only difference is one of wheel-base 
—and price! | 


the day of its introduction. It offered such 4: y y 


valued features as commandingly beautiful 
bodies by Fisher, the widely imitated Har- 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. Bodies by Fisher. All prices at 
factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAN 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


duced by the cows kept. In other 
words, when the cows kept were given 
enough feed to produce 100 lbs. milk, 
they produced 100 Ibs.; but when the 
same amount of feed was fed to the 
cows culled, they produced only 78 
lbs. instead of 100 lbs. 
C. R. Hart, Tester. 


Annual Association Reports 


’ Year Total Fat records 

ME) Association end- cow Ass’n. Ave Cows 300-pound High High Tester 

| ing years Milk Fat culled Cows Herds cow herd 

i Lbs. Lhs. Lbs. Lbs. 

U a. -Hamilton Co. Dee. 473 5,412 249 105 80 § 476 366 C. R. Hart 

v Connecticut Val. Aug. 880 6,850 303 297 12 488 427 KE. H. Loveland 

! Central Orange Oct. 352 6,564 320 62% 13 467 BP. H. Loveland 

Vn. Moose Lake 6,751 301 132 22 646 415 H. Christensen 

| Mower Co, 1 Jan. 7,093 289 46 31 561 421 L. W. Madden 

) ‘ope Co.* Nov 362 6,251 249 75 73 4 437 359 R. G. Walter 

ya. ee Co. 2 196 6,971 312 14 631 450 L. Anderson 

elta Sept. 299 6,520 267 13 495 369 J. W. Knauf 
: Feet -Barry Dee. 224 7,570 308 11 697 406 T. Larsen 
}: “oye Noy. 526 8,756 322 71 244 21 609 408 M. H. Nelson 
Fond du Lac Jan. 6,556 312 69 199 15 557 = 408 W. C. Henderson 

Richland 405, 280 237. «12 541 381 P. Nelson 


eo 
No. Of 400-Ib. cows. 


* Retest rules. followed. 


ter 
D SIX 


WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 
Any Two-Plow 


Tractor Runs ise re L 


aNo.I7 silO FILLER 


Low Speed-Big Capacity 


Means less power required--less hdl 8 life. In 

a University test the Gehl No. 17 (shown here) cut intoa 
35 foot silo at 2).3 tons i: ae Ae only 17.03 horse power 
and at a speed of only 50 f wil do the same thing 
on your farm. Many filed 5 ee tach and still run. 
All steel frame--blower that cannot clog—cuts clean—requires 
no man at feed table--can be equipped | veh attachment that 
makes it the world’s best rouphans al mill 

Dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 


GEHL BROS. MFG. co, 
515 So. Water St, West Bend, Wis. 


\Y 


Real Automaticlee¢ 


eT ae 


a oon 


: ra 
pace Cutter 


is des nels 


S aci spree 
NN ina isa MAILED FREE—Com 
Made in both \ 
Cylinder and ww x ’ SNS 
Flywheel Types BY y iow THE J ‘ FG. CO. 
jf Dept.10-“ Canton, Ohio 


Watch Our Special Opportunities Page for Real Farmers’ Bargains 


Mangels stimulate milk 
production 


Surron’s Pedigree Mangels are the most eco- 
nomical crop that can be grown. ‘They are 
sure growers, big producers and their food 
value is equal to grain. One letter to us 
states, ‘I will say I have raised a lot of beets 
but never raised so ak before or so cheap. 
The seed all came up. We have cows on test 
and are feeding 17 lbs. of beets three times a day. 
Beets are worth their weight in gold.” 


Our free illustrated catalog gives full infor- 
mation about Sutton’s Pedigree Root Seeds, full 
cultural directions and valuable data on cattle 
feeding. Send for a copy today. Address 


H. P. WINTER & Co., Inc. 
Room 405 64 Wall Street, New York City 


SHOr) 
Sas ciate 
ance Saint 


por new life into your corn 
fields! Farmer Brand Seed 

Corn will increase your yields 
at least 10 bushels per acre. For 39 years we have 
specialized in seed corn. Strictly northern-grown 
varieties, bred true-to-type and for bumper yields 
in your locality. LOW PRICES despite this 
year’s seed corn shortage. Order NOW! 


39th Annual Catalog Free! 
Send for this valuable guide to bigger, hardier crops; Early 
maturing seed corn, grains, alfalfa, clover, seed potatoes. Many 
4 new originationsin vegetables and flowers, 
Money-back guarantee with every order, 
Write today! 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
107 First Avenue Faribault, Minn. 


CONDON’S 


sito xine OEED GORN 


Se» Fills the Silo Quickest With 
——il=—- The Very Best of Silage 

i Finest strain of Ensilage Corn ever 

| grown—so say all farmers in describing 

i, Condon’s Silo Soka oF A true statement. 

Grows 16 to 20 feet high; very prolific— 

‘4 two to three ears to the stalk; makes 


UK| heavy, thick growth of fodder; big, broad 
leaves from ground to tassel. Yields 


Ba 140 to 70 Tons Per Acre! 


¥|}i One acre Condon’s Silo King will produce more 
and better tonnage than 2 acres ordinary corn. 


| Mr. Carpenter, one of Winnebago’s progressive 
, Seta while ona visit to our Seed House, said: 


Savi 
Spe Corn and big peer ailosir ated: cata- 
i log, full of information about Condon’s “‘Sure- 
Crop,”hardy, Northern grown, podigreedseeds. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Bock River Valley Seed Farm Gox118 ROCKFORD, ILL. 


00D SEEDS 


qj; Grown From Selected 

; oe: crown trom Better—57 
= years selling good seeds to 
aS satisfied customers. Pricesrea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. gecatalog 
free. 700illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send forit. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
Dept. 36 Rockford, lil. 


*“Holco’’ Easittee Corn 


Grows very tall, 14 to 16 feet, on good soil. 
Some of our customers report having grown 
stalks 17 feet high. Very prolific, produces 
many large ears and makes the heaviest and 
thickest fodder. A big money maker for the 
Dairy farmer. Write for Catalog and prices. 


id Postal Today for 
GenerouasatiplaGandor! 5 Silo King 


t ha’ the: 
[FR os seals your SILO SI INGE BF 


Holmes-Letherman Seed Co., 


Dept. 621, ’ Canton, Ohio 


White Blossom $2 10 10 PerBu- 
gent 


SWEET VI 


Yotulled 
a we e re t Geaeepltcay 
fon part ace ease ri 
ae ae 


Biartae Kise hh rices on 
superior, recleaned Oyo ee to ‘4 falta. ime 
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SEED CORN 


Wine s Improved White Cap still holds OhioState 
record fOr eatest yield, Other varieties also, 
Highest quality Field Seeds. Moderate prices. Write 
Chas. B. Wing Seed Co., Dept. 321 , Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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LICENSING FACTORY OPERATORS 


J. W. WHEATON, ONTARIO 


URING the manufacturing sea- 

son of 1926, 

Ontario, Canada, were on trial. 
This was undertaken with a view 
to testing the qualifications of makers 
for certificates under the licensing 
plan which comes into effect this 
year. 

Among others there were four main 
tests which decided the fate of mak- 
ers so far as licensing and receiving 
certificates are concerned. These may 
be defined as follows: 

1. How his cheese grades. 

2. The kind of milk he accepts. 

8. Sanitary conditions of factory 
and equipment. 

4, Makers’ appearance or, if you 
will, his own sanitary condition and 
that of his assistants. 

The first one is important and at 
the same time clear and definite. With 
cheese grading in force the quality of 
the produce each maker turns out can 
be accurately ascertained and this 
quite independently of those who 
have the granting of licenses under 
their control. Cheese grading comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Domin- 
ion Department of Agriculture, 
whereas the licensing of makers will 
be a provincial matter. All that is 
necessary for the provincial authori- 
ties to do is to obtain from Ottawa 
the exact grading of each maker’s 
cheese and award the certificate ac- 
cordingly. 

The Milk Supply 


The second test is linked up closely 
with the first. In fact the two cannot 
be separated very well. How a mak- 
er’s cheese grades depends in no 
small degree upon the kind or quality 
of milk he accepts for cheese making. 
This responsibility he must take upon 
himself. If he accepts milk that he 
knows will not make first grade 
cheese, the onus is upon himself. A 
maker’s ability to make first class 
cheese is dependent in a large meas- 
ure upon his ability to judge the qual- 
ity of the milk he receives, 


Sanitary Condition and Cleanliness 


The sanitary condition in which the 
factory and its equipment is kept is a 
definite and clear-cut test. Whether a 
factory is kept in a cleanly and sani- 
tary manner or not there can be no 
two opinions. It is either kept clean 
or it is not kept clean. Any well in- 
formed and experienced instructor or. 
inspector should be able to size this 
up pretty accurately. 

They are judged upon the sanitary 
and cleanly condition in which they 
keep the factory and equipment and 
not upon the factory itself or its 
equipment. There are today old, worn- 
out buildings with inferior equipment 
kept scrupulously clean and in first 
class sanitary condition in so far as it 
is possible for the maker to do so un- 
der such circumstances. On the other 
hand, there are new, up-to-date fac- 
tories with proper equipment kept in 
anything but a cleanly or sanitary 
condition. It all depends upon the 
man. 

The Maker’s Appearance 


The maker who keeps his factory 
and its equipment in a cleanly condi- 
tion will keep himself and his person 
in a cleanly condition also; and, like- 
wise, those who work with, him. This 
may not hold true in all cases but it 
will in at least nine out of ten cases. 
As a rule, however, the maker, clean 
and tidy in appearance at all times, 
will have clean and tidy surroundings 
where he works and the tools he 
works with will correspond. And the 
rule works the other way, too. <A 


cheesemakers in 


slovenly, untidy maker whose every- 
day wearing apparel is greasy and 
filthy will have his factory and its 
equipment in the same state of un- 
tidiness and lack of cleanliness. 


Cheesemaker’s Certificate 


A first class certificate may be 
granted to a cheesemaker who has in 
the previous year manufactured 93 
per cent or over of first grade cheese; 
who keeps himself and his assistants 
clean and tidy, his factory and its 
surroundings in a clean, tidy, sani- 
tary condition; who can properly op- 
erate the Babcock Test; and who 
holds a Dairy School Diploma, or in 
lieu thereof has had experience of two 
years or more as maker in a cheese 
factory prior to 1927. 


A second class certificate may be 
granted to a cheesemaker who has in 
the previous year manufactured not 
less than 88 per cent first grade 
cheese, and who keeps himself and his 
assistants clean and tidy, and _ his 
factory and its surroundings in a 
clean, tidy, sanitary condition. 


Two important provisions in the 


regulation governing certificates are 


as follows: 


The holder of a certificate who 
knowingly accepts milk that is taint- 
ed, partly sour, or delivered in rusty 
or unclean cans may have his certifi- 
cate cancelled. or suspended on the 
recommendation of the Director of 
Dairying. 

The holder of a certificate who ac- 
cepts milk which has been rejected by 
any other holder of a certificate for 
being tainted, partly sour, or deliv- 
ered in rusty or unclean cans, or who 
knowingly within ten days accepts 
milk or cream from a patron whose 
milk has been so rejected, may have 
his certificate cancelled or suspended 
on the recommendation of the Direc- 
tor of Dairying. 


Buttermakers’ Certificates 


A first class certificate may be 
granted to a buttermaker who has in 
the previous year manufactured 95 


17,393 Ibs. of milk in 365 days. 


This superb Jersey cow is owned and was tested by W. R. Ke 
Jr., of New York. Emily is a daughter of the Gold and Silver 
bull, Pogis 99th of Hood Farm, and a granddaughter ef Sophie 19 
Hood Farm, the world’s champion for lifetime production.- = 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


F all the milk which the New York cow, Sophie’s Emily, produ 
on official test in seven years was placed in quart bottles set en 
on end, these bottles would reach a height of 7% miles. In 

seven successive tests Emily has produced 110,198 lbs. or 51,252 qu 

of milk and 5,424 lbs. of butterfat. 
lbs. of butterfat and 15,742 lbs. of milk for the seven years. In hj 
latest test, which is her highest, she yielded 838.93 Ibs. of fat a1 


per cent of his butter in a first 
workmanship manner—who grat 
supervised the grading of crea 
isfactorily—who keeps himsel: 
his assistants clean and tidy an 
creamery and its surroundings 
clean, tidy, sanitary condition, 
can properly operate the Babcock 
and who holds a Dairy School I 
ma, or in lieu thereof has had ex 
ence of two years or more as ma 

a creamery prior to 1927. ' 

A second class certificate mi: 
granted to a buttermaker who h 
the preyious year manufacture 
per cent of his butter in a first 
workmanlike manner, who gra 
supervised the grading of crean 
isfactorily, who keeps himself 
his assistants clean and tidy an 
creamery and its surroundings _ 
clean, tidy, sanitary conditions 
who can properly operate ‘the Be 
test. 

One provision in the regulati 
worth noting here and it is ning 

A holder of a certificate who ] 
ingly accepts cream which has 
previously placed in its proper ¢ 
by any other holder of a corte 
may have his certificate cancel 
suspended on the recommendat 
the Director of Dairying. © e 

Provision is made for the gr 
of permits to makers unable to | 
fy for a certificate but who, in 
opinion of the Director of Dair. 
has had sufficient experienc 
training to act as a temporary 
Permits will not be issued to an 
son for more than a total of t 
endar years. 

The licensing plan, of 
means that no person can act a: 
er in any cheese factory or cre 
unless he holds a certificate 
granted a temporary permit 
able him to qualify. 


Water in abundance, not 
than that from a deep well, is 
essary for milk production as 
—G. C. HUMPHREY. — 


NEW YORK JERSEY, SOPHIE’S EMILY, IS PHENOMENAL PRODUCER — 


This gives her an average of | 


Tre aoe ee. pints Wid co ae Sade ee 
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Quality First— 
then low price 


But we never sacri- 
fice quality to make 
a low price 


Your orders 
are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Besides, 
one of our seven big stores is near to 
you. Therefore, your letter reaches 
us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 
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‘The Stage Coach and the Pony Rider were the best means of communication 
\ through the big West when Montgomery Ward began businessin 1872. Montgomery 
so Ward & Co's. progress has been as great as the improvement in transportation. Yet 


the fundamental principles that Mr. Ward established in 1872 rule this business 
today: to always offer = saving on merchandise of honest quality, and to deal 


under a Golden Rule Guarantee That has been our unbroken policy for 55 years. G 
Vig MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, %j 


Catalogue 106 Spring & Summer 1927 
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Ward’s Catalogue 


A whole business street—88 Big Complete Stores—are com- 
bined in Ward’s Spring and Summer Catalogue. 

A vast furniture store, a shoe store, a men’s store, a women’s 
store—each filled with very large assortments of fresh new 
merchandise—are shown complete in your Catalogue. 

_Almost your every need is supplied in one of these 88 De- 
partments. of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Do you *‘Shop”’? With Ward’s Catalogue ? 


Do you look through each big store in your Catalogue? Do 
you look in your Catalogue as you would in the most modern 
complete store located near to you? 

Do you use your Catalogue for everything you need to buy? 
Do you take advantage of its bargains to save as much as 
you could save? Do you always compare prices? 

Here are lower-than-market prices for you. Low prices based 
upon sound business principles. A dozen of anything can be 
bought cheaper than one. Ward’s buys by the thousand dozen 
for you and 8,000,000 other customers. We buy Py the train 
load and we buy ‘for cash! 


$100,000,000 of Merchandise 
Bought for this Book—for Cash 


Cash gets a lower price than credit. We pay cash for your goods. And 
the saving is always passed along to you! 

So use your Catalogue. Use it every week for everything you need to 
buy. Take every advantage for saving this book offers you. You can 
save $50.00 in cash this season by sending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Quality — your satisfaction — comes first at Ward’s. For 55 years 

Montgomery Ward & Co. has backed every purchase with an iron-clad 

guarantee that assures you of satisfactory quality always. At Ward’s we 
never sacrifice quality. never cut serviceability to make a low price. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


‘Chicago Kansas City 


aks. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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: Seasonable “Live Stock N otes 


N this issue is a story of what but somewhat of a disadvantage | 
dairymen in a Wisconsin County its application. It is a weak place. 
think of sweet clover for cow pas- the system because in many instane 

ture after they have given it a trial. the water applied will not be h 

It should make many dairymen think enough. We caution farmers to a 

about cow feed for this fall and next ply water that is just as near the bo: 

spring. The only dairymen who are ing point as possible when it is act 
going to have good sweet clover pas- ally applied. 7s 

ture next spring are the ones who To WarmiChilled Pigs a 

put seed in the soil within the next : FY 

six or seven weeks. It does not take 
long to make up one’s mind to seed 
sweet clover but it does take some 
time to get some good seed, find out 
if lime is needed, and get the 
lime hauled in case it is needed. 

The most important seasonable live 

stock note we can think of for our 

March 10 issue is sweet clover for 

cow pasture. 


Close-Skimming - - Easy-Turning - + Long-Life 
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Ball- 
Bearing 
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Keeping newborn pigs dry ar 
warm is an essential part of swit 
husbandry. To do this it is som 
times necessary to resort to artifici 
means. One of the best ways y 
know of is to line a large basket wi 
burlap, place a jug of hot water - 
the center, and around this enous 
burlap to keep the pigs from beir 
_ burned. Place the pigs in the bask 
= around the jug. Heated bricks co 
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* CLYN wor Alfalfa for Cow Hay ered with burlap are also good f 
AX a To be consistent with what has this Pup : - 


e e been said about sweet clover for cow Sunshine for the Calves 
McCormick=-Deering | | 9:2: ccs ee ofa te te stock on forme 
for cow hay is a timely topic. Spring ing the winter months, dairy caly 


(PRIMROSE) 


The Ball-Bearing Machine 


HIS is the wonderful machine that set the pace in 
modernizing the cream separator. From farm to 
farm went the good word about the new efficiency that 
“eased' the daily work and added to the daily cream 
saving. The demand for the ball-bearing machine — 
McCORMICK-DEERING—grew by leaps and bounds. 
‘Thousands upon thousands invested in the simpler, 
easier-turning, cleaner-skimming separator. Today these 
theusands are better friends than ever of the durable 
ball-bearing machine. 

The best test of success and popularity is the testi- 
mony of owners. When you buy a cream separator, 
ask the men and women who use McCormick-Deering 
day in and day out. Satisfy yourself about every point— 
cream saving, cleaning, turning, sanitation, lubrication, sim- 
plicity, durability, and service. Go by what they say about 
the ball-bearing machine. 

Made by the Harvester Company. Sold everywhere 
by the McCormick-Deering dealers. You will profit by 
investing in a McCormick-Deering Cream Separator. 


seeding prevails in the northern probably receive less direct sunshit 
states and signs of spring and the than cows, pigs, or even poultry. ¥ 
calendar tell us spring is just around are inclined to the opinion that # 
the corner. Experience and observa- lack of direct sunshine for extend 
tion tell us that one does not feed periods during the winter is part 
home grown alfalfa hay until the crop responsible for some of the ills ar 
is grown and harvested. Likewise  ynthriftiness sometimes found amo: 
one does not grow a crop unless it has dairy calves. The sunshine is bet 
its beginning months in advance of -now, there is more of it, and it 
the time it is needed. We know of more penetrating. We believ 
no better way to make money from worth while to make some kind of 
cows in 1928 than to seed some alfal- rangement to give these calves thea 
fa in the spring of 1927, and that vantage of at least two hours of - 
time has just about arrived. day sunshine every day it is ava 

Teaching Colts to Work We believe it will help them to: 


Many a green colt is now learning 
how to apply its power to a load. The 
common term used to designate this 
new experience for beginners is 
“breaking” but we prefer to think of 
it as “teaching” or “training”? the 
awkward, untried, inexperienced, po- 
tential brain and power of the animal 
so that it will not only understand 
what is to-be done but also how best 
to do it. To do this nothing is better 
than to hitch the green colt with a 
steady, dependable, patient horse that 
seems to understand the ignorance 
of youth well enough to know what to 
do to help the colt find itself. We 
have seen such horses that, at times, 
demonstrated better headwork than 
their drivers. If one has such a horse 
give the green colt the advantage of 

. its training ability. 


’ Care of The Feet 


We have seen a good many bad 
feet in mature horses that could have 
been, at least, partially prevented had 
sufficient care been given at the right 
time when, as colts, they were getting 


Ne ready to earn a place in the barn in 
Side Wall front of half a set of harness. These 
yearlings and two-year-olds have been 

Wi roughing it all winter over frozen 
indow ground and jagged ice. Their feet 
Galvanized Steel Sash should be inspected at this time—be- 
and Frame fore they go on pasture. Smooth the 

Designed for masonry, hollow tile and wood feet up with a rasp and help them to 


walls, absolutely tight, frame is mortar filled and develop properly, for as the Scotch- 


becomes solid part of wall. Lasts a life time and is s “not et and n 
absolutely fireproof. Will never swell and stick. man : Pay 5 n fe legs, e 
Will never warp, shrink or dry out. Heavy ribbed horse,” so is it true. 

glass is not easily broken and will throw the light : 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


. Michi of America Chi Illinoi 
606 So. Michigan Ave, pape icago, ois 


Clean Milk! © 


‘ ° 2 ee 2 
RODUCING clean milk is a mat 
ter of good business as wellas good 

health. Any milk—whether it’s Certi 
fied, Inspected, Grade “A”, or just 
plain milk, must be low in bacteria 
count, to find a ready market. _ 
For this reason farmers and dairyme! 
producing Certified, Ins and 
Grade “A” Milk, do their milking 
with Universal Milking Machi 
Not only does the Universal Milker 
produce cleaner milk than can possi- 
bly be obtained by even the mostcare: 
ful hand milking, but it also cuts milk. 
ing time and labor in half— and then 
some! Write for free catalog that tells 
all about this better way of milking. 


THE UNIVERSAL MILKING 
MACHINE CO.” 
Department H, Waukesha, Wisconsin — 


What THIS. 
Guarantee Means 


19 years. ago, the first Hinman Milker 
carried the above guarantee. 

From that day to this, 20 Hinman owner has 
ever had to buy a new valve to replace the 
original one. 


THIS GUARANTEE MEANS 
1. That from the start, the Hinmanidea 
has been to sell dependable,day-after-day 
machine milking — not just a machine. 

2. That the Hinman Valve, so simple it 
hasn’t even a spring, has to be reliable 
orwe couldn’t afford to make that guar- 
antee, 

'3. That of the two moving parts on the 
Hinman (aside from power) the only 


Think whatthat guarantee means! Andthen 
get.all the facts. Find the other reasons why 


one that needs factory attention to ad- all over the barn. Tilted i ; » Water M Be Hot x 
oth alter i ‘ permits ample winter ater ust Be Ho ‘al 
justit, is Spiga Ne esas aN aay as long ventilation over top without direct draft on animals. Heh Two by . 2 | 
as you operate a Hinman Mitker. For summer—tilted and also raised allows greater The McLean system of preventing Double ae 
a | 


air volume than any other window. parasites and certain diseases in pigs 


and Single 


the Hinman is today “the milker most dairy- Know the Clay Line has its many advantages and it Units 
men use, i 
Send for the Hinman Catalog. Write today. Casting Seat Exve has some disadvantages, One of 


Shows complete equipment 
for the Modern Barn. Stalls, 
Drinking Cups, Pens, Litter 
carriers, Ventilators and other 
money making, labor saving 
Clay specialties for the dairy 
barn. Buy no equipment until 


these has to do with the requirement 
of scalding the floors and partitions 
of the farrowing pens with boiling 
water in which lye has been placed, 
yar 10G oter this eutakadees one pound to thirty gallons. The 
post card brings it. boiling water is necessary to kill the 

IOWA GATE COMPANY > eggs of worm parasites and that is 
EePe De Cedar Falls, Iowa.) specifically why it is used so hot. It 


(New Name) 3 a r 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. is an advantage in results obtained 
» i 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE Co. 
2nd St., Oneida, N.Y. 


HINMAN 


' PORTABLE . + PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * S*ANDARD*” ED ecrRic 


_MILKERS 
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come some of the effects of influences ‘ 


| aguompanying winter housing. 
Keep The Hen’s Feet Dry 


There is a great temptation at this 
time of year or even earlier to turn 
the hens out of their winter quarters. 
This has its advantages and then 
again there may be disadvantages. 
There can be no harm in turning hens 
out on a nice warm day if the snow 
is gone and the ground fairly dry. 
The trouble comes when one fails to 
keep them in when a typical March 
,snow storm comes along. The pro- 
,duction of a flock may be checked 
quite a little under these conditions. 
|\If one keeps a hen’s feet dry and 
-warm and gives her the proper feed 
ishe will fill the egg basket—that is 
,if she has the right kind of ancestors. 


Rats Hard on Baby Chicks 


A boyhood experience prompts us 
\to suggest that a good insurance 
/policy for baby chicks is to be pur- 
chased with an effective rat poison or 
jany other method that will protect 
baby chicks from tHis hazard. Before 
‘the time of incubators and brooders, 
)mother hatched our chicks with hens 
jand brooded them in little home-made 
\coops that were not always rat-proof. 
(One morning there was a lively call 
‘from the chicken yard and the men of 
ithe farm assembled. Mother had 
found that where one coop contained 
|2 hens and 33 chicks the night before 
nothing remained in the morning but 
'the hens. Mother was angry. Armed 
;with spades we proceeded to investi- 
jgate a nearby pile of rails. It was 
jusarly dinner time before we got the 
;marauder and then we were not cer- 
‘tain we had the right one, but mother 
felt better anyway. Get the rats be- 
fore they get the chicks. 


| Dry Skimmilk For Calves 


! Raising calves by the “minimum 
lmilk method with dry skimmilk” 

akes it possible to improve the dairy 
herd without seriously curtailing the 
monthly milk check. 

There is no substitute for milk in 
raising good milk producers. Its high 
cost in territories where whole milk 
jis sold has forced many dairymen to 
resort to purchased cows to replenish 
‘their herds. This practice does not 
permit a control of the herd quality 
but tends to lower the quality of the 
eon 

Now that dry skimmilk (powder or 
flake) is increasingly available for 
calf raising, a dairyman can raise his 
‘own calves and gradually improve the 
production of the cows in his herd. 
‘Remixed skimmilk costs about half as 
much as whole milk. 

According to experiment station 
jrecords, normal growth was produced 
‘for calves consuming 70 to 80 pounds 
of dry skimmilk and 150 pounds of 
‘whole milk. 

' Detailed feeding practice using the 
minimum milk method with dry skim- 
milk is contained in this issue of 
“Better Calves,’’ Bulletin 301 of the 
‘American Dry Milk Institute. By 
'this method, whole milk is fed dur- 
ing two weeks, then replaced gradu- 
ally—a pound a day—by remixed 
‘skimmilk until the whole milk has 
been entirely replaced by the remixed 
skimmilk at the age of three weeks. 
A recommended grain mixture and 
hay are fed beginning at two weeks 
lof age. 

, At six or seven weeks the calf 
should be doing well, and the re- 
mixed skimmilk may be gradually re- 
jduced until at two months the calf 
is getting only hay and a grain mix- 
ture containing dry skimmilk. 

_ Three successful grain mixtures are 
given in the bulletin which also has a 
‘|conyenient mixing table for dry skim- 
milk, a table of normal weights for 


f 


~ PUBLIC preference 


chooses the inimitable 
Chrysler “60” 


NE of the most convincing proofs of 
Chrysler “60” superiority is trying to 
match its features in any other six of its type 


and price. 


7-Bearing crankshaft; 
Impulse neutralizer; 
Oil-filter; 

Air-cleaner; 


4-Wheel hydraulic brakes; 
Full pressure lubrication; 


Manifold heat control; 


Levelizers front and rear— 


These, with many other features that can- 
not be imitated, have been embodied in the 
Chrysler “60” ever since its introduction. 


These typical features of the Chrysler “60” 
were harmonized into the car’s original 
engineering design—and are thus uniquely 
Chrysler —insuring that flashing speed of 60 
miles and more per hour, enviable accelera- 
tion of 5 to 25 miles in 7% seconds, with 
the almost magical handling and operating 
ease that are typical of every Chrysler, and 
endure throughout its long life. 


It is for this fundamental reason that the 
Chrysler “60” has been accorded a public 
preference that has contributed substantially 


4th place. 


to Chrysler’s dramatic rise from 27th to 
y 


Y t: 7 


Chrysler “60” prices—Touring Car, $1075; Club Coupe, 
$1125; Coach, $1145; Roadster (with Rumble Seat), $1175; 
Coupe (with Rumble Seat), $1245; Sedan, $1245. 
F. O. B. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under the Fedco System. 


Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time payments. 
‘Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER *6O 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS 


MEAN MILES 


PER -HOUR 


calves, and a helpful set of general 
rules for calf raising. 

These rules, given below, are worth 
the attention of every calf raiser: 

1. The price of success is clean- 
liness, regularity, common sense. 

2. Calves differ in appetite, 
amount required, and ability to stand 
changes. 

8. Rules are only a starting point. 
The feeder must see the calf, see if 
it is “oft feed,” if it “scours,” if .v 
“ovrows,’” and change the rules if 
necessary. 

4. Never overfeed. 

5. Always weigh the feed. A 
spring balance in daily use is a most 
profitable investment on a dairy farm. 

6. Clean feed box every day. 

7. Supply fresh, clean drinking 
water. 

8. Calves do better in separate 
pens, or at least stanchioned or tied 
at time of feeding milk and grain. 

9. Watch the condition of the 
calf’s bowels. If scouring, reduce the 
milk to one-fourth and give a dose of 
castor oil. Work the calf back grad- 
ually to full feed. 


10. Cold milk, irregular feeding 


time, unclean pails are common 
causes of sick calves and underdevel- 
oped calves. 

11. Remixed skimmilk will sour 
just like fresh skimmilk if allowed to 
stand around. Mix fresh; feed warm 
(98°). Seald pails daily. 

12. Dry skimmilk does not sour. 
It will keep for long periods in tight 
containers. Keep it covered. 

13. Transportation and storage of 
dry skimmilk are both cheap and con- 
venient. 

14. Dry skimmilk is the 9 pounds 
of food left after 91 pounds of water 
have been removed by heat from 100 
pounds of fresh, sweet skimmilk. 
When remixed, the calf cannot tell 
the difference. 

A copy of Bulletin 301 may be had 
without cost from the American Dry’ 
Milk Institute, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago.—H. E. VAN NoRMAN, 
President American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute. 


Officer of the Law: “Here, you 
must accompany me.” 

Drunken Banjoist: “A’right. What 
chu wanna shing?” 


Fastest ever built for Farm Dairies. Electric, 
Belt, Hand operated styles. Also Speed Bot- 
tle Fillers, Coolers, Water Heaters. Easy 
Payments. Mail this ad for booklet. 


THE DANA CO., Dept. H, Platteville, Wis. 


These disks will positively remove sediment and 
bacteria from milk, that no other straining medium 
can reach, 

SIZES TO FIT ALL STANDARD STRABNERS 
Free—tif dealer can not supply you send dealers / 
namé to us and tye will mail you free sample. f 


SANITARY COTTON CO., 1415 Jackson Blvd, CHICAG?~jjy. 
Vie 


_When writing ani advertiser tell 

him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 

Dairyman. He will appreciate 
{ knowing it. 
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Neighborly Notes 


Country people have a degree of 
friendliness and neighborly love that 
cannot be known or appreciated by 
the people living in cities. Go into a 
city to visit and your cousins will not 
know who lives in the same house 
with them, either above or below or 
on either side of them. Perhaps 
they will not know anyone within 
several blocks of them. And they 
suspect everyone. They would not 
think of speaking to anyone that they 
had not been properly introduced to. 
Not so in the country. Here we know 
everyone for miles and miles around. 
We not only know them, but we trust 
them. We know and share all of 
their joys and all of their troubles. 
We would not think of suspecting our 
neighbors, for we love them all; they 
are our friends. 

In the city, you and your® family 
are insignificant. You are only one 
atom among hundreds of thousands of 


a SES 


Do You Want a 


A Morning Dress? 


Or an Afternoon 
Frock? 


Perhaps It Is 
Lingerie? 


Or Some Cute Styles 
for the Kiddies? 


No matter which*it is, you'll find it in 
our Spring and Summer Dressmaking 
Book. Send for your copy today. Just 
send 10 cents to Fashion Dept., Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


others. In the country, you and your 
dear ones are just as important and 
of as much interest as any one else 
that is living. 

Our cousins in the city go down to 
shop. They lock up their houses, 
hang on to their pocketbooks tightly, 
and speaking to no one, board the 
street car or elevated. Here, jerking 
along with the mass, knowing no one, 
with eyes glued at the tooth paste 
signs overhead or staring at the dirty 
children playing in the streets, with 
smoke and dust obscuring the sun- 
shine, they ride for an hour or more 
down to the business section. Every 
block the car jolts and stops. People 
digging their elbows into each other 
crowd off and on to the car. Many 
have to remain standing. The air be- 
comes unfit to enter human lungs. 
After a long time our cousins reach 
the loop and with a breath of relief 
climb out of the car. But their relief 
is only momentary. Almost at once 
they are swallowed up by the crowds 
and pushed and rushed along. Cross- 
ing streets is a peril we know nothing 
of. At night, worn and weary after 
a day of bargain hunting, they return 
home having seen no one they knew 
all day. 


How different the tale in the coun- 
try! We start off gayly for town in 
our car. Most of our cars are closed 
nowadays and comfortable, regard- 
less of the weather. Probably we 
stop twice along the way to pick up a 
friend who wishes to accompany us 
or someone we find walking by the 
roadside. The sun is shining, the 
birds singing, the flowers and grasses 
waving by the wayside. In the dis- 
tance the beautiful green hills rise to 
meet the soft white clouds in the 
blue sky. In ten or twenty minutes 
we are in town. Here everyone tnat 
we meet we know and stop to chat 
with. 


When a new baby arrives at one 
of our homes all sorts of pretty gifts 
are sent in for the new arrival and 
broth and flowers for the mother. 
Each day the neighbors call up to see 
how they are getting along and give 
you a few suggestions for naming it. 
And when someone is seriously ill 
everyone turns in to help. The wom- 
en come in’ and wash and _ iron; 
others send in all you can eat. Even 
the men come to help with the chores 
or husk corn if necessary. And when 
all that can be done has been done to 
no avail, these same dear friends 
come again and do those things that 
must be done. Oh, the love that I 
have for my neighbors and they for 
me, and how a time of sorrow proves 
it! 

Did you ever hear the story of the 
two families who were such good 
friends that they even shared their 
dinners? These two families loved 
each other very dearly and were al- 
ways running back and forth from 
one home to the other. One Sunday 
the Coons had company come very 
unexpectedly just before dinner. 
Now Mrs. Coon had been very busy 
all week cleaning house and she had 
not baked a thing. She had just 
planned to have a lunch that day. In 
despair she ran over to Mrs. Mark’s 


had one myself recently. 


and said, “Oh, have you any salmon I 
can borrow? I haven’t a thing in 
the house for dinner but bread and 
tea and company has just come.” 

Immediately, Mrs. Marks replied, 
“Why, my dear, we’ll change dinners. 
I really have a nice dinner ready for 
today and you can have it.” 

And so they carried forth the 
Marks’ dinner for the Coons and their 
company, and the Marks dined on 
toast and tea. 

Many of us share our cars and 
radios and some even share their 
clothes. How very often one neigh- 
bor keeps the children of another so 
that they may go to something that 
they have planned on for a long time. 
I have a friend and a neighbor who 
is so very dear to me. I know that I 
can always count on her for anything 
I want done. I have only to suggest 
it and she will carry it out, whether 
it is at club or at home. Many of my 
plans I could not carry out were it 
not for her; she is the force that 
makes them possible. 
always so? I believe that the neigh- 
borly attitude that exists in the coun- 
try is very largely responsible for 
that love that we all hold for 
country existence.—ETHEL MorRISsoNn 
MARSDEN. 


Contagious Health 

“Contagious Health’ may sound 
like a paradoxical expression but it 
could be just as much an actual ex- 
perience as contagious disease is. We 
think of catching diseases from 
others by physical contact either with 
the person or with the air or some 
other agent that is contaminated. We 
do not catch health. and happiness in 
exactly the same way, but it is very 
true that we do catch both through 
the mental impressions that we allow 
to enter our minds. 

Spreading contagious health is an 
individual responsibility. That means 
unless we get it for ourselves, we will 
not be able to spread it. So we must 
first know how to get it. To do this 
it will be necessary to look into our 


. subsconcious mind and see what hap- 


pens there. 

We know in a sort of abstract way 
that we have a subconscious mind 
which takes care of the normal ac- 
tivities of the body without our wor- 
rying very much about them. We 
also know, if we stop to think about 
it for a moment, that the subconscious 
mind takes into its maw everything 
that happens and chews it for a cud. 
This it does without any encourage- 
ment on our part and we are never 
sure when the idea that once got into 
the mind will pep up again. 

Another curious thing about the 
subconscious mind is that it is most 
impressionable just about the time 
we are going to bed. Every woman, 
I know, has dozens of experiences 
that wili demonstrate this theory. I 
We went 
out in the evening and returned 
rather late. I wanted to do the dish- 
es before going to bed because I had 
a full day’s work planned for next 
day. 

Just as I was about to put my 
hands into the water it occurred to 
me that I should take my ring off. At 
the same moment I thought that my 
apron pocket was not a safe place for 
it. I cannot tell even at this mo- 
ment whether or not I took my ring 
off, but I remember that I woke up 
in the night several times with the 
thought that my ring was not on my 
finger and that it was not in a safe 
place. But I was so sure it was in 
my apron pocket that I went off to 
sleep again. 

Next morning I woke up with a 
feeling that there was something I 
should be worrying about and then 
suddenly the thought of the ring oc- 
curred to me. Next thing I knew I 

(Continued’on page 269) 


And is it not’ 
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No. 2982—Bolero Frock. The patter 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
bust measure. Size 86 requires 334 yard 
40-inch material with % yard of 36-inch 
trasting. eae | 

No. 2968—Suitable for Stout Figures. Ti 
pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, an 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requi 
yards of 40-inch material with 3% yard of 
inch contrasting. 1a 

No. 2972—Coat Dress. The pattern cut 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 in 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% ya 
40-inch material with 14% yards of 27-in 
trasting. 

No. 2866—Girls’ and Misses’ Apron 
pattern cuts in sizes medium and large 
large size requires 134 yards of 36-inch m 
terial. p 

No. 2922—For the Smart Matron. The 
tern cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 reat 
334 yards of 40-inch material with % y: 
32-inch contrasting. 


No. 2243—Bloomers. The pattern cut 


No. 2718—Junior Frock. The pattern 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material wil 
yard of 86-inch contrasting. 


How to Order Patterns 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins (wrap ¢o| 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. — 
your order to Fashion Department, Hi 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Ever: 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size, 

Our patterns are made especially for 
the leading fashion designers of New 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried ' 
office and, since all orders are forwar 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable 
for delivery of any pattern you order. 


Look up your December 10 issu 
see the color page advertisemel! 
the beautiful articles to be emb 
ered. We are sure you will be ple 
with them. Let us have your 
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ompare a Radiola 20 


with any competitor - at any price 


OMPARE it in quality of musical re- 
& production! Tune: in, yourself, and 
listen! Test itastheexperts do. . . listen 
at least ten minutes to the Radiola 20, with 
an RCA Loudspeaker 100. Then switch to 
another set, and your ear—trained to the 
clearer music—shows up the difference in 
an instant! Radiola 20 has challenged any 
competitor, regardless of price, to this com- 
parison of tone. And thousands of tests 
have proved it finer. 


Compare it for performance, too! It is 
twenty times as selective as the ordinary 
tadio set—and has the distance reach of 
larger sets that have more tubes. A special 
form of “amplification” makes this possible. 
On near stations, it is single controlled, 


‘ Buy 
| On " 4 


A-Radiola 


MADE - BY: THE: MAKERS: OF: THE 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


And on far stations, two verniers add sharp 
accuracy to distance tuning. 


And look into its reputation for dependa- 
bility! If there’s one thing about radio that 
is most important for the farmer, it is that. 
Will his set work every time he tunes in? 


Radiola 20, with Radiotrons, . . 


RCA Loudspeaker 100, . » « « 
i, ee \ 

| Authorized | 
eke |. where you s 


with confidence 


Will it stand up under daily use without 
servicing and tinkering? The Radiola 20 
—with all the skill of RCA, General Elec- 
tricand Westinghouse behind it, has proved 
its sturdy quality. It is no experiment— 
but thoroughly tried, tested and perfected. 


What a big place in the farmer’s day this 
Radiola fills! It brings in the weather and 
market reports so clearly—and the help- 
ful lectures from the agricultural colleges. 
There are talks, lectures, news and stories 
for Mother and the children. Fun and en- 
tertainment every evening. The best dance 
music. And the world’s finest singers and 
musicians. And with broadcasting getting 
better and better, the Radiola 20 is replac- 
ing thousands of other sets—to match the 
finer programs with finer reception! 


RADIOTRON 
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PEACE and contentment, I say, are 
not a matter of how much money 
you have accumulated. They come 
with a clear conscience, good health, 
and the right companionship. No 
comrades mean more to me today 
than my trusty pipe and good old 
Prince Albert. 


I start the day with a pipe in my 
mouth and a song in my heart. It 
has been like that for a good many 
years now. Before I settled upon 
Prince Albert as the one and only 
tobacco for me, I had “played 
around,” as you young fellows say, 


with many brands. 


-PRINGE ALB 


I think it was the rich, rare fra- 
grance of P. A. in the tidy red tin 
that spurred me to try a load of it in 
my pipe. 
than matched that wonderful aroma. 


I found the taste more 


It was cool. It was sweet. It was 


mild . . . mild, yet completely and 


delightfully satisfying. 


Perhaps a leaf from my book of 
experience will set you on the road 


I tell 


you, in all seriousness, that you don’t 


to peace and contentment. 


know ... you simply can’t know, 
how much your pipe can mean to 


you until you have filled it with 
Prince Albert! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds MPobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, Gs 


At peace 


with 


the world 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 

with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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In the dairy barn—and everywhere the farm job 


frost tientniesssie ah 


takes you—these “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots will 
keep you dry-shod and comfortable. And they 
are as husky as they look! 


Farm 


Stretches five times 
its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber froma 
“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe—you’d find it would stretch 
more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and water- 
proof—long after ordinary rubber 
would crack or break 


tested-- 


This“U.S” Blue Ribbon Boot 
_~ Stands the hardest wear . . 


75 YEARS of experience 
in boot-making by the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the world— 
that goes into every ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boot. This boot is built to 
stand every farm test. 


It’s just as husky as it looks— 
extra strong, every inch of it. You 
can’t kick through that thick, over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as the tread 
of a tire. 


And the uppers — they are made 
of the finest rubber —rubber so 
elastic that you can stretch a strip 
of it more than five times its own 
length! No wonder, where inferior 
rubber splits and cracks, ‘‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon boots stand up! 


994 lue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
© ARCTICS: 


And at every vital point where 
wear is hardest, from 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric are anchored in behind 
that strong surface—to give 
extra strength. Only ‘‘U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes have 
so many! 
G-str ¥ 


We know you will like the plus 
farm value in ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. 


Every pair is built by master 
workmen—and built right. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Geta pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Trade Mark 


RUBBERS ° 


*“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots 


come in red or black — sturdy 
gray soles—knee to hip lengths 


The:**U:S.>. 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 


Genuine Cork Linoleun 


in NEW~DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 


XCLUSIVE DESIGNS, brand-new ideas 
E of coloring and pattern—the new 

Armstrong Rugs instantly appeal 
to your love of the beautiful when you 
see them in home or store! Picture a 
daringly colorful border enclosing a 
two-toned field of small-figured carpet 
pattern—a rug that will ‘‘fit in’’ with 
the furnishings of ’most any room. 


Picture, too, a rug of Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Linoleum in rippling soft- 
toned gray, green, blue, or brown, 
with a decorative border of unit 
design... nothing prettier has 
ever been created in a smooth-sur- 
face rug. These fascinating rugs 
you will find in the stores if you 
make sure to ask for the new Arm- 
strong’ s Linoleum Rugs. 


You can hardly believe that rugs 
so unusually handsome can be so 
inexpensive. They are genuine 
Armstrong's Cork Linoleum with 


the burlap back. -no: other 46 the large illustration: Pattern 
No. 809. 

Above: Jaspé Pattern No. 715. 

Right: Pattern No. 931. 


smooth-surface rugs offer so much 
in texture, beauty, wearing quality. 


-Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs 


~ they wear and 


a 


1 


These lovely new patterns come only in the 
New Armstrong Rugs! ; 


is real linoleum—tesilient, quiet, springy 
to the tread, and long-lasting. A rug of 
Armstrong’s Cork Linoleum will wear 
and wear and wear! 


You will know the genuine Arm-_ 
strong’s Linoleum Rug by the Circle A 
trade-mark on the burlap back. These 
Armstrong Rugs come in the larger 
room sizes, 12 ft. by 15 ft. and 12. 
ft. by 12 ft., as well as in the usual 
smaller room sizes. 


Soft and flexible, an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rug can be rolled and moved 
from place to place. Its sturdy burlap 
back keeps it whole and gives it longer 
life. When you buy 

a smooth-surface 
rug, see that it 


““RuGs OF PRACTICAL: BEAUTY’ 


This booklet, printed in full 
colors, showing a fascinating 
array of these new rugs, will help _ 
you select the new pattern that 
will just fit your room. It is free. 
Send for it. Address Armstrong | 
Cork Company, Linoleum Divi- 
sion, 1013 Jackson Street, Lan- | 
caster, Pennsylvania. | 
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wear and wear 


Look for the CIRCLE A trade mark on the burlap back 
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rom your 


kitchen pump 


| 

#XURN a small handle. Steaming hot 
water gushes forth at every stroke 

cthe pump. Turn the handle back and 


pmp cold water. 


Easily Installed 


le Perfection Kerosene Water Heater 
ai tank are connected with your kitchen 
pmp by our simple, new method. In 10 
routes enough hot water for dishes, in 30 
nnutes fax a bath, and in 5 minutes for 


saving or washing up. Nosmoke. No odor. 


lie heater works equally well if you 
hve running water instead of a pump. 


Four Models 


(oice of four models. Two have thermo- 
sts which put out the flame when the 
tak is hot. One has 
20 gallon “Stay Hot” 
sorage tank. This 
‘ps the water hot for 
3 hours after the flame 
jout. All burn kero- 
sie—the cheap fuel. 


Free Booklet 


4k your plumber or 
vite for full descrip- 
tn and prices. 


E\RFECTION STOVE 


COMPANY Hot water for 
7609 Platt Avenue “cuashing up” 
Cleveland, Ohio in 5 minutes! 
S im Canada by The Sheet 
jal Products Co. of Canada, Model grr 


| Litd., Toronto, Ontario 
' 


‘ 


| 
PERFECTION 


2rosene Wate r 
Heaters 


ORES tet ; 
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Banish the Old Hotand-Cold Stove 


had a headache, and then I found the 
ring was lost. I searched for hours. 
I did not know whether it got into 
the stove or into the garbage or 
whether I had thrown it out with 
the dish water. Later in the day I 
found it on the living room floor, and 
I honestly do not remember having 
gone in there. My memory failed 
me, but my subconscious mind held 
on to the idea that I did not put a 
thing in its proper place. It would 
have carried the idea of safety and 
security for me all night had I taken 
my ring and put it on my dresser. 
The idea of safety would immediate- 
ly defeat the idea of insecurity and 
the subconscious mind would have 
been chewing on that all night. I 
suppose I would have awakened in 
the morning with a glad sense of 
everything-is-all-right instead of a 
headache. 

The happy person is likely to be 
the well person. Have you ever met 
a real happy-go-lucky person that 
did not make you feel the same way? 
You can do like that happy-go-lucky 
person and infect ‘everybody you 
meet with a feeling of health and ra- 
diance if you will just keep in mind 
that you must constantly suggest 
health, the good, the beautiful, and 
the happy thought. 

You may meet a friend today. You 
might say, “My dear, you need a rest. 
I am telling you this for your own 
good.” She will go home, look into 
her mirror, and think: ‘Isn’t it the 
truth? That woman is right. I must 
lie down at once.” Next time you 
meet her, say, “My dear, you are 
looking wonderful. Is it a new gown 
or did you have your hair bobbed or 
something.” It will truly leave her 


in an entirely different state of 
health. 
Doing the natural and_ simple 


things are always the ones which lead 
to normal health. An evening with 
music, with a good book, cheerful 
conversation, or the reading of such 
passages from the Bible as the Twen- 
ty-third or the Ninety-first Psalm will 
be exactly the right things to put one 
in the right frame of mind before 
going to sleep at night.—S. K. Or- 
MOND. 


Accepting Favors 


“Why, Mary,” said Hazel, “I 
wouldn’t rush right over there with a 
loaf of bread just because she 
brought you a few cookies!”’ 

“Well, I don’t care if you wouldn’t; 
I would,” retorted Mary. “I believe 
in being independent. Anyway, you 
know it’s more blessed to give than to 
receive and I intend to hold up to 
that.’”’ 

“Yes,” protested Hazel, “but how 
about Mrs. Jones when she gave you 
the cookies? Isn’t it more blessed 
for Mrs. Jones to give than to re- 
ceive, too, and shouldn’t you let her 
get a little of the blessing before you 
rush back and give her something 
just to satisfy yourself?’’ 

Mary was irritated at her sister 
and refused to see the point but she 
confessed the next day that she had 
never thought of it that way; she 
was, as she said, the independent 
sort. It’s nice to be independent; 
that is, most of the time it is nice 
but once in a while you meet a per- 
son who makes a god of being in- 
dependent and when I see one of that 
sort I give up. Looking around I feel 
somehow that it is the women who 
overdo the matter of being independ- 
ent, but maybe I am wrong. There’s 
the type like Mary, whom we all 
know. If her neighbor runs in with a 
few doughnuts, she can’t rest until 
she has taken back an elaborate pie. 
If Mrs. Smith gives her a lot of out- 
grown baby dresses, she must imme- 
diately make Mrs. Smith an elaborate 
center piece in spite of the fact that 


Mrs. Smith had absolutely no use for 
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VECTO’S many inner ribs, scien- 
tifically placed, give a triple heating 
surface. VECTO thereby compels 
two buckets of coal to heat far more 
air than three by an ordinary stove. 
The VECTO Warm Air Heater at 
$97 (freight extra) offers best heat- 
ing method to any who cannot ai 


pricetationd? Ideal ARCOLA’ Hot Water Radiator 
Heating. $10 down. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 246 .S; Michigan 


the baby clothes and took a joy in 
giving them. Nevertheless, Mary 
has that uncomfortable feeling that 
she is ‘under obligation” to Mrs. 
Smith. 

Deep down in most of us there is 
something that prompts us to get 
part of our pleasure in life by giving 
to others and doing for them and if 
we are robbed of this we feel that 
something is wrong. If we reason 
back far enough we can convince 
ourselves that this desire to give is 
just a form of selfishness. We want 
to be happy; giving makes us happy 
SO we give in order to get happiness 
—selfishness proved! But what’s the 
use in going around Robin Hood’s 
barn like that with our reasoning? 
Let’s be independent enough, yes. 
But let’s not have so much pride as 
to spoil the pleasure of others in sim- 
ple giving. There is just as true a 
graciousness about accepting as there 
is about giving and real independence 
involves our knowing how to do both. 
—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Alphabet Macaroni 


Amusing a sick child—or one that 
has been sick and must be kept quiet 
for a complete. recovery—is no small 
task and most mothers will welcome a 
new idea along this line. 


One mother whose child was con- 


valescent but still had to stay in bed, 
sent to town and got a package of 
alphabet macaroni which is nothing 
but regular macaroni cut up into let- 
ters of the alphabet. Into each dish 
of the soup which the little boy need- 
ed every day she put the letters to 
make a certain word. Of course they 
went to the bottom and the child had 
to eat the soup before he could find 
his word. The first day it was his 
own name, then the name of the dog, 
then the name of the man who carried 
the mail, and so on. A sick child will 
quickly wear out most any form of 
entertainment but this one lasts un- 
usually well. It is fun at a children’s 
party, too, and when they are too 
small to spell out words they still en- 
joy identifying big A, little a, and all 
the rest.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Father and Child 


“The child’s appetite is trained just 
as its habits are formed,” states Miss 
Grace Pollock, National Dairy Coun- 
cil specialist in Pennsylvania. “If 
left undirected, he will imitate the 
ones about him in the foods he learns 
to like and dislike. 

“I always wish I could have an 
opportunity to speak to the fathers, 
for I am convinced that the father can 
do more harm in one remark about 
his dislike for a certain food than 
weeks of training by a mother can do 


Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
‘ and out of your churn 


\ comes butter of Gol- 
2 den June shade. ‘‘Dan- 
delion Butter Color’’ is 
purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and National 
food laws. Used for 
years by all large 
ereameries. Doesn’t 


; solutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


Dandelion 


Buttertolor 


New FREE book quotes Re- ff 
duced Factory Prices. In- ¥ 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, } 
Ranges, Furnaces, 200 styles 'f 
and sizes, Beautiful porcelain § 
enamel ranges and combination \ 
gasandcoal rangesinsoftgrey ¢ 
and delft blue. Mahogany porce- 
lain enamel heating stoves.Cash 
or easy terms—as lowas$3down, 
$3 monthly. 24 hr. shpts. 30 day 
free trial.360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 26 yrs.in busi=- 
ness, 600, tid ceade yy ty Write today 
for your copy of thi ook, 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
545 Rochester Ave. 


“A Kalamazoo 
TiaéeMackReguteres DiPFECt to You” 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs. 
by Tenths of a Ponnd 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
{ 7-inch Dial, with dis- 
) tinct, black figures and 
# graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight , 
of empty pail. Ordex” 
through any leading ~sup- 
py eth gs “Pe- 
ouze rt h 

No. D.120 it order free aay 
Prevail PELOUZE MANUFACTURING 0. 
oT 232 242 East Ohio Street, Chieago- 


aces Pipe or Pipeless 
Seneca 
5935 


Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 
real farmers’ bargains. 
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good. It is the ambition of all small 
children to grow big like ‘daddy’ and 
if ‘daddy’ grew without carrots, of 
course the small progeny will see no 
good reason for learning to eat car- 
rots. There is a brighter side to this, 
however, for by virtue of the same 
adoration that most fathers justly re- 


No. 2973—Two-Piece Dress. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ceive from their little children, the 
father can be an invaluable help in 
training the child to eat all foods that 
are given him. 

“IT know some of you are wishing 
you could see me try to coax your 
small son or daughter to take some 
of the essential foods, such as vege- 


tables, fruits, and sometimes milk,” 
adds Miss Pollock. “But what worth 
while lesson is not hard to teach? A 
child cannot be trained to be polite in 
one lesson. Appetite for all good, 
wholesome food cannot be cultivated 
all in one day, one month, or one year, 
perhaps, but constant effort and re- 


material with 1% yards of 27-inch material for camisole. 


No. 2975—Practical Dress. 


Cuts in sizes 16, 18, years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


40-inch material with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


No. 2051—Attractive Apron. 
trimming. 


No. 2652—Striking Junior Frock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 


yard of 82-inch contrasting. 
No. 
requires 3144 yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 2199—A Play and Sunday Frock From One Pattern. 


material. 
No. 2929--Dress of Plaid Woolen. 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


Cuts in sizes small, medium, and large. 


2770—Men’s and Boy’s Shirt. Cuts in sizes 12%, 13, 


Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


10, 12, and 14 years. 
1314, 


Cuts in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 
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The 8 year size requires 154 yards of 40-inch material with »% 


14, 14144, 15, 151%, 16, 1644, 17, 174%, 18, 18% 19 inches neck. 


The 36-inch size requires 314 yards of 40-inch 


The 36-inch size requires 3144 yards of 


The medium size requires 2 yards of 86-inch material with 7 yards of 


Size 1544 


The 4 year size requires 2144 yards of 40-inch 


The 8 year size requires 1144 yards of 40-inch material with % 


No. 2650—Juniors are Wearing Flares. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 8 year size requires 244 yards of 32-inch material. Emb. 


No. 712 (blue or yellow) is lic extra. 
No. 2716—Frock With Slenderizing Lines. 


Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
“wares 314 yards of 40-inch material with 114 yards of 18-inch contrasting. 


The 36-inch size re- 


»2967—S ports Dress. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size “requires 314 yards of 40- 


inch matexial. 


No. 2825—Codat Frock. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 


material. 


The 36-inch size requires 354 yards of 40-inch 


No. 2980—Box-Plaited Dress. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and. 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 2%, yards of 40- 
inch light georgette with 2% yards of 40-inch dark georgette. 


To order any pattern illustrated, send 10 cents to our Fashion Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


number and size and write your name and address plainly. 


Be sure to state 


March 10, 19: 


warding, if necessary, will some 
repay in sturdy, healthy, and h 
children.” 


Hand Lotion 


Here is our family recipe for 
lotion: Buy a 25-cent bottle ea 
glycerine and bay rum—mix 
two liquids if you wish by turn 
both into a large bottle and sh 
well. Use a small quantity of th 
hands before retiring each nigh 
after dish washing, if possible. 
well into the skin—it may feel q 
gummy but will be absorbed qu 
I hope you may find desired re 

Minnesota. M. #. GRIFFITH 


& a 
The best hand lotion I have @ 
found is bay rum, glycerine, and le 
on juice, equal parts. Wash the 
with warm water and then apply. 
(Mrs.) F. L. Jackson 

North Dakota. 
ee 


Grease hands well in the 
with Mentholatum and put on 
canvas gloves. the 
will be nice and soft. — Ke 

Wisconsin. * EVELYN Hoyt 


& 


Get from your druggest a 10¢ pie 
of slippery elm bark, 4 ozs. glyc 
and about 5c worth of rose 


enough the water will be thie! 
slippery and should be about a cu 
ful. Now put the glycerine and e. 
water, in about equal parts or a lit 
more of the water, in a large bot 
and shake well, adding rose wat 
odor. This keeps indefinitely a d 
also beneficial after shaving and 
chapped lips and cheeks. zi 
(Mrs.) CHas. A. Swans 
Indiana. 

B 


We are boosters for Hoard’s 
man at all times, My hand lotion ea 
be beat: 6 tablespoons vineg: r, | 
tablespoons glycerine, 2 tablespoc} 
bay rum. Shake well in bottle and 1) 
while hands are damp. Fine fo 
huskers. KS 


Illinois. (Mrs.) S. L. BELSL 


The Toy Bank © 


Said a little iron pig: 
“I’m not very big 

And I never, no never, shall grow; 
My diet is funny, 
I live upon money, t 
Because I’m a bank, don’t you know 


“J sing clinkety-clank,” 

Said the toy pig bank; 

“Whenever a girl or a boy 

Gives me money to eat 

To me it’s a treat— 

Helping children to bank is a joy.” 

Se —Mavup Woop He} 

It is in this way that many 
and girls get their start for coll 
One dislikes seeing a child t 
terested in saving money for f 
may lead to penuriousness, 
healthy desire to make and sav 
nies is a good sign. 

Of course there is never mu 
tra money to pay out to child 
the form of wages but where 1 
be done, a little reward for wor 
estly done is very stimulating. 
—Lucy THOMPSON. 


a3 


Likes Kitchen Range Bet 


In a recent issue there was 
ticle on “Furnace Cookery.” We! 
a furnace but give me my kit 
range. Once, when I was a youn! 
in town, the gas was shut off f 
pairs so we baked potatoes in t 
nace. That was a lark! 

But think of the time and e 
expended going down cellar to V 
carefully whatever you are tryin 
bake. Surely we farm mothe 


——_) ss 


Dairying in the Desert ‘ 


(Continued from page 235) 
rround, leaving the stoves to a longer 
yrocess of decay. 


Get Milk At Green River 


We reached Green River, a village 
»£ possibly 500 inhabitants, at noon. 
[The town had been so named _ be- 
pause of the sluggish stream that 
‘Howed through, but we concluded that 
|he river must have gotten its cog- 
iomen from the green trees that 
nxrew along its banks rather than 
‘rom the color of the water which 
was not unlike that of the “Big 
Muddy.” We anticipated no difficulty 


n getting our thermos bottle filled 


" 
. 


| THE ONLY MILCH COW IN THE 


| DESERT VILLAGE OF CISCO, UTAH 
She is owned by the storekeeper but her 

| milk is not for sale, 

with milk in a town of this size be- 
vause we had seen a few cows in an 
rrigated pasture nearby. After try- 
ng at all the grocery stores and the 
‘wo butcher shops, however, we found 
hat the only place we could buy milk 
vas at a private home. We called 
here and got the last quart they had. 
for this we paid fifteen cents but we 
vere glad to get it at any price. We 
‘hen drove out of town and ate our 
unch in the shade of a railroad 
ridge. 

| . Find Profitable Dairy 


_ Toward the end of the afternoon 
ve passed out of the land of perpetu- 
il desert into an irrigated section 
vhere alfalfa fields again gave the 
landscape a note of cheer. We had 
ever appreciated green grass and 
seautiful trees so much as we did 
hese after our long ride through a 

,un colored country. Perhaps the 
werd of grade Holsteins that first met 
ur eyes did have their faults, but 
he sight was so unusual that we de- 
ided to stop and visit with the own- 
r, KE. H. Thayn. 

The senior Mr. Thayn was not at 

‘ome but his two sons, Homer and 
ohn, were glad to show us around 
nd give us an account of their dairy 
xperiences. They were milking 29 
ows at the time so their herd was 
he largest in Carbon County, Utah. 
Ip until three years ago, when they 
urchased a 320-acre farm in the 
‘rice River conservation district, they 
fad kept their cows in a barn at 
Vellington and had purchased all 
neir feeds. Before that they had 
jan range cattle but neither Mr. 
-hayn nor his sons liked beef cattle 
ary well. 
_ Thayns sell their milk wholesale to 
distributor in Wellington for 25 
mts a gallon on a 3.8 per cent fat 
asis or 22 cents on 3.4 per cent basis. 
hey get about 23 cents a gallon as 
a average all the year around. The 
istributor then sells the milk to resi- 
ants of Price and to miners in the 
val camps of Spring Canon. The 
ilk checks for last year totalled 
),720 and the feed bill was $1,734, so 
le profits on their year’s business 
as quite satisfactory. 
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Special Six 


1215 


f. o. b. factory 
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This Car Has a Vital Superiority 
of a 7-Bearing Motor 


The outstanding beauty and quality of 
this Nash Special Six Sedan is united 
with equally outstanding performance 
ability. 


With its big Nash 7-bearing motor it 
has a power-smoothness and power- 
quietness that cannot possibly be ap- 
proached by the older motor types in 
which the crankshaft is supported by 
only 3 or 4 bearings. 


And the plus-value Nash puts in every 
car is emphatically demonstrated anew 
here for it costs much more to build 
the modern 7-bearing motor than the 
3 or 4-bearing type. 


So that on a dollars and cents basis of 


what you get for your money Nash 
gives far more in quality construction 
as well as in performance ability. 


Note closely these other quality attrac- 
tions that are included in the price as 
standard equipment: Gabriel snubbers 
at the front; 4-wheel brakes of special 
Nash design, lightning fast in opera- 
tion, and equalized perfectly to all four 
wheels; and five disc wheels. 


In addition to this Special Six Sedan 
Nash builds 22 other models in three 
series—Light Six, Special Six and Ad- 
vanced Six—and 4 wheelbase lengths. 
Every model is powered with a 7-bear- 
ing motor and the price range is from 
$865 to $2090 f. o. b. factory. 


Only forty acres of the farm were 
capable of being watered at the time. 
The remainder was sagebrush. and 
desert land but as soon as the Price 
River reservoir is completed they will 
be able to irrigate most of it. The 40 
acres under water were entirely in 
alfalfa pasture except what was cut 
for hay. So far no trouble has been 
encountered with bloat, but the cows 
are in the pasture all of the time and 
the land is comparatively dry. This 
may account for their freedom from 
this trouble. - We talked with many in 
the irrigated sections of the West, 
however, who had not been so for- 
tunate with alfalfa pasture. The boys 
expect to try some sweet clover for 
pasture as soon as they get more wa- 
ter so they can increase their farm- 
ing acreage. When we asked what 
kind of records the cows had made 
they could not give any yearly ones 
because no cow testing association 
has started there yet and they had 


not thought to keep records of their 
own accord. Their best cow, however, 
made an average production of 7 gal- 
lons a day for 31 days last spring 
and they estimated that the average 
production per cow would be about 3 
gallons a day for the entire hera. 
They feed a grain ration of 50 per 
cent ground corn and 50 per cent 
bran at the rate of one pound to four 
or five pounds of milk. They still 
buy their concentrates from grain 
growers farther down the valley, but 
they expect to grow their own just as 
soon as possible. 

Both of the boys have been active 
in club work and owe much of their 
interest in dairying to this. Homer 
is now a boy scout leader so he is do- 
ing all he can to make rural life 
more enjoyable for the neighbor boys. 
It was a pleasure to listen to these 
young dairymen of tomorrow tell of 
their plans for conquering the desert 
on their farm and developing a bet-~ 
ter herd of cows at the same time. 
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For healthier, happier bults! 
For safer, surer breeding! ° 
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SAVES 

— Lives 
— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 
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DR. SPENCER’S BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
Same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
Proval. Let us send you all facts. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., Savona, N.Y. 
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Mark your Calves early - 


Use the C. H. Dana system to ma; 
calves as soon as dropped. Identity bak “our 
ship prevents confusion and loss. asily applied, 
rena for free samples. 
Also herd books, bull and complete line 
of breeders’ supplies, Wilke for catalog. 


C, H. DANA Co. 
West Lebanon, R. H. 


cheap and ona 


55 Main St, 
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That New Fence — the Best 
ih vestment I ever Made al* 


G2, fencing costs money. 
That’s all the more reason for 
putting it up right at first—on RED Top 
Steel Fence Posts. By keeping the fence in 
good condition Rep Tops prolong its life and 
service. And they save many hours of time and 
labor, not only because they can be installed so 
much faster, but because they eliminate all yearly 
repairs and replacements. They outlast 4 or 5 
eats wood pasts 


GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 


You'll besurprised how fast you can build a fence 
with Rep Tops. They have revolutionized both 
fence building and repair. Without a helper you 
can drive 200 to 300 RED Tops ina single day 
with the Rep Top One-Man Driver. And you 
can drive RED Tops through hard soil in which 
you wouldn’t attempt to dig a post hole. 


Plan this year’s fence building and repair now 
and start the work right away. Goin at once and 
talk to the RED Top dealer in your town. Heis 
good authority on fencing materials and fence 
construction. That is why he was selected to rep- 
resent Rep Top. Let him help you solve your 
fencing problems once and for all—economically. 
Ask him for a copy, of ‘Saving Time and Money 
in Fence Building.” 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-R South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


With the RED 
TOP Post Driver 
one man can drive 
200t0300 postsa day 


Grow legumes—alfalfa, clovers, soys, vetch, peas and beans, They draw valuable nitro- 
gen from the air and implant it in the soil. And for paying results—heavy crops, rich 
fertilization—inoculate your legumes with Nitragin the original soil inoculator. 


Important: Look for the Date When Buying 


All inoculators are perishable and should be dated as to active life. To protect you, your crop, 
labor and money, when inoculating,every package of Nitragin is dated for the year it is to be 
used. When you buy Nitragin you get fresh, vigorous inoculant and paying results. Look 
for the dated label and insist on Nitragin, the established, original soil inoculator. Prices: 


Alfalfa, Clovers, Soys, Peas, Beans, Vetch—All Legumes 


Y, bu. size for 151bs. seed____$ Pe Prices reduced on Soy Beans 


A ree size pr eal seed... a ‘ow Peas 
1 bu, size for 601bs.seed____ 150 1 1b sh 
5 bu. size for 3001lbs. seed____ 4.75 ve bu glee Ad eothe: pith m4 


Garden size, peas, beans, lima 
DCGNSea ease snceks see ee 


Order thru Seed Dealer, Seed Sia 
or direct from us, ifdealer cannot sup- 
ply you. Always state kind of seed you 
want to inoculate, rite for free 
& booklet “Soil Inoculation”. 


LOOK FOR THE DATE THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 
WHEN BUYING 668 National Avenue 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


5 bu. size for 300 lbs. seed._.- 2.50 


When ordering always name 
the crop you want it for. 
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Tin taproted Soff tnecalstor, Rette-filirecs Broce 


The Original Soil Inoculator 


kin for our 132-pg. catalog and special prices. 
Have wonderful values in Stet gs Seger nse 
ere ee “back guarantee, Samoles free. oday . 
RY. SEED CO., Box 1555, Clarinda, lowa 


Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 
eae adjustable, raveraible. Cats vV- 
LS ped ditch to to 4 tt. 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon 
honor and fully guaranteed, Ask for free cata- 
log showing styles for every requirement. Suitable 
terms and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 
equipment, 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P. O. Box E DEKALB, ILL. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 


INOCULATED LEGUMES Pay Bic/ 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


These pigs are at the fighting age. 
ing the sharp ends of the tusk teeth. In cutting these, care must be ee not to re 


break the gums. 


| It’s Good and Bad for Pigs 


to Fight 


Most of us enjoy watching a scrap 
and no doubt all of us who have 
watched the antics of little pigs would 
rather see two evenly matched rascals 
have it out with each other than to 
send them about their business. If 
this fighting went no further than af- 
fording exercise for the combatants 
and amusement for the spectator it 
would be fine but the battles frequent- 
ly draw blood and right here is where 
the dirty work gets in. 

These skin abrasions about the 
gums, lips, and face frequently be- 
come infected with disease germs, by 
name, bacillus necrophorus, causing 
what is commonly known as “sore 
mouth,” “necro,” or “dermatitis.” 
Even the teats and udders of sows be- 
come infected. If the condition is not 
watched closely and treated immedi- 
ately it will progress within a few 
days to a stage that is almost impos- 
sible to cure. 

The question comes up frequently 
us to whether the little sharp tusks 
used so fiercely in the fighting should 
be removed, thereby depriving the 
pigs of a means of cutting each other. 
One well known authority on swine 
diseases is of the opinion that these 
tusks had better be left in than be 
broken off in such a way as to cause 
sores at their base and thereby invite 
infection in places not easily treated. 
If anything at all is done to these 
teeth it should be merely that of snip- 
ping off the sharp ends just enough 
to curb their cutting. Care must al. 
ways be taken to prevent any breaks 
in the gums at the base of these teeth. 

In treating “sore mouth’ the 
chance for success is very much in, 
creased if done early. The dead or 
necrotic tissue of the sore should be 
removed and tincture of iodine ap- 
plied. A badly infected litter should 
be separated from the other pigs. The 
disease is less likely to occur where 
proper sanitary precautions have 
been taken. 


How Many Pigs Per Acre 


In planning pastures for hogs the 
question of the number of hogs per 
acre that a given pasture crop will 
carry successfully is of some impor- 
tance in the economy of the use of 
land. 

The three pasture crops that stand 
out best and produce the most pork 
per acre are alfalfa, rape, and red 
clover in the order named. In prime 
condition these three crops will carry 
about the same number of hogs per 
acre though the alfalfa furnishes 
good grazing for a longer period. 
These crops will carry from 20 to 30 
spring pigs per acre and from 15 to 
20 mature hogs per acre. 

Rye seeded in August furnishes 
good grazing during a part of Sep- 


Sore mouth may be partially prevented by remoy- * 


To do so makes an ideal place for ‘ 


ih 


‘necro’’ infection. 
tember and October and also cari 
pasture the following spring. It will 
carry up to 15 spring pigs and 8 to 10 
mature hogs per acre. ; 

Spring seeded oats will carry 9 to a 
10 mature hogs for about 6 weeks. 
Oats and rape will carry 10 to 12° 
mature hogs per acre for a longer pe- 
riod, depending somewhat on how the 
rape comes on after the oats ae 
spent. | 

A seeding of four pecks each of 
oats and field peas per acre combined 
with 4 or 5 pounds of rape will a 
ry 12 to 18 mature hogs per acre, 
The pasture season may be extended 
by seeding the mixture at 10-day in- 
tervals for two or three seedings. 

Soy beans, while furnishing excel- 
lent forage for a limited period, do 
not have enough “come back” to war= 
rant being recommended. The crop is 
too easily damaged by the wear and 
tear of grazing. — 
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Best Pig Rations Low in — 
Fiber i 


In feeding pigs the factor of the 
amount of fiber in the ration is fre- 
quently overlooked though it has an 
important bearing on the rate and 
economy of gain. 

The cow, sheep, and horse have die 
gestive tracts suitable for handling 
large amounts of coarse, fibrous” 
feeds; this is not true with pigs. 

Experiments have shown that al. 
falfa hay, though containing a high 
quality of protein, other nutrients, 
minerals, and vitamins, will barely 
maintain hogs if fed as a sole ration. 
Alfalfa hay contains about 28 > 
cent of crude fiber. 

Other experiments have shown dae 
such feeds as wheat bran containing 
10.2 per cent of crude fiber; barley 
shorts containing 10.1 per cent of 
crude fiber; oats bran, 18.3 per cent; 
barley bran, 19.3 per cent; oat hulls, 
29.2 per cent; oats, 10.9 per cent, 
when fed alone are too high in fiber 
and poor results are obtained. i 

Some experiments conducted at the 
Oregon Experiment Station indicate 
that the fiber content of a grain mix- 
ture for pigs must not be over 5.5 per 
cent if good results are to be expected. 


Pasture Alone Not Enough | 


That it is not profitable nor advis- . 
able to attempt to grow pigs on pas- 
ture without grain is shown by some 
work done at. the Kentucky Station a 
few years ago. Some pigs weighing 
63 pounds each were turned on rye 
pasture on March 19 and kept there 
for 42 days, no grain being fed. They 
did not maintain their weight, in fact 
they lost 5 lbs. during the time. Some 
other pigs weighing 82 Ibs. each were 
turned on clover and bluegrass pas- 
ture on May 18. On July 4 these pigs 
averaged 90 lbs. each, having gaing?: 
only 8 lbs. in 58 days. A 


for the Chicago retail trade. 


* Roads For Quality Milk 


- With the chance to make a 40 cent 
“bonus over a $2.50 per hundred 
weight flat rate for 3.5 per cent milk, 
Walworth County, Wisconsin, farm- 
ers have the opportunity for not only 
doing the production job better, but 
also are paid according to their pains. 

No small credit for this splendid 
opportunity to realize large profits 
from the dairy herds of the county is 
due to the efforts of their county 
agent, L. J. Merriam. The matter 

of producing quality dairy products 


has been one of his perennial county 


wide projects. He has also urged the 
improvement in the production units 
of the dairies of his county by stress- 


ing the use of bred-for-production 


pure-bred bulls, and as a check on 
what the cows of the county are do- 
ing, the cow testing association. 


A Chicago milk distributor made 
an offer to Lake Geneva farmers to 
deliver to their plant in Lake Geneva 
‘the best quality milk they could pro- 
duce, to be botiled as grade “A” milk 
They 
offered a bonus of 40 cents a hundred 
for milk showing a bacteria count of 


‘less than 10,000 to a cubic centi- 


| 


| 
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i 
{ _ soy bean hay is comparatively rich in 


| pulp and soy bean hay. I want to mix 
f peround oats, corn hearts, bran, and 


' tions should be used? 


meter, and 25 cents if it came be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000; this over 
the flat rate, which throughout the 
fall has been at about $2.50 a hun- 
dredweight. 


It was not long before farmers in 
the vicinity of Lake Geneva saw in 
this their opportunity to be paid ac- 
cording to the merit of the product 
they delivered. This was over a year 
ago, and on the first day 40 farmers 
brought their milk to the Chicago 
bottling plant. Within a month, the 
number had doubled, and at the pres- 
ent time 97 patrons deliver their 
milk to this factory. When the No- 
vember accounts were settled, all but 
one of the 97 patrons received either 


| a 25 cent or a 40 cent dividend. One 
| farmer drives 14 miles to get in on 


the good prices. If ever a patron 
fails over a certain time to make his 
bonus, he is dropped and one of a 
now long waiting list is substituted.— 


| eae College of Agriculture. 


Beet Pulp and Soy Bean Hay 
My roughage consists of dried beet 


cottonseed meal with water and black- 
‘ strap molasses, soaking this about 12 
hours before feeding. What propor- 
Would corn 
meal be better than the corn hearts? 
How much molasses should I use? 
Will I get better results from this 
mixture soaked or fed dry? 
Jackson, Miss. Gabe tts 


The proportions to mix the concen- 
trates depend somewhat on the pro- 


[ portions of feeding the roughage. 
| Dried beet pulp is really a carbona- 


| 
t 
} 
| 


' the carbonaceous 


| ceous concentrate supplying consid- 
| erably more of total nutrients than is 


‘supplied in the ordinary roughage. It 
is comparatively low in protein. The 


| protein being as good as alfalfa in 
this respect. Thus if only a small 
amount of the dried beet pulp and 


| a large amount of the soy bean hay 


are fed, the supplemental mixture 
need not contain more than 10 to 12 


| per cent of digestible protein; whereas, 
| if this proportion is reversed the pro- 


tein content of the concentrates mix- 
ture will have to be higher because of 
character of the 
beet pulp fed in proportionately large 


| quantities and the reduction of the 
| high protein soy bean hay. 


In making a_ suitable concentrates 
mixture it is necessary therefore to 
assume the proportions of dried beet 


. pulp and soy bean hay fed. Let us as- 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 


TRUCKS 


*885 


1-Ton Chassis 


Think of a 1-Ton truck chassis, 
of Graham Brothers quality, at 
$885! The famous G-BOY! 
. . . Only great production vol- 
ume makes it possible. 


Swift, trim-looking, sturdy, 
powerful—the G-BOY has 
set a higher standard of 
quality and performance by 
which motor trucks must be 
measured. 


Rugged frame, heavy duty rear 


FOB. Detroit 


axle, 35 brake horse power, 30x5 
heavy duty high pressure truck 
cord tires—the G-BOY is quality 
throughout. And Graham 
Brothers bodies are built to fit 
your business. 


Graham Brothers trucks and 
commercial cars meet 91% of 
all hauling requirements. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE — DETROIT — stockton 
A DIVIStON OF DODGE BROTHERS, +Inwe. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


= 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 


sume this to be 7 lbs. of dried beet 
pulp and 14 lbs. of soy bean hay daily 
per head. This combination in itself 
contains a greater proportion of pro- 
tein than is required in a well bal- 
anced ration. To properly balance it 
with concentrates will require feeds 
of high carbonaceous character and 
low in protein. Such feeds are corn 
and blackstrap molasses. We would 
include some ground oats and cotton- 
seed meal for variety, the latter part- 
ly because it is one of the cheapest 
feeds at the present time. We suggest 
the mixture of 400 lbs. of corn meal, 
200 Ibs. of ground oats, and 100 lbs. 
of cottonseed meal. To this we would 
add enough molasses as would give 
each cow between 2 and 3 lbs. per 
head daily. 

The reason for substituting corn 
meal for corn hearts is that the meal 


34-TON.COMMERCIAL CHASSIS - $ 670 
1-TON TRUCK CHASSIS (G-BOY) - 885 
1%,-TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - - 1245 
2-TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - - 1445* 
*Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional 
Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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likely supplies the kind of nutrients 
needed cheaper and in greater amount. 

The amount of molasses to use de- 
pends somewhat on the price com- 
pared with other carbonaceous feeds 
like corn. The molasses will increase 
the appetite for feed. It does not con- 
tain as much nutrients as corn but 
feeding trials indicate that it is nearly 
equal to corn. One could feed up to 5 
lbs. per head daily with safety. 

If molasses is mixed with the dry 
concentrates there is nothing to be 
gained by soaking the mixture. 

If less of the beet pulp is fed in 
proportion to the soy bean hay, the 
percentage of protein in the concen- 
trates mixture could be reduced by 
putting in less of the cottonseed meal, 
but with feed price relations as they 
probably are it would not reduce the 
cost of the ration. 


EVERY WHERE 


Brand new models, vastly improved. N 
Unexcelled by any In World for close =e 
skimming, easy turning and conven- 
flence. uick cleaning Bowl is Sani- 
tary marvel. Skims warm or cold milk. } 
Makes thick or thin cream perfectly. 4 = 
Seven sizes,from 850 lb. to one-cow size, 
PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM POINT NEAR 
YOU. Factory prices as low as $24.95. 
Easy Monthly Payments low as $2.20.’ 
Write for FREE Catalog 
Tells about our sensational money saving 
offer; our low prices, free servicing and 
new models. Write for it TODAY 
American Separator tod 
Box66-J, Bainbridge, N.Y., <¢ 
Box 66-J, 1929 W. 43d St. ; Chitego, Ill, 
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If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 
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How to Inoculate Legumes 


Now is the time, boys and girls, to 
get ready to plant alfalfa and sweet 
clover. We will assume that you 
have taken care of the lime needs of 
the field where you are going to sow 
one of these legumes this spring. If 
you want to be sure of a good catch, 
you will inoculate the seed. : 

The process of inoculation de- 
scribed here can be applied to any of 
the more common legumes. Remem- 
ber, though, that one kind of bacteria 
will not inoculate all kinds of le- 
gumes. There are 
eightgeneral 
groups, each of 
which requires its 
own special kind of 
bacteria. For ex- 
ample, alfalfa bac- 
teria will inoculate 
all legumes listed 
in group one, but 
will not work on 
any other legume. 
The classification 
is as follows: 

1. Alfalfa, bien- 
nial white sweet 
clover, biennial 
yellow sweet clo- 
ver, Hubam, bur 
clover, yellow tre- 
foilandfenu- 
greek. 

2. Red Clover, 
mammoth, alsike, 
crimson, Egyptian, 
and white Dutch 
clover. 

3. Peas, garden, 
canning, field, 
hairy vetch, spring 
vetch, wild vetch, broad bean, lentil, 
sweet pea, and perennial pea. 

4. Cowpea, peanut, Japan clover, 
velvet bean, lima bean, partridge pea, 
wild indigo, and tick trefoil. 

5. Bean, garden, field, navy, kid- 
ney, wax, and scarlet runner. 

6. Lupines and serradella. 

7. Soy beans are inoculated with 
the bacteria isolated from the soy 
bean nodule only. 

8. Wood’s clover (Dalea) is inocu- 
lated with the bacteria isolated from 
the nodule of that legume only. 

Inoculation means the introduction 
of bacteria into surroundings suitable 
for their growth. We sprinkle le- 


gen for the plant from the air. 


INOCULATION MADE THE © of the legume 
DIFFERENCE plants. It make 


INOCULATION DOES IT. NODULES ON THE ROOTS OF A LEGUME } 
In these little houses live millions of tiny bacteria, wonder workers that gather ee 


gume seed with the right kind of bac- 
teria and when the plants grow, othe 
conditions being all right, these 
germs will multiply millions of time 
and form nodules or little bunches on e 


the air and change it into plant food. 
Inoculation insures the yield. The 
Wisconsin Experiment Station reports 
that in 1925 the inoculated plants in 
one field of alfalfa weighed four times 
that of uninoculated. plants. ae 
Inoculation makes the soil richer, 
While the amou 
- of: nitrogen tem 
by inoculate 
plants varies de- 
pending on the soil, 
season, kind of le 
gume, and metho 
of handling, a: 
average of all 
legumes is 50 to 
100 Ibs. nitrogen 
fixed per acre a 
year. Unless the 
plants have these 
nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria on their 
roots they will take 
nitrogen out of th e 
soil for thei 
“ growth. Then, to 


legumes save much 
nitrogen from be- 
ing- washed away. 

Inoculation 7% 
creases the quality 


them richer in pro- 
tein, thus making better feed. At 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
it was found that in every toi 
of tops from inoculated alfalf 
plants there were 305 lbs. of protei 
while every ton of uninoculated alfal- 
fa tops contained only 227.5 Ibs. of 
protein. This difference was dete 
mined by chemical analysis and could 
not be seen in the field. 


i: 
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from top to bottom and you have : 
pictorial story of how to inoculate 


on, but this is perhaps the simplest 
ad most satisfactory. 

First, the material—a bottle. of 
culture,” a big pan, tub, or recepta- 
e for holding the seed, and the 
rections. 

By culture we mean the bacteria 
1d the food in which they are grow- 
g, in this case agar jelly. 

Cultures are easily obtained at a 
w cost. Many state agricultural 
lleges are distributing them or they 
ay be secured from commercial seed 
vuuses. The bottle culture shown in 
e film was purchased from the Wis- 
nmsin College of Agriculture and 
sts residents of the state 25c. There 
e enough bacteria in one of these 
ttles to inoculate 20 lbs. of alfalfa 
sweet clover. It takes from 12 to 
‘Ibs. of this seed to properly sow 
e acre. 

Fill the culture bottle about two- 
irds full of cool water. In the 
yvie film the demonstrator is pour- 
y the water from a small milk bot- 


Put the cork back and shake the 
ttle and contents well as in the 
iIrd picture. You cannot dissolve 
fe jelly with cool water, so don’t 
iy. The object of this step is to 


'2 water. 

‘Sprinkle the liquid over the seed 
‘vich you have ready in the pan or 
ib, as you see in the fourth picture. 
‘Moisten the seed fairly well; if 
jcessary you can refill the culture 
\ttle with water. There are enough 
leteria left on the jelly to make 
ie repetition effective. 

\Now, mix the seed thoroughly as in 
2 fifth picture and spread out in 
‘me cool, shady place on a canvas or 
fwspapers. The seed should be 
inted and harrowed in as soon af- 
{> inoculating as possible. The bac- 
via live and multiply in the water 
| the seed but die when the seed 
ties and their food supply is thus 
b off. Undue exposure to the sun- 
/ht will also kill the bacteria. 


Our Review Column 


A regular feature of the junior department, 
jewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
if the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


9 a more complete discussion of 
2 following see the February 25th 
ue. 

Wha is the backbone of a good 
iry ration? A succulent rough- 
#e, such as silage, and good legume 
Ty. (See page 176.) 

What are the maintenance and 
oduction requirements for a cow 


ee 1,100 lbs. producing 40 lbs. 


4.5 per cent milk daily? About 
5 Ibs. of protein and 23.5 lbs. of 


al digestible nutrients. (See table 
| page 176.) 

Which breed is such a cow rather 
ical of? The Guernsey. (See 
yee 177.) 

Where did the Guernsey breed 
‘ginate? On the Channel Islands 


Viich belong to England and are lo- 
ed somewhat nearer the north 
ist of France. The three islands 

Heid to this breed are Guernsey, 
derney, and Sark. 

When was the first importation 

tide into the United States? In 
18 by Reuben Hains of German- 

Yin, Pennsylvania. Another im- 


YS made in 1833 by a sailing cap- 
“n who sent them to his brother in 
Sw Hampshire. 
When was the American Guernsey 
ttle Club organized? In Febru- 
, 1877. The Club is celebrating 
fiftieth anniversary with a_pil- 
emage to Guernsey this _ spring. 
Avilla Boese, a Wisconsin calf club 
mber, has been awarded a free 
» because of her outstanding club 
“ord. (See page 192.) 
What is the world’s record for 
production? Anesthesia 
ith of Hill Stead, a Connecticut 
ae “ng 
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ash the bacteria off the jelly into’ 
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cow, produced 19,742 lbs. milk, 
1,112.5 lbs. fat. 

How may the mineral require- 
ments of poultry be met? Provide 


lime in coarse oyster shell and lime 
rock grit fed in hoppers, provide fine 
table salt at the rate of one per cent 
in the mash, and calcium phosphate 
in bone—either hopper fed or in the 
mash. (See page 216.) 


Pluck Wins for Jesse 
Stenson 


That pluck and grit are real assets 
in making one’s way in the world has 
been proved again by Jesse Stenson, 
19 years old, Min- 
nesota, now a stu- 
dent at the School 
of Agriculture, 
University Farm, 
St. Paul. 

For seven years 
Jesse engaged in 
boys’ and girls’ 
club work but 
without success in 
winning honors in 
local exhibits. 
Most boys would 
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have given up. 
JESSESTENSON Jesse was not built 
that way. 


One day he sat down and took an 
inventory of the situation. His con- 
clusion was that he would have to 
have better animals if he hoped to 
win prizes. He had no money, how- 
ever, and he knew that he could not 
obtain it from his father. 

He solved this problem by establish- 
ing three trap lines for furbearing 
animals. Throughout the winter he 
visited his traps daily regardless of 
the weather, and at the sacrifice of 
one meal a day. But he got results. 
His season’s trapping netted him $90. 

Of this amount he invested $65 in 
a calf and two pigs. The remaining 
$25 he reserved for feed and supplies. 
At the county fair he won prizes 
with one of his pigs and his calf. 
This entitled him to a place among 
junior exhibitors at the State Fair 
and at the Junior Live Stock Show. 
Because of his industry and the show- 
ing made with his animals and in 
school work, he was awarded a $75 
Caleb Dorr scholarship in the School 
of Agriculture. From sales, prize 
money, and scholarship his returns 
amounted to about $350. 

With all the efforts necessary to 
make such a good showing Jesse found 
time to serve as -a club leader, 
directing a club of 35 members who 
made creditable showings at their 
local fairs, and also to serve as a 
patrol leader for a Boy Scout troop of 
13 members. Having gotten into his 
stride he intends to engage in junior 
club work for, another two years. 


Calf Feeding Questions 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN -JUNIORS:—I 
have a few questions I would like to 
ask. How long should a calf nurse a 
cow? How much and at what age 
should a calf get linseed meal? Would 
it be best to keep calves in green pas- 
tures and feed them grain all summer, 
or keep them inside? What will make 
calves fat in their stomachs? I always 
thought water would do it. Is flour 
boiled with water and then mixed in 
milk good for calves or not, and why? 

Connecticut. S. 8. 

A calf should nurse its mother at 
least for its first two or three feed- 
ings. It is important that the calf 
get the colostrum milk which is the 
first milk after calving. The calf can 
be taught to drink of its own accord 
almost at once after this. It is just 
as well to feed it milk from its own 
mother for the first four days because 
the milk is not fit for human con- 
sumption during that period. It is 
always best to underfeed rather than 
overfeed growing calves. Start in 
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You and Dad and Mother 
will all enjoy reading 


“The Life of 
W. D. Hoard” 


By GEO. W RANKIN 


| IMI TINH TINNY r 


{UNNI 


‘4 OU will enjoy it because it tells, in a very 
ie interesting way, the story of what farm 
@/y| life was like when grandpa and grandma 
were your age. It tells about Mr. Hoard driving 
many miles to hear the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. It tells about his experiences as a soldier 
in the Civil War. It tells how he happened to 
be so much interested in dairying and how he 
became a leader in the dairy world. It shows 
what a boy ean do for himself and his country, 
by having one aim in life—and sticking to it. 
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Your parents will enjoy it because it will take 
them back to the days when they were young, 
and because Mr. Hoard’s life proved that it is 
never too late to start making good. 


You will all enjoy it because it will help you to = 
better understand each other and to understand 
the dairy farming business. 


The price of this great book to Hoard’s 
Dairyman subscribers is 
ONLY $1.00 
Or—we willsend itto youasarewardfor | 
sending us three subscriptions to Hoard’s 
Dairyman at 8 years for $1.00 each. 


HII 


USE THIS COUPON 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
I enclose $1.00 or 
I enclose $3.00 and three subscriptions 


please send me a copy of “The Life of W. D. Hoard” 
by Geo. W. Rankin. 


Your name 


If you decide to earn the book by sending three 
subscriptions write their names and addresses here: 


Subscriber’s Name jer) R. D. State 
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Tf you have a 201-A in the 
detector socket, just change 
that one tube to an RCA 
super-detector, Radiotron 
UX-200-A. Instantly—you 
have bigger distance reach. 
And if you are sure to geta 
genuine RCA Radiotron, 


that special detector will 
have a good long life. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 


COW BLANKETS 


Show Blankets Write for 
Our Specialty PRICES 
Son and 
SAMPLES 
Over50,000in usein Ameri- 


ca. For testing, condition- 
ing and protecting cattle. 


R. LAACKXE CO. 


553 Third St., Milwaukee, Wise 


Boys and Girls 


Join the Juniors. No costs to 
you. If some member of your 
family is a subscriber to Hoard’s 
Dairyman and you are under 20 
years of age use the coupon. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

JUNIOR EDITOR 
Fort ATKINSON, WIs., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir :— 

I hereby apply for membership in the 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. 
I agree to read the Junior Department 
of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do 
all I can to make the Juniors’ Club a suc- 
cess. Please send me the badge. 
hi ein he ; } tmark (x) after your choice], 
the Button, and the Dairy Farm Boy’s 
Creed. 


My name is 


[Write distinctly or print] 


My address is ........ 


[R. F.D.] [City] 


- Lam ........ years old. 
[State] 
Hoard’s Dairyman comes to my home ads; 


dressed to 
My favorite breed of dairy cattle is ...... 


wow ee wee e ee sere sees eeeeseseeee 


My. father’s mame iS) {002 sssccnercceevcces 
Do you belong to a Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H 


Farm Club? 
If so, “What kind? 


Equipped with 


HEAVY ALUMINUM PAILS 


You’ve never seen a finer, more finished piece- 
of machinery; made of finest materials by men 
who haye spent a lifetime in the milking ma- 


chine business. Cows like Fords Milker, give 
freely with little stripping; easy to handle and 


clean. 
Send for Booklet No. 20 


showing our model for every poses 
single,double, double single, double double, 
etc. Agents: ‘Some open territory. Write 
for detatls, 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Mil. 


New Improved $ 
Fords 90 


Complete 
Electric or 
Gas Engine 


CLIP YOUR COWS 


IT MEANS MORE-- 


Cleaner and Better Milk. 


CLIPPED COWS during stable 
months will keep them clean and 
comfortable and keep dirt out of 
the milk pail. 
CLIPPING improves the heal 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES. 
etc. Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC CLIPPING 
MACHINE. Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
sircuit furnished by any Electric 
Light & Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 
Price list free on request. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO. 
129 West 3ist St. Dept. M. New York, N. Y. 


New, Long Dis- 

tance, 5-Tube Tuned Radio 

Frequency Sets—Rich aCe 
Selectivity —Volume—Easy t 0 J.0g 


Stations—Amazing Prices for ans 
markable Receiver—10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL — eyed Limited, 
Be Sureto Write TODAY. 

PIONEER RADIO CO., 202 Pioneer Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 
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with feeding milk j in small quantities, 
say two pounds three times a day, 


gradually increasing this amount as ~ 


the heifer grows older until it is re- 
ceiving ten to fifteen pounds of skim- 
milk a day. The calf should receive 
whole milk for the first three or four 
weeks, then take a week or ten days 
to change from whole milk to skim- 
milk. 

When you begin to feed your calf 
skimmilk you can start feeding it 
some linseed meal. At first put a half 
teaspoonful of linseed meal into the 
milk fed twice a day. This can be 
gradually increased until at the age 
of four months the calf is receiving a 
tablespoonful of linseed meal twice a 
day in its milk, or linseed meal can 
be fed with the grain mixture when 
the calf gets a little older. A good 
grain mixture is 30 parts ground 
corn, 80 parts ground oats, 30 parts 
bran, and 10 parts linseed oil meal. 
Calves under five months of age 
should receive whole grains instead of 
ground. After they reach five months 
of age, however, the grain should be 
ground. 

Young calves under eight months of 
age will do best if kept in the barn 
during the summer and fed milk, 
grain, and legume hay; and perhaps 
some silage. 

Drinking an excessive amount of 
cold water may cause a calf to bloat 
or swell up in the stomach, as you 
have described it. In feeding skim- 
milk care should be exercised that the 
froth is taken off before feeding. It 
has been found that this froth may 
cause bloat and digestive disturb- 
ances. 

The calf should have plenty of wa- 
ter to drink at all times, preferably 
from a drinking cup if such is avail- 
able. 

While flour boiled with water and 
mixed in the milk adds carbohydrates 
to the feed, we consider it unneces- 
sary labor as these same carbohy- 
drates can be secured through feed- 
ing whole corn. 
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Junior Letters 


A Poem, “Hoard’s Dairyman” 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am sending 
another poem to be published in the Hoard’s 
Dairyman. It is called ‘‘The Hoard’s Dairy- 
man:” 

Roses are red, violets are blue, 
But the thing I love best 

Is Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Don’t you? 


I always think the cover of 
Hoard’s Dairyman is like a door, 

Which opens into someone’s house 
Where I’ve not been before. 


When I find a house that’s dull 
I do not often stay, 

But if I find Hoard’s Dairyman, 
I’m apt to spend the day. 


I never know what sort of news 
Will be within, you see, 
And that’s just why Hoard’s Dairyman 
Is so interesting to me. 
Maryland. Elsie Louise Singer. 
38 
A Grown-Up Junior Writes 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I’ve been 2 sie 
lent reader of your page for a long time and 
enjoyed your merry circle. 

Ever since I was a small lad I have had a 
calf, poultry, or garden of my very own but 
I’m sorry to say, dear folks, that I never had 
the opportunity to compete with other boys 
and girls as there was no club work in Ke- 
waunee County those days. During the long 
winter months I would read different - bulle- 
tins on my chosen project and try to learn 
all I could about it. The work is so fascinat- 
ing that one learns to love it and I can re- 
call those summer evenings when I used to 
hoe in my little garden and dream of the 
future and wondered what it had in store 
for me. 

I am now connected with the State Bank ot 
Kewaunee as a farm service man, but I still 
ride home and sit under that old brindle cow, 
when the roads are passable. The farm is 
only too dear to me. We are going to carry on 
a bacon hog project of the Yorkshire type. 
About 40 enthusiastic boys and girls will re- 
ceive a bred gilt this winter. Next spring and 
summer they will have a litter of little pigs 
to raise, which are to be marketed in Septem- 
ber, in a carload lot, at a premium, for a 


\ 


quality carcass. I want you boys and 
throughout this grand old state of Wis 
to write to me and tell me about your 
ence in pig club work. My add: 
Kewaunee, Wis. 3 
In closing I want to advise farm boys. 
girls to get into club work this year. Tt 
be the happiest season in your young li : 
Edward J. Ma: 
8 

Raising Calves © 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—This sun 
my brother and I raised a calf for veal. 
bought the milk from Daddy for $1.75 
hundred. In a month or so we sold the 
to a butcher for 13 cents a pound. \ 
ceived $13.39. We paid Daddy his mon 
then had some left over. We bought 
things and put the rest in the bank. 
This fall we have another calf. We fe 
8 lbs. of good milk and 19 lbs. of skimmi 

per day. This calf is a Holstein and the | 
was a Jersey. { ; 
Hoping to hear from some of you j 
soon, my .address is R. F. D. 5, Rice 
Wisconsin. Alice Rauchenste 


“The Storm” 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am si 
years of age and in my third year of 
school. My father is a farmer and I he 
ijn my spare time. I live three miles 
town. I drive a car to school now so it 
it easier than walking. 

I own one cow and two heifers mys 
is a registered Jersey and the other 
mixed breeds, but I am going to have 
istered stock, Last summer I sold on 
for $125. This is a nice sum to put 
bank for future use. My brother an 
a small flock of sheep together. 
eleven sheep now. 

Here is a poem I wrote: ; 
The lightning flashed; the thunder roar 

The wind blew at a rapid gale; 
The rain spattered as from the sky 

Leaves were shattered by the hail. 


Fruit lay scattered upon the ground; 
Animals were seeking shelter from th 
Trees were blown upside down; 
Buildings squeaked from the terrific 
The storm was past; all was still; 
Insects were busily working around 
Cattle were hastily grazing upon the 
For fear another storm was in that d 
bound. 
My address is Lyons, N. Y. 


Eg 


' Good Garden Suggestions 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—As you 
know me I will describe myself. I | 
4 in. tall, weigh 109 Ibs., and am 
old. I am in the 8th grade. My bi 
the 17th of July. 
My father gave my sister and m 
young cow. As I was the youngest | 
youngest of the cows. No one could m 
heifer except my father. Then my hei 
sold. I selected another cow from ot 
Her name was Blossom. Last year 
raised a steer. I named it Happy 
This year I sold it and it brought a 
thirty dollars. 
This: year Blossom raised nothant 
named it Buddy. I fed it new milk | 
changed to half new milk and half 


Harold 


like its mother. It is all red. This— 
community organized a poultry club. 
but withdrew again. - I sent for som 


idea. ‘ 
I raised a garden, also. In it I rai 
corn, carrots, parsnips, cucumbe1 
beans (including limas and navies), 
when he cultivated his corn he also cult 
my garden. Between times I kept he 
out and loosened up the dirt so it 
crack. 
If any of the juniors wish to wri 
my address is Sansare, So. Dak. ~ 
Helen Lucile 

se 

A Young Jersey Breeder 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am 
ly interested in Jersey cattle and 
ber of the La Grange County Cal: 
club of 17 members. I had the high 
ing heifer, by name, “Tycoon’s Jew: 
This heifer is a double cross of “ 
coon” and also double cross of “ 
Ladie,” both being prominent. Indian 
Opal was fresh October 9 while | 
the National Dairy Show in Detro 
gives 22 lbs. a day (she is getting 
and tests 5.5. As for size she is i 
and weighs only 700° Ibs. It is chai 
of the line; her mother is still st 
high producer, and tests 6.3. » 
I am running a project of five 


fat last year. 
am carrying the project on | 
heifer and the offspring of laa ye 
I hope other members will write 
Tll try to answer them. I am 16 ye 
and stand for pure-breds. ; 
My address is La Grange, Ind. 
: Charles, 


MILK 


Y intelligent concern can only 
| § be for the future’ because I 
| eannot change the past and 
an the present was planned when it 
vs in the future. But I can keep 
Hs concern intelligent only by the 
nst careful study of the past. The 
sunger I am the more the future 
¢1 have in store for me if I am will- 
is and fit to do my part. 
While observing a large class of 
lys who were being trained in a 
(ty practical way how to make 
ings with their hands in an up-to- 
ite manual training room, I told 
im they were at a great advantage 
(ar us older folks because those 
{ngs were not taught in ‘school 
sen we were young and that be- 
fase of that fact I felt that we were 
im thirty years too soon. To which 
¢2 of the boys answered that they 
tked about this very thing and had 


_ Anextra heavy zinc 
coating protects Red Strand 
fence against rust formany years 
longer than the regular ‘‘Galvan- 
izing’’process. Morecopperinthe 
steel fights rust, too. These to- 
_ gether—heavier ZINC and more 

COPPER—form a longerlasting, 
| rust resisting combination never 
used before in any farm fence, 


Galvarnéaled 


Deal Fence 


is made from the same kind of wire 
“that grandfather used to buy” 40 years 
ago. It has full gauge, crimped, springy 
line wires; one-piece, picket-like stays; 
self-draining, can’t slip knot. Easy to 
erect, trim, strong. 


Ask yourdeal- 
erfor prices. 
Red Strand 
¥ costs no more 
than any good, 
4 woven wire 
fencing, 

Writefer“Offi- 
woe of 


ks 
"booklets; 
also Keystone 
Catalog. FREE. 


KeystoneSteel 
& Wire Co. 
1777 Indus- 
trial Street 

Peoria, Ill. 


TR See 
a any Il’encing, Gates, el Fos 
i Barb Wire, Poultry Fence, Metal or Ready Roof- 
spouse and Barn Paints, write formy new 112-page 
pewatalog. My new cut prices will surprise you, 


creased my customers to a million, I can now 


in 
; aa: bIGGER values at BIG savings in'price, My 


JITSELMAN FENCE. 


Nd LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
St Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Pataes und Roofing, 
‘ory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40’ 
Says Geo. K. Walrod, Huron County, Mich, 

Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 


| t m KITSELMAN BROS. Box 256 Muncie, Ind. 
‘Ka Soe 
t = 


> 
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STOOL PHILOSOPHY 


J. J. SPRENGER, MINNESOTA 


decided that they were at a dis- 
advantage because there is no 
more cheap land and all the other 
walks of life are so crowded, and 
they were certain they were born 
just thirty years too late. 

I believe, however, that both of us 
were expecting too much from condi- 
tions because we find it much pleas- 
anter to blame our working condi- 
tion than ourselves in case of failure. 

But just what is our part as par- 
ents when it comes to giving society 
some one to take our places and in 
what way could we do something to 
prevent the financial shipwrecks 
about us? 

A story is told of the elder Roth- 
child, that when he registered for a 
room he asked the clerk just what 
the room would cost him. Soon after 
this his son also registered and when 
the clerk asked him what price room 
he wished he replied, rather impa- 
tiently, “I should think you would 
know that price cuts no figure with 
me.” When the father was asked to 
explain this difference he answered, 
“Why, you see my father was a very 
poor man and my son’s father is a 
very rich man and that makes all the 
difference in the world.” I believe 
he touched a phase of our job in life 
of which we might as well be think- 
ing during the next few milking pe- 
riods. If our children need to learn 
one thing more than any other it is 
the fact that money does not grow on 
trees and the only way we can teach 
it to them is to have reverses our- 
selves and what is more, to act like 
men when we have them. 

All of the land must of necessity 
change owners at least once each 
generation, and new owners will get 
land in one of two ways; either it is 
given to them or they must go in 
debt for it. It is a sad fact that our 
boys are more liable to lose it if it 
has been given to them than if they 
are compelled to go in debt for it. 


.The saddest part of it all is that fail- 


ure in either case brings with it so 
much real heartache and discourage- 
ment. Personally, I believe at least 
three things should be heeded: 

First, we should teach and practice 
economy, not only because we wish 
to save money but because we should 
save people as well. 

Second, we should remember that 
any child who becomes heir to prop- 
erty but has not learned to get down 
to work, will lose it. The child who 
has really learned to work will not 
really need it. 

Third, since we have such a long 
turnover as farmers, making it neces- 
sary for beginners to live a long time 
before they can realize on their 
work, the need of economy and bet- 
ter stewardship needs to be made 
more important to our children. The 
most comfortable place of all in 
which to live is just within our in- 
come. 


Another 1,000-lb. Fat 
Producer 


Another Holstein cow in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, North Platte 
Substation, herd has finished an un- 
usually good year record. N. P. Ger- 
ben Re-Becky produced 27,110.2 lbs. 
milk containing 1,006 lbs. fat (1,258.3 
lbs. butter) in 365 days at the age of 
six and one-half years. As a 2-year- 
old she made a year record of 485.6 
Ibs. fat; she produced 676.8 lbs. fat 
as a 83-year-old and 769.2 Ibs. as a 4- 


year-old. ‘This cow was bred and de-: 


veloped in the herd where she is now 
owned. 


HOLDEN 


; Dept. 507 Peoria 


Sion.) 


Fad a fw iim 


1 LA 


Ayo you haul away corn, wheat, cotton 

and such crops you pay high marketing 
costs and reduce the fertility of your land. But 
by feeding your grain on the farm and selling 
hogs, cattle, sheep, poultry, eggs, wool and dairy 
products you get good prices, have low market- 
ing costs, buy less food and increase the fertility 
of your soil. 


SupeZinced 


Pittsburgh Perfect and Columbia Fences 


meet the first requirement for modern, diversified farm- 
ing. They make and keep your fields hog-tight so you 
can rotate crops, grow live stock and pasture fields most 
profitably. Super-Zinced fences include the Columbia Hinge- 
Joint and Pittsburgh Perfect Stiff-Stay brands, both of which 
have proved their merits in the tests of severe service. 


A NE EEN IN 
Ney 


Abus, Putucann endsines ‘acanert” Genmveg S 
ST a SI ee SS ea 


— 


Super-Zinced Fences are guaranteed unexcelled in quality and durability. 
They are made of our own special formula steel and armored against rust 
by an extra heavy coating of zinc, so closely bonded to the special steel 
that it will not crack or peel. Styles for every farm, poultry, garden and 
lawn need. Our brand on fence, barbed wire, gates, steel 
posts and wire nails is your assurance of uniform quality 
and durability. Write for catalog and the new farmers’ vest 
pocket booklet ‘‘Farm Records,’ FREE. 


rm ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


701 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, your new booklet “Farm 
Records”, also Super-Zinced Fence Catalogue. 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 

f p of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
KY Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 


Wh f 4 been made better and better year after year. 
hfs be Improvements have been added as experience 


4 has showntheway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
Mor) Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
a€! efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
"bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITy 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Lime and Fertilizer 


Spreader 


Sour soil means poor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. i ) 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime i i : o> 


‘Soil Tested-free 


e in any form, fertilizer, 
phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 
Cannot Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader willmake your 
soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as an: 
other; 2Cft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 

Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 

bs. per acre Handle material only once, from 

car to field. Get literature and low prices now 

and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 


PREAD ‘FE 
7. SEADS 20 EEE! 


Whatabout your soil?-your crops? 
Are they big and sturdy as they 
should be? Find out today withour 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive 
sour soil test_recommended by all 
soil experts. Write for them now. 


THE HOLDEN CO, Inc. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer —It Helps Us 
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Every 


Breeder 
Needs One! 


= 


You never can tell when you 
will meet a man that you can 
interest in your herd, surplus 
females or bull calves. Oppor- 
tunity does not knock very 
many times and if you can give 
your prospects a good idea of 
your herd and certain individ- 
uals your chances for sales are 


much better. 
Our 


Vest Pocket 
HERD BOOK 


leather bound. It will slip 
into any pocket. The leaves 
are removable but held very 
firm. There’s room for 100 
| head and gestation table, index 


pages and note pages are also 
included. 


Name — 


Born— oe 


Record—————_lbs.. 
Record lbs. M F 


Sire — 


LO} yar eee Se = ORE ial ot he “bey: 


Record lbs. M = F 


Bred to 


Bred to———————______ 


Regular Size 3x5 inches 


Order Your’s 
NOW! 


PRICE $2.00 


Postpaid 


\ — 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 
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BETTER COWS FROM BETTER SIRES 


HE record of the dam of any 
sire is a promise, but the rec- 
ords of a large number of high 

producing daughters are the fulfill- 
ment of that promise.” 

At what point in the production 
of pure-bred cows will the average 
pure-bred bull fail to increase the 
production of his daughters over 
their dams; what point with grade 
cows? How much variation is there 
among pure-bred bulls when the pro- 
duction of their daughters is com- 
pared? How much is an outstanding, 
proved, prepotent dairy sire worth? 
How much damage can a poor sire do 
when used in a herd of good cows? 

Some work done by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry in a study of cow 
testing records comparing the pro- 
duction of dams with their daughters 
raises the above questions and sup- 
plies interesting data contributing to 
their answer. The data are reported 
in Department Circular 368 entitled, 
“Better Cows from Better Sires.” A 
brief review of some of the more im- 


portant findings should interest our 
readers. 

This study includes 2,182 yearly 
production records of dams and their 
daughters from various cow testing 
associations. The records are of com- 
paratively recent date, nearly all of 
them having been made within the 
association years ending in 1922 to 
1925. In all cases the records of im- 
mature dams and of immature daugh- 
ters were figured to maturity by the 
method in common use of dividing the 
production of the 2-year-olds by 70, 
the 3-year-olds by 80, the 4-year-olds 
by 90, and in each case multiplying by 
100. 

When both pure-bred and inde 
cows are considered together includ- 
ing 2,182 records, the daughters ex- 
celled their dams by 377 lbs. milk and 
19 lbs. fat. This does not seem like 
a big increase but when it is known 
that the dams averaged 8,635 lbs. 
milk and 342 lbs. fat, it shows a very 
good general improvement tothe 
credit of the better pure-bred sires. 

Where the daughters of grade dams 
were considered separately, it was 
found that the dams averaged 8,181 
lbs. milk and 326 lbs. fat, whereas 
their daughters averaged 8,608 lbs. 
milk and 344 lbs. fat, a gain of 427 
lbs. milk and 18 lbs. fat. 

Where the daughters of pure-bred 
dams were considered separately, it 


was found that the dams averaged 
9,031 lbs. milk and 356 lbs. fat, 
whereas their ‘daughters averaged 
9,364 lbs. milk and 876 lbs. fat, a 
gain of 333 lbs. milk and 20 lbs. fat. 

The daughters of pure-bred dams 
averaged 9,364 lbs. milk and 376 lbs. 
fat. The daughters of grade dams 
averaged 8,608 Ibs. milk and 344 lbs. 
fat, or a difference of 756 lbs. milk 
and 32 lbs. fat in favor of the daugh- 
ters. of pure-bred dams. This would 
seem to indicate the use of better 
bulls in the pure-bred herds. 


When the grade and _ pure-bred 
dams were considered together in pro- 
duction groups ranging from 76—125 
Ibs. production to 626—675 lbs., each 
group increasing by 50 lbs. fat, and 
the production of the daughters of 
these groups compared with their 
dams, it was found that when the av- 
erage production of the dams reached 
384 lbs. fat, thereafter there was a de- 
crease in the production of the daugh- 
ters over their dams. This means 
that the owners of high producing 


HIGH PRODUCING HERD OF HOLSTEINS, OWNED BY I. V. OTTO, PENNSYLVANIA, THAT HAS BEEN IN A COW 
TESTING ASSOCIATION FOR SEVEN YEARS 


herds must keep sires that are highly 
prepotent in transmitting production 
to their daughters if the level of the 
herd is to be kept up or increased. 
Among the pure-breds when the 
production of the dams reached 394 
lbs. fat, thereafter the production of 
the daughters was less than their 
dams. For grades this figure is 349 
Ibs. fat. These figures simply mean 
that where one has pure-bred cows 
that average 394 lbs. fat, he must 
have a pure-bred sire that is consid- 
erably better than the average pure- 


bred sire; and where one has a grade — 


herd of cows averaging 349 lbs. fat, 
he must likewise give considerable at- 
tention to selecting a sire or in both 
cases the level of herd production will 
be reduced. 

A comparison was made of the pro- 
duction of the daughters of 58 pure- 
bred bulls in cow testing associations 
with the production of the dams. No 
sire was considered unless records 
were available on 5 or more of his 
daughters and their dams. Forty- 
two of these sires increased the but- 
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ay 


terfat production of their daug 
over the production of the dar 
whereas 16 showed a decreased ayer 
age. Arranging the sires in orde 
of number of pounds fat their daugt 
ters increased over the dams; fro; 
the highest to the lowest it was foun 
that the daughters of Sire No. 1 in 
creased by 239 Ibs. over their dams 
daughters of Sire No, 20 increased 
53 Ibs.; daughters of Sire No. 4 
creased by only 11 lbs.; and daughter 
of Sire No. 58 decreased to 209 Ib; 
below the average of their dams. 
direct comparison the data for } 
No. 2, No. 30, and No. 58 are sis 

in table form. 


In the case of Sire No. 2 every @ 
of the five daughters produced mor 
than their dams. With Sire No 
four of the twelve daughters “ 
duced less than their dams but e ve} 
so when it is considered that the 1 
dams averaged 11,871 lbs. milk 
414 lbs. fat, the sire’s records 
very good. Sire No. 58 decreased 
production of every one of his 


daughters below the production 
their dams. 

On the basis of these figures, 
daughters of Sire No. 2 would, in 
year, produce 11,850 Ibs. fat vdiee 
than their dams which at 50 cents 3 
pound makes a value of $5,925. Fi 
ty daughters of Sire No. 58 would 
one year, produce 10,450 lbs. fat 
than their dams, which at 50 cen 
pound means a loss of $5,225 for 
ing used so poor a sire. 

Facts like these impress upon 
the important things to be done co 
cerning the future improvement 
our herds. The importance of selec 
ing a sire, whether he is to be m 
with grade cows or with pure-br 
is clearly demonstrated. The 


selective registration coupled os 
production records is clearly indicate 
in the data presented in this study. | 
“The record of the dam of an 
dairy sire is a promise, but the 
ords of a large number of high pt 
ducing daughters are the fulfillmen' 
of that promise.” 


Sire No. of Milk production Fat production 
No. daughters Dams _ Daughters Dams Daughters 
Lbs. Lbs. 
2 5 10,651 16,364 
30 12 11,871 13,449 
58 10 9,676 4,825 
*Decrease 


CO-OPERATIVE organization 
which promises to have an im- 
portant influence in the eco- 
fomic life of the community was 
‘stablished recently on the Minidoka 
roject, in Southern Idaho. The new 
lenture is a cream pool which is being 
iperated by the Mini-Cassia Dairy- 
ien’s Association. 

' The movement toward co-operation 
‘mong local dairymen started about 
our years ago, but it was during the 
assions of a dairy school held at the 
illage of Declo last January that it 
rystallized into activity as a live 
rganization determined to enter the 
usiness field. On June 7 a receiving 
tation was opened and a program of 
5Ilecting cream was inaugurated. 

| The objects of the association are 
) establish a more direct relationship 
‘etween the producers of cream and 
‘he consumers of butter, to reduce 
verhead charges in manufacture, and 
) obtain for the membership any ad- 
antages that the market may afford. 
is believed by the members that 
hey will be able, through handling of 
fhe cream on their own account and 
he sale of butter through their mar- 
eting organization, to secure to 
hemselves the profits on butterfat 
hat have been going to outside con- 
earns. 

Headquarters of the pool are at 
jurley. From this central point 
tucks are sent out to collect cream 
rom the farmers and it is all brought 
ito the station for testing, cooling, 
rading, and preparation for ship- 
ient to the creamery at Jerome, about 
0 miles away, where for several 
ears a co-operative establishment has 
en operated. The cream collected 
nd prepared locally is sent by truck 
aily to the Jerome creamery, the 
roduct of a collecting station at Eden 
eing picked up en route. There are 
ix collection routes out of Burley, 
ith three trucks covering the terri- 
ory. 

The plan adopted by the association 
3 to have the truck drivers call for 
eparated cream on half the patrons 
ach day, so that all members will 
ave an opportunity to forward their 
roduct every other day, including 
jundays during hot weather. Pay- 
aent for the cream is made upon the 
‘ext visit following the delivery or 
t the headquarters station, on an 
vance price basis determined upon 
he existing market and the outlook. 
idjustments in price are made month- 
y, according to actual receipts for 
utterfat by the association. A pre- 
dium of 3 cents per pound of butter- 
at is paid for sweet cream and the 
armers are urged to keep it sweet 
or the maintenance of high butter 


tandards. Butter is sold at sour 
| Ae 5 
e : 


bs 
By 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Co-operative Cream Station 


E. B. DARLINGTON, 


IDAHO 


cream prices to the farmers who are 
shipping, or 8 cents off the sweet 
cream price. 


On June 15 more than 1,600 cows 
were signed up for the pool but not 
all of them were contributing on ac- 
count of delays encountered in making 
final arrangements. Hay harvest was 
on and it has been impossible for all 
members to establish themselves im- 
mediately upon the new basis, requir- 
ing additional equipment in the way 
of separators, containers, etc. How- 
ever, the average daily shipment to 
the Jerome creamery for the first 
month of operation is estimated to 
be from 800 to 1,000 pounds and it is 
believed that by the end of the sum- 
mer the output of the Burley station 
will be at least 30,000 pounds of but- 
terfat per month. 


The membership in the Mini-Cassia 
Association now numbers about 260 
dairymen. A development in the next 
few months to about 350 members, 
with upwards of 2,000 cows contrib- 
uting, is expected by the officers and 
directors of the pool. 


The arrangement by which the new 
organization has its product manufac- 
tured into butter at the Jerome Co- 
operative Creamery and marketed 
from there is considered advantageous 
from the standpoint of both the dairy- 
men and the creamery administration. 
The association has taken a single 
share in the Jerome Co-operative, and 
is accorded exactly the same treat- 
ment as if each individual member 
were a shareholder. The creamery 
pays the cost of collecting, testing, 
cooling, grading, and hauling the 
cream, and the salary of the manager 
of the Burley station on the theory 
that the largely increased volume 
from this locality reduces the unit 
overhead cost. It is planned to oper- 
ate the Jerome creamery at night to 
handle the additional input. The 
Jerome establishment already pro- 
duces 175,000 pounds of butter per 
month and has the second largest 
volume of any creamery in the state. 


The butter from the Jerome cream- 
ery, including that manufactured for 
the Mini-Cassia Association, is mar- 
keted through the Challenge Butter 
Association of Los Angeles, which is 
owned by 15 co-operative creamery as- 
sociations and absorbs practically the 
entire product of all of them. Be- 
cause of the high standards main- 
tained by this marketing organization 
and required of its contributors, it is 
able to obtain a price for sweet cream 
butter several cents in advance of the 
general market in Southern Califor- 
nia. 

By handling the large volume 
through the Jerome creamery, par- 
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WM. LOUDEN 


His invention of 
hay carrier in 1867 
made2- petorybarns 
longi als: folds & 
rst U.S. patent 


Ho 
% : 
on ManiureCarrier | & a 4 
Displayed first 4 
All-Steel Stall and 7 
Stanchion. recommend a. 


Send Coupon for Louden 
Free Barn Plan Service 


We will show you how to avoid expensive lumber waste— 
how to establish the proper floor levels— how to build the 
strongest roof with large, open mow space— how to get a 
better barn for less money. Fill out and mail coupon today. 
We will send you, free and postpaid, blue print plans and 
Suggestions to fit your needs, We gladly help farmers plan, 


LOUDEN 


Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


The coupon will bring you the latestinformation about Louden 
Stalls and Stanchions— how they save you time and labor 
and give cows real pasture comfort while stabled. Louden 
Water Bowls end the job of turning the cows out to water 
—increase milk production—bring inmore money.T he Louden 
Manure Carrier takes the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 


We have an Easy Payment Plan for 
Pay From the installation of this better 7 77 7—"= "= — 
Income Plan! ® equipment. Ask us for details. 


The Louden line also includes Feed Carriers and 
Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, 
Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, Hog House Equipment, 
Hay Unloading, Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage 
Door Hangers— ‘Everything for the Barn. ”” Mail coupon. 


The Louden Machinery Company | 


1212 Court Street [Zst. 1867] Fairfield, lowa 
Albany, N.Y.; Toledo, O.; St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


tially supplied by Minidoka project 
dairymen, it will be feasible, accord- 
ing to local officials, to reduce the pro- 
portion of overhead costs so that the 
cream producers can be paid at least 
2 cents per pound more for butterfat 
than the market price of butter at 
Los Angeles. This is possible because 
of the overrun in finished butter 
weight as compared with the pound- 
age of butterfat. 


A great deal of the milk from proj- 
ect dairy herds has been going to the 
cheese factories, there being five of 
these institutions in the community. 
Four of them are owned by the Laab 
interests and one is a co-operative 
plant, 


Safe 


“T’ve swallowed my collar-button,” 
gasped the grocer. 

“Well,” responded his wife, “you 
know where it is, anyway!’—The 
Progressive Grocer, 


Here is money-saving information you can have right at 
your elbow. No cost. No obligation. Before you build a new 
barn or remodel the old one—send the coupon. Thousands 
of barns have been built from Louden plans and suggestions, 


Gots Make More Milk 
with water bowls. Reported gains 
of 10% to 25%. Len: then lactation 
Period. , Prevent eprea d of disease 

ugh water. Filloutthe coupon. 


One Trip— 
Five Wheel- 

barrow Loads ji) } 

An easy push, Louden { 

Manure Carrier ends 

drudgerya Makes boy’s 

play of arn cleaning. By 
the coupon today, @ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

LOUDEN,1212Court St., Fairfield, lowa, 
Send’ me, postpaid” and without 

charge, barn planblue prints and suggestions. 


1 
l { 
I 1 
{  Lexpectto O build OJ remodel a barn } 
I for. .....cows. -bulls. -young stock J] 
l ! 
I 1 
t 1 
1 


_ horses. Will begin about. 7 23 
date 


I am interested in (name equipment). . 
1 Name, ....cccccccccccsccccccevcsecccce 


| TOWD. ...scccee 


SPECIAL 
BINDER 
$1.00 


Save and file away 
your copies from week 
to week. . Then, with 
index, HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN will be 
valuable for years as 
reference. 


New volume just 
starting. Send order 
for binder now to 


av eo 

# Barn with iri 

” eerie ebay ne 
w 

H rood Longer. safe. 


Glazed Tile 


You can build your [F 


aacrine or co A bui ding 


z00 glazed file at tthe 
Same cost as wood. 
Easy to erect, lasts 
longer, no upkeep. 
Warmer in wate 


Farm Buildings. 

Kalamazoo Tank 

& Silo Cc Company 
rm, 


» Mich, 


‘After using B EEOG PASTE on 
calves up to2 months old. An easy and 
sate way to do away with dangerous horns, 

One application enough. No bleeding, sores 

ness or scars. Endorsed by county agents. Keeps 

indefinitely, Bottle sufficient for 50 calves. $1.00 

Postpaid. At dealers or direet by mail from 


TOMELLEM CO.,Dept. B, CALICO ROCK. ARKANSAS, 


BUY FROM 
OUR ADVERTISERS 
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Circle A Cork Brick provide every 
quality necessary for safe, comfort- 
able floors in your stalls. They are 
warm. They are dry and nonabsorb- 
ent of moisture. They are resilient 
and easy underfoot. They are non- 
slippery. 


Furthermore, Cirele A Cork Brick 
are easy to lay and durable in sery- 
ice. At very reasonable cost, they 
insure comfort for your herd and 
protect them from disease and acci- 
dent—an investment in floors that 
safeguards your investment in cows. 


Write for the 32-page book, “Cir- +” 
cle A Cork Brick,” and a sample 
brick—sent free on request. ARM- 
STRONG CORK & INSULATION Com- 
PANY, Division of Armstrong Cork 
Company, 112 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


\\ 
i7( N 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


Fer Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


Shavings make the best bedding for cattle and 
horses. Sanitary and easy to handle. Absorb 
Best and cheapest kind of bedding. 
Prompt Shipment. OUR PRICES ON BALED 
SHAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 


K MILLER € SONS 
LMT é 


moisture. 


és S Aust 
56Nl Aubura “Ave, Chic azo: 


The Last Word in Modern Barn Equipment | 


Glazed Stoneware Salt and Mineral Feeders and 
Water Bowls. If you want healthy cows and high 
production then let the cows regulate salt and 
water themselves. We fit any make equipment. 
The large, heavy cups held by springy clamp have 
proven thmsclves unbreakable for livestock. Guar- 
antexd. We sell direct, Sample feeder $2.00. Sam- 
ple waterbowl with valve $3.50. All prepaid. If steel 
post stats size. Literature free. Dealers wanted. } 
IDEAL SALT FEEDER CO., Morristown, Minn. 


DAIRYMEN — BREEDERS 


SR yn 
Pierce-Easy Bull Ring Kant-SukCalfWeaner {i 

A quality product forstockmen Made with hingejoint—swings \ 

who want a “better than ordi- out of way when calf eats or 
nary” ring. Standard sizes in drinks. Calf size 45¢;Yearling — 
copper, bronzeandnickelsilver. 557; Cow 65, post paid. 


. Reg. U_S. 
Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. pent onee 


t ICKS- WAGONS.-WHEELS 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons {Tj a4 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood waeel to fit |\ Sia | 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or Internaticnal Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 31 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Trailing Holsteins to South America 


(Continued from page 239) 


am convinced that they, too, haye 
their troubles. 
We are anchored before Topocilla 
tonight, immediately under the brow 
of mountains with lofty, snowless 
peaks. This town is small and acts 
in the capacity of a way-station for 
mines in the interior. Rain is as un- 
known here as diamond mines round 
Chillyville, Wis. Trains have to as- 
cend thousands of feet to cross over 
the Andes. There is one on its way 
now, and it looks like an ant crawling 
upward, circling curves, spanning 
trestles, and disappearing finally in a 
tunnel as a mouse in a hole. 
January 24. Did the morning 
chores in jig time, then two of the 


RISSO’S FRIBOURG BULL, CHAMPION 
AT BUENOS AIRES SHOW 


assistants and I hired a dusky Chilean 
to row us ashore for two pesos each. 
Being warm and thirsty, we repaired 
directly to the leading hotel of the 
town, and there we sat at table and 
consumed two bottles of cool beer 
each, and conversed and soon it was 
noon. Then we partook of their Sun- 
day dinner which is much different 
than ours. But we were hungry and 
it tasted good, and, above all, it was 
a change. A shift from oxtails and 
kidney saute is a change. 

After dinner we ascended a trail 
1,000 feet and gave up. We had in- 
tended to climb 5,000 feet, but ob- 
stacles like heat, too much dinner, 
and a late attack of ennui were in- 
superable. We were combing the 
beach for a secluded place to swim in 
without bathing suits, when a carbin- 
ero appeared from nobody knew 
where and put a stop to our innocent 
pastime. 
we swim anyway. 

January 26. We steamed 110 
miles during the night and at 6 a. m. 
were in Antofagasta. Everything 
started off with a bang this morning. 
The stevies came aboard in droves, 
the checkies got a breakfast of oat- 
meal and kidneys in the galley, the 
winches began whining—they needed 
oil—the booms moaned, and voices 
were pregnant with the stir to do 
labor. 

January 27. This was a beautiful 
day. The sun is very ambitious in 
northern Chile, and neglects nobody. 
The stevies are unloading structural 
steel in front of the cattle and the 
winches screeching and the steam 
exuding from their pores—worn fit- 
tings—are a nerve-racker. 

Antofagasta is a town of 40,000 
people, although it does not look it. 
There is sea in front and mountains 
in rear, a cemetery with acres of 
white slabs on the mountainside—an 
evidence that the town is not a 
stripling—a plaza with flowers and 
shrubbery, a brewery on the water- 
front, and a breakwater under con- 
struction. These are the outstanding 
features as seen from the harbor. 

January 28—Another nice day, and 
very warm. The sun never neglects 
the people in Antofagasta nor the sor- 
rel-topped peaks that hem them in. 
Work in the hatches, in front of the 
cattle, is finished. 

I watched Wong and Wing eat 
their supper. It is an all-rice proposi- 


It was not necessary that _ 
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tion, but one that looked enticing j 
the same. These Chinamen certai 
know how to cook rice. I inquired 
Wong regarding the secret for 
preparation, and he replies: “All lig: 
no!’ “Sure,” says I. “Fine.” An 
was prodigal with nods and smiles, 
But Wong is just a human being; 
likes flattery in varying amounts, a 
when he doesn’t want to savee, he 
a peculiar way of feining no-sav 
too. 
January 29. We took on a st 
of fresh water today which costs 
per ton, and is delivered in tugs, 
I bought a Spanish grammar ané 
have been doing some translating ¢ 
my own hook. I find such startli 
information as this to remark: D 
Quixote owned all the windmills 
Spain; that the senoritas in Barcelon: 
are pale eyed and black skinned; an 
that the king of Spain held up t 
robbers one dark night and took 
their money from them. Spanish 
more complicated than it appears. 
At present our latitude is 28 d 
grees south of the Equator; we 
within 30 mathematical minutes 
the Tropic of Capricorn. This 
South America’s summertime, ha 
days and cool nights in Chile, a 
plain overhead at night are the CG 
taurs, the Southern Cross, the belt 
Orion, and a thousand and one ot 
constellations. 
January 30. We almost sailed thi 
A. M. without Lindy—almost. Stean 
was up, the Blue Peter was up, an 
the old man was up on the bridg 
with his megaphone. But when 
carpenter on the forepeak began 
hoist the anchor, the piston in 
windlass broke. The Humming B 
had no extra piston, so it has tak 
all day ashore to get it welded an 
reinstalled. “About 2 P. M. th 
agent’s launch came out to the Hun 
ming Bird and on the bow, residing 
on his haunches and as unconcern 
as you please, sat Lindy. He cam 
up the ladder with the customa 
grace and meow, surveyed eve 
thing and everybody, and went < 
Now we know we are going to s 
And sure enough, at 6 P. M., Anto 
gasta is dipping down the horizon. 
Tonight I traded one of my ch r 
ished Roi-Tans for a bowl of Wong’: 
well cooked rice. Rice and milk fron 
a $1,000 cow make a nice dish. 
Wong says: “You like lice?” 
I say: ‘‘Nope, lice I no like. 
him no good.” ; 
Wing: “What to me you say? 
say, “Lice, lice, lice; you eat hi 
plenty last night, lice!’ | Bes 
“Oh, rice. I thought you mea: 
lice. Sure, I crazy for lice. Su 
Sure.” 
Wong lit his cigar and laughe 
good. “I catch him, tonight, big pai 
for you. Good? All light?” j 
“Fine, fine,” saysI. “You one 
cook, Wong.” as 
As stated before, Wong appreciat 
flattery when doled discreetly. 
A rich honey-colored moon, lo 
sided and low, hangs for the time b 
ing among the peaks of the Andes. 
heavy sea is running, a sullen, u 
friendly sea, and one that rocks 
Humming Bird like a cradle. 
January 31. Steaming down 
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eoast of Chile, going from Antofa- 
gasta to Chanaral. Chile should have 
first prize for longest coast. A tre- 
mendous swell, arriving from a storm 
ff Cape Horn, made the Humming 
Bird list awkward all day, and at 
simes far over. 

An hour before noon the quarter- 
master began to point the bow toward 
i little concavity in the coast line on 
the port quarter; but it was fully an 
jour later before Chanaral could be 
Jetected. Some copper concern from 
she States is developing a mine one 
aundred miles inland, and Chanaral 
's to become the loading port. Along 
she shore was a four-master, a storm 
victim, lying on its side and full of 
worthless cargo. 

Wong says, looking at it, “Go 
shore, no? No good ship now. Ship 
jleep too much.” Then he says, 
‘Lice, tonight; no good?” 

“Sure, betchem boots, good. Plenty 
‘ice.’ " 

Then Wong says, ‘You good China- 
man. You ley Hong Kong. Plenty 
‘ice, Hong Kong.” 

“No,” says I, “no liky Hong Kong. 
Much rat. No much money.” 
“Aw,” he says, “you no good. 
Rat young, good. Chop suey, fine.” 
Then he laughed good. Wong is quite 
1 fellow. 

February 1. Evening. The day is 
lone, and a huge bowl of rice also. 
There is a cloud bank in the South, 
he first to be seen since leaving the 
Gquator. A gentle breeze is sifting 
ast the Humming Bird; the night is 
‘001, balmy, and pleasant. An engi- 
‘eer has a phonograph and on the 
Wker-hatch entertains with it, and 
nost of the crew is lying around the 
eck like a lot of useless refuse, 
‘istening, drinking in melody, some 
fleeping, others dreaming, but all 
ired when night comes because all 
‘jtands have to work. The number of 
vecords is limited, but we enjoy them 
‘ust the same. They are a diversion 
‘rom the monotony of work and rou- 
‘ine, change the course of thought, 
jurge the mind almost like rinsing 
ut a used vessel before putting it 
way for the night. 

_ (EprTor’s Note: This is the fifth of 
| Series of six articles by Mr. Beattie. 
The next will appear in an early 
ssue). 


[oe Guesser is Converted— 


a A Dairy Play 
| ?(Continued from page 236) 

. Joe: “That's all right for Bill, he 
as money.” 

| Boaz: “Jack says they averaged 
4150 clear on each cow last year. 
ack’s club heifer milked 8,700 lbs. 
\er first year’s milking.” 

| Joe: “What happened at the last 
valf meeting at the school house?” 

| Boaz: “The dairy specialist told us 
ow farmers benefit by either keep- 
‘ag their own records or by joining a 
‘ow testing association. He said 
hat only thrée of eight men who 
ined the cow testing association in 
fonmouth County guessed their best 
nd poorest cows before the tester 
tarted work there.’ 

Joe: “Son, the next time you start 
2 any of those meetings you’ll find 
ourself going back home. Do you 
“hink I believe all that stuff the dairy 
‘pecialist told?” (Katrinka enters 
™mping.) 

Katrinka: “Seems to me that a 
roman oughtn’t to have to cut her 
wn wood on wash days. Here I am 
ashing with no wood and the fire’s 
ut. I tried to cut some with that 
roken axe handle and it flew and 
it my foot. There’s not a thing in 
1e house for on it, either.” 

Joe: “I don’t see how you burn so 
uch wood. I brought in a milk 
ucket full just this morning.” 
Boaz: “Bookkeepers get their 
(re B sawed with a little engine, 
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Build~Remodel amie, 
Ventilate or Equip ASD: 
AHlog House, Dairy Barn j{ I ¢ jc 


Horse Barn or Poultry 
House Until You Get 


Our Free Book 


TELLS 
WHY 


Our many years’ experience in 
planning and designing farm 
buildings enables us tosaveyou 
money on materials and con- 
struction—show you how every 
door, window and general 
arrangement should beto make 
buildings convenient,, 


This book also tells you all about 


Jamesway Equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking 
Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for the cow barn. Troughs, 
Waterers, etc., for hog houses. Feeders, Nests, In- 
cubators, Brooders for the poultry house—a com- 
plete line of every kind of labor-saving, money- 
making equipment for any farm building. Jamesway 
Equipment is better and costs less in the long run. 
Mail coupon today. Tell us just what you are in- 
terested in—whether building, remodeling, venti- 
lating or equipping cow barn, horse barn, hog or 
poultry house, and we will send you the book that 


tells you just what you want to know. 


They can saw enough wood in two 
hours to last all winter. I spent that 
much time choppin’ Sunday morning 
before Sunday School time.” 

Katrinka: ‘Don’t talk so loud; 
here comes Bill and his son, Jack.’’ 

Bill: ‘Good morning, the whole 
Guesser family.” 

Joe: “Well, what’s on your mind 
this morning, Bill? What day of the 
week do you clean your cow stables 
out?” 

Jack: “Since Dad got his track and 
manure carrier in we clean stables 
three times a day. It’s an easy job, 
now.” 

Katrinka: “Mr. Bookkeeper, Joe 
doesn’t believe in anything up-to- 
date. He’s so old fashioned, I guess, 
that’s why we don’t make money on 
our cows.” 

Bill: “Joe, if you do as I tell you, 
T’ll help you make more money from 
your cows in the next two years than 
you have made in any five years be- 
fore in your life.” 

Boaz: “I wanted dad to let me keep 
a record of what each cow gave.” 

Bill: ‘Joe, you must do one or two 
things. Weigh your own milk and 
then get the club agent to figure out 
how much grain each cow should be 
getting and figure out how much 
money each cow makes each month; 
or, better yet, join the cow testing 
association and pay the tester $4.50 
a month to do it for you. 

“In either case, don’t be afraid to 


Labor Saving 
Dairy Barns 


Supplies, etc. 


Jamesway book. 


Hog and Poultry 
Houses 


Time Saving, Money Making 
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and Saves Costly Mistakes 


If you are thinking of building, remodeling or ventilating a cow or horse 
barn, hog or poultry house, or if you are considering the purchase of 
labor and time-saving equipment for such buildings, by all means, fill 
out coupon in this advertisement and let us send you free our valuable 


This book will show you how you can save money and have your build- 
ings planned and equipped so that they are most convenient and 
practical. If you will avail yourself of Jamesway 
service, you'll have the same gratifying experience as 
H. L. Hartly, Manager of Island Farms, Duluth, 
Minn. Here’s what he writes: 


‘‘We very much appreciate the 
splendid architectural service 
you have rendered us. The abil- 
ity you showed to adapt plans 
to meet results desired were a 
revelation to me. Your sugges- 
tions saved me considerable in 
material and time.”’ 


= aa SE oa 
Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 


get rid of the poor cows. Then get 
a pure-bred sire and raise the calves 
from only the best cows. Set a 
standard of, say, 7,000 lbs. the first 
year, 8,000 the second, and so on, 
until you reach 10,000 Ibs. as an 
average cow record for the year. 
Last year our cows averaged 10,620 
Ibs. each. Then, Joe, you get your 
cows T. B. tested, clean up a bit 
around the barn, and you’ll soon be 
getting more money for your milk 
and there will be a demand for your 
calves.” 


Katrinka: “Keep right after him, 
Bill, until he decides to be a business 
dairyman even though it takes all 
day. Ill go in and get some things 
for dinner in case you have to stay 
that long.” 

Bill: “Then, Joe, get started to 
mixing in a few pure-breds; get Boaz 
to purchase a heifer through the calf 
club. Next, get one of these farm 
account books from the county 
agent. They are free and he will 
help you to start it. Jack keeps mine 
for me as my secretary. Boaz is in 
Jack’s class at school. Get Boaz to 
be your secretary. We farmers have 
got to get more business in our 
farming nowdays. Do you have a 
pencil, Joe?” 


Joe: “No. Come into the house. 
I’m sort of getting interested in 
this.” 


Boaz to Jack all tickled: “Then it 
(Continued on page 293) 


Elmira, N. Y. 


I am interested in 
O) Equipping 

0) Horse Barn 
[e Poultry Equipment Book 


If You Raise Poultry Ask For Our Poultry Equipment Book —§ jays MFG. CO., Dept.614, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Shows our full line of Feeders, Waterers, 
Steel Nests, Coal Brooders, Baby Chick | : 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
D Building 0 Remodeling 


O Ventilating a 0D Cow Barn 
O Hog House OD Poultry House 


MILKS 18°40 
COWS *" HOUR 


Milks 2 to 4 cows at 
a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient, easy to 
use, Recommended and 
used by leading dairymen 
# and farmers because it 
milks just like the human 
hand. Easy on the cows— 
many report enough increased 
milk yield toeasily pay foritin ashort time. 


Comes Complete 


NoInstallation Expense 


Ready to start soon as un- 
crated. Comes complete with 
eae engine oe elec = sesh 6 

* o extras to buy—no installa- 
or electric tion cost—no pipes. Saves 
MOTOR time and will easily do the 
work of 4 milk hands. 

30 DAYS TRIAL—Any re- 
sponsible farmer or dairyman is welcome 
to an absolute 80 day trial, You must be 
satisfied or nosale and your money prompt- 
ly refunded. Guaranteed for 10 years. The 

tawa will not only save you a big 
— of fp purchase price butmav 
e paid routof milksalesif desired. 


—Our book ‘‘The 
FRE Truth About Milk- 
ers’’ tells you all 
about it—illustrated—answers ev- 
ery question. Write—a post card 
wil indo. Free—allcharges prepaid. 
Ottawa Mig. Co. 
225 White Street 
Ottawa, Kansas 
225 McGee Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


with 
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SUNIL 


For Breeders of 
- Purebred Dairy Cattle 


The Hoard’s Dairyman Breeders’ Record Book is 
getting more popular every day among breeders who 
want a neat, handy, handsome book in which to keep 


. 
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permanent records of their cows. Many breeders tell 
us they are as proud of their book as they are of their 
cows—and for a dyed-in-the-wool cow man, that’s 
“going some”. 

It IS handsome—and practical. We are proud of 
it. We would like to sell one to every breeder in the 
country. 


It consists of 96 pages, nicely bound in a high 
quality cloth cover. Each page numbered, and an 
index in the front of the book. No delay in finding 
what you want. 
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DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


Twin City January Milk 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
paid $2.48 a hundred for 3.5% milk delivered 
in St. Paul during January. The association 
handled 25,476,860 lbs. milk, of which 50% 
was surplus. 

Cream patrons were paid 56 cents a pound 
for butterfat in first grade cream during Jan- 
uary. This is 6.8 cents above the’ average 
price of 92-score butter.on the New York 
market. 


February Milk Prices 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agr.) 
Table I represents a comparison of the net 
prices received by producers in 111 local mar- 
kets, for fluid milk (test 8.5%) f. o. b. local 
shipping point or distributors’ country plant: 
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ducers’ railway shipping points, as also py 
f. o. b. city, are given in Table III: 


Table I!1—FcSruary Prices at Country Stations 
Atcountry Freight zones 
stations which prices apply 
New Haven $3.70* 28¢ rate F 
Washington 3.02* 350 10-gal.can 
Chicago 2.50 All 4 ‘ 
Baltimore 2.97% | 35c rate 
Boston 2.88* 181—200-mile zone 
St. Louis 2.30 34c rate = 
Trenton 2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
Buffalo 2.62* 28c rate a 
New York 3.00*—3.05* 201—210-mile 7am 
Cleveland 2.96—3.03 All 33 
Philadelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone © 
Pittsburgh 3.15* All od 
Dallas 2.10—2.20 All Ps 
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Each page has space for— 


A SKETCH OF THE COW 
FIVE GENERATION PEDIGREE 


PRODUCTION RECORD BY 
MONTHS FOR SEVEN YEARS 


BREEDING RECORD 
PRICE $2.50 Postage Prepaid 


NOTE 
We will be glad to forward you this book 
without charge if you will get just three of 


your neighbors to give you $1.00 each for a 
If you find Hoard’s 


three years subscription. ‘ 
Dairyman helpful, why not tell your neighbor 
about it. 
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Table 1—January Producers’ Prices by Geographic 


Sections. 

Comparison of 

Range of average prices 
Sections prices 1927 1927 1926 
per cwt. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
New England $2.77—8.82 $3.34 $3.88 $3.43 
Middle Atlantic 2.45—3.15 2.85 2.85 2.69 
E. No. Central 1.74—3.15 2.58 2.59 2.58 
W. No. Central 1.66—3.10 2.34 2.38 2.31 
South Atlantic 2.80—6.15 3.67 3.738 3.81 
E. So. Central 2.36—3.39 2.64 2.78 2.66 
W. So. Central 2.05—2.96 2.59 2.73 2.71 
Mountain 1.82—3.20 2.48 2.47 2.52 
Pacific 2.05—3.13 2.65 2.71 2.70 
United States 1.66—6.15 2.79 2.86 2.88 


Table II shows for certain representative 
city markets the prices of standard grade milk 
(Grade B, test 3.5%) received by producers 
f. o. b. city and paid by consumers: 


Table !1—February Producers’ Prices f. 0. b. city 
and Consumers’ prices. 


Producer Consumer 
received pays 
per cwt. per qt. 
Cts. 
Birmingham, Ala. $3.42—3.90 17 
Phoenix, Ariz. 10—12 


San Diego, Calif. 15 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. “758e rate, 
The following net prices were reported y I 
to members of producers’ associations sup 
ing the cities listed. Prices announced in 
vance for such cities are usually of two class 
“Basic” and “Surplus,” thé former appl 
to that portion of the milk which is used 
fluid form for city wholesale and retail tra¢ 
and the latter applying to that portion a 
| 


s “Surplus,” which is used for manufactuy 


purposes: rs 
fee 
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Table 1V—Net Prices Paid Members of Producers 
Associations for 3.5% Milk. a 


Previously announe 


Cities Paid* Pe- prices for same peri¢ 
riod Basic Surplus > a 
Hartford $3.89 Dec. $4.22 Butter m: 
Des Moines 2.57 Dec. 2.65 $2.10 
Baltimore 3.50 Dec. 3.55 Butter marke 
Boston 2.74} Dee. 3.35 Butter m 
St. Paul 2.52 Dec. 2.70 All milk poole 
New York 2.80£ Dec. 3.10 $2.31 to $2. 56 
Akron 2.98 Jan. 3.40 $2.10 a 
Cleveland 3.10 Dec. 3.50 Butter marke 
Philadelphia 3.48 Jan. 3.49 Butter marke 
Pittsburgh 3.57 Dec. 3.90 Butter markei 
Milwaukee $2.66 Jan. 2.90 Butter marke 
Duluth 2.45 Jan. 2.80 All milk poole 


*F. O. B. city unless otherwise indicated. 
7181—200-mile zone. $201—210-mile zon 
Table IV gives for a few cities the re 
prices of special milk, certified milk, cul 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream testin 
18 to 25 per cent butterfat. ; 


San Francisco, Calif. 3.11—3.21 14 
Denver, Colo. 2.27 12 
Hartford, Conn. 4.22* 16 
Washington, D. C. 3.60* 15 
Jacksonville, Fla. 4.53* 20—21 
Atlanta, Ga. 2.80 

Chicago, Tl. 14 
Des Moines, Ia. 2.65* 11—12 
Topeka, Kans. 2.15 10 
Louisville, Ky. 2.54 13 
New Orleans, La. 3.04 14 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2.10—2.27 12 
Baltimore, Md. 8.55* 14 
Boston, Mass. 3.62* 14 
Detroit, Mich. 3.00* 14 
St. Paul, Minn. 2.70* 11 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.90 13 
Lincoln, Nebr. 2.01 

Trenton, N. J. 3.41* 13 
New York, N. Y. 15 
Fargo, No. Dak. 2.10 

Cleveland, O. 3.34—3.50 14—15 
Tulsa, Okla. 2.45—2.63 15—20 
Portland, Ore. 2.35 12 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.49* 13 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.90* 15 
Providence, R. I. 3.62* 14.5 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 2.75* 12 
Memphis, Tenn. 2.58—2.73 15 
Dallas, Tex. 2.60 13 
Salt Lake City, Utah 2.49 9—10 
Richmond, Va. 3.93* 14 
Spokane, Wash. 2.50 12 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.90* 11 
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*Basic prices for fluid milk. 


Prices paid per hundred pounds for stand- 
ard grade milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at the deal- 
ers’ country receiving stations or at the pro- 


Butter markets in February held steady at rising prices, 
49.5 cents on the first to 53 cents on the 23rd. The average for the month will be ap- 
proximately seven cents above February of last year and eleven cents above two years agi 


Table V—February Retail Prices to Consum 


Spe- Certi- But- Cot- 
rh cial fled ter- tage. 
Cities milk milk milk cheese 
per per per per 
at. at. at. Ib. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Akron 16—18 20 8 10 
Asheville at) 25 10 
Baltimore 30 14 be 
Boston 174% 26 10 
Buffalo 14 26 = 40 12% 
Chicago 17 25 10 15* 
Cleveland 19—20 25 12—13 15 
Columbus 17 25 12 15 
Des Moines 14—20 25 9-11 14 
Duluth 14 25 8 15* 
El Paso 17 10 20* 
Hartford 20—25 25—35 
Indianapolis 10—12 
Jacksonville 25 10—12 30 
Kansas City 15 25 10 20* 
Louisville 17 24 13 
Memphis 30 6—7 20 
Miami 30—35 35 18—22 3 
Milwaukee 14—18 25 6 9—10 
Minneapolis 22 13 1 
Nashville 18 10 20 
New Orleans 18 81 14 
New York 30 28 11 
Omaha 15 20 10 15% 
Philadelphia 15—16 30 9—13 
Pittsburgh 25 10 
Salt Lake City 15 5 15 
San Diego 20 30 9 
San Francisco 25 14 20 
Scranton 18 25 8—10 10 
St. Louis 18 25 10—18 15 
Trenton 17 30 13 25 
Trinidad 15 20 10 
Washington 18—23 30 15 15—20 


Wilnington 20 10: B LE 


* 12 oz. Package. 


Pe ee 


the advance being fro 


i 
ebruary Butter and Cheese 


February butter on the New York market 
vanced from 49.5 cents on the first of the 
nth to 53 cents on the 23rd, averaging 51.5 
ats for this period. This is two cents above 
‘ January average, 6.6 cents above Febru- 
y a year ago, and 10.7 cents above Febru- 
7, 1925. These prices have prevailed despite 
» fear of traders that consumers would not 
ce butter at the increased price and that 
duction was bound to increase. The cur- 
it weekly report of the government says: 

large percentage of the trade sees little 
yspect of any sharp price recession during 
» coming few weeks unless consumptive out- 
F fall off sharply or the make of butter in. 
vases rapidly, and only here and there does 


e find an operator who will make such 
edictions.” 
Storage withdrawals have continued and 


sre.is a shortage of this class of butter. 
oduction reports are irregular, but there is 
manifest tendency towards an_ increase. 
ie weekly reports for February 12, in fact, 
yw a falling off in production as compared 
th last year. New Zealand butter is coming 
‘some quantity, some of it changing hands 
52 cents. 
Cheese on the Wisconsin boards declined 
ym 25.5 cents on the first of February to 
cents on the 23rd, the average for this pe- 
id being 24.5 cents. This is one cent below 
> January average, but is a cent and a half 
ove the February average of the past two 
ars. 


A Bottle of Milk 


The following article was written 
7 B®. W. Palmer, for The Cleveland- 
, published by the Cleveland, Ohio, 
hamber of Commerce. We publish 
is article for two reasons: first, it 
a good one and, second, it shows 
at the thinking men of the cities 
‘e interested in the welfare of the 
iry farmer: 

A bottle of milk on the back steps 
-a small thing, a common thing, an 
expensive thing, an unconsjdered 
ing; and yet, Greater Cleveland 
ends each year twenty million dol- 
rs for its milk and ten million more 
r its butter, cheese, ice cream, and 
mdensed milk—one-fifth of the 
od we consume. 

An almost perfect food—balanced 
all the requisites of nutrition—it 
a vital necessity for babes and in- 
ids and ideal for the well and 
rong 

An unconsidered thing—but it 
kes the product of six thousand 
rms to give Cleveland its daily sup- 


y; six thousand farmers who with: 


eir assistants must be up at day- 
tht 365 days in the year, regardless 
' weather, and who after milking 
ust traverse roads, no matter what 
mdition, to bring it to the platform 
om which it is taken by train or by 
uck to the depot or dairyman in 
leveland, to be pasteurized, bottled, 
id delivered quickly to the homes or 
e stores of our city. 


And the detail of all this! The 
re at the farm to have everything 
mform to the city’s health require- 
ents, the cooling and storage until 
starts for the platform, the cover- 
g on the trucks in summer to keep 
ywn the temperature on its journey 
the city, the testing at the dairy 
r butterfat content, the standard- 
ing, pasteurizing, cleaning of bot- 
as, filling, delivery, selling, routing, 
edits, bookkeeping, and collections; 
l this and much more, to enable a 
illion people to have their daily 
Uk and cream supply. 


The city, state, and federal health 
partments must be given due rec- 
mition for the debt that we owe 
em, 


Not always was our milk supply 
ean, safe, and wholesome. Not far 
ick are the days when milk came 
om uninspected farms and was de- 
yvered at the door without cooling, 
wsteurizing, bottling, or care as to 
$s origin or its bacteria content. 
requently epidemics of contagious 
isease came because of contami- 
ation in some farm community. 
esting of herds for tuberculosis has 
mt 


. 
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become common only in the past few 
years and the work is still going on. 


Cities Go Further 


State’ and federal veterinarians 
working from our state capital have 
done much by research, education, 
and persuasion to bring about ad- 
vanced legislation, supervision, in- 
spection, and co-operation. Working 
with community centers and with 
farm associations, much has _ been 
done to promote sanitation, cleanli- 
ness, and advanced methods of milk- 
ing and handling of milk. 


But the cities go much further. 
Backed by both city and state enact- 
ments, they begin with inspection at 
the farm of each shipper whose milk 
can not be brought into the city with- 
out a permit, which can be revoked 
for cause. 


There has been passed in Cleveland 
an ordinance, effective January Ist, 
requiring that all fluid milk come 
from tuberculin tested cows. 


Arriving in the city, the milk can 
be rejected for temperature, souring, 
uncleanliness, or too high a bacteria 
count. 


Inspectors check up constantly on 
over 200 dairymen, and if conditions 
are not favorable the health authori- 
ties can revoke the dealer’s permit, 
or if necessary have him prosecuted 
for violation of health laws. 


Luckily all this is generally a mat- 
ter of education and co-operation. 
Farmers and dealers alike are coming 
to recognize that the way to create a 
market and secure a fair price for 
their product is by giving the public 
the best possible article and then ad- 
vertising its merits. 


All have worked together to this 
end with striking success. 


Other figures are interesting and 
important. Ohio has nearly two mil- 
lion dairy cattle, worth probably one 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 
When the state is cleared of bovine 
tuberculosis, it will create a new 
market for cattle from other states 
and add close to forty million dollars 
to the wealth of Ohio farmers. 


All this is important to city dwell- 
ers. Not only is our health depend- 
ent largely on our food supply, but 
our prosperity is closely linked with 
that of the farmers. 


When at times milk has been sold 
at prices ruinous to the farmer, the 
effect has been refiected at once in 
lower values of farm land and of 
cattle in reduced buying power, 
which in turn has affected towns and 
cities. Prosperity is always threat- 
ened when the farmer suffers. 


The fertility of our farms is also 
largely conserved by dairying, and 
this is a matter of supreme Cconse- 
quence to this and to future genera- 
tions. 


The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its agricultural com- 
mittee, maintains a sub-committee on 
milk, believing an industry so impor- 
tant from every standpoint should 
have all the co-operation that the 
Chamber of Commerce can give. 


To this end it has worked to help 
bring about bettere organization of 
the Milk Producers’ Associations, im- 
proved systems of handling the sea- 
sons of oversupply and_ shortage, 
better relations with the distributor, 
a fairer basis of price to the con- 
sumer. 

It has worked with the state, city, 
and county to secure advanced dairy 
laws and stronger support of the ef- 
forts to eradicate disease, to bring 
about more adequate inspection in 
city and country, and to develop the 
industry in every way. 

It is a pleasure to state that all 
parties concerned—producers,  dis- 
tributors, and authorities—are at 
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Covered or 
stinking 


XPERIMENT 
Stations,. Agri- 
cultural Colleges and 
large-acre farmers 
have found Semesan 
the most effective, 
most economical dis- 
infectant for the fol- 
lowing diseases: 
Smut Diseases— Bunt 
or stinking smut of 
wheat; covered smut 
ofbarley; stem smuts 
of rye; flag smut of 
wheat; loose and 
grain smut of sor- 
ghum; head smut of 
millet and smut of 
cheat. 


Leaf Diseases—Stripe 
diseases of barley 
and glume oe of 
wheat can be effec- 
tively checked. The 
spot and net blotch 
of barley have also 
yielded to treatment 
with Semesan. 

Stem and RootDiseases 
—Anthracnose of 
wheat, rye, oats, blue 


of Wheat, Barley and other 
Cereal and Foragé Crop Diseases 
wiped out with 


SEMESAN 


The Organic Mercury Disinfectant 
for Dust or Liquid Application 


i long as there’s a possibility of a better way 
of fighting disease there’s always a possibility 
that you’re not getting the most out of your acres 
and your effort. Read what Powell Fullerton of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, says about Semesan: 


“T found your Semesan treatment for wheat to 
increase germination and stand decided over for- 
maldehyde treatment on the same ground and 
under thesame conditions. While I did not harvest 
the twotreatments separately,I noticed,when cut- 
ting, a much heavier stand on the Semesan side of 
the field. From this I judge I had an increased 
yield. Lintend to again use Semesan on my wheat 
and Semesan Bel on my potatoes.” 


In Delaware, according to the Bureau of:Plant 
Industry, “One grower disinfected his seed with 
Semesan and reduced covered smut from 22% to 
0.5%. One field of spring barley where seed had 
been treated with Semesan showed only a trace 
of loose smut while untreated seed showed 1%. 
Spring barley treated with Semesan showed com- 
plete control of stripe while check contained 0.5%. 
In a field of winter barley treated with the same 
substance only 1% leaf blotch was found on the 
lower leaves while 20% was found on the check.” 


Send this coupon for crop-help booklets 


h 
Set erat eee E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
all’? and seedling Dyestuffs Department H. D. March 
blight (Fusarium) 2 Wilmington, Del. 
be rag Please send me the following booklets: 
pod spot, and brown O Cereals O Potatoes Vegetables 
spot ofsoybeans;and | 
numerous other dis- INR RT Ne nce ee Sette ena aeh ates Gua benak cu ayantvas chap neparpectes eounaniatuctecenuaceest 


eases may be effec- 
tively checked by 
Semesan see 
treatment. 


present working together in a re- 
markable way and, we believe, are 
giving Cleveland an excellent milk 
supply at very reasonable prices. 


New York Cow Makes 
Second 1,000-lb. Record 


A very good record has just been 
completed by Canary Posch Nether- 
land, an 11-year-old Holstein cow 
owned by Yates Farm, New York. 
In 365 days she produced 30,074.9 lbs. 
milk, 1,055.3 Ibs. fat (1,319.15 Ibs. 
butter). As a 10-year-old she pro- 
duced 28,166.8 lbs. milk, 1,031.25 lbs. 
fat in a year. According to the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Ameri- 
ca, she is the eighth cow of the breed 
to twice produce over 1,000 Ibs. fat in 
a year. 


Kiwanis Club Buys Bull 


HoArD’s DAIRYMAN:—In order to 
encourage dairying in its community 
as well as build up the herds to bet- 
ter grades and higher production, the 
Kiwanis Club of Fitzgerald, Georgia, 
will secure a registered Ayrshire bull 
and present it to the farmers of the 
community. 

It is probable that the animal will 
be “boarded” out on the farms of re- 
sponsible and experienced dairymen 
in the section, each dairyman taking 
his turn in keeping the bull, and that 


por new life into your corn 


fields!' Farmer Brand Seed 

Corn will increase your yields 

at least 10 bushels per acre. For 39 years we have 

specialized in seed corn. Strictly northern-grown 

varieties, bred true-to-type and for bumper yields 

in your locality. LOW PRICES despite this 
year’s seed corn shortage. Order NOW ! 


39th Annual Catalog Free! 
Send for this valuable guide to bigger, hardier crops, Tarly 
maturing seed corn, grains, alfalfa, clover, seed potatoes. Many 
new originationsin vegetables and flowers. 
Money-back guarantee with every order, 
Write today! 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
107 First Avenue Faribault, Minn. 


his services will be given to dairymen 
free of charge or at a very small cost 
to cover the expenses of keeping him. 
And in this way it is predicted that 
the quality of the dairy herds will be 
greatly improved within a few years 
and more milk per 
secured. fore 

The example of the Fitzgex wald Ki- 
wanis Club is a unique ,oné, but it is 
one which might be well followed by 
other civic organizations in the South. 


Georgia. J. H. Reep. 


animal will be va 


\. 
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*‘Not a Kick in Million a Feet’’ 


MULE-HIDE 


Absolutely 


Ve 


ROOFS 


“NOT A HICK 
/ 


NA. 
MILLION FEET. 
7. 


To be certain of 
MULE- HIDE 
quality, make 
certain this 
Trademark is 
on the roofing 
or shingles you 
buy. 


Sediment : A 


Marz 5 
Dr. Clark’s PURITY Strainer, with its steri- 
lized cotton disc clamped to the bottom, is 
GUARANTEED to strain your milk 100 per 
cent clean—or your MONEY BACK. 

Clean milk gets better grading, brings higher 
prices. That’s why the U.S. Gov’t and world’s 
best creameries and condensaries endorse and 
recommend Purity Strainers. Over 50,000 
dairymen and farmers use Purity Strainers 
daily, because no other strains so easy —so 
quick—so clean. Also best for straining maple 
syrup, vinegar, cider and home beverages. 
Made in two sizes — 10 qt. and 18 qt. Sold by 
good dealers everywhere. If your dealer can’t 
supply you — write us for descriptive folder, 
prices and our ‘‘10 Day Trial Test Offer.” 


So good that only the best 
Lumber Dealers sell them! 


The Lehon 
Company 


44th to 45th Street 
on Oakley Avenue 


MILK STRAINER 


Chicago - + ~« Illinois 


Fhey/l’Get You 


yl 
PNew Car 


Notice the farm folks 
with new cars, radios, light 

plants and all the rest. They 
might have waited for Con- 
gress to help the farmer. But 
they helped themselves instead. 

They figured that a 5% cut in the 
cost of producing milk and a 10% 
gain in production would just about 
double their actual net profits—give 
them twice the money to enjoy life with. 


see ies 
N AK 


Star Equipment Lowers Cost 
and Increases Production 
It saves steps; time, feed and labor. It 


prevents dirt, dampness, waste, acci- 
dents and diseases that wipe out profits. 


Features 


Unit Stall and 
Curb Clamp 
Save installa- 
tion expense. 
Giant Stan- 
chion keeps 
cows safe. 
New Rust 
Shield 
doubles 

life of 
stall. 


To the cow it means safety, cleanliness, 

comfort and health—fresh air, light and a 
fresh drink when she wants it. She can’t 
help giving more milk, ; 


Send letter, postal or coupon for big 228- 
page book. Shows Stalls, Pens, Water Bowls, 
Carriers and everything for the barn. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


4 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co.,Inc., Harvard, Ill.: 
a (ept.H3) I expect to iS HARVARD, ILL, : e 
@ oO Build CO Barn About when gg Albany, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
. LJ Remodel (1) Hog House Manufacturers of 
s | 0 Equip Ci-Hlen House 772M @ 
Oe tags er ON ee oe _ 8 
a ‘ < & —, a range “é 
I Nes U2 |: Seeeine i aiental sR aD SW aap teed A: Se =a 
Please send big 228-page book B Equipment 
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Com Borer Threatens the Dairy Industry 7 


(Continued from page 237) 


fly as far as twenty miles and lays 
eggs on the underside of the corn 
leaves in late June, July, and early 
August, depending, of course, when 
the moth evolves from the pupa stage, 
for each individual moth has but a 
short life. 

The egg hatches in four to six days. 
The resulting larvae bore their way 
into the cornstalk, proceed to eat the 
juicy sap, and continue in the stalk 
through the remainder of the growing 
period. From October to May the lar- 
vae hibernates in the cornstalk and 
this is the period in which the borer 
must be attacked if its spread is to be 
prevented or total eradication per- 
fected. 

Unlike other insects, the borer free- 
ly tunnels up and down the cornstalk, 
weakening it and causing it to break 
over, while it remains inside the stalk 
safe from poison sprays and other de- 
structive means developed by scien- 
tists. Poisons cannot reach it and 
only complete destruction of the 
growing corn can completely anni- 
hilate it. 


Control Measure Suggested 


Granting then, because of its pecu- 
liar life habits, that the corn borer is 
secure from the usual control meas- 
ures prescribed by entomologists, oth- 
er measures must be devised. 

In the first place we must consider 
that the United States government, in 
passing the Purnell bill, has author- 
ized the expenditure of ten million 
dollars by the Department of Agri- 
culture to combat the European corn 
borer. 

The plans for procedure, according 
to Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, 
seem to be a clean-up campaign. Sec- 
retary Jardine seems to concur with 
Dean H. W. Mumford, University of 
Illinois, who with W. P. Flint, Illi- 
nois state entomologist, recommends 
eight control measures. 

Dean Mumford suggests that in the 
first place farmers adopt soil manage- 
ment practices that will build up the 
soil and help produce maximum yields 
of corn on large, healthy stalks. 

In the second place, Dean Mumford 
suggests that the farmers grow ear- 
lier maturing varieties of corn that 
can be planted late and at the same 
time develop heavier stalks. 

A good rotation of crops is suggest» 
ed, recommending that they provide 
for the growing of maximum acre- 
ages of crops which the borer does not 
injure and which at the same time 
help to build up the soil and enable 
the farmer to handle crop and weed 
refuse to the best advantage and at 
low cost. 

An important recommendation is 
that as much of the corn crop as pos- 
sible be utilized through the silo and 
as finely shredded material. 

A further increase in the acreage 
of legumes is asked, for they are in- 
jured less by the borer than are 
other crops and are at the same time 
extremely valuable in all crop rota- 
tions. : 

Clean plowing is urged because a 
large proportion of the insects can be 
destroyed if all the crop and weed 
refuse is entirely covered. 

Education and familiarity with 
quarantine regulations, with co-oper- 
ation in carrying them out, will help 
materially to hold the borer in check. 

Dean Mumford’s final recommenda- 
tion is one that applies equally well to 
all corn growing states. “Watch fields 
for the presence of this insect,” he 
says, “and send suspected specimens 
either to your state entomologist or 
to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Specimens 


_ ceptacles as no air is necessary. — 


March 10, 1927 


should always be sent in sealed ti 


Co-operation Needed 


To save the corn crop of the U 
States, alone worth $325,000,000 
the other branches of agriculture 
pendent on the corn crop for 
prompt co-operation among agr 
tural interests, particularly a 
farmers, is imperative. 

In the state of Iowa, for inst: 
83 per cent of all agricultural retur 
came from live stock and live sto 
products in 1925, with corn larg 
as the dependent feed. Already 
ering two and one-half million 
the spread of the borer will cas 
shadow over all of the country’s b: 
ness. 

Since the borer sleeps in the 
stalk from October until May, 
quite evident that if the corns 
are destroyed during this p 
there will be no larvae or worm 
maining from which moths ma: 
velop the next June. This is a 
ently the weakest link in the bo 
life and the one to which speci 
turn with hope. Already the ma 
facturing industry has co-opera 
and perfected corn harvesting 
chinery along lines designed by 4 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment St. 
tion, which permits cutting the coi 
without any stubble remaining. — 
removing the stalks one of the 
popular harbors of the borer is 
inated. ; 

Other measures which may be 
en, are cutting the corn with a 
when cutting is done by hand; 
ning all corn into the silo where 
stalks are chopped up fine enou 
either kill the borers immediately 
they are later killed through ferm 
tation in the silo; by shredding 
corn stover and plowing the 
stubble deeply in the field; and 
ing all unused stover. Particularly 
states where fields are hogged do 
the work to be done in the winte 
breaking down the stalks by dra 
them and then burning. 
must be kept out of the manure 

Corn stubble not plowed 
spring should be disked first and 
plowed deeply. The corn cobs s 
be destroyed before May 15 be 
many of them harbor borers. © 
will mean that all corn must 
shelled which has not been fed 
that time. Sa 

Auxiliary means of control are cu 
ting and burning all sweet corns 
as soon as the ears are picked. 
borers are especially fond of sw 
corn. All weeds should be burned 
the fall and especially fence LOWS. 
A. Moore, veteran corn grower a 
Wisconsin College of- Agricul 
stresses this point in particular, 
cause the borers can live not onl 
cornstalks, but also in numer 
weeds. Moore emphasizes the img 
tance-of clean farming and expres 
the feeling that the attitude of 
farmers will need to be changed 

It is just such a campaign tha 


probably be enforced regarding 
destruction of cornstalks, plo 
dates, ete. 

Neighborhood Organization Help 

If entire neighborhoods co-op 
in annual: clean-ups, the chances” 
damage are materially lessened. 
government suggests that farmers 
operate on a neighborhood basi 
making certain that recommenda 
are followed. The government 
phasizes especially that if ever 
is done within reason to stop the 
er, there is still a possibility of 
the nation’s corn crop. : 


Milk Production an Econom- 
: ical Process 


“That cattle use their feed more eco- 
romically to produce milk than for 
rrowth has been shown by the Insti- 
ute of Animal Nutrition at State 
Jollege, Pa. This has been demon- 
trated in experiments conducted 
vith the respiration calorimeter, by 
neans of which all of the losses or 
xpenses of feed utilization are meas- 
ired. By the subtraction of these 
ees and expenses from the feed in- 
e, in terms of energy, the net bal- 
ce useful to the animal is obtained.: 
Using as a standard the value per 
Bond of a feed for the purpose of 
naintaining the animal, without gain 
n weight or other useful product, the 
ralue per pound of the same feed for 
nilk production is 98.5 per cent, and 
‘or growth 76.1 per cent of its val- 
ie for maintenance. 
Director Forbes of the Institute 
tates, however, that milk production 
ind beef production, as agricultural 
yractices, cannot be satisfactorily 
iompared on the basis of physiologi- 
‘al economy alone, since each fits into 
i different practical situation and 
erves different requirements in hu- 
nan nutrition. 


- Milk Definitions and 


‘ 


m Standards 


That the differential paid for high 
‘esting milk is too low and that the 
jd time legal definition of milk is ab- 
surd in the light of our present 
mowledge were two related subjects 
liscussed by Professor H. H. Wing at 
he 50th annual meeting of the New 
York Dairymen’s Association. 

“Tt has long been known and fre- 
quently demonstrated,” said Profes- 
sor Wing, “that not only is the fat 
the most valuable but the most vari- 
ible constituent of the milk. It has 
also been shown that as the fat in- 
‘rreases the other constituents, nota- 
jy the protein, the next most valu- 
ible food constituent, also increases. 
Milk costs to produce and is valuable 
for food very nearly in proportion to 
ts fat content. Milk is practically 
ompletely digestible. Its nutritive 
value is, therefore, approximately its 
mergy value, and worked out on this 
jasis milk of varying composition 
would show an increase in value of 
six cents for each one-tenth of one 
er cent where the base price for 
three per cent milk is $3.00 per hun- 
ired. 

“Tt is entirely legitimate and so 
“ecognized to separate three per cent 
nilk into two products, one contain- 
mg practically no fat and the other 
ae from 18 to 40 per cent 

ich is called cream. Is it any less 

itimate to take the same milk and 
separate it as before into skimmed 
nilk and another product containing 
Va or five or any other desirable 

centage and call it standardized 
ak or any other name or simply 
milk? 
“So far as the sale of milk is con- 
ned, the state law should provide: 

“First. The term milk means the 
ps. fresh, clean, lacteal secretion 

ained by completely milking one or 
a healthy cows properly fed and 

“Second. All milk sold at retail 
shall bear on the bottle cap or on the 
tontainer a printed statement of the 
ae. percentage of fat it con- 
cai 
‘ “Third. Within the meaning of this 
jaragraph the term milk shall in- 
‘ude milk, skimmed milk, and cream 


—AIl milk containing less than 
e per cent of fat shall be called 
mmed milk and sold as such. 

—All milk containing more than 
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Purina Chows Fight High Costs 


The high cost of producing milk is a dairy farmer’s worst enemy. 


Scrub cows—those big eaters and low producers—make high costs. 


So do scrub feeds—built to make a price rather than results. 


Purina Chows fight high costs by making cows produce to capacity. 


Make the feed dealer with the checkerboard sign help you fight 


high costs. He can do it! 


PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven 


Write us for 
a 1927 Cow 
Booklet—free. 


three per cent of fat and less than 
ten per cent of fat shall be called 
simply milk. 

“C—All milk containing more than 
ten per cent of fat may be called 
cream and sold as such. 

“Fourth—When milk is run 
through a centrifugal separator the 
two portions so separated may be re- 
combined in any proportion to make 
milk or cream of any desired stand- 
ard. 

“Fifth—The state law should cease 
to define as ‘adulterated’ milk con- 
taining less than three per cent of 
fat and 11.50 per cent of total solids.” 


Bi wey, 


Milie Located 


Another 1,000-lb. Fat 


Producer 
The first Holstein cow to produce 
1,000 lbs. butterfat in Class B, 


(milked 3 times daily) is, according 
to the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America, Mechthilde Pontiac Segis 
Lady owned by the Pottenger Sana- 
torium Co. of California. As a 4- 
year-old she has recently finished a 
365-day record of 32,092.2 lbs. milk, 
1,005.2 lbs. butterfat (1,256.5 Ibs. 
butter). 


A man’s true wealth is the good he 
does in the world.—Mahomet. 
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Service 


Come to Headquarters 


“OWL BRAND” 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


NUT size and PEA size cake 
F. W. BRODE CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 


For Permanent Soil Fertility _ 


Is the cheapest pos Of 
phosphoric acid, 
Free booklets Bs 
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Roche 2 5elivccrarn co 


Phosphate 2? 


COLUMBIA, 
TENNESSEE 
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The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising Se per word. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


SPECIAL OPPO 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holsteins—Get your next Ormsby bred bull from 
State Institutional herd. Bred for high yearly produc- 


tion. Sea for tree bull list. Can furnish nice lot 
of grade ifer calves. BOARD OF CONTROL, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 3-6 


Express Prepaid on Holstein Bulls up to 500 miles. 
Ages from. 2 to 10 months. Yearly record dams and 
grandams. Prices reasonable. Federal supervision. 
Write for sale list. WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winter- 
thur, Del. 5-* 

Holsteins—Purebreds and grades. Area tested. Buy 
direct. We are breeders, not dealers. WAUPACA 
COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN., 112 E. 
Union, Waupaca, Wis. 5-6 

Four Handsome Holstein heifer calves and registered 
male calf. First check $110. ALFAKORN FARM, 
Evansville, Wis. 4-2 

35 Ib. bull; Pabst Champion Korndyke, and 1% year 
old son. Will exchange. GEO. G. SCHONWE, Wau- 
Kesha, Wisconsin. 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 lbs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. tee 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs, 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Grade Holsteins—Springing and fresh cows and first 
class heifers from an area tested county. Clean cattle 
at right prices from a breeder with 30 years’ ex- 
perience. Can also furnish grade or registered Guern- 
seys. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-Spl 

Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, registered, 
$100, ALFAKORN FARM, Evansville, Wis. 2-5 

If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

The South Dakota Holstein-Friesian Association 
have their second Breeders Directory ready for dis- 
tribution. Write for copy. A. F. TEST, Sec’y., 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

15 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 5-12 

Purebred Guernseys—Ten bull calves, six heifers, 


seven cows. Good records. Purebred Hampshire 
Swifle. Best strain. VALLEY GEM FARMS, Arling- 
ton, Wash. 5-2 

Registered Guernseys for sale. Open and _ bred 
heifers, serviceable bulls. HARVEY LONGLEY, 
DOUSMAN, Wisconsin. 


For Sale—Special offering 2 registered Guernsey 
feifer calves and 1 bull not related. See display ad 


page 298. LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, Homer 
Rundell, Livingston, Wis. 1-* 
High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. @Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 
I have usually 100 head of high grade, Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin, (fae 
Guernsey Bulls For Sale. A. R. breeding, excellent 
individuals, nicely marked and in fine condition. Also 
two pure-bred heifer calves four months old. BRIAN 
L. RUNDELL, Livingston, Wisconsin. 4-2 
Guernsey Bulls for sale, 4 to 13 months. Dam’s 
record 650 Ibs. fat. Popular breeding. Write DALE 
E. RUNDELL, Livingston, Wisconsin. 3-3 
Guernsey bull calves; beautiful color; show type; 
record dams; guaranteed. Accredited. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 5-2 
For Sale—Grade Guernsey cows, fresh and close 
springers. M. GOLDSMITH, Genesee Depot, Wis. 4-2 
Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 
Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 
High Grade Guernseys. Justamere Guernsey Farm 
is offering your choice of herd, no reactors, 60 day 
retest guaranteed if they go into clean place. Fresh, 
springing and fall cows. Prices yery reasonable. 
CHAS. W. BLOTT, Mukwonago, Wis. 17-* 
Guernseys for sale. Rock County Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association Co-operative. Write FARM BUREAU, 
. Janesville, Wisconsin. 2-4 
Guernseyland (accredited) offers registered bull born 
February 20, 1926. Price $60.00. LYNN BRIGGS, 
Van Dyne, Wisconsin. 


Guernsey Bull, Registered, richly bred, fourteen 
months old. First check $105. ALFAKORN FARM, 
Evansville, Wis. 5-2 


Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 
good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—One or two very high record grade Holstein 
or Guernsey cows. State age of cow, record both of 
milk and butterfat, by whom record was supervised, 
and price asked. KARL E. SUTHERLAND, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 5-2 


BABY CHICKS 


If you want more eggs and larger profits . our 
Accredited high-egg yield White or Buff Leghorn 
chicks will be your choice. Catalog free. RIVERVIEW 
HATCHERY, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 5-2 

Pure Bred Chicks from high egg producing breed- 
ers. All breeders Hogan tested and strictly culled 
for correct size, type, color, and health; correctly 
mated for high egg production. Write for our new 
free ‘Poultry Profits?’ book containing yaluable in- 
formation for the poultry raiser. Liberal discount 
on all orders booked early. Pure bred chicks of all 
standard breeds for immediate delivery. WIEDGE- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Box 188, Pontiac, Ill. 3-* 

500,000 High Grade Hollywood sired White Leghorn 


accredited chicks. Males and females passed and 
banded by State Poultry Association. Sturdy and 
vigorous heavy producing breeders assures chicks of 
quality and ability. Special discount now. Catalog 
free. WYNGARDEN HATCHERY & FARMS, Box 
26, Zeeland, Mich. 5-3 
“Baby Chicks from culled, inspected flocks. Satis- 
faction, guaranteed. EVERGREEN POULTRY FARM, 
Kewaunes, 2 Wis. 4-6 


“S~ POULTRY 


Blue Ribbon Giant Brilliant Bronzed, Vigorous, dis- 
ease-free turkeys, eggs and,hardy turks, 100% arrival. 
Unrelated flocks, We're léaders. GREGORY TUR- 
KEY FARM, Cumberland, Wis. 5-4 

Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse Geese, McCRADIW, Hen- 
drum, Minnesota, 5-2 


MACHINERY 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLavyal, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

Separator Bargain for quick sale. Seven new separa 
tors in original boxes. F. J. NICHOLS, Box 355, 
Lansing, Michigan. 3-4 

For Sale—Blue Ribbon Electric milker. Used 1 
months, A-1 condition. First check for $85.00 gets 
this bargain. BOX 32, Hazelton, Ida. 


Boilers, new 5 horse flueless, $170. All sizes, low 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, 
Ohio. 3-Spl 


For Sale—Sharples Separator; good condition; reas- 
onable. Address BOX 319, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Our New Household Device washes and dries win- 
sweeps, clans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 5-2 

Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. Noa 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 5-24 

We pay $200 monthly salary, furnish car, and ex- 
penses to sell our Guaranteed Poultry and Stock Pow- 
ders. BIGLER COMPANY, X352, Springfield, Ill. 4-3 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen wanted to sell ‘‘Waukesha Mineral Feed.’’ 
Exclusive territory, good commissions, Ask for par- 
ticulars now. H. J. WELSH, Box 111, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2-8 


CREAMERIES 


Creamery—Central Illinois; Ice cream manufactur- 
ers, retailers of milk. Sales $100.00 daily. Address 
BOX 321, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


‘ LUMBER 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Fence Posts 
shipped direct from manufacturer to you. Send bill 
for delivered prices. LANSDOWN, Box 9098S, Ever- 
ett, Washington. 5-2 

We Save Dairymen $1.00 per carload on lumber, 


shingles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KEN- 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-10 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Oregon Invites Farmers—to take a few week’s va- 
cation this summer! No one class needs a yacation 
more than the farmer. It is a good investment and 
while vacationing in Oregon you might investigate the 
opportunities for settlement on her irrigated and non- 
irrigated lands. It is a great country for diversified 
farming, for the raising of fruits, vegetables, nuts, 
grain, roots, for the poultryman and dairyman. Land 
can be acquired cheaply and on easy terms. There 
is every kind of outdoor recreation and excellent 
schools. Write, today, for any kind of information. to 
the publicity dept., room 744, Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 

Strout’s New Farm Catalog—126 illustrated pages 
of interesting vital information for the farm seeker. 


Farms of every kind, bargains all; for instance, page. 


43 describes farm at about half yalue, 110 acres, good 
10-room house, 2 nice barns, cement basement; 65 
acres heavy-cropping fields, 20-cow -pasture, large 
variety fruit and berries, near all advantages; price 
only $3500 including 10 choice cows, heayy horse, 75 
poultry, all equipment, crops; part cash. Avoid losing 
the farm you want. Get this free catalog today and 
take first choice of bargains. STROUT AGENCY, 
255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City, 

Dairy—Havye an ideal location for a dairy close to 
Casper. Will sell at a sacrifice, irrigated, ditches 
all in, water right fully paid, gravity flow from the 
Platte river, bottom land, sandy loam soil, under cul- 
tivation, 320. acres—more acreage can be arranged for 
—5 room house, large barn, fenced and out buildings. 
$70.00 per acre, 1-3 cash, 5 years on the balance. 
Casper and vicinity ship in 75% of her dairy pro- 
ducts. 40,000 population for a market and milk whole- 
sales at 52c per gallon, For further particulars write J. 
E. NELSON, 1044 E. First St., Casper, Wyoming. 4-3 

Dairy farm 160 acres, Barron County, Wis. Modern 
8-room house, light and water. 2 barns; 1 has ce- 
ment floor, 16 stanchions; silo, Cement floor granary; 
machine shed; tile milk house; hog house. Soil clay 
mixed with sandy loam. 90 acres plow land; 70 
acres pasture and wood lot. Will sell to experienced 
farmer at a price and on terms {vhich can be met 
from income. References requested, A few other 
Wisconsin farms on same terms. For particulars 
write C. M. PUTNAM, P. O. Box 376, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 5-4 

Choice Washington, Dodge and Fond du Lac Coun- 
ty farms for sale at reasonable prices. All complete- 
ly equipped vith stock and machinery and now being 
operated by tenants, From 60 acres to 240 acre 
farms. Good buildings, good locations for markets 
and schools. We own all of these farms and will 
sell on liberal long term payments. Write or call. 
A. L. ROSENHEIMER REALTY CO., Kewaskum, 
Wisconsin. 

Farm Land For Sale—588 acres at $30.00 per acre, 
3 miles from Chester, county seat, on improved county 
road. Excellent livestock farm. All or part for sale. 
120 acres at $20.00 per acre, 1 mile from railroad 
station, on state highway, 14 miles from Chester. 
Large creamery in Chester. Mild year round climate 
permits two crops per year. County is Guernsey cat- 
tle center of state. For accurate particulars address: 
CHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Chester, 
South Carolina. 

Chautauqua County, New York, ranks fourth in the 
United States in the value of its agricultural products 
—based on area. A beautiful county noted for its 
grapes, dairy farms, and Chautauqua Institution on 
Chautauqua Lake. The large eastern markets are ad- 
jacent. New York City is twelve hours distant. Good 
productive farms can be bought for $30 per acre, 
which is below their intrinsic value. The time to 
buy is now. for further information address CLYDE 
F. FISH, Jamestown, N. Y. 

2000 Middle West farmers moved to Oregon in 
last two years, after thorough investigation. They 
like our mild winters, cool summers, with nox severe 
storms to ruin a season’s work and destroy’ property. 
Fine roads and schools, productive soil, good. official 
bulletins and illustrated facts booklet, free. Land 
Settlement Department, OREGON STATE CHAMBER 


MATTRESSES OF COMMERCE, 265 Oregon Building, Portland, 
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TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewing. 4 Ibs., 
$1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money, pay postmaster on 


arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users. 
UNITED FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 2-4 


Homespun Tobacco. Chewing or smoking 5 Ibs. 
$1.25, ten $2.00; cigars, $1,80 for fifty, $3.26 for 100. 
Guaranteed. Pipe free. Pay when received. FARM- 
ERS’ UNION, Paducah, Ky, 2-4 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing or smok- 
ing, 5 lbs. $1.25; ten $2.00. Cigars $2.00 for 50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 4-2 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing 5 pounds 
$1.00; 10—$1.75; Smoking, 10—$1.50. Pipe Free. 
Pay when received. UNITED FARMERS, Bardwell, 
Kentucky. 5-2 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer to consumer. $1.75 for Car- 


ton of 300 if remittance accompanies order. Postage 
extra if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Battle Croek, Michigan. 4-4 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Amazing Trial Offer! One Kodak roll film devel- 
oped; 6 fine glossy prints; only 15¢c. ASSOCIATED 
PHOTO, Box 1463-L, Cincinnati, O. 3-4 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 


to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotatiohs before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


PECANS 


Grafted Corn Belt Pecans., Illinois varieties. Hardy, 
tasty. SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY, Rownd Hill, Va. 


SWINE _ 


Large Yorkshire boars and bred gilts. MILTON 
HAND, Center Point, Iowa. 2-4 , 
DOGS 
Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and _ satisfaction guaranteed, BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Lowa. 1-24 


Shepard Police puppies 4 months old, well marked. 
Strongheart breeding. Pedigreed. E. C, STOEHR, 
Appleton, Minnesota. 


STOCK BUYER 


Dairy cattle bought on commission, W. STRAUSS, 
Route 5, Watertown, Wis, 4-2 


FARMS FOR SALE 


For Sale—Stock farm, 837 acres, Halifax County, 
Virginia, 10 miles from South Boston, 5 miles Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, near Southern Railway, % mile high- 
way, schools and churches, on Dan River with fine 
water power undeveloped. Land slightly rolling, more 
than % open or in cultivation. 200 acres fine pasture 
land, well watered, several tenant houses, tobacco and 
cattle barns, ete. Ideal climate. Bargain price with 
terms to quick purchaser, C. W. TEAGUE, 311 Geer 
Bldg., Durham, North Carolina. 4-2 

Modern fully equipped dairy and stock farm in full 
operation near Durham, N. C. 160 acres all clear 
and high state of cultivation. New 7-room house, two 
other cottages, two large 2-story stock and feed barns, 
new 30-stanchion dairy barn, new brick milk house. 


Other necessary outbuildings. Long terms. Imme- 
diate possession. BOX 249, Durham, N. C. 4-2 
120 Acre good dairy farm for sale. Level clay 


loam. 75 miles north from Detroit, on good gravel 
road. Large brick house, silo, double barn, good out 
buildings. Good school across road. 3 miles south 
east Mayville, good milk or cream markets. $75.00 
per acre, one-third down, balance easy terms 6%. Ad- 
dress owner. E, D. CARTWRIGHT, Mayville, Mich. 4-2 

160 Acre improved dairy farm for sale in village 
limits. Good buildings, excellent soil. Splendid 
markets, school. Have carried large herds cattle and 
hogs so farm is in good paying condition. Owned 
farm over 40 years, wish to retire. Priced to sell. 
TARR BROS., New Auburn, Chippewa Co., Wis. 3-* 

Dairy Farm—80 acres. Good location, house and 
barn; on main road—schools—near town. We also 
have other 40—80—160 acre farms. Cash payment 
only $500.00 to $1500.00, balance small payments. 
Ask for list. These farms are priced to sell quickly. 
Write today. Dept. 20, FEDERAL LAND BANK, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Chautauqua County, N. Y. offers opportunity 
dairy and fruit farmers equal to any. Pool price for 
January milk 2,732 gross per ewt. We can sell what 
you want at ridiculously low prices. Write, CHAU- 
TAUQUA GUERNSEY FARMS, Bank of Jamestown 
Bldg., Jamestown, N. Y. 5-4 

240 acre farm belonging to an estate must be sold 
at once. Good soil and buildings. Two silos. Two 
basement barns. Electric lights. One mile to high 
school and station. 90 acres seeded. This $20,000 
farm for $14,000, rather than rent. $4,000 down. 
Write BOX 190, Lakeviety, Mich. 

Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’’—160-acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cotys; small cash payment, balance 
half cream check. Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 3-5 

For Sale—80 acre dairy farm, fenced, cross fenced. 
On rural route, electric’ line, three milk routes, 21% 
miles from Bloomer. B. L. SNYDER, Bloomer, Wis- 
consin. 

For Sale—80 acres, house and barn. 6 acres clear- 
ing, balance wood and timber. Cash or payments. 
J. A, BICK, R. 3, Butternut, Wis. 

Wonderful opportunities for economical dairying and 
chicken raising. Write CHAMBER. OF COMMERCE, 
Quitman, Ga, 


for 


March 10, 1927 
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FARMS FOR SALE 
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For Sale—160 acres in central Wisconsin. Good 
buildings, good land, $60.00 per acre, terms. Write 
N. H. CALLAHAN, New Richmond, Wisconsin. a 


For Sale—Quarter section central Wisconsin dairy 
farm, complete. $1500 cash, balance easy terms. Ad- 
dress BOX 325, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 5-3 

Farms For Sale—Close to the large Armour Pack- 
ing Co., at Huron, South Dakota. Deal with owner, 
no agents. E. F. MARTIN, Cavour, South Dakota. es 

70 Acres Waukesha, Wis. Fully equipped. 21 cows. 
Address BOX 316, caré Hoard’s Dairyman. 5-2 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N. RBy., 
St. Paul, Minn. 24-* 


FARMS WANTED 
Need several farms immediately. Must be close to 
school. WALT. MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 
Wanted—Equipped farm; give price, ete. ih 
RAISLER, 6700 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Il. 


FOR RENT 

_For Rent—1000 acre stock ranch, located 
Newburg, Phelps County, Missouri. 800 acres fen 
hog tight, good buildings, near school, ranch spring 
watered. If interested write W. E. WALLER, Char 
City, Iowa for terms and full particulars, 

For Rent—Cash or shares, 2 large farms in Jt 
County, Wisconsin. Good proposition to right pat 2 


Inquire CHAS CREUZIGER, Sturtevant, Wis. wi 
DAIRIES if 


For Sale—aA thriving milk route business. With 0 
without Guernsey cows. Will rent or sell farm. 0 
reasons for selling. RAY CANFIELD, Owner, 


Prairie, Minn. 
HAY 


Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write 
ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 
cago, Ill. 


for delivered pi 
No. Clark St., 


B. CAPLE, Route 3 
Wholesale hay and straw. Write us for prices, 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy, 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Hlinois. -* 
Hay—Alfalfa and other kinds. Get our deliverec 
prices. We serve you best. W. A. FERSON HA 
& GRAIN COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 1T-* 
Alfalfa and all kinds bay, Ask for delivered price 
HARRY D. GATES COMPANY, Jackson, ue 
gan. = 
If You Want Alfalfa Hav, wire us. Government in- 
spection and grades at shipping point. PERRY LAM- 
BORN, Garden City, Kansas. 5 
Baled Alfalfa Hay $20.00 per ton, carloads, F. 0, 
B., Thiensville, Wis. GEORGE F. O’NEIL, Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee. 4-2 
For Sale—Alfalfa and other hay, car lots, CHAS. 
B. WING, Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 27-* 
Alfalfa Hay for sale. Get our delivered prices. R. 
H. HALL CO., Kansas City, Mo, 4-6 
Hay For Sale—Any kind in carloads. GEO. pa 
s ick 
PEDERSON CO., Omaha, Nebr. Ba 
NURSERY STOCK | 


FREDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Alfalfa and Prairie Hay. Delivered prices, 
For ,Apple Trees, Strawberries, ete. send for cata- 


log. KELLOGG’S NURSERY, Box 229, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. : 5-3 
SEEDS ‘= 


Jacques Seed Corn—Grown from my own pure bred 
select breeding stock, under my personal supervision, 
in North Wisconsin. Selected from standing stalk 
before frost, dried out perfectly in my new dry house, 
equipped with individual ear racks, furnace heat and 
foreed ventilation. Every bushel carefully - tested. 
95-100% germination and strong vitality. Inspected 
and certified by Wisconsin Experiment Association, 
Sold subject to thirty days test. Get reliable see 
from North Wisconsin’s largest seed corn grower. 
Golden Glow, Cold Resistant Golden Glow, Silver 
Minnesota Thirteen, Jacques’ Northern Yellow 
Wisconsin 25. Also the highest grade Grimm Alfalf 
in officially labeled and sealed bags, pedigreed oats 
and barley. Write for illustrated booklet and prices, 
WM. H. JACQUES, Box H. Prescott, Wis. 3-5 

Winter Hardy Registered-Certified fancy grade 
Grimm Alfalfa seed, bags free, 35¢ per pound. North 
Dakota State Seed Commissioner has inspected, test- 
ed, sealed each sack. This Alfalfa guaranteed to con- 
form to seed laws of your State. We still have limit- 
cd supply Sweet Clover seed. Write for free samples 
and delivered prices on Alfalfa and Sweet Clover. At- 
tractive special prices on club orders. NORTH DA- 


| KOTA GRIMM ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, State Col- 


lege Station, Fargo N. 
of over 500 growers. “2 
Buy Your Grimm Alfalfa Seed direct from the 
Introducer, and know that your foundation stock is 
pure, pedigreed seed, bred from the original Grimm 
straim. Acclimated to severe northwest temperatures 
since 1857. A. B. LYMAN, Introducer, ae 
Minnesota. The home of Grimm Alfalfa. 1- 

Alfalfa Seed-—Do you know why your alfalfa winter 
killed? You no doubt did not use hardy grown 
WESODAK alfalfa seed. The seed we market is 
grown by our members who live in Western S 
Dakota. We market from producer to consumer. 
grow S. D. No. 12, Registered Grimm and Cossack, 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of variety. Write 
for price and samples to THE WESTERN SOUTH 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EXCHANGE, 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, S. D. 1 

Wisconsin grown Registered and Certified Seed Corn, 
Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clovers, Timothy, highest qual- 
ity Grimm Certified and common Alfalfa seed. eds 
priced right and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Write 
for free catalog. POPP & LANG SEED CO., Ji “s 
son, Wisconsin. 

Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed direct from 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and best. Send 
postal for samples and folder for full information. 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, S. D. ay 

Certified seed corn and Grimm alfalfa. Pure grass 
seeds, seed grains and poultry supplies. Booklet of 
seed bargains free. Write NORTH STAR FARM, 
Cokato, Minn, 2-4 

Grow 0. K. Beardless: Barley. New two-rowe 
stiff straw, heavy, productive. Purity 99.36. Excel: 
lent opportunity for first growers. Write for informa’ 
tion. LONGACRE FARM, Phelps, N. Y. 

Seed Corn—Dependable, vigorous. Several 
eties. Experienced growers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for prices. Supply limited. JOHNSON & AR- 
NESON, Dassel, Meeker County, Minnesota. 4 

Alfalfa—Montana common: 96%-plus purity, 100 I 
$11.00. Genuine Grimm 10 lb. sample, prepaid $3.00 
MONTANA SEED CO., Glasgow, Montana. 
Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed. 
sweet clover. Reasonable prices. 
Netvell, South Dakota. 

Hardy Alfalfa—Clovers and all farm or gard 
seeds direct from growers at money saving prices. 
New seed book. Free. FARMER SEED & 2 
SERY CO., 69 First Avenue, Faribault, Minn. : 

Certified Grimm alfalfa seed 99% pure. $30.00 per 
100. Direct from grower. 29,099 pounds for 
WM. DeMESSEMAKER, Tampico, Montana. 5-2 

Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; Scarifled 
sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. GEORG 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 2 

For Sale—Canadian Field Peas. Write for pri 
FROSCH & SONS, Grimms, Wisconsin. Q 

Baby Rice Pop Corn Seed good germination, 20¢ 
pound, JDRRY MASON, -R-1, Fort Atkinson, V 


D. Co-operative canta 


i ae 


White and yellow 
SAM BOBER, 


> i 


STATIONERY 


r stationery represents you. Good quality 
with an illustration of your farm or members 
ir herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
; ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
Eyery breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
oultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 

ART DEPARTMENT, Fort a ste 


MINERAL FEEDS 


I—Cow County Mineral Feed as fed by Wauke- 
yunty Dairymen. Send $2.50 for 100 pound trial 
WAUKESHA MINERAL PRODUCTS COM- 
, Waukesha, Wis. 2-4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
and be able to give accurate information re- 
g the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
date 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 


on table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
YMAN. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 
—_—_——————— 


PRINTING 


er Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 
is lier ae iii 


TESTERS WANTED 
, Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
900 per year and up, plus board. ‘Training 
s offered. Give age, experience, references first 


DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
, Ames. 20-* 


wertising in this department is 8e per word. 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


nted at once—Married man of clean habits on 
n dairy and general farming southern Wiscon- 
Protestant, small family preferred. House, gar- 
nd milk furnished. Give age, nationality, ex- 
ce and reference in first letter. Could use good 
man. H. TIMM, Clarno, Wisconsin. 

nted—By April 1st, an experienced young man 
ydern dairy farm. One that appreciates a good 
and year around position; Mechanical milker; 
sey cattle. State all about yourself including 
in first letter. Wm. RUTZEN, Glenwood City, 


nted—Experienced married dairyman capable of 
promoted. Permanent position. $90 per month 
fil. Children attend city schools. Fine climate, 
water. Send copy of reference first letter. BOW- 
S SANITARY DAIRY, Box 764, Trinidad, ee 
nted—Single man to assist in milking test cows. 
milker; steady work; opportunity for herdsman 
juthern Illinois greatest Holstein herd . State 
expected in first letter. EUGENE NAGEL, 
and, Illinois. 
nted—Single man to milk forty cows with a ma- 
and help with barn work. Must be a hustler 
good milker; $75.00 per month, board and room. 
| bonus every six months of service. E. F. 
‘RY, Wallace, Idaho. 4-2 
Iway Positions—Men, 17-40, wanting positions 
or on trains, $125-$400 monthly, free passes, 
ience unnecessary. Write BAKER, Supt., 124, 
uis, Mo 1- 
nted—Single man for creamery work on farm. 
be steady, good worker, and must have experi- 
in creamery and bottle house work. Near Chi- 
Address BOX 3823, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
gle man to work as helper on dairy farm. Must 
good milker. Will pay $35.00, board, room and 
ng. P. A. DICKSON, Clay Center, Nebr. 
nted—Middle aged man to work on small farm, 
7 job. $40.00 per month, board and room. 
S NOVAK, So. Haven, Michigan. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Practical middle-aged farmer or recent ag- 
ricultural graduate. Foreign birth or extraction pre- 
ferred. Summer home. Purebred Holsteins. Address 
ADVERTISER, 1433 Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ilinois. 


Wanted—Single man March 15 on dairy farm. Must 
be good milker, able to handle horses and farm ma- 
chinery. Will pay $50 month, board and laundry. 
Address BOX 108A, R-3, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Wanted—Herdsman to care for Holstein cattle by 
April first. Wages $75.00 per month. Reference re- 
quired. Address SAOK COUNTY ASYLUM, Reeds- 
burg, Wisconsin. 

Wanted—Reliable single man for general work on 
dairy farm. Steady work. Give experience, age and 
wages. TRIANGLE FARMS, Watertown, Wis. 4-2 

Two good dry-hand milkers, between ages of 21 and 
45. Wages $45 per month and board. MAGNOLIA 
FARM, Muscogee, Florida. 5-2 

Wanted—Good reliable man for general farm work. 
Good wages. No cigarettes. L. G. HOWARD, Box 
26, R-1, Templeton, Wis. 

Wanted—Sober, industrious, single man for dairy 
farm. A. E. GEBERT, Milladore, Wis. 


~~" POSITION WANTED 


Resourceful, experienced young man with thorough 
scientific and practical knowledge of all phases of 
agriculture would like to make connection, in a con- 
sultation capacity, with owner having farm operated, 
preferably in the vicinity of Milwaukee, Wis., who 
would like to make his farm more profitable. Even 
if your farming operations are only a hobby you will 
be interested. Write A. F. WINKLER, 123 Grand 
Avenue, Miltvaukee, Wisconsin. 

Experienced farm manager, exceptional ability, de- 
sires position as manager of large agricultural enter- 
prise. Highly recommended, authentic specialist in 
certified dairy, fruit, poultry. Now employed by one 
of the largest dairy corporations in Penn., daily milk 
production, 7,000 quarts. Salary asked $200.00 per 
month with house rent. Will invest. IRA J. COLE, 
General Delivery, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

A Big hard job is wanted by a young man who is 
college trained, familiar with every phase of the dairy 
business and a worker second to none, Please make 
definite proposition in first letter. Manager or farm 
superintendent’s job preferred. CLAUDE JULIAN, 
Laurens, Iowa. 

Position Wanted by buttermaker with 12 years ex- 
perience. Understand butter, cheese and ice cream 
making; bottling, pasteurizing and selling. Good me- 
chanie; can take charge of small dairy plamt; can 
come on 15 days notice. Address BOX 324, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position Wanted as assistant herdsman about May 
first. Have been employed the last seven years in 
creamery. But am anxious to get back to my former 
occupation. Do not use booze or cigarettes. Am 
steady. References if required. Address BOX 320, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted to manage 30 or 40 cow dairy on salary or 
commission basis. Must be modern, well stocked and 
equipped and near good market. Prefer Holsteins and 
Chicago district. Best of references. ‘Address BOX 
317, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Young man, single, wants position as farm meckan- 
ic or working foreman. Experienced in operation and 
maintenance of trucks, tractors, and farm inachinery; 
also dairy and general farm work. Address BOX 218, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position on modern dairy. Single man, 
age 50, experienced and good milker. State wages 
and particulars. NELS NECSON, 2610 Harney Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Manager, dairy farm, married, up to the minute on 
herd and farm management. Will kandle your farm 
on a practical, economical basis. State salary. Ad- 
dress BOX 326, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as herdsman. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in feeding and A. R. O. work. Good calf raiser 
and not afraid ef work. Married, no children. <Ad- 
dress BOX 322, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

The Institute of Agriculture, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has a few first class men available for po- 
sitions as farm managers, farm foremen, herdsmen, 
orchardmen, poultrymen, and gardeners, 26-Spl 

Position Wanted by experienced dry hand milker. 
Best of references. BERT GRIFFITH, 151 Forest 
Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HA Choice Black Hills Alfal- 


fa direct. Write for 
prices. C. C. HACKETT CO., Belle 
Fourche, S. D. 


~ REGISTERED 


GUERNSEY HERD 
OF 30 HEAD 


'T. B. Tested and Free of Abortion. Every Udder Guaranteed 


Daughters of Langwater Foremost, May King’s 


May King. 
Reason for Selling: 


Absolute Dispersal Sale! 


Vrangue of Ingleside, Imp. Itchen May King, etc. 
8 A. R. Cows and 6 on A. R. Test. 
7 Cows to freshen this spring. 
5 bred and 2 open Yearlings. 
5 Heifer and 5 Bull Calves. 
1 Herd Sire, 3 yrs. old —a good son of Imp. Itchen 


Will price the whole herd, or any single animal. 


RIDGEBROOK FARM 


BARRINGTON 


Going out of the business. : 


ILLINOIS 


287 


SDN 


48 


calves and herd bull. 
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PUBLIC SALE 


HEAD of REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


Quitting dairy business, I will sell at Public Sale 
at my residence 3 1-2 miles northwest of LaPorte 
on the Johnson Road, at 1 O’clock P. M. 


Wednesday, March 23 


my entire herd of Registered Holstein cows, heifers, 
This is an accredited herd and 
of the very best breeding. They are all daughters or 
granddaughters of King Pontiac Segis Boone, num- 
ber 310810, a 32 pound bull; the granddaughters 
sired by the 32 pound bull, Ormsby Korndyke Sadie 
Vale, number 389372. Every animal will be sold to 
the highest bidder. Following this sale, I will sell to 
the highest bidder a double unit Empire Milking Ma- 
chine, 20 milk cans, DeLaval Power Separator and 
other dairy utensils; also about 50 tons of alfalfa hay. 


TERMS OF SALE — Cash or Approved Note 
J. E. Mack, Auctioneer 


M. E. LELITER, Owner, 


LaPorte, Indiana 


MMMM OE 
[Advertisement] 


Herd Sire is Important Cause of Abortion and Sterility 


by W. W. Williams, D. V. M., Springfield, Mass. 


The cause of abortion and sterility is of- 
ten found in various disease conditions of 
the bull. It is common for weak or imperfect 
spermatozoa to be eliminated. Such cells 
either cannot unite with the egg from the 
cow (sterility), or if uniting, result in the 
formation of weak calves which are liakle 
to be aborted. 

Breeders should have more first hand information 


about the sexual health of their bulls. Too many 
breeders are treating their cotvs for breeding dis- 
eases caused by a diseased bull and then continue 
io use that bull. 

A careful examination of the spermatozoa from 
the bull is essential in determining the cause of 
outbreaks of abortion and sterility, it forms the 


Salem, Wis. 
Mar. 22—Guernsey Dispersal. 
Mer., Platteville, Wis. 


Salem, Wis. 
Mar. 30—Guernseys. 


April 26—Holsteins. 
& Darcey, Sale Mgrs. 


Haeger, Baird & Darcey, Sale Mgrs. 
May 4—Guernseys. 


May 9—First Annual Guernsey Sale. 
May 12—Guernseys. 
Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mgrs. 
May 13—Coventry 
Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sales Mgrs. 
May 31—Guernseys. 
B. Wood, Sale Mer. 
June 2—Holsteins. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mar. 16—Grade Guernsey and Holstein Sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. O. G. Clark & Co., West 
Brian L, Rundell, 


H. W. Griswold, Sale Mgr. 

5 Chas. E. Martin, Waynesboro, Pa. 
April 12-23—Holsteins. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. Sales. Jas. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 
U. S. National Blue Ribbon Sale at Oconomowoc, Wis. 


National Guernsey Sale at Trenton, N. J. 
Dunwalke—Florham—Roekingham, Trenton, N. J. 
Fifty Guernseys at Mankato, Minn. 
National Holstein Sale at Springfield, Mass. 


June 2—Guernseys. Highlands Dispersion, W. H. Gratwick, 
Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mgrs. 


basis by which the reproductive ability of a bull may 
be anticipated, furnishes the means by which dan- 
gerously diseased bulls may be recognized and elim- 
inated from service before severe damage has been 
done to the herd, and gives the prospective pur- 
chaser of a bull the most valuable guarantee of a 
bull’s reproductive fitness which is to be had. No 
bull should be used in a herd of merit without first 
haying assurance that he is healthy. 

A correct diagnosis prevents useless, misdirected 
treatment and protects the breeding health of the 
herd. Consult your local veterinarian about having 
the necessary examinations made, There are none 
better qualified ta give the breeders the necessary 
help than the trained and experienced members of 
the veterinary profession. 


Livingston, Wis. Chas. A. Wilkins, Sale 


Waukesha County Guernsey 


Mar. 23—25th and semi-annual sale of Registered Guernseys. 
Breeders’ Association, Waukesha, Wis., F. E. Fox, Sec’y. 

Mar. 23—Holsteins. M. E. Leliter, LaPorte, Ind. 

Mar. 24—La Crosse County Guernsey Breeders, 


Registered and high grade Guernseys, West 


Haeger, Baird 


April 27-28-29-30—Holsteins. U. S. National Spring Sale at Waukesha and Watertown, Wis. 


South western Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at Livingston, Wis. 
Chas. Wilkins, Platteville, Wis., Sale Mer. 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Jct., N. Y. 


Herrick—Merryman Sales 


Herrick—Merryman 


Property of S. B. Wilson: 


Va 


at’ Trenton, N. J. 


Dr. M. 


Owner, 
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ae coe Accredited Hatcheries s 


TECONSTN 
crepe ah 


AFFILIATED WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BABY CHICK ASSOCIATION. 
Members ‘advertising below have had their flocks inspected and accredited by 
the Wisconsin Dept. of Markets. Demand Wisconsin Accredited Ass’n Chicks. 
Your state protects you. OFFICE OF SECRETARY, COLUMBUS, wIS. 


. \_Y QUALITY BEGETS QUALITY. Chix can Hy no better than 

the hens that laid the eggs. Show dividends from your 

poultry every month of the year. Buy OOCO PURE BREDS from 

State inspected and Accredited flocks. We can furnish you stock 

from trap-nest flocks with records of 200 to 290 eggs in 365 days. 
Quality and service always. 


Place your order with us now and get your chix when you want them! 


THE OOCO CHICKERIES OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


BETTER: PRODUCTS-HATCHERY 


Write for Catalogue 


~ BETTER CHICKS - 


From Carefully Inspected 


WISCONSIN ACCREDITED FLOCKS 
and SMITH FRESH AIR HATCHED 
Thirteen Varieties 


BETTER PRODUCTS HATCHERY, 


Write for Prices 


Columbus, Wisconsin 


Jhe Old Reliable 


S*IUELLER, - GORY. 


HERY 
207 MAIN eh es RE RTATIGOR WIS. 
strong, easy- 


BABY CHICKS S vier 32 


that have made the Mueller-Cory state Bory famous! 
FREE! Our new bulletin entitled “Are You Keeping 
Hens or Are Your Hens Keeping You?” will 
be mailed free to all who ask for it. A fund of valuable information based on actual experience 
in the poultry business. 
Write for our large, handsomely illustrated catalog and read it from cover to cover. Compare 
the facts contained therein with the claims made by others. Then decide for yourself where your 
investment will net you the greatest profit. 


MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY, 207 Main St., 


Get the large, 


BS 


e 
Q, 
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» 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


< 


, 
8 


\/ 
‘2 


°, 


100 Blackhawk Accredited chicks hatehed from flocks producing 
140 to 160 eggs per year or better at $15.00 per 100. 

100 ordinary hatchery chicks hatehed from flocks of unknown 
egg production, probably not more than 80 to 90 eggs per year, 
which is high average for this type of flock at...$12.00 per 100. 


As the offspring will be no better than the 
flocks which produced them, which is the cheapest? 


Figure 


Drop a postal for our fine 48 page catalog for the answer and 


This 
a aaa 
Up! 
see unretouched photographs of the flocks .producing our hatch- 
ing eggs, also each breed of chicks we hatch ready to ship. 


BLACKHAWK HATCHERY, 126 Randal Ave., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


S 
0,0 -ame-o- 


BABY CHICKS 


RDERS FILLED PROMPTLY—ASK FOR CIRCULAR. 
SATISHIED CUSTOMERS OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT. 


WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM, Uri Laskey, Prop, © Watertown, Wis. 


0,0 qm-O-cmm-0- 


Wisconsin Accredtd Chicks 


White Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Plymouth Rocks. In these three 
varieties we have the best. Our free catalog tells you all. Our rea- 


“ 


Wisconsin 
Accredited 
Quality 


, 


sonable prices will surprise you. No complaints—Our last year’s 
Soe a farm breeding S.C. White Leghorns exclusively. Every 
SUNNY SLOPE FARM, C. HOWARD KING, R.5 MADISON, WISCONSIN 
COBB’S CHICK HATCHERY, LAKE MILLS, WISCONSIN 
PINECREST HATCHERY, Box 9, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


| record and our this year’s aim. 
ALBRECHT’S HATCHERY, R. 6, Box D, WATERTOWN, WIS. 
WHITE BABY CHICKS PEDIGREE MALES HATCHING EGGS 
LEGHORNS #8 produced on ourown farm an nd backe: ypeven enerations 
a qetvern enh f husky Sree oer Paiste for Ah ae 
rea Sp a eS Ea EN 
eo 
Why Enlarged Capacity Each Year? 
Multiplied repeat orders. Strong chicks, rapid growers, heavy layers. Rocks, S. C. Reds, W. 
Wyandottes, Anconas, White Buff Brown Leghorns. Interesting catalog free. 5th year accredited. 
OEE AER SEEN Ec SUE UNE A eR IE SEAS, BOLTS Sa arse Benet hotels PAL a ad Dayton IN 
make satisfied customers. Send for copy of our free illustrated catalog. It tells about the 12 most iter 
yanieties of chicks. Our chicks are hatched right. We know they will please you. 
ee 
L b] 
*LEEREMAN’S ACCREDITED CHICKS 
hatched in Smith Incubators will please you. 13 leading breeds, 12 years’ experience. 
Choice peppy chicks, 100% delivery. We breed for production. 


ce CLEEREMAN’S HATCHERY R. 2H, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


A Profitable Foundation 


Whenever the days begin to grow 
longer and the sunshine becomes just 
a little stronger, we should become 
interested in plans for the chick crop. 
There may be a few more severe 
storms but even that should not in- 
terfere with any plans which we may 
have made. 

Possibly three things at this time 
will determine our poultry success 
for next year. Even though it does 
not control the profit it will be at 
least a foundation on which to build. 
The three legs for this stool are: 
(a) quality of chicks, (b) time of 
hatching, (c) rate and time of devel- 
opment. 

A pullet when hatched will proba- 
bly be “geared” to a certain rate of 
production. From her parents she 
has inherited the power to produce 
either a large or a small number of 
eggs. If we wish to procure a flock 
of potentially high producers it is 
imperative that we obtain chicks 
from known high producing lines. 


If we are home hatching or having 
the eggs from our own flock custom 
hatched, we should have a special 
breeding pen. This unit can at least 
give us our breeding cockerels for the 
next year. 

The selection should have been 
made last fall. In late October or 
November a selection could have 
been made from the flock then on 
hand. The hens that were at that 
time still producing and conformed 
to what we desire in size, body shape, 
time of molt, and vigor can be select- 
ed and banded. They can be allowed 
to. run with the rest of the laying 
flock, until mated in the spring. 


These hens should be mated with 
a pedigree, production bred cockerel. 
He should have everything that goes 
with a pedigree. Not only should the 
dam and sire be or come from pro- 
ducers but the cockerel should be vig- 
orous, free from disease, and active. 
The habit of buying just what ihe 
pedigree says rather than what one 
also sees will lead only to trouble and 
failure. 

If one did not select the pen last 
fall it is still possible to do so even 
though a little more time, work, and 
skill are required. 

It is not imperative that the pen 
consist of hens. They can be well 
matured pullets. Proper supply of 
the necessary materials in a ration 
has discarded the old theory that pul- 
lets cannot produce hatchable eggs. 
Hatchability consists more in filling 
feed requirements than in age of 
stock. 

At this season one can select the 
pullets that have given the most uni- 
form, sustained production. This al- 
so means the pullets that started 
early and stuck with the job. Proba- 
bly this is best indicated in the yellow 
skin birds by the rate and amount of 
fading which has taken place in the 
eyelid, beak, and legs. 

One might, as many breeders do, 
especially if trapnesting, band as the 
pullets start producing. It is not 
necessary to trapnest in order to do 
this, for anyone can detect the lay- 
ing pullets. They can be marked 
with colored bands. From this group 
the best can be retested as breeders. 

Home hatching or the production 


March 10, 1927 


of hatching eggs has become more 
less of a specialized branch of poul 
keeping. The largest group are 

ing baby chicks from some hatche 

The demand for chicks has had 
many operators starting that 
more interested in making a pr 
than in producing quality chicks. 
great many others produced 
quality stock because the bus 
was new and they were not exp 
enced. 

To overcome some of these o 
tions it was necessary to establis 
standard of some sort. This dem: 
resulted in the inauguration of 
spected flocks and accredited hati 
ies under state supervision. It } 
deemed necessary to operate unde 
state label since this permitted 
interested control. 

Some deviation has been ma 
the various states but the plan 
whole is the same. TEach flock 
ducing eggs for a hatchery is inspé 
ed and must conform in purit 
breeding, production, and freed 
from disease as indicated by ph 
appearance. The same is true of 
males and they, too, must be bane 
with a sealed band. 

A hatchery must agree to cert 
regulations such as record of sow 
of chicks, purchaser, operation 
machine, handling of chicks, and ¢ 
formity to standard. 

Chicks produced under theke pl: 
are usually sold under label direct 
the purchaser as inspected and 
credited chicks. In some state 
white diarrhea test may be requ 
while in others the work may be 
ducted under the supervision o 


association. The aim in all cas 
the production of better qu 
chicks. z 


Another advance has been 
since some states have adopted 
tification. This means an accre 
or inspected flock that is headed 
by pedigree 200-egg or better m 
The males must come from a 
pendable source.’ This demand 
again increase the quality of ¢ 
which it is possible to buy. 
greatest limitation to this work is 1 
possibility of obtaining 200-¢ 
males. It is one thing to claim st 
records and another thing to Be 
of the source. 

Hatcheries are so distribute 
this time in every state that 
shipments are not required. One 
ally obtains chicks within easy 
ping distance so that they will s 
a minimum of time in transit. 
means that the chicks will have 
opportunity to become chilled, 
ed, or mishandled. Shipping 
distance never improved a chick. 

Numerous terms and name 
applied to hatcheries other than 
described. The quality which 
will obtain depends more upon 
selection practiced in the bree 
flock and the business integrit 


‘the operator than in the name 


Buying baby chicks entails 
same chance as any other trent 
may entail. 

Part of the chicks may fie! 
hatched and others purchased fo 
livery at the same time. By thi 
bination a larger flock can b 
tained which will result in bette 
better growth, larger group of 
ers to sell, and more uniform 


4. Genoa 


Quality Chicks 


Several years of hatching, rigid culling 
and selecting has given us chicks that 
verify our claims for QUALITY. Our 
flocks are headed by Males from Ma- 
hood, Harrison, Bonnie Brae, J. T. 
Thompson, Mapleside Farms, Pape, etc. 
Flocks culled the past two seasons by 
State Inspector. Write for Free Cata- 
log and low prices. 10% deposit books 
your order. 


GENOA QUALITY 
Dept. D, 


HATCHERIES, 
Genoa, Illinois 


ree SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 


yws and describes 53 varieties of Old Rehable 
fa ol SHOEMAKER Blood Tested faage 
PURE — BRED POULTRY Backed 
ies of breeding prize winners. rep any 
ful pele poout Eel feeding. diseases and 
sie PRICES on fowls, 
rf CHICKS, . Ree Ss and supphes. 
ta {or this valuable BOOK --- it’s FREE. 


ic SHOEMAKER, Box 103, Freeport, Ill. 
we J ES? FLOCK, 
2 VERAGE 
s the “ion of Colonial Leghorns 
ned by Mearl R. Hess. Let us tell you 
W we are able to sell SUPER-TEST 
credited Chicks for less money than 
ist hatcheries, yet give you quality like 
Mr. Hess got. We hatch all 
leading breeds. Our big,colored 
chick book is FREE. Why buy 
*‘cheap’* chicks when you can get 
the best for less? 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 814, PLEASANT HILL, ¥ 


Most Profitable pure bred 
64 BREEDS Northern raised caickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 
4 Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 


R. F. Neubert Co, Box 811, Mankato, Minn. 


oO. 


BABY CHICKS fowls EGcs 


68 breeds fine Pie -bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
chicks at low prices. 26 


10,000 prizes, 


ibe free. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MIN 


the New 


927 
‘CHICK BROODER 


The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 

wonderful brooder we have ever built 

— it’s the crowning achievement in { 

Sol-Hot’s many yearsof undisputed | 

leadership. It’s WICKLESS — has 

no wicks to trim; no carbon; bi ater he je 

no smothered chicks. Equipped with P*VEW 
NewTwin-Float Automatic Oil Level. TWIN, FLOAT 


‘Wonderful New | 232 
Patented Invention 


Adjustment 
‘Our New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level is the great- 
est invention ever made for chick brooders. Write 
today for free catalog telling all about the won- 
derful new Sol-Hot—the brooder that is creat- 
ing such a sensation through- 
. out the poultry world. 


H.M.SHEER 
COMPANY 
' Dept. 75 
Quincy, Ill. 


LAYING 
MASH 


MARES your hens 
lay more eggs— 
you make more 
money—it’s a 
wonder. 

Write Today 


for free book 
ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING CO, 


Brooks Building 
Chicago, Ill, 


for the pullets when housed in the | 
fall. 

In addition to the kind of chicks, 
one must also consider the time of 
year that the stock is hatched. Poul- 
try is only a crop which we are grow- 
ing and demands a definite growing 
period. If we are also to obtain the 
greatest income for the year we must 
adjust our production program to 
conform to the market conditions. 
Any marketing system will never 
change the peak price back to De- 
cember and January. We must rather 
produce eggs when the market wants 
them. 

A Leghorn will usually require 
about 180 days for growth. This 
means that a pullet to start produc- 
ing in October should be hatched in 


April. The heavier breeds will re- 
quire about one month more of 
growth. When chicks are June 


hatched one can only expect a Janu- 
ary or February production. 

This factor of growing period is 
often overlooked. We assume that 
chickens, like Topsy, just happen. 
They just happen to hatch, happen to 
grow, and when the price of eggs 
reaches a high point are supposed to 
happen to lay. 

It is imperative that a person plan 
in advance for egg production. Pul- 
lets must be hatched in time to be 
matured in time to start producing 
when we want the eggs rather than 
when they may be convenient. 

This cry of early hatching has al- 
most become a by-word. For years 
it was impractical because of the 
many limitations. At the present 
time the establishment of hatcheries 
makes possible obtaining chicks; per- 
fection of brooders prevents chilling 
even when operated in the recom- 
mended portable colony houses; and 
rations can be fortified to permit 
rearing in confinement over quite an 
extended period without the develop- 
ment of leg weakness or rickets. 

With this combination it is possible 
for the average farm flock owner to 
rear chicks early, economically, and 
successfully. All that most people 
now need is the courage to start and 
the attention to details required in 
brooding at that season.—J. B. 
HAYES. 


Wants Methods Criticised 


We use the Wisconsin chick ration 
in our broodery. We find that the 
broilers or roosters pay for them- 
selves and pullets at three months of 
age. Would like to have you criticise 
our methods. We feed chicks noth- 
ing for first 72 hours beyond what 
they eat of their litter which for the 
first two weeks is clean, bright, al- 
falfa hay. At 72 hours we give steel 
cut oats in litter or on papers and a 
little mash, about what they will 
clean up in five minutes. This is fed 
every two hours. At end of first week 
they are put on self-feeder and kept 
there for ten weeks. 

Our broilers are fed the same ra- 
tion with the addition of ten parts di- 
gester tankage and 10 parts oil meal, 
and reach two pounds in eleven 
weeks. Is it not possible to add cod 
liver oil or yeast and shorten the feed- 
ing period of broilers? 

We start R. I. Reds on February 15 
and Black Minoreas on May 1. Please 
tell how to handle these pullets to pre- 
pare them for winter layers. 

What do you recommend to feed 
laying hens for a tonic? 

Tripoli, Ia. G. V. A. 

There isn’t much of an opportunity 
to offer much criticism on a method 
which makes it possible for the broil- 
ers to pay for themselves and the 
pullets at three months of age. This 
is mighty satisfactory brooding and is 
the standard towards which we have 
been attempting to work in connection 
with our regular extension program. 

You have been successful in carry- 
ing the chicks through 72 hours with- 
out feed in that you have supplied 
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Buyers of Farrow fe] 
Chixstart banking g 
their winter {% 
receipts sooner 
than raisers of 


cis ee 
Kili gif 
af 


§ 


nt Qur 200 eg¢ strain are 
200 EGG STRAIN positive winter layers 


MORE WINTER EGGS 


This is the cry of thousands of poultry raisers. You can’t get blood out of a turnip. Neither 
When eggs are high and profits the greatest you can you expect to have laying chix from non- 
need Farrow Chix to fill the egg basket. Our laying hens. Be sure of winter eggs and order 
Star Matings White Leghorns—bred to produce our Star Matings. They are winners in egg 
200 egg pullets—can do this for you. <A few contests. They will win for you. Tancred, Hol- 
dozen eggs in winter will more than pay dif- lywood, Barron blood lines. Chix from Ameri- 
ference in cost of these chix and common stock. ca’s Wonder Layers. 


Confidence, Service, Reliability --- 3 Million Farrow Chix a Season 
Quality Matings Farrow Chix March and April Delivery 


; B01 geil, Bassual Matinendee.chish, higher en 
pa oe and Bd dal rl aig ee eg ge inga Wh, Leghorns 6c achick higher than 
’ . 9 a A z ht 
R. C. Reds, White Rocks.............. 7.50 14.00 67.50 Mat- AMERICAN CERT-0- CULD 
Buff Orp., Wh. Wyandottes, BI. Min..... 8.00 15.00 72.50. *DS5- Very chic 2 PURE - Bale 


Farrow Chix produced under arse Cert-O-Culd’’ 
ducers Ass’n. There are none better, Postpaid. 100% alive delivery. Write for 80 page catalog. Free. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES Dept. 18 Peoria, Illinois 


FOF OES COFOEO TCIOFOTCITS':: 


rules of the American Baby Chick Pro- 


Our flocks of Pure Bred, High Quality, Heavy Laying Fowls are annually 

tested FOR BOTH WHITE DIARRHEA AND TUBERCULOSIS. This testing 

is done by Assistant State Veterinary under University of Illinois supervision. 35 000 

HENS UNDER TEST, LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD PRODUCING BLOOD 

fESTED CHICKS ONLY. Our Stock is selected especially for vigor and High Laying 

Qualities and Ancestry in both male and female. We are not State Accredited but eligible for 
Accreditation, ab we call for it. We will have ONE MILLION OF THESE CHICKS for our 
customers during 1927, We also give a SEVEN DAY GUARANTEE on our Chicks. Our prices are 
moderate and from $12 PER. ‘HUNDRED and up according to variety and number ordered. We will also 
allow BIG DISCOUNTS on Brooders. GET OUR BIG, FREE, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK FOR 
1927, before ordering Chicks elsewhere. Illustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their natural colors and con- 
tains a great amount of Information of value to you as well as detailed prices on our 15 leading Varieties. 
All Chicks Postpaid and 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Best of Shipping Facilities. Play Safe for 1927 
by Buying our GUARANTEED CHICKS from fully TESTED FLOCKS. Ref.—Tirst Nat. Bank of Oneida. 
LING’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwell, Prop., Box 524, ONEIDA, ILLINOIS 


’ are hatched from bred-to-lay flocks that ao real egg 
CAMPBELL S SUPER. CHIX, migehinsk ie HO ead the PERSO 7o ny E an 
GROW. Cust + Raising up to 98 per cent ales from leading pedigree trapnested Strains suc 
as PAN CRER MARTIN: SHEPPARD, THO PSON OWEN FA S, etc. locks inspected by State Vet. 
rigidly culled ‘and HOGAN TESTED. ‘PROMPT SE ece or our money, pa 


100 Per Cent Live Arrival Guar.--Prepaid 


Wh. & Br. Leghorns, Heavy Assorted sit. °95 $55. 25 $109. “00 Chan.pion Layers 

ANCONAB. +) saisisis'e,0'6 sieloie palsiovso parwie 8) eles eieie 2.95 59.75 115.00] Winners Trapnest Rec- 

Barred Rocks, 8. C. & R. C. Reds.....13. 64.75 128.00] ords, Contest Winners. 
& Buff Rox, Buff Orpington 4. 71.75 is 00 


Wh, & Buff Rox, Buff Orpington,..... 
White Wyandot, 100, $14-95-- Columbian Wyandot, 100, $15.95. Mixed Chicks, 100 500, $47.25. Order right from 


this ad and save time, ‘Free Catalog. Ref.: Schirding State Bank, CAMPBELL’S HATCHERIES, Box 512, Petersburg, Illinois 


Are from good, pure-p 
heavy egg production, 
for in a manner to insure greatest vitality in the chicks. 


a, vigorous LOCKS, 
carefully selected and cured 


MINKLER’S CHICKS 


Full Livo Delivery Guaranteed—Prepaid 50 100 500 1000 

White and Brown Leghorns .......... Wieiaittwias tie thie © be $6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $100.00 

PATIGONAS vate eiticie'ssieieldle,s/aidlele vislolwisle winly o cic a) civil eigie.e ticle e;e/el« 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

Barred “Rocks §.......2cccccvocccvccses oeegide caer eiccecse 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 

White & Buff Rocks, Reds .......-secceereereecesereees 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 

White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 

Heavy Assorted ........ 6.00 11.00 52.50 100.00 
Assorted Left Overs 00 a 5 


LARGEST ILLINOIS ACCREDITED HATCHERIES. All our Flocks are thoroughly inspected and culled by 
aspect ore under State authority. Our Flocks contain the blood of the best heavy laying Strains in the coun- 
YOU CANNOT DO BETTER 


Fe Sens on free range and properly cared for to insure Health and Vigor, 
RE! 100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed -- Prepaid. 
100 300 500 1000 
S. C. White & Brown pe pil. ts 00 $37.50 $60.00 $115.00 
5.00 


Barred Rocks, S. C. 43.50 70.00 135.00 


White & Buff Rocks, ri 1% Reds 16. 00 46.50 75.00 145.00 
Buff Orpington, BI. Minorca.. 16.00 46.50 75.00 145.00 
White Wyandottes ........... 17.00 49.50 80.00 155.00 


White Orpingtons, White Minorcas, 100, $18: 300, $52.50. en eS 100 $19. Jersey hei Sea 100, 
22. Pekin Ducklings, 100, $25. 60 Ch hicks le higher than 100 rate. hicks 2c higher than 100 Free 
atalog. Ref,.-First National Bank CORN BELT HATCHERIES, Box 35, GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS 


*“WALDBESER~ 
MCHICKS~FOR PROFITSS 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. Thatis what we give. BIG TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT 
on all orders received during this month. Only one-fourth deposit required, 
SAVE MONEY. BUY NOW our Healthy, Vigorous, Pure Bred Chicks from Heavy 
Laying Flocks. full Live Delivery. 
pron id 1000 
rc. White Leghorns, ° 
Bared Rocks, Reds, ‘Anconas, 
White Rocks and Wyandots, ind, 
White and Buff Orpingtons . 
White Minorcas, 50, $9.50; 100, $18; 500 $88. Asstd, 100 
when you want them, Ref. Morton State Bank, | MORTON HATCHE 


Order from this ad. Get them 


12; 500, $57.50; 101 113. 
Si "fh rhe sd MORTON, ILLINOIS 


RY, "Chris: Waldbeser, Jr rop., BOX 23, 


ACCREDITED AND UNDER STATE SUPERVISION FOR 4 YEARS 
All flocks inspected and accredited. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid, 
25 50 


Varieties 25° 50 100 Varieties 100 
S. C. Wh. Leghorns $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 Wh. Wyandotte $4.25 $ 8.00 $15.00 
Bar. Rocks & S.C. Reds 4.00 7.50 14.00 Part. Rocks 4.25 8.00 15.00 
Wh. & Buff Rocks 4.00 7.50 14.00 Wh. Orp, & Lt. Brah. 5.50 10.00 19.00 
Buff Orpington 4.25 8.00 15.00 Asst. Heavy 3.00 5.75 10.50 


On orders for 500 deduct oneehalf cent per chick; on 1000 erders deduct 1c. No Ticeuns on Assorted. Ref. 
Bank of Chestnut. Mem. I. B, C. A. Chicks shipped under State Label. CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Box , Chestnut, it, 


ee TESTED 


FOR WHITE 
DIARRHEA 
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containing ful 


LAFAYETTE HATCHERY, INC., Dept. 34 (Formerly LaFayette, Il.) GALVA, ILLINOIS 
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Poultry Equipment 


Drew Line offers you the short cut tomodern 
Poultry Equipment at lowest cost and bigger 
poultry profits. 


0! 


All we askis for you to compare DREW qual- 
ae ity, utility and prices with any other and 


| you will be both surprised and delighted how 
lia | 
| 


For over 28 years DREW has maintained an 
unvarying policy to build only the best qual- 
ity of good, dependable, practical equipment 
which could be sold at a big saving in price 
to the man who buys it. 


much further your money goes when you buy 
DREW Poultry Equipment. 
“UN 


: : Why Pay More? 
| 


No matter what kind of Poultry Equipment you want, 
the DREW Line Dealer can supply you at money 
saving prices. DREW Line Nests, Mash Feeders, 
Waterers, Chick Equipment and Brooder Stoves are 
the latest in design, built of the best materials, sub- 
stantial in construction and most dependable in every 
day service. Drew Line equipment willsave you labor, 
save feed, save money and increase your poultry prof- 
its. So why pay more. 


Send for Name of Nearest Drew Dealer 


DREW Line Equipmentis sold by good dealers every- 
where. Send for our Poultry Equipment Literature 
which shows the methods and equipment used by 
others to get bigger profits—and we will send you the 
name of the DREW Dealer nearest you. 


THE DREW LINE COMPANY 


Dept. 613 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y. 


Ever Since 1898-Better Equipment for Less Money 


= — 
Cjoun Sime PereWY 
Michigan Accredited 96 UNCULLED PULLETS LAY Haat EGGS 


FROM SEPT. 1, 1926, to JAN. 1927, 
writes customer from Muskegon, Michigan. This is am average of 21 eggs per pullet per 
month. YOU can do the same with our stock, which is the result of 14 years of breed- 
ing for SIZE, TYPE, WINTER EGGS and HIGH FLOCK AVERAGE, instead of a few 
high individuals. We have HOLLYWOOD, TANCRED, and ENGLISH type S. C. White 
Leghorns, SHEPPARD’S Anconas, Brown Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Hollywood foun- 
dation stock from 260-290 egg record; Tancred foundation stock from 250 up egg record 
stock. Ancona foundation direct from Sheppard. The very best. in Brown Leghorns and 
Our chicks are HEALTHY, VIGOROUS, Newtown hatched chicks from free range breeders. 


Barred Rocks. : : : t 
The strongest proof of the quality of our chicks is, that we have doubled our hatching capacity over last year. 


With ‘“‘TOWNLINE”’ you also get “‘PERSONAL SERVICE.”’ LARGE NEW CATALOG FREE. 
NOTE THESE LOW PRICES — 


100 500 100 500 
English type S. C. W. Leg.......$13.00 $60.00 Anconas & Br, Leg............0005 $14.00 $65.00 
Hollywood or Tancred.............. 15.00 70.00 Barred | Rocks= (os. curios ts sale aieeiosicis 16.00 75.00 


ASSORTED OR MIXED CHICKS 10c PACH. 
Chicks shipped postpaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Discount on early orders. 


J. H. GEERLINGS, Mer., R. F. D. No. 1, Box O, ZEELAND, MICH. 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry 
Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 100% 
live delivery, postpaid. Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed 


prices. 
HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 
R.12,Box10A HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


0 S-O-D-O ED-O GEO <G-O <ED-O-aE-O-< 


: ae WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING 
CHIXFoR 27 YEARS CHICKS from our High Class, Heavy Laying Flocks to 


Oz _. thousands of pleased customers all over the country 
i Wand rendering Full Satisfaction. WE CAN DO SAME FOR YOU ie ea Flocks AM. CERT-O-CULD. 


100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, Prepaid 100 500. 1000 
Barron White Leghorns, mated with Impt. Males............ $10.50 $20.00 $95.00: $180.60 
Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns........................ 7.50 14.00 67.00 130.00 
White, Brown, Black and Buff Leghorns, Anconas............. 7.00 13.00 62.00 120 00 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. and R.C. Reds, Black Minorca.. 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
White Wyandotte, Parks Ped. Barred Rocks (PC-33)........ 8,50. 16.00 77.00 150.00 
White and Buff Minorcas, 100, $20. Light Mixed, 50, $5; 100, $9.50. Heavy Mixed, 50, $6.50; 100, $12. 


If you have never purchased 20TH CENTURY CHICKS give them a trial in 1927 and be convinced of the High 
Quality we produce. Get our 1927 Catalog sure or order direct from this ad. Member A. B. C. P. A. Ref. 
Commercial Bank. 20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box 27, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Special Accredited and Blood Tested Chicks at prices that cele- 
brate Prof. Irving King’s 12th successful year in. producing 
chicks that are bred to lay, including special high production 

Vhite Leghorns, Kerlin Strain and Wyckoff strain (cer- 
tified flock, trap-nested). Peppy, healthy, pure-bred find 
chicks, and 100% _live arrival guaranteed. Get Prof. 
King’s 1927 Chick Book and latest offers on best poultry 


breeds FREE.JOWA CHICK HATCHERY 
Dept.S IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Oe ccrepited 
icKS 
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them with bright alfalfa hay. We 
have adopted a plan of keeping the 
chicks in the regular shipping boxes 
even when we hatch them ourselves 
until they are old enough to be fed. 
This prohibits and avoids a great 
many of the troubles that we have en- 
countered on the part of other people 
from time to time when they would 
put a bunch of chicks under a brooder 
on sand or gravel or something of this 
sort and not give them any feed for 
72 hours. Under these conditions, of 
course, the chicks would load up on 
sand or whatever else they might 
have access to with the result that a 
heavy mortality would occur. In your 
case the more of the alfalfa that they 
eat, the better prepared for good 
growth they are going to be. In case 
you ‘should not have alfalfa, though, 
I would advise keeping them in the 
boxes until it is time to feed them 
when they may be placed under the 
brooder. 

Your method of limiting the 
amount of feed which they are al- 
lowed to have for the first few weeks 
is advisable. A great many people 
have been successful in filling the 
hoppers with the 80—20 dry mash 
mixture, and the fountains with milk 
before the chicks as soon as they are 
placed under the brooder and allowed 
to remain there continuously. Per- 
sonally, I am a little bit afraid of this 
as a general recommendation and feel 
that a person, year after year, will be 
more successful and will rear more 
chicks, if the feed which they are al- 
lowing will be restricted for the first 
few weeks or until they are allowed 
free range. Just as soon as they are 
out on range it is possible to leave 
the mash before them at all times be- 
cause of the additional space in which 
they have to work, and on that ac- 
count the possibility of avoiding can- 
nibalism and other habits, such as 
this which we try to avoid, when they 
are kept rather closely confined. 


It may be possible that the addition 
of cod liver oil to the ration at the rate 
of about 2% will give you additional 
growth. This would probably be pos. 
sible even if you have an abundance 
of sunshine, because of the vitamins 
which the cod liver oil supplies that 
cannot be substituted in the form of 
other feed. 

We usually try to hasten the 
growth as much as possible on the 
pullets up until the time they reach 
1% Ibs., when from that time on we 
endeavor to control development in 
order to have production starting 
along in October. The 80—20 mixture 
works in admirably in this respect 
since it is only necessary to diminish 
the amount of milk which they are 
given to drink or to cut down the per- 
centage of animal protein feed, such 
as the meat scrap and to leave the 
minerals which means the pearl grit, 
high calcium carbonate limestone grit, 
and the bone meal just as they were. 
Limiting the amount of animal pro- 
tein will tend to delay maturity, but 
the rest of it being supplied will tend 
to increase the frame work or the size 
of the birds. 


About a month before you house 
them they can gradually be turned 
over to the laying mash which you 
may be using to accustom them to this 
before they are housed and to house 
them early enough so that they are 
broken to the confinement before pro- 
duction starts. 


The pullets, of course, want to be 
fed heavily on grain feed in order to 
have them in good physical condition, 
which means rather fat, before start- 
ing to force them. This reserve which 
we can establish in that way will give 
us a more continuous production af- 
ter they once start and will tend to 
avoid considerable of the molt which 
was experienced along during the 


March 10, 19 


winter and also this starting ;¢ 
stopping sort of production which) 
get from pullets in rather poor cor 
tion. These birds, which are put i 
the house when only partly finish 
may, because of good breeding, — 
started, but they can’t maintain 
uniform production such as we des; 

The only tonic that we recomm 
for chickens is good feed. If one | 
a well bred bunch that has been b 
for production and is given — 
right sort of a ration properly } 
anced, the birds are going to cony 
this feed into eggs without the ac 
tion of any sort of a tonic or a stix 
lant. Under this heading we do- 
class cod liver oil as a tonic or a st 
ulant, since that is a regular part 
the formula especially here in 
northern states and must be gi 
proper consideration. «| 

Some very interesting work } 
carried on by one of the south 
stations recently in connection w 
the use of tonics that very admirz 
shows that they are not necessary 
production.—J. B. HAyEs. 


Mating Geese 
Please tell me if one gander 
enough for four hens. | 


Alta Vista, Ia. A. B. K, 


The number of geese which it 
possible to mate with one gander ( 
pends largely upon the age of { 
gander and also upon the possibil 
often of getting this gander to m 
with the geese. One usually fir 
that when a mating is once made 
is advisable to continue that just 
long as possible in order to avoid a 
display of choice which may be in 
cated on the part of either sex. Y 
will very often find that a goose y 
not mate with a gander during t 
first season. On that account j 
necessary to mate them seve 
months in advance of the time tt 
you expect to collect the hatchi 
eggs. Usually only two geese a 
mated. to a gander, but it is possil 
to increase the number up to fo 
In this case this probably would 
the maximum that one could carry 
a mating, and the success nthe 

* 


dependent in this case upon the 
dividuals which were carried, t 
length of time which they were mi 
ed in advance, and the possibility 
eliminating any display of selectiv: 

In case one did not get good f 
tility it would be possible a little 
later to decrease the number of gee 


which you have carried.—J. B. HAY! 


es 


T. B. in Poultry 


The symptoms of tuberculosis 
poultry are: A sickly-looking hee 
pale comb, dull eyes, lameness, Ic 
of flesh, especially on the bre 
bone, gradual wasting away but t 
appetite remains good. In the k 
stages the claws are long, the feat 
ers dull, and diarrhea may be p1 
ent. It is not likely that all | 
symptoms will appear in every 4 


suspicion. The symptoms of tw 
culosis are very seldom presen! 
birds under a year old but the bi 
may be badly infected and not s 
any change in appearance. : 
The lesions or evidence of tube 
culosis is found in the liver, splee 
and intestines. The liver may be e 
larged and gray or yellow nodt 
from a pin point to a dime in size ¢ 
on the surface. The spleen may 
enlarged and spotted. Both liver: 
spleen break very easily. The int 
tines may be well covered with : 
ules large or small. The breast 
may be bare of flesh. 
The poultry tuberculosis bacil! 
generally considered to be a varie 
the same species which causes. 
culosis in man and cattle. It is 


Every Day You Need 


KeESDeNoL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
| Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock, 
No. 157—D0G BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 
No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 
No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
: mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INCUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
for sale in original packages at all drug stores 


[Advertisement] 


Saving Your Chicks 


Why Chicks Die in the Shell—Why 
Millions Die the First 10 Days 


Here is something we want every reader 
{this paper to have. It’s a copyrighted 
yook giving a world of information on 
iatching, brooding and feeding baby chicks. 
tt tells you why chicks die in the shell, 
why millions die before they are two weeks 
id, tells of real home made brooders, what, 
vhen and how much to feed. 


It is simply a book of startling facts, 
yointing directly to the cause of why mil- 
ions of chicks are lost every spring. Now 
ight here is some real information you have 
vanted to kuow so long. It sure tells you 
whe cause of all these baby chick troubles. 


i 

Get you a copy of this book right now 
while you can. It is copyrighted, owned 
ind controlled exclusively by one concern 
—there is no where else you can get it. 
lust write Tredway Poultry Service Co., 
3lackwell, Okla. Mention this paper, send 
he names and addresses of 5 persons 
vho raise poultry, and 25c in silver, and 
jook will be mailed you prepaid, One book 
mly to each person or family. Dou’t try 
Oraise another chick without this book. 
Remember you must send the names with 
whe 25c. Write them today — you will 
lever regret it. 


PPER SHIPS C.O.D. 


Send No Money—Simply tell us what breed and how 
Qany you want. All chicks hatched in our own incu- 
ators from Cert-O-Culd flocks. 97% alive arrival 


uaranteed, PRICE LIST 


Vhite, Brown, Buff Leghorns. 100 500 1000 
a otacway ee ass = $13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
‘ingle and Rose Comb R .00 72.50 140.00 
sarred and White Rocks 72.50 140.00 
Black Minorcas ... 72.50 140.00 
White Minorcas 97.50 190.00 

suff *Orpin O08) ee eas aa 77.50 150. 

Vhite and Silver Laced 

S ecccccene Gensseneges)| 20,000. 77.00 §-150,00 
ted ...cc6 ceceee .00 57.50 110.00 
, All Varieties ....-.se0.06 10.00 47.50 90.00 


CAPPER’S HATCHERY, Box 106,Elgin, lowa 
from inspected 


3ABY CHICK flocks. White Leg- 


orns $12.00, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds $15.00 
er hundred, 20% down, balance C. O. D. on delivery, 
ol Alive Delivery Guaranteed. Discount on large 


ICMENDINGER HATCHERIES, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 


MERICAN CERT-O-CUL 


our docr. 


VARIETIES 50 100 

. ©. White & Brown Leghorns...... $6.00 $11.00 
thite & Barred Rocks............00 7.00 13.00 
BGR, .C. REGS. os... senses 7.00 13.00 
The Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons..... 7.50 14.00 
0  C. 6.00 11.00 


SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, __ 


y on the same farm, 
of Mich. State College. 
LG pa ad prices on— 


Br. Rocks and S. C. R. 1. 


books your order. 


YUALITY BABY CHIX — Every Chick a Pure Bred 


from free farm range QUALITY Breeders. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed prepaid to 
12 years experience, and best equipment. 


Chicks that are hatched from free Farm range breeders fed on milk from the dairy 
Our flocks and hatchery inspected and passed by representative 
Refer you to State Com. 


Wh. and Br. Leghorns.. 
Reds 
Mixed Chicks $10.00 per hundred. 
Free catalog. 


HUNDERMAN BROS., R. R. No. 3, Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Jom CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY pets FLOCKS 


ASTONISH Ne. 


to be the cause of a large part of the 
tuberculosis in hogs and should there- 
fore be regarded as a highly danger- 
ous disease. The avian bacillus will 
live for a long time in soil or drop- 
pings but is readily killed by heat or 
direct sunlight. Ordinary disinfect- 
ants act rather slowly on it. 

The sick fowl is a spreader of the 
disease and the droppings from the 
bird will contaminate everything they 
come in contact with. Healthy birds 
readily take the infection especially 
where unsanitary conditions exist. 

Tuberculosis can be eradicated on- 
ly by disposing of the infected stock. 
Treatment is of no value and testing 
is practical only in valuable breeding 
flocks. To eradicate the disease: 

1. Kill and burn all birds showing 
symptoms of tuberculosis. 

2. Replace the entire flock as soon 
as possible with healthy birds raised 
on clean ground. 

38. Put dropping boards in poultry 
houses and keep them clean. 

4, Market the old hens each year 
as soon as they stop laying. 

5. Burn or bury deep all 
birds. 

6. Get rlenty of fresh air and sun- 
light into the house. 

7. Plow up. and sow down land 
where practical. 

AH sick birds should be opened and 
if unable to identify the trouble call 
on your local veterinarian or county 
agent, or send the next sick bird to 
the College of Agriculture, Veterinary 
Division.—Dr. A. J. KNILINS, Nation- 
al Live Stock Exchange. 


A Splendid Record 


Hoarp’s DairRYMAN:—A Waukesha 
County hen laid 318 eggs from Nov. 
18, 1925, to Nov. 18, 1926, or 318 
eggs in 365 days. Mrs. Clyde Fruit 
is the owner of this hen whose record 
is as follows: November, 11; Decem- 
ber, 23; January, 25; February, 24; 
March, 26; April, 28; May, 30; June, 
29; July, 28; August, 28; September, 
28; October, 25; November, 13 up to 
the 18th of the month. 

This S. C. White Leghorn hen 
maintained her body weight and has 
not rested longer than two days since 
she began her record up to this 
writing. 

Wisconsin. 


dead 


CLYDE FRUIT. 


Cheated 


Clerk: “How are you coming along 
with your poultry?” 

Customer: “I’ve been swindled. I 
bought three different incubators and 
not one of them has laid an egg yet.” 
—Good Hardware. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
sired by pedigreed males, records 200 to 293 eggs. 


Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere ©. 0. D. and 
guaranteed. Hatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 


for free catalog and special price ruletin. | "” 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns 


BARRON TANCRED HANSON STRAINS, Farm 


range stock. 15 years breeding, Eggs only. 15 eggs 
$2.00. 100 -eggs $10.00. Prepaid. 85% Fertility 
guaranteed. ¢ . 

MAPLE CREST FARM, Mayville, Mich. 


300 500 Special Prices on larger quanti- 
$31.50 $52.50 ties on request. Order direct from 
37.50 60.00 this ad, or write for Catalog. 
37.50 60.00 Bank Reference. <A trial order 
40.50 65.00 will make you another BOOSTER 
31.50 52.50 for SILVER SPRING CHIX. 
Box 115 ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 


Savings Bank. Order from this ad. 


25 50 100 500 1000 
oe eietate wanted $4.00 $7.00 $13.00 $62.50 $120.08 
BE Cy ery ere 5.00 8.50 16.00 77.50 150.00 

Our chicks are Michigan Accredited. 10% down 


100% live delivery prepaid. 


w PRICE 
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WHY PAY MORE? = 


Genuine high quality is found only in chicks from stock 
bred many years for laying ability and exhibition purposes. 
Sieb’s Certified Chicks are produced from flocks bred thru 


generations for these qualities. 


Every bird in our flocks HOGAN 


TESTED and certified for high egg production. 


PROOF OUR CHICKS ARE BETTER 


We received hundreds of letters pamiae tothese. 


mers are PLEASED and SUCCEE 


Ancona chicks arrived May 3. 


It shows why our custo- 


Mr. Roy Burke, Wis., writes—the 150 
I raised ive of them, Pulleta started laying Sept. 27th. Sold some 


cockerels at $25.00 when eleven weeks old. Kindly mail me your new catalog my order will go to Sieb 
aes, again, Lal Oy ee eae Lo Ra pa Pi eed from Soulaat yea: were payor I 
ve ever seen. old someo e pullets a’ each. e laying average of my flocks 1: nH 
and Winter was Ae while the so called celebrated Leghorns Pda Te ibertn fae per cho Fie 


71% FLOCK AV: 


of only ONE G 


RAGE during Fall and Winter is equal toa 
Why experiment Frith others when you can On et thisquality at pd Kattan | SionGertified Chicks are 


w price? Sieb Certified Chicks are 
e BEST. SEND FOR CATALOG or order direct 


from this ad. rics live delivery guaranteed, apr 


Prepaid. 


Wh. & Br. Leghorns = « 

, @d. Rocks, R.j.Reds= «= 

Wh. & Buff Rocks, Wh.Wyandottes 3.75 
S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 


Anconas - . . 
White Orpingtons «= 
Heavy Assorted . 


e 
. 
Light & Heavy Asearted . 
se 


Light Assorted 
Black Minorces « 


as 
Gi PL): 
GA & 


Our Big Free Color 


Postpaid 100% Live Delivery Guar. 
Wh. & 

Barred Rocks, S. 
Wh. & Bf. Rocks, BI. 
Prices on other varieties on request. BIG 
month. 
and A. B. C. P. A. Ref.—Burnetts Bank. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, 


Varieties Postpaid Prices: 25 50 100 500 1000 
S. C. Wh. and Br. Leghorns $3.50 6.50 42.50 60.00 115.00 
S.C. Mottled Anconas 3.75 6.75 13.00 62.50 122.50 
Bd. Rocks, R. C. & S. C. Reds 4.00. 7.50 14.50 69.00 135.00 
Ae, eae phe. Sapte ol Bik. Min. nah bes ie aun 147.50 

—— .- an ilver Wyandottes 4 i Ns . 152. 
SNM Mae RE | Licht. Bran. Wh. Min., Col. Wyan. 4.75 9.00 17.00 82.50 162.90 
Blue Andulu., Silv. Spgl. Hamburgs 5.25 10.00 18.00 87.50 172.50 

( 


Mixed Chicks $10 for 100—all heavies $12. 
Send for new free catalog that tells all. 


BONDED HATCHERIES 


Britt Loghorne sic i). dec ayes oe ieareete eine 
Anconas’ & Buff Leghorns... os. occteo sata eines os ice 6 
c. & R. C. Reds- tiers seta ae 
Minorca iq istes Oe oteivaveies csiny se 
Wh. & Bf. Wyandottes, Bf. Orps ..................05. 


10% DISCOUNT allowed on all orders placed with us during this 
Save 10% and get your CHAMPION CHICKS this year when you want them. r 


Box 29 


CHICKS — Backed By Gold 


Our chicks guaranteed by a $500.00 gold bond on deposit at 
Denhart Bank of Wash. You take no chances in buying Bond- 
ed, pure-bred, vigorous chicks—they are bound to make good, 


Special matings at slightly 


Box 1 


25 60 10 600 1000 
eS 00 $6.76 sit $62.50 $100 
3.60 6.75 120 


SS oieaa epee ea 
Roo lANaae 


SIEB’S HATCHERY 


LINCOLN 
Members Int’, i 


LL. BOX 718 
-West, Ill, & American 
. C. P. Assn’s. 


“CARTERS” Z, 


CHAMPION CHICKS 


Producers, TANCRED, MARTIN, SHEPPARD, HOLTER- 
‘S MAN, QUEEN BESS, etc. Blood Lines. 

NERS. Cream of Best Bred-To-Lay Flocks in Country. 
Extremely high records in Official Egg Laying Contests. 
Plate Poultry 
CHAMPION FOWLS in natural colors and tells all about them, 


S from Healthy, oa 
fully Selected, Heavy 


CONTEST WIN- 


Book shows 


our 
IT’S FREE. ORDER IT TODAY. 


50 100 500 1000 
sidftlet= a\e'eipisie ofaintie\s "sa $7.00 $13.00 $63.00 $125.00 
Steiuislssets svete ste siactals sce 7.50 14.00 68.00 135.00 
Dain a cle esiewesivisia ene.e 8.00 15.00 73.00 145.00 
p o.slislelsis\s t auidteinate ss 8.50 16.00 78.00 155.00 
goss Sagpidcialtraeetitele 9.00 17.00 83.00 165.00 


Members I, B. C. A. 


ELDORADO, ILL. 


higher prices. 100% live arrival. 


Washington, Illinois 


“INCREASE YOUR PROFIS bytmnior soc: your © Flock Abeke.erints) Stee tiny 3 cise With Heaitay Ciucxs Irom a froma AmeHiGa's s + best 


and heaviest laying Strains. 
Farms, etc. 


Barron, Parks (PE-1), Thompson, Mapleside, core 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed.—Prepaid 5 50 


White and Brown Leghorns, Heavy Assorted 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds 
White and Buff Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, 
Black Minorcas, 100, $15. White Minorcas, 
Bank Reference. 


HPL 


DUCTION 


livery Guaranteed. 


Sheppard’s, Famous Strain 


Buff Orpingtons 
White Orvingtons=- 


.75 8.50 16.00 77 
Send for Fre *'SECRETS OF POULTRY SUCCESS. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. "22, He Cc. Heim, Owner, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 


BUILD UP YOUR FLOCKS 


from UNRELATED STOCK, PURE BRED, HEAVY EGG PRO- 


RIGIDLY CULLED from range flocks, 
Prepaid. 


Full Live De- 


March and April Prices: 50 =—100 500 1000 
= Cc. ta Hat meee Lee. , Ass’t'd H’vy 7 a ide $60. prt ae 
v arre ocks. S. C. Reds.............. 14. 67.50 135 
“VALUE FOR MONEY” White” Rocks s.chisesfssideehotet aescer: $00 15.00 92:50. 148.00 
Buff Orpington, Wh. Wyandotte........ 8.50 16.00 77.50 155.00 
EXCELLO PLUS QUALITY CHICKS 2c per Chick higher than above prices, from extra selected, high egg pro- 
ducing flocks. We want your continued business and will make every effort to please and satisfy you. Ref.— 
New Farmers State Bank. EXCELLO HATCHERY, Dept. J-7, MASON CITY, ILLINOIS. 


Rocks, Martin’s Regal Dorcas, Wyandottes, 
Reds and Wh. 


side Br. 
also S. C. 


vineing proot of Quality. CHANDLER’S POULTRY 


HANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM 
BLOOD TESTED STOCK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BETTER CHICKSart REASONABLE PRICES 


39 BLUE RIBBONS AT 5 BIG FAIRS. Write for beautiful illustrated Catalog. 

shows Stock from high Pedigreed ancestry Direct from Nationally known breeders. 
Leghorns with wonderful size and high flock average, 
Rocks with blood of Chicago Coliseum Winners. 
SHOWN, ALL FLOCKS BLOOD TESTED for White Diarrhea. 


It contains actual Facts, 
Aristocrat and Maple- 


WE WON EVERYWHERE 
Order this Free Catalog today. It‘s con- 
IMPROVEMENT FARMS, Box C, MACOMB, ILL. 


HATCHERIES ALL HEADING VanicrEs 


free range, well fed, 


Full Live Detivery Guar. 
White, 
Barred Rocks, Heavy Assorted 
. I. Reds, White Rocks..... 
White Wyandotte, Buff Orping 
Assorted All 


COLUMBIA CHICKS 


housed and cared for 
VIGOROUS, HEALTHY CHICKS and THE PRICE IS RIG 

Prepaid 5 
Buff & Brown Leghorns... 


ORDER DIRECT from this ad, or send for Free Catalog. 
THESE CHICKS WILL PLEASE YOU AND PROVE A VERY “PROFITABLE INVESTMENT FOR YOU. We 


ARE GOOD, HONEST, PURE BRED CHICKS from 

selected, inspected Flocks of heavy layers, kept on 

in a manner to anaes strong fertility and; co 
H 


0 10@ 4000 
bs $5.50 $10.75 sir °5 ~ $100.00 
6.50 12.00. (56.00 115.00 
6.75 13.00 , <*64.00 125.00 
. 7.50 14. 69.00 135.00 
es ES eee rae 5.00 g-b0 44.00 87.00 


Any Bank or Business House in Columbia. 


want your business for 1927 and will aim to fill your orders so as to hold your business for future years. 


COLUMBIA HATCHERIES, 


Box 63, 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Ghe Southland 
~a STOCK LAND 


The Southland, served by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, is fast becoming a land of stock raising and 
breeding along modern, and profitable lines. With the 
one-crop system dead and gone, diversified farming has 
come to stay; and good farmers of all kinds are more than 
“making good” here. 


Stock farming in the North is made hard, and often un- 
profitable, by long winters, calling for costly housing and feed- 
ing. Not so in the Southland—mild climate; green pastures 
all the year; the winter stock feed needed 
raised on the home farm; abundant water; 
plenty of cheap labor—and home markets with 


top prices. What more could a stock farmer 
want? 


Write and tell us what kind of stock farm 
you want and we will tell you where to find 
it—and give you valuable pointers on how to 
run it, in the Southland. (We cannot, how- 
ever, undertake to get anybody a job as a 
farm hand.) 

Full information and descriptive booklet 
sent free on request. Address G. A. Park, 


Gen. Imm. & Ind. Agt., L. & N. R. R., 
Dept. H.D-6, Louisville, Ky. 


Thousands of 
Experiments to save 
you livestock loss 


y \ 
y, % Ev 
Ye Y s 
Wit 2 i 
Z 


~ Read 
effective treatment for abortion 
calf scours, retained afterbirth. 


In talking with farmers and stock raisers at state fairs, 
dairy shows and in their homes, we find few that realize 
We Have Thousands the vast amount of practical and scientific knowledge 


. and experience represented in the organization back of 
of Letters Like These B-K. That organization is composed of practical farm- 
Snr B ers, breeders, milk plant operators, chemists and bac- 
Milking Machines teriologists. 


CUPS AINA TaLTace ony Tine moe B-K has been tested so thoroughly from every angle in our 
chine in, and find it one of the great- laboratories and on farms that its effectiveness in the preven- 
est cleansing agencies. It keeps these tion and control of disease among live stock and poultry is now 


arts in a sanitary condition toa point 
Phat seems almost unbelievable, B-K beyond controversy. 


keeps all sediment and dirt out ofithe The experience and knowledge we have acquired is available 


pracks.and crevices and reduces the § +5 you without charge. Our free bulletins include a wealth 


i £3 of information on breeding, feeding and sanitary care of 
NYA aoa W, Moore ray Nea live stock and poultry. Our advice and counsel on any prob- 
Contagious Abortion lems not_covered in the bulletin will be given gladly on 


**B-K sure does the work, as thearriv- 
al of strong, healthy calves is proving; 


request. Write us about your troubles fully s0 we can 
give you the benefit of our investigations and experience. 
the first that have lived in overa 

year. There were also three cows that | 

were barren, that we have now gotin Live Stock and 
calf. Nine more are almost due to calve 


and are altlooking fine. All the credit | Poultry Own-= 
I, Mann,—, Colo, ers get this 
Calf Scours 64 p age 


papas a calf wa white SCOUTSS we 
ad given up hopes of saving her,when 
a friend gave ie a small bottle of B-K. book 
ae eure ae ee oo! Beugheis gallons 

ow i wantall six of your bDulleti: |, ae 7 $: £. 
I wish to put B-K to all possible use. fy We willsend itfreeif 
It’s good stuff.”’ you will write us the 


J, C. Brown,’~, Ohio number of animals or 
birds you have and 
the breeds you push. 


General Laboratories 
Dept. 101C Madison, Wisconsin 


Sell Your Surplus Cows, Poultry and Other Live Stock with an 
Ad on Our Special Opportunities Page > 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle in 


The United States 


(Continued from page 238) 


ord daughters up to April 1, 1926, 


are as follows: 


No. daugh- 
ters with 
long time 

Name of sire records 
Sir Inka Prilly Segis 74 
Matador Segis Walker 72 
Judge Segis 70 
Sir Johanna Fayne 68 
Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 65 
King Pontiac Champion 65 
Colantha Sir Walker Korndyke 64 
Woodcrest Tehee 61 
Ormsby Korndyke Lad 56 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 55 


Scale of Points for Mature Cow 


Score 


Forehead: Broad between the eyes; dish- 


feminine; the bridge of the nose straight 
Muzzle: Broad, with strong lips; nos- 
trils large and open; jaws strong ...... 
Ears; Of medium size; of fine texture; 
well carried ..... Waa piscohbretepes sin ieeotvistndin cic tala 
Eyes: Large; full; mild; bright ...... 
Horns: Small; tapering finely towards 
the tips; set moderately narrow at base; 


inclining forward; well curved inward ..' 


Neck: Long; fine and clean at junction 
with the head; evenly and smoothly joined 


smooth and rounding over tops; moderate- 
ly broad and full at sides ........... Fe 
Crops: Full; level with the shoulder 
Chine: Straight; strong; broadly devel- 
oped, with open vertebrae .............. 
Loin and Hips: Broad; level or nearly 
level between the hipbones; level and 
strong laterally; spreading from chine 
broadly and nearly level; hipbones fairly 
prominent. 35). hes state gis sie elas each ee Eee 
Rump: Long; broad with roomy pelvis; 
nearly level laterally; full above the 
thurls; carried out straight to tail head 
Pinbones: Wide between; nearly level 
WIthGHIDSih sa jetem ete) Vaaie eve st ale ofe vhieWieiesiesce 
Thurls: High; broad through .......... 
Tail Head and Tail: Strong at base 
without coarseness; the setting well back; 
tail long, tapering finely to a full switch 
Chest: Deep; wide; well filled and 
smooth. in the brisket; broad between the 
forearms; full in the foreflanks ........ 
Barrel: Long; deep; well rounded; 
strongly and trimly held up ............ 
Flanks's'; Deeps. Pullin ii csc cia oc cecalecalig eens 
Thighs: Wide, deep; straight behind; 
wide and moderately full at the outsides; 
twist well cut out and filled with develop- 
ment of udder; with escutcheon well de- 
LTO yi fs sdis cise wis eater ohalalarseeie ces atere a ateraretene sire te 
Mammary Veins: Large; tortuous enter- 
ing large orifices or double extension; with 
additional developments, such as branches 
and connections entering numerous orifices 
Udder: Capacious; flexible; quarters 
even and of uniform texture; filling the 
space in the rear below the twist; extend- 
ing well forward; broad and well attached 
Teats: Well formed; plumb; of conven- 
ient size; properly placed ............ ae 
Legs: Medium length; clean; nearly 
straight; wide apart; firmly and squarely 
set under the body; arms wide, strong and 
tapering i feet cs es Pia piv atpiae aa wl aga inten bya Ona 
Hair and Hide: Hair healthful in ap- 
pearance; fine and soft; hide of medium 
thickness; mellow and loose .......+..+. 


Scale of Points for Mature Bull 


Forehead: Broad between the eyes; dish- 
IN setae ess, caste SR SBS CRE EER eer es eas 
Face: Of medium length; clean cut; 
masculine: ‘the bridge of the nose 
Btraight ss ee dateselaie Rah ieiwiels oerabeinelceree 
Muzzle; Broad, with strong lips; nos- 
trils large and open; jaws strong ...... 
Ears: Of medium size; of fine texture; 
well. carried i! : chs ne Bsmt ccatiaeicils.ei otels 
Eyes: Large; full; mild; bright .... 
Horns: Short; of medium size at base; 
gradually diminishing towards tips; in- 
clining forward; moderately curved inward 
Neck: Long, well crested; fine and clean 
at junction with the head; strongly and 
smoothly joined to shoulders ........ aS 
Shoulders: Of medium height; of medi- 
um thickness, smooth and rounding over 
tops; broad and full at sides; smooth over 
ELON ver ceaeiele niente sie ee ea edatofe Uicka is ache DieialG 
Crops: Full; level with shoulders .... 
Chine: Straight; strong; broadly devel- 
oped, with open vertebrae ........eeee0e 
Loin and Hips: Broad; level or nearly 
level between hipbones; level and strong 
laterally spreading from the chine broad- 
ly and nearly level; the hip bones fairly 
PTYOMMUNENE! ica siess ahoasee sls pisces vipa wecaieiavess Sip 4 
Rump: Long; broad; nearly level later- 
ally; full above the thurls; carried out 
straight: to tail. head) .....c6 ose. ccuseccewe 
Pinbones: Wide between; nearly level 
Wits bips aa sil s7ae caress yields v:a/eie(el sberwiate eters ele 
Thurls: High; broad through .........- 
Tail Head and Tail: Strong at base 
without coarseness; the setting well back ; 
tail long, tapering finely to a full switch 


2 


Co 


ow w em noe 


~ 


8 


100 


Score 


- set under the body ; arms wide, strong and 


March 10, 192 


Chest: Deep; wide; well filled and Fe 
smooth in the brisket; broad between the 


forearms ; full in the foreflanks ........ ae 
Barrel: Long; deep; well rounded; © 
strongly and trimly held up ............ | 


Flanks: Deep; 
Thighs: Wide; 
wide and moderately full at the outsides 
open, well cut out in the twist; with es- 
cutcheon well defined ..............e00. 
Mammary Veins: Large; long ........ 
Rudimentary Teats: Well placed for- 
Ward ‘of ;SCrOotunt 4.5 i)es cernivintite eo wade re EN 
Legs: Medium length; clean; nearly | 
straight; wide apart; firmly and squarely — 


tapering 07's 2).s isa inte ire ance tate aber 
Hair and Hide: Hair healthful in ap- 


thickness, mellow and loose ............ 


q 


The offices of the Holstein-Friesiz 
Association of America are located a: 
follows: Secretary’s Office, Brattle 
boro, Vermont; Supt. of A. R., Dela 
van, Wisconsin; Extension Office, 23 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois. : 

(Eprtor’s Note: This is the fifth 
a series of six articles on the da 
breeds in the United States. Th 
next will appear in an early issue.) 


Buffaloed ’ 


“Took,” said the American, pointing 
to the Statue of Liberty, “there’s Ne 
York and Liberty—as American as 
the bison itself.” a 

“My word,” exclaimed the Englis! 
man, “do you claim the jolly old bisor 
as your own, too?” 2 

“Surely,” replied the American 
“the bison is a species of the Ameri. 
ean buffalo.” 4 

“Ho, ho,” laughed the Londoner 
“if I didn’t always think that tl 

° * Fi 
bison was something to wash yot 
"ands in.’—Ex., © ‘ 


ely 

To Young FARMERS: 
SEEKING 

OPPORTUNITY 


Investigate our ae 
attractive proposition: 


Write to us for details regarding 
the fertile Genesee Country of © 
Western New York. We will tell — 
you how good farms may be 
bought or leased on easy terms ~ 
if you own your own farm imple- 
ments. These farms offer most — 
alluring prospects for farmers en- 
gaged in dairying, raising can- 
ning crops, alfalfa and timothy — 
hay, small grain, and sheep and 
cattle feeders. 


Good roads, nearby markets, rail- 
road facilities, schools and 
churches make these farms most 
desirable. Address 


LEO M. ALLEN, Manager 
Farm Department — 


LIVINGSTON COUN’ 


Trust GOMPANY 
GENESEO,NY. 


Low Priced Land—Year ’Round Sea: 
Splendid Market 


GREATER SUCCESS — 


ONG. stretches of meadow land, green ani 
with the breath of the Atlantic upon it. 
ing rivers, kissed by Cardliaa willows, exhal 

a silent enchantment that grips the heart with 
promise of peace and plenty. A country that kn 
only Spring; refreshed in summer by cool Fast ¥ 
warmed in winter by the kindly Gulf Stream, bi 
with a natural beauty that never fades. Cattle 

peacefully along the splendid roads that lead to 
markets, to wide-awake towns, to excellent schoo 
active churches. Mural telephone and electri 
from New Bern throughout the country. Th 
is a picture of success. This is the New Bern 
ty, whispering to you of health, of wealth, of h 
ness. Obey that impulse. Send your name 
for Interesting 36 page booklet FREE and wi 
obligation. Rae 


CHAMBER 67% COMMERCE 
[AND of ENCHANTING WATERS —_ 


3 


> Guesser is Converted— 
A Dairy Play 
(Continued from page 281) 

ss as though I'll get a calf like 


rs, Jack.” 

ack: ‘“‘You’ll never regret it, 

oe 

cene I1I—In Katrinka’s Living 
Room 

atrinka: “Bill, Joe looks as 


igh he is thinking about some- 
? 


ill: “We farmers don’t do enough 
king nowadays. I wish I had had 
education boys get today. Let’s 
rea bit. Jack, how much did our 
3 average apiece the year you 
‘kept a record of them?”’ 

ick: *‘5,100 lbs. each for the 22 
‘ee? 

il: “How many milked less than 
0) Ibs.?” 

ick: “The four we killed.” 

ill: “The second year you kept 
‘rds, we changed our feeding and 
like the college recommended. 
*much did each average, Jack?” 
ick: ‘6,600 lbs. each for the 18 
ae? 

‘ill: “Let’s see, this is the second 
‘in the cow testing association. 
*much did our cows average this 
year, Jack?” 

ick: “£10,620 lbs. each. Each cow 
ed above expenses $150 each. 


also sold seven calves for a good 
” 


ill: ““Now, Joe, can you see why 
tys better to be a business farm- 
than to go by guesswork? Is 
‘0 a month a lot for a tester?” 
Se: “Bill, I’m converted. Ka- 
ta, get dinner quick so we can 
1 up and go up to the county 
1 office to get a cow record book 
some of those barn sheets. I 
want to get Boaz a few pencils 
a pair of milk scales. I want to 
the county agent about the calf 
and the cow testing associa- 
” 
il; “And, Katrinka, we'll 
ing for all three of you at the 
meeting tonight. The dairy 
ialist is going to tell us how to 
i2 more money by growing le- 
es so as to save on feed bills.” 
itrinka: ‘I don’t know what le- 
es are but we'll be there. I don’t 
y have clothes to come in with 
we'll be there.” 
je: “Katrinka gets a new dress 
jafternoon so she won’t need to 
jshamed that she’s Joe Guesser’s 
4) 97 
ill: “So long, folks. Come over 
visit Issie and us. Katrinka, 
ll want to see Issie’s electric 
er and iron.” 
lek: ‘Boaz, you get a stall fixed 
that calf.’’ 
jaz: “T sure will. We can get it 
| away by borrowing the money 
| the bank. I’ll have two years 
ty it back.”? (Good-bye, etc.) © 
\| (Curtain) 


0-operative Marketing 
Shown By New Film 


early,.development and present 
& of ¢dtoperative marketing is 
ftically ‘presented in a new mo- 
noicture, “Co-operative Marketing 
ie United States,” just released 
te United States Department of 
sulture. 
dis film, a contribution from the 
vion of Co-operative Marketing, 
Hi of Agricultural Economics, 
3.8 with scenes of co-operative ac- 
*s in pioneer days, such as barn- 
‘igs and husking bees. By means 
imated charts and scenes of the 
tions of representative associa- 
nit brings out the gradual devel- 
Mat of co-operative marketing and 
resent extent of the movement. 
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Camels bring enjoyment to living 


' SMOKING is one of the keen 


pleasures of life. 


The choice of a cigarette 
deserves your most careful 
judgment because it determines 
the degree of enjoyment you 
Camels welcome 
comparison on every count. 


will have. 


Compare their goodness in 
every way. Each successive 
Camel brings a fresh pleasure 


Rosy, 


© 1927 


smoke. 


choicest 


tobaccos, 


blended, with the sole purpose 


to the fullest. 


the experienced smoker is — 
**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. 


no matter how constantly you 


Such mellow mildness can 
come only from the world’s 
supremely 


of giving you, the smoker, a 
cigarette which you can enjoy 


The verdict of 


Cc: 


Over twenty associations in a dozen 
states were visited in obtaining the 
necessary scenes for the picture. 


In addition to showing many proc- 
esses in the co-operative handling of 
important farm crops, the film pre- 
sents in a striking manner the mag- 
nitude of the co-operative marketing 
activities of approximately two mil- 
lion American farmers. 


“Co-operative Marketing in the 
United States” is in two reels. It is 
the fourth of a series of educational 
films designed for use by co-operative 
associations, extension workers, and 
others engaged in teaching co-opera- 
tive principles and practices. It dif- 
fers from the others of the series in 
that it covers the subject in a general 
way rather than showing a single 


commodity or the detailed operations 
of a particular group of organiza- 
tions. 

Those who can use this film to good 
advantage may obtain it for a limited 
period free, the only cost being trans- 
portation charges. Requests or inquir- 
ies should be sent to the Office of 
Motion Pictures, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Courtesy 


A haughty lady had just purchased 
a postage stamp at a sub-station. 

“Must I stick it on myself?”’ she 
asked. 

“Positively not, madam,’ replied 
the clerk. “It will accomplish more 
if you stick it on the letter.” 


Pat. 1-2-07 & 9-10-18 
ANTI-COW KICKER 
Save your temper, your cows, 
your milk, Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. Indispensable for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore 
teats, or vicious kick- 
ers. Cannot wear out. 


‘Put on or off in 15 sec- 


onds. Guaranteed to 

be an absolutely per- 

fect anti-kicker, or put 

on loosely as hobble 
for cow, horse or mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
lbs. Send for it today, when yep 
need it you won’t have time. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. H. Tepeka, 


Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 
live stock with an ad on our Special Oppor- 


tunities Page. 


~. Stops soreness, softens tissues. Every ~ 
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the freshening 
period now ~ 
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Wet a relief! [No more troubles at calving! No sick cows from 
Retained Afterbirth. No losses from Barrenness due to injuries 
to the genital organs when lowered in vigor. No lay-off with sickness 
when the milk crop should be at the peak. 


If you have been accustomed to leav- 
ing the health and vigor of freshening 
cows to chance, you know something of 
the troubles you can avoid by simply 
giving Kow-Kare two to three weeks 
before and after calving. The best dairy- 
men in the country make it a regular 
practice—would not think of getting 
along without it. 

Kow-Kare builds up the vigor of the 
digestion and the genital organs so that 
the unusual strain of calf-birth becomes 
asafe, natural process. The cow comes 
back to generous milk giving; the calf is 
a money-asset from the start. Used 


with unfailing results for over 30 years. 
A concentrated medicine that costs you 
nothing to use. The certain milk gain 
pays for it many times over. 

Thousands of dairymen use Kow- 
Kare sparingly during winter feeding 
for all their cows. It helps them turn 
more of their heavy feeds into milk— 
keeps them responsive, healthy, vigor- 
ous. Kow-Kare brings back to health 
cows troubled with Barrenness, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, 
Scours, Lost Appetite, ete. Try Kow- 
Kare once and you will not keep cows 
without it. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, 
American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONERE 
OF MILCH COWS i 


Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 
65c sizes (six! large! cans, $6.25). 
Full directions on can. Mail orders 
sent postpaid if your dealer is not 
supplied. Our valuable free book 
on cow diseases sent free, on request. 


16 


Is Guaranteed to cause the 
cow to clean within 48 hrs. 
when used as directed or 
money refunded Itreleaves 
GARGET and is a preventative of 
MILK FEVER. It has the eftect 
of restoring the vigor and 
strength of the cow. Sent 
post paid, $1 a pkg. 6for $5 


Mfg: by Lowell Blaisdell & Co. 
5904 N. Harlem Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRESCRIPTION 


END CAKED BAG/S 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to treatment 
with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves congestion, 


dziry farmer should keep it on hand 
for timeofneed.Send75cfor90z.box, # 
prepaid—money back if not satisfied. 
Write for valuable E 
Veterinary Booklet _ x 
ABORNOLABORATORY, 14 Jeff Street \ 
Lancaster, Wisconsin . 


PURPUL MEDICATED WAX 
TEAT DILATORS 


Sy mores acon aor aa 


For Sore Teats, Obstructions, Spiders, etc., in Cows Teats 
Sold by Dealers or Mailed Postpaid. 25c doz. or 5 doz. $1.00 


The greatest thing ever invented for cows teats. 
E. Stafford, R5, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Did not have much faith at first. Thoroughly convinced 


they are the remedy. 

; J. C. Noble, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

FREE Let us prove the merits of Dilators by sending 
you a package by mail, Free. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. H, ALBANY, N. Y. 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Dark Calf Pens 


From our own observation it would 
seem that the calf pen ordinarily is 
considered a somewhat unimportant 
place in the cow stable and we fancy 
a wide investigation would show that 
in perhaps a majority of instances it 
is otherwise than sanitary. It may be 
for this reason that diseases of young 
calves are so prevalent. Of these may 
be mentioned navel and joint infec- 
tion, calf dysentery or scours, fits or 
convulsions, and ringworm. Lice are 
also most prevalent in dark, dirty, 
damp, and badly ventilated stables. . 

It is of supreme importance that 
the calf pen be roomy, clean, and 
light and every stable for farm ani- 
mals should be well ventilated. Some 
breeders seem to think that direct 


-| sunlight is bad for young calves, as 


they keep them in a pen week in, 
week out, for months at a time, and 
in some instances calves are practi- 
cally kept prisoners for the first year 
of their lives. If the pen is roomy, 
light, and well ventilated and the ra- 
tion complete, the calves may not, ap- 
parently, suffer in consequence of 
confinement; but when the calf pen is 
like the “black hole of Calcutta,’’ so 
to speak, the health of the young 
animal is sure to be impaired, robust- 
ness absent, and tendency to disease 
intensified. Even the pen that is 
fairly well lighted and that is kept 
fairly clean is a poor place for the 
young calf; for nature intended free 
exposure to fresh air and direct sun- 
light, together with active exercise on 
pasture. In all instances, according 
to our way of thinking. constant 
confinement in the stable is injurious 
to any animal and especially so to the 
young, growing ones. It surely les- 
sens resistance to disease, weakens 
the constitution, and entails upon fu- 
ture herds of cattle lessened vitality, 
robustness, and, possibly, prepotency. 


It has been thought that when sun- 
light was allowed free entrance, 
through the specified “four square 
feet of window glass” for each ani- 
mal, germs would be killed, all of the 
benefit of direct sunlight obtained, and 
the animals therefore be enabled to 
grow fully, retain constitutional vigor, 
and escape or resist disease; but that 
scarcely is the case. Scientists have 
proved, in recent years, that the ul- 
tra-violet ray, or “tanning ray,” of the 
sun does not penetrate glass. Sun 
parlors and the sunny hog houses that 
have largely replaced the old dark 
houses for swine, are comfortable on 
account of the heat that comes from 
free entrance of sunlight; but they 
lack the ultra-violet ray and that is 
absolutely necessary for the perfect 
development of the young animal’s 
frame. and is likewise of great bene- 
fit to every animal. It is this ray 
that causes lime to deposit in the 
bones and phosphorus to enrich the 
blood. It is, in itself, a remedy for 
rickets, whén not too far advanced 
and provided the ration is also made 
complete, and is a sovereign preven- 
tive of rickets. It only has its bene- 
ficial effect when the sunlight comes 
into direct, untrammelled contact 
with the skin and that should be al- 
lowed every day when the sun is un- 
clouded. Do away with the dark, dis- 
mal, dirty dungeon in which so many 
calves pass a miserable existence and 
are injured for life. Provide sani- 
tary stabling and make it possible for 
the young animals to have a direct 


outdoor sun bath on every ¢ 
and at the same time take ~ 
needed exercise. 4 


azine of Jan. 25, S. M. § 
Kansas, asks for remedy to p 
cows losing or leaking milk. — 

I have a fine Holstein, now 


bad. I wished to send her { 
butcher, but she gave so much 
and losing a large part of it ¢ 
could not get her in condition. 


ter each milking with a 2% 
of oil of tannin, using a small 2 


have no more trouble. I use 
bottle with opening large e 
admit the end of teat and simp 
the liquid against it. - 

Colorado. R. W. WILLO 


Death of Calves 
We are having trouble with our 
ing, having lost four. They get a 
at the navel after they are a few « 
Digestive system seems to be in 
shape. They refuse to drink after 
for a short while. Swelling is sma 
and before the calf dies it covers 
entire stomach underneath. The 
that got this trouble we opened 
and it lived. About a week ago w 
barn a thorough cleaning and disin: 
a 1—40 solution of dip. A couple of 
ter a cow freshened with a calf that 
be a little premature and now this 
swelling in the same way although 
was painted with iodine as soon as 
This cow had a fall and we think thi 
premature freshening. The other ca 
been dropped at full time. 
Waterville, Iowa. 
Pus-forming germs and other 
invade the navel at birth and 
an abscess to form at that part 
secondary abscesses form in th 
or joints. In some instances 
can be little doubt that the 
has occurred before birth. In 
with the contagious abortion | 
is a possibility and to determi: 
your veterinarian should th 
have a sample of blood fro 
cow tested at the state ex 
station, veterinary ° depart 
Ames. To disinfect the stabl 
a thorough cleansing, use a n 
of 1 part of compound cres 
tion and 30 parts of water, 
of coal tar disinfectant and 2 
of water. Include the floor a: 
ters and follow disinfectio: 
plying freshly made lime- 
every part of the stable. 
saturate the navel with a 2 
solution of mercurochrome ar 
apply powdered starch. Re 
application daily until the 1 
dried and shriveled. Have 
erinarian give each new bor 
hypodermic treatment with 
antagonistic to the infection 
as that can be done after b 


Impotent Bull 

Could you advise me what to d 
bull that doesn’t serve and is lazy 
every cow is coming back. He was 
ter at first and is two years old 
the same trouble with three bulls. 
Saginaw, Mich. ; 
Retire the bull from servi 
months and during that ti 
him daily in harness, or at 
him take active outdoor 
every day. Overservice, wh 
young, and lack of outdoor 
tend to cause impotency. Do 
bull run with the cows. 
adequate and complete fee 
cluding minerals. & 


Impotency of Bull ; 

Is the injury derived from servin: 
cows permanent to a young bull? 
with good care, be brought back ti 
and about what would be the requir 
Lavalle, Wis. 
A young bull will be likely 
er his lost’ “bullhood” if r 
service, generously fed, and 
harness or otherwise, or at l 
to take active outdoor exe 


Will Anyone Accept 
This Pipe-Smoker’s 
Challenge? 


- Wedded to one tobacco for twenty- 
one years, veteran defies anyone to 
claim longer record 


Twenty-one years is a long time to 
stick to any one product—particular- 
ly tobacco. Because even though 
over a period of years a tobacco may 
not change in flavor or quality, a 
smoker’s taste generally does. 


So it is all the more remarkable to 
receive such letters as that from Mr. 
Roberts of South Dakota, reproduced 
below. Evidently, there is something 

about the unchanging quality of 
Edgeworth Tobacco that keeps a 
smoker’s taste unchanging, too. 


Read Mr. Roberts’ letter: 


Columbia, S. D. 
: Sept. 9, 1926. 
Larus & Bra Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I am a veteran of the 
army, still in active service. 

I make this claim, challenging all 
comers, to have smoked Edgeworth and 
nothing else but Edgeworth (when it 
was possible to get it) for a longer pe- 
riod than any other person within the 
scope of your territory. 

I have smoked Edgeworth for twenty- 
one years and will soon start on *the 
twenty-second. 

Til admit to having tried other 
brands, including so-termed high-class, 
high-priced blends and mixtures, enough 
to appreciate and satisfy myself of the 
superiority of Edgeworth. 

In all these years I have never had 
one can of Edgeworth that varied in 
flavor or otherwise. 

I can enumerate other excelling quali- 
ties of Edgeworth, but its selection 
above all other brands for a term of 
twenty-one years testifies, for my part, 
all there is to say for this most deli- 
cious and satisfying of all smoking to- 

S. Yours very truly, 


(signed) J. J. Roberts 


Edgeworth 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
may put it to the 
‘pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
y and whenever 
“ you buy it, for it 
4 ; never changes in 
ae quality. 


~ Write your name and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 15-0 S. 
| Street, Richmond, Va. 


_ We’ll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, 
if you care to add them. 


_ Edgeworth is sold in various sizes 
to suit the needs and means of all 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
_ are packed in small, pocket-size pack- 
ages, in handsome humidors holding 
a pound, and also in several handy 
in-between sizes, . 


_ To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
_ your jobber cannot supply you with 
_ Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Com- 
| pany will gladly send you prepaid by 
” Parcel post a one- or two-dozen car- 
ton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
WBlice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
lobber. 


~ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 7] 
~ —the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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day. Six months of such treatment 
should suffice, provided the bull is not 
a confirmed masturbator. That vice 
is incurable and should be a cause for 
castration. 


White Scours 
What do you recommend for white scours in 
young calves? 


Spencer, Mass. J. R. S. 


To prevent the infectious or germ- 
caused form of dysentery in the new- 
born calf, which popularly is called 
white scours or calf cholera, we ad- 
vise following procedure: 

Provide a new, sanitary calving 
pen and calf pen. Keep these pens dis- 
infected, whitewashed, and freshly 
bedded. At birth, immunize the calf 
with polyvalent calf-dysenteric se- 
rum, or use the white scour bacteria 
according to directions given by the 
maker. Also saturate the stump of 
the calf’s navel with tincture of io- 
dine or a 2 per cent solution of mer. 
curochrome and then dust it with 
powdered starch or finely sifted 
slaked lime and repeat the applica. 
tions daily until the cord dries up, 
and no raw spot remains. Feed the 
calf the milk of a cow that has been 
giving milk for some time instead of 
the dam’s milk. 


Garget 

I have a 43-year-old grade Jersey cow which 
freshened 34 months ago with her third calf. 
She had milk fever very bad. No milk fever 
pump being available, a Ford pump was used 
and brought her through in good shape. Now 
about once a month one quarter gets hard and 
feverish for about a day or two, then goes 
away. Does not seem to affect either quality 
or quantity of milk. Could this be caused by 
heat periods or injury to the udder by milk 
fever treatment? She is giving 38 lbs. of milk 
daily now on alfalfa hay and commercial 
ground dairy feed. What treatment, if any, 
do you advise? 

How may I prevent a return of milk fever 
when she freshens again? Have been advised 
to keep her in the barn for ten days before 
freshening and kept on very poor feed. Do 
you think that would help or should she be 
turned out for exercise? 

Willapa, Wash. Ty D.He 

The simple form of garget de- 
scribed may be induced by coming in 
heat or heavy feeding, but possibly 
was caused by infection at time of 
milk fever treatment. At times of at- 
tack strip the udder clean-every hour 
or two during the day and in the eve- 
ning rub in a mixture of one part 
each of turpentine and fluid extract 
of poke root and eight parts of lan- 
olin, lard, or sweet oil. To prevent 
milk fever feed a light, laxative ra- 
tion; as calving time approaches have 
the cow take outdoor exercise every 
day, and let the calf nurse for a week 
from birth. 


Barrenness 

Is there anything to be done or given to a 
cow to make her get in calf? I have a pure- 
bred Guernsey cow eight years old that calved 
early last May and have not been able to get 
her to stick yet. 

Chisago City, Minn. M. M. A. 

Medicinal treatment rarely helps in 
such a case unless the cow is very fat 
in which case administration of potas- 
sium iodide may prove beneficial. The 
dose is one dram given twice daily in 
water until it causes a discharge from 
the nostrils. When that occurs the 
treatment should be discontinued but 
may be repeated later, if needed. The 
cow should not be bred if she comes in 
heat while receiving the drug. Ina 
majority of instances, however, infec- 
tion of the lining membrane of the 
neck of the womb, or womb proper, is 
the cause of such sterility and that 
requires local treatment with antisep- 
tics applied by a qualified veterina- 
rian, 


Ringworm 
What should I do for my stock with barn 
itch? The men that take care of them have 


got it, too. I always whitewash my barn in 
the summer time. 
Fort Plain, N. Y. HG: 
Isolate affected . cattle and then 
cleanse, disinfect, whitewash, and 


properly light and ventilate the sta- 
ble. Ringworm or “barn itch” is 
caused by a vegetable parasite that 
lives on damp woodwork and walls as 
well as on the skin. The disease is 
communicable to man. Treat by satu- 
rating the spots with oil until the 
scabs or crusts can be removed with- 
out drawing blood. When that has 
been done apply strong iodine oint- 
ment upon and around each spot. Do 
that two or three times daily for two 
or three days, and then apply the 
ointment as often as is seen to be 
necessary. Bathe spots around eyes 
with a solution of hypochlorite of so- 
da (“B-K”). If many cattle have to 
be treated it will be cheaper to wet 
the sores on the neck, body, and legs 
with a solution of 4 ounces of blue- 
stone per pint of hot water. Apply it 
at intervals of 6 or 7 days. 


Tuberculin Testing 

I am writing you for information in regard 
to T. B. test on cattle. Is it possible that a 
cow badly infected with T. B. may not react 
to, say, the intradermic test, which is now 
mostly used, and remain in the herd and con- 
tinue to be a “‘spreader?” 

Would it be advisable to apply a combined 
test to such suspicious cases? 

Davenport, Ia. O. R. 

It is possible for a cow to be so sat- 
urated with the poisons of tuberculo- 
sis infection that she fails to react to | 
the subcutaneous or thermal tubercu- 
lin test, but she would be much more 
likely to react to the intradermic test. 

In all retests and “suspicious” 
cases it is best to combine any two of 
the three standard methods of tuber- 
culin testing. 


“Give me a round-trip ticket.” 
“Where to, please?” 
“Back here, you loon.” 


STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound, 
Absorbine actsmildly but quickly, 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked, At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 

Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 


horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 
a dollar; not a lame step in months, 


=4Working daily.” 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 454 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


TRADE MARK REG uU S PAT OFF 


Heaves, Coughs, Conditlion- 
5 or, Worms. Most for cost. 
% Two cans satisfactory for 
“ss Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
, The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Leaving the health of the cow’s udder 
and teats to chance is like milking into a 
leaky pail. The slightest injury to these 
delicate tissues means sure milk loss. 

Let Bag Balm be your guarantee of a 
full, easy milking. This marvelous pene- 
trating ointment quickly heals any 
cracked, chapped, injured teats. In- 
flammation or injuries to udder or teats 
is reduced almost at once, the tissues re- 
stored to normal action. This great 
healer is surprisingly effective in treating 
Caked Bag, Bunches, Cow Pox. It is 
compounded especially for use on the 
udder and teats, but has hundreds of 
healing uses on the farm. Clean, pleas- 
ant odor; cannot taint the milk. 

Feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists have Bag Balm, in the big 10- 
ounce package for 60c. If you have 
trouble getting it order from us. 

Booklet, ‘Dairy Wrinkles,” free. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


Se 
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“MADE BY THE 
KOW-—-KARE PEOPLE 


SPUR 


COMPOUND 
Keep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper 
Strangles, Influenza; Coughs an 
Colds. Give to sick and those ex- 
posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 
temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 


order from us, Small bottle 60 cents, large 
$1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dept. 4,GOSHEN, IND. 


Soft 
Absorbent Texture —=3> 


Small ___ 
rounded 
end easy 
to insert 


For the treatment 


Cut and Brused Te 


the trouble. 
Three doz. Dil 


post paid. 


Dr. Naylor's 


MEDICATED TEAT DILATORS 


of Spider, Obstructions, Hard Milkers; 


ats, etc. 


Made of an absorbent texture capable of ‘carrying the 
# Medicated Ointment into the teat canal to the seat of 
They heal the teat and keep it open. 


ators, sterilized and packed in jar of 


Medicated Ointment, $1.00. Sold by dealers or mailed 


Manufactured by 


DR. H. W. NAYLOR, VETERINARIAN, MORRIS, N. Y. 


—]ts 


Healing 
That Works Like Magic , 


Wonder Healing Compoun 


FOR, MAN 
BEAST 


Ointment 


Corona Wool Fat is made from the oil extracted from 


sheep’s wool. 


you ever tried. It heals and soothes, but will 


It’s different from any salve or ointment 


not smart or 


blister the most sensitive wound. It has healed thousands of 


stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 


Hardly a day passes but what you'll find some use for Corona. For 
sore shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, sore 


teats on cows, caked udders, cuts, wounds, burns of a: 
man or beast it is unequalled. 


LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE ©°r0n12 is sold 


ny kind on 


by nearly 


Ss All druggists or direct 
from us on receipt of price— 8 oz. tins 65c, 20 oz. tins $1.25, 
postpaid. If you will send your name and_ address, we'll mail 


he a liberal sample and book of uses Free. 


We want you to see 


or yourself the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 


CORONA MFG. CO.,416 Corona Bidg., Kenton, 0. 
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Wisconsin Jersey Meeting 


At the recent meeting of the Wis- 
consin Jersey Breeders’ Association, 
Professor G. C. Humphrey advised 
the Jersey breeders to organize their 
forces for a definite program in order 
that Wisconsin may continue its pace 
at the head of the dairy industry. 
F. B. Astroth of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club advocated a_ breeder’s 
code of ethics. i 

It was again voted to offer a tro- 
phy to the Jersey herd of at least 
ten cows that makes the highest herd 
average in a Wisconsin testing asso- 
ciation during the year 1927. 

Officers for the following year are: 
Glen W. Vergeront, president; G. B. 
Reedal, vice-president; A. F. Block, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Wisconsin. G. W. VERGERONT. 


- JERSEYS 


s) 
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Write For 


SALE-LIST 


of bred daughters of Xenia’s 
Sultan and You’ll Do’s Volun- 
teer. Breed up QUALITY 
TYPE AND PRODUCTION in 
your Jerseys with an ELM 
HILL BULL. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS, 


LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


1 ee Joma Orem: O~kanse O- ee USES Vb Uae Ces Oe O-es- 


Brookfield, Mass. 
oe --O- 0) 
et ee 


BUY ENGLISH 
JERSEYS 


Good Cattle — Moderate Prices 


FOR SALE. Bull and heifer 
calves from hardy and heavy 
milking strain. We will also sell 
some very good cows. Inspec- 
tion invited. 


HON. MRS. LIONEL GUEST, Ferring, 
Goring-by-Sea SUSSEX, ENGLAND 


For Sale 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL ready 
for service, out of high production 
stock; ALSO REGISTERED JER- 
SEY BULL CALF. 

My herd of a little over 100 regis- 
tered Jerseys is one of the best in 


the country today. A herd sire from 
it will increase your production. 


D. A. CURTIS, 
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Jamestown, N. Y. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


THE CID’S CLEOPATRA 505797, IMP. 
10,455 lbs. 5.27 per cent milk in 361 days. 


Dam of our herd sire, 
THE CID’S FONTAINE. 


FOR SALE—BULLS and HEIFERS. 
Also COWS and HEIFERS in calf. 


A. F. BLOCK 
D. No. 5, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


BURN BRAE JERSEYS 


Ibsen’s Chief—herd sire. Serviceable bulls and 
younger from high producing dams including 
the state champion in the £05-day division. 
We now have 16 cows on R. of M. test, and a 
choice lot of young stuff, both sexes for sale. 


Federal Accredited herd and no abortion. 
CHAS. A. PETERSON, Rosendale, Wis. 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


H. W. DAY, Mgr. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


JERSEYS 


MAJESTY’S and SYBIL’S — of Quality 


Offering 6 well grown heifers of ex- 

cellent type and quality—ready to 

breed. 

CEYLON COURT FARM, 6. D. GILBERT, Manager 
LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


R. F. 


JERSEY HEIFERS 
University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at 


very reasonable prices. U. S. Accredited herd. No 
abortion. 
AMBERG FARM, Hillsboro, Wis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


HEAVY PRODUCING 


JERSEYS 


Serviceaple bulls and younger for sale, from 
herd that averaged 505.01 lbs. butterfat in 
C. T. A. past year. Accredited herd, no abor- 


tion. Prices reasonable. Write or call and 
see herd. 
W.H. EDDY HOWARD LAKE, MINN. 


FINANCIAL KING JERSEYS 


Our bulls of serviceable age have been sold 
but we have a few excellent calves from R. 
of Merit cows. Prices reasonable. 


COLDWATER JERSEY FARM, COLDWATER, MICH. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay,- Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 
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Traded a Team and Wagon for Jerseys 


A few years ago the Thornleys of Oregon determined to 
start with pure-bred Jerseys. 

for them to trade some equipment, harness, a wagon and a 
team, for foundation stock. 


4 

Conditions made it necessary 

another produced over 850 lbs. of fat and 14,513 Ibs. of 
7 


Last month one of their young cows completed an official 
test with a record of 913 lbs. of fat and 18,867 lbs. of milk; 


milk. Confidence in the Jersey was not misplaced. 


Write for a free copy of JERSEY FACTS. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B, 
324 West 23d St., NEW YORK 
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Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 Ibs. 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 


.. Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs. 


fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


te, first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 
THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


KENSINGTON, MD. 
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Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. 


BERKSHIRES 


The Quality Breed 


Consumers of meat now-a- 
days demand quality. In this 
respect Berkshires are the 
undisputed leaders, as the re- 
sults of any International Show 
will prove. Our Berkshires 
have quality, are prolific, easy 
feeding, and big type. 


Write for facts ! 
PINEHURST FARMS 


PINEHURST, N. C. 
Ayrshire Cattle and Berkshire Hog Breeders 


BROWN SWISS 
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Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


shmoeso. 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


__AYRSHIRES 
South Farm Ayrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 
Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 
Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 
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B. B. SIMMONS & SONS, PEWAUKEE, wIs. 


WITH THIS END IN VIEW 


— You Can’t Resist the Ayrshire ! 


For the “business end’ of the Ayrshire is a modei of 
beauty and usefulness. — A long, level rump, clean-cut 
thighs, sturdy feet and legs, and an udder with every 
ideal characteristic are constantly before those farmers 
fortunate enough to have this end in view. 


These farmers have learned that Ayrshire udders are 
built to produce and wear for the life of the cow. 
ample size, perfect shape and strong attachments, Ayr- 
shire udders also possess that mellow, 
that means heavy production year after year. 


With This End In View The Ayrshire Is 


March 10, 1927 


“9% 
Od 


Spring Valley 


AYRSHIRES | 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of “that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. —These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava-_ 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National » 
show winners, 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 
A. R. cows. Write us today. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner. 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA } 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s” 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr, 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 

Federal Accredited Herd. ; 


SYCAMORE FARMS,  Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Penshurst Ayrshires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixth accredited abortion 
free. Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,036 Ibs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE — 


BULL born, Jan, 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white. 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 
38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,900 Ibs. 
milk, 440.72 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals, Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 Ibs. milk, 462 Ibs. fat and 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 lbs. milk, 
450 Ibs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh. cows—springers in 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. ny 


ALTA CREST FARMS, | : 
SPENCER, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WOOD FORD FARM 


AVON, CONNECTICUT oe 

— OFFER — 

Grandson of the World’s 
Thistle of South Farm. 

Sire—McAllister Betty’s Son. ; a 

Dam—Barclay’s Thistle. R. of H. record, 

9159 milk, 4.02% fat, Class EE. ¥ 

J. J. ANDERSON, SUPT. 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS — 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 
offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 3 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most of them are by Aldebaran 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 15,700 Ibs. 
milk as a junior 38-year-old. Priced to sell, 
Herd under federal supervision. Write or 
come to the farm. t: 


ALDEBARAN FARM,.E.J.Nelson, Mer., Racine, Wise 


AYRCROFT FARM 
is offering some good bargains in Ayrshires. 
Write. for what you want. Herd Federal 
Accredited. ge 


Champion Mistress) 


With 


elastic quality 


The Most Profitable Cow 


Write for booklets or let us help you get a foundations 
= 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
10 Center Street 


BRANDON, VERMONT 


GORDONDALE 


GUERNSEYS 
CONSIGNMENT 


—TO THE— 
| WAUKESHA COUNTY SALE 
| Waukesha, Wis., March 23 


| The best proven production son of Lady- 
smith’s Cherub—Cora’s Cherub of Shorewood 
68822 A. R. 11 A. R. daughters, average 543 
lbs. fat at an average age of 2 yrs., 173 days. 
Also 7 high class females—good individuals— 
A. R. records—in calf to the best Cherub sires. 


Federal Accredited. 
_L. E. GORDON, Jr., Nelsonville, Wis. 


LUXERIN 
GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 


Fond du Lac Wisconsin 
TWO VERY HIGH CLASS YOUNG 

BULLS, born Feb. 9th and Feb. 10th, well- 
grown, good color, very good type (show 
kind) sired by Saugerties May Rose King 
60343 A. R., one of Wisconsin’s best sires. 
Dam’s records 677.18 fat A. A. and 652.8 
A. respectively. Accredited herd. Blood 
tested. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F, E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


A Real Guernsey Bull 


Combining production with type. Born 
Nov. 10, 1925. Sire’s 3 nearest dams 
average 760 lbs. fat, his daughters 
producing 20 to 30% better than dams. 
Dam’s record 667 lbs. fat A. She has 
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a 746 lbs. fat daughter. A show bull. 
Best breeding. Herd accredited abor- 
tion free. Write 


MAPLE CREST FARM 


Random Lake, Wisconsin 


~ BULL BULL CALVES — 


No. 1—born 5-30-26, light fawn and white, 
C. T. A. dam. 

No. 2—born 6-28-26, fawn and white, dam 553 
Tbs. fat class A. 

Typy bull calves at farmers’ prices F. O. B. 

Athens. Herd Federal Accredited and free of 

Abortion. 


HELENDALE FARM, 


Athens, Wisconsin 


WANTED — Yearling Pure- 
bred GUERNSEY BULL 


dam’s record must exceed 600 lIbs., pre- 


fer solid fawn. Mail records and par- 
ticulars to , 
EDWIN EVANS, Mer., 


INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, _ Delavan, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS!! 
GRADE and PURE-BRED, compare our price, type 
and quality before buying. Now is the time to buy 
fresh and springing cows. 

FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’'N 
Geo. M. Newlin, Sec., FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 
Carloads of pure-breds or grades. Prices are 
right. Come or write. 

LACROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 
VILAS YOUNG, Sec., West Salem, Wis. 


Guernsey Cows and Heifers 


I have for sale a few good young registered cows 
and heifers from A. R. dams. The price is right, 
The herd is clean, Write or come to the farm. 


J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


BULLS 6 to 10 Mos. Old 


From A. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 


He will 


Dairyman. 


appreciate 
knowing it. 


| 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


First Annual 


AUCTION SALE 


MONDAY, MAY 9 
Foremost Guernseys 


FIFTY HEAD, a very select offering 
from our federally accredited herd of 
300 head. Cows in milk, fresh and 
bred, bred heifers, heifer calves, bulls 
and bull calves. 

The high standard of excellence in our 
herd, eighty-four A, cows in the 


herd average 11,671.5 Ibs. milk, 603.8 


lbs. fat; Premier Exhibitor 1924, 1925 
and 1926 winning 601 prizes at State, 
National, Sesquicentennial, and Major 
shows including Premier Exhibitor at 
National Dairy Show 1924-1925-1926, 
assures prospective purchasers secur- 
ing animals of herd improving quali- 


ties. 

Bulls bred to sire Production, Type 
and Reproduction. 

Females worthy a place in any herd, 
they are especially valuable as founda- 
tion animals. 


Catalogue only on request to 


EMMADINE FARM 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mgr. 


Guernsey Heifers 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


PROVINCE LINE FARM 


BULL CALVES from 2 months to year 
old. Sired by our great bull, Langwa- 


ter Bravery and from high producing 


A. R. dams. Pedigrees and prices fur- 
nished on application. 


J. W. MILLER, Owner, Box 73, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Serials ee F may Coul 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for prices. 


0. G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 


Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A. R. records up 
to 933.80 lbs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 


heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 

JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


AUCTION—MARCH 16 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Tuberoulin 


Tested 


and ready for In- 
ter-state shipment 


Sale Opens 9 A. M., 


CATTLE CAN BE INSPECTED DAY BEFORE SALE | 
For information write 0. G. CLARK & CO., 
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cAt Fond du Lac Sale Pavilion 


300 GUERNSEYS Fresh and 


Close 


200 HOLSTEINS: springers 


These cattle will be sold in lots of one, two and three, 
five and ten head. 


This will be the largest grade sale ever held in the world j 


Cattle guaranteed to be as represented. 


-— Wednesday Morning, — March 16th, 1927 


West Salem, Wisconsin | 


SAUNT 


Shoveling Snow With a Scythe — 


There’s a man in your neighborhood who is trying to make a few dollars by milking 
a few cows. Ordinarily, his intelligence is above the average, he is a hard worker, 
and he tries to be a good farmer, but— 


He’s just neglected to consider the business side of dairying. He still uses a scrub 
bull, and he doesn’t keep record on his cows. He might just as well try to shovel 
snow with a scythe. We could tell him about some farmers who are making real 
profits from Guernseys. Tell him to write for 


“THE STORY OF THE GUERNSEY” 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove St. PETERBORO, N. H. 
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‘High Grade Dairy Cows 


The Chicago Dairy Cow Exchange is offering at private sale high class dairy cows, 
mostly Guernseys and Holsteins. Most of them are fresh or springers. These cows come 
direct from herds in accredited counties, from accredited herds, or herds that have passed 
at least one clean test. 

When you are in the market for healthy, profit producing, cows, come to the “Exchange.” 
Write us today for complete information. 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW EXCHANGE 
Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 


Reid Murray, Manager 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
out of 78 championships have 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS | sso tcc 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- MARSH FARM WATERLOO IOWA 
H-O-L-L-I-8-T-O-N 
SPELLS 


vise you about your next sire. 
PERSISTENT PRODUCTION and REAL ANIMALS 


Build up your herd by using a bull calf whose sire and dam-come from persistent pro- 
ducers and real individuals. Our prices will interest you if you want a REAL sire. 


D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St, NEW YORK CITY 
BUY LADYSMITH CHERUB BI OOD 


Shorewood Farm offers the bull, SHOREWOOD HERO, a double grandson of Ladysmith’s 
Cherub whose 19 A. R. daughters average 600 lbs. fat. Dropped April, 1926, solid fawn, good 
individual. Sire—Cherub’s Royal Leader of Shorewood (senior herd sire) whose dam, Pearl of 
Pomeroy, has 777 lbs. fat in AA., full sister to Pearl’s Dot, 965 Ibs. fat AA. Leader’s first 
three daughters on test are doing exceptionally well. Dam—Cherub’s Procris of Shorewood, 
undefeated 2-year-old and grand champion at 3 large shows, 1925. A. R. record 10,500 lbs. milk, 
540 lbs. fat Class G. while on show circuit. Her dam, Ma Chere Procris, National grand 
champion 1921, A. R. record 17,900 lbs. milk, 831 Ibs. fat, Class A. A. wonderful combination 
of Ladysmith Cherub, May Rose and Jardinere Masher blood. Write for pedigree and price. 


SHOREWOOD FARM, CRYSTAL BAY, MINNESOTA 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS | ,, RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 


ROYALIST 91632. whose get was awarded 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
class registered cows and heifers as well as DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 


some excellent young bulls. They are priced in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 
to sell. Write. E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
ELM FARM, DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| i 


* 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


sey bulls at reasonable prices. of MAY ROSE, GOLDEN~ 

s , SECRET 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for ae 
ing. Dams have records up to tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 
700 lbs. of fat. Write for sales Accredited herd. 
list to 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 
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100 GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association 


SALES PAVILION 


MARCH 23d, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


It has always been our aim to select animals with sone that are 
pleasing to the eye and good producers. We have various ages to 
offer which are the result of years of careful breeding by reliable 
breeders. 

In selecting the largest number of animals we have ever offered at 
one time, we assure you we had profit producers in mind at the time 
of inspection. We have cows fresh and due to freshen soon, year- 
lings and two-year-olds, choice heifer calves very suitable for club 
work, and a few choice males of serviceable age. 


To be sold at the twenty-fifth 
and semi-annual sale of the 


Following are a few of the many good Females: 

Imp. Modesty of Edgemoor A. R. record of 504 lbs. fat in 
Class GG 

Sunny Slope Pearl Rose whose dam has 745 lbs. fat. 

Rosemary of Maple Hill whose dam has 618 lbs. fat. 

Muskego Merry Maid, a daughter of Itchen May King, Grand 
Champion, National Dairy Show. Dam has 608 lbs. fat. 

Peggy of Gordondale, A. R. record of 531 lbs. fat at 3 years. 

Daisy’s Rosella. Dam has 612 Ibs. fat. 

Royal’s Duchess of Maple Hill, A. R. record of 572 lbs. fat. 

New Hope Cherub’s Susan, dam has 564 lbs. fat, and bred to a 
bull whose dam has 900 lbs. fat. 

Three daughters of Dairymaid’s Criterion of Iowa out of high 
record cows. 


Beauty’s White Face of Maple Heights, 1st Prize in 1926 at 
seven of the leading state fairs and dairy shows. 
Anna Laura’s Glenwood Girl, a very beautiful cow fresh at 


sale time. 


A Few of the Males: 


Danny’s Glad Lad of Fern-Dell, 1st Prize at 2 leading shows in 
1926. Dam has 700 lbs. fat. 

Tillybardin Topsy Boy, dam ‘has 605 lbs. fat, and sire’s dam 

629 lbs. fat. 

Cora’s Cherub of Shorewood, whose sire is Ladysmith Cherub, 

dam has 734 lbs. fat Class AA 

Kate’s Alvin whose 6 nearest tested dams average 605 lbs. fat. 

Aralia’s Girl’s Prince, sire’s dam has 614 lbs. fat and dam has 
551 lbs. fat. 


All animals are tuberculin tested, ready to ship anywhere. If you 
are interested in Guernseys, this is your opportunity, and you can- 
not afford to miss this sale. 


AUCTIONEERS: LOVE and BENJAMIN 


Catalog sent only on request 


F . E. FOX, Secretary WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Chas, Wilkins, 


NOTE: March 22—Dispersal Sale, B. L. Rundell, Livingston, Wis. 
« Platteville, Wis., Sales Manager. : 
March 24—Annual Consignment Sale, La Crosse Guernsey Breeders’ As- 
sociation, H. W. Griswold, West Salem, Secretary, and Sales 

Manager. ' 
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SUPUILLOUUUIGONUUUSLUQUULUIVUUULUIVOUVUVUUURUSUUSLSUVTUUUUUPUUOVELUUUU AOTC 


COMPLETE DISPERSION! 


VILLAGE FARM GUERNSEYS 


STUTUTINOUINUULOQIUOOUTONTOTOULILLUCLLLLULULLUCUOUULOLOOOOUONAOTOOOROOOORLLCELAAULLLULOUUOLUUOOOOOOCUCOUOOOOQOOOOODOOHOGHOTTOOUUOTOTUNUUOUUOOUOUUUOOOOUOONOOOOTTTOTITIOTITIOTIUNSUTUOOOTOOOOOIVOTNOTINTITI TT TTI 


Tuesday, March 22d — Livingston, Wis. 
50 REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


(Imported and American Bred) 


Including 22 head of milking age, 8 bred heifers, 10 open heifers and 10 
bulls 4 to 12 months old. 

8 of the cows have A. R. records, 7 of which average above 600 lbs. fat, one 
a class G record of 450 lbs. fat. 

There are 2 daughters of Sequel’s Slogan with their descendants. 
of the herd is mostly May Rose breeding. 

There are 2 daughters and one son of Imp. Dora of Village Farm (640 lbs. 
fat) that sold in 1926 National sale for $1200. Also a twin sister with a 
record above 600 lbs. fat. 

Herd is T. B. tested and in good breeding condition. 


A. WILKINS, Sale Manager, PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


BRIAN L. RUNDELL, Owner, Livingston, Wis. 


rea WAUKESHA SALE, MARCH 23, FRANK FOX, MGR., WAUKESHA, WIS. 
WEST, SALEM SALE, MARCH 24, HARRY GRISWOLD, MGR., WEST SALEM, wis. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) Lloyd L. Dewey, 


The rest 


MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


March 10, 192 


200 GUERNSEYS 


The Old Reliable 
La Crosse County Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 


WILL SELL AT 
WEST SALEM, WIS., MARCH 24 
75 Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS of the best fam- 
ilies of the breed. A. R. cows and sons and daughters of 


A. R. cows. Also Murne Cowan’s King 52375 whose dam and sire’s 
dam average 1027.78 lbs. fat highest for the breed. 


12 HIGH GRADE SPRINGING GUERNSEY COWS and 
HEIFERS. Many with large C. T. A. records. The choice 


of many herds. 


All from Federal Accredited Herds or just tested. Sold in the neue 
of an Area Tested County. 


| Send for Catalog and full information at once ] 
H. W. GRISWOLD, Sale Manager, West Salem, Wis. 


OTHER Salome rape GUERNSEY BREEDERS SALE, MARCH 23. 
RIAN RUNDELL DISPERSION SALE, LIVINGSTON, MARCH 22. 


* 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 


COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. 
Levity 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 aa be for $22,000. Her dam Langwater Levity 
662.15 Fat Class EE. Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
ELLA’S FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 
lbs. fat. 
2 REGISTERED BRED HEIFERS also 4 FINE BULLS with A. R. dams, 
records 740—669—634 and 624 pounds fat. Write for prices and pedigrees. 


LINWOOD: GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 
Homer Rundell Federal ” accredited Herd 


Dam Shuttlewick 


SOLD FOR $22,000.00 


Health, vigor, production and reprodu 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 


A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven ~ 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- — 


CORIUM .. 
GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offerings. 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN — 


BULLS—HIGH CLASS FEMALES 


SHOW TYPE—PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 


We have for sale a few first class bulls, serviceable and younger from A. R. 
dams, and can also offer some good, young, registered cows and heifers. For 


: 


shows. Cherub breeding. Write us or come to the farm. 
L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Als 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWONAGO, WI. 
- E EY Good proven BULLS or Good 
( 3U RNS want to pay. Write 
A.W. FOX | ee 
Green Bay, Wis. 
HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS BUTTERGOLD GUERNSEYS 
Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- BUTTERGOLD CHARMER born October 12, choice 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old, Can also spare a few yery pretty. Dam now on test, both grandams A. R. 
females. Visit us or write. Nat. Grand Champion breeding. Fed. Accd. No abortion. 
of 
Do These 
Appeal 
to 
They are daughters of Anton’s King Confidence, our senior herd 
sire. He has many more like them. Our younger sires, King Har- 
able individuals. Write us for pedigrees of our sires then you will 
know what it means to have a bull at the head of ‘your herd from 


several seasons our herd was successfully exhibited at the larger midwest 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 
YOUNG BULLS at prices y } 
LARSEN’S FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS ‘37,50? 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose. breeding. bull calf, light fawn and white, good conformation, 
JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN | TARR BROTHERS, NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 
You? 
vester of Prospect and Mixter Claimant, are also getting very desir- 
our farm. 


Square Udders — Deep Bodies— Dairy Temperament 
Combined with 
Persistent Production for Generations 
Our bull calves sell fast, consequently we have none of serviceable 


age to offer. Write us for our reasonable prices on bull calves up to 
six months of age. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


n= 


c 


ty Herdsmen Available 


March 20, sixty men will have 
ted all or a part of the work 
Herdsmen’s Course at lowa 
College, Ames, Iowa. These 
ave all been raised on farms 
ver two-thirds of them are pri- 
interested in dairy cattle. 
farm experience coupled with 
contact with the winter live 
short course at Ames qualifies 
to serve dairy cattle breeders 
definitely as herdsmen or as- 
. herdsmen, depending some- 
on their previous experience 
aturity. 
wiably these men have made 
Some of them will return to 
iome farms; others go into cow 
¢ association work, and others 
o locate with good herds where 
ill have an opportunity to take 
ponsibility as they prove them- 
worthy. 
+ breeders who might wish. to 
touch with one or more of these 
tan do so by writing to the 
‘Husbandry Department, Iowa 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


§. Brown of Connecticut re- 
that one of his Holstein cows, 
Sylvia, has just completed a 
secord of 25,162 Ibs. milk, 745 
it. She was 62 months old at 
ad of her test and during her 


| 


lactation periods has produced 
} Ibs. milk, 1,678.4 Ibs. fat. 


GUERNSEYS 


Je want you 
» understand — 


| 


Loma Farms has purchased the 
re Bay Cliffs Herd, formerly at Bay 
's, Mich. We are carrying on the 
e breeding operations. 


ding back of the animals we sell 
: fundamental policy with us. 


jte us for low prices on bull calves. 


| LOMA FARMS 


W..W. BLakKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
RQUETTE MICHIGAN 


YNCREST FARMS 


_ ACCREDITED HERD 36876 
__ WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
ferd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, pronounced 


scendants of this great sire are becoming 
9 secure, and in the near future will be val- 


quisitions. Breeders desiring the best there is 
will do well to investigate, as we are 
stock at the right price. Address inquiries to 


| SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA, PA. 


pains in Bull Calves 
'WO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU: 
‘= From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


1 FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


‘May Rose through King of the May, 
' Secret, Langwater Cavalier ; Bell- 
\, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 


( sires in any herd. A. R. records up 


Ibs. fat. 
| WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
| 32nd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUCTION BULLS--Righto 


they sire daughters which produce 


. TON OF MILK A MONTH 
ead’s Banner, sold as a youngster 
Unseen) for a reasonable price, is the 
Silverwood’s Diana: 

ber, 1925—2,158 Ibs. Milk—ONE TON 
ty, 1926—2,187 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 
sent sales list carries equally good ones. 


(EAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


JBLIC SALE 


TEDNESDAY, MARCH 30 


Y HILLSIDE REGS. GUERNSEYS 


re Rockingham Noble, son of Langwa- 
liston. 17 cows, all young, 11 heifers, 
z bulls, 8 grade cows, accredited herd. 
| ue sent on request. 
: MARTIN, Waynesboro, Pa. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS || 


KING PIETERTJE JEWEL 
ONA WAYNE 


A son of the Grand Champion King Pie- 
tertje Jewel Korndyke from a dam that 
completed the world’s record six-genera- 
tion group. His first six dams in direct 


line have records averaging over 900 Ibs. 


butter including his dam’s record as a 
two-year-old for only 269 days and carry- 
ing calf 227 days. His 16 nearest tested 
dams average over 1,000 Ibs. Born Au- 
gust, 1925. Ready for heavy service. 


For Sale or would Exchange 
for Choice Alfalfa Hay 


R. E. DILLON, Williamsfield, Ohio 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
quiries are referred to our entiremembership. 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
2029 E. 102nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, © 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
size and production write 


L. E. FERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA. 


SHEBOYGAN 
COUNTY ror 
HOLSTEINS 


85 % of all cattle in county are Hol- 
steins. Over 200 fine Federal tested 
herds toselect from. Fulltime field 
man isat buyers’ service. Write or 
come if you want good Holsteins, 


SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
ASSOCIATION 

Arthur V. Jensen, Fieldman PLYMOUTH WISCONSIN 

STATE and FED- 


ERAL TESTED HOLSTEI NS 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 


best bred grades to select from. 
WAUKESHA 
COUNTY 
MOLSTEINS/ 


Write or wire for infor- 
*%. mation or appointments. 
WAUKESHA 
ettgae/ WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
HOLSTEINS | BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 

Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 
DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 

Area tested. 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


DAIRY 


Hammond, Wis. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
We offer several bred heifers due in March 
and April. All are sired by a 1,040-lb. Home- 
stead sire and all are bred to a 990-lb. 
grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie. Accredited herd. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. .Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

Randolph, Wisconsin, 


S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


cam assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
ones to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
. some bred to the 1926 National Grand 


Champion Holstein bull. 
BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Wisconsin 
Holstein 
Sales Ass’n 


15 Leading Holstein Counties 
Cooperating ————— 


600 


Registered Holsteins 


To be sold the second and third 
weeks in April 


Beginning April 12 


THE SOUTHERN DIVISION of this cooperative sales se- 
ries is supported by breeders from Jefferson, Rock, 
Dane, Iowa, Sauk, Columbia, Juneau, and Richland 
Counties. 


THE NORTHERN DIVISION is supported by breeders 
from Fond du Lac, Washington, Sheboygan, Manito- 
woc, Wood, Marathon, Taylor and Clark counties. 


SALES POLICY—To consign a better class of cattle than 
is ordinarily consigned to county sales; to pool the 
advertising strength of these sales into one campaign 
and to so conduct these sales that they will be a con- 
paeae advertising force for the counties supporting 

em. 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN BREEDERS are convinced 
that the county sale must be supported because it is the 
most helpful agency in building a permanent market for 
the county. 


THE ADVERTISING STRENGTH of such a cooperative 
effort justifies breeders to consign a better class of cattle 
pe he would be justified to consign to the single county 
sale. 


_ THEREFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC will have a prac- 
tical line up of cattle to select from—the kind that devel- 
ops and proves out in a satisfactory manner. 


These sales will be held at different places on succeeding 
days throughout the second and third weeks in April. 


For specific information regarding this sales series and 
for an illustrated folder, write 


James R. Garver, Madison, Wis, 
In Charge of Publicity and Sales Correspondenes” 


A 
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R. E. HAEGER 
Algonquin, III. 


Watertown - Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 


APRIL 27-28 -29-30 


“The Blue Ribbon Sale’’ 
Oconomowoc, Wis., April 26 


EVERY ANIMAL A “TOP” 
AES RETEST TL TEBE TEES 


This does not mean every animal is expected to sell for 
a long price, but it does mean that every animal will be a 
desirable one. We are making of this a Production-Type 
sale and every animal is selected with that in mind. 


Watch the coming issues of Hoard’s Dairyman and the 
Holstein-Friesian World for more complete information 
about the great animals that will be sold. 


For Circular or Catalog write 


W. L. BAIRD 
Waukesha, Wis. 


U. S. NATIONAL SPRING SALE 
Watertown and Waukesha, Wis., April 27-30 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FRANCIS DARCEY 
Watertown, Wis. 


SMALL ACCREDITED HOLSTEIN HERD 
OFFERED AT PRIVATE SALE! 


Dissolution of partnership 


makes it necessary to offer one of our herds for sale. It 


includes 26 registered Holsteins,—8 cows, 6 to 7 years old; a 4-year-old; three 3-year- 


olds ; eight 2-year-olds; 


4 yearlings ; one heifer calf and one bull calf. The 8 cows and 
one 38-year-old are bred to Sir Ormsby Skylark Pontiac Segis, a 37-lb., 
grandson of Duchess Skylark Ormsby and King Segis Pontiac. 
by him and bred to Sir Longfield Neeltje Segis, 
record backing. Herd is accredited and free from abortion. 


1,199-Ib. 
The others are sired 
an excellent 30-lb. bull with good year 
This is an opportunity 


to buy what you want, one or a carload. Write or come to the farm. 


C. A. SCHROEDER & SONS 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


5 Registered 2-year-old Heifers 


Because our barns are over crowded we are offering 5 registered 2-year-old heifers, bred to 


freshen March 25 to June 30. Heifers are by a sire from a 982-lb. 3 


Their dams have C. T. A. records from 
Our herd averaged 355 lbs. fat, 3.99% test in C. T. A. in 1925; 373 


by a 38-lb., 1,287-lb. bull. 
Herd is federal accredited, 


We will help any buyer secure more heifers from neighboring herds if desired. Write us today. | 


- E. REDDELIEN & SON, 


EAR TAG 3105 
Born June 24, 1926 


i? 


°, 


eo, 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 


tested. Address 
RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
i 


Come and make selections. 


: High Grade Holstein Springers 


2 


¢ 
% 


DICMERE HOLSTEINS 


SHOW TYPE—PRODUCTION 
We have for sale bull calves 4 to 10 weeks old 


“sired by Walcowis Ollie Abbekirk, a 968-lb. 


sotof that grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. 
They are from 23-lb. to 25-lb. 3-year-old dams. 
$150 to $200 and bargains at that price. The 
herd is federdl accredited. Write if you want 
a bull with type, hacked by proven production. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


-year-old and their dams are 
823 Ibs. fat to 576 Ibs. fat. 
Ibs. fat, 4.01% test in 1926. 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


S) THIS SHOW BULL 


FOR SALE 


The sire is closely related to 
times 40-lb. cow) and the dam 
the Ormsbys (102 A. R. O. daughters). 
ter in 7 days at 24 years and is still 
making 350 lbs. in 188 days. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS, 


Bess Johanna Ormsby (the only 4 
is a granddaughter of King of 
She made 18.56 Ibs. but- 
under semi-official test, 
First check for $200 takes him. 


Winterthur, Delaware 


MILFORD MEADOWS 


Where long-distance records and high test counts 


Our daughters of King Bess Burke Ormsby 
(1164 butter) and Marathon Aaggie (1,250 
butter) are most all bred to 


SIR TRIUNE PANSY (1,317 Ibs.) 


First to freshen in January. You will be 
pleased with this combination of type and pro- 
duction. 


W. W. KINYON, Mer., LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


HOLSTEIN 
Bulls - Females 


YOUR PICK OF.150 HEAD. Abortion tested 
and T. B. free. First prize National Dairy 
Show, 36-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Champions. 


F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L. F. Morphy, Mgr., PEEBLES, WIS. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 


AGAIN — : 


We Offer a Son of Sir Inka May 
Again we have a son of Sir Inka May old enough to ship. 


This one (No. 1895), born August 19, 1926, is exceptionally 
promising, in fact you can figure on showing him next Fall. 


His Two Nearest Dams Average — 
Butter 365 days 1214.18 
Butter 7 days 35.36 


His dam, a cow with a, splendid udder, is a big, fine, straight 
cow that has two records over 33 pounds and one over 35. 
pounds.. Ps 

She is a cow that transmits type and production, with three 
good producing daughters. Her other son sold at the National 
Sale for $1500. 


She has a year record of 905 pounds of butter from 21,296.7 
pounds of milk. Her dam is a 28 pound daughter of Sir Skylark | 
Ormsby Hengerveld. Her sire has a 1000 pound sister, a 33 
pound dam, and 3 daughters from 32 to 85 pounds, ee 


THIS IS ONE OF THOSE EXCEPTIONALLY DESIRABLE 
BULLS THAT WE PROMISED TO OFFER THIS YEAR. 
YOUR OWN GOOD JUDGMENT WILL TELL YOU 
THAT THERE WILL BE FEW OPPORTUNITIES 
TO SECURE A BULL LIKE THIS 


Sena for extended pedigree of Sir Inka May 


Address all correspondence to 


% 


311A CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA 


Carnation 
* Milk Farms 


Head Your Herd 
With a “Sir Bess” B 
We have for sale a few very good young bulls b 


Bess or from Sir Bess daughters and by Creatior 
you want breeding, type, and long time production 


Ormsby 
Fobes are sure one of them will suit you. Write us or 
to the farms. ee) 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 2 miles south of Qconomowec, (Waukesha, Co.) DOUSMAN, a. 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Mer. ae 
A clean herd under State Supervision. ee 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS | 


At the present time we take pleasure in announcing the fact that 
have passed our third consecutive Agglutination (or blood test) w 
out a single positive reactor in a herd of over 200 animals. Our her 
also under Federal Supervision for T. B. q a 

IT PAYS TO BUY FROM CLEAN HERDS | 
EE NE AN HERDS f ‘ 
We usually have something to sell. Write or wire your wants | 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM, E. C. THOMPSON, Farm Mgr, 


Sir 
Bess 


When you buy cows, 
heifers or bulls 
do you consider 
their freedom from 
abortion ? 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year, Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Federally Accredited. 


JOHN H. PULS ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


HOLSTEIN BULL Offering a light colored March c | 


by a 1215-lb. Bull and out of a 2: 
year-old that averaged over 80 lbs. of milk a day. PRICE $225.00. 


THE NORRIS FARM Federally Accredited Mukwonago, Wiscon 
Choice HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN (Registered) 


Cows and Bulls For Sale 


These cows hold high A. R. Records. Two score to select from. 
———— i  ® RECOTCS. 2 WO score to select Irom. 
CLAPBOARD HILL FARMS CO., Inc. 


Office at New Canaan, Connecticut 


A Serviceable “Ollie” Bull 


I have FOR SALE at my HIGHLAND FARM, 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS., KING OLLIE KORN. 
DYKE DE KOL, born Dec. 24, 1925. A good 
individual sired by a 25-lb. grandson of 
Iowana Sir Ollie and from a 967-lb. 4-year-old 
daughter of King Korndyke Pontiac Lass. 
Write today for pedigree and price to 


JOHN H. ALCOCK, 
3460 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like, Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section, 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y, Watertown, Wis. 


FARMS AT NEW CANAAN 
DLEBURY, and GOSHEN 


YOUNG BULL 


BORN AUGUST 31ST 


¥% White; thin hide, fine h 
Herd accredited. Price $200} 


.Central Village, Co} 


and good individual. 
W. L. BROWN, 


Jefferson County Holstein-Friesian Breeders - : 
tion has them. Over 1000 herds to select fro’ 

your wants to our field man. ig 
BERT ANTHES, Fort Atkinson, 
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HOLSTEINS 


—Producers of Cash ! 


m& Now is the Time! 


Michigan’s pure-bred Holstein cows are right in heavy production. 
Don’t have to rare all over the back forty;—stuff is all in the 
barns. Owner isn’t far off, either—his chores won’t permit him 
to ramble far. He has time to show you his Black and White 
wares. What do you want in the pure-bred line? Tell me, so I 


Holsteins stand supreme as butterfat producers. can ask our 16 Mn Sales Managers to quote you. 
G. HAYS, SECRETARY 


Holsteins in most instances are leaders in cow 
testing associations, both in individual and herd MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN: eee ae dante eee 
tecords. Under official test the important records : : sBiadeade? cartoons. Pas a 
for butterfat are all held by Holsteins. Their abil- 

ity to produce butterfat, milk and calves econom-> § KENT COUNTY 
ically, make them consistent producers of cash. JGRN Gs BUTH,\Salpe “Manager, 


A Modified Accredited Area. Six Cow Testing Associations prov- 
ing about 800 Holsteins. Inquiries for Purebred stuff solicited. 
R. No. 2, GRAND RAPIDS. 


SERRADELLA FARM Offers — 


SERRADELLA DUTCHLAND COPLAND 480221 — Born Nov. 4, 1925 
SIRE—Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver whose dam is Dutchland Colantha Denver, the 
best 36—1300 daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. 
DAM—Copland S §$ Echo; butter, 7 days, 2 years of age, 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


_ @ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


20.96; butter, 7 days, 4y 9m 


) E. Ohio St. ¢ Association of America CHICAGO 16d 28.56. 
Room 601 : i Straight top, well built, ready for service bull, at a moderate price. 
; SERRADELLA FARM, Federal Accredited Herd, OSCODA, MICH 


_ SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of nis 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good »oroduc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


Michigan State Herds 


| Se, 
llealthy Holsteins 


in the market for grade.or registered Hol- 
tested herds write us today. 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN- EBLESIAN ASSN. 
Dearborn, St., HICAGO, ILL. 


erviceable Bulls 


“have two young bulls ready for light 
e for sale. Both are by Segis Prospect 
ont, a 30-Ib., 1165-lb. grandson of Mata- 

gi agis Walker ‘and Segis Pietertje Prospect. 


Born Feb. 20, ’26. An excellent in- 
nearly white. Dam, De Kol Nether- 


A 33-lb. Bull | 


Ready for Service ! 


His dam has just completed a 
year record of 987.16 butter and 
21,647.9 milk. Her seven-day 
record is 33.61 lbs. butter from 
631 milk. 


His sire is from a 31-lb. dam. 
BLYTHEFIELD FARMS 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


estead, 25.19 lbs. butter, 440.3 Ibs. JOSEPH H. BREWER, Owner offer YOUNG BULLS ready for service sired by Bell Farm King Sylvia, 
7 days. Price $200. GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN a show son of the famous 1113-lb. show cow, “White Susie.” 
Born May 7, ’26. A _ very good, 


Tag No. 221 was born February 28, 1926. His dam is a 27.5-lb. daughter 
of Flint Hengerveld Lad and out of a Sr. 2-year-old with a 365-day 
record of 862.48 lbs. butter and 21,441 lbs. milk. 
Send for pedigree. 
=MPOH LGA N S| TATED HERDS”? 
BUREAY OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Department B, Lansing, Mich. 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes urr.Sire 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—wWisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
387th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


_well bred calf priced at $150 to sell 
ly The herd is clean. Write today. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
fawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT ILL. 


BY¥ou Look Ahead? 


‘a choice selection of Bull Calyes on hand 
ready for service before next winter. 
es NOW represent a handsome profit for 
mn. The selection is greater. Herd five 
le County C. T. A. Federal Supervision 
‘Tested.’” 


HOLSTEIN 


BULLS 
FOR SALE 


EAR TAG 272—Born Aug. 29, 1926. 
Marked half and half. Two nearest 
dams average 82.27 lbs. His dam is 
a 27-lb. cow with a 30-lb. daughter. 
His sire is by Sir Korndyke Ormsby 
Piebe and from a 37-lb. cow. PRICE 


TOUNG BULLS 


Vv 
e Priced to Sell! 


$250.00. 
sold out of serviceable bulls but have EAR TAG 255—Born March 31, 1926. Write us when you want a bull or better still 
Hent bull calves 2 to 4 months old, More white than black. Dam_ is come and make your own selection. 
ight. They have the type and breed- completing record of 800 lbs. Sire 


that will suit you and are from A. R. 
_ Write today. 


of calf is a 30-lb. bull and a mater- 
nal brother to a 42-lb. cow. PRICE 


$250.00. 


'M. WOOD, 
EAR TAG 273—Born July 1, 1926. 
Marked about half and half. His 


0 Creek Farm Holsteins sire was the Grand Champion at the 


are offering BULL CALVES rich in 1926 Minnesota State Fair and was 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


Delavan, Ill. 


f tested d Th by Sir P. O. M. 14th. Dam of the 
aged Bevel ehoathar, Gd Sore ealf is a granddaughter of Sir P. THE ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 
as low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees O. M. 41st. PRICE $150.00. 


We have For Sale BULL CALVES 
by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


Herd under federal 


‘urther information. Pedi- 


vision. 
‘HAM BROS., 


ARWOOD FARM 
-HOLSTEINS 


YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE 


gsters are sired by a 1000 Ib. grandson of 
etertie Ormsby Mercedes 37th and are from 
producing cows. Write today if you want 
h type and backed by productive breeding. 
NDORF, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


Be c fl BORN MAY 23, ’26 


Act quickly if you need a bull. 


grees and further particulars sent on 
request. 


FEMCO FARMS 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


F. E. MURPHY CO., 
Box 336-B, BRECKENRIDGE, MINN. 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


His dam made 


Write us when you need a Bull 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Ono by a grandson of S. P. O. M. 


19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. E ee 
The other is by our praven son of ‘‘Piebe.’’ His dam Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
F made 20 Ibs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first ‘ ‘ 
(a son of “Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes” calf. These are) good herd sire prospects. “Your Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 


of a cow with 995 lbs. of butter in 
: with 25,000 lbs. of milk. She also 
Ibs. in seven days. He is large, 
evenly marked. Send for pedigree 
ture, 


choice at $150. 
CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


Northfield, Minn. 


WOOD & NELSON, DE KALB, ILL. 


lyde Park Farm 


is now located at 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
1,000 Ib, cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


= IN Ds tO Re LES 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ark = Illinois 


fully accredited herd of high-producing 
Holsteins is headed by a splendid son of 
roma 35 lb. dam. We sell our Bull Calves 
sonable. prices to local dairymen. 


: JOHN A. CARROLL, Owner 
Address all communications to 
= PARK FARM - WORTH, 


Get our prices. 
tC. L, SPAULDING. MGR., 


“The Herd 
Warren, Minn. 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
TION No. 346641, the Show son of 
Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a won- 


ILL. 


derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- 


by’s. What more could be desired? 
Born December 21st; about half white. 
For information write 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 


BULL CALF born Jan. 9, 1927, very good 
type. Sire’s dam, 1,016 lbs. butter in year, 
dam’s record 637 Ibs. Accred. herd. Price $85. 
B. A. NORRIS, ANOKA, MINN. 


MOVE QUICK—Nice, Straight Son 
an 0’ War — “That Son of 37th’ 


pepe et royally bred cow with a 
udder. Ibs. at 3 yrs. Her sire a Son of 
a Lad. Her dam a 26 Ib. heifer 
ter of Dutchland Creamelle Boy, _CALF—born 
Wwell-marked, right in every way, for quick 
0.00. Pictures and podigree on request. 


EMPIRE STOCK FARM 
ST. PETER, MINN. 


Northfield, Minn. 


MAYOWOOD 


and younger bulls from dams_ wi 
records, 
can meet your requirements for 


Prices to meet 
JENSEN, Supt. 


your 


from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. 


0. .C. 


26 — HOLSTEIN BULLS — 26 


Our new Sales List offers you a variety of serviceable 
and from well-bred heifers now on test. 
QUALITY—TYPE—PRODUCTION | 

| 


needs. 


ROCHESTER, MINN. 


With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


READY FOR SERVICE 
A Show Bull From a 1155-lb. Dam 


DEAN INKA SEGIS ORMSBY, born Jan. 13, 1926. SIRE: DEAN CO- 
LANTHA SEGIS ORMSBY, a richly bred ORMSBY show bull of 1000-Ib. 
breeding. DAM: LASHBROOK INKA SEGIS, a 30-lb. cow who just fin- 
ished with 1155 lbs. 27,335 lbs. milk in 365 days. 

This bull is a top notch individual, a prize winner at the 1926 Iowa and ~~ 
Minnesota state fairs. HIS EIGHT NEAREST YEARLY TESTED DAMS } 
ay A RAGE 1130 LES. BUTTER. Send for pedigree, photo and price. 


J. LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD. MINN. } 


FARMS | Northfield Holsteins ~“ 


Production and type—Prices right. tte 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf grith calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade paid heifers. 
NORTHFIELD .HOLSTZIN . CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


butter from 


th splendid A. I. 
We 


Write us. 
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Which would 
/ you rather wash? 
That’s not very 
hard to figure 
out. No indeed— 


no drudgery, 


S85 eeeenBes Pineneecszessead 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 
2843 W. 19th Street. Dept.28-53 Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your Free Surge Catalog and 
without cost or obligation tell all about your 


special FREE Demonstration offer on the Pine 
Tree Surge Milker, 


I milk 


4 


“Milking Metho 


mium prices — 
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Wonderful Ne 


| Milks Cows Like No 
| © ‘| 
Other Machine Eve 

all old ideas of what a milking machine _ 

ought to accomplish. You cannot judge ~ 

this machine by anything you ever knew ~ 

chine on their record making Pure Breds — 

are using The Surge. They tell us they 

are making wonderful records—and the | 


e | 

‘I Milked Cows Before 
: | 
of milking machines in the past. Breed- 

i 

udders have never been kept in better con- i 


mp 
WI 
LY At last something new HAS happened — 
‘ in the history of machine milking. Ss 
, | The wonderful Surge Milker has changed 7 
ers who used to be afraid to put a ma- | 
dition by the most careful hand milking. — ‘ 


Dairymen producing for city milk trade — 
who couldn’t make pure, clean milk with — 
old type machines are earning premiums 2 
for low bacteria counts — and spend no ~ 
more time washing The Surge than they . 
used to spend washing milk pails. u 


The Surge is sweeping everything before : 
it. It is the greatest thing that has hap- 
pened in the dairy industry in many years. aM 


Only These 4 Rubbers 


Think of that! You men who have TRIED to keep old fash= 
ioned milkers clean. Only these four simple pieces of rubber to 
wash. NO long tubes. NO claws. NO places for the milk to 
lodge and breed bacteria. Only 20 seconds to take machine all 
apart — 30 seconds to put it together. So easy to wash that you i 
don’t mind it after every milking. That’s why it’s easy to make 
Grade “A” milk and sell it at premium prices. ' 


Mail Coupon For FRE 


emonstrati Offer 
Easy Terms ! You ve been reading some surprising statements here. You will never z 
Any man who wants believe them as we do until you see this wonder milker working in your 
a Surge Milker can own barn, on your own cows. That’s why we are ready to offer you a 
make a deal ‘to pay chance to have a FREE Demonstration without obligating yourself to buy 
for it on very easy anything. It is the most surprising offer ever made in milking machine 
terms. We'll figure | history. Fill in and mail the coupon for full details. Do it NOW! 


o use any equipmen Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 


you may have already 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept.28.53 Chicago, Ill. 


in your barn. You'll 
be surprised how little 
it will amount to. Fill 
523 Willow Street,Syracuse,N.Y. 750N. Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 
1518 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash, 2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
222E.11thStreet, Kansas City,Mo. 620 So. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the coupon.and mail 
it rightnow It doesn’t 
obligate you 


— 


oe Aine 
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Ford owners pleased! The improved 
Mobiloil “E” gives a double surprise 


¥ 


When the improved Mobiloil *‘E’’ was announced, 
some asked, ‘‘But in getting the new smoothness in 
starting and stopping, how can you retain the unusual 
freedom from carbon which we have always found in 
Mobiloil ‘E’?”’ ! 

Our reply was, ““That has been our chief concern. 
That is why we waited years to change Mobiloil ‘E.’ 
Ingredients used in many Ford lubricants to provide 
easier starting have resulted in extra carbon and valve 
troubles. It was only after years of experimenting that 
we got the two results: Real freedom from jerky starts 
and stops plus real freedom from carbon.”’ 


Today’s Mobiloil “E” is cheaper than 
ever to use. Here is why— 


By increasing the life of transmission bands you post- ‘ 
pone the expense of replacement. That’s saving number 
one. By cutting down carbon deposits you pay for @ 
fewer carbon removal jobs. That’s saving number two. 4 
Nor is that all. 


More mileage 
between carbon 
removals. 


More mileage 
between band 
replacements. 


The improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ splashes freely in the 
Ford lubricating system. It reaches all engine, clutch 
and transmission parts where protection is vital. And 
today’s Mobiloil ‘‘E’’, due to its clinging, resisting 
character shows remarkable economies. Less wear. 
Fewer repair bills. More power. A sweeter-running 
Ford engine. 


More Ford 
miles 
per dollar. 


And due to the great “‘wearing’’ qualities of 
Mobiloil “‘E”’ you will use less oil. 


Four quarts to prove it & 


Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ will cost you less to use than other oils despite 
the fact that Mobiloil **E’’ costs 5 cents more per quart. Four 
quarts, a Ford crankcase full of the genuine Mobiloil *‘E’’, will 
prove this to you. 


After you have once tried the improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ you will 
want to keep a supply on the farm. A nearby Mobiloil dealer has 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’* in various sized cans and drums. Each container 


| bd og 66 99 offers real economy and convenience in handling oil. 
O ] Ol The year around use Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in your Ford car and 


Ford truck. In your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil ‘‘BB’’ in 


summer and Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in winter. Ask the Mobiloil 
T° FE d dealer what grade of Mobiloil to use in cars, trucks and 
0 or : S tractors of other makes. All Mobiloil dealers have the 


complete Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations. 


ES 
G3 


Bi 


VA & UUM OIL C O M P AN y pa BRANCHES New xan e Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffa 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kensas Gity, D 
Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


: 
“orn Borer Campaign Plans 


A provisional program for the $10,- 
00,000 campaign for the control of 
he corn borer recently authorized by 
‘Jongress was outlined last week at 
conference of representatives of five 
tate departments of agriculture, of 
xtension divisions of the state ag- 
icultural colleges, and the United 
tates Department of Agriculture, 
alled by the Secretary of Agricul- 
are. The act authorizing the cam- 
aign provides for control work in 
flew York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
yan, and Indiana. It is estimated 
hat a corn acreage of 2,500,000 acres 
in between 300,000 and 400,000 farms 
1 these states will be included in the 
\lean-up. 

The appropriation will become 
vailable as soon as necessary legis- 
ition now pending in the legislatures 
£ the five states affected gives the 
tate departments of agriculture the 
lecessary powers of quarantine and 
mmpulsory clean-up required, togeth- 
ir with authority to delegate such 
owers to the federal workers em- 
‘loyed under the act. When this state 
islation has been passed, steps will 
e taken immediately to put the fed- 
ral regulatory organization in the 
eld and begin the inspection of in- 
ividual farms in the control area. 
‘the inspectors will notify farmers of 
me necessary measures which they 
just take, according to the provision~ 
I regulations adopted by the confer- 
nee of state and federal workers. 


| These regulations require the burn- 
ig or satisfactory destruction of all 
ornstalks, remnants of stalks and 
orn cobs either in the fields, the feed 
ot, the barnyard or around canning 
actories and other process agents, 
nless ensiled or shredded. The corn 
Jelds must either be plowed to such 
| depth that no stalks, pieces of cobs, 
other corn remnants appear on the 
urface when it is plowed, disced, 
arrowed, planted, or cultivated, or, 
| not plowed, the fields must be 
leared by pulverizing all corn rem- 
ants. It is expected that individual 
armers voluntarily co-operating in 
jae clean-up will take these necessary 
jeasures by May 1. Following May 
, all infested farms will be rein- 
pected. If reported as meeting all 
‘equirements as to control measures, 
ae individual farmer will be reim- 
ursed not to exceed $2.00 an acre for 
‘eld corn and not to exceed $1.00 an 
jere for sweet corn on which he is 
bliged to undertake operations in‘ad- 
ition to those normal and usual in 
arm operations at this season. 

| Where the regulations have not 
jean complied with either intentional- 
yor unintentionally, the federal reg- 
latory force under the authority of 
he state department of agriculture 
vill conduct the necessary clean-up 
vith its own special machinery and 
tews. The farm cost of such en- 
oreed clean-up will be charged to the 
adividuals on whose farms the work 
$s done and will be collected on the 
‘ame basis as taxes by the state au- 
norities under the authority which 
‘te state legislation now pending will 
ive them. The funds collected ‘in 
ms way by the state authorities 
‘hich represent expenditure of fed- 
tal money will be turned over to the 
Mnited States Treasury as provided 
ow in the federal act and pending 
tate legislation. 

Prior to May 1, according to the 
rovisional program, the federal 
drces will also give a large number 
f local field demonstrations in the 
election and operation of machinery 
tost effective in borer control work 
S part of an intensive educational 
nd publicity campaign to be put on 
1 co-operation with the Department 
‘xtension Service, the extension di- 
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GOLDEN RULE 
STORE 


Asmall dry goods, shoe 
and clothing store was: 
opened in a small town 
in the west, serving a 
few hundred homes. 


> 
FROM ACOE 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION - 
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Theonesmallstorehasgrown 
into a Nation- Wide Institu- 
tién of 773 DepartmentStores 
serving millionsof homes, 


OAK 


— After 25 years of growth 
now a nation-wide shopping service 


WE are celebrating with pride and thank- 
fulness our Twenty-fifth or Silver Anni- 
versary—with pride for the privilege of serving 
the American public—with thankfulness for the 
generous response that has come to our effort. 


Since the Spring day in April, 1902, when Mr. 
Penney inaugurated, in a small and incon- 
spicuous manner, a Retail Shopping Service : 
which was destined to become one of Nation- wide Helpful- 
ness, a quarter of a century has passed. 


It has been a period of notable growth and expansion, of 
winning millions of friends, of serving them faithfully, of bas- 
ing achievement upon the good will of mutual satisfaction. 


During all these eventful years, we have been mindful of our 
responsibilities to the legion of patrons who have contributed 
and are today contributing, so continuously and so generously, 
in helping make our Service one not of profit alone but of the 


confidence that rests on good will. 


Never for a moment have we knowingly wavered from the 
responsibility of this relationship. It has always been to us an 
inspiration to reach out for greater things, that we might be 
the better prepared to render a Service which should prove to 
be more and more beneficial to the increasing numbers who 


come to us. 


Not only is that one little Golden Rule Store of 1902—now 
itself grown to far larger proportions—still serving the people 
in and about Kemmerer, Wyoming, but there has sprung from 


773 
STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


its applied principles and policies, others to 
a present total of 773 Department Stores, 
scattered over 46 States. 


All these are children of what we now affec- 
tionately term, The Mother Store; all happily 
operate in the Service of the public under the 
name of the J. C. Penney Company. 
The Founder of this Organization—Mr. James 
C. Penney—builded in his pioneering days more enduring and 


substantially than he knew. 


His ideals and practices—square treatment alike to all always 
—and the extent to which he packed Value into every Dollar 
of purchase—these constitute the pattern according to which 
this enormous business has been shaped and which has caused 
it to grow until it has now become a Nation-wide Institution, 
serving more than 3,000,000 homes. 


The dynamic selective and buying power of the Company 


created by its tremendous volume of cash sales, which, in 1926, 


amounted to $115,682,737.86, gives a saving power to the 
public which means much to the thrift and to the economic 
life of the people of every community where it operates a Store. 


At this milepost in our history, we pause only long enough to 
express our thanks to the great American people for their con- 


tinued confidence and appreciation of our efforts in their behalf 


and to offer the assurance that in the future as in the past we 
shall strive to serve not only well but better and better with 
each succeeding business day. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BEGINS APRIL FIRST! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
**THE STORE NEWS” 


beautifully illustrated by 
rotogravure, showing you 
how to save large sums on 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoesand kindred 
lines — standard quality 
goods! A post-card will 
bring it. 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 


JCPENNEY(o 


Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W.34th St., N.Y. City 


RETAIL SALESMEN 
WANTED 


experienced in our lines, to 
train for Co-partner Store 
Managers, providing for 
the continuous growth of 
our Company and especi- 
ally the expansion planned 
for 1927. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


visions of the state agricultural col- 
leges, and county extension agents. 
This supplementary campaign will 
consist of holding educational field 
meetings, the organization of county 
and local committees in the interest 
of voluntary clean-up of the borer, 
supplying information to the press 
and other news agencies, and the dis- 
tribution of educational material 
through the extension forces.—U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Fern’s Wexford Noble Dies 


Fern’s Wexford Noble, the undis- 
puted champion show bull of the Jer- 
sey breed, died at Twin Oaks Farm, 
New Jersey, recently. This sire 
whose perfection excited the admira- 
tion of every lover of good live stock, 
died of a disease known as osteomala- 
cia, or “brittle bone.”’ This disease 
was due to the inability of the animal 
to absorb enough mineral matter to 
supply the requirements of its body. 

Wexford was just eight years old 
at the time of his death. He was 
grand champion at the National Dairy 
Show for three years in succession— 
1922, 1923, and 1924. His sons, 


Fern’s Rochette Noble and Oxford 
Wexford Noble, were grand cham- 
pions in 1925 and 1926. His get was 
first in the get of sire class at the 
1925 and the 1926 National. 

Wexford’s Modest Joy, the oldest 
daughter, has just completed an offi- 
cial test in which she produced 800.85 
Ibs. fat and 13,471 lbs. milk. This is 
a senior four-year-old state record 
for New Jersey. A number of other 
daughters now on test will make very 
good records.—The American Jersey 
Cattle Club. 


Vernon County Guernsey 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Vernon 
County Guernsey Breeders’ Associa- 
tion held Feb. 19, at Viroqua, Wis., 
brought out a good attendance. It was 
voted to deduct one per cent of the re- 
ceipts of the spring sale for associa- 
tion work, and plans were made to 
hold the summer meeting at the coun. 
ty fair ground. The program includ- 
ed interesting talks by E. J. Schilling 
and Mrs. Bertha Lauder. 

JANE BECK, Secretary. 


NOW-—for the first 
time, the farmers of. 
America haveachance—ifthey ‘ 
act quick!—to see and USE on 30 
Days’ FREE Trial, the NEW_Low 
Model Belgian Melotte Cream Sepa- 
rator. In the NEW Melotte you 
NOW have a greater conven- ; 
fence and all-around satisfac- - 
oo than wasever known be- jo 
ore, 


Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not pay one cent for 4 
Months after you receive the NEW 
Melotte. Special Introductory Low Price 
RIGHT NOW! 80 Days’ FREE Tri 


— 


rial. 
Write for FREE Book and Special Offer. 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
H. B. BABSON, U. S. M 


.B. , U. S. Mer. 
2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Il. 


Dept. 
28-53 
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Martin Farm Ditcher and Field 
Turns water-soaked and 
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sj BUICK (= 


Recommended by ~~ 
+++ more than a million 


]|F the opportunity presented itself, more than 
a million Buick owners would recommend 
this car to you. And they would tell you 
reason after reason why they buy Buicks whenever 
they need new cars. | 


They know the excellence of the Buick Valve-in- 
Head engine—-today vibrationless beyond belief. 


They know a driving ease which makes other cars _ : 
feel inefficient. A Buick starts smartly, even in (ae 
zero weather—parks and unparks handily—steers 
with no effort at all. | 


Another Buick advantage is Service. There are 
4000 Buick Authorized Service Stations, to safe- 
guard Buick performance all over America. 


Let the supreme confidence and the outspoken Ro 
enthusiasm of Buick owners be your guide to satis- 
faction. Buy a Buick! | Hane 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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ace your finger anywhere on 
|. the map south of the Mason 
| and Dixon’s line; then go from 
ere to the county seat of whatever 
vunty you have haphazardly home- 
eaded. You will find that county 
jeing a “cotton crisis.” You will 
‘so find the farmers aroused at last 
id changing their schedule for next 
sar, with cotton marked “One-half 
ff.” And we do not believe the 
‘rmer will change his mind next 
ring—not this time. 
| We have selected Faulkner County 
seause it is a typical cotton county 
| the typical cotton state of Arkan- 
's, and it will reflect conditions as 
ey are today in 9 out of 10 of all 
e counties in all southern states. 
‘long with the rest of the South, 
aulkner County has gone ‘‘over the 
'p” in cotton production this year, 
id the market has slumped to 11 or 
‘ eents. Various other lines of 
jrming have been suggested the past 
jveral years. Some of them have 
‘en adopted by the more progressive 
irmers. Quite a few farmers last 
‘tar cut their cotton acreage, and 
,eceeded well with radishes, sweet 
\tatoes, melons,.and milk cows. 
It is with the last item this article 
| chiefly concerned as an ideal sub- 
jitute for a money crop. The 
‘wlkner County Co-operative Dairy 
\ssociation has been in active oper- 
ilon for several years and has built 
4) a splendid dairy product business. 
| has secured regular outside mar- 
|ts in nearby towns and cities. Its 
jarket is steady the year round at 
‘ry good prices. Here, then, is 
mething tangible for the cotton 
‘rmer to grasp. All he has to do is 
' get some good milk cows and care 
‘'r them right. His market is at his 
(or. No waiting a year to get his 
‘oney, or to find out that he isn’t 
jing to get it. 
What is true in Faulkner County 
i just as true anywhere else in the 
uth where there is a good, live co- 
(erative dairy association. 
A visit to the milk and cream plant 


| WHENCE ALL BUT HIM HAD FLED” 


A typical hillside cotton field in Faulk- 
jer County, Arkansas. The cotton is gone 
nd no profit, but this farmer is using 
is cotton mule to mark off terraces, and 
rill use the fertilizer from his dairy barn 
9 build up the soil and put it in some- 
hing different next year—not cotton. He 
aade six bales of cotton, but his six dairy 
ows and his corn and potatoes saved the 
ay. , 


Semi-monthly 


Three Years $1.00 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., MARCH 25, 1927 


HARRY B. TABER, ARKANSAS 


of the Faulkner County Co-operative 
Dairy Association, after a prior visit 
in the summer of 1921, would be an 
eye-opener to even a casual observer. 
Beginning the dairy business five 
years ago last April, R. L. Folts, 
practical farmer and expert dairy- 
man, and several others opened a 
milk station in a small frame building 
on the outskirts of town. Mr. Folts 


Over this highway the plant now op- 
erates two milk trucks daily. 

The new building and equipment 
cost around $12,500, largely paid out 
today by a part of the profits of the 
business. All the machinery is mod- 
ern, operating by electricity. 

In the first few months of the busi- 
ness, operating as a milk station, 
whole 


shipments were confined to 


R. L. FOLTS AND HIS ARKANSAS HOLSTEINS 
Mr. Folts was largely responsible for the initiation and successful outcome of the 


Faulkner Co-operative Dairy Association. 


smiled when asked if he remembered 
the output of milk at that time. 

“Not hard to remember,” he said, 
“we had just four cans of milk the 
first morning. But we are doing a 
little better than that today.” 

“A little better’ to the tune of 
10,000 Ibs. of sweet milk per day, be- 
sides about 220 gallons of sour milk. 
And this does not nearly meet the 
growing demand. The plant now sup- 
plies several chain stores and ships 
to 6 or 7 towns in the state daily, 
with still others calling for milk they 
are unable to supply. 

The Faulkner County Co-operative 
Dairy Association began with 10 
members—today it numbers 140 
members. Two years ago the busi- 
ness went entirely beyond the ca- 
pacity of the first little building and 
equipment. In fact, Mr. Folts and 
County Agent W. L. Hall both agreed 
that to meet the demands of the trade 
a larger, better building was needed, 
and also modern equipment that 
would permit the association to put 
up and handle its own products. 
County Agent Hall and Mr. Folts are 
both former Wisconsin farmers and 
dairymen, and knew the best type of 
construction and equipment. Under 
their direction the association erected 
a modern dairy plant.about a stone’s 
throw from the paved highway lead- 
ing to Little Rock, a city of some 
75,000, one of their best markets. 


milk, going to the Little Rock mar- 
ket. Later, and in the last two years 
especially, the plant after changing 
to the new location has gone in for 
high grade cream for the ice cream 
trade and manufactures a splendid 
grade of butter. The butter has been 
given the name “Wonder State” and 
it finds a ready sale anywhere. Some 
700 to 800 lbs. are shipped daily. 

At Guy, a settlement in the north- 
ern part of Faulkner County, a meet- 
ing of some 100 farmers was held 
recently. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to start dairy farming and 
stop cotton farming. At this meet- 
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ing County Agent Hall, Mr. Folts, 
Mr. T. M. Williams of the Conway 
Chamber of Commerce, and Herbert 
Maddox, representing the Farmers’ 
State Bank of Conway, were present 
and addressed the meeting. Mr. Mad- 
dox told the farmers that his bank 
stood ready to advance them the mon- 
ey to buy good Jersey milk cattle to 
get their start with, and arrange- 
ments were also made to truck the 
milk to Conway. This meeting was 
the result of the low price of cotton, 
in a way, and is a part, too, of a 
five-year campaign now under way 
by the Conway Chamber of Com- 
merce to help the farmer get away 
from raising cotton and into a more 
stable and profitable business. 

Mr. Folts stresses the fact that for 
the farmer to get the best profits he 
should raise practically all his own 
feed. He advises no farmer to en- 
ter the dairy business unless he raises 
all the leguminous hays for his cows, 
and also provides plenty of pasture 
for them. If the farmer is in earn- 
est about quitting cotton, or cutting 
the acreage of cotton materially, he 
can without doubt manage this feed- 
ing and pasture. Mr. Folts favors 
the Bermuda grass pasture as the 
best permanent pasture in the South. 
It is capable of keeping up more 
cows per acre, and is a good milk 
producer when properly balanced 
with other feeding. He advises sow- 


_ ing Japan clover on the Bermuda in 


the spring, and burr clover in the 
fall, about September or October. 
With the Bermuda grass, which cor- 
responds to the Buffalo grass of the 
North, as a base, the Japan clover 
gives an earlier pasture in the spring, 
and the burr clover a later one in the 
fall, and altogether furnish much bet- 
ter pasture than any one of them 
alone. 

With the banks ready to help him, 
and the association prepared to han- 
dle his products and give him an un- 
limited market right at home, the 
Faulkner County farmer should not 
hesitate in making his choice between 
cotton and milk cows for 1927. And 
many other southern sections offer 
the same opportunity. 


NEW PLANT OF THE FAULKNER COUNTY CO-OPERATIVE 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
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JERSEY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE Jersey breed 
originated on the 
Island of Jersey, 

the largest of the group 
of Channel Islands 
which lie between Eng- 
land and France. The 
exact origin of the breed 
is unknown but it is 
probable that it is de- 
scended from cattle na- 
tive to the nearby coast 
of France. It came from 
the same _ foundation 
stock as did the Guern- 
sey and at one time the 
two breeds were togeth- 
er known as Alderneys. 
Realizing the impor- 
tance of preventing a 
further introduction of 
outside blood if their 
cattle were to be consid- 
erably improved, the 
residents of the Island 
in 1879 passed a law 
preventing the importa- 
tion of cattle into Jersey 
except for immediate 
slaughter, and no out- 
side blood has been in- 
troduced since that time. 
At about the same time 
the cattle on that island 
became known as Jerseys instead of 
Alderneys. According to Plumb, the 
improvement of Jerseys really began 
shortly after 1800. In 1833 the Royal 
Jersey Agricultural Society was or- 
ganized and the following year it 
originated a score card for Jerseys 
with a total of twenty-five points for 
the bull and twenty-seven points for 
cows. This card was used at the first 
island show which was held in 1834. 


Importation and Distribution 


The first importation from the 
Island of Jersey to America was 
made in 1850 by Taintor, Buck, Nor- 
ton, and others living in Connecticut 
and thereafter there were fairly reg- 
ular importations which became more 
numerous after 1870. Since 1890, 
many Jerseys have been imported 
every year. The number of imported 
animals registered since 1904 is 7,642, 
an average of nearly 350 annually. 

Jerseys are more evenly distributed 
in the United States than is any oth- 
er breed. According to the 1920 gov- 
ernment census there are about 232,- 
000 registered and 9,300,000 grade 
Jerseys well scattered throughout all 
the 48 states, nearly 41% of the cat- 
tle in this country that are of any 
of the recognized dairy breeds. 


General Characteristics 


The Jersey is the smallest of the 
major dairy breeds. The calves weigh 
from 40 to 75 pounds at birth. The 
heifers develop rapidly and mature 
sufficiently to drop the first calf at 
24 months of age. The mature cows 


DARLING’S JOLLY LASSIE, WORLD’S RECORD 
JERSEY COW WITH 16,425 LBS. MILK, 
1,141.38 LBS, FAT 
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weigh from 700 to 1,200 pounds, av- 
eraging about 900 pounds, and the 
bulls weigh from 1,200 to 1,800, aver- 
aging about 1,500 pounds. 

The color of Jerseys is usually 
some shade of fawn or cream color, 
though different shades of mouse 
color, gray, and brown: are common, 
and some individuals approach black. 
They may be solid color of any of 
these shades, or spotted with white. 
The muzzles and tongues are usually 
black or lead colored, but light-colored 
tongues are not uncommon; and 
around the muzzle is a white or mealy 
ring. 

Production 

Jersey milk carries a high per cent 

of butterfat, the average test for all 


mini TTccciCTcccAKnsRrcne MRS 


IA 
POGIS 99TH OF HOOD FARM, LEADING REGISTER OF MERIT JERSEY SIRE WITH 115 R. OF M. DAUGHTERS 


365-day R. M. records being 5.364%. 
During the period from 1902 to 1925 
inclusive, 19,742 365-day Register of 
Merit records were made, their aver- 
age being 8,698 lbs. milk, 466.5 lbs. 
butterfat. Approximately two-thirds 
of these records were made in heifer 
form. Up to August 1, 1926, eighteen 
Jersey records above 1,000 lbs. of 
butterfat have been made in the Unit- 
ed States. Three records above 20,- 
000 Ibs. milk have been made. 


Scale of Points for Jersey Cow 
Dairy Temperament and Constitution 


Head, 7— 
A—Medium size, lean; face dished; 
broad between eyes; horns medium 
Size, INCUPVINE: ste ccc cewek ae betes aes} 


B—Eyes full and placid; ears medium 
size, fine, carried alert; muzzle broad, 


The Highest Jersey Producers by Age Classes 


Name of cow Owner Milk Fat Age Class 
Lbs. Lbs. Yrs. Mos. 

FOR 365 DAYS: 
St. Mawes Lad’s Lady H. D. Diff, Oregon 11,756 829.1 ian A 
Raleigh’s Torono’s Meme Sherman Nursery, Iowa 16,090 902.2 2 5 A 
Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie F.H. Young, South Carolina 13,303 850.8 2 8 AA 
Poppy’s Dortha F. E. Lynn, Oregon 17,804 994.3 3 4 A 
St. Mawes Lad’s Pride H. D. Iliff, Oregon 14,243 1,002.4 3 g A 
Darling’s Jolly Lassie Pickard Bros., Oregon 16,425 1,141.3 ye AA 
Vive La France Pickard Bros., Oregon 14,926 1,031.6 4 % AA 
Groff’s Constance C. W. Groff, Massachusetts 17,942 1,130.1 5 3 A 
Snip Wanger 2d H. W. Bonnell, Ohio 18,226 940 18" A 
FOR 305 DAYS: 
Graymere Alice M. N. Tibbles, Oregon 11,465 GSL.92 te, OL AAA 
Golden Princess Judith Mrs. M. H. Harris, Massachusetts 10,073 638.8 2 0 AAA 
St. Mawes Susy 3rd E. Carey, Oregon 10,789 613.0 2 6 AAA 
Killingly Torono Lass Killingly Farm, Massachusetts 14,268 816.9 3 3 AAA 
Fauvic’s Ivy A. V. Barnes, Connecticut 11,943 722.0 3 9 AAA 
St. Mawes Pretty Lady L. C. Daniels, Oregon 12,657 827.9 4 1 AAA 
Raleigh’s Quiet Lady Coe Laughlin, Ohio 13,144 794.4 yee ey | AAA 
Lulu Mary of Ashburn J.M. Dickson & Son, Oregon , 14,619 844.6 5 5 AAA 
Lucia Kent’s Ola M. P. Ladd, Massachusetts 13,045 674.0 12 0 AAA 


OXFORD’S WEXFORD NOBLE, GRAND CHAMPION 
JERSEY BULL AT THE 1926 NATIONAL 
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with wide 
trils and 
lips; jaw 
Neck, 4— Z 
Thin, rather it 
clean throat, neatly 
joined to head an 
shoulders | < c's ssc weset 
Body, 37— 


A—Shoulders light, 
good distance through 
from point to point, 
but thin at withers; 
chest deep and ful 
between and jus 
back of fore legs — 

B—Ribs amply spru 
and wide apart, gi 
ing wedge shape, with 
deep, large abdomen 
firmly held up, with 
strong muscular de 
velopment te eeee 

C—Back | straight and 
strong, with prom 
nent spinal processes 
es; loins broad and 

strong .... 

D—Rump long to tail 
setting, and level 
from _hip-bones to 
rump-bones, /:..../sssse 

E—Hip-bones high and 

_ wide apart 

F—Thighs flat and wide 
apart, giving ample 
room for udder .. 


2 tie vice ecole 


seem enee 


= G—Legs proportionate 

= to size and of fine 
_ quality, well apart, 
| with good feet, ani 


not to weave or cros 
in walking } 
H—Hide loose and mel- 
low en ES 
I—Tail thin, long, with good switch, » 
not coarse at setting-on .......... 
Mammary Development 
Udder, 26— ; 
A—Large size, fiéxible, and not aca 
B—Broad, level, or spherical, not deep! 
cut between “teats = 66.0 sls ss 00 snae 
C—Fore udder full and well rounded, 
running well forward of front teats 
D—Rear udder well rounded, and well 
out and up behind .........0ceee00: 


regularly and squarely placed 
Milk Veins, 4— 
Large, long, tortuous, and elastic. ente 
ing large and numerous orifices .. 
Size, 4— 
Mature cows, 800 to 1,000 Ibs. .... 
General Appearance, 10— " 
A symmetrical balancing of | all the 
parts, and a proportion of parts 
each other, depending on size of : 
mal, with the general appearance of 
high-class animal, with capacity for 
food and productiveness at pail 


Total score 


Scale of Points for Jersey B 


Head, 10— 
A—Broad, medium length ¢ face dishe 
narrow between horns; horns me 
um in size and incurving ...... 
B—Muzzle broad, nostrils open, eyes ft 
and bold; entire expression one of 
vigor, resolution, abd masculinity ee 
Neck, 7— 
Medium length, with full crest Be ma: 
turity; clean at throat .......... ‘ 
Body, 57— 

A--Shoulders full and strong, “pate ' 
tance through from point to poin 
with well defined withers; chest deel 
and full between and just back of fo: 
legs: 3:2. ea aaa AG OSAP OCS oy 

B—Barrel long, of good depth 
breadth, with strong, rounded, well- 
sprung ribs ..... 

C—Back straight and strong ...+. 


(Continued on page 337) 
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i aaeee 2. Kidney fee for 
|' dinner, oxtails yesterday, kid- 
-neys the day before that, and 
tails tomorrow. Made new rope 
liters this afternoon, and tonight 
yng and I had our trading clothes 
j again. Wong loves tobacco and I 
| rice. A grapefruit, dropped on 


a 
“ae BATVHAD 


pe BARREN COAST OF CHILE 


deck of the Humming Bird, would 
ict a riot. 
‘february 3. Another day, another 
lar. Nothing has happened, just 
| usual routine. Destination, one 
* nearer. We had oxtails for 
Hitec, oxtail salad for dinner, 
1 oxtail patties for-supper. 
Wong says: ‘‘Alle same oxtail, alle 
wie. No eat, no good. Naw, no 
d. Good for sick dog, make him 
ser.” Then Wong laughs good. 
“have guests, quite a good many, 
m I milk. They mostly have 
hers, coffee pots, and little pails. 
j ly comes too, he likes new milk. 
‘ebruary 4. In spare time I try to 
re the mysteries of the Spanish 
mmar. Learned the cardinal num- 
3 in no time, and the names of 
8 and months. And the preposi- 
interjections. But the 
( 8! In front of their citadel I 
ie. chad to stop and dig trenches. 


of white robin with blue breast, 
the secret of them is to know the 
ngs. Whether Don Gomez has 
| by the throat or in_ the 
O° breaking out vintage of ripe 
age, you must get the termina- 
just so, or he is liable to con- 
e an encomium for an insult. 
he gulls have left the Humming 
il. A good many think it was the 
patties. Sailors say when they 
feed of rank meat they mark 
ship and quit it. Maybe their 
cas “fishy,” but the fact of the 
- is, the gulls are assembled 
around the Turpin, a German 
, also in here discharging cargo. 
onight, the second mate, saloon 
man, an assistant, two sailors, 
an oiler mingled together amid- 
ind told stories until midnight. 
pion all addicts of the sea, 
gentlemen and hard workers, 
2 saving their earnings and others 
indering them. Reminiscences, 
(and all but forgotten, were resur- 
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TRAILING HOLSTEINS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


The Log of Their Keeper 


JAMES G. BEATTIE, WISCONSIN 


rected there for another dusting, and 
from every port and inlet of the 
world that ships sail they came. Be- 
tween them, they have been in every 
land, in every sea and clime; the car- 
penter, for instance, having had a 
narrow escape in Yokohama, Septem- 
ber, 1928. These fellows are rich 
with color, life, and travel, and it is 
unfortunate indeed that they have 
not the gift to paint them in ink for 
others’ duller hours. 

February 5. At 4 a. m. I reached 
to the region of my feet for a blan- 
ket. The air is cool. By and by I 
hear Wong shuffling along the com- 
panionway with his dilapidated old 
sea-slippers, humming a _ Chinese 
chanty and strumming discordant on 
a bread-pan. He starts the day at 
4:30, not just this day, but every day. 
Wong is a sun-of-a-gun to work; so is 


ashore last night and were put in jail 
for disturbing the furniture appoint- 
ments in the Swiss Bar. The old man, 
having nothing else to do, went 
ashore and paid their fines, $1.40 
each, 

According to Nile, things weren’t 
very nice in the Chanaral housegow. 
Being a sort of stockade, it had 
neither floor nor roof, not even a mat 
to lie. on. There is a vine with 
thorns, vicious spear-pointed thorns, 
and more poisonous than ivy five 
times over, growing thick as you 
please on the walls. This vine serves 
the purpose of a sentry, it cannot be 
bribed, and the jail-going element is 
afraid of it. Nile and Julio slept on 
the ground and received no break- 
fast. When you go to jail in these 
parts you must have outside connec- 


LOADING THE WISCONSIN CATTLE FROM THE BOAT TO A CHILEAN 
BOX CAR AT VALPARAISO 
Senor Mitrovich, one of the owners of San Vincente, is standing to the right of the 


cattle crate. 


Wing, the second cook. The fact 
that they are is conclusively proven 
when you sum up all they do in a day 
in the way of preparing the grub for 
45 men. Whatever may be said 
about these Chinamen, there is one 
thing they cannot be accused of, and 
that is laziness. When I arise, 30 
minutes later, Wong is heading for 
the galley with the bread-pan running 
over with kidneys, so from that one 
might infer that we will have kidney 
saute for dinner. 

With our position the same these 
days, the firemen have an easy time. 
The oilers have some work to per- 
form, helping the engineers who are 
always busy. And like 
the engineers the sail- 
ors always have some- 
thing to do. They have 
many a wire rope to 
splice on a voyage, and 
splicing wire rope is 
strenuous labor. It is 
their duty to keep a 
stock of slings on hand 
for the stevedores, and 
keeping the rigging 
and booms and blocks 
and tackle in working 
order is their job. Then 
there is chipping and 
painting and a dozen 
other jobs that depend 
on them. 

February 6. Nile 
Boklund and Julio Gin- 
occhio, firemen on the 
Humming Bird, went 


tions. 


Nile and Julio were glad to 
see the old man. 


February 7. The Humming Bird 


has been whooping it up all day. The 
propeller shaft has been turning over 


at the rate or 62 revolutions per 
minute, which is the grande atone- 


ment for spiritless effort in the past. 
We are in heavy seas, but the ship 
meets them 
them 
reaches the cowsheds. 


squarely, and, taking 
squarely, naught but spray 
At 10 a. m. 
we notice a herd of seals northbound, 
glistening and rotund and nimble; 
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also we meet a wind that is stiffening 
with strength and a drop in tempera- 
ture. 

At 10 p. m. one hears from the 
bridge the clear note of clapper and 
brass—four bells. The third mate 
patrols the bridge and a sailor the 
forepeak. And in a moment a reply 
resounds from the bell on the foc’sle, 
and from out the darkness comes the 
beautiful cry, “ALL’S WELL, SIR.” 
It is exquisite, that cry, and freighted 
with meaning. Its very sound makes 
a feeling of security permeate you 
through and through, for in the hands 
of those two, keeping vigil, is vested 
the safety of all aboard. 

February 8. Well, this is the 55th 
and last day on the Humming Bird. 
The handsome, good-natured General 
still licks your hand with his raspy 
tongue, and the calves since leaving 
New York have grown. Fifty-five 
days is a long time for cattle to stand 
practically in crates and still refuse 
to get sick or lose their stolid dispo- 
sitions. And one marvels at them, 
and for the weary patience they 
evince. Tomorrow they will start on 
a night’s ride to their future home 
in the Andes, and after that their 
trials so far as this trip is concerned 
should be over. 

The Humming Bird has pushed de- 
terminedly through rough seas since 
morn. The Pacific can be pacific, but 
it can be ruthless, too. The saloon 
messboy sprinkled the tablecloth with 
water to keep the dishes from sliding 
around. At 6p. m. we heave in sight 
of land and Valpariso, and twe hours 
hence we are in the harbor lane, bare- 
ly moving, killing time, waiting for 
a pilot to come and assign us a berth. 
The pilot is slow, and we cruise 
around a port area until he arrives. 
The bow anchor dropped and the 
stern made fast to a buoy consti- 
tutes putting the ship away. We are 
too late for the doctor and his co- 
terie, so for tonight we are the same 
as in quarantine or at sea. Nobody 
can go ashore, and no boaties can 
loiter at our ladder looking for busi- 
ness. 

The crew congregate amidships 
and feed their hungered eyes on 
whatever scenery is available. There 
are many ships in the harbor, ships 
under flags of many lands, and many 
whom this crew recognize and proba- 
bly have been members of. A few 
births distant is the dreadnought that 
England sold to Chile for a “song.” It 
is a big monster and looks both sinis- 
ter and stately in the after-twilight 
glow. But what does Chile want with 
a man-of-war like that? As Chileans 
with whom we have come in contact, 

(Continued on page 344) 


THE HUMMING BIRD AT ANTOFAGASTA, 


Stop was made here to load nitrate. 
cook that made the goulash for the stevedores. 
on,—potatoes, fish, onions, bananas. 
iron kettle, 


CHILE we 
The small man at the left was the’ humpbacked 


He uses everything he can'get his hands 


All mixed together it is cooked on deck in a big 
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DAIRY MARKETS IN 1926 AND COMPARISONS 


HE attempt has been made in 

the accompanying tables to give 

a survey or picture of dairy 
marketing activities during 1926, to- 
gether with comparisons with previ- 
ous years. Most of the price quota- 
tions are from reports issued during 
the year by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Markets, and the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture. The av- 
erages are simple averages of the 
monthly quotations, and are not 
weighted according to the actual mar- 
ketings each month except in the 
few cases noted. 


Pooled Prices for Market Milk 


We are particularly grateful to the 
various milk producers’ associations 
that have given us the pooled prices 
they have paid during the past year. 
We caution against making direct 
price comparisons between these as- 
sociations because there are several 
factors involved in the establishment 
of prices in widely separated com- 
munities that it is impractical, if not 
impossible, to present. Supply and 
demand, city requirements, distance 
from market, and other conditions pe- 
culiar to a given territory have their 
influence on prices irrespective of the 
efficiency of the co-operative milk 
marketing organization. 


Members of these associations av- 
eraged a return of practically the 
same price secured in 1926, but in 
every case exceeded 1924 by 8 to 44 
cents a hundred. This corresponds 
with prices received for milk market- 
ed in other forms. While prices are 
no higher, net returns are above 1925 
and 1924 by reason of the reduced 
cost of feed. 


Profits Above Feed Cost Largest on 
Record 


The dairy farmer has good reason 
for feeling that 1926 was kind to him, 
for his returns above feed cost were 
the highest on record for several 
years and nearly equal to the high 
price period of 1919 and 1920. While 
some other costs of production may 
have been higher, the few reports 
that have come to Hoard’s Dairyman 
indicate that the dairy farm returns 
in 1926 were among the best on 
record. 

Disregarding the increased produc- 
tion per cow that has taken place in 
the past ten years and that has had 
an important part in increasing 
dairy farm returns, cost formulas for 
feed and market prices of dairy 


products show a very satisfactory 
condition prevailing in the industry. 
The spread between the feed cost of 
market milk and price received was 
$1.74 in 1926. This is 23 cents above 
1925 and is exceeded only by a few 
cents in 1919 and 1920. Producers of 
cream made into butter received a 
return of 25.9 cents a pound fat 
above feed cost in 1926, which is 2.4 
cents above the spread in 1925 and is 
exceeded only slightly in 1923 and 
1919, with the return in 1920 being 
8.4 cents greater. 


The following table of the spread 
between prices received and costs of 
feed is based on the average prices 
for butter and for milk as reported in 
Tables I and XIII, with feed prices 
as given in Table VI: 


Market milk per cwt. Fat per pound 


*Feed tFeed 

Ree’d. cost Spread +Rec’d. cost Spread 

Cts. Cts. Cts. 

1926 $2.76 $1.02 $1.74 47.9. 22.0 25.9 
1925 2.68 1.17 1.51 48.8 25.3 23.5 
1924 2.64 1.09 1.55 45.8 238.4 22.4 
1923 2.71 1.03 1.68 49.4 22.3 27.1 
1922 2.31 .86 1.45 43.9 18.7 25.2 
1921 Q6Nue do! kb 2 46.8 24.4 22.4 
1920 ESL et Lr fy (opm cas Hy 3) 66.3 37.0 29.3 
1919 3.50 1.71 1.79 65.0 37.3 27.7 


*Based on the feed cost of 100 lbs. milk be- 
ing equal to the farm price of 50 Ibs. alfalfa 
hay, 100 lbs. corn silage, and 38 lbs. of a mix- 
ture consisting of 350 Ibs. corn, 350 Ibs. oats, 
200 lbs. bran, and 100 lbs. cottonseed meal. 

+Based on price of fat being 7.8 per cent 
above 92-score butter in New York. (See 
Table VIII.) 

{Based on feed cost of one pound butterfat 
being equal to the farm price of 18 lbs. alfalfa 
hay, 8 Ibs. corn, 2 lbs. oats, 1 lb. bran, and 1 
lb. cottonseed meal. 


The price of feeds in New York is 
discussed as follows by Professors 
Warren and Pearson of Cornell in 
“Farm Economics:” 


“During the calendar year, 1926, 
feed was cheaper than at any time 
since 1921 and 1922. The price of a 
dairy ration fell from an average of 
$41.81 per ton in 1925 to $37.26 in 
1926. Corn meal fell from an average 
price of $47.89 to $37.40 per ton; glu- 
ten, from $43.11 to $38.72; hominy, 
$41.96 to $33.43; and cottonseed 
meal fell from $48.45 to $39.96. 
Ground oats and the wheat feeds were 
lower in 1926 than in 1925, but the 
declines were relatively small. Lin- 
seed meal was slightly higher in 
1926 than in 1925. Fair farm prices 
for milk, eggs, and other live stock 
products and cheap feed during 1926 
lightened somewhat the burden of the 
New York poultry and dairy farmer. 

“Feed prices are about 25 per cent 
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above pre-war, whereas milk and eggs 
are about 50 per cent higher.” 
Production and Consumption 


Production of manufactured dairy 
products was somewhat less than in 
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Table I—Butter Prices for 1926 on } 
92-score Butter f 


p Phil: 
Boston delp}) 


New 
Chicago York 


1925 as is shown in Table XIV, but the cise oe Cee Chi 
net trade output or consumption is Pee re ae eu 7 
practically equal. Decreased produc- March 41.5 42.8 43.3 48. 
tion is doubtless due in part to fewer April 38.3 39.4 40.0 40 
cows and in part to the increasing de- ree ane he on S 
ane market milk for city con- july 38.5 40.5 40.9 41 
sumption. August - 40.1 41.8 41.9 42 

The number of cows has de- ‘Seitomber 401 deh 
creased from 22,481,000 on January November 48.9 50.6 48.4 51 
1, 1925, to 22,148,000 on the same day _ December 52.5 54.7 53.7 55 
in 1926 and finally to 21,824,000 on UTA een ie rcrr i = | 
January 1, 1927. This is a decrease 1926 Ave 42-8 age baa | 
: 1925 Ave. 44,0 45.3 45.5 46, 
in two years of 657,000 head, or near- 4994 Ave. 41.2 42.5 42.8 43, | 
ly three per cent. That there is no 1923 Ave. 46.0 46.8 47.1 47, 
immediate danger of overproduction 1922Ave 39:2 40.7 40.740 
by increase in number of cows is in- ion a ae ie mae a 
dicated by the fact that there are 919 Ave. 57.8 60.3 60.0 60, 


115,000 fewer heifers between one 
and two years than there were two 
years ago, although the number is 
four per cent greater than a year ago. 
Value of cows is 23 per cent greater 


than two years ago and 9 per cent *Creamery {Con- “a 
greater than one year ago. Ree dF aia ee ae bal 
That city consumpti f milk i Deri DERE eee 
: a , y 4 2 ption of mi 1S lb. Ib. per per per 
increasing is indicated by the report butter fat cwt. cwt. cwt ec} 
that the receipts of milk in New York Apa Oana 
City in 1926 were 12 per cent greater eas 
than in 1928 and 4.4 t great Oe aa | 
aoe and 2.4 per cent. greater Jan. 42.9. “A8G 09236, oeetie G10/000mEe 
than in 1925. Reports from milk pro- Feb. 42.6 47.6 2.06 2.04 11.70 0 
ducers’ associations also indicate Mar. 40.2 461 2.04 1.96 11.70 
greater sales of fluid milk, which is A?" 979 421 198 184 11.50 91 
i : May 39.38 44.1 1.86 1.80 11.90 | 
to be expected both from increasing June 39.0 43.3 184 41.74 12.70 1 
population and increasing per capita July 386 43.2 184 1.79 12.50 10 
consumption. Aug. 40.5 45.1 1.91 1.82 11.40 1 
Sept. 43.6 48.8 2.01 1.89 12.00 1 
The Dairy Situation Oct. 46.2 51.6 212 2.04 12.10 
3 Nov. 50.4 56.1 216 215 11.40 | 
The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural pec. 51.4 581 2.23 2.25 10.90 | 
Economics has issued the following —_- Ss 
statement concerning dairy market Ave - eee ig 
Hae eigen S. y 1926 42.7. 47.9, $2.02 $1.92 $11.70 $1I4 
conditions 1n : 1925 48.6 48.8 1.99 1.90 10.90 — 


“Harliest indications were that pro- 
duction in 1926 would exceed that of 
1925 by a good-sized margin, but by 
the first of June it was evident that 
unfavorable weather conditions in im» 
portant producing sections were caus- 
ing a shrinkage. June weather was 
more favorable and the flow of milk 
was stimulated, but the loss of mo- 
mentum during the preceding month, 
a knowledge that storage stocks were 
again piling up, and recollection of 
what had happened to butter prices 
in December and January of last win- 
ter, all served in some measure to 
check a full comeback. The result of 
all this was an irregular production 
trend during succeeding months. The 
probability now, at the close of the 
year, is that butter production will 
about equal that of 1925 instead of 

(Continued on page 345) 
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Table II—Wisconsin Monthly Farm | 
Prices in 1926 


*Average price received for butter and 1 
patrons per pound fat by 107 Wisconsin 
operative. creameries “producing a total of § 
million pounds butter for 1926, or appri 
mately one-third of all the creamery pulley 
the state. b 


+Average price ake for 3.5% milk detived 
to 61 Wisconsin condenseries. . 


tAverage price received by Wisconsin S 


“ers for milk as sold in its various forms. | 


Freep ‘Cost or MILK AND FarT:—Based 
farm feed prices prevailing in Wisconsin, i 
according to the accepted feed cost | 
the feed cost of 100 lbs. milk was $1.17 a1 
dred in 1926 as compared with $1.23 in 185 
the feed cost of a pound of fat being 28 es 
in 1926 and 28.4 cents in 1925. Feed \ 
charged as follows for 1926: Alfalfa 
$18.66 a ton; corn, $.74 per bushel; oats, { 
per bushel; bran, $31 per ton; and cottoni 
meal, $40 per ton. If clover hay, avera 
$14.30 a ton, had been substituted for 
hay in the formula, the feed cost in 1926 
100 Ibs. milk would have been $1.06 ge of & 
pound fat, 24.2 cents. i i 


=e 


~ SPREAD BETWEEN FEED COST AND FARM PRICE 
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~ “Rroducers of cream in 1926 received a return over cost of feed of 25.9 cents a pound 
fat, or>2.4 cents more than in 1925. This good showing was made despite the fact they 
received Only 47.9 cents a pound fat at the creamery, which is one cent less than in 1925. 


Comparisons with previous years is highly favorable, as is shown above. The basis of 
the computations used above is explained in the table presented in the accompanying 
discussion. 


The average price received by farmers for market milk in 1926 was $2.76 a howd 
pounds, according to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economies. The cost of feed to pro- 
duce this milk was $1.02, leaving a return above feed cost (or “‘spread’’) of $1. 74. This 
is 23 cents above 1925 and the largest spread received for several years. It is only exe 
ceeded by a few cents in 1919 and 1920. Basis of the feed cost computation is given 
the table presented in the accompanying discussion. 


= 

able jU—American Cheese (Twins) Prices 

| at Wisconsin Primary Markets for 
Past Seven Years 


1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 


Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
m 28.5 23.4 22.1 26.8 19.9 28.9 80.8 
wb. 23.0 22.7 21.1 24.5 20.5 25.1 27.8 
mee 19.8 21.9 20.2 228 19.2 24.9 28.1 
eae 17.9 22.8 17.1 20.2 15.7- 18.2 -29.0 
ay 18.4 21.5 17.4 22.3 16.6 14.2 27.4 
ime 19.3 22.1 18.4 22.9 18.38 18.9 25.0 
Wy 19.2 21.2 17.8 21.3 18.9 17.7 24.6 
be. 19.7 22.6 18.5 23.0 18.9 19.0 24.6 
pt 21.5 22.1 19.8 24.7 20.5 18.9 26.4 
23.0 23.4 18.4 24.5 24.5 19.6 24.6 
py. 23.4 23.0 18.7 28.4 24.8 19.2 24.5 
wc. 24.6 23.8 20.9 21.6 26.6 19.6 21.9 
ye. 21.1 22.5 192 23.1 20.4 19.5 26.2 


thle Iv—Yearly Prices of Butter and Cheese 


U.S. Butter Danish Butter* Cheese 
New Copen- Wis. 
Chicago York  hagen London Boards 
i Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
26 8642.8 044.4 36.4 39.1 21.1 
25 44.0 45.3 42.8 45.7 22.5 
24 80 4.20 42.5 39.7 42.1 19.2 
28 «©646.0 = 46.8 36.8 40.2 23.1 
2 ©=- 39.2 40.7 36.6 40.2 20.4 
21 41.7 48.4 33.1 44.3 19.8 
20 ~3=—«B8.7 61.5 45.2 49.0 26.2 
19> 57.8 60.3 65.7 52.6 30.0 
18 50.0 51.0 27.5 
‘ae 41.8 42.7 49.0 45.4 . 28.5 
ie 82:7 84.9 38.9 39.7 18.0 
15 284 29.8 82.3 34.8 14.8 
14 28.8 = 29.8 25.8 28.6 15.2 
‘fy - 30.8 82.2 25.9 27.6 15.0 
1 29.6 31.6 26.8 27.7 16.0 
Al 26.6 27.9 25.5 26.6 14.0 

29.8 81.1 24.4 25.5 15.1 


tve Board. 


*Conversion to U. S. currency made on basis 
exchange quotations by the Federal Re- 


f 


5 for oats, 


= 


Al- 
falfa 
k per 
ton 
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"Table V—Balance of Trade in Dairy 


|" 1909—1918 


— 


‘In terms of milk. 


324,09 


Products 

(Thousand pounds, i. e., 000 omitted) 

[ Exported Imported Net 
‘tter, 1926 5,483 8,029 2,546 Imp. 
eese, 1926 3,903 78,417 74,514 Imp. 
9 milk, 1926 114,549 1,663 112,886 Exp. 
otal, 1926 440,545 956,936 516,391 Imp. 
| 1925 573,508 787,024 213,516 Imp. 
me 1924 283,305 Imp. 
oe 1923 477,030 Imp. 
ae 1922 123,430 Exp. 
| ey 1921 830,272 Exp. 
= -1920 651,988 Exp. 
|= ~ 1919 2,644,946 Exp. 
” 1918 2,274,332 Exp. 


6 Imp. 


fable VI—Farm Price of Feeds: 
‘ce of home grown feeds and cost to farm- 
‘ of mill feed as reported by the U. S. De- 
ment of Agriculture. 
* year ending June 30; for corn, October 


Farm 


Average for hay is 


July 30; for bran and cotton- 


d meal, December 31: 


Clo- 
ver 
per 
ton 


per 
bu. 


per 
bu. 


Cotton- 


Corn Oats Bran 


per 
ton 


seed 
meal 

per 

ton 


_ $13.52 
13.81 


6 
5 
4 18.54 
3 12.82 
2 10.58 
11 
10 
19 
4 


15.96 
= 22.70 
«20.35 


Prices in 


iversity. 


$14.52 $0.70 $0.39 
13.43 1.06 


$21.20* $39.96* 
35.37 
34.97 
34.64 
31.58 
26.10 
41.61 
48.79 


47.00 


earlots at Utica, 


New York, as 


orted by Department of Economics, Cornell 


oe io 
‘able VII—Wisconsin Milk Prices: 


The 


Owing table gives the farm prices per hun- 
d pounds milk as reported by some 500 
® reporters to the Wisconsin Department 
‘Agriculture, the prices being the monthly 
rages for all milk whether sold for manu- 
uring or direct consumption: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 


+ $2.11 $1.84 
LE 2.04 
1.96 
1.84 
1.80 
1.74 
1.79 


$2.26 
2.15 
2.02 
1.72 
1.59 
1.61 


$2.38 
2.29 
2.18 
2.00 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
2.00 


$2.07 
2.01 
2.10 
1.86 
1.37 
1.26 


1.85 


/ 
} 
1 1926 1925 
: 


=) 1.82 
«1.89 
2.04 
+) © 2.15 
» 2.26 


** $1.92 $1.90 $1.73 


—_——_ 


This is the weighted yearly average. 
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Table VilI—Trend of Butter and Butterfat: 
Amount and per cent monthly prices paid 
Wisconsin producers per pound butterfat ex- 
ceeded the quotations on 92-score butter in 
New York and Chicago. (Based on Tables 


I and II.) 

Amount Over Per Cent Over 

New New 

York Chicago York Chicago 

Cts. Cts. % % 
January 3.9 5.6 8.7 13.0 
February 2.7 4.5 6.0 10.4 
March 3.3 4.6 7.7 11.0 
April Pay! 3.8 6.9 9.9 
May 3.3 4,7 8.0 11.9 
June 2.1 4.2 5.0 10.7 
July 2.7 4.7 6.6 12.2 
August 3.8 5.0 7.9 12.4 
September 4.2 5.7 9.4 13.2 
October 4.7 5.7 10.0 12.4 
November 5.5 1.2 10.9 14.7 
December 3.4 5.6 6.2 10.6 
1926 Ave. * 3.5 5.1 7.9 11.9 
1925 Ave. 3.5 4.8 7.7 10.9 


Table I1X—Market Milk: Yearly Bvereee of 
monthly prices (not weighted according to 
production) paid producers for 100 pounds of 
3.5% milk and delivered at local shipping 
point or country station. Does not include sur- 
plus or milk sold for other purposes than for 
direct consumption, except for cities 12 and 15. 


Section or City 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 

1. New England $3.39 $3.32 $3.13 $3.30 $3.03 

2. Middle“Atlantic 2.70 2.70 2.55 2.79 2.44 

3. E. No. Central 2.52 2.48 2.49 2.53 1.94 

4. W. No. Central 2.20 2.18 2.19 2.34 1.92 

5. So. Atlantic 3.78 3.45 8.52 3.84 3.07 

6. E. So. Central 2.46 2.52 2.74 2.41 1.97 

7. W. So. Central 2.64 2.56 2.59 2.71 2.25 

8. Mountain 2.89 2.45 2.36 2.387 2.02 

9. Pacific 2.70). 291° <2.70 > 2.78- 2:41 

10. United States 2.76. 2.68 2.64 2.71 2.81 
11. Boston* 8.09 2.91 2.57 $8.04 2.72 
12. Chicago 2.52 2.438 2.48 2.57 1.87 
13. New York* 3.05 2.97 2.55 2.85 2.68 
14. Philadelphia* 2.65 2.62 2.60 2.79 2.20 
15. St. Louis 2.03 2.04 2.00 2.16 1.77 
16. Washington* 2.69 2.48 2.56 2.62 2.24 
17. Detroit* 3.00 3.00 38.00 38.08 2.46 
18. St. Paul* | 2.55 2.68 2.45 2.838 2.43 
19. Des Moines* 2.44 2.50 2.71 2.67 2.24 
20. Milwaukee* 2.80 2.50 2.76 2.84 2.21 

*Basic prices for fluid milk. 

Zones to which prices apply for cities: No. 
11 to the 181—200-mile zone; 12—all county 
plants; 183—the 53c rate point; 14—the 34.3c 
rate point; 15—the 34c rate point; 16—the 


85c rate point; 17 to 20—f. o. b. city. 


Table X—Condensed Milk: Review of 
prices paid producers for 100 pounds of 3.5 
per cent milk delivered at condenseries and 
evaporated milk factories. Prices are averages 
of the monthly prices, but not weighted ac- 
cording to the varying production by months. 


1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
New England $2.07 $2.07 $2.01 $2.28 $1.83 
Middle Atlantic 2.30 2.14 2.08 2.84 1.55 
E. No. Central 1.96 1.97 1.80 2.20 1.69 
W. No. Central 1:88) 1:8%>- 1.77 2:09 = 1.68 
Northwestern TE64 1:98 2.77 2.12 Eat 
South Western 1.85 1.94 1.76 2.05 1.64 
United States 1:97, 1.99 1:88) 2:22 1.70 


Table XI—Comparison of Total Receipts and 
Storage of Butter for 1926 and 1925 at 
the Four Large Markets* 


(Thousands of pounds, i. e., 000 omitted) 


Receiptsf Storaget 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Jan 38,482 36,449 21,124 27,089 
Feb. 88,664 34,369 15,222 18,388 
Mar. 44,792 40,999 9,461 7,119 
April 43,952 40,518 8,626 1,451 
May 53,100 58,431 14,662 5,752 
June 74,633 70,820 43,907 33,395 
July 67,247. 67,814 68,132 54,952 
Aug. 48,959 56,240 73,263 63,735 
Sept. 48,443 43,336 66,930 55,258 
Oct. 86,630 40,847 54,496 47,791 
Nov. 83,291 35,118 36,207 36,371 
Dec. 85,141 33,981 19,620 25,619 
Total 

1926 558,334 558,922 19,620 25,619 
1925 558,922 25,619 

1924 575,683 36,337 

1928 532,148 14,542 

1922 512,825 15,963 

1921 453,468 35,001 

1920 395,200 39,627 

1919 421,839 40,950 

2 OT ne Eee 
*Chicago, New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. 

Receipts at these four markets average 


slightly over 40% of the total production of 
creamery butter. 

Storage on last day of month or of year. 
The storage at these markets averages over 
half of the storage for the country as a whole. 


Table XII—Milk Producers’ Association Pooled Prices: 
paid producers for all milk (including surplus) according to reports by milk producers’ 
tions supplying these several cities. 


The following are the average prices 
associa- 
Prices between cities cannot be directly compared because 


of different conditions surrounding each association, because one association may be located in ea 
thickly populated territory where there is little or no surplus while another may be in a heavy 
producing territory with fewer consumers, and because the operations for one year may be ab- 
normal in some respect. Prices given are for 100 lbs. of 3.5% milk. 


Sur- 
City* Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year plus 
Ave.f %t 
1 Akron $3.03 $2.93 $2.72 $2.61 $2.48 $2.47 $2.58 $2.78 $2.96 $3.02 $3.04 $3.07 $2.81 40 
2 Baltimore 3.16 3.18 3.11 3.18 2.99 2.87 3.18 3.16 $8.20 3.46 38.52 3.50 3.20 
3 Cincinnati 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.25 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.70 2.41 
4 Cleveland 8.06 2.96 2.72 2.63 2.35 2.30 2.72 2.80 2.87 3.01 8.01 8.10 2.79 80 
5 Des Moines 240,240; 2:86e. 2.02 2.28) 2.18 2.28) 2.29, 2.82 2.88 2.52: 2.55 «2.84 17 
6 Detroit 2.85 2.86 2.86 2.82 2.67 2.58 2.65 2.72 2.75 2.82 2.95 2.78 18 
7 Hartford 8.73 3.76 38.78 3.65 3.42 3.24 $8.54 8.69 3.76 3.83 3.94 3.89 3.68 20 
8 Los Angeles 8.32 3.32 3.32 3.32 $3.82 3.32 3.15 8.15 3.15 3.82 3.15 3.15 3.25 24 
9 Milwaukee 2.42 2.40 2.387 2.45 2.438 2.44 2.39 2.59 2.75 2.79 2.78 2.73 2.55 26 
10 Modesto 2.08- 2.15 2.07 1.91 1.91 2.00 2.00 2.12 2.12 2.12 2.17, 2.26 2.08 
11 Selma 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.20 2.20 2,20 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.10 2.10 2.17 
12 St. Paul 2.85- 2.25 2:20 2:12 2.15 2.18 2.25 2.27 2.82 2.41 2,50 2.52 2.30 50 
13 Washington 3.58 3.53 3.55 8.59 8.05 3.04 8.14 3.12 3.18 8.60 38.60 3.60 3.38 4 
14 Pittsburg 8.19 3.12 3.08 2.88 2.62 2.68 2.65 2.96 3.01 3.19 3.54 3.57 38.03 51 
i5 Boston 2.58 2.57 2.48 2.383 2.29 2.00 2.30 2.40 2.60 2.44 2.75 2.85 2.45 45 
16 New Yorkt 2.59 2.51 2.42 2.81 2.14 2.01 2.15 2.86 2.56 2.58 2.72 2.80 2.48 
17 New York§ 2.84 2.80 2.62 2.54 2.40 2.38 2.41 2.57 2.74 2.80 2.87 2.94 2.66 
18 Philadelphia 2.61 2.58 2.48 2.46 2.21 2.22 2.48 2.48 2.51 2.87 2.89 2.89 2.55 10 


*Prices for cities 1 to 14 are f. o. b. city; for No. 


Nos. 16 and 17, the 201—210-mile zone; and for No. 18, the 51 to 60-mile zone. 
§Sheffield Producers. 


tDairymen’s League. 


+These are the averages of monthly prices and surplus. 


not available, except St. Paul reporting 50% surplus. 


15, the 181—200-mile zone or 734e rate; for 


The weighted yearly averages were 


Table XIII—Comparison of Different 

Markets for Milk 

Market Condens- Cheese Cream- 

milk eries factories’ eries 
January $2.89 $2.17 $2.35 $2.32 
February 2.83 2.06 2.30 2.33 
March 2.78 2.03 1.98 2.28 
April 2.80 1.93 1.79 2.05 
May 2.65 1.81 1.84 2.12 
June 2.64 1.79 1.93 2.14 
July 2.66 1.79 1.92 2.11 
August 241 1.84 1.97 2.17 
September 2.75 1.95 2.15 2.32 
October 2.76 2.00 2.30 2.44 
November 2.79 2.09 2.34 2.63 
December 2.85 2.22 2.45 2.84 
1926 Ave. $2.76 $1.97 $2.11 $2.31 
1925," 2.68 1.99 2.25 2.36 
1924 "” 2.64 1.83 1.92 2.21 
1928. “* PS i 2.21 2.31 2.43 
LOZ Dies, 2.31 1.70 2.04 2.12 
1921 " 2.67 1.92 1.95 2.26 
1920 ” 8.58 3.01 2.62 3.20 
1919 ” 3.50 3.09 3.00 3.14 


The attempt is here made to compare the 
returns per hundred pounds 3.5% milk as 
sold to four different markets. The compari- 
sons are arbitrary and will vary according to 
markets and conditions in various sections. It 
is probable that the majority of farmers sell- 
ing market milk did not receive as high a 
price as quoted for all their product, as some 
would take the ‘‘surplus” price. Also, the ma- 
jority of farmers selling to butter and cheese 
factories probably did not secure the estimated 
returns as shown, but these returns are pos- 
sible and are being secured or exceeded by effi- 
cient dairy farmers supplying well managed 
factories. The condensery returns are prob- 
ably most accurately representative of the re- 
turns actually received by the average farmer. 


The market milk and condensery prices are 
the average prices of 3.5% milk for the U. S. 


INDEX NUMBERS NEW YORK MILK AND FEED PRICES. (/910-/9/4-/00)\""*" 


The cheese factory return is computed on the 
basis of 100 pounds 3.6% milk having a value 
at the cheese factory of ten times the quota- 
tion of American cheese on the Wisconsin 
Primary Markets (Table III). The creamery 
return is computed on the basis of 100 
pounds of 3.5% milk being valued at the 
creamery at 5.2 times the New York quotation 
on 92-score butter (Table I), covering both 
the butter and skimmilk values. 


Table XIV—Trade Output of Manufactured 


Dairy Products 


(Thousands pounds, i. e., 000 omitted) 
% 
1926 1925 change 
Butter: 
Creamery 1,845,389 1,361,526 —1.3 
Farm 580,000 690,000 —1.7 
Net imports 2,546 1,869 +386.2 
Storage* —18,430 —12,909 
Trade output 1,946,365 1,966,304 —1.0 
Milk equivalent 40,873,665 41,292,889 —1.0 
Cheese: 
Production 417,728 443,514 —5.8 
Net imports 74,518 53,213 +40.0 
Storage* — 4,729 +9,091 
Trade output 496,975 487,636 +1.9 
Milk equivalent 4,969,750 4,876,360 +1.9 
Condensed Milk : 
Production 1,727,567 1,757,858 —1.7 
Net exports 112,886 143,141 —21.1 
Storage* —655,202 +32,844 
Trade output 1,669,883 1,581,873 -+65.6 
Milk equivalent 4,174,708 3,954,683 -+5.6 
Total Milk Equiva- 
lent of All Three: 
Production 48,929,367 49,811,831 —1.8 
Trade output 50,018,123 60,123,427 —0.2 


*Plus sign (+) indicates increase in stor- 
age, and minus sign (—) indicates decrease 
in storage. 
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New York milk in 1926 was 156% of its average price for the period from 1910 to 


1914, with bran at 125% and a dairy ration of mixed feed at 128%. 


Milk, prices ad- 


vanced 25% more than feed and were higher than any year since 1910, extept for the 


peak prices of 1919 and 1920. 


It is interesting to note that the advance ‘in feed prices 


kept pate with the advance in milk prices for only the one year of 1920. The index 
number’ used here were compiled by Economics Department of Cornell University. 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high quality rubber 
—flexible, long-wearing. They 
have sturdy gray soles. The 
uppers are either red or black. 
Made in knee fo hip lengths 


means extra wear 


in “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


T’S a real test for the quality of rubber 

in your boot! You can stretch a strip 
cut from the upper of any ‘“‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boot more than five times its own 
length. That means strength — long life 
where inferior boots give way. 


The gray sole is oversize, tough as a tire 
for wear. 


And the carcass is right. At every point in the 
“U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon boot where wear is hardest 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of rubber and fabric 
reinforcements are anchored in. Here is a boot 
that is husky all through—and to spare. 

Seventy-five years’ experience in making water- 
proof footwear is back of “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. They fit better, look 
better, wear better. Get a pair and notice 
the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your 
shoes. Its smooth rub- 
ber surface washes 
clean like a boot. In red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 


BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
Arctics Rubbers 


‘most utterly 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brekrate and Bouqu 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expressio 4 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or constructive, 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time ne | 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Jerseys and Guernseys 
Compared 


HoARD’s DAIRYMAN:—In a recent. 


letter in answer to Mr, Main whose 
letter appeared on page 22 of your 
January 10th issue, I refrained from 
giving any data regarding Guernsey 
Advanced Register records. This was 
because it has never been my inten- 
tion to compare the two breeds or to 
do anything detrimental to -the ad- 
vancement of pure-bred cattle in 
general. 

It might interest many of your 
readers to know that official records 
completed up to January 1, 1926, on 
about 31,000 Jersey cows show an ay- 
erage production of 446.40 lbs. fat 
from 8,327 lbs. milk, with a percent- 
age of 5.361 fat; 22,900 Guernsey rec- 
ords show an average production of 
9,675 lbs. milk and 483.2 Ibs. fat; av- 
erage test 4.99. This includes all rec- 
ords up to January 1, 1927. 

When the Jersey records completed 
in 1926 are added to the above figures 
their showing will be improved some- 
what, as the average for all records 
completed in 1925 showed a produc- 
tion of 9,348 lbs. milk and 498.12 Ibs. 
fat; average test 5.329. The average 
Guernsey record completed during the 
same period runs 527.2 lbs. fat and 
about 10,250 Ibs. milk. 

As might be expected, the Guernsey 
being the larger framed cow is capa- 
ble of a little better average produc- 
tion than the Jersey. Likewise, the 
Holstein-Friesian, being still larger, 
is capable of still greater average 
production. We can compare breeds 
until doomsday as I have always 
claimed and each will remain of the 
same opinion to the end. Where the 
Jersey people fall way behind is in 
not going after the business. The oth- 
er fellow is not catching suckers as 
our friend, “Butterfat,” fears, nor will 
Mr. Main’s policy of live-at-home 
and advertise in “The Jersey Bulle. 
tin” bring about an increased demand. 
Advertise in the general farm and 
dairy papers and as you catch your 
suckers, hand each a dose of concen- 
trated “bait” in the form of your 
breed paper. What harm is it to go 
out after suckers and then educate 
them? We were all suckers to start 
with. Just don’t be a darn fool and 
try to play them for suckers after 
you have won their confidence. 

Virginia. A. G. INGHAM. 


The Sabbath 


Hoarp’s DairRYMAN:—In your is-- 


sue of Feb. 10 I note some curious 
articles on the Sabbath, rife with 
radical errors. In this article I de- 
sire to reply to Mr. Spicer of Illinois. 

Mr. Spicer tells us, seemingly so- 
berly enough, that ‘‘the Sabbath was 
for Jews only, and Gentiles were not 
allowed to observe it under penalty 
of death. The latter prophets al- 
lowed strangers, i. e., Gentiles, to 
keep the Sabbath with Jewish 
friends, but it was optional, not com- 
manded. In no place in the Old or 
New Testaments are the Gentiles or- 


dered to keep any day of the week as 


Sabbath.” 

I think this is the most glaringly 
absurd misstatement, as well as the 
inexcusable misstate- 
ment I ever saw in print. I wonder 
if the gentleman never read the 
fourth commandment. If not, I re- 
spectfully suggest to him that he 
give it his careful consideration. It 
tells us very explicitly who were 


' commanded to keep the Sabba 


Tee ee ae 


Mabel 25, 1927 27 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


Here it is: In it (the Sabbath) tH 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor: 
son, nor thy daughter, thy manse 
ant, nor thy maidservant, nor jj 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is wi 
in thy gates. Here the “stran; 
within thy gates,” who, according 
the man’s own admission means ‘§ 
Gentile, was just as pointedly ec 
manded to observe the Sabbath 
was the Jew. “Sabbath made °| 
for Jews?” 
I don’t know how it is in Thlini} 
but over here in Virginia quite 
number of our most respectable p} 
ple consider Jesus a very respecta 
authority on such quotations. 1f 
He say that the Sabbath was mi 
for Jews? Never. What did He si! 
He declared that the Sabbath 
made for man; and every Bible 
dent knows that throughout the | 
tire Scripture the word man as hi 


BOOKS 
FREE 


© A ws of the McLean County 
ystem of Hog Sanitation and how to 
make money on swine. @ Fencing 
Farms forProfit. (3) What17,000Farm 
Folks said about the Advantages of a 
Well Fenced Farm. (4) How to Test 
Fence Wire. (5) Heeyeng cae The 
first three were written by farm folks — 
and are chock full of practical s ee 
tions and money m: ing ideas. 

should readthene Maile fee postage 
paid. Send postal to-day. 


Red Strand — 
“Galvannealed”’ Fence 


is the choice of careful buyers. They 
know its coppered steel and heavier 
zinc ‘‘Galvannealed’”’ coating make 
“Red Strand”’ last years longer; that 
picket-like stays, wavy crimps, can’t- 
slip knots keep it straight, trim, tight; 
that full gauge, honest ‘weight add 
longer wear; that they pay no more 
for the extra years“‘Red Strand” gives. 
Ask your dealer for prices or write us. 


ina mak 

for the | 

COMPANY ; 
1799 Industrial 
St., Peoria, Ml. 


» want y: te ing: 
Write edat: or my Big 112- 
prices Parone on ‘ "buy. I ae ne a 


THE ‘BROWN "FENCE & & WIRE CO., Dent 7004, Clevel 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed d Wire, Paints and 
Factory to" You. We Pay the Freight. “I saved: 
4 says Geo. K, Walrod, Huron Count 
Don't delay, write today for FREE 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 256 Mi 


is a comprehensive term that in- 
udes absolutely every creature be- 
nging to Adam’s race. 

To illustrate, Jesus said to the 
mpter, “It is written, man shall not 
ve by bread alone but by every 
ord that proceedeth out of the 
outh of God. ”” Can any sane Gen- 
le imagine that the term man as 
re used by the Savior included no- 
dy but Jews? If he did, then it 
as tantamount to saying that no- 
dy would be saved but Jews. How 
yuld this suit our friend, Spicer? 
Virginia. L. L. Hicks. 


Louisiana in February 


Hoarv’s DAIRYMAN :—Perhaps some 
your northern readers would like 
have a little picture of Southern 
wisiana the first week of February. 
Roses in bloom (as they have been 
|‘ winter) ; ; clover in pastures abun- 
nt and about half bloom; Bermuda 
ass and other pasture grasses green 
d from 4 to 6 inches high. Tem- 
rature averages about 70° for the 
hours, So cows aré on pasture both 
y and night; vegetable shipping in 
ll blast with dozens of cars moving 
ym this parish ( OR nty) daily; the 
st strawberries a ré on the market 
d selling for 75¢ per pint basket; 
Ee crop of potatoes'recently dug and 
ting crop being planted; alfalfa 
out 12 inches high and will be 
jidy to cut by first of March the 
st, of six to seven cuttings. Corn 
jund all plowed and will be planted 
of February and first part of 
leh. Spring gardens planted and 
om dry cows and young stock 
ive had no grain or silage all winter. 
(Our winters are short and moder- 
, Summers long and also moderate 
ontrary to general impression 
ong people in the North. Our 
. temperature seldom goes 


; writer’s introduction to 
sithern Louisiana was about eight 
irs ago when around the first of 
ember everything was green and 
es grazing on good pasture. It 
ily seemed believable. 

Ds irying in Louisiana is still in its 
tincy although there has been rapid 
sides along that line the past two 
ree years. It is estimated that 
$40,000,000 worth of dairy 
cts are shipped into this state 
year, about $15,000,000 of 
is condensed milk. 

average quality of dairy cattle 
and the big majority of men 
ed in dairying is simply “milk- 
' ” knowing little about the 


in Southern Louisiana is still 
ly cheap and most of it very 
ia Southern Louisiana will 


ntil that time it is the land of 
a Opportunity.” 
ah C. W. Davis. 


" 


‘fh 


| ¥ Moses and Law of 
God Contrasted 
D’S DAIRYMAN:—That the ten 


utable will be quickly seen 
willingly admitted when the facts 
sclosed. The crime wave sweep- 
e world, wherein each offense is 
lation of one or another of the 
_ commandments, should make 
ly father and mother carefully 
DH Jer and anxious to learn the 
is pertaining to this vital question. 
j ie hateful deception that God’s 
0 commandments have been abol- 
aed nailed to the cross, has had 
r orld’ wide sowing and how horri- 
harvest, but the searchlight of 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


“The New and Finer 


Oakland announces an entirely new 


line of Pontiac Sixes, notably enhanced 
in beauty, incorporating numerous re- 
finements in design and carrying new 
low prices. 


New Fisher Bodies 


Never in any low-priced six have been 
achieved such commanding beauty and 
luxury as in this latest achievement of 
General Motors. Lendinglustertoeven 
the Fisher tradition of masterly crafts- 
manship, the new bodies by Fisher are 
longer, lower and superbly executed to 
the slightest detail. 


All New Duco Colors 


To emphasize their inherent smartness, 
all body types are finished in new com- 
binations of Duco colors. 


New Beauty and Style 


Pontiac Six beauty has always been 
outstanding. Butnowinthese newand 
finer models has been achieved not 
only new beauty but also an arresting 
rakishness—the results of a deeper radi- 
ator; larger, heavier, and more sweep- 
ing crown fenders; and more massive 


headlamps. Windshield pillars are 
narrowed to conform to the accepted 
custom-built vogue and to provide a 
wider arc of visibility. Window ledges 
are smartly recessed and finished in a 
contrasting color. 


Mechanical Refinements 


In addition, the new and finer Pontiac 
Six introduces many new features and 
refinements in engineering design— 
such as tilting-beam headlights with 
foot control, new transmission and 
brake levers, a clutch even smoother 
and more positive in action and an oil- 
sealed universal joint. 


Two New Body Types 


Two entirely new body types of charac- 
teristic beauty have been added to the 
Pontiac Six line. These are a dashing, 
youthful Sport Roadster, finished in 
Lucerne Blue, striped with Faerie Red; 
anda 4-passenger Sport Cabriolet, with 
Brevoort Green top and fenders, and 
body in Cherokee Gray, striped with 
orange to rival the vogue and smartness 
of the highest priced cars of the day. 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Sedan $775 Sport Roadster $775 Sport Cabriolet (4-pass) 


(With Rumble Seat) 


(With Rumble Seat) 


$835 


Coupe 775 LandauSedan 895 DeLuxeLandauSedan 975 


All prices at factory 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


on the situation will clearly discern 
long hidden truth and people every- 
where awakening to the fact that it 
was the law of Moses and not the law 
of God that was abolished at the cru- 
cification of Christ. 
Wisconsin. 


in teens which are disappearing daily, 
the murders, and the people being 
killed by reckless drivers? 

The next subject is a standard 
price for farm products the year 
around. For example, wheat, $1.50; 
eggs, 40 -cents. 

Next question to do away with 
Sunday ball games, movies, and 
dances. And wouldn’t it be better 
if our high school would read the 
whole New Testament instead of 
novels? 


J. E. LING. 


Timely Subjects 

Hoarp’s DairYMAN:—I have read 
letters of others which I enjoy. 
Every dairyman should take your 
grand paper. Here are a few sub- Let’s have a better immigration 
jects we should bring before Con- Jaw to stop the outlaws from other 
Sress. i countries coming here. Make each 

First is rural police. “Why, it will man and woman give his or her past 
cost more money,” some will say. history. 
But listen; in my own neighborhood Ohio. 
$500 worth of chickens were stolen 
last year. In my county alone over 
$5,000 worth of farm products were 
stolen last year. How about the girls 


PAUL GARTRELL. 


The way never to grow old and 
gray-headed is to die young.—Prov- 
erbs of Spain. 


Ss POWER 
Bact POWER 
“1 MILKER 


Writetoday for themostliberal Milkeroffer ever 
made—Saves you big money—320 Days Free Trial 
—10-year guarantee. Ready to milk when un- 
crated —No installation cost—no pipes—no 
special equipment—easy to use in any 


Comes hate pe apc toUse 


Tells you all about ro Ottawa 
Free Book hice names of owners 
—illustrated—answers every Maca af 

tion you can ask about milkers. ty "ss GN 

Let us send it to hacer te \ } < 
Write today. | 


Pittsburgh, Pi 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 


Advertised in Heard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


To paint costs less than not to paint. 


To paint with an all-lead paint costs 


least of all. Dutch Boy white-lead 


makes an all-lead paint. 


AY 
VW BAT paint shall iS 3 

Tuse on my farm \SRy 
buildings? How Yy ” 
should it be used on wood, 
concrete, stone, plaster, 
stucco? What colors are 
best inside my house and 
out? 

If these questions puz- 
zle you, as they do many 
others, take advantage of 
the facilities of our De- 
partment of Decoration. 
Ask any specific ques- 
tions. Individual service 
will be gladly given. As 
a starter, send for our 
booklets— ‘‘ Handbook 
on Painting” and “ Dec- 
orating the Home.” Write 
to our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. 


Boston, 800 Albany Se. 


Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 


Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 


St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. 


San Francisco, 485 California Se. 


Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave, 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 7 


With this Handy Farm Mixer 
you can make your own perma- 
nent improvements out of ever- 
lasting concrete and save about 
half the cost. 


You can put in new walks and steps, 

make feeding and well platforms, put in 

' concrete floors in your chicken and hog 

houses, stables and cow barns—make 

dozens of improvements that materially 

add to your convenience and to the value 
of your farm. 


The “Handy” will thoroughly mix a 
whee! barrow load per minute. All metal 
construction—lasts for years. Can be op- 
erated by hand or with small engine. 
Used also for mixing slops, washing root 
crops—useful the year around. 


You will be surprised at its low cost. 
It will actually pay for itself on a job 
or two, 


If your John Deere dealer can’t supply 
you, write us. 


A Booklet Full of Helpful 
Suggestions—Free 


“One hundred and one farm uses for 
concrete’ points out many ways for 
profitably using concrete on the farm. 
Write to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 

. and ask for booklet MS-914. 


bare 


BUY FROM 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


the Cream 


The United States bowl is precision- 
built. Through a lifetime of use it can be 
depended upon to put in the cream can 
every ounce of butterfat it is scien- 
tifically possible to separate. 

he close skim—plus marvelous ease of 
running and easy cleaning, make the U. 
S. the standard QUALITY separator— 
year after year. 

Yet it costs no more than the big-pro- 
duction machines that cannot observe the 
same standards of PRECISION. 

Seven sizes. Motor or gas-engine pow- 
ered. Prompt shipment from eight ship- 
ping points. 


VERMONT MACHINE CO., Inc. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 


Tangier Peas and Hungarian Vetch 


Cc. L. GRIGGS, OREGON 


ANGIER peas and Hungarian 

vetch, two of the most popular 

crops introduced by the Oregon 
Experiment Station in many years, 
are finding great favor with dairymen 
in the Willamette Valley and the 
coast section of Southwestern Oregon. 
In the valley section, Hungarian vetch 
is supplanting hundreds of acres of 
common vetch for all forage purposes 
and for seed production as well, being 
better adapted to the cold valley soils, 
aphis-resistant, of a better quality for 
hay, and yielding about the same 
amount of hay and more seed per acre 
than the common vetch. Thus far, in 
the Willamette Valley, Tangier peas 


TANGIER PEAS : 
County Agent C. R. Richards inspects Tangier peas grown on upland on farm 


George Hampton, Coos County, Oregon. 


are grown mostly for seed purposes 
but it is expected that the crop will be 
used considerably for summer silage 
“when the cost of seed is less and the 
possibilities of the crop better known. 

In Southwestern Oregon, particu- 
larly Coos County, the two crops are 
largely supplementary for each other, 
as Hungarian vetch will thrive where 
the Tangiers perish. Take, for ex- 
ample, the farm of A. R. Kay, who 
was largely responsible for the intro- 
duction of Hungarian vetch to his 
neighbors. On the high land along 
the bank of the Coquille river which 
borders the Kay farm, the Tangier 
peas thrive, while farther back from 
the bank on land which would be un- 
der water at high tide, if it were not 
for tide gates, the Hungarian vetch 
seems to be superior. : 

Six acres of Tangiers were sown on 
the riverbank land in October last 
year, three of which survived the 
winter’s floods. When the crop from 
this three acres was put in the silo in 
July, the measured depth of. settled 
silage showed a yield of more than 20 
tons of silage per acre. The other 
three acres of the field were replanted 
in March to Tangier peas and yielded 
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almost as much silage when haryes 
in August as the first field. The o1| 
apparent advantage, according to J}, 
Kay, was that the fall sown land coyj 
be plowed and planted to corn for 
fall green feed. The silage from thi 
fields, when fed, was of good qual) 
and eagerly eaten by the dairy he}, 
Unlike Hungarian vetch, Tang} 
peas do not make a particularly fis 
quality of hay as the stems are {j 
long and coarse. Neither are th; 
very desirable as green feed, fo 
same reason, as several Coos Coury 
farmers have found during the p 
season. However, on some of th 
land where the stalks do not grow 


rank, an abundant yield of me 
quality hay is obtained. Ge 
Hampton was one of the farmers 
grew Tangiers on hill land last 
mer, and says that while he had a 
job harvesting them as a hay 
his cows ate them well after they 


ton’s neighbor, J. B. Moomaw, pl 
the crop for soiling purposes an 
tained a large quantity of green fe 
from a very small area. C. E. Schri- 
der prefers Tangier peas for ensilé 
Hungarian vetch for hay, and is 
perimenting with Japanese millet as) 
soiling crop. Mr. Schroeder’s ni 
bors humorously allude to this far 
the ‘‘League of. Nations,” and in¢ 


the Oregon Experiment Statio a 
Hungarian vetch can be grow 


climate no more severe than th 
Western Oregon. <A considera’ 
market is developing for Orego 
in California. Previously a 
many cars of purple vetch seed 
been shipped into the southern 
for planting as a green manure 
in the citrus orchards. Purple 


a rather uncertain seed producer, 
» many farmers are turning to 
ungarian vetch and Tangier peas 
hich yield more seed and are equally 
iluable as a green manure crop. 
Regarding Tangier peas and their 
sospective usefulness, G. R. Hyslop, 
gronomist of the Oregon Experi- 
ent Station, says, ‘‘We consider the 
angier peas a very satisfactory 
lage crop for regions where there is 
yather mild, moist growing’ season, 
id where there are no extremes of 
ld, unless there is adequate snow 
ver. It appears that the Tangier 
as are sometimes injured by severe 
eezing and thawing, even though 
e temperature does not get very low. 
would hesitate to plant them where 
e temperature is sustained at as 
w as 10 to 13 degrees Fahrenheit. 
* course, Tangier peas will stand 
bstantially lower temperature when 
ere is adequate snow cover. 

“J think there is a real possibility 
¢ the Tangier peas in the mild sec- 
ms of Western Washington and the 
ast section of Oregon, some of the 
ations in Jackson and Josephine 
‘unties in Southern Oregon, and in 
ite a good deal of territory in Cali- 
mia. There is doubtless a great 
al of very good growing country for 
3se crops in the _ southeastern 
tes.” 


ointers on Alfalfa Culture 


Hoarp’s DAairyMAN:—“My experi- 
ce has taught me that the depth of 
ting is a big factor in getting a 
ind of alfalfa,” says Arthur Jewett 
Ingham County, Michigan, ~.ex- 
litor of the grand champion bale 
alfalfa hay at the International 
ain and Hay Show at Chicago in 
25. “From one-half to  three- 
wths of an inch deep is ideal. 
ien planted at a depth of an inch 
/more the results are not satisfac- 
” 

iy. 

[t pays to have the alfalfa seed bed 
in and well packed before seeding, 
jording to Mr. Jewett. A sweet 
lis absolutely essential for success 
Lit is well to make the acidity 
t before seeding than be sorry af- 
ee Where alfalfa has never 


m grown before, Mr. Jewett ad- 
3s inoculation. After a few years 
ya good rotation in which alfalfa 
sincluded, inoculation will not be 
Vessary. He regards it as a good 
jn to mix in a little alfalfa when 
(ding other grasses. In this way 
tew alfalfa field may be more easi- 
secured. 

More alfalfa growers fail because 
unadapted seed than from any 
ier cause,” says Mr. Jewett. A few 
ve less in price for the southern 
Jopean seed has tempted many 
fi to purchase it instead of hardy 
\thern seed. Such seed may ac- 
Uily fool a person by coming up 
ker, showing much promise, but 
2 a cold northern winter the 
Ntake is discovered. 

/Ithough he has kept fields of al- 
fa for as long as 12 years, Mr. 
@ett believes it a good plan to keep 
ls not longer than five years. 
er grasses are bound to creep in 
” rather than fight them, it is bet- 
to seed a new field. 

ebraska. H. H. Braear. 


: 
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_ Grading in Canada 
OARD’s DarrYMAN:—In the mat- 
“>of improving quality, we are mak- 
rapid strides in Canada. All but- 
and cheese intended for export 
t be graded by government grad- 

d sold on this grade. The cheese 
ries and creameries are now 
ly paid for their product on the 
Tament grader’s certificate. In 
» when grading was commenced, 
ations for Canadian and New 
and cheese were about on a par. 
Canadian cheese began to 
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The New 


$1085 


f. o. b. factory 


De Luxe Light Six 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


e 


Quality and Value without an Equal . 
in the whole $1000. Field 


By long odds the most distinguished motor 
car ever introduced into the $1000 field, this 
new Nash De Luxe Light Six is also the most 


remarkable performer. 


Along with its notable beauty and classic 
body craftsmanship it has the vital superi- 
ority of a 7-bearing crankshaft motor—the 


ultra-modern type. 


That gives you a superlative advantage over 
the standard 3 or 4-bearing motor in the way 
of matchless quietness and phenomenal 
smoothness thruout the full range of speed 


and power. 


Colorfully finished in exquisite blue lacquer, 
with the lighter body shade contrasting 
smartly with the darker tone of upper body 


lead and this lead has been increased 
year by year until, in 1926, according 
to J. A. Ruddick, Dominion Dairy 
Commissioner, the average premium 
on Canadian cheese was .68 cents a 
pound. On our total output of cheese 
this amounts to $1,000,000. “If we 
make the best of our opportunities we 
have nothing to fear from competi- 
tion,” observes Mr. Ruddick. “Fair 
competition is a good thing and the 
proof of that assertion lies in the fact 
that Canadian dairying has made 
more real progress in the last five 
years than in the previous twenty.” 
The progress referred to by Mr. 
Ruddick was achieved by a revolution 
in our methods of securing higher 
quality. Previous to five years ago, 
education was the prop relied upon to 
maintain quality and improve it. 
Farmers were given oceans of good 
advice but no financial incentive to do 
better. Also, producers were well 
aware that the indifferent five or ten 
per cent could do more to lower qual- 


_ ter on the same basis. 


and fenders, and enhanced with a wealth of 
refinements and appointments it stands out 
as a motor car value clearly above and be- 


yond comparison. 


The attractiveness of the interior is enriched 
with a walnut finished instrument board and 
window ledges and choice upholstery of gen- 
uine Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet. 


Headlamps as well as cowl lamps are exe- 
cuted in the bullet design. The steering wheel 
is of real Circassian walnut. There are bump- 
ers in front and bumperettes at the rear, and 


a motometer surmounts the winged radiator 


the price. 


ity than all the rest could do to prove 
it. All the educational effort was not 
wasted but results were never in pro- 
portion to the effort expended. Then 
a movement started on the Prairies to 
buy cream by grade and sell the but- 
Improvement 
in quality of creamery butter was in-~ 
stantaneous. From making the poor- 
est butter in Canada, the western 
creameries were soon making the best. 
The movement spread to the East and 
now practically the whole of Canada 
buys cream from the farmer and sells 
butter according to its quality. The 
same principle has been applied to the 
sale of cheese and with the same 
results. 

Canada. F. E. EL.is. 

Tourist—“Brothers! We’ve climbed 
to the top of this mountain to see the 
view and we’ve forgotten the glasses.” 

Scottish Guide—‘Och! Never mind, 
there’s nobody aboot. We can just 
drink oot 0’ the bottle.” 


cap. 4-wheel brakes and 5 disc wheels are 
also included as standard equipment within 


(5055) 


One Lever Locks 
~ £ 2to $50 Cows 


i A 
mS 
{ ‘Derai ds |) 
greatest 
AR time-saving con- 
EQUIPMENT venience ever invented 
_in barn equipment is 
the West Bend Automatic Stanchion with 
locking, releasing lever—the original, lev- 
er-operated, swinging stanchion. Costs 
no more than ordinary stanchions that must 
be closed and opened singly by hand. It 
also assures safety in locking up or releasing 
cows. One throw of the lever locks or re- 
léases the entire row of cows, controls from 2 
to 50stanchions. Cow stops are operated at 
the same time, guiding the cows into the 
stanchions. Enthusiastic owners everywhere, 
Write today for big freecatalog showing copy. 
plete line of West Bend Barn Equipment’ 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT C 
West Bend, Wis. Syrécurs N. ¥. 


Write nearest office, Dept. A 


Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 


live stock with an ad on our Special Oppor- 
tunities Page. 
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Eacw year finds a larger quantity of both veg- 
etables and fruits in the market. The change that 
has been made in production of these crops is very 
noticeable, and it is due to the fact that dieticians 
urge larger consumption of these products and that 
people are more able to buy them. No diet is con, 
sidered complete without vegetables, fruit, and 
milk. 

We were forcibly struck by noting in a March 2 
report of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture that the daily movement is around 100 cars 
of celery, 25 of tomatoes, and 12 cars of strawber- 
ries from Florida; 200 cars of lettuce from the 
Imperial Valley in California; and 75 cars of 
spinach from Texas. 

Since people are consuming more fresh veg- 
etables, fruit, milk, and other dairy products, they 
have less doctor bills and are enjoying better 
health. 


A DAIRY PILGRIMAGE 


The first dairy pilgrimage took place last year 
when a number of members of various national 
dairy organizations and delegates of the American 
Dairy Federation went to Washington, D. C. The 
purpose of this pilgrimage was to become better 
acquainted with the work of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and especially that of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

The second annual dairy pilgrimage will take 
place this year April 26, 27, and 28—that is, these 
are the dates set for a trip to the United States 
Department of Agriculture and to review the work 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry and such other 
bureaus as time will permit them to visit. Any 
person interested in dairying will be a welcome 
pilgrim. 

We believe there is an advantage to the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry in having people in- 
formed as to what the United States Department 
of Agriculture is doing for the welfare of agri- 
culture. It is well to have a clear understanding 
of the work of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. In 
no other way can we receive full benefit of the 
many good things being done for the dairy indus- 
try by the federal government. 


THE COW WENT WRONG 


An editorial in the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, 
entitled ‘‘The Judge Went Wrong,” emphasizes a 
practice of the show ring which we believe is in- 
jurious to the development and breeding qualities 
of dairy cattle. The editorial goes on to say: 
*“Where one follows the fair circuit it is quite evi- 
dent that the reason for placing the same animal 
in one to three different positions at different 
fairs, is not so much the judgment of the judge 
as the condition of the animal.” ; 

Anyone who has made a study of dairy animals 
knows there is a slight difference in condition of 
any animal from day to day and especially so if 
the animal is put in an abnormally high condition. 
This invariably requires excessive feeding and 
such animals are very likely to have a decided 
slump in condition. A situation of this character 
immediately reveals that the show ring is permit- 
ting the feeder and, we might add also, the man 
who exhibits the animals to have too large a part in 
determining awards of the show ring. In other 
words, we judge condition, the skill of the man 
who feeds and handles the cow, rather than the 
merit of the animal. 

Here is a sentence taken from the editorial in 
question which indicates to us that we are over- 
conditioning our dairy show cattle: ““A cow placeu 
well up in the aged cow class early in the day, but 
when the same cow came in the Advanced Register 
class later on she placed down. This was a case 


s of the same judge and practically the same ani- 


mais.in the class, but a difference of a few hours 
in the condition of the animal.’ 

It is evident that this cow was overconditioned 
and was receiving more feed than she was capable 
of handling. While the cows will vary in their ap- 
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pearance from day to day they do not vary in ap- 
pearance in a few hours, unless attempt is made to 
put them in the highest bloom and flesh. This very 
often means hiding defects which mislead the 
judge. Surely such practices as this can not con- 
tribute to a better type of dairy cattle and larger 
producers—the real purpose of the show ring. 


McNARY—HAUGEN BILL 


In our issue of March 10 we gave liberal ex- 
tracts from President Coolidge’s veto message of 
the McNary—Haugen bill. We did this that our 
readers could have opportunity to determine for 
themselves whether or not the President’s reasons 
for vetoing this measure are sound. 

It seems to us that those who think such legisla- 
tion is sound and would assist in placing agricul- 
ture upon a proper basis should take the time to 
point out wherein the President’s arguments are 
faulty or do not properly present the facts. News- 
papers or persons who condemn the President’s 
action by glittering generalities and prejudicial 
statements should be requested to point out, step 
by step, any misstatements they find in his message. 
Anyone can say that the President’s veto message 
was “long and detailed,” “prepared by many 
hands,” and “unsound.” And, moreover, that the 
McNary—Haugen bill would bring relief to agri- 
culture. Not one of these statements is an argu- 
ment for or against the message or the bill. 

The critics of the President should analyze his 
arguments and show wherein they believe he has 
misrepresented the McNary—Haugen bill. Fur- 
ther, they should outline how the McNary—Hau- 
gen measure will operate in handling the various 
crops whose surpluses it proposes to store or ex- 
port. For example, how would the approximate 
surplus of 500,000,000 bushels of corn of 1925 
have been handled? In 1914, nearly 51 million 
bushels of corn were exported and less than 10 
million imported. In 1924 we exported less than 10 
million bushels of corn and imported about one- 
half as much. The McNary—Haugen bill made 
provision for storing surplus, but its chief pur- 
pose was to export surplus. It occurs to us the 
proponents of this legislature should carefully work 
out just how our surplus corn will be handled, as 
well as all other crops covered in the bill as basic 
commodities, 

The dairy interests are solving their marketing 
problems. Dairy products are stored in peak of 
production by co-operatives, corporations, and in- 
dividuals, and sold during periods of low produc- 
tion. This stabilizes prices and helps prevent over- 
production. New markets are being opened up for 
dairy products; poor cows are being sold to the 
butcher. For two consecutive years there has been 
a decrease in the number of dairy cows. Dairy in- 
terests have not been able to discover any plan 
that will permit overproduction and still maintain 
reasonable prices for dairy products. 

It is our opinion that if the McNary—Haugen 
bill had become a law, prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts which it considers ba_ic would have advanced 
temporarily. This would have stimulated produc- 
tion, notwithstanding we have seen statements that 
good-prices do not increase production. This sort 
of reasoning is childish. Every farmer knows that 
high prices sooner or later increase production and 
low prices decrease production. 

We cannot comprehend how the McNary—Hau- 
gen bill would be permanently beneficial to agri- 
culture unless acreage could be controlled. There 
is a difference between seasonable surplus and 
acreage surplus. The McNary—Haugen bill might 
be made to operate in handling seasonable sur- 
pluses, but how it could be operated to handle un- 
limited production passes our understanding. Since 
none of the proponents of this measure have out- 
lined how it would operate, we, of course, cannot 
direct ourselves to a discussion of the plans they 
may have in mind. 

If the proposal were to work as those favoring it 
think it would, prices of the basic products, which 


e 
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' efitted. By increasing production, surplus wi 


_ure were asinine and neglectful of the sel 
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include corn, wheat, rice, pork, and cotton, wel 
advance. This means higher prices for food we 
be paid by the entire population and only 4 
third of the farmers would receive increé} 
prices. Dairy farmers would pay more for | 
feeds they buy as well as for many of their fo| 
They would receive no benefit from this legislat} 


fae fi 


but it would cost them much money. i 


dS i 
Unless acreage were controlled, farmers PLOK( 
ing these basic crops would not in the end be }; 


increase and the extra cost of handling it y 
wipe out the increased returns received for 
crops marketed at home. The McNary—Hay 
measure would mean cheap foods and feeds 4 
foreigners; higher prices for these products } 
chased by our own people; and ultimately wi 
prove disastrous to those whom it proposes 
help. | ‘| 

If prejudice and selfish interest only are t 
considered, those representatives in Congress ° 
voted for the McNary—Haugen bill voted to ]) 
den the dairy farmer with added cost of produe) 
and no benefits. Organizations like the Wisc 
Farm Bureau Federation that endorsed the 1 


terests of dairy farmers, to say nothing of ti 
lack of study and understanding of the propi 
legislation. If it were good legislation, the dit 
farmer might well have contributed his sharii 
paying increased prices for his feed that agrij 
ture as a whole might benefit. But we are f 
convinced it would in the end produce no beif 
for the grain grower, yet would have increased} 
production cost of the dairy farmer. 
We commend the President for his’ ve 
the real interest of agriculture as a whole andf 
dairy industry in particular. We suggest agaiit 
our readers a careful analysis and considera) 
of the President’s message. Do not allow the! 
of sectional and business prejudice to close 
eyes to reason and calm judgment as to wha 
proposed measure would do. 


WATER BUCKETS 


It has been shown by tests that when cow: 
water kept before them so they can drink 
time they desire, they produce more mil 
when watered once or twice per day. 

The results of an investigation, carried on 
Bureau of Dairy Industry of the U. S. Depa 
of Agriculture, show that cows gave 3 pe 
more milk when water was kept before the 
when watered but twice per day. When ¢ 
water but once per day they produced 4 per iil 
less milk than when permitted to drink a 
These comparisons were made under favo: 
conditions. It is plain to anyone who h 
served how cows are watered, and especi: 
cold weather, that keeping water before the 
increase the production of milk more than 4 
cent. ee 

Anything as cheap as water and as essé 
should be furnished to cows in abundance 
times. The quantity of water which a co 
consume depends upon the feed she is r 
the amount of milk she is producing, t 
perature of the water, and the weather. V 
cow is given dry feed she will drink mo 
than when given succulents. The cow nee 
water if she is fed large quantities of roots 
may go a day or two without drinking wh 
100 pounds of roots per day. No sensible m 
ever, will depend upon the feed to supply h 
with water or require the cows to drink w 
verse conditions. i 

The best way to water cows is to keep the 
before them so they may drink whenever tk 
thirsty. The cow, \in reference to her wa 
quirements, is a better judge than her own 
is one instance when a man should not 
feminine judgment. 


Hoard’s Dairyman frequently refers to sweet 
clover as being a very good pasture crop for dairy 
i cows. I am persuaded to give it a trial. In plan- 
g my acreage I need to know more about how 
“many cows an acre of the crop will carry and 
| how long this will supply satisfactory pasturage. 

f " Clarinda, Iowa. W. A. R. 


Some-data on the carrying capacity of the 
| white biennial sweet clover have been collected by 
Ww. J. Fraser of Illinois. Fourteen farmers report- 
ved pasturing cows on sweet clover the first fall af- 
te it was sown in the spring with small grain. 
These farmers had 170 acres of the pasture and 
they pastured 271 cows, or 1.6 cows per acre for 
I average period of 1.7 months; .63 of an acre 
ea a cow during this time. 


Twenty-one farmers reported on pasturing 
Byect clover the second year. They had 266 acres 
by the crop on which they pastured 388 cows or 
}1.46 head per acre for an average period of 3.9 
| months; .69 of an acre supported a cow for this 
time. These 21 farmers turned out on an average 
April 29 and took their cows off the pasture on 
the average August 26. By this time the growth 
in the small grain stubble of the new seeding is 
large enough to be turned on and it would 
carry the cows for a period of 1.7 months. Thus, 
/ by. combining the old and the new crops, one is 
able to get between 5 and 6 months’ service. 

|_ These figures are averages—not of a large num- 
ber of farmers, but of enough to be fairly accu- 
rate. We have seen a good sweet clover pasture 
cond year) carry aS many as 3 cows per acre 
om May first until the first of August. We have 
een the fall growth (first year seeding) cut near- 
2 tons of hay per acre. These observations 


| what ideal conditions. Unless one determines 
ht from the beginning to have good sweet 
ver he is likely to be disappointed. If he suc- 
Beds in getting good pasture, he will be some- 
what astonished at the service it will give. 


“Color Does Not Indicate Production 


I have a red and white Guernsey that gives milk 
testing only 3.5 per cent, and have fawn and white 
cows that test 5 per cent. Does the color of the 
sow make the difference? What is the difference 
etween a Jersey with a black tongue and black 
ints, and a Jersey with a light colored tongue and 
ight colored points? 
{. oachdale, Ind. J. R. M. 
There is no relationship between the productive 
Bbacity of a cow and her color. The amount and 
butterfat percentage of her milk is not associated 
with color, except as a certain color has become a 
marked family or breed trait and this family run 
. relatively high or low in test. 


Because a Guernsey cow may be red and white 
‘no indication that she will produce milk of a rel- 
atively low fat content. In the particular case 
d, it is very likely that the ancestors of this 
‘and white cow were normally low testing ani- 
ls and that they happen to be red and white is 
iy incidental. We know of many red and white 
uernseys that test relatively high for the breed 
os if statistics were available, it would probably 
iow that just as large a percentage of red and 
ite Guernseys test high as there are fawn and 
white that test high. The highest testing Guern- 
‘sey in a certain herd in this vicinity happens to be 
.red and white Guernsey. Her color comes main- 
\ly from the breeding on her sire’s side as her dam 


| 
} 


*s average. Some of the lower testers will oc- 
mally test for a month or two under 4 per 
it, but this is rather unusual, 
< father was a breeder of pure-bred Jerseys 
y years ago and we well remember the empha- 
ra that was then placed on a black tongue. In- 
sed, this was one of the first things that buyers 
uld look at in purchasing a cow. Another thing 
ota was looked for at that time was the length 
the switch. This was merely a breed prejudice 
was not in any way related to the productive 
ility of the cows in question. There is no basis 
‘the belief that a Jersey with a black tongue or 
jwith a long switch will produce any more milk 
jthan one with a white tongue. The same is true in 
jregard to the other color points in the animal. 
| In the past there was a considerable prejudice 
nst Guernsey cows with dark noses. Despite 
fact that in the show ring the dark nose is not 
¥ a 


» 
. * 


are given to show what can be done under some- . 
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discriminated against in the giving of prizes and 
it is not now included in the Guernsey scale of 
points, there still remains some prejudice with 
some buyers against a Guernsey cow with a dark 
or smoky nose. As time goes on, we believe this 
prejudice will evaporate because it has no real re- 
lationship in indicating the possible productive 
capacity of the cow. 


Cane, Kafir Fodder, Alfalfa 


The following feeds are available at prices in- 
dicated; ground kafir grain, 80 cents a hundred; 


' bran, $1.65; cottonseed meal, $2.00; linseed meal, 


$3. 50; corn gluten feed, $2, 5% "alfalfa meal, 
$1.45; alfalfa hay, $21. 00 a ton; cane and kafir 
fodder, $8 a ton. 

The cane and kafir fodder is all the roughage 
we have on the farm. Can buy alfalfa hay 2% 
miles away for $21 a ton. We feed all the cane 
fodder and ground kafir fodder the cows will 
clean up. Would you advise buying the alfalfa 
hay at the price indicated? What concentrates 
mixture would you advise for feeding with the 
cane and kafir fodder? With this roughage and al- 
falfa hay? 

Amarillo, Texas. J.J. R. 

The cheapest source of total nutrients is from 
the kafir grain and the cane and kafir fodder. 
This combination does net make a desirable ration 
for dairy cows for three reasons; first, it is too 
low in protein, meaning that the cows would have 
to consume more than they actually will consume 
if enough protein is taken to meet the require- 
ments; second, the combination would, in all prob- 
ability, become somewhat unpalatable in which 
case the amount of nutrients consumed would 
not meet the requirements; third, the ration is 
too low in mineral substances. 


The ration may be improved in the following 
ways: first, by adding alfalfa hay to the roughage; 
second, by adding just enough blackstrap molasses 
to the cane and ground kafir fodder to make it 
palatable; third, by making a concentrates mixture 
suitable for the roughage; fourth, by supplying a 
simple mineral mixture. 


At the prices given, leaving out the kafir grain 
and fodder, the alfalfa hay is next to cottonseed 
meal in supplying protein cheaply; it is the cheap- 
est source of total nutrients, cottonseed meal be- 
ing second. It is advisable to buy the alfalfa hay. 
By adding this to the roughage and by improving 
the palatability of the cane and kafir fodder by 
the addition of molasses, one has a roughage com- 
bination that will tempt cows to eat maximum 
quantities and thereby get a greater portion of 
the nutrients from the cheapest feeds. 

In the event the alfalfa hay is not added then 
we would by all means advise using the molasses 
with the fodder. This roughage with molasses will 
need a concentrates mixture containing between 
18 and 20 per cent of digestible protein. Such a 
mixture could be made of 400 pounds ground 
kafir grain, 200 pounds bran, 200 pounds cotton- 
seed meal, 100 pounds each linseed meal and 
gluten feed. This mixture contains 18.7 per cent 
digestible protein. 

If alfalfa hay is included with the fodder and 
molasses added to the latter, a concentrates mix- 
ture containing between 11 and 13 per cent of 
digestible protein is suitable. Such a mixture could 
be made of 500 pounds ground kafir grain, 200 
pounds bran, 50 pounds each cottonseed meal and 
either gluten feed or linseed meal. 

If alfalfa hay is not included with the roughage 
a mineral mixture composed of equal parts of bone 
meal, finely ground, high calcium limestone and 
salt should be fed. With the feeding of liberal 
amounts of alfalfa hay along with the fodder it 
becomes a question as to whether there is need for 
mineral supplements. No harm can be done by 
feeding the mixture given and it is likely needed 
for the heavier producing cows. 


Weight of High and Low Test Milk 


Is there any set weight that a gallon of milk 
should weigh? How much difference can there be 
between the weight of one gallon of Jersey and 
Holstein milk? What would be approximate dif- 
ference in weight between one gallon of Holstein 
milk and one gallon of 3.5% cream? 

Priest River, Ida. Leu. 

There is no legal weight for a gallon of milk, 
but it is generally estimated as averaging 8.6 lbs. 

A gallon of Holstein milk will weigh from 8.58 
to 8.6 lbs. as compared with a gallon of Jersey milk 
that will weigh from 8.6 to 8.62 lbs. This indicates 
that a gallon of Jersey milk will weigh from one- 
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fourth to four-tenths of an ounce more per gallon 
than will a gallon of Holstein milk, the extreme 
difference being two-thirds of an ounce. A gallon 
of 20 per cent cream will weigh 8.43 lbs., the 
weight per gallon decreasing slightly as the test 
increases. For instance, 25 per cent cream will 
weigh 8.39 lbs. per gallon; 30 per cent cream, 8.35 
lbs.; 35 per cent cream, 8.31 Ibs.; and 40 per cent 
cream, 8.28 lbs. 


It will be noted cream weighs less per gallon 
than does milk, yet the high testing milk weighs 
more per gallon than does the low testing milk. 
This apparent discrepancy is due to the fact that 
in normal milk testing from 3 to 6 per cent, the 
solids not fat increase along with the test. This 
overcomes the lower weight of the extra fat in the 
milk and the influence of the solids not fat is 
greater than that of the fat. The higher testing 
milk, therefore, has a higher specific gravity and 
will weigh more per gallon. On the average, a gal- 
lon of skimmilk will weigh 8.63 lbs., but a gallon 
of skimmilk from normal milk of high test will 
weigh more than a gallon of milk from milk of 
low test. A gallon of skimmilk produced from milk 
testing 3 per cent will weigh 8.59 lbs. as compared 
with a gallon of skimmilk from milk testing 6 per 
cent weighing 8.64 lbs. 


Estimating Corn For Silage 


I would thank you to advise in your usual 
prompt manner what amount you consider I owe 
my new tenant. 

Tenant grew 12 acres of corn on his own land 
at his expense, he snapped 68 bbl. of corn for his 
own use (corn measured with husks on) from 6 
acres. The remaining 6 acres was not snapped. 
The entire 12 acres was then cut, hauled, and put 
in my silo. We shared even the expense for cut- 
ting, hauling, and filling silo, including meals for 
men, tractor, oil, etc. 

We have entered into an agreement for this 
tenant to work my farm on equal shares and I 
wish to reimburse him for my share or 50% of the 
ensilage that I am to furnish from said silo. 

Silo is 12’x30’ or 32’ and after ensilage was in 
same for 3 weeks it settled down to 26’ height. 

Ashburn, Virginia. C. A. H. 


There is no satisfactory method of estimating 
the value of corn in the field when it is to be used 
for silage purposes. However, we offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to a rather rough method 
of estimating these values in this case: 

A 12-foot silo filled to a settled depth of 26 feet 
would contain approximately 56 tons of silage. 
If this silage is of good quality, a ton of it would 
be valued at one-third the value of a ton of hay in 
the mow; if it is of only fair quality, it might be 
worth only a quarter of the value of a ton of hay. 
However, assuming it is of good quality and hay in 
the mow is worth $15 a ton, the silage would be 
valued at $5.00 a ton in the silo. There is no 
standard costs for harvesting a crop of corn and 
filling a silo. From such reports as we have, it 
would appear that this would amount to not 
over $1.50 a ton even when proper charge is made 
for the use of the silo itself. If this figure be ac- 
cepted, the corn in the field would then be valued 
at $3.50 a ton. The 56 tons of silage would, 
therefore, indicate a value of $196 for the corn 
as it stands in the field. 


Another method of estimate is to assume that 
the 68 barrels of corn contained some 200 bushels 
valued at 75 cents a bushel. This would amount 
to $150 as the value of the ear corn on six acres. 
The corn stover has about 25 per cent of the value 
of the ear corn, which would indicate a value of 
about $37.50 for each six acres. This would in- 
dicate a total value for the standing corn, or, 
rather, for that portion of the corn that was put 
into the silo, of $225. The actual valuation would 
vary from this according to the local price for ear 
corn and whether the barrel of snapped corn was 
equal to three bushels of merchantable corn as 
considered in this estimate. 

If the above estimates are at all applicable, it 
would indicate that the tenant has supplied ap- 
proximately $200 worth of corn. Under the usual 
share agreement, the tenant is supposed to supply 
one-half of the purchased feed. There is due him, 
then, $100 for your half of the feed he has sup- 
plied. That these estimates might do substantial 


justice to the tenant is indicated from the facet’ 


that, including the snapped corn he has had for 
his own use, this tenant would secure roximate- 
ly $30 an acre for his corn. In thé 1924 federal 
report, we find that the average cost of growing 
an acre of corn in Virginia is estimated as being 
$27.53, with a yield of 21 bushels to the acre. 


y 
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What. is. the difference between a 
snake and a bed bug? 


Answer: A snake crawls on its own 
belly. 
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A COW CALLING CONTEST |Are you feedin 


(Gare O B-o-s-s, C-o-0-0 B-o-s-s! 
The hills of dairyland ring with 
the echoes of this musical call 
summoning the herd from refresh- 
ment to labor. ’Tis milking time! 
C-0-0-0 B-o-s-s, C-0-0-0 B-o-s-s! 

Now the scene changes to a beauti. 
ful park on the shores of Lake Win- 
nebago. ’Tis a day in July, 1926. 
Great crowds of country and city 
folks are gathered for the third an- 
nual Winnebago County, Wisconsin, 
dairy day picnic. A cow calling con. 
test is in progress. 

Though the scene has changed the 
actors have not, for they are the 


and Avery C. Jones. The calls were 
judged on volume, musical effect, and 
enticing qualities. Harold Tucker 
was declared the champion cow caller. 

Six other prizes were awarded in 
the following order: Warren Miracle, 
William Nelson, W. H. Schultz, Mrs. 
Ferdinand Pansie, Robert Jones, and 
C. F. Davey, When the lady con- 
testants began broadcasting to imag- 
inary cows, a bit of humor was intro- 
duced in the shape of a canvas cow 
manipulated by two farmers who 
gamboled up to the platform. 

There are three breed associations 
in Winnebago County—Holstein, 
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DAVEY, JONES, SCHULTZ, PANSIE, NELSON, MIRACLE, TUCKER 


same pastoral peoples who for gener- 
ations have been chanting C-o-0-o 
B-o-s-s, C-o-o-o0 B-o-s-s! The same 
fervor and feeling emanate from their 
vocal organs, perhaps more, for they 
are engaged in competition. 

Corn belt farmers may have their 
hog calling contests, but for dairy 
farmers the cow calling contest’s the 
thing. Many veterans of the cow 
yard were entered that day in what 
County Agent Gus Sell said was the 
first event of its kind ever held in 
Winnebago County. 

Three judges were selected for the 
contest—T. G. Brown, A. T. Hennig, 


Guernsey, and Jersey. Formerly each 
held its own annual picnic. Now, in- 
stead of competing with each other 
to see which can stage the biggest and 
best, they co-operate, getting together 
to make one big dairy day. Last year 
all previous records were broken 
when more than 6,000 people attend- 
ed. 

An old fiddlers’ contest, the enroll- 
ment of new members in the three 
breed associations, an address, “Pinch 
Hitting in Dairying,” by A. J. Glover, 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, and a 
baseball game were other features on 
the day’s program. 


New Alfalfa Facts 


We used to think that lime and in. 
oculation about told the whole story 
but more recently we have come to 
learn that phosphates are often bad- 
ly needed to make alfalfa yield to its 
highest. capacity. This does not mean 
to say that phosphate is needed every- 
where, or is as generally needed as is 
lime. Furthermore, there are no sim- 
ple soil tests by which we can tell 
how much, if any, phosphate the land 
may need as we can so easily do in 
case of lime. 

One of the surest ways to find out 
if the soil needs phosphate is to try 
a sack or two on an acre of our grain 
or corn. Phosphates generally make 
a big showing on barley and wheat, 
and often in oats, provided the soil 
lacks in this ingredient. 

On heavy soils that have an ample 
quantity of lime in them, alfalfa can 
be started in corn by sowing just pri- 
or to the last cultivation. However, 
this method is almost bound to fail, 
unless the corn is planted thin— 
check-rowed at not more than three 
to four kernels per hill. The corn 
should be of an early maturing kind. 
The fields should be thoroughly well 
cultivated to eliminate most all weed 
growth. The alfalfa should be sown 
at a somewhat heavier rate of seeding 
than is ordinarily used. Generally, 
eighteen to twenty pounds per acre 
are sufficient. 

On my father’s farm we estab- 
lished, this past season, seventy acres 
of alfalfa with this method and every 
acre is a decided success. George 
Marr, a near neighbor, has estab- 
lished some eighty acres of alfalfa in 
the past two years, largely by seeding 
in corn. On heavy soils with ample 


lime and with the precautions men- 
tioned, this method of seeding is giv- 
ing reasonable success. 

Another way of getting alfalfa and 
sweet clover started is to pasture off 
the nurse crop of oats. The cows are 
turned in when the oats are about 
ready to head out. It is generally best 
to turn in at least six to ten head 
per acre, so that the oats will be eaten 
down rapidly and not to let the cows 
remain in the grain field after they 
are filled up and begin to lie down. 
This is the time to turn them out in 
the regular pasture, otherwise they 
will waste much of the grain and may 
injure some of the alfalfa. This con- 
venient way of handling the grain 
crop eliminates a great deal of labor 
and, at the same time, provides pas- 
turage—L. F. GRABER, Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. 


World Record Ayrshire , 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—You give the 
world Ayrshire record holder as Nel- 
lie Osborne of Elm Shade. I would 
call your attention to the fact that 
another Canadian cow, Betsy Wylie, 
last year beat her record for butter- 
fat. The latter’s record is 21,805 
pounds milk, 1,103 pounds fat, aver- 
age test 5.06 per cent, as compared 
with 23,223 pounds milk, 1,003 
pounds fat for Nellie Osborne. Bet- 
sy Wylie was owned and tested by 
Samuel C. Crockett of Nova Scotia, 
and was sold by him at the Toronto 
Royal Winter Fair last November to 
the Glen Campbell Stock Farm of 
Ontario. Her bull calf—then 15 
months old—was sold at the same 
time and has since been purchased by 
Capt. J. C. Dunwaters, a well known 
Ayrshire breeder of British Columbia. 

British Columbia. A. H.Corron. 
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the right Sa lt | 


AN agricultural ex- 
pert, after a series of tests, 
found that when stock goes with: 
- out salt it is not long until they 
take on a haggard appearance, 
the coat roughens and loss -in. 
weight and productivity follows. 


Livestock needs salt to be well- 
conditioned and efficient. But 
you must feed them salt they 
will eat. An untouched salt | 
does no good. 


Feed your farm animals Dia-| 
mond Crystal Salt. It is pleasant, 
to the taste and free from inpur. 
ties. The stock will eat it—all 
they need; instinct tells them 
when to stop. Diamond Crystal 
Salt always makes better ‘hina 
better producers. 


There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for live- 
stock, for curing meats, for table 
and for cooking, for canning, for! 
butter and cheese-making. Be 
sure to ask for Diamond Crystal 
at the store where you trade.  ~ 


“Te Salt thati até Salt” 


Diamond 


iY 


ENSH 


Freel 4 


a 
We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker salt 
and the interesting booklet,**101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt, e without _ 
cost or obligation to you. yi 


DIAMOND Cavenne Satt Co., 
Dept.1171, St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send me, free, trial package and boc 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


To Standardize Milk 
e Ordinances 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In order to 

stimnlate interest in securing for 
West Virginia a better milk supply, 
Dr. Clarence E. Smith, associate milk 
specialist of the U. S. Public Health 
Jervice, has come to West Virginia 
jor a three months’ visit during 
which a state-wide milk campaign 
will be waged. The adoption of 
standard milk ordinances is being 
sxonsidered as the first and most im- 
yortant step in getting proper local 
assistance to the representatives of 
jhe state departments which have to 
Jeal with this problem. 
Statistics show that 5,008 children 
qnder 5 years of age died in West 
Virginia in 1925, of which number 
nore than 3,800 were under one year 
#£ age. More than 1,400 of the chil- 
jren under two years of age died of 
vauses. attributed to diet—in other 
words, milk, since that is the common 
lies under five years although not 
ised nearly as much as it should be. 
[hese few figures point out the tre- 
nendous importance of the milk prob- 
em in West Virginia and, of course, 
n all other states. High infant mor- 
ality and poor milk supply always go 
yand in hand. 

Under the new standard milk ordi- 

ance, which it is hoped that West 
Jirginia cities will adopt, the local 
jealth officers will inspect and grade 
il dairies supplying milk in their lo- 
talities. To provide Grade A milk the 
lairy must have three feet of light- 
ng and 500 cubic feet of air space for 
‘tach cow, solid sanitary flooring, 
yainted or whitewashed walls and 
‘eiling, clean barnyard and milk 
‘oom, sterilized utensils, and yearly 
iealth certificates for all employees. 
n addition, all cows must pass a tu- 
verculin test and a physical examina- 
jon. 
' The local health officers of all cities 
idopting the ordinance will work in 
lose co-operation with the state milk 
nspector. 

The standard milk ordinance start- 
din Alabama in 1923 when the 
iealth authorities of that state re- 
juested the federal authorities to as- 
ist them in working out a uniform 
rogram for the state. This was done 
ind in 1924 an effort was made by the 
J. S. Public Health Service, looking 
@ a standard milk ordinance for the 
lation. Louisiana adopted the ordi- 
iance only to find that more than half 
f the milk used by New Orleans was 
‘upplied by her neighboring state, 
Mississippi, and asked that they certi- 
y all their dairies supplying milk to 
Yew Orleans. The result was that 
Mississippi passed the standard milk 
irdinance giving protection not only 
o Louisiana but to her own people. 

_ Under the present plan, the dairy 
interests of the state are working 
jand in hand with the state officers, 
ealizing that the proposed milk or- 
‘mance is based on right principles 
ind that it makes a greater demand 
or their product. This is proven by 
he fact that the National Dairy 
Jouncil endorses the U. S. Public 
‘lealth Service program. 

| West Virginia. Ross B. JOHNSON. 


Cows Eat Subsoil -~ 


Tam feeding corn silage, alfalfa 
ay, a 24 per cent protein concen- 
tates mixture, minerals, tonic, and 
ult to my cows. They persist in eat- 
ig subsoil. What is the cause of 
lis? 

How much feed value is there in fod- 
er that has been out all winter when 

/ 18 ground fine and fed to cows? 
|-ow does it compare with comn silage 
ut in at the proper stage? 

' Wadsworth, Ohio. Cc. E. D. 
‘We are unable to ascribe a cause 
or the cows that seemingly crave 
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INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCK 


Big-capacity, low, easy-loading 


for all lo 


International 3-ton Truck in the 
dairy business, owned by Harry 
Marsh of Carlisle, Ia. 


Eighteen farmers at Swift Current, 

Sask., Canada, are using Interna- 

tional Speed Trucks, with grain 
bodies, as above. 
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something they apparently are not 
getting as indicated by their eating 
subsoil. We offer the following sug- 
gestions concerning the ration fed: 
(1) If liberal quantities of alfalfa 
hay are eaten daily (8 to 12 lbs. per 
cow) one does not need a 24 per cent 
protein concentrates mixture to prop- 
erly balance the ration. A mixture 
containing 12 per cent is more suit- 
able. (2) If possible we would find 
out what the mineral mixture is com- 
posed of, if this is not already known. 
A mixture supplying calcium, phos- 
phorus, sodium, and chlorine, such as 
would be had in equal parts by weight 
of salt, bone meal, and finely ground 
limestone (high in calcium and low in 
magnesium), is all that is needed, es- 
pecially when such a good legume hay 
as alfalfa is being fed. (3) Cows that 
are fed corn silage, alfalfa hay, and a 
grain mixture suitable for such 
roughages do not need a tonic. 

We could not say definitely how 
much food value is left in corn fodder 
that has been out all winter, though in 
comparing it with corn silage on the 
dry matter basis the silage would be 
much higher than the fodder. Cutting 


ee | HILLOALe| 


Begin this year to 
Profit with this Truck 


HEN you come to buy the motor truck that will put your-farm hauling 
on a fast modern basis, remember that INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
is equipped to help the farmer as no other organization can! 


International Trucks range from the light International, the %4-ton “Special 
Delivery,” up to the big 5-ton Heavy-Duty unit. They include the most com- 
plete line of Speed Trucks on the market, both 4 and 6-cylinder, for 1% and 
1%-ton loads. If the truck you want is a handy, economical, long-lasting truck 
for loads of moderate size, one of the Speed Trucks will suit you to a “T.” 

International in every size is a quality truck—big value at its price. Bodies 
for every kind of farm load, comfortable riding, with sturdy chassis and ample 
dependable power for hauling loads over road and field. 


Then, SERVICE! You know International Harvester service —it is 
rendered in fullest measure to International Trucks. We maintain 126 Com- 
pany-owned Motor Truck Branches and Service Stations in the United States, 
a wonderful organization of service ready to help any owner meet any emer- 
gency. Branches and dealers always close at hand. 


Haul your loads four times as fast, do each half-day’s hauling in an hour 
—so you can get back to your fields and livestock where your profit is waiting 
to be made. Let an International help you. Write us for a Catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. gs mara Chicago, Il. 
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or grinding the corn fodder would not 
increase its food value, except as it 
would induce cows to eat a larger 
proportion of it, and thereby reduc- 
ing the waste. Cutting or grinding 
does not convert.a roughage to a con- 
centrate, increase its digestibility, or 
reduce the percentage of fiber; it 
helps to get more of it through the 
cow. 


SAVE 40% | 
ON PAINT 


FACTORY to YOU 


aint direct from 
fifty year old paint manufac- 
turerand save money. High- 


Buy your 


LOW PRICES = USE ATOUR RISK 


Before buying House, Barn Paint or Roof 
Coating getour prices. Wepaythe fretght. Use 
partoforderat ourrisk. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Writetoday for colorcard and prloes J 


PARA PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 
3351 East87th St. . Hst.1876 Cleveland, Ohio 
make you pure 
woolen goods — 


blankets, robes, 


wool batts for quilts, knitting yarns, pants, 
shirts, flannels, etc. 

Send for free sample folder. 
Tf you have no wool send to our mill for 
Consumers’ Selling Price List. 

MERRILL WOOLEN MILLS co. | ‘ 
Dept. 120 MERRILL, WISCONSIN 
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Folks 


There’s your folks and my folks 
The best folks that be; 

Better folks than our folks 
No one ever sees. 

Treasure them so tenderly 
Let their hearts divine 

Folks is blessings, heavenly, 
When they’re yours and mine. 

Soon the Sea o’ Life’ll sweep 
Some o’ them away; 

Your folks ’n’ my folks 
’s slippin’ every day. 

Fill their hearts with sunshine 
Pump ’em fuller yet! 

Milk o’ human kindnesses 
Never hurt a pet. 

Treasure them so tenderly 
Let their hearts divine 

Folks is blessings, heavenly, 
When they’re yours and mine! 

(Copyright, 1925) —I. A. KIMBLE. 


Send your wool 
to us and we will 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer— 
It Helps Us . 
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Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
,ferating it with the 
Chilly King’ Prevent 
fosses from sour: 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
cures its thorough 
aeration, Simply 
built. Easy to 
clean—no filth- 
catching corners, 
Milk dows in a 

thin film - like 


per 
cent 
efficient. Sizes 
for all- sized f” 
herds. Write 
for catalog. 
THE H. H. MILLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 


Chas, Skidd Mfg. Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 


10 


Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and particulars of how Dr. 

ay Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainers 
help you get Grade “‘A”’ test and 


Te Sst more money for your milk. 


_ Itis the only Strainer made that’s guare 
anteed to strain 100% clean. Our 10 Day Trial Test ene 


ables you to prove it at our rlsk—your money back if it 


fails to remove ALL the dirt. Thousands in use — two 

sizes 10 qt. and18 qt. Sold by dealers everywhere. (5) 
PURITY STAMPING COMPANY 

Dept.Q5 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


DR.CLARKS @ 
Purity 
MILK STRAINER 


Which Cow Pays? 


You need an easy, quick way to weigh 
milk and test for butterfat by the Bab- 
“ eock method. On the best dairy farms, 
you'll find the 


Hanson scaie 


Loose pointer sets anywhere 
on dial fo offset weight of pail. 
Readings in tenth of pounds 
make figuring easy—and large 
dial with distinct figures and 
graduations insures correct- 
ness. Sturdy steel construc- 
tion. Guaranteed accuracy. At 
better dealers—or order direct. 
Sent prepaid onreceiptof price. 


HANSON BROS. SCALE 
COMPANY 
500 N. Ada St.,Chicago, Ill. 


high 
honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 


Strictly grade milk wagons, built upon 
log showing styles for every requirement. Suitable 
terms and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 
equipment. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P. O. Box E DEKALB, ILL. 


| ALWUZ-0N 

LIVESTOCK 
The ‘strongest Ear Tag on the market. Easily 
attached’ in one operation. Sufficient space 
for name, address and number. 

Write for free samples 

Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wks., Inc. 

240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


Ass’n. Report - 


‘High Herd Average 


State Association No. of Ave. Ave. No. of Ave. Aye. Owner 
Mo. cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Ida. Gooding- Jerome Jan. 659 590 25.8 H. 7 1206 45.5 H. Greer 
Minn. Pope Co, * a 307%, 568 23.2 H.-S. 18 1043 36.4 A. J, Wigner 

Ae St. Louis Co. * Feb. 806 583 23.1 G. G. 4 980 45.4 M. Francisco 
Kan. Harvey Jan. 138 740 32.0 G. H. 18 740 L. Vetter & Sons 
cs Reno Ce, 322 642 25.1 R. H. 8 1115 40.9 A. M. Davis 
Va. Bot.-Roanoke Ks 364 622 24.9 J.-G. 11 686 39.1 P. W. Pettit 
Ind, Spencer-Perry Co.* _”” 287 «6610 27.0 R. H. 6 1155 38.3 G. Hafele 

ze Spencer-Perry Co. * Feb. 269 531 24.9 G. 25 679 35.7 Shrode Bros 
Wash. Lewis Co. * Jan. 323 834 «35.2 R. H. 17 1333: 45.2 H. Bouchard 
Penn. Carbon-Lehigh * de 431 754 26.9 H. 19 1254 44.2 . L. A. Zimmerman 
Tenn. Hamilton Co, Feb. 607 506 23.3 G. od. 46 587 28.6 Derwent Farms 
Vt. Lamoille Valley be 5387 ASL 19K6 M. 4 706 32.2 W. B.Hadley 
Ti. Hancock-Adams Jan. 488 518 22.6 R. A. 30 1089 37.2 Rice Bros. 

mt Ogle Co. Feb. 431 687 24.6 R. &§ 1250 46.3 J. Hemingway 
Wis. Glenwood <4 520 23.9 M. 23> 1021. 39.1 L. Draxler 

fe Spring Valley * i 410 597 23.9 G. G. 13 807 34.9 B. Olsen 

rt Endeavor Jan. 421 645 23.7 G. H, 9 1129 37.8 H,. Landgraft 

ee Maiden Rock * ae 404 1242 29.1 G. H. 18 1419 52.8 M. Solveson 

ef Stanley-Thorp * 4 480 603 23.5 R. H. 22 1075 38.6 W. H. Krause 

ie Mad.- Valders en 382 646 25.8 J. 14 830 42.9 H. Vogt 

Bn West Bend 4s 402 721 27.5 G. H. 17 +1298 42.0 A. Heindl 

ne Westby * Feb. 342 642 17.4 G. J. 10 975 46.5 J. B. Wemmer 

< Algoma, x 407 751° 31.7 G. G. il 8 37.3 J. Jacobosky 

" Ced. -Grafton 3 311 843 30.0 G. H. 8 1607 68.5 W. Buth 

ae Cicero-Bl. Creek * “y 391 514. 19.8 G. 16 795 34.9 A, Brusewitz & Son 

ne Sparta * #3 338 603 24.9 G. 15 742 35.4 C. Hertson 

ae Waukesha Co. Be 553 25.4 H. 17 «(1144 «41.1 F. Funk & Son 
Mich. Mecosta-Remus * Jan. 217 592 27.6 G. H. 6 1342 48.7 P. Schipper 

er Freeport-Barry * ad 150° +766 30.6 R. H. 8 1491 49.7 A. D. Miller 

oe Miss,-Falmouth * «gf 205 589 21.9 H. 9 1487 49.9 A. DePinter 

i Macomb 2 * a 257 610 24.0 R. H. 5. 1239 46.3 E, Burmann 

ee No. Antrim a 222 472 22.7 J.-G. 6 862 41.9 L. Kent 

ii Reed City * Za 238 489 22.0 G. H. 11 999 39.3 A. E. Madale 

sd So. Kent * ‘2 263 592 25.5 R. G. 7 714 «36.6 E. Ruehs 

oh Leelanau Co, * itd 214 417 18.1 G. 6 798 36.2 W. G. Kirkpatrick 

a Kont-Gr, Rapids Feb. 354 674 24.7 G. G. 799 40.3 R. Holmes 

e Ott.-Allendale * eg 223 «622 «23.7 R. H. 11 1322 44.8 R. P. Knooihuizen 

of No. Allegan * Ys 164 731 28.3 R. H. 7 1251 42.2 W. Frey 

ss No. Wextord mY 187 396 18.0 M. 12 766 31.6 F. Budahl 

<i Ott.-Jamestown * oe 240 716 28.4 R. H 14 1074 38.0 A. Kroost 
N. D, Burleigh Co. * oe 418 611 22.9 3G 16 946 34.6 ¥F. Splonskowski 
SD. | Day * e 400 453 18.0 H. 9 891 35,1 L, A. Philbrook 


* Retest rules followed. 


Varying Cream Tests 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—“It does not 
matter what kind of milk you run 
through a separator as long as the 
cream screw is set to a certain point, 
the test will remain the same!’ This 
emphatic statement is often heard in 
a gathering of farmers. Why would 
it not be so? The cream screw is set 
to regulate the test. Cream is cream! 


A member in the Leelanau Asso- 
ciation of Michigan had this same 


it is generally known that best re- 
sults are obtained from a 38 to 40 
per cent test. 

WALTER G. KIRKPATRICK, Tester. 


From Loss to Profit 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Among the 
improved and improving herds of the 
Endeavor Association of Wisconsin is 
one which is very prominent. As I 
started the year last February, I 
found a mixture of all kinds of 


Monthly State Summary Table 


No. of 
No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separators 
State Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow Test- Over Cows 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .05% culled 
aK be Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Idaho Jan. 9 9 3,695 26.8 30.4 64.4 186 25 24 
Utah ig! 5 5 2,554 Pappa 28.6 52.6 81.4 30 
Indiana “ 30 23 7,703 22.3 27.6 47.9 86.3 
South Dakota ” 10 10 21.6 25.6 47.0 4118.5 34 
Wisconsin iF 160 146 57,893 22.4 783.3 764.8 7111.2 1374. 146 729 
Michigan a 102 74 19,005 25.0 $84.4 55.9 7113.0 148 


*Includes dry cows. 7+Retest rules followed. 


discussion with his neighbor across 
the road. It so happened that he 
had Jerseys and his friend had Guern- 
seys. This was a typical chance to 
try it out. To get a disinterested 
person to do it, the tester of the lo- 
cal association was chosen. The milk 
of both herds was run through the 
same separator and the cream screw 
was not touched. Both herds were 
tested to find out the average test. 
The cream from both morning and 
night of each herd was mixed and a 
sample of cream was taken from each 
herd making a composite sample. 


The average test for the Jerseys 
was 5.9 per cent for milk and for the 
cream 54 per cent. The average test 
for the Guernsey milk was 4.7 and 
for the cream 45 per cent. The Jer- 
sey milk tested one-half per cent 
more than the Guernsey, and the Jer- 
sey cream tested 9 per cent more. 


This shows that the rich milk has 
a much higher cream test than a low- 
er quality. This should teach us to 
set our separator cream screw ac- 
cording to the average test of our 
herds each month. As our test in- 
creases or decreases, we should regu- 
late our cream test accordingly as 


cows, poorly fed, and not bringing 
any profit at all in the herd of Walter 
Moss. There was even a loss of 
$21.83 for that month. Mr. Moss 
was quite depressed by such low 
standing but started at once weeding. 
Seven of the cows had gone when I 
came for second time and the herd 
was almost even in feed cost and 
value of product. By culling and 
then buying some Jerseys he succeed- 


EIGHTY MICHIGAN COW TESTERS ATTENDED THE ANNUAL CONFE 
AT EAST LANSING DURING FARMERS’ WEEK 


ed in getting better and 
sults. 

It took a long time to convin 
him of the paying propositiom off 
so-called high-priced feeds, but: im 
ninth month he made a real trialiy 
bran, cottonseed, and oil meali 
the end of the last month: his He 
cleared $84.88 instead of $21.83) } 
low feed cost, the herd consisting 
12 cows, instead of 19 in the k 
ning. 

The figures in his herd boo 
backed by cream checks. It wa 
convincing talk about the: value 
cow testing that let us findi 
days the missing farmers to mak 
good work go on for a second! 
of cow testing. Nes pa 
WILL BopEKER; Test 


betti 


Write the C. T. Au 
Hoard’s Dairyman, for our ¢ 


offer to testers for manthly, 


annual reports. 


Mr. A. CGC. 
Michigan ¢ 
has set the > 
complishment f 


testing association members up 
100 per cent use of pure-bred sj 
At present the rating is 90 per 
of the 2,600 members using pure 
sires. 
3. Sectional meetings will be 
during the spring and fall mon 
4, Kach tester is going to ende 
to have two safety bull pens © 
among the members of his cow 
ing association. Plans have been 
nished each tester. These may 
built as a demonstration or as d 
personal work by one or ano 
member. At any rate this is a § 
that each tester will try to live 
this coming year. = 
5. The alfalfa acreage whicl 
nine-tenths acre per cow under 
in Michigan cow testing associati 
will be increased to one acre per 
under test if possible. Likewis 
sweet clover acreage is due fo 
largement. At present there 
three-tenths acre per cow under 
and it is desired to increase th 
five-tenths acre. ee 
6. Each tester will endeavor 
make greater use of the Michi 
Record of Performance. With 
entries in the first volume cove: 
nearly two years’ work and 1,050 
tries in the second volume co 
the year 1926, it may be possible 
have a larger number entered 
1927. ae 
7. Each tester will keep furth 
formation about the testing as 
tion results in a log book furn 
him by the Dairy Department, . 
gan State College. - 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


A Decided Preference for 


DE LAVAL 


by members of 


ie the United States there are approximately 

22,000 members of cow testing associations 
—the most progressive group of dairymen in 
the country. | 


Each cow testing association is in charge of 
a competent tester who weighs, tests and re- 
cords the milk from each cow, and frequently 
tests the skim-milk from the cream separators 
of the members. The testers know exactly what 
each separator does and are in an ideal posi- 
tion to observe the work of milking machines. 


Reports recently received from approxi- 
mately 35% of all the cow testers in the United 
States show that of all the members using 
cream separators and milkers 


60.8% use De Laval Separators 
28.7% use De Laval Milkers 


A remarkable showing, not only on separators but on 
milkers as well, in view of the fact that most of these De 
Laval Milkers have been put in use within the past six years. 


The reasons for the greater use and popularity of De 
Laval Separators and Milkers are simple. The Babcock 
Test proves the De Laval Separator skims cleaner. Years 
of use prove it gives longer and better service. The milk 
scale and production records prove the De Laval Milker 
The watch proves it milks in less time. 


In the long run De Laval Separators and Milkers are by 
far the most economical. They pay for themselves. See your 
De Laval Agent or write the nearest office below for full 
information. 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blivd. 


De Laval Separator Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 
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What a Few Cow Testers Say: 


I will state that, according to my 
knowledge, De Laval Milkers and Sepa- 
rators are the best and the cheapest in 
the long run. 


During the past two years’ work in 
this association I have made numerous 
skim-milk tests and find the De Laval the 
only one which can be relied on to skim 
with 1-100 of 1% under good conditions. 


I find that on the average De Laval 
Separators skim closest, last longest and 
run the easiest of any make I have come 
in contact with. Ninety per cent of all 
tests made on De Laval Separators run 
-02 per cent or less. 


In my experience with milk separa- 
tors, I have found the “De Laval’ to be 
the most practical, economical and efli- 
cient of any separator in existence. 


De Lavals are very efficient—skim- 
ming to less than .01 per cent and never 
over .03 per cent, are easy to clean, op- 
erate and maintain. 


In all my experience around cows and 
their owners, I have seen numerous 
makes of milking machines used and 
these discarded for one reason or anoth- 
er, but I have never seen a De Laval 
Milker discarded. All the De Lava) 
users are well satisfied. 


The De Laval Milker users are very 
well satisfied with their machines, and 
can talk praises for them. Only yester- 
day a dairyman using a De Laval milk- 
ing machine said if he had to get along 
without his milker, he would sell his cows. 


The common remark heard among 
members regarding their De Laval milk- 
ing machine is this: “Take my machine 
away and you can also take my cows.” 
I have never heard any complaint of dis- 
satisfaction among De Laval patrons 
about their milkers or separators. 


The experience in other associations 
leads me to believe the De Laval is the 
most satisfactory milker for the average 
farmer. There are no adjustments to be 
made. There are very few farmers who 
can or will take the proper care in ad- 
justing the speed of a milker. The con- 
sequence is that soon they “cuss” the 
machine and quit using it. I have yet to 
see a De Laval system lying idle on a 
“going” farm. 


I test the separators in my association 
every month, and the De Laval certainly 
doesn’t lose in a comparison with other 
separators. Have a few rather ancient 
De Lavals which are still running good 
and skimming as low as 1-100 of 1%, 


After five years of cow testing, I will 
say that both De Laval Separators and 
Milkers are the best of all makes that L. . 
have seen in operation and have always 
boosted for both machines, rade 
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“PELOUZE” 
New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 tbs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
‘Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dis- 
} tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify ‘“Pe- 


. UV. louze.”’ If they haven’t 
$4.51 No,D.120 it order direct. 

Ne. D. 60 $6.50  PELGUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
$5.50 \y Prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chieago, 


Mix tz: Concrete 


Write today for free gift, low-price 

offer on the old reliable KWIK - MIX 
curved-blade mixer on skids. Batch-a- 

minute, perfect mix, assuring everlast- 

ing, hard-as-rock construction, 


KWIK-MIX 


Hand or motor power, 
pays for itself ina single job 
making floors, fence posts, 
grain bins, water troughs, silos, 
etc. ake money working for 
neighbors. Write your address 
on edge of this page, tear out 
and mail to us for free offer. J 


Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 
1014 Cieveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Soy Beans for Dairy Cows 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—For the last 
12 years farmers of Shelby County, 
Kentucky, have been failing to grow 
red clover. This failure has now 
reached a point where farmers are 
becoming much alarmed about the 
unproductiveness of their soil. Al- 
most every farmer who has not limed 
his land will tell you that he has 
wasted hundreds of dollars, buying 
and sowing red clover seed during the 
past 12 years. 

In a dairy county like this, which 
used to be even more of a dairy coun- 
ty than now, legumes are very es- 
sential for successful dairying. How- 
ever, almost all farmers were slow to 
find a substitute for clover. This 
may have been responsible in part 
for Shelby County’s losing her reputa- 
tion as the “Jersey Isle of America.”’ 


Some change had to be made and 
many of them took up with the south- 
ern cowpea until the seed went so 
high that prices were prohibitive. 
Through the publicity of the crops 
specialist, Mr. Kenney, of the College 
of Agriculture, a few were learning 
about soy beans. When I came to 
this county in 1925 several farmers 


were already sowing soy beans. About 
3,000 bushels were sown in 1924. 
One seed dealer was asked to handle 
soy beans and he said, “Not me! I 
have 12 bushels of those things that 
have been here two years and the 
farmers of my community won’t sow 
them.”’ That same year his people 
did sow 250 bushels. 

The necessity of inoculating the 
soy bean in order to have success was 
where the farmer left the track. 
Most all men expected two things, a 
soil builder and a hay crop. At the 
same time if they failed to inoculate 
they did not get either and were dis- 
appointed. In the beginning soy 
beans were sown with millet and with 
Sudan grass and cowpeas. It was a 
common sight to see 10 to 15 acres 
of growing soy beans, uninoculated 
and yellow. In addition to not under- 
standing inoculation, it was a com- 
mon mistake to buy poor varieties 
and old seed with low germination be- 
cause it was cheap. This resulted in 
more dissatisfaction. Field meetings, 
demonstrations, and publicity were 
the means of overcoming opposition 
and to popularize soy beans. 

In 1925 the farmers sowed about 
5,500 bushels and their cows, horses, 


$1495 
j Cash 
f.o. 6. Milwaukee 


Convenient terms 
can be arranged 


These ew Features 
double Tractor Life 


: : Amazing important improvements 


_ By using 4simple devices to keep grit away from 
. metal bearing surfaces, Allis-Chalmers has done 
’'a great thing for the tractor farmer. 


’ Engineers say these steps should double the 
“useful life of a tractor and make big cuts in 

farming costs. Double tractor life! Twice the 
«years of useful service. And at a new low price. 


»-» Ample power to handle every job comfort- 
ably. Easy on operator, easy on tractor, easy 

_on pocket-book. Does it pay? Send the coupon 
., for facts which enable you to judge for yourself. 


'»ALLIS-CHALMERS MEG. CO., Tractor Division 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Branches: 


FARGO, N. D. 


WICHITA, KANS.. 


By centrifugal action and 
forcing through an oil- 
soaked mattress, every par- 
ticle of dust and grit is re- 
moved from carbureting air. 


Oil Purolator 


Oilis cleaned and purified 
45 gallons an hour, remov- 
ing every atom of dust and 
dirt. This prevents enor- 
mous amount of wear for 
lubrication is with clean 
oil entirely. 


Air Washer 


Spark Arrester and 
Muffler 


Insures quieter, more comfort- 
able operation with no danger 
of flying sparks. 


Gas Filter 


Fuelcannotcarrygritto 
cylinders or pistons, for 
every drop is cleaned 
and filtered. 


TRACTORS 


that was successful.in saving his h 


‘tobacco sticks about four feet 1one 


‘hay this year. 


March 25, 1927 
sheep, and hogs were fed upon thi 
fine hay. The problem of overcom 
ing opposition was no small one, a 
because the farmer hated to give u 
his clover. Some farmers would sa 
beans ruined the land; others woul 
claim that stock would not eat th 
hay; but the truth bore fruit’ 
pushed its way to the front. Man 
farmers have not learned yet wher) 
beans should come in the rotation, 
quite a few will follow soy beans wit 
corn or let beans follow tobacco 
wheat which is not the best practice 

The original idea was to gro 
beans for cow feed, but this last yee 
cheaper seed caused them to brane 
out. Seventy acres were sown ani 
plowed under as a green manur_ 
crop. Twenty-five acres were sow) 
for seed and the great bulk of th 
balance was grown for dairy cows 

The average yield of soy bean ha 
in Shelby County is about 1% ton 
per acre—this includes the thin sal 
poor seedings, and poor stands. WwW 
have in our borders about 18,001 
dairy cattle. To feed these on so: 
bean hay would require 12,000 acres 
or 18,000 bushels of seed annual 
This indicates that a good many o) 
our dairy cattle still know what timo} 
thy hay and sorghum cane tastes lik 
—which is true. “g 

Mr. W. A. Newton seeded thirt 
acres of Virginia Browns for seed - 
30-inch rows and purchased a litt 
Giant harvester to save them with 
But the fall was so wet that he cou 
not get to the field but one-half da; 
Only twenty bushels were saved. H 
is now harvesting his crop with hog 

Mr. B. A. Thomas had 120 a 
harvested for seed and saved abo 
1,000 bushels. The hogs are harves 
ing some of his beans also. Only 80 
bushels of beans produced in thi 
county will be for sale this year. 

Shelby County farmers have no 
learned that the right variety of so 
bean hay is an excellent substitut 
for red clover in feeding dairy cow 
and are becoming reconciled to i 
use, as would be indicated by the fac 
that they sowed 9,000 bushels 
1926. This is a 200 per cent incre 
in 8 years and we plan to hold th 
with a small increase until alfalt: 
will take the place of soy beans fo! 
our 18,000 dairy cows. 

The difficulty of saving soy b 
hay in rainy weather is always : 
problem but not nearly so big a prob! 
lem as saving cowpeas, for be 
have a much lower water content 
cure more rapidly. Often much com| 
plaint is made about the high pric 
seeding an acre and then running 
chance of losing the hay in a 
fall as was true here the past ve 
years. To meet this problem, I foun 
Roy Miller using a method in 192 


during rainy weather. He used threc 
placed them in a wigwam position 
tying top together and cocking ei 
to ten rake swathes to the coc 
around and over these sticks. Th 
beans were mowed down in the m¢ 
ing and were allowed to cure th 
way. This method was widely pub 
lished in our county this fall and 
hundred or more farmers saved thei 
hay in rainy weather that would h 

been lost otherwise. Mr. Joe Ti 
nor reported the method to hav 
saved him many dollars’ worth 


Kentucky. H. P. JAcKSO 


Tuberculin Test Require 


In a study of 250 municipal 
ordinances, the Bureau of Dair 
finds that one-fourth of these citie 
require that all milk, whether raw ‘ 
pasteurized, must be from tubercl 
tested cows. Three-fourths of all 
ordinances require that all raw 
must be from tuberculin tested ¢ 


- News From Washington, 
‘ [Special to Hoard’s Deliymati] 


Washington, D. C., March 10— 
‘The daily press has carried the big 
news stories about what Congress did 
and did not do in its final days, but 
perhaps without emphasis on one im- 
portant omission which temporarily 
paralyzes the effort which was made 
successfully to protect United States 
dairymen against the importation of 
unsanitary milk from foreign coun- 
tries. The Lenroot—Taber Milk and 
Cream Import restriction bill was 
passed and signed by the President, 
but the appropriation which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture must have to 
put the field agents at work to en- 
force the Act, failed in the second 
deficiency bill which was killed in the 


Senate filibuster. 

The result of the failure to secure 
this appropriation, unless some other 
rvound-about way is found to secure 
the money, will be that the proviso 
which was added to the bill in its final 
hearing in the Senate becomes opera- 


tive, and the secretary is directed to 
issue temporary permits, so all milk 


and cream will continue to come in 
as heretofore. 
' The administration of the act is 
placed in the hands of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and by him has been 
delegated to the Bureau of Chemistry 
which handles all of the so-called 
“pure food” laws..-On July 1, this 
work all passes to a new administra- 
tion, to be known as the “Food and 
Insecticide’? Administration. The 
Bureau of Dairy Industry will not 
have anything to do with administer- 
ing this act, except that it has been 
called in by the secretary to assist in 
preparing the necessary rules and 
regulations which are to be issued. 
The determination as to whether or 
not there is any money which may be 
made available for this purpose, now 
that the Second Deficiency bill carry- 
ing the necessary appropriation has 
failed, is under consideration be- 
‘tween the secretary, the budget offi- 
cer, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Besides filibustering the second de- 
ficiency bill to death, incidental to 
killing off the Reed Senatorial Elec- 
tion Investigating Committee and the 
Boulder Dam proposition, Congress 


its last ten days of work, and then 
accepted the President’s veto with- 
out a chance or an effort to vote on 
the veto. 


The National Dairy Union reports 
‘that news has been received of very 
favorable progress toward better 
oleomargarine legislation in Nebras- 
ka and Iowa and of an effort toward 
‘a similar law in Missouri. No news 
has been received here of the effort 
‘that was contemplated in Tadiana to 
get a bill through to replace the one 
‘passed, and then lost—or perhaps 
stolen before it was signed-——at the 
last session ‘of the legislature. 


Tf all of the cottonseed oil used 
in oleomargarine last year had been 
paid for in cash, so the cotton grower 
received the full amount and this was 
spread equally over the cotton acres, 
‘ach acre would have received less 
than seven cents. This is reported 
48 a summary from official figures 
fompiled by the National Dairy Un- 
‘on. In a bulletin just issued by this 
wganization it is stated that this 
Sum—seven cents an acre—repre- 
sents the only interest the American 
totton grower “now has in the oleo- 
‘Margarine indutsry.” 


_ Medium: “The spirit of your wife 
S here now. Do you wish to speak 
‘0 her through me?” 

Interviewer: “Yes. Ask her where 
she put my winter underwear.” 


we 
Pe 


passed the McNary—Haugen bill in . 
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The CROSLEY MUSICONE 


The finest loud speaker you 
can buy—not the costliest. 


Enormous demand has kept 

ice at an incredible low 
evel. Crosley patented act- 
bec unit will reproduce 
sound perfectly. Volume is 
tremendous. .12 inch sizes 
$9.75—16 inch size, $14.750 


SINGLE DRUM CONTROL 


RADIO 


Distant stations louder and clearer—cut through $ 


summer static with this powerful 6 tube radio. 


Folks who own this new Crosley set are going to enjoy radio as 


much this summer as in winter. 
be more extensive than ever. 


1927 summer broadcasting will 


With this 6 tube marvel Stations 


formerly in the far-away class become neighbors. 
Crosley radio is the farm radio because farmers as a whole spend 


their money very carefully. 
learned to look for value. 


They are business men. . 
Actual count shows more Crosley radios 


They have 


owned on farms than any other make. 


‘This new set of Crosley is a wonder. 


6 or 7 tubes. 
delight all summer. 


Match it against any set of 


The volume of its reproduction will keep radio a 


Crosley radios are high in quality. 
Finely finished cabinets, beautifully decorative in two tones 


and gold metal trimmings. 
Easiest set on the market to tune. 


control. 
Crosley radios are low in price, 


Up to the minute single drum 


because Crosley mass production methods permit spreading 
expenses over many unitsinstead of few. Second cost is reason- 
able too, because battery consumption is unusually low. 


See them at your Crosley dealers. 


Write Dept. ...... for descrip- 


tive literature if your dealer cannot supply you 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. 
President. 


Crosley sets are licensed under Armstrong U.S. Patent No. 1,113,149,) 
or under patent applications of Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc.g 
and other patents issued and pending. 


Stevens’ Farm Holstein Sale 


The dispersion of Geo. A. Fox’s 
Stevens’ Farm herd of registered 
Holsteins at Sycamore, Ill., Feb. 25, 
brought out an excellent crowd who 
wanted cattle and were willing to pay 
fair prices for them. Seventy-five 
head brought $12,635, an average just 
short of $170, and a good figure if 
one considers that it includes nine 
calves selling under $100. Five hun- 
dred thirty dollars, the top figure, 
was paid by Ensign Streever, IlIli- 
nois, for King Colantha Reka, an 11- 
month-old ‘son of one of Mr. Fox’s 


foundation «ows, Reka Beets of 
Rock, 31-lb. 3-year-old.. Henry Albert 
of Illinois paid $500 for a 2-year-old 
son of the same cow. 

Haeger and Mack did the selling. 

Following are the averages for an- 
imals of the different age classes: 
Four bulls averaged $351; 18 cows, 
4 years old or over, $189; 10 3-year- 
olds, $194; 17 2-year-olds, $167; 25 
under 2 years, $107. 


Aunt’ Ada’s Axioms: Good man, 
ners add a lot to home life, for they 
make it easier and more pleasant to 
get along with those about us. 


The 6-60 is a beautifully finished 2- 
toned mahogany cabinet. All étations 
found with and written down onsingle 
drum. Acuminators find &ations 
missed on ordinary single dial control 
sets. Crescendon brings distant éta- 
tions in like locals. 
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The 6-85. Same radio mechanism asin =. 


table model 6-60. Same Startling re- 
sults. Same complete radiosatisfaction. 
Genuine Crosley Musicone builtin this 

leasing console. Beauty of tone and 

delity of reproduction unmatchable. 
A rare’ value and a set that will give 
you pleasure for years to come. Price, 
without tubes and batteries.....++ $85 


Heis awise farmer who plans for 
the future—and builds Per- 
manent construction: — 

with 


ortla ie 


and building Tile 
Beautiful, big Vitrified Tile Block 


Silo with built-in steel 
back-ladder, is an everlasting 


H building. You are sure of Be=_—_—— ! 


| 

I] tight, strong buildings of |W 
I} every kind when you use the r] 
iT] Portland Block. 


ll Our Sealed Joint (Wet-mix)@ement Stave Sil 
ed by richly cemente, 


is the only one fully bo} 
joints. Ask forcatalogafd Special Season 


0, 
nted| 
prices, 


Our Farmer-Agent Plan Will Interest You . 
Portland Silo Co., Box A, Portland, Indiana 
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Rakes Dollars of Extra Profit 


Into Windrows 


You get a better grade of hay 
by curing it properly, and you 
rake the hay clean without rop- 
ing it when you use a - 


Rock Island No. 162 Com 
bined Rake and Tedder 


The only left-hand rake on the market equipped 
with divided cylinder. When either raking or ted- 
ding, the machine runs lighter and steadier, be- 
cause it has six short tooth bars, giving six points 
of contact with the ground, where the ordinary 
combined rake of this type has only three long 
tooth bars. This six-point contact gives a steady 
pick-up of the hay, avoids shattering the leaves 
and results in smoother operation. It also prevents 
roping the hay, as each mower swath is handled in- 
dividually. 

e 
Exclusive Adjustable Cylinder Device 

By means of a convenient lever, the cylinder can 

be raised or Jowered to the necessary height. 


The angle of the teeth can be adjusted instantly, 
or change made to either raking or tedding. 


The No. 162% Rake is designed especially for 
beans. Both are sold by Rock Island Implement 
Dealers. 

FREE BOOK—*Making Farm Life Easier” 
describes this and other Rock Island Hay Tools 


that put more profit into your hay crop. Write 
today for free book C-60. 


CZ 


‘Rock Island 


The Working Partner 
For Any 
Side-Delivery Rake 


The Rock Island No. 
158 Windrow Loader has 
an adjustable cylinder, 
which can be set to sweep 
the ground or to operate at 
any reasonable height to 
get clean hay without gath- 
ering trash. 

Upper elevator can be 
lowered to start the load, 
and pushed up and locks 
automatically as load is 


built, delivering hay onto § 


rack positively. 


Plow Company- Rock Island. Il. 


2 = Py 5 
fa NATCO | 
SITOLLOW TILE SILOS ia 
f] ROT:PROOF,WINDPROOF,PRACTICALY |e 
SAME PRICE AS WOOD = LASTS AS 
LONG AS THE FARM 
Send for Free Booklet 


TIONAL FIRE -PR@DFING-COMPANY 
General Offices’ Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Ds 


Al 


AXE | 


2, THE OLD RELIABLE KALAMAZOO SILO 
wy ora stave or glazed tile. Kalamazoo tile silos are fire - safe, 
oe ‘biggest 


KADAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
NAY Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ww it Your Own @ 

Pi @ Guarantee ¢ 

Put down {n black and white what 

YOU want your Silo to be. Then let 

that stand as OUR Guarantee of the 
Wy 


teil Nh Sate IGT 


ETAL SILO 


Many exclusive features. Backed by 
23 years of Experience and Responsi- 
bility. Tell us what size silo you want se we 
ean quote factory-te-yeu prices. Special dis- 
# counts on early orders. 

The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
Dept. C Londen, Ohis Est. 1904 
Buckeye Brooder Houses, Corn Criks, Grain Bins 


jim, Before You Build a 
orAny Other 
_ Building 


=proof, moisture sproot. and acid-proof— 
ofit- paying opportunity for your 


= 


MORE silage—at lowe 


CA i Your neighbor Har One-A sk Hi 


Efemithe Corn Borer witha 


The 
Cutter That 
Does Not Clog 


“I Like the 
Low Speed 


writes J.C. Willard, Philadelphia, N.Y. 
“High-speed cutters are dangerous and 
take more power. No matter how crooked the 
stalks, the Third Roll takes them through.” 
**We ran six days without a stop of any kind at 
all,’’ reports S. M. Richardson, Smith Grove,Ky. 
Here’s a Book You Need—FREE 


The 1927 Papec Catalog tells how to put up bete 
ter silage—and 
Tells why the Papec pays for itself in one or two 
seasons, Write for your copy of this Catalog, 
also for “‘Papec News’’. 


Papec Machine Co. 


116 Main St. 
Shortsville, N.Y. 


tT cost. 


Papec 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer —It Helps Us 


The Aim of City Milk Control 


B. L. CRANDALL, NEW YORK 


TANDING like a white sentinel, 
guarding the health and happi- 
ness of her and her family, the 

average American city housewife 
finds on her front porch or in her 
dumb-waiter every morning, a bottle 
of milk. <A sufficiently commonplace 
occurrence it is to arouse little, if 
any, curiosity, but really typifying a 
progress on a par with any known 
to the world today, and a transfor- 
mation, which, without any disre- 
spect, can be compared with that 
of St. Paul. 

Strange as it may seem, the inno- 
cent looking bottle of milk which the 
housewife seeks each morning as 
food for herself and her children, 
could once have been _ properly 
termed a messenger of death. Not 
unlike the early Saul who threw con- 
sternation into the ranks of the early 
Christians with his brutality and dep- 
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healthy humans, clean utensils, and 
careful handling. ; 

The desire to have good milk is not. | 
any different now than it was years 
ago, but the means adopted to get it | 
have undergone many changes. The 
end of these is not yet in sight. Bac- | 
teriological and pathological re- 
searches are continually throwing 
new light on milk and how it must 
be handled in order to get safe food. — 
Years ago, the practice of clipping | 
and washing cows was unknown. 
Sterilization of milk pails and other — 
utensils was not practiced although | 


an effort was made to keep them rea- | 
Investigation of the © 
health of: the humans who came in | 
contact with milk was unheard of and : 

} 


sonably clean. 


the idea of cows -giving dangerous 
milk, although apparently in good | 
health, had not yet been born. These, _ 
however, are known today, and in the | 
application of truths which the study — 


MILK HOUSE ON THE DAIRY FARM OF D. C. BENEKE, MINNESOTA i 


A concrete water storage tank on the top of the milk house furnishes water for the 
house, the barn, and the water trough around the barn. 


redations, milk was once far from 
being the almost ideal food it is to- 
day- To it and water must go the 
credit ot having been the carriers of 
the causes of more deaths and sick- 
ness than any other two agencies 
known to man. 

Continuing the comparison, like 
Saul who became the Apostle Paui 
and thereafter went about doing 
good, milk has undergone a transfor- 
mation, and is now a highly regarded 
member of the long list of. foods 
which man likes. True, its trans- 
formation has not been as quick nor 
as complete as that of the ancient 
leader, and it still can undergo im- 
provement. What still remains to be 
done, is important to both producer 
and consumer. 

For centuries, milk has been re- 
garded as a natural and health-giving 
food but also the carrier of germs 
which have caused widespread epi- 
demics of typhoid fever, septic sore 
throat, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
other ailments. It now is under sus- 
Picion of being a carrier of other dis- 
eases. City health boards have for- 
mulated milk regulations that have 
produced quite satisfactory results, 
but there is much yet to be done if 
the consumer is to get what he wants 
—pure milk, sweet milk, and milk 
which he can use without fear. 

Four words will state the aim of 
city milk control, or the effort to pro- 
vide city residents with a good food. 
They are: pure, whole, sweet milk. 
Only a few more words will cover 
the method by which it is to be ob- 
tained, and the goal of health boards 
realized. They are: sound cows, 


of milk has brought out, lie the fun- © 
damentals of city milk control. % 

City milk boards must be credited © 
with having accomplished much to- 
ward bringing to the city consumer ~ 
a better grade of milk than he had in ~ 
days gone by. Nowadays we have no 
such mixtures as _ calves’ brains, — 
chalk, sugar, and water served: up as — 
milk, but milk still presents a prob- — 
lem and milk boards have a big field 
for action and a difficult goal to at- 
tain, if they are to secure for their — 
consumers the safe milk which all — 
want. ‘Their aim should be to get a 
steadily better grade of milk, and in © 
the light of more recent discoveries, — 
the health of the animals which pro- 

lightest -Runnin 


GEHL cite ritcee B 


Low speed means less power required, 
less vibration, hence longer life. The Gehl 
has all steel construction, non-breakable, 
boiler-plate fly wheel. Absolutely self-feeding. 
All gears enclosed—run in oil. ao 
Auto Gear} 
Shift for changing 
length of cut. Wonder- 
ful no-choke blower fills 
highest silos with low 
speed—3H.P.and up will 
run Gehl cutters. Dealers 
everywhere — Write for 
name of nearest dealer. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
415 S. Water St.. 
West Bend, 
Wis. f\ 


What a Univere 
sity Test Proved 


A Gehl cut 19.26 

tons per hour with 
only 13.26 H.P., ele- 
vating 35 feet and 
running 465 R.P.M. 
—the lowest power 
of any cutter in the test. 
It will cone wellon your 


duce the milk and of the humans who 
handle it on its journey to the con- 
‘sumer, should receive especial atten- 
tion. 

Much is being said nowadays about 
tuberculous cattle. They present a 
menace to milk supplies, but not as 
great as many would believe. Hu- 
mans, and especially those over 16 
years of age, are not especially sus- 
ceptible to bovine tuberculosis. Care- 
‘fal investigations which have been 
made show that only 1.5 per cent of 
al adults over 16 affected with tu- 
berculosis have the bovine variety. 
|However, this percentage is great 
enough to warrant a careful checkup 
‘of all cows whose milk is used by 
human beings. 

Accepting the premise that it is 
‘the aim of city milk control to pro- 
yide safe and whole milk, milk boards 
can well afford to require more fre. 
‘quent examinations of the cattle 
/which are supplying their respective 
cities. The usual plan of yearly 
physical examinations is not sufficient 
as it is entirely possible that in the 
/12-month gap for a cow to develop 
‘some ailment which renders her milk 
unsafe for human consumption. The 
dairyman cannot always be depend- 
ed upon to remove from the herd an 
unfit animal, or to keep her milk 
from being put in with that from the 
rest of the herd. One milk company 
which serves a big metropolitan area 
has come to realize this fact and is 
| considering the employment of a vet- 
-erinarian to make daily examina- 
tions of cattle supplying its highest 
grade of milk. If the middleman has 
seen the light, surely it cannot hurt 
the milk board with its larger re- 
_sponsibilities. 

As great as is the need of clean, 
healthy animals however, the need of 
healthy humans handling milk is 
equally as urgent. The need of pre- 
venting people from coming into con- 
i with milk, who have communica- 
ble diseases in their homes or fami- 
lies, h as been given attention, but it 
should not end there. City milk 
boards should look into the health of 
‘milk handlers more carefully and not 
stop where they have. Another step 
should be taken which is similar to 
that taken with the cows themselves. 
If it is good practice to examine 
the cattle, it is equally as good and 
‘probably more effective, in getting 
safe milk, to examine all who handle 
ae Among humans there are those 
whom the medical and biological pro- 
fessions term as carriers. These peo- 
ple have in their systems the germs 
‘of malignant diseases that do not fall 
victims to them themselves. There 
‘are cases on record where milk con- 
Sumers in large numbers have be- 
come ill with no. apparent reason. 
When a careful investigation was 
made, it was found that some handler 
of the milk, before it was bottled, was 
a carrier of these germs and from 
‘him was coming the trouble. All who 
handle milk in any way should be 
Subjected to careful examinations 
and if found to be carriers of disease 
germs or in frequent contact with 
‘them at home, they should be pre- 
vented from handling milk which 
ranks as more naturally susceptible 
to contamination than any other 
food. 
"Contrary to early beliefs and the 
subject matter of numerous scientific 
Papers of days gone by, milk does not 
come from the cow in a sterile con- 
dition. Freshly drawn milk contains 
germs of various kinds, but these 
may not be particularly harmful. The 
fact that milk is not only food for 
ans but also an excellent food or 
medium for bacteria, is where the 
trouble lies. Absolute cleanliness and 
health are essential to safe milk, but 
even with these trouble may arise. 
_ Pasteurization of milk appears to 


. if he had it, but milk boards should 
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Scientifically “Designed 
BALLOON TIRE TREAD 


CROSS SECTION 

OF REGULAR OR 
HIGH PRESSURE 

TIRE UNDER LOAD 


WAS type of tire rides more directly on the 
wide rider strip at the center of the tread. 
That is where the weight and wear come, so 
that is where extra rubber is needed. The walls 
and tread of this tire are thick and stiff, mak- 
ing necessary the use of large tread design for 
high pressure tires. 


CROSS SECTION 
OF GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOON TIRE 
UNDER LOAD 


4 Bnsate? type of tire—low pressure Balloon— 
carries the load on a wider surface, there- 
fore grooves are cut directly in the center of 
the Firestone Tread to permit easy flexing. 
Greater amount of Rubber is placed at outer 
edges of tread where most of the load is car- 
ried. Instead of large, heavy rider strips and 
projections which retard flexing and cause 
skidding, the Firestone Tread is provided with 
small projections and narrow rider strips which 
increase flexibility and give greater safety and 
skid-protection. 


it for human consumption. This 
treatment of milk is not particularly 
intricate or expensive, but it requires 
accuracy and skill. For the indi- 
vidual dairyman, pasteurizing ma- 
chinery is prohibitive and it is doubt- 
ful if he could operate it efficiently 


give thought to ways and means of 
having milk, which reaches their con- 
sumers, pasteurized before being bot- 
tled. 

The process of pasteurization does 
not affect the food value of milk nor 
does it affect its taste if done prop- 
erly. It does, however, destroy the 
bacterial life which, if it comes into 
contact with the internal organs of 
human beings, may cause many diffi- 
culties. It is a means of making a 
clean, wholesome milk safe. It is the 
chief aim of city milk control. 


For the first time in his life, Bobby 
saw a flounder. 

“Look, ma,’ he cried excitedly. 
“Look at that funny fish! He’s got a 


flat tire!” Towa. 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER $ 


Satd the Guernsey to the 
“Don’t you wish you had a suit 
In colors swell, of red ard yellow, 


Trimmed in white to boot?” 


Said the Holstein to the Guernsey, 
“Don’t you know, my brown-eyed pet, 
Colors bright have gone toboggan, 
Now they’re wearing white and jet?” 


Said the Guernsey to the Holstein, 
“I’m descended from the bull— 
Rushes mentioned in the Good Book, 
Growing down by Pharaoh’s pool.” 


Said the Guernsey to the Holstein, 
“Your old milk’s so thin and blue, 

Though you fill the pail to brimming, 
Still the bottom tin shows through.” 


Just then Farmer Brown came running, 
With the judges’ records true, 

Pinned on each contented beauty, 
Banners gay and ribbons blue. 


Side by each they trod the show ring, 
Champions both, for all to view, 


Homeward bound they joined in singing, Mattes Running Cae why 
“Bossy, dear, I’m proud of you.” en sizes, 2to25-horsepower | 
Send today for Free Catalog 


Another Reason why— 
Firestone Tires are Better 


When Firestone engineers were developing the Balloon Tire 
they found it necessary to design a tread altogether different 
from that which is required by High Pressure Tires. 


The Firestone tread was not designed with large, massive 
projections for appearance or to make plausible sales argu- 
ment. On the contrary, the projections of the cross-and- 
square tread are small and the rider strips narrow permit- 
ting the tread to yield to irregularities and cling to the road, 
giving the greatest non-skid surface. This tough, pliable tread 
has the wear-resisting qualities that give thousands of extra 
miles of service. 

The tread, however, is not the only important part of the Balloon 
Tire. Such a tread as this, designed to yield to every depression of the 
road, must be placed on the carcass that also has the qualifications to 
withstand the terrific flexing that this design tread permits. Firestone pro- 
vides this extra strength and endurance by dipping the cords of the carcass 
in arubber solution. By this process, every fiber of every cord is saturated 
and insulated—to withstand the extra flexing of the Firestone tread. 


If you want the economy, comfort and safety of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
see the nearest Firestone Dealer. He will gladly explain the many features 
that make Firestone Tires better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Fair Echoes 


Holstein, 


Ricardo 
Replacement Head for 
FORDSON 


Earns Dollar 
a Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 
day and get three to five more horse power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour’s time needed. 
Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 
erate in price and sold with a money-back 
guarantee. Write for “Ricardo Replacement Head” book 
descnbing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 
960 St. Paul Ave, Waukeshs, W 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FO FOR TWENTY YEARS 


Said the Holstein to the Guernsey, SH 
“Let me put you in the clear, 
No one needs a pail to carry, 
All the milk you give, old dear.” 


FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without elevator) 


Crush ear corn (with or with- 

out husks) and grind all kinds 

Seng ren. Haye conical- 
e inders, t 

all others. Handiest Sheba 


H. J. RyNer. NP.D.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, ind. 
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Goodyears. 


It can not be mailed 


One of the biggest benefits to you 
of the Goodyear policy can not be 
sent through the mail. 


It is the service performed for 
you by the local Goodyear dealer. 


He recommends to you the right 
size and type of tire for your car. 
He puts it on the rim for you. He 
fills it with air. 


After the tite is in use he helps 
you give it the care it should have 
to deliver the maximum results. 


This service means money in your 
pocket. It cuts down your tire bills. 
It issomething you ought to have. 


It is part and parcel of the Good- 
yeat policy: zo buzld the greatest pos- 
sible value into Goodyear products, and 
to provide faciléties so that the user can 
get all this inbuilt value out. 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder | 


Eo Goodyear Means Good Wear 


+ The famous Goodyear Path- : 
: finder. Car owners have already : 
: bought nearly 5,000,000 of these : 
: lower-priced, standard quality ; 


Manufacturing Buttermilk Powder 


EEKER County, Minnesota, 

has always been quick to 

adopt new methods of dairy- 
ing. Being fortunate in having dairy 
farmers and citizens who are dairy- 
minded and possessed with dairy 
leadership, it was one of the first 
counties to build modern co-opera- 
tive creameries and equip them 
with improved machinery. 

Farmers, ‘bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers all work together in 
that county to develop a well bal- 
anced agriculture, and the cow fills 
an important place. When the lead- 
ers were convinced that better butter 
could be made from sweet cream, it 
was not long before a considerable 


A PLANT ERECTED BY SIXTEEN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES IN MEEKER 
COUNTY FOR MANUFACTURING BUTTERMILK POWDER 


number of the creameries were mak- 
ing sweet cream butter and were dis- 
tributing it through the Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries, Incorporated. 
When the creamery managers 
whose creameries were making sweet 
cream butter learned that buttermilk 
could be made into powder and sold, 
they were not long in getting their 
heads together to find out whether it 


“with the necessary machinery for 


/ 
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would be a profitable adventure 
construct a building and equip i 


evaporating buttermilk. The build- 
ing is located at Litchfield near one 
of the oldest and most successful ¢ 
operative creameries in Minnesota. 
This building was dedicated last No- 
vember and from that time to this 
has been receiving the buttermilk 
from sixteen co-operative creameries. 
It is first passed through a separator 
for the purpose of recovering any 
fat that might have been lost in the 
buttermilk during the churning 
process; then it is made into pows 
dered buttermilk and put in barre 
and sold to bakeries and other ins 
tutions. Trucks are used for collec 
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ing the buttermilk from these sixteen — 
factories. 

The enterprise has not: been unde 
way long enough to state how profit- 
able it will be. We are informe 
by the president of the Land O”’ 
Lakes Creameries, Incorporated, Mr. 
Brandt, and who is a farmer in Mee 
er County, that so far results ha 
been very satisfactory. 


Old Colantha 


HoARD’Ss DAIRYMAN:—One-half of 
the Holstein herd on the University 
of Idaho farm at Moscow traces di- 
rectly to Alaska Yukon  Colantha, 
better known as “Old Colantha.’’ This 
grand old cow, now 17 years old, has 
given birth to 14 calves, six of which 
have been females, and she now has 
five generations of descendants as 
stable mates. Although $2,845 worth 
of stock sales tracing directly to her 
have been made, there are still in the 
herd three daughters, four grand- 
daughters, ten great-granddaughters, 
five great-great-granddaughters, and 
one great-great-great-granddaughter, 
making six generations in all. 
There will probably be a seventh gen- 
eration before old age claims this 
mother of record makers. Her last 
calf is a great-great-great-aunt of 
the aforementioned great-great- 
great-granddaughter, although they 
are the same age. She is due to 
freshen again in November and has 
already been allowed to go dry in or- 
der that she may preserve her 
strength. . 

Colantha was purchased .as a two- 
year-old from William Bishop ot 


Washington. She is by Colantha Jo- 
hanna Lad, the bull with 140 Ad- 
vanced Register daughters and more 
granddaughters with 800-pound re 
ords than any other known sire. He 
dam, Mita Clothilda P., has a 94- 
pound milk record in one day.  Co- 
lantha was not put on official test uz 
til she was 12 years of age but sh 
produced 15,000 pounds milk and 48 
pounds fat in the year. She did thi 
with two quarters as she lost the us 
of one-half of her udder when st 
was seven years old. The original 
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ALASKA YUKON COLANTHA, “OLD 
COLANTHA,” 17-YEAR-OLD COW 
OWNED BY THE UNIVERSITY 

OF IDAHO : 

She is still producing and now has five 
generations of descendants for stable 
mates. | a a ah 


yestment of $150 has multiplied it- 
‘lf many times in the fifteen years 
at she has been in the college herd, 
r the stock now in the herd direct- 
tracing to her was recently val- 
1d at more than $2,900 by Professor 
| w. Atkeson, chairman of the col- 
ze dairy department. She has been 
ilked 3,962 days during which time 
je has produced 135,123 pounds 
jilk and 4,540 pounds fat. If this 
(ilk were valued at $1.50 a hundred- 
eight, she would be credited with a 
1,026.50 check for milk alone. Her 
yerage daily milk record for every 
zy she has been milked is 34.10 
ounds. This cow and her offspring 
lustrate what can be done in the 
ay of building up a profitable sized 
xiry herd from one or two good 
jare-bred females when tested sires 
he used. 

Colantha’s first granddaughter to 
reshen, Idaho Matador Dutchess, 
roduced 16,280 pounds milk and 542 
junds fat at two years and eleven 
Wths. One of Colantha’s most il- 
‘istrious sons is Idaho Piebe Hero, 
‘ye main herd bull in the Idaho State 
dustrial School barns. 

| Wisconsin. G. Ai PETERSON. 


i ’ : 

| Don’t Quit 

hen things go wrong as they sometimes will, 
‘hen the road you are trudging seems all up 
|| hill, 

\then funds are low and the debts are high 
‘nd you want to smile but you have to sigh, 
‘Then the care is pressing you down a bit, 
est, if you must, but don’t you quit. 


Knowing Cows as 
Individuals 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—There is too 
juch difference between the average 
yw and the best cow and a great deal 
f this poor production on the part 
f the average cow is due to the lack 
f an understanding of each individ- 
al cow in the herd. As an illustra. 
‘on of this fact we would like to 
iention Mr. E. S. Bird of Kentucky 
nd the records that he has made 


1e association lived which was about 
ae year. During the period that the 
yw tester came to his farm he found 


irger production out of them than 
yer before because of the test work 
aat he was doing. 

‘His experience in cow testing 
aowed him that each cow required 
little different care and attention 
fom anything that he had given to 
erin the past. This led him to be- 
eve that he might have cows that 
ere good enough to go on official 
ost. Accordingly he started official 
‘sting three years ago and since then 
as achieved great fame with his 
erd. ‘The first six cows that he offi- 
‘ally tested produced an average of 
11 pounds fat for the year and won 


‘daughter that made on her first test 
3a four-year-old 14,515 pounds milk 
nd 806 pounds fat and she in turn 
ad a daughter that made 13,400 
ounds milk and 734 pounds fat as a 
Wo-year-old. This gives one strain 
‘ithin his herd three generations of 
igh producers and he has concen- 


We can say that the cow test asso- 
ciation started Mr. Bird off as a first 
class dairyman, capable of getting a 
high yield out of his cows and there- 
by making a better profit than he had 
ever made from his herd. Undoubtedly 
the cow testing association can do the 
same thing for every member of a 
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SIMPLEX Barn Equipment 


Fine Barn Equipment at a price you © 
can afford to pay. 


Write for our Catalogue 


cow test association in America. 


Kentucky College of Agriculture. 


J. J. HOOPER. 


For farmers 


F. RASSMANN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BEAVER DAM. WISCONSIN 


41 Rowell Street 


= A.» 


whose time is money 


A valuable new book on the use of rope. Send for it! 


Cumbersome knots and 
hitches—difficult to untie— 
slipping at critical moments 
—requiring constant retying. 
How they do eat up the time 
which means so much on the 


given proper care. 


Avoid these losses. You 


Jobs from the Same Rope.” 
This interesting and valuable 
book tells you how to make 
the very best knots and 
hitches, how to save rope by 
splicing, how to care for 
rope, etc. 

Send for your copy today! 
Mail the coupon below, with 
15c—a fraction of the book’s 
cost. 


H.@A.“Star Brand” Binder 
Twine 


evenly spun from the best 


How to know good rope 
before you buy it 


course, the greater will be 
your saving. Here’s a sure 
way to know really good, 
long-wearing rope, before 
you buy it: 

Untwist the strands of the 
rope. If you find a blue 
thread marker—the “Blue 
Heart’’—running in the cen- 
ter between the strands, you 
may be sure that the rope is 
genuine H. & A. “Blue Heart” 
Manila Rope. 

Spun by rope makers with 
over half a century’s ac- 


cumulated experience, this 
thoroughly good rope will 
wear longer and deliver maxi- 
mum service in any size, on 
any job. For the selected 
fibres of H. & A. “Blue 


‘ith his cows. He joined the cow test- farm! Heart” Manila Rope are 
ig association in Kenton County four And the rope itself—so drawn, spun, laid, and 
ears ago and stayed in it as long as easily ruined when it is not properly lubricated so as 


to insure the smooth working 
of every fibre, yarn, and 


can, with our new 58-page Theab : strand. 
at he had a pretty good herd of er ot « e better quality your 
ows and that he was able to get a illustrated - booklet, More rope is to begin with, of Before you buy rope, un- 


twist the strands and look for 
the “Blue Heart’’—our reg- 
istered trade mark. It as- 
sures you of dependable rope 
value not only on the first 
purchase, but whenever you 
need more of the same kind. 


The Hooven & Allison Company 


“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869” 
Xenia, Ohio 


For sisal rope 


For other jobs where high- 


. s fibres — has full yardage, grade sisal rope is wanted, 
igh honors with the A. J. C. C. ample strength for binding use H. & A. “Red Heart” 
‘The old grandmother cow that purposes, and is tréated Sisal Rope—spun from se- 
tade a record of 616 pounds fat had against destruction by in- lected sisal fibre by the same 
sects. skilled rope makers. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


The Hooven & Allison Company, Dept.C-3 
Xenia, Ohio. 
Enclosed is 15c (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please send me a copy of the 


MAIL 
THIS 


‘ated his efforts toward saving heif- 
* calves from that strain. 

He tested the four-year-old cow 
‘entioned above again as a five-year- 
d-and as he understood her likes 
‘ad dislikes a little better than he did 


new H. & A. Booklet, “‘More Jobs from the Same 
Print Name and Address Plainly 


Rope. 


le first year he was able to finish My Name------~---------------------------------------+--7----+------- 

us cow, Torono’s Adelina 456566, | J N it te ROE: ARRAY Ce ere Rete SSeS Ly 
ith a year’s test on April 10, 1926, CO PO Ne aby Ca Tiree en OR ep. Y ot , Te eer 

3 the state champion butterfat cow : My Dealer's Name. ------------------------7+-------~----=---7 cae ae 

ny age, any breed, with a production rs 3 PERCE, ae" ic SSN yeh er aoa © ets 


15,770 pounds milk, 873 pounds fat. 


. 
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A Farm Hand | 
That Doesn’t’ 
Know How to Quit! 
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Night or day, in the routine of heavy 
work or in.emergency—over rain- 
soaked roads or across miles of hills — 
your Speed Wagon will fight through 
odds that daunt an ordinary truck. 


Whether it is perishable produce, 
market-fat hogs, or a rush shipment 
across the miles to a distant depot, 
Speed Wagon will haul it dependably 


and swiftly. 


Faster than the ordinary truck, easier 
to drive, cheaper to own, Speed Wagons 
have a vital place on profit-making 
farms. Investigate the things that have 
made its leadership. See your Speed 
Wagon dealer today. 


SPEED WAGON CHASSIS PRICES—ae Lansing 


4-Cylinder $ 1090 


6-Cylinder $ 1 240 


Heavy Duty $1985 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


SPEED &WAGON 


Reduce your feed bills 


FEED your cattle Sutton’s Pedigree Mangels 
and your dairy herd will respond with a greatl 
increased milk production. These famous mange 
are the biggest crop producers known. An 
“Last year I planted 2 
Ibs. of Sutton’s Pedigree Seed and harvested 


Ohio dairyman says: 


over 19 tons of beets. I have never had. cows 
produce as much milk on such an economical 
ration as they are this year with beets in the 
ration.’ 

Sutton’s Pedigree Mangel Seed is selected 
seed, grown from parent stock that has behind 
it the care and experience of 70 years of Sutton 
experience. Send for illustrated catalog. It 
contains cultural directions and data on cattle 
feeding. 


H. P. WINTER & CO., Inc. 
Room 405 64 Wall Street, New York City 


pparora 30 
—ALFALFA— 


yet 15 Years’ tests have convinced us that it is equal to 
imm, and the priceis much lower. Write sce prices on this 
aA other field, vegetable and flower see: 


Chas. B. Wing Seed Co., Box 121 Mechanicsburg, Chio 


2000 SEEDS 


Grown From Selected 
We Stock None Better—57 
= years selling good seeds to 
= satisfiedcustomers. Pricesrea- 
= sonable. Extra packages free 

; with all orders. Largecatalog 
free. 700illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send forit. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 


Dept. 36 -Rockford, Ill. 

Now’ LLED $2.90 BU. 
SOARIFIED 6.90 BU. 
Write today for free samples and fering wholesale prices. 
We cansave eats big money. Ourseed is tested. Guaran' 
and sold on epproval. te thia wonderful 
a cha hs an ere, creep to sow. Best pet jizer— 
wonde ture and hay. Big money-meker. often 
Lory Our su) _~ or searided seed : 


worth $60 per acre. assures @ 
btand with less.seed. Write ay oe free samples and ca- 
talog. Low prices on Alfalfa,Clover,Alsike, Timothy,etc. 
BERRY SEED CO., Box 1055, , CLARINDA, 1OWA 
Leann cere ccc aaa 


Increase Your Soil Fertility 
And ground limestone will 

Ro ck Prices and booklets on request, 

ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE Co. 


supply in- cheapest form 
Phosphate rn 


the necessary elements. 
TENNESSEE 


Forming A Unity Dairy 
Organization 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—Attempts are 
being made to form what is called 
a Unity Dairy Organization. This 
should not be confused with the 
committee that is holding hearings 
preparatory to making a report on a 
state-wide organization. The former 
had its origin in a meeting called by 
J. J. Dillon after the committee re- 
ferred to had been appointed. This 
committee is frequently called the 
Ten Eyck Committee, as Mr. Ten 
Eyck is its chairman. The Unity or- 
ganization has gone far enough so 
that Mr. Dillon called together the 
heads and some interested members 
of those groups not affiliated with the 
Dairymen’s League or the Sheffield 
producers and they appointed certain 
directors and a_ president. The 
president is Truman Cole. A meet- 
ing was held in Binghamton at which 
Mr. Cole was the principal speaker. 

The local chairman, Mr. Quinn, 
first went over the situation some- 
what, saying that they were trying to 
save the dairy industry, and that 
they desired to operate at a low cost. 
They propose to have 24 directors 
each elected for one year. It is pro- 
posed to have directors elected each 
year by delegates from the locals of 
that particular district. Any help 
that is to come to farmers, he says, 
must be by the farmers themselves. 
Nothing can be done by legislation, 
he thinks. He praised President 
Coolidge for his veto of the recent 
farm relief bill. He then introduced 
Mr. Cole. He accepted the presi- 
dency of this organization because he 
wants to see farmers getting living 
prices for milk. Said he had been 
called the most uncompromising op- 
ponent of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative. This organization has 
started out to do what the old Dairy- 
men’s League Inc. began back in 
1916. He tried not to show antago- 
nism to the present League or the 
Sheffield producers but he, by infer- 
ence at least, laid the present low 
prices at the door of the League with 
the ,Bordens in its control, and he 
didn’t give the Sheffield producers’ 
association any credit for making 
conditions better. High salaries and 
good jobs for some seemed to be a 
somewhat sore spot with Mr. Cole. 
He used no ugly terms or expressions 
but he did show strong disapproval 
of what has been done before. 

In one sense he offered some praise 
and gave some credit, for he holds 
that this new organization is to sup- 
ply the only thing lacking to a strong 
three-legged stool, the Borden-Pool, 
as he was pleased to call it, and the 
Sheffield producers being the other 
two legs. The Unity is to operate 
on one cent a hundred or less, but 
local people are to take care of their 
local expenses and their own surplus. 
Members may be by locally owned 
plant associations or by groups where 
farmers do not own plants. Each is 
to sell its own milk, but not at prices 
lower than those set by the executive 
committee or the directors. It ap- 
pears that it is the hope to have a 
central salesman to help those who 
need it. He claims not to understand 
much of marketing milk but hopes 
to learn. 

The speaker tried to explain how 
at Little Falls they are attempting 
to equalize production throughout 
the year by a system of penalties 
and premiums, but as yet they get 
400 cans per day in the shortage sea- 
son and 1,300 cans in the flush. How- 
ever, they have been able to return to 
their farmers there $50,300 above 
what the ‘‘pool’” would have given 
them. He digressed to show how some 
dairymen at that point get $240 in- 
come per cow while others get only 
$70. They hope to educate all to bet- 
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What i. Back 
of the Claim? 


Any one can make a 
claim. Buta claim is 
meaningless unless it 
is backed up by per-— 
Results 


are achieved only after 


formance. 


definite planning. 
Fisk Tires have proved 
their worth, their 
value. Today Fisks 
are original equip- 
ment on a large pro- 
portion of the country’s 
new automobiles. 
These owners of Fisk 
equipped cars natu- 
rally continue to buy 
Fisks because Fisks 
have proved them- 
selves worthy. 


All Fisk tires made of 
“*Fillerless’’ Cord 


—a Fisk patented process 


s 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
YRACE WARK ALO LB PAT, ovr. 


BALLOON 
TIRES 


airying. There is no holding 
bers in the new organization ex- 
as they are to stay to fulfill con- 
‘acts made for their sales. If the 
-ganization is good no one will want 
, draw out of it. It would look'as 
ough there is a very worthwhile 
ork for these people if they can 
2ally organize these groups that 
sretofore have apparently failed to 
-ganize. 

‘Director A. L. Milks of the Dairy- 
en’s League was present and spoke 
‘Ty encouragingly of any attempt 
get all dairymen united. The 
sague, he declared, would be very 
ad to co-operate with any organi- 
tion in an attempt to stabilize milk 
ces, as that is what they were or- 
mized for and have been trying to 
, He did not think it wise to 
e directors every year but be- 
‘ves the one-third yearly election 
tter. Then he thinks it better to 
we the entire membership vote for 
‘ery director rather than to leave it 
{ for the one representative from 
ch local in each district. 

New York. H. H. Lyon. 


r ; 
To Cure Overproduction 


‘Hoarp’s DamryYMAN:—The farm- 
§’ dilemma compared with the pre- 
sterous business conditions in gen- 
al appears somewhat in the posi- 
wm of a stepchild, although a giant 
_ proportions. Farming is ailing 
ite noticeably in spite of the bul- 
ins issued to the contrary. Some 
ice published recently advocated 
| eight-hour day for farmers to 
lve the ills, to produce less, which 
the most essential of any theory 
'd the only one that has been ad- 
need to alleviate the general farm- 
8 Worst pains. 
Such advice has pulled farmers’ 
tes, but the general farmers today 
» still holding the sack with noth- 
¢ much in it but a lot of warm air 
up to use as a cushion to sit on 
d think it over. When an adviser 
1 director of a state agricultural 
oeriment station makes such state- 
mts he does not seem to realize 
it the farmer’s occupation is de- 
ident on all sorts of weather and 
ld other circumstances. 
\Parm work cannot be handled like 
tory operations, and the man who 
1 make a success with same on an 
ht-hour basis will have to show us. 
e suggestion to the farmer to take 
pasy and produce less is sound ad- 
ie, but not by adopting an eight- 
jar day, for this is out of the ques- 
nder general farming condi- 
s. Now, why not suggest another 
jn to cut out overproduction—one 
t will not endanger the nation to 
ine and famine prices—which 
‘i be done by concerted action by 
| farmers in the U. S. A. in a way 
| produce more from an acre of 
id, with much less expense, by ar- 
‘ging a system of labor, having 
/h Tarmer to do the greater part of 
rk without the aid of outside 
_ by tilling two-thirds of his land 
resting one-third each year. By 
ag the summer fallow method on 
's one-third of land you are able 
(get it ready for the next season’s 
‘P by plowing in June, soon after 
ing seeding is completed. This 
erin be cultivated several 


* 


¢ during the summer, thus killing 
'0ld numbers of insects and weeds 
| increasing the fertility of the 
with less work. 
uch a system would check over- 
duction and quite likely improve 
prices by regulating, to a cer- 
egree, supply and demand. 
to make a long story short, 
it to say the great agricultural 
t has been ill for quite a number 


of the main arteries. The 
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patient is still lingering and pining 
between hope and real help—al- 
though many prescriptions were com- 
pounded free of charge with an eye 
for business later; other concoctions 
and brews were cash in advance, but, 
sad to say, mostly in advance. Would 
it not be well to change doctors and 
doctrines? It might even be advisa- 
ble to detail a delegation of real ex- 
perienced and practical wide-awake 
tillers of the soil with business ability 
to study a system of pooling farmers’ 
grain for distribution. 

Sad to say, it seems a dark and un- 
solved problem why so few of our 
professional farm papers and maga- 
zines contribute so little real practi- 
eal and experienced suggestions or 
east light on American agriculture’s 
most vital problem—too much politi- 
cal bunk cover the various issues. 

Michigan. M. W. HYENGA. 


Another 1000-lb. Fat 
Producer 


The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America announces that the 111th 
Holstein cow to produce above 1,000 
lbs. butterfat in a year has recently 
qualified for this honor with 28,305.9 
Ibs. milk, 1,015.11 Ibs. fat (1,268.88 
lbs. butter) produced in 353 days. 
This cow is Sequim Ellen Canary, 
bred by E. F. Gierin, Washington, 
and owned by the Carnation Milk 
Farms in the same state. 


Feminine Arithmetic 


The Boss’s Stenographer (telephon- 
ing a girl friend): “I’m thrilled to 
hear you’re engaged at last. I’ve al- 
ways said a ring on the finger is 
worth 10 on the ’phone.”—The Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 


ll Save You Money 


Do you know that I cansave you alot of money 
on your paint bill? I’m doing it for over a mil- 
lion farmer customers, You can make this sav- 
ing too, by getting your paint 


DIRECT FROM MY FACTORY 


at. low Factory _Freight-Paid 
prices, WEAR-BEST Paint is 
manutactured in one of the best 
equipped factoriesintheworld 
—EXTRA good goatity and 


fully guaranteed.Send today 
for my Free Catalog and see the 
money you can save on Paint, 


ire, etc.—. 
24 Hour Service 
THE BROWN FENCE 
& WIRE CO, 
Dept.7024,Cleveland, O. 


SUPERIOR. 
BLACK HAWK 
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eS HE new SUPERIOR- Black Hawk No. 26 & 
Manure Spreader has all of the famous Black a 
By Hawk features with many new ones added. No & 
eS other spreader works as efficiently or is so easily 
. handled. se 
AG A thin top dressing or a heavy spread of manure requires oS 
es only the simple pressure of a lever. This new manure me 


ane 


at 


spreader does not merely unload or dump manure on the 
hit-and-miss plan, but thoroughly shreds, pulverizes, and 


= 
as 


eR 


Se 


ae 
Ss spreads it evenly over a wide surface, literally carpeting [4 
ee Allemite Lubrication the ground in quantities of 4 to 28 loads per acre. oY 
ea Bes by 
fl The SUPERIOR-Black Hawk has the lightest draft and the shortest turning a 
5 radius of any spreader on the market. Easily handled by a two-horse team and F& 
operates as effectively on hillsides as on level ground. ae 
oe An inspection of this spreader will convince you of its scientific design and SE 
Na durability of construction. Be 
= The SUPERIOR-Black Hawk is equipped with an Alemite oiling system—all the S 
BS principal bearings are fitted with Alemite cups and a 1500 pound pressure gun is =o 
ce furnished with each machine, which makes it easy to keep in perfect condition. 
Bed Presa 
ped ° ° Sot 
eS See your dealer — or mail coupon for complete information on S 
4 SUPERIOR-Black Hawk Spreaders, SUPERIOR Lime Sowers, ro 
pes SUPERIOR Grain Drills or SUPERIOR Buckeye Cultivators ee 
Sak ee 


ae 
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440 Monroe St. 
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The American Seeding Machine Co., Inc. 
eal eae 


—Grain Drills 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING 
MACHIN 


—Alfalfa Dri 
Speer nad baa Drills E CO., Inc. 
—Corn and Cotten Drills 44Q0MonroeSt., Springfield, O. 


Cues nat i 


—Corn Planters 
—time Sowers 


—Buckeye Cultivaters 


Name 


Address 


Gentlemen: Please send rae 


—Black Hawk Spreaders mation covering machines ¢ 


S pringfield, Ohio 
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Mean More Profits Per Tree 


N fruit and truck farms—and on cotton and 
tobacco plantations, the use of Myers Spray Pumps 
means larger yields per acre. 

Hand pumps with easy-operating cog-gear handles 
and self-oiling power pumps with automatic pres- 
sure control, give a powerful penetrating spray 
that reaches’ every leaf and blossom. 


An investment in adequate Myers spraying 
equipment is an insurance for larger crops 
and bigger profits. 


Take O od ai 
4 MYERS om gue 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — OOOR HANGERS 


Hg ‘bh 
§ Honor-Built for 50 Years ee ! aii hol : 
(ir TN 


Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray il 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


Pumps and complete Power 
Spray Rigs are built with the 
263 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 
(c-7) 


same exacting workmanship 
that has distinguished other Myers 
products for the last fifty years. Visit 
your nearest Myers dealer or write 
for our latest catalog. The Myers 
line includes Pumps for Every Pure 
pose, Hay Tools and Door Hangers. 


— 
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WASHER si STERILIZE! ef 


NI 


ses — 


Buz up the reputation of your product 
by delivering only in bottles which have 
been washed and sterilized in your own 


dairy. It pays. . 


And do it with the No. 9 Fort Atkinson Washer 
and Sterilizer shown above. Everything is handy. 
Without moving a step the operator stands at the 
machine and cleans 500 bottles or more per hour. 
Only one handling of each bottle. Rinsing and ster- 
ilizing practically automatic. 


- This is just one of the many CP aids to profitable dairying. 
We specialize in milk house equipment. Write headquarters 
about your problems. 320-page catalogue FREE. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1245 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ie a ’ « t Wie Lay aig 
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AST summer in July we were 
viding with Paul Johnson, 
county agent, in Rice County, 

Minnesota. Suddenly he yanked his 
car up by the side of the road and 
said, ‘Look at that! Starving cattle 
in a land of plenty.’’ Over the fence 
was a bunch of thin dairy cattle 
fighting flies and wondering where 
the next bit of grass was to come 
from. On the opposite side of the 
fence along the roadside was a lux- 
uriant growth of sweet clover. 


Since that time Paul has been 
building arguments for that part of 
his county program that seeks to 
promote the welfare of the dairy 
cow. A month ago he sent us a sam- 
ple of the kind of persuasive ammu- 
nition he is using this year. It is 
timely; it is sound to the core. What 
he has to say follows: 


“One creamery pays 48 cents a 
pound for butterfat and another 
creamery pays 49 cents. That’s only 
a cent difference; not worth holler- 
ing over; not worth leaving your 
creamery for; not worth making one 
co-operative creamery a competitor 


‘of another. 


“In this county I have the feed 
cost figures for a year on two herds 
of cows. The feed cost per pound of 
butterfat on one farm was 16 cents; 
on the other farm it was 32 cents. 
A difference of 16 cents a pound is 
worth hollering about. Who should 
do the hollering and what should he 
make the noise about? 


“There is no secret about the cause 
of this difference of 16 cents a pound. 
One farmer had all the home grown 
alfalfa hay and silage his cows would 


-eat. He fed a grain mixture of equal 


parts of ground oats, barley, corn, 
and succotash at a rate of 1 pound 
for each 3% lbs. of milk produced. 
During the summer he had good 
sweet clover pasture. He fed a little 
grain even on this pasture. His cows 
averaged 346 lbs. of butterfat. He 
had lots of skimmilk to feed to his 
calves, hogs, and chickens. 


“How about the other fellow? His 
cows averaged 206 lbs. of butterfat. 
His cows came off a burned up, eaten 
up bluegrass pasture in the fall too 
thin for fall freshening. During the 
winter he fed corn fodder, silage, and 
timothy hay. He fed ground corn, 
oats, bran, and linseed meal. He 
bought his protein and fed sparingly 
of it. 

“We have 30,000 dairy cows in 
Rice County. We have only about 
5,000 acres of alfalfa or 1 acre for 


6 cows. 
each cow. 
“We have two cow testing ase 
tions in Rice County with a mem 
ship of 40 herds. We have 1,! 


40 is in association work. 


“We have about 3 herds out 0} 
headed by a pure-bred dairy b 
The scrub or grade sire never | 
proved any herd. Rice County is} 
porting good pure-bred dairy sires| 
the hundreds; we need more of th} 
at home. | 

“The average pboubenen of 4 
County cows is about 186 lbs. of y 
terfat a year. The average prot) 
tion of cows in cow testing | 
tions is nearly 300 lbs. of fat a vi 
“What is the solution of this pi: 
lem? Should we holler about the 
cent difference paid by creamerie 
the 16 cents difference paid by. 
cows when given a chance? 
“No other crop is so necessary) 
success with dairy cows as alfa 
no crop returns as much per | 
when fed to good cows. In } 
County it costs less than $8 a cal 
grow it. This winter dairymen , 
paying $25 or more per ton )} 
shipped in hay. Is it good busi} 
to export our good dairy bulls | 
import alfalfa hay? Home gr 
alfalfa hay is best;it is finer stem) 
and leafier. Growing alfalfa bul 
up the soil; it increases corn | 
small grain yields; it adds to the | 
ue of your farm. You need one a 
of alfalfa for each cow. | 

“Ts it good business to use 34 
of bluegrass pasture for 1 cow 
we could graze 2 cows on 1 ae 
sweet clover pasture as some 
already doing? Sweet clover seej 
cheap; the crop fits in with the| 
tation of‘ other crops; the growing) 
it frequently adds several bushels) 
corn to the succeeding corn 
Sweet clover is good cow pasture};} 
use of it helps one to put his ¢} 
in winter quarters in better co} 
tion; cows like it. 

“Ts it good business to mainii 
30,000 dairy cows in Rice County: 


j 


oo 


000 cows if all. our ‘herds were i 
testing associations? The _ yell 


000 cows is around $400,000 a yz 
and this divided by the 1,600 dit 
herds in the county amounts to $) 
each a year. It costs about 
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THE VALLEY GEM GUERNSEY HERD SIRES IN YOKE DRAWING A WAGO 
LOAD OF HERDSMEN AT THE 1927 PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 


‘ 
O. M. Plummer, manager of the show, is the man with the bull whip and the meditative 
expression. John E. Wrage, one of the owners of Valley Gem Farm, is seated on the) 


edge of the rack. 


The bulls, which have been doing farm work since they were calves, were give’ 
dynamometer test of 1500 Ibs. at one of the fairs last fall. This is equivalent to 
ing three 14-inch plows at a depth of 6 inches.—The American Guernsey Cattle Cc 


to. 28 a herd in a cow testing 
sociation. You can subtract $40 
om $250 and put the $210 in your 


‘. pocket if you have the $250 to begin ~ 


with. Let’s get the $250 for each 
herd in Rice County by lopping off 
the maintenance cost of the extra 
10, 000 cows—the ones that are be- 
low 186 lbs. of fat a year.” 
~ Paul Johnson is not talking through 
his hat. He is not talking about 
“something in a far off county. All 
the evidence supporting his  state- 
nents may be found in the county in 
which he proposes to effect a pro- 
gram of improvement. 
What he has so forcefully said 
about: improving the production of 
dairy cattle in Rice County applies 
with equal truth to hundreds of coun- 
ties whose farmers are striving to 
“make a substantial part of their in- 
ome from dairy cows. 


Making the Bull Safe 


a HOARD’S DAIRYMAN :—We have eight 
Bpeistered bulls | in our herd and 


“ing. In fact it was due to several 
near accidents that we were at last 
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A SAFETY DEVICE FOR BULL PENS 


“aroused to the necessity of working 
Fone some safety device before some- 
one would get hurt or killed. 


"Each bull pen has two compart- 
“ments—a box stall and an exercise 
_yard. These are connected by a door- 
“way about 7 feet high by 8% feet 

ae It was this doorway, or, rather 
BR: e door, that gave us most trouble 

‘and caused most of the danger. Al- 
‘most every time it had to be opened 
or shut someone had to slip into the 
stall to clear away the litter and 
Bera before it could be fastened. 
hoever did this took chances with 
e bull. Anyone who has had ex- 
erience with bulls knows that this is 
a very dangerous thing to do, yet 
len who do it every day are inclined 
» become careless. 


This danger was increased in our 
case by the fact that the doors were 
frequently broken down, sometimes 
ocked clear off their hinges and 
d to be fixed with the bull an in- 
That’s the trou- 
ble with a bull pen door that is swung 
on hinges at the side. A swinging 
door is always an invitation to a bull. 
ke some boys, he dearly loves to 
m a door. 
Our first step toward a safety de- 
e was an attempt to fix the door 
that it could be closed without go- 
ng into the pen, and so that the bull 
could not butt it to pieces. Our first 
orts in this direction failed com- 


the idea of using cross bars that 
uld be operated from the outside 
the pen. 

The plan finally worked out, and 
into operation in four of the bull 
ns, is shown in the accompanying 
lustration: To install this device 
‘the door jambs were reinforced with 
7 '2x8-inch planks of southern 
‘pine. Four 2-inch auger holes were 
then bored through both door jambs 
id the outside wall. These holes 
ag be in perfect alignment be al- 


etely, but out of these efforts came . 


‘ar 


> | —_— a 
. 


ye... 
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JOHNS- -MANVI 


an’ 


pee it!” 


A building man’s advice 
to shingle buyers 


FLHE blow-torch knows why some 
shingles are called “‘fire-safe,’’ and 
others ‘“fire-proof.’’ Jt quickly points 
out the difference between so-called 
“endurin ”? shingles and those that 
are truly ‘everlasting. ”” 
Turn its truth-searching blast on a 


_ Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingle. 


See for yourself the kind of fire resis- 
tance, the real everlastingnessthese 
rigid slabs of permanence will bring 
to your roof. Before you choose 
a shingle, ‘“Try an’ burn it!”’ 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP., 292 Madison Ave., 
at 41st St., New York. Branches in all large cities 


For Canada: 


& Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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~ Fire-proof and everlasting, 
the Johns-Manville Hex- 
agonal Asbestos Shingle 
shown here offers you a 
choice of two color effects. 
Oneside isa pleasant restful 
gray, the other embellished 
with the richand varied col- 
ors of an autumn hillside. 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
SZ Il y BRAKE LININGS 


LLE 


PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


rine 
Parven tion 
PRODUCTS 


Asbestos Shingles 


low free and easy movement of the 
one and seven-eighths inch galva- 
nized iron pipes of which the bars 
are made. As shown in the illustra- 
tion, the outside ends of the pipes 
are connected in pairs. This affords 
some stability and furnishes a handle 
with which to operate two bars at the 
same time. In opening, the bars 
should be drawn just enough to clear 
the doorway. If drawn clear out of 
the door jamb there is apt to be diffi- 
culty and delay in getting them back 
into place. We have found that al- 
though the bars are close fitting they 
can easily be operated with one hand 
if the holes are kept greased. 

This device has now been in opera- 
tion almost a year and has given com- 
plete satisfaction, and so far without 
injury to either man or bulls. In 
other words, we have found it bull- 
proof, foolproof, practical, and safe. 

DAvip A. BRODIE. 

District of Columbia. 


Care and Handling of Milk 


We have examined a new book on 
“The Care and Handling of Milk’ 
by Harold E. Ross, professor of dairy 
industry, New York State College of 
Agriculture. The book is intended 


as a text for dairy students and as a 
guide for all who are interested in 
the care and handling of milk, and in 
its use as a food. In preparing the 
book the author has made frequent 
reference to the latest investigations 
along the several lines discussed. 
Parts of the book will be of special 
interest to those interested in human 
nutrition, to producers of milk, to 
distributors, to milk inspectors, to 
managers of dairy plants, and to con- 
sumers. Of special interest to pro- 
ducers are chapters discussing grades 
of milk, the production of clean 
milk, and methods of cooling milk. 

Copies of the book may be secured 
from Hoard’s Dairyman Book De- 
partment. The price is $3.00 a copy 
postpaid. 


Get a Hook 


A little girl at dinner table was 
given a dish of noodles. The mother 
noticed that she was eating nothing 
but the soup, leaving the noodles. 
She asked her why she did not eat the 
noodles, too. 

Unconcernedly she answered, 


“Can’t catch ’em.”—Christian Evan- 
gelist. 


i FOR LIGHT TRACTOR POWER | 


H The Huber “Supreme” roller bearing equipped J 
H —runs light—ideal for two plow tractor power. ff 
Save your grain—thresh when wea*er is just 

right. ‘‘Supreme’’ threshes clean—economical § 
-——moderately priced. Made in 4 larger sizes § 
1 for heavier power. 
H log FREE. 


Complete illustrated cata- 
Write today. 


H The HUBER MFG. CO. 
+ Dept.M, MARION,OHIO | 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to your dealers 
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A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,’’ they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
§ of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
1 has shown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
mor} Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
yes) efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
7 solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
> windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
[— bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


Finest Grinding — Biggest Capacity 


Lowest Operating Cost~—Longest Life 


The **‘Jay Bee’? Humdinger Will Outlast 
AnyFeed MillMade Heavy steel construction. Practically un- 


breakable. Lifetime service. No burrs, 

Easy Payment Plan knives, gears nor rolls to dull or break. No 

See the Humdinger at workon heat, no friction. Does not heat grain. 

your farm without cost to you. Grinds any hay, roughage, or grain—fine 

} Prove to your own satisfaction 28 wanted.No breakdowns.Always depend- 

it’s the best, fastest, most econ- able. Lowest grinding cost. Unequalled 

omical mill made. 4 sizes—7 28 erinder—feed saver—money maker. 

H.P.to 30 H.P.Ask about Feeding booklet-literature-FREE. Stockin 

+ our easy payment plan. principal cities. Infringements prosecuted, 
B. SEDBERRY Inc. 


268 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y 


The Severest Test 
for Lumber 


Redwood is always selected for this purpose 


In California are used vats for curing certain 
types of fruit. 

These great vats are constantly filled with 
caustic soda, acid or brine. Year after year they 
serve this purpose. 

Even the iron bands around them must be 
replaced. But the vats themselves last indefin- 
itely.Someofthem twenty years old or moreare 
still as sound as the day they were constructed. 

California Redwood is always used for these 
vats. It is the one wood that stands up under 
this severe test. 

For Redwood is impregnated by Nature 
against rot and decay. It brings long life to 
buildings in which it is used. 

It is easy to work, stays put. Itis hard to 
ignite and slow to burn. Use durable Red- 
wood and build for generations. 

The complete and romantic story of this 

valuable wood is told in our practical new 
book, “Redwood for Better Farm Structures”, 
which we will gladly send you free on request. 


California Redwood 


Association 


Send NOW (see cou- 
pon) for free copy of 
practical new booklet 
“Redwood for Better 
Farm Structures.’ 


CALIFORNIA REDwoopD AssociATION, Dep?. 908 
24 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


o* ‘My Name 
ae P. 0. Address. 
ee Please send memy Road 
SeScOn TOE: es Highway Near___ 
woo or Detterl’‘arm N. 
5 ame of my 
eee Lumber Dealer. 


a a 
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What I Am Trying To Bee on n My Pa arn 


The Farmer in Community Life 
W. J. DOUGAN, WISCONSIN 


| 
T has been a tendency of the farm 
to create in the minds of the farm 
family a sense of isolation. The 
farmer was alone in his fields, alone 
with his stock. When the curtain of 
night drew down the farm family was 
alone in its little circle. 

The very abundance of the farm 
has developed in the rural mind a 
sense of self sufficiency. The farmer 
has been able to provide the necessi- 
ties of life for his family. In the 
homespun days the children made 
their own kites and wagons and toys. 
The women folk manufactured from 
the raw material luxuries in food 
and finery in apparel. But those days 
with their blessings and their handi- 
caps have contributed to the progress 
of society, and new orders are taking 
place. 

Changing conditions make it impos- 
sible for the farmer to remain isolat- 
ed and self sufficient. The farmer 


A CONCRETE EXAMPLE OF WHAT GOOD MILK. 
WILL PRODUCE 


needs what the other half of society is 
producing, and the other half of so- 
ciety needs what the farmer produces. 
These changed conditions put new de- 
mands upon the farmer citizen. He is 
responsible for the school and the 
church—two institutions that must 
go hand in hand to insure the rightly 
balanced intellectual and moral life 
of the rising generation. He must 
provide time and equipment for a 
wholesome social life in the communi- 
ty; play days for young and old, and 
good, clean amusement safely guard- 
ed from low thought and vicious in- 
fluences.. He must give thought, 
time, and means to the boys’ and 
girls’ club work which is developing 
our children not only as good produc- 
ers but teaching them the art of liv- 
ing with others; to work together 
and to play together. He must be a 
part of the co-operative movements 
for more intelligent farming and 
more systematic orderly marketing. 

Even today there are too many 
farmers whose horizon is described 
by their own line fences. At best 
they can see only their own school 
district and immediate 
neighborhood. The 
farmer’s horizon must 
be enlarged. His com- 
munity vision must in- 
clude the nearby town 
and city, as well as his 
own neighborhood. 
There is danger of the 
selfish spirit permeat- 
ing our farm organiza- 
tions, with the tenet, 
“Took out for the 
farmer,no matter what 
becomes of the city 
man.” 

Not long ago I was 
in a meeting of farm- 
ers who were planning 


MR. DOUGAN SPEAKING TO BANKERS, FARMERS, 
COUNTY AGENTS FROM THE DRIVEWAY TO 


would Nm of the merchants in cht 
village. The president answered 
“That is not our affair. 

look out for themselves.” t 
affair. What if the farmer could re 
turn to the homespun days of seli 
sufficiency and starve out the rest of 
the world? It would turn back the 
progress of the world two centuries 
and we would have to again come ut 
to this milestone. Worse than that 
it would be suicide to the farmer him. 
self. We must be careful in our plan; 
for bettering the farmer that they 
are constructive and for the good of 
all society, and not just selfish “for mé¢ 
and mine.” The sooner both rural 
and urban ‘people come to the realiza. 
tion that whatever affects one aitoes 
the other, the better it will be for all, 

We hear much about the conditions 
in Europe ead the effect upon the 
American farmer. This is an indica- 

tion that our vision as 
farmers must still en- 
large. We are world 
citizens. 3 

Are we farmers of 
this generation meas- 
uring up “to our new 
responsibility indiuced| 
upon us by the chang- 
ing world , conditions? 
It is a common saying 
that farmers cannot 
co-operate. Most of 
our failures in co- op- 
erative work have been 
caused by lack of effi- 
cient management anf 
failure to pull togeth 
er. We are improving 
in meeting these larger responsibili- 
ties. There are examples of splendid 
co-operatives that are working a dour, 
ble blessing: viz., bettering the farm 
er’s condition Bid also giving a bet- 
ter service to society. 

However great our responsibilitie | 
today, they will increase with th 
years. The farmer of the future must 
sit in council with statesmen, captains 
of industry, and leaders in commer 
not to fight for the farmer’s rig 
but to help plan and direct and co 
ordinate agriculture with all other 
dustry that the whole of society me 
prosper and progress. 

What training should we give ou 
children to fit them for this large 
responsibility? They must be good ti 
ers of the soil; they must learn to 
work; and they must have a scien- 
tific technical education to do t 
satisfactorily. They must have 
cultural education as well: philo 
phy, art, history, and literature - 
as essential to the farmer as are se 
and feeds and breeds. ; 

I would encourage the youth on tk 
farm to get the highest education ob 


HIS BARN 


inable, and then put it to the sery- 

f# man through the field of agri- 
ure. Hanging over my desk at 
ome is a verse by Foss that embodies 
re thoughts of this talk: 


me live in a house by the side of the road 

Vhere the race of men go by; 

he men who are good and the men who are 

SS “bad, 

“As good and bad as I. 

would not sit in the scorner’s seat ~ 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban: 

st me live in a house by the side of the road 
nd be a friend to man.” 


- Soil Management in 
£ Missouri 


‘The Missouri Station reports re- 
its from different soil treatments, 
ie figures representing decreases or 
creases in net crop value credited 
, the extra expenditure and effects 
f these treatments. 

The accompanying table shows the 
fect of soil treatments when used in 
four-year rotation. These results, 
presenting averages from all soils 
rough 18 years, emphasize the 
‘eat significance of these soil treat- 
ents in soil improvement in Mis- 
uri: 


Total Percent- 


of net age in- 
’ return crease 

il treatment per on in- 
3 rotation vestment 

gume (cowpeas or soy- 

beans in corn) $—0.47 —59 

me (2 tons at start—1 ton 

every 6th year) 2.74 68 

, nure (8 tons before corn) 7.48 93 

ne meal (150 Ibs. with corn 

and wheat) 9.79 187 

id phosphate (175 lbs. ‘of 

16% with corn and wheat) 8.36 191 

ek phosphate (1,000 Ibs. 

with corn) —1.79 —29 

tash (25 Ibs. muriate with 

corn and wheat) 1.56 126 


It will be noted that the seeding of 
wpeas or soy beans in corn and the 
e of 1,000 lbs. of rock phosphate 
ith corn failed to make a profit over 
e cost of these. The highest per- 
ntage increase was with acid phos- 
late applied to corn and wheat and 
xt to this was bone meal applied to 
ese crops. 


Bottling Restaurant Milk 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The city of 
cuse, N. Y., recently passed an 
dinance forbidding the sale of any 
it bottled milk in restaurants. Pre- 
ous to that time the thousands of 
irkers who .lunched down town 
uld get a glass of milk for five 
nts. Now nearly all the restaurants 
the city are asking ten cents for a 
lf pint bottle. 
The restaurant managers pay three 
id a half cents for a half pint, or 
= a quart. At ten cents a half 
they are making 187 per cent, 
getting 40 cents for a quart of 
that cost 14 cents! The result 
orks injury in two ways. Consum- 
$ are using much less milk—an in- 
ry to them from two standpoints, 
e health standpoint and the finan- 
il aspect of the question; and the 
mand for milk has been cut no- 
eably, a fact which reacts on the 
oducers. 
When Dr. Herman G. Wieskotten, 
alth commissioner, was asked if 
onsidered the gain in health 
idards from the use of bottled 
Ik only to offset the decreased con- 
mption due to the change in price, 
Tefused to discuss the matter ex- 
pt to say that the Syracuse De- 
rtment of Health is not a price fix- 


z z agency. 


mmissioner Weiskotten has 
1 to support him in his stand. 
ag is a leader in many health 

rs, yet has not been among the 

t to make a ruling of this nature. 

nan nature is such that the ruling 
most a necessity if this easily 
ntaminated food is to be handled 
fely, and if consumers are to get a 
iform product. Under the careless 


Th 


7” hl 
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RICE cutting sins against 

quality. Price cutting sacri- 
fices serviceability — because 
low prices are often made by 
“skimping,’’ by adulteration 
and substitution. 


The United States Pure Food 
Law made the sins of price a 
crime. But this law protects 
you only on the things you eat. 


In many other lines, the 
“manipulation”? of merchan- 
dise to make price ‘‘baits’’ is 
not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may be 
stamped and not hand forged. 
Aluminum ware may be made 
of light weight metal. Enamel 
ware may have two coats in- 
stead of the standard three. A 
price a few cents lower is always 
a pee price. 


Sins 
of Price 


In clothing, a cheaper lining 
saves 25 cents per coat; a cheap- 
er sleeve lining alone saves 15 
cents; composition buttons 
save 5 cents; cheaper pocket 
material 5 cents; a belt not in- 
terlined saves 5 cents. 


A ‘“‘skimped’’ pattern saves 
material. A leather lined coat 
can be made two inches shorter, 
with wide cloth facings—saving 
50 cents per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For Fifty-five years, Mont- 
somery Ward & Co. has sold 
only reliable, standard goods. 
Quality first — then low price 
—but we never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a seemingly low 
price. 


A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


Sin example of Ward Quality 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer sole. Similar 
appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents less—by making the second 
sole of leather costing 20 cents instead of 45 cents. 
are worn out when the first sole wears through. The saving in 
cash is 25 cents—the loss in serviceability at least $2.00. 


Such shoes 


Use Your Ward Catalogue : for Greater Savings 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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_ the first, 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Faul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


dipping of milk by the average res- 
taurant worker the bottom of the can 
was bound to be of poorer quality 
than the top when milk was pur- 
chased by the can and dipped from 
the can. 

Whether interested in the retail 
price question or not, this health de- 
partment has established some facts 
regarding the effect the modern trend 
towards requiring the bottling of 
milk to be sold for beverage purposes 
—by means of a questionnaire it has 
sent to health departments of other 
cities of the country and state. This 
questionnaire contains two questions, 
“Has the enforcement of 
this ordinance, (requiring - bottled 
milk to be sold in restaurants) caused 
an increase in the price of milk?”’; 
the second, “For what price is milk 
sold in your city?” 


Answers returned so far disclosed 
that in most cases the enforcement 
of such an ordinance has not in- 
creased prices. Dr. Weiskotten has 
learned that all restaurant milk 
served in California must be bottled, 
and that many other cities of the 
United States have similar ordi- 
nances. Surveys before California 
adopted the ruling showed great var- 
iations in butterfat and bacteria con- 
tent. 

In Syracuse two tendencies are 
now manifest to sell only Guernsey 
milk, which commanded the higher 
price before the ruling; and to sell 
milk from sanitary, approved . urns 
which contain stirring devices. It 
will be up to producers and consum- 
ers in Syracuse to deal with this 
move to charge too high a price. 

New York. M. G. FEINT. 


A\y RACE MARR 
% Moveratas with Fordson 
or equal power. Grinds all 


—no geai 

heating. Even nails and wire 

7 sn damage. Easy to op- 
rate. Catalog Folder Free. 

PRATER PULVERIZER Co. 

1310 WN. Kostner Avenue HICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CLOVERs 


AND TIMOTHY 
i, malt BARGAIN 


Oz Contalae 10 tos per “pos at t righ' 
aghly eanedand clover, , dus fat \ 
Chae it. 


og FREE. 
» IOWA 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman® to your dealers, 
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Neighborly Notes 


Early this morning the telephone 
rang and when mother answered, a 
dear friend of the family said from 
the other end of the connection, “‘Oh, 
Esther, this is Emily Lavendar. Can’t 
you all come over and spend the day? 
I attended the most original party 
yesterday and I simply must tell 
someone about it. So do come over 
for dinner.” 

After that how we flew at our 
morning meal, getting the children 
off to school with a warm breakfast 
inside of them, and good warm coats, 
caps, mittens, and galoshes all but- 
toned snugly on the outside. Next, 
mother hurried through the breakfast 
dishes and the milk pans and pails, 
made the beds in record time and 
straightened up the house. Mean- 
while the men folk were doing up 
their chores and feeding up the stock. 
Coming in before mother had finished 
sweeping the floor they called to 
know whether or not they could wear 
their flannel shirts, for they simply 
would not go if they had to put on 
white ones, and also was there any 
hot water to shave with. Mother had 
to hurry for she had the little tots 
to wash and dress as well as herself, 
and the men had only themselves to 
do for. 

But before the babies had their 
coats on, the car was running relent- 
lessly at the door. Every once in a 
while father blew the horn to hurry 
mother a little. Oh, how hard it was 
to remember everything at the last 
moment with the men sitting in the 
car, waiting, and it running. At last 
the door was locked and the key 
placed where the school children 
could find it when they got home first 
and father actually could start the 
ear. “‘Been running half an hour,’ he 
assured them. Mother sat back and 
drew a long breath of relief and tried 
to relax her taut nerves, and to get 
into a little less flustered state of 
mind ere she arrived, when suddenly 
she realized that she had forgotten 
that plant she had been raising for 
Emily Lavendar for a whole year. 
But the men refused to turn back 
and she had to bear her disappoint- 
ment. It was such a shame for just 
now the plant was so pretty, too,—one 
of those new pink begonias all blos- 
somed out. It was a beautiful day 
and the sun shone brightly on the 
snow, though the men predicted more 
snow before night. Gradually, as 
they rode along, a feeling of con- 
tentment and restfulness stole over 
mother replacing that nervous ten- 
sion of the past hour. 

The Lavendars were watching for 
us eagerly and, oh, what a lot there 
was to talk over. The men soon 
drifted to the barn to look over the 
stock and inspect the new team of 
horses. They passed their opinions 
upon laying mashes and dairy feeds, 
and compared the eggs they were 
getting and how their cows were 
milking. By dinner time they were 
back in the house ready to turn on 


»-. the radio and listen to the latest mar- 


ket..reports, although the women folk 
had wanted to hear a special organ 
concert at noon. Then the men must 
talk over the hog market and the 
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In the afternoon 


price of butterfat. 
they walked across the fields to visit 
with another neighbor. 

Mrs. Lavendar had been preparing 
such a delicious dinner, consisting of 
a tender roast, for they had butch- 


ered lately, and mashed potatoes, 
brown gravy, jelly, her famous cu- 
cumber pickles, baked beans, creamed 
carrots and peas, cookies, apple pie, 
cheese, and coffee. Now everyone 
ate and before we were through the 
babies began to nod their little heads 
and slump over sideways in their 
high chairs, and little Emmy started 
her little crooning which was always 
a preliminary to her nap. The ba- 
bies were tucked in bed and the table 
cleared off by the time the men went 
out. Then the women could really 
visit. 

“Now, tell me about the party, I 
am so anxious to hear all the de- 
tails,’”’ mother begged. 

“Well, yesterday I was invited to 
a party given by the Mothers’ Club 
of the Wheeler District. They want- 
ed to raise money and so each mem- 
ber invited four ladies outside of the 
district to come and each was to pay 
a quarter. But the entertainment 
was so unique it was well worth it,” 
Emily Lavendar began _ willingly 
enough. “They gave a radio party. 
Now that everyone is so enthusias- 
tic about radios it surely is quite an 
idea. And IJ thought perhaps if I told 
you about it you could use it for your 
club some time. Of course it was 
held in a schoolroom but a home 
could be used. The front part of the 
room was cleared and separated from 
the rest of the room by thin curtains 
of cheesecloth. On a table in front 
of us stood a loud speaker, probably 
a horn from someone’s old phono- 
graph. In the room of gauze a lady 
sat at a table with a disc in front of 
her that she used for.a microphone. 
She was the announcer, and in a few 
minutes we heard a terrible grating 
and squealing sound made by some- 
one behind the scenes, and then the 
lady said, ‘Good afternoon, ladies. 
This is station JOY broadcasting our 
special Tuesday afternoon program 
for the mothers’ clubs throughout the 
country. This afternoon we have 
some very special talent and feel that 
you will be well repaid for switching 
your dials onto JOY for the entire 
broadcasting period. The first num- 
ber this afternoon is Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink Hanson who will sing 
for us that old favorite, Annie 
Laurie.’ And then Myrtle Hanson 
appeared upon this radio stage and 
sang for us. 

“Number after number was car- 
ried out this way. In each case the 
announcer had a few very apt re- 
marks to make. We listened to Alma 
Gluck, and the trio with ukes from 
Hawaii, and even Topsy and Eva 
Duncan. That proved to be very 
good, for Bessie Ridge was dressed 
up to represent Topsy Duncan and 
had her face blacked and all of the 
worst combinations of colors on im- 
aginable, and such loads of jewelry. 
And every once in a while the static 
was so bad we could not hear a thing. 
Of course, all of the program took 
place in this gauze room, but we 
could see it as well as hear it. But 


the best number of all was he men’s 
quartet; they sang a group of old 
southern songs. One could work up 
any sort of a program and give it as 
a radio party and it would be new. 
We surely enjoyed it.” 

Mother replied, ‘Oh, Ivam so glad 
to hear about that. I have been try- 
ing to think of something rather orig- 
inal and different to give at our, next 
party of the study club. And this 
solves the problem. You know we 
have been studying American com- 
posers and their music and we could 
work that into such an idea just 
splendidly. Why even the papers we 
wanted to have read could be read 
over the radio. Bless your heart, 
Emily, you have surely solved a prob- 
lem for me.”—ETHEL MorRRISON— 
MARSDEN. 


Pets 


The more I see of children and 
their pets, the more I marvel at their 
parents. Many and many a mother 
who is considered an admirable wom- 
an in nearly every respect will yet 
stand by and see a helpless cat pulled 
around by the tail, a chicken 
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squeezed until it later dies, a 
whacked with a big stick, and al 
them improperly fed when fed. at 
and will do no more than say, 
Johnnie, dear!”’ 

I realize that it is very hard 
bring up pets and treat them prop: 
ly but if they cannot be treated 
well as all our animal friends w 
meant to be treated, it is bet} 
never to have them at all or to mi 
cifully chloroform them. For so: 
reason parents usually say, when 
boy gets to a certain age, “Well, ne 
that Jimmie is—he really ought | 
have a dog,” so they get a helpk 
pup for him and their responsibil 
seems to be at an end. 

If only pets were properly f 
they would be better able to sta| 
the injustices of life but they rare¢| 
are, mostly because they are unco 
plaining. The old dog will look 
grily in at the door and whine a li 
from time to time but after abo 
so long he sees the food put aw 
realizes that he is to wait until son 
one gets ready to think of him, aj 
goes patiently away and lies dow 

(Continued on next page) i 


Design No. 2998—Desirable street dress with slenderizing lines created by front panel, 


pleted with deep rever collar, 
youthful. ° 


or coin (coin preferred). 


which extends to waistline. 
Silk crepe in two-tone effect, georgette, or wool rep is chic. 
be had in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. 
requires 314 yards of 40-inch with % yard of 18-inch contrasting material. 
Our patterns are made by the leading Fashion Designers 0: 


The open V-neckline is , extrel 
Pattern No. 2998 
The 36-inc 
Price 10c in 


York City and are guaranteed to fit perfectly. Send to Fashion Department, Hoard’s 


man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


. 
| 
[ 
. 
. 


| 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 


No. 3000—Simplicity and Smartness. Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. The 36-inch size requires 2% yards of 56-inch 


| material with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


No. 2812—Slenderizing Lines. Cuts in sizes 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


No. 2983—Interesting Skirt Effect. Cuts in sizes 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust meas- 
ur. The 36-inch size requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with 2% yards of 40-inch contrasting. 


No. 2461—Style Suitable For Stout Figures. Cuts in 

sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust’ measure. 

ae pe anc size requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
rial. 


No. 2997—Jacket Costume. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 434, yards of 40-inch material. 


_ No. 2650—Juniors are Wearing Flares. Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The § year size requires 
yards of 32-inch material. Emb. No. 712 (blue 


| or yellow) is 15c extra. 


No. 2786—Dainty Frock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. The 8 year size requires 1% yards of 36- 
inch material. . 

“No. 2759—Child’s Combination. Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years, The 4 year size requires 1 yard of 
36-inch material. 


_ No, 2312—Attractive Apron. Cuts in sizes 36, 40, 44 


| and 48 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 


2% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2769—Slip. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
The 36-inch size 
requires 27 yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 2767—Pantalets. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 28, 32 
and 36 inches waist measure. The 28-inch waist 


: Measure, requires 244 yards of 40-inch material. 


i 
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‘What a devoted dog will stand from 


human beings is always to me a 
marvel. 

I guess I always get pretty much 
“riled” when I get on the subject 
of dogs and horses, so while I cool 
off let’s see what the dog really re- 
quires in the way of food. Overfeed- 
ing him is a very bad thing and even 
the active dog will thrive best on two 
feedings a day. If he is a small 
house dog, he is better off with one; 
these feedings, however, should be 
given intelligently and should be am- 
ple in size. In the morning all he 
needs is “dog bread” or table scraps 
but in the late afternoon he should 
have a regular meal—a ration made 
up especially for him and consisting 
of rice or hominy or corn meal 
cooked with about an equal part of 
lean chopped meat to which has been 
added salt and enough water to make 
it of porridge-like consistency. For 
the best health of the dog, some 
green vegetable should be added to 
this and, especially if he is a little 
out of condition, some bran. He 
should be allowed to eat all he wants 
of this in the evening. If to this you 
add an always available dish of clean 
water and a good place to sleep, and 
play but not cruelty from the chil- 
dren, you need not reproach yourself 
when you hear the passage read out 
of the Bible about doing it unto “one 
of the least of these.’”’ I have always 
thought that verse should be inter- 
preted to include every bit of the 
animal kingdom that is given to our 
charge.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Is Debbie Right? 


“Debbie Duncan was talking about 
those poor English women who cannot 
get married because there are about 
a million more women than men in 
England, and she says it’s a great 
pity because those women will never 
know how well off they are.” 

Now, with all their shortcomings it 
would be pretty hard to get along 
without the men but, on the other 
hand, there is more truth in Debbie’s 
remarks than some people believe. 

It was a young woman of 32 who 
set me thinking the other day about 
old maids, unmarried women, spin- 
sters, or whatever they like, bless 
their hearts. Now most girls would 
prefer being married but they are not 
all as honest as this friend of mine 
who frankly admits that single bless- 
edness does not appeal to her in the 
least. The trouble with her is that 
she is much more mentally gifted 
than the average person and she has 
had an unusually fine education. She 
tries to conceal both facts for, accord- 
ing to her views on the subject (and I 
don’t doubt she is right) men are 
afraid of her when they find her out 
as she is; they want to be the head of 
their houses and they are afraid they 
won’t be able to if they get wives who 
are too smart. Instead of making the 
most of her gifts and taking a chance 
on marriage, this young woman hides 
her light under a bushel because, as 
she says, “She would rather be dead 
than go through life unmarried.” 

To me, there is something dreadful 
in that way of looking at it. We are 
so constituted as never to be satisfied; 
always we are wanting something 
more and that is as it should be, for 
life will be pretty dull when we get 


(Continued on next page) 


How to Order Patterns 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins (wrap coin 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. Send 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every pat- 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size. 

Our patterns are made especially for us by 
the leading fashion designers of New York 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried in our 
office and, since all orders are forwarded to 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable time 
for delivery of any pattern you order. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Fashion Dept. 


“well water to drink 
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with one system 


HINK of having running water — all you want, 
all the time—both soft and hard! 


Soft water at the turn of a faucet, pumped from cis 
tern, lake or stream—for washing clothes, scrubbing, 
sprinkling the lawn and garden. Drinking water, cool 
and sparkling, pumped direct from the well. Not just 
to one, but to several faucets anywhere around the 
premises! That’s convenience for you! 


The National stores the power—not the water. Air only 
is in the tank and serves each pump at the various 
sources of water supply. Strong faucet pressures are ob- 
tained against lifts up to 150 feet with pumping 
capacities ranging from 200 to 2,000 gallons per hour. 


Install Anywhere — Nothing to Freeze 


No water storage tank to freeze; no standing water 
to turn stale in Summer. Water is pumped only as it 
is used! Put the National in unheated garage, barn, 
granary, milk house or basement —it may be 10 feet 
or 10 miles from the source of supply. 


New Power Unit 


Patented, sleeve-valve air compressor—the result of 
several year’s research and testing — makes possible 
continuous operation, hour after hour. Banishes the 
troublesome check valve and air leakage; makes un- 
loading valve for starting unnecessary. Assures 
quiet operation with less power consumption. A 
triumph as great as the “O. K.” National Pump. 
Free 32-page book, “Fresh Water.”? A real guide 


to anyone planning a water system for farm, subur- 
ban home or public building. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
314 Belleview Place 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Subsidiary of National Brake & 
Electric Co., division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. 


Very interesting and helpful — 


This shows the new 
National Power Unit, 
electric type. Also sup- 
plied forgas engine pow- 
er. Air stored in tank 
operates one or more 
‘O. K.” National 
Pumps which fit 4, § 
or 6-inch casings a 
are also built for 


shallow su gence. 


FRESH 
‘WATER SYSTEM 
Spring and Summer FASHION BOOK | 


Only ten cents ,+’ 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


th 


r 
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No. LQ327 
U.S. Price 
$7.50, 


Coleman Mantles give 
tbe clear, strong brill- 


ook 
**Coleman’’ on 
mantle., 


Better Light for Home and Farm 


—A Coleman Quick-Lite will give you the abundance of clear, steady 
brilliance that more than two mi:lion families are enjoying. You can have 
better light and plenty of it for any purpose—indoors or out—anytime 
you want it—all at less cost and without bother or work. 


offuel. Lamp is beautifully designed, an 
ornament in any home. Lantern is sturd- 
ily built to stand long and hard service. 

Dealers everywhere sell Coleman 
Lamps and Lanterns. Ifyou dealer can- 
not supply you, write our nearest office 
and we will see that your wants are 
than 40 hours brilliant service per gallon supplied promptly. Address Dept. HD22. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. aaseibitte:: Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles. Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


(Coleman Quick-Life 


TRADE MARK REG 


Lamps and Lanterns 


every 


Coleman Quick-Lites are brighter thaa 
20 old-style oil lamps or lanterns. Nu 
wicks to trim; no chimneys to wash; no 
daily filling. Make and burn own gas 
from common motor gasoline. Light with 
matches. Safe—can’t spill fuel; can’t be 
filled while lighted. Economical — more 


Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


The Portable 
-HINMAN 
| MILKERS 


The Hinman 

Gas Engine Milker 
e The Hinman 
Electric Milker 


Here are two machines you ought 
to know more about! 

Complete milkers—power and all 
—ready to go to work for you the 
minute they arrive. 

So light and compact, you can eas- 
ily lift either machine—roll 
them anywhere—turn in 
marrow spaces. And you 
ought to see them do that 
milking job! 

Power? Hardlyanything. Clean- 
ing? These are milkers you can 
keep clean—with ease. Depend- 
able? Valve chamber guaranteed 
for life of machine. These are Hin- 
man milkers—the machines that 
have helped dairymen earn better 
profits for 19 years straight! 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


You want to know more about 
these Hinman Portables. 

If you have electricity—write for 
catalog and information on Elec- 
tric Portable. 

If you haven’t electricity, 
write for catalog and infor- 
mation on Gas Engine 


Portable. Address 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Win- 
ter Butter that Golden June 
Shade 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter Col- 
or’ is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by 
all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color  butter- 
milk. Absolutely taste- 
Large bottles cost only 35 


less. 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells 
& Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Dandelion 


BRAND 


Buttertolor 


Protect 
Yourself 
Against 


Be safe from 
this terrible destroyer Se 
an 


losses from lightning last year; 
OUR home may be next. 

This New Free Book 

tells how you can be absolutely safe— 
What lightning is, its cause and preven- | 
tion. Written by experts ofthefamous } 

. Dodd System, the nationally recog- 

nized lightning protection for almost 

40 years. , 


| ae Send for it NOW-Free. 
Dodd & Struthers 


Walnut & 10th St., Des Moines, la. 


TYPEWRITER 
Can be bought at tremendous 
saving. Late Models — All 
Standard Makes remanufac- 
turedlikenew. Lowest prices 


—Five year guarantee—Easy ¢ 
terms. Bigillustrated catalog * 


free—Write today, 654 W. Raddolpb 
Young Typewriter Co., p-3143 chicago 


4 


J 
FOR MILK 


These disks will positively remoye sediment and 
bacteria from milk, that no other straining medium 
can reach, 

SIZES TO FIT ALL STANDARD STRAINERS 
Free—If dealer can not supply you send dealers 
name to us and we wi!! mail you free sample. 


SANITARY COTTON C0., 


“Beok up your December 10 issue and 
see the color page advertisement of 
the beautiful articles to be embroid- 
ered. We are sure you will be pleased 
with them. Let us have your order. 


1415 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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satisfied. But we must admit that: 


there will be something we cannot 
have; some will miss having as much 
money as they would like, some will 
miss health, some will miss having 
children—the list is  infinite—and 
some will miss marriage. Each will 
think that the thing he has missed is 
the one big thing worth having, yet 
there will always be found a host of 
the world’s fine people in any of these 
classes. So with the unmarried wom- 
en, I hardly see how the world could 
have run without them for they have 
done some of its most important work. 

The “old maid” of former days is 
gone forever. The girl who does not 
marry no longer goes to her brother’s 
house after her parents are gone and 
sits in the chimney corner waiting for 
“the end.” She would rather be mar- 
ried, of course; but not to just any- 
body; no, indeed. She is pretty inde- 
pendent about that and she puts on 
her best hat and goes out and looks 
around her and picks out the thing 
she can do best and does it. It may 
be nursing, or housework, or running 
a food or candy shop, or sewing, or 
selling insurance, or raising chickens, 
or growing fruit—there’s scarcely a 
line of work today that does not em- 
ploy some women. 

Is she happy? Of course she is for 
she is taking her part in the world’s 
work. A friend of ours, age 46, called 
a few days ago. She drove up in an 
expensive car, came in, took off a 
handsome coat and hat and decided to 
stay for supper. We knew that Mr. 
A., an interesting bachelor, had been 
paying her a good deal of attention. 
“Why not marry him?’ we asked her. 

“Well,” she replied, seriously, “I’ve 
thought it over a good deal and I look 
at it this way: I’ve got a good job 
making nearly as much as he is; I 
have a nice home, my car, and my 
friends. I know where I am, but if I 
married I don’t know where I’d be. 
No, I think I’ll just leave him for 
someone else.” 

That is the way one so-called “old 
maid” answers Debbie 
Lucy THOMPSON. 


A Bit of Primping Now 
and Then 


We have heard all our lives how 
much more lovely we could all be to 
look at if we would only take a little 
care of ourselves. Some of us feel 
that we have not much to start on 
and that there is no use in trying to 
make anything of what there is, but 
of course we all know the answer to 
that, too; the less we have in the 
way of natural good looks, the more 
imperative it is that we fix up that 
little the best possible. 

I was interested the other day in 
reading of what is being done by one 
of our great women’s organizations 
for the immigrant wives who come to 
this country to meet their husbands. 
Many of these men have been here 
earning money to send back for their 
families to get to America on and 
while here they have become so used 
to the American women that they 
have somewhat forgotten the peasant 
ways and looks of their own women. 
American women have more freedom 
than those of any other country and 
they also have more leeway in the 
matter of dress and personal appear- 
ance. What wonder, then, that the 
husband after being away from them 
for several years is somewhat sur- 
prised and disappointed at the way 
his family looks. 

The organization of which I spoke 
makes it a business to go out to Ellis 
Island when the big ships come in 
and explain to the foreign wives the 
ways of American women and how 
they dress. Some of them will have 
nothing to do with any change and 
continue to wear their head shawls 


- ious look breaks into a grin of delighi 


Duncan.— . 
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and their eight or more _ pettico: 
but most of them are delighted at the 
chance to change and often dan 
before the mirror when they see t 
grand appearance they make in th 
American clothes. A little powder 
patted on, the hair is rearranged, a 
presto! the waiting husband’s anx 


to see the fine “American” wife 
has got.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Hand Lotion 


We have found a remedy for 
rough hands that we think worth 
while. We keep a small bottle of a 
milk on the draining board and when 
we wash our hands before they are 
dry put on a little. The acid immedi- 
ately counteracts the alkali in th 
soap and then can either be rinsed 
wiped off. It is as good for your face 
as it is for your hands. I have not 


needed any other remedy this winter, 


It will leave your hair soft an 
glossy, too, if rinsed well. Be 
Ohio. (Mrs.) J. F. Mart. 
Take any size bottle, fill onhing 
glycerine, one-third bay rum, and one 
every night on going to bed. Rub in 
thoroughly. 


Bry 
third rose water; mix well. Appl; 
So. Carolina. | 


- H. A. Warp. — 
&e F. 
Here is a hand lotion we think 
mighty fine and have used for face ai 
well as hands. Put in clean jars ot 
bottles, makes lovely gifts and inex- 
pensive, too: Two ounces elyceniell 
dram of oil citronella, 2 drams tra. 
gacanth, 1% pints soft water. Put 
tragacanth and water together for 2 
days, then add other ingredients. A 
few drops of perfume may be added 
but the lotion has a very nice odor of 
its own. ee 
Wisconsin. 


Take equal parts of lemon juice, 
glycerine, and alcohol. Roll and 
squeeze the lemon (one lemon makes 
a good deal). Take the quantity t 
the druggist and ask him to put int 
the bottle one-third as much glycer 
ine and one-third as much alcohol a: 
there is lemon. Use it plentiful <¢ 
night, wearing gloves to protect the 
bed clothes. It will heal and soft 
the hands in a short time. 

Wisconsin. A. F. CHAFFEE. 

sR 


One ounce flaxseed steeped in 
gills water; strain and mix with the 
following ingredients: 1 oz. glye 
ine, 1% oz. alcohol, 15 drops pure ¢a 
bolic acid, 15 drops benzoine, and 
little violet water. “ 

(Mrs.) W. W. WAKINS, — 


Household Necessity 


Butcher: You want some brains, 
madam? y 
Housewife: Yes, please. My hu 
band hasn’t had any for a long tim 
—The Progressive Grocer. 


Teach Her to Sew ; 


. On page 38 of our 
Spring and Summer 
Fashion Magazine, 
there is a picture-les- 
son showing how the 
girl can make this 
dress for herself. 


Let your little girl 
see this. She’ll want 
to make the dress. 
Give her the lesson 
in the book and let 
her try it. She'll be. 
taking the first s 
in an art she should 

4 learn. 


Yet Send 10 cents - 
NY the book to Fashio: 


_ryman, Ft. Atkins« 
Wisconsin. 
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YOUR 
BUILDINGS 


5 
“4 


¥ 


the ASSETS 


everybody sees 


HE appearance of farm build- 
ings is the visible standard by 
which a farmer’s customers and 
neighbors judge his good manage- 

_ ment. Your buildings, painted white 
or light colors with Eagle Pure 
White Lead in Oil, indicate careful 
“attention to economy. They provide 
cheerful surroundings that add to 
' the health and happiness of every- 
one on the farm. 
_ Farmers who have painted with 
_ Eagle know its economy in first cost. 
| When repainting time comes, they 
realize another economy of pure 
‘lead paint. It wears away evenly, 
‘ slowly. It is tough and elastic—does 
not crack or peel off —leaves a per- 
fect, deep-anchored foundation for 
‘Tepainting. 
Leading paint dealers sell Eagle. 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
| 134 North LaSalle Street —Chicago. 


You will appreciate the many helpful 
“suggestions for mixing white lead paint 
| contained in our ‘‘Tinting and Mixing 
Chart.” Write today for your free copy. 


| PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


__ When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 


‘Dairyman. He will appreciate 


lowing it. 
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Jersey Cattle in the United 
States 


(Continued from page 308) 


D—Rump of good length and proportion 
to size of body, and level from hip- 


bones to rump-bones ...........+ee0- 7 
E—Loins broad and strong; hips round- 

ed, and of medium width compared 

with: female #< o. as vcis. ov aero wa % 
F—Thighs rather flat, well cut up be- 

hind, high arched flank ............ 3 


G—Legs proportionate to size and of fine 
quality, well apart, with good feet, 
and not to weave or cross in walking 5 

Rudimentary Teats, 2— 


Wralls placed iyi iaecase arama eka ceevees . 2 
Hide, 2— 
Loose sand’ mellow, aivesscbctete lece 2 
Tail, 2— 
Thin, long, reaching the hock, with good 
switch, not coarse or high at setting- 
Ci Wate mchle Fini acsuucte fa < layed eeiele syhe'slart 2 
Size, 5— 
Mature bulls, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs. ...... 5 
General Appearance, 15— 
Thoroughly masculine in character, with 
a harmonious blending of the parts to 
each other; thoroughly robust, and 
such an animal as in a herd of wild 
cattle would likely become master of 
the herd by the law of natural selec- 
tion and survival of the fittest ...... 15 
otal sacora’ As%.c% 5 cea eet emtd Canned t 100 


The ten highest butterfat and milk 
producers among Jeresys are listed 
below: 


Ten Mighiest Butterfat Producers 


Cow Fat Milk 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Darling’s Jolly Lassie 1,141.28 16,425 
Groff’s Constance 1,130.09 17,942 
Prince’s Emma of H. S. F. 1,109.99 18,437 
Lad’s Iota 1,048.07 18,632 
Fauvic’s Ruth 1,047.28 19,805 
Madeline of Hillside 1,044.05 20,624 
Plain Mary 1,040.08 15,256 
Vive La France 1,039.29 15,272 
Lady’s Silken Glow 1,038.70 14,939 
St. Mawes Lad’s Lady 1,032.97 15,229 
Princess Xenia 1,021.39 18,305 
Ten Highest Milk Producers 

Cow Milk Fat 

Lbs. Lbs. 
Madeline of Hillside 20,624 1,044.05 
Fauvic’s Star 20,616 1,005.90 
Abigail of Hillside 20,359 1,007.93 
Fauvie’s Ruth 19,805 1,047.28 
Passport 19,695 839.26 
Lad’s Likeness 19,223 937.50 
Eminent’s Jimp’s Owl 19,099 768.44 
Raleigh’s Torono’s Meme 19,076 1,003.51 
St. Mawes Blossom Rosaire 19,061 959.23 
Miss Inez 18,917 952.82 

Register of Merit Sires 

The ten Jersey sires having the 


largest number of Register of Merit 
daughters up to June 1, 1926, are as 
follows: 


Ri fbe mete 


these two books. 


Just fill out the coupon—tell us 
send youthenecessary literature con- 
taining full particulars of Jamesway 
Equipment and Jamesway service. 
Don’t build, remodel or equip any 
farm building until you get these 


valuable books and learn how we can save 
you money. Mail coupon to office nearest 


you. ‘ 
JAMES MFG. CO. 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. — Elmira, N. Y. 

(2) eapolis, Minn. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COW 


No. o 


daughters 
Name in the 
R. of M 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 115 
Imp. Oxford You’ll Do 84 
Royal Majesty of St. Cloud 83 
Dairylike Majesty 82 
Hood Farm Pogis 9th 79 
Hood Farm Torono 75 
Sophie 19th’s Tormentor 75 
Imp. Golden Fern’s Noble 65 
Irene’s King Pogis 63 
Sayda’s Heir 3rd 62 


The offices of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club are at 324 W. 23rd St., 
New York City. 

[Epitor’s Note: This is the sixth 
and last of a series of articles on the 
dairy breeds in the United States.] 


Well ventilated stables that pro- 
vide pure, fresh air and that are 
comfortably warm in winter are 
equally as important to insure profit- 
able milk production as are feed and 
water.—G. C. HUMPHREY. 


“Is your mother in, sonny?” in- 
quired the new minister as _ he 
stopped at the home of one of his 
members on his first round of pas- 
toral calls. 

“Betcha life,” replied Willie. “Do 
you ’spose I’d be out here mowin’ the 
lawn if she wasn’t?” 


BL Sor YOU 


If you are thinking of building, remodeling, 
ventilating or buying any equipment for your cow 
or horse barn, hog or poultry house, write for 
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ValuableBooks 


These books tell how we help you plan and 


equip your buildings to make them more convenient, practical 
and economical—how we save you money by cutting down 
material and construction costs. 
scribe the complete line of Jamesway Equipment, Stanchions, Litter Carriers, 
Drinking Cups, Calfand Bull Pens—also Feeders, Brooders, Waterers, Steel Nests, 
etc.—a line of equipment that is unequaled for durability, service and economy. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Now 


what you are interested in and we will 


These books also de- 


BRMSEEBHeEHRBE Hee ae 
a Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 
James Mfg. Co.. Dept. 612.—Please send me 
i your New Jamesway Book. I aminterested in 
o Building O Equipping C1 Remodeling 
0 Ventilatinga O Poultry House [ Cow Barn 
O Horse Barn 0 Hog House 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. | 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 


$1.03 per year-that’s all 


That's the average upkeep cost of 
an E-B Spreader. Mind you, that is 
not an exceptional figure for one 
spreader. It’s the average figure for 
30,000 E-B Spreaders that have been 
in service for years. The E-B Spreader 
you buy will have the same long- 
lived construction as these 30,000 
which have made a remarkable rec- 
ord for low upkeep. 


Coupled with this economy of up- 
keep is ease of operation. The E-B 


Spreader spreads seven feet wide, 
consequently it travels only about 
half the distance other spreaders must 
travel to cover the same area. It turns: 
a square corner, drives through a six 
foot door and the tight bottom saves 
the liquid manure. Its convenient 
height, 41 inches, makes loading easy. 
Mail the coupon for detailed specifi- 
cations of this spreader and any other 
implement in the good old E-B line 
that has been saving money for farme 
ers since 1852. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 


Lister 


Farm Machinery 


Mower Plow 
Spreader me es ee cra em ce Oe em eS OD oe Ge ee ee ee Planter 
Corn Binder | Emerson-Brantingham, Rockford, Illinois Dept. 9 Rake, Durty 
ee . Please send complete description of items checked. . Pte tectea 
Grain Binder Nam: “4 Stalk Cutter 
Harrow Tractor 
Hay Loader Tractor Plow 


Oreste li rece ERE eee eR RT). oe 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Wagon 


Part 1 


VER notice a _ good baseball 
pitcher? What happens after 
the ball leaves his hand? His 

arm, shoulder,—yes, and his whole 
body, follows through. That’s what 
makes his pitching effective. 

Babe Ruth slams the cover off the 
ball. When he swings at the old pill 
his bat doesn’t stop after meeting 


Herbert harvests his 1925 potato project, 


grading as he digs. The little potatoes go 
inte the pail for the pigs; the marketable 
ones into the basket. 


the horsehide. If it did, Babe Ruth 
would never be home-run king. His 
bat, shoulders, and whole body fol- 
low through in a mighty drive. 

Many a basketball game has been 
won by following through on the 
shots, taking another one off the 
bounding board before the opponents 
have a chance to get the ball. “Fol- 
low, follow, follow,” is the ery of the 
hardwood court. 

A football player could get neither 
distance nor height on’ his kicks if he 
did not follow through after his foot 
meets the leather. Just as the fol- 
low through is essential for success 
in the world of games, so is it essen- 
tial for success in the game of life. 

Herbert Wisch is a farm boy who 
follows through. His is an all around 
development brought about by work 
and ambition. Follow through! High 
school, then college. Now he is a 
Freshman at the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. 

A problem is a challenge to Her- 
bert. No matter whether it’s alge- 
bra or a balanced ration for his fa- 
ther’s herd; he is not content until 
the problem is solved. It may take 
him fifteen minutes, it may take 
hours; or in the case of a farm proj- 
ect it may take months; time doesn’t 


In June, 1923, Herbert joined the newly organized Guern- 


seyway Calf Club and was elected its first president. 
picture was taken at that meeting. Herbert is on the ex- 
treme right. J. C. Ralston, leader, stands behind at the left. 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS: 


A Farm Boy Follows Through 


matter so much. Results are what 
count. 

All around development—that’s it. 
Here are the counts on his score: 
Number 1— 
Born and raised 
on a farm two 
miles north of Ft. 
Atkinson., Wis., 
Herbert walked to 
high school every 
day during § his 
four-year course. 
In 1924 at the age 
of seventeen, he 
joined the Hoard’s 
Dairyman Juniors. 
Number 2—Ath- 
letics, Noon hours 
he played base- 
ball, his favorite 
sport, and was 
known as a “real 
ball player” among 
the fellows. Inci- 
dentally he keeps 
informed on. big 
league stuff and 
can discuss lead- 
ing batters, field- 
ers, and teams for 
hours. Now he is 
a candidate for the Freshman base- 
ball team at the Uinversity. 
Number 3—Music. All 


Purdy. 


through 


high school he studied the violin and 
was a member of the high school or- 
Now he finds that his music 


chestra. 


eH 


Herbert Wisch helped the Fort Atkin- 
son high school team win first in swine 
judging and third in judging all live stock 
competing with 67 teams in the 1925 state 
contest at Madison, 
was third high individual in swine judg- 
ing among 204 contestants. 
—H. A. Hovde, teacher and coach; Her- 
bert Wisch, Earl Hartel; front—Howard 


Wisconsin. 


valuable member were leading con- 
tenders for the state championship. 
In his junior year the teams did win 
the state interscholastic champion- 
ship, and in his last year the teams 
were in the state finals. Maybe you 
think that doesn’t mean WORK. 

Number 5—Scholastic. For his en- 
tire four years in 
high school Her- 
bert maintained 
an average grade 
of 90.16 in all his 
studies. WORK 
did it! Now he is 
striving for scho- 
lastic honors in 
college. 

Number 6—Ag- 
riculture. 
Wisch _ started 
with a pure-bred 
Guernsey calf in 
1923. She has had 
three calves. He 
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year which he has 
carried 


he plans to raise 


potatoes this year 
Left to right as a 


Herbert 


earning 
more money. for 
his college educa- 
A pig project was conducted 
In 1925 Herb also 


tion. 
for two years. 
grew an acre of corn. 
principal project was the manage- 
ment of his father’s dairy herd, 
When Herbert went to college last 


In 1923 Herbert demonstrated in his first school project that certified potato seed out- 
yields home grown stock. A row of home grown seed produced only 145 lbs. as compared 
to 230 lbs. from a row the same length of certified. 


gives him both pleasure and profit 
and can help him earn his way 
through college. 

Number 4—Debating. In his Soph- 
omore year he earned a place on the 
high school debating team. For 
three years teams of which he was a 


This Well. 
its mother. 


and her second calf. 


The pure-bred heifer with which he joined the club grew 
Her first calf, a heifer, went to his father to pay for 
This picture shows Herbert with his club heifer, 


fall he had $850 in the bank, profits 
from ‘his projects. . Every cent of 
that he earned. He paid for his calf 
by giving his father one of her 
calves. He paid for his sow and her 
keep with part of her litters. 
bought his own seed and paid for the 


ees 


Herb 


also started a po- 
tato project. that — 


through © 
four seasons, and — 


means of : 
some | 


In 1926 his | 


He. 


Herbert feeding his. Hampshire sow. 
rowed,” he says, “‘I fed her a slop made of bran, grow 
oats, and middlings. 
day. This ration was cut down just before farrowing. 


use of the land, horse, farm machin- 
ery, fertilizer, ete. = 

Herb Wisch was a member of the: 
Fort Atkinson High School Live) 
Stock Judging Team that went to the 
state contest at Madison in the fall 
of 1925 and placed first in judging 
hogs competing with 67 high schools 
from all parts of the Badger State. | 
The team placed third in the judging 
of all live stock. Herbert Wisch was 


In 1925 Herbert joined the Wisconsin 
Grain’ Growers’ Association and planted 
an acre of Golden Glow corn. Here he is, 
looking up to his project. ; , 


third high individual in the judging] 
of swine. ee 
The same year Herbert took part} 
in a state wide seed and crop inden- 
tification contest and was one of nine 
boys to score 100 in forage identifi 
cation. 
In 1924 he exhibited five spring 
pigs, Hampshires, at the Jefferse| 
County Fair. He won first on get 0 
sire; second and third on boars a 
sows in the open class; in the club 
class first, second, and third on Sows. 
and first and second on boars. The 
prize money amounted to $28. In 
1925 he fitted and showed two 
Guernseys from his father’s herd and. 
two calves from his uncle’s herd, w 
ning second on the senior yearli 
bull in a class of eight, first on the 
senior yearling heifer, first and s 
ond on the calves. He split the prize 
money with the owners of these cat- 
tle, winning a total of about $33. 
Herbert did his project work un 
der the supervision of his agric i 
tural teachers at the Fort Atkinson 
High School, both Smith—Hughes in- 
structors. H. S. Bingham was his 
teacher the first two years. H. A, 
Hovde succeeded Mr. Bingham and 
was Herbert’s teacher through three 
project seasons. 
Guernsey Calf Project—In 


“Before she 1 


She got about 24 Ibs. of skimmi 


. 


mmer of 1923 Herbert Wisch 
jined the newly organized Guern- 
syway Calf Club and was elected its 
‘st president. The pure-bred heifer 
hich he selected from his .father’s 
wd grew well. Her first calf was a 
iter. This Herbert gave to his 
ther to pay for its mother. He also 
ive his father the milk from the 
ifer to pay for her keep. 

The second calf by his club heifer 
asa bull. Herbert grew this fellow 
‘t well in nine months and then sold 
m for $70. The heifer freshened 
‘in this fall while Herbert was 
yay at school. Herbert hopes to 
ll his cow so that he can add to his 
lege fund. 

“My dairy calf was born on Sep- 
mber 13,”’ says Herbert. ‘‘When I 


. 


gtted with my calf I put her in a 
arate pen and supplied her with 
iter at all times. I put a pail right 
her pen. I petitioned off a corner 
the feed manger so I could tell 
iw much feed she ate. I left her 
ih her mother for about three 
es to give her a good start. When 
veaned her I put her on skimmilk 
jonce. I started out with 4 lbs. of 
mmilk and kept gradually in- 
vasing this amount until she was 


;countenance in the front row? 
o 
sting about 16 or 18 lbs. a day. 
[ed her skimmilk until she was over 
Ve months of age. 

|My father always left the calves 
ik for the first three weeks because 
Harned the labor. I think it is 
“ler to wean the calf right away, 
ugh. 

As soon as I weaned my calf I 
ted to feed her whole oats to- 
(aer with some bran. Later, when 
Was about three months of age, I 
re up a grain ration of equal 
‘S ground oats and bran with a 
j 

‘ 


Il portion of oil meal to condition 
€ She also got alfalfa hay and 
ie silage.” 
lotato Project—Some interesting 
Its were obtained in a compari- 
| of the yields produced by certi- 
= seed and home grown seed. In 
spring of 1923 Herbert pur- 
ed some certified Early Ohio seed 
Mk at $1.25 a bushel. This he 
sd in rows beside rows of com- 


For three years Herbert Wisch was a high school debater. 
teams shown here were Wisconsin state champions in 1924—25. 
Herbert F. Wisch, George Sherman, Coach F. C. Bray, John Eales; Kenneth Westby; 
standing—William Urban, Assistant Coach Oscar Bienfang, Ilo Gross. 
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mon home grown seed. 
same care. 

When he dug his potatoes at har- 
vest time he found that a row of 
home grown seed produced only 145 
Ibs. of potatoes as compared to a 
yield of 230 lbs. from a row the same 
length of certified seed. From his 
22 rows Herbert figured he was 
$46.50 ahead by planting high grade 
seed. On one acre this difference 
would amount to about $70 with 
early potatoes selling at $1.50 a 
bushel as they did that fall. 

The method of potato culture fol- 
lowed by Herbert during the four 
years he had a potato project was 
somewhat as follows: For fertilizer, 
manure was applied to hay land, clo- 
ver or alfalfa, at the rate of 12 loads 


All got the 
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The Fort Atkinson debate 
Seated, left to right— 


to the acre. The seed was planted 
in furrows four to six inches deep 
and dragged at once. 

“One of the main things in grow- 
ing potatoes is to keep the weeds 
down by dragging before the plants 
come up,’ says Herbert. “I like to 
drag my potato patch two or three 
times before, then drag again just 
after the plants push through.” 

The first year Herb did not treat 
his seed potatoes before planting be- 


i ‘Herbert Wisch was the first president of the high school agricultural club organized 
‘in 1924. This club managed the annual community fair. Can you find Herbert’s smiling 


cause they were certified. The third 
and fourth years he gave his seed the 
corrosive sublimate treatment to pro- 
tect them from scab. Every season 
but one the potato plants were 
sprayed, using Bordeaux mixture for 
the leaf hoppers and arsenate of lead 
to get the “‘bugs.” 

Pig Projects—Herbert Wisch’s first 
pig project was a spotted Poland- 
China. sow which he obtained from 
his father. The sow had a litter of 
seven pigs, part of which reverted 
to Mr. Wisch in payment’ for the sow 
and her feed. Herbert later sold the 
sow for $30.00. The pig project that 
year netted $75.00. 

The following spring, 1924, Her- 
bert invested $24 in a _pure-bred 
Hampshire sow purchased near Dela- 
van, Wisconsin. She had two litters. 
Some of these were exhibited suc- 
cessfully at the Jefferson County 
Fair as already mentioned. Herbert 
finally sold the sow. He felt that the 
Hampshires didn’t put on quite 
enough weight for market, but that 
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mo? 
Losing? 
A pound here, a pound there. 
Look out! Watch those little 
discrepancies. Often they are 


the difference between profit 
and loss. 

But you don’t KNOW un- 
less you use a acale — a good, 
reliable scale that will tell you 
exact weight of everything 
you buy and sell. 


Put this scale on your farm, 
as hundreds of farmers have 
done. It is a genuine, Fairbanks long-life scale. Has the latest im- 
provements including Easy-Reading Poise and Arrow Tip Beam. 


Have your dealer show you this scale. 
permits the extremely low price. 


Write for free booklet, “Weighing for Profit’ 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Preferred the 


Quantity production 


Fe World Over 


NEW YORK 


Broome and Lafayette Sts. 


CHICAGO 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 


And 40 principal cities in the United States 
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ere’s Your Camera! 


Of course you want a Camera. Every normal young man 
or woman wants a picture of the friends, the occasions and 
the surroundings, the memory of which brings so much 
pleasure in after years. Club members want a picture of 
their calf and other pictures showing its development. 


Here’s a chance for you to get your Camera without digging 
into the savings bank or “asking dad” for help. We offer 
this Goodwin Camera No. 2, (Ansco made) in return for a 
little work you can easily do among your neighbors. 


We will send this Camera, free of charge and 
postage paid, to any Junior who will send us three 
— ONLY THREE — subscriptions to Hoard’s 
Dairyman at $1.00 each. 


You can easily get three of your neighbors to give you $1.00 
each for a three year subscription to the “Dairy Gospel.” 
Get ’em—send ’em in—and the Camera is yours pucr 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS, Ft. Atkinson, Wis 
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Circle A Cork Brick provide every 
quality necessary for safe, comfort- 
able floors in your stalls. They are 
warm. They are dry and nonabsorb- 
ent of moisture. They are resilient 
and easy underfoot. They are non- 
slippery. 


Furthermore, Circle A Cork Brick 
are easy to lay and durable in serv- 
ice. At very reasonable cost, they 
insure comfort for your herd and 
protect them from disease and acci- 
dent—an investment in floors that 
safeguards your investment in cows. 


Write for the 32-page book, “Cir- 
cle A Cork Brick,’ anda sample 
brick—sent free on request. ARM- 
STRONG CorRK & INSULATION Com- 
PANY, Division of Armstrong Cork 
Company, 112 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


SAVE MONEY ph 


LFALFA9 = 


xtra Hardy Tested Recleaned Seed. 98% pure. Bu. 
than Clover and twice as profit- 
save you Big Money. Have highest 


1 kinds. Ask for our eae and special prices. 


and Garden Seeds. 
Write today. 
Clarinda, lowa 


Boys and Girls 


_ Join the Juniors. No costs to 
you. If some member of your 
family is a subscriber to Hoard’s 
Dairyman and you are under 20 
years of age use the coupon. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

JUNIOR EDITOR 
Fort ATKINSON, WIs., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir:— 

I hereby apply for membership in the 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. 
I agree to read the Junior Department 
of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do 
all I can to make the Juniors’ Club a suc- 
cess. Please oe me the badge. 

Vaal a oe 7 [mark (x) after your choice], 
the Button, 
Creed. 


My name is 


«back guarantee. Samnles free. 
SEED CO., Box (555, 


and the Dairy Farm Boy’s 


My address is 


ee a ee i 


[R. F. D.] [City] 


imitans a ine-S years old. 


[State] 
Hoard’s Dairyman comes to my home ad- 


i a i i eee ie a ey 


eu, 
MVertatner 8! NAMeg 18):\ .tss'cs ldvieules ca ee ee 
Do you belong to a Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H 


Farm Club? 
If so, what kind? 
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For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding! 


, 
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SAVES 

— Lives 
— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


DR. SPENCER’S BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
Proval. Let us send you all facts. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., 


Cow Blankets 


Cover your stock with 
“Burch’s Best,’’ the blan- 
ket endorsed by leading 
herd owners everywhere, 
Combine beauty, practi- 
cability and low price. 
vous) patented design—fit perfectly. 


**Burch’s Best? ARE Best 


Tinest material—best made. Fully guaranteed 
not to rip or tear fortwo years. Write today for 
samples, prices and FREE descriptive booklet. 
F. S. Burch Co.,|52 A W. Huron St., Chicago 
FP a SOR NTT SAIN CaP I CMEL WIS SOS | SOK ERNE LEMONS IETF 


Savona,N.Y. 
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‘Making Animal Tagging Easy 


KETCHUM 
CLINCHER 


STMT) 
<i 


® IMPROVED 


mm TATTOO 


And many other Breeders Supplies, Write for Catalog and Prices, 
KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. F, Luzerne, N.Y, 
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they were fine for home killing. He 
recorded a gain of $60 on ee pig 
project the last year. 

“T got my Hampshire sow in Feb- 
ruary and she farrowed on April 9,” 
Herbert relates. ‘Before she far- 
rowed I fed her a slop made up of 
equal parts bran:and ground oats 
with some middlings. I fed her all 
the skimmilk I could get which was 
about 24 lbs. a day. I cut the entire 
ration down some just before she far- 
rowed. 

“At eight weeks the little pigs 
were weaned. Soon after that I put 
the sow and her pigs on clover pas- 
ture, feeding also some ground oats, 
bran, and middlings about equal 


April 9,” 
beauties.” 


parts. As soon as the corn ripened 
that fall I started feeding them about 
an ear apiece. When I started to fat- 
ten them I gave a bushel and a half 
to two bushels a day to the six little 
pigs. I also fed them some slops.” 
Corn Project—In 1925 Herbert 
joined the Wisconsin Grain Growers’ 
Association and received 10 lbs. of 
superior Golden Glow seed, enough 
to plant one acre. 3 
Since his Freshman year in high 


_to ‘the hogs. 


“I got my Hampshire sow in February, 1924,” says Herbert, 
Here you see Herbert proudly looking over his new sow and her little “bel: 


March 25, 
school he has tested his fathe 


fit belonging to the high school. . 
this last year Herb threw out sevey 
ears that his father would have p 

ed had it not been for the test. 
result the corn did not have t 
planted over, while many of 


replant. Herbert did not test 
Golden Glow seed which he plar 
for his project. He picked so 
his corn for seed and the rest w 


Next time we will tell you 
Herbert Wisch managed his fat 
herd—weighing and testing the 
keeping records, and figuring b 


“and she farrowed o 


rations to cut down the cost and 
up the milk flow. 

Herbert introduced eee 
tices at home. His father had ne 
kept production records. He fe 
guess and the ration was not 
anced. Now he weighs and reco 
every milking, and mixes his feed 
cording to rations which Herbert h 


balanced. : 
(To be continued) 


Our Review Column 


[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


The corn borer is coming. Read 
about its invasion on page 237 of the 
March 10th issue. 

When and how did the corn borer 
come to America? These insects 
came from Europe about ten years 
ago with a shipment of broom corn. 
It was introduced in three different 
locations at the same time, Boston, 
Mass.; Schenectady, New York; and 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 

How far has it progressed? The 
Boston area has spread into New 
England; the Schenectady area has 
increased but slightly. From the 


Ontario region the borer has spread | 


east into Western New York, Western 
Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, East- 
ern Michigan, and Eastern’ Indiana. 
In January the corn borer was dis- 
covered in Illinois. 

How does the corn borer work? 
The European corn borer is a worm 
which bores into the stalks, ears, and 
tassels of corn. The adult moth 
starts laying eggs in June and can 
fly as far as 20 miles. The eggs 
hatch in four to six days. These 
worms are the borers. From October 
to May they hibernate in the corn- 
stalk and this is the period in which 
the borer must be attacked if the 
spread is to be stopped. 

How can this insect be controlled? 
1. Do not buy seed corn on the cob. 
2. Use latest machinery to cut corn 
3. Put as much corn as possi- 
ble in silo. 4. Shred the remainder. 


_ farm without it.” 


5. Plow all stubble and stalks 
before May 15. 6. Before 
shell all corn remaining in eri! 
Burn all fence rows and refuse | 
fore May 15. 8. Keep cornsta 
of manure which will not be p 
under by May 15. 9. Educate 
neighbor. 

How is Dougan taking the 
out of his dairying? By di 
farming in both live stock and ero} 
by controlling his income and 
penses—using the budget 
(See page 236.) 

Does sweet clover make go 
ture for cows? Yes, answer fa 
in Manitowoe County, 
who are growing over 10,000 
of sweet clover for cow pastur 
der the leadership of R. R. 
their county agent. Joe Svacin, 
of these farmers, says, “I wo 
(See pag 

How do they plant their sw 
ver? According to Smith the 
had very good success by sé 
in the spring with oats, barley 
canning peas as a nurse crop, 


heavy the following year. 
of seeding varies from 8 to 16 I 
acre. Scarified white biennial 
has proved best. From one- 
two-thirds of an acre per co 
lowed for pasture. 

What happened to tha d 
Haugen bill? This proposed mé 
for farm relief was vetoed by 
dent Coolidge because he consi 
the bill unsound in principle a 
jurious rather than beneficial 
riculture. 


ae 


| cows are already out 
spring pasture; in the middle 
es, some cows are out and the 
of others are anxiously ready 
¢en the gate—their supply of 
jis nearly exhausted. In the 
/, cows must be content with si- 
jhay, and concentrates for an- 
J4month. The important thing in 
g cows to pasture is not to put 
on too soon. To do so reduces 
eld of grass. It may also re- 
¢he yield of milk unless one con- 
to supplement pasture with 
s feeds until the grass gets a 


Build Up the Weak Cows 


lfover the herd. At this time 
year we find many cows de- 
in weight and mineral reserve. 
jed mineral reserve cannot be 
jily observed as outward physi- 
adition. 

‘ecent inquiry described a cow 
ing from bad feeding manage- 
A Jersey cow that in former 
gave five to six gallons of milk 
_ best got down to two gallons 
in her last lactation. Further- 
she failed to conceive with the 
jill service and required several 
is) From early last spring un- 
juary all she had to eat was old, 
aixed, wild hay. Her owner 
|xious to prepare her for a pro- 
j1 record, 

suggested that good pasture be 
jed; that she be dried up eight 
before she is due to freshen; 
ig be given enough additional 
ith the pasture to build her up 
d condition by calving time; 
vat she be given access to a 
1 mixture composed of equal 
xy weight of salt, bone meal, 
‘ely ground, high calcium lime- 


Bulls Should Have Exercise, 


Sunshine, Green Grass 


eat dairy bull died recently of 
alacia,—a chronic, progressive 
characterized by a gradual 
ng of the bones. It would 
aat an important factor in his 
|) management may have been 
\ked and thus laid the founda- 
¢ this nutritional disease which 
chronic. Now is a good time 
; about giving dairy bulls 
ing besides confinement and 
ds. Exercise helps to improve 
tive powers but this coupled 
me direct sunlight and green 
would give bulls greater in- 
against the results of miner- 
lencies. 

‘ial Treatment for Unthrifty 

i | Pigs 

‘ention is always better than 
fed or cure. It is so with fall 
quently subject to the results 
* winter rations. Where the 
is have not been right 


its speak plainly at this time 


€, or lame in their legs; they 
uurtily but do not get on like 
farrowed pigs of the same age 
differently. We suggest that 
igs be separated from the 
‘ones; that they be given as 
rect sunlight as possible; that 
Ziven alfalfa hay or meal; 
je skimmilk be fed in addi- 
grain; and, that they be sup- 
Mineral mixture composed of 
varts by weight of salt, bone 
Gnely ground, high calcium 
41€, and wood ashes. As soon 
2 a grass is available, get 


\ 


ass Good Pig Pasture 


& pigs on to green grass re- 
S that.one must first have the 
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easonable Live Stock Notes 


grass. One cannot have good pig 
pasture in the same way that one ob- 
tains gasoline from the filling station. 
Pig pasture must be ordered in ad- 
vance of the time it is needed. If 
one did not attend to this last year 
he should try sudan grass for this 
year and at the same time he should 
seed some alfalfa for early spring 
pasture for next year. Try two or 
three acres of sudan grass this year. 
Prepare a good seed bed as for corn, 
broadcast 15 lbs. of seed per acre and 
harrow it in. In 6 weeks the pigs 
may be turned in. Sudan grass seed 
will not start well until the soil is 
warm. Seed it right after corn is 
planted or from then up until July 
first. 


To Prevent Azoturia 


About this time of year one hears 
of neighbor so-and-so having a horse 
go down with azoturia, or maybe it is 
a horse at home. The veterinarian 
gets on the job right away. The 
horse is paralyzed behind, unable to 
get up, in great agony, sweating pro- 
fusely, unable to urinate and fre- 
quently becomes a dead victim in 
spite of professional veterinary skill. 
Prevention is less risky and more cer- 
tain than cure. The disease attacks 
well-fed horses that have stood in the 
barn day after day without exercise 
when such horses are suddenly put to 
work. The disease also attacks well 
fed horses when put to work after 
short periods of idleness if they have 
been fed heavily of grain during the 
idle period. Idle periods, as short as 
from Saturday night till Monday 
morning, may be followed by an at- 
tack if the horses are full fed over 
Sunday. Horses affected frequently 
go down in the harness, hitched, 
away from the barn. 


Daily exercise of well-fed horses 
is suggested to prevent this trouble, 
or if not this, owners are cautioned 
to put well-fed horses into the har- 
ness very gradually, giving light 
work to begin with. Cutting down 
the feed (grain) during periods of 
idleness is an important part of pre- 
venting the disease. 


To Cure Scratches 


March winds and the cold slush of 
the field and road frequently cause 
“scratches” on the heels, rear pas- 
terns, and rear lower legs of horses. 
It is found more frequently on the 
rear legs than the front legs. If not 
given some attention the condition 
may become somewhat chronic and 
serious. Treatment consists in first 
cleaning the affected parts with 
warm water and castile soap, wiping 
them dry. Apply a lotion made of 2 
ounces of lead acetate, 1% ounces 
of sulphate of zinc, 1 ounce of car- 
bolic acid, and one quart of water. 
Shake well before using. Apply daily 
until condition is under control. 


Galled Shoulders 


Heavy spring work brings with it 
sore shoulders for horses whose own- 
ers are careless about fitting collars 
properly. It is easier to prevent a 
sore shoulder than to cure one. The 
poorly fitted collar is the chief cause. 
In fitting collars one should see that 
the draft is evenly distributed over 
the whole surface; that the shoulder 
surface of the collar is kept clean. 
This surface should always be 
cleaned immediately when the collar 
is removed. When at work raise the 
collars at resting spells; keep the 
mane from under the collars. At 
night bathe the shoulders with cold 
water followed by a lotion made of 
6 drachms of sulphate of zinc, 1 
ounce of sugar of lead in 1 pint of 
water to toughen the skin. 
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> Wonderful New 
Milking Method 


| | A 
\\\ 
ys 
Wifi 
iii 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. | 
ae 0 


||| II) H, 
ae yg 


I | 


Which is easier 
to keep clean? 


With The Surge Milker 
the milk travels ONLY 
4 inches from Teat to 
Pail. With other 
milkers it travels through 
4 feet of curling rubber 
tubes and twisted claws— where 
bacteria breeds and contaminate 


At last something really 
new in machine milking 
history! The wonderful 
new SURGE Milker! 

A machine that is making 
records for Breeders who 
eC never dared use a ma- 
if chine before. A machine 
ff that produces low count, 
fj ] premium priced milk — 
We | and does it with no more 
\ work than you now give 
to washing milk pails. The 
Surge is sweeping every- 
thing before it! 
Only These 4Rubbers 
To Wash 
Think of that! You men who have fried to 
keep old fashioned milkersclean—mark this! 
Only 4 simple pieces of rubber to wash. No 
] long tubes. Noclaws. No places for the milk 
y to lodge and breed bacteria. Easy to produce 
I) Grade “A” milk and get premium prices. 
Coupon F E 
Demonsiration Offer 
Just mail the coupon below —xow—and we will 
install The Surge Milker complete in your barn— 
Free—and show you what it will do on your own 
cows. No cost or obligation on your part. 
BESS SRE SRTER RRS R Eee 
/ PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. ept, 98-53 
2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog 
and tell me all about your special Free Demonstration Offer on 
the SURGE Milker. (Please give this information) 


the milk. To produce CLEAN milk Number of cows milked__.._..._- Do you have Electricity?________ a: 
any milker must be thoroughly 

washed Eyes Des eve apse Ti eh on oe eae ER Ne ial Tie flac ee ae Oe 5 ous 
is so easy to clean that there is n 

teriptation to slight the job. AFOSR ns ge eo Oe te ee 


re gust One 


STAR: 


There is just ONE genuine Star Winp- 
MILL. And just one STAR is all YOU will 
ever need. For a dependable Star will 
last a lifetime. 

The new Star with Timken Tapered rol- 
ler or No-Oil-Em bearings, running in oil, 
has unusual efficiency in 8 to 10 mile winds. 
The Star provides water in the lighter 


Side Wall 
Window 


Galvanized Steel Sash 
and Frame 


Designed for masonry, hollow tile and wood 
walls, absolutely tight, frame is mortar filled and 
becomes solid part of wall. Lasts a life time and is 
absolutely fireproof. Will never swell and stick. 
Will never warp, shrink or dry out. Heavy ribbed 
glass is not easily broken and will throw the light 
all over the barn. Tilted, permits ample winter 
ventilation over top without direct draft on animals. 
For summer—tilted and also raised allows greater 
air volume than any other window. 


Know the Clay Line 
Catalog Sent Free 


Shows complete equipment 
for the Modern Barn. Stalls, 
: Drinking Cups, Pens, Litter 
carriers, Ventilators and other 
money making, labor saving 
Clay specialties for the dairy 
barn. Buy no equipment until 
you look over this catalog—a 
post card brings it. 


IOWA GATE COMPANY 
D3 Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


(New Name) 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


reezes. 
Scientific wheel design, running in oil lu- 
brication, superior construction throughout. 
The STar owner is assured of uninterrupt- 
ed service over a maximum span of years. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
57 OAK ST. KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


This ts YOUR / > 
FREE BOOK A Je 


This windmill book was print- 
ed for YOU. Your FREE 

copy is ready and waiting now. 
Just send your name and ad- 
dress. No obligation—write- 
today! 


Dept. 


CR ALUNG tee 


nn AUTO TRAILER ONLY $39.00 
LS SEE #) three styles of body to choose from. Write for Free 


catalog. BOWER MFG. CO., 10AdeSt., FOWLER, IND. 


SS WINDMILLS 
ALGISTEALD TRADE MARK-US 


oa el RS SI aR ERE © a 
25 Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to your dealers. _ 
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Does Better Work—Lasts Longer) DAIRY MARKET NEW 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


—and Costs Less! 


hands to help with the milking when 

you put this new, improved Fords 
Milker to work — only the first cost is prac- 
tically the last. Farmers write us that our 
improvements make this the finest milker 
on ithe market regardless of price — note 
the heavy aluminum pail, General Electric 
Motor, New Departure Ball Bearings. 


Farmers say that their cows like it, give 
more milk easily, and with little stripping. 
It is a time and labor saver, simple to oper- 
ate, easy toclean. Electric models com- 
plete with motor. Gas engine outfits com- 
plete except engine. Prices east of Rockies: 
Single Unit, $90; Double Unit, $120. Also 
larger outfits. 

Write for booklet No. 20. 


Distributors: Some attractive 
territory open. Write for details. 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


[:: just like having another pair of 


Single $9 QO 
Unit 


Complete 
Ready for Milking 


Double Unit, $120 
Double Single Unit, illustrated, $150 


Fords 
Milker 


Electric or Gas Engine 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 


Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


¢ PEANAGLY GIANT~ 
| Milk Filtering Strainer 
Assures Clean Milk-Quicg/ 


Two 14-quart pails can be pour- 
ed into the Giant at one time 


There is more profit in clean milk. Cream City Giant ac- 
tually filters the milk, removing every particle of sedi-. 
ment. Pure milk keeps sweet longer. 

Perforated strainer holds the filter disk so tightly against 
the strainer that not a drop of milk can escape without 
passing through the filter disk. 

A giant in size, weight and strength—seamless—heavily 
retinned—indestructible—the most. economical to buy as 


it will outlast a doz- 
en light strainers. 


Easy to Keep Clean 


and Sanitary 
Two styles. 
Cream City Giant 
for large produc- 


The 


tion. The Cream 
City No. 1090 for 
the small farmer. 


Cream City SANITARY MILK CANS 
“The cans with the straight, strong breast.’’ 
Very Durable and Easy to Clean 


The strong STRAIGHT breast makes 
it impossible to crush in the can 2: 
at the point where the neck joins 


the breast. 


yor ge i air, 
“ Co. 
ed Key No. 16-38 


- 
s 


Write for our milk can “ Gentlemen: 


catalog No. ¢ 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY Co. 
16-38 Fifteenth St. 


MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 


g Please send me your 
catalog on Milk Cans and 
your Giant Milk Strainer. 


February Butter 


Butter prices in New York rose to 53 cents 


by the 19th of February and then dropped 


back to nearly the same prices as on the 
first of the month. The average for the 
month, however, was 51.5 cents, which is 


2.4 cents above January, 6.6 cents above Feb- 


ruary a year ago, 11 cents above February, 
1925, and 1.1 cents above February, 1924. The 
better markets are largely due to real short- 
ages that have appeared in both receipts and 
storage. Withdrawals of butter from storage 
have been heavy, the March Ist holdings being 
the lowest on record for that date. Receipts 
at the four markets since January 1 are 4% 
less than for the same period a year ago. 

For the first eleven days of March butter 
advanced from 50 to 52 cents, dropping back 
as this is written to 50 cents. While produc- 
tion, storage, and demand would indicate that 
the advanced price could be maintained, re- 
ceipts of imported butter in fairly large 
amounts are largely responsible for the de- 
crease. The market is sensitive at this time 
of year and even unconfirmed reports of pur- 
chases abroad that can breast the tariff wall 
are sufficient to cause’ buyers to be cautious. 
The latest quotations on foreign butter are 
36 to 39 cents. 

Creamery butter production for January 
was 94,346,000 pounds, a decrease of ninety 
thousand pounds from that of a year ago. Net 
imports were a million and a half pounds less, 
but because of a greater out-of-storage move- 
ment the trade output was nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds greater than in Janu- 
ary a year ago. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices on 92-score butter (extras) at 


March 25, 1 


hundred at receiving stations in 51—60- 
zone. : 
The February surplus prices were 
first surplus and $2.20 second surplus f 
Philadelphia. The February surplus pri 
all receiving stations on railroad were | 
first surplus and $1.62 second surplus. 2 
These prices are based on milk testing 
cent butterfat with a differential of 2 ¢ 
for each half point of test up and down, 


February Foreign Butte 
The following table of foreign butter pr 


published by the U. S. Department of 
culture: 2 


"7 Feb. Jan.. 
Market 1927 1927 


\ Cts. Cts. 
New York 51.5 49.1 
Chicago 50.4 48.1 
Copenhagen 89.2 36.1 
Berlin 39.1 37.1 
London: 
Danish 41,4 38.9 
Dutch 42.9 
New Zealand 37.4 36.4 
Australian 35.9 36.38 
Argentine 34.1 84.4 


February Cheese 


Cheese prices on the Wisconsin Boards 
eraged a decline of one cent from Ja 
but at 24.2 cents the month’s average is 
one ¢ent in advance of prices a year ago, 
further decline of three-quarters of a | 


3 


MONTHLY PRICE RANGE IN NEW YORK -92 SCORE BUTTER 


(g 


four of the principal markets, together with 
receipts and storages: 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1927 1927 1926 


Cts. Cts. Cts. 


Chicago 50.4 48.1 438.1 
New York 51:5 49.1 + 44:9 
Boston 51.9 49.5 45.4 
Philadelphia 52.1... 49.7 45.3 


37,538 36,687 38,877 
74,225 36,687 79,503 
4,222 10,208 14,018 


*Receipts for month 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 
*Storage (end of month) 


*In thousands of pounds at the four markets 
(i. e.—000 omitted). 

Ninety-score butter averaged 49 cents for 
February in Chicago, with centralized butter 


at this market selling for 49.9 cents. Jobbers’ 


prices on extras sold to retailers averaged 53 
cents in Chicago, a spread of 2.6 cents above: 
wholesale. 


Cold Storage Holdings 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
The following is a report of the cold stor- 
age holdings of dairy products on March 1, 
figures being given in thousands of pounds 
(000 omitted) : 


Mar. 1 Mar. 1. Mar. 1 


5-yr.-av. 1926 1927 

Tbs. Tbs. lbs. 

Butter, creamery 19,288 26,313 8,086 
Cheese, American 29,619 42,587 39,239 
Cheese, Swiss 6,378 8,254 T,442 
Cheese, Brick 1,229 1,605 1,547 


1,192 
4,537 


1,467 
4,230 


Cheese, Limburger 774 
Cheese, All other 4,736 


These holdings include stocks in both cold 
storage warehouses and packing house plants. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association 
announces that the March basic price for milk 
will be $3.29 f. o. b. Philadelphia and $2.71 per 


Owing to short supplies and good demand, February butter gained over January but 
failed by three cents to reach the December high average. 


ico 


0| 


sale price on single Daisies being 22.25 ¢ 
on March 11. ; i 

Production of cheese for January was 
496,000 lbs. as compared with 25,500,00 
a year ago. Despite an increase of nea) 
million pounds in net imports and a sl 
larger storage withdrawal, the trade out 
was 2,441,000 Ibs: less than in January a 
ago. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Depar 
of Agriculture show the following aver 
wholesale’ prices for American cheese on # 
Wisconsin Primary Market during Febri 


Feb. Jan. Feb 
1927 1927 


aS 
cents cents | 
Twins 24.1 241 
Single Daisies 24.2 - 25.5: 
Longhorns 24.8 26.5. 
Square Prints 24.6 26.6 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 26,204 11,990 24 
*Receipts for month 14,214 11,990 1 
*Storage (end of month) 12,027 13,929 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e—? 
omitted). igi 


Milwaukee February Mi 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Produc 
announce the following prices for the n 
of February: ; ‘a 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $2 
ewt.; and for the portion manufactured 
per cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per 
milk delivered f. 0. b. city, four cent: 
added or subtracted for each one-tenth 0 
per cent Variation in test. Sixty-eight per 
of the total receipts were sold as fluid. 


» 


January Dry Milk — 

(From Report by U. S. Dept. of ‘Agr 
The wholesale prices given below are 
on reports from manufacturers govern 
tual sales F. O. B. factory during Janué 
Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from T.! 
to 12 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, : 
ing 9.5 cents a pound for sales, te 


pen 
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An Ideal Disinfectant 


HT Yin, 4 


WN SS, 
Clean Barns 


| Dirt and manure teem with bacteria and 
mold. Remove the dirt and keep the 
floors, stalls, walls and ceiling clean. 
Apply STERILAC to all parts of the in- 
terior to destroy germs and to provide a 
suitable place to 
Mill germs on produce milk of low 
aud teats bacterial count. 


ith Steriloe Clean Cows 


Wash the flanks, ud- 
ders and teats first with water and then 
apply a solution of STERILAC to kill all 
bacteria. This practice is very important 
in the production of milk having a low 
bacterial count. It is a reliable procedure 
in the production of wholesome milk. 


Clean Utensils 


As a further precaution keep 
the milk cans, strainer, pails 
and milking machine and sep- 
aratorclean. Rinse these 
utensils with STERI- 
LAC solution before 
putting milk into them. 
After milking scrub 
thoroughly all utensils 
_ with alkali and hot water and then rinse 
with STERILAC solution. 


In case the milking machine is used 
‘the metal parts should be thoroughly 
\ cleaned in alkali and hot water and then 
cleansed in a solution of STERILAC. 
The rubber tubing, rubber cups and other 
' parts of themilkingma- 
chine which are diffi- 
cult to clean should 
soak in the STERI- 
LAC solution until 
ready to use. It is an 
easy way of keeping 
the machine clean. 


Clean Bottling 


{Machine and Bottles 
* STERILAC solution is ideal for use in 
' bottling machines. After the bottling ma- 

chine is cleaned with alkali and hot water 

leta solution of STERILACrun through 
) outlets to destroy germs which may be 
| present in the corners and other interior 
parts of the machine. STERILAC solu- 
tion will also destroy germs inside bottles. 


Sterilac for 
Dairy 
Factories 


airymen, butter, 
' cheese and ice cream 

=~ makers will find 
STERILAC a most satisfactory disinfec- 


| off flavors and other forms of spoilage. 
Use STERILAC solution in milk vats, 
| Separators and anywhere in the factory 
‘where dairy products are produced. 
| STERILAC destroys all kinds of bacteria 
\ which spoil milk and produce disease. STERI- 
kills germs—it does not spoil milk which 

comes in contact with it. That isa very good 

| reason why STERILAC is safe to use to pro- 
| duce milk that is safe to serve as human food. 


Ideal to Handle 


| STERILAC comes in powder form—willkeep 
| itsstrength. Sunlight doesnot affectit. Special 
| introductory offer of enough STERILAC to 

ke 60gallons of the strength used forordinary 
| Sanitation $1.00, Complete directionsenclosed. 


,, Send a dollar bill today. 
# A trial will convince you. 


The Sterilac Company 


North Chicago, Illinois 


| tant. It destroys the germs which produce » 


Clean Milking Machines 
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4,589,672 Ibs. When packed in one-pound cans 
the price reported was 32.5 cents a pound. 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged from 25.5 
cents to 27.5 cents for dry whole milk, aver- 
aging 26.9 cents for sales totaling 372,077 lbs. 
When packed in one-pound cans the price re- 
ported was 47.1 cents a pound. 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged from 7 cents 
to 10.5 cents for dry buttermilk in bulk, aver- 
aging 9.1 cents a pound for sales totaling 
1,420,937 Ibs. When packed in one-pound cans 
the price reported was 10.8 cents a pound. 


February Condensed Milk 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Information regarding prices paid producers 
during February is based on reports made by 
condensed and evaporated milk firms oper- 
ating approximately 98% of the total facto- 
ries in the United States: 


Geographic No. of Price per ewt. 
section factories Range Ave. 
New England 1 $2.35 $2.35 
Middle Atlantic 13 2.42—2.75 2.55 
E. North Central 81 1.95—2.75 2.29 
W. North Central 6 1.97—2.30 2.14 
North Western q 1.58—2.10 2.00 
South Western 10 1.95—2.20 2.10 
United States 118 1.58—2.75 2.28 
Fifty-three additional factories reported 


prices to be based in part on the current 
month’s wholesale butter quotation. Twenty- 
four factories reported prices not determined 
as yet and 20 reported plants closed. 
Manufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
sweetened condensed and unsweetened evapo- 
rated milk were as follows for January: 


Range Ave 
Condensed, per case $5.60— 6.55 $ 6.01 
Condensed, per cwt. 9.28—13.00 10.44 
Evaporated, per case 3.80— 5.05 4.34 
Evaporated, per cwt. 7.50— 9.80 8.85 
Condensed skim, per ewt. 5.00— 7.50 6.04 
Evaporated skim, percwt. 2.75— 4.50 3.53 


The Feed Market Situation 


(By the Grain, Hay, and Feed Market News 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 

March 11—Feed prices were not changed 
materially during the first two weeks of 
March. Some feeds were becoming more plen- 
tiful but demand continued of only moderate 
volume and buyers generally were apparently 
taking only sufficient feed for their immediate 
needs. Farm supplies of feed grains have 
been adequate for current needs in most areas 
and prices have been relatively lower than 
commercial feeds. Consumption has been fair- 
ly heavy, however, and according to the esti- 
mate of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture stocks of feed grains on farms March 
1, including corn, oats, and barley, were about 
875,000,000 bushels less than at the corre- 
sponding time last year. 

The production of wheat feeds appears to 
be increasing. During the first week in March 
flour production in the United States was 7 
per cent above that of the previous week 
which would indicate a corresponding increase 
in the production of wheat feeds. Bran for 
April shipment is being offered by southwest~ 
ern mills at about $1 per ton below spot quo- 
tations, 

Light production of linseed meal at Minne. 
apolis has caused an advance of $1—$1.50 in 
the price of that feed in the North Central 
States. 

Cottonseed meal prices were reduced about 
50c per ton in the southwestern markets dur- 
ing the second week in March. This reduction 
in price has been caused more by the limited 
demand than from any material increase in 
offerings. 

The market for gluten and hominy feed is 
also practically unchanged. 

The market continues dull for alfalfa meal 
and demand appears to be less active than a 
few weeks ago. In several markets, however, 
mixed feed manufacturers were buying alfalfa 
meal in larger quantities and quotations have 
remained practically unchanged. 


Wholesale Prices of Feeds Per Ton in Car 


Lots, Bagged 
Phil- Min- Om- 


adel-"Chi- neap- a- 
cago olis ha 


Bos- Buf- 
ton falo phia 


Bran* 25.75 31.50 35.00 29.25 27.25 
Brant: 35.50 26.00 
Bran; 36.50 
Middlings 36.75 32.50 36.50 31.50 28.75 
43% C.S. 

meal 43.50 42.50 39.50 38.10 
34% L. S. 3 

meal 50.50 45.50 49.00 48.00 53.10 
Gluten feed 39.90 36.65 38.75 32.75 
Hominy 34.50 32.00 34.50 29.50 28.50 


*Standard spring bran; thard wheat bran; 
tsoft winter wheat bran. 


Sheffield February Milk 


The cash price for February, paid Sheffield 
producers of New York for 3 ‘per cent, Grade 
B milk in the 201—210-mile zone is $2.54 per 
hundred pounds with: the usual freight and 


LAA 
WHY MILK 
BY HAND? 


When a boy can 
take the place of 
two men, 


Let Your Boy Save You Money 


“T wish you could see my 13 year old boy do the milking’’, writes 


one Perfection user. 
two hand milkers.” 


Cash in on your boy’s interest in fine machinery. 


“With my Perfection he does the work of 


It will easily 


save you the time of one or two men every morning and evening. 
Time is money. You can do more in the field. 


Yet the boy will do more than save labor. He will do a better 
job of milking because the Perfection is never lazy. Its gentle suc- 
tion, followed by a downward squeeze and a period of rest, is just 
like the natural action of the calf. Cows like it and give more milk. 

Perfection does away with all the drudgery of hand milking, 
and the new sanitary two piece teat cup makes it quick and easy to 
clean. One pull and it’s instantly apart for washing. 


The Perfection Milker is the old reliable, 
backed by 14 years successful service. On 
farm or dairy it is a profitable investment, 
and you can depend upon a Perfection to 
give you long and satisfactory service. 


Why milk by hand when Perfection 


saves needed and valuable time. 


day for free catalog. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or 


2100 East Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send to- The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 


One pull and it is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 
240 West Jefferson Street 
Syracuse, New York 
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OLMSTEAD Safe BOILERS | 


regulator, etc. 


tures, 


Sizes range from 3 to 30 H. P. 


35 years record as the most economical steamer known. Do 
not fail to investigate the superior merits of this boiler, 
economical in fuel consumption, in attention and in space 
required. For steam or hot water for any purpose. 
cobs, stalks, coal, or wood. Built to meet all the require- 
ments of the different state boiler laws. 


Burns 


Automatic damper 


é Repairs quickly and easily made by owner. 
Furnished with a complete equipment of fittings and fix- 
Quickly pays for itself. 


May we send you our free complete catalog 
with valuable information ? 


ONTARIO IRON WORKS, Box 287 


PULASKI, N. Y. 


*, 
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butterfat differentials. This is equivalent to 
$2.74 for 3.5 milk.—C. W. Hauuipay, Sec. 


Wisconsin February Con- 
densery Prices 


Forty condenseries reported to the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Markets the prices paid in 
February per hundred pounds milk delivered 
at their factories. Reduced to a common 3.5 
per cent test basis, these prices ranged from 
$2.19 to $2.30, the average being $2.28. 

Eighteen factories sent delayed reports for 
January, the average being $2.31. This is 2 
cents above the previously reported average of 
$2.29 for 46 factories. 


' butterfat 


Wisconsin January Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid pro- 
ducers a net price of 53.9 cents a pound for 
in January according to reports 
from 90 of these creameries to the Wisconsin 
Department of Markets. These creameries 
received an average of 47.6 cents a pound for 
butter, making a spread of 6.3 cents between 
the price received for butter and the price 
paid for fat. 

The range of prices paid for fat was from 
47.2 to 58.2 cents, with the price-feceived for 
butter ranging from 46.7 tor4 cents. The 
overrun ranged from 22 to’ 24.3 per cent. Re. 
ceipts of butterfat averaged 21,699 pounds per 
creamery. 


Sy es 
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, FurnishingFreight 
Cars When They 
are Needed 


Good railway service to shippers con- 
sists in promptly furnishing freight cars 
when they are needed and moving them 
‘without delays after they are loaded. 
Farmers especially need such service. 


In past years—even as recently as 
1922—the railways were unable 
promptly to fill the orders of farmers 
for many thousands of cars, and this 
caused much well-founded complaint. 


The railways have made great efforts 
and invested large amounts of capital 
to so improve the condition and oper- 
ation of their properties as to prevent 
the return of such conditions. They have 
had valuable cooperation from the 
Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 


Asa result, even in the fall and winter 
of 1926, when freight business was the 
largest in history, all shippers were fur- 
nished daily an average of 99.7 percent 
of all the freight cars for which they ask- 
ed; and after being loaded the cars were 
moved more rapidly than ever before. 


The unprecedented speed with which the 
large wheat crop of the southwest was rushed 
to the railways last summer would have caused 
a serious “shortage of cars” excepting for the 
increase in the efficiency of the railways that 
has been made within recent years. There 
would have been a serious shortage of refrig- 
erator cars for handling the California grape 
crop last year excepting for the large increase 
that has been made in the number of refrig- 
erator cars and the organized cooperation of 
the railways and shippers. 


These are but two out of many examples 
that could be cited of ways in which increased 
railway efficiency, made possible by large in- 
vestments of capital, has. been of great direct 
benefit to agriculture. 


The railways need the cooperation of the 
farmers to enable them to furnish at all times 
the kind of transportation that the welfare of 
agriculture requires. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


We Needed One and So Do You 


Many times at sales, farmers’ meetings, on the street, in hotels, on 
trains and even at dances we have been asked for information regard- 
ing the Hoard’s Dairyman herd. We missed many sales because we 
could not give our friends and new acquaintances all the information 
they wanted in definite form. In order to “be prepared’ for these 
emergencics we planned the Hoard’s Dairyman Vest Pocket Herd 
Book. The demand for them is exceeding our highest expectations 
The investment of $2.00 will come back to you many times and the sat- 
isfaction of having “your figgers” right handy is worth much more 
than the cost of the book. 


Will accommodate 100 head. Loose leaves (easy to remove but firm 

during use); good leather cover; index, sketches, records breeding, 

., service records, gestation table and blank pages for memoranda. All 
‘sent postpaid for $2.00. 


.. A BOOK YOU WILL CARRY EVERY DAY 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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Trailing Holsteins to South America 


(Continued from page 309) 


say, “The money required to keep it 
in fighting trim would operate many 
schools for our children.” 

Valparaiso is the largest city on 
the west coast and, approaching it 
from sea by night, resembles pic- 
turesque Seattle from Puget Sound. 
It extends considerable distance 
along the shore and backs on an un- 
broken rank of high hills. But it is 
getting darker and darker, the lights 
of the city make it look more and 
more like a forest of Christmas trees. 
The curiosity of the crew is dying and, 
after all, Valparaiso is just Valparai- 
so. It is only one of numerous ports 
in which this wandering crew of the 
Humming Bird has been. Save a ca- 
rouse or a few drinks, or perhaps a 
little jaywalking, a foreign port holds 
no lure for the average seaman, and 
in the end one shuffles away, away to 
his bunk and the delight of quiet, and 
then another disappears, and so on, 
until they are all gone but my friend, 
the second mate. Before long there is 
no one to witness the chaos of con- 
testing luminaries in the heavens and 
the playful slapping of waves on-the 
weatherside. i 

The night air grows chilly. Thesec- 
ond mate makes pretense at a sweat. 
er in his cabin and fails to return; so, 
lonely, I follow in his wake. The end 
of the trail to South America is here, 
and as I go aft to turn in, I hear a 
squeal, stop, and go on. Lindy is 
massacring another rat. 

P. S. The cattle have arrived at 
the hacienda, San Vicente, in good 
condition. Their new home embraces 
the source of Aconcaugua Valley— 
50,000 acres, and with irrigation 
makes one of the world’s garden 
spots. Again, as in Peru, cheap, re- 
liable labor and not even a frost: in 


‘winter makes dairying loom as a 


great industry in this country. La- 
borers receive forty cents per day 
plus a home to live in. Most of the 
farm work is done with oxen, which is 
most economical. 

All about the premises of San Vi- 
cente are arbors of flowers prettily 
kept, blossoming magnolia, red-flow- 


irrigation 


March 25, 1 


ered pomegranate, chestnut, palm 
eucalyptus, poplar, laurel, hawthorn 


_and alfalfa in abundance. Here, the 
life of a catch of alfalfa is 15-20 
years. : 


We rode plump, _calico-col 
horses, with English saddles, sev 
miles up in the mountains, cros 
ditches often, 
fields of ripening hemp, — 
corn, cattle, thousands of sheep, and 
laborers working in most any direc- 
tion you happened to look. The scen- 
ery was delightful. 

Operated by the Susaeta brot 
—~Spanish gentlemen, San Vicente 
a pioneer in dairying in Chile. 
present they have a 150-cow dai 
which consists of pure Holstein 
They yard feed, milk by hand, a 
have barns with the top half of 
sides open and running water in e 
stall. A powdered milk plant is 
operation on the hacienda, and every- 
thing is strictly modern. - ee 

South America has a future 
promise ahead of it. It is wealt 
with natural resources and vi 
lands, and there are swarms of en 
grants coming in from all parts. 
the world. There being no res 
tion on the Japs, they are flocki 
into Brazil in great number. Chile 
3,000 miles long and 100 miles in its 
greatest width. The north half 
barren, rainless, and mountaino 
this being where the nitrate fields 
are. Central Chile is arid, but with 
irrigation produces in abundance. 1 
Southern Chile there is ample rain- 
fall, forests, and good farming la 
Here, there are colonies of Germ 
ranching it and very prosperous 

But in going to South Ameri 
there is one thing one should do; and 
that is to learn the Spanish languag 
Not the way you learn it in boo 
here, but the way they speak it to y 
down there. There is a differen 
and without a working knowledg 
their tongue you are under a 
handicap, no matter where you g 

(EpiTror’s NoteE:—This is the s 
and last of a series of six articles 
by Mr. Beattie.) ae 


Wisconsin High Protein 
Barley 


Hoarp’s DatryMan:—In_ 1898 
when the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion started the breeding of barley, 
we built better than we knew. We did 
not favor the malting or brewing 
market at that time, but the chief 
thing that concerned the station was 
breeding a barley that had the high- 
est possible feeding value. 


It was felt at that time that the 
barley. needed for the state of Wis- 
consin was a feeding barley and that 
farmers should feed barley more gen- 
erously than they had heretofore. 
With the oncoming of the corn borer, 
we feel that this high protein barley 
is going to take an important part in 
the controversy. If the corn borer 
strikes Wisconsin, we will not be able 
to let our crops of corn mature the 
way we have in the past, but in order 
to get silage will be forced to cut it 
at a rather green stage. This is going 
to necessitate the bolstering up of the 
silage by ground feeds and no grain 
feed is going to function so well as 
the Wisconsin pedigreed barley. 

If farmers were fully aware of the 
danger that is confronting them at 
this time, there would be no doubt but 
that the barley acreage would be 
doubled this year so that each and 
everyone would be prepared for the 
coming of the corn borer, which is 
sure to reach Wisconsin in a year or 


two. It is fortunate for Wisconsin 
that we have that large body of p 
bred seed grain growers that produce 
sufficient pedigreed barley each ye 
to more than plant the barley a 
age of the state. 2 


Other States Alive to the Situa 


It seems strange that far-a 
states have sensed this danger 
much more quickly than the farmé 
in Wisconsin. We hope before the sta’ 
is entirely drained of this fine 
barley that our own farmers will 
up to the necessity of putting in 
goodly acreage of pedigree barley th 
year on their more fertile soils. — 

Barley bulletins will be sent to 
farmers who are interested in 1 
growing of this great crop and 
of seed grain growers can be r 
secured by writing the College o 
riculture. 

Wisconsin. 


R. A. Mo 


Lore 


MILK WAGON IN SWITZERLANI 
WITH POWER FORE AND 


ie cooding it,” cheese production will 
pparently be some 5 per cent less, 
h condensed and evaporated milk 
showing even a greater reduction. 
The immediate situation is one of ac- 
tual shortage in many sections, par- 
pearly those supplying cities with 
id milk. 

“One of the remarkable things all 
shrough 1926 was the active demand 
for dairy products, particularly but- 
ver. Even in December, when whole- 
sale butter prices were up to 56 cents 
ind retailers were charging well 
‘above 60 cents, the buying public con- 
‘inued to indicate a willingness to pay 
whe price, providing quality was satis- 
Hactory. While high quality was com- 
nanding premiums, the same good de- 
nand did not exist for medium and 
‘ow grade butter and producers of 
hese grades suffered penalties 
hroughout the whole year; the higher 
he price level the eran being the 
enalty. 

| “The close of the yeaa finds the do- 
nestic situation on a sound basis, 
vith the lighter 1926 production and 
in active consumptive demand stand- 
ng out as primary elements of sup- 
ort. Prices are high, especially but- 
er prices, but the inventory of re- 
erve stock on hand suggests that it 
Be plainly a case of supply and de- 


Pivot head 


ame windmill that sets 
_ its own standards 


e pf: the Steel Eclipse Wind- 
i mill you will find quality 
and workmanship ordinarily 
considered too good for a 
windmill. And right there is 
the secret of its leadership! 


No other windmill has all 
these features: worm gear 
drive, machined bearing sur- 
faces throughout, machine- 
cut gears, drop forged crank- 
shaft. Only the Steel Eclipse 
has the compact self-oiling 
mechanism enclosed in a rigid 
cast iron housing. 


arts sooner — pumps longer 


ACHINED bearings with 

accurate, non-binding align- 

ment reduce friction to the 
minimum. So the Steel Eclipse 
' starts inthe slightest breeze. More- 
over it hasless load to pull in doing 
a given amount of pumping be- 
cause its job is distributed over 
two-thirds of the time that the 
wheel is turning—as shown by the 
diagrams opposite. It pumps as 
you would pump—at the end of the 
working stroke it makes a quick 
_ down stroke and keeps the water 
moving. Scientific design has put 
| almost human intelligence into the 
| windmill ! 


__ Let service-life and proved per- 

formance be your measures of 
windmill worth and your next mill 
York will be a Steel Eclipse! 


|e 


ng 
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The Steel Eclipse can be in- Eclipse 
* stalled on your present tower. “Wi, 


ANKS, MORSE& CO. 
fanutacturers CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Steel Eclipse 
verre Wind mill-----; 


BANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 3402.4 

| 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. ~ 

Without cost or er eecisre please send 

cts about the F-M Self-Oiling Steel 8 
Windmill. 
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Dairy Markets in 1926 and Comparisons 


(Continued from page 310) 


“Hog producers have a favorable 
outlook. The market supply of hogs 
probably will be little if any larger 
than in 1926, and domestic demand is 
expected to continue strong. Hog 
prices are likely to be maintained 
near the 1926 level. Prices now pre- 
vailing can be continued through 
1928 only if farmers hold down hog 
production to the level of’ the past 
two years. 

“Hgg and poultry producers in 
most sections of the country may ex- 
pect a fairly satisfactory year, al- 
though perhaps not as profitable as 
1926. 

“With beef cattle marketings in 1927 
probably materially less than in 1926, 
and the demand for beef maintained, 
prices of slaughter and feeder cattle 
are expected to average somewhat 
higher than in 1926. On the whole, 
cattle prices are expected to continue 
the upward price swing: begun in 
1922.” 

World Trade 


The following statement concern- 
ing our world trade in dairy prod- 
ucts was issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 

“Throughout the three months 
ended January 31, 1927, butter prices 
have been sufficiently low in Euro- 
pean markets to maintain a margin 
in favor of domestic markets equal to 
or exceeding our import duty of 12ca 
pound. Accordingly, imports of but- 
ter have been considerable enough to 
make a total of 8,029,000 pounds for 
the year just closed, which is slightly 
greater than the 7,212,000 pounds im- 
ported in 1925 when the duty was 8 
cents a pound. Comparative cheese 
prices have been similarly affected, 
and cheese imports were increased 
from 62,403,000 pounds in 1925 to 
78,417,000 pounds in the year just 
closed. On the other hand, exports of 
condensed, evaporated, and powdered 
milk declined from a total of 151,412,- 
000 pounds in 1925 to 114,549,000 
pounds in 1926. 

“Foreign prices had not, as late as 
the end of January, shown any re- 
covery from the level prevailing in 
the middle of December when the 
Copenhagen quotation was 19 cents 
lower than for 92-score butter in New 
York. Rather, the narrowing of the 
margin to 12 cents by January 27 had 
come about wholly by reduction in 
the domestic prices. Butter of 92- 
score grade in New York was quoted 
at 56 cents on December 16 and at 48 
cents on January 27, while the Copen- 
hagen official quotations on the same 
dates were equivalent to 37 cents. 

“Production and consumption of 
dairy products within the United 
States are now so closely balanced 
that a peculiarly delicate adjustment 
tends to prevail between domestic 
and foreign market prices. Despite 
the prevailing comparatively high 
protective tariffs on dairy products, 
it is demonstrated each year that de. 
velopments affecting world prices de- 
termine the limits within which do- 
mestic prices may at any time ad- 
vance or decline. The prevailing im- 
port duties make for a degree of 
price stabilization in our markets 
without being prohibitive of impor- 
tations sufficient to make contacts be- 
tween foreign and domestic markets 
and thus to bring about adjustments 
of prices between them. Furthermore, 
with dependence upon foreign mar- 
kets for a part of the concentrated 
milk output of the United States, at 
the same time that fresh milk and 
cream, cheese, and generally butter 
are being imported, the markets for 
milk and its products in this country 
are never wholly free from the influ- 
ence of foreign price movements.” 
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Quaker Answers This Problem for All 
Dairymen by Providing a Complete Line 
of Dairy Feeds to Meet the Individual 
Needs of Each Farm. 


Protein requirements vary, according to the quality 
and type of hay, other roughage, or pasture that are 
available. No single feed can meet all conditions, 
everywhere! That’s why Quaker offers you a com- 
plete line of feeds—to give you exactly the combi- 
nation that will return most profit. 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is 
the ideal grain ration for cows 
receiving timothy hay, grass 
hays, straws, corn and clover, 
or poorer grades of clover. 


Quaker Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


exactly meets the need of 
those herds receiving poor al- 
falfa hay, fair clover hay, or 
real choice mixed clover-and- 
grass hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no 
superior when cows are re- 
ceiving choice clover hay, 
good alfalfa hay, or an ex- 
cellent grade of fine mixed 
grass-and-clover hay; a good 
ration for dry stock and for 
young growing stock. 
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Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed has a real place with 
dairymen when the herd is receiving liberal quantities of 
choice alfalfa hay. It combines beautifully with any Quaker 
high protein feed. For all stock—dry stock, horses, swine, 
sheep or steers. 


All of these feeds contain molasses in dried form and 
are rich in the minerals cows must have to make milk 


Choose the feeds that fit your conditions! Buy the feeds in 
striped sacks—Quaker Dairy Rations in red stripes; Sugared 
Schumacher in black stripes. 


Send for the free book, ‘‘The Dairy Herd.’”’ This tells you 
just how to meet the peculiar conditions of your farm with 
Quaker Feeds. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Age 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Pig-N-Hog Sugared ‘Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds 16%-20%-24% Meal Schumacher Horse Feed 
(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 


Qucker 
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Wisconsin Holstein 
Sales Association 


Breeders from 15 Leading Holstem Counties Cooperating 


600 Registered Holsteins 
To be Sold April 12 to 21 
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SALE ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Barber Stock Farm 
Williamston, Mich., March 31, at 10 A. M 


CONSISTING OF 
35 Registered Holstein Cattlh—60 Shropshire Sheep—20 Poland China He 


THE HOLSTEIN HERD consists of 13 cows, mostly A. R. O. records from 22 to. 
30 lbs., fresh since Jan. Ist or due about sale time; 5 yearling two-year-old heifers ; * 
6 heifer calves; 7 bulls, 1 to 9 months of age; and two great herd bulls. Sr. si ; 
Idlywild Johanna Pietertie Weg., whose dam averages 83 lbs. for 5 years, 1009 Ibs. 
butter from 26,000 Ibs. milk. Jr. sire, bred by Hargrove & Arnold, Norwalk, Iowa 
sired by Triune Ormsby Piebe and his 10 nearest dams average 1000 lbs. butter per. 
year. Here is a chance to buy heavy producers, show males and females of wonderful _ 
type. 

60 HEAD OF SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 40 breeding ewes to be sold, lambs by side 
Sired by rams of Buttar Broughton, McKerrow & Leland breeding. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS, 1000-lb. herd sire, Daddy Long Legs. 
14 boars and gilts from these sows and sire all prize winners. 


ALL SHOW STOCK FOR 1917 in above breeds included in this complete dispersiontll 
Farm Adjoins City of Williamston ; 


MURRAY & PRICE, AUCTIONEERS 
FRED P. HAMPTON, HerpsMAN & SHEPHERD 
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Two 800-Ib. sows 
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Write for Catalogues and complete information — 


DR. C. L. BARBER, Owner WILLIAMSTON, MICH 


SERVICEABLE BULLS | —— PROVEN — ) 


ORMSBY BREEDING—$150 
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AUUUUUTTEULLLTPSUUCLUTELL CHEECH 


AALTJE SALO HENGERVELD PONTIAC NO. 382874 
A grandson of King Pontiac Champion and Pabst Hengerveld De Freule (104 y.— 
39.15 lb.—1040.82 Ib.). Consigned to Mauston Sale by Hattie M. Curtis. 


125 BULLS—A number of 30 lb. bulls, and bulls out 
of dams having records up to 30 and 1000 lbs. Many 
of these bulls are show animals which combine high 
record backing and breeding to an unusual degree. 


300 COWS—from 2 years to full age. These cows 
are splendid individuals of the practical producing 
type. Many of them have never been tested but are 
capable of making good records. On the other hand 
there are many richly bred cows included in this 
number that have good records—up to 30 Ibs. There 
are daughters of Creator and Prilly including 20 lb. 
2-year-olds. 


175 HEIFERS—under 2 years. These heifers are 
good individuals from high producing, well bred 
herds. They are splendid prospects for building 
new herds, and are the kind that will make accept- 
able additions to practically any herd. 


Order in which the Sales will be held 


is as follows: 


APRIL 12 LAKE MILLS 70 Head 


Breeders from Rock, Columbia, and Jefferson counties 
cooperating. 


APRIL 13--14 MADISON 125 Head 


Breeders from Dane, Iowa, Richland Counties cooperating. 
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I have for sale 2 bulls ready for light service, 
sired by a grandson of S. P. O. M. 87th. One 
is from a 23-lb. 3-year-old dam. The other, a 
real show bull, is from a well bred very 
promising heifer. Your choice for $150. 
Federal accredited herd. 

SUMMIT FARM, : 


John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


os 


RAVINE FARM 


Breeders of . 


PURE BRED JERSEY CATTLE 


PRAIRIE VIEW, ILLINOIS 
Established 1913 


ote 


2, 
4° 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


Goods 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


E. R. Hicks Herd, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Chas. E. Martin, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Mar. 30—Holsteins. Sale of Grade and Registered Holsteins at Laurens, Ia. L. EB. Fe 


Mar. 29—Jersey Dispersal. 
Mar. 30—Guernseys. 


Manager. 
Mar. 31—Holstein Cattle. 
Williamston, Mich. 


April 5—Guernseys and Jerseys. Dissolution Sale. Greenwood & Townsend, Bloominetame 1 
Dispersion of E. L. Salisbury Herd at Shepherd, Mich. KE. M. Hast 


April 6—Holsteins. 
Sale Manager. 
April 12—Holsteins. Lake Mills, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
April 13-14—Holsteins. Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
April 15—Holsteins. Reedsburg, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
April 16—Holsteins. 
Madison, Wis. 
April 18-19—Holsteins. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Garver, Madison, Wis. 
April 20—Holsteins. 
Madison, Wis. 


Mauston, Wis. 


Shropshire Sheep. 


Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. 
Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. J. R. Gai 
Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. 


Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. 


Marshfield, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. 


GUERNSEY SI. 


To avoid inbreeding MUST SELL L 
BRUNO, my senior herd sire, a 5-y 
grand champion show bull, Sire: Daix 
Nonpariel of Iowa. Dam a daughter o} 
nent of Sarnia that produced 544 Ibs. 
10 months at 8 years. His daughte 
excellent type and are producing 20% 
more than their dams. Write today for ; 
and pedigree. 


Federal accredited herd. No aboxtiont 
MAPLE CREST FARM, Random Lake, — 


Serviceable Guernsey 


SHOW TYPE—DAM ON TEST 


We have for sale a high class year old 
sired by a son of a omnis world’s reeord 
He is a real show prospect from one of 
best cows that is just starting.on test. 
price is right for quick sale. Write 

MATT DOMASYCK & SONS, 
Amherst Jct., Wi C0 


Guernseys For Sale 


We have for sale here in Manitowoc 
some very good calf club heifers, and 
viceable and younger bulls as well a 
class cows and heifers. Write us tod 
come direct to Manitowoc and make your 
lections. 
MANITOWOC COUNTY GUERN: 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Geo. S. Gilbertson, Sec., Manitowoc,’ 


Poland-China Hogs. Dn Cc. L. Barbe 


J. Ro Ge 


J. R. Ga 
J. R. Ga 


Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. — Je 


J. Bee 


APRIL 15 REEDSBURG 70 Head April eee ae Neillsville, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. J. R. Ga 
dison, Wis. 
Breeders from Sauk County. April 25—Holsteins, U. S. National Blue Ribbon Sale at Oconomowoc, Wis. Haeger, 
& D , Sale Mers. ae 
APRIL 16 M AUSTON 70 Head April 26-27-28.29--Holsteins.. U. S. National Spring Sale at Waukesha and Watertown 


Breeders from Juneau County 


APRIL 18-19 FOND DULAC 125 Head 


Breeders from Fond du Lac, Washington, Waupaca, Winne- 
bago, Sheboygan and Manitowoc Counties cooperating. 


APRIL 20 MARSHFIELD 70 Head 


Breeders from Wood and Marathon Counties cooperating. 


APRIL 21 NEILLSVILLE 70 Head 
Breeders from Clark County. 


Write for illustrated circular, giving more complete in- 


formation on this sales series, to 


JAMES R. GARVER 


704 Beavers Insurance 
Building 


Madison, Wis. 


In Charge of Publicity and Sales Correspondence. 
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April 28—Guernseys. 


Haeger, Baird & Darcey, Sale Mers. 
May 4—Guernseys. 
Chas. Wilkins, Platteville, Wis., 
May 5—Holsteins. 
May 9—First Annual Guernsey Sale. 
May 12—Guernseys. 
Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 


Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sales Mers. 
May 24—Jerseys. 


Sale Manager. 


May 27-28—Holstein Dispersal. Grahamholm Farms, Rochester, Minn. 
Fifty Guernseys at Mankato, Minn. 


May 81—Guernseys. 
B. Wood, Sale Mer. 
June 2—Holsteins. 


June 2—Guernseys. Highlands Dispersion, W. 
Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mgrs. 

Breidablik Guernseys at Auction. 
Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 

June 15-16—The National Ormsby Sale at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, Minneap 
Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mgrs. 

June 16—Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 


June 15—Guernseys. 


Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 
Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins, 
town, Wisconsin. 


Dispersion of E. B. Sawyer and A. H. Hinman herds with a co 
ment from Brant Rancho. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


South western Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ 
Sale Mer. 

Echoland Dispersal (Dr. Egil Boeckmann), White’ Bear, Minn. 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Jct., N, Y. 
National Guernsey Sale at Trenton, N. J. 
183—Coventry—Dunwalke—Florham—Rockingham, Trenton, N. J. 


First Annual Sale of Belswood Jerseys, Waukesha, Wis. A. F. Block, 
May 25—Guernseys—Fond du Lac County Guernsey Sale at Fond du Lac, Wis. Chas. 


National Holstein Sale at Springfield, Mass. 


United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Ws 


Chas. L. Hill, Sale Mer. 


Sale at Livingston 


Herrick—Merryman S 


Herrick—M: 


Property of S. B. Wilson. Dr. 


H. Gratwick, Owner, at Trenton, 


Breidablik Farm, Wilmington 


\Herrlck—Men 


These hogs belong to Frank Hazen of Ohio. Mr. Hazen gives his hogs clean quarters 
to sleep in and a clean place to eat. The feeding floor is cleaned daily. 


feeps Feeding Floor Clean 


Hoarp’s.s DAIRYMAN:—Frank Ha- 
n, of Marion County, Ohio, handles 
s feeding floor differently from 
yst farmers. His winter feeding 
gs spend most of their time in the 
rn that is bedded down to be sani- 
ry and comfortable. Here the hogs 
ve access to water and to minerals 
d to concentrates in self-feeders. 
‘These hogs do not go out into mud 
d filth, The picture above was 
apped on a soft February day, yet 
ybody can see that the Hazen hogs 
eclean and dry. The feeding floor 
‘dry also as the reader can see by 
tall patches among the hogs. Twice 
day after feeding the floor is 
doped off with a wide sheet metal 
ow shovel. If the weather is fine, 
“course the hogs remain out in the 
n awhile, but when they are re- 
med to the barn the floor is 
saned. By this frequent cleaning 
2 job is a light one and the floor is 
y and comfortable for the hogs to 
ad on without slipping and sliding 
d encountering accumulating filth. 
‘These hogs are all vaccinated and 
t several weeks past the gains have 
leraged about two pounds a day. 
i. Hazen carries his hogs to about 
5 lbs. weight. 
‘Ohio. G. P. WILLIAMS. 


Sudan Grass Pasture 

The Kansas Experiment Station re- 
rts a feeding trial comparing al- 
Ifa pasture with sudan grass pas- 


Seeking 
Opportunity 


Investigate our 
attractive proposition: 


Write to us for de.ails regarding 
the fertile Genesee County of 

_ Western New York. We will tell 
you how good farms may be 
bought or leased on easy terms 
if you own your own farm imple- 
Ments. These farms offer most 
alluring prospects for farmers en- 
gaged in dairying, raising can- 
ning crops, alfalfa and timothy 
hay, small grain, and sheep and 
cattle feeders. 


Good roads, nearby markets, rail- 
toad facilities, schools and 
churches make these farms most 
desirable. Address 


LEO M. ALLEN, Manager 
Farm Department 


IVINGSTON CouNTY’ 


TRUST COMPANY 
GENESEO, NY. 


ture that should interest swine grow- 
ers particularly from the standpoint 
of supplying pasture. 

This trial was carried on for 60 
days from July 1 to August 30. Two 
lots of brood sows in good flesh were 
used; one being grazed on sudan 
grass pasture, the other on alfalfa 
pasture. The amount of grain fed 
per day per sow was the same in both 
lots. The average daily ration was 
1.19 lbs. of corn, .13 lb. of tankage, 
and sudan pasture in one case, alfal- 
fa in the other. 

These rations did not quite main- 
tain the weight of the sows in either 
case, the loss per sow on alfalfa pas- 
ture being 4.67 lbs. for the 60-day pe- 
riod, and 11.6 lbs. per sow for those 
on sudan grass pasture. 

Not only did the sudan grass com- 
pare very well with the alfalfa pas- 
ture but a point of greater interest 
lies in the fact that sudan grass, be- 
ing an annual, may be used to good 
advantage as an emergency pasture 
for hogs during a time when other 
crops fall down in supplying palata- 
ble green forage. 


Feed Laxative Feeds 


A frequent cause of unrest and fe- 
verishness in sows at farrowing time 
is found in the way they are fed just 
previous to and immediately after 
they farrow. This condition contrib- 
utes to the loss of pigs from tramp- 
ing, scours, and many believe that fe- 
verishness has an influence in causing 
sows to eat their pigs. 

The prevention is found in not only 
eutting down the amount of feed but 
also in changing the ration to one 
that is laxative. This should begin 
about three days before the sow is due 
to farrow. Plenty of water should be 
provided. One should not be too anx- 
ious to get the sows up on full feed 
immediately after farrowing. Crowd. 
ing the milk supply with feed at this 
time frequently causes scours, a con- 
dition to be avoided in young pigs. 

One of the best combinations for 
feeding sows at farrowing time is a 


_thin slop made from ground oats and 


bran. Corn should be avoided then. 


Thumps 

The term “thumps” calls to mind 
the peculiar yet well known spasmod- 
ic action of the diaphrams of pigs 
less than three weeks of age. The ex- 
act cause is not well known. The fat- 
test, best looking pigs are the ones 
most likely to become _ affected. 
Thumps will invariably develop in 
small litters whose dams are good 
milkers if nothing is done to prevent 
the condition. The best known pre- 
vention is to force the pigs to take ex- 
ercise and to give them the advantage 
of as much direct sunshine as is avail- 
able. Turn the sows into the alley 
two or three times a day and chase the 
pigs around in their pens until they 
become tired. This will usually suf- 
fice to cure mild attacks and prevent 
the condition. 
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Eariies Planting 


No Rotting of Seeds 


\ 


Ui SEMESAN 


i {4 Makes Seeds Healthy 


The sooner you get your seed in the 
ground (without danger of its 
rotting, of course), the sooner you 
get your money out of the crop, and 
the higher pre-season price it will 
bring. Semesan Jr. protects the 
seeds from rotting in cold, damp 
weather, gives them a better start, 
and keeps the crop free of disease. 


“I took a chance,” writes James M. 
Irvine, Manager, The Country Gentle- 
man, ‘‘and planted Semesan-treated 
Golden Bantam corn in April on a day 
when the weather was favorable but 
immediately it turned cold. Thecorn, 
instead of rotting in the ground as it 
did last year, finally germinated when 
weather conditions were more favorable. 
This is the best sweet corn I have seen 
near Swarthmore.”’ 


Semesan gives bigger yields, better pro- 
duce, quicker germination. 

Get this coupon off in the mail 
now. It will bring you money- 
making, money-saving news. 


eo H. D. March ‘ 
E. I. DU PONT 


DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me your “Corn” and “Vegetables” 
booklets: 


sete ees 


er ay 


were eee ee OTALEs, pene reece ner seee 


THE BACTERIA KILLING CLEANSER 


More Money for Milk 


—Less Labor in the Dairy 


Solve your troubles. 


Send in your 
first order today! 


‘you are to refund my money, and I am to return the unused 


Here is the product that will help you produce 
Grade A milk and premium sweet cream. 
Milk dealers are paying extra prices for milk of 
low bacterial count; cream buyers pay more for 
sweet cream than sour. Consumcys are buying on 
quality. 
Chloramix helps you to control bacteria that de- 
stroy quality, that cause souring, that rob you of 
your opportunity to get the higher prices. 
Chloramix simplifies your daily task of cleaning 
and conditioning utensils and equipment responsi- 
ble for eighty per cent of bacterial troubles. 
Chloramix kills bacteria as it cleanses. It de- 
odorizes foul smelling corners; it sweetens the 
whole dairy. It does not hurt the hands; is safe 
to use; contains no poison; no grit to injure 
metal; kills bacteria as it cleanses. 
Chloramix costs less than cleansers and disin- 
fectants bought separately to accomplish the same 
purpose. 

CHLORAMIX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1428-32 N. Orleans St., Chicago, IIl. 


Money Back Guarantee Order — You take no risk 
Chloramix Mfg. Co., 1428-32 N. Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:- Send by express -- freight (indicate which)...... 
25 lb. drum for $4.50...... 50 Ib drum for $5.50...... 100 Ib. 
drum for $16.00. All f. o. b. Chicago. If Chloramix will not 
do what you olaim for it when used according to directions, 


portion of the product. Freight or express charges are to be 
paid by me. Enclosed find check on this order at above prices. 
a 
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7% 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. wan tank: in ILL. 
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DONT 
Let Udder Trouble - 
Ruin Your Best Cows 


SE Dr. David Roberts UDDER BALM, a pene- 
trating, soothing and healing ointment especially 
prepared for the treatment of udder trouble in all live- 
stock. UDDER BALM is the newest addition to the 
almost complete lineof Dr, David Roberts Prepared 
Prescriptions and is the final result of careful experimenting 
and thorough testing. The peculiar properties of UDDER BALM 


make it unusually effective in the treatment of all udder trouble. 


Use Dr. David Roberts Udder Balm | 


for Caked and Inflamed Udder, Garget, Mammitis, Bloody 
Milk, Chapped or Inflamed Teats, Bruises. 


You cannot afford to be without this preparation that means relief and comfort for 
your cows and the satisfaction on your part of knowing that there 
is no udder trouble in your herd. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. If no dealer, 
send direct. Half-pound can 50c Postpaid. 


Write for freecopy of the Cattle Specialist and how to get 
the Practical Home Veterinarian without cost. 


Veterinary Advice Free 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., Inc. 
195 Grand Avenue, Peekestas Wisconsip 


Moore Bros. “Purpul” Medicated 
Wax Teat Dilators 


Thousands of cows are partially or totally reduced in value by 
neglect of minor teat troubles. Prevent this loss 


Use ‘‘Purpul’’ Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 
When to Use “Purpul’”’ Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 


After operating a cow’s teats. When teat is sore on end or inside. 
Spiders in teats. After removing small scabs on end of teat. Hard 
milking teats. Never allow a sore teat to heal or gum shut. 


“PURPUL” MEDICATED WAX TEAT DILATORS are sold by 
druggists and dealers catering to dairy interests or mailed direct, 
postpaid, one dozen 25c; five dozen $1.00. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. H ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Wonder Healing Compc a 


oe Tt: Ss 
Healing Ointment 


co That Works Like Magic 


Corona Wool Fat is made from the oil extracted from 
sheep’s wool. It’s different from any salve or ointment 
you ever tried. It heals and soothes, but will not smart or 
blister the most sensitive wound. It has healed thousands of 
stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 
Hardly a day passes but what you’ll find some use for Corona. For 
sore shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, sore 
teats on cows, caked udders, cuts, wounds, burns of any kind on 
man or beast itis unequalled. 
Coan is sold by nearly 
LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE i iragsists, of direct 
from us on receipt of price— 8 oz. real ase, 20 oz. tins $1.25, 
postpaid. If you will send your name and_ address, we'll mail 
ou a liberal sample and book of uses Free. We want you to see 
fo or yourself the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 


CORONA MFG. CO.,416 Corona Bidg., Kenton, O. 


FOR MAN 
BEAST 


Blatchtordy 


your horse 


has a cough or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn’s. 
Use Spohn’s to keep your 
horses working full time. 
For distemper, influenza, 
colds, coughs, pink eye, 
catarrhal fever and all di- 
Seases affecting the nose, 


¢ 53 
Sell YourMilkCx._ 
Feed this Meal s1010 $38 


On every calf! 
1lb. Blatchford’s 

to Save nei < Meal guaranteed 
equal in food value to 2 
gal milk! Costs only a 
action of what your 
milk is worth. Easy to 
feed. Raises big healthy 
calves, Used and endorsed 
by biggest stock farms. 


Most successful and eco- 


“Good to the 
Last Drop’’ ES milk substitute. 
Ask any user. 


Send for FREE Sample 


Just a bit but enough to show quality. Baca now. 


throat and lungs. 


SPOHN'S 


DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


60c, $1.20 at Drug Stores—Write for free booklet 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. 4, Goshen, Ind. 


END CAKED BAG, 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to treatment 
with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves congestion, 
stops soreness, softens tissues. Every ~ 
dairy farmer should keep it on hand 
fortimeofneed.Send75cfor 90z.box, f 


Prepaid—money back if not satisfied, 
Write for valuable FREE 


ade sy, 


Is Guaranteed to cause the 
cow to clean within 48 hrs. 
when used as directed or 
money refunded Itreleaves 
GARGET and Is a preventative of¢ 
MILK FEVER, It has the eftect 
of restoring the vigor and 
strength of the cow. Sent 
post paid, $1 a pkg. 6for$5 


Mfg: by Lowell Blaisdell & Co. 
5904 N. Harlem Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Veterinary Booklet \ 
ABORNOLABORATORY, 14 Jeff Street 
SATLCASters Wisconsi in 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost, 
ey Two cans satisfactory for 
oo Heaves ormoney back. $1.25 
al per can, Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohlo. 


~ PRESCRIPTION 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain te veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Louse Powders 


The control of lice on cattle and 
other farm animals during the win- 
ter season is a problem, as_ liquids 
cannot well be used. Powders, at best, 
do not exterminate lice and may only 
be regarded as fairly effective in 
lessening the numbers and activity of 
the vermin until dipping or spraying 
can safely be done. Just which 
powder or combination of powders to 
apply is a question. 

Powdered sabadilla seed often has 
been prescribed as a louse destroyer 
and in this paper has been suggested 
as an ingredient of a louse powder; 
but we are puzzled to know whether 
it is quite safe to use. We say that 
for the reason that a farmer whose 
son applied it to the cows reported 
that the young man was nearly killed 
by the powder affecting his breathing 
organs. It seems that he had a sore 
throat at the time and that the dust 
at once aggravated the trouble so 
that he had to be taken to a hospital 
for treatment. As to that it may, of 
course, be stated that a person suf- 
fering from a sore throat or affected 
with a bad cold or bronchitis should 
not expose himself to any irritating 
powder, dust, or gas. It seems possi- 
ble, too, that a person not so affect- 
ed would not suffer any material dis- 
comfort from applying sabadilla pow- 
der or any other louse powder; but we 
should like to hear from others who 
have applied sabadilla and so deter- 
mine whether it must be used with 
great care or entirely abandoned as 
a louse destroyer. 

In this connection it may also be 
well to state that some people have an 
individual idiocynerasy against cer- 
tain drugs, and sabadilla possibly is 
one of them. We have heard of a per- 
son so sensitive to the effect of ipecac 
that he would vomit were a bottle 
containing the tincture merely 
opened in his presence. Some people, 
as is well known, are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to poison ivy eruption and 
irritation, while others handle the 
weed with impunity. We have only 
heard of one complaint against saba- 
dilla, but we certainly shall not feel 
confident in prescribing it if others 
report similar poisoning or irritation. 
The drug contains the alkaloid vera- 
trine which is deadly to lice and must, 
in consequence, not be inhaled or 
swallowed. It might be better to 
cover the nose and mouth with a 
cloth, while making the application, 
or to apply it outdoors where the dust 
will not be so likely to be inhaled. The 
treated animal should also be-blank- 
eted immediately after the applica- 
tion. 

No reports of bad effects have been 
reported from the application of pow- 
dered pyrethrum, another louse de- 
stroyer; but much of that powder is 
so “shop-worn” or so much adulter- 
ated with powdered ox-eye daisy 
flowers that it is ineffective. Know- 
ing that, we have thought it well to 
prescribe a mixture of the drug with 
powdered sabadilla, flowers of sul- 
phur, and powdered tobacco leaves or 
tobacco snuff. A mixture of equal 
quantities of Portland cement and 
flowers of sulphur has even been sug- 
gested by one cow owner as an ef- 
fective louse destroyer. The latest 
drug suggested is sodium fluoride 
which has given good results in con- 
trolling lice of poultry, either when 
used as a powder or in solution. We 
have not had _ sufficient experience 


its value will be welcomed. 


March 25, 1 


with it, for cattle louse destruct; 
warrant recommending it for ge 
use and some have found it irrit 
at the time of application. Reports 


Books are Balanced 3 


Can you tell me where science besinae 
luck ends in cow breeding? I have ag } 
of forty grade Guernseys. For the Past 
years they have brought me three he 
calves. I have used three bulls; bred 
when coming in heat and going out, and « 
and odd times; also bought six cows— 
bred to Guernsey and three. to Holst 
The three bred to Holsteins came 


When the milk comes hard—w 
cow is nervous and fidgety—youa 
ing milk you ought to be getting. 
disorder or hurt to the udder ort 
matter how slight, can undo all o} 
efforts to get a full milk yield. 

Bag Balm is a marvelous healer of 
injuries to the delicate tissues ¢ 
udder and teats. Sore teats, chap 
inflammation disappear quickly 1 
the soothing, penetrating action o 
greatointment. ForCakedBag,Bun 
Cow Pox or any stoppage of t 
passages Bag Balm gives quick r 

Bag Balm is a wonderful healer 
annual sores—and it can’t taint thi 
The big 10-ounce package, 60c 
dealers, general stores, druggists. 
ware of substitutes. Order direct 
us if you have difficulty in gettin; 
Balm, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO.,,] 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


j MADE BY THE 
KOW — KARE. PEOPI 


Every Day You Ne 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. | 
For Scratches, Wounds an 
common skin troubles. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOK 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prey 

common hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives comple 
tions for the eonstruction of a concrete hog wal 
No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevel 
ing sheep diseases. n 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. : 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at all drug 


ack heifer calves and from the Guernsey 
lls came all bull calves. Do you suppose 
Il ever turn the other way? 

‘opeka, Kan. H. N. R. 
| Nature “balances her books’ in 
such cases. Your cows may next 
gave a preponderance of heifer 
Ives, but there is no certain meth- 
of determining sex by breeding 
that science fails. It is as certain 
hat there is no’such thing as “luck.’’ 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof’’ and we must also be thank- 
4yl for our mercies! 


“4 Osage Orange Poisoning 

’ As tester of a cow testing association I find 
hat among many of the members there is a 
ittrong belief that when the cows eat the 
jalls that grow on hedge trees it will cause 


juch a belief? They also think the same 
bout the pods from locust trees. 

hh Scott, Kans. Cc. W. 
Some people are susceptible to 
jsage orange poisoning, even when 
jandling the leaves, but the thorn 
juncture is most painful and serious. 
Vlost people are not affected by the 
eaves. We have many times heard 
hat the osage orange fruit causes a 
hrink in milk flow when eaten by 
‘ows but have no personal, corrobora- 
live evidence to that effect. How- 
er, we are strongly of the opinion 
hat when an osage orange hedge has 
‘rown into trees which develop fruit 
ir “balls” it has become an intolera- 
jle nuisance and should be grubbed 
mut. There is no need to expose 
ows to possible danger from eating 
he balls. The bark of the black lo- 
ust is notoriously poisonous for 
lorses and the pods may have the ill 
ffect you suggest, but we have no 
lata on that phase of the subject. 


“Losing Cud’’ 

\I have a 2-year-old heifer coming fresh this 
‘pring that has been sick for one month. She 
fould not eat for the first ten days. Now she 
ats ground feed. She acts as though she 
'anted to suck or chew. When she does this 
‘ne froths at the mouth. This is worse after 
he drinks. 
nd a little separator milk. Is there such 
ning as a cow losing her cud? I thought 
‘is was what was the matter. 

Stillwater, Minn. O. P. 
“Losing of the cud” is not a dis- 
ase, but rumination (cud chewing) 
tops when there is derangement of 
e digestive organs or some serious 
isease affecting the system. It is 
sumed when the discomfort and 
‘isease subside. An artificial cud of 
alt pork, red herring, or some such 
Ubstance, given with the idea of 
uring” lost cud,stimulates secretion 
f saliva and causes the cow to work 
‘fe tongue in her mouth, and conse- 
uently may induce temporary cud 
hhewing. There is no special merit 
1 such treatment. In the case in 
juestion we suspect presence of some 
oreign object lodged in the mouth 
nd that should be removed, or the 
zeth may need attention. Actino- 
tycosis of the tongue (‘wooden 
Dngue’”’) is another possibility and 
ould require special treatment. 
‘rite again, if necessary, when the 
touth has been examined. 

be Sere 

rr Abortion 

‘L. Is there any remedy of any value on the 
arket for contagious abortion? 

2. Will contagious abortion develop in a 
fed without coming in contact with infected 
ttle? 

8. Will heifers that have not come in heat 
‘infected same as mature cows? 

IT am having a great deal of trouble with 
y cows aborting the past year. 

Melrose, Towa. Jo 7B. We 
1. We know of no specific or cer- 
‘in remedy for the contagious abor- 
on disease, but the infection can be 
rotten rid of in time by putting into 
feet the methods of control advised 
bulletins on abortion published by 
e U. S. Department of Agriculture 
id the state experiment stations 
hich you should obtain and study. 
2. The disease can only be caused 
r invasion of the cow’s system by 
e casual germ which is the bacillus 
ortus of Bang. However, abortion 


hem to dry up. Is there any ground for j 


She gets only lukewarm water: 
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Goodness made Camel famous 


CAMEL is the cigarette that 
won the world through quality. 
Camel’s blending can be found 
nowhere else. It is rolled of the 
choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos grown. Even the ciga- 
rette paper is the finest—made 
especially for Camels in France. 


If you want smoke enjoy- 
ment full and satisfying, get 
acquainted with Camel ciga- 
rettes. They will never tire your 


Ro5.J. 
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taste nor leave a cigaretty after- 
taste, no matter how many of 
them you smoke. To light a 
Camel is to discover a goodness 
in tobaccos — an entirely new 
sense of smoking pleasure. 

Camels are famous because 
they are good. They lead the 
world in popularity and demand. 
They invite your comparison 
with any cigarette made. 

“Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


may also be caused by accident, or 
possibly by the ill effects of moldy 
or damaged feed, or by inadequate 
or incomplete feeding. The chief 
source of the contagious disease is 
feed contaminated by the vaginal dis- 
charge of an affected cow. Your 
cows possibly were infected in that 
way. 

3. Heifers, before arriving at 
breeding age, may be so infected that 
they abort when pregnant. To de- 


' termine whether your heifers or cows 


are so infected, a sample of blood 
from each of them should be tested 
by the agglutination method at the 
state experiment station, veterinary 
department. Your veterinarian can 
attend to that. Meanwhile isolate 
cows that have aborted and then 
cleanse, disinfect, and whitewash the 
stable, including the floors and gut- 


ters. Have your veterinarian give 
discharging or barren cows’ such 
treatment as he deems necessary. 


Tuberculosis Infection 

If a cow has tuberculosis, is her calf liable 
to react also, even if it has not been fed on 
her milk? 

We had our herd tested awhile ago and 
two cows out of 48 reacted. Before these two 
cows reacted something went wrong with 
their spines, so instead of cooling their milk 
and sending it to town, I fed it to the calves 
for about two weeks until they were all right 
again. I am therefore anxious to find out if 
the calves fed on these two cows’ milk will 
react also. 

South Africa. P.iSt 


Tuberculosis is not hereditary and 
the calves in question may be raised 
free from the infection if fed milk 
from nonaffected cows and kept ab- 
solutely away from infected premises 
and affected cattle. 


Come to Headquarters 


“OWL BRAND” 


COTTON SEED MEAL | 


NUT size and PEA size cake 


F. W. BRODE CORPORATION 
MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 


Mark your Calves early 


Use the C. H. Dana system to mark your 
calves as soon as dropped. Identity of owner- 
ship prevents confusion and loss. Easily applied, 
cheap and permanent. Send for free samples. 
Also herd books, bull rings, and complete line 
of breeders’ supplies, Write for catalog. 


C. H. DANA Co. 
West Lebanon, R. H. 


55 Main St, 


Tell the advertiser yu saw his 
advertisement in HMoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


‘Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. 
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‘The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


PORTUNIT 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 
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Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holsteins—Get your next Ormsby bred bull from 
State Institutional herd. Bred for high yearly produc- 
tion. Serd for free bull list. Can furnish nice lot 
of grade heifer calves). BOARD OF CONTROL, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 3-6 

Express Prepaid on Holstein Bulls up to 500 miles. 
Ages from 2 to 10 months. Yearly record dams and 


grandams. Prices reasonable. Federal supervision. 
Write for sale list. WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winter- 
thur, Tel. 5-* 


Holsteins—Purebreds and grades. Area tested. Buy 


direct. We are breeders, not dealers. WAUPACA 
COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN., 112 E. 
Union, Waupaca, Wis. 5-6 


Sir Korndyke Ormsby Piebe Mercedes 4th. Show 
ving type and production. Two year old daughters 
milking up to 50 lbs). FRANCIS NEWBURN, Eagle 


Grove, Iowa. 6-2 
Registered Holstein Bull. Dam, 33.70. Sire’s dam, 
1114,22. Gentle, good individual. $250.00. ERNEST 


SEDGWICK, Greenup, Dlinois. 
For Sale—Choice high-grade Holstein heifer calves. 
S. J. FRICK, New Glarus, Wisconsin. 6-4 
Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 lbs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. ore 
Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 
Three. handsome Holstein heifer calves, registered, 
$100. ALFAKORN FARM, Evansville, Wis. 2-5 
li you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 
Our Guernsey ‘breeders have a big surplus of de- 
sirable Guernsey bulls, all ages, combining type and 
production. Prices reasonable. Write Association 
secretary, J. C. RALSTON, Box 266C, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, 
15 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. §-12 
Purebred Guernseys—Ten bull calves, six heifers, 


seven cows. Good _ records. Purebred Hampshire 
swihe. Best strain. VALLEY GEM FARMS, Arling- 
ton, Wash. 5-2 

Grade Guernseys. Springing and fresh cows and 


first class heifers from an area tested county. Clean 
cattle at right prices from a breeder with 30 years 
experience. Can also furnish grade or registered Hol- 
steins, JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 19-Spl 

River View Guernsey Farm, Ogdensburg, Wisconsin, 
offers entire herd 22 young heavy producing Guernsey 


cows, registered bull, some calves T, B. tested, free 
from disease. Priced reasonable. 6-3 

Wanted—An offer on my herd of 26 Registered 
Guernsey cows and heifers. G. W. ADAMS, 614 


Shepard Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
For Sale—Two first class May Rose yearling A. R. 


show bulls. GUERNSEY RANGE FARMS, Edgar, 
Wisconsin. 6-3 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls, H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. i1-* 


| have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
RALPH HUDSON, 


Milton Jct., Wisconsin. T* 

Guernsey bull calves; beautiful color; show type; 
record dams; guaranteed. Accredited. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 5-2 


For Sale—3 granddaughters of Langwater Cavilier, 
springing; 5 young bulls. Tested. R. H. SANDERS, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Registered Guernsey bulls and heifers for sale. State 
your wants. See display ad page 358. LINWOOD 
GUERNSEY FARM, Livingston, Wis. 6-* 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County, For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

High Grade Guernseys. Justamere Guernsey Farm 
is offering your choice of herd, no reactors, 60 day 
retest guaranteed if they go into clean place. Fresh, 


springing and fall cows. Prices yery reasonable. 
CHAS. W. BLOTT, Mukwonago, Wis. 17-* 
Guernsey Bull, Registered, richly bred, fourteen 


months old. First check $105. ALFAKORN FARM, 


‘Byansville, Wis. 5-2 
Guernseys. L. W. MILLS, Racine, Wis. 6-* 
Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 


good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 


Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 
Ayrshire cows for sale. Accredited herd. L. W. 
McCONNELL, R. 1, Wellington, Ohio. 6-3 
For Sale—Fine Registered Brown Swiss cows, two 


bull calves. THOMAS LOVE, Howell, Michigan. 6-2 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—One or two very high record grade Holstein 
or Guernsey cows. State age of cow, record both of 
milk and butterfat, by whom record was supervised, 


and price asked. KARL E. SUTHERLAND, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 5-2 
Wanted—25 head Guernsey dairy cows, fresh or 


springers. T. B. tested. Write me what you have. 
A. D. BRUSEHABER, Eden, New York. . 


BABY CHICKS 


If you want more eggs and larger profits our 
Accredited high-egg yield White or Buff Leghorn 
chicks will be your choice. Catalog free. RIVERVIEW 
HATCHERY, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 5-2 

Pure Bred Chicks from high egg producing breed- 
ers. All breeders Hogan tested and strictly culled 
for correct size, type, color, and health; correctly 
mated for high egg production. Write for our new 
free ‘‘Poultry Profits’? book containing valuable in- 
formation for the poultry raiser. Liberal discount 
on all orders booked early. Pure bred chicks of all 
standard breeds for immediate delivery. WEDGE- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Box 188, Pontiac, Ill. 3-* 

500,000 High Grade Hollywood sired White Leghorn 
gecredited chicks. - Males and females passed and 
pavisled by State Poultry Association. Sturdy and 
yigorows heavy producing breeders assures chicks of 
quality and Nability. Special discount now. Catalog 


free. WYNGARDEN HATCHERY & FARMS, Box 
26, Zeeland, Miclt~ 5-3 
Baby Chicks from culled, inspected flocks. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. EVERGREEN POULTRY FARM, 
Kewaunee, Wis. 4-6 

Tancred White Leghorns. Blood tested chicks $15.00. 
Eggs $8.00. Circular Dept, A, BENNETT’S POUL- 
TRY FARM, Viroqua, Wis. 


* Bulls: males, spayed females $10.00. 


MACHINERY 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

For Sale—Empire Milker, pump tank, control, three 
units, extra pail, cocks, hangers, pipe, and fittings for 
forty cows. New style pulsators, good rubber. Bargain. 
Address BOX 332, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Two cow Surge Milker equipment. Refer- 
ences. Offering bargain Jersey bull calves Register of 
Merit and other good dams. DOCTOR SNEED, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

Separator Bargain for quick sale. Seven new separa. 
tors in original boxes. F. J. NICHOLS, Box 355, 
Lansing, Michigan. 3-4 

For Sale—One double Perfection milker unit used 
three months. Will trade for De Laval unit in good 
condition. JOHN EDWARDS, Paw Paw, Illinois. 

Hinman 2 single unit Milker complete, only used 6 
months, $200.00. 14% H. P.. McCormick-Deering gas 
engine, $35.00. W. O. TREGLOAN, Amenia, N. Dak. 


Four double unit Burrell milkers $40 apiece. New 
rubber. Will guarantee condition. Terms. . S. J. 


BURGESS, Box 1598, Helena, Montana. 
Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST’ CO., Streator, Tl. 6-12 


AGENTS WANTED 


Our New Household Device washes and dries win- 


dows, sweeps, clans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
outfit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd St., Fairfield, 
Towa. 5-2 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 5-24 

We pay $200 monthly salary, furnish car, and ex- 
penses to sell our Guaranteed Poultry and Stock Pow- 
ders. BIGLER COMPANY, X352, Springfield, Ill. 4-3 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Feed Salesman Wanted—Large, reliable manufactur- 
ing concern in middle west wants to secure the services 
of a responsible man to represent them in territory of 
Ohio and Michigan on their mixed feeds. Application 
must contain detailed information as to past experi- 
ence, salary expected, etc. Address BOX 344, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Salesmen wanted to sell ‘‘Waukesha Mineral Feed.’’ 
Exclusive territory, good commissions. Ask for par- 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Strout’s Spring Farm Catalog Just Out. 


Complete 
guide to bargains everywhere. 


126 interesting pages, 


' pictures and details of money-making equipped small 


and large farms, boarding houses, state road business 
places and summer homes on mountain, river and lake. 
Many at prices less than buildings’ value, even less 
than a single year’s income. There’s a bargain on pg. 
48 in lakeside 75 acres on improved road, mile RR. 
town, dandy 6-room home, good barn, other bldgs. 
insured $3500; at low price $4200 you get auto, 8 
good cows, horses, poultry, furniture, complete equip- 
ment, only $1000 cash. Be like the satisfied Strout 
buyer who writes ‘‘I purchased a farm through you 
two years ago in May; I consider it worth twice the 
price I paid.’’ Write or call today for this money- 
saving time-saving guide. Free. STROUT AGENCY, 
255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 

Farmers are invited to spend this summer in Oregon. 
Oregon is a very beautiful state with a temperate 
climate and all kinds of outdoor sport and recreation. 
Oregon is also an agricultural state—with a more di- 
versified soil and a greater variety of crops than almost 
any state in the Union. You will enjoy a vacation 
in Oregon and perhaps, if you are contemplating a 
change, may find the ideal new location you have been 
looking for . . mild winters, cool summers, good 
markets, good schools and splendid highways. Write, 
today, for any kind of information to the publicity 
dept., room 744, PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, Portland, Oregon. 

Dairy—Hawe an ideal location for a dairy close to 
Casper. Will sell at a sacrifice, irrigated, ditches 
all in, water right fully paid, gravity flow from the 
Platte river, bottom land, sandy loam soil, under cul- 
tivation, 320 acres—more acreage can be arranged for 
—b room house, large barn, fenced and out buildings. 
$70.00: per acre, 1-3 cash, 5 years on the balance. 
Casper and vicinity ship in 75% of her dairy pro- 
ducts. 40,000 population for a market and milk whole- 
sales at 52c per gallon. For further particulars write J. 
E. NELSON, 1044 E. First St., Casper, Wyoming. 4-3 

Dairy farm {60 acres, Bazron County, Wis. Modern 
8-room house, light and water. 2 barns; 1 has ce- 
ment floor, 16 stanchions; silo. Cement floor granary; 
machine shed; tile milk house; hog house. Soil clay 
mixed with sandy loam. 90 acres plow land; 70 
acres pasture and wood lot. Will sell to experienced 
farmer at a price and on terms which can be met 


from income. References requested. A few other 
Wisconsin farms on same terms. For particulars 
write C. M. PUTNAM, P. O. Box 376, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 5-4 


Canada—Farm lands for sale, between Lakes Win- 
nipeg and Manitoba. The Municipality of Siglunes 
have title to ‘about 50 quarter sections. Good for 
mixed farming, especially dairy and chicken ranching. 
Some land partly improved, some with buildings in 
fair condition. In reach of good town—Ashern—with 
creamery. 111 miles from the city of Winnipeg. Daily 
train servico. Sale prices vary from $400 up. For 
particulars write S. H. FOORD, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ashern, Manitoba, Canada. 

2000 Middle West farmers moved to Oregon in 
last two years, after thorough investigation. They 
like our mild winters, cool summers, with no severe 
storms to ruin a season’s work and destroy property. 
Fine roads and schools, productive soil, good official 
bulletins and illustrated facts booklet, free. Land 
Settlement Department, OREGON STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 265 Oregons Building, Portland, 
Oregon, oss 

A Wisconsin farm home for less than the mortgage. 
Comfortable house, largé, well built barn and other 
buildings. Located in famous dairy district of south- 
ern Wisconsin. $2500 cash payment, 30 years on bal- 
ance. We will send you complete description Free. 
BANKERS, JOINT STOCK LAND BANK, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Dept. 14. 

160 Acre improved dairy farm for sale in village 
limits. Good buildings, excellent soil. Splendid 
markets, school. Have carried large herds cattle and 
hogs so farm is in good paying condition. Owned 
farm over 40 years, wish to retire. © Priced to sell. 
TARR BROS., New Auburn, Chippewa Co., Wis. 3=* 


ticulars now. H. J. WELSH, Box 111, Waukesha, 320 acre dairy farm fully equipped. Take part ex- 
Wisconsin. 2-8 change, easy terms. WERNER FARM, Kenosha, Wis. 
LAL 7 
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: You can find what you want here! | 
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TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewing. 4 Ibs. 
$1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money, pay postmaster on 
arrival, Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users. 
UNITED FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 6-4 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing 5 pounds 
$1.00; 10—$1.75; Smoking, 10—$1.50. Pipe Free. 
Pay when received. UNITED FARMERS, Bardwell, 
Kentucky. 5-2 

Homespun Tobacco—Guaranteed, good flavor. Chew- 
ing, 5 lbs. $1.00; 10, $1.75; Smoking, 5 Ibs. 75c; 10, 
$1.25. Pay when received. FARMERS UNION, May- 
field, Ky. 6-2 

Send us 5 names of tobacco users with order for 4 
lbs. of our tobacco for $1.00 and get an extra pound 


free. Pay when received. . FARMERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION, West Paducah, Ky. 6-4 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 


barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer to consumer. $1.75 for Car- 
ton of 300 if remittance accompanies order. Postage 
extra if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Michigan. 4-4 

For Sale—One Bestov milk cooler, 250 quart capa- 
city, good as new. Price $16.00. EARL LYTTLE, 
Franklin, Pa. 

Churn wanted, small Minnetonna. 
lono, Illinois. 


DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 


Wanted—Forty used steel stalls complete and 300 
feet track with feed and litter carriers. All or any 
part of same. J. H. BAINES, Lanham, Maryland. 


DOGS 

Collies—White. and colors. 
workers, loyal companions, feliable guards, Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 
Pups—Satisfaction guaranteed. Registered Police: 
males, spayed females $15.00; females $12.50. Wnglish 
WILBUR Day, 


S. KLETTE, To- 


Pedigreed, intelligent 


Brighton, Iowa. 

Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 


CORP.. 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 
Hounds, collars, medicines, supplies. Free book. 
KASKASKENNELS, F18, Herrick, MIlinois. 6-4 


TURKEYS AND GEESE 


Blue Ribbon Giant Brilliant Bronzed, Vigorous, dis- 
ease-free turkeys, eggs and hardy turks, 100% arrival. 
Unrelated flocks. Werre leaders. GREGORY TUR- 


KEY FARM, Cumberland, Wis. 5-4 
Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse Geese, McCRADIE, Hen- 
drum, Minnesota. 5-2 


HATCHING EGGS 


Eggs from strictly purebred (267 egg strain) Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and (272 egg strain) White Leghorns 
$1.60 per 15; $6.50 per 100, postpaid. MISS MABLE 
HARDING, St. Peter, Minnesota, G* 


« dairy. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Every farmer likes rich black prairie soil such as 
found in North Dakota. Your choice of a number of 
these improved farms of 160 acres up while they last 
at unheard of prices, $500 to $1000 cash, balance 36 
years at 5 per cent. Write for information. FED- 
ERAL LAND BANK, Box 20, St. Paul, Minn. 6-5 

Western New York; 287 acre stock and dairy farm. 
32 miles from Buffalo. Gravel loam. Sloping gently 
south and east. Large gambrel-roofed basement barn. 
Two houses, other buildings. Town improved road. 
Two miles ta town, railroad. One of the best in Erie 
County. CHARLES J. BAKER, Batavia, N. Y. 6-2 

Farm For Sale—In the best mixed farming district 
in Manitoba, Canada. Real bargain. 1440 acres 
highly improved, fully equipped. Excellent soil. Black 
loam and clay subsoil, good water and_ buildings. 
Price $30.00 per acre on reasonable terms. JNO. P. 
RYAN, Owner, Shoal Lake, Manitoba, Canada. 6-2 

Rich Georgia Farm Suitable for Dairying—1400 acres 
fine land in middle Georgia dairy belt cheap. Good 
markets for sweet and sour cream. Will pay 10% 
commission to anybody Who will sell it for me. Write 
for information. F. P. STUBBS, Ezell-Griffin Co., 
Eatonton, Ga. 6-4 

Chautauqua County, N. Y. offers opportunity for 
dairy and fruit farmers equal to any. Pool price for 
January milk 2,732 gross per cwt. We can sell what 
you want at ridiculously low prices. Write, CHAU- 
TAUQUA GUERNSEY FARMS, Bank of Jamestown 
Bldg.. Jamestown, N. Y. 5-4 

Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’’—160 acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cows; small cash payment, balance 
half cream check. Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 3-5 

Farms For Sale or Rent—Ask for descriptions of 
our Wisconsin dairy farms. Available now. Prices 
and convenient methods of financing. Write today. 
WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMS CO., 105 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 6-3 

For Sale—Quarter section central Wisconsin dairy 


farm, complete. $1500 cash, balance easy terms. Ad- 
dress BOX 325, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 5-3 

70 Acres Waukesha, Wis. Fully equipved. 21 cows. 
Address BOX 316, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 5-2 


For Sale—Farm of 110 acres in town of Center, 
Outagamie County, Wisconsin, 90 acres clear. 
time easy payments at low rate of interest. ELI DE- 


FUET, 157 KE. Forest Ave., Neenah, Wis. 6-2 
Increase your income. Buy a Wisconsin dairy farm 
in either Dunn, Barron, Sawyer or Rusk Counties. 


Our own lands. Inquire FRANK CARTER COM- 
PANY, Menomonie, Wis. 6-4 

For Sale—Productive 200 acre dairy farm, 25 miles 
Cleveland. Exceptional buildings: $22,000. Terms. 
SILDEN ARMBRUSTER, Grafton, Ohio. 

Wonderful opportunities for economical dairying and 
chicken raising. Write CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Quitman, Ga. 


FOR RENT 


Will rent shares or sell half interest eighty acre 
$500 handles if you have ‘stock. GLEN 
HOUSEHOLDER, Madison, Wisconsin, 


WANT TO RENT 


Wanted To Rent—Dairy farm by experienced dairy- 
man with help. State terms in first letter. Can take 
charge at once, Address BOX 3383, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, > ‘ 


oo Pe bide adr tl 


FARMS WANTED 5 

Need several farms immediately. Must be close 
sohool. WALT. MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaw 
Wauted—Equipped farm; give price, ete. lL 
RAISLER, 6700 Wentworth Aye., Chicago, Il. — 
Want 160 to 300 acres improved and fully equip, 
WALT MILLER, Carcpmter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultura}: 

empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip reine ( 
mp 


for free ‘books describing opportunities. 
farms for rent. E. C, LEEDY, Dept. 282, & 
St. Paul, Minn. ae 


DAIRIES 


eae 
Fully equipped dairy 114 miles from mae 
city limits. Seventy head grade A cows, horses and 
Fordson, De Hayal milker and all other necessar 
equipment. Will buy all the milk produced at a good) 
price right at the place for retail routes establish 
15 years. 250 acres plow land, 120 acres pastur 
None other than thoroughly experienced i 
with some cash need answer. Address BOX 341, cara 
Hoard’s Dairyman. i 
For Sale—A thriving milk route business. With 
without Guernsey cows. Will rent or sell farm. 
reasons for selling. RAY CANFIELD, Owner, 
Prairie, Minn. ; : 


NURSERY STOCK 


Frost Proof Cabbage and Onion plants. 


Open 
grown, strong, well-rooted from treated seeds. (€ 
bage, fifty to bundle, labeled with variety name,’ 
moss to roots, Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wak 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat Du 
Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Be 
Parcel Post Prepaid cabbage: 100, 50c; 200, 75¢ 
$1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $8.00. Onic 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Express Coll 
6,000 and over Cabbage, $1.00 thousand, Onions, 
thousand. Full count, prompt shipment, safe ar 
satisfaction. guaranteed. Write for free Seed and PI 
Catalee: UNION PLANT COMPANY, Texar 
Bermuda Onion plants express collect 45e; 
Spanish 70c; cabbage 90c per thousand; 6000 per era 
LIND PLANT FARMS, Cotulla, Texas. he 
For Apple Trees, Strawberries, ete. send for 
log. KELLOGG’S NURSERY, Box 229, Janes 
Wisconsin. 


SEEDS 


Jacques Seed Corn—Grown from my own pure bri 
select breeding stock, under my personal. supervisioi 
in North Wisconsin. Selected from standing 
before frost, dried out perfectly in my ney dry ho 
equipped with individual ear racks, furnace heat ; 
forced ventilation. Every bushel carefully tes 
95-100% germination and strong vitality. Ins 

and certified by . Wisconsin Experiment Associ 

Sold subject to thirty days test. Get reliable 
from North Wisconsin’s largest seed corn gro 
Golden Glow, Cold Resistant Golden Glow, Silver 

Minnesota Thirteen, Jacques’ Northern Yellow D 
Wisconsin 25. Also the highest grade Grimm Alf; 
in officially labeled and- sealed bags, pedigreed 
and barley. Write for illustrated booklet and price 
WM. H. JACQUES, Box H, Prescott, Wis. 3 

Winter Hardy. Registered-Certified fancy 
Grimm Alfalfa seed, bags free, 35e¢ per pound. No, 
Dakota State Seed Commissioner has inspected, t 
sealed each sack, This Alfalfa guaranteed to conf 
to seed laws of your:State. We still have limite 
supply Sweet Clover seed. Write for free samples a 
delivered prices on Alfalfa and Sweet Clover. . Attrac 
tive special prices on club orders. NORTH DAKOT 
GRIMM ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, State Col 
Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative organization 4 
over 500 growers. 

Alfalfa Seed—Do you know why your alfalfa 
‘killed? You no doubt did not use hardy gr 

WESODAK alfalfa seed. The seed we market 
@rown by our members who live in Western Sou 
Dakota. We market from producer to consume! 
grow S, D. No. 12, Registered Grimm and Cos: 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of vari ‘ty. 
for price and samples to THE WESTERN 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EXCHANG 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, S. D. 1 

Wisconsin grown Registered and Certified Seed C 
Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clovers, Timothy, highest qi 
ity Grimm Certified and common Alfalfa seed. Se 
priced right and guaranteed to give satisfaction. ~ 
for free catalog. POPP & LANG SEED CO., Ja 
son, Wisconsin. ; 4 : 

Buy Your Grimm Alfalfa Seed direct from 
Introducer, and know that your foundation stock 
pure, pedigreed seed, bred from the original Gri 
strain. Acclimated to severe northwest temperat 
since 1857. A. B. LYMAN, Introducer, Exc 
Minnesota. The home of Grimm Alfalfa. ~ 1 

Crop 1925. Seed Corn. 110 day yellow dent. § 
per bushel, shelled, in two bushel lots or over. 
and tips discarded. High germination. Sacks 
apiece extra. Order from this ad.; and, do it no 
R. W. BORDER, Kearneysyille, Jefferson Co., We 
Virginia. : 

Certified Wisconsin Pedigree seeds. 
and tested. Quality guaranteed. Price reasona 
Write for catalogue. JEFFERSON COUNTY PUI 
BRED SHED GROWERS ASSOCIATION, Fort Atk 
son, Wisconsin. 

Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed direct f 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and best. S 
postal for samples and folder for full informa’ 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, §. D. 

Seed Corn—Dependable, vigorous. Several y 
eties. Experienced growers. Satisfaction guarante 
Write for prices. Supply limited. JOHNSON & 
NESON, Dassel, Meeker County, Minnesota. 

Alfalfa—Montana common 96%-plus purity, 100 
$11.00. Genuine Grimm 10 Ib. sample, prepaid $3. 
MONTANA SHED CO., Glasgow, Montana. ~ 

Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed. White and y 
sweet clover. Reasonable prices. SAM BOB 
Newell, South Dakota, . x 

Hardy Alfalfa—Cloyers and all farm or g 
seeds direct from growers at money saving pr! 
New seed book. Free. FARMER SEED & WN 
SERY CO., 69 First Avenue, Faribault, Minn. 

Ensilage Seed Corn. Blue Ridge Variety. 
uriant foliage, fine for silage. Carefully selected s 
High germination test. $2.50 per bushel. FE. 
BROOKS, Salem, Indiana. : 

Genuine lowa 103 Oats will yield 90 bushels on 
best ground. Pure seed, thin hulls, thick meats. 
nurse crop for alfalfa. E. M. WRIGHT, Mante 
Iinois. 

Certified Grimm alfalfa seed 99% pure. $30.00. 
100. Direct from grower. 29,099 pounds for 
WM. DeMESSEMAKER, Tampico, Montana. ty 

Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; Scari 
sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. GOR 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 2 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Trial Offer! Roll developed and 6 prints 25¢ or 6 
prints from negatives 20c. Send 15e extra with 01 
for 5x7 enlargement from best exposure, or other 
ea NENE FILM SERVICE, Dyersville, Iowa, 

Amazing Trial Offer! One Kodak 
oped; 6 fine glossy prints; only 15c. 
PHOTO, Box 1463-L, Cincinnati, 


PECANS 


roll film devel- 
ASSOCIATED 
0. 3-4 


~Hardy Nuts. Beautiful Shade. Grafted Illinois 
rane aoe SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY, Round 
» Va. a 


PRINTING 
We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, 
for farmers all over the country. Our work 
please you. Write us now so you will have y 
supply on hand. HOARD’S © DATRY) x 
DEPT,, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. ; 


CREAMERIES 


for Sale—Creamery and dairy business in city of 
900. Doing profitable business. Death of pro- 
ietor cause of selling. If interested communicate at 
with F. R. KEELER, Ross County Farm Bureau, 
illicothe, Ohio. 


LUMBER 


Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Fence Posts 
d direct from manufacturer to you. Send _ bill 
or delivered prices. LANSDOWN, Box 9098S, Ever- 
te “Washington. 5-2 
We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 
ngles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KEN- 
vAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-11 


; HAY 


ae ieey for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
MILLER & CO., 192 No. Clark St., Chi- 


Write 


Pattatta, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. 
¢ for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
|, A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
Alfalfa—Dawson County Hay Shippers Association 
fers complete Federal inspection with cooperative 
oe all grades. Write for prices. Lexington, 


alata Hay for Sale—A. B. CAPLE, outs 3 
errysburg, Ohio. 


| Wholesale hay and straty. Write us for vin) 


jonsignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
linois. 2-* 


Hay—Alfalfa and other kinds. Get our delivered 
tices We serve you best. W. A. FERSON HAY 
GRAIN COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 17-* 
Alfalfa and all kinds hay. Ask for delivered prices. 
| ARRY GATES COMPANY, Jackson, og ea 
Sale—Alfalfa and other hay, car lots, CHAS, 
WING, Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 27-* 
Alfatfa Hay for sale. Get our delivered prices. R. 
HALL CO., Kansas City, Mo. 4-6 
Hay For Sale—Any kind in carloads. GEO. L. 
REDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. 5-4 
Alfalfa and Prairie Hay. Delivered prices. SUTTIE 
BDERSON CO., Omaha, Nebr. 5-2 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest priees 
‘dairymen for their empty feed bags. 
iotations before selling. THE DAYTON 
CURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


STATIONERY 


‘Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
‘wer with an illustration of your farm or members 
your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
‘an the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
res to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
‘lopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
‘ock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
id poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 

and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
AN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort earners 
F 3 


MATTRESSES 

Mattresses made any size, low factory prices. Cata- 
¢ freee PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, Peoria, 
linois. 3-10 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Raise muskrats, Mink, Raccoon for big profits. 
tite FUR FARMS BUREAU, London, Canada. 

‘Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
oks and be able to give accurate information re- 
jrding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
mmodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
eth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
station table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
AIRYMAN. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


e PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Give us a trial. ARD’S DAIRYMAN 


31 DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 
‘ TESTERS WANTED 

Towa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 

y $900 per year and up, plus board. Training 


urses offered. Give age, experience, references first 
yter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
IGE, Ames. 20-* 


> en 
pos a aE 
2 4 


Advertising in this department is Se per word. 
f Remit im advance. 


é HELP WANTED 


fanted—Experienced married dairyman capable of 
img promoted. Permanent position. $90 per month 
‘begin. Children attend city schools. Fine climate, 
‘xd water. Send copy of reference first letter. BOW- 
- SANITARY DAIRY, Box 764, Trinidad, Colo- 
| 5-2 
‘Wanted at Once—Farm hand willing to work and 
od milker for Brown Swiss dairy in St. Lawrence 
‘unty, Ney York. State wages expected and quali- 
ations in first letter. Address J. F. ZOLLER, care 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Wanted—Assistant. herdsman with wife to cook for 
nm, Man must be clean and kind to cows, woman 
ist be good cook. Steady employment. $90.00 per 
, room and board. HORD BROS., Box 728, 
dwest, Wyoming. 
Wanted—\ran on dairy 30 miles from Kansas City, 
wmsas. 75 cow barn, milking machine. Must know 
‘ions, calf raising and produce results in building 
herd. Single man preferred. State reference and 
Ty expected. Address BOX 331, care Hoard’s 
Nan. 
|Wanted—Man for general farm 
lipped. One-half mile from city. 
ze. Send references. 
alars in first letter. 
4 Wis. 


work, Modernly 
No cigarettes or 

State wages and full par- 
BYRON GATES, Fort Atkin- 
6-* 


married man with two children. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Good, steady, single man who understands 
caring for cows and milking machine. Steady place 
for right man. State wages expected. THOS. M. 
HUGHES, Birdyille, Pa. 

Wanted—Married man with small family to work 
and manage a 60 acre dairy farm near Racine, wife 
to help milk. Buildings modern. Address BOX 327, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Railway Positions—Men, 17-40, wanting positions 
office or on trains, $125-$400 monthly, free passes, 
experience unnecessary. Write BAKER, Supt., 124, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1-24 

Wanted—Single first class dry hand milker for cer- 
tifled dairy. Neatness and cleanliness are essential. 
Wages $70.00 per month, board and room. Address 
H. F. RHODES, Bella Vista Farms, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Two good dry-hand milkers, between ages of 21 and 
45. Wages $45 per month and board. MAGNOLIA 
FARM, Muscogee, Florida. 5-2 

Wanted—A reliable, experienced, man for general 
farm work. Mechanical milker used. State age and 
‘wages in first letter. W. J. BRAY, Elkhorn, Wis. 6-2 

Wanted—Woman for general housework on farm— 
full charge. State age. T. MILLER, 3203 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Ml. 

Wanted—Man to plan and build an up-to-date 
milking barn, Write ATWOOD STOCK FARM, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 6-3 

Wanted—Married man and single man (Hollander 
preferred) to work on dairy farm. High wages. H. 
DOUWENGA, Route 5, Somerset, Pennsylvania. 

Wanted—Practical middle-aged farmer or recent ag- 
ricultural graduate. Foreign birth or extraction pre- 
ferred. Summer home. Purebred Holsteins. Address 
ADVERTISER, 1433 Gas Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 

Wanted—Experienced single man for milk route and 
dairy work, Protestant, clean, honest and reliable. 
State experience, wages expected and reference first 
letter, Address BOX 3829, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150-$250 monthly; 
also clerks, railroads everywhere (which position?). 
pe hats ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, 
Bee of 6-2 

Wanted—Reliable, experienced herdsman and farm 
hand. Holsteins, modern equipment. References re- 
quired. C. J. WILL, Templeton, Wisconsin. 

Wanted—Experienced single man for general farm 
work. Good milker. Steady job, good wages. Ad- 
dress BOX 330, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Single man of clean habits to take care of 
25 cow dairy barn and assist with poultry. Highest 
wages. FLOYD LE MAY, Belvidere, Ml. 6-2 

Wanted—Married man and son 16 years old or old- 


er to drive retail milk route. Good wages, and 
steady position. THE SANITARY GUERNSEY 
DAIRY, Rochelle, Ilinois. 


Wanted—Herdsman to take charge of a Guernsey 
herd. State experience and all information. Address 
BOX 340, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Wanted—General dairy and farm hand. State 
wages wanted. C. A. DAVISSON, Milford, Indiana. 


~~ POSITION WANTED 


Herdsman Position Wanted—By single man.  Life- 
time experience with dairy cattle, eight years as herds- 
man with breeding estates and commercial dairies. 
Know feed and feeding, A. R..O. work. Good calf 
raiser. Some veterinary experience. Good manager, 
neat and clean. Haye produced grade A and certified 
milk. Holsteins or Guernseys preferred. Not particu- 
lar about location. Open at once. Address BOX 336, 
eare Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Farm Manager wants position in 
and theory of farming combined. Born and reared on 
farm. 4-year agricultural college graduate. Instruc- 
tor in Dairying at Agri. college 2 years. Now man- 
aging 800 acre farm producing farm crops, fruits, 
vegetables, sheep, hogs and purebred dairy cattle. Ex- 
perience in Advanced Registery and show ring. Have 
produced results. Best of references,””’ Address BOX 
326, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position Wanted as herdsman or farm manager by 
Lifetime experience 
farming and dairying. For the past 10 years have had 
full charge of dairies and farms from 20 to 600 acres 
and from 20 to 600 cows. Now in full charge of one 
the finest dairy farms in the state of Ohio. Address 
BOX 339 care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Managing herdsman fifteen years experience, breed- 
ing, feeding for production, showing and sales, Thor- 
oughly familiar with pedigrees and high grade milk 
production and marketing. Salary $150.00 per month 
and maintenance for first year. Best of references. 
Address BOX 342, care Heard’s Dairyman. 

Dairy Farm Superintendent—Lifetime experience in 
practical dairy farming, cattle breeding, production 
and marketing certified and high class milk products. 
Services available in sixty days, any section, refer- 
ences. Prefer Guernseys. Address BOX 334, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 6-4 

Agricultural graduate, married, farm raised, seven 
years farm management experience desires connection 
with farm, dairy or poultry enterprise. Northern 
Ohio preferred. Address BOX 328, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Position wanted on large dairy farm as working 
foreman by married man. Life experiences. Three 
years on last place. Sale of farm reason for change. 
References as to character and ability. Address BOX 
343, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Young man wants work on dairy or grain farm. 
Experience in milk house and route work and can 
handle all farm machinery, including tractors and 
trucks. Reference if necessary. Address BOX 335, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as working herdsman or entire 
charge of test cows. College training, practical ex- 
perience, 35, married, no children. Address BOX 337, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 6-2 

Young Danish man wishes work in a creamery or 
cheese factory. 9 years’ experience. Any place in U, 
S. A. Write A. PEDERSEN, 518 62nd Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Herdsman wants position taking care small herd of 
cattle. Single, age 25. References. Prefer Wisconsin. 
BOX 338, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Capable dairy farm manager desires good proposi- 
tion. Shares, or salary. GRANT E,. VOLLAND, 
Brookfield, Wisconsin. 

Experienced farm hand desires position. 
tobacco. State wages and fully describe work. 
TER CORDING, Boone, Nebr. 

Scotchman wants job as calf man. 12 years last 
job. Experience at shows. JOHN McCORMACK, 
Iowana Farm, Davenport, Iowa. 6-2 

Wanted by April Ist work on dairy, or general 
farming. 8 years experience. H. KITSMAN, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 
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Hollow Hill Farm 


One of the show places of California, located at Colton 


FOR SALE 


Complete Dairy for 200 head -- Two farm houses -- 90 acres alfalfa land 
Price $75,000. Less for cash. No interest in trades. 


COLTON, CALIF. 


2, 
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Four Wisconsin Holstein 
Herds Sold 


The dispersion of the Walcowis 
and J. W. Houard Holstein herds at 
Waukesha, Wis., March 1, brought 
out buyers from seven different 
states who were willing to pay fair 
prices for good animals. 

Eighty-seven animals—the two 
herds—averaged $183, with the Wal- 
cowis herd of 58 head averaging 
$194. Carnation Milk Farms paid the 
top price, $410, for a 2-year-old 
granddaughter of Iowana Sir Ollie 
from a 908-lb. dam. 

The average for animals of the 
different age classes were as fol- 
lows: Five bulls of all ages aver- 
aged $194; 34 cows 4 years old or 
over averaged $222; 3 three-year- 
olds averaged $242; 8 two-year-olds 
averaged $240; 37 heifers under 2 
years averaged $125. 

At the dispersion of O’Connor & 
Sons’ and Lawritz Larson’s herds 
March 2 at Watertown, Wis., 100 
head brought $138,180, an average of 
$1382, with $330 the top price. 

Averages for March 2 follow: 
Three bulls averaged $91; 34 cows 4 
years old or over averaged $173; 12 
three-year-olds averaged $155; 18 
two-year-olds averaged $155; 32 
heifers under two years averaged 
$70. 

Haeger, Baird, and Darcey man- 
aged the sales, and Mack and Haeger 
did the selling. 


Census of Dairy Products 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data col- 
lected at the biennial census of man- 
ufacturers taken in 1926, the estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of butter, cheese, and 
condensed milk reported, for 1925, 
products valued at $973,827,000, an 
increase of 1.9 per cent as compared 
with $955,350,000 for 1923, the last 
preceding census year. 

The total for 1925 was made up as 
follows: Butter, 1,445,204,000 
pounds, valued at $632,373,000; 
cheese, other than cottage, 504,186,- 
000 pounds, $111,286,000; cottage 
cheese, 50,161,000 pounds, $4,159,- 
000; condensed and evaporated milk, 
1,799,694,000 pounds, $144,866,000; 
powdered milk, including dried and 
powdered buttermilk, 110,684,000 
pounds, $11,865,000; ‘‘ice cream mix” 
or stock, 85,361,000 pounds, $9,215,- 
000; miscellaneous products, such as 
butter oil, dried casein, sugar of milk, 
canned sterilized milk, surplus milk 
and cream sold, skimmilk, buttermilk, 
etc., $60,063,000. 

Of the 6,830 establishments report- 
ing for 1925, 2,726 were located in 
Wisconsin, 863 in Minnesota, 523 in 
New York, 417 in Iowa, 292 in Michi- 
gan, 202 in Ohio, 201 in Illinois, 164 
in Pennsylvania, 162 in California, 
124 in Oregon, 121 in Washington, 
and the remaining 1,035 were dis- 
tributed through 26 other states and 
the District of Columbia. 


Soil Management 


A good example of finding out 
what the soil needs and then giving 
it the proper treatment is shown by 
an Indiana soil fertility experiment 
begun in 1913 at North Vernon. The 
land, although it had been receiving 
some manure and fertilizer, was av- 
eraging less than 30 bushels of corn 
to the acre. The soil was naturally 
wet, sour, and low in available plant 
food. With proper tile drainage, 
liming to correct soil acidity, and the 
application of six tons of manure and 
200 lbs. of acid phosphate per acre 
per rotation, the average yield of 
corn for the four crops of corn since 
corn first followed clover in the rota- 
tion was 80.6 bushels per acre. 
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osing? 


A pound here, a pound there. 
Look out! Watch those little 
discrepancies. Often they are 
the difference between profit 
and loss, 


But you don’t KNOW un- 
less you use a scale — a good, 
reliable scale that will tell you 
exact weight of everything 
you buy and sell. 


Put this scale on your farm, 
as hundreds of farmers have 
done. It is a genuine, Fair- 
banks long-life scale. Has the 
latest improvements including 
Easy-Reading Poise and Ar- 
row Tip Beam. 


Have your dealer show you 
this scale. Quantity produc- 


tion permits the extremely 
low price. 


Write for free booklet — 
“Weighing for Profit” 


Fairbanks 


Scales 


Preferred the & World Over 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities in the 
United States 
ASA202.14 


| 


Hoosie’ FARM 
NECESSITIES~ 


INDIANA Wood and HOOSIER Tile Silos 
are ‘he ecognized leaders. They save their 
cost any times over by providing better 
feed, stronger cattle, greater milk or beef 
production. TOOSIER Wood brooders pro- 
vide ideal housing for chicks. Scientifically 
designed. Built of 
staves 2 inches thick. 
Warm, sanitary. Buy 
now for low price and 
fast delivery. Big op- 
portunity for agents. 
HOOSIER 
Bldg. Tile & Silo Co. 
Dept. K5 
Indiana 
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Buyers of Farrow fe] 


Chixstart banking) 
their winter ® 
| receipts Sooner & 


than raisers of 
unknown Chix. A 


Our 200 egg strain are g 
200 EGG STRAIN > positive winter layers 
(MORE WINTER EGGS 


This is the cry of thousatids of poultry raisers. You can’t get blood out of a turnip. 
When eggs are high and profits the greatest you 
need Farrow Chix to fill the egg basket. Our 
Star Matings White Leghorns—bred to peadipee 
200 e pullets—can do this for you. <A few i 1 
dozen, exes in winter will more than pay dif- lywood, Barron blood lines. Chix from Ameri- 
ference in cost of these chix and common stock ca’s Wonder Layers. 


Confidence, Service, Reliability --- 3 Million Farrow Chix a Season 
Quality Matings Farrow Chix March and April Delivery 


Neither 
can you expect to have laying chix from non- 


laying hens. Be sure of winter eggs and order 
our Star Matings. They are winners in egg 
contests. They will win for you. Tancred, Hol- 


50 100 500 poses. pee 2 Oss higher ARS 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns...... $6,000: $U100% $52.50 = pertew Zamons Winter laying Star Sar 
Barred Rocks, S. A Both Anconas.... ai ae eeree Quality 
R. ©. Reds, White Rocks.............. . - Mat- 
Buff Orp., Wh. Wyandottes, BI. Min..... 8.00 15.00 =) .72.50) 58: 


‘“‘American Cert-O-Culd’”’ rules of the American ‘Baer Chick Pro- 
ducers Ass’n. There are none better. Postpaid. 100% alive delivery. Write for 80 page catalog. Free. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES Dept. 18 Peoria, Illinois 


FOF OCS VWOFOQTO VTIOFQVQEQeEe 


Farrow Chix produced under 


pe 


Our flocks of Pure Bred, High Quality, Heavy Laying Fowls are annually 
tested FOR BOTH WHITE DIARRHEA AND TUBERCULOSIS. This testing 

is done by Assistant State Veterinary under University of Illinois supervision. 35,000 

HENS UNDER TEST. LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD PRODUCING BLOOD 
TESTED CHICKS ONLY. Our Stock is selected especially for vigor and High Laying 

Qualities and Ancestry in both male and female. We are not State Accredited but eligible for 
Accreditation, when we call for it. We will have ONE MILLION OF THESE CHICKS for our 
customers during 1927, We also give a SEVEN DAY GUARANTEE on our Chicks. Our prices are 
moderate and from $12 PER HUNDRED and up according to variety and number ordered. We will also 
allow BIG DISCOUNTS on Brooders. GET OUR BIG, FREE, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK FOR 
1927, before ordering Chicks elsewhere. Illustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their natural colors and con- 
tains a great amount of Information of value to you as well as detailed prices on our (5 leading Varieties. 
All Chicks Postpaid and 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Best of Shipping Facilities. Play Safe for 1927 
by Buying our GUARANTEED CHICKS from fully TESTED FLOCKS. Ref.—¥First Nat. Bank of Oneida. 
LING'’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwell, Prop., Box 524, ONEIDA, ILLINOIS 


CHICKS — Backed By Gold 


Our chicks guaranteed by a $500.00 gold bond on deposit at 
Denhart Bank of Wash. You take no chances in buying Bond- 
ed, pure-bred, vigorous chicks—-they are bound to make good. 
Varieties Postpaid Prices: 25 ee 100 500 1000 

S. C. Wh. and Br. Leghorns $3. 6.50 12.50 60.00 115.00 
~ C. Lager pares 6.75 13.00 62.50 122.50 
"Ba. Rocks, BR. C. & S. C. Reds 7.50 14.50 69.00 135.00 
B. Orp., Wh. A Buff Rks, BIk. Min. 8.00 15.50 75.00 147.50 
Wh, and Silver Wyandottes 4. -50 16.00 77.50 152.50 
Light. Brah., Wh. Min., Col. Wyan. 9.00 17.00 82.50 162.50 
Blue Andutu., Silv. Spgl. Hamburgs 5.25 10.00 18.00 87.50 172.50 
Special matings at slightly higher prices. 100% live arrival. 


Washington, Illinois 


rama 
“BOUND TO MIAKE GOOD”, 


Mixed Chicks $10 for 100—all heavies $12, 
Send for new free catalog that tells all. 


BONDED HATCHERIES Box 1 


? are hatched from bred-to-lay flock: ey ae van egg 
CAMPBELL Ss SUPER- ~CHIX paaebin es, fron eC icks have t the PE a0 A VE pad 
GR t Raising to 98 per cen ales from leading pedigree pela ies te ins suc 
as ss TANCRED, MARTIN: SHEPPARD, THOMPSON, OWEN FARMS, etc. Flocks inspected by State Vet. 
rigidly culled and HOGAN TESTED. 'PROMET SE! eRVICE Ge your money, pee: 

100 Per Cent Live Arrival Guar.--Prepa’ 


Wh. & Br. Leghorns, Heayy Aesrtad sit. 1.95 $55. 25 $105. 0 Champion Layers 


ANCONAS seeseesecsecseesvesetereteces 2. 59.75 115.00] Winners Trapnest Rec- 
Barred Rocks, S.C. & R,. C. Reds..... 13 45 64.75 128.00]ords, Contest Winners. 
Wh. & Buff Rox, Buff Orpington...... 14.95 71.75 133.00 


“s W: dot, 100, $15.95. Mixed Chicks, 100 500, $47.25. Order right from 
white a ee ACO fas Catlaco ieee Benteaine State Bank. CAMPBELL'S HATCHERIES Box 512, Petersburg, Illinois 


MINKLER’S Hatcheuw 


MINKLER’S CHICKS Are trom good, pure-bred, vigorous flocks, bred for 


heavy egg production, carefully selected and cured 
for in a manner to insure greatest vitality in the chicks. 


Full Live Delivery Guaranteed—Prepaid 50 100 500 1000 

White and Brown Leghorns .........cceseeccvcceevecses $6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $100.00 

AMCONAS Sed icles eet jaucos occ ovetace:cisaie ertnve egies arotbiei vin eth felite ie shen 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

Barred Rocks sie), sels wiess ore. e1e\s aieis,e\e\a v.eieseiele(e tle u com simiarale bie ais 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 

= White & Buff Rocks, Reds .......cccccessccrrsccrecscss 7.50 14.00 67.50 130 00 
White ‘Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons 9.2.00. cee taeeecesiecccviccscvecvcess 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
PHCAVY SR ASRONE CU 3 isi ciialt Coase arps eelple) cheisretn/ cl ats auwimin(ualpteloiotaiecel ehelslapeihin even fare ane aeons lala 6.00. 11.00 52.50 100.00 
Aesorted. ests Overs. oi. cii aici os spaisione’s creiaaie uraty siavole Weve areretaro kin ikl oleh s wiore heaton 00 9.50 45.00 85.00 


5. 
Order from this ad. Bank Ref. Member A.B.C. P.A. & National Hatcherymen’s Assn. MINKLER’S HATCHERY, Dept. 19, Morris, Ill. 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have poly. Flocks that are TRUEtoname Culled and 
Tested for diseases, which will hatch Chicks that will live, and produce large 
quantities of eggs. Try our Leghorns for egg production, you will be back again 
next season. 100 Per Cent Live Delivery. 

Prepaid 50 00 oF 
White Leghorns, Anconas, . - i E 

Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, - 
White Rocks and Wyandots, 

White and Buff Orpingtons . r| 
White Minorcas, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500 $72. Asstd, 100, $9 
shipped on date ordered, Ref. Morton'State Bank, MORTON 


HAS 


ase Order from these low prices. Chicks 
r., Prop., BOX 23, MORTON, ILLINOIS 


BUILD UP YOUR FLOCKS 


from UNRELATED STOCK, PURE BRED, HEAVY EGG PRO- 
DUCTION RIGIDLY CULLED from range flocks. Full Live De- 
livery Guaranteed. Prepaid. 

March and April Prices: 100 500 1000 
Br., Buff havc - Ass’t’d H’vy 86 80 $12.00 $60.00 $120.00 


500, $43.00; 1000, 
HATCHERY, Chris Waldbeser 


S.C. Wh., 

Barred Rocks. S. C, RedS.......++-00++ 50 14.00 67.50 135.00 
“VALUE FOR MONEY” White Rooksicser sur oan ee 800. 15:00 72.50 145.00 

Buff Orpington, Wh. Wyandotte,....... 8.50 16.00 77.50 155.00 


EXCELLO PLUS QUALITY CHICKS 2c per Chick higher than above prices, from extra: selected, gre egg pro- 
ducing flocks. We want your continued business and will make every effort to please and satisfy y Ref.— 
New Farmers State Bank. EXCELLO HATCHERY, Dept. J-7, MASON CITY, ILLINOIS. 


FOR WHITE 


FLOCKS TESTED oars 


ALL FLOCKS. TESTED FOR BACILLARY WHITE DIARRHEA 


Vv ee on free range, and properly housed, fed and cared for to insure the 
SE er oor tOK % AL CHICK: s.Cc te and R. C Brown Legh horns, Barred and White Rocks 

Rede White W: mats td Or eB pea Our ee years Geperience a1 and labor is YOUR INSUR- 
RAGE O OF SUC $ with your oultey crop this season and atour V' ERATE PRICES you take no 
chances when Seracs our Hardy, Healthy, Vigorous, Pure Bred IDEAL CHICKS, Get our 1927 Literature 
containing full information and detailed prices now before placing any orders for Chicks. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Poultry Record Work Pays 
Dividends 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Inheriting a 
flock of Barred Rock chickens from 
another member of the family and 
building up the flock to a high pro- 
duction standard has been the experi- 
ence of Mrs. C. L. Wiles of Cass 
County, Nebraska. Co-operation with 
the college of agriculture extension 


MRS. WILES AND ONE OF HER 
RECORD HENS 


service in the poultry record flock 
work enabled Mrs. Wiles to gradually 
raise the egg production of her flock 
from 118 eggs the first year to 123 
eggs the second year, then to 132.6 
eggs the third year and, finally, at the 
close of the fourth year in the record 
flock activities, to make a record of 
148.6 eggs per hen. 

This consistent increase in average 
production per bird, Mrs. Wiles at- 
tributes to the lessons secured in the 
record flock activities—lessons on 
housing, lessons in sanitation, lessons 
in feeding, and lessons in culling. 
Mrs. Wiles also appreciates the fact 
that being enrolled in such work gets 
her in touch with hundreds of other 
men and women who are engaged in 
similar work. 

Asked by the writer why she pre- 
ferred the Barred Rocks, Mrs. Wiles 
said: ‘The Barred Rocks, in my opin- 
ion, have about the finest meat of 
any breed. They are especially good 
as broilers. My egg records show 
that they are a real dual-purpose 
breed.” 

Two feeds which Mrs. Wiles re- 
gards as well nigh indispensable, es- 
pecially during the winter months, 
are sweet milk and soaked oats, fed 
in connection with a regulation lay- 
ing mash. The soaked oats are al- 
ways fed in the morning. They are 
soaked all night and in the winter 
are heated before being fed. Alfalfa 
is a feed whose virtues in the poultry 
ration is never doubted by this poul- 
try woman. A load of good alfalfa 
hay is stacked near the poultry house 
each fall and covered to keep out 
rain and snow. 

Although some of her neighbors 
may be enthusiastic about marketing 
broilers, Mrs. Wiles feels that when 
one has a pure-bred flock of birds 
there is more money in keeping the 
fowls a little longer and selling the 
males and females as breeding stock. 


March 25, 1927 


Her standard laying mash consists 
ground corn, oats, bran, and salt, 
She does not use bone meal, feeling 
that the sweet milk takes its place, 
Use is made of plenty of wood char 
coal and oyster shells at all time 


Nebraska. H. Howarp BicGar, a 
— we 
Cod Liver Oil for Poultry 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We r 
about feeding cod liver oil to 
poultry flocks and the benefits” 
accrue from it, but most of t 
writings are not very definite 
methods or amounts to be fed. 


we are acquainted with. Curing s 
hens and chicks is a mighty unsa’ 
factory process, anyway. Preve 
of disease is much better. 

The usual method of feeding 
oil to young chicks is by mixing 
the mash. One pint daily to five hi 
dred chicks has been the form 
used; that is, one pint of oil is m 
with the amount of mash placed 
the hoppers each day. This year 
have tried out a different met 
Just before dark the chicks are 
all the scratch grain they will 
sume. It is placed before them i 
hopper so they can get it quickly, 
theory being that the crops should 
stuffed just before the long sleep 
twelve or more hours. Before 3 
grain is placed in the hoppers it 
moistened with oil and worked 01 
with the hands, until every grain 
a coating. The chicks do not obj 
to the oil, indeed they seem to lik 
after they get the taste. By ~ 
method we use something like | 
pint daily for five hundred chicks 
all of them get a share. This m 
for chicks three or four weeks 
Each day they get practically 
same amount, while the oil is al 
fresh. When mixed with the m 
it may become rather stale before 
chicks eat it. 

We are feeding a flock of la 
hens in the same manner, admi 
tering the oil in connection with 
last feed of scratch grain just 
fore dark each day. We feed a 
tain amount of grain each day é 
use enough of the oil to coat : 
kernel in good shape. We believi 
should feed enough of the oil to 
results. It does not add greatly to 
cost of feeding when the oil is 
chased in bulk. We feed at lea 
half pint a day to each one hun 
birds. Our plan is to pour enov 
over the grain to moisten it thorou 
ly, both in the case of chicks and 
birds. 

Cod liver oil 1s an excellent me 
cine for ailing birds. We had seve 
hens come down with some tro 
which appeared to be paralysis. 
separated them from the flock an 
ministered three doses of oil wit 
medicine dropper each day until 
got on their feet and recovered. 
oil has a wonderfully invigora 
effect upon the appetite, hence it 
valuable with the molting birds. 
believe its use will shorten the 
of molt very materially. 

Chicks and older birds which 
kept closely housed particularly 


md to the oil treatment. Chicks 
grow faster and winter broilers are 
ready for market several days earlier 
as a consequence of feeding it daily. 
Cod liver meal is now on the mar- 
bet, but there is a question whether 
the oil in this form retains its po- 
sency as long as does the pure oil. Get 
good quality of oil and do not be 
afraid to feed it without stint. 

a CHARLES H. CHESLEY. 

New Hampshire. 


E. Turkey House 


In your Hoard’s Dairyman of Jan- 
iary 25 you show a picture of a 
urkey house. I would be very 
leased if your could send me more 
jarticulars about it. I keep over 12 
r 15 hen turkeys each year but have 
‘ever had a house for them. 

| L. Waterford, Vt. J. W. D. 


|The house illustrated in Hoard’s 
Dairyman of January 25th is just a 
uilding tightly boarded on three 
ides with a wire front which answers 
‘he requirements for a satisfactory 
urkey house in that it is draft proof, 
eing closed tightly on three sides 
ind acts as just a shelter for them 
ind also aids in the protection for the 
irds. 

A person wants in building any 
ype of a house-for turkeys, which is 
ferely a shelter, to be absolutely 


ISCONS! 
ACCREDITED 
roo 

ee os ay, 


as 


ASSOCIATION 
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positive that there is no possibility of 
draft occurring. I know of one in- 
stance of a turkey farm where they 
had a severe outbreak of roup and as- 
sociated ailments in a flock and upon 
visiting, at their request, found that 
they had drawn two colony houses up, 
allowing a space of about two feet 
between them and put a bunch of 
roosts across there and then had 
boarded up the back with a roof over 
it, and this back was just rough 
boarding with knot holes in it; in fact, 
there were some places that were 
cracked two or three inches wide. 
This, of course, caused cross drafts 
which resulted in the colds. The rest 
of the flock which had roosted out in 
the trees was not bothered because 
they were not in a drafty roosting 
place. They thought they were doing 
them a kind act in supplying this pro- 
tection, but the birds would have 
been a great deal better off in the 
open than roosting under these con- 
ditions. 

The investment in a house such as 
this is very small, since we do not at- 
tempt to emphasize heat or uniform 
temperature or any of those things 
which we do in a regular laying house 
for poultry. 

There are no plans that I know of 
that are available for buildings such 
as this, but I believe that the pictures 


given show up enough so that it 
illustrates this type, and the same is 
true of any other building which we 
might wish to construct.—J. B. 
Hayes. 


Genoa 


Quality Chicks 


Several years of hatching, rigid culling 
and selecting has given us chicks that 
verify our claims for QUALITY. Our 


Lameness 


We have some kind of a disease in 
our chickens that I would like to have 
your advice on. When they first get 
sick they refuse to even as much as 
drink water. They live for about two 
weeks. They get lame and when they 
die their heads get real dark red. Is 
there anything that we can do to stop 
the disease? 

Sherburn, Minn. W. B. 


The symptoms given in this case 
are very meager on which to attempt 
sort of a diagnosis of the trouble in useful {acts about handling, feeding. diseases and 
the flock. gf, CHICKS. Brooder Stoves and. supohes 
ry me ioe tus valuable oo US 
The lameness noted is probably due | ©, ¢, SHOEMAKER, Box 103, Freeport, Ill. 
to either one of two causes. When we 


hear of any prolonged sickness in the 235° EGG FLOCK 
AVERAGE, 


birds followed by death, associated 
with lameness, we usually suspect | was the record of Colonial Leghorns 
that it is due to avian tuberculosis. | owned by Mearl R. Hess. Let us tell you 
In’ this case you will find upon post- | how we are able to sell SUPER-TEST 
ing out one of the dead birds that | Accredited Chicks for less money than 
the liver is spotted and you will also | most hatcheries, yet give you quality like 

FREE Mr. Hess got. We hatch all 


find this condition true of the spleen. F “ 
Usually in bad cases the nodules will | [coronal leading breeds. Our big, colored 


flocks are headed by Males from Ma- 
hood, Harrison, Bonnie Brae, J. T. 
Thompson, Mapleside Farms, Pape, etc. 
Flocks culled the past two seasons by 
Write for Free Cata- 
10% deposit books 


State Inspector. 
log and low prices. 
your order. 

GENOA QUALITY HATCHERIES, 
Dept. D, Genoa, Illinois 


SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOD, 


Now 
FREE 


Shows and describes $3 varierres of Old Reliable 
Strains of SHOEMAKER Blood Tested Flocks 
of PURE BRED POULTRY Backed by 38 
years of breeding pnze winners. Gives many 


D 


: 4 chick book is FREE. Why buy 
be found on the intestines and the SOK | “‘cheap’* chicks when you can get 
‘zaem* \i the best for less? 


bird is very, very thin and emaciated. 


=e COLONSJAL POULTRY FARMS, 
If those conditions appear when you 


Box 814, PLEASANT HILL, MO. 


% 


ee 


_@-. Wisconsin Accredited Hatcheries. 
Association Co-operative 


AFFILIATED WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BABY CHICK ASS’N. Members 
flocks inspected and accredited by the Wisconsin Department of Markets. 
tion Chicks. Your state protects you. OFFICE OF SECRETARY, COLUMBUS, WIS. 


advertising below have had their 
Demand Wisconsin Accredited Associa- 


Jhe Old Reliable 


/J™IUELLER. - GORY - 


é 


4 


‘mailed free to all who ask for it. 
‘the poultry business. 


yvestment will net you the greatest profit. 


UELLER-CORY HATCHERY, 


207 MAIN ST. 


- 5 @ Get the large, 
= Se BAB @ strong, easy- 


\tite for our large, handsomely illustrated catalog and read it from cover to cover. 
2 facts contained therein with the claims made by others. Then decide for yourself where your 


207 Main St., 


HATCHERY: 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


to-raise kind 


that have made the Mueller-Cory Hatchery famous! 

FREE! Our new bulletin entitled ‘“‘“Are You Keeping 
© Hens or Are Your Hens Keeping You?’ will 

A fund of valuable information based on actual experience 


Compare 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 


|| BLACKHAWK HATCHERY, 


2 


iOOC 


= 


oe 


BABY 


j WATERTOWN 


POULTRY FARM, 


EDT sie BS pw fy fp fp _ 

p- ei hy : 

~ QUALITY BEGETS QUALIT 
‘iw flocks are rigidly inspected and accredited by state department. : 
t same to their off-spring. Can furnish stock of trap-nest flocks with records of 200 to 260 eggs in 365 days. | 


ars of experience—large capacity—extra good shipping facilities. Buy OOCO Vitality chix from COLD WEATH- 
‘HEAVY EGG PRODUCERS. Order now and get your chix when you want them. Send for a catalog and prices. 


‘HE OOCO CHICKERIES OCONOMOWOG, WISCONSIN 


HICKS 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY—ASK FOR CIRCULAR. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT. 


Uri Laskey, Prop., 
9 oO CCE TRC CE RO mC OO 0-056 


4 


100 Blackhawk Accredited chicks hatched from flocks producing 
140 to 160 eggs per year or better at $15.00 per 100. 
4 100 ordinary hatchery chicks hatched from flocks of unknown 
egg production, probably not more than 80 to 90 eggs per year, 
which is high average for this type of flock at...$12.00 per 100. 
As the offspring will 
flocks which produced them, which is the cheapest? 
Drop a postal for our fine 48 page catalog for the answer and 
tie see unretouched photographs of the flocks producing our hatch- 
ing eggs, also each breed of chicks we hatch ready to ship. 


126 Randal Ave., 


be no better than the 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


fi fx VA 


Wisconsin 
Accredited 
Quality 


Watertown, Wis. 


» 


OR Coa Fy Ae 
a FOR WINTER 
* EGG PRODUCTION 


Be sure the parent stock of the chix you buy are Pure-bred, 
vigorous egg-DON’T EXPERIMENT producers. 


Proven producers with the ability to trans- | 


Kroupa’s Accredited Chicks 


We will have the following varieties: 


Single Comb White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns; Anconas; Black Minorcas; Single and Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds; White, Buff, Barred and Columbian Plymouth Rocks; 
White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons. 


Send for catalog and price list 
KROUPA’S HATCHERY, 1631 Douglas Ave., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Spece cece cemcemcemcemcemcescamomscemcemcemcamcam0amcemcemcamcamscemcemcemcenoe: 


PINECREST ACCREDITED CHICKS 


make satisfied customers. Send for copy of our free illustrated catalog. 
yarieties of chicks. Our chicks are hatched right. 


PINECREST HATCHERY, Box 9, 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM, 


It tes about the 12 most popul 
We know they will please you. a eat 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


BABY CHICKS PEDIGREE MALES HATCHING EGGS 
From a farm breeding S.C. White Leghorns exclusively. Every 
egg produced on our own farm and backed by seven generations 
of 200 to 297 14 males. Chicks Jamsway hatched. 100 per cent 
live delivery of husky chieks guaranteed. Write for mating list. 


C. HOWARD KING, R.5 MADISON, WISCONSIN 


FARMERS WANT EGG PRODUCTION. Our Chicks Make Good. 
One reports 60% production from his pullets for January; a flock of 190 pullets are aver- 
aging 115 eggs daily at present; a pleased farmer reports fine egg yield ali winter and has 
doubled his order this year, etc. You, too, can succeed with our chicks, given ordinary good 
care. 8 popular varieties. State Accredited. Catalog FREE. 
COBB’S CHICK HATCHERY, 


eA 5A 


LAKE MILLS, WISCONSIN 
| e 
Chicks Th ake Good 
SAR 


' fe 


Our flocks are bred for egg production. We 
have male birds from hens with records up 
| to 284 eggs in our flocks. Our eatalog gives 
valuable information on care of chicks, con- 
struction of mash feeders, letters from old 
customers, views of our plant, ete. 

Write for Free Copy Today 
All Popular Varieties 
DURFEE’S POULTRY FARMS, R. 2, Box 165. MADISON, WIS, 
First Accredited Farm in U. S, 
In Business 16 Years 


LEEREMAN’S 


Accredited Chicks hatched in 
Smith Incubators will please 
you. 13 leading breeds, 12 
years’ experience. Choice pep- 2 


Ipy chicks, 100% delivery. We Hoard’s Dairymar ral sess 


breed for production. 
CLEEREMAN’S HATCHERY, R. 2 H, GREEN BAY, WIS, Advertisers are Reliable 


> 
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SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICKS 
Jcom CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 


AT : 
Cg ire 
WHY PAY MORE? 


Genuine high quality is found only in chicks from stock 
bred many years for laying ability and exhibition purposes. 
Sieb’s Certified Chicks are produced from flocks bred thru 
generations for these qualities. Every bird in our flocks HOGAN 
TESTED and certified for high egg production. 


PROOF OUR CHICKS ARE BETTER 


We received hundreds of letters similar tothese. It shows why our custo- 
mers are PLEASED and SUCCEED. Mr. Roy Burke, Wis., writes—the 150 
Ancona chicks arrived May 8. Iraised 144 of them, Pullets started laying Sept. 27th. Sold some 
cockerels at (25.00 when eleven weeks old. Kindly mail me your new catalog my order will go to Sieb 
Hatchery again. Mr. Geo. Wood writes—The red chicks received from youlast yea: were the best I 
have ever seen. Isold someof the pullets at $1.50 each. The laying average of my flocks last Fall: 
and Winter was 71%, while the so called celebrated Leghorns around the neighborhood were idle. 
11% FLOCK AVERAGE during Fall and Winter is equal to ayearly average of 255 EGGS PER HEN. 
by experiment.with others when you can get this quality at our low price? Sieb Certified Chicksare 
of only ONE GRADE—the BEST. SEND FOR CATALOG or order direct 
from this ad. 97% live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. 


Prepaid. - 25 650 100 600 1000 

Wh. & Br. Leghorns = «+ $3.00 $5.76 $11 $52.50 $100 

§ > Bd. Rocks, R.J.Reds= = 3.60 6.75 120 

7% Wh. & Buff Rocks, Wh.Wyandottes 3.75 

S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 4.00 

' @mconas - + =2#= ee « © 3.26 

White Orpingtons . -00 

Heavy Assorted - 3.00 

Light & Heavy Assorted 2.76 

Light Assorted = « 2.50 
Black Minorcas = - «+ -+ 3.75 7.26 14 

SIEB’S HATCHERY 
LINCOLN, ILL. BOX 718 


Members Int’l, Mid-West, Ill. & American 
B. C. P. Assn’s. 


PrakG uon Vw e@ 
S-CARTERS C3 
0 ae reas .. 
from Healthy, Care- \s 


al i 
an! |) CHAMPION CHICKS tity Scected’ Heavy 


Producers, TANCRED, MARTIN, SHEPPARD, HOLTER- 
MAN, QUEEN BESS, etc. Blood Lines. CONTEST WIN- 
NERS. Cream of Best Bred-To-Lay Flocks in Country. 
S Extremely high records in Official Egg Laying Contests. 
Copyrighted 1927 Our Big Free Color Plate Poultry Book shows our 
CHAMPION FOWLS in natural colors and tells all about them. IT’S FREE. ORDER IT TODAY. 


= ot es SS th et 
© Jm=ANAawW 


Postpaid 100% Live Delivery Guar. 50 100 500 1000 
Wh & Br... Leghorns. 5. ..-.- 0. -scccvecee s(ciold:p'wieldim wictelaietelsya(aisieletwlars ciettenls $7.00 $13.00 $63.00 $125.00 
Anconas & Buff Leghorns.......... Sonate eleblo’s cele ldie/eistele ewiee 7.50 14.00 68.00 135.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds....... ate 8.00 15.00 73.00 145.00 
Wh. & Bf. Rocks, Bl. Minorcas........ hee .. 8.50 16.00 78.00 155.00 
Whi & Bt) Wyandottesa Bie Orns eisjciais sess crcic cise ot ociviepiais gine bias eiesteien cers 9.00) 17.00 83.00 165.00 


Prices on other varieties on request. BIG 10% DISCOUNT allowed on all orders placed with us during this 
month. Save 10% and get your CHAMPION CHICKS this year when you want them. Members I. B. C. A. 


and A. B. C. P. A. Ref.—Burnetts Bank. 
CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 29 ELDORADO, ILL. 


—-—— 


AMERICAN CERT-O-CUL 


aay eck 2 PURE eae 


OFFICIAL Record of Performance Trapnest Pedigree Male, Quality, Exhibition 
and Foundation Stock Mating Chicks. 40 Popular and Rare Breeds. Jersey 
Black Giants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakenfelders, Buttercups, Houdans, Campines, 
Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for Hatching and Breeding Stock. Mem. 
Chicks in Quality Matings as follows: 


Sussex, Spanish, Cornish. I fi 
International B. C. A. and American B. C, P. A. 


id, 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 5 100 500 
Sie Ba es Bl. and R. C. Br. Leghorns............ eisteies aia sieininicinis uieyetoresaials $ 7.00 $12.00 $ 58.00 
Barred Rocks, SC. and R. C. R. I. Reds, Anconas, BI. Minorcas........ Weisials Oists 8.00 14.00 70.00 
Wh. and Buff Rocks, Wh. Leghorns, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons........... 8.00 15.00 75.00 
S. C. and R. C. R. I. Whites, S. L. Wyandottes, Black Langshans.......+esseee+» 8.50 16.00 77.00 
Go. and Col. Wyandottes, Wh. QOrpingtons, White Minorcas......... soccccccccccces 9.00 18.001 90.00 
Part. Rocks, R. C. Anconas, Blue Andalusians, Light Brahmas...... seccecccsocces 11.00 19.00 95.00 
Part. and Buff Wyandottes, BI. Orpingtons, BI. Minorcas, S. S. Hamburgs........ 11.00 20.00 98.00 
Silver Campines, Jersey BIk. Giants, Dark Cornish, W. C. B. Polish...........+... 13.00 23.00 110.00 


i i 100. Heavy Assorted, $13 per 100. ALL OTHER BREEDS REASONABLY PRICED. Big, Fine color- 
Denied poe risa 19 per. eponecinten: Don’t fail to getthis Great Book and invest vour money this season in Famous Nabob 18K 
traias. The most profitable investment you can make in the Poultry field right now. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box G-5, Shelbyville, lil. 


SILVER SPRING HATCHERY ~ 


QUALITY BABY CHIX — Every Chick a Pure Bred y ‘sil 
f free: f QUALITY Breeders. i. 
AMERICAN CERT-O-CUL 100% tive Re oe aiepatil bo 


your door. 12 years experience, and best equipment. al 
VARIETIES 100 300 500 Special Prices on iarger quanti- 
Ss. ©. White & Brown Leghorns $11.00 $31.50 $52.50 ties on request. Order direct from 
White & Barred Rocks.......... 13.00 37.50 60.00 this ad, or write for Catalog. 
SCR UR Cl RedSaraceneeercces weds 13.00 37.50 60.00 Bank Reference. A trial order 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons..... 7.50 14.00 40.50 65.00 will make you another BOOSTER 
Heavy Assorted ........2.. rere eee eeee 6.00 11.00 31.50 52.50 for SILVER SPRING CHIX. 
SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, Box 115 ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 


ACHESTNUT HATCHERY] 


Bi ACCREDITED AND UNDER STATE SUPERVISION FOR 4 YEARS 
G 


All flocks inspected and accredited. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 
x bh Varieties 25 5 100 Varieties 25 50 100 
ESTN S. ©. Wh. Leghorns $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 Wh. Wyandotte $15.00 
HATCHERY Bar. Rocks & S. C. Reds 4.00 7.50 14,00 Part. Rocks 15.00 
Wh. & Buff Rocks 4.00 7.50 14.00 Wh. Orp. & Lt. Brah. 


Wh. Langshans, $18 per 100. 
Ass’t. Ref., Bank of Chestnut. Mem. I, B. C, A. Chicks shipped under State Label. 
CHESTNUT HATCHERY Box H 


HANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM 
BLOOD TESTED STOCK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BETTER CHICKSat REASONABLE PRICES 


FREE __. CONVINCING PROOF of OUR BETTER BABY CHICKS accurately described in cold 
facts.. Flocks headed by Males Direct from Holterman’s Aristocrat, Mapleside Barred 
Rocks, John §S. Martin’s Regal Dorcas, Wyckoff and large Barron Leghorns, Real Quality White, Buff 
Rocks, Reds, carrying the blood of Chicago Coliseum Winners. All Flocks Blood Tested. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalog and reasonable prices. 
CHANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARMS, MACOMB, 


CHESTNUT, ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 


m \Special Accredited and Blood Tested Chicks at prices that cele- 
a\brate Prof. Irving King’s 12th successful year in producing 
chicks that are bred to lay, including special high production , 
White Leghorns, Kerlin Strain and Wyckoff strain (cer- # 
tifled flock, trap-nested). Peppy, healthy, pure-bred # 
chicks, and 100% _live arrival guaranteed. Get Prof. 
King’s 1927 Chick Book and latest offers on best poultry 


breeds FREE. JQOWA CHICK HATCHERY 
Dept. S IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Don’t confuse Prof. 
King’s Iowa Hatch- 
y with any 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


open up a dead bird you ean feel 
positive that it is due to this trouble. 

In other cases we find that lame- 
ness is often associated with worm 
infestation in the flock. In these 
cases one can open up the caeca, or 
those two pouches that we find ex- 
tending off the intestines or the in- 
testines themselves and the worms 
will be found there in big numbers. 

In cases of T. B., of course. it 
means a clean-up of the entire flock 
in the spring of the year with the 
necessity of raising the young flock 
brooded under artificial conditions on 
clean ground, keeping them there un- 
til fall, selling off all of the old birds 
in the spring of the year and then not 
keeping any birds on the range until 
the stock is brought in the following 
fall. With this procedure one can 
usually clean up in one year. No 
medicine is of any advantage. 

For worms there are two methods 
recommended, one the Kamala treat- 
ment for tapeworms, the other one is 
the nicotine sulphate capsules for 
roundworms. These have both 
worked out to the satisfaction of a 
great many people. 

Until you are sure of what the 
trouble in the flock may be, I: should 
advise that you give the entire flock 
Epsom salts at the rate of 1 pound to 
100 birds in a moist mash or in the 
drinking water. If the trouble is due 
merely to some decomposed material 
that the birds have picked up, caus- 
ing poisoning, this will straighten 
them up to some extent. I doubt 
very much whether this is the case, 
however, since poisoning usually 
means the death of a bird in a short 
time, and you state that they usually 
hang on for about two weeks. 

It would also be well for you to 
check this with your local veterinar- 
ian or to send a specimen in to the 
Veterinary Department of your State 
University, providing you cannot get 
the advice of a local veterinarian. 
This would be a whole lot more con- 
clusive than it is possible to do mere- 
ly by the symptoms which you have 
indicated in this case.—J. B. HAYES. 


Size of Brooder 


My wife and I have always hatched 
and brooded chickens in nature’s way, 
but this year we plan to build the 
8x12 brooder house recommended by 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
and brood 300 baby chicks in it. Are 
we overestimating the capacity of the 
house? What size brooder would safe- 
ly handle these chicks? 

Blanchardville, Wis. W: RB: 

If you contemplated brooding 300 
chicks as one lot it would undoubtedly 
be advisable to construct the 10x12 
colony house rather than the 8x12, 
since we can never depend upon our 
spring conditions and it may be nec- 
essary to carry these birds in con- 
finement over a longer period. Un- 
doubtedly if we were sure of being 
able to turn them loose on range at 
an early period, the 8x12 house would 
accommodate the bunch during that 
time in a satisfactory manner. 

For a 300-chick lot a person would 
be justified in probably buying the 
so-called “1000-chick size” brooders. 
The principal advantage in this is 
that they usually carry a larger mag- 
azine on the stove which necessitates 
coaling’ only twice a day. Many of the 
smaller chick size, such as the 500, 
carry a smaller magazine and during 
extremely cold weather it may be nec- 
essary to give attention to this stove 
three or four times a day. A recent 
change, though, in a great many of 
the stoves has been made in that the 
only difference between the two is in 
the size of the canopy and the stove 
and magazine are the same in each in- 
stance. The size required would be to 
a great extent determined by this. 

Another advantage which lies in 
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buying the larger one probably com 
from the fact that if you did in t 
next few years plan on obtaining 


larger number of chicks than the 30 
they could still be accommodated 


would be usually too small. oe 
There isn’t any general applica’ 
to the rule but most of the brood 


450 as the maximum number in 0: 
lot.—J. B. HAYES. 


Worms in Poultry 


We are having trouble on the fai 
among our several hundred W. L 
horn hens or perhaps I should 
pullets only. The ailment perhaps 
first is noticed by drooping wins 
later a staggering gait, then more 
less complete paralysis. When ba 
they flop around helplessly till 
die or maybe they will remain 
that condition for a long time; a f 
seemingly recovering. The appet 
in many cases seems good and t 
act like they had lots of pep thou 
their efforts end like those of 
drunken man. I surmise that we have 
lost half a hundred-and we are i 
the only ones by any means. — 

Now we know that long worms in- 
fest them and no treatment that 
have tried so far eliminates the 
Where the worms came from we 
not know as, all the flock were 
cured as baby chicks and we h 
no reason to think that the soil w 
infected, for last winter the small 
flock did extremely well and we 
no symptoms. 


tion and they have fresh running 
ter from the house supply which 
piped to the runs. 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 


There are one or two _ possi 
ties which might be the cause of 
trouble which is noted in the pu 
flock of White Leghorns. The fi 
and most prevalent, of course, is” 
paralytic condition in maturing stock 
which is indicated in cases where 
birds are infested with worms, eith 
tapeworms or roundworms. For ft 
elimination of the tapeworm, toba 
co dust has usually been recommen 
ed, but has not been giving sa 
factory results. A second metho 
and a very stringent one, was 
use of the lye treatment when gi 
with some sort of grain. 

Recently most of the stations h 
recommended the drug known as 
mala, which has apparently been sa 
isfactory as a.treatment of ta 
worm. It has sometimes been said 
that this could be given to a flock 
without any serious or notice 
after effects. 

This, apparently, depends enti 
upon. the condition of the flock a 


a number of the decidedly weake: 
birds were lost and the entire 
had quite a setback. In another 
stance, I know where the drug h 
been administered three times dur 
the year, and aside from the: loss 
the very emaciated, decidedly. 
ened individuals, no noticeab 
fects were observed. 

I believe that a person. can tak 
pretty much for granted. that if | 
treatment is going to be satisfact 
in expelling tapeworms from a ‘ 


indicate sort of a droopy,condi 
There may also be some, deaths 


want to 
- besureofthe 
quality ofthe 
chicks you buy, go 
toaSmith equipped 
hatchery. Start 
poultry profitscom- 
ing your way—buy 


SMITH 
Hatched Chicks 


Hatched sturdy, healthy and vig- 
orous because they are hatched 
right. Fresh air, oxygen and mois- 
ture supplied in proper amounts 
touch the forced draft prin- 
ciple of incubation, make better 
chicks, The growing demand for 
Smith Hatched Chicks proves 
their superiority. 


If you do not know of a Smith 
atchery in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith In 


2028 W. 74th St. 


ator Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


[Advertisement] 


yaving Your Chicks 
Vhy Chicks Die in the Shell —Why 
Millions Die the First 10 Days 


Here is something we want every reader 
‘this paper to have. It’s a copyrighted 
30k giving a world of information on 
atching, brooding and feeding baby chicks. 

tells you why chicks die in the shell, 
hy millions die before they are two weeks 
d, tells of real home made brooders, what, 
hen and how much to feed. 


It is simply a book of startling facts, 
vinting directly to the cause of why mil- 
ms of chicks are lost every spring. Now 
zht here is some real information you have 
anted to kuow so long. It sure tells you 
e cause of all these baby chick troubles. 


Get you a copy of this book right now 
hile you can. It is copyrighted, owned 
id controlled exclusively‘by one concern 
|there is no where else you can get it. 
‘st write Tredway Poultry Service Co., 
ackwell, Okla. Mention this paper, send 
8 names and addresses of 5 persons 
0 raise poultry, and 25c in silver, and 
ok will be mailed you prepaid, One book 
‘ly to each person or family. Dou’t try 
(raise another chick without this book. 
member you must send the names with 
j2 25c. Write them today — you will 


iver regret it. 
“ 


ave Baby Chicks 


‘entery and deadly baby chick diseases 
4 similar nature. Get this book and 


0g = lovers 


nse Glover's 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s sutccess- 
“ful results. Sold by Drug- 


gists, Pet Shops and 

vite Sporting Goods Stores. 
! Jor 

FREE BOOK§ H. CLAY GLOVER 

CO., Inc., Dept. JN72 

119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVER 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ones being unable to survive the 
treatment. These birds will undoubt- 
edly die anyhow, and one can be cer- 
tain that the flock will not produce 
satisfactorily until a  suiisfactory 
worm treatment will be {nollowed. 
For this purpose, kamala can un- 
doubtedly be recommended. 

We have also rather believed that 
there is another condition in a flock 
where the pullets or about half ma- 
tured birds would indicate something 
wrong by paralysis that may or may 
not be associated with worms. This 
is noticed usually in birds that are 
about half matured, but I believe in 
most cases that we should treat them 
for worms even under those condi- 
tions. 

As long as the young birds are 
running on the range that the old 
birds have been on, or even in case 
they haven’t been on, there is a 
chance for worm infestation, and we 
all, undoubtedly, will soon come to a 
point where sanitation of poultry 
range will become of greater im- 
portance, and even then we will un- 
doubtedly adopt the practice of 
treating our birds internally for 
worms, before they go into winter 
quarters, just exactly the-same as we 
treat them externally for other pur- 
poses. 

I rather believe that between the 
two possibilities the worm condition 
in the birds is to blame for this 
trouble since this indication of droop- 
ing wings and staggering gait and 
more or less complete paralysis is 
usually associated with worms in 
poultry.—J. B. Hayes. 


Wet Picking Poultry 


The wet method of picking poultry 
was demonstrated by H. J. Rahmlow 
at the recent Farmers’ Week at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
His remarks were, in part, as follows: 

“You will notice we brought the 
chickens here alive. That is to demon- 
strate the first essential step—don’t 
kill the chicken a long time before 
picking, as the muscles will set and 
it is more difficult to take the feathers 
off. 

“The second essential is the tem- 
perature of the water. Boiling water 
will cook the skin and set the feath- 
ers. This is especially true with 
broilers, as the skin is torn if the 
water is too hot. Water too cool will 
not loosen the feathers. Scald pick- 
ers do not agree on the proper tem- 
perature; between 170 to 190 degrees 
Fahrenheit is all right. I prefer the 
lower temperature for younger birds. 
It will pay most poultrymen to have 
a floating dairy thermometer, which 
can be bought for less than $1.00. A 
good guess, without a thermometer, 
is one gallon of boiling water and 
one quart of cold water. 

“The third essential is to leave the 
birds in the hot water for the right 
length of time. For fast picking a 
number of birds are dipped at one 
time. Dip until the long wing feath- 
ers pull out easily. It is necessary 
to try them often. Stop dipping as 
soon as the wing feathers pull out 
easily, or the feathers will set again 
to a certain extent and the skin will 
tear. 

“Lay the bird on a smooth table. 
If the table is wet and has feathers 
on it, less bruising will result. 

“First, grasp the wing close to the 
body, and with a gentle twisting mo- 
tion rub the feathers off toward the 
tips of the wings. All feathers will 
come off quickly. Keep a few feath- 
ers in the hand and gently rub the 
feathers from the side and leg in the 
same direction as the feathers lie, and 
then repeat on the other side. The 
feathers on the back and neck are 
usually rubbed in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“With a little practice any one in 
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Cjown Sine PREY 


Michigan Accredited 96 UNCULLED PULLETS LAY 7,611 EGGS 


FROM SEPT. 1, 1926, to JAN. 1, 1927, 
writes customer from Muskegon, Michigan. This is an average of 21 eggs per pullet per 
month. YOU can do the same with our stock, which is the result of 14 years of breed- 
ing for SIZE, TYPE, WINTER EGGS and HIGH FLOCK AVERAGE, instead of a few 
high individuals. We have HOLLYWOOD, TANCRED, and ENGL'SH ty,e S. C. White 
Leghorns, SHEPPARD’S Anconas, Brown Legnoias and Barred Rocks. Hollywood foun- 
dation stock from 260-290 egg record; Tancred foundation stock from 250 up egg record 


stock. Ancona foundation direct from Sheppard. The yery best in Brown Leghorns and 
Barred Rocks. Our chicks are HEALTHY, VIGOROUS, Newtown hatched chicks from free range breeders. 
The strongest proof of the quality of our chicks is, that we have doubled our hatching capacity over last year. 
With “‘TOWNLINE” you also get “PERSONAL SERVICE.’”’ LARGE NEW CATALOG FREE. 


NOTE THESE LOW PRICES — 


a 100 500 100 500 
English type S. C. W. Leg........$13.00 $60.00 Anoonas 4 Be. (Leg .c'ssscra vedic ce cnn $14.00 $65.00" 
Hollywood or Tancred.............. 15.00 70.00 Barrodle BROOKS A 22, hicciciet cteices.s one's 16.00 75.00 


ASSORTED OR MIXED CHICKS 10e PACH. 
Chicks shipped postpaid. 


J. H. GEERLINGS, Mer., 


100'% live delivery guaranteed. Discount on early orders. 


R. F. D. No. 1, Box O, ZEELAND, MICH. 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors j 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry { 
Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 100% 

live delivery, postpaid. Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed [ 


prices. 
HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 


R.12,Box10A HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


2) UNDERMAN 


Chicks that are hatched from free Farm range breeders fed on milk from the dairy 
on the same farm. Our flocks and hatchery inspected and passed by representative 
of Mich. State College. Refer you to State Com. Savings Bank. Order from this ad. 


Prepaid prices on— 25 50 100 400 1000 
S. C. White & Brown Leghorns.............. $3.75 $6.50 $12.50 $48.00 $115.00 
Barred 1 ROCKS. cours afi eidissloupcarelsieie ere wrnye Pacey, «e's 5.00 8.50 16.00 62.50 150.00 
Se Ci) ROMS Ta oe oe natte = rea go Neb sialo mises v0.0 4./5 8.00 15.00 58.00 140.00 


Light Mixed, $9.00, Heavy Mixed $13.00 per 100. Our chicks are Michigan Accredited. 
10% down books your order. Free catalog. 100% live delivery prepaid. 
HUNDERMAN BROS., R. R. No. 3, Box 35, ZEELAND, MICH. 


—————— WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING 
CHIXFoR27 YEARS CHICKS from our High Class, Heavy Laying Flocks to 

,  — thousands of pleased customers all over the country 
and rendering Full Satisfaction. WE CAN DO SAME FOR YOU in 1927. Flocks AM. CERT-O-CULD. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, Prepaid 50 100 500 1000 
Barron White Leghorns, mated with Impt. Males............ $10.50 $20.00 $95.00 $180.00 
Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns........-..-+¢++ee--e0ee 7.50 14.00 67.00 136.00 
White, Brown, Black and Buff Leghorns, Anconas..... oasis aialale 7.00 13.00 62.u0 120.00 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. and R. C. Reds, Black Minorca.. 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
White Wyandotte, Parks Ped. Barred Rocks (PC-33)........ 8.50 16.00 77.00 150.00 


White and Buff Minoreas, 100, $20. Light Mixed, 50, $5; 100, $9.50. Heavy Mixed, 50, $6.50; 100, $12. 
If you have never purchased 20TH CENTURY CHICKS give them a trial in 1927 and ke convinced of the High 
Quality we produce. Get our 1927 Catalog sure or order direct from this ad. Member A. B. C. P. A. Ref.— 
Commercial Bank. 20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box 27, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


BABY CHICKS {0m inspectea 
flocks. White Leg- 

horns $12.00, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds $15.00 

per hundred, 20% down, balance C. O. D. on delivery, 

ls Alive Delivery Guaranteed. Discount on large 

orders. 

ALMENDINGER HATCHERIES, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 


plump. CAPPER Fe iii. Bir type Wh." Leghorns 

“Seald picking has the merit of re- SHIPS a peri Metdaptes afb agi © 
quiring less skill and being quicker Cc.o. bark ene gi Taint: balids poe 
Phan dry Dich Oecse dare ater Randy, | Mier, 218) Ba ea doa oct doer coum een gee 
it soaks the skin which seriously in- | 3c higher. CAPPER HATCHERY, Box 1, Elgin, lowa. 
jures its keeping quality. 

Turkeys, ducks, and geese can also 
be picked in this way, but it is better 
to dip burlap or a blanket in boiling 
water, and leave the bird wrapped in 
it for 10 to 15 minutes to steam it. 

“In singeing the birds do not use 
printed paper, gasoline, or wood 
flames, as they smoke the carcass. 
Plain wrapping paper is all right, as 
well as gas or alcohol flames. If a 
good job of picking is done, very lit- 
tle singeing will be necessary.” 


this audience can take the feathers 
off a bird in less than 15 seconds. If 
the bird is dipped in cold water as 
soon as it is picked it will improve 
the appearance and make it look 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
sired by pedigreed males, records 200 to 293 exgs. 
Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere C. 0. D. and 
guaranteed. Hatching egys, cockerels, pullets, hens, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 
for free catalog and special price bulletin. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns 
BARRON TANCRED HANSON’ STRAINS, Farm 
range stock. 15 years breeding, Eggs only. 
$2.00. 100 eggs $10.00. Prepaid. 85% 


guaranteed. 
MAPLE CREST FARM, Mayville, Mich. 


Mest Profitable pure bred 
fsx 64 BREED S$ Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubatore 


at reduced prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 
Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 


R. F. Neubert Co, Box 811, Mankato, Minn. 
BABY CHICKS fowls Facs 


68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
, fowls, eggs, chicks at low prices. 26 


15 eggs 
Fertility 


What Good Hen Eats 


What one good hen eats in a year 
was shown by the poultry department 
of the Minnesota College of Agricul- 
ture in an exhibit at the Minnesota 
State Fair. Of scratch grain she con. 
sumes 20 lbs. cracked corn, 10 Ibs. 
oats, 10 Ibs. barley. Her laying mash 
which is fed dry in a hopper totals 8 
Ibs. each of corn meal, ground oats, 


10,000 prizes. Large 
ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN, 


SUTTERMIL 


A A pound of De Soto Condensed Buc 
[}/ termilk mixed with water makes 4 gals. 


of pig slop. For poultry feed, use one Ib Ik 
to 3 gals water, Satisfaction guaranteed [™ 


10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. || [16]]| 


wheat bran, wheat middlings, and ( tamps. }11 
beef scraps with the addition of 1% &] PeSoto Creamery & ProdCo. Minneapolis Minn) BBE 
charcoal and 1% salt. She eats 4 lbs. ‘Sande 

of oyster shells and 2 lbs. of grit fed | Losses RossBrooder House 


ROSSMETAL Galvanized. 
Near round—no corners for 


separately in a hopper. Her feed bill 7 
totals $1.523 a year. rT 4 crowding. vermin | and cottt 

If she eats she must more than pay i i [| ination Ventilator and stove 
her board bill, says the poultry de- IB a fon Koy cies to capi! 
partment, and they showed the year- | \ rT Special concession for orders 
ly egg production of four different | ROSS CUTTER & SILOCO., 314 Warden St, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
hens: 14 pays board and little more; Makers ROSSMETAL Silos, Hog Houses, Corn Cribs, etc, 
2, pays board and 90 cents; 3, pays Cheap Shelter, Ready-Made 


board and $1.80; 4, pays board and Hog and Brooder Houses 


$4.70. 
Write for circular 


nal 


Laughter is like oil to machinery and prices. 
—it soothes many of the hard places We pay freight 
as we go along through life—Mead | “27S anywhere. 


Co-operation. THE HOUSE OF FRENCH, Dept, Cl, Hawarden, Iowa 
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FULL DISPERSAL 


of the E. R. HICKS HERD of 


PUREBRED JERSEYS 


and all other personal property at 
the Hicks farm formerly known as 
the Reed farm, 214 miles southeast 
of Omro and 6 miles west of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., on the Fourth St. road 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29 


20 Milch Cows 
1 Herd Bull 
6 Young Heifers, 1 ‘to 2 yrs. 


All T. B. tested. Papers given at sale. For 
detailed information in regard to these 
cattle write 


WM. E. HICKS, 736 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis. 


James Weller, Auctioneer 


BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint _on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 


strong calves of a uniform type, well 


adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS e 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) fe 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. recards, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


oe 


Write For 


SALE-LIST 


of bred daughters of Xenia’s 
Sultan and You’ll Do’s Volun- 
teer. Breed up QUALITY 
TYPE AND PRODUCTION in 
your Jerseys with an ELM 
HILL BULL. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS, 


LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield, 


of 


& 


| Keep Track 


of Your Cows 


Know what they are produc- 
jng. Such knowledge pays 
big dividends in cash. 


We will send samples and 


{ Mass. 
prices of our handy milk i 

co] 

Sa 


3, 
oe 


record sheets for five cents fe 
in stamps. 


Registered Jerseys For Sale 


We can supply good Registered Jersey cattle 
of all ages, and either sex. Herd headed by 
THE CID’S FONTAINE 208862, a prize win- 
ning son of YOU’LL DO’S FONTAINE and 
whose dam is a Register of Merit daughter of 
THE IMPORTED CID. Write, or come and 


see them. A. F. BLOCK, 
R. F. D. No. 5, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


SYBILS and MAJESTYS 


Bull—dropped March 6, 1926, solid color, 
straight and right. Ready for service. Sire— 
a grandson of Sybil’s Gamboge with R. M. 
dam, Dam—a granddaughter of Golden Maj- 
esty. She with C. T. A. record of 493.9 Ibs. 
fat. Price $175 F. O. B. Lake Geneva. 


CEYLON COURT FARM, 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


H. W. DAY, Mgr. LA CROSSE, WIS. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


JERSEYS 


eee emo anfe 
“Oakwood Combination’ 


Born January 24th, 1921. A good in- 
dividual, by a grandson of ‘Fairy 
Glens Raleigh,’’ out of an 876-lb. class 
A. A, Gold Medal Register of Merit 
dam, ‘‘Meridale Oxford Lily.’”’” High in 
blood of ‘‘Imported Oxford You’ll Do.” 
First prize at several fairs, and has 
good producing daughters. For pedi- 
gree and price, write 


JOHN COLDREN 


Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, 


JERSEY HEIFERS 


University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 


PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 


offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 


Sry jceesoneyle prices. U. S. Accredited herd. No 1899. Free circular. 
AMBERG FARM, Hillsboro, Wis. | THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


\/ 


\/ 
LX ore 


Write Your Own Farm Relief Bill 


Good dairy cattle afford immediate relief to those 
who have been following an unprofitable system 
of farming. The income from dairying is not 
seasonal, and the industry as a whole is 
prosperous. 

Jersey cows have the knack of staying on the 
job all year, and year after year; producing milk 
or butterfat at a low cost. : 


Full information on Jerseys or assistance in locating 
stock will be furnished without cost. Write to us today. 
Zo 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 
324 West 23d St.. NEW YORK 


? 


eas 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 


. butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 


‘Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141. Ibs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sopbie’s Agnes, 


the firgst-Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM KENSINGTON, MD. 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. | 


ee 


. March 25, 1! 


Spring Valley 


oe 


BERKSHIRES 


Two boars, one a yearling and one two-year- 
old, both large, rugged, good type and sire of 
some fine litters here. Now booking orders 
for April pigs for delivery at nine weeks of 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULL 
For Sale At All Times ! 


age. Price, boars $12.00, sows $15,00, non- 

nents Hoe eet seeing bane Choicely bred Cows and Heifers fo; 
Ee nee sale -- mostly sired by an A. R.’son % 

F. J. Wolverson, Megr., ANGUS, WIS. 


of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King o 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
He will appreciate 


Dairyman. 
knowing it. /- 


AYRSHIRES 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 
A. R. cows. Write us today. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA 4 


AYRSHIRE 


The home. of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, Wor! 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a 
service in our herd, If you want bull calves out 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, writ 

Herd under Federal Supervision. 
SYCAMORE FARMS, _ Douglassville, Berks Co. 


“ oe 
Penshurst Ayrshire 
HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 
Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited 


South Farm Avyrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 
Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 
AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
ealf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. . 
ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Registered Ayrshire Cows 


We are offering for sale a number of choice 
young cows bred for fall freshening. Several 
are bred to Aldebaran Victor, he a son of that 
great cow, Highland Polly. Others are daugh- 
ters of “Victor” bred to a son of Bargenoch 
Gay Cavalier. Priced from $175 up. Herd 
under federal supervision. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., RACINE, WIS. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


A. R. 
14,036 Ibs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. — 


PENSHURST FARM, » NARBERTH, P 


BULL born, Jan, 16, 1927. Color: nearly all ¥ 
Sire; Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 261 
38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,9! 
milk, 440.72 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 en 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Sil 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three 
R. records averaging 11,857 lbs. milk, 462 lbs. f. 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 Ibs. 
450 lbs, fat. Six World’s Champions in six 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old WwooD ORD FA 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 lbs. fat ‘ F 3 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. AVON, CONNECTICUT — 


WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


— OFFER — 


Grandson of the World’s Champion Misi 
Thistle of South Farm, 


Sire—McAllister Betty’s Son. 
Dam—Barclay’s Thistle. R. of H. 
9159 milk, 4.02% fat, Class EE. 


J. J. ANDERSON, SUPT. 


With This End in View 


— No Cow Compares With the Ayrshire 


5 | 


AYRCROFT FARM 


is offering some good bargains in Ayrshires. 
Write for what you want. Herd Federal 
Accredited. 


B. B. SIMMONS & SONS, PEWAUKEE, WIS. 


OR the Ayrshire has a certain 

style and beauty all her own 
Strength and freedom of move 
ment are written in every detail of 
her make-up. No hillside is to 
steep, no pasture too rough and no 
trail too long for the Ayrshire. The 
Ayrshire is always ready to meet 
conditions too unkind for cattle o 
jess. character. 


Invest in Ayrshires now and en 
joy the pleasures and profits of 
this sturdy breed with perfect 
type and heavy production. 


Write for free booklets or let us 
help you locate a _ foundation. 


10 Center Street, BRANDON, VERMONT 


Ayrshires 


—are a plain business proposition. 
“Profit” is always the biggest pos- 
sible return from the least possible 
outlay. That is “AYRSHIRES” in a 
nut shell. 


Let us give you the official figures 
covering Pinehurst Farm Ayrshires. 
They are of value to every one who 
farms to make money. Address 


PINEHURST FARMS, Mr. J.S.Dunlop, Pinehurst 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE AND BERKSHIRE HOG BRFEDERS 


ede ‘ . 
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GUERNSEYS TETHERED IN PASTURE AT LES VAUXBELETS 


will take them on a delightful, inexpensive voyage of education and recreation. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY HERD 
Offered At Private Sale ! 


Having decided to sell Oakwood Farms in small tracts, I am offering 
for sale my entire herd of Pure-bred Guernseys which was started in 
1910 with three Foundation Cows purchased from W. W. Marsh of 
Waterloo, Iowa. My herd consists of 45 head of females and 10 males, 
mostly young, and in splendid condition. 

My last two Herd Bulls were sons of Prince Cherub and Eminent of 
‘Sarnia. If interested in purchase of one or more Guernseys from a clean 
| herd, it will pay you to write me for list with full description and prices. 


L. S. MEYER Route 8, Springfield, Missouri 


High Grade Dairy Cows 


The Chicago Dairy Cow Exchange is offering at private sale high class dairy cows, 
nostly Guernseys and Holsteins. Most of them are fresh or springers. These cows come 
lirect from herds in accredited counties, from accredited herds, or herds that have passed 
bs least one clean test. 

When you are in the market for healthy, profit producing, cows, come to the “Exchange.” 
Write us today for complete information. 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW EXCHANGE 
Reid Murray, Manager, Barn12, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
out of 78 championships have 


TARSH FARM GUERNSEYS| ssc 


M's There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
0 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


‘records indicate Cherub blood 
MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 


jie really sure way. Let us ad- 
| 
ii BUY LADYSMITH CHERUB BLOOD 


you about your next sire. 

fewood Farm offers the bull, SHOREWOOD HERO, a double grandson of Ladysmith’s 
lub whose 19 A. R. daughters average 600 Ibs. fat. Dropped April, 1926, solid fawn, good 
Vridual. Sire—Cherub’s Royal Leader of Shorewood (senior herd sire) whose dam, Pearl of 
feroy, has 777 Ibs. fat in AA., full sister to Pearl’s Dot, 965 lbs. fat AA. Leader’s first 
i> daughters on test are doing exceptionally well. Dam-—Cherub’ s Procris of Shorewood, 
ifeated 2-year-old and grand champion at 3 large shows, 1925. A. R. record 10,500 lbs. milk, 
‘lbs. fat Class G. while on show circuit. Her dam, Ma Chere Procris, National grand 
hapion 1921, A. R. record 17,900 Ibs. milk, 831 Ibs. fat, Class A. A wonderful combination 
fiadysmith Cherub, May Rose and Jardinere Masher blood. Write for pedigree and price. 
REWOOD FARM, CRYSTAL BAY, MINNESOTA 


‘Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 


One of the scenes awaiting those who join the Pilgrimage party of breeders, col- 
lege and press representatives, and others whose friendship and livestock interest 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


breeders. 


of butter fat. 


Wd 


ddd 


Vdd 


= 


Write or wire today! 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 lbs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91682, whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 


E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAYOWOOD FARMS 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


Only one left of serviceable age. We are 
offering several calves of Cherub and May 
Rose breeding at very conservative prices. 
Buy your next sire young and save money. 
Price lists and descriptions sent on request. 
O. C. JENSEN, Supt., Rochester, Minn. 


<7 
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GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY ROSE, GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 
Accredited herd. 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, 


No. Dak. 


PROVINCE LINE FARM 


BULL CALVES from 2 months to year 
old. Sired by our great bull, Langwa- 
ter Bravery and from high producing 
A. R. dams. Pedigrees and prices fur- 


nished on’ application. 


J. W. MILLER, Owner, Box 73, PRINCETON, N. J. 


S77 occa aid be a of Progress — 


The Guernsey Pilgrimage 


Agi HEN eleven charter members laid the founda- 
tion for The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
in 1877, they built ruggedly for the future on 
the principle that the Club’s chief function 
was that of service to its members and 


During the last fiscal year the Club registered as 
many pure bred Guernseys as during the first thirty 
years of its existence. 
been reached by steady, progressive annual increases. 
In practically every year the number of transfers issued 
has increased over the previous year, which is indica- 
tive of the market activity of the breed itself. In every 
year the average production of the breed has been in- 
creased by about 100 pounds of milk and five pounds 


In proper and fitting celebration of this fiftieth anni- 
versary year, the Guernsey Pilgrimage has been con- 
ceived and planned as an appropriate means of recog- 
nizing the growth of the Club. Leaving New York on 
May 14th, a specially conducted party will visit Eng- 
land and the Channel Islands — returning arrive in 
New York on June 20th. Jersey as well as Guernsey 
will be visited, and the principal Island Shows will be 
held to coincide with the time of the visit. 
additional tours in the live stock districts of the British 
Isles and the Continent are also being arranged. 


Address the PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY for details on the itinerary, estimated costs, etc. 
This is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


sess PMhe American Guernsey Cattle Club 
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1927 


This remarkable figure has 


Attractive 


PETERB ORO 
N. H. 


We want you 
to understand — 


that Loma Farms has purchased the 
entire Bay Cliffs Herd, formerly at Bay 
Cliffs, Mich. We are carrying on the 
same breeding operations. 


Standing back of the animals we sell 
is a fundamental policy with us. 


Write us for low prices on bull calves, 


LOMA FARMS 
W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mer. 


MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


! 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACCREDITED HERD 36876 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 


Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, pronounced 
by authorities as the best son, individually, of Ne Plus 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of years past, 
have invariably topped the sales of major importance. 
Near descendants of this great sire are becoming 
harder to secure, and in the near future will be val- 
uable acquisitions. Breeders desiring the best there is 


in this blood will do well to investigate, as we are 
offering stock at the right price. Address inquiries to 
WM, P. SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA, PA, 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
== From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 Ibs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRODUCTION BULLS--Righto 


When they sire daughters which pedeg Vin 


A TON OF MILK A MONT 
Brookmead’s Banner, sold as a -woangster 
(Sight Unseen) for a reasonable-frice, ‘3 the 
sire of Silverwood’s Diana: 

December, 1925—2,158 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 
January, 1926—2,187 lbs. Milk—ONE TON 
Our present sales list carries equally good ones. 


BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


22 So. 
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New Vermont Guernsey 
Champion 

Recently the Vermont State record 
for the production of milk and fat 
by a Guernsey cow was increased by a 
generous margin. The winner of this 
honor is Helen of Phillips Farm, 
four-year-old Guernsey cow owned by 
T. Redfield Phillips. During her offi- 
cial record of 365 days, Helen of Phil- 
lips) Farm produced 14,766 pounds 
milk and 786.6 pounds fat. The pre- 
.vious state record which has stood 
since 1915 was 12,399.6 pounds milk 
and 717.7 pounds fat by Noblesse 3d 
from the former Andrews herd. 

By this exceptional record Helen 
becomes Vermont’s Guernsey Queen 
and also leader in her own Class C 
(cows 4—4% years of age) in the 
Guernsey Advanced Registry in Ver- 
mont. She was already champion in 
Class G by reason of her record 
made in yearling form: 10,972 pounds 
milk and 613.5 pounds fat. This rec- 
ord stands fourth in the Guernsey 
breed for that age.—The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. 


GUERNSEYS 


HOLLISTON H 


Be Proud Of 


L Your Next Sire 
I 


Ss Buy a Holliston Buil. 


© 


Prices within your reach. 


D. G. TENNEY 


15 West 4th St., New York, N.Y. 


G-U-E-R-N-S-E-Y-S 


Cows, four 4-year-olds, pure-bred out of A. R. 
dams and by an A. R. sire, bred to son of 
All right in every way and 
Only one bull calf 


ZOx Or FEO 


granddaughter> of Imp. Itchen Red Raider; 
sire, a son of Lang. Hannibal out of Imp. 
Mildred 2nd of les Godaines. 

LONE PINE FARM, 
F. J. Wolverson, Mer., ANGUS, WIS. 


FAWNWOOD FARM 


SEVERAL REG. GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE! 


ing. These animals have taken premiums in 
their respective classes at our county fair, one 
whose dam won Jr. Champion over all dairy 
Accredited herd. 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS! 


Prices are 


cattle competing 1926. 
H. J. SCHEIDHANER, 


GUERNSEYS! 


Carloads of pure-breds or grades. 

right. Come or write. 
LACROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 

VILAS YOUNG, Sec., West Salem, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Young Bulls $100 to $125 


I have for sale several good young bulls from A. R. 


R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 
Oats DU LAC GUERNSEY a ag ASS’N 
Geo. O. Hill, Sec. OSENDALE, WIS. 


BULLS {0% 


FromA. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


up to 600. lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


First Annual 


AUCTION SALE 


MONDAY, MAY 9 
Foremost Guernseys 


e 
FIFTY HEAD, a very select offering 
from our federally accredited herd of 
300 head. Cows in milk, fresh and 
bred, bred -heifers, heifer calves, bulls 
and bull calves. 
The high standard of excellence in our 
herd, eighty-four A. R. cows in the 
herd average 11,671.5 lbs. milk, 603.8 
lbs. fat; Premier Exhibitor 1924, 1925 
and 1926 winning 601 prizes at State, 
National, Sesquicentennial, and Major 
shows including Premier Exhibitor at 
National Dairy Show 1924-1925-1926, 
assures prospective purchasers’ secur- 
ing animals of herd improving quali- 
ties. 
Bulls bred to sire Production, 
and Reproduction. 
Females worthy a place in any herd, 
they are especially valuable as founda- 
tion animals, 


Type 


Catalogue only on request to 


EMMADINE FARM 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mgr. 


Guernsey Heifers 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


2, 
LC) 


Advance (81175) Price. $200.00. 

May 18, 1922. Dam’s record 573.4 
BF Class A. 3 Half Sisters have 
recently finished records as follows: 
596.9 BF Class G—614.1 BF.Class HK. 
683.67 BEF Class 
length, depth, 
tion. 

Rose’s Boy (86284) Price $200.00. 
October 30, 1922. Dam’s_ record 
487.64 BF Class A. This bull won 
14 firsts and champions at leading 
state, interstate, and national shows. 

Masterpiece (106746) Price $200.00. 
January 14, 1925. Good A. R. back- 
ing. Dam won 9 firsts, 5 Senior 
Champions, 5 Grand Champions at 
leading fairs in 1925. 

Ethel’s Gerar Royal (106745) Price $200 
January 14, 1925. Dam’s_ records, 
510 BF Class GG, 601.9 BF Class C. 
Good length and depth. 


These bulls are sound and right, 


FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
A. W. Fox, Mer., 


E. Strong in 
and dairy conforma- 


Green Bay, Wis. 


SERVICEABLE 
GUERNSEY BULLS 


LUXERIN 
GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 


Fond du Lac - Wisconsin 


TWO VERY HIGH CLASS YOUNG 
BULLS, born Feb. 9th and Feb. 10th, well- 
grown, good color, very good type (show 
kind) sired by Saugerties May Rose King 
50343 A. R., one of Wisconsin’s best sires. 
Dam’s records 677.138 fat A. A. and 652.8 
A. respectively. Accredited herd. Blood 
tested. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 


county breeders’ association in America. Our 


cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 

WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


F. E. FOX, Sec’y 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. Dams 
with records exceeding 500 Ibs. Prices 
and particulars on request. Address 
EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 


BUTTERGOLD GUERNSEYS 


BUTTERGOLD CHARMER born October 12, choice 
bull calf, light fawn and white, good conformation, 
very pretty. Dam now on test, both grandams A. R. 
Nat. Grand Champion breeding. Fed. Accd. Noabortion. 


TARR BROTHERS, NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 


SAN Ae eee Ay 
aie a 


March 25, 192 


SUNITA HHH 


Dissolution Sale! 
April 5th, at Bloomington, Indiana — 


70 Guernseys and Jerseys—high class cows and heifers. 
300 Ewes with young lambs—extra good ones. _ 
20 Bred Sows—due to.farrow in April. 
40 Feeding Shoats. 
1 team of good young mares. 


{VVIUUIUEUUUIVOUCVOULEVOOUUOOLLUOULUOLU ULL 


Yellow Cab Will Meet All Trains Sale Day 
For Further Information, Write 


GREENWOOD & TOWNSEND, Bloomington, Ind. 


vA 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 


COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. Dam Shuttlewick 
Levity 804.44 lbs, fat at 2 yrs, sold for $22,000. Her dam Langwater Levity 
662.15 Fat Class EE. Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
eiseyd FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 

s. « fal 

2 REGISTERED BRED HEIFERS also 4 FINE BULLS with A. R. dams, 
records 740—669—634 and 624 pounds fat. Write for prices and pedigrees, 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 
Homer Rundell Federal Accredited Herd 


a 


5 


SOLD FOR $22,000.0 


Health, vigor, production and repro 
tion control the profit of the Breg 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the ve 
production sire, sired by a proven pr 


GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offering: 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - FOND DU LAC, WISCO 


BULLS— HIGH CLASS FEMALI 


SHOW TYPE—PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 


We have for sale a few first class bulls, serviceable and younger from 
dams, and can also offer some good, young, registered cows and heifers. 
several seasons our herd was successfully exhibited at the larger mid’ 
shows. Cherub breeding. Write us or come to the farm. 


L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wisc 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 18 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRING 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS ((In Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWONAGO, 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy prod’ e 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable, 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. ~ 

RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWONAGO, 


BULL CALVES 


No. 1—born 5-30-26, light fawn and white, 
C. T. A. dam. A son and grandson of 


Queen 41970, her record 16 
186.70 Ibs. milk, 933.80 1 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 
Amherst Jct., Wiscon 


Lloyd L. Dewey, 


No. 2—born 6-28-26, fawn and white, dam 553 
Ibs. fat class A. 

Typy bull calves at farmers’ prices F. O. B. 

Athens. Herd Federal Accredited and free of 

Abortion. 


HELENDALE FARM, 


IF 


Your Next Herd Sire is Not 
Better than Your Present One, 
You Are Going to Lose Money 


Athens, Wisconsin 


Buy a young bull calf from 
us and instill blood lines into 
your herd that we have been 
developing for years. 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—48517 A. 
Photo taken when 2 years of age. 
Sire, Anton’s May King. Dam, Ma Chere Confidence, 
a junior 4-year-old record of 764 lbs. fat. Ma Chere 
is an outstanding daughter of the famous Jardini 
A. K. C. sires, excellent udders, good bodies and rea 
His first 18 A. R. daughters average 406.87 Ibs. fat 
milking and at the average age of 3 years, 1 month 


Herd Federal Accredited 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Advertisements of live stock and of live stock sales ; 
received too late to classify will be found on page 346 © 


TOARD’S DAiryYMAN:—Canadian 
stein-Friesian breeders adopted 
ystem of Advanced Registry for 
smales at their annual meeting in 
oronto in February, and added a 
yecial class to their Advanced Reg- 
ry for bulls. 


As with the bulls it is optional 
hether a breeder enters his animals 
yw Advanced Registry or not. Those 
atered will be graded into five class- 
3 in the case of females, the first 
ee based entirely on the confor- 
ation of the animal and her score 
| each of the main divisions of the 
olstein-Friesian scale of points. The 
st two classes known as “Excellent” 
id “Gold Medal” require the cow or 
xifer to score 75 to 85 or over 85, 
spectively, in the scale of points 
id in addition to have a record of 
) per cent above the standard for 
ialification in the regular divisions 
' the Record of Performance or 
ecord of Merit, or 33% per cent 
ove the standard in the twice-a-day 
ilking divisions of the Record of 
srformance. 

The new class adopted for bulls 
id known as the “Extra” class re- 
fires that a bull must at least quali- 
‘in the class that has been in effect 
r over a year, and in addition must 
ve at least sixty per cent of his 
ughters available for inspection 
aded as “Excellent” in the Ad- 
iced Registry for females, the six- 
“per cent provision to apply only 
ter he has at least 10 daughters so 
alified. 

An arbitration board is provided 
r those dissatisfied with the deci- 
ms of the association’s inspectors 
t no appeal has yet been made to 
s board from the decisions with 
spect to bulls. 

The association passed without a 
senting vote an appropriation of 
0,000 for extension work during 
» coming year, an increase of $5,- 
0 from the year just passed. Three 
‘manent fieldmen will be employed, 
' only association in Canada with 
large a staff engaged in this work. 


[t was a particularly good year for 
! association last year financially 
they were able to pay off a mort- 
ze of about $10,000 on their head 
ce building and invest another 
),000 in stocks. Registrations to- 
led 18,625, the largest for any 
ir in the history of the association 
12,625 more than last year. Trans- 
$ numbered 18,090, an increase of 
43 over 1925. There was a growth 
membership of 422 compared with 
2 the year before. 


‘special trophy was offered for 
oo at the Royal Winter Fair 
tt year for the best provincial or 
te herd, the herd to consist of six 
mals; a bull two years old or over; 
ull under two years; two females 
ee years old or over; a two-year- 
eifer; and a yearling heifer. This 
hoped will stimulate a competi- 
both from Canadian and Ameri- 


herds. 
Intario, 


C. H. Hopcr. 


ulletins of Interest 


anufacture of Commercial Feed- 
Stuffs, by J. L. Hills. Bulletin 
_ Vermont Experiment Station, 
ale Vt. : 
lubbard Squash in Storage, by M. 
ummings and E. W. Jenkins. 
letin 251, Vermont Experiment 
mn, Burlington, Vt. 

t Hill Potatoes a Dangerous 
e of Seed, by A. H. Gilbert. 
atin 245, Vermont Experiment 
m, Burlington, Vt. 

iontrol of Smuts on Cereal Crops, 
_ L. Bolley. Circular 28, North 
2 Experiment Station, Fargo, 
Dakota. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


[HOLSTEINS 
MICHIGAN 


Pure-bred Holstein Herd 
DISPERSAL 


At the farm of the owner, E. L. Salisbury 


SHEPHERD, MICH., APRIL 6 
42 HOLSTEINS 


THIS HERD is pronounced by 
good judges one of the best of its size 
in the state. 


EVERY ANIMAL was bred and 
raised on the farm except the herd 
sire (who is in the sale with 25 
daughters). 


A YEARLY AVERAGE OF 
NEARLY 11,000 LBS. for the 16 
milkers (all heifers but 4) indicates 
the quality of the dairy. 


A 31-LB COW with 3 daughters 
and 2 granddaughters, also 28-lb. and 
29-lb. cows with daughters and grand- 
daughters are in the sale. 


DESIRABLE CALF-CLUB MA- 
TERIAL is represented by a dozen 
heifers from 7 to 20 months—extra 
good ones. 


A NEARLY 17,000-LB. YEARLY 
RECORD has just been finished. This 
is a herd of producers. 


SALE OF EQUIPMENT will pre- 
cede sale of cattle. The owner is re- 
tiring from farming. 


FOR CATALOG or other informa- 
tion write Mr. Salisbury or address,— 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Mgr., PULASKI, N. Y. 


1246-Lb. Bull 
For Sale! 


To Avoid Inbreeding — I Offer 


KING SYLVIA CAR BORN 355610 


A son of Echo King Sylvia 267292, who is by 
King Valdessa Pontiac (6 daughters above 30 
Ibs.) and out of May Echo Sylvia, the world 
famous milk producer. Dam, Echo-Syly Car 
Born 528386, Pennsylvania’s champion milk 
producer with a yearly record of 31,970 lbs. 
milk and 1,246.12 lbs. butter. A splendid 
straight bull, born Aug. 20, 1921. His off- 
spring are showing up fine, both those in 
my herd and in the Bell herd at Coraopolis. 
Write for further details. 


R. W. EMRICK, 


Registered 
Guaranteed 


Homestead Park, Penna. 


KING PIETERTJE JEWEL 
ONA WAYNE 


A son of the Grand Champion King Pie- 
tertje Jewel Korndyke from a dam that 
completed the world’s record six-genera- 
tion group. 


His first six dams in direct 
line have records averaging over 900 lbs. 
butter including his dam’s record as a 
two-year-old for only 269 days and carry- 
ing calf 227 days. His 16 nearest tested 
dams average over 1,000 Ibs. Born Au- 
gust, 1925. Ready for heavy service. 


For Sale or would Exchange 
for Choice Alfalfa Hay 


R. E. DILLON, Williamsfield, Ohio 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
quiries are referred to our entiremembership. 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
2029 E, 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C, 
Under Federal Supervision. If you -want show type, 
size and production write 

1OWA. 


L. E., FERGUSON, LAURENS, 


359 


N 8000 MILE CIRCUIT 


Including The National Dairy Show, 


THESE Two FULL sere WERE UNBEATEN THROUGHOUT 
| 


Pacific Inter,,ational, 
and I\linois State Fairs and the Trenton Tri-State Fair. 


Wisconsin, Illinois, 
No Other Full 


Kentucky 


Sisters of the Breed have such a Show Record. 


can Champions. 


prove safe and profitable. 
from six months to six years. 


excellent. 
can Champions in their pedigree. 


We Offer You A Herd Sire of This Combination That Has 
Been Thoroughly Proved Out in Our Own Herd 


The cow, Tillamook Daisy Butter King De Kol (see picture above, left), and 
her famous sister, Tillamook Lola May De Kol (right above), are All Ameri- 
The highest record National Champion of any breed is Tilla- 


mook Daisy Butter King De Kol, with 82,488.4 pounds of milk containing 


1246.75 pounds of butter as a 4-year-old. 

Our work with this combination of breeding: has brought into our herd a 
good sized group of outstanding animals some of which are males. 
this presents a rare opportunity to the man searching for a herd sire that will 
We have four bulls to offer you ranging in age 
The daughters of the oldest one in our herd are 
milking 100 to 106 pounds a day right now and the type of all these bulls is 
They represent the combination above and include other All Ameri- 
Priced from $400 to $1500. 


Wire Or Write At Once For Full Information 
Address all correspondence to 


311A CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


Naturally 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH 3TAR JOE 
, HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
) MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


ae 


Carnation 


* Milk farms 


Choice HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN (Registered) 


Cows and Bulls For Sale! 


These cows hold high A. R. Records. Two score to select from. 


CLAPBOARD HILL FARMS CO., Inc. 


Office at New Canaan, Connecticut 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year. 


nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. 


JOHN H. PULS 


Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
Forty cows with yearly records. 


FARMS AT NEW CANAAN, MID. 
DLEBURY, and GOSHEN,. CONN. 


Average test for his six 


Federally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


HOLSTEIN BULLS of serviceable age and 


younger. Good individu- 


als out of good individual record dams. 


THE NORRIS FARM 


GRAMLING FARMS HOLSTEIN 


grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. 


Fully Aceredited 


Mukwonago, Wisconsin 


King Pontiac Inka Lunde Korndyke, our senior 
sire is a son of King of the Pontiacs, a double 


Bell Farm Chancellor, junior, sire, is a grandson of Bessie Fobes Oak Home- 


stead from a 34 lb, 4-year-old daughter of Carnation King Sylvia. 


These bulls are being bred to our herd of Homestead females. 


sire for sale. The herd is clean, 
GRAMLING BROS. 


DICMERE HOLSTEINS 


SHOW TYPE—PRODUCTION 
We have for sale bull calves 4 to 10 weeks old 
sired by Walcowis Ollie Abbekirk, a 968-lb. 
son of that grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. 
They are from 23-lb. to 25-lb. 3-year-old dams. 
$150 to $200 and bargains at that price. The 
herd is federal accredited. Write if you want 
a bull with type, backed by proven production. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin, More Holsteins than any 
similar section, 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y, Watertown, Wis, 


Quality Holsteins 


Jefferson County Holstein-Friesian Breeders Associa- 
tion has them. Over 1000 herds to select from. Write 
your wants to our field man. 


BERT ANTHES, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


oe 


We have sons and daughters of our senior 
DOUSMAN, WISCONSIN 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
We offer several bred heifers due in March 
and April. All are sired by a 1,040-lb. Home- 
stead sire and all are bred to a 990-lb. 
grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie. Accredited herd. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 
ee ee ee 
SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
onés to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 


Champion Holstein bull. 
BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


°° 


| High Grade Holstein Springers 


o, 
‘eo 


i? 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 


tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, 
Pos. 


Portlandville, N. Y. 
Come and make selections, 


'. 


Read the Other Live Stock 
Advertisements on Page 346 


Advertisements of live stock and of live stock sales” 
received too late to classify will be found on page’346 


nN 


\... .When you buy cows, 


’ 


360 HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


'BLUE RIBBON - U.S.NATIONAL - SPRING SALE 


APRIL 25 |. APRIL 26-27 | APRIL 28-29 


OCONOMOWOC , wis. WAUKESHA, WIS. WATERTOWN, wis. 


Five Big Days of Holstein Sales 
APRIL 25 — OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


U. S. National Blue Ribbon Sale 


APRIL 26-27 — WAUKESHA, WIS. 


U. S. National Spring Sale 
ORMSBY SENSATION ABBEKERK 


This World’s Champion junior two-year-old in the 
305-day division has since come back as a four-yeare = SS memel ; i 


old with over 1000 Ibs. butter in a year. One of the 


uae is U. S. National Spring Sale (Continued) 


This important series of Holstein Sales has been set ahead 
one day and will be held on the dates given above instead 
of as previously announced in the Holstein and Dairy Press. 


This will be the most unusual opportunity ever of- 
fered to secure highclass Holsteins—real seed stock— 
with the desired combination of Production and 
Type. A few sample offerings are pictured here. 

In addition to these super-animals that will be in 
great demand as breeding stock for the more high- 
ly developed herds of the country, there will be many 


BELLE CALAMITY WAYNE 


Grand Champion at the National Dairy Show and that might be described as the highest class of commercial 
dian Royal 1925 and R All-American’ Aged . . ; 
Cow that year. She has @ S4-ib record -and a 08-day dairy cows—all registered Holsteins and proven profitable 
th | . . ° 5 
TT pees Pee Pe ae ia tar a producers—the kind that will make good as a strictly dairy 


proposition. Clean cattle, fully guaranteed, valuable 
as replacements for TB losses or as foundation ani- 
mals for purebred herds. 


A Sale of Wonderful Bulls 


Some of the greatest young bulls in the country have been con- 

signed, as well as several great proven sires. Many of them are. 
from 1000-lb. dams and all of them are bulls that are bred for pro- 

duction and type. Some choice show bulls among the number. 


Write today for illustrated circular 


Butter, 305 days at_4 yrs, 1197.47, Milk, 25083.70. R, E, HAEGER W. L. BAIRD. FRANCIS DARCEY 


Algonquin Ill. Waukesha, Wis. Watertown, Wis. 


Her dam is a 900-Ib. daughter of a 1257-lb. 11-year-old. 


US.NATIONAL SPRING SALE 


eee (America’s ‘Best Holsteins 


W L.Baird 
Francis Darcey 


Springers and Fresh Cows 
SMALL ACCREDITED HOLSTEIN HERD 


OFFERED AT PRIVATE SALE! HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


eae of partnership makes it necessary to offer one of our herds for sale. It COME and make your own choice 
includes 26 registered Holsteins,—8 cows, 5 to 7 years old; a 4-year-old; three 3-year- ‘ ; ; 
olds ; eight 2-year-olds; 4 yearlings; one heifer calf and one bull calf. The 8 cows and from’a wide selection of wire or 


one 3-year-old are bred to Sir Ormsby Skylark Pontiae Segis, a 37-lb., 1,199-lb. write for prices. 

grandson of Duchess Skylark Ormsby and King Segis Pontiac. The others are sired 

by ai fend bred to Sir Longfield Neeltje Segis, an excellent 30-lb. bull with good year 0. G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS, 
recor acking. Herd is accredited and free from abortion. This is an opportunity 

to buy what you want, one or a carload. Write or come to the farm. MILFORD MEADOWS 


Where long-distance records and high test counts 


Our daughters of King Bess Burke Ormsby 
(1164 butter) and Marathon Aaggie (1,250 
butter) are most all bred to 


SIR TRIUNE PANSY (1,317 Ibs.) 
= ea our erd First to freshen in January. You will be 
Yr pleased with this combination of type and pro- 


Bess With a “Sir Bess” Bull W. W. KINYON, Mer., LAKE MILLS, WIS. 
Ormsby We have for sale a few very good young bulls by Sir HOLSTEIN 


C. A. SCHROEDER & SONS WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


Bess or es Sir Bess daughters and by Creation. If 
you want breeding, type, and long time production we 

Fobes are sure one of them will suit you. Write us or come Bulls cf F emales 
to the farms. YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Abortion tested 


“ and T. B. free. First prize National Dairy 
HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co,) DOUSMAN, WIS. | Show, 36-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertje Ormsby 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Mer. Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Champions. . 


A clean herd under State Supervision. F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L.F. Murphy, Mer., PEEBLES, WIS. 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


sy 2 5 The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 
At the present time we take pleasure in announcing the fact that we Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 


Oy es have passed our third consecutive Agglutination (or blood test) with- RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

~hetrers or bulls out a single positive reactor in a herd of over 200 animals. Our herd is | S- W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 
do you consider _ also under Federal Supervision for T. B. 

their fréedom from IT PAYS TO BUY FROM CLEAN HERDS : Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 


4 ? 
abortion # We usually have something to sell. Write or wire your wants to vertisers and tell them you saw 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM, £.C. THOMPSON, Farm Mer, | WAUWATOSA, wis. | Ltbeix_ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


+ all LN Gea to A. F. GAFKE, ‘sear otarye ¢ 


March 25, 


NATIONAL 


Minnesota 
State Fair 
Grounds 
Minneapolis- 


125 HEAD 


Representng the “K POP, i) 
| P O M, ” “37th, ? “Ast, ” corp yiuy 
“prides ae “Piebe,” and other no 
strains of the great ORM fs 
family. 
For Further Information Wri 
MELIN-PETERSEN co. 
Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Blue Ribbon Grandson of K. P. OP P 


Three “line bred’ Ormsby Bess Burke bt 
ready for service, sired by King Piebe 8% 
and Marathon Fobes Ormsby, both gra 
of K. P. O. P.—from good yearly rec 
granddaughters of Sir P. O. M. 37th. G 
individuals—well grown and priced to sell. 


E. B. ADAMS & SONS ‘ 
*‘Adams Farm’’ Racine, W: 


arses HOLSTER 
ERAL TESTED a. 
BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COU! 
The county that furnished both Grand 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bi 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $1 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—o 
have some of the best blood but for, good 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds 
best bred grades to select from. 
Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. | 


> 
WAUKESHA 
“COUNTY 
WOLSTEINS/ 


Come to St. Croix County a1 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. — 
and grades of all breeds. One or é 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY D. 
EXCHANGE, f 
F, T. WILFORD, MGR., Hammoi 


males. Full time fieldman at your 


Write ae 
ARTHUR V. JENSEN, Field 


SHEBOYGAN CO. HOLSTEIN 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 


2 Good Sons of Count 
Homestead Segis 


FOR SALE at my HIGHLAND FARM ai 
GENEVA, WIS. Count you know is a som. 
great cow, May Walker Ollie Homestead 
born April 24, 1926 is from a 670 Ib. 
granddaughter of Little Gift of Spring Vi 
other, born July 7, 1926, is from an 859 Ib, 
of King Fan of Rock. Write today. 


JOHN H. ALCOCK, 3460 W. Adams St., chicago 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales As 0 


ean assist you in purchasing good, clean daity © 
Grade or pure-bred in any number yo isBy 


FERSON, W 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 361 


HOLSTEINS & Highball for Michigan ! 


— Producers of Cash ¢ Get in ahead of the Rush—the rush of spring work and the rush 


of Spring Buyers. Good PUREBREDS plentiful and reasonable 
in price. Our 15 County Sales Managers are waiting for you. 
They quote, you on what you want; they show you the purebreds 
free of charge whether you buy or not! What shall I tell ‘em 
poe ay J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


Holsteins stand supreme as butterfat producers. 
Holsteins in most instances are leaders in cow 
testing associations, both in individual and herd 

Write for Holstein records. Under official test the important records 
Literature and Facts for butterfat are all held by Holsteins. Their abil- 
ity to produce butterfat, milk and calves econom- 
ically, make them consistent producers of cash. 


KENT COUNT oP Modified Accredited Area. Six Cow Testing Associations prov- 
about 800 Holsteins, Inquiries for Purebred stuff solicited. 
JOHN C. BUTH, Sales Manager, R. No. 2, GRAND RAPIDS. 


SERRADELLA FARM Offers — 


SERRADELLA DUTCHLAND COPLAND 480221 — Born Nov. 4, 1925 
SIRE—Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver whose dam is Dutchland Colantha Denver, the 
best 86—1300 daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. 

DAM—Copland S S Echo; butter, 7 days, 2 years of age, 20.96; butter, 7 days, 4y 9m 
16d 28.56. 
Straight top, well built, ready for service bull, at a moderate price. 


SERRADELLA FARM, Federal Accredited Herd, OSCODA, MICH. 
SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 
PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS Winterthur Delaware RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 
? ’ 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Ge HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


230 E. Ohio St. . ¢ Association of America CHICAGO 
r Room 601 


FOR SALE 


The sire is closely related to Bess Johanna Ormsby (the only 4 
times 40-lb. cow) and the dam is a granddaughter of King of 
the Ormsbys (102 A. R. O. daughters). She made 18.56 Ibs. but- 
ter in 7 days at 24 years and is still under semi-official test, 
making 350 lbs. in 188 days. First check for $200 takes him. 


EAR TAG 3105 
Born June 24, 1926 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS HOME DAIRY Michi g an State H erds 
Healthy Holsteins eatiiied? Gein tos Waneeire PUNE BRED offer young bulls ready for service sired by BELL FARM KING 


pu are in the BY. for grade or registered Hol- HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MALE CALVES from. one q 4 “e ; aay 
ln from tested herds write us today. SiGuEih Locrenariwrannthd ‘old etree relecter taaken Missy SYLVIA, a show son of the famous 1113-lb. show cow, “White Susie. 


‘ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN \ ASSN. and gons of General Piebe 328266 H. Fg om of, the Tag No. 223 was born March 8, 1926. His dam is a 29.5-lb. Jr. 4-year-old 
> f ‘ richest bred sons of the well k « ba (OT Pe S q 1 , 
pe Dearborn, St Bie ROME ES el ldcagontiants’ Wate la thos past sole aeebone ren, on with a good year record. His three nearest dams average 950 Ibs. butter 


less than 553 first prizes. His five nearest dams, all ? 51: ilk i - 
have 1,200 Ibs. butter in 265 days. Also sons of and 24,515 Ibs. milk in a Vee 


Serviceable Bulls Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Lad 297377 H. B. Send for pedigree. 


fe have two young bulls ready for light MIC BH VGAIN «S/T Awl iE rH EB RiD-S 74 


Gs a dics Ik ceamdeon of Mota | BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Department B, Lansing, Mich. 
i Segis Walker and eee Pietertje Ftospect. O S | N 

Bsc: [HOLSTEIN | AMBASSADOR FOBES - Our Sr. Sire 
¢| Homestead, 25.19 lbs. butter, 440.3 lbs. 

eee Price $200. BUI | S Prac bia Ty is a proven sire with the very best type and 
Eee Born May 7, °26. Avery good, gb Nd ; i 4 Ys rebdanie: He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 


(ight, well bred calf priced at $150 to sell 
ae The hurd a as ete today. rs that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
|THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY Is O R S A L E. Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes 6th, 


two of the best daughters of 37th were his 


pis. Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT ILL. Peete 
~ EAR TAG 272—Born Aug. 29, 1926. iu sisters. 

| Marked half and half. Two nearest . , Sg sa- 
Jo You Look Ahead? dams average 32.27 lbs. His dam is We have for sale young sons of Ambassa 
SE ciivice ‘salection of Bull Calves. on hand a 27-Ib. cow with a 30-Ib. daughter. dor Fobes from 7 day and year record dams 
h will be ready for service before next winter. Hs 6g is by Sir seanauke Cee with good type and breeding. 

> prices NOW represent a handsome profit for lebe an rom a 37-lb.. cow. ¢ 

aig them. ‘The selection is greater. end, five $250.00. WRITE US.OR COME TO THE FARM 

ei gle County C. f edera upervision 

T Blood teste” EAR TAG 255—Born March 31, 1926, THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, ‘MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


nal brother to a 42-lb. cow. PRICE 


$250.00. 
YOUNG YOUNG BULLS | EAR TAG 273—Born July 1, 1926. Oo U R J U NIOR HERD SIRE 


Marked about half and_ half. 


ock RiverFaris Byaon Il! completing “record of 300, Ibs. Sire 
jockRiverfarms Breon II] Miia teresa FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 


CED au aa I epoeeet pole oF sets sire was the nee Champion at the 
able Ss bu ave some 1926 Mi sot: tate Fair s 
SISMMKoA fronthe old, priced richt. They by Sir Dey ih peas. satis has the best of type and productive breeding and 
1s ye a eedine or car bei you PCMn ae randdacehtanmolas ine Pe: y already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 
are from ams ia 2 ae . I 150.00. ; - a 
herd blood tested for abortion without a y a BAe a ae Boe me i : He mp King eee eat ae eae ates ae 
re tor. ct quickly if you need a bull. Pedi- se cena Segis, a granddaughter o ing Segis a 
af M. WOOD, Delavan, Ill. grees and further particulars sent on : has 4 records over 30 lbs. and 950 Ibs. butter ina 
| request. 4 Any, 
; year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
flalo Creek Farm Holsteins FEMCO FARMS | a eeunene - of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 
F. E. MURPHY CO. gee 
ar, fF BULL CALVES h i Z 
PUM tine from tested eS RC Box 336-B, BRECKENRIDGE, MINN. LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


ul from six to eleven months old. Some 
pied as low as $100.00.. Write for pedigrees 


i further information, Herd under federal Bull S of W orl d’ S Champion B reeding 


2 HAM. BROS., Arlington Heights, Ill. 2 Bull Calves pee 
Si Echo Plus Dixie, f 
VARWOOD FARM WE HAVE SF ONICELY MARKED. TYPY. sn Avon Pontize Rehorand De Kol Piseisert’ 


| One by a aceon of S. P. O. M. His dam made Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 
| OLSTEINS 19 Ibs. in 7 days, 550 lbs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
} The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’” His dam Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 


| YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE ee oe Milk, 33,464.70 Ibs. 
From Granddaughters of 


iene Omihs Sires rth et Capreton paLteae FARM Northfleld, Minn 
Pike Sc ete ee Citi Johann Ea 

P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. | J ——- SEND FOR LIST =— : 
BULL BORN SEPT. 23,26 | 2 °°ing°Peitentic meaceoes onmsey, | ff MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


0) of wh daughters has just broken tle World's 
%i CHevReR neo ter : “The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders’” 


Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Tbs. 
ot of a 24-Ib. two-year-old with 460 Ibs. of | butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 


m. He is sired by a good proven bull. He is Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
al it *4 white and a real individual. Send 1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 


fo . 0. M, tions of 1,000 Ib. dams. s 
RS BO, Mt. ached by two geneators am $250 — Dean Segis Bess Ormsby — $250 
| ELLWOOD &}NELSON {. L. SPAULDING. MGR., Warren, Minn. BORN AUGUST 26, 1926 
>| KALB ILLINOIS We offer this week, a nice straight typy bull calf, eight of whose fifteen near- 
est dams, average 1070 lbs. butter for their 305-day or yearly records. 
» SIRE—Dean Colantha Segis Ormsby, a richly bred Ormsby show bull of 
de Park Farm A GOOD BABY BULL soi-in. breeding 
Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- Ph leone I ses Bess Ormsby, with a junior two year old record of 552 lbs, 
i located at TION No. 346641, the Show son of Se A ie 
ts now located a OrmsbyoSensation: Damnof Calta ewone You will like this bull. Send for pedigree and photo, 
Pos Park " Illinois derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
sh our fully accredited herd of high-producing by’s. What more cou Ge eaire : 
ered Holsteins is headed b lendid f Born December 21st; about half white. 
ee a | | rr nseeeatien re Sons and Grandsons of Dutchland 


aisonable prices to local dairymen. < . 5 
JOHN A. CARROLL, Owner Bao en COLEGE FARMS,» Korii, Nek Creamelle Colantha Lad 


Address all communications to We have several excellent youngsters for sale, a very few 


HVE PARK FARM i WORTH, ILL. AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM near serviceable age. Most of them are from good record 


dams and many carry the blood of Grahamholm Colantha 
‘ BULL CALF born Jan. 9, 1927, very good : i ts ( 
| tre. Sire’s dam, 1,016 Ibs. butter in year, Beale Mera record daughter of “Dutch.” Write today 
hen buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to dam’s record 637 lbs. Accred. herd. Price $85. 4 


yo merchant or dealer—it helps us! B. A. NORRIS, ANOKA, MINN. | GRAHAMHOLM FARMS, D. G. Twentyman, Mgr., Rochester, Minn. 
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The rich 
pasturage of 
I | spring stimu- a 
@ lates sudden in- fe 
creased oe, 


production. But 
its benefits 
do not last. 


erpetuate the Seasons Gains _ 


Spring promises too much. It stimulates increased gains for a short time “How to Speed Farm Stock to Market” 3 o 


only. Soon, without the proper concentrates to supplement pasture, the ani- is the title ofa brand new book chat wil prove of sreatvahie ; 
uy Ss 9 ’ : to every one who buys, feedsand se. ogs, cattle and sheep. i —— 

mals begin to draw on their own bodies for nutriment. For no animal can tt emphasizes the fact thac skillful thareceig (th ae c. 

eat enough grass to produce lasting gain. important as skillful feeding. It shows how Linseed Meal a 


enables the feeder to market his live stock thirty to forty days 
earlier than otherwise, but is primarily a book of “pointers” ¥ 
on the best weights, the best time and the best place to buy . 2 
and sell. By all means get this book—and the others, too, if - 

you do not already have them. Bs 


ter use of other feeds. It produces that 
“bloom” so essential to success—either in 
everyday farm practice or in the show ring. 
And it pays the feeder as high as 100 per 
cent profit year after year under wide and 
varied conditions. It pays with all farm 


Later, when grass begins to get scanty or 
dry, the lack of sufficient concentrates is 
shown in the usual “summer slump” which 
heavy barn feeding in the fall fails to off- 
set; dairy cows in particular cannot be 


*Doll d Cents Results” 
brought back to normal milk flow. canard eidertas fp 


Linseed Meal perpetuates the beneficial ef- 
fects of pasturage. It is rich in protein. It 
is slightly laxative. It has certain other 
beneficial elements which help it make bet- 


Address Dept. T-3 ie 


LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRIPLE 
AY VALUE 


Pays As Hicu As 100% PROFIT 


animals—and with poultry. 
Let others tell you their stories of profit in 
feeding Linseed Meal—in the booklets de- 
scribed herewith. Write us for any or all 
of them. 


This book written bysuccessful dairy- 
men, feeders and breeders—practical 
men who have learned by the hard 
knocks of experience the “100% 
value” of Linseed Meal. 


‘How To Make Money 
With Linseed Meal” 


This book written by Prof. F.B. Mor- 
rison, author with W. A. Henry of 
the famous book, “Feeds and Feed- 

_ ing,’’ and Director of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin April 10, 1927 
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is McCORMICK-DEERING! 


Some of the points in 


McCORMICK - DEERING 


construction: 


. Ball Bearings 


Easy Turning 


. Slow Crank Speed 


Greater Capacity with Less Labor 
Long Life 


. Steady Running 

. Visible Oiling System 

. Improved Oiling 

. Easy Bowl Adjustment 

. Supply Can Locked in Position 

. Spun Metal Anti-Splash Supply Can 
. Improved Tinware 


Made in 5 sizes. Hand- 
operated or power driven. 


that it has ball bearings. In the old days the turning of the best machine 


“Cp Jia you invest in a cream separator let one thing be your guide: See 


was a man’s work—work requiring strength and endurance, day in, day 


out. That day is-past; the swing is all toward the easy-turning, durable, ball-bear- 
ing cream separator. In every state, in every county, the popularity of the machine 
equipped with ball bearings—McCormick-Deering Primrose—is advancing. The 
good news travels. 

McCormick-Deering brought in this great feature, by far the greatest improve- 
ment in separator design in recent years. Any woman can turn the McCormick- 
Deering Primrose with the greatest ease—the children can turn it easily too. 
Friction in the cream separator for the first time is reduced close to the vanishing 


point. And ball bearings keep the machine that way—plain bearings can never © 


be so satisfactory. 
Light-running durability is in keeping with McCormick-Deering quality and 
efficiency throughout. Years of steady service in every community testify to clean 


skimming, sanitation, easy cleaning, and a faultless splash lubrication system (posi- — 


tive, automatic, to every moving part). This machine comes to you to earn the 
money that pays for it—our 12 months’ payment plan will help. Don’t fail to have 
the McCormick-Deering Ball-Bearing Cream Separator demonstrated. And com- 
pare it with others. Sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Picwrtiohaicd) Chicago, Illinois 
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is a Money-Saver! 


Standard Oil Company 


4684b 
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THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


OLARINE saves machinery — repair 
bills—money. Polarine lubricates an 
engine completely and thoroughly. It 

reaches the most remote frictional surfaces. 
It covers every fast moving part with a 
protective film of oil. It stays on the job! 


Polarine means life to a tractor—a longer 
life and a smoother life. A tractor lubricated 
with Polarine works away powerfully — 
steadily — without interruption. 


Polarine keeps a tractor in good condition— 
always ready when you need it. Tractor 
power is more dependable than man power 
—if you take good care of your tractor. 


The engine of a tractor is a complicated 


mechanism that must have proper oil pro- 
tection. Polarine provides it! 


Polarine is one of the major products of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). There are 
different grades of Polarine especially made 
for different types of tractors. One of these 
grades is exactly right for your tractor. 


Polarine was produced by careful scientific 
work. Men of long experience and training in 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) studied 
farm lubricating problems on the farm. 
They developed an oil to meet farm needs. 


Polarine is the result—an oil which gives 
maximum lubricating efficiency at a mini- 
mum cost. Polarine is amoney-saver. 


To get Best Results—change your motor oil at frequent intervals. 
For correct grade consult chart at Any Standard Oil Service Station. 


(Indiana) 


» 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Announc ing 
JNEW 1927 


HESE brand-new De Laval Separators are now on displa 

by De Laval Agents. We invite all cream separator user 

to see and try them, for we are confident all who do so will agre 

that they are the best cream separators ever made. They ar 

the crowning achievement in nearly 50 years of separator manu 
facture and leadership. New features are: 


He 3. Turnable Supply Can. Thesupply can may be tum 
oy ed so that tinware and bowl may be put in place or remove 
C4 | } a without lifting the supply can from its position on the separa 
Ge neo OR tor. Every user will like this feature. | 

2. Easier Turning. For three years the De Laval exper 


ell 


3 i! ‘A sults of these tests are embodied in this new series, which bot 


A 


imental and engineering departments have been conducting ex 


tensive tests, to develop still easier turning separators. The fe 
is start and turn easier than any other machines of even les 
x aaa capacities. 


3. Oil Window. The new oil window enables you to se 
at all times the level and condition of the oil. It shows at 
glance whether or not the separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Floating Bowl. All new De Lavals have the wonderft 
“floating bowl,” now used in De Laval Separators with suc 
wonderful results. It is ‘self-balancing, runs smoothly withou 
vibration, with the least power and wear, skims cleaner an 
delivers a richer, smoother cream. 


Ask your ‘agent to show you a new De 


Laval. Try one side-by-side with any other. ; 

machine. Not one in a hundred who does The De Laval Separator Company 

so fails to choose the De Laval. Sold on 

easy terms. ‘Trade allowances made on old NEW YORK _. CHICAGO — ‘ SAN FRANCIS 
separators. 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale Street 


See and ire 
thenew~ 


DeLaval 


4 


ed at Fort Atkinson, 
as second class matter. 


Semi-monthly 


Three Years $1.00 
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!' UBERCULOSIS in cows is a 
| cause of tuberculosis in hu- 
| mans. It is necessary to re- 
‘te that because there are still 
lle, some of them pseudo-scien- 
| who deny it. And also while it 


lle generally have been told it 
jy times, human nature is prone 
rget. 
om every part of the world re- 
ts have come to us within the 
few months for facts con. 
mg the danger of milk 
| tuberculous cattle. In 
| places hearings are being 
‘on the protests of milk 
‘ucers or milk distributors 
‘ast the laws passed for the 
xction of human health; 
from the large number of 
ts from which requests for 
mation have come _ one 
tt be led to suspect that 
propaganda was being 
ed on to lower the bars 
ast tuberculous milch cows, 
‘pite of the fact that even 
the economic standpoint 
cculosis in cattle is a 
jege to our stock raisers, ir- 
ictive of its influence on 
an health. 
‘le danger of bovine tuber- 
is to man was greatly ex- 
‘rated by well-meaning but 
)nthusiastic workers; and 
ty-five years ago, just 
it the time when people 
| becoming accustomed to 
|new idea, like a thunder- 
out of a clear sky came the 
jouncement by the great 
| that tuberculosis in cows 
inot cause tuberculosis in 
Jans. 


|The Answer to Koch 

(eat and all as Koch was in 
= tubercalosis world, his 
‘ments were questioned and 
pually from all over the 
| came contradictory state- 
iS and evidence to dispute 
Mpressions, even from his 
land, Germany. The Ger- 
‘government had appointed 
/amission to study the ques- 
which reported that 25 per cent 
te cases in children studied by 
had derived their infection from 
{ e sources, 

Je British government also ap- 
led a commission to inquire into 
elationship, if any, between bo- 
(and human tuberculosis. After 
‘ing the question for nine years, 
) Yeported unanimously that, 
i the germs are not exactly alike, 


a : 
i? germ can and does cause dis- 


iy tuberculosis spreads to man 
(gh infected milk and meat. 

‘ch was answered by work done 
je state live stock sanitary board 
mnsylvania. Evidence was also 
ed by the Bureau of Animal 


in the other animal and that bo- | 
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DR. C. H. LOCHEAD, Mayo Hospital, Minnesota 


Industry in Washington, by the New 
York City laboratory; and as time 
has gone on, each year has brought 
word from many sources opposing 
Koch’s impressions. 

Some of the most brilliant and con- 
clusive work to prove the error of 
Koch’s statements was done by Fra- 
ser and Stiles. These observers had 


under their care many cases of sur- 


oe 
4 +)( BLANKETYy Weel — The 
Ss ) BLANK "ty a oS 


ii Nesey Yate 
|: 


There were 1,079, or 42.8 per cent, 
pulmonary cases, of which six were 
bovine. There were 1,437, or 57.4 
per cent, other forms of tuberculosis, 
of which 28 per cent were bovine. 


Tuberculosis in Children 


As is well known to the medical 
profession, pulmonary tuberculosis of 
bovine origin, especially among 
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SCENES FROM OUR NORTHERN TRAINING CAMPS OF THE AMERICAN AND NATIONAL 


LEAGUE FARMERS 


gical tuberculosis in children in the 
Royal Edinburgh Hospital for sick 
children. Fraser very carefully ex- 
amined the material obtained from 
the cases of surgical tuberculosis and 
determined whether it was due,to the 
human or bovine type. He proved 
that 62 per cent of a series of defi- 
nite bone and joint tuberculosis owed 
their origin to the bovine type of ba- 
cillus. 

An excellent summary has been 
made by Rosenau who reports that 
out of 2,527 cases of tuberculosis 
studied by several observers, 16.2 per 
cent were bovine. In people over 16 
years there were 2.9 per cent bovine; 
between 5 and 16 years 28.9 per 
cent; and under five, 32.4 per cent. 


adults, is, so far as proven by any in- 
vestigation, of extremely rare occur- 
rence. In non-pulmonary tuberculosis, 
especially among children, however, 
the facts are different. Fishberg says, 
“Under five years of age 61 per cent 
of cervical tuberculous adenitis, 58 
per cent of abdominal tuberculosis, 
and 66 per cent of generalized tu- 
berculosis and meningitis, which may 
be of alimentary origin, are caused 
by the bovine virus.’”’ Dr. A. Stanley 
Griffith, of London, has in a recent 
series of tests tabulated 1,068 cases 
of tuberculosis, finding 20.7 per cent 
showing bacilli of the bovine type. 
He found the percentage to be much 
larger among children under ten 
years of age. Of 221 children less 


Number 7 


BOVINE. TUBERCULOSIS IN HUMANS 


than five years old examined, 37.55 
per cent showed the animal germs. 
Of 312 children between five and ten 
years old examined, 29.45 per cent 
showed animal rather than human 
germs. Of the total of 1,068 tuber- 
cular children examined, 216 showed 
purely bovine.-tubercle bacilli, 847 
showed purely human tubercle ba- 
cilli, and the. remainder showed ba- 
cilli of both sorts. 

Studies of this subject by German 
and French authorities, while 
less recentjiire no: less conclu- 
sive. French tests have shown 

oe 33 per cent, and German 24 per 
cent of tubercular children: ex- 
amined, suffering from bovine 
infection. 

Chesley of Minnesota re- 
ports, “In children 23.8 per cent 
of generalized tuberculosis, 40 
per cent of tuberculosis of cer- 
vical glands, and 49 per cent of 
abdominal organs are due to in- 
fection with the bovine variety.” 

From such figures there can 
be no doubt that a considerable 
proportion of tuberculosis af- 
fecting children is of bovine ori- 
gin, more particularly those 
forms involving primarily the 
abdominal organs and the cer- 
vieal glands. Even in ado- 
lescents and adults so large a 
proportion of the cases investi- 
gated show the presence of ba- 
cilli of the bovine type as to in- 
icate that the same sources of 
infection are possible at other 
periods of life than childhood. 
The more deeply we go into the 
subject, the bovine side of the 
question comes to take a larger 
place especially in connection 
with surgical and abdominal tu. 
berculosis, not only in the child 
but also in the adult. Children, 
of course, are especially suscep- 
tible to. the disease and as a 
rule thé. younger the child. the 
greater, is: its susceptibility. 

There’ is: still some difference 
of opinion as.to the actual dan- 
ger—that is, the proportion of 
children who are actually in- 
fected by the bovine germ—but 
that it does occur is doubted by no 
one. It is not too much to say that 
there is no scientific man of any 
standing in any part of the world to- 
day who questions the transmissibili- 
ty of bovine tuberculosis to human 
beings. Bovine tuberculosis is un- 
doubtedly responsible for a large per- 
centage of non-pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis of childhood, which means that it 
is also responsible for -a large pers 
centage of tuberculous cripples, and 


it may so materially affect the health -~ 


of the children that they will be. 3é- 

riously handicapped througk6ut life. 

While bovine tuberculosis  disfig- 

ures, cripples, and handicaps hu- 
(Continued on page 412) 
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What I Am Trying To Do On My 


O discuss getting life on the 

farm, we must come to an un- 

derstanding of terms. What 
is life—human life? It is easy to 
understand the life of the lower ani- 
mals: enough to eat and a comforta- 
ble place to sleep. Physical comfort— 
this seems to be the total of life for 
the hog. Physical comfort is not the 
total of life to man. He has a com- 
plex nature; the aesthetic, social, and 
spiritual as well as the physical na- 
tures are to be considered. 

Our problem, then, as farmers is: 
How to secure time, means, and 
equipment for the development and 
enjoyment of this complex life. 
There are some conditions, in work- 
ing out this problem, peculiar to the 
farm. 

First, the farm cannot provide un- 
limited wealth to satisfy our longing 
for beauty. We cannot move moun- 
tains, create lakes, and build villas, 
nor can we revel in works of art. 
Neither can the farmer be released 
from service to gratify his aesthetic 
tastes. The farm family must devel- 
op their higher natures in and 
through their work and in their sur- 
roundings. They must learn to enjoy 
the simple pleasures and to utilize all 
nature. about them. The farm has 
many natural advantages that are 
free for the taking. The sweep of 
the landscape, the open sky, the for- 
est and field and stream, as well as 
all animate life, will lend themselves 
to our plans. 

It has always been a fixed purpose 
on our farm to so manage the work, 
secure conveniences, and develop the 
beautiful that we might get life on 
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To Get Life As Well As A Living 


W. J. DOUGAN, WISCONSIN 


the farm as well as a living. We are 
trying to develop the beautiful, first, 
by eliminating the ugly. A rusty, 
rotting old farm implement under 


sionally;.a day in which to scrap the 
unusable and to bury the worthless, 
or to get it out of sight. We try to 
conceal the unsightly by hedge or 
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MILKING TIME ON THE DOUGAN FARM 


the tree in the corner of the yard, or 
a few loose sticks and boards scat- 
tered about will mar an otherwise 
desirable scene. A lopping door will 
make the whole building look shabby. 
Every farm needs a junk day occa- 


THE HOME AND MILK HOUSE OF W. J. DOUGAN 


Decentralization of Industry Would Help Aciciaa 


AR-SEEING men of every gener- 
ation have issued warnings 
against concentration of indus- 

try and crowding people into small 
areas. Up to a certain extent, cen- 
tralization of industry is economical, 
but it is the judgment of many manu- 
facturers that it has been carried too 
far. 

In a recent address before the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
General G. E. Tripp, chairman of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, in part said: 

“Industry in this country is over- 
centralized. The day of the huge 
manufacturing plant and the crowded 
industrial city“is passing. The future 
will probably see much of our manu- 


~facturing done in small unit plants 


scattered throughout the rural dis- 

tricts. This will directly benefit the 

farmer in many different ways. 
“The farmer must pay high prices 


for the things he buys,” said General 


Tripp, “but because of these high 
costs he cannot sell his products with 
satisfactory profits in the world mar- 
kets where he must meet the compe- 
tition of other countries where costs 
are lower, and in his home market he 
as an individual is confronted as to 
the bulk of his products by highly effi- 
cient organizations whose’ guiding 
principle is to buy at the lowest price 
and to pass the benefits to the con- 
sumer. This is a natural and perfect- 
ly honest process, but to the farmer 
the picture is that most of our indus- 
tries are so well organized that they 
are passing the heaviest burden of so- 
ciety on to him. 


Industry’s Problem 


“On the other hand, consider a 
large industrial city which contains 
scores of factories and employs thou- 
sands of people. As these factories 
grow, congestion increases until a 
point is finally reached when new- 


building, or, if possible, change its 
face to beauty. 

The other way we are trying to 
develop the beautiful is by taking ad- 
vantage of natural beauties. I love 
wide, open yards studded with a few 


comers find it impossible to obtain 
satisfactory homes in the city itself 
except at prohibitive prices, and the 
transportation facilities from outlying 
points become intolerably overcrowd- 
ed. Wages, therefore, begin to in- 
crease, but without benefiting the 
wage earners because their expenses 
likewise increase. 

“Under these circumstances consid. 
erable economies for both industry 
and wage earner can be secured by 
establishing relatively small unit 
plants in the small towns of the ru- 
ral districts. Not only are new 
sources of labor thus opened up, but 
production costs can be reduced, cer- 
tain managerial difficulties can be 
minimized, and the workers can live 
comfortably and more inexpensively 
within easy reach of the plant. 


Decentralizing Now Going On 


“While labor conditions form the 
most important factor favoring de- 


higher tastes and to satisfy the 
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Phe | 


April 10, 192’ 
3 


arm 


majestic trees. I lay out the 
in order and keep the cornera@ 


field. There is one natural b 
that no place has a monopoly on; 
all can claim our canopy of f 
I have my dwelling so placed ir 
home site that there is an 
structed view of the sky fro 
rise to sunset. 
In the home we have an abu 
of light, some inexpensive art, 
and literature, ee withal, 
spirit. — 
Iam trying to a life on 
by conveniences to make the 
work lighter and more e 
such as running water, bat 
light, airy kitchen, electric ] 
electric dish-washer, etc. It 
back to our material proble 
have always to keep in mind t 
farm must pay a profit suffice: 
get some of the requisites of 
the farm family. - 
I try to cultivate social 
bringing guests of character a 
ture into the home, and by mi 
with my fellows in community 
The endeavor to cultivate these 
er nature reacts to ennoble the 0 
nary work. Some of the m 
alted moments of my life have 
while:.doing common tasks - 
farm and communing wi ( 
through the natural life. about, 
enjoying the beauties in God's 
al world. een 2 a 
May we farmers plan to gi 
on the farm and not be a Kin 
turning everything into gold. — 


centralization, others are also ii 
ential, such as the reduction in 
and taxes, nearness to sour 
raw material, and so on. T * 
standing example. of the operati 
these forces is the movement o 


ted with small industrial plants, an¢ 
it is not improbable that many of 1 


4 


plants, each devoted to the a i 
of certain standardized parts. 


Increasing the Farmer’s Earnin 
Capacity 


_ “Under present conditions _ 
farmer’s family usually has no alt 
native between working on the fe 
and going to the city, which mea 
that. either the family as a unit wil 
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FARMSTEAD OF LEO SENNER OF NORTH 
DAKOTA, ON A 1400-ACRE FARM OWNED 
BY J. B. SENNER FARM CO. 


A DEVICE 
TO KEEP 
FLIES AWAY 
FROM MILK 
STRAINER. 
WHEN THE 
STRAINER 
IS USED THE 
CLOTH IS 
LIFTED BY 
THE FOOT. 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY, 
MEDFORD, MINN. 


GOOD COWS IN A CLEAN, MODERN BARN 
HELP MAKE DAIRYING A PLEASURE 
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A GOOD MILK HOUSE IS ESSENTIAL IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF 
GOOD MILK 


A CONCRETE TANK WHERE 
MILK MAY BE COOLED 
QUICKLY 
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MR. BOER STANDING ON THE HIGH- 
WAY IN FRONT OF HIS HOME 


There is a canal between the road and 
the house. 


MAGINE, if you can,a 

dairy farm which is 

eight feet below sea 

level, entirely and per- 

manently in grass, 

worth $650 an acre. 

— This is the case of a 

farm which I visited this summer and 

which is not a freak farm. It is typi- 

cal of the intensive dairy section of 

the province’ of South Holland in the 

neighborhood of The Hague, chee 
and Utrecht. 

The farmer’s name is Willem Boer 
of Bodegraven, and he owns and op- 
erates 69 acres of land 
surrounded and bisected 
by ditches and canals. 
Most of his land is only 
about a foot above the 
level of the water in the 
ditches but somé of it is 
a little higher. Jh.must 
be understood that about 
40 per cent of the ‘King- 
dom of Holland—the 
western part bordering 
the North Sea and the 
Zuider Zee-—lies™ not 
more than three” feet 
above “thean sea «level 
and would be inundated 
if the sea broke. through 
the barrier of dunes and 
dykes. Some of this land 
is as much as_ sixteen 


A SEVERE. WINTER ON CLOVER SEEDINGS 


EPORTS are coming to the col- 
lege of thekilling of clover 
from, many portions of the 

state. The freezing and thawing 
weather during the middle of the sea- 
son and. this spring has had a very 
detrimental effect especially upon 
clover fields where the snow had been 
blown off, and many farmers will be 
disappointed this year in finding that 
although they had.a fairly good stand 
of clover last fall, it has winter-killed 
severely. The dairy farmers of Wis- 
consin rank among our best clover 
growers and it is nothing short of a 
calamity for them to lose their legu- 
minous hay. 


Those who do. not have alfalfa. 


fields should immediately begin think- 
ing about.getting’-a crop put in for 
leguminous hay* ag.they cannot afford 
to be withoutit. “No crop fits into 
this place bétter than the soy bean. 
Soy beans are becoming grown gen- 
erally throughout Wisconsin as a hay 
making crop. ‘Soy beans, when cut 
and cured properly, make a grade of 


Ss hay that is even more nutritious than 


‘clover hays and ranks almost equal 
with alfalfa. 

The following varieties are used 
from north to south in the state: 
Manchu, Black Eyebrow, and Ito San 


© 


A FEW OF THE 
HOLSTEINS ARE CALLED IN HOLLAND 


St MA hares te aT) A 
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HOW EUROPE FARMS 
A Holland Dairy Farmer 


HERBERT R. COX, NEW JERSEY 


feet below sea level, the water being 


removed by several series of pumps at, 


different. levels. 

Mr. Boer converts his milk into 
cheese. It would be more proper to 
say that Mrs. Boer does this, since 
she has charge of the cheese manu- 
facturing on the farm. The kind of 
cheese made is Gouda, a 45 per cent 
full cream cheese, one of the varieties 
which has made Holland famous. This 
cheese is sold under close government 
inspection and every piece made must 
bear a serial number so that it may 
be easily traced to its source in case 
it falls below the percentage of but- 
terfat or is deficient in other respects. 
At the time of my visit this farm was 
producing four cheeses a day of 35 
pounds each. The cheese is kept at 
home to ripen for a period of four 
weeks before it is taken to the cheese 
market at the village of Bodegraven. 

If you stand off and take a general 
view of this farm you will note that 
it is typically Dutch. Beyond it in all 
directions extend similar acres of ab- 
golutely level land in grass with wind- 
mills dotted here and there and with 
seattered trees along the canal and 


73 PURE-BRED FRIESIANS, AS 


ditch banks. Mr. Boer’s home is a 
large brick structure with a high, 
steep tile roof. In one corner of the 
farm is a small orchard of apple trees 
under indifferent care. The farmers 
here are dairy specialists and have no 
time for anything else. 

The machines that produce the 
milk on this farm are 39 head of cows. 
There are also 15 head of one-year- 
olds, 2 head not in calf two years old, 
16 calves, and 1 bull; a total of 73 
head, all registered Friesian Hol- 
steins and as nice a looking herd as 
you will see in many a day. We might 
add that this farm also carries 70 
sheep, 120 hogs, 20 chickens, and 2 
horses. When we state that the Boers 
have five children, all youngsters, we 
have completed the census of the 
farm. 

The general scheme of management 
is rather simple. The cattle and sheep 
are fed on the grass, both pasture and 
hay, together with purchased concen- 
trates. The whey from the cheese 
making is fed to the hogs. It is a sys- 
tem that is quite general in this part 
of Holland: To get all the work done 
on this farm requires the services of 


THIS FARM IS EIGHT FEET BELOW THE SEA 
AND IS AS LEVEL AS A FLOOR 


Dairy Farmers Should Try Soy Beans 


R. A. MOORE, 


in the southern half of the state and 
Pedigreed Blacks and Mandarins for 
the northern part of the state. 


Method of Planting Soy Beans 


When the farmer feels that his 
stand of clover is so damaged that it 
will not pay for him to grow it, he 
should immediately plow his field, 
prepare it nicely, and plant his soy 
beans about corn planting time. The 
planting can immediately follow corn 
planting to very good advantage as 
there is no real object in getting the 
soy beans into the ground before the 
soil has lost its winter chill. 
plow land, roll quite heavily; clay 
should be planked or corrugated roll- 
er run over the same so as to firm the 
soil. Soy beans can be planted with 
corn planter, or with a regular grain 
drill. When drilled in rows, from 
twenty-four to thirty inches apart, 
between the rows one can’ use the 
regular grain drill, stopping up the 
intervening holes so that the beans 
will drop the desired distance. When 
beans. are put in twenty-eight or 


Spring 


WISCONSIN 


thirty inches apart between the drill 
rows and dropped about two inches 
apart in the row, one bushel of soy 
beans will plant two acres. 

Soy beans are then cultivated the 
same as corn and they grow so rapid- 
ly that the broad leaves spread out 
over the rows and the field looks al- 
most as if it were a solid field of 
beans. Level cultivation is practiced 
so that the mower can be run over 
the land. Soy beans should be cut 
just after the little beans are begin- 
ning to develop. The stand is then 
in the best possible condition to make 
into hay. Many farmers have made 
the sad mistake of cutting soy beans 
too late in the season as the soy bean 
stems become woody and the pods 
had fully developed beans in them. 

The soy bean is not so very differ- 


ent than any other legume and we) 


know that clovers and alfalfa and 
many of our other legumes are cut 
when in full bloom. The soy bean is 
just a little past the blossoming stage 


when it can be cut to the best pos- - 


sible advantage. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Boer, three 7 


milking. 


, quantity, goes on the grass. 


~ hay the latter part of August. o1 


A GOUDA CHEESE MADE ON 
DUTCH DAIRY FARM 


year round hired by the da 
house servant who nels 


About 24 of the 69 acres are ¢ 
hay every year. After haying 
aftermath is pastured. Thee 


else is needed to fertilize the la 
Mr. Boer usually applies abo 
of a complete fertilizer every ke 
most of it to the area to. be 
hay. 
Mr. Boer is a true cow man, 
ing nearly six feet high in his w 
shoes, he took me 
pasture where th 
were being milked. 
ing from one to 
he would state the 7 
duction of each and 
her pedigree for gi 
tions back, all wit 
gleam of the entht 
in his eye. It w 
difficult for me to 
him here even with 
aid of a very 
interpreter. — 
The hogs cons 
important source 0! 
enue on the farm, © 
pigs are not raised 
are purchase 
young and sold — 
(Continued on page 421) 


Another factor that promp 
cut the soy beans somewha 
than has been advocated in 
is that the bean, in order 
properly for hay, must be cu 
hay curing weather. Where fa 
have left soy beans until the pod 
all filled out, it took them way 
the latter part of September 
the nights were cool and th 
were beginning to become sho 
the hay could not'be made it 
best possible way. Soy. beans us 
reach the proper stage for 


week in September. It is t en 
and warm and the hay can be 
made just as readily as clover 
Another method of planting s 
beans is to let them run the re 
width of the grain drill. This n 
six, seven, eight, or nine in 
whatever it happens to be « 
grain drill that the farmer happe 
have. Beans are dropped abo 
inches apart in the drill ro 
usually takes about a bush 
three pecks to two bushels — 
bean seed to plant an acre wh 
in in that way. Many prefer putti 
them in broadcast rather than 
them in the thirty-inch drill 
(Continued on page 422) 
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\ folks chase rainbows all 
their lives looking for pots of 
old but Mr. and Mrs. L. P. 
of Belmont County, Ohio, 
down the end of a rainbow 
ug out a pot of gold at the end 


. L. P. Bailey Company which 
epresents the material pot of 
| dug out by this hardy, pioneer 
uple is a unique institution in af- 
irs among American farmers. It 
presents a desire on the part of 
arents to keep their children near 
em; it also is a means whereby 
embers of the Bailey family may 
vest themselves and their savings 
_ home in a regular incorporat- 
| business if they so desire. 

The business of this concern 
to produce high quality 
‘ods and sell them direct to 
msumers or to them through 
tail grocery stores. The chief 
1ods produced are Jersey but- 
Yr, Hampshire pork products, 
age cheese, buttermilk, eggs, 
essed poultry, and vegetables. 
t us go back over half a cen- 
to the time when Mr. and Mrs. 
iley began nailing down the end of 


_ rainbow and follow the story 


rough. 
‘th 1871, when L. P. Bailey was 21 
bars old, he married Elizabeth Stan- 
mm who was 24 years old. Both 
ere born and reared in Belmont 
ounty. Love was just as blind then 
3 it is mow for the groom had to 
ad did borrow $65 with which to 
‘ ve his bride a glorious wedding trip. 
t the end of a week they returned. 
heir beginning cash capital was less 
lan nothing but their faith in each 
sher and in what the future held for 
em knew no bounds. 
In 1872 they rented a farm of 70 
‘yes for $150 cash rent. In 1873 
‘ey bought a farm of 115 acres and 
‘aid $7,500 cash for it, 
rough nearly all the 
ash belonged to farm- 
tr Me tor which the bor- 
owers agreed to pay 8 
ond 9 per cent interest. 
ja the next 6 years they 
arned something about 
he abuse of credit and 
hey also learned that a 
armer’s suspicions are 
asily aroused, especial- 
y if he has loaned one 
ioney. It was a battle 
> keep the money lend- 
* satisfied. 
| At the end of 6 years 
‘1 opportunity came to 
‘ell 50 acres of the land, 
neluding the Renines 
hyp an acre cash. They sold, 
y paid up their debts, but had no 
to live. 
They rented again, this time tack- 
ing 240 acres for an annual cash rent 
‘f $400 on a 5-year contract. The 
and was very thin and the buildings 
‘0 or on this farm. The owner would 
© nothing to improve these condi- 
‘ions. — With his own hands and the 
celp of one hired man, Mr. Bailey 
ouilt a pole stable large enough to 
“28 cows. He put in stanchions 
made a gutter behind the cows; 
made a loft overhead for hay and 
Iding. They stayed on this farm 
’ years and when they left, the own- 
ri , though he may have realized the 
alue of a good tenant, gave Mr. 
3ailey no compensation for improv- 
ng his property. 
The previous experience in 
varm— ownership told them 
hey were not ready to buy As 
‘arm. They rented again for. 
| wo ments. and then bought ~ 
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The Story of a Family That Pulled Together and Built 


a Successful Business 


the farm they were on. A deciding 
factor in buying this farm was a barn 
very much to the liking of Mr. Bailey 
who had, about this time, learned to 


on Quality Products 


She liked cows’ and 
ones had been 
It was such good 


it soon created a de- 


was best. 


from two common 
making butter. 
butter that 
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THE L. P. BAILEY FAMILY 


Top row, left to right: 


J. S. Bailey and wife, 


Lydia M.; Fred R..Bundy and wife, Clara 


(Bailey) Bundy; O. J. Bailey; Laura E. and Alva C. Bailey. Bottom row, left to right: Clarence 


R. Patten and wife, Anna (Bailey) Patten; L. 


Lillian M. Bailey and husband, E. M. Bailey. 


appreciate the dairy cow. This barn, 
while not built to house dairy cattle, 
could be converted handily to serve 
this purpose. It was the talk of the 
countryside when built. This farm is 
now the home of The L. P. Bailey 
Company. 

Mr. Bailey became interested in the 
dairy cow more through the persua- 


P. Bailey and wife, Elizabeth Stanton Bailey ; 


mand beyond the supply. In 1881— 
ten years after they were married— 
the first print butter that entered the 
Pittsburg market was from Mrs. Bail- 
ey’s churn. It sold as “Bailey’s Best” 
for 35 cents a pound on yearly con- 
tract. The Jersey cows were just 
what she wanted. 


By accident Mr. Bailey got some 


THE FARMSTEAD OF THE L. P. BAILEY COMPANY 


sion of his wife than by any choice 
of his own. During the time they 
were moving about from one farm to 
another and paying cash rent, Mr. 
Bailey found it necessary to. supple- 
ment the farm income. In 1878 he 
became the owner of a threshing ma- 
chine and operated it successfully for 
2 years after which he traded it for a 
pure-bred Jersey 
bull, a cow, and a 
heifer. Mrs. Bailey 
had also been sup- 
plementing the cash 
income and she 
finally convinced 4 
her husband f //j 
that her way | { 


grade Jerseys. Needless to say that 
this also pleased his wife. She con- 
tinued to make more “Bailey’s Best” 
butter. Her. husband became inter- 
ested in pure-breds. In fact he had 
become quite fully convinced that 
the dairy cow offered greater possi- 
bilities than running a threshing ma- 
chine. Furthermore, he became con- 
vinced his wife could make good butter. 

In 1887 Mr. Bailey took a 20-lb. 
tub of Bailey’s Best 
butter to the Madison 
Square Garden, N. Y., 


a 
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“BAILEY’S BEST” FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Pie ts P. BAILEY COMPANY 


Dairy Exposition. There were 200 en- 
tries in the class. He stayed 5 days 
asking questions all the while but not 
once saying he was an exhibitor. The 
Bailey entry won third and a cash 
prize of $30 which amount was dupli- 
cated by the Vermont Farm Machin- 
ery Company because Mrs. Bailey 
had used a Cooley Creamer manufac- 
tured by this company. 

Since then many samples of milk, 
cream, and butter have been entered 
in national competition. It is said 
that this farm has won more prizes on 
dairy products at national and state 
dairy shows than any farm in the 
United States. For example, in 

1914 a sample of cream won sec- 

ond place at San Francisco in a 
class of 2,500 entries. At the 
National Dairy Show held at 
Columbus, O., in 1917, a sam- 
ple of cream scored 98.5 and 
had a bacterial count of 100 
per ¢. ¢. 
Mr. and Mrs... Bailey have 
not built this splendid business 
alone. Four sons and _ two 
daughters have all had a part in 
the development. The business has 
been built on the principle of pro- 
ducing a. product: just a little bet- 
ter than any one else was produc- 
ing it. The family members have all 
pulled together. With'team work and 
quality products the business has 
prospered. 

Like: all parents Mr. and Mrs. 
ailey desired to keep their children 
near them. To do this a company 
was incorporated in 1924 and capital- 
ized for $150,000. The paid up capi- 
tal is now $80,000. The stock is all 
owned by members of the Bailey 
family. 

At the time of incorporation Mr. 
Bailey gave each of his six children 
$500 and each of his 24 grandchil- 
dren $100 in stock certificates of the 

company. The oldest 
son, E. M. Bailey, put 
in $17,000 in the stock 
to help finance the busi- 
ness though he is not 
actively engaged in it. 
' He is retained on the 
board of directors, how- 
ever, for his wise coun- 

sel in business affairs. 

The oldest son, E. M. 

Bailey, is a milk distrib- 

utor and manufacturer 

of ice cream in Pitts- 
burg. Besides this he is 
president of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Federation, 
president of the Pitts- 
burg Dairy Council, and 
vice-president of the 
National Dairy Products Company. 
The second son, -O. J. Bailey, 
owns and operates a farm near the 
company farm. He: spends consid- 
erable of his time in local and 
state farm bureau affairs, represent- 
ing his state as a voting delegate 
at the last, annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Anna (Bailey) Patten and Clara 
(Bailey) Bundy, the two daughters, 
live in the community and their hus- 
bands are on the board of directors. 
A. C. Bailey is general manager of 
the home farm or of the producing 
part of the company’s business. J. 
S. Bailey, the youngest son, is man- 
ager of the manufacturing and 
sales part of the business. 
Much of the work is now done by 
the grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. 7” 
~ L. P. Bailey. They receive 
wages and m burr stock 
when they have Soret money 
to do.'so. While it is’ “made 
(Continued on page 422) 
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: If you want extra traction ; 

and Jon tread wear in addi- : 
? tion to balloon tire comfort, : 
i be sure you get this quiet- : 
‘ running new-type Goodyear : 
: All-Weather Tread : 


Costly NOT to Have 


When it comes to the lowest pos- 


sible mileage cost, a good tire 1s 
only half the battle. 


The other half is the servace per- 
formed for you by your local 


Goodyear dealer. 


He makes sure the tire you buy is 
the right size and type for your car. 
He mounts it on the rim for you. 
He fills it with air. 


Durin 


the whole life of that tire 


he is pledged to help you give it 
the care it should have to deliver 
the maximum results. 


This service cuts 


down your tire 


bills. It saves you money. It is some- 
thing mighty costly zor to have. 


It is part and parcel of the Good- 
year policy: to buald the greatest pos- 
sible value into Goodyear products, and 
to provide facilities so that the user can 
get all this inbuilt value out. 


etn ee eee ann ns = ese n nee nns es ecmeaaeenenducnsenscsccsoney 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 


year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


The eggs then hatch 


The Silo and the Com Borg 


OW the silo can be used to com- 
bat the European corn borer, 
analyzing the cost of producing 

silage, and methods of reducing the’ 
cost of filling a silo were discussed at 
the National Silo Conference at 
Chicago on November 30 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1926. 

Its value as a means of fighting the 
corn borer and the work done by the 
federal government in eradicating the 
pest were discussed by L. H. Worth- 
ley of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The pest’s life history is roughly 
as follows: During the winter it is in 
a worm stage. About April 15 it be- 
comes active and in May it enters 
the pupal stage. About July 7, it be- 


comes a moth, when it lays eggs. ° 


(Each moth lays approximately 350.) 
into worms 
which feed on the leaves and the tas- 
sels of corn, and then eat their way 
into the stalk under the tassel. They 
continue working downward until the 
second frost, when they are within 
one or two inches of the ground. 


If the stalks are left in the field, 
the farmer provides winter quarters 
for the worm. The most practicable 
way for him to fight this menace, if 
it is a local evil, is to cut his corn- 


stalks an inch or two above the 
ground and to make ensilage of 
them. The resulting fermentation 


kills these worms and thereby helps 
destroy the pest. 


During the discussion, Dean G. I. 
Christie of Purdue University said, 
“The borer can be eliminated. If it 
multiplies, it will increase the cost of 
growing corn from 10 to 15 cents a 
bushel.” 


Regarding filling costs: Professor 
F. W. Duffee of the University of 
Wisconsin stated that the average 
filling cost on 282 farms in South- 
east Wisconsin was $2.06 per ton. 
This figure represents approximately 
40 per cent of the cost of silage, and 
includes such items as silo deprecia- 
tion and repairs, ensilage cutter de- 
preciation, and interest on silo and 
equipment. 

Of this cost, 58 cents went for man 
labor and 46 for machinery. Both 
these items showed wide variation on 


STATUE TO A GUERNSEY COW 


A creamery company in Los Angeles has just completed this large life size statu 
cow which has been set up on a prominent highway entering the city. The statu 
primarily for advertising pure certified milk and also to create a wider use of 
The sculptor used a real cow for a model in his studio while preparing the origi 


this statue. 


Other statues will be erected along the important highways of the di 
At last the faithful cow will have a statue in her honor and thousands of people 
remember that life would be very much hampered without bossy to furnish them 
their daily supply of milk.—WILLARD D. MorGAn. 
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the farms studied. Man labor ha 
low cost of 27 cents and a high of 9 
cents, while machinery charges - 
from 31 to 88 cents. A a 
One step recommended by P 
sor Duffee to lower costs is the ht 
ing of larger silos, since the n 
ber of men on a crew is usually 4] 
same on all sized silos. A 150-ton si 
he says, is usually filled at a 
50 cents per ton less than 
silo. By building the silo fror 
to six feet higher, it will not 
sary to have a man inside to 
down the ensilage, since if the 
one is filled to the top, the p: 
can be taken care of by natur: 
tling without reduction in cay 
By this simple method the 
one man’s labor is eliminated, 
On the farms from which t 
of filling silos was studied, 
found that 10.6 per cent of t 
expense went for silo dep: 
and repairs. As this was an 
it is probable that this figure 
greatly between farms. I 
words, the item of repairs an 
ciation may be a highly impor 
one, or it may be minimized. §& 
construction with good materia 
materially decrease the deprec 
rate and minimize the repair bi 
It is very often possible, 
clared, to cut down the numb 
men on the machine. A skillfu 
ning of the work often make 
ing possible here. Another metho 
saving which he suggested co1 
in having a slanted feed table ; 
cutter so that the corn could 
down by the action of gravity. 
The conference led to the 
value of ensilage. While no 
feed is in itself all-sufficient, e1 
should form a part of all ' 
rations. Roughly, there are si 
jor considerations in selecting { 
Economy, balance, succulence, 
atability, bulk, and variety. En 
ranks high in economy, su 
palatability, and bulk. It sa 
per cent of the corn crop tha 
otherwise be lost in the field. TI 
manure, it returns many of th 
ural elements of the soil. 


Chevrolet is the world’s most popular 
gear-shift truck because it offers, at 
amazingly low prices, scores of quality 
features not found on any other haul- 
' age unit in the low price field. 


These all contribute to the modern 
design which has made Chevrolet 
‘Trucks famous the world over for de- 
pendable, economical transportation, 
slow depreciation, handling ease and 
driving comfort. Included in the list 
are numerous recent mechanical im- 
provements of the utmost importance, 
such as—AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner to protect the motor from ex- 
cessive wear and to maintain at its 
peak efficiency the smooth, effortless 
power for which Chevrolet’s motor 
has long been famous. 


Other new features are an improved 
transmission and new gear-shift lever; 
a new and more conveniently located 
emergency brake; crowned fenders; 
_ a new radiator of greater cooling ca- 
pacity; a new 17-inch steering wheel 


| Stake Body “O80 


onthe $495 Chassis 


— 
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Quality Features of the world’s 
most popular gear-shift truck/ 


—and even bullet-type headlamps 
have been added to give a distinctive 
touch of smartness. 


These are but a few of the many new 
quality features offered you in Chev- 
rolet Trucks—in additiontothe 6-inch 
channel steel frame, super-rugged rear 
axle, oversize brakes, semic-elliptic 
springs set parallel to the load, and 
numerous other examples of truck- 
type construction that long ago swept 
Chevrolet to unrivalled sales leader- 
ship in the field of gear-shift trucks. 


If you want the utmost in commercial 
transportation combined with true 
economy, see the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. Have him show you why 
Chevrolet Trucks have beenthechoice 
of so many thousands of buyers— 
from men who operate only a single 
unit, to large companies which main- 
tain huge fleets. Have him give youa 
trial load demonstration—have him 
prove the advantages of buying a 
Chevrolet Truck! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, IMICH. Division of General Motors Corporation 


1-Ton Truck 7 5 5 


Panel Body 


¥-Ton Truck $ 3 9 5 


Gad Chaar O 10 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


In addition to these low prices, Chevrolet’s delivered prices 
include thellowest'handling and financing charges available, 
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The rugge 
abundant etrength and stamina for the 
_ heaviest haulage duty—giving faultless 
rMance under every condition. 


d Chevrolet rear axle possesses 


The instrument panel is conven- 
iently located andis complete with 
speedometer, oil gauge, ammeter. 
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fer Economical Transportation 
a 
CHEVROLET 


ee ____! 


1-Ton Truck complete $ 
with Stake Body 6 8 Q) 


f..0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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The Famous Chevrolet 
valve-in- head motor has 
been made even more de- 
pendable--with even great- 
er operating economy. 


A new AC Air 
Cleaner prevents 
dirt and grit getting 
inside the motor— 
assuring longer life. 


A modern, 3-speed 
transmission pro- 
vides proper gear 
ratiosformaximum 
power under every 
condition. 


The new AC Oil 
Filter removes all 
foreign particles 
from the crankcase 
oil—providing for 
fewer oil changse 
and longer engine 
life. 


Modern Vacuum 
tank assures con- 
stant supply of 
gasoline to the 
carburetor on 
every grade. 


Ahusky, 6” channel steel frame is a 
contributing factor to the long life and 
faultless performance of Chevrolet 
Trucks. 


Heavy, extra-leaved semi-elliptic springs— 


setparalleltotheframe—effectivelycushion 
the load and chassis against road shocks, 
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Whatever you build 
build FIRESAFE! 


Firesafety is the biggest value you can build into any 
farm home or building. Sheetrock, the fireproof wall- 
board, provides that safety-value in walls and ceilings. 


And Sheetrock does that easily and at low cost. 


AUOUEUOUEUQE ANEURIN 
FIREPROOF . . INSULATING . . VERMINPROOF . . NON- 
WARPING . . TIME-TESTED . . TAKING ANY DECORA- 
TION . . EASY TO PUT UP AND PUT UP TO STAY 
MMMM MMMM 


Sheetrock is made from pure gypsum, % inch thick, 
specially surfaced, and made with the USG patented 
folding edge for nailing strength. 


It will not burn, and therefore provides maximum 
protection where fire so often originates, in the work 
buildings of the farm. 


Where you want decorative results —in your home 
—Sheetrock with the U SG reinforced joint system 
that seals and conceals all joints, provides smooth, 
flat surfaces that take wallpaper, paint, or Textone, 
the plastic paint. 


You can always tell Sheetrock by the USG Sheet- 
rock brand on the back of every sheet, with the 
Underwriters’ stamp of approval. Made only by the 
United States Gypsum Company. Your local dealer 
has it in stock or can get it for you promptly from 
our nearest mill. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 49, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


HEETROCK 


FIREPROOF...INSULATING &¢8-U:S. Pat. Of. 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 49, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 


| Cutting Labor Costs 


J. HOWARD CLIFFE, PENNSYLVANIA o 


NOTE an inquiry requesting in- 

formation regarding labor-saving 

methods, particularly in haymak- 
ing and silo filling. I would heartily 
second this request for I have noted 
that many short cuts are used in one 
section which are totally unknown in 
another. 

Regarding the silage harvester-cut- 
ter, I would say that one of my 
friends who has a half dozen silos to 
fill uses one and is well pleased with 
it. The cost of the machine (about 
$700) is too high for the man with 
only one or two silos. I am, how- 
ever, convinced that when one of the 
big machinery companies puts out a 
machine of this sort, operating from 
the power drive of the tractor and 
priced under $500, that it will sell 
like hot cakes. 

A method which we used last year 
to fill our 10x45 silo requires a mini- 
mum of labor, as it can be worked in- 
termittently by two men and a boy, 


or continuously by five men and a 
boy. The equipment needed consists 
of tractor, corn binder, three low flat 
wagons, silage cutter, and two horses. 
The tractor is used in the field to 
draw the binder and wagon. A wag- 
on tongue is hooked to one side of 
the tractor drawbar, and the corn 
binder to the other side of the trac- 
tor drawbar, using in the binder a 
stub tongue of such length that the 
bundles are discharged against the 
front corner of the wagon. Two men 
are on the wagon. They take turns 
in catching the bundles and piling 
them on the wagon. Very large 
loads can be easily put on. 

When the wagons are all filled, 
the tractor takes two of them and 
the team one, and brings them in to 
be cut. This makes a short half 
day’s work and the silage will mount 
about a foot to the load. No one was 
in the silo, but at noon and night the 
silage was levelled off and tramped a 
little around the edges. No spoilage 
has resulted. Of course the last 
three or four feet were levelled and 
tramped well as filled. The advan- 
tages of this system are: 

1. Minimum crew of five men. 

2. Minimum horses. 

8. Two men load a wagon faster 
than three men can load when pick- 
ing up from the ground. 

4. The corn is loaded as cut and 
does not lie on the ground to wither 
in the sun for several hours. | This is 
important when the corn is becom- 
ing rather dry for ensiling. 

5. The labor of loading is vastly 
lighter than when the loader is on 
the ground, stooping to pick up the 
heavy bundles and then stumbling 


TRACTOR HAULING BINDER AND LOW DOWN WAGON 
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over the stubs to carry them to, 
wagon. : 

The disadvantages are: 

1. The work proceeds slowly 
so small a crew. 

2. The tractor must be lin 
anew to the cutter each i‘ 
wagons come in. 

3. The outfit in the field 
wide turning radius. It will 
toward the wagon as sharply a: 
wagon wheels will permit, but to t 
toward the binder, the wagon 
be dropped back by two or 
feet by a short piece of cha 
that the binder can swing 
in front of it without hi 
and even then the turning rad 
large. For this reason, the way 
begin a field is to cut a co 
rows through the middle by 
and sufficient turning space a 
ends, and then turn toward the 
on each time, gradually workin 
field out from the middle and 
ing idle at the ends. A 1 
field will make a load to the ro 
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(varying of course with size of 
and size of wagon) and —— is 
desirable. 

In regard to the second matt er- 
haying—I would recommend the 1 
of a modern windrow loader. 
draft is very much lighter than 
the old push-bar types, and ee 


delivered to the wagon. 
When mowing away, there i is 
vice for distributing the hay i 
mow which I have used for two 
and can recommend. The p: 
is this: When the fork or harp 
set ready to take up a bunch of 
a spear or “needle” with a rop 
tached is thrust down throug’ 
bunch and anchored in the hay 1 
maining on the wagon. Thus wh 
the bunch of hay goes up, this 
is threaded vertically throug 
middle of the bunch and is 
and snubbed around a hook 
side of the mow. Then whe 
forkful is released, instead of 
straight down on the middle of 
mow, it slides down the rope over 
one side. But little hand forking 
necessary, and one man in the 
is sufficient. The hard center 


LOADING SILAGE CORN ON FA 
OF J. H. CLIFFE, PENNSYLVA 


ssw under the track is done away 
yth, but the sides are packed tight- 
¢ The device is especially helpful 
ji a wide mow. It does not work 
ll with very short, slippery hay, as 
4's will fall apart instead of sliding 
qwn the rope. In heavy, tangled 
jy, however, it saves a_ great 
,ount of heaving and pulling in the 
yw, and will actually pack more 
y in a given mow, as we have 
and later when we came to bale it 


t. 

The accompanying illustrations 
ye some idea of the hook-up which 
have recommended and _ indicate 
w little lifting and carrying of 
ndles is necessary. A little cau- 
jus experimentation will show how 
hook up these machines as closely 
possible without chafing or strik- 
x each other. The method is too 
mple not to have been discovered 
I others than myself, but it does 
it seem to be generally known 
ven where corn binders are com- 
‘only used. 


4n Advanced Register for 
Le Milk Goats 


Hoarp’s DAiRYMAN:—The Ameri- 
n Milk Goat Record Association 
‘is recently adopted requirements for 
3 Advanced Register equivalent to 
jose enforced by the dairy cattle 
‘eeds. Hitherto any registered doe 
at gave a certain minimum amount 
one month could be admitted. Now, 
/e must show a yield of a minimum 
| 1500 pounds during ten consecutive 
onths or, as an alternative, 52% 
vunds butterfat. Under the old rules, 
‘e month’s yield was computed on 
ke basis of the result of four days’ 
jiking (not consecutive). Now, the 
‘tual yield for ten months, as shown 
+ the owner’s daily record of every 
ilking, and checked by the official 
‘pervisor each month, determines 
Imittance to A. R. and is entered on 
‘e certificate given, together with 
je amount of butterfat produced. 
|Lack of confidence in the claims of 
yoduction made by breeders of milk 
»ats has been a serious drawback to 
be progress of the industry. It will 
yw be possible for records to be of- 
red that are authenticated in the 
sme way as those of dairy cattle. 
hat section of the public intelligent- 
i interested in live stock will have 
liable data on which to base their 
idgment of the efficiency of the milk 
at as a producer of milk. Those 
jpkting for breeding stock will be 
yle to locate the best strains by 
judying the records. The conscien- 
us and painstaking breeder will be 
couraged to persevere when pro- 
‘ected from the competition of those 
ho are turning out scrub pure-breds 
\ rapidly as possible, and foisting 
sem on the public by misleading ad- 
ortising. 
‘While this Advanced Register con- 
rms in general to those maintained 
7 the various breeds of dairy cattle, 
iere are some significant differences. 
_ dual standard, making it possible 
ur a breeder to select either quanti- 
’ of milk or amount of butterfat as 
“S way into the A. R., is necessary 
2cause both Swiss and Nubian goats 
ust be considered. The heavy milk- 
'& Swiss breeds give milk much low- 
in butterfat than that of the Nu- 
ans. If the Holsteins and Jerseys 
ere in the same record association, 
e situation would be a parallel one. 
Nubian doe giving 7% milk would 
% in on an annual yield of 750 
yunds, while a Saanen in the same 
ass would require 1,500 pounds of 
2% milk. This ratio may not be 
jie one ultimately used when suffi- 
ent data accumulate to enable one 
) test it thoroughly. 
Any daughter of a registered sire 


| 
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may be registered in the A. M. G. R. 
A., and consequently be eligible to the 
A. R., if she can meet the require- 
ments. It matters not who or what 
her dam was, scrub or Angora, she is 
listed as a member of the breed her 
sire belongs to and will be rated 
higher in the A. R. than any pure- 
bred of the same age that does not 
give an equal amount of milk or but- 
terfat. This would seem sufficiently 
democratic but the door is opened still 
wider by the admission to registry of 
the male offspring of the fifth cross 
of a pure-bred sire and an unregis- 
tered doe as an “American Pure- 
bred.” Distinctions of breeds and 
grades are made quite clear in all pa- 
pers and literature sent out but there 
is some danger of confusion in the 
minds of those who think of “regis- 
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tered stock” as an expression mean- 
ing the same as “pure-bred.” 
California. GEO, CAMPBELL. 


Use of Milk Powder 
Increases 


Milk powder and condensed milk 
are replacing whole milk and evap- 
orated milk in the manufacture of 
confectionery, ice cream, and bakery 
products, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. The reason for the shift is 
that the concentrated products are 
easier to transport and store. 

Figures collected by the bureau 
show that 66 manufacturers of milk 
chocolate used 171,542,708 Ibs. of 
whole milk last year. as against 228,- 
821,543 Ibs. used by 61 manufactur- 
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ers in 1925. The quantity of evap- 
orated milk used to manufacture 
milk chocolate last year was 2,912,- 
639 Ibs. against 3,037,669 Ibs. in 
1925, and of skimmilk 26,689 Ibs. 
against 6,168,287 lbs. 

Consumption of milk powders, on 
the other hand, shows an increase. 
The 65 manufacturers used 6,652,127 
Ibs. of whole milk powder last year, 
as against 4,396,231 lbs. used by 61 
firms in 1925; of condensed milk 
there was used 5,499,095 lbs. against 
4,369,769 lbs., and skimmilk powder 
3,270,577 lbs. against 1,437,810 Ibs. 

The consumption of all products 
reduced to the common equivalent of 
whole milk used in the manufacture 
of milk chocolate last year shows a 
decrease of about 10 per cent under 
1925. 


necessity. 


modern stock farm. 


Gr THE stock farm, a dependable 
water system is more than a con- 
venience. It is a time-and-labor-saving 


When you have a D-L Water System, 
you turn a faucet and you know you are 
going to get a strong, steady flow of 
water any time of day or night. 
Water Systems give you the kind of 
reliable service that is demanded on the 


D-L Water Systems 
Low in Price 


D-L Water Systems are designed and 
built to give years of service—without 
repairs, without attention and without 


400 gallons 
per hour— 
every hour 


Save time-—save work — 
with a dependable , 


iS 


WATER SYSTEM . 
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interruption. 


D-L 


Mail the coupon below for more 
specific information. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. E-114, DAYTON, OHIO 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Dept. E-114, Dayton, Ohio Pinca ee 
I would like to know more about 
D-L Water Systems. Please send Address... 


me the booklet, ‘‘Water.”’ 


They are available for 
use with either central station or farm 
electric plant current. Capacities range 
from 200 to 400 gallons per hour cap- 
acity and they are priced as low as $83, 
f.o.b. Dayton. 


Product of General Motors 


D-L Water Systems are built by the 
makers of the famous Delco-Light 
electric plants. 
General Motors, with all that that 
means in conscientious design and con- 
struction. Like all products of General 
Motors, D-L Water Systems may be 
bought on the convenient General 
Motors plan of deferred payments. 
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Both are products of 


WISE breeding of dairy cows means to so direct 
the currents of heredity by a union of male and 
female as to constantly increase the dairy power 
and productiveness of each generation of cows. In 
other words, we must aim to make the heifer a 
better cow than, her mother. We must breed to 
strengthen and enlarge the dairy current. 


THE question is sometimes asked whether cows 
with yearly records made in a cow testing asso- 
ciation will sell for more than those of good type 
and without records. 

According to a recent quotation, best grade 
springers with records are selling for $130 to 
$170, and best grade springers without records 
from $100 to $135. Cows with records average 
at least $150 apiece and those without records 
about $120. 


Dr. H. C. Sherman of Columbia University re- 
cently stated that there could be an almost un- 
limited extension of the dairy industry in this 
country. Investigations, he said, show that the 
full allowance of a quart of milk a day is needed 
for the development of children up to the age of 
15. He also stated that milk is just as important 
to the vigor and resistance of the adult as it is to 
the child. He recommends a quart of milk a day 
for every child and a pint for every adult. 

In sections of this country where little or no 
fluid milk is consumed, there is opportunity to de- 
velop a dairy industry of sufficient size to pro- 
vide consumers with the dairy products they need. 
This will require an educational campaign to get 
the consumer to use the required amount of milk. 
If this were done the production of dairy products 
could be materially increased without causing an 
overproduction and a break in the present prices. 


A DAIRY FARM STATEMENT 


We would call our readers’ attention to a letter 
we are publishing on another page under the 
above title. It may be that Mr. Charles was un- 
usually fortunate, but it is interesting to knew 
that a man with no unusual markets, but with a 
good producing herd, can make a labor income of 
nearly three thousand dollars. And this was done 
despite the fact he credits his farm with only $332 
for rent and food supplied by the farm. Many 
a: city laborer would be happy if rent, milk, pota- 
toes, and green vegetables cost no more than this. 

But our particular reason for calling attention 
to this report of farm income and expense is to 
ask others to send in similar reports of their 
farms. For the three best prepared reports, not 
highest profits shown, we will pay five dollars 
each. The name of the person sending the report 
will be withheld from publication if desired. We 
will also pay three dollars each for such other re- 
ports as we deem worthy and find space available 
for publication. 


THE CORN BORER 


The corn borer is threatening the corn crop and 
has already done enough damage to show what it 
is capable of doing if permitted to have its way. 
Congress has made an appropriation of $10,000,000 
to destroy it and plans for battle are being laid. 
Just how difficult it will be to subdue this insect is 
problematical. We are sure its destruction will be 
accomplished, but just how and when we would not 
care to venture an opinion. The job at present 
seems large and puzzling, but it will be done. 

__ We remember the chinch bug and its destruction 
to wheat, corn, and other crops. It seemed for a 
spell nothing could be done to stay its destruction, 
but now it is little heard of. The Russian thistle 
caused many a man in the grain sections of the 
Northwest to declare it would ultimately take pos- 
session of that country. But it has not. The boll 
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weevil of the South was for a time a threatening 
pest of the cotton crop, but it was considered both 
a blessing and a curse. It promised to force the 
cotton grower to practice diversified farming and 
it did in many instances—that was a blessing. 

All these insects and weeds which caused the 
farmer alarm for a time have been subdued to a 
sufficient extent that no one is concerned about 
them. We are prepared better now than ever to 
fight the corn borer and we believe it will be effec- 
tively handled. The dairy farmer with a silo will 
be able to protect himself from heavy losses and 
plans being laid by the federal government and 
authorities in the several infected states to control 
this insect should prevent severe losses to other 
classes of farmers. 


SAVING AGRICULTURE 


President Glenn Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin, in an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Federa- 
tion, made the following statements: s 

“These are the times of ready solutions; we 
want the solution handed out a finished product— 
like rabbits out of a hat. But a magician is a 
showman, not a statesman. Wisconsin doesn’t 
need a showman. It needs a statesman. 

“The problems of the farmer can never be 
solved by government subsidies, laws, or ready- 
made articles built around personal and political 
ambition. The solution of the farmer’s problem 
will come just as soon as he takes into his own 
hands the distribution as well as the production 
of his own products. 

“Farmers will never succeed with any mar- 
keting scheme they aren’t big enough to think out 
themselves. Here is one thing I want you to re- 
member, if you forget everything else I say to 
you today: Relief for agriculture must come from 
the bottom up, not from the top down.” 

It is not out of place to carefully consider these 
statements of President Frank and not be carried 
away by ready-made schemes to save agriculture. 
Some of them sound plausible, but it is well to re- 
member that no industry is saved from without but 
rather from within—by those engaged in it. 


TWO DAIRY FARMERS 


The chief ambition of Hoard’s Dairyman is to 
help develop a dairy industry that offers oppor- 
tunity for those engaged in it to make a good liv- 
ing, to provide well for the family, and lay aside 
a competency for old age. The progress made in 
the past few years toward this accomplishment is 
most encouraging. As year succeeds year we find 
more dairy farmers with good cows; better sys- 
tems of feeding practiced; more suitable crops 
grown for building rations; and an increased num- 
ber of organizations for marketing dairy products. 
But with all this, not all farmers are making 
money. 

Recently our attention was called to two dairy 
farmers operating farms under practically the 
same conditions, but with entirely different results. 
Both handled most of their work alone; sold milk 
and hogs chiefly and patronized a co-operative 
creamery. One made a labor income of $1,200 and 
better than 10% on his investment in 1926; the 
other did not quite make expenses. The farmer 
who made a profit keeps 20 good cows and knows 
how much fat each one produces. The other 
farmer keeps 12 cows but does not know their 
yearly records. The farmer who finds dairy farm- 
ing a profitable business sells three or four grade 
cows each year at prices ranging from $150 to 
$250 apiece; the other farmer sells none. The 
successful farmer also turns off each year a good 
bunch of hogs raised at minimum cost; the other 
farmer has hard luck with his swine. 


How can we help the farmer who is unable so 
far to make any money on the farm? His family 
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desires things that make life more pleasa 
we would like to help him. He doesn’t rea 
any purpose or will he put into practice im 


methods. He works hard with his hands b 
head is idle. ! 

These men well illustrate two classes of ¢ 
farmers, the successful and the unsucce 
those who are students of their business and 
who are not. 


THE GAS TAX 


According to the Minnesota Highway 
good roads save from 2 to 3 cents a mile on 
automobile, tires, and gas, and more if tix 
considered. The gas tax is a good inv 
The chief purpose of the gasoline tax is to 
and maintain good highways, and anyone 
objects to raising money in this way to buil 
roads has not considered the fairness of 
of this character and the amount bats 
saved by building good roads. 

On the average, a gallon of gas will ez 
automobile about 15 miles. If the road is 
of concrete or other hard material, there 
be a saving of at least 30 cents in the us 
gallon of gas. If the tax on gasoline is 2 
the motorist will be ahead 28 cents, to say n 
about the time and temper saved. ey 

A tax on gasoline is not only a good inve 
for the motorist, but is a sound, fair way of 
ing money to build good roads. The lars 
car and the greater distance traveled, th 
road is used and at the same time the great 
be the tax. We wish it were possible to fig 
a system of taxation for all purposes that 
equitable as the gas tax and at the same ti 
turn so much for money invested. 3 


LIKING ONE’S JOB 


A few weeks ago we, went with a friend 
call on some farmers to present a plan f 
eradication of tuberculosis from poultry f 
The majority of those to whom the plan 1 
presented were interested and agreed to ¢ 
ate in the work. One woman flock owner w 
interested and could not be persuaded. Th 
son given for not being interested was 
simple; it satisfied us and we departed. “I 
like chickens,” was the answer given us. 

We pondered over this statement after w 
away. We applied it to other things than 
ing chickens. We tried to analyze the psy¢. 
of it in relation to the influence it Maye or 
not have on one’s success. s 

This flock owner does not like chicken ae 
fewer there are and the farther away they s 
from her the better she likes it. Because of 
the flock gets little help from its owne 
shifts for itself; it fights its own battles 
disease and it gets its food like scavengers in 
night time. It gets nothing and gives eve 

Do we realize the tremendous importa: ( 
“liking one’s job” has on the outcome 
efforts? Does this attitude of mind have : 
mercial value? We believe it does. We 
profits are not made altogether from and 
of feeds and. physical exertion but partl 
the mental attitude of “liking one’s job.” W 
Because it is the ignition spark that fires » 
action to do the things that count mos 
fluencing the returns from flocks and herds 

It is a good thing occasionally to take st 
one’s working equipment and methods. If 
chine is out of order, we must repair it be 
can be used; if a method is wrong, it m 
made right to get better results. Do > 

“mental attitude” in our study of working 
ment and methods? We venture to sugge 
on every farm where the returns from 
and other live stock are not satisfactor 
is something wrong in the department 
one’s job.” 


Treating Oats for Smut 


Last year my oats were badly smutted. I have 
‘aver treated oats for this and would like to know 
ow it is done. Will you please give the method? 
|New Richmond, Wis. CoPH 
The following method is practical and effective 
hen properly done: (1) Thoroughly fan the oats 
, remove foreign material, light oats, and smut 
eces of any size. (2) Mix one pint of formalin 
‘ith 10 gallons of water for 80 bushels of oats to 
, treated. (3) Sprinkle the solution over the 
its, using one pint to each bushel, and mix thor- 
aghly. (4) Pile the oats up in a cone shaped 
‘le and cover with blankets, canvas, or sacks to 
‘event the escape of the formaldehyde gas. 
5) After two hours uncover the oats. If they 
‘wwe been thoroughly mixed they will have ab- 
‘rbed the moisture so thoroughly that they will be 
yy enough to sow at once in a broadcast seeder or 
ill. (6) If oats are not seeded at once they 
ould be spread out in a thin layer and stirred oc- 
sionally to allow the escape of the formaldehyde 
is. Do not put the oats back into infected sacks 
| bins after they have been treated, if they are 
\t seeded immediately after treatment. 


- Using Liquid Manure 
AL recently noti¢éd that some one had written ask- 
\g whether or not it would pay to build a cistern 


‘om which to ar dle liquid manure. Would you 
‘e the plan in use on Hoard’s Dairy- 
jan Farm? i 


One of the plans I have noticed in use was a 
stern in which they used a pump like the ones 
ed on a thresher tank wagon. They had a large 
ix on top of the cistern on which the pump was 
jcated and the hose was lowered into the urine 
\ring the process of pumping. The pump on the 
x made it possible for the water to run into the 
ink. I do not know whether the plan was satis- 
jetory or not but I never could detect any odor. 


‘ease give me 
] 


, ee 


/Des Moines, Iowa. Ww. C. CGC. 
|We have been unable to locate very many sto- 
is of the use of liquid manure cisterns and antic- 
ate that the factor that has kept down larger use 
iquid manure has been the labor involved in 
‘ndling it and the fact that there are some other 
%thods that are reasonably satisfactory and effi- 
mt in conserving the liquid manure. 
An ordinary large diaphragm pump will work 
stisfactorily where the liquid manure only is 
ained into the pit. If a large quantity is to be 
ndled, it would possibly be desirable to get a 
mp similar to that used by ditch diggers in emp- 
ng their trenches of water. Some of these 
jmps operate by engine, but you can secure a 
peerump of this character that should prove 
\ry satisfactory. 
We have an occasional report of unsatisfactory 
tsults from the attempted use of a liquid manure 
(tern. That is, the application of the liquid ma- 
yre has not brought the anticipated results. We 
ete that this may have been due to the fact 
tat the cistern was not tightly covered, with the 
tsult that fermentation destroyed much of the 
f-tilizing constituents. To secure the best re- 
sits, the cistern should be well covered and so 
éranged that there will form a body of carbon 
(yxide over the top of the liquid and so retain the 
£ses that might otherwise escape. 


On Hoard’s Dairyman Farm, we make it a prac- 
i to haul out the manure every day except dur- 
i 


j 


iy certain periods of the summer when the cows 
€2 on pasture and it is impractical to attempt 
t haul manure to the field. In this case 
\) merely store the manure in a well-built pile in 
t> barnyard. We use considerable quantities of 
Kdding and also make use of the waste litter 
iym the horse barn in the gutters so as to assist 
i the absorption of the liquid. In this way, very 
Ile of the liquid manure is wasted. We believe 
tit on most farms where labor is usually at a 
sie this will be found quite as efficient and 
re economical than to attempt to handle the 
] uid through a cistern. 
ft 


_ Curing Legumes Difficult 
‘On account of living in Webster County, West 
jreinia, we have so much rainfall it is impossible 
tT’ us to cure red clover, beans, or alfalfa, and I 
#. wondering if we could cut such and put in the 
$) with corn. Would this take the place of le- 
: me hay for roughage for cattle? 
f ewan, W. Va. Je 13h inh 
|The legumes, such as red clover, beans, and al- 
fa, are best suited for hay, and the attempt 
| vuld be made to so cure them if this is at all 
Fret al. This can be done even in rather rainy 
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weather if advantage is taken of prompt methods 
of handling. The hay can be cut, if necessary, 
when still wet with rain, but preferably after it 
has dried off. It can be raked up with a side de- 
livery rake in 24 hours, or in some cases what has 
been cut in the morning can be raked up late in 
the afternoon. While it would be preferable to 
allow it, as a general rule, to cure in the windrow 
for two days, we know of many men who make it 
a practice, particularly in catching weather, to get 
the hay into the barn as soon as it has reasonably 
cured in the windrow. 


The side delivery rake puts the hay in a loose 
windrow that dries out and cures the hay very 
quickly, particularly if there is warm, dry weath- 
er. Even if it is rained on in the windrow, after 
the top portion has dried off the side delivery rake 
can be used to turn the windrow over, and after 
this has been dried out the hay can be brought 
into the barn. An additional convenience for 
prompt handling of the hay is the use of a hay 
loader. 


Where it is found impractical to cure these le- 
gumes as hay, they may be converted into silage 
with reasonably satisfactory results. The main 
trouble with most legume silage is that the green 
hay contains so much moisture that it will not cure 
out properly in the silo. To overcome this, it is 
the general practice to allow the hay to stand in 
the windrow until it is well wilted and partially 
dried out. It is then raked up and hauled to the 
cutter to be put into the silo. 


The major difficulty of attempting to ensile le- 
gumes with corn is the fact that these two crops 
do not frequently reach their best maturity for 
feed at the same time. The result is that there is 
the danger that one crop may be too old and dry 
and the other too young and wet. If the attempt 
is made to make this combined silage, it would be 
preferable to let the corn reach its usual maturity 
and allow the legumes to be somewhat beyond the 
usual stage of maturity when used for hay pur- 
poses. If the legumes are allowed to reach the 
greater maturity, they will not contain as much 
moisture and it may not be necessary to allow 
them to dry out quite so much in the field. 


However, as previously stated, we would make a 
serious attempt to cure these legumes as hay and 
only ensile them when weather conditions make it 
impractical to make hay or when there is an- 
ticipated shortage of corn for silage. 


Emergency Hay Crop 


I will be in need of hay for the coming year. 
What crops will make good hay the first year 
seeded? My soil is heavy clay; it will grow clover. 
Which variety of sweet clover do you recommend, 
if any? 

Clear Lake, Wis. W. Pz 

This inquirer is located about fifty miles north- 
east of Saint Paul, Minn. For that location the 
following recommendations are suggested: 

We would give first consideration to soy beans 
because the hay is more suitable for feeding cows 
due to its high protein content. The Wisconsin 
Black, Black Eyebrow, Manchu, and Ito San varie- 
ties in the order named are suitable for this loca- 
tion. These varieties will mature for hay in 90 to 
100 days. The seed bed should be prepared as for 
corn and as many weeds killed by surface cultiva- 
tion as possible before the crop is seeded. The seed 
may be drilled in rows 30 or more inches apart and 
the plants cultivated, or it may be drilled in rows 
about 14 inches apart by plugging every other hole 
in a common grain drill, or it may be broadcasted. 
If drilled, from 40 to 60 lbs. of seed per acre are 
needed, and if broadcasted from 60 to 80 lbs. are 
needed. Seed should not be put in too deeply— 
about 2 inches is deep enough. Seeding should not 
be made when soil is wet. Seed should be inoculat- 
ed and this culture may be secured from the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture or from seedsmen. 
After plants are up three or four inches, one may 
harrow field to kill weeds, doing this in the after- 
noon when soy bean plants are toughest. Harrow- 
ing may be repeated when plants are about six 
inches high. A yield of from 1 to 1% tons of hay 
per‘acre should be secured in this locality from va- 
rieties suggested. This hay is equal to alfalfa hay 
in feeding value. It is usually a little more difficult 
to cure than alfalfa, due principally to less desir- 
able curing weather at the time the crop is ready 
to harvest. Seeding may be made between May 20 
and June 20, the earlier date being preferred if 
soil is warm. 

The next crop to be considered is sudan grass. 
Though not a legume it produces an acceptable dry 
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roughage for cows when properly supplemented. 
The seed bed should be prepared as for corn. No 
advantage is gained by early seeding. The first 
week in June is suggested for this locality. About 
15 Ibs. of seed per acre is the best rate of seeding 
and this may be drilled or broadcasted, there being 
little advantage in either method. The Iowa Sta- 
tion reports an average of 4 tons of hay per acre 
from seedings made June 7. Sudan hay fed with 
silage requires a concentrates mixture containing 
about 18 per cent of digestible protein to properly 
balance the ration. 


We would next recommend a combination of 
oats and peas seeding at the rate of about 1% 
bushels of each kind of seed per acre. The seeding 
may be made early as for oats. A yield of about 
three tons of hay per acre should be secured from 
this combination. The crop should be harvested 
when the oats are in the milk stage. The medium 
to early varieties of oats are best and the Canadi-~ 
an field pea generally gives satisfaction. The pea, 
being a legume, makes the hay of this combina- 
tion a good roughage for dairy cattle. 


Oats seeded alone and cut when the seeds are in 
the milk stage make a fairly good emergency hay 
crop. 

The common millet is suggested though it should 
be the last resort for it is not as good as the crops 
previously mentioned. If used for feeding cows, it 
should be supplemented with a concentrates mix- 
ture containing 18 to 20 per cent of digestible pro- 
tein if no legume hay is fed with it. 


We do not recommend sweet clover for hay. Al- 
falfa is much better. For pasture, we recommend 
the white biennial sweet clover. It should be seeded, 
this spring for next season’s pasturage, 


Heating Water With Feed 


I have been reading the series of articles on 
feeding cows and from the information have 
formulated a concentrates mixture of 200 lbs. of 
bran, 100 lbs. of middlings, 100 lbs. of linseed 
meal, and 200 lbs. of gluten feed to be fed with 
timothy hay. This mixture contains about 19 
per cent of digestible protein but because of un- 
heated water I am planning on substituting 200 
Ibs. of ground corn for 100 lbs. of bran in a 1,600- 
lb. mixture in order to provide additional heating 
material for the water and to feed this mixture at 
the rate of slightly more than 1 lb. daily for each 


pound of fat produced weekly. What do you 
think of this plan? 
Newald, Wis. H. G. G. 


If these cows are not warmly housed and are 
offered water under conditions that they will not 
drink all they need, as when watering them but 
once a day from cold water, it is advisable perhaps 
to make the change in the concentrates mixture 
though this is an expensive way to warm water. 

A better way is to house the cows in fairly warm 
quarters and to give them opportunity to drink 
three or four times a day even though the water 
is not as warm as desired. 

The important thing about watering cows is to 
offer the water under such conditions that they 
will drink all they need. This does not necessarily 
mean that when the water is not warmed a part 
of the feed energy is used specifically to bring the 
water up to body temperature though indirectly 
this is what occurs. A certain amount of heat is 
produced in the process of mastication and di- 
gestion. The proportion of this’that is used to 
raise the temperature of water up to body tem- 
perature depends on how warmly the cows are 
housed and on how much water is drunk at one 
time. If a cow is watered but once a day and she 
takes in a comparatively large quantity of cold 
water, there may not be enough heat produced 
from the ordinary process of mastication and di- 
gestion to warm this water, in which case addition- 
al feed nutrients are used for heating. After the 
water is once warmed there may be a surplus of 
heat produced in the body. 

If it is desired to include corn in the mixture we 
suggest the following: 200 lbs. each of ground 
corn and of bran, 100 lbs. of middlings, 200 lbs. 
each of linseed meal and gluten feed, and 100 lbs. 
of cottonseed meal. This mixture contains 19.3 
per cent of digestible protein and is better suited 
to be used with timothy hay. We would feed 
this mixture according to production. If the 
cows are housed and watered under conditions that 


require some additional heating assistance from ~ ic 


the feed, give each cow a pound extra of ¢orn 
meal daily. Cobs, coal, wood, or oil are cheaper 
than corn to warm water for cows.“ Also, cows 
will not drink all the water they should if it is 
very cold even though they may be highly fed. 


= ital 
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WHEN a GREAT COW anv a GREAT 
FEED GET TOGETHER 


only one result is possible, a great record in milk production. For the 
past-7 years, Sophie’s Emily, a Jersey cow owned by Randleigh Farm, 


Lockport, N. Y., has been getting 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


as the big protein ingredient of her ration. In these 7 years Sophie’s 
Emily has yielded to her owners 110,193 Ibs. of milk and 5424 Ibs. of 
butter fat. Her latest and best test ended with the great mark of 17,393 
Ibs. milk, 838.93 Ibs. fat for one year. 


Production of this kind, year in and year out, shows beyond any question 
the worth of the feed as well as the greatness of the cow. Mr. T. E. Grow, 
Supt. at Randleigh Farm writes: ‘We have always used Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed in our test ration, and it is our opinion that when used in 
connection with other good feeds it has no equal as a source of protein. 


Whether your cows are purebreds or grades they will produce more milk 
and remain in better condition, over long periods of time, if their ration 
is built around Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed as its protein basis. 


Sophie’s Emily 


Corn Products Refining 
Company 


New York 


Chicago 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Corn Gluten Feed and 
Corn Gluten Meal 


23% Protein 


Insures Clear Vision! 


If your vision is obscured, danger lies 
ahead! Avoid this danger by keeping your 
ENTIRE windshield clear. Simply apply 
U-CAN-C—and you insure clear vision 
FOR WEEKS! Now you may drive dur- 
ing hardest rains—SAFELY. Send for 
two years’ supply of U-CAN-C—$1 post- 
paid. Money refunded if you are not sat- 
isfied. AGENTS: Write for attractive 
proposition. YORK SALES CO., 511 
American Trust Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MILK GETTER 
Brings More Milk 


MILK GETTER will bring 
back lost quarters on your 
cows. 

MILK GETTER will prevent 
your cows from losing ud- 
ders. Garget, spider, infec- 
tion, or poison of any kind 
which will cause cows to 
lose their udders. Milk Get- 
ter will save them and bring 
back lost quarters. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
If your dealer can’t supply you send $2.50 to 


WEAVER MFG. CO., Middlefield, Ohio 


Why Pay More 
and Get Less? 


Dairymen who have had the most ex- 
perience with milking machines will tell 
you— 


“Get a Hinman!’ 


That’s the milker for reliable, profitable, year-af- 
tocar results. Made right from the start—and 
proved by 19 years’ success on thousands of dairies. 


Yet it costs youless—both to buy and to operate! 
Because it’s so simple! And 
that’s also why it is the de- 
pendable, practical, success- 
ful milker of today. 

Write for Catalog 


Full of practical, interesting 
milker experience. See what’s 
in this book. Send a postal 
today. Address 


HINMAN MILKING 
MACHINE CO. 


2nd St., Oneida, N.Y. 


INMA 


PORTABLE PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD®” Ev ecrRic 


MILKERS 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 


Cream Grading in Onta t 


J. W. WHEATON, ONTARIO 


REAM grading and payment of 
cream on grade came into effect 
in Ontario in May, 1926. There 

are around two hundred and fifty 
creameries. With perhaps a dozen 
exceptions, all began grading at the 
time decided upon by the govern- 
ment. So for a movement involy- 
ing as it does so many radical 
changes in the operation of the busi- 
ness it has come into force with less 
friction than any other innovation 
for the improvement of dairying in 
this country. 


The cream grading act expressly 
stipulates that each shipper’s cream 
must be graded at the creamery. 
This means an individual can for 
each shipper and which must be de- 
livered to the creamery. Formerly 
individual cans were not necessary 
for all shippers. Where cream is 
gathered by trucks the truck driver 
formerly sampled each shipper’s 
cream and dumped it in with other 
cream in the large carrying cans on 
the truck. This cannot be done un- 
der cream grading. The shipper’s 
cream in his individual can must be 
carried to the creamery to be graded. 


The Grades 


The different grades and the regu- 
lations generally are very similar to 
those in force in other countries 
where cream grading and paying on 
grade is in operation. There are 
four grades of cream—‘‘Special,” 
first, second, and third or “‘off’”’ grade. 
“Special’’ is cream clean in flavor, 
of uniform consistency, with not 
more than thirty-one hundredths of 
one per cent acidity when graded 
and not less than 28 per cent fat con- 
tent. First grade cream must be rea- 
sonably clean in flavor, of uniform 
consistency, acidity not more than 
sixty-one hundredths of one per cent 
when graded. Second grade is cream 
that does not meet the requirements 
of first grade as to flavor and con- 
sistency or has an acidity of over 
sixty-one hundredths of one per cent. 
“Off Grade’ is all cream that does 
not qualify for second grade and 
therefore should not be made into 
butter of any kind. This grade is 
returned to the shipper. 


Price Differential 


The price differential for the dif- 
ferent grades are briefly as follows: 
Special commands a premium of one 
cent per pound of butterfat over 
first grade and first grade a premi- 
um of 3 cents per pound of butter- 
fat over second grade cream. There 
is of course no premium for second 


grade over “off”? grade as the latt 
is not accepted by the creameries, 


Grading Done at Creamery 
% 


Grading of cream is done by t 
buttermakers in the creameries or 
the case of some of the large « ce 
tralized concerns by some employ 
specially trained for this work. Di 
ing 1925 creamery instructors dey 
ed a large share of their time 
training buttermakers and others 
the proper grading of cream. The 
men are now grading cream uné 
the Act and the creamery instruc 
supervise, checking up on grading 
each of their visits to the creameri 

Before the Act came in for 
many of the larger creamer 
strongly insisted that grading shot 


be done by government graders. i 


is the plan followed by provinces 
Western Canada where cream gre 
ing and paying on grade is in for 
It is, no doubt, the ideal plan if 
can be effectively carried out. 1 
western provinces, however, ha 
comparatively few creameries 
compared with Ontario and thereft 
the employment of government ere 
ers to do the grading is not a ye 
difficult matter, as comparatively f 
men are required to take care of 
the creameries. : . 


Definite Improvement in Qualit 


With one season’s experience 
grading to look back upon it is pos 
ble to size up, to some extent, 
least, its effect in improving { 
quality of Ontario butter. In doi 
so, however, we have some defin 
figures to fall back upon. John 
Scott, chief creamery instructor | 2 
official grader, in his report gives { 
following comparison | covering { 
first six months of cream gradi 
The percentages under “cream” ; 
for first and special grades as seen 
the instructors from day to day 
the creameries; the percentages 1 
der “butter” are for first grade b 
ter as graded from day to day at 
Butter Grasteg Station: 


Cream su 
May 66.8 a 
June 76.3 eet 
July 73.8 : 
‘August 78.8 Hy 
September 80.6 6 
October 84.6 q 


September with over 80 per cel 
the cream Canada réceived ores 


GUERNSEY BULLS, OWNED BY VALLEY GEM FARMS, WASHINGTON, | 
HAULED BAND AROUND THE RACE TRACK AT THE 
SKAGIT COUNTY FAIR, WASHINGTON 


i 


j Cow County, U.S. A. 


Most folks think of Waukesha 
founty, Wisconsin, as Cow County, 
J. 8. A., but it is much more than 
hat. It is the workshop and play- 
round of several hundred farm fam- 
jes who have learned that some 
aings can be done better collectively 
jan individually, that self-help is 
lso a good thing, that business men 
ye not nearly as bad as vote-seeking 
politicians and front-page farm lead- 
rs would have them believe, and that 
fl work and no play makes Jack a 
ull boy. 

On: March 15, the sales pavilion at 
Jaukesha, where their annual dairy 
ad agricultural show is held, opened 
doors for the ninth time to admit 
chibits and serve patrons. We asked 
ie secretary how many people he ex- 
jaected. He replied, “Between 10,000 
ad 12,000.” 

‘The’ show is open four days and 
ich day is concluded with an evening 
rogram. This year the climax was 
tached the last evening when all the 
yod looking males of the community 
vessed up as women and put off the 
ares of the day by putting on the 
‘Womanless Wedding.” 

| Something is going on all the time. 
' Fred Thomas, the secretary, isn’t 
‘ying to rescue cars from the red 
gs of the Waukesha police because 
‘their being parked on the sidewalk, 
sis quietly making sure that some 
‘his more than a hundred commit- 
jemen and women are on the job 
hen and where they should be. 

We never saw such good co-opera- 
jm and so much of it. These pro- 
jessive dairymen have found out 
jat it is hard to get something out 
| a dairy show unless they put some- 
Jing into it. They give of their time 
i talents without reserve, taking in 
yy the satisfaction of doing some- 
“ing that needs to be done for the 
jnefit of the community. 

The dairy cow is, of course, the 
jain attraction. We dare say there 
jare more people at the ringside than 
‘itched the judging at the National 
|st fall at Detroit—at least, at times. 
‘ie pavilion accommodates about 150 
jad of cattle for show purposes. The 
je breeds were represented as fol- 
lws: 16 exhibitors with 58 Holsteins, 
j exhibitors with 38 Guernseys, 3 ex- 
loitors with 20 Jerseys, 4 exhibitors 
jth 20 Ayrshires, 3 exhibitors with 
| Brown Swiss, 37 exhibitors with 
18 cattle in all. W. W. Yapp of the 
jiiversity of Illinois did the judging. 
‘Classes were open, also, to sheep, 
sine, and horses. Several entries 
\re made. 

/All in all, the Waukesha County 
liiry and Agricultural Show is the 
Ist managed affair of its kind we 
low of. It must be seen to be appre- 
: ited and is worth going many miles 
/ see, 


Meomargarine Legislation 


A new generation has come on the 
me since the time a few earnest 
ym put up a valiant and winning 
ht for what was then considered 
minor part of agriculture. They 
‘ured federal legislation that com- 
fled oleomargarine to sell for what 
Iwas and not adopt the livery of 
tter, State laws were also en- 
aed, but with the passing of time 
‘re has been some let down and the 
' honest sale of oleomargarine to 


fo meet this situation, the Na- 
nal Dairy Union has made a sur- 
’ of the oleomargarine legislation 
the several states and has pre- 
‘ed suggestions for state laws that 
y be more effective in securing the 
lest merchandizing of oleomar- 
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One single cord is made 
up of 15 small cords. 
These small cords are 
made up of millions of 
cotton fibers, all satu- 
rated in rubber by pro- 
cess of dipping cords in 
rubber solution. 


FIRESTONE 


Dips the Cords of the Carcass 
in a Rubber Solution 


Here you see one of the cords pulled To build a tire with such light, flex- 
from a Firestone Gum-Dipped Bal- ible walls and such a flexible tread, 
loon Tire carcass. It is untwisted to | required a much stronger and more 
show how it is constructed of fif- durable carcass. 

teen smaller cords composed of This important advantage and the 
millions of cotton fibers. Thereare  scientifically-designed Firestone 
thousands of cords like thisin each Balloon Tire Tread, are accountable 
tire. Before building, Firestone for the remarkable performance of 
dips these cords of the carcass ina Firestone Balloons. 

rubber solution. Every fiber is satu- See your Firestone Dealer todayto 
rated and insulated withrubber,ad- obtain the unheard-of safety, com- 
ding great strengthandenablingthe fort and long mileage of Gum- 
cords to flex with minimum friction. | Dipped Balloon Tires. 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER UewuSiiuitors 


garine. A brief synopsis of the sug- ing showing purchase and sales, sub- 
gested legislation is as follows: ject to public inspection. 

1. Defines oleomargarine in terms A copy of the pamphlet containing 
identical with the federal statute. a discussion of oleomargarine legis- 
This is an important provision to se- lation and the proposed law may be 
cure strict and uniform enforcement. secured by writing the National 

2. Prohibits use of tax-raised Dairy Union, 631 Pennsylvania Ave., 
funds in any institution to purchase Washington, D. C. 
imitations to be used in place of but- 
ter. i 

3. Makes false advertising of oleo- Tommy is fond of squeezing tooth- 
margarine a misdemeanor. paste out of his shiny new tube. 

4, Requires a state license for “Don’t take too much this time, 


oan : : 
every manufacturer or dealer, hotel dear,” his mother said to him one 


Boils 50 Gallons 


In Less Than Hour 
No Other Compares With This 


Improved Oil Burner 
Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
{Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors} 


a Bes most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 
built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc.,in half the ordinary time. Ideal bur 
ner for dairies, butchers,indispensable on the farm. 


PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
SILENT BLUE FLAME 


keeper or boarding house keeper who ™0Frning when he was cleaning his “floes 
: vase teeth So efficient it pro- 

sells oleomargarine and_ prohibits oe : 
manufacture and sale of all oleomar- How much may I have?” asked | amountofheatofCitygasathalfthecost.So simple 

A A ‘i : Tomi anyone can install and operate. Double generator 
garine which is colored to look like y- assures continuous operation without shut-downs. 

“ ee Be . . othing to wear out, starts in a jiff ill 1 
e ee jiffy, wi rt 

butter. : : ; a Il, I should think | ad little bit, life time. Every burner guaranteed fully. Write for 

5. Provides fair but strict terms perhaps as big as a bean. special introductory price. Free descriptive catalog. 

i i hi Tomm ave a eat pinch and o HOME MANUFACTURING CO. Pe 

for licensing and fixes the fee which : : yg gr p d out Dept. 616, 18 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago 
the state collects to provide funds for shot the paste. — 
inspection and enforcement. “Oh, oh!” exclaimed his mother, Pit 


6. Provides for mandatory display “not all that, Tommy. Didn’t I say 
of licenses and placing of signs on as big as a bean?” 
all oleomargarine offered for sale. “Yes,” replied Tommy, “this is a 
7, Provides for uniform bookkeep-  stringbean.” 


BUY FROM 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


| Va 
| duces twicethe iy 


You might just as well 
have the best 


HERE still seem to be a great many people who have the 
idea that Kelly-Springfields cost more than other makes 
of tires. 


This impression speaks well for the Kelly reputation, but as 
a matter of fact Kellys don’t cost any more than the ordinary 
tire of the better grade. In other words, whether you buy 
Kellys or not, you are paying for Kelly quality—and you might 
just as well have what you are paying for. 


Kelly also makes the Buckeye, a lower-priced tire that at its 
price represents unbeatable value. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town.”’ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


KE LLY SPRINGFIELD TI] RE S 


PNEUMATIC 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
Fa j has showntheway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 


The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 

= absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 

jy bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Finest Grinding — Biggest Capacity 
Lowest Operating Cost—Longest Life 


The ‘‘Jay Bee?’ Humdinger Will Outlast 


4 Heavy steel construction. Practically une 
AnyFeed Mili Made breakable. Lifetime service. No burrs, 
Easy Payment Plan 


es, gears nor ne to dull or break. No 
See the Humdinger atworkon ‘eat, no friction, Does not heat gr 
your farm eieheot costto you, Grinds any hay, roughage, or grain—fine 

E Prove to your own satisfaction 28 wanted.No breakdowns.Always depend- 
it’s the best, fastest, most econ- able. Lowest grinding cost. Unequalled 
omic. made. 4 sizes—7 28 grinder—feed saver—money maker. 
H.P. to 30 H.P. Ask about Feeding booklet—literature—FREE. Stockin 
Sey OUT.casy payment plan, principal cities. Infringements prosecuted. 
J. B. SEDBERRY Inc. 


268 Hickory Street, Utica, N. ¥Y 


OED BpeTee ‘sas 7 Wey ty eee. 


Opinions Backoac and Bouall 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression | 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or construc 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time mo 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Wants Profits of Middlemen 
_ Lessened 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I note in 
the O. B. & B. column a letter writ- 
ten by a man who signs: “Just an 
American Citizen.” In this letter he 
refers to my position as ‘absurd.” 
Now, of course, I don’t know this 
man—he does not mention his name, 
but as the heading of the letter 
states, “Cut Out Government Con- 
trol,” I must take exception to the 
reference to my letter of some weeks 
ago in this manner. I have in no 
way advocated government control. 

To reiterate, I suggested that leg- 
islation should be passed that would 
restrict the amount of profit that 
could be taken by brokers, com- 
mission men, etc., on food products 
in this country. This can be a law 
and need not call for government 
control. 

I don’t pretend to have a detailed 
scheme but a theory that the best 
method 
farmer is not by facilities which en- 
able him to obtain money to raise 
more food and sell it at a loss but, in 
place of this, arrange such laws that 
assure him of some of the excess 
profits now accruing to the so-called 
middleman. 

If a western farmer, for instance, 
gets about $1,400 for a car of beans 
and the so-called bean broker in Chi- 
cago gets a commission (?) of about 
$500 on the same car, that is all 
wrong. And, further, I read in Paul 
L. Vogt’s book, “Introduction to 
Rural Economics,” that a retailer 
gets 54% on Connecticut onions and 
the producer gets 28%. Certainly 
that is not fair when it is recalled 
that the producer furnishes land, fer- 
tilizer, seed, labor, money, etc., and 
all for a net profit that is less than 
labor pay. 

Of course this is somewhat beside 
the point. I mean I intend to refute 
the inference that I have advocated 
any degree of government control. 
My impression of such control is that 
it involves actual administration by 
government employes or a commis- 
sion under the direction of a govern- 
ment employe. Such is not the case in 
the idea I have in mind. To reiter- 
ate again, I want a law to prohibit 
the taking of more than a small per 
cent off the price of food products 
by so-called middlemen. 

It would be interesting to have 
some of the other farmers that read 
Hoard’s Dairyman have a say regard- 
ing this matter and of course “Just 
an American Citizen” should ex- 
plain. 


Michigan. Oscar C. GOTTESLEBEN. 


Care of Dairy Cows 


Hoarp’s DarRyMAN:—Would like 
to write a short note for the O. B. & 
B. column regarding. the care of dai~ 
ry cows. Every one agrees that the 
first requisite for dairy success is the 
comfort and health of the cows. We 
hear and read a great deal about cow 
comfort but my observation is that 
the comfort is chiefly for the owner 
or caretaker, not for the cow. My 
first point is that the confining of 
cows in stanchions for the long win- 
ter is very injurious to the health 
and vigor of the animal. I do not 
believe any form of stanchion, even 
the so-called humane variety, should 
be used and some other method al- 
lowing the cow more freedom, exer- 
cise, and comfort must be worked out. 
How long would a man retain his 


. 


of helping the American: 


Hoard’s Dairy 


health and vitality if confined 
stanchion for six months every 
Still we expect the cows to do so. 

The system of allowing the cow 
run loose, as advocated by Prof 
Fraser in Hoard’s Dairyman 
year, appealed to me. Iam s 
correct housing of the cows is ju 
important as the feeding if no 
so, if the health and vigor of th 
mals are to be maintained. I war 
like to see more articles writte: 
this subject from those with ex 
ence. Am sure in the future 
get away from stanchions and e 
a new system of cow comfort 
measured by the amount of stee’ 
concrete in our barns but 
amount of freedom, exercise, 
sunshine the cows receive. 

Wisconsin. FRANK H 


Breeders as Salesmen 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—This 
reply I got to a letter asking in 
tion on some pure-bred Holstein. 
ers which I saw advertised. I gs] 
ically asked about the breeding 
the production record behind the 

“The breeding would be ha 
me to outline but we have 
tried to keep good bulls, ai 
herd of cows are good pro 
Used to belong to the cow tes 
sociation, but we did not hay 
boarders so we don’t belong 
Also had some official testing. I 
know if this answers your que 
on breeding. We don’t value 
grees so much as individuality 
course, both together should 
right.” 

This man is in a business wh 
does not understand. Apparen’ 
is satisfied not to know anything 
about it. A salesman who kne 
little about the goods he was sellir 
would starve to death. 

Our small breeders frequentl 
the mistake of not studying the 
grees, not following up their bre 
their breed and dairy papers and 
asked about their stock they 1 
“Wait—lI’ve got the papers in 
house. Ill see if I can find the 

Socrates wisely said, “‘You 
to know your onions.” on 

Minnesota. S. A. ALD 


Appreciates Hoard 
Dairyman 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We cer 
appreciate your most valuable 
and dairy paper. I do not see 
could farm without it. One of 
neighbors made us a year’s subs 
tion as a present—that is how we 
acquainted with it. It is worth 
times its price each year. Too 
every farmer and dairyman in 
United States do not have it co. 
their homes regularly. 

Some articles written in the O 
B. Dept. are quite amusing and 
very instructive. I certainl 
the writers on the Sabbath quest 
in issue Feb. 10. I think they s 
hit the nail on the head on the 


ie 


Saturday or Sabbath keepers 
learn after awhile. I feel sorr; 
them that they are so blinded, 
about all they seem to see or do 
is we should keep the Sabbath 
the old ten commandments * 
Jesus’ teaching is so much better 
is for us now. God bless thi 
help them to see what He © 
them in His precious word. __ 

Idaho. FRANK ALTE! iE 
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Or : 
Lee Luttonless 


Union-Alls, Overalls 
Play Suits 


D. 


Kansas City, Mo., 


“Just like 
Dads” 


By 
L. Ee Evi Mer Bron 


Trenton, N. J., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Presto 
Presto 


NCE more Lee leads the 
world in improving work 
clothing. Think of it... no 
more worrying buttons. One 
pulland it’s fastened better 
than buttons .ever could fasten 
it. A time saver. . repair saver. 


The Lee Hookless Fastener 
is the greatest improvement 
ever made in work and play 
clothing. It is combined with 
the superior long wear Lee 
fabrics introduced last year. 
The Hookless 


(Lee,) : 


UNION MADE 


Cc. 


South Bend, Ind., 


CeOSeM SPAWN: c¥ 


it’s open! 


it's closed! 


Fastener will not jam, rust or 
break and launders with per- 
fect safety. It can be had in Lee 
Union-Alls, Overalls and Play 
Suits. The same garments 
available with buttons also. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the new Lee Buttonless 
Union-Alls, Overalls and Play 
Suits. Inspect them... try 
them on .. pull the Hookless 
Fastener up and down. Then 
enter the $1,000 cash prize 
contest. 


$1,000 


First Prize. .... 
Second Prize ... 125 
Third Prize ...- 75 
Fourth Prize ... 50 
One Hundred Prizes of $5 Each 


Rules — 


i. These prizes will be given for the best names re- 


ceived for Lee Buttonless Work and Play Garments, 
together with reasons for the name, written in not 
more than 25 words. Any number of names may 
be submitted but each name must be accompanied 
with reasons. 


2. All names with accompanying reasons must be 


written on a Lee Official Entry Blank. Entry blanks 
can be secured from any dealer in your town hand- 
ling Lee Union-Alls, Overalls or Play Suits. There 
are Lee dealers im nearly every city and town. in 
the United States. 


3- You can get many valuable suggestions for a name 


by carefully inspecting the Lee Buttonless garments 
at any Lee store and by talking to any man or boy 
who wears Lee garments. 

- Send your entries to Prize Departnient 125, The 
H. D. Lee Merc. Company, Kansas City, Mo. No 
entries returned. 


5. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 


identical in all respects with that tied for will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 

« Contest opens March Ist and closes June Ist, 1927. 
Anyone may compete except Lee employees and 
their families, 


San Francisco, Cal. “74 
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“The Taking of butter and cheese 
is no profitable calling for an un- 
thinking man. It demands brains.”— 
I. J. CLAPP. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


News From Washington, 
Die 


[Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] 


Washington, D. C., March 26—The 
decision reached some weeks ago that 
the failure of the second deficiency 
appropriation bill left the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture without money 
to put the Lenroot Milk and Cream 
Import bill into effect seems to be 
final. Some emergency matters left 
without funds are taken care of by 
roundabout methods of using other 
funds, but the officials are of the 
opinion, apparently, that this is not 
an emergency. There are prospects 
for a deficiency bill in the first weeks 
of the next session of Congress, mak- 
ing money available perhaps as early 
as the holiday vacation. 


SB 


Agitation over tariff matters con- 
tinues coming up from new angles al- 
most every day. There is so much 
agitation and so many requests that 
it seems to be moving very rapidly 
toward efforts by Congress next win- 
ter to make major changes in the 
law. At the same time the Republi- 
can leaders in both House and Senate 
Committees, Chairman Green of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
Chairman Smoot of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee have issued state- 
ments stating that no major tariff 
legislation would be considered in 
the next Congress. Canadian reci- 
procity has been again suggested by 
officials of the Dominion and is an in- 
ternational problem now laid on the 
doorstep of the President. The pro- 
posal is said to be that “‘natural prod- 
ucts” of both countries should flow 
without duty either way across the 
line. The query is natural as to 
the inclusion of milk, cream, butter, 
cheese, and other manufactured dairy 
products in such free movement, and 
the results which might come. There 
is a big demand here for increasing 
the duties on several agricultural 
products including tomatoes, cher- 
ries, nuts, and just this week a new 
application for an increase in the 
duty on flaxseed. While the farmers 
are making these requests, there is a 
growing demand from other organi- 
zations for lowering rates of duty on 
manufactured articles. 


& 

eS 
The increasing surplus in the 
Treasury, now estimated at well to- 


ward a half billion dollars, has cre- 
ated a situation which positively re- 
quires a revision of the federal tax 
laws. There will be tax reduction, 
the open question being at what point 
in the long involved tax schedule the 
big cuts will be made which will save 
some of the taxpayers a big part of 
the half billion dollars. The biggest 
effort for a special place in the re- 
duction program is being made by 
the automobile industry which still 
bears a burden of the war tax on au- 
tomobiles and accessories. They pass 
this tax along to every buyer of an 
automobile or auto part, and base 
their claim for special reductions in 
tax rate—or complete wiping out 
of their tax—on the fact that this 
will be a direct reduction to every 
purchaser and owner of an automo- 
bile, of which 22,000,000 are now 
registered in the U. S. The next 
most aggressive effort is in behalf 
of reducing the tax on corporation 
profits. These profits are now sub- 
ject to a tax of 138% per cent if they 
are distributed; but if not distribut- 
ed, that is, held as surplus or undi- 
vided profits, are not taxed at all. 
This tax on distributed profits is held 
to be a very heavy handicap on small, 
active corporations such as make up 
the bulk of the business of the small- 
er communities manufacturing and 


merchandising, and which includes 
all of the butter manufacturers not 
co-operative. Other special interests 
which are presenting demands are 
the organization opposed to inheri- 
tance taxation which under the lead- 
ership of former, Congressman Mon- 
dell is alleged to have collected a big 
war chest to fight, for reduction, the 
Commercial Travelers who are trying 
to wipe out the Pullman surcharge 
and the theatres that are asking total 
remission of admission taxes. Then 
there is a political party controversy 
in the air between Democrats who de- 
mand greater exemptions and lower 
rates on all low bracket income tax- 
payers, and the Republicans who 
seem to insist on more uniform re- 
ductions for both low and large 
brackets of the income tax rate 
schedule. 
sp 


Seeretary of Agriculture Jardine 
has made the following statement 
relative to the Dairy Pilgrimage, un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Dairy Federation, to be held here 
April 26, 27, and 28. 

“IT shall be very glad to welcome 
the representatives of the Dairy In- 
dustry. The American Dairy Federa- 
tion is doing a great service to the 
Department of Agriculture, and, I 
feel sure, to the dairy industry also, 
in bringing these men and women 
ere so that we can all learn at first 


April 10, 1927 | 


hand what we can do to assist in the| 
progress of this essential part of 
American agriculture. I should like) 
to see many more such pilgrimages to! 
Washington and to our Department.”| 
és 

The Bureau of Animal Industry 
lists something over 874 cities now) 
having ordinances requiring T. B) 
test for all cattle supplying milk, 
thereto. An inspection of these lists 
shows that there is a majority of 
those listed which are less than 25, 
000 inhabitants. Many of the cities) 
so listed have changed from non-T)| 
B. testing to T. B. testing in the last 
year or so. In one state there seems 
to have been nearly ten times as 
many cities with the test requires| 
ment as two or three years previous. 
ly. This survey was started over q 
year ago, and completed after sever! 
al months’ wait. The changes are so 
many and rapid that plans are now 
being made for a survey as of July) 
1 this year, for the information of 
the next session of Congress. 


“There is not a boy in this town 
clever as my Charles!” 

“Go on, how is that?” s 

“Well, look at those two chairs. ity 
Charles made them all out of his ow 
head, and he has enough wood left to) 
make an armchair.”—Good Hard- 
ware. Bi 
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“Here is shown a peal small plant installation with the Blue Line Pas- 
tenrizer, Ladd Brine Circulating Tank and Pump Ladd Special Tubular Cooler, 
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LADD 42ND WASHER 


A case of bottles washed, rinsed 


and sterilized every forty seconds. 


= LADD. 62ND WASHER 
A ‘case washed, rinsed’ and 
sterilized: ‘every’ 60 seconds. 


WASHING. 


JOHN W. LADD CO. 


2016 W. Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit 


1615 E. 25th St., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


124 W. 3d Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HERE is no elevator business 
any more in this part of the 
country,” said the owner of 


“A couple of years 
1) a farmer drove a load of grain 


Harry Kreg, assistant manager (left), 
id H. P. Schmidt, manager, have run the 
fest Union elevator for five years and 
ive seen its business double in that time. 


to our elevator. When I told him 
at I could pay for it, he shook his 
jd as he stood on top of the load, 
| said, ‘I can’t do this any more. 
> got to bring my grain in on the 
if.’ He has never hauled in an- 
ler load. The same-thing has hap- 
lied with all our old customers. 
ay are feeding everything they 
se, and selling it as butterfat, 
i's, beef, and pork.” 

whe same story is heard in hun- 
lds of towns in the corn belt. Ele- 
ors where, as late as ten and fif- 
n years ago, lines of teams used 
wait their turn to unload grain, 
9 no grain at all any more. Some 
} closed down. Many others are 
sale at a fraction of what they 
Fs 

Jo these offer an opportunity to 
farmer? 

‘At West Union, Iowa, it has turned 
j that way. There, farmers own 
jl operate an elevator which was 
1 them for a song twelve years 
}) because the owner considered 
iness gone. Not a single car of 
tin has been shipped out in over 
ir years, yet the elevator is known 
lone of the busiest places in West 
ion, and farmers think it is a real 
jm to farm business. 

% was in 1912 that West Union 
jmers to the number of 175 or- 
lized a company and each put in 
|) to pay for one share of stock. 
th the proceeds the elevator was 
ight for $1,700. 

A. year ago this elevator, whose busi- 
iS was gone in 1912, did a business 
'$339,722 under farmer manage- 
nt. It has no debts, and on March 
/1926, it had a sinking fund of 
?/ 483.86 to its credit. Two or three 
thusand dollars more were added 
| this fund last March, for the 
apany doesn’t believe in doing bus- 
ss on a shoe string. 

{ manager on a salary of $150 a 
ninth with an assistant who is paid 
ile a month are the permanent bus- 
the force. Extra help is hired when 
ni:ded. The company does business 
Wier the name of the West Union 
)-operative Commission Company. 
is capitalized at $10,000 and its 
mer stockholders have grown from 
> to 200. 

n the early years of farmer man- 
ayment the volume of business was 
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small, and about ten per cent had to 
be charged to take care of the over- 
head and build up a sinking fund. 
By increasing the business, it has 
been possible to reduce this charge 
to seven per cent. With the business 
growing every year, further reduc- 
tions are anticipated, though never 
to a point where a substantial amount 
will not be earned to add to the sink- 
ing fund each year. 

The elevator functions in several 
ways. It is a clearing house for the 
farmers. Rye, oats, wheat, barley, 
rape, timothy, clover, and soy beans 
are delivered by farmers to the ele- 
vator, but not for shipment. The 
grain which is brought in from farms 
where there is a_ surplus, goes 
back to other farms of the commu- 
nity where there is a shortage. 

Farmers have found it convenient 
to have the elevator force handle 
shipping of live stock, since the stock- 
yards are just across the railroad 
tracks from the elevator. This makes 
for economy in stock shipment. 

The elevator is the farmers’ buy- 
ing agent. Feed, flour, oil meal, oys- 
ter shells, tankage, posts, twine, and 
bags are shipped in. When this buy- 
ing was first instituted by the eleva- 
tor the demand was so small that the 
company could not buy in earlots. 
Now the demand has so increased 
that no buying is done except in 
carlots, and the farmers have the ad- 
vantage of this large saving in 
freight. The result is that because 
they can buy feed more cheaply, they 
are feeding more, and each year the 
elevator is shipping in more cars of 
feed. The more feed that is con- 
sumed on the farms, the more hogs 
and cattle there are for shipment. 
Business at the little co-operative 
elevator is working in a cycle. The 
more it does, the more it attracts 
and the better it is for the farmer 
members of the company. 


Elevator of West Union Co-operative 
Commission Company at West Union, Ia. 


On the Edge of the Range 


HoARp’s DAIRYMAN:—The way in 
which western farmers are turning 
to milking is interestingly shown in 
the case of the Burwell Butter Fac- 
tory of Nebraska. This co-operative 
concern is located in a town of about 
1200 people on the edge of Nebraska’s 
famous sandhill range country. It 
buys cream, eggs, and poultry, and 
ships in a small amount of fruit for 
sale to its patrons. 

In 1922 the factory bought from 
the farmers 23,179 dozens of eggs 
and made 136,720 pounds of butter. 
The past year it handled 74,352 lbs. 
of live poultry, 49,478 dozens of 
eggs, and sold 239,986 pounds of but- 
ter, which is a substantial increase in 
all departments. This factory follows 
the practice of always paying the 
same price for fat as the seven com- 
peting cream stations pay. The past 
year they also paid back to the farm- 
ers 6c per pound rebate on all butter- 
fat purchased, making their total re- 
bate payment $11,970. 

The real lesson in the history of 
this creamery, however, is found in a 
study of the rebate checks which 
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BANNER 


R. R. RAIL DESIGN STEEL 


Banner Posts give you exactly what 
you have always wanted in good 
steel fence posts—great strength, 
easy attaching of line wires, firm 
anchorage, long service. 


Banner Steel Fence Post 
GUARANTEE 


CAll Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of rail- 
road rail design with heavy backbone reinforc- 
ing. They are made of NEW STEEL and are 
GUARANTEBD to give the equal of or longer 
service than any other steel fence post of same 
weight which is used under similar conditions. 

Any buyer who will show that Banner Posts, 
purchased through his dealer, have failed to 
give this service will be supplied by us with new 
posts, free of charge and without delay. 


Ask our dealer in your community. 
His stock insures quick delivery. 


C4 - 
American Steel & Wire 
Company 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Other Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston 
Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelph ia, Pittsburgh. Buf= 
falo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, 


St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, 
Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver,Salt Lake City 


Railroad rail design 
reinforced with a 
heavy steelbackbone. 


Easy to attach line 
wires. 7 clamps supe 
plied with each post. 


=tAegeseusengiqeasieasy 


Large slit wing an- 
chor plate anchors 
the post like a rock, 
Permits immediate 
fence construction, 


Entire post protected 
with best qualitypaint 
made of pure linseed 
oil base. 


Banner Steel Posts are not 
affected by frost. Your fence 
is grounded wherever a steel 
post is used and danger to 
your stock from lightning is 
greatly reduced. With Bane 
ner Steel Posts the fence line 
can be burned off every year, 
thus getting rid of weeds, in- 
sects and rubbish. The clean 
farm grows the best and big- 
gest crops and with the least 
labor and expense. 
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Manager R. E. Brownell showed me. 
The farmer who secured the largest 
rebate check—for $260.98—has done 
so for the past four years. In 1926 he 
sold 4,350 pounds of butterfat, “and 
that man is milking close to forty 
cows,” Mr. Brownell said. Another 
farmer who stood second and sold 
3,474 lbs. of fat has only twenty cows 
on his farm, and they are all Short- 
horns. Very few cows of dairy breed- 
ing are in the herds that supply this 
creamery with fat, though dairy bulls 
have been purchased in the past three 
years. Many of these cows run in the 
stalk-fields with little grain feed and 
only sheds for shelter. I have seen 
farmers, twenty-eight miles from the 
railroad and on a small sandhill hold- 
ing, milk twelve or fourteen cows and 
two of us could carry it all to the 
separator in one trip. 

These men are but beginning to 
milk. On the smaller holdings they 
will continue and good breeding will 
replace the beef blood that is there 
now. They can buy corn at $25 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $38, and alfalfa 
for $12. Pasture is cheap (as land 
can be bought from $10 to $100) and 
the weather is mild. Many days in 
January and February the writer 
went to his school and about the im- 
mediate country without topcoat or 
hat. In addition to these advantages 
they are less than 300 miles from 
Omaha, the largest buttermaking 
city in the world. 

When sections of this nature turn 
to dairying in earnest, the farmers 
in regions of higher priced land and 
feed must cut production costs to 
compete. 


Nebraska W. H. Forsyru. 


Provoked Customers 
Don’t Stick! 


Pails have HANDLES 


So have CERTIFIED 
CAPS for Milk Bottles 


po you make your dairy customers pry and 

gouge old style caps off the bottles that 
That is no way to hold 
Give them bottle caps that are 


carry your name? 
customers. 
easy to lift. 
Certified Caps for milk bottles have flaps made 
of tough, red fiber. They are easy to see and 
to grasp. ‘They lift off the caps easily every 
time. They’re stapled on to stay. They are 
distinctive. A mark of better service in hun- 
dreds of dairies that are making new custo- 
mers every day. 

The extra cost of Certified Caps with Red 
Flaps is small—far less than the extra profits 
they bring. Make us prove that. 

Write us or ask your supply house for free 
samples, either for capping machines or for 
hand capping. 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept G-34 Washington, D. C. 


Gxtified 


FOR MILK BOTTLES 


THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 


London Factory, Waxed Papers, Ltd., 
Nunhead Lane, S, E. 15. ° 
Canadian Factory, Purity Milk Cap Co, Ltd., 
76 Stafford St., Toronto 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
vertisers and tell them you saw 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


_ 
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Save your temper, your cows, 
your milk, Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. Indispensable, for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore § 


teats, or vicious kick- 
ers. 
Put on or off in 15 sec- 
onds. 
be an absolutely per- 


Cannot wear out. § 


Guaranteed to § 


fect anti-kicker, or put § 


on loosely as hobble 
for cow, horse or mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
Ibs. Send for it today, when you 


meed it you won’t have time. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. H. 
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Low Model 


Topeka, Kansas 
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OW!—for the first 
time, the farmers 
of America have 
a chance— 7 they act 
quick!—to see and 
USE, on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, the NEW Low 
Model Belgian Melotte 


rite 
Cream Separator. a a 


y 
For three years past this NEW Low 
Model Melotte has been in such demand 
in Europe that it has been impossible to 
secure even ONE shipment for America. 


AT LAST !—2000 have just arrived! Go- 
ing fast! You must act quick! Mail 
coupon NOW! ‘This great NEW Low 
Model Melotte retains all the best fea- 
tures of the World’s Leading Separator, 
including the wonderful Self-Balancing 
Melotte Bowl,—plus—the NEW Swinging 
Waist High porcelain-lined Supply Tank 
and many big NEW features that have 
started the whole dairy industry of 
Europe talking. Mail coupon now. 


Ball Bearings—of course the NEW Melotte 
has Ball Bearings. The Melotte Separator has 
always had ball bearings. It has had ball 


bearings for 88 years. 


Special Introductory Price 


Right Now—we are making an especially Low 
Introductory Price on this NEW Low Model 
Melotte. The price may be higher later. You 
must Act Quick—mail coupon now and get this 
NEW Low Price. Get the Free NEW Melotte 
Book. Learn how we will ship this NEW 
Melotte direct to your farm for a 30 Days 
Trial — FREE — with NO obligation to buy. 
Learn how you do not have to pay one cent 
for 4 months after you receive it—OR— you 
can pay for it onsmall monthly payments. But 
you must ACT Quick, Mail Coupon NOW! 


Send tr Free Book! 


That’s the first at 2 todo. Get this Big Free 

Book. Even if you feel you won’t need a new 

separator for some time you owe it to yourself 

to find out all about this wonderful NEW 

Melotte right now! Don’t Delay! Mail Coupon 

Today sure,before this firstshipment is Gll gone, 
2 a oe oe Oe ee ae ee 


The Melotte Separator, 4,2 34250". 


M 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 28-54 Chicago, Ul. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Cata- 
log and your *‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months.’’ Offer and 
Special Low Introductory Price, 


(Print Your Name and Address plainly) 
NS 
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How many cows do you milk?_--.___-._- 2-2 ee 
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WHAT PRICE MILK 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary Horse Association of America 


EW YORK distributors in 1925 
delivered to their patrons an 
average of 4,311,800 quarts of 
milk daily. In 1917 their average 
daily deliveries totaled 1,600,722 
quarts. Cost prices in the decade 
went up also; in 1916 a quart of 
Grade B milk cost the consumer nine 
cents; in 1925 he paid 15 cents for it. 

The dairy industry has grown to be 
highly specialized. Milk comes into 
the metropolis from six states: New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. It is unloaded at ten ter- 
minals. 

The transportation of milk from 
the farm to the city dealer is either 
direct by truck or by truck to the 
country receiving station and via 
railroad to the city, whence it is 
transported by tractor-truck, truck, 
or wagon to the pasteurizing plant 
er distributing station. Very little 
milk is brought into the city by 
truck, because the distance between 
producer and distributor is so great. 


four-horse teams, hauling from 250 
to 300 cases of milk or cream. At 
the plant the team is transferred 
to an empty wagon and sent for an- 
other load. 

Two kinds of power figure deci- 
sively in the plant-to-pantry distri- 
bution of New York’s milk supply— 
man power and “flesh-and-blood” 
horse power. Between 1:30 and 5 a. 
m. the horse is backed into the shafts 
and horse and driver set out upon a 
circuitous journey of streets, alleys, 
and boulevards to get milk and 
cream upon the doorsteps of the four 
million homes before the family 
awakens to a: desire for breakfast. 
This delivery is generally completed 
by 7:30 a. m., and in Greater New 
York is accomplished entirely by 
horse-drawn vehicles, which experi- 
ence has proved to be most economi- 
cal and efficient. 

The collection of bottles, payment 
for milk, and the return of empties 
to the plant usually consume the re- 
mainder of the time between 7:30 


READY FOR THE DAY’S WORK 


The railroads transport 98 per cent 
of it. 

In some instances the distributor 
owns the trucks that collect the milk 
from the farmer, although generally 
men are hired to collect and haul the 
milk by truck to the station, operat- 
ing over a definite route schedule 
and serving a certain number of cus- 
tomers. Compensation is based on 
the hundredweight and ranges from 
five to fifty cents per hundred 
pounds, depending upon route condi- 
tions. This is paid by the consumer. 

The dealer performs an exacting 
role in the distribution of milk, over- 
coming many obstacles in making his 
deliveries each morning, regardless 
of the weather. Usually he is re- 
quired to maintain cooling stations 
in the country for receiving milk 
from the farmer. Upon its arrival at 
the terminal in the city, it is unload- 
ed on to large receiving platforms by 
railroad employes, or direct on to the 
distributors’ vehicles for conveyance 
to the city pasteurizing plant, dis- 
tributing station, or direct to the 
consumer. 

In case the distance to the plant 
is short, bottled milk is sometimes 
carried in large wagons pulled by 


and 10 a. m. or 12 noon. On Mon- 
days and Tuesdays, when cash collec- 
tions are made, some wagons are out 
on their routes until 3 to 5 p. m. 

The delivery of milk to stores— 
“loose” milk—is generally made be- 
tween 4 and 9 a. m., and in this 
trucks share with horse-drawn vehi- 
cles. Payment is collected daily—at 
time of delivery if the store is open; 
otherwise, on return trip to the plant. 
As a rule, the collection of bottles 
and moneys from stores requires al- 
most as much time as the delivery of 
milk, but storekeepers could reduce 
this time by giving the milk salesmen 
prompt attention. 

It is true that in some sections, 
notably in lower and upper East Side 
of Manhattan borough, the stores 
handle large quantities of “loose” 
milk. People in these sections are 
too poor to buy the more sanitary 
bottled milk and come to the store 
bringing their own containers for the 
eleven-cents-a-quart “loose” milk. 

Retail milk salesmen are generally 
paid $35 per week, plus two per cent 
commission for six days per week 
work. Wholesale bottled milk sales- 
men receive $37 per week, plus two 
per cent commission for six days per 


Butter @ $.3884 


Butter @ $.3884 Butter @ $.3884 
Products No. of lbs. skim @ $.75 skim @ $.50 skim @ $.00 
Surplus 582,945,000 
Butter (82% fat) 25,649,580 $9,962,286.87 $9,962,286.87 $9,962,286.67 
Skimmilk 512,991,600 3,847,497.00 2,564,998.00 
Buttermilk 44,303,820 


Total receipts 
If sold as milk at $2.44 per 100 lbs. 


$13,809,783.87 
$14,223,858.00 


$9,962,286.67 
$14,223,858.00 


$12,527,284.87 
$14,223,858.00 


Loss $ 414,074.18 $1,696,573.13 $4,261,571.13 

Loss per 100 Ibs. surplus O71 .291 -731 

Loss per qt. surplus 00153 -006216 .01572 
Loss on surplus applied to 

entire supply per at. 00042 .00173 .00436 


built. 
This tire is in 


pearance, mileage 
safety andsatisfaction. 


strength and its size 
the New Fisk Extr 
Heavy Balloon is th 
easiest steering bal- 
loon tire on the ma 
ket today. 


Tell the local Fisk 
dealer you want tc 
see it. a 


The Fisk line 1s com- 
plete and includes a 
tire forevery road 
and load condition 
and at a price to meet 
every purse. 


EXTRA HEAVY 


BALLOON 


+. mig, ior 


eek work. Wholesale “loose” milk 
lesmen receive from $41 to $45 per 
eek in salary and sometimes a com- 
jission. In addition, the salesmen 
*e sometimes paid a bonus. 

The system of paying salary plus 
ymmission may not mean that the 
ilesman receives a greater total 
ympensation but the practice is to 
2 commended, because the sales- 
an’s earnings depend upon his own 
vility and efficiency as a salesman. 
he welfare of his employer is his 
wn welfare. 

‘Salesmen of retail milk are allowed 
, grant one week’s credit to their 
istomers, making their own collec- 
ons. In some cases payments are 
ade once a month. Distributors, 
owever, frown upon the 30-day 
sedit plan and a request for more 
jan one week’s credit is usually re- 
wrred to a credit manager. 


Critics of present methods of dis- 
jibution are wont to refer to the 
yutes as inefficiently managed be- 
use every wagon does not carry 2 
ypacity load. The amount of milk 
yid per route usually depends upon 
‘reumstances outside the control of 
ther distributor or salesman. The 
rgest sales are made in large ele- 
ator apartment house districts, the 
“west sales in “walk-up” apartment, 
+ seattered-individual, house dis- 
‘icts. There is a limit to the num- 
ar of stairs even an energetic sales- 
‘an can “do.” 
New York distributors at different 
mes have tried to increase the load 
or wagon by putting a helper on 
ach wagon. It was necessary to 
ake the salesman responsible for 
4e work of his helper, and salesmen 
jected to this. Mistakes were more 
vequent, losses greater, salesmen 
ss efficient. These things counter- 
aulanced the reduction in horse and 
agon cost and the practice was 
»yandoned. 

Milk is the most regularly pro- 
iced and consumed food commodi- 
» Milk production is a daily job 
verywhere the year around, Sun- 
tys and holidays included, though 
ie consumption of milk is more 
gular than the production. Pro- 
iction, ironically enough, goes up 
' consumption begins to wane. The 
nited States government report for 
ay, 1926, shows that consumption 
‘aches its peak in June each year, 
sclining from then until low ebb is 
ached in December. Greatest pro- 
‘action of milk is achieved during 
-e summer season as the result of 
‘tural causes. Some provision must 
+) made, therefore, for utilizing the 
verproduction, to insure an average 
‘ofit to the producer. 
'Fluctuations in consumption are 
‘ought on by such things as heat 
javes, thunder showers, holidays, 
‘2ek-ends—and the producer has to 
‘| prepared for them, either with ad- 
‘tional quantities of milk available, 
‘ with facilities for taking care of a 
irplus rejected by patrons. Over a 
‘tiod of five years in New York it 
jas found that the amount of surplus 
‘Uk totaled 582,945,000 lbs. per 
jar. Surplus, of course, is utilized 
{ far as possible in the manufacture 
| butter, cheese, and other salable 
oducts. 
|The table on preceding page, taken 
‘om the report of the New York 
/ayor’s Committee, 1917, shows what 
te loss due to surplus milk amounts 

Such unavoidable losses, ranging 
om -0015 to .01572 cent per quart, 
d materially to the cost of distribu- 
m. 

The chart shows the amount of 
mey which would have been re- 
ived had the surplus of 582,945,- 
"0 lbs. been made into butter from 

per cent cream and had the but- 
: and skimmilk been marketed. 
Milk sold in New York City must 
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The only full-sized car in the world $ 750 


that gives these values at this low price- 


The overwhelming 
superiorities of the full- 
sized Chrysler ‘*50” at 
its amazingly low price 
are important reasons 
why Chrysler has been 
thrust ahead from 27th 
to 4th place in the short 
period of three years. 


CHRYSLER “50° 


Full-Sized, Sturdy Construction With 
Ample Seating Capacity For 5 Adult 
Passengers. Mohair plush upholstery. 
Chrysler smartness and beauty of line 
and color. Full balloon tires. Low- 
swung bodies. Special spring front 
engine mounting. 


Coupe, $750; Coach, $780; Roadster (with rumble seat), $795; 
Sedan, $830; Landau Sedan, $885. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise tax. 


All Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


be pasteurized, and this also adds to 
the expense of distribution. 

A distribution of the cost of a 15- 
cent quart of Grade B milk in New 
York City is as follows, according 
to government report: 


Per quart 
The farmer 
Cost of operating country receiving 


station -008 
Freight 200 miles to city -011 
$.079 


As the milk arrives at the city ter- 
minal, leaving a spread of approxi- 
mately $.07 from terminal to con- 


sumer: 
Per quart 
Trucking from terminal to city pas- 


teurizing plant $.005 
Pasteurizing plant expense .015 
Trucking from pasteurizing plant to 

retail sales branch -006 
Retail branch cost, including delivery 

to doorstep -042 
Company’s net profit 003 

Total $.15 


This distribution gives an idea, too, 
of how many persons must handle the 
product between the time the chore 
boy sets out with his milk pail and 
three-legged stool for the milking 
shed and the time the horse halts be- 


The Last Word in ModernBarn Equipment 


SPECIAL PRICES GLAZED STONEWARE WA- 
TERBOWLS, and SALT and MINERAL FEED- 
ERS. This sanitary equipment is guarantecd against 
breakage by cows, and is very practical and efficient. 
No expense has becn spared to 


Highly ornamental. 
make those goods the best that human skill can pro- 
duce, regardless of price. We fit any make equipment, 


and sell direct whcre no dealer. Phamphliet and 
information free. SALESMEN WANTED. Inquire 
IDEAL SALT FEEDER CO., Morristown, Minn. 


fore a bungalow of the suburbs and _ the price of milk has increased 66.66 


the driver sets a bottle of gleaming 
white milk upon the steps. 

No food of equal nutritive value 
is purchasable at a price as low as 
that of a quart of milk. The value 
of milk, in relation to the value of 
other food commodities, is as fol- 
lows: 


per cent from 1913 to 1926, while 
the average increase of the eight 
food commodities is 81.32 per cent. 
While milk has increased in price 
from 9 cents to 15 cents, it is still 
14.66 per cent below the average for 
the entire group: 


1913 1926 Increase 

As cheap as 
Milk at c Sirloin steak at Eggs ateca Steak te 4a. _ re era 
a quart c¢ a pound dozen Bacon 23.6 50.6 114.40 
— Milk 9.0 15.0 66.66 
“ a a Butter 41.2 53.6 80.09 
: sere 226 Eggs 31.8 49.5 55.66 
‘a as Bt Bread 6.0 9.6 60.00 
if | pi Potatoes 23 62  169,5ee 
i vies ora Coffee 27.5 48.3 . 76.63 
: : Average increase 77 —s- 81.82 
Milk increase FI 66.66 
The following prices and percent- Milk below the average 14.66 


ages for foodstuffs, taken from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show that 


=) 
*1926 price has dropped since above calcu- 
lations. 
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ICTOR DAIRY 
a VIZER 


REMOVE FOR 
DOUBLE WATERWAY 


WATER INLET 


EALIZING the need for a simple, effi- 
R cient and economical milk pasteurizing 
outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 

ries, CP offers the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit consists of a combined heater and hold- 
er, sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. (Bottle filler 
is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 
health boards’ requirements. 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and will increase your 
business. The Victor is a business builder. Write 
for full information and prices. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 
1245 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


“The Foundation of 
All Spreader Value 


ORTUNATELY for the farmer, there has been one undis- 
puted standard of spreader value—for the past twenty- 
eight years! Step by step, whenever improvement was pos- 

sible, the way has invariably been shown by 


NEW [DEA Spreaders 


No matter what the point in question—efli- 
‘ciency, durability, simplicity, ease of hand- 
ling, light draft, ease of loading, perfection 
of dealer service—the very foundation of all 
spreader value is contained in the NEW 
IDEA. Starting as an original invention, 
the NEW IDEA has steadily maintained 
both its originality and its leadership——es- , 
tablishing an unbroken record of success. 
NEW IDEA dealers are easy to find. They constie 
tute aservice army, itself of tremendous value to the 
farmer. Go to the nearest one and let him show you 


the up-to-date Model 8. You will understand why 
NEW IDEA users remain steadfast in their loyalty. 


All New Idea products are fully 
protected by patents. 


New Idea Transplanter 
All New Idea products 
are noted for their 
practical originality 


NewlIdea Husker and Shredder 


The New Idea 
Spreader Co. 


Dept. 15 Coldwater, O. 


Largestindependent spreaderfactory 

in the wor! Not in any trust oF 

combination. Quer 4,000 agencies. 
Branches everywhere, 
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‘Pastures Stimulated by Sulphe 


H. B. HOWELL, OREGON 


IFTY pounds of sulphur ferti- 
lizer per acre has increased the 
carrying capacity of my _irri- 

gated white clover and bluegrass pas- 
ture 300 per cent,” said a real dairy 
farmer to a group of listeners. Sul- 
phur as a fertilizer for alfalfa and 
clover hay crops has become an es- 
tablished practice over much of the 
Pacific Northwest, and reports of in- 
creased yields of from 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent as a result of using 


50 to 100 lbs. of crude sulphur per 


acre are very common. However, 
the use of sulphur as a fertilizer for 
pastures of white clover and blue- 
grass is a rather recent innovation 
that has given astounding results. 
Ed. H. Allen, dairy farmer, who 
lives near Grants Pass, Oregon, has 
long been a booster for irrigated pas- 
tures of white clover and bluegrass, 
and among his neighbors has the rep- 
utation of having some of the best 
pastures in the community. But he 
was not satisfied, and began experi- 
menting with fertilizers to improve 
his yields, and remembering how the 
legume hay crops in his section re- 
sponded to the use of sulphur, tried 
out one part of his pasture with sul- 
phur at the rate of 50 lbs. per acre. 
This was broadcasted by hand about 
February 1st, and the trips across the 


field were made at intervals of 
paces. 

Imagine his surprise as the se 
advanced, in noticing dark strip 
higher growth across the field 
indicated in the accompanying p 
graph. It was some time before Mj 
Allen really remembered that 
haps in broadcasting his trips a 
the field had been too far apart, an. 
that some of the area had really - 
ceived no sulphur. Careful checkin 


‘revealed that these darker and fast 


growing strips were just wher h 
had walked in broadeasting. 

The unfertilized strips showed 
the white clover present was 
practically no growth and there 
a tendency for the bluegrass 
come “sod bound,” while o: 
strips fertilized the white clover wa 
three to four inches tall and 
grass in proportion, in spite 
fact that the herd of dairy cows 
on it at the time. Bt 

Irrigated pastures are develo 
very rapidly in the Grants Pass terri 
tory, as they are in all of the 
gated section of Oregon, and th 
news of Mr. Allen’s pasture 
spread so that one day late i 
the pasture was visited by 125 f 
ers who were out on a “‘crop 
conducted by the county ager 
was at this time that Mr. Allen 
the remark credited to him above 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES 
A demonstration of what applications of sulphur did on white clover pasture on th 


farm of E. H. Allen of Oregon. 


Milk Sock 


. J. SPRENGER, MINNESOTA 


ALF of this\ world has a big 
supper and no appetite, while 
the other half has a big appe- 

tite and no supper at all. One of our 
great blessings as a people is in the 
fact that we need not know what pov- 
erty is. But while we have no pover- 
ty, we do have a feeling which is akin 
to poverty and that is the feeling 
that we are not getting our just share 
of reward for our work. 

Strangely, too, this feeling of ine. 
quality seems to become worse in- 
stead of better as our general prosper- 
ity increases, so it really seems that 
dissatisfaction is the result of pros- 
perity as often as it is the result of 
hardship. The most contented people 
it was ever my lot to meet were the 
early settlers who had the least to do 
with. The unhappiest people are 
often those who have the most. 

But how do we get equality in life 
and what must we do to get what is 
coming to us? 

There have always been those who 
believe we must have organizations 


cS pec 


i hilosophy _ 


folks taking or diverting the 
we think rightfully belong to u 
there are still those who believe | 


best it aha woueane us, W 
brooding over inequality is som 
weaken us. o 

Evidently economic laws have t 


man who works the most does not al 
ae earn the most, but the man 


the most. 

Yet I suppose that for all tim 
come the mass of men will wor 
themselves into nameless 2 
while a few great souls forget t m- 
selves into immortality. 


Ws 


g Judson P. Mason 


J. P. Mason, a prominent dairy 
farmer of Kane County, Illinois, died 
at his home Saturday, March 12. 
Mr. Mason was born March 31, 1850, 
on the farm which he operated all his 
Jife. He was not only a successful 
airy farmer but devoted much of 
his time in assisting to bring the 
dairy industry upon a sound basis. 
To this end, in later years particu- 
larly, he gave much of his time in at- 
tending dairymen’s conventions and 
farm institutes. His talks were al- 
ways sound and they gave much en- 
‘couragement to those who were look- 
ing for light. 

One of the things he emphasized 
for successful dairying was quantity 
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JUDSON P. MASON 
} 


made with a poor cow or by produc- 
‘ing only a small quantity of milk. 
He invariably discussed milk produc- 
tion by the acre and that in order to 
get a large yield per acre the right 
'kind of feed must be raised and the 
ight kind of cows kept to eat it. 
'He was not satisfied with a herd un- 
less two cows produced daily at least 
68 Ibs. of milk. One can of milk for 
seach two cows was the standard he 
set and one that he reached in the 
later years of his dairy work. He 
susually kept about fifty cows and un- 
dess his wagon carried away twenty- 
five cans of milk each holding 68 
Ibs., he considered himself falling 
‘down on the job. He grew well-to-do 
‘and followed no other occupation but 
that of a dairy farmer. He consid- 
ered farming the best business in all 
the world and he received the great- 
est satisfaction by being able to bring 
about forces which would make his 
farm operations profitable. 

\ 


| High Testing Seed Corn 
| ace Scarce 


| Hoarp’s DarrRyYMAN:—The year 
(1926 was a trying one for seed corn 
‘and under the best. possible condi- 
tions corn is running a little lower in 
‘test than in previous years. However, 
/corn that will give 90 per cent or 
above is considered good and can be 
)veadily purchased with the expecta- 
tion of giving a good performance 
‘when planted a little heavier than 
‘usual. Where planter drops 42 
inches apart between the hills, it is 
‘Well to use planter plates that will 
drop 4 to 5 kernels to the hill. If 
‘drilled, the corn should be dropped 
Seven to eight inches apart in the 
drill row. 

There is no real advantage in 
planting while the ground is yet cold 
and out of condition. However, ev- 
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The Special 


Sedan 


Special Six Chassis 


387 


tame deztenernc's | Lhe New Style in Body Design 


and Featuring a 7-Bearing Motor 


It is emphatically apparent today that Nash 
has created a new era in American enclosed 
body artistry with this distinctive body design. 


With its new gracefulness, its beautiful 
French-type back and French roof design, 
and its rich array of costly car features, the 
new Special Sedan pictured above possesses 
magnetic appeal for those most keenly ap- 
preciative of motor car style and quality. 


The steering wheel is of real walnut in fitting 
harmony with the walnut finish of the inside 
window mouldings, door panels, the instru- 
ment board and the crowned panel above. 


The upholstery is genuine Mohair Velvet, 
deeply tufted. And Nash powers it with the big 
7-bearing motor—the world’s smoothest type. 


disc wheels. 


So that in supreme power-evenness and quiet- 
ness, and lightning-fast “pick-up,” and in ease- 
ful roadability on the straightaway or climb- 
ing, together with a world of speed, it stands 
out as the most notable car of its field. 


As standard equipment there are Gabriel 
Snubbers at front; 4-wheel brakes, of special 
Nash design, with the front wheel brakes com- 
pletely enclosed for safety’s sake; and five 


And the price is set at such a moderate figure 
as to be agreeably surprising. 


A large Special Sedan on the Advanced Six 
Chassis, reflecting the same unsurpassed 
quality throughout, is also offered at a most 
favorable price. 


(5371) 


ery farmer should plan so as to get 
on his corn field just as soon as 
machinery and team can be placed 
thereon without difficulty. The early 
disking and dragging of the ground 
will do much in the way of sprouting 
weed seeds and warming the ground 
so that corn can be put in under best 
conditions. Corn is very sensitive to 
chilled conditions of the soil and 
farmers make a great mistake who 
attempt to leave their corn fields until 
just about the time they desire to 
plant the seed. It is extremely hard 
to get the ground in good tilt after 
it has become baked on the surface 
and is out of general good condition. 

There is also another advantage by 
getting the land in condition several 
days before planting the corn and 
that is there will be more available 
fertility in the soil if it has been 
worked a few days in advance. Fields 
that are planted in this way usually 
gain from a week to ten days over 
fields that are just cultivated and put 


in without previous preparation. In 
years such as we have been having, 
it means a great deal as to whether 
a field will mature eight or ten days 
earlier than the general average of 
corn fields. This is particularly true 
of those who make it a business of 
putting up more or less seed. Now is 
the time for farmers to begin to se- 
cure and test their seeds and get 
their farm implements prepared for 
rapid use in the early spring. 
Wisconsin. R. A. Moore. 


An Iowa Creamery 


The annual report of the Littleport 
Farmers’ Co-operative Creamery 
Company of Iowa shows that the av- 
erage price received for butter 
shipped during 1926 was 44.5c. The 
cost of manufacturing butter was 
2.886¢ and patrons were paid an av- 
erage of 49c a pound for fat de- 
livered to the creamery. The overrun 
was 22% per cent for an average 


“VAN’S EVERGREENS” 


Our Stock is of the Choicest Quality and 
Our Prices Will Please You 


White Pines, 15-inch average, $5 per 100, $35 per 
1,000; Hemlocks, 15-inch average, $7 per 100, $45 per 


1,000; Pines, 244-foot average, $15 per 100, $100 per 
1,000; Hemlocks, 2%4-foot average, $20 per 100; $125 
per 1,000; Pine, Hemlock and Cedar, 3-foot and over. 
all one price—3-foot average, 50 cents each, 4-foot, 
$1, 5-foot, $1.50, 6-foot, $2; Balsam Fir, 18-inch 
average, 50 cents each, 2144-foot average, $1. A dis- 
count on all Balsams and Evergreens of 3 feet and 


over will be given—10 per cent on lots of 50, 25 per 
cent on 100, 35 per cent on 1,000. We also have the 
old-fashioned Lilac, 3 in a cluster, 4 to 7 feet, $1 


each. Hard Maple shade trees, 9 to 10 feet, trimmed 
for transplanting, $2 each. Balsams and all trees of 
3 feet and over will be baled and burlapped. 


Months for transplanting are April, May, Septem- 
ber, October and November. : 


These prices are F, O. B., Hornell, N. Y. 
FRED VanGORDER 
41 Bennett Street Hornell, N. Y. 


Address 


cream test of slightly over 30 per 
cent. 
pounds butterfat for which j- re- 
ceived a net income of $126,383. 
Fifty-three of the 120 patrons re- 
ceived in excess of $1,000 each for 
cream delivered. 


The creamery received 21,368 - 
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EMPIRE 


Milking Machines 


any other make—why 


Wis a national farm paper recently asked its readers 

whether they owned milking machines and what they 
thought of machine milking, more reported owning and 
preferring Empire Milking Machines than any make 
listed. 


Why? In letters to us, farmers have said: 


“Cows are less nervous and give more milk per 
day, for more days, when they are Empire-milked.”’ 


*“One person can milk more cows in less time with 
an Empire than two or three expert hand milkers.”’ 


“Cows keep healthier and milk is cleaner.” 
“The wages and keep of a hired man are saved by 
the work an Empire Milking Machine does.” 
“It makes dairying a pleasanter, more profitable, 
better business.” 


Sold on easy payment plan. Send 
for booklet—mail the coupon today. 


New BB Marvel Cream Sepa- 
rators— More Cream without 


More Cows 


The improved, permanently balanced 
bowl of the new B B Marvel gets extra 
cream from every can of milk—more 
cream without more cows. It gets all 
the cream all the time. The bowl does 
not vibrate nor tilt because it is mounted on an automatically 
oiled ball-bearing spindle, supported by a stationary shaft. 
It has no neck springs nor bushings to wear out and cause 
trouble. It skims cleaner and lasts longer. 


When you run the skim milk from any other separator 
through a B B Marvel you too will want the extra cream. 
See a B B Marvel in action. Sold on easy payment plan—a 
size for every herd. Mail the coupon today. 


You can afford the Empire Water System 


Complete motor, pump and tank equipment of the Empire 
Water System costs only about what you pay 
for a first-class radio set. It gives you comfort 
and saves time and work 365 days in the year 
—lasts a lifetime. 


Costs about a nickel a day to operate and 
makes kitchen, laundry and dairy work easier. 
Provides bathroom conveniences, cuts down 
| fire insurance costs, supplies cows and hogs 
with all the water they want—means more 
milk and heavier hogs. 


The Empire Water System is 
easy to install, silent and auto- 
matic in operation, capacity 300 
gallons per hour. Sold on the easy 
payment plan. Mail the coupon 
today. 


BR MARVEL 
< ae 


EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 1, 97 Humboldt St., Rochester, N. Y. 


PRO itp SAT Ae 


? 


Please send, without obligation, the booklets checked and your easy payment plan. 


0 “‘How to Milk for Bigger Profits’ 
0 ‘*The Latest Development in Cream Separators” 
O “The Empire Book of Better Water Systems’’ 
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EUGENE KELLEY, IOWA 


YBRID seed corn of four inbred 
strains won the 1925 Corn 
Yield Contest in Iowa. It yield- 

ed seven bushels more to the acre 
than the highest yielding strains of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent on the same land 
and under the same conditions. 


Hybrid seed corn will be available 
for a limited number of corn growers 
in 1927, which marks a new advance- 
ment in this industry. Last year it 
was grown at a few places in Iowa 
on a commercial basis. The largest 
plot is that of J. J. Newlin. He had a 
forty-acre field planted with inbred 
strains. He carefully detasseled all 
the corn of one strain so that a com. 
plete cross would be made with the 
other. The corn produced on the de- 
tasseled stalks are the hybrids which 
are saved for seed. 


The field which Mr. Newlin used to 
grow his seed corn yielded about 80 
bushels to the acre. This yield is 
about a 14-bushel increase over the 
Krug corn which he had planted on 
the same field the year before, a far 
better corn year. Krug corn is one 
of the best yielding varieties of corn 
that is not a hybrid. 


Experimental work has been done 
on crossbreeding corn for more than 
the last twenty years. Dr. D. F. Jones 
of the Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion is one of the pioneers in this 
phase of corn production. The Iowa 
Experiment Station started an exten- 
sive program in this field in 1922 un- 
der the supervision of M. T. Jenkins. 
Sixteen strains or varieties which 
were known to possess high yielding 
qualities were used for the experi- 
mental work. Ten to fifteen thousand 
self pollinations have been made an- 
nually on the college experimental 
plots, and 470 different crosses were 
made between the various varieties 
this season. A search for the combina- 
tions between the varieties or strains 
of corn that will give the highest 
yield per acre under average condi- 
tions, is the underlying object of all 
the experimental work being done on 
this subject. 


To describe the work done in the 
crossing of inbred strains for the pro- 
duction of high yielding hybrids 
would require a very lengthy discus- 
sion. To make it as brief as possible 
I will explain the procedure that has 
been carried out by Mr. Newlin. 
Strains which possessed high yielding 
qualities were inbred by means of 
self pollinations to obtain strains that 
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‘These first hybrids of inbred str 


SEED CORN DRYER vi 
An oil burning furnace at the left sends hot air through a pipe into the bottom of 
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are pure and true breeding. Inb 
ing causes the strains to decrease 
very rapidly in vigor; the plants b 

come weak and spindling; and 
ears are small and oftentimes su 
ceptible to disease. After the straii 
were inbred for from four to eig 
years, they were crossed one with 
other on small plots which was d 
to restore the vigor. This is done 


strain which is detasseled and one. 
row of another inbred strain wl 


DETASSELING TO PRODUCE CROSS 
BRED SEED CORN ON THE NEWLIN 
* FARM IN IOWA 


furnishes the pollen. The corn p: 
duced on the detasseled rows is 
cross between the two inbreds. ' 
seed corn from this first cross is \ 
high yielding, and in most cases 
outyield the strains from which ~ 
was produced by a good margin 
this seed is not practical because 
expense of growing it is enormous. 
lower the cost of production — 
Newlin made another cross on anotl 
er plot with two other inbred stra 


were again crossed the next Be 
which produced a hybrid of a dou 
cross. “This seed is the hybrid that 
won the 1925 Yield Test,” Mr. Ne 
lin said. 

In the field where Mr. Newlin h 
his high yielding hybrid corn plant 
I noticed many outstanding feat 
that this corn possessed. The pla 
were all vigorous, large, and thrift 
Every stalk had a good sound e: 
free from disease. The uniformity 
the ears was remarkable, and 
stalks were all standing erect. In o1 
field Mr. Newlin had some of his hy- 
brid corn planted next to a strain 


these four cribs on the Newlin Farm in Iowa, and is said to be very efficient in drying “a 


corn to 12 per cent moisture in four days. 


ee 


Reid corn. The stalks of the Reid corn 
jad been partly blown over by the 
wind whie the hybrid corn was stand- 
ng erect Many stalks of the Reid 
 sorn were barren, and many had pro- 
quced only nubbins. On the hybrid 
horn every stalk had an ear, and the 
sars were practically uniform in size. 
) Mr. Newlin showed me his artificial 
jseed corn drying plant. “I can dry 100 
bushels each day with this plant and 
‘with less trouble and expense than 
the rack method,” he said. The mois- 
‘ure of the seed corn is about 35 per 
sent when it comes from the field, but 
by the use of this plant Mr. Newlin is 
able to lower it to about 12 per cent 
Bin four days, which makes the seed 
hee than safe from freezing weath- 
or. The heat furnished for the dry- 
ing comes from an automatic oil- 
purner furnace. The hot air at not 
- more than 110 degrees Fahrenheit is 
blown through the corn which is in 
bins. The quick drying seems to have 
‘an added advantage in the killing of 
diseases before they can affect the 
‘germination of the seed. After he 
installed his drying plant Mr. New- 
lin said that his corn showed a ger- 
mination of 100 per cent as compared 
‘to 60 to 80 per cent that he obtained 
in 1925 when using the rack method. 
_ The tests so far have shown that 
‘this hybrid corn the first year will 
‘give a much larger yield than the or- 
‘dinary seed corn, but the corn seed 
gathered from the hybrid corn will 
not continue to yield well. Hence, 
each year the farmer will be com. 
pelled to buy new hybrid seed if he 
wishes to maintain high yields. 


_ Farm Tax Exemption 


| Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Dairy farm- 
ers in Georgia will receive exemption 
from taxes for a period of ten years 
if legislation now proposed is passed 
by the 1927 state legislature and 
| ratified by the people. 
The plan, which originated with the 
_ Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, and 
which has the approval of Eugene 
Talmadge, state secretary of agricul- 
‘ture, and other officials, is to give tax 
exemption for ten years on every 
‘improved farm not exceeding 100 
| acres in extent and not exceeding 
' $5,000 in equipment value. Farmers 
‘with larger holdings and absentee 
- landlords will not be exempted nor 
, will holders of unimproved lands. 
| hose interested in the proposition 
| elaim that it will help to solve several 
serious farm problems in Georgia. In 
the first place, it will tend to break up 
large and unworked holdings, for the 
‘absentee landlord will be taxed more 
heavily and the small farmer will get 
' off tax-free under the plan. 

In the second place, it will help to 
solve the age-old problem of the ten- 
ant farmer, for many holders will 
break up their large plantations and 
tenants will be able to secure land of 
their own on very reasonable terms. 

And in the third place, it will help 
to re-populate the abandoned farms 
of the state, which is the most serious 
problem with which Georgia agricul- 
ture is at present confronted. Lead- 
ers in the state are very anxious to 
get experienced live stock farmers 
from the North and West not only to 
take over the farms left by cotton 
planters but to serve as demonstra- 
tors of successful methods in dairy- 
ing and live stock. They realize that 
a transition must be made from all- 
cotton planting to diversified farm- 
ing, including live stock production, 
and that this is going to be difficult 
without the presence in each com- 
munity of experienced live stock 
‘farmers to lead the way. 

Thus the proposal offers something 
more than mere -relief from taxes 
for the farmer. It offers a practical 
solution to at least three serious 
farm problems. If the measure, 
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which is now being drawn up by a 
special committee, is passed and later 
ratified by the public, a fund of 
$50,000 will be provided with which 
to advertise Georgia throughout the 
North as “the state without a tax on 
farmers” and it is expected that thou- 


in taxes out of a total of $23,000,000 
collected, but it is pointed out that 
the increase in the number of farm- 
ers and the products produced will 
repay this loss many times over. At 
any rate, this is a practical way of 
offering relief to the dairy farmer 


sands of farmers will be 
thereby to move to Georgia. 


induced 


It is estimated that the tax ex- 


emption will cost the state $750,000 


and of. solving the principal farm 
problems at the same time and as 
such it merits attention. 

Georgia. 
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Fastest ever built for Farm Dairies. 


Beit, Hand operated styles. 
tle Fillers, Coolers, 
Payments. Mail this ad for booklet. 


THE DANA CO., Dept. H, 


Electric, 


Also Speed Bot- 
Water Heaters. 


Easy 


Platteville, Wis. 
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A book-load of ways to oer 


money On rope...Send for it ~ now! 


Do you know how to make 
the best knot or hitch for 
every job on the farm? How 
to save rope by splicing; how 
to save time by making 
knots easy to untie; how to 
care for rope? 

All these things are fully 
described in our new 58-page 
illustrated booklet, ‘More 
Jobs from the Same Rope.” 

It gives, in attractive, con- 
venient form, a host of ways 
to make rope last longer and 
work harder—two of the 
surest methods of saving 
money on rope. 

Send for this valuable book 
—now! Mail the coupon at 
the bottom of this page, with 
15c—a mere fraction of the 
book’s cost. Your copy will be 
sent at once. 


H. @& A. “Star Brand” 
Binder Twine 
evenly spun from the best fibres— 
has full yardage, ample strength 
for binding purposes, and is 
treated against destruction by 
insects. 
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| the“Blue Heart”shows | 


How to know good rope 
before you buy it 


The better quality your rope 
is to begin with, of course, 
the greater will be your 
saving. Here’s a sure way 
to know really good, lJong- 
wearing rope, before you 
buy it: 

Untwist the strands of the 
rope. If you find a blue 
thread marker—the “Blue 
Heart”—running in the center 
between the strands, you may 
be sure that the rope is 
genuine H.& A. ‘‘Blue Heart’”’ 
Manila Rope. 


> 


H®A “Blue Heart”Manila Rope 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Spun by rope makers with 
over half a century’s accu- 
mulated experience, this thor- 
oughly good rope. will wear 


ee longer and deliver maximum 


service in any size, on any 
job. For the selected fibres 
of H. & A. “Blue Heart” 
Manila Rope are drawn, spun, 
laid, and properly lubricated 
so as to insure the smooth 
working of every fibre, yarn, 
and strand. 


Before you buy rope, un- 
twist the strands and look 
for the “Blue Heart’”—our 
registered trade mark. It as- 
sures you of dependable rope 
value not only on the first 
purchase, but whenever you 
need more of the same kind. 


The Hooven & Allison Company 
“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869” 
Xenia, Ohio 


For sisal rope 


For other jobs where high grade 
mena ts is‘ wanted, use H. & A. 


Heart”? Sisal Rope—spun 
from selected sisal fibre by the 
same skilled rope makers. 


The Hooven & Allison Company, Dept. C-4 


Xenia, Ohio. 


Enclosed is 15c (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please 
send me a copy of the new H. & A. Booklet, ‘‘More Jobs from 


the Same Rope.” 


Print Name and Address Plainly 


My Name. as ek 
wAddress_22 22. fe EIA 
My Dealer’s Name... .___- 
Address® oS er oe fee 
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OLMSTEAD Safe BOILERS 


Sizes range from 3 to 30 H. P. 


tures. 


SAL 


> 
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ONTARIO IRON WORKS, Box 287 
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385 years record as the most economical steamer known. Do 
not fail to investigate the superior merits of this boiler, 
economical in fuel consumption, in attention and in space 
required. For steam or hot water for any purpose. 
cobs, stalks, coal, or wood. 
ments of the different state boiler laws. 
regulator, ete. 
Furnished with a complete equipment of fittings and fix- 
Quickly pays for itself, 


Burns 
Built to meet all the require- 
Automatic damper 
Repairs quickly and easily made by owner. 


May we send you our free complete catalog 


with valuable information ? 


PULASKI, N. Y. 


A scene sketched from a photograph taken on 
the farm of Charles Scothan, Lee Center, N. Y. 


This Pulsator 
Gives Teats Complete 
Rest Between Sucks 


esta 


dt Milks th: Cows Clean 


“During my long experience with the Burrell Milker, my cows’ teats 
and udders have kept in excellent condition. I believe this is mainly 
due to the way in which the Burrell Pulsator gives complete relief 
to the teats between pulsations.”—Charles Scothan, Lee Center, N. Y. 


ATURAL circulation is essential to keep the teats and udders of 
your cows in good condition. A long period of suction, with- 
out complete relief, causes congestion, and teat and udder trouble. 


& Skims the Milk 
Chan 


For many years, the wonderful 
Link Blades of the Burrell- 
Simplex Cream Separator 
have made it famous as the 
closest skimmer. Ithasa greater 
capacity for the size of its bowl, 
for the speed at which it is 
operated, and for the power 
required to run it than any 
other separator. It is simple, 
light and easy-running. But, 
above all, it skims the milk 
clean —and that’s what you 
/ want in a cream separator. 
Four sizes — 350, 500, 750, 1000 
lbs. — hand or power driven, 


men. 


Milk Clean’. 


explains how “It Milks 


My dealer’s name is. ..........02..g:cscceceeeeeeeres 


Fis post Office is k18 ae cleans ecbocsteccwecndecn 


FRADE MAKK REG. I 


Nothing except complete relief is safe, 


Safeguards Your Cows 


The Burrell Positive Relief Pulsator creates 
sharp, definite, positive, intermittent periods of 
complete relief. Between sucks, the vacuum in 
the teat cup drops completely to zero, the teat 
hangs free, and circulation is normal and nat- 


This feature of the Burrell Milker safe- 


guards your cows, and it alone is sufficient to 
justify your choice of the Burrell Milker. 


4 Exclusive Features 


There are four exclusive features which make 
the Burrell the perfect milking machine. The 
first three are interdependent —each increases 
the efficiency of the others. 
matic Controller, which regulates the suction 
to suit exactly each individual cow; (2) the Air- 
Cushion Teat Cup, which supports and com- 
presses the teats by air alone; (3) the Positive 
Relief Pulsator, which gives complete rest be- 
tween pulsations and assures natural circulation; 
(4) the Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely 
prevents contamination from the pipe line. 


(1) The Auto- 


The Burrell Milker is noted for its simplicity, It 
is a single tube system, with only half as many 
rubber parts as the ordinary type of milker. 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairy 
One pictures and describes the Burrell Milker and 
the Cows Clean’”’, The other tells 
about the Burreil-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 
simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “‘It Skims the 
Every dairyman should have both of these 
interesting, practical, helpful books for handy reference. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO.INC., 10 Albany St., Little Falls, New York. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 


ream 


I Aaa use a milking machine, I sell eS mill 
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MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 
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ANY a young horse has been 

knocked out for the season 

by a shoulder sweeny. The 
cause of some sweeny is purely ac- 
cidental but many of them are not 
and so could have been prevented. 
Sweeny is more common among 
young horses that have not fully 
learned how to apply themselves 
under varying conditions. Tis 
caused by ill-fitting collars, by hitch- 
es that cause uneven draft, by sud- 
den jerks on the shoulder as when 
the plow strikes a root or stone, and 
sometimes by a hard blow from the 
tongue as when the front wheels of 
the wagon strike obstructions not at 
the same time. The characteristic 
symptoms are lameness, soreness, 
swinging the leg instead of lifting 
it, and the wasting away of the mus- 
cular parts over the shoulder blade. 
It takes a long time to restore a 
shoulder so injured to full useful- 
ness. Prevention is advised above 
everything. If there is indication 
that a shoulder is about to become 
sweenied give the horse rest immedi- 
ately. In the early stages if swollen 
apply cold water. Fasten a folded 
blanket over the part and keep it wet 
with cold water. Follow this by use 
of a good blistering liniment. Span- 
ish fly, two or three drachms mixed 
with one ounce of lard, is good for 
this purpose. Vigorous rubbing of 
the shoulder is advised. 


Getting the Best From Sweet Clover 


How high should sweet clover be 
before cows are turned in to graze? 
The answer depends on how many 
cows are to be grazed on a given 
acreage, on how good the stand is, 
and on the growing conditions at the 
time and for two or three weeks af- 
ter the cows are turned in. For ex- 
ample, if the acreage is as much as 
one acre for each cow and the stand 
reasonably good, one could turn in 
when the clover is not over four or 
five inches high. Another case where 
one should turn in when the clover 
is not over this high is when unusual- 
ly favorable growing conditions pre- 
vail. If the acreage is as little as 
one-half acre for each cow or less it 
is advisable to hold the cows off un- 
til the clover is ten to twelve inches 
high. 

If, for any reason, the clover is 
permitted to get more than twelve to 
fourteen inches high, the best quality 
and greatest yield will not be ob- 
tained. Getting the greatest yield 
of good feed from sweet clover re- 
quires some experience and close ob- 
servation on the part of the herd 
owner. Many farmers have lost the 
best part of a sweet clover pasture by 
letting the growth get too far along. 


Pasture Alone Not Enough for 
Young Calves 


Mistakes are frequently made in 
growing dairy calves by forcing them 
to pasture alone as the only feed at 
too young an age. Not only has the 
calf not learned to graze large quan- 
tities of grass but also its digestive 
system has not been developed to 
take care of as much bulk as is re- 
quired when grass alone is fed. 
Young calves should be continued on 
skimmilk, hay, and grain until they 
are 4 to 6 months of age. When 
they are turned to pasture at this 
age the grain and hay should be con- 
tinued for a month or so until the 
calves learn to adjust themselves. 
There is no harm in continuing the 
feeding of skimmilk in diminishing 
amounts. To successfully switch 
dairy calves over from winter feed- 
ing to pasture is no job for an ama- 
teur. Within the next month the 
question of what to do with the 
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calves must be answered in on 
or another. i 


Save One-tenth of the Pig 


The most important thing 
now in the management of gs 
to keep the young pigs and 
mothers out of the hog lots th 
badly infested with worm egg 
disease germs. Last year o 
farms in an Illinois county whe 
sanitary practice was used, 100 
of pork were made from 399 Ibs 
grain and other concentrates. 
eight other farms in the same co 
where the pigs were raised th 
style wormy way, it took 50 
grain and other concentrates to x 
100 lbs. of pork. If losses f 
worms and necro have been 
enced during the past few yea 
young, susceptible pigs are tu 
to the same yards this spring, t 
no reason to doubt that this 
pig crop will become infected. 
ing one-fifth of the feed is good 
for keeping the pigs clean. 


The “Cheep,” ‘Cheep’ of a 
Chick is Here 


Baby chicks are now arrivi 
farms by the thousands and 
them important  responsibiliti 
their care and feeding. Whe 
stop to think that an ege 
laid in one state, shipped to anot 
state to be hatched, and the 
chick then hustled into a bo 
sent several hundred miles in 
other state to be mothered, is 
wonder that things sometim 
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can bet it’s a 


THATCHE 
Bottle — 


HATCHER Superior Qualit 
Milk Bottles are scientificall 
constructed to stand mor 
rough treatment than any oO 
milk bottle made. The use of } 
the purest flint glass, perfect 
tempered in lehrs, used by That 
exclusively, makes Thatcher B 
stronger, tougher and more unif 
in quality than any other milk bott 
made. Actual experience of © 
_men and our own tests have 
nitely proved that Thatcher Bottl 
give “more trips per bottle” 
any milk bottle on the mar 
Thatcher Bottles are tough an 
hard to break. Our Trade Mark | 
blown on every Thatcher Bottle f 


who will use them on their wag 
Several Thatcher factories assut 
prompt, efficient deliveries. V 
today for more information 
prices of Thatcher Superior Q 
Bottles. 
Thatcher Manufacturing Ct 
Elmira,N.Y. 


THATCH 


AY ; 
The marvel of it is that 
great chance for success if 
ht things are done at the right 
- Brooder stoves should be set 
d operated before the chicks 
to make sure that they will 
oe work satisfactorily. The 
oder house should be thoroughly 
i ied and disinfected. A supply of 
stable feed must be on hand when 
t, chicks arrive. After they are 
peed jn the brooder house under 
hover it is wise to “‘stick arournd’”’ 
see that they stay in the right 
ce. Close attention for the first 
“ays is essential if the risk from 
s to be reduced. Yes, thousands 
,chicks are arriving. Are you ready 
‘them? 


‘feeding Cows Grain on Pasture 


La 


‘Th The question of feeding grain to 
evs on pasture is timely. Under 
vat conditions is grain feeding 
,fitable? This question opens the 
nh rt of the problem. Before answer- 
i it let us agree on the possible 
tiefits derived from supplementing 
tures. There are two of them, in- 
ased production and better con- 
ion of cows for their next lacta- 
ie Both are important. A slight 
rease in milk from feeding grain 
8 not necessarily mean that it is 
profitable. ‘The return for this 
gin will likely come back in the 
ceeding lactation because of the 


ter condition of the cows. 


There is a wide range in quality 
1 quantity of pasture offered cows. 
ere | is a wide range in the ability 
'the cows to turn feeds into milk. 
od cows cannot make a lot of milk 
fm ‘poor pasture. Poor cows can- 

make a lot of milk even from 

d pasture. In theory it is easy 
t suggest that poor pastures be 
‘de good and that low producing 
s be eliminated. This is sound 
tice but it cannot be done over 
_ As between poor pasture and 
id= Rasture it goes without argu- 
int, we think, that some grain must 
fed to cows on poor pasture. The 
j ount fed is governed by the pro- 


iting ability of individual cows— 
their ability to turn feed into 
1k. With good pasture available it 
| doubtful if it pays to feed grain 
cows not capable of producing 
“a pound of fat a day. Cows 
be than this will usually pay good 
ces for limited amounts of grain. 
Me all the return from summer 
jiin feeding is put in the milk pail 
iring that lactation. Some of it 
s ves to keep cows in better condi- 
in than they otherwise would be in 
ii this value gets into the milk pail 
art lactation. 


‘reating Potatoes for Scab 


The hot formaldehyde method of 
vating seed potatoes for scab, black 
‘wf, and blackleg is now generally 
ommended in preference to the 
: method which required more time. 
at this method will.control these 
eases within practical limits is 
own by some results obtained at 
‘rious experiment stations. The 
-atment was devised by Dr. I. E. 
Thus of the Iowa Station in 1918. 
| Wisconsin, where many potatoes 
2 grown, the treatment has proved 
ity effective. For example, a Wash- 
iston County demonstration where 
> seed used was 61 per cent affect- 
| with seab, it produced a crop that 
a only 1 per cent of scab after the 
was treated. At the Spooner 
anch station seed that was 24 per 
at affected gave a crop with only 

per cent scabby potatoes. At 
‘ookston, Minnesota, untreated seed 
oduc d a crop that was 24 per cent 
pr hsrens the treated seed 
5 ber cent scabby. A 
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Dont be diverted from 
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Brakes 


Extra safety made possible 
by Engineering Leadership 


The Whippet is the only light four- 
cylinder car regularly equipped with 
four-wheel brakes. Year after year at the 
National AutomobileShowsthenumber 
of chassis shown with four-wheel brakes 
has been steadily increasing. In January, 
1927, over 86% of those exhibited had 
4-wheel brakes. The Whippet with 
4-wheel brakes is more modern than 


any other light four-cylinder car. 


In addition to this greater safety, you 
get fuel economy that no other light car 
can offer .. . and superior beauty of low 
graceful body lines ... and more leg- 
room than in any other light car. 


These features, plus many others, con- 
tribute to the Whippet’s Engineering 
Leadership in the light car field. 


$ WHIPPET COACH 
asta pie Roadster $695; Coupe $625; Sedan $725; Landau 
. $755; f. 0. b. factory. Dealers offer convenient terms. Prices 


and specifications subject to change without notice. Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


Kansas gave an increased yield of 
41.6 bushels per acre for treated 
seed. 

The method is simple. One pint 
of formaldehyde is mixed with 15 
gallons of water. This is heated to 
125 degrees F. and held at this tem- 
perature. The potatoes are placed 
in sacks in convenient amounts to 
handle and held in the water for 2% 
minutes after which they are drained, 
removed from the drain, and covered 
with canvas for one-half hour. They 
are then ready to be cut and planted. 
After treating, potatoes should not 
be placed back in infected sacks or 
other containers. 


“The word ‘Wisconsin’ ‘applied to 
butter should be but another name 
for all that is excellent.”—-C. R. 
BEACH. 
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Cowsien 


Ready to start soon as Sx Sry 2 to 4 cows Sis a er umenclegk 
Comes complete with 2 HP engine or 


Comes Complete—Ready to Use 


“The Board of Health Inspector said my Ottawa was the first milker that he 
had ever run across that could be kept clean. Icannot say too much for the 
Ottawa.” D. C. Cook, Route 4, Canovia, New York. 5 


—Tryi 5 for 80 da: 
30 Days Trialimitecesntmsessaer: AED 
FREE Our book— “The ’ Trete ‘About ‘Milkers’” tells you all 


about it—illustrated—answers every question—Free 
—Let.us send it toyou. A Post Card will do. 


OTTAWA MEG. CO.. 224 White Street, ottawa, Kansas 


MIS las : 


SS] 


convenient, Milks just like the hu- 


electric motor. No extras to buy— man hand—Easy on cows. 10 year for you. 
Noinstallation cost. Saveshoursof guarantee, Used and endorsed by Costs nothin 
work — equal to four milk hands, hundreds of dairymen and farmers. a ‘stall g 


@ refunded 


*: 224 McGee Bildg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Puts it to work 


391 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 


a 


Why Milk By Hand? 
It is poor economy 
when Perfection 

does it better. 


“My Most Economical Farm Machine” 


“MY Perfection Milker is just as good as ever” writes Lynn Brad- 
ford of Sparta, Michigan. “It hasn’t missed a milking in the six 
years I have had it. As you know, I got it second hand—its factory 
number is 647. I should like to know if there are any older ma- 
chines in use at the present time.” 

“The ten cows that I have had on test at the West Kent Cow 
Testing Association were high herd for both milk and butterfat— 
12100 lbs. of milk and 418 Ibs. of fat.. Four of them were first calf 
heifers. I also had high cow for milk and butterfat.” 

Mr. Bradford’s Perfection was seven years old when he bought 
it second hand. So it is now going strong after thirteen years. 
Its cost of upkeep is practically negligible, “less than any other tool 
on the farm,” and Perfection milking takes only a fraction of the 
time that hand milking takes. le, 

The new sanitary teat cup has only two K 
pieces. One pull and it’s all apart. That’s 
why the Perfection Milker is so easy to 
wash and keep sanitary. 

Send for your copy of free catalog and 
the names of users nearest you. 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
me pull and it is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 


2100 East Hennepin Ave 240 West Jefferson Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. Syracuse, New York 


Sour soil means Poor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger prope, Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 


Soret cB" aeae are 
S anno: 0g. ry Spreader 10 days Free. 
Soil este ree The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 


Boil‘healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
other; 20 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. ; 
Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
tbs. per acre Handle material gnly once, from 
car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
Sacre Se Se 
EADS 
SIAL 


~Whatabout your soil?~your crops? 
4 ‘ Are they. big and sturdy as they 
id should be? Find out today with our 
; free Litmus Test Papers—positive 
sour soil test recommended by all 
soilexperts. Write for them now. 


THE HOLDEN CO, Inc. 


_ Dept. 507 Peoria Illinois | 


~ One 
Lever Locks 
' 2t050,Cows 


er fh Fa %, 


HE ‘greatest time-saving _convenience 


ever invented in barn equipment is the 
West Bend Automatic Stanchion with 
locking, releasing lever—the original, ley- 
er-operated, swinging stanchion. ‘Costs ne 
more than ordinary stanchions that 
must be closed and opened singly by hand. It also assures safety 
in locking up or releasing cows. One throw of the lever locks or 
. == releases the entire row of cows, controls 
OF 
pa 


kX] from 2 to 50 stanchions. Cow stops are 
“G | operated at the same time, guiding the cows 
} \ \s; BS : 
P [i \ ~ 
f i} 
MANS 


oy 1 ‘jnto ons ccrinnan oul p thai ste owners 
jes everywhere, Write today for big free catalog show- 
EF, 
When Buying Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your 
Merchant or Dealer — It Helps Us! 


ing complete line of West Bend Bari Equipment. 

WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 
West Bend, Wis. Syracuse. N. Y, 
eh » Write nearest office, Dept. A 


\ 


Me HOLDEN Sane 


JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN 


NE of the appealing and inspir- 
ing stories of the Old Testa- 
ment of the Bible is the story 

of Jacob. Jacob is a very human 
character, He had not dealt fairly 
with his brother. Away from home 
and serving his uncle he more than 
meets his match in shrewdness. But 
Jaceb is always the fighter, the man 
who fights for mastery, for victory; 
the man who does not give up his 
struggle for the thing he is after. 

The years pass by and Jacob is 
headed back for the old home. | He 
knows that he must meet the brother 
he had defrauded and we can imag- 
ine how this approaching meeting 
fills the mind of Jacob with doubts 
and misgivings. 

And then he does the greatest 
thing any man can do—he gets alone 
by himself and fights the thing out. 
His sleep is disturbed by a wrestling 
mateh in whieh it seems that an angel 
eomes and wrestles with him through- 
out the night. Jacob hangs on and 
as the dawn approaches the heavenly 
messenger would leave him. Not 
much! Jacob insists that he will not 
let go unless he gets the blessing he 
is after. 

And so the heavenly messenger 
asks Jacob his name. Jacob gives his 
name whieh is supposed to mean 
“one that takes the place of an- 
other.” The angel says, ‘‘Thy name 
shall be ealled no more Jacob, but 
Israel: for thou hast striven with God 
and with men, and hast prevailed.” 
What a name! Whata man! A man 
who came to have power with God 
and with man! A man who was un- 
afraid; who fought his way through 
to the finish; who would not break 
before the mysteries of life; who 
weuld not admit himself outgener- 
aled in the fight; who held, “we fall 
to rise!’ 

Jaecob’s name was changed to suit 
his character. What if our names 
were changed to suit our character? 
What weuld be our new name? It is 
certainly a suggestive inquiry. 

In men who are made of the right 
sort of stuff there is a constant strug- 
gle going on. Before the problems, 
and mysteries, and perplexities of 
life they demand the right to know. 
They will not take “No” for an an- 
swer; they will net be denied; they 
demand the fullest measure of self 
expression. 

I confess that I am thrilled by such 
men. I know that they are often 
wrong. I know that they seem to 
be stubborn and bull-headed, but I ad- 
mire them for their determination to 
make a place for themselves. The 
werld’s greatest victories have been 
won by such men and they have not 
always been men of greatest physical 
strength. Steinmetz, the electrical 
wizard, made a great place for him- 


self in spite of physical haba 
The world’s greatest victories) 
not always been won by metry 
have had the greatest educey 
opportunities. Sometimes, as | 
case of Lincoln, the great ema)j 
tor, they have had to chisel thei 
cation out of the solid rock as 
went along. The great fact j 
they were determined to “get 
They would not be denied. 
Our world is not a soft worl, 
is a hard world. The conditio; 
mand men of undaunted spirit 
mind reverts at this moment 
D. Hoard. <A great idea ¢ai\ 
him. It was made fun of. Ot}| 
sues than the main issue con 
him but he held true to his ¢| 
How right he was we now kn 
would be a great stimulus 
farm youth of the land to re: 
life of Hoard by Rankin. We 
just this sort of thing to heart; 
in times of struggle. Bors 
The faith of a man’s life - 
signed to help him interpre 
meaning of this struggle. Religic 
courages a man to hope, to pr) 
dream, to meditate, to worsh. 
pit himself against all oppositi 
make his character such that a) 
name will not fit him. | 
Science is cold-blooded, imp 
al, unemotional. Its business | 
describe what it sees, and ye 
fact that a man is concerned wi 
story that is hidden in the rock 
not rob him of the capacity t 
the poetic beauty of the landsez 
You and I will probably carr 
name received at baptism unt 
day we die but that name wi 
always mean the same thing. 
tion the name of one man and if 
thoughts of success, victory, co 
in the face of obstacles; mentic 
name of another and it spells d 
discouragement, pessimism, an 
both may have had relatiy 
same starting chance. ' 
I believe that there is a p 
value in hero-worship thougl 
need not have our heroes paint 
spotless saints. It does us good 
our lives full of the struggle of | 
men to make progress. It is a 
tive tonic to feel the thrill o 
struggles of other men. It er 
ages us to dig in and see wha' 
of a “fist” we may make of lif 
Right now, you and I are w 
the meaning of our names! 
do they mean? Are we inclin 
say, “I am too old; it is too k 
begin!’ Let’s not say it. It: 
years that count but heart and 
It is a glorious thing to fight on 
down to the last moment, and lit 
all the more fun and thrill in it 
the fact that we would not be d 
Tired? Crippled? Defeated? 
on! Insist upon the blessing of 
life. ’ 2 


GLENCOE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY, MINNESOTA | 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Quality First 


then Low Price — 


There is an advantage in using Ward’s Catalogue 
to look up every article you need to buy. 

Because Ward’s Catalogue is based upon Qual- 
ity First—then Low Price. 

The difference is that Your Satisfaction 
with what you buy at Ward’s 1s always as- 
sured. And satisfactory service—long wear, more 
months of use—determines in the end the actual 
cost. Price is what you pay—service is what you 
get. By sacrificing serviceability, prices can be 
made lower and lower. At Ward’s, serviceability 
is never sacrificed to make a low price. 


How Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
and High Quality always Maintained 


Ward’s low prices are made by quantity buying 
for ready cash by one of the most skilled and 
expert buying organizations in the world. 

Sixty Million Dollars in cash were used in buy- 
ing goods for this Catalogue. The markets of the 


Baltimore 


St. Paul 


Ask “What Quality?” as well as “What Price?” 


world were searched. Goods were bought by the 
thousand dozen, by the car load, to secure lower- 
than-market prices. Our prices are as low as any 
merchandise power can secure. But they are 
never lowered by reducing quality. 

We do not use inferior leather for the under- 
sole of a shoe to take fifteen cents off the price. 
We do not use tin where galvanized iron gives 
longer service. We do not use old reclaimed 
rubber in a tire where new rubber is required. 
This carefulness to maintain quality, to secure 
longer wear, is part of Ward’s service to you. 


Use Your Catalogue With 
Confidence in Ward Quality 


For Fifty-five years, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
has sold merchandise that always is what it 
seems to be—merchandise that will stand your 
inspection and your use. For Fifty-five years we 
have done business with our customers in the 
full Spirit of the Golden Rule. 


Portland, Ore. 


Your orders 
are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Besides, 
one of our seven big stores is near to 
you. Therefore, your letter reaches 
us quicker, Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more’ satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


metry Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive * 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


— _~ 


Leer See 


or 
economical, dependable 
ignition 


THE farm engine your battery if you use 
equipped with Eveready Eveready Columbia Hot 
Columbia Dry Batteries Shots. The water-proof 
for ignition costs lessto steel case protects the 
buy and less to keep enduring, full-powered 
running. Nomatterhow energy that makes start- 
slowly you crank, the ing easy and running 
hottest, strongest kind smooth in any weather 

of spark leaps into ac- at all. 

en fire the coldest National Carbon Co., Inc. 
oer aie é . ; New York San Francisco 
Drenching rain won't IED 
stop your engine or ruin Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


EVEREADY 


Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 


NATCO di be 
HOLLOW TILE SILOS I@ 
i }=ROT-PROOF, WINDPROOF, PRACTICALLY | RRB 


SAME PRICE AS WOOD =LASTS AS 
LONG AS THE FARM 


Send for Free Booklet 


NATIONAL FIRE-PR@®FING- COMPANY 
@ General Offices: Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


FOR ORDERS Now 
BUY NOW-~PAY LATER 


Made of 
copper-content ROSSMETAL galvanized 


Easy erection. Permanent 
and tight. No shrinking or 
swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe 
against fire and wind. No 
4 freeze troubles. Secure 
ie wonderful booklet — 
S ‘*What UsersSay.”” 
Agents wanted. 
Check items which interest 
i= 3 you and write for catalog. 
Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
230 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Makers of Metal Hog Houses 
= — Brooder Houses — Silos 
== Cribs — Bins — Cutters — Roughage Mills, 
WwW it Your Own @ a = 
ri e Guarantee e 
Put down in black and white what 


YOU want your Silo to be. Then let 
that stand as OUR Guarantee of the 


bet ee 


Mh! METAL SiLO 


INDIANA Wood and HOOSIER. Tile Silos 
are the recognized leaders. They save their 
cost many times over by providing better 
feed, stronger cattle, greater milk or beef 
, production. HOOSIER Wood brooders pro- 
vide ideal housing for chicks. Scientifically 
:* designed. Built of 
y A staves 2 inches thick. 
Warm, sanitary. Buy 
now for low price and 
fast delivery. Big op- 
portunity for agents. 


Kill this fellow before he ruins you and 
yourcrop! Government bulletins say: -<@ 


‘Utilize as much of the corn crop ag 
possible through the silo since the 
Most Modern, Most Practical Silo, fermentation kills all the insects, # 


i] COPPER-IZED Metal throughout. 

i Many exclusive features. Backed by 
23 years of Experience and Responsi- 
bility. Teli us what size silo you want so we 
ean quote factory-ta-you prices. Special dis- 
® counts on early orders. 

The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
Dept. C London, Ohie Est. 1904 
= Buekeye Brooder Houses, Corn Cribs, Grain Bins 

OLE LIT LLL SLE ETL POS, 


The Old Réliable 


flalamazoo 

WOOD STAVE or GLAZED TILE SILO 
will not only kill the dread borer, but 
will save your crop. Pays for itself the 

first year. Save by buying now. Eas: 
terms. Write for free book on silos and-. 
building tile. 5 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO.  “& 
Dept.8-7. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Raising Calves on 


RIZONA dairymen, like many 

dairymen of other sections, 

have a difficult problem in rear- 
ing heifer. calves to replace their 
herds because the demand for whole 
milk is such that its use for calves 
is prohibitive. 

The value of skimmilk is recog- 
nized but the supply in that state is 
very limited. Because of this prob- 
lem the Arizona Station conducted 
some feeding trials to determine 
whether calves could be successfully 
raised on gruels made from calf 
meals using a minimum of milk. The 
calf meals were mainly composed of 


/ feeds usually available in that state. 


At first a calf meal was made of 
corn meal, alfalfa meal, wheat bran, 
linseed meal, blood meal, and ground 
bone meal but this was not successful 
because most of the calves were af- 
fected with scours. The meal mix- 
ture was changed and three lots of 
calves fed until they were 153 days 
old. 


The calves were fed by three dif- 
ferent methods. One group received 
a home-mixed calf meal plus a mini- 
mum amount of milk; a second group 
had a commercial calf m2al plus a 
minimum amount of milk; a third 
group had the same calf meal mixture 
as the first group plus a more liberal 
amount of milk. 


The home-mixed calf meal was 
composed of 2 parts corn meal, 4 
parts wheat middlings, 2 parts oat 
flour, 1 part linseed meal, % part 
blood meal, 2-10 part ground bone 
meal, and 2-10 part salt. The zruel 
was prepared by adding 1 pound of 
the meal to 1 gallon of water at 
about 100° F. and stirred thoroughly. 


The first group of calves was fed 
whole milk until they were 10 days 
old when the milk allowance was 
gradually reduced until each calf re- 
ceived 1 quart daily when 25 days 
old.. Following this each calf re- 
ceived 1 quart daily until 35 days 
old when the milk allowance was 
gradually reduced so that the calves 
were entirely off milk at 40 days old. 
As the milk was reduced an equal 
amount of the gruel replaced the 
milk reduction. As soon as the calves 
would eat hay and grain they were 
permitted to do so. 
falfa hay and a grain mixture com- 
posed of 140 pounds wheat bran, 140 
pounds rolled barley, and 50 pounds 
linseed meal were provided. 


The second group of: calves was 
fed the same as the group just men- 
tioned except that a gruel made from 
a commercial calf meal was used in- 


| stead of the home-mixed meal gruel. 


The calves in the third group re- 
ceived a full ration of whole milk un- 
til they were 30 days old, after which 
the milk was gradually reduced one- 
half and continued to 60 days old, 
after which the milk was gradually 
reduced to one quart per head daily. 
This amount was fed to the close of 
the experiment. The home-mixed 
gruel, the hay, and the grain mixture 
were fed same as in the first group. 

The average of feeds consumed 
and the average total cost of feeds 
to 5 months of age of the 3 groups 
are shown in the following table: 


Calf 
Whole meal Alfalfa Dry Feed 
Group milk gruel, hay grain cost 
dry wt. mixture 
» Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
One 290.4 178.8 265.6 197.4 $22.16 
Two 220:2° 151-45 801.7 153.8 23.75 
Three 645.8 104.3 ~ 291.2 235.3 31.85 


The gains made and the feed cost 


Good quality al-- 


Minimum of 


per 100 lbs. gain of the calve 
different groups are as follo 


Weight Gain 
Group Birth at Total - per ae 
weight 5 mos. gain day  § 
of age “. 
Lbs. . Lbs.¢ “Lbs: Lbsom 
One 72.5 274.6, 202.0 1.82 28 
Two 72.3 267.1 194.8 12h 4 
Three 71.4 317.9 246.5 


The gains made by these 
compare very well with what thy 
mal growth should be as report 
Eckles in Research Bulletin N 


‘ 


of the Missouri Station. _ ca 
It was noted that the calve 
a minimum amount of milk di 
look as good at 5 months of a 
the calves fed more liberally of 
but these differences were les 
parent as the calves grew olde 
finally there was no difference i 
or general appearance. aN 
The prices of feeds used in th 
periment were as follows: m 
cents a pound, home-mixed calf 
3.5 cents a pound, commercial 
meal 7 cents a pound, dry gra’ 
cents a pound, and alfalfa hay 
tone (i 
, es Re =i 
Illinois Jersey Champ 
Carnation Pretty Maid, bre 
owned by B. T. Adkins, is th 
champion Jersey two-year-old - 
nois. She produced 544.3 Ibs. t 
fat, 8,721 Ibs. milk in 365 day 
calved in time to qualify for a 
medal. ie 


been milked by Universal 
Machines for the past thre 


A milking machine that is ge 
enough for champion cows ts - 
certainly good enough for everyda 
milking of ordinary dairy aw 
By reason of its low-vacuum suct 
the Universal is easier on thecow t 
any other type of milker—and yet 
Universal gets all of the milk, as we 
cutting milking time and labor in) 


Our catalog has the whole 


story. Write for your copy. 
THE UNIVERSAL MILKI 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Wesker ae 


and Single 
Units 


ess in Control of T. B. 
Sioux City Territory 
arD’S DAIRYMAN:—Testing of 
ttle for tuberculosis and removing 
‘actors has greatly improved the 
Jarket run of cattle and hogs at 
City, Iowa. There were 40% 
attle retained for this disease 
he market during 1926 than there 
four years ago. Last year 1.8% 
all cattle slaughtered (not includ- 
‘g reactors) were retained by the 
vernment for tuberculosis at Sioux 
ty, while in 1922 there were 3.0% 
tained. Almost as large a reduc- 
bn was found in hogs. During 1926 
ere were 13.3% of the hogs re- 
‘ined for tuberculosis and in 1922 
‘ere were 18.03% retained. 

During the year just closed a large 
mber of counties in Iowa were ac- 
jedited and now receive 10 cents 
r ewt. premium on their hogs. 
“The accredited counties have 76% 
s losses on hogs from carcasses be- 
‘condemned and sterilized and 
'% less retentions for tuberculosis 
Sioux City than are found in the 
arket run. The removal of the 
seased cattle has greatly reduced 
ses in hogs from tuberculosis, but 
not removed the entire source of 
ection of hogs. Hogs also contract 
berculosis from poultry. 
To determine more accurately the 
rount of tuberculosis in poultry in 
ue County, South Dakota, an ac- 
ted county, the State Depart- 
‘mt of Agriculture and the United 
ates Bureau of Animal Industry 

‘pereulin tested 72 flocks in two 
ships i in the county. The testing 
‘1s done last October and out of the 
m flocks tested, 67 of them con- 
birds with tuberculosis. In 
g 5,587 mature birds, there 
fe 31.7% tuberculous, while only 

@ out of 9,127 spring birds were 
o have tuberculosis. 
rmers would remove all birds 
poultry flocks over two years 
efully cull out any unhealthy 
nd perfectly disinfect poultry 
and clean up yards twice a 
ndoubtedly the large losses 

uberculosis would be greatly 
uced in poultry and would also re- 

e the source of infection of hogs. 
ever, the only sure way to eradi- 
e tuberculosis in poultry is to start 
ew flock with baby chicks or eggs 
new ground and use perfectly 
an houses. 

Premium Hogs From Accredited 
ye Counties 

| Oseeola County, Iowa, during the 
1 nth of January received $1,328.28 
premiums for hogs at the Sioux 
E This extra price. was 


market. 
I'd by the packers over and above 
: regular market for the hogs be- 
se Osceola County was recently 
‘lared a modified tuberculosis free 
“by the government. There 
Vre | 61% of these hogs retained for 
toerculosis when slaughtered, while 
Be of the regular run of hogs in 
26 were retained. Thus the ac- 
dited county hogs showed an im- 
ha of 54% over the regular 
Lie 
“During January this year there 
\re 9,961 accredited hogs slaugh- 
ted at Sioux City of which 6.1% 
Wre retained. This also shows 54% 
‘ovement over the market run of 
i t that market. 
‘During the year 1926 several ac- 
Cdited counties in the Sioux City 
ritory received premiums at the 
itral markets sufficient to pay a 
lige 1 part of the cost of testing cattle 
a Epes eclosis. Murray County, 
ta, farmers received $10,- 
137 in premiums on 45,156 hogs 
; year. Burt County in North- 
ern Nebraska was paid $10,992.06 
niums on hogs for 1926 and 
County, South Dakota, ac- 


-. 
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The 4-Door Sedan $1195 


395 


“Oakland’s super-precision 
construction assures long 
life, low upkeep costs 
and owner satisfaction” 


Talk to Oakland owners everywhere 
—and you will learn how Oakland’s 
super-precision construction assures 
long life, low up-keep costs and owner 
satisfaction. See the car—and you will 
be impressed by the rich beauty of the 
Fisher bodies finished in new 
Duco colors, by the smart 
appointments, by the roomi- 
ness and wide deep seats. 


Then get behind the wheel 


vibration— 


1095 


SEDAN 


—and you will be literally amazed! 
For no other car of Oakland’s price dis- 
plays such flashing pick-up, such splen- 
did power, such freedom from 


—because none other combines Oak- 
land’s precision construction 
and advanced engineering 
with theadvantagesin research 
and purchasing economies 


afforded by General Motors. 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. The New and Finer Pontiac Six—at New Low Prices —$775 to $975 
Bodies by Fisher. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Jreater 


OAKL 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS LY 


credited April 25, 1926, has received 
$4,288.68 in premiums on hogs. 
Harry J. BOYTS, 
Live Stock Commissioner. 


A Creamery Report 


The Jefferson 
erative Produce 


(Wisconsin) Co-op- 
Company reports 
that in 1926 it handled 544,533 
pounds of butterfat. It received an 
average of 42.9 cents a pound for 
butter and paid its patrons 48 cents 
a pound for fat after deducting. all 
costs of operation but not including 
hauling charges for cream. 


“T shall pass through this world but 
once. Any good thing that I can 
do, or any kindness that I can show 
to any human being, let me do it 
now—for I shall not pass this way 
again.” 


fej, | @& Broke all Power 
SILO Records at 
1 8 3: University Tests 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19,26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 H_P. 

per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and running 
Saty 465 R. P. 
any cutter in the test. 
on your own farm. 

An all-steel machine, unbreakable steel fly 
wheel, built for years of hard service, Requires no man 
atfeed table. Faster work at less cost. All sizes, fly- 
wheel and cylinder types. Dealers everywhere— 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 

Noel Water St. »West Bend, Wis. 


M. — the lowest power of 
It will do as well 


ND SIX 


WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 


Feeds Self fast as 
2men ican unload 


Blizzar ‘ 
Ensilage Cutter 


Gears run in oil. Very light draft. H 
feed roll gives stile for oy, a A of 2 
signed eae feedi eep feed table 
clear 


10 see it ii 
NS while ro ec. Solos ry 
S have ime erent Now 
THE Jos. DICK “MFG. co. 
Dept. 10 ~~ anton, Ohio 


Watch Our Special Opportunities Page for Real Farmers’ Bargains 
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Detouring the Scrap Heap 


“Have you lived a good life?” 
asked Saint Peter of a trembling fe- 
male who knocked at his gate. 

“T was good at only one thing,” 
answered the woman with a doleful 
shake of her head. “Cooking.” 

“Come right in, then,” said Saint 
Peter. ‘Good cooks have saved 
more men from perdition than a doz- 
en missionaries. There is nothing 
around here in the shape of blessed- 
ness that you are not entitled to.” 

This bit of wisdom is at the top of 
a chapter of one of the most inter- 
esting little books I have seen in a 
long time. As I read it, I thought of 
one thing and another that I wanted 
to pass on to you until finally I had 
so many notes that I gave up because 
the notes themselves threatened to 
make another book! 

There are, however, so many valu- 
able things in the book that I decided 
on a sort of review of the various 
chapters which I thought would in- 
terest you most. The book is “By- 
ways to Health” by Thomas D. Wood 
and Theresa Dansdill* (D. Appleton 
and Company, New York), and I 
shall just hit the high spots, so to 
speak, and leave off the quotation 
marks; you’ll know why if you are an 
amateur typist like I! 


Nutrition 


Ignoring laws of science and hy- 
giene makes deficient food that re- 
pels the appetite and half starves 
cells and tissues. Shall the potato 
be a fluffy ball or a gray sodden 
mass? Shall each vegetable be cooked 
to conserve its wholesome ingredi- 
ents or shall they be lost in the cook- 
ing? Shall meat retain its nutritive 
juices or shall it be a tough, imita- 
tion food? The answer depends 
greatly on the cook. 

When Frances Willard began 
studying intemperance among the 
laboring classes, she said, ‘“‘They are 
poor because they drink,” but later 
she said, ‘‘They drink because they 
are poor,’ and she began teaching 
the wives how to prepare wholesome 
food and where they could purchase 
it reasonably. Poor cooking, un- 
wise buying, and needless waste les- 
sened the efficiency of the small 
funds which the homekeepers had. 
The ill-prepared food helped make 
half starved bodies and to create a 
craving for stimulants. Sirloin steak 
costs more than round yet a like por- 
tion of round furnishes the body with 
more protein and fat. Cheese costs 
less than meat and furnishes at least 
as much protein. Orange juice is 
valuable but when the price of or- 
anges soars tomato juice can be used 
to furnish practically the same val- 
ue. 

. Health, energy, and well-being de- 
pend very greatly on the quality and 
quantity of food consumed. Who 
knows how many nervous break- 
downs, how many unhappy homes 
are the result of poor food which has 
helped to lower vitality. Who can 


_tell how many illnesses had their be- 


ginning in inferior cooking? Blessed 
is the‘home where she who presides 
serves wholesome, attractive, well- 
balanced food. It may be humble 
but she who serves it gives some- 
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thing that can help bring sunshine to 
the heart, laughter to the face, com- 
fort to the body, and peace to the 
soul. 

Dr. Robert McCarrison spent sev- 
eral years working in a remote part 
of the Himalaya regions where he 
was impressed with the unusual 
health of the people living there. He 
reports that in his nine years’ stay 
he never saw a case of dyspepsia, 
gastric or duo-denal ulcer, appendi- 
citis, or cancer and he attributes this 
remarkable state of affairs to the fact 
that babies are reared on mothers’ 
milk and that the people live upon 
milk, eggs, grains, fruits, and vege- 
tables, with very little sugar. 
Their manner of living also requires 
vigorous outdoor exercise. “I find 
myself in accord,” he wrote, “with 
the men who affirm that the two 
chief causes of disease are food and 
drink!’ Intelligent water drinking 
is an aid to digestion, the amount 
needed each day depending on the 
occupation, the season, the daily 
food, and the individual. Under or- 
dinary conditions the habit of eating 
too much and too rapidly can be 
overcome within a short time if we 
recognize that we would be better 
for so doing, but we must do this 
gradually. Do not throw a habit out 
the window. Lead it out a step ata 
time. 

Occasionally we find a person who 
cannot eat certain things, but on the 
whole every person who has not a 
definite disease can eat beneficially 
any wholesome food. If everyone 
who has no organic digestive . dis- 
turbance would put aside his worries 
and eat reasonable portions of whole- 
some food, he would soon find that 
he was recovering from his imagi- 
nary ills. A mother who teaches her 
child to eat without comment any 
clean, good food is conferring a 
benefit on humanity as well as on 
the child. 

Constipation is in most cases a 
curable disorder. The rules for the 
average person are few and simple. 
Upon arising brush the teeth and 
cleanse the mouth. Drink one or 
yore glasses of water—you may 
need even three or four. Take the 
water hot if it seems to act more 
quickly. Water is an important fac- 
tor in the elimination of waste fron: 
the body and is especially beneficia, 
when taken before breakfast. About 
fifteen minutes before breakfast try 
to effect a movement of the bowels 
but do not strain and if after five 
minutes the effort is not successful, 
give it up, and unless a desire comes 
later do not make any further effort 
for the day. Repeat next day, being 
sure to drink plenty of water 
throughout the day and to eat a good 
supply of vegetables and fruit. Take 
sufficient rest, exercise in the open 


air, cultivate wholesome mental hab- 


its, and constipation can be over- 
come. Keep in mind that you are 
establishing a habit, that worry, an- 
ger, and fear hinder that habit, It 
takes training and one should not 
worry if the habit is slow in forming 
for muscles cannot be trained over 
night. If there has been no bowel 
action at the end of the third day, an 
enema consisting of a quart of water 
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at a time should be taken but the 
routine of drinking water, making 
an effort to move the bowels, and so 
on, should be kept up daily. 

The question of fat and thin is an- 
other that is bound up with nutri- 
tion. The majority of people who 
are overweight are so because of too 
much fattening food, too little exer- 
cise, and too little expenditure of en- 
ergy. In the case of underweights 
the reverse is apt to be true though 
there are many exceptions to both 
cases. Records from insurance of- 
fiees show that when a man or wom- 
an is in the best possible physical 
condition, the weight at that time is 
the normal weight. If you sleep 
well, eat adequate food, eliminate 
properly, do not tire easily, recuper- 
ate quickly, and are comparatively 
free from moods, irritation, and 
worry, you are healthy. A race horse 
and a Percheron were never meant 
to be the same weight and in the hu- 
man race it is much the same; some 
persons are meant to be thin while 
others are born to be fat. Reducing 
is in many cases necessary to health 
or even life but sudden reduction of 
weight is always dangerous and no 
decided reducing should be under- 
taken without expert advice. Under- 
weight is due to many other causes 
than lack of sufficient food, among 
them being defective teeth, diseased 
tonsils, infected sinuses, weak ab- 
dominal muscles, overexcitement, 
worry, anger, and severe mental 
strains. One of the first lessons the 
majority of underweights needs tc 
learn is relaxation with long hours 
of sleep in the open air and frequent 
rest periods. The best gain, the one 
that is apt to be permanent, is the 
slow, steady one. 

Here I have used up all my space 
with volumes still to say, so maybe 
we can continue the discussion an- 
other time. 

It seems a pity in such a subject as 
this not to be able to go into detail 
about cookery, about purchasing, 
about definite ways to gain or lose 
flesh, but readers’ needs are so varied 
that it would not be possible. If you 
are interested in learning more of 
any phase of this subject write for 
bulletins to your state department of 
health at the state capital, or to 
your state agricultural college, or to 
the department of health at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Material that is vitally 
valuable can be had free from any of 
these places.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Spoiled Children 


It is not uncommon to speak of a 
grown-up as behaving “like a spoiled 
child.” Wives say it, or think it, of 
their husbands and husbands return 
the compliment about their wives. 
Parents complain of adult children in 
the same way and some children are 
forced to describe an unruly parent’s 
conduct in identical language. Always 
the person referred to has displayed 
a lack of self-control, selfishness, and 
has allowed emotions to dominate 
reason. 

Now comes Dr. James J. Walsh and 
Dr. John A. Foote, in a recently pub- 
lished book, “Safeguarding Children’s 
Nerves” (Lippincott), with the ad- 
monition that faulty training in 
childhood results in the failure of 
such individuals to grow up to un- 

(Continued on next page) 


How to Order Patterns 


Enclose 10¢c in stamps or coins (wrap coin 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. Send 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every pat- 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size. 

Our patterns are made especially for us by 
the leading fashion designers of New York 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried in our 
office and, since all orders are forwarded to 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable time 
for delivery of any pattern you order. 


Balk S ag 


No. 2990—Bolero Frock. Cuts in sizes 16,3 3B 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
size requires $14 yards of 40-inch material * 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2996—Individual Coat Dress. Cuts in siz 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 invhes bust 
ure. The 36-inch size requires 314 yards of 4 
material with 5% yard of 18-inch contrasting. | 

No, 2984—Well Played. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. J 
size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 

No, 2321—One-Piece Dress. Cuts in sizes” 16 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. £ 
size requires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 

No, 284&—Slender Lines. Cuts in sizes 8 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 48 inches bust measure. 
36-inch size requires 85% yards of 40-inch mate: 

No. 2502—Junior Frock With Flared Skirt, 
sizes 6, & and 10 years. The 8-year size requ 


yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2959—Bloomer Dress. Cuts in siren 3 
and 8 years. The 4-year size requires 2% — 
36-inch vrmatertal with % yard of 18-inch cont 
and 2 yards of bindi 

No. 2916—Junior Sports Dress. Cuts Pa a 
10, 12, 14 and 16 years. The 8-year size redU 
yards of 40-inch inatgHial with 4% yard of 3 
contrasting. a 

No. 2165—Comfortable Step-In. Cuts in. siz 
40, and 44 inches bust measure. The 36- 8) 
quires 2% yi of 36-inch material. ~ es 

No. 2761~-One- Piece Apron. Cuts in on 
and requires 234 yards of 27-inch mater 
yards of edging. 


“Why is she so fond of th 
clerk?” x 


i ~~ from the 


atchen pump 


> 


ND the bother of heating water on the 
‘4 stove! Pump it from the kitchen 
imp! So much easier! 


Quickly, Too 


/y our new and simple method a Per- 
‘ction Kerosene Water Heater can be 
“onnected with your pump. Then you can 
amp either hot or cold water at the turn 
/asmall handle. (In 5 minutes the heater 


vats enough water for shaving, in 10 


| 
le 


‘inutes for dishes, in30 minutes for a bath.) 


Not Expensive 


| 
out models—all reasonably priced. Two 


jave thermostats which put out the flame 


vhen the tank is hot. 
ne has a 30 gallon 


Stay Hot” storage 
unk. This keeps the 
| ater hot for 36 hours 
‘terflameisout. They ig 
‘burn kerosene—the | 
leap fuel. All work 
qually well if you 
/averunning waterin- 
‘ead of a pump. 


Free Booklet 


| sk your plumber or 


Provides hot 


ti awater for bathing 
ytite for full descrip- j, 30 minutes. 
on and prices. No. 412. 

| 


'ERFECTIO N STOVE COMPANY 
7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ld in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


| 
PERFECTION 
Xerosene Water 

_ Heaters 
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derstanding and unselfishness in their 
social relations. 

“Spoiling,” say these author-physi- 
cians, “may be commenced extremely 
early. It is no exaggeration to say 
that a child may be potentially 
spoiled before he is even born into 
the world. Being a ‘good baby’ is 
really not so simple and so easy an ac- 
complishment as it might appear. The 
human family is a complicated co-op- 
erative society and we cannot ac- 
complish even the simplest things 
without some help and _ assistarice 
from other men and women. And the 
complicated task of making the in- 
tricate biological machine known as a 
new baby run so smoothly that it is 
at the same time noiseless and effi- 
cient is also an achievement impossi- 
ble of attainment without intelligent 
co-operation and help from many 
sides.” 

Plenty of rest and quiet is urged 
for the baby. Jumping him up and 
down, watching him blink at lights, 
using him as a toy are practices that 
may seriously injure the delicate 
nervous mechanism just beginning to 
develop. Playing vigorously with him 
just before bedtime, exciting him, and 
then banishing him to bed in a storm 
of crying are practices that should be 
tabooed. 

You must begin early to teach chil- 
dren to consider others if you want 
to make their way easier for them in 
later life. 

“They should never be allowed to 
realize that either the justice or ten- 
ability of ‘a father’s or mother’s deci- 
sion is open to question,’”’ advise Drs. 
Walsh and Foote. “This imposes a 
high standard of living and thinking 
and talking on the parents, but that 
in itself is far from a disadvantage.” 
Herbert Hoover has said wisely, “A 
great many parents need bringing 
up.” Displays of anger or irritability 
by a father or mother are the worst 
possible example for a child of any 
age. The sense of injustice is acute 
in the child; he is, of course, prone to 
self pity. 

Make the children realize you mean 
what you say, and that your judg- 
ments are wise. It is possible to ac- 
complish this without harshness or 
lack of tenderness toward them. Usu- 
ally it imposes a task of self-control 
on the parent that carries with it its 
own reward. 


Coaxing Isn’t Necessary 


If.a child resists, or is disobedient, 
as for instance at being undressed for 
a bath, or when being taken upstairs, 
do not spend time in coaxing or plead- 
ing with him. Tell him quietly, even if 


(Continued on next page) 


What Size, Madam? 


If you are size 46, 
you will find some 
styles designed espe- 
cially for you on 
Pages 12 and 13 of 
our Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Mag- 
azine. 

And then, through- 
out the book, you'll 
see styles such as the 
one illustrated above 
which is by no means 
a special for a stout. 
It is a style equally 
becoming to the 
woman who takes a 
46 or her slim flapper 
daughter. 

There are many 
such. You select the 
one which appeals to 
you and then order 
your pattern in the 
size you need. In 
the case of the style 
shown above, you'll 
find a picture dress- 
making lesson show- 
ing how it is made. 

You need this book. 
The small cost you 
will save over and 
over again on clothes. 
And you’ll look more 
atienceiy: Fea ne 
book w: ead you to 
the correct styles. Order your copy now. 
Send 10 cents to Fashion Dept., Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Many farm women, too, 
now have electric laundries. 
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Rural electrification 


77; fact on more 


A® result of cooperative 


investigation carried on 
in twenty states, electric light 
and power companies are now 
building rural lines as fast as 
circumstances will permit. 


On 260,000 farms rural elec- 
tric service is in successful 
operation today. 


The same force which has 
done so much for industry 
will soon be available to an 
increasing number of farms. 
The resources and experience 
of more than forty years of 
successful city service are back 
of this movement to bring the 
farmer the greatest practical 


help he has ever had. 
With the desire to make full 


than 260,000 ) farms 


use of all the benefits of electric 
service, and with the develop- 
ment of new equipment, rural 
electrification will open a new 
era on the farm. 


Rural lines cannot be built 
everywhere at once, but the 
light and power companies are 
ready to extend service to 
groups of farmers, which to- 
gether,can use sufficient power 
to justify the building and 
maintaining of rural lines. 


Rural electrification can come 
quickly—where farmers. and 
the light and power companies 
work together for the same 
good end. Ask your power 
company for information and 
cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 


engineers representing the 


S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 


Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 


Women’s 


Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 


Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 


ASize For Every Need 


cT GEARED & BELT DRIVEN 
Water all the time forStock, home, 
irrigation,etc, Dires 
from fac- 


Send name for big new 
illustrated book and free 
engineering advice. 


3 Hour Shipping Service 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1641 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1641 Empire Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
1641 Witte Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 tbs, 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dis- 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 


Soo 


ply house, specify “Ps. 


No. D. 40 ] 2? Tf they } , 
mares No,D. 120 it oxties direst COS: 
lo. D. 60 « c N 

$5.50 \ Prepaid PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 


232-242, East Ohio Street, Chicago, 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer —It Helps Us 


through any leading sup- . 


ne 


| 


Se ees ere 


Send your wool 

to us and we will 

ood make you pure 

woolen goods — 

blankets, robes, 

wool batts for quilts, knitting yarns, pants, 
shirts, flannels, ctc. 


Send for free sample folder. 


!f you have no wool send to our mill for 
Consumers’ Selling Price List. 


MERRILL WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
MERRILL, WISCONSIN 


Dept. 120 


HOARD'S: 


he is not even a year old, why you 
wish him to do this certain thing and 
then firmly but gently. proceed to do 
it and get it over with as soon as pos- 
sible. This will avoid long, drawn- 
out emotional ordeals for both the 
child and mother. After a while the 
child will realize that obedience is the 
easier way. Children are the most 
impressionable beings in existence. 


Tt ore Cae yh) Le eae 
s ty 


DAIRYMAN 


They are also the most imitative. 


To, teach the child how to realize 
and how to observe the personal lim- 
itations which are necessary under 
even ordinary conditions of social life, 
without at the same time forcing him 
into a rigid pedagogical groove, is 
the problem which confronts every 
parent. a 

If an infant has been spoiled it is 


No. 2986—Plaited Panel Treatment. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 86-inch contrasting. 


No. 2570—One-Piece Dress. 
material. 

No. 2992—Unmistakably New. 
of 40-inch material. 

No. 2997—Jacket Costume. 
material. 

No. 2989—For Smart Daytime Wear. 


Cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure, 
Emb. No. 729 is 15¢ extra. 


Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 88, and 40 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 434 yards of 40-inch 


Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


2% yards of 40-inch with 34 yard of 32-inch contrasting material. 


No. 2904—One-Piece. Dress. 
No. 2942--Smart Plaited Model. 
yard of 82-inch contrasting bias plaid. 
No. 2932—Youthful Apron Design. 


Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


yards of 36-inch material with 7 yards of binding. 


No. 2718—Junior Frock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
~s,_86-inch contrasting. 


‘No, 2916—Junior Sports Dress. Cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 


of 32-iinch contrasting. 


No. 2767~Pantalets. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 28, 32, and 36 inches waist measure. 


material. 
No. 2769—Slip. 
material. 


Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 


The 36-inch size requires 2% 


Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 3 yards of 40-inch 


The 36-inch size requires 414 yards 


The 36-inch size requires 


The 8-year size requires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 
The 8-year size requires 1% yards of 40-inch material with 36 


The 36-inch size requires 334 


The 8-year size requires 1% yards of 36-inch material with 38 yard of 
The 8-year size requires 2 yards of 40-inch material with 4: yard 
The “28-inch waist measure requires 2%, yards of 40-inch 


The 86-inch size requires 2% yards of 36-inch 


All patterns 10 cents each in stamps or coin. Send to Pattern Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


hogs, in the muscular tissues. ~ 


probable some one has devot 
and attention to the work of sj 
him. The same measures tha 
vent spoiling children, asser 
authorities, will also serve to u 
them, though the work is not an e¢ 
one. Many a violent outburst 
emotional crisis will probably ha 
‘be undergone before the child 
self-discipline. And this is an 
plishment, we are told, that is best 
all taught by personal example 
teacher.—Certified Milk. 


A New F reedom 


from clutter, from the care of 
less bric-a-brac, from the care of 
many kitchen utensils, from the 
standard of housekeeping w 
made one woman afraid to have a. 
other woman discover a speck o 
or a cobweb in her house. 
I should like to see such simpl 
in furnishings as is in keeping wi) 
the income so that we might get - 
of that awful bogy of “keeping 3) 
with the Joneses” and being f 
behind on paying our bills. I s 
like to see self-expression and 
fort in the household furnishi 
rather than slavish following of 
vailing styles. More independence 
choosing what life offers of value 
us and seeking it out, letting 
Joneses do what they will. te cM 
I should like to see more sincerit 
more genuine friendliness, and a 
pretentious display in our homes.) 
The ideal home life of today tak) 
into account the furnishings of t] 
house for comfort, convenience, ea) 
of being cared for, beauty, and ass 
ciation. We like to have in~ 
homes those things which remin« 


who have a place in our affecti 
This idea is expressed effectively in| 
little poem entitled, ‘Earth-born) 
The first verse is a follows: ae 


“Do you think God will make us forge 
When we wake up in Heaven— rel 
All the queer, little earth-fashioned thi: 
That are sacred as archangels’ wings 
Or the stars that are seven? ; 
Our books, our green china with posies, | 
My white wedding gown with its roses, 
The candles we light é aie 
In our wee house at night, : 
Your father’s old clock with its wise fri 
face, . ‘ ie’ 
Any of my mother’s old lace— ie 
Do you think Love can ever’ forget ?* 
5 4 
I believe we can find enjoy: 
in cultivating an appreciation 
these things which mean so m 
more than appears on the surf. 
Lita BANE, University of Wisco 


SS 


Cook Pork Well — 
We used to visit in a home w 
one of the girls had a habit of ea’ 
raw salted pork whenever she cot 
sneak away and get it. Her mo 
was always warning her that 
might get some bad disease by di 
this but the girl concluded that 
she never had, she never would. 
never heard whether she did 
have learned something about 
disease her mother meant. It is ca 
trichinosis and is caused by a 
parasite that lives, even in hea 


The disease, say experts from f 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Husban 
is similar in symptoms to typhoid | 
ver and often goes through a who 
family. To avoid having it is sin 
and involves only that all pork 
should be well cooked. A pract 
rule is to cook it until the pork 
lost all red color throughout or u 
the fluids of the meat have be 
well jellied—Lucy THOMPSON. — 


_ Correct 


Teacher: Johnny, name a coll 
noun. & 
Johnny: A vacuum cleaner. 
Hardware. 


ARD’S DAIRYMAN :—Now that the 
eNary—Haugen Bill has been ve- 
ed, what are farmers going to do 
ut it? Whether or not you and I 
k this bill would have helped the 
mer, we never will know. Wheth- 
‘or not any proposed farm legis- 
on is ever again brought up in 
- national congress, we may now 


We know that the price of a suit 
of cotton clothes is high enough so 
at the manufacturer makes a profit 
spite of the fact that there are 
ite a number of competing manu- 
acturers. The same is true of plows, 
iders, steel, furniture, manufac- 
gred food products, silos, corn, oil, 
eat, flour, and cigars. There are 
two or three reasons for this in ad- 

ion to any advantages that manu- 
etured articles may have over raw 

roducts, as to tariff. First, there are 
fever manufacturers, jobbers, whole- 
salers, and retailers than there are 
oducers of raw products. Second, 
ey either get together and agree 
(or are independently wise enough) 
% to overload the market or cut 
ces below a margin of profit. They 
ake the tariff and business condi- 


- 


Farmers can do the same and it is 
about the only recourse farmers 
. They might just as well make 
‘their minds to follow illustrious 
amples and well proven methods 
big business, or go off their farms. 


na co-operate, but 
n’t forget that there are hundreds 
‘thousands of stockholders of the 
ited States steel corporation and 
e railroads and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and 
the other companies whose stocks are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
‘change. These concerns all have 
ockholders scattered over the en- 
*e United States and business es- 
blishments all over the United 
tes, and have centralized control. 
a general rule, when undisturbed 
y war or similar conditions, they 
eturn pretty fair profits to the 
jockholders and certainly serve the 
iblic well. It has taken years to 
ild them up and it would take 
years to build up the marketing of 
arm products on the same scale, but 
big thing is just a little thing mul- 
plied and there is nothing impossi- 
‘ble about co-operative handling of 
all farm products. 
: hey say farmers haven’t the abili- 
ty and can’t co-operate. George 
ashington, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
nt Coolidge,and some others I have 
ard about all come from the farm 


f ability. I believe the farm has 
tnished more successful city busi- 
men than any other one Ameri- 


mation, but all American busi- 
has had to go through the same 
| of development that is now open 
fore the farmer. ; 

Tf you will look through the re- 
rts.of co-operatives, printed by the 
eau of Agricultural Economics at 
shington, D. C., you will see that 
onderful growth, both as to num- 
of co-operatives, membership, 
d volume of business, has taken 
e in the last fifteen years. Co- 
ation is on the way. You can’t 
it and farmers might just as 
| begin now to plan to dig down 
their flat pocketbooks and fur- 
sh the necessary money for hand- 
their own business or plan on 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


or Silver 


Year of 


This Nation-Wide 


JCPENNEYCo 


( 
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Pane 


Shopping 


Service 


To Be Signalized — Starting April Ist — by 
Extraordinary Memento Offerings 


OR a quarter of a century the 
J. C. Penney Company Department 
Stores have been solving the shopping 
problems of American families through 
utilizing their tremendous cooperative 
buying and selective power. 
Our great buying advantages and cash pur- 
chases save millions of dollars every year. These 


important savings are passed on to our cus- 
tomers in better quality at lower prices. 


The J. C. Penney Company has become a 
household word thruout the United States for 
quality in General Dry Goods, Outer Apparel, 
Millinery, Corsets, Dress Accessories, Clothing, 
Hats, Furnishings, Footwear for the entire 
family, also well-known Notions at 4c.and 8c. 


Some of our own Nationally-known brands 


and values: Lady-Lyke Corsets, 445 and 449 Full-Fashioned 
Silk Hosiery, Honor Muslin, Penco Sheets and Sheetings, 
Ramona Cloth, Pay-Day Overalls and Work Shirts, Nation- 
Wide Work Suits, Big Mac Work Shirts, Marathon Hats, the 
famous J. C. Penney Company Shoes and other brands. 


The convenient location of our 773 Stores, distributed over 
46 States, gives everyone the advantage and pleasure to be 
had from personal selection. If there is nota J. C. Penney Com- 
pany Store near you we would like you to write to us. 


By 


26-PIECE SET 


Original and Genuine 
r Rogers’ 
Guaranteed Electro 
Table Silverware 
6 Forks 6 Tablespoons 
6 Knives 1 Sugar Shell 
6 Teaspoons 1 Butter Knife 


$5.90 


Per Set, In Artistic Box 
25c, Extra If 
Ordered by Mail 


It is a Great 
Anniversary. 


gh ay aad among our Silver 
Anniversary offerings is an extra- 
ordinary saving in 26-piece sets of 


‘ original and genuine Rogers’ guaranteed 


electro Silverplate Tableware. 


One of the largest makers of quality silver- 
plate has liberally collaborated with us in pro- 
viding this Silverware ina new original “Silver 
Anniversary Pattern,” as illustrated above. Its 
chaste lines and beautiful design will always be 
in good taste in every home and for every 
occasion. It is made of the highest quality nickel 
silver metal with a heavy deposit of pure silver. 
Knives have quadruple silverplated handles 
with steel blades that will not corrode or stain. 
Forks and spoons have reinforced plate where 
wear is greatest. 


The manufacturer’s certificate of guarantee accompanies 
every set. The price—$5.90—is so low as to bring this 
Silverware within reach of all for everyday use. 


This remarkable Silver Anniversary offering is a high spot in 
our long, enviable history of Value Giving. Whether you buy 
one of these beautiful sets for yourself or fora gift, it represents 
one of the most extraordinary savings ever offered. 


Memento Silver Offering for a Great Silver 


“THE PROOF OF GOOD SERVICE IS CONSTANT GROWTH” 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
““THE STORE NEWS” 


rotogravure, 


foods! Apost-card will 
bring it. 


& NATION-WIDE 
; INSTITUTION- 

beautifully illustrated by 

showing you 
how to save large sums on 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoes and kindred 
lines —standard quality e le - le 


Executive Offices and Warehouse—330 W. 34th St., N.Y. City 


RETAIL SALESMEN 
WANTED 


experienced in our lines, to 
train for Co-partner Store 
Manaégers, providing for 
the continuous growth of 
our Company and espe- 
cially theexpansionplanned 
for 1927. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


turning their farms over for the 
mortgage. 

It is surprising what a few cents on 
a hundred pounds milk, or a few 
cents a bushel on grain will do toward 
buying a creamery or an elevator. 
Farmers should run their co-opera- 
tives like regular businesses in town, 
which have to be built up from small © 


Pat. Office 


DAIRYMEN— BREEDERS 


Pierce-Easy Bull Ring 
Aquality product for stockmen 
who want a “better than ordi- 
nary” ring. Standard sizes in 
copper, bronzeandnickelsilver. 55¢; Cow 65/, post paid. 


‘os 
A Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. Reg. . Abe) 
Reg, U.S. WAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY — Burlington, Wis. 


Kant-Suk CalfWeaner 
Made with hingejoint—swings 
out of way when calf eats or ff 
drinks. Calf size 45¢; Yearling 


but 


funds for the farmers’ benefits, and 
should be nursed along and cared for 
and helped in its growth as much as 
the fertility of the soil or the devel- 
opment of a high grade herd. Farm- 
ers’ co-operatives should unite with 
the central selling agency or if there 
is no such, then they should organize 
with other co-operatives for forming 
such a central agency. When enough 
money has been saved to pay for the 
receiving station or the elevator or 
the creamery, a little surplus should 
be put away and then a little more 
should be saved to invest in the mill- 
ing business or the feed business or 
milk distribution and ice cream man- 


beginnings. A farmers’ co-operative ufacturing. It will take years 

isn’t something to be bled to the farmers couldn’t be much worse off Ice 
bone at every opportunity. It is an than now. f 

agency of the farmer in producing The First National Bank in our Machinery 


town is seventy years old and has 
been growing every one of those sev- 
enty years. If farmers would start 
to co-operate to handle all of their 
products at the present time, it 
wouldn’t take them nearly as long to 
own the whole business from their 
farms to the consumers’ back doors 
as it has taken the banks to attain 
their present size. Farmers also 
would find that the years and the 
money invested in co-operative :devel- 
opment have not been wasted but 
have returned a steady profit over 
the old way all the time that they 
were growing. 


Minnesota. D. D. BRUBAKER. 


For 

Daires 

Sand | 
Creameries 


Send for 
BulletinNo.29R 
It is FREE 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING £°}. 


874 Clinton St. =$Estab. 1867 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
& 
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When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
| your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 
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Rich green pasturage— 
mild Decembers— 


thats California / 


Wuen you travel between the laden 
orchardsand rich fields of California's 
Great Valley, on your trip this sum- 
mer, try to picture what it will be like 
next winter! 

Summer is the easy time to come. 
The Lincoln and Victory Highways 
carry you at easy road-speeds over 
the crest of the Sierras, past Lake Ta- 
hoe, 6,300 feet high, through the his- 
toric old mining towns of *49. The 
railroads offer'you a quicker trip, and 
low summer fares are in effect from 
May 15 to September 15, taking you 
out one way and back another for as 
little as $90.30 round trip from Chi- 
cago and even less from points west. 

Whichever way you come, take 
time to see how Californians farm in 
the Great Valley and neighboring val- 
leys, and ask them how they like it, 
Go up into the cool mountains, two 
hours’ drive from almost any valley 
farm,and see the peaks and meadows, 
the lakes and streams, that we who 
live here own as a part of our vast 
National Forests. See how California 
farm families lighten their farm labor 
and housework withcheapandplenti- 
fulelectricity. Noticetheruralschools 
that you pass—there are none finer 
in America. Stop a while in some of 
the towns, and run down to San Fran- 
cisco Bay where a million people live. 


Low summer round- 


Then, when you have seen the rich- 
ness of California in summer, imagine 
the always-sunny days turning to 
warm, gentle, rainy days, the temper- 
ature still far above freezing, the fields 
greenandsnowless, the roses inbloom 
and the oranges ripening—and you 
can picture a California winter! 

How would you like to live here all 
the year? You can. California needs 
more good farmers, with enough cap- 
ital for a fair start. We cannot raise 
enough of many things for our own 
needs because our cities are always 
growing fasterthanourfarms. Yet we 
can offer the farmer year ‘round past- 
urage for his dairy herd, his poultry 
and his hogs, the highest average pro- 
duction of butter per cow in the 
United States, and 20% higher butter- 
fat prices than the national average. 
California, which feeds the world 
with fruits and vegetables, imports 
25% of its butter and 75% of its pork, 
and pays higher prices for them than 
you get at home. And youcan quickly 
find out how much easier and morc 
profitable it is to raise them here. 

Your family will like California. 
Life is better here in every way for 
each of them. And for the average 
man, all statistics show that Califor- 
nians are about twice as prosperous 
as the average American elsewhere. 


trip fares to Califor. 
nia beginning May 15 


\ 


Californians, Inc., will help you with all the information you need about 
farming in California. This is an organization formed in San Francisco 
by leading citizens and business institutions who are interested in devel- 
oping the state. It has nothing to sell, but much to give. Its service 
means a saving of time and money as you will see when you read the 
84-page booklet, “Farming in California.” Ask for your copy today! 


f Headquarters 2 
2) SAN F co 


_ 140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 691 
Please send me “Farming in California ”’—free 


Name. 


en 
R.F. Dyor Street, City State 


Wide Range Shown in Cost 
of Producing Pork 


Wide variations in the cost of pro- 
ducing pork are shown in a survey 
made by the Department of Agricul 
ture of farms in Henry County, Iowa, 
and Warren County, Illinois, said to 
be typical of corn-hog farms through- 
out the corn belt. 

The gross cost of producing 100 
pounds of marketable pork on 44 
farms in one year ranged from $3.07 
to $13.55, with an average of $5.49. 
Production costs on 39 farms in an- 
other year ranged from $4.86 to 
$10.02, with an average of $6.32. The 
figures are for the years 1921 and 
1922 and are presented merely as 
showing the variation in costs. 

The variation, the department says, 
indicates the influences of care and 
management in the hog lot. The 
farms were within a short distance of 
each other; it was possible to follow 
very similar methods within the re- 
gion, and yet some farms shipped 
hogs to market costing more than 
twice what they cost other farms. 

Detailed results of the survey have 
been published in Department Bulle- 
tin No. 1381, “Cost of Producing 
Hogs in Iowa and Illinois,” copies of 
which may be had free, as long as the 
supply lasts, upon request to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


To Settle a Dispute 


A Wisconsin reader has had an ar- 
gument with a neighbor over the 
feeding value of corn for pigs after it 
has passed through the digestive 
tract of a cow. It raises an interest- 
ing subject for discussion. 

If the question raised is as to 
whether there is or is not any nour- 
ishment in the corn contained in the 
dung of cows, the dispute is easily 
settled. There is some nourishment 
in such corn. If the dispute is over 
the amount of nourishment, it is not 
so easily settled. 

The feeding value of corn in the 
dung from dairy cows is ordinarily 
less than is true with beef cattle be- 
cause of the more common practice 
of grinding the grains for dairy cows. 
Because of this, less effort is made by 
dairymen to salvage the nourishment 
with pigs. 

It is a common practice with steer 
feeders to run pigs after steers being 
full fed on corn, roughage, and other 
supplements. The gain on the pigs is 
frequently the deciding factor be- 
tween profit or loss on the steers. 

The number of pigs that may be 
run after a given number of steers 
depends on several factors, the most 
important of which are: (1) the age 
of the steers fed; (2) the proportion 
of corn making up the ration; (3) 
whether the corn is fed snapped and 
whole, husked and whole, or ground; 
(4) whether silage with considerable 
grain in it is fed; (5) and somewhat 
on the quality of the corn fed. 

The range is from 1 to 8 pigs per 
steer on snapped corn;.1 to 2 per 


“per head daily. 


‘One year with another, this rep’ 


steer on husked ear corn, about 1 pe 
steer on shelled corn, and 1 pig to 2 
or 3 steers on crushed or ground 
corn. The younger the steers, the 
better they chew and utilize their 
feed and the smaller are the gains 
made by pigs following. In addition 
to the feed gotten in this way, it is, 
advisable to feed pigs from one-fifth 
to one-third of a pound of tankage 

ve ( 


With dairy cows fed on ground 
grains and with the roughage fre. 
quently composed entirely of hay or 
of hay and silage made from imma 
ture corn, it would not pay toe run 
pigs after them for what they would 
get from the dung, though one can 
not say there is no feeding value 
there. 2 

Another factor must be considered) 
in running pigs after dairy cows and 
that is one of tuberculosis. Pigs 
should not be allowed to follow 4 
herd of cows that has not been test-| 
ed and freed from tuberculosis. To 
do so invites the probability of in. 
fecting the pigs. ht Sealy 


Value of Weanling Pigs | 
In dairy sections the exchange of 
weanling pigs is a business of no small 
importance, Estimating the value. of 
weanling pigs has been more or less 


; 
of a speculative nature. Competition 
in communities or at public ee 


. 
‘ 
' 


is the yardstick by which the value of 
weanling pigs is most frequently 
measured. Sometimes the yardstick is, 
too long and the buyer comes out on 
the small end of the deal. Sometimes, 
too, the producer of pigs thinks the 
yardstick is too short. a 1 

The Oregon Experiment Station 
throws some light on the value of a 
weanling pig in proportion to the fin- 
ished hog by calculating the total cost 
of producing a hundred pounds of 
market pork in terms of grain. i] 1 

According to this data it takes the) 
value of 618 pounds of grain to cover) 
all the costs of producing 100 pounds 
of pork. Of this value it is estimated 
that 30 per cent is required to cover) 
all the costs of bringing a pig up to 
weanling age. For example, the val- 
ue of 1,236 pounds of grain woul 
cover the total cost of producing a 
200-pound market hog. If grain is — 
worth one and one-half cents a pound 
the cost of the 200-pound pi 
$18.54. Of this amount 80 per cent or 
$5.56 is represented in the cost of 
producing the pig to weanling age 


sents a fair basis for estimating th 
value of weanling pigs. There are 
some, however, who will always want 
to gamble that the price of market 
hogs will go up. 


“Why is it that a red-headed wom- 
an always marries a very meek man?” 
“She doesn’t. He just gets that 
way.’’—Dry Goods Economist. : 


A man’s disposition is never 
known until he is crossed.—L 
BACON. : 


A Dairy Farm Statement 


“Hloarp’s DaAIRYMAN:—Since read- 
ing your review of dairy markets in 
1926 I thought you might be inter- 
ested in my farm report for that year 
as it seems to prove your statement 
that it was a good dairy year. I 
found 1926 the most profitable year I 
have ever had since starting for my- 
self in 1917. After paying all ex- 
pense of operation, including wages 
for myself at $100 a month, the farm 
yeturned 11.2% on its total inven- 
tory value. 

My farm consists of 120 acres in 
Southern Wisconsin, with 40 acres in 
pasture. On the average I raise 
about 35 acres of corn, 25 acres of 
alfalfa and clover, and 20 acres of 
grain and sundry crops. I keep 
something over 40 head of grade and 
pure-bred dairy cattle, about half of 
which are milk cows. I. sell cream 
to the local co-operative creamery, 
feeding the skimmilk to calves and 
hogs. During the cow testing year 
completed in 1926 (present year 
nearly up) my-herd of 19 cows and 
heifers averaged 305 lbs. fat at a feed 
cost of $64. At the prices then pre- 
yailing this gave me a profit over 
feed of $82 per cow, not counting 
the value of skimmilk. With this ex- 
planation I first give my inventory 
for the past two years, as follows: 


Jan. 1 Jan. 1 

1926 1927 

Land (120 acres) $12,500 $12,500 
Buildings 5,821 5,796 
Live stock 4,685 5,634 
Feeds 1,756 1,500 
Equipment 709 845 
Total $25,471 $26,275 


I inventory the land and buildings 
at their cost in 1917, plus the cost of 
improvements and repairs and less 
the usual depreciation charges. 
Equipment is inventoried at cost less 
depreciation, and feeds at the pre- 
vailing farm price on January 1. 
Grade cows are inventoried at $100 
‘each and pure-bred cows at $250, 
with younger animals in proportion. 
T have carried the same figures for 
grades since I purchased the farm so 
‘as not to show an inventory profit 
that may not be realized, although 
my selling prices are 50 to 100 per 
icent above this. Pure-breds are val- 
ued at 50% of the cost of the orig- 
nal cows and comprise less than half 
the herd. 

‘My account for 1926 is as follows: 
} Received 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 


TRUCKS 


1245 


114-Ton Chassis F.O.B. Detroit 


1445 


2-Ton Chassis F, O. B. Detroit 


610 


34-TonChassis F.O.B. Detroit 


*885 


1-Ton Chassis F.O.B. Detroit 


Dual Rear Wheels Optional at Same Price 


—Quality— 
Volume— 


Ask your local Dodge Brothers dealer 
for the Vocational Book which fea- 
tures the use of trucks and commercial 
cars in your particular line of business. 


Low Price 


(5,428 Ibs. fat at 47.3c $2,566 
i Dairy cattle sold* 1,778 
Beef and veal 52 
Hogs 1,214 
Crops sold 108 
Total cash $5,718 
Inventory gain 804 
Farm credits} 332 
Total receipts $6,854 


*2 bulls, 7 cows, and 6 heifers and calves. 
jHouse rent, garden, milk, ete. 


Paid Out 
Feed $710 
Live stock bought 260 
Veterinary 64 
Fees, commissions, advertising 150 
} Seed 88 
Harvest expense 134 
Hired help and board 516 
Taxes 230 
Insurance 20 
Repairs and supplies 344 
Equipment 221 
_ Sundry ; 54 
Total cash $2,791 
Salary credit. 1,200 
Total paid $3,991 
Net profit 2,863 
‘ 
$6,854 


| In the above statement I have as- 
sumed that the combined work of my 
‘wife and I was worth $100 a month, 
and after charging this in I had a 
het profit of $2,863, or 11.2 per cent 
(on my 1926 inventory of $25,471. 
|Another way to figure would be to 
‘charge the farm with 5 per cent in- 
‘rest on investment ($1,274), mak- 


‘SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ing total expenditures of $4,065. This 
would leave my labor income as 
$2,789. 

I would appreciate figures from 
other dairymen who have kept books, 


as also criticism of my bookkeeping. ~ 


I feel as though I was particularly 
fortunate this past year both in good 
markets and relatively low cost. I 
have also been fortunate in the past 
two years in having more than half 
my calves heifers, which means a 
good deal when one good item is the 
sale of surplus cattle. 
Wisconsin. JOHN S. CHARLES. 


Tramping Silage—Rusty 
Pipe Partitions 
Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—When I saw 
E. H. Hobson’s method of tramping 
silage with goats I fully intended 
writing what I thought of his method. 


I have been filling from one to three 
silos for the past fifteen years. Henry 
A. Ochnser has given my opinion, with 
the exception of not wanting one man 
in silo just to carry the distributor so 
the grain and fodder will be mixed 
uniform. The last two years I have 
not used distributor or had a man in 
silo. Onee each day for the first 
week after filling I go over it and do 
not think it dries out as deep as when 
not gone over. 

When the partition pipes between 
cows rust off at the concrete, instead 
of throwing them out I cut a smaller 
pipe eighteen inches long and put it 
inside of the broken pipe. Any one 
would not know they had rusted off. 
When I built my barn I believed the 


partition was worth putting in, and. 


still believe it worth keeping in. 
Virginia. H. T. PATRICK. 


WHY PAY MORE ? 


Improved model is greatest milking machine value 
on the market. Only quantity production makes such 


prices possible. Expertly designed. Highest quality 
throughout. Heavy presse? seamless aluminum pails. 
New Departure ball bearings. LTasily cleaned. 
Cows like it and give more milk. 

J. P. Johansen of Ia., one of the hundreds of happy 
users says, “I am milking 20 cows and have 3 single 
units and cannot praise your machine too much,” 


Send for Booklet No. 20 


i dels for every purpose: single, double, 
BoM oeinrles double double, etc. Agents; stillsome 
open territory. Write for attractive proposition, 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ml. 


New Improved $9 0 


Single Unit . 


fo Electric or 
“ Gas Engine 


SS 
_Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 
live stock with an ad on our Special Oppore 
tunities Page. 
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can Farm Boy F ollows Through 


Part 2 


ERBERT Wisch lives on a 43- 

acre Wisconsin farm. There 

are something over a dozen 
head of good Guernseys, pure-breds 
and grades, in his father’s herd. One 
of Mr. Wisch’s cows was included in 
a shipment to the Hawaiian Islands 
two years ago. The cream is market- 
ed at the creamery. 

Mr. Wisch usually raises enough 
roughage, alfalfa hay, and corn for 
silage, to take care of the needs of his 
cattle. But when it comes to raising 
enough concentrates on 43 acres— 
that’s different. 

During his senior year in high 
school, Herbert studied dairy rations 
in his agricultural class. Naturally 
he wanted to see just what kind of a 
ration his father was feeding and if 
there might not be a chance to ims 
prove it. With the aid of a table 
showing the analysis of feeds, such as 
was published on page 6 in the Janu- 
ary 10th issue of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
he figured it up and found that his 
dad’s ration contained nearly enough 
protein but the total digestible nu- 
trients were ‘Jamentably weak,’ 
to use Herbert’s 
own language. 

Right then Her- 
bert decided upon 
his project. He 
would weigh, test, 
and keep records 
on the herd. From 
these records he 
would figure up 
balanced rations. 
He would see if he 
couldn’t cut down 
the cost of feeding 
without lowering 
the production. So 
Herbert secured a 
milk scales, a rec- 
ord book such as 
cow testing asso- 
ciation members 
use, and ruled off 
a sheet of paper 
for a barn record. 

He took a sam- 
pler and_ several 
sample _ bottles _ herd. 
home from school 
one day in March and collected a sam; 
ple of each cow’s milk, taking some 
from the evening’s milking and some 
from the morning’s milking. He la- 
beled the bottles, took them back to 


ord book, 


2—Herbert secured milk scales, 
and barn 
weighed the milk from each cow in the 


school, and tested each by the Bab- 
cock test, recording the percentage. 
This was something new on the 
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Herbert says, “When I took over 
the feeding and management of the 
cows they were somewhat thin. This 


meant that they had to divide their 
feed and energy between the milk pail 
and regaining their condition. 


Then, 


1—With the aid of a table showing the analysis of feeds, Herbert figured up his fath- 


er’s ration and discovered a chance for improvement. 
feeding and management of the herd a school project. 


He decided at once to make the 
After that he spent considerable 


time balancing rations, always striving to keep up production and cut down feed costs. 
He has a copy of Hoard’s Dairyman close at hand. 


Wisch farm. His father had never 

kept records. As long as he got a 

“good mess of milk’ from his cows, 

he was content. Mr. Wisch was in- 
terested in the 

» project, however, 
and _ co-operated 
eagerly. 

Six cows com- 
pleted full time 
records. One cow 
went dry six weeks 
after the records 
were started and 
two heifers fresh- 
ened in June. The 
total production of 
butterfat from 
April 15 to Au- 
gust 1 was 868.1 
lbs. The income 
over feed cost for 
the herd in this 
period was $214.- 
29. While Herbert 
discontinued  test- 

- ing soon after this 
“to get ready for 
a rec- college, his father 
then 

has been recording 
the weights of 
every milking. It 
is significant that the largest 
milk check ever received by Mr. 
Wisch came in October, a direct re- 
sult of the better feeding practices 
introduced by his son, Herbert. 


sheets. He 


4—-Mixing new concentrate combinations on the barn floor, Herbert put his figures to 


work, 


occasionally and will respond at the milk pail. 


they will eat.’’ 


“TI found out that variety is important,’ says Herbert. 


“The cows like a change 
It pays to feed all the good roughage 


too, most of the cows were due to 
freshen in the fall which meant that 
their lactation period was well along 
and the peak of their production pe- 
riod had already 
been passed.” 
Being of an in- 
quiring mind and 
a boy who follows 
through, Herbert 
found out several 
important facts 
from his herd 
management proj- 
ect. 1. That feed- 
ing grain to cows 
on pasture pays 
not only in better 
returns during 
that period, but in 
keeping the cows 
in better condition 
for their next lac- 
tation, building a 
body reserve so 
that the demands 
of calving and 
motherhood upon 
the cow will not 
“run her down.” 
2. That profits in 
dairying depend 
on obtaining a maximum  produc- 
tion at a minimum feed cost. 
8. That changing to a balanced ra- 
tion late in a cow’s lactation period 
will not necessarily bring immediate 


school 


cow in the herd, 


--MOARD'S. DAIRY 


5—Herbert started his father keeping records and feeding better rations. 
“got the idea” for this mixture from his son’s work. While home from college at vac 
tion time Herbert balanced several rations for his dad. Father and son are kneeling | 


behind the feed. 


8—He took a sampling outfit home from 
and collected samples 
morning and evening milking of every 


increase in production. The only ‘ 
comparison for improved feedin 
practices is to compare with the say 
period in the following lactati 
4. That the amount of fertility w 
is returned to the soil depend 
what and how you feed. 


“T found out that variety is i 
tant in the ration,” says He 
“The cows like a change occasional) 
and if it is one that suits them the 
will respond at the milk pail. Ane 
thing, you have to be careful no 
feed your cows too much. You 
to watch them and see that they ¢ 
up what you give them. I discover 
that it pays to feed all the go 
roughage the cows will eat.” ' 

How did Herbert tackle this fea 
ing proposition? How did he figui 
out the rations and get them to ba 
ance? How did he cut down on tl! 
feed cost and still keep up the pr 
duction? That last question is | 
mighty important one and meat 
added profits. With the answers / 
these questions, you boys who ar 
terested can proceed to apply the 
your herd at home. 

We might say that “The Feedir 
of Dairy Cows” has been complete 
discussed in a series of articles pu 
lished recently in Hoard’s Dairyms 
under that title, commencing in tl 
October 25th issi 
last fall. Herbe 
says that anyboc 
can figure ratio 
after readin} 
these articles. — 

Herbert use 
Henry and Mori 
son’s feedin) 
standards whic 
give a range fi 
both — digestib 
protein and tot, 
digestible nutr> 
ents. For instan¢ 
there was Sta 
His figures show 
her requiremen 
for maintenan 
and production b 
tween 2.112 an 
°2.424 Ibs. of pr 
tein and ~betwer 
15.9205 and 17.00) 
Ibs. of total d 
gestible nutrient 
In like manner | 
determined the 1 
quirements for every cow in the her 

But what was Star getting in tl 
way of protein and total digestib 
nutrients before? Remember, He 

(Continued on page 405) a 
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from the 


Mr. Wis 


mie 
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as with great anticipation that 
‘children and I left the farm to 
nd the week-end at Lake Rip- 
early May, 1926. The children 
f out to play in and around the 
y of one of the prettiest and 
st little lakes in Southern Wis- 
: consin, while I 
went out to study 
and enjoy the 
birds. 

At dusk a screech 
owl began his day’s 
work of food hunt- 
ing, accompanied 
by weird and wail- 
ing cries to his 
mate and family 
of owlets in a hol- 
low burr oak tree 
near the cottage. 

At daybreak the 
is next morning I 

" was awakened by 
the sad wolfish eall 
of a loon from the 
lake. Hurrying to 
the window I 
scanned the  sur- 


‘itive cry and with the aid of the 
saw a loon or a great American 
er riding on the water. Some call 


t this day was calm and glori- 
th sunshine. 


ser observation they were seen 
their long bills into small ant 
nd when the ants rushed out 
flickers caught them with their 
sticky tongues. This was quite 
y way to get their breakfast. 


[ never saw so many kinds nor so 
woodpeckers in one small place 
aw this morning. Several red- 
ed woodpeckers played about the 
the downies and hairies seemed 
serious as they hunted their 
from the tree trunks. Here were 
our members of our drum corps 
lawn. 
wese trees being very old and 
what decayed furnished insect 
plenty and many choice nest- 


rT into the swamp and back where 
y were bent on some mischief. 
eries of “Thief, thief’ warned 
aller birds to be on their guard. 


ti we sat eating our breakfast 
‘the back porch, a beautiful Balti- 
re oriole put in his appearance. 
3 gay plumage of flaming orange 
‘Dlack lit up the oak like a bright 
, He gave us a sample of his 
‘n full voice. 

filldeers flew from the lake shore 
the field over the way, the while 
their “Killdee, killdee.” Here 
cefully ran about picking up 
eakfast on the newly sown 


* 


; for other birds’ nests where 
ght lay their unwelcome eggs. 


eyes ever on the watch for 
hippie sparrows were as tame 
they are in my own door 


£ sparrows, known as the flow- 
of their family, sang their sweet 

y. These versatile musicians 
n eM kinds of weather and are 
their cheerful dispositions. 

g over into the field back of the 
found yesper sparrows who 
ew before me, keeping just 


birds stalked about keeping an . 
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hth the Birds at Lake Ripley 


ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN, WISCONSIN 


about so far ahead; their outer white 
tail feathers identifying them. 

In a tall black oak tree, a brown 
thrasher, from the top most branch, 
repeated twice over each phrase that 
he sang. When I said to him, “Who 
are you?” He sang, “Pretty good fel- 
low, pretty good fellow.” 

White-throated sparrows or pea- 
body-birds, as they are known in 
some parts of the country, were on 
every hand. They sang their famous 
clear whistled song, the charm of 
which lies in its rythm. I could easi- 
ly fit to the song the old time words 
of, “Old Tom Peabody, Peabody, Pea- 
body.” 

High overhead a kingbird made 
known his standing in the bird world 
as he chased a crow, who was more 
than twice his size, over the trees in 
the swamp. 

A  meadowlark walked around 
showing his buff, black, and yellow 
to good advantage. From one of the 
bogs he lifted his flat head and sang 
his plaintive song which sounds like, 
“Spring o’ the year.” 

As we had driven away from home 
the afternoon before, a western 
meadowlark had sung for us from 
near the barn yard his wild, sweet 
song which is far richer and more 
musical than our own meadowlark’s. 

A bobolink, close nesting neighbor 
of the meadowlark in the meadow, 
gave me samples of his tinkling mu- 
sic. This great singer is at his best 
while with us. Here he wears his gay 
nuptial suit and sings his lively mu- 
sic, while in the South he wears his 
dull colored coat and does not sing 
a note. 

Barn swallows, tree swallows, bank 
swallows, and purple martins flew 
over the meadow with their mouths 
open for insects. 

Several mourning doves  fiew 
around the cottage lawn and back 
and forth to the woods. Their flight 
was rapid and accompanied by an au- 
dible whistling noise. 

As I neared the swamp I noticed 
three or four large dark birds flying 
overhead which at first sight I took 
to be crows, yet these birds did not 
fly like crows for they held their 
wing tips straight down. As they 
came nearer I noticed that they made 
curious sounds like “skeow” and a 
whispered ‘“‘wowoogt” and a “k’w,” 
which told me that they were- not 
crows. Before I reached the small 
tamarack swamp, I could see several 
nests made of twigs that were placed 
high in the tamaracks. 

After a struggle over the bogs, I 
reached the swamp but the birds be- 
came more wary and flew to the tops 
of the trees where it was hard to see 
their markings. I experienced a joy- 
ous thrill when, with the aid of the 
glass, I discovered these birds to be 
green herons. Several of the nests 
were old and unoccupied. Only three 
or four pairs of herons were found to 
be nesting. 

I will never forget the picture they 
made with their glossy, dark green 
crested heads, the crest feathers fall- 
ing over their bare necks in the back, 
their green backs, wings, and tails, 
rich chestnut on sides of heads and 
necks, with lower surface of bodies 
ashy brown, and narrow streak of 
yellowish white on throats. 

Fragrant white violets were grow- 


ing abundantly in the swamp, al- 


though in some places they came up 
through a carpet of dried tamarack 
needles. 


A kingfisher flew from the lake to~ 


his hole in a bank back of the swamp. 
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OULTON, ME. 
Receivin 
Station 


TY ROCKY POINT LI. 
Transmitting Station 


DEAL BEACH, N.J. 
Short Wave Transmitter 


Luar Y 
"WROUGHTON* 
Receiving Station 


The Radiophone’s Meaning 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AN ADVENTURE in com- 
munication was made 
last January when 
transatlantic radio tele- 
phone service was estab- 
lished between New York 
and London. There had 
been previous tests and 
demonstrations. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that at certain 
hours daily this service was 
made available to anyone in 
~ these cities from his own tele- 
phone, created such public 
interest that for several days 


the demands for overseas . 


connections exceeded the 
capacity of the service. 

It was then demonstrated 
that there was a real use for 
telephone communication 
between the world’s two 
greatest cities. It was fur- 
ther demonstrated that the 


Have You Joined the 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany, with the co-op- 
eration of the British Post 
Office, was able to give ex- 
cellent transmission of 
speech under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions. 

In accord with announce- 
ments made at that time, 
there will be a continued 
effort to improve the ser- 
vice, extend it to greater 
areas and insure a greater 
degree of privacy. 

It is true that static will 
at times cause breaks in the 
ether circuit, but a long step 
forward has been made to- 
wards international tele- 
phone communication and 
more intimate relationship 
between the United States 
and Great Britain. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors 


We want you with us. Our club is growing fast. Our 


membership is world wide. Our 


members 


are the 


“doing kind,” the “live wires,’ the “square shooters.” 
A Hoard’s Dairyman Junior recently won a trip to 
Europe given by the American Guernsey Cattle Club to 
the outstanding Guernsey calf club member of the 


United States. 


Are you under 20 years of age? Is some member of 
your family a regular subscriber to Hoard’s Dairyman? 
If you can answer these two questions, “Yes,” then all 
you have to do to join is sign the application and send 


it in. 


No membership dues, no costs to you. The em- 


blems of our club will be sent to you when you are com- 
pletely enrolled. Get your watch fob or necklace, creed, 


and pin right away! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

JUNIOR EDITOR 
Fort ATKINSON, Wis., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir :— 


I hereby apply for membership in the HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. 
I agree to read the Junior Department of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do all I 


ean to make the Juniors’ Club a success. 


Please send me the 


Watch Fob [ ] 


Necklace [ ] mark 


(x) after your choice, the Pin, and the Creed. 


My name is 


[State] 


Dairyman comes to my home addressed to 


My favorite breed of dairy cattle is 


My address is 


My father’s nafne is 


Do you belong to a Boys’ and Girls’ 4H Club ? 


If so, what kind? 


_ 4-10-27] 
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With theRED TOP 
Post Driver one 
man can drive 200 
to 300 posts ina day 
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Good Fencing Makes 
Intensive Farming Pay 


AVE you revamped your fences to correspond with the new 
program of diversification of crops? 


If not it’s time to do it now. 


The man who uses the same ideas and tools of 20 years ago is on the 
sure road to no profits. 


Profits leak through run down fences. Valuable cattle break into 
growing crops and you lose part of your crops and often valuable 
animals as well. 


Animal losses of this kind would buy a lot of fence. These are losses 
the farmer cannot recover but he can prevent them. 


: = GUARANTEED Me 
Steel Fence Posts 


fence with the same steady security year 


Good fences are not an expense but an 


investment. after year for many years. 
The new method of farming depends on Rep Tops outlast 4 or 5 ordinary wood 
good fences. posts. No repairing, restapling nor re- 


placing each year—time and expense 
saved. And Rep Tops are so easy to 
drive that one man with a RED Top 
Driver, can drive more posts in one day 
thantwomencanset ordinary wood posts 
in a week. RED Top posts are easily 
drawn and redriven in new locations— 
making easy the changing of a fence line 
or erecting temporary fencing for ‘‘hog- 
ging off” corn. 


Rep Top posts in boundary, and cross 
fences give that “‘well kept’”’ appearance 

<I to the farm that substanti- 
ates the idea that the farm 
owner is progressive and 
successful. 

} Goto your RED Top dealer. 
He knows all about fence 
posts. Ask him to show and 
tell you why RED Tops, in 
the long run, are the cheap- 
est post you can buy. 


With good fences you have ‘‘control’’ of 
your farming operations. You can rotate, 
not only your crops but your stock also— 
giving back to the land much of the fer- 
tility taken from it by the crops. 

Your stock benefits by frequent change of 
pasture and disease has less opportunity 
to get a foothold. 


Good fences, too, promote the salvage of 
grain by turning in stock after harvest— 
a practice that will almost pay for that 
fencing the first season or two. 


And good fences depend on 
good posts. Be sure you get 
RED Tops—because RED 
Tops are made of tough, 
springy, long-lived railroad 
steel—a quality that makes 
it so easy for you to drive 
RED Tops through any con- 
dition of soil—a quality that 
makes RED Tops hold the 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-R South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ED TOP Steel Fence 
Posts Arve Guaranteed 
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This feathered fisherman had a y 
at the end of this dark tunnel, — 
blind, naked young, when hate} 
would probably lie on a pile of — 
bones. When he came out to ret 
to his fishing grounds he greeted 
with his noisy rattle as he flew ¢ 
the swamp. ‘ 

A phoebe watched for flying 
sects from a wire fence. His sy 
dexterous movements as he cay 


-his prey on the wing made up in x 


for his plain looks and petulant yc 

A white-breasted nuthatch anc 
chickadee couple had their nests 
holes in the trees near the swamp 
pair of bluebirds were building j 
hollow fence post. No wonder T) 
eau said, “The bluebird carries 
heaven on his back.” al 

In a narrow strip of woods 1 
the swamp I found an olive-bac 
thrush, a veery, and a hermit. N 
of them sang for me as they do 
sing until they reach their bree 
grounds. 4 

While passing back throug 
cottage yard I noticed a wren go 
the boat house through a knot } 
The owner of the place told me ] 
that the wrens nested in the | 
house every year. Wrens and mar 
were very numerous at this lake 
occupied bird houses put up for tl 

A red-eyed vireo and a warb 
vireo sang persistently from the| 
oaks and other trees. “a 

A crested fly catcher filled the 
with his piercing angry whistle. 
wondered if he and his mate w 
make use of one of the dese 
woodpecker holes in the oaks. 

On a horizontal branch of oni 
the oaks a nighthawk was found 
asleep. It was only an accident 4 
found him, his wood coloring mé 
ing so well the branch on whicel| 
was resting. it 

There were seven distin 
warbler travellers resting and 
ing in the trees and bushes. ‘1 
were the cape may, myrtle, the 
and white creeping, black-thre 
blue, the palm, the redstart, and 
handsome blackburnian. In a few. 
the lake would know them no } 
until fall when they would again, 
for a short time on their return ! 

Following the shore for a m 
entered Kargen’s woods wheret 
shore was marshy and covered | 
rushes where I hoped to find somes 
ter birds. I found a seat on or| 
the Indian effigy mounds belongir 
a group here, which was built in} 
historic times by the Winnebagi| 
dians, on a high bank overlookinit 
marshy shore. Here I watched 
listened to the red-winged black 
sing in chorus as they teeteredi 
swung on the rushes. To me 
spring song of the redwings is 
of the pleasantest sounds of nal 
the liquid notes of which sugges| 
swishing of water. rs 

Black terns flew over the 
where they gracefully wet 
water to pick bits of food fron 
surface. a el 

Two pied-billed grebes or helld 
showed me how they came by 
common names as they disappit 
under the water and came up ? 
a ways from where they went dof 

A couple of coots or mudhens £% 
out into the lake and back inti 
rushes again where they gabbled/1 
the others. 

A king rail was concealed 
rushes but I knew him by his 
ing, hen-like call. 

With a last fond gaze at this 
lake with its fringe of many kin} 


home with an added love for the /é 
out of doors. a 


Work is kind to its friends 
ing to its enemies. 


id she was getting about 
‘protein but the total digesti- 
‘nutrients were “lamentably 
' This is Star’s old ration: 


Fe Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

. Fed Protein T.D.N. Cost 
co 6 -636 3.034  $0.048 
jlage 30 33 5.04 -105 
oe: 3 .3875 1.718 0465 
d meal 2 .604 1.39 .05 
rie SKS ay 

ay 1.945 11.173 .2495* 
25 cents. 


is ration is light in amount, lacks 
riety of concentrates, and while 
produced 26 lbs. of 4.4% milk 
iis ration when the first test was 
, it is a question as to how long 
ould continue this production on 
Jd ration without drawing heav- 
, her own body for milk material. 
ration is cheap—too cheap in the 
run. When you get a properly 
iced ration that costs around 30 
-a day, that is about as cheap 
onomically possible when the 
are not on pasture. Now, see 
Herbert worked that ration over 
lance it: 


Lbs Lbs. Lbs. 
Fed Protein T.D.N. Cost 
a 10 —-:1.06 5.05 $0.09 
on 81 .33 5.04 .105 
oy 2 .250 1.142 .031 
dmeal 1 302 8565 .025 
an 4 28 3.02 .062 
: 3 194 1.312 .0525 
2.416 16.4305 .3553 
a 


1 will notice he has 10 lbs. of 
mtrates. In reality he only fed 
bs. of this mixture, which brings 
ost down to a little better than 
nts. Not bad. The 10 lbs. given 
e ration indicate the proportions 
‘concentrates mixture. Herbert 
nereased the cost of the old ra- 
some, but look at the results— 
concentrates instead of two, 
1 means more variety and great- 
Jatability. Then he has brought 
at total digestible nutrients col- 
five pounds which brings it up 
» requirements. The nutritive ra- 
m this ration is 1:6.2. 
lereas Star was producing 1.14 
f butterfat daily, we find that in 
following month she produced 
lbs. butterfat daily and held up 
luring the entire period Herbert 
l, producing over a pound of but- 
>a day. 
haps you think there isn’t 
th difference in butterfat produc- 
© pay for the extra feed. Her- 
answers by saying, “Wait til 
spring. We’ll see what she does 


a 
7 
Our Review Column 


egular feature of the junior department, 
ng the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
' Previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


‘the March 25th issue are the 
iding articles of two interest- 
series—“Trailing Holsteins to 
_ America” and “The Breeds of 
_ Cattle.” 

‘ere did the Jersey breed origi- 
0s the Island of Jersey, the 
‘ of the group of Channel Is- 
which lie between England and 
'e. (See page 308.) 

en was the first importation 
to America? In 1850, by 
DE Buck, Norton, and others 
in Connecticut. 

w large is the Jersey? It is the 
st of the major dairy breeds. 
alves weigh from 40 to 75 lbs. 
eo cows average about 
bs and mature bulls average 
1,500 Ibs. 

y should the dairy farmer feel 
was kind to him? Because 
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A Farm Boy Follows Through 


(Continued from page 402) 


then. Star is pretty well along in her 
lactation period. We’re building for 
her next lactation now. It’s only fair 
to judge the results of better feeding 
by what she does at a similar stage 
in her next lactation.” Herbert fol- 
lowed through by analyzing his re- 
sults. Time has proved his conclusions 
correct. 

There was one cow in the herd, 
Jewel, that showed a good increase in 
production under Herbert’s manage- 
ment. During her first month on test 
Jewel produced 31.24 lbs. of butter- 
fat. In July she produced 40.54 lbs. of 
butterfat, and in August held up to 
39.5 Ibs. of butterfat. 

The herd was turned out to pas- 
ture May 12 and the ration for the 
next week consisted of 6 lbs. alfalfa 
hay, 5 lbs. commercial dairy feed, 
and 5 lbs. ground oats. This figured 
1.53 lbs. protein and 10.38 lbs. total 
digestible nutrients at a cost of about 
21 cents. 

On July 1, Herbert mixed 200 lbs. 
ground oats, 300 lbs. hominy, 150 lbs. 
commercial dairy feed, 200 lbs. of 
bran, and 100 lbs. linseed meal, mak- 
ing 950 Ibs. total. Herb figured that 
in a ton of this mixture there would 
be 252.5 lbs. of protein, costing 14.3 
cents a pound, and 1,473 lbs. of total 
digestible nutrients, costing 2.47 cents 
a pound. 

In another ration mixed July 17, 
Herbert was able to cut down the 
cost of his protein to 11.8 cents a 
pound and his total digestible nutri- 
ents to 2.44 cents a pound. This ra- 
tion contained 200 lbs. each of bran, 
gluten feed, ground oats, and ‘com- 
mercial dairy feed, and 100 lbs. each 
of hominy and linseed meal. 

The ration mixed August 4, con- 
tained 300 lbs. of a combination of 
corn and oats, 300 lbs. bran, 200 lbs. 
gluten feed, 100 lbs. each commercial 
dairy feed, and linseed meal. ‘The 
protein cost 11.23 cents a pound and 
the total digestible nutrients cost 
1.785 cents a pound. 

Thus Herbert cut down the cost of 
the protein he was feeding the cows 
from 14.3 cents a pound to 11.2 cents 
a pound (3 cents a pound) and the 
cost of total digestible nutrients from 
2.47 cents a pound to 1.78 cents a 
pound. 

What Herbert Wisch has done to 
improve herd management at home 
can be done by other farm boys. Her- 
bert makes play out of work. He has 
vision, ambition, and perseverance, 
three essentials for success. Follow- 
ing through wins ball games. It also 
wins in the game of life. Here’s to 
all farm boys who follow through. 


the average profits above feed cost 
were the largest they have been for 
some years. (See page 310.) 

Name the leading Register of 
Merit sire. Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 
has 115 R. of M. daughters. 

What was the 1926 cow population 
of the U. S.? The number of cows 
in the United States has decreased 
from 22,481,000 cows on January 1, 
1925, to 21,824,000 January 1, 1927, 


a decrease of 675,000 head in 2 
years. 

What have the farmers of Shelby 
County, Kentucky, learned about 


soy beans? That the right variety 
of soy bean hay is an excellent sub- 
stitute for red clover in feeding dairy 
cows. (See page 322.) 

How can thumps in pigs be pre- 
vented? The best known way is to 
force the little fellows to take exer- 
cise, and give them as much direct 
sunlight as possible. (See page 347.) 

Why does Charles H. Chesley feed 
cod liver oil to his flock? Because he 


Good fences bring about better farming resulting in better 
crops at lower cost. They save freight and hauling costs 
because crops are marketed as pork, beef, eggs, wool and 
dairy products. They distribute the work and save hired 
labor. Decide now to make Super-Zinced Fences help you 
make bigger profits for this year and many years. 


SupeZinced 


Pittsburgh Perfect and Columbia Fences 


repay their cost many times over because they modernize the farm, permit diversified 
farming, increase farm profits and add to the value of the property. They are made 
in our own mills from the finest steel and are protected against rust by the heaviest 
armor of zinc that can be successfully bonded to wire. 


Super-Zinced Fences are guaranteed unexcelled in quality and durability, and meet 


FREE 


every need for farm, poultry, garden and lawn. They give 100% 
protection and their great durability means lower cost per year 
of service. Write for catalogue and the new vest pocket booklet 
“Farm Records”; both FREE. 


ee ee Sm ee ee ey ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


701 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, your new booklet “Farm 
Records”, also Super-Zinced Fence Catalogue. 


Good Fence did this 


' 
Cut corn feed from 11 to 814 bu. per 100Ib. 
S of pork for C. R. Pinkney, Fairmont, N. D. 

R d aa Made $3100.00 on sheep and goats in less 
e N than one year for J. N. Simpson, Eden, Tex. 
Made $40,00peracre extraprofit on hogs and 
lambs for Ralph Richards, Fairbank, Ia. In- 


creased rent $250.00 per quarter for Joseph 
Ni Hyke,Bowman,N, “Kgs 
N ea yg 
of porkonai10Qacre 
Square Deal Fence field after 600 bu. 


of corn had been 
husked out for Dr. 
G. W. Hawkins, 
Salisbury, Mo. 


kind. It is hog-tight, bull-proof, good-look- 
ing. With it you can hog down; save fallen grain; missed corn; 
rotate crops, etc., at a good profit. Carl Schultz, Russell, N. D., 
says: “Diversified farming and good fences will give an income during 
crop failures as well as in good years.” 

You know theset hings: But just to refresh your memory, send for booklet 
that tells how to fence for profit; another that shows how to test fence 
wire; and a catalog that shows all kinds of fence. Ask your dealer for 
these and Red Strand fence prices—or write to us. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
1779 Industrial St. Peoria, Illinois 


finds it one of the best preventives 
for disease and trouble in chickens. 
(See page 352.) 

How does he feed the oil? The 
last feeding of scratch grain fed just 
before dark each day is moistened 
with the cod liver oil. For young 
chicks the rate is one pint of cod 
liver oil for every 500 chicks and for 
the laying flock it is one pint for 
every 100 birds. 


uron County, Mich. 


for FREE Catalog, 


FIN G 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


oie tf 
lj Send for my Free Cataloz—see how my 
# Direct From Factory Plan of dealing 
4 makes my prices lower, and I pay the 
mi freight, Biz variety of styles in both 
Metal and Roll—splendid quality—Rock 
H bottom prices, Satisfaction guaran- 
4},teed. 24-hour service.—Jim Brown, Pres. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co, 
Dept. 7027 Cleveland, Ohio 


Little Talks for Juniors 


Smiles. What is a better grouch 
chaser than a smile? Two smiles. 
When you’re feeling kind of blue, and 
the world looks upside down to you, 
try a smile. For the fellow really 
worth while is the fellow who can 
smile when things don’t look their 
best. If you doubt, put it to the test. 


When writing an advertise¢ fell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He will appreciate 
knowing it. 
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DAIRY MARKET NEW 


yp sent postpaid for $2.00. 
ae 


We pay cash 


on delivery! 


YOUR collection problems — anxieties 
over shipments to distant agents—un- 
certainties as to the amount of returns 
—are all abolished when you plan your 
delivery of cream to Armour and Com- 
pany. Your returns are in immediate 
cash! 


Armour and Company has built up 
an enormous dairy produce business 
that is expanding continuously with the 
increasing popularity of such brands 
as Cloverbloom. 


Armour is able to buy on a fair cash 
basis because we can market fresh dairy 
produce—such as butter, eggs, dressed 
poultry —to all parts of the United 
States by means of our efficient refrig- 
erator-car service. We draw our supplies 
direct from dairyman and farmer, 
providing them with an uninterrupted 
cash market all through the year! We 
find your markets through the co-ordi- 
nated efforts of an army of 60,000 skilled 
workers. 


ARMOUR «4x0 COMPANY 
Chicago , 


We Needed One and So Do You 


Many times at sales, farmers’ meetings, on the street, in hotels, on 
trains and even at dances we have been asked for information regard- 
ing the Hoard’s Dairyman herd. We missed many sales because we 
could not give our friends and new acquaintances all the information 
they wanted in definite form. In order to “be prepared’ for these 
emergencies we planned the Hoard’s Dairyman Vest Pocket Herd 
Book. The demand for them is exceeding our highest expectations 
The investment of $2.00 will come back to you many times and the sat- 
isfaction of having “your figgers” right handy is worth much more 
than the cost of the book. 


Will accommodate 100 head. Loose leaves (easy to remove but firm 
during use); good leather cover; index, sketches, records breeding, 
service records, gestation table and blank pages for memoranda. All 


A BOOK YOU WILL CARRY EVERY DAY 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


— 


Connecticut March Milk 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion announces the following prices for Grade 
B milk delivered during March at market milk 
centers: 

All milk sold in fluid form, 9.5 cents per 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 cents per 
point allowed for other tests; all milk made 
into cream that is sold’ in fluid form, 10, cents 
per pound fat above the average monthly 
price of 92-score butter on the Boston mar- 
ket; all milk made into butter, at a price per 
pound fat equal to the month’s average on 
92-score butter in Boston. 


March Milk Prices 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

Table I represents a comparison of the net 
prices received by producers in 110 local mar- 
kets, for fluid milk (test 3.5%) f. o. b. local 
shipping point or distributors’ country plant: 


Table I—Producers’ Prices by Geographic Sections. 


Comparison of 

Range of average prices 
prices 1926 1926 1926 
percwt. Mar. Feb. Mar. 


Sections 


$2.76—8.95 $3.33 $3.34 $3.46 
2.35—3.15 2.83 2.85 2.68 
1.75—8.15 2.57 2.58 2.55 
1.66—3.10 2.33 2.34 2.22 
2.80—5.35 3.60 3.68 3.74 
2.36—3.39 2.68 2.64 2.51 
2.05—2.80 2.38 2.44 2.72 
1.87—8.20 2.36 2.37 2.44 
1.95—8.16 2.55 2.58 2.83 
1.66—5.35 2.73 2.79 2.78 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
E. No. Central 
W. No. Central 
So. Atlantic 

E. So. Central 
W. So. Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

United States 


Table II shows for certain representative 
city markets the prices of standard grade milk 
(Grade B, test 3.5%) received by producers 
f. o. b. city and paid by consumers. 


Table !1—March Producers’ Prices f. 0. b. City ~ 
and Consumers’ Prices. 


——+ 


Producer Consumer 

received pays 

per cwt. per qt 

Cts 

Birmingham, Ala. $3.42—3.90 17 
Phoenix, Ariz. 10—12.5 
San Diego, Calif. 15 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.11 14 
Denver, Colo. 2.10 12 
Hartford, Conn. 4,22* 16 
Washington, D. C. 3.60* 15 
Jacksonville, Fla. 4.183—4.53 20—21 
Atlanta, Ga. 2.80 
Chicago, Ill. 14 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2.10 12 
Des Moines, Ia. 2.65* AZ 
Topeka, Kans. 2.10—2.20 10 
Louisville, Ky. 2.54 13 
New Orleans, La. 3.04 14 
Baltimore, Md. 3.55* 14 
Boston, Mass. 3.62* 14 
Detroit, Mich. 3.00* 14 
St. Paul, Minn. 2.70* 11 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.85 13 
Butte, Mont. 2.60 13 
Lincoln, Nebr. 2.01 10 
Trenton, N. J. 3.41 13 
New York, N. Y. 15 
Cleveland, O. 8.24—3.34 14—15 
Tulsa, Okla. 2.45—2.63 15—20 
Portland, Ore. 2.25—2.30 12 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.49% 13 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.90* 15 
Providence, R. I. 8.62* 14.5 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 2.7b* 12 
Memphis, Tenn. 2.58—2.73 15 
Dallas, Tex. 2.60 13 
Salt Lake City, Utah 2.45 10 
Richmond, Va. 3.93*—4,05* 14 
Seattle, Wash. 2.79* 12 
Spokane, Wash. 2.15 10 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.90* 11 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 
Prices paid per hundred pounds for stand- 


925 —1926-1927-NEW YORK 


ducers’ railway shipping points, as als 
f. o. b. city, are given in Table III: — 


Table I!I1—March Prices at Country 
At country Freight zone: 
Cities stations which prices <¢ 
New Haven $3.70* 28c rate 
Washington 2.02* 35c 10-gal. car 
Chicago 2.50 All 
Baltimore 2.9K" 35c rate 
Boston 2.85* 181—200-mile 
St. Louis 2.25 84c rate 7} 
Trenton 2.85* 41—50-mile 
Buffalo 2.62* 28¢ rate 
New York 3.00*—3.05* 201—210- 


Cleveland 2.86—2.93 All et 
Philadelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile x | 
Pittsburgh 8.15* All Sagan 
Scranton 2.66 30c rate 
Dallas 2.10—2.20 All 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 753c° 
The following net prices were repor 
to members of producers’ associatio: 


vance for such cities are usually of 
es, “‘Basic’”? and “Surplus,” the for 
ing to that portion of the milk which | 
in fluid form for city wholesale and| 
trade, and the latter applying to that ; 
classed as ‘“‘Surplus,’’ which is used for 
facturing purposes: 


Table 1V—Net Prices Paid Members of 
Associations for 3.5% Milk. 


Cities Paid* Pe- prices for sa 
riod Basic St 
Hartford $3.77 Jan. $4.22 Butter n| 
Baltimore 3.45 Jan. 3.55 Butter n] 
Boston 2.45; Jan. 2.88 Butter n) 
Detroit 2.84 Jan. 3.00 Butter n} 
St. Paul 2.48 Jan. 2.70 All milk 
New York 2.67 Jan. 3.00 $2.31—2 


Cleveland 2.98 Jan. 3.34 Buttern} 
Philadelphia 3.46 Feb. 3.49 Butter n) 
Pittsburgh 3.42 Jan. 3.90 Butter 
Pittsburgh 3.38 Feb. 3.90 Butterm 
Milwaukee 2.66 Feb. 2.90 Butter n'| 
ae EE ee eee 


*F. O. B. City unless otherwise indie: 
7181—200-mile zone.  1201—210-mil\ 
Table V gives for a few cities the} 
prices of special milk, certified mill, c} 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream : 
18 to 25 per cent butterfat. al 


[Ey 
Table V—March Retail Prices to os 


Spe- Certi- But- Cot- | 
bi cial fied » ter- tage | 
Cities milk milk milk cheese } 


per per per 
at. at. at. 
Cts. Crs CtsE 
Akron 16—18 20 8 
Asheville 19 25 
Baltimore 3054 14 
Boston 18% 26 10 
Buffalo Lat 26 10 
Chicago LG 25 
Cleveland 20 25 11-13) 
Columbus 17 25 12 
Des Moines 14—25 11 
Detroit 25 35 
Duluth 14 25 & me, 
El Paso 17 10 20 
Hartford 20-—25 25—35 + 
Indianapolis 16 10 
Jacksonville ~ 25 10—12 
Kansas City 15 25 410 «10% 
Louisville 17 24 3 
Memphis 30 6—7 
Miami * 3B0—35 35 15—20 
Milwaukee 14—18 25 6 
« Minneapolis 22 13 
New Orleans 18 ~3l 14 
. New York 30 28 11 
Omaha 15 20 10 
Philadelphia 15—16 30° 918 
Pittsburgh 25 10 
Salt Lake City 
San Diego. 16—20 28—32 9 
San Francisco 25 14 
Soranton 25 See 
St. Louis 18 25 10—18 
Trenton 17 30 13 
Trinidad 20 25 10 : 
Washington 18—23 30: 15 - 15=20) 
Wilmington 20 10 


+ 18 to-25% fi 


* 1202. Package, 


SORT. 
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Imports and foreign offerings were the primary cause of a recession of six Ce 
the middle of March, the sharp advance being due to a well maintained dem 
unusually small supplies available. Storage and production are below last year. — 


i 


Grain, Hay and Feed Market News 
-U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
25—Generally mild weather and de- 
ng prices for feed grains weakened the 
ket for feedstuffs the latter part of March 
prices of most feeds worked somewhat 
r, Buying by retailers continued on a 
| to mouth basis both because of the ap- 
ch of pasturage in the more southern 
3 and because of lower prices of corn and 
‘Pastures and other vegetation in the 
ral and southern states are about two to 
» weeks ahead of an average season, al- 
gh recent cold weather has checked 
th in some areas. 
oduction of wheat feeds continues of only 
yolume but the output has been fully 
| to the limited consuming demand and 
33 have made slight declines in the past 
weeks. Production was increased the sec- 
week in March but with recent declines 
1e wheat market millers complain of dull- 
in the flour market. 
re liberal offers of cottonseed meal from 
jers, together with efforts of some resell- 
o dispose of their holdings, forced prices 
nis feed about $1.50 lower than early in 
h. Some mills withdrew their quotations 
| the government report showed a smaller 
n crop than the estimate made in Decem- 
and the volume of trading was reported 


For calf feeding 
34 of a pound of 


DRY SKIM MILK 


ina gallon (8 lbs.) of 
water equals fresh skim 
_ milk for calf feeding. 


With the ‘‘minimum milk method,” 
sing dry skim milk, the man who 
ells whole milk can raise heifer 
alves from his best cows. 


Nrite today for proven feeding sug- 
estions (Bulletin 301) and where 
obuy dry skim milk. Please give 
umber of calves you have to feed. 


\MERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
A Non-profit Association of Manufacturers 
160 North LaSalle St., Room 720-A 
. CHICAGO 


ue 


oultry Raisers: Dry skim milk is excellent also for 
pultry; one lb. of it to 10 pints of water or dry in mash. 
¥ Ask for bulletin 201. 


More Profits 


from 


‘leaner Milk! 


The Cream City Giant 
Strainer shown with 
Cream City Sanitary 
Milk Cans—‘‘the cans 
with the. straight, 
strong breast’’. 


wo 14-quart pails can be poured 


into the Giant at one time 


e Cream City Giant actually filters the milk, re- 
ving every particle of foreign matter. Contami- 
‘ionis removed at its source— pure milk can be 
ot sweet much longer. 


‘ge, strong, seamless. Heavily retinned — in- 
itructible. Two styles. The Giant for large 
duction —No. 1090 for the small farmer. Both 
easy to keep clean and Sanitary. ; 


Get bigger sweet milk profits! 
Write for catalog. 


der, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
38 15th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
lease send me your catalogs on Milk Cans 


id Milk Filter. 
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light. Prices of cottonseed meal, however, are 
near the level of a year ago and although the 
stocks of meal in crushers’ hands on March 1 
were smaller this year than last, yet crushers 
had about 10 per cent more seed on hand at 
this time in 1927 than in 1926. 

About 7 per cent more cake and meal was 
produced in the seven months, August—Feb- 
ruary, this season than in the corresponding 
time last season, but about 27 per cent more 
was shipped out, reducing the stocks on hand 
March 1 to around 154,000 tons compared with 
357,000 a year ago. 

Linseed meal has declined slightly in sym- 
pathy with other feeds. The output of linseed 
cake and meal has been limited because of a 
rather slow demand for linseed oil. Export in- 
quiry was slack in eastern markets and with 
a slow domestic demand offerings are liberal. 
Prices held relatively steady in the Central 
West largely because the output was being ap- 
plied on contracts. Production at Minneapo- 
lis continued light and a few cars of linseed 
meal have recently been shipped into this mar- 
ket from outside mills. 

Prices of hominy feed have worked sharply 
lower at most markets in sympathy with the 
weakness in corn prices. Offerings in eastern 
markets have been liberal and there was prac- 
tically no demand for yellow hominy feed at 
Buffalo. Offerings of this feed were limited at 
Omaha but the Cincinnati market was rela- 
tively stronger than other points. 

Gluten feed quotations were unchanged but 
demand fell off. Offerings in eastern markets 
were liberal and resellers were finding it hard 
to make sales even at slight discounts under 
manufacturers’ prices. Demand, however, 
seemed fair in the Central West and the out- 
put there appeared to be well absorbed. 

Alfalfa meal quotations were reduced about 
50c a ton at some markets in sympathy with 
the lower prices now prevailing in some 
grades of alfalfa hay but demand continued 
inactive. Mills in the Southwest have large 
stocks of both meal and of alfalfa hay on hand 
and hay dealers were of the opinion that 
there were fair amounts of alfalfa still to 
come forward from Colorado, much of which 
will be suitable for milling purposes. 

Tankage quotations held unchanged at $75 
a ton at the principal markets, and reports 
indicated that the limited offerings were being 
well absorbed. 


Bos- Buf- adel- Chi- neap- Om- 
ton falo phia cago olis aha 


Bran* 35.00 30.50 34.00 28.25 25.75 
Hominy 33.00 29.50 31.00 27.50 27.00 
Middlings 35.00 31.50 35.75 30.25 27.75 

43% C.S. 


meal 42.00 40.50 37.50 36.60 
34% L. S. 
meal 50.00 45.00 47.75 53.10 


Gluten feed 39.90 36.65 38.85 32.75 


*Standard spring bran. Hard winter wheat 
bran was $34.50 at Philadelphia and $26.25 at 
Omaha. 


Butter and Cheese in March 


Butter markets in March were erratic, open- 
ing at 50 cents, rising to 52 cents on the 9th, 
falling to 46 cents on the 18th, and again 
reaching 52 cents on the 28th. 

Butter markets at this season of the year 
are very sensitive to the supply and react 
quickly to any accumulation or rumor of in- 
creased supplies. The approach of increased 
production makes dealers hesitant to accumu- 
late supplies over their immediate needs. This 
year the situation is aggravated by the ability 
of foreign butter to scale the tariff wall, both 
actual imports and offerings accounting large- 
ly for the declines that took place. These 
were temporary in their effect, and at the 
close of the month the sharp advance was due 
to a well maintained consumptive demand, to 
a storage supply that is unusually low, and to 
production being lighter than usual. 

Cheese prices averaged 22.75 cents on the 
Wisconsin boards, registering a decline of a 
quarter of a cent during the month. This av- 
erage is two cents under February, but is still 
nearly two cents above the average for March 
last year. 


February Dry Milk 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
The wholesale prices given below are based 

on reports from manufacturers governing ac- 

tual sales f. 0. b. factory during February: 

Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7.5 cents 
to 12 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, averag- 
ing 8.9 cents a pound for sales, totaling 
5,937,760 Ibs. When packed in one-pound cans 
the price reported was 32.1 cents a pound. 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged from 26.5 
eents to 28.5 cents for dry whole milk, averag- 
ing 27.1 cents for sales totaling 431,029 lbs. 
When packed in one-pound cans the price re- 
ported was 48.5 cents a pound. 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged from 6 cents 
to 10.5 cents for dry buttermilk in bulk, aver- 
aging 9 cents a pound for sales totaling 
2,276,316 Ibs. When packed in one-pound cans 
the price reported was 10.9 cents a pound. 


League February Price 


The Dairymen’s League of New York paid 
a net pool price of $2.67 per hundred pounds 
3.5 per cent milk in the 201—210-mile zone. 


zs Reis ee yor : 
Such comfort, safety, cleanliness and health are bound to bring results. In Star 
Stalls there’s no crowding—no trampled udders. Smooth, one-piece stall arches 
cut out dark corners, cracks, crevices and dirt catchers where filth and disease can 
hide. Air and light reach every spot. The strongest of stanchions -. 

hold the cows safe. actical features of Star Stalls 

They lie down, te up, turn to lick or look behind ens, Water Bowls, Litter 


as easy as in the pasture. Never nervous, tired Carriers, Hay Carriers, Door 
or anys they look well, feel well and do well. Hangers, Ventilators dnd‘oth- 


i i ialties. They cut out / 
Star Equipment not only prevents dirt,dampness, ! Specia i 
dead ae pockets, waste, accidents and disease that | Work and worry, lower pro i 


i i i duction costs and increase / 
wipe out pronts pes if Se ceneteoeatueae labor profits. All are described 


NEW STAR RUST SHIELD 4, 


BIG 228 PAGE BOOK— 
DOUBLES LIFE OF STALL 
This new feature prevents partitions YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


rusting off at the floorline. Star BEBEBBSBBsaease Ss 


Curb Clamp and assembled stalls 
save 50c to $1.50 per stall installa- Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc., Harvard, LlL.: 
(Dept. H4) I expect to 


tion expense. 
Everyday use in thousands of CO Build C0 Barn 
0 Remodel 0 Hog House 


barns proves the value of other 
O Equip 0 Hen House ._---..-.-.-.----~ = 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
Complete Barn Outfitters 


HARVARD, ILLINOIS ; 
Albany, N. Y. Los Angeles San Francisco 


No Wo 


About when 


Bale yourown hay and your neighbors’ with the Labor- 
saving, Economical, and Profit-making Threader Hay Press. EXx- 
clusive Threader device eliminates bale ties and blocks, eliminating {| 
work of twomen. OurFree book: Making More Moncy the Threader Waygives / 
complete information, pictures, and our Special 30 Day Trial Ofter. Write ¢ 


z THE THREADER HAY PRESS COMPANY 
1319 Ottawa Street Leavenworth, Kansas 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


April 12—Holsteins. Lake Mills, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. J. R. Garver, 
Madison, Wis. 

April 13-14—Holsteins. Madison, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. J. R. Garver, 
Madison, Wis. 

April 15—Holsteins. Reedsburg, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Assoclation. J. R. Garver, 
Madison, Wis. 

April 16—Holsteins. Mauston, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. J. R. Garver, 
Madison, Wis. 

April 18-19—Holsteins. Fond du Lac, Wis: Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. 

Garver, Madison, Wis. 

April 20—Holsteins. Marshfield, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. J. R. Garver, 
Madison, Wis. 

April 21—Holsteins. Neillsville, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association. J. R. Garver, 
Madison, Wis. 

April 21—Grade Guernsey Dispersal Luther Rogers Herd at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Ill. Reid Murray, Sale Manager. 

April 22—Holsteins. Menomonie, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Association, J. R. Garver, 
Madison, Wis. 

April 25—Holsteins. U. S. National Blue Ribbon Sale at Oconomowoc, Wis. Haeger, Baird 
& Darcey, Sale Mers. 

April 26-27-28-29—Holsteins. U. S. National Spring Sale at Waukesha and Watertown, Wis. 
Haeger, Baird & Darcey, Sale Mers. 

April 28—Guernseys. Dispersion of E. B. Sawyer and A. H. Hinman herds with a consign- 
ment from Brant Rancho. Fond du Lac, Wis. Chas. L. Hill, Sale Mgr. 

May 3—Guernseys. South Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n. at Columbia, So. Car. 
James, Sale Mgr., Darlington, S. C. 

May 4—Guernseys. South western Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at Livingston, Wis. 
Chas. Wilkins, Platteville, Wis., Sale Mgr. 

May 5—Holsteins. Echoland Dispersal (Dr. Egil Boeckmann), White Bear, Minn. 

May 7—Guernseys. Vernon County Guernsey Breeders’ Consignment Sale, 75 head, Vernon 
County Fair Grounds, Viroqua, Wis. E. W. Schelling, Sales Mgr 

May 9—First Annual Guernsey Sale. Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Jct., N. Y. 

May 12—Guernseys. National Guernsey Sale at Trenton, N. J. Herrick—Merryman Sales 
Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mgrs. 

May 13—Guernseys. Coventry—Dunwalke—Florham—Rockingham, Trenton, N. J. Herrick— 
Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sales Mgrs. 

May 14—Jerseys. Vernon County Jersey Breeders’ Consignment Sale of 75 head, both grade 
and pure-breds, Fair Grounds, Viroqua, Wis. E. W. Schelling, Sale Mer. 

May 24—Jerseys. First Annual Sale of Belswood Jerseys, Waukesha, Wis. A. F. Block, Mer. 

May 25—Guernseys—Fond du Lac County Guernsey Sale at Fond du Lac, Wis. Chas. L. Hill, 
Sale Manager. k 

May 26—Guernseys. Chippewa Valley Guernsey Sale, Eau Claire, Wis. R. H. Loether, Mgr. 

May 27-28—Holstein Dispersal. Grahamholm Farms, Rochester, Minn. 

May 31—Guernseys. Fifty Guernseys at Mankato, Minn. Property of S. B. Wilson. Dr. M. 
B. Wood, Sale Mer. 

June 2—Holsteins. National Holstein Sale at Springfield, Mass. 

June 2—Guernseys. Highlands Dispersion, W. H. Gratwick, Owner, at Trenton, N. J. 
Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mgrs. 

June 9—Ayrshires. N. E. Ayrshire Breeders’ Sale at Springfield, Mass., W. E. Brigham, Mer. 

June 15—Guernseys. Breidablik Guernseys at Auction. Breidablik Farm, Wilmington, Del. 
Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. iv 

June 15-16—The National Ormsby Sale at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mers. f gs 

June 16—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md” Herrick— 
Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 

Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 
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A Necessity — Not 
a Luxury 


Floors of Circle A Cork Brick are not 


“fancy” floors for 


tivity. 


They protect from 


That isn’t luxury. 


common-sense, good-business floors for 
any barn where cows are worth keeping 
up to “top notch” in health and produc- 


Circle A Cork Brick make warm floors, 
dry floors, nonabsorbent and sanitary floors. 
They make floors that cows can’t slip on. 


from disease and accident—a safeguard 
against garget and rheumatism and 
against strains and “bunchy” joints. 


“fancy” barns, but 


chill and dampness, 


It is good business 


—common-sense protection for your in- 
vestment in good cows. 


Write for the book, 
Floors,” and a sample. 


INSULATION’ COMPANY, 
Cork Company, 112 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Circle A Cork Brick 

ARMSTRONG CorK & 
Division of Armstrong 
Twenty-fourth Street, 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


o, \/ 
ears 0a 0 
®s Og 


For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding ! 


SAVES 

— Lives 

— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


Dr. SPENCER'S 
BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., Savona, N.Y. 


“8 OBOE 


CLIP YOUR COWS 
IT MEANS MORE.-- 
Cleaner and Better Milk. 


Easier to keep them clean, make 
them feel more comfortable and 
keep dirt out of the miik pail. 


CLIPPING improves the health 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, 
Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ELECTRIC CLIPPING 
MACHINE. Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
tircuit furnished by any Electrio 
Light & Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 


Price list free on request. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO. 
{29 West 3ist St. Dept. M. New York, N. Y. 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you ‘saw his ad in Hoard’s 
He will appreciate 


Dairyman. 
knowing it. 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon 
honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 
1og showing styles for every requirement. Suitable 
terms and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 
equipment, 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P. O. Bor E DEKALB, ILL. 


AY TRADE HARK 

‘Operates with Fordson 
or equal powee Roe ell 
grain end roughage. Runs 
at about half the speed of 
others. Grinds faster and 
fincr. Noscrcens—no burrs 
—no gears—no friction—no 
heating. Even nails and wiro 
won’t damage. Easy to op- 
erate. Catalog Folder Free. 

PRATER PULVERIZER Co. 
1310 N. Kostner Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Calf Scours 


is a germ infection easily pre- 
vented and controlled by 
feeding B-K in drinking water. 
Free book tells how to reduce 
losses from this disease, also Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, etc. 
Write for copy of the Free book. 
General Laboratories 
Dept. 101DC Madison, Wis 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


D Ass’n. Report 
State Association No. of Ave. Ave. 
Mo, cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Minn. Howard Lake* Feb. 388 731 32.3 
ay Pope Co,* 5 341 550 21.7 
ve Watonwan Co.* “4 410 644 26.0 
2 Morrison Co.* ids 350 668 26.0 
Wash. King Co. * 688 858 32.7 
Utah Cen. Cacho Co. az 573. 751 24.3 
Kd Wells.-College Ward* ’” 565 612 23.0 
Md. Anne Arundel os 336 §13 20.5 
Colo. Mesa Co. rs 359° 598 423.7 
Mo, Harrison Co. me 323 17.6 
oe Laurence Co. 1 bes 283 «474 «19.9 
Nebr. Lancaster Gg 486 0643 25.3 
Vir. Bote. - Roanoke ise 341 670 25.8 
a Prince William Co. 4 614 704 26.7 
E? Loudoun 2 ee 602 525 23.7 
Ida. Weis.-Pay.-Gem Co.* ” 1113), 95 24~ 23:3 
Iowa Sac Co.* is 340 651 25.7 
Ind. Elkhart Co. Ab 315) ¢ATIS 21.7 
ze Wayne* a 402 592 24.3 
Kans. Dickinson* ed 308 722 26:8 
Texas Wise Co.* 2% 300 9413 21.1 
Ohio Wayne* em 316 759 30.3 
N.D. Gr. Grand Forks ud 
Wash. Cowlitz Co. en 515 612. 24.9 
ahd Lewis Co.* ag 321° 729% 30.1 
Wis Rockfield a 704 25.6 
a Richland* as 575 530 19.4 
re Poyn.-Columbia City* *” 459 835 33.3 
tp Ham. -Baldwin* re 401 720 28.4 
4d Denmark* 2 467 593. 21:3 
er Wau. -Montana* mn 465 653 24.9 
i Oak.-Tomah-Warren* 7” 502 618 26.8 
<4 Union-Waupaca Co.* ”” 338 704 25.7 
is Madson-Valders* ¥ 384 638 25.6 
Mich. Osceola-Reed City* ay 234 504 23.0 
a Kent-Alto* ie 191 610 27.7 
ee Chippvewa* oe 275° 550° 19.9 
2 Cheboygan* a 231° 392 15.2 
2 Branch Co. be 210 86434 24.0 
is Barry Co. 1* Pe 295 605 24.0 
a Cass* te 220 569 24.9 
”, W. Oceana* ig 204 650 31.3 
eg Macomb 3* PF 258 568 21.8 
re Tonia-Belding* ee 876 «794 «28.1 
Re Kalamazoo 2* "se $25. 495 22.2 
ig Genesee 2* me 213-705; 26.1 
4 No. Berrien* 231 580 25.9 
* Elsie-Ovid* Hi 290 659 23. 
2) Lans.-Ingham* 2 267 /- 731. 29.6 
fe Lenawee. 2* sy 280 639 20.8 
oe So. Newaygo* eS 243 «550 «22.8 
3 Macomb 1 ia 827. 677. 24.1 


* Retest rules followed. 


Comparing Practice and 
Results 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—While mak- 
ing my regular visit to each member 
of the Denmark Association of Wis- 
consin, I compared the results ob- 
tained this year with those obtained 
last year. I noticed that the average 
cow in the herds that were fed grain 
in the summer time was producing 
heavier compared to last winter’s pro- 
duction than were those in the herds 
that were not fed grain last summer. 

There is one herd in the association 
that increased its average production 
from 262 pounds fat in 1923 to 336 
pounds in 1926, or 74 lbs. per cow. 
The following table shows the con- 
sumption of feed and profit over feed 
cost with fat figured at 54 cents a 
pound: 


Feed 
Silage Hay Grain cost Profit 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1923 8,913 2,652 1,483 $64.17 $ 77.42 
1926 5,992 2,007 1,834 68.87 112.46 


The total cost of roughage was 
$1.21 less in 1926, but the additional 
351 lbs. grain cost $5.91 more. This 
made the average cost of feed $4.70 
higher, but the increased production 
provided $35.04 more profit per cow 
over feed. This splendid increase 
was brought about through careful 
weeding of lowest producing cows, 
continued feeding of a properly bal- 
anced ration, supplementing poor pas- 
tures with a sufficient allowance of 
grain, and giving each cow more in- 
dividual attention. 

MANNING H. NELSON, Tester. 


Garget and Stalls 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We have re- 
cently had considerable udder trouble 
in the Poynette Association of Wis- 
consin. Some of it is of a minor na- 
ture, but the larger portion is of 
serious importance. 

In many cases I believe what is 
called garget is due to some injury by 


COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


.the modern method of stab 


High Herd Average 


No. of Ave. Ave. 

Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs, Lbs. 

Gis dis al# 785 46.7 L. Stifter 
H.-S. 18 926 31.3 A. J. Winges 
J. 18 710 36.2 , Bragger & Koy 
G. H. 13 1110 40.1 Swanson Bro 
R. H. 43 1283 41.9 
H.-S. 8 982 41.2 
H. 12, 1132. 39.9 
H. 9 7175 32.4 
Gig Ta RO 806 41.1 
R. Ji 8 820 41.1 
M. 16 600 30.1 
H. 8 1338 38.6 
J.-G. 11 672 34.1 
M. 20 1053 40.9 
M. 23 804 36.3 
R. HH. 11 1030. 35.9 
R. H. 9 1156 41.4 
G. G. 10 764 387.5 
R.. J. 7 877 38.5 
R. H. 11 1088 36.5 | 
J. 776 «41.0 Kelly & Sons 
R. H. 7 1227 49.6 O. L. Thomas 
G. H. 917. 87.9 
Hi. 19 973 34.8 
R. 20 1161 39.8 
H. 18 1049 35.8 
G. 13 786 33.8 
R. I 12 1198 42.7 
G. H 11 61128 38.7 
I. 23 992 35.0 
R. H 14 894 31.2 
138 8 1445 48.6 
H. 10 1520 49.1 
H. 8 961 33.9 
G. I. 5 1330 49.6 
R. J. 7 818 45.4 
H. 9 798 26.1 
G. 7 730 - 35.7 
Je 4 884 48.3 
H. 8 1068 40.3 
R. G. 7 639 35.1 
Rode 5 848 44.3 
H.-J. 13 1222 42.3 
R. 57 «1314 «42.3 
Je 8 725° 39:1 
H.-J. 4 1065 38.1 
Rk. G. 9 750 35.8 
G. 8 . 1029 34.2 
M. 7 1188 47.4 
H. 4 1264 41.3 
D.-J. 8 713 «31.4 
ROH. % Bi: Ay ann 


a neighboring cow. I have se 
cows lying down side by sid 
then one of them changes her pi 
and in so doing kicks the othe 
der. Other times I have noticed: 
cow lying down and her next n 

bor standing with her foot dan 

ly close to her teats. A cow’s 


the udder. This is so simply 
quickly enacted that the milke: 
next morning wonders what happ‘ 
to a part of the udder. 4 

An 18- to 24-inch plank set o 


ing of one cow by another, un 
is a veteran “fence viewer.” 
plank may be wired to the st 
sion, or clipped on fore and 
is simplicity itself, and quite 
factory and cheap preventiv: 
old type of individual stalls b 
as high as the cow should h 


installation would save many d 
An individual stall is best an 


is in 95% of cases only 
individual. ; 
When a cow’s udder is in 


bran, cutting down on sila’ 
keeping the udder from bi 
chilled. Rub with unsalted 

W. Eric ConstAs1e, Te 


Man Testing Associa’ 
HoARD’s DAIRYMAN :—The 


testing association in Tex 
one of the two in the South 


ty. The association has had i 
ships, as is characteristic 
new organization. 

The tester has found that 
sociation is not only a cow 
association but also a man 
association. The human ele 
ters in to a large extent. Out 
twenty-six charter member 
have been ten culled out du 


=! To YOUNG 
FARMERS 


Seeking 
Opportunity 


vestigate our 
tractive proposition: 


e to us for details regarding 

fertile Genesee County of 
Western New York. We will tell 
how good farms may be 
ught or leased on easy terms 
u Own your own farm imple- 
mts. These farms offer most 
uring prospects for farmers en- 
din dairying, raising can- 
crops, alfalfa and timothy 
y, small grain, and sheep and 
ttle feeders. 


od roads, nearby markets, rail- 
i facilities, schools and 
churches make these farms most 
able. Address 


LEO M. ALLEN, Manager 
Farm Department 


IVINGSTON CoUNTY 
fRUST COMPANY 
_ GENESEO,NY. 


in colors explains 
IR Free Catalo how you can save 
Y@\ money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also or wood wheels to fit 
any running M2 
gear. Send for 
WW) 3t today. 
wy ElectricWheelCo. “PE 
31 Elm St., Quincy, tL, 


D DO more work 

less expense 

‘one sure way 

9 make :nore money. 


s advantage 

has been given 

to thousands 

of farmers 

by Case tractors. 


x * * 


_ Their ample power, 

_ rugged strength 

__ and extreme 

economy 

make it possible 

to put a farm 

in high gear 
and keeps it there 
for many years. 

You can do it. 


* # OF 
rs 


Mail the coupon. 


Racine Wisconsin 


send me a copy of ‘‘Modern 
Farming’. 
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ous causes, but new members have 
been enrolled to take their places. 
Some of the farmers that withdrew 
did so because they sold their herd, 
and some, as most people do, expected 
too much from the work in too short 
atime. At present the association is 
running at full capacity and is get- 
ting some very satisfactory results. 

The following will give a good idea 
of some of the profitable work the 
association is doing: One farmer af- 
ter entering the association with a 
herd of 23 cows found that he was 
overfeeding his cows. Upon balancing 
his ration he saved $150 in four 
months’ time on feed alone. The year 
before the association was organized, 
another farmer sold his herd except 
for one cow which was culled back by 
the buyer. He later bought some more 
cows and went back into the dairy 
business. Upon having his cows 
tested he found that the cow that was 
culled back as no good when he sold 
proved to be his most profitable cow 
in the herd of twenty. 

T. H. Royprr, Tester. 


Write the C. T. A. Editor, 


Hoard’s Dairyman, for our prize 
offer to testers for monthly and 
annual reports. 


Missouri’s Leading Tester 


Missouri’s champion cow tester in 
1926 was Harold Harper of the M.- 
M.-B.-M. Association. Because of 
his outstanding work in improving 


WOARDS CAIRYMAN 


MISSOURI WINNING TESTERS 


Left to right: Gilbert Froning, bronze 
medal winner; Harold Harper, gold medal 
winner; and V. L. Gregg, silver medal 
winner. 


dairy conditions in his section of the 
state, Mr. Harper was chosen by the 
State Dairy Association as the win- 
ner of the gold medal awarded each 
year by the Blue Valley Creamery 
Institute. 

The testers making the second and 
third best records were Vernon L. 
Gregg of the Clay County Associa- 
tion, and Gilbert Froning of the La- 
fayette—S aline Association. The 
awards were based on a score card 
covering feeding and management, 
feeds grown, pure-bred sires used, 
boarder cows sent to the stockyards, 
care and handling of milk and cream, 
diseases checked, care of manure, 
meetings held and membership ob- 
tained, and promptness, accuracy, 
and neatness in making reports. 

The outstanding record of dairy 
improvement accomplishments made 
in Mr. Harper’s association in the 
past year included the weighing of 
milk from each cow daily by 22 mem- 
bers throughout the year; the feed- 
ing of well balanced dairy rations 
every day in 1926; and the checking 
of contagious abortion in 201 cows 
in 11 herds. In addition, 12 herds 
were tested for tuberculosis; soils on 
17 farms, totaling 424 acres, were 
tested for acidity, which called for 
the use of eight carloads of lime to 
sweeten a part of these soils as the 
first step in growing legumes success- 
fully. During the year also 20 silos 
were filled by members of the asso- 
ciation; 17 members grew two acres 
or more each of legumes for each 
animal kept; two new 10-acre fields 
of alfalfa were established; two dairy 
calf clubs organized; and two milking 
machines purchased.—Blue Valley 
Institute. 


Protein in the Ration 


Hoarp’s DArRYMAN:—In the Feb- 
ruary 10th issue of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man is a statement made by C. M. 
Wagner of the Washington Associa- 
tion of Michigan which well bears 
some investigation. He says it is not 
necessary to feed “‘excessive”’ amounts 
of high protein feed for high produc- 
tion. 

We are well aware that an excess- 
ive amount of protein is not neces- 
sary. We know, however, that a 
pound of milk contains a certain 
amount of the several ingredients 
and that a cow must consume just 
that much, and a little more, for body 
maintenance, 

You cannot run barley through a 
mill and get linseed meal. The pro- 
duction of 70 lbs. of butterfat in a 
month on a 10.8% ration would re- 
quire an excessive amount of feed. 
This would be more injurious to her 
than the desired amont of protein; in 
fact, it is doubtful if a cow could con- 
sume enough of a 10.8% ration to 
produce that much butterfat. 

It would be interesting to know 
what the other members of the Wash- 
ington Association are feeding. We 
would naturally expect to find them 
all feeding nothing but home-grown 
grains, providing they heed the ad- 
vice of their tester. We would like to 
know just what kinds and amounts of 
feed were given this cow. 

Wisconsin. V. PETERSON, Tester. 


Grain on Pasture 


Nelson Omans fed grain to his 
cows while they were on pasture in 
the year 1925. Nelson is a member in 
the old Newaygo Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation of Michigan. As a matter of 
experiment this herd was not fed 
grain while on pasture during 1926. 
The results obtained for this herd of 
cows shows that the average produc- 
tion per cow decreased 63 pounds 
butterfat. There were 17 cows in this 
herd, which would make a loss of 
1,071 pounds butterfat. Crediting 
this amount of fat at 40c per pound 
would value it at $428.40. 

Surely Mr. Omans’ experience in 
not feeding a few dollars’ worth of 
grain to his cows while on pasture 
proves the expensiveness of neglect- 
ing to feed cows to their proper capac- 
ity.—A. C. BALTZER. 


Value of the Milk Sheet 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We have 
been discussing in the North Berrien 
Association of Michigan whether it 
pays to keep daily milk records; nine 
of the members were keeping daily 
records and five others started to keep 
them three months ago. The 14 
members that kept daily milk rec- 
ords made 8.7 lbs. butterfat more per 
cow in the three months than the 
other members. They did it largely 
by changing the amount of feed ac- 
cording to the daily or weekly milk 
flow. IvAN IVERSEN, Tester. 


GRADE JERSEY, POLLY, HIGH COW 


FOR THE PAST YEAR IN THE 
FREEPORT—BERRY COW TEST- 
ING ASSOCIATION, MICHIGAN 


Record: 12,155 lbs. milk, 697.80 lbs. fat. 
Owned by H. H,. Aldrich, Michigan 
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MULE-HIDE: 
J ROOFS 
This 

trade \ 
mark 
on the shingles or | 
roofing you buy is 
positive assurance 
of genuine Mule- 
| Hide quality. 
J Insist on this guar- 
antee of permanent, 
S98 all weather roof pro- 
tection. 


the Best Lumber | 


Dealers Sell Them 


The Lehon | 
Company 


So Good that only 


44th St. to 45th St. on 
Oakley Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Vee 


o 


Extra Sheets 


— For — 


Hoard’s Dairyman VEST 
POCKET HERD BOOKS 


Price 50 


Keep your book up to date. 
cents for fifty sheets. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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At Our Risk 


Dr. Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainer is the 
only strainer on the market that is 
guaranteed to remove all the dust, dirt and 
sediment from your milk. 


Unless milk is clean, it won’t test Grade 
“*A”’ regardless of the percentage of butter 
fat—that’s why thousands of farmers and 
dairymen who use PURITY strainers get 
more money for their milk. Dr. Clark’s 
Purity Strainer is simple to use—strains 
quickly and is easy to clean, saves time— 
saves labor—insures absolutely clean milk. 
Made in two sizes—10 qt. and 18 qt. Sold 
by good dealers everywhere. 

Write for 10 Day Test Offer 
Send us your name and address and we 
will send you descriptive literature and 
full particulars of our ‘10 Day Test 
Offer’’—an offer that enables you to 
prove the value of PURITY strainers with 
a money back guarantee if it fails to do all 
we claim for it. Write today. (6 

PURITY STAMPING CO. 
Dept.Q@6 Battle Creek, Mich, 


DR.CLARKS @ tate 


urity 


MILK STRAINER 
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After 


the calf i is born 


is when the cow 


needs pure salt most 


NVESTIGATION has shown 

that immediately after calving 
time, cows are in particular need 
of salt. The milk flow then is 
greatest and lack of the right salt 
soon reflects itself in the distress 
of the animal. 

Cattle, like all animals, know 
best when they need salt — and 
how much. But salt must be’pure 
and pleasant to the taste or they 
will not satisfy their desire for it. 


For that reason, many farmers 
and stockraisers keep Diamond 
Crystal handy in the barnyard 
and pen. They have found the 
stock will regularly and naturally 
visit the salt pile and eat all they 
require because it is pure, mild- 
tasting salt. It’s the right salt to 
feed at any time—it assures good 
condition and better production. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for live- 
stock, for curing meats, for table 
and for cooking, for canning, for 
butter and cheese-making. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thatg all Salt.” 


Diamond 


Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you. 


1 Dramonp Crystat SALT Co; 
Dept. 1172, St. Clair, Michigan 


| 
Please send me, free, trial package and book- ! 
| 
I 
| 


> Jet, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Brings Profit and Contentment 


A. M. CHALLEY, NORTH DAKOTA 


ET’S stop here,” suggested 
Frank Svoboda, county agent of 
Eddy County, N. D., as we were 

nearing the farm of Peter Smith, 
North Dakota. “Mr. Smith’s well 
improved farm is a true indication of 
success and I am sure you will be in- 
terested in seeing his Guernsey herd 
and hearing the story he has to tell.” 
We stopped and fortunately found 
Mr. Smith at home and not too busy 


PETER SMITH 


to show us about and answer numer- 
ous questions “fired” at him. 

Mr. Smith came to Eddy County in 
1895. His total assets consisted of a 
willingness to work and make the 
most of the opportunities which this 
new country offered. He borrowed 
sufficient money to buy a rather 
scanty outfit of horses and machin- 
ery with which to turn the virgin 
prairie and make it ready for small 
grain crops. During his spare time 
he worked out in order to secure mon- 
ey enough to meet his living ex- 
penses. In the course of time he man- 
aged to pay back the money borrowed, 
and increased his farming operations 
until he reached the high point of 
1,700 acres in small grain crops. 
“Some years this method of farming 
paid well, but always we were con- 
fronted with the possibility of crop 
failures. After all is said and done, 
it was a hazardous system of farm- 
ing.” 

After fifteen years of small grain 
farming, Mr. Smith decided that live 
stock was necessary in conjunction 
with small grain farming to conserve 
soil fertility, control weeds, and make 
his farming operations safer in gen- 
eral. In 1918, he purchased three 
pure-bred Guernsey cows and a bull 
to add to the small herd of native 
cows which he had already estab- 
lished. From these as a foundation, 
he has built up his present herd con- 
sisting of 28 cows of milking age and 
young stock which brings the total 


to 65 in all. About two-thirds are reg- 
istered Guernseys. During the past 
few years, there has been a good de. 
mand for dairy cattle and his sales of 
surplus stock have added materially 
to his returns. Ten herds of Guern- 
seys have been started from stock sold 
by Mr. Smith to his neighbors. 


When questioned regarding his 
cropping system at present, Mr. 
Smith commented, “We are still de. 
voting a considerable acreage to small 
grain cash crops, but I would quit 
farming if I was forced to dispose of 
the cows.” Of the 1,100 acres now 
comprising the farm, the following 
feed crops are raised: 60 acres of 
corn, 20 acres alfalfa, 20 acres sweet 
clover, 300 acres prairie hay land, 50 
acres barley, 160 acres oats, 25 acres 
speltz, and 160 acres prairie pasture. 
Wheat is grown as the chief cash crop 
and it has been possible to secure an 
increased yield of five bushels per 
acre on land that has been manured 
or used for corn. 

Alfalfa hay and corn silage form 
the basis of the dairy cow ration. Al- 
falfa yields an average of three tons 
of excellent hay per acre each year 
and the 100-ton silo ‘is usually 
filled from 20 acres of corn. “I could 
not do well without these two rough. 
age feeds,’ was Mr. Smith’s com. 
ment. They are supplemented with 
ground oats, barley, and speltz, the 
amount of grain fed depending upon 
the production of the cow. We have 
never found it necessary to buy feeds 
to make a balanced ration since we 
started feeding alfalfa hay and corn 
silage. Sweet clover hay properly 
cured has proven a valuable feed for 
Mr. Smith, but he prefers alfalfa for 
hay and has not used sweet clover for 
pasture because of the large amount 
of prairie pasture that is available at 
a low cost. However, he is of the 
opinion that on most farms sweet clo- 
ver should be utilized as a pasture 
crop and in many cases as a hay crop. 
Mr. Smith’s milking herd receives 
grain the year around for he is satis- 
fied that a high producing cow will 
not do her best on pasture grass 
alone. There are times when pasture 
is at its best, that little grain is nec- 
essary, but at other times the cows 
make increased profit when a consid- 
erable amount of grain is fed. 


The young stock is well grown out 
in an economical way. The calves re- 
ceive whole milk for a period of two 
weeks, then they are gradually put 
on skimmilk by substituting a little 
for part of the whole milk each day. 
At the end of six weeks they are re- 
ceiving skimmilk entirely and kept on 
it until they are six to eight months 
old. They are fed whole oats in addi- 
tion to the milk. The yearling heif- 
ers are kept in the main barn during 
the first winter and fed hay and some 
grain. During the second winter, the 
heifers are kept in an adjoining shed 
and fed hay and grain until they are 


DAIRY BARN ON MIDWAY FARM OWNED BY PETER SMITH, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


April 10, 1 
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FOR Mil 
Your Best He 
to Reduce th 
pee 


Sree FILTERING PADS will Mie 
ent and bacteria from milk, © 
ye aioe straining medium can reach. ~ 
Sizes To Fit All Standard Strainers 
FREE SAMPLE—If your dealer cannot suy 
you, send us his name and we will mail) 
sample of Sterling Filtering Pads free. 
STERLING STRAINERS are made of spe 
design to give the maximum results m ¢ 
nectiow with Sterling Seu Pads. W 
us for prices, If you have milk problar 
write us—we can help you. 


SANITARY COTTON CO., 


1415 Jack 
“UAE 


Hil inc. — Bo 
lid Owensboro, 
Ky. 


It may mean $500 or} 
whatever amount you are) 
asking for those extra 


heifers or bull calves. 
When a _ fellow breeder) 
asks you about your stock 
he is hungry for informa- 
> tion. 


Can You Supply Him? 


Markings must be show 
records accurately stated) 
and breeding given with- 
out guesswork if you are 
to arouse him up to the 
buying point. 


With one of our Vest 
Pocket Herd Books yo 
can .accurately describe 
every animal in your herd 
at all times. You will 
have a handy size note 
book where you need it 
when you need it. Gesta- 
tion tables, calendar, serv- 
ice records all at your 
finger tips. E 


Order Yours — 
Now ! . 


ad in the stanchions. During sum- 
‘the calves over six months old 
all heifers not yet in milk are 
on prairie pasture, the pasture 
on being about six months. 
slowing is a creamery statement 
he returns which Mr. Smith re- 
od from his herd during the year 


a Cream Butterfat Am’t. paid 
a Lbs. Lbs. 
ary 1,534 507.70 $205.49 
ary 1,990 619.20 236.79 
a f 1,766 $34.40 243.42 
, 1,680 513.80 222.78 
| 1,974 681.90 279.85 
3,004 1,001.30 412.36 
1,996 665.90 285.69 
i 2,058 639.30 283.69 
mber 1,395 482.20 227.87 
er 1,374 454.00 229.48 
nber 1,545 520.00 257.58 
iber 1,344 431.20 209.15 
hl —Ss«,600 = 7,051.00 $3,094.15 


le average price received for 
wxfat was $.439 per pound. 
le average number of 
ad was 22. 

le average production per cow 
8,297 pounds milk and 364 pounds 


cows 


turns from the herd during 1925 
been as follows: 


ME ee sh Sea aje dias de e's $3,094.15 
DEIR THON. o's, ssiccccescvcsece 673.00 
METIIODUION dc cisvesoccce cess 307.30 
MRE iae sa ciscicccccescusccs 100.97 
BMPPR ATOMIC! 5/51. ceicicevececcecs 374.51 
$4,549.93 


iewing is a statement of the 
‘eash returns which have been re- 
d from the herd during the past 
years: 

yf «1922 1923 1924 1925 


$2,627.67 $3,407.24 $3,022.63 $3,094.15 
820.00 105.00 500.00 673.00 


$2,947.67 $3,512.24 $3,522.63 $3,767.15 


e improvements on Mr. Smith’s 
‘way Farm” are of the best. His 
rn house was built in 1918 at a 
of $6,000 and the barn soon af- 
t a cost of $10,000. The barn is 
yped in the most modern way, 
steel stanchions and pens, drink- 
ups, and milking machine. 

ten asked regarding farm help, 
Smith remarked that he had little 
» to worry in regard to this. 
e are four husky Smith boys who 
'been contented to stay on the 
1 and help make things go. In 
ithe boys were taken into a part~ 
Mp and since that time have tak- 
ver the active management of the 
. “I have not insisted that the 
stay at home, but they are will- 
0 do so for they are as much in. 
ted as I am through our part- 
ip deal.” 

fat is your candid opinion as to 
jpportunity a young man has to 
ted with dairy cows in North Da- 
? And what is your advice to the 
mer? These were among the 


jions asked. “My cows have nev- 
failed to return a profit. This 
try is well adapted to the grow- 
of feed crops and it would seem 
‘anyone with the willingness to 
‘can be successful. My advice to 
veginner would be to start with 
2 cows which show dairy charac- 
ties to some extent, select a good 
-bred bull of the breed he likes 
and in this way develop a better 
\ He should never lose sight of 
ee proper feeding and care 
‘equally as important as breed- 


*, Smith is 55 years old, is in the 
of health, and satisfied to remain 
ie farm for he has worked since 
veginning with a farm home and 
mfortable living as his objects. 
Smith has worked equally hard 
hieve these things and she also is 
fied to remain on the farm and 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Red and White Holsteins in 
Holland 


Hoarp’s DAtiRYMAN:—As I some- 
times see a question in your’ paper 
about red and white Holstein-Frie- 
sians, I am sending you a photograph 
of a pure-bred registered Friesian 
bull, Willem, that is red and white. 
He has taken five first prizes at cat- 
tle shows in Friesland. His dam 
gave, in 305 days, 13,226 lbs. of 3.6% 


“WILLEM”’—A RED AND WHITE 
HOLSTEIN OF HOLLAND 


milk, or 479 lbs. fat. His sire’s dam 
gave, in 297 days, 12,837 lbs. of 3.6% 
milk, or 464 lbs. fat. 

Cows in Friesland are kept six 
months on pasture, with nothing but 
grass to eat. During the winter six 
months, they are fed native hay and 
concentrated feeds. Cows are never 
milked more than twice a day, may 
not be milked more than 320 days, 
and must carry a calf every year. 

Holland. W. G. KOoPpMANS. 


Registering Grade Cows 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—History tells 
us that Noah loaded one pair of cat- 
tle, male and female, into the Ark and 
that all others perished. Therefore, 
all cattle are descended from this 
pair. Each and every breed now re- 
corded as pure-bred had its origin at 
one time by recording non-pedigreed 
animals as foundation stock. 

Professor Thomas Shaw, formerly 
of the University of Minnesota and 
considered a leading authority on the 
live stock industry, contributed an ar- 
ticle on “The Greatest Mistake in 
Breeding” to the National Stockman 
and Farmer of May 15, 1915. 

“Tt may be asked,” he said, “what 
is the greatest mistake in breeding? 
IT answer, “Making it impossible to 
breed up live stock of the grade order 
so that it will become eligible for rec- 
ord.” 

“This fact,” continues Professor 
Shaw, “will be disputed, and it 
will be vigorously disputed. Among 
breeders the great majority will 
be on the other side. This is 
evidenced in the fact that there 
is not an association in America 
of which the writer has cognizance 
that will admit to record animals 
which do not trace, in all their lines 
of ancestry, to animals that have been 
recorded. Notwithstanding that una- 
nimity of testimony, I still cling to 
the belief that the greatest mistake 
in breeding in this country is that of 
making it impossible to so breed up 
grades that the time will come when 
they may be recorded as purely bred. 

“Two strong reasons may be given 
why such breeding should be encour- 
aged. One is that in certain lines of 
alien blood there is renovating pow- 
er. A second is that the decision to 
make it impossible to so improve 
grades that they can be registered 
throws a wet blanket on all effort to 
so improve grade live stock that it 
may be recorded.” 

Speaking further with particular 
reference to the Shorthorns, but in 
language that will apply with equal 
force to any dairy breed, Professor 
Shaw said: “Our contention is that 
some form of registration should be 
adopted that would enable the breed- 
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Increase Pasturage without 
Increasing Pasture Acreage 


by using 


SEMESAN 


MAKES SEEDS HEALTHY 


OW you can feed more cows 

from the same amount of 
land. You won’t have to replant so 
often, and you won’t have to use so 
much corn or forage seed. You'll 
get a more vigorous stand of thick- 
er, darker green, deeper rooted 
corn, clover or grass. 


All this simply by treating your 
seed corn with Semesan Jr. or 
your grass and clover seeds with 
Semesan, both disinfectants for 
fungous and bacterial diseases car- 
ried on the seed. The best of seed 
may carry one or more diseases 


——@U PONT 


E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


that may destroy the seed germ or 
greatly retard its growth. A sim- 
ple, inexpensive dust treatment 
with these Semesan antiseptics 
kills the germs clinging to the out- 
side of the seed and protects the 
seed from infection by soil-borne 
diseases. Semesan and Semesan 
Jr. increase germination and im- 
prove quality and yields. 


Don’t overlook so powerful, so eco- 
nomical, so easily used an aid to 
better fodder or ensilage, soiling 
crops, pasturage and hay. The cou- 
pon will bring you full informa- 
tion. Mail it Now! 


H. D. April 


Gentlemen: Please mail me your Semesan Jr. Pamphlet and Semesan Booklet. 


ers of Shorthorns of exceptional per- 
formance at the pail to record those 
animals. If it should be deemed inex- 
pedient to record them in the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Record because of the 
shortness of the pedigree, some other 
form of registration is to be fur- 
nished. If the present rule of regis- 
tration in the Shorthorn herdbook 
cannot be amended to admit these an- 
imals to registry, then the breeders 
of Shorthorns should not object to.the 
establishment of such a registry. Can 
any good reason be given why they 
should object?” 

When such an eminent authority as 
Professor Shaw comes out so emphat- 
ically in favor of registration for 
grade stock and it goes unheeded, it 
seems a waste of effort for others to 
agitate it. Professor Shaw charac- 
terizes it as “the greatest mistake in 
breeding.” He had the foresight to 
see the possibilities of registering 
grades. The breeders of pure-bred 
cattle would be benefited the most, as 
it would create a demand for more 
and better pure-bred bulls. 

Ohio. WILLIS WHINERY. 


Don’t grumble, don’t bluster, 
Don’t dream and don’t shirk, 
Don’t think of your worries, 
But think of your work. 
The worries will vanish, 
The work will be done. 
“No man sees his shadow 
Who faces the sun.” 
—Mohawk Courier. 


You can now Own a 


Think of it! You can now get 
a Genuine Underwood for only $3 
down and small monthly payments. 


Special FREE TRIAL Offer 
Don’t send any money now, just mail in the 
coupon for full information about our special 
free trial offer and special prices and terms. S 


Any One Can Operate a 
Typewriter 


Youcan learnto write on this machinein a 
week's time! We will give you F 

a typist’s manual and a course 
intouchtypewriting! Writeatonce, 
don’t delay, send thecoupon NOW! 4 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co.. 
4264 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 

World’s Largest Rebuilders 


Nam 


An Ice Box 


For Dairymen 


Durably _ built. Frame 
work enclosed with rust 
resisting metal. Insulated 
with most efficient insula- 
tor available. Easily 
cleaned. Neat appearance, 
Finished with Duco. A 
quality product direct 
from us to you. Address 
Tate Bird, Secy., Utility 
Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, Ky. 


— 
/ Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 
live stock with an ad on our Special Oppor-= 
tunities Page. 
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| It ie pins ee 


STERILAC is used as a disinfectant to 
destroy the bacteria which make milk and 
various other food products spoil. Even 
disease organisms which are dangerous to 


health are destroyed with STERILAC. 
~ Lhroughtheuse 

Keeps Bac- 5 STERILAC 
teriai Count all bate sour- 
cesof contamina- 

of Milk Low tion are control- 


led with the result that milk is produced 
having a minimum bacterial count. 


Sterilac Keeps 1° insure 
x good keep- 
Milk from ing qualities milkpre- 
gia pared by the STER- 
Spoi ‘ ing ILAC method is im- 
mediately cooled below 60° F. Such milkis 
safe to use as food for infantsand children. 


In Demand Good, wholesome 


milk is alwaysin de- 
mand. The STERILAC method of pro- 
ducingmilk willhelp you to secure a good 
market for your product. It will help 
health officers provide citizens whole- 
some milk low in bacterial count. 


You can depend on 
Sterilac i 1S STERILAC as an 
Reliabie aid to produce milk 
of the highest quality. STERILAC is 
just as valuable in creameries, cheese fac- 
tories, ice cream factories, restaurants, 
hotels, butcher shops, hospitals and 
homes. It helps to keeptheseplacesscrupu- 
lously clean and provides every require 
ment of sanitation, 


Sterilac Does STERILAC 


isachloramine 


Not Taint substance 


which is an improvement of the Dakin 
preparation known to destroy bacteria, 
yeast and mold. It does not taint milk 
nor impart an odor. While STERILAC 
is powerful it is safe to use as a disinfec- 
tant. Even if some of the STERILAC 
solution should come in contact with milk or 
other food products it could not spoil them as 


food for humans, That is why STERILAC is 
safe to use and makes milk, etc., safe food. 


Sterilac is Sold STERILACis 
sold only in the 
as Powder = form of a pow: 
der. There is no loss in strength on standing. 
Even STERILAC solution will keep for a long 
time without losing much of its strength. The 
costof STERILAC is small compared with the 
enhanced value of the milk and other food 
products that are produced through its use as 
a sanitary agent. 


Special Introductory Offer 
of enough STERILAC to make 60 gallons of 
the strength used for ordinary sanitation $1.00. 
Complete directions enclosed. 
Send a doliar bill today. 
A trial will convince you. 


The Sterilac Company 


North Chicago, Illinois 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Bovine Tuberculosis in Humans 


(Conunaed from page 367) 


mans, it is also responsible for 
many deaths from tuberculosis. How 
many, it is difficult to say. Different 
students and observers report differ- 
ent figures; Rosenau says about one- 
half of 1% of all deaths due to tuber- 
culosis, and these mostly under the 
age of five years. It has been estimat- 
ed that 10% of all deaths from 
tuberculosis in children under five 
are due to the cattle germs. 
York City, Dr. Park estimated that 
300 children died each year from bo- 
vine infection, and there is no reason 
to believe that New York is worse 
in this respect than other large cities 
in our country. It would be a con- 
servative estimate to say that ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of deaths 
from tuberculosis are of the non-pul- 
monary forms of the disease which in 
a large proportion of the cases have 
been proven to be of the bovine type. 


Sources of Bovine Tuberculosis in 
Humans 


Bovine tubercle bacilli occur in 
milk directly as a result of tubercu- 
losis of the udder, which it has been 
stated occurs in one to three out of 
every 1,000 cows. Chesley of Minne- 
sota reports that ‘‘in 1,200 autopsies 
of reactors, udder tuberculosis was 
found in 5.75 per cent. In general- 
ized tuberculosis the udder has been 
found to be affected in about 17 per 
cent.” 

But tubercle bacilli may occur in 
milk indirectly, through cow ma- 
nure. With lung tuberculosis tuber- 
cle bacilli are coughed up, swal- 
lowed, and passed in the manure. 
The manure gets into the milk in 
many ways with which we are all 
familiar, carrying its tubercular 
germs with it. 


The routes by which the bovine 
bacillus attacks the human body may 
be limited to a single one, namely the 
alimentary tract. From the alimen- 
tary tract the bacilli of tuber- 
culosis are absorbed, at the same 
time as the food, through the intes- 
tinal wall into the lymph system, 
and thus are delivered into the 
blood. The glands in the abdomen 
connected with this absorption area 
are often infected, usually from the 
bovine type of bacillus. After a pe- 
riod of from one to several years 
these glandular infections may clear 
up, although they not infrequently 
so reduce resistance that death re- 
sults from tuberculosis or some other 
disease, or they may cause several 
years of sickness and stunted growth 
with mental impairment. Once in the 
blood stream any tissue or part of the 
body is liable to infection either pri- 
marily or secondarily and we may 
have a rapidly fatal generalized tu- 
berculosis. 


Latent Tuberculosis in Adults 


Behring in 1903 brought. forward 
the theory that alimentary infection 
occurs in the early months of life. 
The tender mucous membrane of ba- 
bies permits the bacilli to pass readi- 
ly. The bacilli remain latent in the 
tissue and acquire increased activity 
later in life; and he thinks that all 
active tuberculosis in adult life may 
be due to infection with the bovine 
bacillus in infancy. 


Rosenau says, “It is now believed 
that tuberculosis infection is usually 
received during childhood, but re- 
mains latent until adolescence or ear- 
ly adult life, when the disease be- 
comes clinically apparent.”’ 


Bovine tuberculosis may yet be 
demonstrated to be the cause of 
much of our pulmonary tuberculosis 
and much of the tuberculosis of all 
forms which demonstrates itself 
among adults. Therefore, we humans 


In New 


are much concerned with the pres- 
ence of tuberculosis in other ani- 
mals, especially cattle from the pub- 
lic health standpoint. 


Methods of Prevention 


When discussing the question of 
bovine tuberculosis in humans, I 
would consider my paper unfinished 
if I did not say something about pre- 
venting it from occurring. 

The proper pasteurization of milk 
will prevent the spread of bovine tu- 
berculosis to humans. You will no- 
tice I use the word proper in con- 
nection with pasteurization. That 
means proper machinery that will 
heat every particle of the milk to 
145 degrees and maintain that tem- 
perature in every particle of the 
milk for 80 minutes. It also means 
proper individuals who will see that 
proper machinery works and is al- 
lowed to work properly. It also 
means that there must be proper of- 
ficials who will see that the proper 
individuals are able and compelled 
to make and allow the proper ma- 
chinery to do its work. 


Healthy Cows Also Needed 


A great many dairymen, some of 
the public, and an occasional health 
officer have gotten it into their heads 
that we can do away with a lot of 
troublesome details of milk produc- 
tion and substitute pasteurization 
and everything will be all right. 
Pasteurization is a great factor 
of safety—but only a factor. The 
milk must be good milk to protect us 
in the event of accidents in operation 
or to the pasteurization machinery, 
because pasteurization is after all 
merely a mechanical device, not a 
moral obligation. In any event, pas- 
teurization is hard to accomplish with 
a small local milk market and we 
must remember that over 50 per cent 
of the population of the United 
States lives in rural districts, farms, 
or communities under 2,500; and 
there, too, occur 60 per cent of the 
births. 

Obviously we should try to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis from the cows and 
that is some job; and here again we 
are on controversial ground. There 
are those who maintain that the clini- 
cal method is best; that is, ‘the 
elimination of obviously open cases 
of tuberculosis, both of the lungs and 
udder. I need only say now that in 
my opinion the system doesn’t exist 
which will enable us to eliminate all 
or a sufficient proportion of tubercu- 
lous cows by this method. 

The best method of eradicating 
tuberculosis from a herd is by the 
tuberculin test. Of course, it isn’t 
100 per cent efficient. One test will 
not spot every tubercular cow and as 
long as there is a cow present in a 
herd that has been in contact with a 
cow that was tubercular there is a 
possibility of that cow reacting on 
the next test and there is a possibility 
of that. cow spreading infection. 
Eradication of tuberculosis from a 
herd is not a simple or easy matter, 
but that doesn’t dispute the fact that 
tuberculin testing is the best method 
of eradicating tuberculosis from a 
herd; or excuse us for neglecting to 
use the procedure. 


Picture Not All Sombre 


I have stated some facts and ex- 
pressed some opinions. I have not 
attempted to conceal facts; I have 
given the dark side. However, the 
picture is not entirely sombre, in fact 
it is very bright. It is not desirable 
that the public should be unduly 
alarmed so that they will not use 
milk and milk products; because it is 
just as necessary that they should 
consume more milk as it is that the 
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“Say it with empti 
seems to be the senti 
of certain pipe-smc 


Of course, to most people 
tobacco tin is just som 
throw away. But there a: 
tions. : 


Every so often some m 
the Edgeworth Club writes 
of a novel use to which h 
Edgeworth “empties.” 


A railroad fireman started 
Edgeworth tins on the Ameri 
ert as a sort of shrine, he say 
engers and employees, acco: 
his story, caught the spiri 
pile grew fast. 


_ Another smoker writes fr 
that he has scattered Edgew 
along the Nile and succeeded 
ing one in the innermost chi 
a Pharaoh’s tomb. 


A telegraph operator says 
Edgeworth tins as amplifie 
Morse code that comes in 
various wires. ; 

Still another use is brough’ 
by Mr. L. C. Quinn of New 
says: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

As a member of the E 
Club, I want to tell you of 
scheme I have to help the 
along. When I take the last 
from the blue can, I always : 
in some conspicuous place wh 
may be seen by passengers 
subway or elevated platforms, 
an office window where 
may have their attention 
drawn to this very good smoki 
bacco, which I have been usi 
eleven years. Maybe other mem 
the Club would like to follo 
when they have an opportunit; 

Yours very truly, 
L. C.. 


If you do not already know 
be curious to find out just w 
of tobacco is put into these bl 
that arouses such kindly sent 


buy it, for it never changes in 


Write your name and 
Larus & Brother Company, 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the nai 
address of your tobacco dea 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in var 
to suit the needs and me 
purchasers. Both Edgew 
Slice and Edgeworth Read 
are packed in small, pocket-s 
ages, in handsome humidors 
a pound, and also in several h 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merch 
your jobber cannot supply 
Edgeworth, Larus & Broth 
pany will gladly send you pr 
parcel post a one- or two-do 
ton of any size of Edgewo 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready 
for the same price you would 
jobber. 


fon your radio—tune in on WRVA, R 
the Edgeworth Station. Wave lengt 
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ood results are obtained. 


generation or less ago it was 
}srculosis which led diseases as the 
se of death. Today tuberculosis 
fallen from first to sixth place in 
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Hit ia” RAVGia LP C.-s tL. 
0, “has been changing during the 
es decades quite largely by 
, attentuation and the results of 
education of the public. Thirty 
rs ago the yearly deaths from tu- 
(:ulosis in each 100,000 persons 
iibered over 200; they are now 
| under 100. Tuberculosis is 
aging and diminishing. The path- 
ats of thirty years ago showed 
;in from 71 to 91 per cent of all 
/minations after death there was 
lence of tuberculous disease at 
e period of life. The patholo- 
s of today show that this inci- 
{ee has diminished from 10 to 20 
| cent. The common knowledge 
cerning the care of those who 
She disease prevents its distribu- 
ii and tends to a much higher rate 
recovery than years ago. It is 
‘sible to almost eliminate the dis- 
e in human beings, as well as in 
mals.” 

n Minnesota the death rate from 
ferculosis was reduced from 107.5 
100,000 to 69.67 in eight years; 
Jung tuberculosis rate from 86.7 
59.4, while other forms which in- 
de practically all of the bovine 
es from 20.8 to 10.27. That is, 
pulmonary rate was reduced 381 
cent while the other forms were 
uced 50 per cent; which means 
t the reduction where the bovine 
‘ms are concerned is not only keep- 
pace with the reduction in hu- 
n forms but it is away ahead. Bo- 
e tuberculosis is not overlooked 
neglected in Minnesota, which is 
/ saying that we are doing all that 
should either. 


at 
| Fewer Tubercular Cripples 
ys 


(here is another thought. The 
we figures are evidence of prog- 
S made in reducing deaths from 
erculosis. But tuberculosis does 
; always kill, sometimes it disfig- 
s, cripples, and otherwise inca- 
titates; and such cases are also be- 
‘materially prevented or reduced. 
ere are some of you here old 
yugh to know I speak the truth 
en I say that the number of 
tred necks, humped backs, para- 
ed and crippled limbs are nothing 
2 what they used to be. They used 
be common sights on our streets, 
y we seldom see them. As evi- 
ice of this, out of 5,523 operations 
‘ough the Mayo clinic in 1907 
re were 70 for tubercular glands 
the neck. In 1924 out of 23,628 
rations, only 66 were for tuber- 
ar glands of the neck,—a reduc- 
n from 1.2 per cent to .28 per 
it, or just about one-fifth as 
my; in other words, fewer out of 
628 than out of 5,523. 

in Minnesota, by care, tuberculin 
t, and elimination, bovine tuber- 
osis was reduced 75 per cent in 
ears, from 9.4 per cent to 2.4 
cent. Now great endeavor is be- 
nade to stamp out tuberculosis 
m the dairy herds county by coun- 
Many of the counties have made 
‘ent appropriations for this pur- 
@.—From address delivered be- 
‘e the Midwestern Tuberculosis 
nference. 
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Why Camel leads the world 


GOODNESS has made Camels 
the leader of the world that they 
are today. Goodness means the 
quality of the tobaccos from 
which they are made, the skill 
with which the tobaccos are 
blended to bring out the fra- 
grance, to produce the mildness, 
to give that subtle quality and 
taste that smokers find only in 
Camel. 


Goodness means such a stand- 
ard of uniformity that the bil- 
lionth or the trillionth Camel 
is sure to be just as good as 
the first. It means the honesty, 
the truthfulness, the sincerity 
of purpose to make and keep 
Camel the leader—the cigarette 
most preferred by the greatest 
number. 

Have a Camel! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Week. A majority of the fifty mem- suggested, a variety of plans were Abortion 


bers were in attendance and the spir-_ projected, and the spirit of the mem- 


is caused by germ infections 
of several kinds. Our free 


ited discussions and talks indicated a bers seemed to be that it is a prob- book tells what they are, how 

: ; ae : . P fyrer Neral y 
keen interest in matters pertaining to lem which will have to be met in Gent, control and stop the losges 
the breeding of Holsteins. some manner in the future. Lal gy oat eal wee aie 


First a joint meeting of the Hol- Mr. Frank Johnson was _ reelected 
stein and Guernsey breeders and dai- president and A. F. Test was also re- 


Ask for the Free book. 
eneral Laboratories 
Dept.101DA Madison, Wisconsin 


rymen was held. C. Larsen, Dean of elected secretary and treasurer. Both = i 

the Division of Agriculture, in his were recommended as delegates to the el WE — iD Piciili [Wer 
address of welcome emphasized the next annual convention of the Na- | ie 

value of group action and co-opera- tional Association to be held in 

tion not only within the breed but be- Springfield, Mass., June 1, 1927. AL:-WUZ-ON EAR 
tween breeds and with all dairy in- Owing to the splendid increase in | TAGS 
terests. Frank B. Astroth of the interest shown in Holsteins by dairy With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
American Jersey Cattle Club empha- calf club members at the South Da- Lock. ‘They are superior to others. Cost 
sized the value of continued cow test- kota State Fair last fall, the meeting Sedewadehs Wicevare-auatanteckcaiin 


ing work year after year, for the voted to continue its activity along 
breeder as well as the dairyman. this line. Each club member showing 
The matter of selective registra- a Holstein heifer at the State Fair 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES, 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Ing, 
240 Edst 2nd South, Salt Lake Cit), Utah. 


Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 


tion was discussed at length by differ- will receive a premium of five dollars. lige took. with att ad. Ci as Beosinke Obvers 
‘A. F.-Trst, Sec. tunities Page. 


ent breeders, Various opinions were 
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LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holsteins—Get your next Ormsby bred bull from 
State Institutional herd. Bred for high yearly produc- 


tion. Send for tree bull list. | Can furnish nice lot 
of grade heifer calves. BOARD OF CONTROL, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 3-6 


For Sale—Twenty head registered Holsteins from ac- 
credited herd. These cows are young, heavy milkers, 
best of breeding. Selling to make room for heifers. 
MAPLEDALE STOCK FARM, A. C. Messenger, R. 
F, D., Burton, Ohio. 

Registered Holstein Bull Calves—One month old to 
one year cold, $25.00 to $60.00. All high grade stock. 
WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER COMPANY, WeXL 
Farm, Hermansyille, Michigan. 


Registered Holsteins—4 Bulls, % white and good 


individuals, 3 to 14 months old, $50.00 to $125.00. 
Cows: 9 years, fresh, 1,500 lbs., $225.00. 6 years, 
1,600 lbs., fresh April 18, $275.00. JOS. H. JUNG- 


BLUTH, Hartland, Wisconsin. 

Choice grade Holsteins. Fresh and close springers. 
Guaranteed right. EGNER & OLSON, Stoughton, 
Wisconsin. 7-2 

Grade Holsteins—Springing and fresh cows and first 
elass heifers from an area tested county. Clean cattle 
at right prices from a breeder with 30 years’ ex- 
perience. Can also furnish grade or registered Guern- 
seys. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-Spl 

Express Prepaid on Holstein Bulls up to 500 miles. 
Ages from 2 to 10 months. Yearly record dams and 
grandams. Prices reasonable. Federal supervision. 
Write for sale list. WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winter- 
thur, Jel. 5-* 

Holsteins—Purebreds and grades. Area tested. Buy 


direct. _ We are breeders, not dealers. WAUPACA 
COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN., 112 EK. 
Union, Waupaca, Wis. 5-6 


Sir 
ring type 


Korndyke Ormsby Piebe Mercedes 4th. Show 
and production. Two year old daughters 
milking up to 50 lbs. FRANCIS NEWBURN, Eagle 
Grove, Iowa. 6-2 

For Sale—Choice high-grade Holstein heifer calves. 
Ss. J. FRICK, New Glarus, Wisconsin. 6-4 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 lbs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 


Wisconsin. 2-* 
Holstein Bull, Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 


HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 
If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, Write H. LE, ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 


at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 
15 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 


M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin, §-12 
River View Guernsey Farm, Ogdensburg, Wisconsin, 
offers entire herd 22 young heavy producing Guernsey 
cows, registered bull, some calves T, B. tested, free 
from disease. Priced reasonable. 6-3 
For Sale—Two first class May Rose yearling A. R. 
show bulls. GUERNSEY RANGE FARMS, Edgar, 
Wisconsin. 6-3 
High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. To 

Registered Guernseys—Females and _ males, 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

For Sale—Purebred Guernseys, two yearling heifers, 
and four cows, three due to freshen May 14, one Aug. 
13. Write for prices and description. Address BOX 


352, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 7-2 

Registered Guernseys, 3 bred heifers, fashionable 
A. R. blood lines, attractive individuals, well devel- 
oped, federal accredited. $200 each. H. B. EDE- 
BURN, Mercer, Pa. ‘Telephone New Wilmington Ex. 

For Sale—Two Registered Guernsey bull calves. 
Dams: Mixter Grayling 838 B. F., Imp. Desboro’s 
Primrose IV. Herd accredited. GEORGE W. KING, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 


Registered Guernsey bulls and heifers for sale. State 
your wants. See display ad page 426. LINWOOD 
GUERNSEY FARM, Livingston, Wis. 6-* 

Registered Guernsey bull, six months old. Price 
$75.00. J. F. COTTON, Chippewa, Falls, Wis. 

High Grade Guernseys. Justamere Guernsey Farm 
is offering your choice of herd, no reactors, 60 day 
retest guaranteed if they go into clean place. Fresh, 
springing and fall cows. Prices very reasonable. 
CHAS. W. BLOTT, Mukwonago, Wis. 17-* 

Guernsey Bull, Registered, richly bred, fourteen 
months old. First check $105. ALFAKORN FARM, 
Bvansville, Wis. 5-4 

Guernseys. L. W. MILLS, Racine, Wis. 6-* 

Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 


good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. o-* 

Complete Jersey herd for sale. All young registered 
stock of fine breeding. Tuberculin tested. Herd in- 


cludes 3 bulls, 15 milkers, mostly fresh and 10 heifers. 
HENRY M. BROWN, 403 Cooper St., Utica, N. Y. 
Ayrshire cows for sale. Accredited herd. LL, W. 
McCONNELL, R. 1, Wellington, Ohio. 6-3 
For Sale—Fine Registered Brown Swiss cows, two 
bull calves. THOMAS LOVE, Hovvell, Michigan. 6-2 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Guernsey heifers, open, registered or grade, 
must be absolutely disease free. State size, age, 
breeding, price. Also registered Guernsey bull from 
a 600 Ib. cow or better. FRANK COYLE, Penfield, 
Illinois. 


SWINE 


Pedigreed Duroc Pigs—Wither sex, $10.00 cash with 
order. Pedigrees furnished. WISCONSIN LAND & 


LUMBER COMPANY, WeXL Farm, Hermansville, 
Michigan. : 
sc! DOGS 
Collies--White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal. companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and™ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, ‘Monticello, Iowa. 1-94 
Hounds, collars, medicines, supplies. Free book, 
KASKASKENNELS, F18, Herrick, Illinois. 6-4 


German Shepherd Police puppies, trained cattle and 
watch dogs. ARPIN FOX RANCH, Arpin, Wisconsin. 


MACHINERY 

Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

For Sale—Empire double milker. Perfection teat 
cups. Milk eleven inches. First class. _ Complete. 
Shipped on approval. $120.00. V. RICE, Dallas 
City, Dlinois. 


For Sale—One double unit Perfection milker, in 
good condition, piping for 18 cows, complete for $75. 
Write BOX 346, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

As | am no longer equipped to handle them, I have 
seyeral new Hinman Milkers for sale at greatly re- 
duced prices. Write BOX 345, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Cheap used miiker wanted, any standard make. 
NEY CARPENTER, Carpenter, Ohio. 

Universal Milker for sale. Two double units, at a 
bargain. R. C. Snavely, Peshtigo, Wis. 

For Sale Cheap—Nos. 15 and 17 De Laval separa- 
tors. CONTINENTAL MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 

Wanted—Separator bowl, aerator, dairy scale. V. 
C. BAILEY, Lamoni, Iowa. 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, Ohio. 7-4 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 


DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. Il. 6-12 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 

barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 


for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer to consumer, $1.75 for Car- 
ton of 300 if remittance accompanies order. Postage 
extra if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Strout’s new big farm catalog, copy free. The key 


_ which unlocks opportunity’s golden door, unfolding be- 


fore you visions of happy money-making farm homes 
and delightful summer places high in the hills, on 
sparkling lake or stream. Page 45 shows a 554 acre 
farm at $4500 with a fortune in wood, took $600 last 
year from hunters and fishers, handy town, 200 acres 
fields, good 7-room house, all needed buildings; less 
than half cash takes it and 10 cows, sows, sheep, 
poultry, implements, crops thrown in. Many thousands 
know the value of dealing through the world’s largest 
real estate agency, like the man who bought a Strout- 
selected farm in 1924 for $2800 and sold it for $6000 
cash in 1926. And in this big illustrated 1927 cata- 
log there are similar bargains for you. Don’t wait, 
write today for your free copy. STROUT AGENCY, 
255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 


Dairy farm 160 acres, Barron County, Wis. 
8-room house, light and water. 2 barns; 1 has ce- 
ment floor, 16 stanchions; silo. Cement floor granary; 
machine shed; tile milk house; hog house. Soil clay 
mixed with sandy loam. 90 acres plow land; 70 
acres pasture and wood lot. Will sell to experienced 
farmer at a price and on terms which can be met 


Modern 


from income. References requested. A few other 
Wisconsin farms on same terms. For _ particulars 
write C. M. PUTNAM, P. O. Box 376, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 5-4 


For Sale—1007 acres land; 300 acres bottom, seldom 
overflows; 250 acres other tillable land all in cultiva- 
tion; balance blue grass pasture. Living water, all 
parts of land, also two artesian wells; three tenant 
houses; two large barns, large corn crib; machine, cat- 
tle, hog houses; windmill, two vitreous tile silos. An 
ideal dairy farm, adjoining Hillsboro, Illinois, Mont- 
gomery county-seat. For sale by executors, estate of 
Capt. John F. Glenn, deceased, to settle with heirs. 
Also 480 acres, all under cultivation, two miles east 
of Hillsboro. C. W. GRASSEL, Hillsboro, Illinois, 


For Sale—Stock and grain farm, 632 acres nearly 
all tillable; 340 acres meadow and pasture. Ideal 
sheep and dairy farm. Splendid house, barn, and 
sheds; 2 orchards; 2 miles from St. Elmo, % mile 
off Old National (cement) road. One of the good 
farms of Fayette county. German Lutheran commun- 
ity in which dairy people and well bred dairy stock 
are wanted. Carries $21,800 Federal loan, (worth 
$100 per acre). Price $42,000.00, SHELBY LOAN 
& TRUST CO., Shelbyville, Ilinois. 


Dairy—Have an ideal location for dairy and stock 
farm, 14% miles from Thief River Falls, where alfalfa 
is queen, consisting of 320 acres excellent soil, all 
under cultivation, bordering on state highway with 
complete set of buildings valued at $7,000.00 built 
since 1920. Good well, excellent water. For full 
particulars write or call on H. S. DAHLEN, Thief 
River Falls, Minnesota. 


{60 Acre improved dairy farm for sale in villago 
limits. Good buildings, excellent soil. Splendid 
markets, school, Have carried large herds cattle and 
hogs so farm is in good paying condition. Owned 
farm over 40 years, wish to retire. Priced to sell. 
TARR BROS., New Auburn, Chippewa Co., Wis. 3-* 


Every farmer likes rich black prairie soil such as 
found in North Dakota. Your choice of a number of 
these improved farms of 160 acres up while they last 
at unheard of prices, $500 to $1000 cash, balance 36 
years at 5 per cent. Write for information. FED- 


Frelinghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Michigan. 4-4 ERAL LAND BANK, Box 20, St. Paul, Minn. 6-5 
Immediately available, good opportunity, truck farm, 

PRINTING thirty acres, Route 12, near Whitewater and summer 

Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter resort. Easy terms to suitable couple. Write to BAL- 
Heads. Give us a trial HOARD’S DAIRYMAN TIMORE COMPANY, Room 1601, 77 West Washing- 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* ton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 7-2 
%e oe 


No matter what you want to buy or sell 


—it will pay you to use these columns 


Se exe 
LUMBER FARMS FOR SALE 
Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Fence Posts Farm For Sale—In the best mixed farming district 
shipped direct from manufacturer to you. Send bill in Manitoba, Canada. Real bargain. 1440 acres 
for delivered prices. LANSDOWN, Box 9098, Ever- | highly improved, fully equipped. Excellent soil. Black 
ett, Washington. 7-2 ae boii cn subsoil, good water and _ buildings. 
We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, rice $30.00 per acre on reasonable terms. JNO. P. 
shingles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KEN- ee Owner, Shoal Lake, Manitoba, Canada. 6-2 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-11 ich Georgia Farm Suitable for Dairying—1400 acres 


BABY CHICKS 


If you want more eggs and larger profits our 
Accredited high-egg yield White or Buff Leghorn 
chicks will be your choice. Catalog free. RIVERVIEW 
HATCHERY, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 5-2 

Pure Bred Chicks from high egg producing breed- 
ers. All breeders Hogan tested and strictly culled 
for correct size, type, color, and health; correctly 
mated for high egg production. Write for our new 
free ‘‘Poultry Profits’’ book containing valuable in- 
formation for the poultry raiser. Liberal discount 
6n all orders booked early. Pure bred chicks of all 
standard breeds for immediate delivery. WEDGE- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Box 188, Pontiac, Ill. 3-* 


500,000 High Grade Hollywood sired White Leghorn 
accredited chicks. Males and females passed and 
banded by State Poultry Association. Sturdy and 
vigorous heavy producing breeders assures chicks of 
quality and ability. Special discount now. Catalog 
free. WYNGARDEN HATCHERY & FARMS, Box 
26, Zeeland, Mich. 5-3 


Quality Chicks—Single Somb White Orpingtons. 


Breeder for fourteen years. High producing, exhibi- 
tion strain. $16—100. Alive, postpaid. BAILEYS 
CHICKERY, Austin, Minn. 

Baby Chicks from culled, inspected flocks.  Satis- 


faction guaranteed. EVERGREEN POULTRY FARM, 
Kewaunee, Wis, 4-6 


COD LIVER OIL 


Cod Liver Oil for poultry, tested light yellow Vita- 
min potency guaranteed, 5 gal. $8; 10 gal. $15 at 
NEY Sample gallon $2.25 postpaid. JACONE 
PRODUCT CO., 624 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 7-2 


TURKEYS AND DUCKS 


Blue Ribbon Giant Brilliant Bronzed, Vigorous, dis- 
ease-free turkeys, eggs and hardy turks, 100% arrival. 
Unrelated flocks, We're leaders. GREGORY TUR- 
KEY FARM, Cumberland, Wis. 5-4 

Pure Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—Havye 
large healthy flock well mated. Inquiries promptly 
answered. $4.50 per 9 eggs prepaid. R. M. MBEL- 
VIN, Mankato, Minn. 7-3 

Mammoth White Pekin ducklings and eggs. Win- 
ners. ERNEST MOECK, Route 2, St. Joseph, Mo. 


HATCHING EGGS 
Eggs from strictly purebred (267 egg strain) Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and (272 egg strain) White Leghorns 
$1.60 per 15; $6.50 per 100, postpaid. MISS MABLE 


HARDING, St. Peter, Minnesota. 6-* 
STATIONERY 
Your stationery represents you. Good quality 


paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included, Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch’ and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
eth e) ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Oh 

is. e 


fine land in middle Georgia dairy belt cheap. Good 
markets for sweet and sour cream. Will pay 10% 
commission to anybody who will sell it for me. Write 
for information. F. P. STUBBS, Wzell-Griffin Co., 
Eatonton, Ga. 6-4 

Chautauqua County, N. Y. offers opportunity for 
dairy and fruit farmers equal to any. Pool price for 
January milk 2,732 gross per ewt. We can sell what 
you want at ridiculously low prices. Write, CHAU- 
TAUQUA GUERNSEY FARMS, Bank of Jamestown 
Bldg., Jamestown, N. Y. 5-4 

222 acres, 2 houses, modern barn for 30 cows, 20 
acres alfalfa, level land, adapted to alfalfa, wheat, 
dairy and poultry. Two miles to Cornell University. 
Your children can live at home while going through 
college. Price including machinery $60 per acre. G. 
F. WARREN, Ithaca, New York. 


Western New York; 287 acre stock and dairy farm, 
32 miles from Buffalo. Gravel loam. Sloping gently 
south and east. Large gambrel-roofed basement barn. 
Two houses, other buildings. Town improved road. 
Two miles to town, railroad. One of the best in Erie 
County. CHARLES J. BAKER, Batavia,N. Y. 6-2 

Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’’—160 acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cows; small cash payment, balance 
half cream check. Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 3-5 

Farms For Sale or Rent—Ask for descriptions of 
our Wisconsin dairy farms. Available now. Prices 
and convenient methods of financing. Write today. 
WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMS CO., 105 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 6-3 

Increase your income. Buy a Wisconsin dairy farm 
in either Dunn, Barron, Sawyer or Rusk Counties. 
Our own lands. Inquire FRANK CARTER COM- 
PANY, Menomonie, Wis. 6-2 

For Sale—Quarter section central Wisconsin dairy 
farm, complete. $1500 cash, balance easy terms. Ad- 
dress BOX 325, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 5-3 

Wonderful opportunities for economical dairying and 
chicken raising. Write CIS UNIS IF OF COMMERCE, 
Quitman, Georgia. 

My 20-acre dairy farm, 25 grades; lively sale of all 
products; possession now; sacrifice for quick sale. 
FOLKSTON DAIRY FARM, Box 75, Folkston, Ga. 


70 Acres Waukesha, Wis. Fully equipped. 21 cows. 
Address BOX 316, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
FARMS WANTED 
Wanted—Equipped farm; give price, etc. Tay Ee 


RAISLER, 6700 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Il. 3-* 


Want two 120 acre farms fully equipped. WALT 
MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N. Ry., 


St. Paul, Minn. 24-* 
DAIRIES 

For Sale—A thriving milk route business. With or 

without Guernsey cows. Will rent or sell farm. Good 


reasons for selling. RAY CANFIELD, Owner, Long 
Prairie, Minn, 5-4 


Partner Wanted—Must be grade ‘‘A”’ da 
sterling character and good business ability 
ily to match. Prefer protestant America: 
fanatics, Fine opportunity for two workers 
good. Lots of room for expansion. No farm 
all feed. Have 40 grade Jersey cow strict 
dairy in the making with a well-established 
tail trade. Top prices. Located in small yal 
the hills two miles from town of 8,000. 
5,000 feet. Mild year around climate, No 
cyclones. Deep well water. Good roads. I 
from good grade school. 


thousand will buy haut interest by assumin. sh; 
There is no catch in this deal, 


indebtedness. i 

a real money maker. Address T. P, MORGAl 

O. Box 643, Prescott, Arizona. i 
Wanted—Dairyman: Sell all or one-half 


A money-maker. 


Write STANLEY WARNER, 
cott, Arkansas, 


Route 5, Box 4. 


Frost Proof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
grown, strong, well-rooted from treated s 
bage, fifty to bundle, labeled with yariety 
moss to roots, Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late 
Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow | 
Parcel Post Prepaid cabbage: 100, 50¢; 200, 
$1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $8.00. 
500, 90¢; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Expre 
6,000 and over Cabbage, $1.00 thousand, 0; 
thousand. Full count, prompt shipment, safe 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free Seed 
CoEaOe: UNION PLANT COMPANY, s 
Ark. 

Bermuda Onion plants express collect 
Spanish 70¢; cabbage 90e per thousand; 6000 
LIND PLANT FARMS, Cotulla, Texas, 


For Apple Trees, Strawberries, ete. send 
log. KELLOGG’S NURSERY, Box 229, 
Wisconsin. ‘ 

Beautiful Dahlias. 200 varieties, ass 
paid. Dozen $1.00; extra choice, 
BLANCHE DAWSON, Capron, Mlinois. 


* ‘SEEDS 


Jacques Seed Corn—Grown from my own 
select breeding stock, under my personal 
in. North Wisconsin, Selected from  staj 
before frost, dried out perfectly in my new 
equipped with individual ear racks, furnace 
forced ventilation. Every bushel carefully 
95-100% germination and strong vitality. 
and certified by Wisconsin Experiment 
Sold subject to thirty days test. Get rel 
from North Wisconsin’s largest seed corn 
Golden Glow, Cold Resistant Golden Glow, 
Minnesota Thirteen, 

Wisconsin 25. 


and barley. — 
WM. H. JACQUES, Box H, Prescott, Wis. 

Alfalfa Seed—Do you know why your a! 
killed? You no doubt did not use ha 
WESODAK alfalfa seed, 
grown by Our members who live in Wes 
Dakota. We market from: producer to con 
grow S. D. No. 12, Registered Grimm and 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of vari 
for price and samples to THE WESTERN 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EXC 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, § 

You are perfectly safe in ordering our 
Certified Grimm Alfalfa Seed direct from 
Shipped C. O. D. subject to your inspection. 
grade; purity 99%; viability 90 or more. Pe 
35 cents.. On orders 100 pounds or more 
miles of Fargo will prepay freight for additio 
a pound. Still have limited quantity Sw 
Seed; send for samples. N. D. GRIMM 
ASSOCIATION, State College Station, Far, 
Co-operative organization of over 500 growe; 

Wisconsin grown Registered and Certified 
Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clovers, Timothy, h 
ity Grimm Certified and common Alfalfa see 
priced right and guaranteed to give satisfacti 
for free catalog. POPP & LANG SEED CO. 
son, Wisconsin. 4 

Buy Your Grimm alfalfa seed direct from 
troducer, and know that your foundation stock 
pedigreed seed, bred from the original G 
Acclimated to severe northwest temperatures 
A, B. LYMAN, Introducer, Excelsior, Minneso 
Home of Grimm Alfalfa. P 
Crop 1925. Seed Corn. 110 day yellow acnt 
per bushel, shelled, in two bushel lots or over. 
and tips discarded. High germination. S$: 
apiece extra. Order from this ad.; and, do 
R. W. BORDER, Kearneysville, Jefferson. Cc 
Virginia. 

Certified Wisconsin Pedigree seeds. 
and tested. Quality guaranteed. Price r 
Write for catalogue. JEFFERSON COUNTY P 
BRED SEED GROWERS ASSOCIATION, For 
son, Wisconsin. 

Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and ~ 
postal for samples and folder for de info! 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, S. ; 

Seed Corn—Dependable, vigorous, 
eties. Experienced growers. Satisfaction 2 
Write for prices. Supply limited. JOHNSO. 
NESON, Dassel, Meeker County, Minnesota 

Hardy Alfalfa—Clovers and all farm or 


State 


Ensilage Seed Corn. Blue Ridge Variety. 
uriant foliage, fine for silage. Carefully sel 
High germination test, $2.50 per bushel, 
BROOKS, Salem, Indiana. ; 

Baby Rice Pop Corn Seed. Strong g 
good quality selected stock. Order a few po 
and enjoy many evenings next winter. Price 
per lb. JERRY MASON, R. 1, Fort Atkins¢ 

Buy Hardy alfalfa seed; hulless and bea’ 
ley; hulless oats direct from SAM BOBER 
South Dakota and save money, Re 

Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushel 
sweet. clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 

Manchu Soy Beans, germination 97%, 
bushel. J. V. STEVENSON, Streator, I 


GELATINE DESSERTS. a 


Free Aluminum Dessert Molds, with the fr 
ored gelatine dessert Sunlite-Jell. Note delicio 
of fresh ripe fruit when boiling water is added 
grocer has Sunlite or can get it. Write S 
sues Wis., for illustrated Free Alumin' 

ers. 


'ARMER SEED & ]} 
SERY CO., 69 First Avenue, Faribault, tr 


MATTRESSES 


Mattresses made any size, low factory pric 
ioe free. PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, P 
inois. . ‘ 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewing. 4 
$1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money, pay postm: 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco 
UNITED FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, 
Kentucky. bye 
Homespun Tobacco—Guaranteed, good flavor. 
ing, 5 lbs. $1.00; 10, $1.75; Smoking, 5 Ibs. 7 
$1.25. Pay when received. FARMURS UNION 
field, Ky. 

Send us 5 names of tobacco users with order 
lbs. of our tobacco for $1.00 and get an extri 
free. Pay when received. FARMERS’ AS! 
TION. West Paducah, Ky.. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing 
$1.00; 10—$1.75; Smoking, 10—$1,50. 
Pay when received. UNITED FARMERS) ‘Bal 


Kentucky. : A 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We are increasing our sales force and can 
good men in each state. Men with knowl- 
dairy farming and some sales experience pre- 
¥ x, establishing agents and assisting agents 
L on milk plants, dairy farmers, cream- 
. We manufacture complete line of cream 
tors, portable and pipe line milking machines, 
whey and milk separators for creamer- 
eheese factories. Emulsifiers for ice cream 
‘and bakeries, A very complete line offering 
4ul opportunity for a hustler. We pay generous 
‘ssion, lend samples, finance advertising, carry 
ts. If you have ambition, want a business of 
‘wn, can sell with our special training and help- 
at ozce advising territory you could cover, 
y you hayecar, ete. Address SALES MANAGER, 
SWALD ADV. AGENCY, 401 Otis Bldg,, Phila- 
v, Pa. 
men—A national producing and sales organiza- 
marketing products sold to dairy farms, cream- 
ete., is about to expand its distribution, Sales- 
‘ho either have sold to cattle breeders or who 
tand them. will find it wérth while to communi- 
4th us. ‘The products are without competition. 
arnings are practically without limit. To a 
{ number of the right type of men we offer the 
ve sales franchise in certain territories, of which 
ommunity may be one, and the opportunity to 
m a permanent basis, the exceptionally large 
sions that are paid in this line of selling. 
‘immediately, giving references and state whether 
macar. AMERICAN OIL & DISINFECTANT 
, 114-5th Ave., New York. 
; $100 weekly. We have it sure. Something 
lifferent. Open charge accounts for us. Your 
‘er pays in three months. Build permanent: re- 
msiness. Liberal advances against commissions 
eipt of orders. We need a live wire salesman 
our house paint, barn paint and roof coating 
sumer on our new charge account plan. Write to- 
PARA PAINT & VARNISH CO., (Established 
336 Bast 87th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
i wanted to sell ‘‘Waukesha Mineral Feed.”’ 
ive territory, good commissions. Ask for par- 
s now. H. J. WELSH, Box 111, pa snkealS 
asin. 2-§ 


AGENTS WANTED 


‘age, Newlife, Power—MotorGlands—Puts pep in 
‘notors. ‘The most beneficial invention to drivers 
‘ds ever. 100% guarantee. Gives Ford wonder- 
e cleansers, doubles mileage, prevents crankcase 
m, puts pep, power, speed into any Ford. 
_reguiar $6.50 per set, special 30 days offer on 
-back guarantee $4.75. Unusual money making 
or whole or part time agents. Write today to 
Gland Company, Dept. H, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
nts—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
0 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
‘lor experience needed, Represent a real manu- 
_ Write now for Free Samples. MADISON 
ORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 5-24 
New Household Device washes and dries win- 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
‘costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
R BRUSH WORKS, 295 38rd St., Fairfield, 
ae 7-2 


he. HAY 
\lfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
RT MILLER & CO,, 192 No. Clark St., Chi- 
Tl. 18-* 
(fa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
te for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
ilfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Route 3 
‘burg, Ohio. 4-3 
plesale hay and straw. Write us for prices. 
fjmments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
/REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Ss. 2-* 
Alfalfa and other kinds. Get our delivered 
‘We serve you best. W. A. FERSON HAY 
‘\AIN COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 17-* 
lfa and all kinds hay. Ask for delivered prices. 
tY D. GATES COMPANY, Jackson, Michi- 
\ ae 92-* 
Sale—Alfalfa and other hay, car lots. CHAS. 
ING, Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 27-* 
ilfa Hay for sale. Get our delivered prices. R. 


CO., Kansas City, Mo. 4-6 
' For Sale—Any kind in carloads. GHO, L. 
YERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. 5-4 
SS 


FEED BAGS 


Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
‘irymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
tions before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
4AP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


” Crop Table Rice—Fresh and _ sweet. 
to consumer. 100 pounds beautiful white rice 
» sacked $4.50. J. Ed. CABANISS, Box 444, 
Texas, 7-2 
‘mer’s Wool—Made into blankets, batting and 
at fair prices, Send for circulars. MONTI- 
a oeN MILLS, (Estab. 1866), Monticello, 
sin, 7-4 
’ One of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
and be able to give accurate information re- 
@ the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
odate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
Tecords, service date, ete.). Also service record, 
jon table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
YMAN. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


_ TESTERS WANTED 
a Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
4000 per year and up, plus board. Training 
Ss offered. Give age, experience, references first 
{ DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
i, Ames, 20-* 
1 with Practical dairy training wanted for cow 
3 in Dlinois. Give references and complete ex- 


From 


tee first letter. ©. S. RHODE, University of 
is, Urbana, Illinois. 


in this department is 8c per word. 
Remit in advance. 


Wrertnne 


_ HELP WANTED 


‘nted—Married man on dairy farm. Must be able 
willing to work in the field as well as care for 
nilk cows. Give experience, size family, age, and 
\ Wanted. Steady work for right man. Feeding, 
18, ete., not considered chores. Address BOX 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

on dairy farm where clean milk is produced, 
‘Q capable of taking entire charge of 15 or more 
£, care and working 80 acres of good level 
ce to rent 50-50 if work is satisfactory. 
here wanted, size family and all particulars 
Facer R. JENNINGS, Box 395, Ladysmith, 


ynted—Married man for farm and dairy. Regis- 
ae. milker, tractor, electricity, running 
ee ill pay house, garden, fuel, milk, half of 
ie and $75.00. His wife washes milking uten- 
eal se $65.00. H. R. DOPP, Oconomowoc, 


Pere pTienced paler. ‘Single man 35 or 
: uM ‘arm, 10 Alworth 
Minnesota. ‘ 


+ 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Middle aged man and wife. Man to man- 
age farm. Must be good dirt farmer and understand 
stock raising and be a good leader. Wife to cook for 
help. Position open at once. DR. VERMEIREN, 
129 Main St., Green Bay, Wis. 

Wanted—Man to work on dairy farm, single or 
married with no children, to live in house with man 
and wife. Woman to help with house work. Must 
have clean habits. Good wages. CC. H. SEIBEL, 
Buffalo Center, Lowa. 

Wanted—Married test cow milker and herdsman on 
a modern Guernsey farm, central New York. State 
age, Nationality, number in family, previous experi- 
ence, salary expected with reference in first letter. 
Address BOX 357, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted at Once—Farm hand willing to work and 
good milker for Brown Swiss dairy in St. Lawrence 
County, Netw York. State wages expected and quali- 
fications in first letter. Address J. F. ZOLLER, care 
of General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wanted—Experienced single man for barns on large 
Holstein dairy in Illinois. Steady, dependable man, 
good milker. $65.00, board and bonus. Address BOX 
359, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Assistant herdsman with wife to cook for 
men. Man must be clean and kind to cows, woman 
must be good cook. Steady employment. $90.00 per 
month, room and board. HORD BROS., Box 728, 
Midwest, Wyoming. 

Wanted—Man on dairy 30 miles from Kansas City, 
Kansas. 75 cow barn, milking machine. Must know 
rations, calf raising and produce results in building 
up herd. Single man preferred. State reference and 
salary expected. Address BOX 331, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Wanted—Man for general 
equipped. One-half mile from city. No cigarettes or 
booze. Send references. State wages and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. BYRON GATES, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. 6-* 

Wanted—Clean, reliable, single middle-aged man to 
work in and take charge of dairy. 45 to 65 cows. 
DeLayal milker. Grade A milk. Give age, nationality, 
experience, references, salary expected, etc. GLASER 
MODEL DAIRY, Halleck, Nevada. 

Railway Positions—Men, 17-40, wanting positions 
office or on trains, $125-$400 monthly, free passes, 
experience unnecessary. Write BAKER, Supt., 124, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1-24 

Wanted at once single man for dairy and general 
farm work. Must be good hand milker and know how 
to handle horses. Year around job. $65.00 per 
month. BEN J. MAY, Spring Grove, Illinois. 

Herdsman Wanted—Holsteins, salary open. Must be 
high class, experienced feeder, and a successful A. R. 
O. man. Single man preferred. Address BOX 351, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—A reliable, experienced, man for general 
farm work. Mechanical milker used. State age and 
wages in first letter. W. J. BRAY, Elkhorn, Wis. 6-2 

Wanted—Man to plan and build an up-to-date 
milking barn, Write ATWOOD STOCK FARM, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 6-3 


farm work, Modernly 


Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150-$250 monthly; 
also clerks, railroads everywhere (which position?). 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 6-2 

Wanted—Single man of clean habits to take care of 
25 cow dairy barn and assist with poultry. Highest 
wages. FLOYD LE MAY, Belvidere, Ml. 6-2 

Wanted—Reliable married man to feed and care for 
good herd. Must be able to take active charge of 
dairy barn. S. R. LEWIS, Marseilles, Illinois. 7-2 

Wanted—Single man to drive milk wagon and assist 
with chores, $65.00 per month, room and board. F. 
N. HERSHBERGER, R-5, Louisville, Ohio. 

Farm hand, tractor experience. State wages and 
age. HAROLD MUMDORF, Route 7, Box 105, Dix- 
on, Illinois. 

Wanted at once—Single man with good habits. Farm 
and dairy. CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, Lit- 
tlestown, Pa. 

Single man. Steady work on farm. References. 
B. R. GATES, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. i= 

The Institute of Agriculture, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has a few first class men available for po- 
sitions as farm managers, farm foremen, herdsmen, 
orchardmen, poultrymen, and gardeners. 26-Spl 


POSITION WANTED 


Here is a man you may need. Good dairyman, A-1 
in any line. Also good farmer, teamster and good 
farm mechanic on any machine used on the farm, 
autos, trucks, tractor, electrical equipment. Have been 
in a training school this winter and can give anyone 
good service, willing to help anywhere needed, cheer- 
fully. Single, 45, healthy. Speak French, German 
and English. Reference given. ALBERT FISHER, 
2214 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 7-2 

Retail Route Man—American, single, 27, refined and 
well educated, of long experience, desires permanent 
connection where highest type of man is needed. 
Thorough executive training. Only a large proposition 
considered that can pay good wages with advance- 
ment when ability is proven. Please give full de- 
tails and wages for an answer. Address BOX 356, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position wanted by German, 33, single, as manager 
of large dairy farm or estate. Thoroughly experienced 
in diversified farming, rotation crops, Holstein cattle 
and hog breeding. Studied in England and held po- 
sition as supervisor in Germany. College graduate. 
Best of references. Please address OTTO EF, 
SCHROEDER, 4049 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, TIlinois. 

Wanted—Herdsman position by A-1 feeder and calf 
raiser. Seven years experience in official work. Han- 
dled big herds successfully. Desire connection with 
Holstein or Guernsey herds doing official work. Col- 
lege man, single, 32 years old. Irish American. Sal- 
ary to start $100.00 per month. With complete main- 
tenance. Address BOX 348, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Livestock man wishes opportunity to work and own 
share in dairy farm. Must be in good farming sec- 
tion. Rich men’s hobbies not considered. Single, 36. 
Experienced North and South. Good mechanic and 
electrician. References, J. H. WILSON, McCormick, 
South Carolina. 

Dairy Farm Superintendent—Lifetime experience in 
practical dairy farming, cattle breeding, production 
and marketing certified and high class milk products. 
Services available in sixty days, any section, refer- 
ences. Prefer Guernseys. Address BOX 334, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 6-4 

Wanted—May Ist or June Ist, position as herdsman. 
Married. Fifteen years experience in breeding, testing 
and milk production in purebred Guernsey and Hol- 
stein herds. Will go anywhere. Address BOX 354, 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Herdsman position. 
where wife can cook or work in dairy. 
R. O., certified and milking machines. A-1 feeder 
and calf raiser. Age 35, best references. State wages. 
Address BOX 361, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Experienced farm manager, married, wants position 
May lst. Experienced in all farm and dairy ‘work, 
highly recommended, 20 years last two places. No 
proposition too large. Address BOX 349, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as milker on dairy farm. Can 
milk and care for twenty or twenty-five head of cattle. 
Good dry hand milker, steady worker, of good habits. 
Married, no children. State wages, etc. Ready May 
first. Address BOX 347, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as working herdsman or entire 
charge of test cows. College training, practical ex- 
perience, 35, married, no children. Address BOX 337, 
eare Hoard’s Dairyman. 6-2 


Married. Prefer place 
Experienced A. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position Wanted by herdsman—Lifetime experience, 
breeding estates and commercial dairies. A. R. O. 
work, veterinary experience. Grade A and certified 


milk. Salary $150 per month. BOX 235, Monticello, 
Florida. 

Herdsman wants position on dairy farm. Pxperi- 
enced with test cows, feeding, calf raising. Married, 


28 years. Best reference. 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Herdsman, single, age 23, wants position on up-to- 
date dairy farm. College training, practical experience 
in production of Grade A milk. Calf raiser and show- 
man. Address BOX 358, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position Wanted—April 15 by experienced farmer as 
foreman on modern dairy or stock farm, Can board 
help if necessary. Make offer in first letter. Address 
BOX 353, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Herdsman—Married, age forty, fifteen years experi- 
ence, advanced registry and showing. Good calf man. 
Open May 15th. Best of references from present and 
past employers, Address BOX 22, Blackduck, Minn. 

Wanted—Position on dairy farm as herdsman or 
test milker. Can show references if wanted. Address 
BOX 355, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position Wanted by experienced dry hand miiker on 
dairy, no general farming. BERT GRIFFITH, Star 
Hotel, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Scotchman wants job as calf man. 12 years last 


Address BOX 360, care 


job. Experience at shows. JOHN McCORMACK, 
Iowana Farm, Davenport, Iowa. 6-2 
PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 
please you. Write us now so you will have your 
supply on hand, HOARD’S DATRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 

The Dayton State Hospital of 
Ohio reports that their milking herd 
of 72 registered Holstein cows and 
heifers, most of them bred on the 


farm, produced a total of 753,973 


lbs. of milk . during 1926, an 
average production of well over 
10,000 lbs. per animal. Individual 


cows on A. R. test for 305 or 365 
days in Subdivision B made records 
of from 13,750 lbs. to 17,458 Ibs. 
milk and as high as 565 lbs. butterfat 
(706 lbs. butter). 


», 
RS x 


For SALE or TRADE : 


160-Acre Farm, 145-Acre Farm 
305-Acre Farm fully equipped, all 
new personal, cattle, horses, cows, 
everything electrical. 

N. M. KERSTEN, De Pere, Wis. 


¢, 


orns Cant 
GrowWe 
After using TOMELLEM PASTE on 
calves up to2 months old. An easy and 
safe Way to do away with dangerous horns. 
One application enough. No bleeding, sore~ 
ness or scars. Endorsed by county agents. Keeps 
indefinitely,. Bottle sufficient for 50 calves. $1.00 
Postpaid. At dealers or direet by mail from 


TOMELLEM CO.,Dept. B, CALICO ROCK. ARKANSAS. 


IMPOTENT BULLS 


CAUSE and TREATMENT 


See March 10th Hoard’s Dairyman 
Page 287 


W. W. WILLIAMS, D. V. M., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Serviceable Guernsey Bull 


SHOW TYPE—DAM ON TEST 


We have for sale a high class year old bull 
sired by a son of a former world’s record cow. 
He is a real show prospect from one of our 
best cows that is just starting on test. The 


price is right for quick sale. Write today. 
MATT DOMASZEK & SONS, 


Amherst Jct., Wisconsin 
HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Quality Holsteins 


The kind we breed are the kind you 
need. Over 40,000 to pick from. To be 
convinced come to our headquarters 
and let our fieldman show them to you. 
His service is free. Whether you want 
grades or pure-breds, single or car- 
load lots, we have them for you. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


% 


ore 


STEELE COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS 


are noted for their size, type and production. 
Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. 


GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 
OWATONNA, MINN. 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year, 
Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 


nearest yearly record dams 3.92% _ fat. 
him for sale. 


CLOVER. LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


150 head in herd, Forty cows with yearly records. 


Average test for his six 


Federally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


415 


600 


REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


To Be Sold 
April 12 » 22 


(Inclusive) 
BY THE 


Wisconsin Holstein 
Sales Association 


breeders from seventeen leading Hol- 
stein Counties, co-operating. 


This is the greatest line-up of prac- 
tical producing Holsteins ever assem- 
bled for ten consecutive days selling. 
For the carload lout buyer, provision 
has been made to enable him to con- 
centrate cattle at any of the selling 
points listed below. These sales are 
offering a wonderful opportunity for 
replacement purposes. 


There will be 125 BULLS, many of 
them out of tested dams with records 
up to 30 and 1,000 lbs. There will 
be 300 COWS from two years to full 
age. Many of these animals have 
creditable records and are out of the 
very best herds in the state of Wis- 
consin. There are also cows with 
good cow testing association records. 
There will be 175 HEIFERS under 
two years. These heifers are good 
individuals from high producing, well 
bred herds. 


The cattle to be sold in these sales 
come from the foremost Holstein 
breeding communities and counties in 
the state, many of them from Area 
T. B. tested counties, many of them 
from Federal and State Accredited 
herds, and all will have been tubercu- 
lin tested before being sold in the 
sales. 


Order in which the Sales will be held 
is as follows: 


April 13—LAKE MILLS—70 head 


Breeders from Rock, Columbia, and Jefferson 
Counties co-operating. 


April 13-14—MADISON—125 head 
Breeders from Dane, Iowa, and Richland 
Counties co-operating. 

April 15—REEDSBURG—70 head 
Breeders from Sauk County. 

April 16— MAUSTON— 70 head 


Breeders from Juneau County. 


April 18-19—Fond du Lac—125 head 


Breeders from Fond du Lac, Washington, 
Waupaca, Winnebago, Sheboygan and Mani- 
towoe Counties co-operating. 


April 20—MARSHFIELD—70 head 


Breeders from Wood and Marathon Counties 
co-operating. 


April 21—NEILLSVILLE—70 head 


Breeders from Clark County. 


22—-MENOMONIE+—60 head 


Breeders from Dunn County. 


April 


Write for illustrated circular, giving 
more complete information on this 
sales series, to 


JAMES R. GARVER, 


704 Beavers Insurance Building, 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


In Charge of Publicity ahd Sales 
Correspondenée. 


a 
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i ecadsin Accredited Hatcheries ; 


Association Co-operative 


AFFILIATED WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BABY CHICK ASSOCIATION. 
Members advertising below have had their flocks inspected and accredited by 
the Wisconsin Dept. of Markets. Demand Wisconsin Accredited Ass’n Chicks. 
j Your state protects you. OFFICE OF SECRETARY, COLUMBUS, WIS. 


WINTER 


HATCHERIES 
ASSOUIA TION 


LAYERS DON’T EXPERIMENT! 
WA QUALITY BEGETS QUALITY. Chix can be no better than 


the hens that laid the eggs. Show dividends from your 
poultry every month of the year. Buy OOCO PURE BREDS from 
State inspected and Accredited flocks. We can furnish you stock 
from trap-nest flocks with records of 200 to 290 eggs in 365 days. 
Quality and service always. 


Place your order with us now and get your chix when you want them! 


THE OOCO CHICKERIES Write for Catalogue OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


She Old Reliable 


J™MIUELLER. - GORY 


HATCHERY 
207 MAIN ST. FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


BABY CHICKS! ‘iis: 
strong, easy- 
to-raise kind 

that have made the Mueller-Cory Hatchery famous! 

FREE! Our new bulletin entitled “Are You Keeping 

® Hens or Are Your Hens Keeping You?” will 
be mailed free to all who ask for it. A fund of valuable information based on actual experience 
in the poultry business. 

Write for our large, handsomely illustrated catalog and read it from cover to cover. Compare 

the facts contained therein with the claims made by others. Then decide for yourself where your 

investment will net you the greatest profit. 


MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY, 207 Main St., 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


7 
LO 2 


Fig re 100 Blackhawk Accredited chicks hatched from flocks producing 


egg production, probably not more than 80 to 90 eggs per year, 
which is high average for this type of flock at...$12.00 per 100. 


As the offspring will be no better than the 
flocks which produced them, which is the cheapest? 


Drop a postal for our fine 48 page catalog for the answer and 
see unretouched photographs of the flocks producing our hatch- 
ing eggs, also each breed of chicks we hatch ready to ship. 


140 to 160 eggs per year or better at $15.00 per 100. 
This 


100 ordinary hatchery chicks hatched from flocks of unknown 
p : 
U @ 


BLACKHAWK HATCHERY, 126 Randal Ave., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Wisconsin 
Accredited 
Quality 


BABY CHICKS 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY—ASK FOR CIRCULAR. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS QUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT. 


WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM, Uri Laskey, Prop, © Watertown, Wis. 


a? -EB-O 


PINECREST ACCREDITED CHICKS 


make satisfied customers. Send for copy of our free illustrated catalog. It tells about the 12 most popular 
varieties of chicks. Our chicks are hatched right. We know they will please you. 


PINECREST HATCHERY, Box 9, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


BABY CHICKS, 10 WEEK OLD PULLETS, 
HATCHING EGGS from a farm breeding and 
oe S. C. W. Leghorns exclusively. Every 

produced on our own farm and backed 


by seven generations of 200 to 297 egg males. Write for mating list. 
SUNNY SLOPE FARM, C. HOWARD KING, R. 5, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


MONEY-MAKING LEGHORNS, ANCONAS 


and 5 other popular breeds. Our old customers are more than doubling their orders this year. 

Our flocks are repeated culled and all State Accredited. 4 TIMES LARGER CAPACITY. 
Write for our catalog and attractive prices. 

COBB’S CHICK HATCHERY, LAKE MILLS, WISCONSIN 


41 


, 
oo 


OS 


Chicks ” That MS Good|? 


°, 
*,! 


Dine 
ee 
Our flocks are bred for egg production. We 
have male birds from hens with records up 
to 284 eggs in our flocks. Our catalog gives 
valuable information on care of chicks, con- 
struction of mash feeders, letters from old 
customers, views of our plant, etc. 
Write for Free Copy Today 
All Popular Varieties 
DURFEE’S POULTRY FARMS, R. 2, Box 165. MADISON, WIS. 
First Accredited Farm in U. S. 
In Business 16 Years % 


We are 


always pleased to 
receive suggestions 
in regard to 
every department of 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


ACCREDITED AND UNDER STATE SUPERVISION FOR 4 YEARS 
All flocks inspected and accredited. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 
f Varieties 50 100 Varieties 25 50 100 
_ S.C. Wh. Leghorns $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 Wh. Wyandotte ce a $ 8.00 $15.00 


ar. Rocks & S. C. Reds 4.00 7.50 14.00 Part. Rocks 8.00 15.00 
h. & Buff Rocks 4.00 7.50 14,00 Wh, Orp. & Lt. Brah, 5 30 10.00 19.00 
Buff Orpington 4.25 8.00 15.00 Asst. Heavy 3.00 5.75 10.50 


Wh. Langshans, $18 per 100, On orders for 500 deduct 14¢ per chick; on 1000 orders deduct le. No Disc. on 
Ass’t. Ref., Bank of Chestnut, Mem, J, B, ©, A. Chicks bs) enlbpes under State Label. 
Box | 


CHESTNUT HATCHERY CHESTNUT, JLLINOJS 
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Better Quality 


With the increased specialization 
during the last few years it is im- 
perative that anything produced 
must be improved in quality. Dur- 
ing the readjustment period good 
cattle were in demand. Each season 
the producers of quality seed grains 
can always obtain outlets. Most of 
the adverse complaint that we hear 
now and have heard comes from the 
producer of either fair or inferior 
quality produce that wants a quality 
price. 

Just recently a friend complained 
because he did not obtain a winter 
production from his flock. The house 
was satisfactory, the ration was cor- 
rect, and his management was about 
right. He even claimed early hatch- 
ing and finally said that the chicks 
of a medium large breed were 
hatched late in June. The entire ex- 
planation was in that one statement. 


He had planned for a March produc 
tion and expected the flock to beat 
the gun by three months. June 
hatching will only produce March 
layers. It cannot be otherwise. 


Now is the time to plan the winter 
egg production. 


First in that plan should be the 
ambition to replace the present lay~ 
ing flock in whole by well matured 
pullets. This fact applies particular- 
ly when the owner is interested only 
in egg production and does not plan 
on retaining the flock for breeders. 
It is needless to state that pullets 
will produce more economically and 
will return a higher net income than 
hens. 


The pullets must be hatched early 
enough to be well matured and ready 
to start in October. They should at 
least reach a 50 per cent production 
by the middle of November. The 
earlier this point is reached the bet 
ter, except that a summer production 
must be discouraged when a sus- 
tained winter production is desired. 


In one instance when the two 
flocks were carried in separate pens, 
the November production from pul- 
lets was 5.13 eggs per bird while the 
hens averaged 0.77 egg. In Decem- 
ber the pullet average was 11.94 eggs 
and the hens 0.38 egg. 


In another instance a flock in 
Douglas County showed the -follow- 
ing comparative costs. These were 
based only on cost of feed and litter, 


Dairy Farm 


Month Pullets 

January 13.le per doz. 
February 13%c per doz. : 
March 11%e per doz. j 
April 10% per doz. 10% 


A PRACTICAL BROODER HOUSE 


ration 


not including labor, interest 
and the other items that 
overhead: 


about when trying to — 
which end of the horn 4 
crawling through. hae, 


necessity. The biggest single 
countered in chick rearing 
from a lack of proper sanitati 
usually includes coccidiosis 
testinal parasites. If a pr 


could be emphasized, we woul 
nearly realize its importance 


in clean incubators and ¢ 
idea through to maturity a: 
laying houses. ‘ 
In the “good old days’ atl 
or more hens per farm, the 
of clean range was not a 
There were not enough head : 
try per farm to cause any col 
If there was a problem i 
noticed because poultry did not 1 
resent a source of income. _ 
With a manifold increase 
try population there was n t 


and contamination resulte 
bly if we had maintaine 
proportion between area an 
after enlarging the farm fi 
prevailed previously, the eg 
could have been solved. woe 
Since the damage has beer 
we must make the best of 
move out on clean range (0) 
consider the poultry in our 
rotation. The laying house 
make a suitable brooding h 
A proportion should exist 
size of house and number of 
in brooding, the same as we 
in winter housing. 
many instances all the chi 
can be put into a house is con : 
the correct number. Usually 1 
this method the loss brings th 
down to what is desired. 
It is usually cheaper to star 
what the house should carry 


first few weeks, Grown 


BS GUAR. 


ERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
VY LAYING FLOCKS 


rom ORE produc-4 

od many years for lay- © 
 ertition purposes. Tested and 
d ean on np eee 97% live 


atalog F. epee 500 
fee. Be: beghorns 52.6 


\ a Bat io 4 ed 
i By “eee ae 7.25 


50 100 
| ‘. re bs aH $5 
2.60 
67.50 
67.50 
72.50 


S wcoL 
faiatiets ‘I. B.C. A, 


Quality Chicks 


Several years of hatching, rigid culling 
tee selecting has given us chicks that 
‘erify our claims for QUALITY. Our 
locks are headed by Males from Ma- 
jjood, Harrison, Bonnie Brae, J. T. 
\Shompson, Mapleside Farms, Pape, etc. 
‘#locks culled the past two seasons by 
/}tate Inspector. Write for Free Cata- 
| 0g and low prices. 10% deposit books 
‘our order. 

|GENOA QUALITY HATCHERIES, 

Jept. D, Genoa, Illinois 


j2O0 EGGS! 


; {4 what one pullet owned by Mrs. A.C. 


lis did and her flock average was 

). Our accredited chicks grow into 
We hatchall leading kinds. 
free copyrighted chick book tells why 
san hatch the BEST at prices that are 


¢ rdlayers. 


: Metcas: to wonder howit’s FREE? e 
t our 2 color illustrated 
It’s Free. 


OLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
914, | Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 
wonderful b ler we have ever built 
|— it’s the crowning achievement in 
'jol-Hot’s many yearsof undisputed 
eadership. It’s WICKLESS — has 
o wick: Shee wei ‘emer 
10 smothered chicks. quipped with 
lewl'win-Float Automatic Oil Level. TWIN FLOAT 


Wonderful New | 2227. 
Patented Invention 


PAE he 
dur New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level is the great- 
est invention ever made for chick brooders. Write 

today for free catalog telling all about the won- 
derful new Sol-Hot—the brooder that is creat- 
ing such asensation through- 

» out the poultry world. 


H.M.SHEER 
COMPANY 
Dept. 75 
Quincy, Ill. 


LAYING 
MASH 


MAKES your hens 

lay more eggs— 
you make more 
money—it’s a 
wonder, 


Write Today 
for free book 


ARCADY FARMS 
Ey G CO. 
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first few weeks is rapid and the house 
may be overcrowded even before the 
broilers are removed. 

As an instance: A baby chick will 
weigh about 1.4 oz. which means that 
600 total about 50 Ibs. In eight 
weeks they can average 27 oz. or a 
total of 1,000 lbs. This is 20 times 
their original weight. 

A 56-lb. Jersey calf at birth, if 
making the same rate of growth, 
would make a 1,000-lb. heifer in two 
months. 

Size of house is influenced by the 
amount of range which the chicks are 
allowed, the necessity of closely con- 
fining or free range, and_ several 
other factors. Just as a guide one 
can use the following table: 


Size of house Chicks 
8’ x 8’ 100—150 
8’ x 12’ 150—250 
107° xo?’ 250—350 


Probably 400—450 chicks should 
be the maximum number brooded in 
one lot. Two small lots will return 
better results than one large one 
even when labor is considered. There 
is, apparently, a limit to which fac- 
tory methods can be carried in chick 
management by the average care- 
taker. There are always exceptions. 

Most of the plans call for a shed 
roof colony house with only a single 
wall construction. Paper is either 
used on the studding with matched 
siding or rough lumber may be used 
and covered with heavy roofing pa- 
per. This type of wall eliminates 
draft. Heat is not an essential since 
the stove supplies that need. 

A double board floor with paper 
between is recommended. Not only a 
better type of floor construction is 
obtained, but the house will stand 
moving with this more rigid con- 
struction. A warm, dry, draft proof 
floor is a necessity. 

The house is twelve feet deep and 
either eight or ten feet wide. A front 
elevation of seven feet and a rear 
elevation of 5 feet is adequate and 
allows the attendant room to work. 
There will be a few bumps but one 
gradually comes to a realization of 
the size and “stoops accordingly.” 

The twelve-foot depth allows the 
brooder to be placed at the rear of 
the house. With this arrangement 
the front portion can be kept at a 
lower temperature and is used as a 
feeding space. It is advisable to 
place the brooder to the extreme 
back of the house allowing only space 
to get between the canopy and the 
rear wall. 

One universal error is occasioned 
by the use of a thermometer. Be- 
cause the directions may call for a 
given temperature, the novice usually 
tries to carry that amount of heat re- 
gardless of what the chick demands 
may be. In most cases we would 
think that they were trying to brood 
thermometers rather than chicks be- 
cause the thermometer is the only 
thing satisfied. Under average con- 
ditions better results would be ob- 
tained if there were no thermometer. 
Run the heat according to the action 
of the chicks. 

Usually an excess of heat must be 
furnished. Poor results can be occa- 
sioned by overheating, the same as 
chilling, but the reverse usually pre- 
vails. Especially at night one should 
have enough heat supplied so that the 
chicks form a circle outside of the 
canopy. This allows for sufficient re- 
serve so that when the temperature 
does drop toward morning, the circle 
can still move back toward the stove 
under the canopy and have a suffi- 
cient reserve supply. If they are get- 
ting the maximum when visited for 
the last time at night it means that 
they will be chilled before morning. 

A chick guard is made of a galva- 
nized strip about 18 inches wide and 
6 or 8 feet long. Legs or strips are 


Buyers of Farrow (8 
Chixstart banking é 
their winter 

} recerpts pty 
than raisers lg 
unknown Chix. CA 


Our 200 egg strain are ] 


200 EGG STRAIN 


MORE WINTER EGGS 


This is the cry of thousands of poultry raisers. You can’t get blood out of a turnip. Neither 
When eggs are high and profits the greatest you can you expect to have laying chix from non- 
need Farrow Chix to fill the egg basket. Our laying hens. Be sure of winter eggs and order 
Star Matings White Leghorns—bred to produce our Star Matings. They are winners in egg 
200 egg pullets—can do this for you. A few contests. They will win for you. Tancred, Hol- 
dozen eggs in winter will more than pay dif- lywood, Barron blood lines. Chix from Ameri- 
ference in cost of these chix and common stock. ca’s Wonder Layers. 


Confidence, Service, Reliability --- 3 Million Farrow Chix a Season 
Quality Matings Farrow Chix March and April Delivery 


100 Special Matings 3c a chick Ren and 
$I 1.00 Farrow famous Winter laying Star Mat- 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns ings Wh. Leghorns 6c a chick higher t! an 


Barred Rocks, S, C. Reds, Anconas.... 13.00 * Quality 

R. C.- Reds, White Rocks : 14.00 50 Mat- AMERICAN CERT-O-CUL 
Buff Orp., Wh. Wyandottes, BI. 8.00 15.00 i Nad | EMIS TW WY ECLA 
Farrow Chix produced under ‘‘American Cert-O-Culd’’ rules of the American Baby Chick Pro- 


ducers Ass’n. There are none better. Postpaid. 100% alive delivery, Write for 80 page catalog. Free. 
D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES Dept. 18! Peoria, Illinois 


CAN CR CUL OFFICIAL Record of Performance Trapnest Pedigree Male, Quality, Exhibition 


dhe id Ay ULp and Foundation Stock Mating Chicks. 40 Popular and Rare Breeds. Jersey 
Black Giants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakenfelders, Buttercups, Houdans, Campines, 


AMER 


Sussex, Spanish, Cornish. Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for Hatching and Breeding Stock. Mem. 
International B. C. A. and American B. C. P. A. Chicks in Quality Matings as follows: 

Postage Paid, 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 50 100 500 

Wh., Buff, Briand Bia nd gitse Cie Bros Veg Ornescss aaceea sis aa te teloieraye ¢ u's Caipertiere $ 7.00 $12.00 $ 58.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. and R. G. R. I. Reds, Anconas, BI. Minorcas................ 8.00 14.00 70.00 
Wh. and Buff Rocks, Wh. Leghorns, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons........... 8.00 15.00 75.00 
S. C. and R. C. R. I. Whites, S. L. Wyandottes, Black Langshans................ 8.50 16.00: 77.00 
Go. and Col. Wyandottes, Wh. Orpingtons, White Minorcas...........ccceseeeceses 9.50 18.00 90.00 
Part. Rocks, R. C,. Anconas, Blue Andalusians, Light Brahmas..............ssee0s 11.00 19.00 95.00 
Part. and Buff Wyandottes, Bl. Orpingtons, BI. Minorcas, S. S. Hamburgs........ 11.00 20.00 98.00 
Silver Campines. Jersey BIk. Giants, Dark Cornish, W. C. B. Polish............... 13.00 23.00 110.00 


Light Mixed Assorted, $10 per 100. Heavy Assorted, $13 per 100. ALL OTHER BREEDS REASONABLY PRICED. Big, Fine color- 
late poultry book, FREE E, stamps appreciated. Don’t fail to get this Great Book and invest vour money this season in Famous Nabob 18K 
‘trains. The most profitable investment you can make in the Poultry field right now. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box G-5, Shelbyville, Ill. 


CHICKS — Backed By Gold 


Our chicks guaranteed by a $500.00 gold bond on deposit at 
Denhart Bank of Wash. You take no chances in buying Bond- 
ed, pure-bred, vigorous chicks—they are bound to make good. 
Varieties Postpaid Prices: 25 50 100 500 1000 

C. Wh. and Br. Leghorns $3.50 6.50 12.50 60.00 ' 
~ C. Mottled Anconas 6.75 13.00 62.50 

' Ba. Rocks, R. C. & S. C. Reds 9.00 

B. Orp., Wh. & Buff Rks, Bik. Min. 

Wh. and Silver Wyandottes 

Light. Brah., Wh. Min., Col. Wyan. 4. 

Blue Andulu., Silv. Spgl. Hamburgs 5.25 10. 

Mixed Chicks $10 for 100—all keavies $12. Special matings at slightly higher prices. 

Send for new free catalog that tells all. 


BONDED HATCHERIES 


Eve, 
“BOUND TO MIAKE GOOD”, 


Box 1 Washington, Illinois 


CAMPBELL’S SUPER-CHIX machines, and the Chicks fave the PEP TO LIVE sn 
GROW. Customers report Raisin to 98 per cent. Males from leading pedigree trapnested 2oNe such 


s MARTI HEPP ». THOMPSON, OWEN FARMS, etc. Flock 3 
Hiridiy culled and HOGA SHEErAR "PROMPT Sravi ICE or your money bac a insrocted by Bite yet 
100 Per Cent Live Arrival Guar.--Prepaid 
Wh. & Br, Leghorns, Heavy Assorted sit. "95 $55. 25 $105.00 Champion Layers 
ANCONAS cecccscocsssscrcsecssvececvecs 2.95 59.75 115.00 |Winners Trapnest Rec- 
Barred Rocks, S.C. & R. C. Reds, 64.75 128.00 lords, Contest Winners. 
Wh. & Buff Rox, Buff Orpington...... 71.75 esis 


White Wyandot, 100, $14-95-, Columbian Wyandot, 100, $15.95. Mixed Chicks, 100 500, $47.25. Order right from 
inigadandanva time: po oey Catalog. ‘Ref.: Schirding State Bank. CAMPBELL’S ATCHERIES. Box 512, Petersburg, Illinois 


INKLER’S Hatchew 


MINKLER’S CHICKS Are trom good, pure-bred, vigorous flocks, bred for 


heavy egg production, carefully selected and cared 
for in a manner to insure greatest vitality in the chicks 


Full Livo Delivery Guaranteed—Prepaid 50 100 500 1000 
White and Brown Leghorns ..........sccscscccccccccces $6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $100.00 
PLN POMAB oe id's dit 1aleig, close wie bine civis visio sie vidle’s ecleies bbjearee seis 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Barred tiROCKS: costae cine sc vaisinvisb cleoclccles clo oul cls'evlvets ses 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 


$ 
White & Buff Rocks, 


Assorted Left Overs........... 
Order from this ad. Bank Ref. Member 


= Reds . 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 

White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons . 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 

HGAVY -ASSOrtedh:? Aiiricsie neice oan es 5.00 11.00 eye 100.00 
a 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have only Flocks that are TRUE to nai Ned and 
Tested for diseases, which will hate onickes that will live, and ee eared 
quantities of ores. ‘Try our Leghorns fer egg production, you will be back again 
next season. 100 Per Cent Live Delivery. 


Prepaid 50 500 

White Leghorns, Anconas, . « . erie $11.00 $52.50 $103 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, ret 12.50 60.00 117 
White Rocks and Wyandots, H §: mt 13.00 62.50 122 
White and Buff Orpingtons 7.50 14.00 67.5 130 


White Minorcas, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500 $72. Asstd, 100, $9; 500, $43.00; 1000, $85. f: hesel 
shipped on date ordered. Ref. Morton State Bank. MORTON HATCHERY, Chris Waldbeser, ee Fore ares MORTON, ILLINOIS 


FLOCKS TESTED Sint: g 


DIARRHEA 
ALL FLOCKS TESTED FOR BACILLARY WHITE DIARRHEA 


Carefully culled for heavy Fig) ee on free range, and properly housed, fed and cared for to seat the 
greatest vigor in our IDEAL S. C. White and R. C. Brown Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks Cc. 
Reds, White eens Buff Orpingtone, Anconas. Our many years ex aoe ae ae is YOUR insuR: 
ANCE OF SUCCESS with your Poultry crop _this season and at our VE ATE PRICES you take no 
chances when you order our Hardy, Healthy, Vigorous, Pure Bred IDEAL eme eas Get our 1927 Literature 
containing full information and detailed prices now before placing any orders for Chick 


LAFAYETTE HATCHERY, 


INC., Dept. 34 (Formerly LaFayette, Tl.) GALVA, ILLINOIS 


HANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM 
BLOOD TESTED STOCK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BETTER CHICKSat REASONABLE PRiCts | 


CONVINCING PROOF of OUR BETTER BABY CHICKS accurately ’ 
FREE — facts. Flocks headed by Males Direct from Holterman’s Aristocrat, ae pegs Barred 
oe pon S. Martin’s Regal Dorcas, Wyckoff and large Barron Leghorns, Real Quality White, Buff 
Rocks, Reds, carrying the blood of Chicago Coliseum Winners. All Flocks Bl Teste Vrite lay £o 
Free Illustrated Catalog and reasonable prices. <g> scone a oe 
CHANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARMS, ILLINOIS 


Box C MACOMB, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


$$$ TT TY ei 


Lae 


NERS. 


Our Big Free Color 
Postpaid 100% Live Delivery Guar. 
Wh. & Br. 


Barred Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds 
Wh. & Bf. Rocks, BI. Minorcas.... 
Wh. & Bf. Wyandottes, Bf. Orps .. 
Prices on other varieties on request. 
month. 
and A. B Ref.—Burnetts Bank. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, 


CHAMPION CHICKSfm goa. eae 
Producers, TANCRED, MARTIN, SHEPPARD, HOLTER- 4 
MAN, QUEEN BESS, etc. Blood Lines. 


i lp 
“CARTE 
A 
“a5 


Cream of Best Bred-To-Lay Flocks in Country. 
Extremely high records in Official Egg Laying Contests. ‘Ss. 
Plate Poultry Book 
CHAMPION FOWLS in natural colors and tells all about them. 


Lea 23.5 5S. (eiaetei ne loievet ealaibieh ncelo yet wie eieislats 
Anconas & Buff Leghorns.............cecccccecsccces 


BIG 10% DISCOUNT allowed on all orders placed with us during this 
Save oe and get your CHAMPION CHICKS this year when you want them. 
~ C, 


Box 29: 


CONTEST WIN- 


shows our 
IT’S FREE. ORDER IT TODAY. 
50 100 500: 1000 
Dist y siesta eecececcee $700 $13.00 $63.00 $125.00 
EF aters ereseietel cesccccces 1200 14.00 68. 135.00 
seueraicleterete coccceces 3.00 15.00 73.00 145.00 
Re igri esl sislelcie eo :0.00 16.00 78.00 155.00 
Spauerehleve aleve oialareteraie 9.00 17.00 83.00 165.00 


Members I. B. C. A. 


ELDORADO, ILL. 


QUALITY BABY CHIX — Every Chick a Pure Bred 


from free farm range QUALITY Breeders. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed prepaid to 


AMERICAN CERT 0 CULD 


your door. 12 years experience, and best equipment. : 
VARIETIES 50 100 300 500 Special Prices on’ lar ti- 
S. C. White Leghorns.............. « -$6.00 {1.00 $31.50 $52.50 ties on request. Order direct, trom 
White & Barred Rocks.. 7.00 13.00 37.50 60.00 this ad, or write for Catalog. 
. C. Ry Cr GRegssascieck Va eeenee 7.00 13.00 37.50 60.00 Bank Reference. <A trial order 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 7.50 14.00 40.50 65.00 will make you another BOOSTER 
Heavy Assorted) soit Goviesuiecu siecle 6.00 11.00 31.50 52.50 for SILVER SPRING CHIX. 
SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, Box 115 ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 


Y TALK 


AT LOWER PRICES—BLOODTESTED FLOCKS : 
Now at prices of ordinary chicks you can get chicks from BLOODTESTED 
FLOCKS of America’s foremost BRED TO LAY STRAINS. Immediate delive 
of vigorous, healthy chicks from rigidly culled flocks. If you wentdirect to the hig’ 
record pens of the breeders who furnish the eggs for hatching these chicks, you would have 
to pay 80 to 60 cents apiece forthechicks. In addition to high record breeding youget BLOOD- 
TESTED QUALITY, Officially Certified as to Health at our State Blood Testing Laboratory. 


Order from ad. Catalog Free. 
100% alive, postpaid. 


Other Breods, 


White, Brown Leghorns........... 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds .....2..csessco-- 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes....__... eae 
.per100: Anconas $13; White Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, Silver Wy- 
andottes. Partridge Rocks $16; Brahmas, Buff Minorcas $18 


sO 100 S00 1000 
ancceerencncceencencsenss $6.90 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 


; Jersey Giants $21. Write for prices 


Andalusians, Black Spanish, Langshans, Columbian Wyandottes, and other breeds. 


SUPREME HATCHERY, 


DEPT. 205, SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


live delivery, postpaid, 
prices, 


R.12,Box10A 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry 
Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 


100% 


Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed 


HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


on the same farm. 
of Mich. State College, 
Prepaid prices on— 


10% down books your order. 
HUNDERMAN BROS., 


S. C. White & Brown Leghorns 
Barred Rocks..........c02-eees 
SSG RedSiasice + sisisiswiesmm pice 
Light Mixed, $9.00, Heavy Mixed $13.00 per 100. Our chicks are Michigan Accredited. 
Free catalog. 


Chicks that are hatched from free Farm range breeders fed on milk from the dairy 
Our flocks and hatchery inspected and passed by representative 
Refer you to State Com. Savings Bank. Order from this ad. 


25 50 100 400 1000 
oc ec ececccenes $3.75 $6.50 $12.50 $48.00 $115.00 
Sistels didiels wjera:e oie 5.00 8.50 16.00 62.50 150.00 
Waid fetbisinaleystetaters 4.75 8.00 15.00 58.00 140.00 


100% live delivery prepaid, 
R. R. No. 3, Box 35, ZEELAND, MICH. 


TY CHIKFOR 27 YERRS 


100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, Prepaid 
mated with 


aes 


Barron White Leghorns, 


Extra Quality Barron White Leghofns...........-+- 
White, Brown, Black and Buff Leghgrtiss Anconas 


Barred and White Rocks, S. C. and 


Quality We produce. 
Commercit Bank, 


(op? and rendering Full Satisfaction, WE CAN DO 
cy 


. Barred Rocks 


WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING 
ads from Our High Class, Heavy Laying Flocks to 
thousands Of pleased customers all over the country 


SAME FOR YOU Deo rer es AM. CERT-O-CULD. 
1 


i 500 1000 
impt. Males............ $10.50 $20.00 $95.00 $180.00 
> 7.50 14.00 67.00 130.00 
7.00 13.00 62.00 120.00 
~ Reds, Black Minorca.. 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
(PC-33)....0... 8.50 16.00 77.00 150.00 
Heavy Mixed, 50, $6.50; 100, $12. 
Member A. B. Cy Re 


eckAls ef .— 
Box 27, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


SEND NO MONEY FOR SILVER LAKE CHICKS 


Just mail your Order, We Ship C. O. D. and guaran- 
tee prepaid 100% live @elivery of sturdy, purebred 
chicks frem healthy ‘bred-to-lay flocks; Wh., Br. and 
Buff Leghorns 13c; Eng. Wh. Leg. 14c; Trapnested 
Wh. Leg. 15¢; Bd. #ad Wh. Rocks, R. I. Reds, An- 
conas 14¢; Buff Reeks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes 16c; Blk Minorecas 15c; Mixed 10c; all heavies 
12. Orders for 50 chicks Ic more, 25 chicks 2c more. 
Silver Lake E§g Farm, Box H. D., Silver Lake, Ind. 


A pound of De Soto Condensed But- 
termilk mixed with water makes 4 gals. 
of pig slop. For poultry feed, use one Ib 


Cheap Shelter, Ready-Made 


.. Hog and Brooder Houses 


————______,, 


‘ ] 
‘| 


Write for circular 
and prices. 
We pay freight 

anywhere. 


THE HOUSE OF FRENCH, Dept,Cl, Hawarden, Towa | 
PS a RII RENE SR RAR IRETE TAS 


Watch our Special Opportunities Page ‘for 
real farmers’ bargains. 


‘| catalog ‘free. 


from inspected 


BABY CHICK flocks. White Leg- 


horns $11.00. Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds $14.00 
per hundred, 20% down, balance C. 0. D. on delivery, 
100% Alive Delivery Guaranteed. Discount om ‘large 


orders. ; 
ALMENDINGER HATCHERIES, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 


Send no money, Pay on arrival. 
Per 100: Big type Wh. Leghorns 
$13; Wh. & Br. Legs. $11.50; 
Buff Legs., Anconas $12¢ S. C. 
Reds, Bd. Rox $13.50; Wh. Rox, 

es td R. G Reds, Bik. Minor. $14; Wh. 
Minor. $18; Buff Orps., Wh. Wyan. $15; Heavy Mixed 
$11; Ass’td.. $9. $2.50 dis. om 500. Super quality chix 
3c higher. CAPPER HATCGHERY, Box 1, Elgin, lowa. 


Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns 


BARRON TANCRED HANSON STRAINS, Farm 


range stock. 5 years breeding, Eggs only. 15 eggs 
$2.00. 100 eggs $10.00. Prepaid. 85% Fertility 
guaranteed, 20% discount on these prices. 

MAPLE CREST FARM, Mayville, Mich. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
mow ‘half price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 
Also baby chicks and eggs. ‘Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation ‘stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 
‘ege contests. ‘Catalog and special price bulletin free. 
I ship ‘C. ©, D. and guarantee sa*‘isfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


. BABY CHICKS ‘fOWwLs EGCS: 


&/ 368 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low prices. 26 
‘GBs years with re dee moet Are he poultry, 
morthern heavy egg producers. prizes. arge 
wate me A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN, 


bolted on thia strip so that it will 
stand upright. 

The range of vision of a newly 
hatched chick is very limited. They 
learn to feed by the sound of the 
material being dropped and probably 
locate themselves in respect to the 
stove by a sense of feeling. It is 
necessary to guard them against get- 
ting lost. 

The guard acts ideally in that ca- 
pacity since one or two can be placed 
around the front of and about 18 
inches away from the stove. As the 
chicks develop the guard may be 
moved farther away permitting the 
chicks more range. 

A second advantage of the use of 
this guard lies in the fact that it 
tends to cut off a floor draft since it 
is set right into the litter and also 
permits of a better circle around the 
stove. During the first couple of days 
the chicks will form a circle com- 
pletely around the stove. Due to the 
windows being placed only on the 
south side, the light is obtained only 
from that direction, making that part 
of the brooder light and teaching the 
chicks to circle only at the back. With 
the guard in place the front portion 
is darkened and the chicks will form 
a more complete circle. 

Corners should be banked. One 
may do this either by building a slop- 
ing bank with boards, eliminating: the 
corners by the use of inch mesh wire 
or roofing paper, or making a cone or 
fan shaped bank with a grain sack 
nailed along the floor and either side 
up the wall to a point and pulled 
taut. All of these means have been 
used successfully. Do not take a 
chance on corners. 

If clean range is available for the 
chicks it is necessary only to keep 
them housed long enough to accus- 
tom themselves to that amount of 


space. The guard is moved each 
day, permitting the chicks more 
range. After this, outdoor range can 


be supplied. It is a question of 
clean range rather than temperature 
that determines whether chicks must 
be confined or turned loose. It is 
necessary for most people to over- 
come the existing prejudice about 
chicks getting chilled outdoors. If 
the sun is shining, even though the 
temperature may seem low or there 
is snow on the ground, turn them out. 
As long as they don’t huddle in a 
bunch outside but are broken to go 
back to the stove.when cold, then 
growth will be satisfactory. 


If, however, there has been any 
trouble with intestinal parasites in 
the old flock or absolutely clean 
range, meaning that range other than 
what the old flock has used-is not 
available, one should keep the chicks 
confined to the house or else in a 
covered yard with a fill of clean sand, 
gravel, cinders, or a cement feeding 
fioor. Enough is known at the pres- 
ent time about nutrition, especially 
in respect to chicks, to properly for- 
tify a ration that will promote 
growth under these conditions. 


Don’t take a chance on anything 
except a new, clean range. It is 
necessary to keep the flock confined 
until it is possible to move the house 
out to new fields. This may be for a 
period of only 6 to 8 weeks or longer, 
depending upon how long heat is re- 


quired and how much labor is en- 


tailed. 

Worm infested chicks or pullets 
with chronic coccidiosis cannot make 
good producers. Build a foundation 
during the brooding season that will 
carry the heavy production demand- 
ed next winter.—J. B. HAYES. 


A question of national interest has 
recently arisen and we think it proper 
to pass comment. 

“Does an incubator chicken love its 
mother?” 


consisted of equal parts of 


Supplements for E 
Production — 


The Missouri Station rep 
experiment with laying hen 
various protein concentrate: 
with minerals and some without 

The following protein cone 
were fed to White Leghorn h 
had passed through at least one 
ing season: cottonseed meal, soy b 
meal, tankage, meat scrap, fish 
and dried buttermilk. The cotto); 
and soy bean meal mashes were 
pared to similar mixtures cont 
a mineral mixture. The miner. 
plement consisted of 4 pound: 
bone meal and 1 pound salt; o} 
shell and soft limestone rock 
available to all pens. The basal )\ 


shorts and. cornmeal. The remai} 
of the ration was a mixtu 
pounds of corn and 1 of oats 
monly called scratch feed. 
companying table shows the 
from November 1, 1923, to 
31, 1924. : 


Grain Mash Avy , 
per per egg ) 
Pen No. hen hen thee 
and ration per per di 
year year t 
Lbs. Lbs. 


1. Cottonseed meal : 
30% 50 21 67. 
2. Cottonseed meal 


30% ; mineral q S * 
mixture 4% b5 15 116.9 — 
3. Soy bean meal 
380% 65 17 69. 
4. Soy bean meal 
30% ; mineral 
mixture 4% 50 21 
. Tankage 20% 54 ~ 20 


. Meat scrap 20% 56 20 
. Fish meal 20% 53 20 
. Dried buttermilk = 

30% 56 24 


mnrAInrn 


Of special significance is t 
of the addition of the steamed | 
meal and salt to the cottonseed 
soy bean meals in reduci 
amount of feed per pound of egg} 
compared with these same su 


es. It will also be noted that! 
greatest average egg production 


was next to the lowest of any of! 
groups. 


Did You Ever Give 
Thought To This 


That hard times mean nothin; 
a hen? She keeps on digging 
and laying eggs, regardless of v 
the newspapers say about condi 
If the ground is hard, she serati 
harder. If it is dry, she digs dee 
If she strikes a rock, she w 
around it. 3 
But always she digs up worms | 
turns them into hard-shelled | 
as well as tender broilers. 
Did you ever see a pessimistic I 
Did you ever know of one star’ 
to death waiting for worms t0| 
themselves to the surface? 
Did you ever hear one eack 
cause times were hard? ¥ 
Not on your life. She saves 
breath for digging and her cac 


eggs.—Kreolite News. Rg 


f 


Sunlight and Egg 


At the annual meeting of th 
consin Accredited Association 
fessor J. G. Halpin of the W 
College of Agriculture state 
experiments have proven tha 
sunlight is beneficial in the 
tion of eggs, and that all h 
which eggs are to be used for hi 
ing purposes should be given 
direct sunlight as possible du 
winter months. e 
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“US NATIONAL SPRING SALE 


Riteeser (America's ‘Best Holsteins 


Francis Darcey 


400 HEAD-60 Bulls - 340 Cows and Heifers 


BULLS whose dams have 7 day butter records from 
30 Ib. to 37.81 Ibs. 


BULLS whose dams have 7 day butter records from 
20 Ibs. to 29 Ibs. 


| BULLS whose dams have 305 or 365 day butter records 
from 1000 Ibs. to 1278 Ibs., up to 35339 Ibs. milk. 


(BULLS whose dams have 305 or 365 day butter records 
from 900 lbs. to 1000 lbs. 


25 COWS with 7 day butter records from 30 lbs. to 37.81 
lbs. and up to 765 lbs. milk in 7 days. 


15 COWS with 305 and 365 day butter records from 1000 
to 1184 lbs. and up to 27000 lbs. of milk. 

60 FEMALES whose dams have either 30 lbs. butter in 
seven days or over 1000 lbs. in a year. 


250 COWS and HEIFERS richly bred and many of them 
with good records that are just fresh or ready to freshen 
soon after the sale. 


CHOICE INDIVIDUALS with REAL DAIRY QUALITY! 


LUE RIBBON - U.S.NATIONAL - SPRING SALE 


APRIL 26-27 


APRIL 25 | 
JCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


\Will be held in the Riding Academy at the Fred 
"abst Farm two miles southeast of Oconomowoc 


afford to miss this Greatest of ALL SALES. 


WATERTOWN, 


| Will be held in the Monitor Tractor Building | Will be heldin the Waukesha Sale Pavilion 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to go to a sale where you have such a WONDERFUL SELECTION to choose from of the 
BREED’S BEST animals consigned from the very BEST HERDS in America. No person interested in Holsteins can 


| APRIL 28-29 


wis. WAUKESHA. WIS. 


| 


Write for illustrated circular and any information that you may wish before the sale. 


E HAEGER, Algonquin, IIl. 


W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, Wis. 


FRANCIS DARCEY, ____ FRANCIS DARCEY, Watertown, Wis. Wis. 


MRR OAT cca an a | Due to city real estate devel- 


opment. at Hinsdale, Ill. (a 


S ALE suburb of Chicago) the Mr. 

Luther Rogers herd of 68 

—— SS high grade Guernsey cows 

and 2 pure bred 2 yr. old bulls 
70 will be sold on 


HEAD | THURS., APRIL 21st 


of High Grade AT 10:30 A, M. 


| GUERNSEYS 
excellent flesh. Large numbers of 


r t 
At Auction! springers, and some milkers.  T. 
eh the B. tested and clean. In our barn 


Clean Cow _day before sale for inspection. 


This herd was founded on choice 
Wisconsin selections. The cows 
are very large, young, and are in 


__—_—__—_____—_/aaas____ 


This herd is beyond question one 
Market of the outstanding grade Guern- 
BARN 12 sey herds to be found. Every 


animal will be as represented. For 
Union Stock further information write or wire 
Yards REID MURRAY, Sales Mer. 
Chi Ill Chicago Dairy Cow Exchange, Inc. 
| Icago, ill, UNION STOCK YARDS 
| 


Chicago, Illinois 
EMACK, Auctioneer 


_ 
<, 


Fifth Annual Consignment Sale ! 


| CAROLINA GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
| Fair Grounds, COLUMBIA, S. C., MAY 3 
5 HEAD -- Cows and Heifers 3 Select Young Bulls 


T. B. and Blood Tested for Abortion. 
For catalogue write A. L. James, Darlington, South Carolina. 


ail bids to A. L. James, Sales Manager, Darlington, S. C. or W. W. 
Fitzpatrick, A. G. C. C. Fieldman, Clemson College, S. C. 


*, 
OOOO OED O-SED (OO 


We Have Consigned Our Best 


To the U. S. National Blue Ribbon Sale 
Oconomowoc, Wis., April 26 


Want to own the greatest producing junior four-year-old cow in the state of 
Wisconsin? YOU CAN. Want to own a cow who has just made 382 lbs. in 7 
days—a cow that 100 breeders have admired and tried to buy before she had 
this record. YOU CAN OWN HER TOO 

Want to buy a son of North Star Joe Homestead from one of Carnation’s 
greatest foundation cows—a 1,000-lb. cow with a 3.8% test? YOU CAN OWN 
THIS BULL. 

Want to own a 38-year-old show heifer out of a 34-Ib. 1,000-lb. daughter of 
Avon? YOU CAN. 


We let Bob Haeger walk through our herd and pick any four he wanted, and 
he selected: 


1. AVON ECHO DAISY—a daughter of Avon Pontiac Echo who has just 
completed a year record of 28,664.4 lbs. of milk and 1,125 lbs. of butter—the 
greatest milk record ever made by an animal her age in Wisconsin. Due 
May 3, 1927 to North Star Joe Homestead. 

2. COREY WOODCREST ORMSBY—a real show cow with a splendid udder 
and as good a hide as a cow could have. She has just made 32 lbs. in 7 
days, is milking 90 lbs. a day testing over 4%. 

3. BURTON ECHO VIOLA—the sweetest daughter of Burton you have 
seen yet, out of a 34-lb. 1,000-lb. daughter of Avon Pontiae Echo. 

4. CARNATION JOE KORNDYKE FOBES—born May 18, 1926, one of the 
most desirable sons of our great All American show bull, North Star Joe 
Homestead. We consider his dam one of the best foundation cows of the 
Carnation herd, a 1,000-lb. cow with a 3.8% butterfat test for the year. 
This is a rare bull. It will make someone a great herd sire. 


The Above Animals Represent The Best That We Have Been Able To Produce 
And We Recommend Them To Men Who Want Something Exceptionally Good. 


Address all correspondence to ———— 


AIIA CARNATION Bl BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, MISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH ST AR JOE 
. HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


FU Sc <b 


Pe enc. 
24° Milk Farms 
RI ep once ences 


See additional Live Stock Display Advertisements on page 415, so placed because received too late to classify. 


¥; 
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ABORNG 


| Prevents and relieves White Scours in Na. 
{ ture’s way, by supplying the elements 


which the young animal needs to keep its 
digestive tract working properly so that 
infection will be successfully resisted and 
harmful bacterial action neutralized. 


| ABORNO NON-SCOUR is a_ simple, 
wholesome aid to Nature which acts 
promptly and effectively preventing scours 
from attacking well animals and over- 
coming their harmful effects upon ailing 
ones. To prevent serious losses it should 
be given all young calves, pigs and lambs 
up to the ages of 6 weeks. 


Easily administered; two or three tablets, 
dissolved in water used as a drench. Put 
up in gelatine coated cases, each contain- 
ing 12 tablets, sent prepaid for $1 per 
case. If not satisfied with results, price 
will be refunded. 

One calf, lamb or pig saved by using 
ABORNO-NON-SCOUR _ will pay for 
treating a good sized herd. Our guarantee 
protects you, so send for a case today. 


Booklet on Care of Cows 
at Calving Time, free. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
14 Jeff St. LANCASTER, WIS, 


DISTEMPER * 

COMPOUND 8s 
Keep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper 
Strangles, Influenza{j Coughs an 
Colds. Give to sick and those _ex- 
posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 


temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 
order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, large § 
$1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dept. 4,GOSHEN, IND. & 


Retained Afterbirth 


is removed cleanly and naturally 
without danger of infection, by 


the B-K way. A warm solution of 
B-K, funnel, small rubber hose, 
and pail, the entire equipment. 


Ask for our book telling how. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 
Dept. 101DB _ Madison, Wis. 


= 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 

er, Worms. Most for cost. 

Sy Two cans satisfactory for 

aie Heaves or money back. $1.25 

per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Cottonseed Meal Poisoning 


There seems to be a widespread 
prejudice against cottonseed meal as 
a feed for dairy cows and it possibly 
is based upon the established fact 
that this feeding material does con- 
tain a poisonous element and will 
certainly kill hogs when freely fed to 
them for an extended period. We 
have even heard it emphatically as- 
serted that the feeding of cottonseed 
meal to dairy cows is a cause of abor- 
tion; but we have no practical evi- 
dence that such is the case, unless 
the feed be made the almost entire 
ration of the pregnant animal. It is 
a feed that must be judiciously al- 
lowed else ill effects will certainly re- 
sult. It is a most valuable feed when 
properly used as a part of the ration 
along with plenty of silage, good 
roughage, and mixed ground grains, 
wheat bran, and linseed meal. Even 
horses and sheep may take some of 
it with impunity, but it is unsuitable 
for them in large amounts. In the 
southern states cottonseed meal and 
hulls often form the chief part of 
the concentrate ration for cattle and 
we have had no reports of abortion 
certainly being caused by it, unless 
the pregnant cows were actually poi- 
soned by it, and that is rare. 


Cottonseed meal, in judicious 
quantities, supplies much needed 
protein and helps to firm up butter 
which tends to be softened by 
too much linseed meal. We have 
found it a good preventive of undue 
looseness of the bowels when cows 
are turned on grass in spring; yet it 
will cause excessive looseness when 
excessively fed. Cattle seem to take 
up to 8 lbs. per day with impunity, 
provided they also receive silage or 
roots, ground grains and wheat bran, 
together with good roughage. It is 
least likely to cause ill effects when 
cattle are grazing green grass. Hogs 
are killed by it when heavily fed 
thereon for a period of 100 days and 
cattle so fed for that length of time 
tend to become sick, lame, and even 
paralyzed. In them, a sure symptom 
of cottonseed poisoning is formation 
of a blood-red ring around the pupil 


Soft 
Absorbent Texture —=3> 


Small ~ Bs x 
rounded £ 
endeasy / 

€ 
to insert Os 


the trouble. 


post paid. 


Dr. Naylor's 


MEDICATED TEAT DILATORS 


For the treatment of Spider, Obstructions, Hard Milkers, 
» Cut and Brused Teats, etc. 

: Made of an absorbent texture capable of carrying the 
/ Medicated Ointment into the teat canal to the seat of 
They heal the teat and keep it open. 


Three doz. Dilators, sterilized and packed in jar of 
Medicated Ointment, $1.00. Sold by dealers or mailed 


Manufactured by ; 


DR. H. W. NAYLOR, VETERINARIAN, MORRIS, N. Y. 


Ns rae ee eS 
Moore Bros. “Purpul” Medicated 
Wax Teat Dilators 


Thousands of cows are partially or totally reduced in value by 
neglect of minor teat troubles. Prevent this loss 


Use ‘‘Purpul’’ Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 
When to Use “Purpul’”’ Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 


After operating a cow’s teats. When teat is sore on end or inside. 
Spiders in teats. After removing small scabs on end of teat. Hard 
milking teats. Never allow a sore teat to heal or gum shut. 


waaicct “PURPUL” MEDICATED WAX TEAT DILATORS are sold by 


druggists and dealers catering to dairy interests or mailed direct, 
pestpaid, one dozen 25c; five dozen $1.00. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. H 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


of the eye. 
one-third of the concentrate ration 
for swine, it proves poisonous after 
an extended period of feeding. The 
poisonous element has been deter- 
mined as a yellow compound called 
gossypol. 

Considering the known poisonous 
properties of cottonseed meal, we 
wonder whether it might not be well 
to omit the feed from the ration of 
dairy cows that are known to react 
to the blood test for contagious abor- 
tion disease. It may well be done 
without, as the ration can otherwise 
be balanced, and it is barely possible 
that omission of the feed might les- 
sen the likelihood of abortion. Now 
that the effect of complete and in- 
complete rations for pregnant cows, 
and heifers while developing to a 
breeding age, is being determined by 
elaborate experiments at the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station and the 
effect of minerals in the ration is al- 
so being decided, it might be well to 
consider the possibility of certain 
feeds having an irritating effect and 
intensifying the tendency to abortion 
in affected or susceptible cows. We 
merely offer that as a suggestion and 
would also advise readers, experi- 
mentally, to omit cottonseed meal 
and hulls from the ration of pregnant 
cows, if the abortion disease has been 
prevalent in the herd. 


Anthrax 

Last summer I lost all of the calves I start- 
ed to raise but one. The veterinarian told me 
the trouble was anthrax and advised me to 
vaccinate them this year. Where can I get 
the medicine to do it with and how am I to do 
it? I know of some men that do their own 
vaccinating. 

West Valley, N. Y. O. H. F. 

As anthrax is a dangerous conta- 
gious disease and is communicable 
and fatal to man, an outbreak has to 
be handled by the state veterinarian 
or his deputy, along with the attend- 
ing veterinarian. Vaccination has 
also to be done by a qualified veter- 
inarian. It cannot be correctly or 
safely done by the owner, nor do we 
know of any firm handling biologics 
that would supply the layman with 
anthrax vaccine. However, westerr 
ranchmen sometimes do their own 
vaccinating against blackleg where 
a veterinarian is not available, but 
scarcely against anthrax. Apply to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for a bulletin re- 
garding anthrax and its control. 


Barren Heifer 
I have a 24-year-old registered Jersey heif- 
er that never came in heat to my knowledge. 
Can anything be done for her to correct the 
cause? 


Delavan, Ill. F.°E. S. 


If the heifer was twinned with a 
bull she was a “free martin” and con- 
genitally sterile. Otherwise she pos- 
sibly may come in heat if you have 
her ovaries massaged by a veterinari- 
an. Meanwhile douche the vagina 
two or three times a week with blood- 
warm (100 degrees F.), boiled water 
tinged light pink with potassium per- 
manganate. 


Sore Teats 

We have a new barn on this place which we 
are using for the first time this winter. It 
has cement floors all over. We have had con- 
siderable trouble with sore teats. They get 
sore on the ends (sometimes are sort of torn 
and bleed.) I have laid this to their stepping 
on their own teats. The teats will, in a day 
or two after this, get very hard to milk. 

Have you heard of any other cases like this? 
One of our neighbors has had some trouble. 
We never had this trouble before, but 
never had concrete floors in the cow stable 
before. I use all the straw under the 
cows that I can but this works out of 
course. Would plank on the concrete help 
matters any? 

Jonesboro, Ind. G.o2De 


Concrete floors are a common 
cause of mysterious subacute mastitis 
or garget. Cover the rear part of 
each stall with a mat or grating of 
wood which must then be kept clean. 
Cork brick makes a good cow stall 
floor, but cannot well be put in now. 
Cows with large teats and pendulous 


Even when made but 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All-Livestock and Poultry Hes 


Kills Lice, Mites and Flea 
- For Scratches, Wounds a 
common skin troubles, 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOK' 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes 


how to prevent diseases common to livestoc 


No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid: 
of fleas and to help prevent disease, 


No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prev 
common hog diseases. * 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete 


tions for the eonstruction of a concrete ho, 


No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods fo: 


ing sheep diseases. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get. rid of 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 0} 


Parke, Davis & C 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at all d 


g, no kicking or holding back ol} 
the mi Bi: 


Thousands of dairymen use Bag rade 


larly as their guardian of the udder and | 
For quickly healing sores, chaps, cuts, i1 
mation, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, etc. ,it 
no equal. In the most stubborn hurts the f} 
application starts quick relief. ei 
Bag Balm is sanitary, pleasant to use anc 
not taint the milk. Big 10-ounce can of 
wonderful penetrating ointment only 60 
feed dealers, general stores, druggists. 
have trouble getting Bag Balm we will 
by mail, postage paid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
Lyndonville, V 


" “MADE BY THE . | 
KOW — KARE PEOT 


swollen tissues, curbs, fil! 
dons, soreness from b 
strains. Stops spavin 1 


1-S free. Write for it tod 


4, Read this: “Horse had large 
\_just below knee, Now gone; has 
§=appeared. Horse goodas ever. Hay 

Absorbineforyearswithgreatsuce} 


ABSORB 


TRADE MARK REG.U,S. PAT, OFF 
ae Spri 


END CAKED B 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to 
with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves co 
stops soreness, softens tissues. Every : 
dairy farmer should keep it on hand 
for time ofneed. Send 75cfor 9 0z. box, 
prepaid—money back if not satis i 
Write for valuable FREE 
Veterinary Booklet 
ABORNOLABORATORY, 14 Jeff Street 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 


Mark your Calves 


Use the C, H. Dana system to m 
calves as soon as dropped. Identity 
ship prevents confusion and loss. Easily 
cheap and permanent. Send for free 
Also herd books, bull rings, and com 
of breeders’ supplies. Write for cata 


55 Main St, 


rs sometimes trample and in- 
the teats when stepping over a 
Wh sill or other obstacle. Tramp- 
lg, by other cows, may also occur 
jen the stalls are too narrow. Avoid 
*h causes. Milk with clean hands 
er cleansing the udder and teats. 
nen a teat becomes sore immerse 
twice daily, for 5 minutes, in hot 
jter containing all the boric acid 
jlwill dissolve and then apply a 2 per 
«it solution of mercurochrome. If 
‘g-get starts treat it as often advised 


j this department of the paper. 


. Lump Jaw 

fe have lump jaw in our herd and we 
Jild like to know how to rid the herd of it. 
Yat causes lump jaw and what is the best 
,r to prevent it? 

kyberg, Minn. J. J. 


Lump jaw is caused by the “ray 
figus”’ (actinomyces) which is car- 
d into the soft tissues of the 


., by the beards of barley or other 
giins or grass, or by sharp parts of 
age. The disease is not directly 
gitagious, nor is it hereditary. Af- 

‘ted cattle should, however, be 
yt isolated as pus from their dis- 
/rging sores may contaminate feed 
all, in time, tend to infect cattle. 

en not far advanced and when 


in 
4 bones are not badly involved, the 


ease is curable by operation and 
ijzrnal administration of potassium 
ide. A veterinarian should be em 
jyed to dissect out the diseased 


nss or slough it out with caustics. 


]3 average dose of potassium iodide 
} drams a day, given in water until 
eyes and nose start discharging. 
an this treatment should be dis- 

tinued, but resumed later if need- 
a Apply to the U. S. Department 


9 Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
#) a bulletin on the disease. 


oF 

t White Scours 

| had a great deal of trouble with my 
ig calves having scours, last year, and 
n it is starting this year as my cows 
fyhen. They seem to get it when they are 
fii 4 days to a week old. Their bowel 
mement seems to be a light cream color and 
hia strong, peculiar odor. I cleaned up 
ey ything in the calf pen last spring and 
by yed it with strong sheep dip, but it 
“1s to have come back again. 

‘inona, Minn. E L. 


y 


There is no certain me- 
mal remedy but the disease may 


tary calving pen and similar calf 
»}. At birth saturate the stump of 
th calf’s navel with a two per cent 
(ition of mercurochrome or with 


it daily until the cord has entirely 
ed. Do not let the calf nurse its 
a but feed it the milk of a cow 
t has been giving milk for some 
e. If constipation troubles, give 
tor oil in milk. As soon after 
wh as possible also have each calf 
unized with a biologic antagonis- 
to the disease. Consult your vet- 
eiiarian about that treatment. 


Milk Fever 
_| there any known way to prevent milk 
fer? Is a cow apt to have it when fresh- 
‘@ after she once had it? I have been 
‘So and also to shut them up for 10 days 
Wo Weeks and not feed very heavy before 
ceing. 
_|tise, Idaho. Kos kee Ty. 
‘ ne attack of milk fever makes a 
subject to another attack when 
_ calves. To prevent the attack 
off the milk secretion at least 6 
‘ks before calving and reduce rich 
i. Keep the bowels active, en- 
te daily outdoor exercise, and let 
calf nurse for a week, from birth. 
‘Ss also well to give a susceptible 
, 5 grains'-of potassium iodide 
Y in her drinking water during 
non-milking period before calv- 
ui Boer the stable well ventilated 
— cool, 


‘ee ¢ 
~ 
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How Europe Farms 
(Continued from page 370) 
they have reached the proper size for 


market. They grow fast under their 
intensive pen feeding. 


The Boers are well-to-do people 
and thrifty people. They do not own 
a motor car, but nearly every mem- 
ber of the family has a bicycle, the al- 
most universal mode of transport in 
Holland. “Mrs. Boer was not at home 
the day of my visit, which I regret- 
ted, as I suspect she is a very impor- 
tant personage in the partnership. 
Besides being an expert cheesemak- 
er, she is an expert housewife. The 
large house is a model of neatness. In 
the wintertime the cattle are kept 
in the house. Now, in the summer- 
time, these quarters are scrupulously 
clean and are used as storage space 
for cheese. There is good furniture in 
the house; and there are good pic- 
tures, too. Also, there are electric 
lights throughout the farm buildings. 

After a tour about the farm Mr. 
Boer invited us to the sitting room 
where we were served tea and cigars. 
Tea is bad enough, but in Holland it 
is worse. The cigars, however, made 
up for the tea. Cigars in Holland are 
uniformly good and always inexpen. 
sive. 

I was anxious to get some figures 
on the business side of this farm. The 
value of the real estate is just about 
$45,000. The value of the live stock 
and other equipment is about $15,000. 
This means a total value of $60,000 
for the business. Please remember 
that this farm is of about average 
size and average value for this re- 
gion. In the year 1924, which was 
rather more profitable than the aver- 
age year for this farm, there was a 
farm income of $38,600. This figure 
represents the difference between the 
total income and expenses. This does 
not sound so bad—but wait. Interest 
at 5 per cent on a $60,000 investment 
is $3,000. In other words, if Mr. 
Boer charged himself with this item, 
he would have but $600 left which 
would represent the earnings of him- 
self and his wife for the entire year. 
An American business farmer would 
say that the value of the inven- 
tory was too high for this kind of a 
farm. Let us look at this matter 
from a different angle. The rental 
value of this farm is nearly $30 an 
acre for the land and buildings. This 
may seem very high for dairy farm- 
ing, but when you consider the land 
worth $650 an acre you may readily 
see that the percentage returns of the 
landlord is only about 4% per cent; 
and after he has paid taxes and pro- 
vided for repairs and upkeep, the in- 
vestment may net him from 2% to 3 
per cent. 

Why is it, then, that the land own- 
er is satisfied with so low a return; 
which is another way of asking why 
land is so high in value! The Dutch 
farmer knows no investment more 
safe, more stable, or more satisfying 
than land. He has with him the ex. 
ample of friends who have lost heavi- 
ly in securities investment, especially 
in the bonds and currency. of Ger- 
many. He is taking no more chances 
on “scraps of paper.” Furthermore, 
the opinion was expressed to me by a 
Dutchman of broad experience that 
Holland, which contains about seven 
million people, has about one million 
more people than it needs for its best 
economic and social interests. This 
excess population means land values 
that are too high and wages that are 
too low. It will probably be many 
years before conditions in our own 
country will even approach those of 
Holland today. 


Uncle Ab says a skillful workman 
doesn’t like to wear gloves. 


Keeping Cows 
in milking trim 


YOUR cows may be of the best dairy type, you may be 
giving them good feed, the best of care—but unless 
you keep them in milking trim they will not give you 
maximum milk production, 


Heavy milk production depends upon four all- 
important factors: Health, Appetite, Digestion and 
Elimination. 

Regardless of the goodness of her feed, unless your 
cow's system is kept in a healthy, vigorous condition, 
every organ functioning properly, so that she can 
assimilate and get the good of her ration, she cannot 
give you the extra pounds of milk which add so ma- 
terially to your profits and may mean the difference 
between debit and credit on her page in your dairy 
ledger. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic puts 
—and keeps—cows in milking trim 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is exactly what a cow 
needs to give her that measure of health which enables 
her to give the maximum returns for her feed—to keep 
her at the top of milk production. 


It contains nux vomica, that finest of all nerve 
tonics, the dairyman’s favorite remedy. Its bitter tonics 
give cows good appetite and good digestion. It con- 
tains diuretics to keep the kidneys active and laxatives 
to regulate the bowels—to give cows good climination. 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic provides the correct 
proportion of those valuable minerals, calcium car- 
bonate, calcium phosphate and potassium iodide, lack- 
ing in the feed, which are so necessary in reproduction, 
for body maintenance and for milk production. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic promotes the 
natural, healthy functioning of every organ of the 
cow's body and maintains the proper normal balance 
between what she takes into her system and what she 
gives out. 


One cow owner’s experience 


After a recent verified test conducted among a highs 
grade dairy herd, in which cows given Dr. Hess 
- Improved Stock Tonic showed an increase of more than 
nine gallons per month per cow over a like period of 
time with same feed and care when they were not given 
it, the dairyman said: 


“I would continue to feed Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic, re- 
gardless of the gain, because my cows show a decided improve- 
ment in health, appetite, general condition, and J am assured 
that the continued use of it will avoid any milk slump and will 
keep my cows up to the top of milk production for the entire 
milking period.” 


Try it on this unconditional guarantee 


Go to your dealer and get sufficient Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic to last your cows 30 days. Feed according 
to directions, give it a fair trial. At the end of 30 
days, if you have not seen a satisfactory increase in 
the milk flow, better appetite and better condition of 
your cows; if there is any question in your mind as to 
whether the Tonic has paid you and paid you well, re- 
turn the empty containers to your dealer. He will 
refund your money or cancel the charge, We reim- 
burse him. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved 
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When~ 


Linseed Meal con- 
stitutes as high as 
33% of the grain 
rations used by suc- 
cessful feeders, dairy- 
men and breeders— 


When these same men 
tell you that Linseed 
Meal pays as high as 
100% there must be 
some reason for it. 


Let others tell you 

how and why in our 

three books:— 

“How To Speed Farm Stock To 
Market” 


(By marketing specialists) 


“Dollars and Cents Results” 
«By practical feeders and breeders) 


“How To Make Money Feeding 
Linseed Meal” 


(By Prof. F. B. Morrison, Director of 
the Wisconsin Exp. Station) 


Get any or all of these books by 
writing our Dept. T-4. 


LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


fini 


PAYS AS HIGH 
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B 
—shows a good f AX 
profic when added to rations for 
dairy cows. Helps raise calves 
4 economically. 


° —hastens prime market condition « 
for beef and shows a good profit op 
MEAL the investment. _ 


—pays good profits when added 
to rations for fattening lambs and 
for maintenance rations for breeds 


—proved worth $85.00 per ton 


fot feec'ng value in recent experi 
“ments, saved month’s time in se- 

i MEAL turing Aarketweight of 200 unds 
and solved fall’ pig problem by give 

Tiyy x « grounds daily gain without 


aauurage, 


AS 100% PROFIT 


{X oon Concrete 


Write today for free gift, low-price 

offer on the old reliable KWIK- MIX 
curved-blade mixer on skids. Batch-a- 

y minute, perfect mix, assuring everlast- 
ing, hard-as-rock construction. 


KWIK-MIX 


Hand or motor power, 
pays for itself ina single job 
making floors, fence posts, 
grain bins, water troughs, silos, 
etc. Make money working for 
neighbors. Write your address 
on edge of this page, tear out 
and mail to us for free offer. J 


Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 
1014 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW IMPROVED JENSEN ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIN HALTER 


No loose Bulls or horses. Holds 
A Universal snap no ani- ’"EmAll 
mal can open or break. 4 
Chain stakeout, lead chain 
with snap, extra quality 
bull rings, snaps, calf 
trainer. Bor more infor- 
mation write. Chain hait- 
ers, fits all size bulls. On 
15 days trial, money back 
if not satisfied, PRICE 
6.50. Shipped prepaid 
. S. A. where nodealer. 


(Cut this ad out) 
P. W. JENSEN & SON 
Princeton, Dept. H, Minnesota 


Ensilage Seed Corn 
WONDERFULLY HIGH PRODUCING 
ALBERMARLE PROLIFIC ENSILAGE 

SEED CORN FOR SALE—Stalks 12 to 
18 feet tall, well bladed, 2 to 7 ears of 
corn to the stalk; 12 to 20 tons of en- 
silage to the acre. High germination 
test. Prices on request. 


E. L. GOSS, SOMERSET, VIRGINIA 


SEED CORN 


Wing’s Improved White Cap still holds OhioState 
“record for preatest ield, Other varieties also, 
“Highest quality Field Seeds. Moderate prices. Write 
Chas. 8. Wing Seed Co., Dept.321 , Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Crops exceed expectations 


Surron’s Pedigree Mangels are the heaviest 
cropping mangels known and also possess the 


highest percentage of dry matter. They have 
been bred for over 70 years for heavy produc- 
tion and practically every seed germinates. Hun- 
dreds of farmers and cattle breeders feed Sut- 
ton’s Pedigree Mangels daily and are getting 
amazing results as well as saving money. 

A dairy farmer of Johnstown, Pa., writes: 
“We planted the Long Reds and got an out- 
standing crop of 15 tens toa half acre. The crop 
so exceeded our expectations that we carefully 
weighed the product and measured the ground.’’ 

You can do as well. Write for illustrated 
catalog containing full cultural directions and 
valuable data on cattle feeding. Address 


H. P. WINTER & CoO., Inc. 
Room 405 64 Wall Street, New York City 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it's clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench’and an hour's time needed. Nothing 
to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee --low .in price. Sold by 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” book describ- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 


St. Paul Ave., Waukeshs, Wisceasin 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


Sell Your Surplus Cows, Poultry and Other Live Stock with an 


Ad on Our Special Opportunities Page 


e 


convenient for the grandchildren to 
become active in the affairs of the 
company both as to labor and finance, 
no one is urged beyond reason to 
do so. 

A modern clay block building 
houses the equipment for manufac- 
turing butter and pork products, 
these being the chief products sold. 
The cream for making the butter is 
all produced on the farm from a herd 
of 60 pure-bred Jersey cows. Nearly 
all the hogs for the pork products 
are purchased, preference being given 
exclusively to Hampshires. The lead- 
er in the pork products is ‘“Bailey’s 
Pure Pork Sausage” put up in cartons 
of convenient weight for direct con- 
sumer trade. Scrapple is also a 
specialty and this is likewise market- 
ed in cartons. Besides these are 
hams and bacon cured country style. 
Much cottage cheese is made and 
marketed in pint cartons. Butter- 
milk is also delivered fresh to con- 
sumers. Eggs from the farm flock 
are marketed as “Bailey’s Best’’ in 
carton containers. Some dressed 
poultry is sold and when it leaves the 
farm it is ready for the housewife to 
put directly into the cooking utensil 
to be used. Fresh vegetables in sea- 
son go along with the trucks to 
Wheeling, West Virginia, where the 
products are marketed. 

The dairy barn housing 50 cows is 
a model in lighting and cleanliness. 
It is unique in labor saving equip- 
ment. Of particular interest is the 
way in which the manure is removed 
from behind the cows and later from 
the barn. Instead of the ordinary 
gutter for receiving the manure a 
wider and deeper trench was made 
and this covered with heavy iron bar 
grating which is on a level with the 
barn floor. No bedding is used and 
the manure goes through the grating 
into the trench. These trenches, one 
behind each row of cows, run to the 
end of the barn where the manure is 
scraped out into a spreader by elec- 
trie power and mechanical device. 
These trenches are not scraped out 


every day but only as the accumula- 


tions fill them. Thus the manure is 
not touched with fork or shovel from 
the time it is produced until it is 
spread on the field. With the manure 
taken care of in this manner, with 
the feeding being done from carriers, 
and with a milking machine, 2 men 
feed and milk 50 cows in about 1% 


~The LP? Bailey Company 


~ (Continued from page 371) 


_versity. 


ms 


‘Apri 


hours and do it easily and as 
it can possibly be done. _ 
All of the concentrates 
cows are stored and mixed oy 
and the mixture is delivered 
feed carrier down a spout by 
None of the silage is carried 
to any of the cows whether 
in the old barn or in the new 
The milk from each cow is 
and recorded for each milkin 
herd is in a cow testing assoc 
No feed is wasted on low pro¢ 
Some official testing is also 
In the factory where butt 
meat products are made 
equipment is used. This inel 
refrigerating plant. Thus lz 
used efficiently and the quality 
products effectively controlled, 
From this little farm 
truck makes trips 4 times a 
Wheeling. The day we we 
the load included the follo 
ucts: butter, cottage chees 
milk, bacon, hams, fresh e 
toes, sweet corn, and apples. 
winter season sausage and s 
take the place of the vegetable 
Mr. Bailey served 5 yea 
member of the Ohio State B 
Agriculture and was president 
body one year. After he 
years old he spent 3 mo 
winter for 6 years doing 
extension work for Ohio Sta 


The hand of death has ent 
Bailey home but twice in 56 
the wives of two sons having 
nied the priceless privilege of r 
ing longer in their homes. ( 
direct descendants of Mr. anc 
Bailey, including six child 
grandchildren, and 3 great gr, 
dren, none has died. This 
markable achievement. 4 

Good fortune smiled on Bi 
County when this native Quake 
ple chose to stay in the county 
they were born and reared. W 
told something of the materi 
gold dug out by them and son 
about the splendid family rear 
there is something more to 
is best told in the language 
who is a citizen of that coun 
in answering the question, “H 
is L. P. Bailey worth?” said 
know how much he is wort 
know he has been worth a milli 
lars to Belmont County.” What 
er tribute could one give a 
countryman? ; 


A Severe Winter on Clover 
Seedings 
(Continued from page 370) 
previously described, as it will not be 
necessary to carry on so much culti- 
vation. 

Where beans are broadcasted, the 
weeds must be kept down, otherwise 
the beans will not grow. more than 
half their ordinary height and the hay 
would be filled with all kinds of weed 
growth. This can be readily done by 
using fine tooth harrow on the soy 
bean field. Beans should be dragged 
in the afternoon of a warm day and 
the drag should be run crosswise of 
the way the beans were planted. This 
is the best method of killing weeds 
and if this practice is continued three 
or four times, the field will be prac- 
tically clean of weeds and one will 
have a nice level field of soy beans 
that should give him from two to 
three tons of good soy bean hay pe 
acre. 

If our dairy farmers have not as 
yet tried soy beans and do not find 


a good stand of clover this 
better give the soy beans a tri 
surely will never regret it. — 


Hay Rope Cart 


Hoarp’s DaryMAn:—A te 
always hitched to a two-whee 
and the hay rope hooked o 
stead of fastening the double 
the rope by a clevis on t 
Meinke farm in Clinton Cou} 
Iowa. This put the pull do 
and the driver rode the cart. 

The cart was made out 
wheels of an old corn planter n 
ed on an axle. The axle was 
to a heavy cross-piece and a 
fastened to this and braced. — 
er seat was bolted on this trt 
ring in the end of the hay } 
slipped over a large hook in the 1 
dle of the cart crosspiece. 

The-ring was slipped over t 
and; the hay pulled up and. 
barn. Then the ring was lift 
the hook and the team turned 
and driven in place for the nex! 
and the ring hooked on again 

Iowa. A. M. Wi ET 


(Continued from page 368) 


x part of the year (and, there- 
sorer than it should be) or else 
st be broken up. But, if indus- 
+1 decentralization takes place on 
Jide scale, countless farmers’ fam- 
ll have the choice of a variety 


size the full measure of their earn- 
apacity without disrupting home 


fr and quite different way. 

“Dlectric superpower systems are 
41 to industrial decentralization. 
Whout these systems, industries 
/ not spread out into the country, 
eirdless of advantages to be se- 
ud by doing so, but will remain in 
gested centers. But wherever 
srpower systems are well devel- 
yi, power can be secured almost 
where, and decentralization is 
ii free to take place. Hence, as 
rpower systems grow, small fac- 
i multiply in the rural dis- 


the chief obstacle to the 


yf bringing electric service to 
It usually does not pay to tap 
-tension line and build a low. 
jion line to take care of the rela- 
ily small demand of a few scat- 
d farms, but it frequently does 
do these things to serve an in- 
, and, when once a service con- 
jon is made and a line is built, 
“hboring farms can then be sup- 
d with electric power at a reason- 
» cost. Hence, as small factories 
tiply in the rural districts, more 
more farms will be electrified. 
No one questions the great value 
lectric power to the farmer. Give 
‘farmer electric power at a rea- 
c ible cost, and he can immediately 
«ave himself and his family of a 
i 'e portion of their burden of labor, 
e his costs, make his profits 
certain, and, what is of equal 
ance, raise his standard of liv- 
‘ a level corresponding to that 
{the city dweller, which will im- 
ve the morale of his family, help 
keep his children at home, and 
it more easy for him to secure 
t labor when he needs it. 
sum up the decentralization 
| aed will enable the farmer to 
u len the earning capacity of his 
c ily, increase the business value of 
farm, and make his home more at- 
tive. It appears, indeed, to be 
et promising, if not the only 
stical, influence that will bring ag- 
ture back into step with other 
\erican industries and_ restore 
1sperity to it. If this can be done, 
twill mean the elimination of dis- 
e 
\ sent and radicalism from a large 
influential proportion of our pop- 
in, thereby greatly strengthen- 
e political and economic struc- 
the country.” 
. BOULTINGHOUSE & SONS 
UCTIONEERS. 150 Dairy Cow Sales in 
ding Dairy Cow Auctioneers in 
_ Write or wire for dates." 
ILLINOIS 


writing advertisers 
Dairyman. 


please mention 


ification of our farms is the high | 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 


Two boars, one a yearling and one two-year- 
old, both large, rugged, good type and sire of 
some fine litters here. Now booking orders 
for April pigs for delivery at nine weeks of 
age. Price, boars $12.00, sows $15,00, non- 
related pairs $25.00, trios $35.00. 


LONE PINE FARM, 
F. J. Wolverson, Mer., ANGUS, WIS. 


Read the other Live Stock ads 
on pages 415 and 419, so placed 
because too late to classify. 


Efficient! 


?, 
x 


°, 


O 2 


The Jersey “makes good” in 
every state under the greatest 
variety of conditions. She is a 
true friend of the dairyman for 
she sticks to her job and does it 
efficiently. 

Information or assistance in 
locating suitable cattle will be 


gladly furnished without cost 
to you. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 
324 West 23d St... NEW YORK 


oe 


Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You’ll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 


bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield 


Massachusetts 


Bred Heifers and 


*, 
oy 


RAVINE FARM 


Breeders of . 


PURE BRED JERSEY CATTLE 


PRAIRIE VIEW, ILLINOIS 
Established 1913 


.¢) 


ete 


+, 


JERSEY HEIFERS 
University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at 
No 


Hillsboro, Wis. 


very reasonable prices. U, 8S. Accredited herd. 
abortion. 


AMBERG FARM, 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


Jersey Bull Calves 


fre offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 


7 ame 


of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 Ibs. 
orfa for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
jing’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs. 
4s Jr, four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


BELSWOOD JERSEYS 


First Annual Sale 


MAY 24, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


A sale of high producing cows, good 
heifers and a few first class bulls. 


A. F. BLOCK, Prop., R. 5, Waukesha, Wis. 


SYBILS and MAJESTYS 


Bull—dropped March 6, 1926, solid color, 
straight and right. Ready for service. Sire— 
a grandson of Sybil’s Gamboge with R. M. 
dam. Dam—a granddaughter of Golden Maj- 
esty. She with C. T. A. record of 493.9 Ibs. 
fat. Price $175 F. O. B. Lake Geneva. 
CEYLON COURT FARM, 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 
Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
JERSEYS FOR SALE 


YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


| BROWN SWISS 


0-0-0 0-00-00 0 END O-D-C-CED-O-eOSS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


—— 


AYRSHIRES 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our ttvo-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has § A. R. daughters. 


WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


AYRCROFT FARM 


is offering some good bargains in Ayrshires. 
Write for what you want. Herd Federal 
Accredited. 


B. B. SIMMONS & SONS, PEWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Spring Valley : 
AYRSHIRES | 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 


A. R. cows. Write us today. 
L. S. CLOUGH, Owner | 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA 
wo we 


PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie ef Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Herd under Federal Supervision. 
SYCAMORE FARMS,  Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Penshurst Ayrshires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixth aceredited abortion 
free. Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,036 lbs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 
38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,906 lbs 
milk, 440.72 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 lbs. milk, 462 Ibs. fat and 
three R. of H. reeords averaging 11,642 Ibs. milk, 
450 Ibs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


South Farm Ayrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 
Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 
AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
ealf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 


ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 
offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 3 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most of them are by Aldebaran 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 15,700 Ibs. 
milk as a junior 38-year-old. Priced to sell. 
Herd under federal supervision, Write or 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E.J.Nelson, Mgr., Racine, Wis. 


Like Peas 


ta Lhe OCHeE, aan nee 


high Producers... ... 


om 
Cy are 


bigger profits 


Qre the Qyrshites in a Herd 
Q1uII just alike from one end of the row 
Ond the records of dozens of 

herds with every Cow on test prove 

that Qyrshires are uniformly Y 


YS g 


My 
oF 


YK 
Ye 


Est a start with Qyrshires. 


‘izst Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 
Et GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


ry from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. 


a 


m breeding cattle that 
are even in type and 
production) 7.) 5-4 


OAyrshire Breeders 


Py 


=~ 


‘Assn. LOCenter St, Brandon, Vermont 


BS 


Ny 


individual. Sire—Cherub’s Royal Leader of Shorewood (senior herd sire) whose dam, Pearl of 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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The First Annual Bale of 


FOREMOST GUERNSEYS 


cAt EMMADINE FARM 


MAY 9, HOPEWELL JCT., N. Y. 
54 HEAD 


that typify our motto: “Our 
show cows are producers 
—our producers are show 
cows,”’ 


will be offered 


cA fair sample of the 
MAY ROYAL’S BELL BUOY 
7 bulls to be sold No. 21 in the sale. Born Sept. 25, 1926. 


A promising son of Mixter May Royal 


FOREMOST’S REAR ADMIRAL 
No. 2 in the sale. A splendid calf born 
June 23, 1926. He is sired by Foremost 


and is from Hope of Branford 98615 and from Bell Buoy’s Violet of City View 
A. R., 11,127 lbs. milk, 585 Ibs. fat in 77018 A. R., 15,648 Ibs. milk, 826 lbs. fat 
Class EE, in Class A. 


Half of the Offering Our Own Breeding 


Five daughters, seven granddaughters, and two sons of that Pre-eminent Sire, Foremost, 
will be sold. This great bull already has 40 A. R. daughters with more now on test. We 
have shown his get-of-sire at sixteen fairs where they have won eleven firsts and five seconds. 
There will also be a son and five daughters of the grand champion, Shorewood Resolute. 
Most of these entries bred at Emmadine Farm are young animals. 


Some Excellent Foundation Cows Included _ . 
We are also selling some females selected as.foundation stock,—females that are healthy, 
first class producers and reproducers, including good record daughters of such sires as 
Langwater Holliston, Langwater Steadfast, Langwater Eastern King, Maxim of Linda Vis- 
ta and Jardiniere’s Masher. There are 8 imported females,—cows; a yearling heifer, bred; 
and two heifer calves. 


We have selected this offering on the basis of Production, Type and Reproducing ability as 
well as breeding. Every animal tuberculin tested from a federal accredited herd and nega- 
tive to the blood test for abortion. 


The catalog tells the story. It will be sent only on request to 


EMMADINE FAR Hopewell Jct., N. Y. 


Sale under the management of the Herrick Merryman Sales Co. 
LOUIS MERRYMAN AND GEO. BAIN IN THE BOX 


J. C. PENNEY, Owner 
JIMMY DODGE, Manager 


Ee 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY HERD 
Offered At Private Sale ! 


Having decided to sell Oakwood Farms in small tracts, I am offering 
for sale my entire herd of Pure-bred Guernseys which was started in 
1910 with three Foundation Cows purchased from W. W. Marsh of 
Waterloo, Iowa. My herd consists of 45 head of females and 10 males, 
mostly young, and in splendid condition. 


My last two Herd Bulls were sons of Prince Cherub and Eminent of 
Sarnia. If interested in purchase of one or more Guernseys from a clean 
herd, it will pay you to write me for list with full description and prices. 


The herd is accredited. 
L. S. MEYER Route 8, Springfield, Missouri 
MA oH FAR GU NS ) out of 78 championships have 

been awarded to cattle from this 
farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


ring records indicate Cherub blood 
| MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 


as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
BUY LADYSMITH CHERUB BLOOD 


vise you about your next sire. 
Shorewood Farm offers the bull, SHOREWOOD HERO, a double grandson of Ladysmith’s 
Cherub whose 19 A. R. daughters average 600 Ibs. fat. Dropped April, 1926, solid fawn, good 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM SIRES. 


Anton’s King Confidence 43517 A. R. 


(Famous for production, good in- 
dividuality and excellent udders.) 
Sire: Anton’s May King 27387 A. R. 
Dam: Ma Chere Confidence 55851 
A. R. 15,802 Ibs. milk, 764 Ibs. fat 
jr. 4-year-old. 10,190 Ibs. milk, 511 
Ibs. fat, jr. 2-year-old. 


Mixter Claimant 100143 


(Born April 20, 1924. Production 
and individuality back of him. Big 
and plenty of scale. Real udders, 
good individuality and consistent 
production.) : 
Sire: Langwater Mixter 69871. 
Dam: Yeoman’s Mixter Fragrance 
9421 A. R. 17,6983 lbs. milk, 761 
lbs. fat A. ; 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 


We have young bull calves for sale. 


yA TT 


Be Careful When You Buy.A Sire 


Our blood lines are proving themselves in many parts of the U. S. They bring b 
ter udders, straighter backs and deeper bodies and production. 
fundamental factors it is well to remember that YOUR NEIGHBORS WILL BE IN. 
TERESTED IN YOUR BULL CALVES IF YOU ARE USING A SON OF T 


Our Sires Are: 


l D The oldest was born June 22, 1926. It wil 
pay you to buy the sire you will need next winter right now. : 


HERD FEDERAL ACCREDITED! 


ihe 


PENNCREST FAR] 


ACCREDITED HERD 36876 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 


Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, py 
by authorities as the best son, individually, o 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of y 
have invariably topped the sales of major inj 
Near descendants of this -great sire are 
harder to secure, and in the near future will ph} 
uable acquisitions. Breeders desiring the best tf 
in this blood will do well to investigate, as yi 
offering stock at the right price. Address inqui 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA), 


rn 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YO 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 = 
WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST 
Lines—May Rose through King of the 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. recor 
to 800 lbs. fat. 
WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 

22 So. 32nd St.,, Philadelphia,> 


PRODUCTION BULLS.-- 


When they sire daughters which pr | 
A TON OF MILK A MONTH 


Brookmead’s Banner, sold as a yi 
(Sight Unseen) for a reasonable pri 
sire of Silverwood’s Diana: — 
December, 1925—2,158 Ibs. 
January, 1926—2,187 lbs. Milk—ON 
Our present sales list carries equally gi 


FOUNDATION GUERN 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwa 
rior from a. good record May Rose 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few 
class registered cows and heifers as wes 
some excellent young bulls. 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Thorn 


2s 


700 lbs. of fat. 
list to R 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERN 
Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose bree! 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also g| 
females. Visit us or write. . 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WI 


BULLS 6to10 


From A. 


Prices to Suit the Present Tit 


They are sons of Anton’s King C 
and. King B. from dams with recd 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good } 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sai 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


Aside from th 


Bonanza of KP 62519 AR” 


(Sire of big, milky heifers. Good 
top lines and square, well attached . 
udders.) 

Sire: Anton’s King Cecil A. R. 
Dam: Beauty of K. P. 48654 A. R. 
12,401 lbs. milk, 622 Ibs. fat, 3-— 
year-old. 


King Harvester of Prospect 102549 


(Born March 8, 1924. A son of 
Bonanza and out of the best cow 
we ever owned or bred—a daugh- 
ter of A. K. C. 

Sire: Bonanza of K. P. 62518 A. R. 
Dam: Anton’s Guernsey Girl of 
Prospect 187387 A. R. 9,978 Ibs. 
milk, 471 Ibs. fat in GG. Regular 
herd care and feed—milked twice a 
day. p 


Pomeroy, has 777 lbs. fat in AA., full sister to Pearl’s Dot, 965 Ibs. fat AA. lLeader’s first 
three ughters on test are doing exceptionally well. Dam—Cherub’s Procris of Shorewood, 
undefeated 2-year-old and grand champion at 3 large shows, 1925. A. R. record 10,500 lbs. milk, 
640 Ibs. fat Class G. while on show circuit. Her dam, Ma Chere Procris, National grand 
champion 1921, A. R. record 17,900 lbs. milk, 831 lbs. fat, Class A. A. wonderful combination 
of Ladysmith Cherub, May Rose and Jardinere Masher blood. Write for pedigree and price. 

SHOREWOOD FARM, CRYSTAL BAY, MINNESOTA 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 


UT UTATUTTTUTLTLT UTIL ALLL LU UUM L UCU UTU ATUL OUR UVUTUNUUAMIT UOTE TUPLE 


Watch Our Special Opportunities Page for Real Farmers’ 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS 


Ba 


at Loma Farms has purchased the 
tire Bay Cliffs Herd, formerly at Bay 
\ffs, Mich. We are carrying on the 
me breeding operations. 

‘landing back of the animals we sell 
a fundamental policy with us. 


LOMA FARMS 


q W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mor. 
‘/ARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


*ROVINCE LINE FARM 


JLL CALVES from 2 months to year 
|. Sired by our great bull, Langwa- 
+ Bravery and from high producing 
R. dams. Pedigrees and prices fur- 
shed on application. 


|W. MILLER, Owner, Box 73, PRINCETON, N. J. 


\DISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


te offering at attractive prices a few 
pulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
LIST 91632. whose get was awarded 
‘yrize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
/ason of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
/UTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
iiss AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. . 

E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 

Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


of Any Age For Sale 


‘wukesha County you have an opportunity 
gst what you want from 250 tuberculin 
herds owned by members of the oldest 
ur breeders’ association in America. Our 
service, and prices will suit you. Write 


ae. 

(ESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 

E‘OX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
h records exceeding 500 Ibs. Prices 


| 
J particulars on request. Address 


‘0 several young bull calves. Dams 


OR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
| EDWIN EVANS, 


| GUERNSEY BULL 
|SERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, _ Delavan, Wis. 


suernseys For Sale 


5 for sale here in Manitowoc County 
Zl 


very good calf club heifers, and ser- 
le and younger bulls as well as first 
cows and heifers. Write us today or 
lirect to Manitowoc and make your se- 


s 
ANITOWOC COUNTY GUERNSEY 

| BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

4. Gilbertson, Sec., Manitowoc, Wis. 


oringers and Fresh Cows 


STEINS and GUERNSEYS 


(OME and make your own choice 
fom a wide selection or wire or 
| write for prices. 


CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 


as CALVES 
: 
a 
| 


-born 5-30-26, light fawn and white, 
T dam. 


-born 6-28-26, fawn and white, dam 553 
3. fat class A 

bull calves at farmers’ prices F. O. B. 
(). Herd Federal Accredited and free of 
on. 


NDALE FARM, Athens, Wisconsin 


\egistered Females 


Fcidation females are offered at very 
feonable prices. If you want a few 
Bo heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 

(day. Our cows have A. R. records up 
to 33.80 Ibs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


Gl. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


ERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


r ds of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
er) 0 _ to select from. Prices are right. 


LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
+ Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


_-_--_—_ SS 

YND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 

* prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 

(iso GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
cS) 


DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


1 guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


SIL ows Shee ee ea ee 8 i I i ee a At Sr ee a et en ee a 
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Pure Bred Guernseys 
PUBLIC SALE 


Fond du Lac, Wis., April 28 


TWENTY BULLS --- The Pick of the BRANT The Entire Herd of Edgar P. Sawyer 
RANCHO HERD, Owensmouth, Cal. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

all from A. R. cows with records up to 889.5 Ibs. This is Federal Accredited Herd No. 2923 and 
fat. Many of them sired by sons or out of the the lot consists of the TWO HERD BULLS and 
daughters of great bull Brookmead’s Whiteface. 29 VERY CHOICE FEMALES. 
Breeders of the middle west have for years been The foundation cows have records as follows: 
hoping to have an opportunity to buy bulls from Pergne’s Mahell Dorothy $76.41. A. A 
Brant Rancho, but express rates have been pro- Pergue’s Harmante 559.06 C i iy aks 
hibitive. Now you can buy these bulls right at Wel ote Waldone 538.78 G. G 
home, and see them before you buy them. Pergue’s Easter Lass 384.32 G. 
Brant Rancho herd is Federal Accredited No. These cows and their fend 

: ; A progeny sire the great 
96073 and is the largest herd in. America. Most pulls, Admiration of Edgemoor A. R. aL aati dam, 
of the bulls are ready for service and are sold Donnington Goldie 5th, won first at National 
guaranteed breeders. Dairy Show and had a record of 796.52 E., and 
Inquiries that have come in the past few months Royal of Maple Hill out of Lady’s Girl of Maple 
indicate that many middle west breeders are Hill 738.21 B. 
looking for bulls to head pure-bred herds, and This latter bull Mr. Sawyer paid $2,500 for. in 


this is your chance. 1920 National Sale and he is in the sale. 


FOURTEEN COWS and ONE BRED HEIFER all bred by and the property of A. H. 
Hinman, Allenville, Wis., all the sound cows in his herd and a useful lot of cattle. The 
foundation of the herd was A. R. cows but no testing has been done recently. 

Herd free of disease and will be T. B. tested just before sale. 


If you want to buy good Guernseys worth the money, send for catalog and attend sale 


CHARLES L. HILL & SON, Sale Managers ROSENDALE, WISCONSIN 
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QUALITY GUERNSEYS — AT AUCTION 


Trenton Interstate Fair Grounds — TRENTON, N. J. 


NATIONAL GUERNSEY SALE 


SSS EEE 


MAY 12 — 75 He d of the breed’s choicest specimens—beautiful individuals, large 

a producers of proven blood lines, 9 bulls from cows whose type, 
production and breeding justify the admission of their sons to this select company. 50 matrons seleeted for 
their individuality, breeding and proven production, two with records of over 900 lbs. fat, four class lead- 
ers, many prize winners at large shows. 16 heifers from proven ancestry including the daughter of the first 
cow in Class C and GG. 


Coventry - Dunwalke | Highlands Dispersal 
Florham - Rockingham W. H. Gratwick, Prop. 


MAY 13—65 Head £37°7!5| JUNE 2—50 Ne Plus Ultra 


from these well known herds with an idea of making 


; An unequalled opportuni 
this sale a permanent event. Federal accredited. Guernseys to a ssaarrye f F nadigi ee. 


Negative to the agglutination test for contagious || als carrying a large percentage of the blood of this 
abortion. famous sire. 


For Catalogs of above sales, write 


The Herrick-Merryman Sales Co., - - Sparks, Maryland 


aE eS ee 


RIVERVIEW. GUERNSEY FARMS OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 
150 hi  B. : d dh d Ss. OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGIN Ny 
or aon Sah arin tard notes. Prices erinablons Satis. FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Tees 


five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 


: VIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) Lloyd L.Dewey, _MUKWONAGO, WIS. | OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK'WONAGO, WIS. 


; 
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GUERNSEYS 


Zuxerin Guernseys 


(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


Bull ealves $100 and up. One serviceable 
age. Good type, color, and size. Dam’s 
record 657.71 D. 677.13 A. A. Also, best 
bred Glenwood bull of the breed. Dam’s 


record 744.07 A. A. Sire’s dam 799.61 A. 
A. Grandam 825.90 A. Exceptionally fine 
individual, good color, well grown. 


G-U-E-R-N-S-E-Y-S 


Cows, four 4-year-olds, pure-bred out of A. R. 
dams and by an A. R. sire, bred to son of 
Lang. Hannibal. All right in every way and 
priced for quick sale. Only one bull calf 
left, born December 31, 1926, dam, a double 
granddaughter of Imp. Itchen Red Raider; 
sire, a son of Lang. Hannibal out of Imp. 
Mildred 2nd of les Godaines. 
LONE PINE FARM, 
¥. J. Wolverson, Mer., ANGUS, WIS. 


CORIUM 
GUERNSEYS 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - «= 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


OLLISTONH 
Be Proud Of 


Your Next Sire 


Buy a Holliston Bull. 


Prices within your reach, 


D. G. TENNEY 


15 West 4th St., New York, N.Y. 
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ZOHO FEO 


Guernsey Heifers 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 


Write for price list of our offerings. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


BULLS— HIGH CLASS FEMALES 


SHOW TYPE—PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
We have for sale a few first class bulls, serviceable and younger from A. R. 


dams, and can also offer some good, young, registered cows and heifers. 


For 


several seasons our herd was successfully exhibited at the larger midwest 
shows. Cherub breeding. Write us or come to the farm. 


L. P. MARTINY, 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 


COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. 
Her dam Langwater Levity 
$62.15 Fat Class EE, Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 


Gevity 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 yrs. sold for $22,000. 


€LLA’S FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. 
tbs. fat. 


We offer several fine bulls by above sires, dams 600 to 744 Ibs, fat; 
few young heifers either bred or open. Write for prices, photos and pedigrees. 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 
Federal Accredited Herd 


Homer Rundell 


Dam Shuttlewick 


also a 


SOLD FOR $22,000.00 


Advance (81175). May 13, 1922. 
recently finished records as follows: 
Rose’s Boy (86284). October 30, 1922. 
Masterpiece (106746). January 14, 1925. 


Ethel’s Gerar Royal (106745). 


Your Chance to Buy a Real High Quality, Serviceable 
GUERNSEY BULL --- Your Choice for $200.00 


Dam’s record 573.4 BF Class A. 
596.9 BF Class G—614.1 BF Class E. 
Class E. Strong in length, depth, and dairy conformation. 

Dam’s record 487.64 BF Class A. This bull 
won 14 firsts and champions at leading state, interstate, and national shows. 

Good A. R. backing. 
Senior Champions, 5 Grand Champions at leading fairs in 1925. 
January 14, 1925, 
601.9 BF Class C. Good length and depth. 


These bulls are sound and right. 


FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS, A. W. Fox, Mer., Green Bay, Wis. 


3 Half Sisters have 
633.67 BF 


Dam won 9 firsts, 5 


Dam’s records, 510 BF Class GG, 
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50 Registered 
Guernseys 


50 Grades 


= 


100 GUERNSEYS 100 


— To Be Sold — 
May 4 at Livingston, Wis. 


THE GRADES are mostly cows fresh or close 
springers, many with C. T. A. 
500 lbs. fat. 

THE PUREBRED Guernseys include a few 
very choice bulls from dams with records up 
to 775 lbs. fat. 


Watch next issue for details. 


SOUTHWESTERN WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


CHAS. A. WILKINS, Sale Manager, PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 
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records above 
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Proven Sires--More and More of Them! 


Two years ago there were 2669 Advanced Register Sires (Guernsey 
bulls with two or more yearly record daughters.) 


In 1925 the number was increased by 226 new bulls, while in 1926 
a new group of 241 proven sires was developed. 


These bulls mean proven production for you. Don’t leap in the dark 
—learn more about Guernseys. Ask for 


Wx “The Story of the Guernsey” 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


{UUALLUUUEUT TAAL 


= 8 Grove St. 


HH re 


PETERBORO, N. H. 
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GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY ROSE, GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 
Accredited herd. 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 


heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 

JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


YOUNG BULLS $100 TO $150 
I have for sale several young bulls, 3 to 9 
months old, from A. R. dams at $100 to $150. 
Wel) bred. Good type. The herd is clean. 
Write for sale list. 
J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


oe 


2, 


HOLSTEINS 


— 20 Cows, 2 Bred Heifers 


At Private Sale! 


These cows averaged 48.5 lbs. fat in 
January in C. T. A. 5 cows are grand- 
daughters of Aaggie Cornucopia Paul 
2d, the Ohio cow that has 5 daughters 
with over 1,050 Ibs. butter in a year. 
The herd is bred to a 1,136-lb. grand- 
son of this cow. Herd passed a 100% 
Write 


Newark, Ohio 


clean T. B. test this winter. 
DR. A. E. BEST, 


22 REGISTERED 


“9 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. 


All in- 
quiries are referred to our entiremembership. 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
2029 E, 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


High Grade Holstein Springers 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 
tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S. Come and make selections. 


~ 
Y 


.> 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, lowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
size and production write 

LAURENS, IOWA. 


MILWAUKEE 


H ST. MARTINS, WIS., APR. 
SPRING SALE! 
60 PUREBREDS 60 


10 Serviceable Bulls—10 Calves 
40 Springers and Bred Heifers 
Sons and daughters of Halbach’s 
grand champion bull; Carnation’s 


“‘Joe’’ bull; Henderson’s 46 Ib. bull; 
Milwaukee Co. Farm’s 1136 lb. herd 
sire and other outstanding animals of 
the breed. Sale Starts at 10 o’Clock 
Catalog on request. 
J. C. SARGENT, Secretary 


308-10 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee 


ST. MARTINS, WIS., APR. 30 
R. & L. from Milw.-- Highway 100 


ASSOCIATION. 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
ones to the right parties. 


Can spare several pure-bred 


females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 
Champion Holstein bull. 
BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


A Serviceable “Ollie” Bull 


I have FOR SALE at my HIGHLAND FARM, 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS., KING OLLIE KORN- 
DYKE DE KOL, born Dec. 24, 1925. A good 
individual sired by a 25-lb. grandson of 
Iowana Sir Ollie and from a 967-lb. 4-year-old 
daughter of King Korndyke Pontiac Lass. 
Write today for pedigree and price to 


JOHN H. ALCOCK, 
3460 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Read the Additional Live Stock Advertising on. Pa: 


April 10 
STATE and FED- 


ERAL TESTED HOLST | 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED C 
The county that furnished both Gra 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pu 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $ 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds— 
have some ‘of the best blood but for gor 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herd 
best bred grades to select from. 


Write or wire for infors 
S mation or appointments, 
WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. P 
and grades of all breeds. One or a 
Area tested. % 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAL 
EXCHANGE, 


F, T. WILFORD, MGR., Ham: 


Calf Club Cals 


Registered Holsteins $50 ta 


Fine quality good and straight males 
males, Full time fieldman at your 


Write 
ARTHUR V. JENSEN, Fiel 


SHEBOYGAN CO. HOLSTFIN 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSI 


HOLSTEIL 
Bulls - Femail 


YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Aborti 
and T. B. free. First prize Nati 
Show, 36-Ib. Ollie bull, also Pietertje 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s C 


F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L. F. Marphy, Mgr., PEEBLES, 


GOVERNOR FOBI 


A son of Wisconsin Fobes 5th and 
Bess Burke heads my herd. His 
have the right type and are proving 
producers. A few ‘“‘Governor” sons 
from dams with records up to 30 
days and 1,000 lbs. in a year. ‘The 
federal accredited. Come to the fa 
your next herd sire. 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMO 


MILFORD MEAD 
Where long-distance records and high test cou 
Our daughters of King Bess Burke 
(1164 butter) and Marathon Aaggie 
butter) are most all bred to 
SIR TRIUNE PANSY (1,317 Ib 
First to freshen in January. You 
pleased with this combination of type 
duction. 
W. W. KINYON, 


Mer., LAKE MIL 


DICMERE HOLSTEI NS 


_ SHOW TYPE—PRODUCTIO} 
We have for sale bull calves 4 to 10 we 
sired by Walcowis Ollie Abbekirk, 
son of that grand champion, lowana 
They are from 23-lb. to 25-Ib. 3-year- 
$150 to $200 and bargains at that Sie 
herd is federal accredited. — Write if. 
a bull with type, backed by proven p 


H. E: DICKINSON, Oconomo) 


Purebred and Grade Hol 


The best place to get them is at Rand 
Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 


RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIAT 
S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, © 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Ho 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest 
Community in ‘Wisconsin. More” Holsteins 
similar section. 


DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCI 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Wat 


Quality Holsteir 
Jefferson County Holstein-Friesian Breede) : 


tion has them. Over 1000 herds to select 
your wants to our field man. 


Jeff. Co. Holstein Breeders Ass’n, Ft. “Atklt 


BULL CALVES $50 

Calves sired by 990-lb. grandson of 

Ollie and out of daughters of a 104 

stead bull. rate Ne herd in an a 
county: Wri 

NEEN, 


CHAS. HUGHES & SON, 
READY FOR SERV: 
World’s Highest Bred Calf fo 


tion and Reproduction 


Born Jan. 1, 1926. His 3 direct dan 
world’s records for butter. 

His dam, Glen Otter Colantha Lady 
records. 

His grandam, Lady 
world’s records. 


pletes the world’s record f 
tion groups. a ‘i 

His sire’se dam also a Canadian ch: 
butter. Price $1,000. | 


WHIT ROOT, DUNNVILLE, on 


\WASTIKA VELVET DORA 1029769. A junior 2-year-old that has 


epresent our herd at such a sale. 
‘BLL FARM RUBY 971761. The first daughter of Carnation Farm’s 


‘his is, we think, an unusually good consignment, every member of 


fu TE 


: i 66 Complete Dispersal of Dr. Egil 
lure Bred Boeckmann’s “Echoland” Herd 


|B daughter of Sir P. O. show son of K. P. O. P. 

Ball — (3) Show son of a 36-Ib. 1017-Ib. 3-year-old. All of Ormsby 
bed breeding. 

Fair Grounds PRESENT HERD SIRE: A show yearling by the famous 
- t B r Romeo bull and from Lizzie Pietertje Ormsby. a 36-lb. 

— e pea Hatta 83-year-old daughter of Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
: ercedeés,. 

| Minn. For Illustrated Folder write 

eet, of ee MELIN-PETERSEN CO., Sales Managers 
n 306-B Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


3 


a ‘ess charges prepaid up to 500 miles, BULL 3116 


Choice HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN (Registered) 


Hivs and Bulls For Sale! 


These cows hold high A. R. Records. Two score to select from. 


HOARD’S D 
| 


U. S. National 
Holstein Sale 


vA P 

ie 

RILLY LYONS-VASSAR MAY, 699485. The highest record Jr. 
-year-old for 1926. She produced 24,668.2 lbs. milk, 1,184 lbs. butter 
nd is out of an 1104-lb. 4-year-old dam. This outstanding young cow 
a three-quarter sister to Max View Model Fayne, the 1215-lb. 
-year-old that sold at Clark’s Classic for $3800. 


fer dam produced 1115.95 Ibs. butter from 27,212.5 lbs. milk as a Jr. 
-year-old and was in turn from a 918-lb. cow. Her sire, Velvet Segis 
rospect, is a 1080-lb. grandson of Segis Pietertje Prospect, his two 
st dams averaging 34,000 lbs. milk, 1250 Ibs. butter. 

WASTIKA VELVET ONA KORNDYKE 1029770. Another Junior 
year-old daughter of Velvet Segis Prospect that has 100% the same 
reeding as the heifer named above. She has just completed a 7-day 
rd of 21.27 Ibs. butter from 345.4 lbs. milk. These two junior 
ear-olds are unusually good individuals—the kind we like to have 


lar sire, Sir Romeo Mildred Colantha, to freshen. She has just 
mpleted a 7-day record of 22.12 lbs. butter from 356.2 Ibs. milk. 


which is a foundation female good enough to please the most exacting 
ayer. We hope you will look for them April 25—29. 


HE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Tc 


D HOLSTEIN HERD 
4 AT AUCTION 


3 


ast completed a 7-day record of 24.21 Ibs. butter from 329.6 lbs. milk. = 


Every animal in the herd bred on the farm but one. Large 
animals of rich Ormsby breeding and splendid type. De- 
scendants of noted show animals. Cows with records up to 


; 3 1017 lbs. as 3-year-olds and daughters of high record cows. 
AY & FORMER HERD SIRES: (1) Son of a 13238-lb. 4-year-old 
x 0 2) A O3P 


olsteins 


from St. Paul 
“Ss 


R SALE -- A Line Bred “King 
of the Ormsby” CALF 


A grandson of Bess Johanna Ormsby out of a cow with 
180-lb. butter record. Dam: A daughter of King of the 
sbys with 607 Ibs. butter and 15,105 Ibs. milk in 305d. at 
years. Second dam has a 750-lb. 305d. record. PRICE $225. 


‘TERTHUR FARMS, WINTERTHUR, DEL. Born Juty 31, 1926_ 


30ARD HILL FARMS CO., Inc. FARMS AT NEW CANAAN, MID- 


| A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


| 


at New Canaan, Connecticut DLEBURY, and GOSHEN, CONN. 
es 


3E CONSIGNING 4 SPLENDID INDIVIDUALS to the Milwaukee Holstein Breeders’ Cooperative sale 
3A at ST. MARTINS, WISCONSIN, APRIL 30, 1927. 

calves consigned are outstanding individuals bred both for type and production. HOW WOULD 
<8 THIS BREEDING IN YOUR HERD: Milco King Jude Homestead—No. 510178—Born Dee. 6, 
Of our Senior Herd Sire: King Canary Homestead Segis No. 297548—whose dam made 1123 Ibs. 
over 30,000 Ibs. milk. The dam of this fine calf made 26.30 Ibs. butter from 669.9 Ibs. milk. He's 
a your price. The other bull calf is equally as good. The females are both daughters of King 


ead Segis No. 297548—out of outstanding dams, REMEMBER here is an opportunity to buy 
an abortion free herd. T. B. under Federal supervision. 


OUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM, E. C. THOMPSON, Farm Mer., WAUWATOSA, WIS. 


THE NORRIS FARM 


AIRYMAN 
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De Kol Burke. 


BAIRD BROS., 
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CONSIGNED 


To U. S. National Holstein Sale 
— APRIL 25-29 ITER 


A 20 |b. 2 yr. old daughter of 37th bred to King 
Superba. She is a show cow. 


Nockdair Sir Fobes Ormsby, born Aug. 15, 1926. 
Sire the 1926 Grand Champion Sir Fobes Ormsby 
Hengerveld. Dam Prospect Johanna Posch. 984 
Ibs. butter 365 days as a 4 yr. old. 


An 8 mos. daughter of Sir Fobes Ormsby Hen- 
gerveld. One out of the 926 lb. cow Midland Segis 


A 1000 Ib. son of Nockdair Prilly A Model. 


8 choice cows and heifers heavy.in calf of Nock- 


dair Prilly A Model whose dam is Aaggie Nephele 
Hengerveld with 1046 Ibs. butter in a year. 


We have consigned our best, three are grand- 
daughters of the 1920 National Grand Champion 
Cedar Lawn Canary Paul. 


Write For Information 


Waukesha, Wis. 
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Sir Head Your Herd 
Bess With a “Sir Bess” Bull 


We have for sale a few very good young bulls by Sir 
Ormsby Bess or from Sir Bess daughters and by Creation. If 


you want breeding, type, and long time production we 
Fobes are sure one of them will suit you. Write us or come 


to the farms. 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co.) DOUSMAN, WIS. 


GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, 


F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Mgr. 


A clean herd under State Suvervision. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS of serviceable age and 


younger. Good individu- 


als out of good individual record dams. 


Fully Accredited Mukwonago, Wisconsin 


THE FAMOUS 


GRAHAMHOLM 


HOLSTEIN HERD 
TO BE DISPERSED ! 
120 Head, including— 


THE HIGHEST YEARLY RECORD 
COW ever offered at public auction. 

THE WORLD’S CHAMPION 305-day 
cow for both milk and butter, all 
ages and breeds. 

THE GREATEST SIRE of yearly pro- 
ducers ever offered at public auction. 

‘EIGHT 1000- TO 1426-POUND COWS 
and twelve of their daughters. 

THREE 31,000- TO 34,000-LB. milk 
producers and eight of their .daugh- 
ters. 

SEVERAL 800- AND 900-LB. HEIF- 
TERS and many of their daughters. 

BULLS FROM 30-LB.; 1000-lb., and 
30,000-lb. dams. 


MAY 27-28 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 


(90: 71S Ee 0 eS 
For illustrated folder and other infor- 
mation write 


MELIN-PETERSEN COMPANY 
306-B.GorhamBldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota 
State Fair 


Py. _— == SS 
Representing the “K P O P,” “Sir 
PO (Mivnosith,. “4iste STriune,’ 
“Pride,” “Piebe,” and other noted 
strains of the great ORMSBY 
family. ; 

For Further Information Write-’ 


MELIN-PETERSEN CO. 
Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Read the Additional Live Stock Advertising on Page 419 
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US.NATIONAL SPRING oe 


a CAmerica’s ‘Best Holsteins . 


W L.Baird 
Francis Darcey 


This is the Dairyman’s Opportunity 


To replace Grades and Common Milkers with the best Purebred Holsteins without sacrificing | 
immediate milk supply. .A Jarge number of the offerings are fresh or springing — carefully 
selected for production and type. 


The man who must make his living from his dairy will find in this 
great five-day sale series just what he needs to improve his herd 
and increase his milk check. These offerings are the kind that 
will make good for the farmer under farm conditions and many 
of them are “ready”—will start immediately paying profit on 
their production. All from good clean herds—mostly Accredited 
Herds—and all sold with a Health Guaranty. 


M. B. B. BEAUTY _ 


VER et ee ee A Few Representative Bull Offerings A twice 1000-Ib. daughter of Maratho 
sire. Sir P. O M. sce a sees suoyan es 1.0 f th test n ie) Sir Olli Burke, from a 900-lb. daughter of “87th.” {; 
e, » P.O. th, out of a daughter of - Une o € greatest proven sons of Lowana sir 1S has 87.8 lbs. in seven days. Due abo 2 
pi psa Pee oe ee will be sold her . A young son of Dutchland Colantha the Great from an 1178- time by Ormsby Sensation. 
Schrock & Culp, Waupaca, Wis. Ib. 4-yr.-old daughter of the only 35,000-lb. cow in the East. Lilliberk Beare Homer, Mich. 


. Famous Grand Champion bull from Pabst’s 1925 show string. 
. A proven son of the greatest milk producer east of Rockies— 
35,339 lbs.—sired by one of the greatest sons of Sir P. O. M. 
. A son of the twice All-American bull, General Homestead 
Mercedes, from the Wis. Champion 305-day milk producer. 
. A son of Admiral Ormsby Fobes from an 1187-lb. 4-year-old 
and Wisconsin Champion milk producer. 
1100-lb. son of All-American bull, North Star Joe Homestead. 
- 1000-lb. son of Grand Champion, Count Veeman Segis Piebe. 
9. A son of the 1281-lb. K. P. O. P. bull, Friend Piebe, from a 
944-lb. 3-year-old dam. 
. A son of Colony Posch Newman from one of the 1000-lb. 
daughters of Finderne Pride Fayne. : eee 
< ; ee BRSVER pire out of a twice 36-lb. daughter of Ormsby AVON BCHDLOMIGS 
PRILLY LYONS VASSAR MAY NESE) CUS An 1125-Ib. and 28,664-Ib. Wisconsin Ct 
The Michigan State Champion junior four- . A proven sire, by a full brother to Pietertje Maid Ormsby pion senior four-year-old daughter of 
year-old with 1184.03 lbs. butter. Her dam al- and from a 1000-lb. daughter of “37th.” Pontiac Echo. Springing by North Sta s 


so has 1100 lbs. Springing by Ambassad ; : Homestead, the All-American bull. = 
Fobes. Sites oa ee And a long list of others of the same calibre. Carnation Milk Farms, Oconomowoc, wi 
Lh 


Detroit Creamery Farms, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


The Entire Lilliberk Herd 


consisting of over 100 head, has been consigned to this sale series. This herd 
includes M. B. B. Beauty, Segis Sindt Flora Butter Girl, and Ormsby Sen- 
sation Abbekerk (see pictures), also the 34-lb. All-American cow, Belle 
Calamity Wayne, and many other 30-lb. and 1000-lb. cows. One of the great- 
est and most highly developed pure-bred Holstein herds in the country 
today. Accredited. 


A Consignment of Bell Farm Breeding Includes 
Bell Farm Honor and Bell Farm Ozone, two of the greatest bred bulls ever 
; offered from this line of breeding. It includes Bell Farm Susie, Bell Farm 
| alle soph oS eerie GIRL Palmyra, and Bell Farm Cleopatra. These cows have perhaps the richest Pape yee Ay 4 
most 1000-Ib. daughter of a 1257-lb. cow. Dac breeding, the greatest consistent production and combined with it the most _tiges, bred to an 110016, son of ‘Triune Or- 
in July by Ormsby Sensation. pleasing type of any animals that have ever come forth from Bell Farm. In by Piebe. 
Lilliberk Farms, Homer, Mich. this consignment one can buy daughters of Bloomingdale Hengerveld Pal- 
myra, “White Susie,” Bell Farm Generous, Bell Farm Hattie, and other 
animals that have made Holstein history. The consignment is accredited 
and negative to the blood test for abortion. 


J. B. Jones, Detroit, Mich. 


Full information regarding the wonderful consignments 
in the sale may be had by addressing any of the managers. 


Wonderful consignments, from Carnation, Pabst, Zoberlin, Piek, Hollyhock, 
Walcowis, and about half a hundred other leading Wisconsin breeders; 
from Detroit Creamery, Jones, Lambert & Webber, and others from Michi- 
gan; Rieck and Osborne from Ohio; Brandenburgh, Johnson from Illinois; 
Dutchland Farms from Massachusetts; Lashbrook, Bruce and Carleton 
College of Minnesota. These and other remarkable offerings mark this as a 
sale of truly National scope and a sale that no breeder or dairyman in the 
country will want to miss. 


ORMSBY SENSATION ABBEKERK 
A 1000-lb. four-year-old and World’s Cham- 


ion junior two-year-old in the 305-day divi- e ; 
bien. Danehiee of Ormeby Scuations | Hees: Be on hand and get your share of these great offerings Grand Champion Michigan.State Fa’ 
lb. 83-year-old daughter also consigned. Fresh. and a prize winner all around the 192 


Lilliberk Farms, Homer, Mich. Write for Illustrated Circular ! Oe ae eee 


Pabst Farms, Oconomowoc, Wis 


R. E. HAEGER, pena, Il. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, Wis. FRANCIS DARCEY, Watertown, Wis. | 


S BLUE RIBBO , 


APRIL 25 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


| ~ APRIL 26-27 4 APRIL 28-29 


WATERTOWN, WIS. WAUKESHA. WIS. 
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Jad ighball for Michigan | 

Soo 
‘ E —_— t fet in ahead of the Rush—the rush of spring work and the rush 
Z Producers of Cash e of Spring Buyers. Good PUREBREDS plentiful and reasonable 
‘ iy f- in price. Our 15 County Sales Managers are waiting for you. 
‘ wee) 2 j eae They guote you on What you want; they show you the purebreds 
Ya Holsteins stand supreme as butterfat producers. : free of charge whether you buy or not! What shall I tell 'em 


you want? J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MIE€H. 


Holsteins in most instances are leaders in cow 
testing associations, both in individual and herd 
records. Under official test the important records 
for butterfat are all held by Holsteins. Their abil- 
ity to produce butterfat, milk and calves econom- 
ically, make them consistent producers of cash. 


A Modified Accredited Area. 
ing about 800 Holsteins. 


Six Cow Testing Associations prov- 
Inquiries for Purebred stuff solicited. 
R. No. 2, GRAND RAPIDS. 


A Son of Eco Sylv King Walker 


Sire of state record, junior 2-year-old and 4 20-lb. junior 2-year-olds. 
Out of a 19.43-lb.. junior 2-year-old, who has 3 sisters with over 20 lbs. as 
junior 2-year-olds. Straight top line, fully developed, ready for light 
service. Born December 21, 1925. Ask for bull 215. 


SERRADELLA FARM, Federal Accredited Herd, OSCODA, MICH. 


_ SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 
PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Aleartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to.6 months old by him, from good produe- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


KENT COUNTY 


JOHN C. BUTH, Sales Manager, 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


_ @& HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


\0 E. Ohio St. Spector, oh America CHICAGO 
| = oom 


ee 


_ High Grade Dairy Cows 


ithe Chicago Dairy Cow Exchange is offering at private sale high class dairy cows, 
} Guernseys and Holsteins. Most of them are fresh or springers. These cows come 
from herds in accredited counties, from accredited herds, or herds that have passed 
tt one clean test. 


{ = you are in the market for healthy, profit producing, cows, come to the ‘‘Exchange.” 


rae 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Michigan State Herds 


RNa offer young bulls ready for service sired by BELL FARM KING 


SYLVIA, a show son of the famous 1113-lb. show cow, “White Susie.” 
A 37-LB. BULL 


Tag No. 223 was born March 38, 1926. His dam is a 29.5-lb. Jr. 4-year-old 
FOR SALE 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW EXCHANGE 
(Murray, Manager, Barn12, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


with a good year record. His three nearest dams average 950 lbs. butter 
and 24,515 lbs. milk in a year. 
Send for pedigree. 
SMUDGE GAN. SIDA T Bb ion E-R-D.S22 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Department B, Lansing, Mich. 


| Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 2urJr.Sire 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 


the market for grade or registered Hol- 
tested herds write us today. 

LINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 
arborn, St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


isby-Homestead Bulls 


‘for sale 2 very good calves born 
Dec. 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
‘osch, our 41-lb. Ormsby sire. They 
‘24- and 25-lb. 4-year-old Homestead 
good year records, one a_ state 
. Priced to sell. The herd is 
ite 


W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
fleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Juneway———— 
Sir Hengerveld Piebe 


Born March 26, 


1923 


A splendid individual, marked about 
half and half. He has five 1,000-lb. 
sisters and his two nearest dams av- 
erage 36 Ibs. butter in seven days and 
over 1,000 Ibs. for the year. 


You Look Ahead? 


noice selection of Bull Calves on hand 
ready for service before next winter. 
ices NOW represent a handsome profit for 
: . The selection is greater. Herd five 
od County C, T. A, Federal Supervision 
jod Tested.’* 


HIS DAM: Jessie Johanna Hengerveld 
3d—A_ ton cow with a seven-day record 
of 37.35 lbs. butter and a 305-day rec- 
ord of 864 Ibs. 


HIS SIRE: Sir Korndyke Ormsby Piebe 


37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


Write us when you want a bull or better 
come and make your own selection. 


still 


—A first prize winner at the National 
Dairy Show and sire of five 1,000-Ib. 
cows. His dam, a 35-lb. 1,136-lb. 4- 
year-old, is a daughter of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes and a three-quarter 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


THE ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


We have For Sale BULL CALVES 
by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


sister to the 1,497-lb. cow, Bess Jo- 
UNG BU hanna Ormsby. 
TO SELL! I am sold out of ser- Price for immediate sale, $300.00 


4 months old, priced right. They 
ype and breeding that will suit you 
fi A. R. dams. Write today. En- 
‘blood tested for abortion without a 


FEMCO FARMS 
F. E. MURPHY CO., 
Box 336-B, BRECKENRIDGE, MINN. 


Delavan, Ill. 


. WOOD, 


| fo Creek Farm Holsteins 


2 offering BULL CALVES rich in 


Write us when you need a Bull 


2 Bull Calves 


* breeding from tested dams. These WE HAVE FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 

SNES 46" cleyen- months old: Same.| RGU NICELY MARKED, “TYPY, LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
eis low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees One by a grandson of S. P.O. M. His dam made 

{ inf ti Word d federal 19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 lbs. in 305 days at 25 months 

digas ore ton SS peor fer The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe."’ His dam 9 

‘1 sion. made 20 Ibs. in 7 days, 764 Ibs. in a year with first 

CAM BROS., Arlington Heights, Ill. calf. Ties are good herd sire prospects. |Your u S 0 or S gy Mae ing 

ad choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs, 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb, daughter of a 
1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 Ib. dams, 
Get our prices, 

C. L. SPAULDING, MGR., 


Northfield, Minn. Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 


Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


women): IN) DD tO Re Loe Sch 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Ganet! GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


ARWOOD FARM 
- HOLSTEINS 


JNG BULLS FOR SALE 


ers are sired by a 1000 lb. grandson of 
) Ormsby Mercedes 37th and are from 
¥ preducing cows. Write today if you want 1 
‘ith type and backed by productive breeding. 
INDORF, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


| i BORN SEPT. 23, ’26 


4-Ib. two-year-old with 460 Ibs. of 
sired by a good proven bull. He is 


Warren, Minn. 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


{ white and a real individual. Send - 
‘gree and Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- B 
mee ence: TION No, 340641, the Show. son of 250 — Dean Segis Bess Ormsby — $250 
; ELLWOOD & NELSON Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a_won- BORN AUGUST 26, 1926 
.-B ILLINOIS dertia daughter, of ohete Oe. eu ee We offer this week, a nice straight typy bull calf, eight of whose fifteen nears 
by’s. What PD DES sou on if whi is est dams, average 1070 lbs. butter for their 305-day or yearly records. 
Born December 21st; about ha white. SIRE—Dean Colantha Segis Ormsby, a richly bred Ormsby show bull of 


For information write 
ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


1000-Ib. breeding. 
DAM—Lashbrook Bess Ormsby, 
butter in 305 days. 
You will like this bull. 


A. J. LASHBROOK 


MAYOWOOD FARMS 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We have enjoyed a very keen demand for our 
| A Ons bulls this winter, but ae wig a ais 

i of serviceable age. We ave, also, calves 
Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association | of serviceable ae. We have, also, calves 
sold to the Japanese government for $8,000. 
Write for our sales list. 


0. C. JENSEN, Supt., 


Northfield, Minn. 


with a junior two year old record of 552 Ibs. 


'yde Park Farm 


is now located at 


Park | ie Illinois 


®)t fully accredited herd of high-producing 

is headed by a splendid son of 
from a 35 Ib. damn. We sell our Bull Calves 
Mle prices to local dairymen. 


Send for pedigree and photo. 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices righé. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 


BULL CALF born Jan. 9, 1927, very good 
type. Sire’s dam, 1,016 lbs. butter in year, 
dam’s record 637 lbs. Accred. herd. Price $85. 
JOHN A. CARROLL, Owner B. A. NORRIS, ANOKA, MINN. 
_ Add pal a communications to 


; ARK F 2 WORTH, ILL. 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
-Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. ~ Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS, 


& mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 


‘4 or seoiae—A helps us! Minn. 


Rochester, 


X 


fy 
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Aylin wll Alum, 


Wonderful New Metho 


Milks Cows as No Other Machine Has 4 
Ever Milked Cows Before ! 


The great Surge Milker, with its wonderful NEW Surging—Tugging Action, has taken 
the whole country by storm. Farmers everywhere are fast replacing their old machines 

with this new wonder milker. Its marvelous NEW Surging—Tugging—Action gives 

the cow’s teat the real TUG of the calf—and, like the calf, TUGS harder and harder as 

the cow milks out. Cows LIKE this new Surging—Tugging Action. They contentedly 
give down MORE milk. For example, J. M. Eiskin of Sedalia, Missouri, writes us: 

“Within a week after I had installed The Surge, my herd of 20 cows showed a daily 

increase in milk flow of 5 gallons.” 


Whether you have a milking machine or not you owe it to yourself to mail the coupon 
below right now and learn what the wonderful Surge Milker will do fer YOU. 


Surge Milker 


For the first time in the history of machine milking The Surge gives you this wonderful NEW advantage: Easy, 
Instant, Adjustability to milk each and every cow differently—just as each one should be milked. As you goalong 
the line, with The Surge—and ihis holds true ONLY with The Surge Milker—you quickly and instantly adjust 
it to give each cow just the Suck and Tug each one needs. Think what that means! This one feature, alone, 
has induced many critical pure bred breeders to replace their other machine with The Surge. Certified Farms 
endorse The Surge becauseit is the ONLY milker with No Long Tubes and No Claws—is EASIER to clean— 
and really does produce clean, low count, premium priced milk every day—EASILY. 


Send the coupon below now for details of our amazing FREE Demonstration Offer that enables you to prove 
all this yourself before you obligate yourself in any way. We want you to see and know what The Surge will 
do for you—at our expense—and then we are perfectly willing to abide by YOUR decision. Farmers also find our 
EASY TERMS a great convenience. Mail the coupon and get all this good news now. 


; The Verdict of cAuthority! “ 
M ail Cou on Now “I have owned and operated 3 makes of machines and The Surge is the only one I 


would consider now. It’s a wonder.” (Name on request) 
“The Surge will milk cows we could not milk with the long tube milker.” (Name 


Pine Tree Miik: on request) 
2843 Welking Machine Cc “With The Surge during 1926, our certified milk bacteria 
Please Send trie 4: 19th Street Chi 0.5 Depe, 28.54 count averaged 2390 per c. c. We couldn’t get such a uni- 
; 00k telling lap ithout cost be Sie Illinois form low count before with our old long tube “machine.” 
our : out TJ Igati Name on request 
Special FREE DemongutZe Miller ang oot FREE Surge - oe @ 2 ®§ 
Number of com 10n and “Easy T © tell me about 
S milked. €rms” Offer. | 
Bere uas sree san R. F. D, o e ¢ « 
Neg una Om Cn oe CER Oe | : Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 
Se ete ee eth Suir Lier Dept. 28-54, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, III. 
DOF G SEIN NTs NES AR AU UU GSS DEUS Tae a= Sa 
VERGE Te an pay ee nt ee eo rahe Branches: 
. Seas Se ns Aa one emer eee Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 


Berkeley, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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experiment stations report on potato spraying 


In 323 tests during the past nine years, a Pennsylvania 
experiment station has compared the yield of sprayed and 
unsprayed potatoes. The sprayed vines have produced an 
avetage of 67 bushels of potatoes more per acre than those 
not sprayed. | 


In North Carolina 10-year tests show an average in- 
crease from spraying of 53.3 bushels per acre. Ohio dem- 


onstrations during the past 3 years have averaged an in- 


crease of 70 bushels per acre for the sprayed vines. 


marked economy 


Buying low-priced oil is like trying to save money by not 
spraying potatoes. To be sure, you pay a few cents extra 
for Gargoyle Mobiloil. But you get an engineering mar- 


gin of safety in lubrication which is worth many dollars 


in a year’s running. 

In tractors, Mobiloil users frequently report that 
Mobiloil lasts twice as long as ordinary oil. And the 
costly delays from overheating and breakdowns are 
materially cut. In cars and trucks Mobiloil’s economy 
is equally striking. 


If you think any oil will do, consider this fact: 


i Dae correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for engine lubrication of prominent pas- 
senger cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated 
below, are Mobiloil “E,’’ Mobiloil Arctic 
Are’), Mobiloil “‘A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil «B.” 


Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F (freezing) to o° F (zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil “E”’). 

If your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 
‘dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. 


w 
head 


etRErce 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Chandler Sp. 6. 
other mods. 
Chevrolet . 


>>e> 


> 
re) 


Chrysler 4.. A |Arc.| A A 
s other mods} A| AJA A 
Dodge Brothers. | A |Arc| A A 
Ord... Bi cEo|vk E 
Franklin.. .. .4BB|BB|BB BB 
Hupmobile... ..| A jArc.} A A 
A {Arc} A A 
4 NR HIA meees bo ine Arc. 
A A fA 
A A A 
A A Arc. 
Saeed A A | A 
A A A 
nee A A A 
Rene A A A 
A A 
A A 
Have A Arc. 
~ | Pierce-Arrow ... . A A 
tar... ; A A 
Willys-Knight 4..]. ..|. ..) B B 
“ “ 6. 4 A A 


oa 


> 
Co) 


> >> 


OIL COMPANY 


50% of all engine troubles are directly caused by faulty — 


lubrication. The oil you pour into the crankcase today 


determines the size of tomorrow's repair bills. The added 


margin of safety in Mobiloil is important, both in post- 


poning expense and increasing the usefulness of your 


engines. 


When necessary, many farmers find that Mobiloil is 
well worth a special trip to town. Let the nearby dealer 


supply you with a season’s supply of Mobiloil, now. In- 


barrel and half-barrel lots Mobiloil can be purchased at a 
substantial saving. 


Be sure to secure the right grade of Mobiloil to use in 
your tractor, truck and car. For Mobiloil is recommended — 


with scientific accuracy for all engines. The 42, Mobiloil 
engineers have painstakingly studied each make and 


model of engine that you drive. The recommendations are 


in the complete Chart at all dealers. 


Start using Mobiloil today. Before the year is Out you 
will find that the extra margin of safety in Mobiloil has 


substantially reduced the cost of operation of your car, 


truck or tractor. 


‘MAIN BRANCHES: Aw York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas (ity, 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


April 25, 19 
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ad kept a record of his family 
nd each Egyptian ruler from 
day to this had done likewise, 
Pharaohs would have less data 
\zmulated than the New Salem 
eding Circuit. The New Salem 
sners have worked together for 
¢nteen years, while King Tut 
ed a lone hand. 

ting Tut lived some 3,500 years 


- 
,. New Salem has nearly 4,000 
(r cow records. 

‘the Honorable James Wilson, late 
retary of Agriculture, says that 
predecessor in the position of di- 
(sor of the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
+, earried on a trial in feeding 
‘yes. He had but two calves on the 
1]. At the close of the experiment 
said: “The wrong calf came out 
ad in spite of the devil.” 

ng Tut with his single cow 
ald not have had much data but 
\h one cow for 3,500 years the 
jyraohs could have given weighty 
, lence. 

The 823 cows milked at New Sa- 
during the first four years, (1910 
913 inclusive) averaged 56.2 lbs. 


| 


5 inclusive.) 

fhe average for the first four 
rs was 190.1 lbs. butterfat per 
d and for the last four years 
13.8 Ibs. per cow—a difference of 
16 per cent. 

The average 1925 monthly price 
Jeived for-butterfat in New Salem 
! 42% cents per pound. The 14,- 
1).1 Ibs. of extra butterfat which 
‘cuit cows brought above that 
ich they had given 16 years before 


uld have brought that year 
270.14. 
| That neat little sum paid a number 


bills and is as near “a letter from 
me” as a grown-up often meets 
hin this world. 

That premium is for working to- 
ther, keeping the best proved sires, 
1 hiring a superintendent to test 
» herds and study the records. 
Records of 43 daughters of the 
% ing Wa Wa Segis Pontiac, an 
| 


-year-old Holstein herd bull on the 
w Salem circuit, compared with 
f their 43 dams gives interest- 
sults. The dams are high class 
re-bred cows and the 43 head have 
verage fat record of 373.2 lbs. 
their best calendar year. Their 
ughters have an average calen- 
ir year record of 401.1 lbs. 
grade cows or pure-bred cows 
w record been used in this com- 
the improvement shown by 
e would have been much 


je daughters of 370-lb. cows up to 
/0 Ibs. as has been done in this case. 
| would be reasonable to guess that 
lis sire could have raised daughters 
| 250-lb. cows of poor breeding to 
0-Ib. performers. 

King Wa Wa left 126 daughters 


4 


id granddaughters which the Cir- 


: 


it has a record of and there are 


_ have a chance to unburden my 
ind as to feeding calves. For many 
‘ars my heart has gone out in sym- 
ith to the thousands of helpless 
lv es who have had their noses 
unged into a pail of milk while a 

2 man stood astride the flabby 
e body and held the head into the 
. It was a case of drink or drown, 
ns ficient breath to do either. 


_ =o. 


The most inexpensive 


of all fire-proof 


O costly material on the mil- 

lionaire’s roof is more fire- 
proof or more everlasting than 
Johns-Manville No. 70 Rigid Asbes- 
tos Shingles. Yet these shingles 
cost but little more than temporary 
combustible roofing ma- 


is 
shingles 
tos and still sell them at a low 
price. 
These beautiful shingles can 
never wear out, warp, curl, or 
change color. Think of the money 


that saves in repairs and replace- 
ment. They are fire- 


The blow torch quickly 
shows the difference be- 
tween Johns-Manville 
“fire-proof’’ Asbestos 
Shingles and the merely 
“fire-safe” variety. Before 
you choose a shingle, ““Try 


terials. 

The unusual hexag- 
onal shape is the secret 
both of their low cost 
and their interesting 
beauty on your roof. 
It wastes no material 
in unnecessary over- 
lapping. So we can 
make them of perma- 
nent everlasting asbes- 


Branches in all large cities 


manent. 


Lay them right over your 
old roof when reroofing 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION, MADISON AVENUE, AT 4ist STREET, NEW YORK 


proof. They are per- 


See these remarkable 
shingles, see how they 
withstand the blow 
torch, how everlasting 
and beautiful they are 
—and how low in cost. 
Get in touch at once 
with your nearest 
Johns-Manville dealer. 


an’ burn it!” 


b 

end its allied products s 
TNSULATION 

BRAKE LININGS 

ROOFINGS 


PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


This savage system is not necessary. 

We have Jerseys. They may or may 
not be easier to teach than other 
breeds; I do not know, but this is 
how I teach them: : 

We always tie our calves up as soon 
as they are dropped. They will do a 
lot of floundering around and will 
have to be watched a little at first so 
they do not get into dangerous posi- 
tions, but they soon give up and agree 
to be tied. This helps a lot in teach- 
ing them to drink. You do not have to 
hold them. Wait with the feeding un- 
til they are hungry—from three to 
twelve hours. Take a shallow dish for 
the milk, which must be of the right 
temperature, neither too cold nor too 
warm. I use an aluminum mixing 
bowl that holds six pounds. This has 
many advantages over anything else 
we have ever used. It is light to han- 
dle and when feeding four pounds, it 
is not too full. Sloping as it does, 
the milk remains deep enough all the 
time so the calf can get almost every 
drop before it finds the bottom. 

Now begins ‘the feeding. Put the 
dish of milk up to his nose and dab 
his nose into it. He will move away. 
Move your milk to where he is and 
dab his nose again. This may have 


to be-repeated a number of times be- 
fore he gets any into his mouth. But 
as soon as he gets a taste he will be 
interested, although he does not yet 
know where the “goody” came from. 
Put the dish up again and nine times 
out of ten he will begin to drink af- 
ter having had one taste. He may 
only take a swallow or two before 
lifting his head. Slowly put the dish 
back. He may want to suck the edge; 
move it away and try again. With a 
little patience, if he is hungry, you 
will have him drinking all alone in 
five minutes, never having to give 
him your fingers. There will have 
been no struggle, no strangling, no 
bunting, slobbering, or choking. If 
he is not hungry, leave him a little 
longer. 

Understand, I have been talking 
about normal calves. Weak calves 
sometimes have to be babied more; 
but the shallow dish, milk of the right 
temperature, and a tied calf with an 
appetite are sure passports to suc» 
cess in teaching calves to drink. 

(Mrs.) AuG, PETERSON. 

Wisconsin, 


Soft heads do more harm than 
hard hearts. 


You’ll find the Hanson Dairy Scales; 
used to keep production records on each 
cow. It’s easy to weed out the boarders. 


Hanson sésiz 


make figuring easy—and large 
dial with distinct figures and 
graduations insures correct- 
ness, Sturdy steel construc- 
tion. Guaranteed accuracy. At 
better dealers—or order direct. 
Sent prepaid onreceiptof price. 


HANSON BROS. SCALE 
COMPANY gb. 
500N. Ada St.,Chicago, Ill. 3.85 


BUY FROM™” 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
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In your zext moto} 
car ~-- get the pro 
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tection of the famout 
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Sealed Chassis ~ ~ 


Operating unit i 
sealed inside a dust-proof- 
water-tight housing to protec 
these vital parts from wea: 


ered at Fort Atkinson, 
., as second class matter. 
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3ETTER METHODS OF HERD IMPROVEMENT 


YOU can’t tell the depth of. the 
ocean by the height of the 
waves,” mused a_ coast-wise 
losopher, and he might have added 
t you can’t tell a thing about the 
duction of a herd of cows by 
dying a few of the highest records. 
a matter of fact, the waves may 
the highest over the most danger- 
reef, and similarly a few high 
ords may be rolling over a hidden 
of low production with the 
ainder of the herd. And for this 
y reason the Ayrshire Herd Test 
1e into existence. 
he first year’s experience with the 


test indicates that it has a secure 
‘in the program for the advance- 
it of the Ayrshire. Nearly fifteen 
dred of the breed’s best cows are 
r monthly subjected to this in- 
igation, and some fifty different 
ers promptly advised as to pro- 
tion, feed costs, and gross income 
every cow in their respective 
ls, It is interesting to note that 
ough there has been a serious 
ine in Advanced Registry testing, 
is the greatest number of Ayr- 
es that has ever been on test at 
time. Furthermore, there is ev- 
indication that it is simply the 
nning of an increasing number 
erds that will avail themselves of 
service. 


_ Testing Plans Studied 


he inception of the herd test 
s back some four years to a gath- 
z of a group of men who were in- 
ely interested in the progress of 
*favorite breed. The question was 
nentlyraised as towhy every Ayr- 
:cow in the herds of the breeders 
were testing should not be tested. 
remed to these far-seeing cattle- 
that the truth should be known 
+t the low produc- 
is well as the high 
ucers of the breed. 
le idea challenged 
ittention of the of- 
3 of the Ayrshire 
ders’ Association, 
as a result in 1924 


. Henry 
Dr. 
ler, and Leonard 
3, Was appointed. 
‘committee was in- 
ted to study the 
‘ms of testing in 
2 in various suc- 
ul dairy countries 
to offer sugges- 
for a test that 
1 involve every 
n the herd, and at 
ame time furnish 
Is that might be 
nized by the Ayr- 
Breeders’ Associ- 
and given'a place 
le pedigrees , of 
cattle, 

> investigation 
followed im- 


ddd 


C. T. CONKLIN, Secretary Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


pressed the newly appointed Herd 
Test Committee with the radical dif- 
ference between the objective of the 
American breeder doing Advanced 
Registry testing and the successful 
dairyman of other lands. One group 
was testing to detect the unprofitable 
cow and thus raise the averages of 
their herds, while the other group 
was devoted to a policy of making the 
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tion period, but year after year with 
clock-like precision. The Herd Test 
Committee also found that there was 
no holding back of breeding so as to 
get high yearly records with fewer 
calves. There were no box stalls nor 
highly specialized feeding methods to 
keep the laggard cow in the race. 
Perhaps still more important was 
the finding that the expenses of test- 
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This herd, consisting of two mature cows and ten first calf heifers, averaged 8,700 
pounds 4,2 per cent milk, 365.1 pounds butterfat, with a 100 per cent calf crop. 


OwneEpD By NESHAMINY FARM, PENNSYLVANIA 


largest possible records with a small 
number of their best cows. Seldom 
was a mature cow started on the Ad- 
vanced Registry unless there was 
reasonable assurance that she would 
make a satisfactory showing. 
Furthermore, these dairymen 
across the sea believed that every cow 
must be tested not only for one lacta- 


ing were greatly reduced in other 
countries by the organization of local 
associations, and.the very general 
participation of all breeders in test- 
ing work. At the same time this com- 
mittee found that the idea of organiz- 
‘ing local associations for testing en- 
tire herds was sweeping through the 
leading dairy states of this country in 
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These 101 pure-bred cows of all ages averaged 8,334 pounds 4.13 per cent milk, 344.2 pounds butterfat. Their average 
lactation period is 313 days with almost perfect calving record; milked twice daily. 


OWNED BY PENSHURST FARM, PENNSYLVANIA 
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spite of the fact that the Advanced 
Registry system was losing in popu- 
larity. With a feeble beginning of 
one lone cow testing association in 
1906, there were 700 functioning in 
1924. These associations were test- 
ing more pure-breds than all of the 
systems that were recognized by the 
various breed associations, which was 
rather conclusive evidence that the 
American dairyman would continue 
to test his cattle if:an economic and- 
practical plan were presented to him. 


Requirements for Herd Testing 


With the experiences of the dairy 
leaders of several countries from 
which to draw, plans were outlined 
for a system of testing that would in- 
volve every Ayrshire cow in each 
herd entered. There could be no sort- 
ing out of poor producers, shy-breed- 
ers, and cows with unsound udders so 
as to raise the herd average and de- 
lude the breeder regarding his profits. 
The test automatically includes every 
heifer as she freshens with her first ' 
calf. All reports are based on herd 
averages although the records of in- 
dividual cows will be maintained and 
published. The calendar year was 
selected as the basis of computation, 
rather than the lactation period, so 
that the dry months are figured in the 
annual report. 

In order to make the Herd Test ap- 
plicable to the conditions of the gen- 
eral farmer and the dairyman, it was 
specified that mature cows should not 
be milked more than twice daily un- 
less there was a production of at least 
40 pounds of milk,’ with proportion- 
ate yields for immature females. To 
give the monthly reports from the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association to the 
various owners the economic value 
that they warranted, feed consump- 

tion and costs were in- 
Ww corporated and charged 
. against the production 
of each cow. 

Economy of adminis- 
tration was secured by 
permitting the super- 
visor to test up to 
twenty cows each day. 
Furthermore, super- 
vision was based on a 
one-day test with no 
preliminary milking, 
rather than the custom- 
ary two-day test. Al- 
though the change to 
the one-day test seemed 
rather revolutionary, 
and there were many 
who considered it of 
little value, there has 
recently been published 
considerable evidence 
to support the theory 
that the one-day test is 
quite accurate. 

“Let Us Know the 

Truth” <a % 

It was further“aereed 


by those wHo have de- 
(Continued on page 484) 
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THE SOUTH’S FIRST MEDAL OF MERIT SIRI 


T is often remarked that a person 
gets out of life exactly what he 
puts into it. The story of the 

South’s first Medal of Merit bull is 
additional evidence in favor of this 
theory. 

Oakwood D’s Fox—the King of 
southern Jersey sires—is the result 
of thirty-five years of constructive 
Jersey breeding by R. L. Shuford, 
Catawba County, North Carolina. 
Starting in the Jersey business before 
dairying had gotten a foothold in the 
state, Shuford has pioneered and led 
in practically every forward move in 
the development of the state’s dairy 
industry. 

Official testing was given its start 
in North Carolina by Mr. Shuford’s 
cow, Dioxide. She completed the first 
official record in the state of 654.83 
pounds of butter. This cow is the 


dam of the South’s first Medal of 
Merit bull as well as seven Register 
of Merit daughters. 

It might not, be amiss to give a 
skeleton history of this herd. Thirty- 


T the end of my first year in 

college in 1916, I applied to 

Howard Barker, then head of 
the dairy extension work at Iowa 
State College, for a position as tester 
in a cow testing association. He sent 
me to an association which had just 
been formed in Cedar County, Iowa. 
Armed with what knowledge I had 
gained from a year in college and a 
boyhood experience on the farm, I 
went to take charge of the work. 

What I learned that first year, both 
through my failures and successes, 
has been mighty valuable to me in 
later jobs of a similar kind. As I 
think back over that first experience 
in cow testing work, it occurs to me 
that an account of what I learned 
may be of service to other novices 
in cow testing work and also, perhaps, 
to farmers who are forming asso- 
ciations. 

The first evening all of the mem- 
bers gathered at the secretary’s home 
to become familiar with the work and 
there I learned most of their. names. 

I knew that if my work was to be 
of the most value to the members, I 
must get each farmer interested 
enough to want to better his own con- 
ditions and to become a booster. I 
began to study each family individu- 
ally, not only the men but the women 
as well. I knew that if I could keep 

the women folks interested I would 
staitd a better chance of making the 
work appeal to the men. 

By the time the second quarterly 
dues were to be paid, some of the 
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THE SOUTH’S FIRST MEDAL OF MERIT SIRE 
This is Oakwood D’s Fox, owned by R. L. Shuford of North 
Carolina. He has been herd sire at Shuford Farm for 12 years 


and his 24 R. of M. daughters include three Medal of Merit cows, 
four Gold Medal and one Silver Medal winners. 
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B. W. KILGORE, JR., North Carolina 


five years ago Mr. 
Shuford was in the 
same position that 
a great many 
southern farmers 
find themselves to- 
day. The way he 
solved his problem 
offers a way out to 
these farmers who 
will profit by his 
experience. To use 
Mr. Shuford’s own 
words: “I realized, 
with a poor, worn- 
out farm, that un- 
less I followed 
some different 
methods than were 
employed by my 
neighbors, I was 
up against it and 
had better quit 
farming and turn 
to some other pro- 
fession.” Mr. Shu- 
ford loved farming 
and turned to the dairy 
** business and the Jer- 
‘| sey cow. His herd and 
farm answer more 
forcefully than empty 
words whether or not 
his decision was a wise 
one. 

“Buy the best and 
breed better” was the 
slogan adopted by Mr. 
Shuford in breeding up 
his herd. His first four 
cows were purchased 
from Kentucky. They 
were daughters of Sig- 
nal, the old “Butter 
King,” a bull rich in 
high producing blood 
and very prepotent in 
transmitting high pro- 
duction to his offspring. 
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sire in the South. 


R. L. Shuford, North Carolina, owner 
and breeder of the first Medal of Merit 


Eminent’s Fly- 
ing Fox, a.son of 
Eminent, was pur- 
chased from the 
White Horse Farm 
in Pennsylvania in 
1909, as the first 
herd sire. Flying 
Fox is the sire of 
Oakwood D’s Fox 
and his progeny 
from the four 
foundation cows 
are largely respon- 
sible for the pres- 
ent herd. 

Mr. Shuford has 
followed the prac- 
tice of buying the 
best bulls he could 
find. Except for a 
few foundation 
cows, he has raised 
all his females. 
Good care of his 
young stock, hand 
in hand with their 
breeding, has been re- 
sponsible for the high 
quality of his herd. 

What is of real in- 
terest to the average 
dairyman is that Mr. 
Shuford has balanced 
his farming operations 
with his dairy business. 
Practically all feed 
consumed by the herd 
is grown on the farm. 
Instead of a poor, 
worn-out farm, through 
a system of dairy 
farming, manure, and 
legumes, there is in its 
place 600 acres of as 
productive land as can 
be found in the South. 

Oakwood D’s Fox 
has been the senior 
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The Cow Tester’s Job 


H. W. HYDE, IOWA 


farmers began to question the value 
of the work. ‘There are always a 
few people who expect a new move- 
ment to yield immediately a financial 
return greater than the costs that 
have been incurred. I remember 
well two farmers who were almost 
ready to drop out of the association. 
I made a special effort to get them 
to see the value of the work. Among 
the other things that I did for the 
one man, I adjusted his cream separa- 
tor which proved to be leaving 
enough butterfat in the skimmilk 
to pay for two-thirds of his test- 
ing dues every month. The other 
man I induced to remain in the asso- 
ciation until the year was up; I in- 
cidentally left him a “Henry’s Feeds 
and Feeding.’’ So interested did he 
become in studying this book that 
when I came back he bought it. 


I purposely left a few of those feed 


books with the farmers and before 


the year was past I had sold one to 
nearly every member in the associa- 
tion. As the winter months came on 
I helped the farmers plan better feed- 
ing rations, which in many instances 
reduced their feed costs and at the 
same time increased the amount of 
milk the cows gave. 


At the time there were very few 


silos in that county so I gathered all 
the information I could from local 
farmers who had silos. I sent to the 
experiment stations for information 
concerning the food value of silage 
and gave this information to the 
farmers. Before the fall was over, I 
had sold eight silos to members of 
the association and several to outside 
farmers. 


I managed to get the members of 
the association together once every 
month. We always had an interest- 
ing program followed by refresh- 
ments served by the women. I am 
not sure which was the attractive 
feature, the program or the refresh- 
ments but I am confident each get-to- 
gether meeting stimulated interest. 


About nine months after the asso- 
ciation was started two of our mem- 
bers held public sales. Their cows 
that had milk records brought $15.00 
to $30.00 more per head than similar 
cows that were not in the association 
sold for at other public sales. I took 
advantage of this as an inducement 
to secure members for the associa- 
tion and the two vacancies left by 
the farmers who had sold out were 
soon filled and from that time on we 
had several applicants for member- 
ship on our waiting list. 


She is a Gold Medal and a Medal of Merit cow wi 
of 864 lbs. fat in 365 days. 


herd sire at Shuford ‘Farm 
twelve years. His twenty-four 
ter of Merit daughters includ 
Medal of Merit cows, four gold 
and one silver medal winners. — 

The three cows whose recor 
made Oakwood D’s Fox the Sc 
premier bull, are: 


Milk | 
Lbs. 


Oakwood Fox Annie 16,438 
Oakwood D’s Brownie 17,929 
Red Lady 17,195 


August 27, 1926, the date Red 
presented Shuford Farm wi 
new calf, marked a red letter « 
the South and Mr. Shuford, ° 
efforts of Mr. Shuford’s 1 
gone into developing his Jerse 
and the honor that now comes 
is a worthy reward. This ¢ 
ment offers a new hope to 
breeders to set their ideals h 
the assurance that they wil 
of their work exactly what t t 
into it. 


I learned early in the yea 


as a tester. I helped the 
plan their crop rotations, te 
soil for acidity, assisted ther 


I would help them cull the 
flock and in some cases I fo 
self helping the farmers i 
farm accounts. I would bi 
cial efforts to get information 
subject the farmers were i 
in. I learned that it was © 
outside tasks that I did tha 
work interesting to all. 
My efforts as a tester w 
means in vain. By the e 
year we had eliminated 
farmers’ herds 27 cows that 
kept at a loss, five membe 
association had purchased { 
sires, and all the farmers 
enough about better feeding 
to reduce greatly their feed | 
increase their net income. 
I was well repaid for my 
forts. I felt that I had le: 
much from the members as 
learned from me. At the clo 
year the members presented 
a neat. little sum with which Y 
gold watch. . 
I later supervised other te’ 
sociations and I attribute n 
cess in them all not only 
well the things that were ex 
me but rather because I 
services freely in every way 
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© mere man can do justice to 
the theme of electricity in a 
farm home. Perhaps he can 
umerate comforts to be gained by 
ve installation of that great and 
jysterious force but he is quite help- 
ss to appreciate the fathomless 
ae of labor saved and the vast 


- 
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L RIC WATER HEATER THAT 
J TES AUTOMATICALLY AND 
PROVIDES SCALDING WATER 
e tank which holds the water is well 


joy electricity brings to the 
of a farmer’s wife. 

pryone lives in two worlds, one 
ality and one of dreams, and in 
‘cams of a country woman there 
lectricity in the home bring- 
ight, bringing warmth, saving 
atless amount of work and en- 
y, bringing rest and happiness. 
11 now the time has come when 
dreams may be utilized. Elec- 
is within the reach of nearly 
vho care to utilize it. 

the cost of installing electricity 
)a farm home need not be great. 
rety few years ago a farmer had 
irst build his own line, then wire 
j\own buildings up, install his own 
and put up his own trans- 


ner. Then if he cared to make a 
ij, of this line to an electric com- 
iy they would keep it in repair 
h supply him with electricity or 
ce.” The past year or two has 
1 a very great change take place. 
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‘LECTRIC MOTOR FOR THE SEWING MACHINE IS 


ANOTHER LABOR SAVER 


& 
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IN THE COUNTRY HOME 


ETHEL MORRISON-MARSDEN, WISCONSIN 


The small companies throughout the 
various states have been purchased 
by large and powerful concerns that 
in many instances control the great- 
est portion of rights in a whole state. 
These large companies are anxious 
for more consumers and so have 
made it easy for almost every farmer 
to have it. The companies will build 
along the main travelled highways, 
right past your farm, and will supply 
the transformer that you will need. 
You will only have to build from this 
main line into your house and wire 
up your own buildings. These com- 
panies are also anxious for you to 
use as much juice as possible, so with 
this in mind they have made the rates 
so that the more electricity you use 
the cheaper it becomes. Hence your 
greatest economy, if you are going to 
install it, is to arrange to use as much 
as. you can conscientiously. You 
must learn how to 
use it so that it will 
be not an extrava- 
gance but a neces- 
sity, and an econo- 
my not only from 
alaborsaving 
standpoint but 
from a financial 
viewpoint as well. 

Any intelligent 
farmer who will 
devote a little stu- 
dy to electricity 
can do a great deal 
toward wiring up 
his own buildings. 
And then. what 
help that needs 
be hired will not 
amount to much. 
The fixtures need 
cost only what you 
care to put into 
them and as to 
electrical appli- 
ances, you may add 
them one at a time 
as you feel you can 
afford them. Many 
can be supplied by local electric com- 
panies on the monthly payment plan 
if you care to undertake that method. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of 
the advantages of the lights them- 
selves as compared with kerosene 
lamps; the cleanliness, the amount 
of labor saved in clean- 
ing and filling these 
daily, not to mention 
sweeping up _ broken 
lamp chimneys, the vast 
difference in the light 
itself and saving on 
eyesight, the conveni- 
ence of a bright light 
by simply pushing a 
button or pulling a 
chain, and most impor- 
tant of all the safety, 
no danger of explo- 
sions, fire from over- 
turned lamp or lantern. 
The safety in the barn 
is of as great value as 
in the house, for always 
where there is a lamp 
or a lantern there is a 
possibility of fire. 

To my mind the elec- 
tric washing machine 
and the electric flatiron 
are the most essential 
of all labor saving de- 
vises. The washing ma- 
chines have so very 
many advantages and 
they cost so little to op- 
erate. When my babies 
were tiny I used my 
machine three times a 
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THE ELECTRIC WASHER IS ONE OF 
THE MOST ESSENTIAL LABOR SAV- 
ING DEVICES IN THE HOME 


week instead of washing daily by 
hand. The new machines do away 
entirely with the necessity for scrub- 
bing anything on the washboard. 
One of these will do a large wash- 
ing thoroughly in a short time. 
In an hour and a half at most from 
the time your water is hot, your 
washing can be finished and on the 
line, and probably you can have your 
floor cleaned. The swinging wringer 
is a great improvement, thus enabl- 
ing you to wring not only from your 
machine but from your rinse tubs 
with it as well. The safety devices 
upon it protect both your hands and 
your clothes. Both the washer and 
the wringer save greatly on the wear 
and tear upon the clothes over the 
old type of hand power washers or 
the scrubbing board. 

The first cost of an iron is insig- 
nificant and no words can tell of the 

saving of burns 
and steps by using 
an -electric iron. 
. The work is done 
much nicer, for the 
iron itself is heavi- 
er and holds a con- 
stant heat. Aniron 
costs more to op- 
erate than a wash- 
er (any appliance 
that has a heating 
element costs more 
to operate than one 
using a motor), so 
for this reason one 
must learn how to 
use an iron. It 
should be planned 
if possible to do all 
the ironing at one 
time as this will 
only cause the iron 
to be heated once. 
As the iron retains 
the heat some time 
it may be turned 
off before one fin- 
ishes and sundry 
small articles such 
as handkerchiefs, etc., done the last 
thing. 

Next I value my vacuum cleaner. 
It is such an easy and enjoyable way 
to clean a rug, simply to run this 
machine over it. It picks up every- 
thing on the surface and the vacuum 
draws the dirt out of the rug itself 
as well. In just a few minutes’ time 
you can run over all of the rugs and 
have your house looking spic and 
span. It matters not whether the 
children have cut up papers all over 
the floor or whether the men have 
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taken off their boots which have been 
half full of oats and chaff and trailed 
this all over the rugs, the vacuum 
cleaner will pick it up and it costs 
comparatively nothing to run. And 


A PUMP DRIVEN BY AN ELECTRIC 
MOTOR 


no one can estimate the true value 
of it at housecleaning time. 

My electric range brings me the 
greatest amount of pure joy of any- 
thing I possess. It bakes the most 
like a good old fashioned cook stove 
of anything I know of. The ovens 
are so well insulated that one can use 
them almost the same as he would a 
fireless cooker. By heating to the 
temperature desired and then turning 
the heat onto low, the oven will re- 
tain the same temperature for an in- 
definite time. Even after the juice 
is all turned off it will stay hot for 
three hours or longer. I bake many, 
many things after my heat is turned 
off. There are two heating elements 
in the oven, and each one has three 
heats; one element is in the bottom 
of the oven and one in the top. Thus 
it is an easy matter to reach any de- 
sired amount of heat, and with such 
a perfect heat all about your baking 
it is almost impossible not to bake 
successfully. Meats may be broiled 
deliciously in the top of the oven and 
are far more healthful than when 
fried. Of course to operate a range 
economically one must do as much 
baking as possible at one heating but 
the ovens are large and many things 
may be baked at one time. The burn- 
ers all have three heats, thus enabl- 
ing a person to turn the heat on low, 
medium, or high. As a rule, I turn it 

(Continued on page 478! 


“MY ELECTRIC RANGE BAKES THE MOST LIKE A GOOD OLD FASHIONED 


COOK STOVE OF ANYTHING I KNOW OF” 
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This Dutch potato grower is in earnest 
conversation with the county agent about 
the certified seed potatoes in the fore- 
ground. 


S in most of the North 
Europe countries the 
potato is a more im- 
portant crop in Hol- 
land than it is in 
America. Holland 
grows both early and 
The latter are raised 
on farms of fair size and on 
the heavier soils of the provinces of 
South Holland, North Holland, and 
Zeeland. Early potatoes are a truck 
crop and are raised intensively on 
small holdings. An important early 
potato section is in North Holland 
jear Alkmaar and Hoorn where about 
7,500 acres are devoted to the crop. 


With this preface let me introduce 
to you Herr Jan Hoogland of Lutje- 
broek, whom the county agent select- 
ed as a typical early potato grower of 
the district; typical in the size of his 
farm and kind of business, but more 
progressive than the average. 

Mr. Hoogland has five acres of land 
and raises just two crops, early pota- 
toes and cauliflower. The potatoes 
are planted in March and harvesting 
begins about June 1. By June 15 har- 
vesting is at its height. The potatoes 
may be planted about three feet 
apart, in which case the cauliflower 
plants are set between the potato 
rows a few weeks before harvest. 
Often potatoes are planted two feet 
apart and the cauliflower plants are 
set after the potato plants are har- 
vested. So the same land produces two 
crops a year. There are a few other 
crops raised on a small scale in this 
section, including cabbage and beets. 

The land in this locality, like all of 
western Holland, has been reclaimed 


late potatoes. 
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HOW EUROPE FARMS 
A Dutch Potato Grower 


HERBERT R. COX, NEW JERSEY 


from the sea. It is level as a floor 
with ditches and canals everywhere 
from one to three feet below the soil 
surface, which is at or a little below 
sea level. Windmills raise the water 
from the ditches into the canals 
which carry it off to the sea. The soil 
is a very Procnerye loam to sandy 
loam. 

Part of Mr. Hoogland’s farm, the 
part surrounding the house, he owns. 
The rest of it, located a quarter mile 
away, he rents. A fair valuation of 
this land is about $1000 an acre, ex- 
elusive of buildings which are worth 
about $1000. Please remember that 
this is a long distance from any city 
and that this figure is strictly based 
upon its farming value. 

From the fact that this farm raises 
only two crops you may conclude that 
it is highly specialized. There is not 
even a home garden. Mr. Hoogland 
finds it cheaper to buy his vegetables 
and other table supplies from huck- 
sters. He has no cows, horses, nor 
chickens even. There is one dog and 
one cat. There is also a small canal 
boat by which Mr. Hoogland does all 
his marketing. The house is equipped 
with electric lights. 

The family con- 
sists of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoogland and 
four children, the 
oldest a girl of 18. 
Four other chil- 
dren have come 
into the home and 
have passed away. 
All of the work on 
the farm is done 
by the family. The 
land is turned in 
late winter by hand 
with a spading fork 
and is smoothed 
over with a hand 
rake. After the 
rows have been 
marked out, pota- 
toes are planted 
with a hand plant- 


3 Mr. 
er, an ingenious 


Hoogland and his oldest daughter 
who does her share of the farm work. 


tool which makes a circular hole 
in the ground® in which the tuber 
is placed. Cultivation is done by a 
hand scuffler hoe. 

As a rule, the whole tuber is plant 
ed. The rate of planting is about 50 
bushels per acre for three-foot rows 
and higher for two-foot rows. Early 
potatoes are always planted in Eu- 
rope at a higher rate than late pota- 
toes, in order to hurry the crop on as 
fast as possible. The potato crop is 
heavily fertilized with ammonium sul- 
phate, acid phosphate, and muriate of 
potash. These ingredients are applied 
separately, the phosphate and muri- 
ate before planting and ammonium 
sulphate after planting. 

The kind of seed potatoes used is 
given careful consideration by the up- 
to-date Dutch growers. They are 
fully alive to the necessity of having 
seed free from mosaic, leaf roll, and 
other diseases. There is a system by 
which certified seed is produced in A, 
B, and C grades. Mr. Hoogland sells 


‘potatoes both for seed and for table 


stock, according to the market de- 
mands. His seed potatoes go largely 
into the A grade, some of them into 
the B grade. He is 
working closely 
with the county 
agent in order to 
produce the highest 
possible grade of 
seed. His seed is 
sold mostly to 
Germany and Bel- 
gium. The variety 
largely raised is the 
Scottish Mouse. 
His potatoes for 
market are put in- 
to his canal boat 
and taken to a 
great farmers’ co- 
operative potato 
auction at Boven- 
karspel, a few 
miles away, which 
is deserving of 
acomplete de- 
scription, but space 


SOIL FERTILITY AND ANIMAL 


F, J. SSEVERS, WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


MONG the numerous problems 
confronting the Western 
Washington dairyman, there is 
possibly none that is causing him 
more concern than the matter of the 
health of his cattle. 

He is confronted with diseases of 
his stock that apparently do not 
respond to the well known remedies 
and treatments nor do they lend 
themselves to a very satisfactory 
diagnosis. The only matter of diag- 
nosis that appears to be definitely 
established concerning these difficul- 
ties is the fact that the problems so 
common in Western Washington are 
not known or recognized in other por- 
tions of the state. This fact alone 
would lead one to believe that there 
are some conditions here, either na- 
tural or artificial, that can be held 
responsible. In this regard it is, how- 
ever, fairly well established that arti- 
ficial conditions or practices as they 
affect the dairy farmer play no part 
because the problems referred to have 
been ‘experienced under practically all 
kinds of practices in spite of any pre- 
cautions for ‘their prevention. It 
would appear then that there might 
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be something’ about the natural con- 
ditions under which plant and animal 
life develop in this section of the 


state that could be held responsible. . 


Certainly there is a big difference be- 
tween the soil and the climate here 
as compared to Eastern Washington. 

In short, is it possible, or does it 
seem logical, that many of these dis- 
eases like red water, non-contagious 
abortion, sterility, etc., so common 
in Western Washington may be 
caused by a lack of proper nutrition? 
If malnutrition is under suspicion it 
might be possible to obtain some evi- 
dence through an analysis of some 
of the representative forage products 
produced and fed to dairy cattle in 
this section. 

The Soils Department of the 
State College of Washington ap- 
proached this. problem from this 
angle two years ago and since then 
has had an opportunity to make 
many field observatiens and a large 
number of analysis of soil and crop 
samples. 
sufficient to permit complete analyses 


Finances available were not . 


of these materials and therefore main 
emphasis was placed on only two ele- 
ments, viz., phosphorus and calcium 
(lime). Those two elements were se- 
lected because it was generally un- 
derstood that they played a very 
prominent part in animal. nutrition 
and also because it had been learned 
from previous work that western 
soils, in general, were not overwell 
supplied with either available phos- 
phorus or calcium. 

The results from these analyses 
were very striking in that it was 
found that when compared with soils 
of similar type from other sections 
of the United States, the Western 
Washington soils were much higher 
in their total calcium and phosphorus 
content. In spite of this, however, 
they were not only acid in reaction 
but also decidedly deficient in avail- 
able or soluble phosphorus. This de- 
ficiency was so pronounced that satis- 
factory crops could not be grown on 
most soils unless phosphorus was ap- 
plied either in the form of animal 
manure or commercial fertilizer. 


The three implements used in growing 
potatoes on this farm—a fork to turn the 
soil, a planter, and a hoe. if 


will not permit of it in this arti 

The yield of early potatoes 
this farm averages about 126 bus 
per acre. The crop for market is 
in early June when the vines are 
green and long before they have mad 
full growth. An average price a 
crop is 3.6 cents per pound, which 
makes a gross return of about $27 
per acre. 

Cauliflower plants, which are 
out after the potatoes, are ra 
both in frames and in the open. 
seed comes from Italy. An aye 
return from cauliflower is about 
per acre. No additional fertiliza 
is needed for this crop. The heads 
placed in the canal boat: cand fi 
off to the auction. 

It may be seen, therefore, th 
gross return per acre from both ¢ 
is about $382 on an average, wh 
$1910 from the five acres. These 
ple are thrifty, like all the Dutch, 
that there is a fair margin of « 
profit left nearly every year. 
principal item of expense is int 
on the investment, which is 5 per cen’ 
on $6000, and amounts to $300 a year 

As we left the house for the rail 
road station in the boat propelle 
Mr. Hoogland with a long pole 
called‘my attention to a neigh 
house which could be seen above 
potato plants lining the canal. At 
peak of the roof was an enorm 
bird’s nest and in the nest stoo 
stork appearing to be nearly five 
high. This bird comes back to 
same nest every spring after sp 
ing the winter in a southernly 
mate. The stork is a bird of 
omen and is well provided for by 
fortunate owner of the house. — 


HEALTH 


Where “soils sare most deficient 
where manure or fertilizers are 
used regularly, orly those crops 
draw less heavily on phosphor 
could be grown satisfactorily. — 

While all crops require the same ele 
ments of plant food, it happens thi 
legumes like the clovers and a 
draw very heavily on phosp 
and calcium. This heavy demanc 
the part of these crops together 


large areas in the dairy seat « 

state that the farmer refuses to 
any further effort to get these ¢1 
established in a crop rotation 
The result is that there is litt. 
legume or legume pasture a 
for feeding dairy cattle. Th 
and cereal hays, dve to their 
phosphorus and calcium require 
are a safer crop on these soils a 
result is that frequently the 
forage portion of the ration fo 
dairy cow is composed of. such 
legume roughage. 
Dairy cows used for both milk 
(Continued on page 483) 
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NINCE pure-bred seed of a variety 
) that is adapted to the soil and 
fer climate at hand is such an im- 
portant factor in the success of near- 
every dairyman, it may be of in- 
=, to recount some of the impres- 
ons that we gleaned from a visit to 
the heart of the pedigreed Grimm al- 
falfa seed industry in Bingham Coun- 
ty, Idaho, last August. It was at the 
suggestion of that staunch advocate 
of m ore and better dairy hays, Pro- 
fessor L. F. Graber of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, that we made 
this pilgrimage with letters of intro- 
duction to a number of the men who 
are doing their utmost to maintain 
and improve the qualities of Idaho 
jrimm alfalfa seed. 
though .©Montana, Utah, and 
| Dakota are also coming to the 
“01 : as aan a of Grimm alfalfa 
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©. BLACKBURN MAKING A FIELD 
INSPECTION OF H. K. ESS 
ALFALFA 


re Wiley, on the right, is called the 
er of the Grimm alfalfa seed industry 
n Idaho. 


growing from 80 to 90 per cent 

1 pedigreed Grimm seed raised 
the United States. What is more, 
‘nost of this supply has been pro- 
2d by members of the “Idaho 
m Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Asso- 

ation.”” More than 340 members of 
s worthwhile and successful co-op- 

tive organization operate seed 
ms in Bingham County within a 

Wel radius of Blackfoot. Bing- 
County is the world’s greatest 


ect it compares favorably with 
be County, Utah, which grows a 
large percentage of Utah’s crop. 
a lew of the fact that the ‘‘Mor- 
jion State” produces about 45 per 
oak of all the alfalfa seed grown 
ie the stars and stripes, this 
takes Millard the world’s greatest 
falfa seed county. The greatest 
ntage of Utah’s production, 
ver, is of the common variety. 


We See Many Indians 


It was near nightfall as we drove 
long the splendid paved road lead- 


am alfalfa seed county. In this’ 


_AN ALFALFA THRESHING SCENE NEAR BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 


e is taken to prevent mixing at this time and a state field inspector seals the bags 
san genre seal to prevent mixing afterwards? 
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IDAHO'S ALFALFA SEED INDUSTRY 


GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


ing into Blackfoot. 
On either side of 
pavement was a 
luxurious growth 
of alfalfa and 
sweet. clover 
through which a 
considerable num- 
ber of Indians, 
bucks, and squaws 
were riding. Oc- 
casionally we 
would see _ both 
man and wife rid- 
ing upon the same 
horse. It seemed 
as we got into the 
city that nearly ev- 
ery fourth person 
we saw was a mem- 


ber of the Black- tem of an old Grimm alfalfa plant that 
foot tribe. They has been allowed to develop by itself on 
made an _ interest- George Line’s farm shows how far the 


and water. 
ures six feet. 


ing sight as they 
came swaggering 
down the _ side- 
walks with their coal black hair dan- 
gling over their chests in two sleek 
braids. Much of the seed growing 
territory was once owned by the 
Blackfoot Indians, so that is perhaps 
why the trademark of the association, 
“Blackfoot Brand,” had been chosen, 
although we were told that very few 
Indians are engaged in the work of 
raising alfalfa seed. 

It happened that the officers of the 


This remarkable picture of the root sys- 


roots of these plants will go to find food 
From top to bottom it meas- 


their own products. 
In spite of the fact 
that numerous at- 
tempts have been 
made to disrupt the 
organization and in 
spite of the fact 
that a number of 
farmers have for- 
feited their privi- 
lege of ever selling 
their seed through 
the association 
again, the majority 
of growers have 
“stuck by the ship” 
until this co-opera- 
tive now com- 
mands an enviable 
financial rating. 
This only goes to 
show that farmers 
can get the neces- 
sary financial back- 
ing to operate a co- 
operative if they 
are willing to produce quality prod- 
ucts and stick together. 


Wisconsin Bans “Affidavit Grimm’’ 


The few who “sold their birthright 
for a mess of pottage’’ and contract- 
ed their seed to unscrupulous buyers 

“affidavit Grimm’’ are now finding 
their markets restricted. It did not 
take long for farmers who would not 
produce good enough seed to qualify 
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INDIANS TAKING PART IN THE MONSTROUS CELEBRATION AT THE LAY- 
' ING OF THE CORNERSTONE FOR THE AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO, DAM 


association were holding a_ business 
meeting in their fine new warehouse 
that evening, so we had an opportuni- 
ty to meet them. We wish to say in 


passing that if every farmers’ co-op- 


erative organization was planned 
and manned as this one is, we would 
have fewer failures to record in the 
painful process of teaching the farm- 
ers to work together in marketing 


for membership in the association to 
find that many seed houses were will- 
ing to pay well for “affidavit Grimm’ 
regardless of the ‘quality. Some seed 
dealers even offered two cents a 
pound more for all common alfalfa 
seed that the grower would sell as 
“affidavit Grimm.’”’ Wisconsin put a 
stop to the traffie of selling affidavit 
Grimm within her borders last Octo- 
ber when she passed a ruling prohib- 
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iting the sale of any alfalfa seed un- 
der the name of Grimm unless it has 
been sealed and certified by a repu- 
table state official. 

Things were getting to be almost 
as bad with the “bootleg’’ Grimm al- 
falfa seed situation as they had been 
during the orgy of filled cheese that 
nearly wrecked the cheese industry a 
few years ago. We know of a dozen 
farmers in a single community who . 
bought “affidavit Grimm’ from a 
southern seedsman, only to find that 
they had purchased a common seed. 
As a result, their alfalfa winter- 
killed the first year because they 
were in a locality where the common 
variety will not stand up. The fact 
that it is impossible to tell the differ- 
ence between Grimm and common al- 
falfa seed with the naked eye has 
made it possible for the dishonest 
seed dealer to sell a great deal of 
poor seed to dairymen of the north- 
ern states. It is because of this that 
government certification has been 
found necessary. 

Where common alfalfa will with- 


stand the winter there is little ma- 
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FIELD OF PEDIGREED GRIMM AL- 
FALFA ON GEORGE LINE’S FARM 
CUT, BUNCHED, AND READY 
FOR THRESHING 


terial advantage in seeding Grimm, 
although we found that dairymen on 
the west coast are using it because 
they claim that it stands cultivation 
so much better than the common. 
When we asked Professor Graber 
why this is so he answered that he 
did not know unless it was that the 
Grimm variety has about 30 per cent 
more growth starts than the common, 
so if some plants are frozen out or 
injured in any way, those that re- 
main send up that many more shoots. 


Have Modern Seed Warehouse 


But to get back to our story. Man- 
ager E. E. Sanders and President 
Ralph Davis took us through the 
warehouse and showed us with what 
care the.seed is cleaned, graded, and 
scarified. If every seed house was as 
particular with seed we would have 
fewer infestations of noxious weeds 
than we do have. A government man 
is kept on the grounds for several 
months in the year just to break the 
seals. A few of the larger growers 
have cleaning machinery of their 

(Continued from page 480) 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO, DAM IN PROCESS OF ERECTION 


It will insure a constant water supply for the alfalfa seed growers of the American 
Falls area, thereby automatically insuring a seed supply for the United States. 
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? The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. : 
? Car owners have already bought 
? nearly 5,000,000 of these lower 
} priced, standard quality Goodyears. 


Right in Your Home Town 


You can buy tires through the mail of 
course, but one of the biggest factors in 
low-cost mileage you cannot buy that way. 


It is the valuable service performed for 
you by your local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires. His prices 
ate low. He has in stock the right size and 
type of tire for you. 


He will mount your new tire on the rim, 
fill ic with air, and long after the sale help 
you cate for it so that it will deliver you 
its maximum performance. 


The benefits of this helpful service are not 
listed in any catalogue. But they are avail- 
able to you mow in the store of your home- 
town Goodyear dealer. 


They ate the worthwhile fruit of the 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest posscble 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilities so that users can get all this inbualt 
value out. 


see cnennnecccedecccccccesansansesaseasesneeedenaccnaesssccassccsscnscsccossancccasccnsnccnsascsccucnsccccncccacascenerer 


: Goodyear makes a tire to suit you— whether you } 
? want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- } 
i year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
: lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder : 


Milk Stool 


j. J. SPRENGER, MINNESOTA 


EAL loyalty to our work and de. 
pendability are jewels and the 
people possessing them are a 

blessing in all walks of life. But these 
very traits may develop a feeling in 
us that we are indispensable to such 
a degree that it can hinder both ours 
selves and those with whom we work. 


As parents, we can often be in the 
way of our children by feeling that 
the work in the home and on the farm 
can only be successfully directed by 
us. While it is a wonderful blessing: 
to be so completely lost in our work 
that we are not happy if the cows are 
not milked on the dot, we must re- 
member that the taking over of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the young- 
er generation has never been the 
work of a moment but that it grows 
on us and that instead of allowing it 
to overdevelop in us, we need to de- 
velop patience and tact in order to 
develop in others that of which we 
may have too much. 

There is also a sense of importance 
which can come to groups as they 
work together which tends to build a 
feeling of indispensability to the ex- 
tent that individuals from these 
groups feel that the world could not 
get along without them or their 
group. This was very forcefully 
brought to my attention — recently 
while calling on a farmer friend 
whom I found very much excited be- 
cause he felt that we farmers were 
mistreated, downtrodden, and neg- 
lected on the part of the government 
as well as on the part of all of the 
rest of the folks and he was very out- 
spoken in regard to what he thought 
farmers should do about it. During 
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Philosophy | 


most of my stay at his home he 5 
threatening that if he had his vy 
he would try to get all of the fai 
ers to stop growing a thing, so ¢ 
ple would find out that farmers ¢ 
not be dispensed with. ~ 

During a short intermittence in 
excited conversation he remembe 
that he was to call a neighbor by t 
phone. So he rang for central : 
while holding the receiver to his ¢ 
he said, in a very emphatic way, 
tell you, Mr. Sprenger, I have m 
up my mind that I will not do anot 
thing for at least a year,’’ when 
suddenly remembered that he did 
have central. So he began to r 
about the poor operator who was 
shiftless and never tended to her bi 
ness. But I knew he could not h 
heard her even when she did ans) 
because of his excitement and that 
really needed to get a little of his a 
medicine. So I told him that lik 
the girl was trying to practice 
things he was teaching. At first 1 
angered him, then suddenly he cz 
to his senses and said, “What a 
a fellow can be, anyway. Here I : 
that I should withhold my service 
a year while I felt that the girl sh 
be right at her post every minute 
serve me.” 

That suggested to me how m: 
thousands from the very ends of 
earth are daily at work so that I | 
have the comforts of life and I 
lieve that they, as well as I, are h 
py only as they are doing this in 
unbegrudging way. 

The laws of service are the laws 
happiness and the laws of happy 
are the laws of service. 


Landscaping 


FLORENCE L. 


HE common type of sheet metal 
rural mail box mounted on an 
unpainted post makes a serv- 

iceable receptacle for incoming and 
outgoing farm mail, but by no stretch 
of the imagination can it be called 
beautiful, any more than a telephone 
pole can. 

Miss Mabel Blunt has made the 
mail box in front of their farm in 
Fayette County, Iowa, attractive in it- 
self and, besides, has given it a really 
beautiful setting. She built a little 


‘platform beneath the metal mail box, 


making a support for it by bolting 
two small steel braces to the post. 
A tiny house of sticks to look like a 
miniature log cabin was built on top 
the platform with the door of the 
mail box forming the front door of 
the house. The unpainted post was 


MAIL BOX AT FARM HOME OF MABEL BLUNT, IOWA 


the Mail Bo 


CLARK, IOWA 


hidden from view and made to co 
spond to the box by laying sti 
about it, pryamid fashion. 

The rustic mail box stands in fr 
of an attractive grouping of tr 
and shrubs at the west corner of 
lawn. A winding path leads thro) 
the shrubbery out to the mail t 
and “stepping stones” of large 
white stones have been placed in 
path. Back in the trees is a ru 
seat beside the stepping stones, 

The rustie mail box of natural g 
color and the artistic approach t 
of white stepping stones among 
dark green of the shrubbery, deli 
the eye of the traveler of the roac 
he passes the Blunt home, but 
real thing is the pleasure the fé 
family takes in their bit of mail | 
beauty. 


+ e Standard Ordinance 
Opposed 


IOARD’S DAIRYMAN:—In your issue 


March 25th I notice a statement, 
» Standardize Milk Ordinances,” 
Mr. Ross B. Johnson of West Vir- 
ia. In this story Mr. Johnson 
es that Louisiana has adopted the 
ndard Milk Ordinance. In this 
ment he is very much in error. 
re are only two or three towns in 
state that have adopted the or- 
ance and are making any attempt 
snforce it, and in these towns, al- 
ugh the ordinance has been adopt- 
recently, the dairymen are already 
ing for modifications. 
‘he cities of New Orleans, Baton 
ie, and Alexandria have reject- 
the ordinance and, so far as we 
w, the state of Mississippi has 
er given it any consideration, and 
do know that the milk coming out 
Mississippi into Louisiana has 
er been produced according to the 
ulations of the Standard Milk Or- 
ance. The Dairy Department of 
‘State University, the Louisiana 
te Dairy Association, and the 
- Commissioner of Agriculture 
e all gone on record in Louisiana 
opposing this ordinance, for the 
m that it is entirely too strin- 
{, theoretical, experimental, and 
-enforceable. 
fr, Johnson certainly makes a 
mg and unjust accusation against 
dairy industry of his state by as- 
ling that such a large percentage 
he children that have died is due 
[poor supply of milk, and he at- 
utes the cause for death of the 
dren to milk without giving any 
loritative statement whatever for 
e. Mr. Johnson’s statements are 
wadictory. The South has had 
rely too much of this kind of pub- 
y for its dairy industry, which is 
of the factors that has retarded 
levelopment. 
he quality of milk that is pro- 
id in Louisiana will rank well 
| that produced in most any other 
3. The cattle in all of the com- 
tial herds have been tested for 
reulosis, modern barns and 
pment are in use, and great prog- 
jhas been made toward improving 
milk sold in this state. The pros- 
8 for the development of the 
y industry in Louisiana is by far 
best it has ever been and we are 
ised to the adoption of the so- 
‘d Standard Milk Ordinance for 
reason that we know that it is 
in the experimental stage and 
we are in no sense of the word 
¥ for this highly technical set of 
‘and regulations. C. H. STAPLES. 
/Misiana State University. 


| A Week in Georgia 
))ARD’s DAIRYMAN:—Returns_be- 
ling to come in from Georgia’s 
faece Hen Week” indicate that 
een 5,000 and 10,000 farmers in 
‘state are planning to change 
(, cotton to dairy farming this 
‘and that at least five train-loads 
ock will be required to meet the 
Iind this year. 

‘ie “Week,” which was held from 
sh 7 to 18, was for a dual pur- 
; first, to find out if possible, 
\many farmers wished to change 
8 cotton farming to diversified 
Clive stock farming; and, second, 
le What business men could do 
Weds helping to finance farmers 
ng to make this change. It was 
ted that the average cost of pre- 
tga farm for stock was $500 and 
aif only ten per cent of the farms 
put on a live stock basis it 
16 _Tequire an expenditure of 
thing like $8,000,000. 

“ one city a leading newspaper 
od five registered bulls to farm- 
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Only by utilizing the tremendous 
resources of General Motors could 
Oakland produce such an amazing 
value as the New and Finer Pontiac 
Six at its new low prices. 


Such arresting beauty and style 
appear in no other low-priced six— 
for none other has the advantage of 


bodies created and built by Fisher. 


Such spirited performance and 
dependability characterize no other 
six of its price—for none other was 
developed on General Motors Prov- 
ing Ground and incorporates the 
discoveries of General Motors 
Research Laboratories. 


The distinction of the New and 
Finer Pontiac Six is emphasized by 
narrowed body pillars—by longer, 
lower contours—by heavier, more 
sweeping crown fenders—and by a 
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A Great Car made 
even Greater 


<SIX 
--at New Low Price 


S) 
deeper, more modish radiator. Y 
Its smartness is accented by fresh i) 


and original combinations of Duco 
colors—ranging from Beverly Blue 
and Satin Black on the Sedan to 
Cherokee Gray and Brevoort Green 
on the Sport Cabriolet. 


And its mechanical excellence is 
increased by the addition of such un- 
expected features as foot-controlled 
tilting-beam headlights, longer 
transmission and brake levers, 
larger steering wheel with alumi- 
num spider, and an even smoother, 
more powerful clutch. 


The New and Finer Pontiac Six 
towers over its field as a monument 
to the vast constructive influence 
that only General Motors commands 
—for in no other six of equal price 
is such dazzling value revealed. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Products of Canada, Ltd.—Pontiac’Division—Oshawa. Ontario 


ers of the community wishing to im- 
prove their stock. In another, lead- 
ing business men got together and 
offered a series of prizes not to the 
best cotton grower, but to the farmer 
showing the most profit from a small 
dairy herd.* In one county meetings 
were held during the ‘“Week”’ at every 
schoolhouse in the interest of more 
and better live stock. And in a group 
of ten counties a county agent or- 
ganized the first 4-H calf club in that 
section of the state. 

And so down the list. Everywhere, 
as a result of the “Cow-Hog-Hen 
Week,” one finds bankers willing to 
lend money on live stock for the first 
time, convinced that the security is 
better than cotton. Everywhere there 
are businessmen willing to extend 
credit on fencing, cement, machin- 
ery, and equipment needed for start- 


ing in the dairy business. Every- 
where groups of businessmen are 
providing funds for the purchase of | 
stock, to be distributed to farmers 
who cannot otherwise get a start. 
Surveys made during the week are 
a revelation in the changed attitude 
not alone of the farmer himself, but | 
of the banker and businessman to- 
wards live stock farming. All have 
learned suddenly the lesson that the } 
Georgia Association has been trying | 
to teach for years—that live stock 
must be the basis of Georgia agricul- | 
ture. 


eharge for children?” 
Conductor: “Under six, we do not.” | 
“Well, I have only five.”—Good | 
Hardware. | 


POWER MILKER 


COMPLET 


Milk 2'toe4 cows at a time—13 to 40.an hour 


mvenient.. E: 


Sige Pree Trial 


Coupe . ss ss - $775 
Sport Roadster (4-pass.) 775 
Sport Cabriolet (4-pass.) 835 
LandauSedan » » . 895 
De Luxe Landau Sedan 975 
De Luxe Panel Delivery 770 
De Luxe Screen Delivery 760 
Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. All 


at factory. to pay on the 
tM = 


liotors Time Payment Plan 


3 


-\ work for 
asy touse. Sold on 30 you 
jal. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


READY 
TO Use 


Comes With 2 H.P. Engine or Electric Motor 
whem uncrated- it it 


Ready to use’ 
@ 


Georgia. J. H. RED. erie ge 
All stool adjustable, reversible. Cuts V- 
St P ’ One ¢ c oatlorn. Cleans old ditches:, 
reet-car assenger: “Do you terraces, Does work-of 100 
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Bie the Kelly-Springfield tire has so long 
been known as a quality product, and because it 
is natural to associate high quality with a high. 
price, many people have an idea that Kellys are 
more expensive than other tires. 


They’re not. 


Not only do they cost no more to 


buy, but their long, uninterrupted mileage makes 


them cost less to own. 


Try one Kelly-Springfield and see for yourself if 


it’s not so. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere — 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD. TIRE CO: 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


SPRINGFIELD 


ce on IRES 


KEL 


EF Judge 
by Results 


4 ‘There’s one best way to judge 
¥ anything. That’s by results. 

And that’s the way we ask you to judge 
the Hinman Milker. 

You can’t tell what a milker can do for 
you until you try the Hinman. 

But you can tell by its results that the 
Hinman isa machine you want on your 


airy. 

19 straight years of successful results. Not 
ona few dairies—on thousands. Notin 
one ortwolocalities—in every good dairy 
county. 

‘The Hinman has proved itself a milker 
you can depend upon to do that milking 
job successfully day after day, yeat after 


year. 
Send for the 
HINMAN CATALOG 


It’sabookyou’lllike. Shows you what 
the Hinman has done and therefore cando 
foryou. Page after page of real experience 
—in all climates—under all conditions— 
on all sorts of dairies. 

Write for your copy. 
Dropacard forit today. 


“HINMAN 


PORTABLE |, <ctANDARD*s PORTABLE 


GAS ENGINE, ELECTRIC 


-MILKERS 


NEW YORK 


Danger/ 


Yourself vs. Lightning 


This is danger season for 
farmers. Your turn may 
come next. Protect your- 
self. Read this Free book 
which tells just what light- 
ning is and how to p.event it. It 
may save you from heavy losses of 
life and property. Prepared by the 
famous Dodd System experts—the 
system now used by over 350,000 
American farmers. Send for your (f§ 
free copy now. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
Walnut & 10th St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Haying Time Cut in Half 


\\ \— 


FL WYATTCO., 


SS 


at) 
Kansas 


BUY FROM 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


WHY NOT GROW LUMBE: 


CHAS. B. WING, OHIO 


HIS state is trying to encourage 
forestry. As an aid to this, our 
experiment stationmow gives to 

farmers, at only the cost of packing, 
all the tree seedlings that you ask 
for, with only the proviso that you 
plant them under the instructions of 
the state forester, that you fence and 
keep stock out for at least ten years, 
and that you use them entirely for 
forestry purposes. In addition to this 
help we now have a law that permits 
us to carry land used for forestry 
purposes at half the ordinary tax 
rate. When the timber is cut off, an 
additional tax is charged but not ex- 
cessive even then. What startled me, 
however, was to dig in and figure the 
probable returns from an acre of 
forest, planted and handled under di- 
rection of skilled foresters. 

To begin with, they tell me that an 
acre so handled will far outyield any 
natural growth of timber ever seen 
in this country. After studying the 
matter I believe this statement to be 
true. For instance, we are expected 
to plant these little trees 5x5, 6x6, or 
7x7 ft. This starts them right and 
gives the tree a tall, slender bole. 
Naturally you will either thin these 
out or nature will do it for you, but 


| in the end you will have every tree to 


the acre that can possibly be grown, 
a condition that I have never seen in 
natural Ohio woodlands. 

The Ohio Experiment Station is 
decidedly conservative upon all sub- 
jects, rather leaning backwards in 
its policy of never overstating a mat- 
ter, but they say that a 50-year 
growth of white ash will yield 20,000 
board feet per acre, red oak about 
25,000 ft., tulip poplar 25,000 ft. in 40 
years; other trees in like proportion. 
What will this lumber be worth in 50 
years? I asked this question of two 
of my local men, Horr, who has han- 
dled a saw mill and lumber yard all 
his life, and Alexander who has done 
similar work for a lifetime, not only 
here but in other parts of Ohio and in 
a large way. They agree that oak, 
one of our standard forms of timber, 
has doubled in price in the last 20 
years. They say it is conservative to 
say that the standard varieties of 
timber will double in the’ next 50 
years. Alexander thinks it will do 
much more than that. Authorities 
agree that we are using timber up 
six times as fast as we are produc- 
ing it. 

Taking four of our standard varie- 
ties of timber, oak, walnut, white ash, 
and hard maple, as an index, the 
present value, in the log, here, is 
about $50 per 1,000 ft. . Walnut is 
$75. If it is worth just double in 50 


” 
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The former amount would, ther} 
worth $2,000 per acre. If wey 
doubled in price and made 20,00} 
it would be worth $3,000 per acer 

In a vague sort of way I have, 
it on my mind for years that we : 
using up our timber too fast; th; 
famine time was probably con\ 
that somebody ought to do somet) 
about it. However, I had been jj 
oughly taught that we could no 
ford to grow timber on good, f¢; 
land that was meant for corns 1 
the place to grow timber was on ) 
hillsides where land was cheap. 

These figures place an entirely 
ferent aspect upon things for m 
live in one of the best parts of (; 
where land is fertile, alfalfa and) 
thrive, and we have felt that e 
foot should go into our major ¢} 
Before the war our best land 7 
worth $175 to $225 per acre. Uj 
the present depressed conditions | 
still worth around $85. Our f, 
probably average as much as| 


ait 


acres. a 
In practically all lines we are: 
ducing too much of -nearly all) 
crops, and our farms have to be ( 
ated with considerable skill to | 
any net profit at all. A very in] 
gent neighbor, on rich soil, stat] 
few days ago that, from an in: 
ment standpoint, no farmer ete | 
pay over $60 an acre for a ae 
expect to receive a net return of 
38% on his money. I think that 
majority of our farmers would 
with his statement. bea 
I asked a number of our 
farmers if they thought we coul 
every farm of 150 acres or ove 
off 10% or 15 acres, fence it, an 
get about it—still growing as | 
stuff as we do now. Every one): 
yes and added that we would 
more money than we do now. 
My friend, Rogers, planted out 
200 acres to forest 20 years age 
says that our fertile: soils grow) 
ter trees and grow them fasterh 
the poor soils that I had sup) 
were best adapted to the purpos! 
observation is that he is righ 


1 
\ 
; 
¢ 


‘ 
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anything; that we can spare,’ 
10% of our most fertile land 
any loss of total production; 1 
is up to all of us, rich as we 
poor, to grow this timber; 
net returns upon: rich land 


= 


. good enough to suit anyone, 


ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME OF B. C. GAISER, INDIANA 


cats up. If a reliable life in- 
r ance company offered to pay to 
ir heirs as much as 15 acres of good 
iven over to forestry figures, at 
. low a cost as this figures, how eag- 
ly would we grab it! 

Rogers says we must figure some 
st of planting the trees but that it 
a large. That we must cultivate 
eep the weeds down for at least 
K » years, and that in time we 
ould go in and thin the trees, cut- 
1 out at least three-fourths of 
em. All of this does not sound very 
rmidable to ‘me, and for my own 
rt I intend to put out a small piece 
toy a year. 


1-H Club Work in Care 
* of Milk 
Hoaro’s DAIRYMAN:—Junior proj- 
5 ; extension work has reached about 
ery phase of rural life and it seems 
nost impossible to find a new ave- 
eof its activity. Recently, while at 
State College of Agriculture at 
ell, my attention was called to 
ing different by Professor E. 
thrie which I doubt has been 
ed before. It is Four-H club work 
the “care of milk.” Clean milk 
ans different things to different 
ople. Milk may be free from dirt 
d still contain millions of bacteria, 
S of which ought not to be there. 
test of the care of milk in this 
ance. is the sedimentation test and 
count of bacteria. 


This experiment is being tried. out 
the town of Bainbridge. The Dry 
Ik Company has a well equipped 
int in that town and maintains a 
y good laboratory. The tests for 
liment and the count for bacteria 
3 made by the director of this lab- 
tory, Dr. Supplee. The leader of 
: club is Professor Casey, principal 
the high school. The members of 
: elub to date are Carlton Loomis, 
retary; Milton Dean, president; 
rriet Bennett, William Horrieter, 
a Lord. The results of the 
are sent to Dr. Guthrie at Cor- 
Vand scores are assigned. The 
tteria counts went as low as two 
uusand and from that to somewhat 
we. In one instance the count was 
000 but the same worker soon got 
m to 11,500 and has time left yet 
meeezovement. Scores as deter- 
d by Dr. Guthrie ranged from 80 
which is doing well indeed. 


ctions to the worker call for: 
king at least one-half can of milk 
es or oftener each week dur- 
_Oetober November, April, and 
. 2. Cool the milk twice each of 
se months, 3. Wash the utensils 
ach of these months. 4. Take 
aple es of milk for counting twice 
of. these months. There is also a 
ating it is expected that the 
of the milk, washing of the 
—_ and taking the samples will 
be done on the same day. The 
rpling it is suggested be done on 
irst and third Mondays of each of 
r months. 


worker is expected to report, 
is asked first, “How many cows 

w much milk do you ordinarily 
en not doing this junior ex- 
_ project?” Then he is asked 
a description of the sedimen- 
est and of the method of 


-) 


was originally a request for 
ing the bacteria on the uten- 
a report of the method and of 
ts. I cannot help feeling that if 

rk goes on this will be included 
clean utensils often deter- 
oe the condition of the 
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De Luxe 
Light Six Sedan 


Unique 


A pronounced advantage the De Luxe Light 
Six Sedan enjoys over other cars in its field is 


its 7-bearing motor. 


Beauty—a 7-Bearing Motor 


and an Array of Costly Car Features 


lighter shade of the body proper and the fen- 
ders handsomely set off by the darker tone of 
the upper body. 


As contrasted to a Four or to a Six still pow- 
ered with the older type 3 or 4-bearing motor 
its performance superiority is so great as to be 
almost unbelievable until you actually expe- 
rience it. 


You’ll find it trigger-quick in getaway, of 
great power and speed, arid with the supreme 
smoothness and quietness inherent only to 
the 7-bearing type of motor design. 


Its finely-modeled body, of genuine hard- 
wood construction like the world’s highest 
priced cars, is a symphony in blue, with the 


In the interior there is further evidence of 
costly quality, for Mohair Velvet is used for 
the upholstery, the steering wheel is of solid 
walnut, and the instrument board and win- 
dow ledges are of walnut finish. Among many 
notable attractions included in its standard 
equipment are front bumpers, bumperettes, 
motometer, 4-wheel brakes,and 5 disc wheels. 


And Nash has set the price so low as to be but 
little more than that of a Four or cheap Six. 
The Nash price range on 26 models is from 
$865 to $2090, f. o. b. factory. 


(5448) 


milk. While Professor Casey, Drs. 
Supplee and Guthrie have each con- 
tributed their share to the success of 
this work, it is of course understood 
that the county junior project leader, 
H. L. Case, has been back of the 
whole program. 

It would seem that this is an essen- 
tial line of work but it is new and 
perhaps has its drawbacks. One of 
these is the difficulty of showing tan- 
gible results. Samples and scores may 
be taken to the fair it is true, but it 
still lacks the incentive of ownership 
that comes to the worker who has a 
fine calf or some pure-bred poultry 
or even a nice lot of vegetables to own 
and to exhibit. Suggestions as to the 
way that something of a working in- 
centive may be added to the project 
would be helpful. 

New York. H. H. Lyon. 

I am the friend to a man when I 
can think aloud in his presence.— 
EMERSON. 


The Holstein Way 


The Holstein cow’s a wondrous thing; 
She makes a feller’s pockets ring; 

She fills ’em full and runs ’em o’er 
And pads up bank accounts, galore. 


Where’er you find the black and white 
You know the country must be right; 
And men who prosper greet the day 
And praise again the Holstein way. 


This Holstein way is paved with jack 
That springs up in the Holstein’s track; 
There men with milkpails point the way, 
And sing of “sweet alfalfa hay.” 


The way is lined on either side 

By buildings, planned with care and pride; 
And healthy children’s faces shine 

To crown their bodies, fat and fine. 


Their mothers come to view them there 
With faces still unlined with care; 
Their laughter rings out glad and free 
And echoes “Holstein !’’ o’er the lea. 


And all the bossies graze serene, 

Out where the grass is sweet and green, 
Content to prosper those who join 

The black and white for ready coin. 
(Copyright, 1925) —I, A. Kise. 


One Lever Locks 
‘i 2to S50 Cows 


greatest 
ARN time-saving con- 
EQ UIPME N° i} Venience ever invented 
in barn equipment is 
the West Bend Automatic Stanchion with 
locking, releasing lever—the original, lev- J 
er-operated, swinging stanchion. Costs 
no more than ordinary stanchions that must 
be closed and opened singly by hand. It 
also assures safety in locking up or releasing 
cows. One throw of thelever locks or re- 
leases the entire row of cows, controls from 2 
to 50 stanchions. Cow stops are operated at 
the same time, guiding the cows into the 
stanchions. Enthusiastic owners everywhere. 
Write today for big freecatalog showing come 
plete hoa of West Bend Barn Equipment. 


WEST BEND EQUIP: ~ 
West Bend, Wis. s Misyracuse. $7-%. 


Write nearest office; Dept.. Sh 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handl 
Advertised in Hoard’s Handle Good 
k Him Whv! 


“<Q THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 7026CLEVELA 


This cross-sectional 
view shows how 
the working parts on 
the John Deere are 
fully enclosed and 
automatically oiled. 


No Other Farm Engine 
Has These Advantages— 


—complete enclosure of all important working 
parts within a dust-proof case; 

—an automatic oiling system that does away with 
all sight feed oilers and grease cups; 

—an engine that will run until the fuel is exhausted 
without one moment’s attention; 

—no gears exposed or shafts extended on which 
clothing might be caught—unusually safe for th 
boys and women folks to operate. 


These are a few of the outstanding features in the John Deere Type E 
Gasoline Engine that you are sure to want in your engine—advantages 
that mean longer service, lower upkeep costs and easier operation. 


See the John Deere Type E at your John Deere dealer’s. It’s a real 
advancement in farm engine building. Built in 1-1/2; 3 and 6 H. P. 
sizes. You can also get a John Deere Direct Drive Pumping Outfit. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS ALL ABOUT IT 


This tells all about this remarkable farm engine and fully illustrates 
its construction. Write for this. Address John Deere, Moline, Ill.,and 
ask for booklet WS-814. 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


"OWN 
YOUR OWN 


HUBER 


SUPREME 
THRESHER 


unusualtofind 
United States 
Separators 
that have seen 

. active service 
fortwenty, twenty-five,thirty 
years—still skimming cleanly 
and running easily. 


We’ve often been told we 
build the U.S. too well. It’sa 
“fault”? we’re proud of—even 
if it does mean fewer replace- 
ment sales. 

Seven sizes; motor or gas engine 
powered. Eight convenient ship- 
ping points. For catalog or for 
repair parts for any style write 


Vermont Machine Co., Inc. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 


AGENTS: Some desir able territories 
open for live user-agents. Write for plan. 


JNITED. 
STATE 


LEE 


ea 


Own your own Huber Supreme Thresher 
and save your grain—thresh when weather 
conditions are just right. ‘‘Supreme’’ is 
roller-bearing equipped—runs light—great 
for two and three plow tractor power. 
Moderately priced—threshes clean—eco- 
nomical. Get full information today. Fully 
illustrated catalog FREE. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Department M Marion, Ohio 


Buy Your Paint == 


re 

. fee ROW, 
Direct from Factory © wn Eo 
—save a lot of money. We pay j 
freight. WEARBEST paint is manu- Y BY 
factured in one of the best equipped 
factories in the world—EXTRA good 
quality — fully guaranteed. Send for 
Free Catalog and see the money you jf 
can save on Paint, also Metal and Roll 
Roofing, Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire, etc. 24 Hour Service. 


a 
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KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 


eT Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Wisc. 
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DELICIOUS MILK DRIN 


P. S. LUCAS, MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


IME was, when milk was re- 
garded as the beverage for the 
young only, but those days, 

happily and fortunately, are forever 
past. Nowadays one meets such slo. 
gans as “Milk for Brawn and Vim,” 
“Milk for Men,” “Milk for the La- 
borer.” These slogans are vouched 
for by the best of nutrition experts. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
names of McCollum, Osborne, Mendel, 
Sherman, Hart, and Steenbock. These 
are the foremost of American scien- 
tists making a study of nutrition. The 
findings of their research studies 
have been so generally broadcasted 
by educators and the press that there 
is today very few who doubt their 
value. 

Milk is best as a food when con- 
sumed in a sweet condition as whole 
milk. There is one exception to this 
statement as will be noted later. 
There are many, however, who dis- 
like the taste of sweet milk or who 
have a liking for special milk drinks 
for the sake of variety. 


Fermented Milks 


Years ago the famous Russian sci- 
entist, Metchnikoff, published a book 
entitled “The Prolongation of Life,” 
which created a great stir among nu- 
trition workers. The book was large- 
ly the result of a long study of the 
conditions which might be responsi- 
ble for the exceptional long span of 
life of the Balkan peoples. Metchni- 
koff came to the conclusion that this 
longevity was due to the fermented 
milks consumed in such abundance by 
the inhabitants of this southeastern 
portion of Europe. His theory was in 
brief about as follows: Old age is 
hastened by the presence of putrefac- 
tive bacteria in the intestines, the 
products of which are antagonistic to 
health and vigor. The type of bacte- 
ria, Bacillus bulgaricus, responsible 
for the fermentation of the milk 
drinks, being ingested with the milks, 
proves detrimental to the growth of 
putrefactive bacteria and soon these 
are displaced in the intestine by the 
Bacillus bulgaricus. In this manner 
intestinal putrefaction is decreased. 


Metchnikoff’s theory was at first 
considered fantastic but in many de- 
tails exists at, present. The general- 
ly accepted opinion at present is that 
the bacteria Metchnikoff wrote of do 
not survive the acids and digestive 
juices of the intestine so as to exer- 
cise their prohibitive action on the 
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putrefactive bacteria. -Ferme 
milks have a beneficial influenc| 
the system but their. beneficial ef 
are probably due to milk rather | 
to any bacteria or lactic acid. | 

Bacillus bulgaricus sours mil, 
such a high degree that the ave) 
consumer does not care for it. H 
a group of lactic acid bacteria; 
commonly used in this country t: 
complish this purpose. When {; 
bacteria finish their work the 


—, 


may be said to be mildly sour. 
tures of these bacteria in the for 
small pellets may be purchase, 
many drug stores. Skimmilk is) 
teurized by being heated in the t; 
to 145° F. and held at that tem) 
ture for 30 minutes. It is then e| 
to 72° F. and the culture tablet ; 
ed. It is held at 72° F. until set 
after which it is best cooled to as| 
degree as possible. When readyj{ 
consumption the curd may be bi; 
up by stirring or pouring from) 
container to another. | 

This type of fermented mil 
made in large quantities by the | 
plants of the country and is sold| 
ally as “cultured buttermilk” ox; 
der some patented trade name. ; 
not a buttermilk and should n¢ 
so regarded. So far as bacteria 
concerned, it is vastly cleaner 
ordinary buttermilk. There is nei 
ficulty in making it in the hom 
is also .available at low price 
city milk plants of any size. 


Chocolated Milk 


Probably the idea of making | 
olate milk came from the ice ¢; 
soda and sundae. Certain it is | 
the tastes of chocolate and milk] 
well. This drink may be made} 
very little inconvenience in the It 
It is a mixture of milk and choc 
syrup in varying proportions, bu) 
ually of one part syrup to Bit 
of milk. In those cases wher¢ 
syrup is made at the plant ril 
than purchased, cocoa insteac 
chocolate is used. 


Chocolated 1 
when made according to patented: 
mulas such as those of “400,” “4; 
Drink,” etc., contains a syrup blel 
to a particular flavor or flavors: 

Judkins, in his book, “Principl 
Dairying,” gives the following 
good formula: Mix one pound « 
with 12 pounds sugar, 2 teaspoo' 
cream of tartar, % teaspoon cr 
mon, and 8 ounces cornstarch. a 
gallon water and boil a few mini 


_ Waverly Creamery Association, Waverly, Minn., is a non-stock co-operative ass\ 
ciation. To organize the company they took a note of $10 per cow from each patro 


and used it as collateral to borrow money with which to erect the building. 


One cer 


is deducted from each pound of butterfat until the plant is entirely paid for. The : 


sociation has now been operating for about 25 years. 


The new building erected | 


1917 cost $18,000 not including much of the equipment which was brought from the ol 
plant. The annual output is 225,000 pounds butter, all of which is made into, one-poun 
prints. They have a special trade in Philadelphia that takes all the output at 14 cen! 


‘above New York Extra. 


The money received is divided by the pounds of butter pri 


. duced to ascertain the price that can be paid per pound fat to their 140 patrons, 
deducting the one cent per pound for, sinking fund to pay for the building. Milk 
be delivered to the creamery every day, and the cream four times a week. - 


Cool, add 2 to 4 ounces of vanilla, and 
‘use 1 part of the syrup to 6 to 8 
_ parts of milk. Two pounds chocolate 
should be used if substituted for the 
cocoa. 
In the Michigan College plant, the 
syrup is made by boiling 2.2 parts by 
weight of cocoa and 4.4 parts by 
weight of sugar with 5.5 parts by 
weight of water. This syrup is used 
at the rate of one part to two parts of 
milk. A dark colored cgcoa is prefer- 
able to one of light color. Cocoa will 
settle out of the mixture much more 
readily than will be the case if choc- 
‘olate is used. It is readily remixed, 
however. 


Acidophilus Milk 


Acidophilus milk is the exception 
“mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. It is a fermented milk that 
“does what Metchnikoff thought Bacil- 
lus bulgaricus would do. The germ 
used is Bacillus Acidophilus. It sur- 
vives digestion and arrives in the low- 
er intestine where it will live and 
thrive if properly fed. A large con- 
sumption of milk or milk sugar by 
‘the individual will give it the food it 
needs. 

Tt is very popular at present to 
take the acidophilus milk diet and 
many beneficial results are being ob- 
tained from its use in intestinal trou- 
bles. Its preparation requires con- 
siderable skill and care, which has 
made its price rather high. Because 
of the difficulty in growing the or- 
-ganism and keeping it uncontaminat- 
ed, the preparation of the drink in the 
home cannot be recommended. 


Eggnog and Juleps 


Eggnog is a milk favorite of long 
standing. It is made by beating the 
mixture of an egg, 1 teaspoon sugar, 
a sprinkle of cinnamon, a few drops 
of vanilla, and mixing thoroughly 
with a glass of milk. 
especially desirable and nutritious, 
being unusually rich in proteins and 
minerals because of its egg and milk 
content. 

Spiced milk is made by adding a 
mixture of a teaspoon of sugar and a 
‘sprinkle each of powdered cloves, 
cinnamon, and nutmeg to a glass of 
hot milk. The mixture is beaten 
‘smooth and is served hot. 


Tf a portion of a carbonated bot- 
tled drink, such as ginger ale or root 
beer, is added to a glass of cold milk, 
a pleasing flavored product may be 
‘obtained. These give the mixture a 
“snap” because of their carbon di- 
oxide content. 


Buttermilk lemonade is made by 
adding sugar and lemon juice to fer- 
mented milk. A quantity slightly in 
excess of the amount used in lemon- 
ade is necessary to be predominant 
over the flavor of the soured milk. 
This drink is best when served very 
cold. 

A convenient method for the quick 
preparation of certain milk drinks is 
to make a syrup of medium thick- 
ness by boiling a mixture of sugar 
and water. This is divided into por- 
tions and flavored heavily with ex- 
tracts of the variety desired. These 
are held as stock materials to be used 
when desired. Flavors recommended 
are strawberry, pineapple, vanilla, 
orange, lemon, cherry, maple, root 
beer, and grape. Simple milk drinks 
are made by adding 1% ounces (3 ta- 
blespoonfuls) of any of syrups to % 
a glass of milk. Juleps are made in 
the same manner except that an egg 
is beaten into the mixture. In any of 
the drinks. a small amount of charged 
water will add zest and character. 


Malted Milk 


- Malted milk is a fountain classic. 
a mix, add to a-half glass of milk 


,! 


This drink is | 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


a dipper of ice cream, an ounce of a 
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UALITY is seldom visible—more 

often it is told only by use. The 

quality of a tire is known by the 
number of miles it has traveled. And 
the quality can easily be cut down to 
fit a selling price. 


Riverside tires are made with a 
heaping measure of quality, with- 
out regard to what the price will be. 


They are sold at the lowest possible 
price for equal quality. We do not 
believe any power can produce for 
less money a tire that is the equal of 
Riversides. 


Ward’s High Quality 
Is Always Maintained 


Ward’s is a low priced house. To 
always offer you a saving is our work 
—is our duty to you. But we regard 
it a greater duty to always safeguard 
your satisfaction. We do not offer 
you goods that will disappoint you 
in service, goods made to sell but not 


Outside—all tires look very much 
alike. Their real worth is told only 
by the ‘‘road”’ or by looking inside. 


to serve. We place your friendship, 
your confidence in us, absolutely first. 


Quality First—Then Low Price 


At Ward’s we make low prices by ex- 
pert buying in all the markets of the 
world. We use 60 Million Dollars in 
Cash to secure low prices for you. 
We buy in the largest quantities, by 
the car load, by the thousand dozen, 
to secure lower-than-market prices. 


No merchandising power in the 
world can buy for you cheaper than 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Noone can 
sell equal quality at a lower price. 


For Fifty-five Years, Ward’s has 
dealt with every customer in the full 
spirit of the Golden Rule. To give 
you the largest savings, and the ut- 
most in satisfaction and service. 


But we never sacrifice Quality to 
make a seemingly low price. 


A Price too low— makes the Cost 
too great! 


Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


they contain. 


Baltimore Portland, Ore. 


Wherever whole milk 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


flavored syrup, two teaspoons malt- 
ed milk and beat thoroughly. It is 
served either hot or cold. 

The two popular hot milk drinks 
are hot chocolate and Cafe au Lait. 
A good formula for the former is to 
mix two teaspoons cocoa with enough 
hot milk to make a paste, and finish 
filling the cup with hot milk. Add 
whipped cream. The latter is made 
by preparing coffee to four times its 
usual strength and by adding to each 
1% cups, 5 cups of hot milk. This 
procedure of course enhances the 
food value of the drink. 

These are a few of the methods of 
making for variety so far as milk is 
concerned. . They may prove attrac- 
tive to the jaded appetite. They pos- 
sess merit in proportion to the milk 


may be taken, it is preferable. After 
all, what is so refreshing as a glass 
of cold, pure milk? 


The Farm Lease in 
Wisconsin 


This is the title of a new bulletin 
just issued by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Madison, Wis. It 
contains a discussion as to the num- 
ber of rented farms in Wisconsin and 
the different methods under which 
these farms are rented. It also dis- 
cusses the advantages of the differ. 
ent forms of rent that are in use and 
finally gives a definite form of lease 


both for cash rent.and on the stock. 


share basis. 


tion than wasever known be- ZB 
fore. 


Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not pay one cent for 4 
Months after, you receive the 
Melotte. Se Introductory Low Pri¢g 
IGHT Ni aif] 30 Days’ FREE /Yrial. 
Write for FREE Book and Speci] Offer. 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


H. B! BABSON, U. S. Mer. 
, .| 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, III, 


Dept. 
98-54 


sae containing 315 lbs. fat. 
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“J BELIEVE the ideal home life of today is 
found where it is dominated by unselfish affection 
and an idea of helpfulness and fair play. It is a 
little democracy, the first social group into which 
the young of the human race comes. Its power 
for good or ill is almost limitless. It is a training 
school for. all—father, mother, children. If one 
cannot live in harmony and enjoyment with the 
members of his family, providing that family is a 
so-called ‘‘normal” one, his chances are small for 


« being able to co-operate happily in other social 


groups.”—LITA BANE. 


MAKING FARMING A BUSINESS 


Only in recent years have we begun to think 
of farming as a business. For a long time the 
farm was just a place where families earned their 
living and the selling of products was incidental. 
Making farming a business requires greater work, 
more careful planning of farm operations, and a 


deeper insight into the marketing of farm prod-' 


ucts. 

It must be admitted that many who live on the 
land do not care to work and plan sufficiently to 
make farming really profitable. This condition 
of mind and attitude are revealed in many ways. 
In the early 70’s when Wisconsin changed from a 
wheat growing section to dairying, many farmers 
left for other states because they would not be- 
come dairy farmers or live stock raisers. They 
did not want to confine themselves the entire year 
to a regular routine of work. 

We met a man a few weeks ago who said he 
would not slop pigs even though they do return 
75 cents a hundred for skimmilk and $1.25 a bush- 
el for corn. This man desires to be a single crop 
farmer and we do not know of any force that will 
cause him to take a different attitude. He does 
not want to work or think to a sufficient extent 
to make farming a business. 


PROVEN SIRES 


The cow testing association not only locates the 
good and the poor cow but will also locate the 
good and the poor bull. We have not made use of 
this part of the cow testing association until re- 
cently. Last year over 1,000 bulls in cow testing 
associations became proven sires; that is, sires 
capable of producing daughters with high records. 
When inquiry was made concerning them, ever 
800 had been sold to the butcher. 

We must get a keener understanding of the value 
of the proven sire. The profit between the bull that 
will sire animals capable of producing 250 to 350 
pounds compared to animals that will produce 350 
to 450 pounds of fat is tremendous. Of course, the 
young, unproven bull can not be ignored for he 
must be used before he can be proven; and old, 
proven sires pass away. The breeder, however, 
who desires to make substantial progress in the 
development of his herd should use the young 
bull rather lightly until he has shown himself to be 
a good breeder. 

We are fully cognizant of the prejudice 
against the mature bull which is more or less 
unruly and difficult to handle. We must sub- 
merge our prejudice and lay plans to handle old 
bulls if we expect to establish breeding upon the 
proper basis. 

On a recent visit to the United States Bureau 
of Dairy Industry we were shown records of 
bulls that had increased production and of 
bulls that had decreased production. Here are the 
results of two of them: A pure-bred bull was bred 
to dams that produced on the average 7,890 lbs. 
milk containing 425 lbs. fat in a year. The 
daughters of this bull averaged 5,451 lbs. milk 
The daughters produced 
Ba 5439 pounds of milk less and 110 Ibs. of 
se less than their dams. Another pure-bred 
bull was bred to dams that averaged 8,521 
Ibs. milk containing 489 Ibs. fat in a year 
and the daughters of this bull averaged 13,486 
Ibs. milk containing 675 lbs. fat. This bull 
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increased the production per cow 4,965 lbs. milk 
and 186 lbs. fat. Doesn’t this indicate the neces- 
sity of proving a sire before he is extensively used. 
Of course, consideration should be given to type 
as we do not believe it is necessary, when procur- 
ing high producing animals, to disregard beauty 
of form. The true breeder will secure both good 
type and good producing animals. 


LAND O’ LAKES CREAMERIES 


“Six years ago we started out with nothing more 
than an idea and the determination to do some- 
thing for the co-operative creamery system of the 
Northwest. Today the association stands as a 
success in co-operative marketing with over 400 of 
the finest creameries in the world as members and 
with assets and working capital of over $900,000 
and located in the finest dairy building in the 
Northwest. We started with the product of one 
creamery and in 1926 handled nearly 80,000,000 
Ibs. of butter.” 


These statements were made by John Brandt, 
President of the Land O’ Lakes Creameries Inc., 
during the annual convention of that association. 
The progress of this association has been unusual 
and shows what can be accomplished by a body of 
farmers when they unite with a will to accomplish 
a certain task. 


For years the advantages and:benefits to be de- 
rived from co-operative marketing had been dis- 
cussed.. Finally the ideas as to how it could be 
done were crystallized and the science and practice 
of buttermaking sufficiently advanced to permit the 
step to be taken. For thirty years the local co- 
operative creamery had been teaching the lessons 
of co-operation and creating the sentiment neces- 
sary to carry forward an enterprise of such magni- 
tude. Those who are looking for some quick way 
to solve all the marketing problems of agriculture 
may well reflect upon the time it has taken the 
Land O’ Lakes Ine. to get started with its splendid 
program. The accomplishments of the Land O’ 
Lakes would not be what they are without first 
laying a sound foundation for this organization. 


The association may well be proud of the quanti- 
ty of butter it marketed in 1926 and the wealth 
it has accumulated, but its greatest accomplish- 
ments are the improvements it has made in the 
quality of Minnesota butter, the establishment of 
a brand, and extending the market for butter. In 
the beginning only 32 per cent of the butter made 
could be sold under a brand but in 1926 over 70 
per cent of its butter was sold as Land O’ Lakes. 


It is well understood by those in charge of this 
organization that if it is to continue as a neces- 
sary agent in marketing butter, quality and uni- 
formity must not be neglected. A laboratory is in 
constant use and is proving to be one of its most 
important factors of success. Science, in other 
words, is giving substantial help to this farm made 
and farm directed organization. It is discevering 
what must be done to improve the quality and 
keeping properties of its butter. Herein lies the 
most essential factor for permanent success. 


COW—HOG—HEN 


“Our farms must get away from all cotton pro- 
duction. We have been trying for some years to 
raise cotton at a loss and pay—out of the ‘pro- 
ceeds’—some $150,000,000 per year for food and 
feedstuffs for these same farms; food and feed- 
stuffs which can be raised on these farms success- 
fully instead of the cotton which brings the loss. 


“The virgin cotton lands of West Texas—mil- 
lions of acres which have been brought into cotton 
production or are in process—have a permanent 
advantage of seven cents per pound over Georgia 
in cotton raising. That is, these acres in Texas 
will produce cotton at seven cents less cost 
per pound than our Georgia acres will produce 
it. Thus, Texas cotton farmers can make money 
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when cotton is selling at a price which is ruin 


to Georgia farmers.” 
These statements are made by the Georgia! 
sociation which is attempting to increase dive: 
fied farming in Georgia. 
“Tt should be borne in mind: The eho loc 


market in Georgia for eggs and poultry and bu tt 


and milk and meat and vegetables (this ma: 
right here at our door) is big enough to i 


milk or dozen of eggs, every potato or grain 


corn, which we can produce under, our very be 


efforts in the next ten years.” 


The Georgia Association is working on pit ns | 


bring about the production of food and feedst 


if 
It is working out plans for markets, and this cha 
acter of work we commend for it is the true wi 


to help solve our agricultural problem. 


BUILDING BONE 


The peculiar value of milk in supplying lim 
the building of good bones in young animals © 
brought to our attention recently through the 
perience reported by John Smith, an observ 
and successful dairyman of Wisconsin. Mr. Smi 


says that several years ago he had a buyer ei 


to his barn to purchase a pure-bred Holstein 
He was looking for an animal whose dam 
good record of production and that was of g 
conformation. In going over the herd he 
one young bull that pleased him highly and 
asked Mr. Smith to put a price on him. 

As the buyer was a particular friend and 
customer, Mr. Smith told him that he pre 
not to sell him that particular animal. He 
that, as a calf, the bull refused to drink mil 
that he had to put him on a ration of grain Vv 
out any milk. In his own experience he felt : 
the animal would not develop good strong b 


and not only this but would not develop to the si: 
he expected his Holsteins to reach. The buy? 


felt that for some reason Mr. Smith wante: 
keep that bull for himself and he insisted on | 
ing a price set. This Mr. Smith did ads the 
was sold. 

Now for the sequel to this story: ; 
The buyer returned to the Smith fava 
two years later to purchase some more stock. 

said that he had turned this bull out into t 
one winter day and that the bull slipped an 
his leg. As he was in charge of a county 
tion, they were prepared to kill their o 
and so the bull was killed immediately and cu 
for meat. Remembering the conversation at 
time of his purchase, he took particular pa 
note the bony structure of the animal. H 
that the bones in this bull, then some thr 
old, were no larger than would be found 
months’ calf. 

This little experience illustrates that obs 
farmers get at scientific views before the in 
gators give specific reasons. We now have 
very strongly by dietitians that milk is 
source of lime, not only for live stock 
children and other people as well. The 
milk is readily assimilated by the body an 
good bones and good teeth if given an oppo: 

Dentists and doctors now emphasize th 0 
of the trouble experienced by women with 1 
teeth following the birth of children is du 
drain on their systems for lime in buildin 
bony structure of the child. Much of this « 
avoided and better children can be prod 
the mother will eat foods rich in lime ar 
pecially, drink milk. These investigators al 
in their practice that children who do not 
milk are more subject to poor teeth tha 
those children who have a plentiful suppl 
milk. The next time you go to your. dentist, 
ask him what his experience has been w 
teeth in children. He will doubtless tell 
the specialists recommend milk in every 
where he has referred to them children 
teeth are going bad and where his wor ce 
dentist has been without avail. 
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ed pounds of milk? What was the price of 
se in Wisconsin in 1926? 
eymour, Wis. G. W. 
is estimated that a pound of fat in milk on 
craze will produce about 2.65 lbs. of cheese. 
e lower testing milk will produce slightly more 
unds cheese per pound fat, however, than will 
» higher testing milk. It is estimated that 100 
_ of 3 per cent milk will produce 8.3 Ibs. cheese 
ompared with 10.6 lbs. for 4 per cent milk, 
9 lbs. for 5 per cent milk, and from 14.5 to 15 
or 6 per cent milk. 
he average wholesale prices of cheese on the 
.onsin boards were as follows for 1926: Single 
isies, 21.8c; Twins, 21.1c; Squares, 22.6c 


Holding Whipped Cream 


| deliver my raw cream to a restaurant owner for 
ipping. He claims it whips all right, but it does 
stand up and he has to rewhip it several times 

ay. The cream tests 33 per cent and we deliver 
when a day old. My competitor pasteurizes and 
as his cream before delivery. 

amath Falls, Ore. Ba Beaks 

e immediate concern appears to be the stand- 
up quality of the cream after being whipped. 
» see no reason why the pasteurized cream 
yuld be superior in this respect to the raw cream 

s it originally produced a stiffer whip. This 
uld be rather contrary to general experience as 
has been found that under most conditions raw 
will produce a better and stiffer whip than 
] pasteurized cream of the same general quality. 
[There are three important and closely related 
tors affecting the standing-up quality of. whip- 
cream. These are temperature, the stiffness 
e original whip, and the butterfat content of 
ream. If whipped cream could be kept at or 
y 50 degrees Fahrenheit it would continue to 
l up for several days. If it is not held under a 
mable cold temperature, the stiffness of the 
. will decrease or vary according to the in- 
in temperature or the stiffness of the whip. 
ough an increase of butterfat content beyond 
per cent does not increase the stiffness of the 
ginal whip, it does aid the whip to stand up for 
per time and at a higher temperature than if 
ream is relatively low in butterfat content. 
standing-up quality of whipping cream may 
y materially decreased if sugar has been 
ed with it. It is preferable to add the sugar 
t prior to use even though it may be somewhat 
» difficult to distribute it evenly through the 


_ Sweet Clover as a Fertilizer 


‘or the purpose of improving the land we fur- 
hed a tenant with sweet clover seed which he 
ved with his small grains in the spring of 1924. 
ne fall he pastured the young clover and next 
r cut the hay. The following spring he 
n seeded to small grain, which was harvested 
al, but the yield did not come up to expecta- 
n fact, showed no increase. The tenant’s ex- 
ce was that of his neighbors. 

, we are extremely anxious to increase the 
ity of the land—a crying need over a wide 
of country—and we had thought to do this 
Means of sweet clover, but we do not seem to 

it a successful way of doing it. 

kins, Minn. ASH 
are not greatly surprised that as it was han- 
e sweet clover failed to increase the yield 
small grain which followed it. It is one of 
cases in which a man cannot eat his cake and 
ve it, too. Apparently, all of the sweet clover 
ith was eaten by the cows and was not left to 
w under and thereby increase the nitrogen con- 
t of the soil and improve its physical structure. 
€ it is quite possible that the sweet clover 
ay add something to the nitrogen content 
e soil and improve its texture, yet it is doubt- 
whether this would show up sufficiently to be 
ble. It would seem that the tenant should 
atisfied with the results, because he has se- 
| both hay and pasture from the seeding of 
eet clover. This is probably more than he 
ave secured if no sweet clover had been 
with his grain crop in the spring of 1924. 
ur Own practice to seed sweet clover at the 
about 10 pounds per acre in practically all 
mall grain. We use the sweet clover pri- 
S a green manure crop and do not pasture 


lelds. While we do not have any definite rec- 
ee. e 
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ords, we estimate that by plowing the sweet clo- 
ver under in the spring of the next year we secure 
a result equivalent to a light dressing of manure. 
Of course, there is nothing except nitrogen added 
through the growth of the sweet clover, but it puts 
the ground in excellent condition for the sueceed- 
ing corn crop. We seldom follow sweet clover with 
grain because under our rotation corn follows af- 
ter the grain crop and, in addition, there is some 
danger of the sweet clover becoming something of 
a weed in the grain where grain follows grain. 
This same condition exists to some extent with the 
corn, but because of cultivation and because the 
corn is largely used for silage, the growth of vol- 
unteer sweet clover is not a detriment. 


Off Flavored Milk 


We are wondering if you may not give us some 
assistance in regard to eliminating the cause of off 
flavored milk. Our milking herd is composed of one 
hundred and thirty Holstein cows and the milk is 
sold as grade A Raw. A milking machine is used 
and from there the milk is strained and dumped 
into a copper tank which has been tinned. From 
here the milk is forced with an aluminum centrifu- 
gal pump through sanitary pipe over a tubular 
cooler and then into the bottling machine by 
gravity. 

We have repeatedly taken individual samples of 
each cow’s milk as it comes from the milking ma- 
chine and are unable to find any trace of this par- 
ticular flavor there. And likewise we have taken 
it at different steps in our system of handling the 
milk without detecting it until it comes off of the 
cooler. This leads us to thinking that there is 
something about the cooler that is causing it. 

This flavor does not show up in the milk from all 
of the cows but only from a very few. We may 
find it in one cow’s milk for several days and then 
all of a sudden it will disappear and probably come 
back in a day or two or maybe it will develop in 
some other cow’s milk after going over the cooler. 
It has, however, showed more frequently in one of 
our two-year-old heifers. Never have we been 
able to detect it until after it goes over the cooler. 
It also takes-time for this off flavor to develop. 
Usually it cannot be detected until twelve or fif- 
teen hours old. Our milking machine and all of 
the pipes are taken apart and thoroughly washed 
after each milking and then sterilized with live 
steam. Everything is in a clean and sanitary 
condition. 

Last summer we used for a few days an iron 
pump for forcing the milk over the cooler and we 
got a flavor and odor that resembled the trouble 
that we are now haying very much only this was 
in all of the milk that went over both the iron 
pump and the cooler. Neither one alone seemed to 
have any ill effect on the milk. After we did away 
with this pump we only had the trouble to pop up 
now and then as I have explained before. 

Basehor, Kans. G. G. M. 


Professor W. D. Frost, bacteriologist at the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, has given us the fol- 
lowing reply to this inquiry: 

“From what is said in the letter, the trouble is 
probably bacterial because of the time which 
elapses between the milking and the appearance of 
the off flavor. The only effect which the pump or 
cooler might have is the possibility the air which 
would be introduced in these ways may be neces- 
sary for the development of the particular bacte- 
rium causing the trouble. Would it not be worth 
while to milk certain suspected cows into thor- 
oughly sterilized bottles. Fill one bottle full and 
cap it, another partly full and cap it. Set these 
away for the necessary incubation period at a 
temperature which will produce this flavor. Fill a 
third bottle partly full, cap and shake in order to 
introduce air and set aside with the others. 

“If the trouble is caused by bacteria a bacteriol- 
ogist will probably be necessary to locate the 
source of the germ. 

“Tt goes without saying that if the trouble is in 
the cows’ udders, the offending cows will have to 
be located and removed from the herd. There is 
still the possibility that the source of the trouble 
may be outside of the cow and it would seem to me 
to be very desirable to give everything that the 
milk comes in contact with a thorough treatment 
with live steam for an hour or so, and with a sodi- 
um hypochlorite solution—this means cans, bottles, 
milk machines and pipes, and apparatus of. all 
kinds.” 

To supplement what Doctor Frost has said it ap~ 
pears to us that the cooler may well be put under 
suspicion. It is possible that the tinning has be- 
come worn in some spot on the cooler and that the 
off-flavored milk may be due to the absorption of 
some mineral from the cooler. It is possible, also, 
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that there may be a leak somewhere in this cooler 
that is causing the trouble with the milk. It would 
be well to examine the cooler very carefully. Make 
the test suggested by Mr. Frost of the milk com- 
ing from different parts of the cooler and of the 
milk bottled directly from the cooler and that 
which has been permitted to stand in the milk room 
before the bottle is covered. There is a possibility 
that there may be some contamination of the air in 
the milk room. 


A Retail Milk Problem 


There are three of us producing and retailing 
Grade A milk. We desire to combine our work to 
reduce expense and take in with us a fourth man 
as general distributing agent. What would you 
consider a fair pri:e to pay this agent when he has 
to retail at 15 cents a quart? 

Muskogee, Okla. R. R. S. 

Mr. Ernest Kelly of the U. S. Bureau of Dairy 
Industry has given us the following reply to this 
inquiry: 

It is impossible to give any figures on this sub- 
ject which vould be just to all concerned. Local 
conditions such as the price of labor, horse keep, 
amount of milk handled, etc., would be important 
factors in setting a definite margin. 

I judge that at the beginning the delivery man 
will handle about 250 gallons of milk. I am also 
assuming, for the purpose of estimating, that the 
three dairies will furnish the bottles and stand all 
bottle losses and that the delivery man will simply 
take care of the actual delivery, the collection of 
empty bottles, the collection of accounts, and as- 
sume any bad debts. Another factor which makes 
it difficult to estimate the margin is the proportion 
of wholesale to retail trade. If the trade were to 
be largely retail at 15 cents a quart, the proposi- 
tion would be quite different than if there were a 
large proportion of wholesale milk in bulk. 

In 1919 the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics compiled some figures on the cost of con- 
ducting a milk business in the Midwest. They 
found that each quart of milk delivered to the 
consumer cost 14.7 cents. Of this amount 2.2 cents 
were spent for delivery and selling, and .7 cent was 
spent for general and administrative costs. There 
are undoubtedly other costs which should be allo- 
cated to the delivery, and I should estimate that at 
that time and in the localities studied the actual 
cost of delivery was approximately 3% cents per 
quart or a little over. Of course, costs have ad- 
vanced somewhat since that time, and the figures 
given allow for no profit on conducting the deliy- 
ery end of the business. Some plants were able to 
operate at considerably less cost and others ran a 
great deal higher. The extreme variation for de- 
livery expense was from 1.2 cents per quart to 4 
cents per quart—so that it may be plainly seen 
that the efficiency of the system and the local costs 
for labor and other items made a difference of 
over 300 per cent. Adding % cent a quart to the 
approximate cost of delivery for the profit of the 
delivery man would make the margin a little over 
4 cents a quart. This, however, would only give 
the delivery man $5 a day for his actual labor, 
based on 250 gallons of milk a day. Of course, some 
of his skill would be covered in the item of admin- 
istrative expense, which would amount to over $6 
a day on the basis of 250 gallons. 

I have no figures on a proposition exactly simi- 
lar to the one outlined. I know of one dairy that is 
handling special grade milk for two farmers. 
These farmers bottle the milk, but the retailer fur- 
nishes the bottles. The distributor also hauls the 
milk to his plant, charging 4 cents a gallon for 
hauling. The differential charged by this distribu- 
tor, eliminating the item of hauling and bottles, is 
from 4% to 6% cents a quart. Of course this dis- 
tributor has a business already established where 
his own wagons cover a large part of the city. 
This would tend to lessen the cost of distribution 
of the special grade of milk as it would be carried 
on the regular delivery wagons. However, the la- 
bor costs and the cost of maintaining delivery rigs 
are probably higher in the city I have in mind than 
they would be in Muskogee. 

It seems to me that this whole matter is one 
that should be tried out before a definite contract 
is made for any length of time. There should be 
the fullest co-operation and the greatest degree 
of frankness between the parties concerned re- 
garding costs and profits. It might be that a star¢” 
could be made on a basis of 9 or 10 cents, a quart 
to the producer, leaving 5 to 6 cents a, edart for the 
retailer. A two months’ trial of thi§ scheme would 
indicate whether or not this is a proper adjust- 
ment. 
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JNNE 
| HOME BUTTER MAKER. 


WONDERFULLY efficient butter mak- 
ing machine built on the same working 
principles as the machines used in large cream- 
eries, differing only in size and price. 


It gets all the butterfat out of the cream. It churns 
rapidly so the butter comes in from one-half to one- 
fourth of the time. By simply throwing in clean water 
and giving a few turns, you remove all buttermilk. In- 
stead of working the moisture out, the MINNETONNA 
works the moisture in, so £5 <7 
necessary to the flavor and 
the keeping qualities, and 
giving an “over-run” (of 
moisture and salt) of from 
20 to 25 per cent above 
butterfat test. Hence more 
and better butter. 

Churning capacity 3 to 12 
gallons. Working capacity 3 


to 20 lbs. Larger sizes up to 
100 Ibs. capacity. 


R 


= 


Peeeseaats 


gs! 


Write for descriptionand for 
FREE 320-page catalogue of 
Dairy Goods. 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MFG. COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 


1245 W. Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


CHURNS THE 
BUTTER AND 
WORKS IT.-¢ 


( 
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Count the cost you won't have 


Just as sure as you investigate the 
upkeep cost of spreaders you’ll decide 
that an Emerson-Brantingham is 
what you want. Get all the figures. 
Then this fact will stickin yourmind— 
the average upkeep cost per year for 
30,000 E-B Spreaders was $1.03 per 
spreader! We know the exact figure 
because we make the repair parts— 
and we make mighty few. 

On top of economy of operation is 
ease of operation. The E-B Spreader 


spreads seven feet wide. Consequently 
it travels little more than half the dis- 
tance other spreaders must travel to 
cover the same area. It turns a square 
corner, drives through a six foot door, 
and the tight bottom prevents loss of 
liquid manure. The 41-inch height 
makes loading easy. Mail the coupon 
for full description of this spreader 
or any other implement in the E-B 
line—economy is the watchword of 
the E-B farmer. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
Farm Machinery 


Mower Plow 
Spreader SS OS VES OSE PSR COE SD GF) ED AED eS eG oo oe oe ee oe Planter 
wan Pande Emerson-Brantingham, Rockford, Illinois Dept.9 eh 
rain Dri Sa : ake, Side Del. 
Gilsvsice Please send complete description of items checked. Ridge Buster 
ern Binder Nam Stalk Cutter 
“Harrow Tractor 
Hay Leader T Tractor Plow 
wn... (Sod Ee SR Wl) By bee 
Lister \ id Stat R, FD. ! Wagon 


VMAILL THIS COUPON “TODAY 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


What Can You 


A Story of What Four Years’ Cow Testing Association | 
Work Meant to an Iowa Dairyman 


NE of the best endorsements of 

cow testing association work 

that we have ever heard came 
from Henry C. Vaske of Dubuque 
County, Iowa. This endorsement was 
not just an opinion of Mr. Vaske but 
it was supported by the record books 
covering four years’ membership in a 
testing association. 

We had gone to Mr. Vaske’s farm 
for an interview on the recommenda- 
tion of him to us by County Agent 
Frank R. Kerrigan. 

We told Mr. Kerrigan before start- 


ing out from Dubuque what kind of © 


dairymen we wished to visit. We 
wanted men whose cows and good 
management combined with good 
farming are making satisfactory re- 
turns on the labor and capital invest- 
ed. Kerrigan took us up to see Mr. 
Vaske. 

During the interview we asked Mr. 
Vaske one question, among many, the 
answer to which is the basis for say- 


Mr. Vaske believes in using good bulls. 


is rapidly learning the important things in dairy cattle management through junior club 


work and the encouragement of his father. 


ing that he gave a very good endorse- 
ment to cow testing association work. 
The question asked is as follows: How 
much can a dairyman, who milks 15 
cows, afford to pay as an annual fee 
for membership in cow testing asso- 
ciation work and still make a profit on 
the investment provided he makes use 
of the information made available 
through and because of this work? 

“He can pay $10 per cow per year,” 
said Mr. Vaske. Continuing he said, 
“My books for four years’ work show 
that I could have paid this much and 
still be ahead several dollars per cow. 
You may take the books with you, if 
you like, and figure it out for your- 
self.” 

We took the books and later figured 
out what cow testing association work 
did for this dairyman as measured in 
pounds of butterfat and money in the 
bank. 

Mr. Vaske milked 21 cows the first 
and 28 cows the second year that the 
herd was in the association. The total 


production for these 48 cows for the 


two-year period was 248,622 lbs. of 
milk and 8,388.9 lbs. of butterfat, or 
an average production of 5,179 lbs. of 
milk and 174.7 Ibs. fat per cow. 

The third year Mr. Vaske milked 21 
cows and the same number the fourth 
year. These 42 cows produced 313,500 
Ibs. of milk and 11,087.8 lbs. of butter- 
fat, or an average annual production 
of 7,464 Ibs. of milk and 264 lbs. of 
butterfat per cow. 

The average annual butterfat pro- 
duction per cow the first two years 
was 174.7 lbs., and for the last two 
years this was 264 lbs., or an annual 
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Afford to Pay? 


increase of 89.3 lbs. per cow for thi 
two-year period. 

Mr. Vaske said he could pay $1 
per cow per year and still make a goo 
profit on the investment. Let us tak, 
him at his word and charge each eo; 
$10 per year for the four-year perio) 
or $40. Let us now go to the recor 
books and find out how much prof 
Mr. Vaske made on his investment, | 


The average annual cost of feed pe! 
cow for the first two-year period wal 
$45.09. With butterfat at 45 cents m4 
pound the return above feed cost wa 
$33.52 per cow. The average annu:) 
cost of feed for the second, two-yea 
period was $8.69 more or $53.78 pe 
cow. With butterfat at the same pri¢ 
as figured before, the return aboy, 
feed cost was $65.02 per cow. | 
increase per year as valued in dollaz| 


period this is $63.00. | 
paid for more feed value and after di 
ducting the $40 for each cow’s men| 


At the age of 14, Clarence Vaske, the son, 


bership in the association, there is sti 
$23 to be disposed of. It seems thi 
Mr. Vaske is entitled to this for ha’ 
ing put into practice the informatic 
gained through testing associatic 
work. | 

Mr. Vaske has been on this far 
29 years. He came into his far 
partly by inheritance but he had * 
improve the farm adding all the buil) 
ings. He had to bring the land und¢ 


cultivation. He has done a mighi 
good job of all of this. He is a goi 
farmer. { 


We asked him how long he has hi 


This flock of White Wyandottes Te" 
turned a gross income of $953.76 last year) 
for Mrs. Vaske and her two daughters. 
The youngest daughter, Lucina, is here 
shown scattering the grain mix. 


“Twenty-nine years,” he 
“We originally had Short- 


. steins. 
plied. 

rn cows and bought a Holstein bull. 
still remember some of the cross 
ed calves that were blue in color.” 
Here is a man who started with 
sisteins 29 years ago. His herd just 


DAIRY MAN 


a 


This is Mrs. H. C. Vaske and the older 

£ the two daughters. Besides making 
noney from chickens and helping some 
imes with the cows, they find time to 
‘row flowers. 


mt into the testing association in 
19 and 21 cows averaged 168.5 lbs. 
tterfat. His best cow that year 
ide 285.8 lbs. butterfat. In the 1922 
23 testing year 21 cows averaged 
5.6 Ibs. fat and his best cow made 
5 Ibs. fat. In 1923—24 his 21 cows 
raged 242.3 lbs. fat and his best 
wv made 453.1 lbs. fat. 
The first year in C. T. A. work his 
%t cow produced 34.4 lbs. of milk a 
y. At the present time Mr. Vaske 
d he wouldn’t consider a first calf 
fer good enough to keep for breed- 
‘ purposes unless she produced 
re than 34 lbs. of milk daily. 
dn the wall in the dining room in 
1 Vaske home is a certificate of 
rit signed by H. E. Van Norman 
1 awarded by the National Dairy 
sociation for a herd averaging 300 
more pounds of butterfat consider- 
' full time lactation cows. Then 
Te is a certificate by the Bureau of 
imal Industry stating that Mr. 
ske’s herd is free from tuberculosis 
(is accredited. There is also a cer- 
sate of membership in the Holstein- 
‘esian Association of America, also 
vertificate for membership in the 
va Holstein Breeders’ Association. 
ther certificates of importance 
ong this exhibit are 3 indicating 
‘nbership in calf club work for all 
ithe junior members of the Vaske 
‘lily. All of these are neatly 
imed. It is rather unusual to find 
‘nany of like character in one farm 
le. 
(fr, Vaske sells 2 carloads of hogs 
pi year. Then there is a fine flock 
foure-bred white Wyandotte chick- 
(' that bring in more money each 
és than some folks make from their 
9s. We asked Mr. Vaske what he 
with the chicken money and he 
that he didn’t see much of it. On 
: of this he said that Mrs. Vaske 
"the two daughters knew how to di- 
| the skimmilk to the disadvantage 
‘is pigs. No wonder the chickens 
le a lot of money. 
‘nere is nothing unusual about Mr. 
xe’s farming. He uses, quite 
ely, the standard corn belt rota- 
« of corn, corn, oats, and clover. He 
soy beans in the corn for silage. 
las learned how to use manure to 
‘i advantage. He keeps the weeds 
nue 
here seems to be some correlation 
‘een a good producing herd of 
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Healthy curiosity and a McCormick-Deering 10-20 tractor. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Here are power farmers of the future. 


The Young 


McCormick-Deering 
Tractors 


The standard farm power, made in two 
sizes, 10-20 h. p. for 2 plows, and 15- 
30 h. p. for 3 plows. Fully equipped 
4-cylinder tractors with ample power 
at belt, drawbar, and power take-off. 
Thousands upon thousands of suc- 
cessful farmers rely on McCormick- 
Deering Tractors to keep down the 
costs of farming. 


Generation and 


the Tractor 


FEW years ago only a handful of tractors in 
the land—today over a half million! The 


children of today are growing up in the 
power farming age. The McCormick-Deering 


Tractor in the field, the family automobile on the 
road—and life on the farm holds more /ving than 
ever before. 


Necessity and the spirit of youth have brought 
about great changes on the farms. ‘The young 
farmer and the older farmer who keeps his mind 
young are working on the new and profitable scale. 
They are making money by handling the most 
productive work in the least time with the lowest 


labor costs. They are increasing per-acre yields— 
plowing more furrows per trip—planting every 
hill full—cultivating more rows—cutting wider 
swaths. They are beating down the high price of 
labor by making that labor do two and three days’ 
work in one, and that method leads to farm profit. 


The tractorless farmer is working against fear- 
ful odds these days—against the fast, productive 
work of six hundred thousand tractors. This 
spring more of the high-quality tractors—McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20, 15-30 and FARMALL— 
are going from the McCormick-Deering dealers to 
work on the farms than in any previous spring. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
{Incorporated} 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


CRO 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE FARMALL 


The remarkable new 4-cylinder McCormick-Deering FARM- 
ALL, designed to handle planting and cultivating of row crops, 
as well as all other farm power work. With a 2-row planter the 
FARMALL covers 25 to 30 acres a day; with a 4-row planter 
50 acresa day. Equipped with cultivating attachment, FARM- 
ALL cultivates 15 to 25 acres a day, doing the work of 2 or3 
men and 6 to 8 horses. In all haying operations, too, nothing 


can beat FARMALL. With the 7-ft. mowing attachment and 
one 7-ft. trailer mower you can cut 50 to 60 acres a day. 


Send for complete 
» FARMALL catalog 


This view shows the short-turning radius of the new FARMALL 


M‘CORMICK- DEERING 


cows and growing alfalfa. Several 
times this season we have come across 
dairymen who started growing alfalfa 
after the herd average got up around 
300 Ibs. fat. This is true with Vaske. 
He is just getting well started with 
alfalfa. The year before he made his 
first seeding of alfalfa he bought a 
carload of alfalfa hay. Perhaps this 
had something to do with getting him 
in the notion to grow his own. 

He considers regularity in feeding 
and milking, good care, and a good 
bull about of equal importance in suc- 
cess with the herd. Vaske is strong 
for a good bull. He has one bull, 
Iowana Rollingdale Waldorf, 8 years 
old, that he wants to keep as long as 
the bull lives. The cow testing asso- 
ciation told him what this bull is 
worth. The present junior herd bull, 
Hengerveldt, is being mated to the fe- 
males from the old bull. 

The junior member of the Vaske 
family, at his father’s direction, led 
the young bull out for our inspection 
and to be photographed. The boy is 
12 years old and we predict that he 
will grow rapidly in knowledge of 
practical dairying as he grows in 


years. His father is giving him an 
opportunity to learn the business. 

Mr. Vaske shows some Holsteins 
every year at the county fair. He 
helps with the dairy calf club work. 
The county agent told us that New 
Wine township was almost in the 
cellar position in farm bureau mem- 
bership a year ago. Vaske was elect- 
ed director and the first thing he did 
was to put the membership up to 65. 

With all the certificates. on the wall 
of the dining room and with public 
service performance like this, it isn’t 
any wonder that Mr. and Mrs. Vaske 
are making money from Holsteins, 
hogs, and poultry. 


The Goat 


A schoolboy’s essay: “A goat is 
about as big as a sheep if the sheep 
is big enough. A female goat is called 
a buttress; a little goat is called a 
goatee. Goats are very useful for eat- 
ing up things. -A goat will eat up 
more things than any animal that 
ain’t a goat. My father had a goat 
once. My father is an awful good 
man. Everything he says is so, even 


rv’ 
Guaranteed Greatest 


DISPLACEMENT 


No Operating, Cost 


The Allen Multi-Vane turbine ventilator for 
stables, barn and dairy, lifts the foul air with 


positive powerful suction. Automatic, silent, 
sturdy, durable, a size for every requirement. 


No operating cost. Write For Free Catalog. 


Poten Dir- Turbine Ventilator Co, 


14TH AND HOWARD STS DETROIT. MICH. 


Dilen™:= Ventilator 


if it ain’t so. 
about the goats.”—The Boston-Tran- 
ar 


script. & 


We can’t reach old age by another 
man’s road.—MARK TWAIN. 


That is all I know" 
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Almost 


time for 
repatntin 


EN repainting time 

comes along, farmers 

who are careful managers 
will paint white or light col- 
ors with Eagle Pure White 
Lead in Oil. We recom- 
mend that you employ a good 
painter. When you do, be 
careful that he adheres to 
the following specifications: 


For outside 
repainting use these 
Ptoportions 


) 
() 
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FIRST COAT 


100 pounds Eacre White Lead 
14-2 gallons pure raw bnseed oil 
24-2 gallons pure turpentine 
1-1 pints best Japan drier 


6% gallons pure awhite lead 
paint 


SECOND COAT 


( 
100 pounds EAGLe White Lead ‘ 
Ly gallons pure raw lineed oil ¢ 
Ar\ pint pure turpentine 
I pint best Japan drier 
6477 gallons pure while lead 
pont 


Valuable information on the 

preparation and painting of 
all kinds of surfaces is given in the 
“Tinting and Mixing Chart.” Write 
for your free copy today. The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street — Chicago. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


When>writing an advertiser tell 
him you s&w his ad in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He will appreciate 
knowing it. 
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COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


Ass’n. Report 


State No. of Ave. Ave. 


Association 


High Herd Average 


No. of Aye. Ave. Owner 


Mo. cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
PRPS See CAE 
Ida. Gooding-Jerome Feb. 6386 605 26.8 G. H. 2 976 42.6 L. Carpenter 
nie Pioneer ss $81 508 25.3 G. J. 4 676 38.1 C. Flowerdew 
Minn. Becker Co. 1 K 273 «664 «26.5 H. 15 1048 38.0 W. L. Hanson 
A Barnum a° 3806 544 23.2 G. G. 6 943 43.8 Newman & Son 
Blooming Prairie ee 3877554 62.4 R. H. 9 960 35.3 R. W. Palmer 
sig St. Louis Co. 1* March 306 698 27.2 G. G. 4 1063 50.2 M. C, Francisco 
Vt. Lamoille Val. .” 530 482 21.2 H. 15 848 29.3 H. Lathe 
Penn. Lycoming Co.* os 328 843 28.8 H. 9 1151 40.3 Cc. L. Buss 
Kans. Reno Feb. 296 655 26.1 H. 9 1064 39.3 A. F. Miller 
a Harvey % 144 626 25.7 G. H. 12 782 34.2 H. O. Molzen 
Penn. Allegheny Co. ” 405 M. 6 40.0 Ardarra Herd, Ine 
Wis. Endeavor* Lid 483 630 22.9 G. H. 14 841 32.7 I. Brancel 
4 Ark. -Necedah* re 308 603 2.3 G.B.S. 9 1145 46.8 A, Troemner 
ee West Bend = 379 «675 «26.4 G. H. 17° (1128 «38.5 A. Heindl 
ae Westby* Mar, 830 343 20.8 R. 5 1161 47.1 G. M. Appleman 
vd Algoma* ee, 395 928 32.4 G. G. 11 923 43.7 J. Jacobosky 
Spring Valley* ee 406 680 26.7 G. H. 15 1056 38.3 L. W. Wettleson & Son 
Maiden Rock* el 408 761 33.4 G. H. 19. 1229 45.3 M. Solveson 
ae Cedar. -Grafton a 300 883 33.6 H. 11 1336 «48.0 H. Schur 
Mich. Monroe Co.* Feb. 265 679 22.1 Rvs: 7 777) 33.7 B. N. Albring 
Ke Mecosta-Remus* bs 216 «6548 «(25.3 J. 6 795 41.6 N. Anderson 
Mascon Co. Ry 261 475 20.9 BB; 9 874 37.6 L. Anderson 
West Kent* ” 242 711 29.6 R. H. 12 1067 39.4 L. Bradford 
Missaukee Co,* zh 266 468 19.7 R. H. 5 1169 41.4 J. Finkbeiner 
Leelanau Co.* ze 212 «4450 20.1 J. 8 787 «45.8 C. Eitzen 
Freeport* ¥ 185 649 26.9 R. H. fee hs lies yes} A. D. Miller 
Branch Co* ty 220 434 24.0 J. 4 48.3 R. A. Warner 
Miss. -Falmouth* Da 210 655 24.0 H. 9 1087 39.4 A. De Ruiter 
Macomb 2* re 264 589. 22.5 5 1366 47.0 E. Burmann 
Osceola-Evart a 287 = 869 «23.5 R. H. 8 1124 34.3 G. McKay 
Oscoda Co. ia 156 658° 28.5 G. G. 8 915 41.5 F. Oaks 
No. Antrim* Ke 225 485 20.8 R. G. 5 543 34.7 W. J. Hoopfer 
No. Newaygo* Mar. 205 566 24.9 M. 6 832 42.5 C. Beckman 
No. Allegan* 165 861 33.3 RowH. 7 1389 43.3 W. Frey 
Kent-Alto* vt 190 643 29.5, R. J. {f 818 45.5 D. J. Dinsen 
es Van Buren 2* ee 253 602 24.3 H. 19 974 30.8 C. Bellsborrow 
Utah Central Cache ee 567 852 30.8 H. 8 1324 49.1 F, Reese P 
Kans. Dickinson* ae 824 822 29.2 A.-8. 14 992 41.6 W. C. Ainsworth 
Md. Anne Arundel Co. 2, 336 596 23.5 H, 18 1022 39.0 F. W. Steple 
Minn. Blooming Prairie* is 387 675 25.3 H. 10 1211 42.6 R. W. Palmer 
Colo. Mesa Co. mf 356 630 25.1 G. J 10 828 41.7 G. N. Pond 


*Retest rules followed. 


Cow Testing Associations in 
the United States 


There are several interesting 
changes in the cow testing association 
line-up this year. 

Wisconsin still has the largest 
number of associations followed by 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Pennsylvania, in the order named. 

The honor of having the largest 
number of cows on test in these asso- 
ciations also goes to Wisconsin. This 
state has had this distinction for a 
number of years. California with an 
increase of 11,008 cows on test is 
rapidly reducing this lead. Califor- 
nia is the second state in number of 
cows on test, with Iowa third, Minne- 
sota fourth, and Michigan fifth. Cal- 
ifornia has 10 per cent of its dairy 
cows on test, Nevada is next with 
7.2%, and New Jersey next with 
4.7%. 

For the United States as a whole, 
the number of associations has in- 
creased from 777 last year to 887 on 
January 1, 1927. This is a gain of 
7.7 per cent. The number of mem- 
bers has increased from 19,540 to 
21,128, a gain of 8.1 per cent. The 
number of cows on test has increased 
from 327,653 to 362,014, a gain of 
10.5 per cent. 

We are pleased to welcome back in- 
to the list of states having active cow 
testing associations the following: 
Kentucky with two associations; 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Texas, with one each.—U. S. Bureau 
of Dairy Industry. 


Clean Milking 


’ Hoarp’s DaiRyYMAN:—Don’t rush 
or rush your help so fast that your 
cows are not properly milked. 

I saw a poor job of milking being 
done and sat down to remilk the cow. 
At that one milking I got eight-tenths 
of a pound milk, or the equivalent of 
1.6 pounds per day. This would 
amount to 48 pounds for one month, 
or 432 pounds for the average nine 
months in milk. This milk tested 11 
per cent fat, indicating a total prob- 
able loss of 47.5 pounds fat for this 
cow’s yearly milking period. 

Not considering the effect of the in- 
complete milking on drying up the 


cows, which would doubtless mean an 
even greater loss in production, this 
47.5 pounds fat at 50 cents a pound 
represents $23.75 that the owner 
would have received in a year if this 
cow had been milked dry. 

I have tested the last drawn milk 
from three cows and compared it 
with the average test of all their milk 
for the day, with the following re- 
sults: 


Cow’s Average Stripping 
name test test 
Julen eek see ie 4.0% 10.5% 
Bern. hijicce kis ons wrceen em eiaiabare aie 4.5% 10.0% 
Bettie} cjascucascieiee eee ste 4.4% 8.2% 


W. N. CHRISTENSEN, Tester. 
Minnesota. 


Profits and Costs Greater 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The_ second 
testing year for the S. Newaygo As- 
sociation of Michigan has ended with 
an average production of 36 pounds 
fat higher than last year. Although 
the returns per dollar expended for 
feed were 25 cents less, the milk cost 
33 cents per hundred more, and the 
feed cost per cow greater, the total 
profit per cow above feed cost on but- 
terfat alone was $16 greater than last 
year. Thus the members received 
market price for the extra grain by 
feeding it to their cows and received 
$16 extra profit on top of that, plus 
the value of the extra skimmilk. 

The high herd owned by Schipper 
Bros. had an average production of 
435 pounds fat, compared with an 
average of 260 pounds in 1923 and 
862 pounds in 1925. In the same time 
the profit per cow has increased from 


Monthly State 


ot Ae aot eee 


April 25 


$71.60 in 1923 to $108 in 199 
to $110 this past year. This is 
good example of the value 
tinued testing. Bs 
Schipper Bros. say that f 
years they milked cows and the 
year they milked no more tha 
first year. After three and one- 
years of C. T. A. work their pro 
tion has increased over 3,100 por 
milk and 175 pounds butterfa 
cow. Their reason for this i 
they sold three boarder cows and 
according to production. q 
In every case where the herd 
been fed a balanced ration acc 
to production, the increased profit 
more than paid the testing costs, 
CLARENCE PRENTICE, Teste, 
Effect of Condition on, 
Production a 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The effec 
the condition of cows when they 
into the barn in the fall is stri 
shown in the herd of E. C. R 
sen of the Denmark, Wis., As 
tion. When I first visited this 
December, 1924, its first year 
association, I noticed the cows 
in poor condition. The next year: 
were in much better condition, 
getting grain sooner in the fallit 
better fall pasture, and to mor 
vidual attention given each cow. 
The following is the record of h 
herd for the six winter months fjn 
December ist to May 31st of tk 
years in the association: 


_ Average Per 
Winter No. of f Fe 
6 mos. cows Fat Value cost 
Lbs. 
Ist period 14.7 96.8 $52.98 $81.54 ¢ 
2nd period 16.7 146.5 80.60 40 
Increase 50.2 $27.62 $ 8.8 


ond period of six winter mon 
more than eight pounds per 
This was more than enough to 
the added feed cost of $8.82 
turn a larger profit per cow of § 
The better care and atten 
spired by cow testing work p: 
Mr. Rasmussen $314 more pi 
second period of six winter montl. 
The prices used for fat v 
same both years, and there w 
little difference in prices of fe 
roughage for both years wa: 
same quality and the grain r 
used contained the same per 0 
protein, the grain being fed a 
rate of one pound grain 
pounds milk both years. Ther 
very little difference in fres 
dates. sacs 
The only difference that I ¢ 
was that due to the better 
that took place the first year | 
association the cows were in. 
condition and were able to 


better the second year. ea 


MANNING H. NELson, Test 


Write the C. T. A. 
‘Hoard’s Dairyman, for our 
offer to testers for month 
annual reports : 


Summary Table 


No. of 
No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separato’ 
State Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High = cow Test- Over 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .0 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. ; vii 
Michigan Feb. 102 79 20,907 23.4 81.3 48.8 7104.5 tie 
Wisconsin ri 160 139 57,645 22.6 33.3 758.1 7127.6 1299 143 
Iowa 3 7, «071%. 526,668 30.2 48.0 a 
Illinois , 30-28 9,947 46.4 114.8 $3)am 
Indiana se 29 328 Tb1Y ~~ 20:7: 30:69 > 42.7 86.6 ‘ 
Utah ra 5 5 2,574 24.3 26.2 42.4 81.0 a 
So. Dakota % 9 9 2,805 19.7, 28.5 © °39.9 85.6 Pat ei i 
Vermont Jan. 20 19 8,482 22.5 81.4 48.2 84.7 aie 
Missouri Mar. 21 17 5,977 22.0 88.8 65.5 86.104 56 yi. 
* Includes dry cows. +Retest rules followed. ees 
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Facts about the 
De Laval Milker 
©§0,000 cows now milked the De 
Laval Way. 


2. DeLaval Milkers now in their eleventh 
year of use. 


3. 83.27% of the users report average 
saving of 2 hrs., 12 mins. per day —saves 
half the time in milking.* 


4. 97.13% of the users say it agrees with 
their cows.* 


5. 99.4% of the users say they get as 
mucb or more milk with the De Laval 
as by hand milking.* 


6. 9.49% average increase in production 
per cow is reported by those who claim 
the De Laval Milker increases pro- 
duction.* 


7. 94.80% of De Laval users say their 
milker is easy to keep in a clean and 
sanitary condition.* 


8. Average bacteria count ofall reporting, 
14,542— 62% report counts of 10,000 
and less.* 


9. 96.45% of De Laval users say their 
milker is “the best,”’ “one of the best,” 
or a “good” investment, as compared 
with other farm equipment they own.” 


* Based on reports from 1844 De Laval Milker users in all 
parts of the U. S. and Canada. 


The De Laval SeparatorCo. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

61 Beale St. 
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_ THE DE LAVAL MILKER 
IS SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE 


The pulsator is an exampie of 
the simplicity of the De Laval 
Milker—only one moving part! 


HE simple design and rugged 

construction of the De Laval 

Milker provide ample assurance of 
absolute dependability. 


You do not have to be a me- 
chanic to operate a De Laval. It is 
entirely ““fool-proof,”’ for there are 
no adjustments to be made — no 
one can alter its action or change 
the speed at which your cows are 
milked. 


Outfits 
for any 
Size 
Herd 


Sold on 
Easy 
Terms 


See your 
De Laval 
Agent or 
write to 

' mearest 
office for 
full infor- 

| mation 
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Feeding Sprouted Oats 


During the past year in the Belts- 
ville herd of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, eleven animals that had given 
trouble in breeding became pregnant 
after sprouted oats were fed. These 
animals had not conceived after hav- 
ing been bred a number of times, but 
upon examination of the genital or- 
gans they showed no abnormal condi- 
tion, pathological or otherwise, that 
would prevent conception. Only those 
animals that appeared normal were 
used in the experiment. Seven of 
these were cows that had bred with- 
out results for periods of six to four- 
teen months. Three of these seven 
cows were over eight years of age. 
The four remaining animals were 
heifers that had been bred a number 
of times with no conceptions. 

In addition to the eleven animals, 
seven heifers were fed sprouted oats 
before being bred. Four of these 
conceived to first service, and the 
others required two, three, and four 
services respectively for initial con- 
ception, making an average of less 
than two services per conception. 
Apparently sprouted oats correct a 
nutritive deficiency. We believe suc- 
cess is due to the presence of vitamin 
E in the sprouted oats. 

The stage of growth at which 
sprouted oats is most effective has not 
yet been determined. Experiments 
are being made with oats having 
sprouts two to two and _ one-half 
inches long and also with oats just 
germinating. Although the experi- 
ments with the oats that have barely 
sprouted have not gone far, it seems 
that the feeding of these oats will be 
effective in correcting sterility. 

To produce green sprouts two to 
three inches long, the desired amount 
of dry oats should be placed in a sack 
and soaked for twenty-four hours in a 
tub or barrel of water to which a 
small amount of formalin, one ounce 
of formalin to fifty gallons of water, 
has been added for the purpose of 
preventing mold. The oats should 
remain in the sack on the floor for 
forty-eight hours, after which they 
should be placed in the pans or trays 
of an ordinary sprouter, such as is 
sold by poultry supply houses. The 
temperature should be maintained at 
about 75° to 80° F. If long growth is 
desired the oats should be left in the 
pans five days. If less growth is de- 
sired they may be fed sooner. The oats 
can also be sprouted by placing the 
dry oats in a perforated drum, soak- 
ing them in water for twelve hours, 
and then placing the drum on a rack 
for four days. The oats will then be 
matted together with numerous small 
white roots and the sprouts will pro- 
trude from the grain sufficiently to be 
seen. Cattle appear to relish the oats 
that have just sprouted more than 
those with the long green sprouts. 
During the sprouting period, the oats 
must be kept moist, care being taken 
to prevent too much moisture at one 
place and drying out at another. 

The equivalent of five pounds of dry 
oats per day is fed, and conception 
has occurred after a feeding period 
averaging approximately sixty days. 
Five pounds of dry oats is the equiva- 
lent of thirteen to fifteen pounds of 
the sprouted oats. The roots, sprouts, 
and germs are all fed. It has been the 
plan at Beltsville to substitute the 
oats for an equivalent weight of si- 
lage in the ration. Most of the ani- 
mals receiving the oats were on dry 
feed. 

Sprouted oats assist also in main- 
taining to an advanced age the fer- 
tility of the herd sire. 

The fact should be emphasized that 
the feeding of sprouted oats is likely 
to correct only functional conditions. 
Before feeding sprouted oats care 
should be taken to remove any patho- 


logical causes that may prevent con- 
ception. For the most part, in the 
experiments at Beltsville, favorable 
results from sprouted-oats feeding 
have been secured from animals in 
which a thorough physical examina- 
tion has shown no reason for their 
not conceiving. 

This office will appreciate receiving 
the results obtained from feeding 
sprouted oats.—R. R. GRAVES and 
FRED W. MILLER. 


Debating for Farm Folks 


“Why not have a debate?” is the 
question asked by J. H. Kolb and A. 
F. Wileden in a challenging circular 
recently issued by the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

For training leadership, furnishing 
interesting programs for farmers’ or- 
ganizations, giving farmers and their 
families a chance to discuss impor- 
tant public questions, the debate is 
excellent. Both those who take part 
and those who listen gain a great 
deal if the question is well chosen. 

“A debate may be easily planned,” 
say Kolb and Wileden. ‘Each team 
consists of either two or three de- 
baters. Speeches should be limited 
to five or ten minutes with a short 
rebuttal for each speaker. It is cus- 
tomary for the affirmative to start 
the debate, and for an affirmative 
speaker to have the last rebuttal. A 
chairman should preside and an- 
nounce the speakers. There should 
also be a timekeeper.” 

Plan your debate carefully, assign 
distinct points to each speaker, don’t 
try to prove too many points in one 
speech, use only sound argument and 
clear summaries at the close of each 
speech, advise Kolb and Wileden. 
Valuable suggestions can often be se- 
cured from clergymen, teachers, 
lawyers, county officials, and officers 
of farm organizations. 

The debate may be judged by three 
persons acceptable to both sides; it 
may be judged by just one person; 
or the people in the audience may 
express their opinion by ballot. 

Several good questions for debate 
are suggested in the circular. Here 
are a few: 1. Resolved, That all the 
rural territory in our state should be 
in a legal high school district. 2. 
Resolved, That the basis of taxation 
for state revenue should be income 
rather than property. 38. Resolved, 
That more efficient productive meth- 
ods should not be developed without 
first developing better marketing fa- 
cilities. 4. Resolved, That a pri- 


ATTRACTIVE 


_ our boyhood dreams.” 2. 


ote One awe inet eben ae 


marketing system. 5..Resolved, 
this community should set 

every Saturday afternoon for 
purpose of organized recreation. — 


should be secured for the farm hoy 
before they are installed on the faj\ 
7. Resolved, That the drift of poy. 
lation from the country to the ¢ 
has not thus far been a detriment 
agriculture in our state. 8. Resoly 
That the farmer who operates a tr 
tor and uses horses on his farm | ( 
make larger profits than the farr 
who uses horses alone. 

Loan packages of debate mate 
on most of these questions can 
obtained for return postage from : 


When the Robin Sings i) 
the Apple Tree _ 


When the robin sings in the apple tr 
There’s a fullness of joy in his melody. 
Awakening dreams of a rosy hue , 
Drowsing deep down in the heart of y 
Bringing sweet visions of joy to be 
As he sings in the spring in the apple ti 


He does not sing for the world’s applaud 
Nor wait for the critics to frown or 
But pours his heart from his tiny thro: 
With never a thought nor a care for no 
“The morning’s fine and the spring is 

And isn’t that reason enough for chee” 
So he sits high up where the world may 
And sings and sings in the apple tree.) 


There’s a snug little nest in a branch cl y 

Where lovely blue eggs ‘neath a warm | bt 
lie ; ERB 

A gay little home and a mate’s true 7. 

Are the very best things that a robin 
of, 


steals, Z 
In a rollicking, rapturous, nineties k 
As he sings and swings in the apple / 


As the dawn’s soft light o’er the hus | 


Oh, beautiful bird with your burning et, 
Who taught you to sing as a bird know: 
Was it the sun as it said goodbye, 

A fairy, a flower, or butterfly? 

Maybe, who knows, ’twas a zephyr, 


But then, ah, then, as it seems to m 
’Twas the gay little home in the apple 
(Copyright 1927). 


“Strange,” said Billie Ritchie, i 
musing mood, “we very seldom rea: 


“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Al:. 
Fairbairn. “When I was a dl 


long pants. 
longer than I ever Jeeureae of. 
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ht Methods of Milking 


>. H. A. BEREMAN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ve 


HE successful dairyman will 

“treat a cow as though she 
__were a lady.” This is not sen- 
nental slush but a matter of dol- 
ss and cents. Every dairy farmer 
10 Owns One cow or a hundred can 
srease his milk check by learning 
ht methods of milking. Out of 
ny years’ experience the following 
sgestions are made. It is believed 
44 their adoption will be followed 
better quality and a greater flow 
milk—both of which mean more 
mney for the milker. It might even 
an the difference between success 
d failure. 
The art of milking consists in do- 
r the job comfortably, keeping the 
vs in good condition, and getting 
» highest possible yield of rich milk 
mm each cow. 
The expert milker is even-tem- 
red and not easily provoked. He 
s along with his domestic animals 
gentling them. As lactation is a 
rvous function, any disturbance of 
cow's bodily comfort results in a 
tage of the yield. The contented 
v is the profitable cow—other fac- 
$s being equal. 
Regularity in milking is important. 
e cow is a creature of habit. If 
meals are delayed she frets and 
es it out on her owner by giving 
s milk. She will do better if she 
milked at the same hour every day. 
My experience, covering many 
rs as a practical dairyman, shows 
t it is best to feed after milking. 
e cows stand more quietly, usually 
wing the cud, and there is less 
st in the air to contaminate the 
k. Scientists declare that most of 
- milk is elaborated during the 
king process. Hence, a liberal 
ply of blood should flow through 
-udder at that time. The excite- 
nt of being fed draws the blood 
ay from the udder and may lower 
yield. 
A comfortable milking stool makes 
-work easier. The stalls should 
kept clean. The use of a closed 
| having a top fitted with a re- 
vable wire-gauze strainer, into 
ich is packed sterilized absorbent 
ton, helps in the production of 
d flavored sanitary milk. The 
iter used this method as an orig- 
I device as early as 1897, and it is 
v used by virtually all high class 
*7 where “certified”? milk is pro- 
‘ed, 
The farmer who desires a clean 
duct that will keep well and make 
best flavored butter, cheese, and 
rket milk, will wash the teats, 
lers, and flanks of his cows before 
king. Dirt is not only disgusting 
- expensive and dangerous. Some- 
es it contains disease germs that 
a menace to the health of the 
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The hands 
clean, the nails 


family and the public. 
should be kept 


_ trimmed short, and the filthy habit of 


wetting the hands with milk should 
be condemned by all decent dairy 
farmers. 

It makes no difference which teats 
are milked first, but after a regular 
system has been formed it is not 
wise to change. It is usually more 
convenient to milk one front and the 
diagonally opposite hind teat at the 
same time. The process should be 
continuous and rapid but without fe- 
verish haste. Long, steady pulls get 
the milk faster and with less annoy- 
ance to the cow than short, quick, 
nervous jerks. 

If the teats are short or the hands 
tire easily, the “Swiss style” of milk- 
ing is recommended. This consists in 
flexing the thumb against the palm of 
the hand with the nail side against 
the teat, pressing the four fingers 
against the opposite side of the teat 
and squeezing downward from the 
top. It may take a little practice to 
learn this method, but it is worth all 
the patience and effort necessary, as 
one can milk faster and with less fa- 
tigue. The writer has always em- 
ployed this method with all cows ex- 
cept those having very large teats. 

It is important to empty the udder 
at every milking. Nothing will dry 
up a cow more surely than to leave a 
little milk each time. Mother Na- 
ture takes this as a sign to slacken up 
on the supply. She says in effect: 

“This calf is now eating grass and 
will soon be weaned.” You must 
fool nature into thinking that the 
calf is still on the job with a husky 
appetite and taking all the milk the 
dam can manufacture. The most 
profitable cows are those which do 
not dry up quickly but give a steady 
flow throughout the year. 

Stripping with the thumb and fore- 
finger is only one way to get the last 
of the milk which is the richest in 
butterfat. The Danes, who are lead- 
ers in good dairy practice, have a 
way of kneading the udder with both 
hands gently pressing down from 
above, first at the sides and then 
front and back, followed by a final 
stripping. This process imitates 
the butting calf that is striving to 
get the last drop. Vaseline or some 
other good ointment should be used 
frequently to keep the teats soft and 
to help heal up any scratches or sores 
that may appear on the teats. 

I know men who feed good cows 
liberally on balanced rations and 
house them in comfortable stables, 
but who lose money every day in the 
year by careless habits of milking. 
The practice of right methods of 
handling milk cows might easily earn 
enough extra profit to pay for an up- 
to-date milking machine; but even 
then, the cows as well as the machine 
must be handled with skill and under- 
standing. But that is another story. 


Anahi Bae. 


For your property’s sake use plenty 


of paint. For your pocketbook’s 
sake make it long-wearing lead 
paint, made of Dutch Boy white-lead 


Ait 
HAT paint shall WX, 
Iuse formyfarm {S$ | 


buildings? 
it be used on wood, con- 


How should \2dé 


crete, stone, plaster, 
stucco? What colors are 
best inside my house and 
Our booklets—‘ Hand- 
book on Painting” and “Dec- 


out? 


orating the Home”—will help 
you answer these questions. 
Write to our nearest branch 
for the booklets. With them 
you get a decorator’s data 
form to use if you desire the 
help of our Department of 
Decoration on any special 


- painting problem. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway r Boston, 800 Albany 

Street » Buffalo, 116 Oak Street + Chicago, 900 

West 18th Street + Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 

Avenue 7 Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 

St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San Francisco. 

485 California Street 7 Pittsburgh, National Lead > 
& Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 7 Phila- 

delphia, John T, Lewis & Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut 

Street. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 

constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
a: f , Of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
int Y 


Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
“| has shown the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
RoIoR| Of today is a wonderfully durable and 
€| efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
ft bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Last Word in Modern Barn Equipment 


Highly ornamental. 


and sell direct where no dealer. 


IDEAL SALT FEEDER CO., Morristowii” Minn. 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of ] 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. | 
LS Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


SPECIAL PROCESS GLAZED STONEWARE WA- 
TERBOWLS, and SALT and MINERAL FEED- 
ERS. This sanitary equipment is guaranteed against 
breakage by cows, and is very practical and efficient. 
No expensé has been spared to 
make these goods the best that human. skill can pro- 
duce, regardless of price. We fit any make equipment, 
Phamphlet and» 
information free. SALESMEN WANTED. Inquizé 
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Aran 


(Miniature le 
at Your Fingertips’, 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or constructi: 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time mo; 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It ig 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. Hoard’s Dairyma 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


ICTURE toyoutself thecomfort 
and convenience of sparkling, 
running water at the turn of a 

faucet—water in abundance, liter- 
ally at your finger-tips—in thehouse, 


the stables, the barnyard! Consider the time and energy saved, 


. REGISTERED TRADE 


SELF-OILING 
RESIDENCE 


WATER SYSTEM 


WATER LINE 
AF 40 POUNDS PRESSURE 


reliable, 


For a demon- 
stration see your 
nearest Myers le 


The F. E. Myers & Ben Company 
264 Orange St. 


" Mansteceatels for more than fifty years of Myers Pumps 
for Every Purpose. Hay Tools and Door Ha: 


theadded health, pleasure andcomfort to you and every member 
of your family. Water in abundance—at your beck and call—every 
instant of the day or night— is available to youthrough one of the famous 


MYERS 


Self Oiling Water Systems 


Think of a Myers Water System in terms of a 
bracing shower bath after a hot day’s work in the 
fields —in terms of quickly washed dinner dishes— 
of running water in barn and feed lot—of unfail- 
ing fire protection. A Myers Water System will be 
the most permanent, the most satisfactory and the 
most valuable investment you have ever made. 


Myers Self-Oiling Water Systems and Power Pumps 
are made in a wide variety of styles to meet every 
requirement of water supply and water service. 


Whether you require 200 gallons an hour or 10,000—an outfit for 

a deep or shallow well —for operation by hand, wind, gas engine 

or electric current from any source—there is a Myers 
your sbecificneeds! nade all igi Systemsare thoroughly 

You are assured fe 

any outfit you select from the * “World’s Headquarters for 

Pumps and Water Systems,” 


built for 


f comp ete satisfaction from 


dealer, or write 
us today for 
3 new catalog. 


Ashland, Ohio 


ngers 


ze) 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@DFING:-COMPANY’ 
"G General Offices: Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa © 


7 FARM 
Hoosier: FARM. 
INDIANA Wood and HOOSIER Tile Silos 
are the recognized leaders. They save their 
cost many times over by providing better 
feed, stronger cattle, greater milk or beef 
production. HOOSIER Wood brooders pro- 
vide ideal housing for chicks. Scientifically 
designed. Built of 
staves 2 inches thick. 
Warm, sanitary. Buy 
now for low price and 
fast delivery. Big op- 
portunity for agents. 


AH OOSIER 


~ = 
Hotes BOL Bidg. Tile & Silo Co.f 
oA Dept. K5_ i 


e Your Own 
Wr ite Guarantee g 
Put down in black and white what 


3 YOU want yous Silo to be. Then let 
4 that standas OUR arene of the 


il El ik 


Hi nts celine ome ger - 
MM COPPER-1ZED Metal throughout. 
Mi) Many exclusive features. Backed by 

| 23 years of Experience and Responsi- 
| bility. Tet us what size silo you want ie 


tl, iL eee] 


can quote factory-to-you prices. Special 
counts on early orders. 

The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
Dept. C London, Obie Est. 1904 
Buckeye Brooder Houses, Corn Cribs, Grain Bins 


fulid vOur 


Y Kalamazoo 
y Glazed Tile 


WCostsnomore than’ 


amar 


Hialam. INA ZOO 


,.,Glazed Tile 


You ‘gan build your 
barn or any building 
with fire-safe Kalama- 
zoo Glazed Tile at the 
same cost as wood. 
Easy to erect, lasts 
longer, no upkeep. 
Warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer, 


Silo (Company 
Kalamazoo, Mot, 


MOLLOW TILE SILOS 


ROT-PROOF, WINDPROOF, PRACTICALLY 
SAME PRICE AS WOOD - LASTS AS 


NATCO 


LONG AS THE FARM 
Send for Free Booklet 


‘ej, | Sm Broke all Power 
Records at 
1 83 University Tests 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 E.P. 
per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and running 
only 465 R. P. M. — the lowest power of 
any cutterin thetest. It will do as well 
on your own farm. 

An all-steel machine, unbreakable steel fly 
wheel, built for years of hard service. Requires mo man 
atfeed table. Faster work at less cost. All sizes, fly- 
wheel and cylindertypes. Dealers everywhere— 
Writefor catalog and name of nearest dealer, 


popeekst BROS. MFG. Fe: 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON 


\y Earns Dollar 
a Day for User 


Users often save y. much fuel and time each 
day and get three to five more horse power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour's time needed. 
Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 

erate in price and sold with a money-back 
guarantee, Write for “Ricardo Replacement Head” book 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Heads. 

Waukesha Motor Company 

960 St. Paul Ave, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
He will appreciate 


Dairyman. 
knowing it. 


Three Legs of the Milk Stool 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Just a word 
from an interested subscriber. Is 
there not an understandable program 
toward which the agricultural inter- 
ests and the agricultural press should 
bend their energies to secure fair play 
for the farmers? 

1. The Protective Tariff. Should 
there not be a high protective tariff 
on all the output of the farms—grain, 
fat, live stock, fruit, etc. which 
would absolutely guarantee the Unit- 
ed States market to the farmer for 
what he has to sell? Leg one of his 
milk stool. 

2. Co-operative Buying and Selling. 
Affording an efficient way of dispos- 
ing of what he has to sell. Having in 
mind the efficient and abundant sup- 
ply of the home market. Leg number 
two of his milk stool. 

3. The reasonable limitation and 
equalization of his production having 
in mind the efficient and abundant 
supply of the home market. Leg num- 
ber three of his milk stool. 

The export of his surplus being the 
minor consideration could easily be 
cared for after the home market is 
efficiently cared for. 

Manufacture, banking, and rail- 
roads have favorable legislation enab- 
ling them to enjoy unparalleled pros- 
perity. Should not the widow’s son be 
recognized as belonging to the family 
and be treated with the same consid- 
eration as the rest of the family? Is 
he the half-wit brother without mind 
enough to ask the question and deter- 
mination enough to insist upon, fair 
play? 


Indiana. R. A. Morrison. 


Lives on “’The Main Street of 
America” 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The very 
pleasant and interesting visit made a 
few summers ago by several of us 
Ozark dairymen to the Dougan dairy 
farm near Beloit is now being most 
agreeably recalled by weekly contri- 
butions in Hoard’s Dairyman from 
Mr. Dougan himself. 

I am glad to express my personal 
appreciation of the hospitable and de- 
lightful reception and entertainment 
given us by Mr. Dougan and his fam- 
ily when we were there. In the cur- 
rent issue of Hoard’s Dairyman you 
give us in Mr. Dougan’s write-up a 
good picture of our bunch standing on 
the driveway of Mr. Dougan’s fine 
dairy barn. I certainly enjoyed this 
write-up, especially at his close-up he 
allows his fancy to dive into poetic 
expression and quotes thus from Sam 
Walter Foss: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of of the 
road 

Where the race of men go by; 

The men who are good and the men who are 
bad, 

As good and bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man.” 

My guess is that he has not yet met 
the average tourist in bulk or en- 
masse. Or if he knows many of them 
—that is enough of them to come in 
contact with them every minute of 
the day—he was probably snowed in 
on that day and none of them crowd- 
ed his traffic way. My 680-acre dairy 
farm here in the Ozarks has a full 
mile of the right of way of “Main 
Street in America” running through 
the middle of it. Perhaps you heard 
of this “Main Street of America.” It 


Highway No. 
through St. Louis, Springfield, — 
Joplin on to Los Angeles. During! 
the past winter through traffic on l 
crowded it almost to capacity, so 1 
I am personally well “fed up” on 
poetic glory of “living in a house | 
the side of the road.” My dairy be 
here has an equipment that Mr. 
gan’s barn has not got. It has 
of bull dogs that are unleashed 
dark every night. With apolog 
Sam Walter, let me say: 


Let me live in a house at the end of ' 
Where never a soul goes by. © . 
I am sick of the public-front abode 
Where the world spins past on high. 


I am sick to death of the raucous thor 
And the scream of the sudden brake 
And the all night crowd with its lordly h 
Of whether I sleep or wake. 


Oh! I am a friend to my eager friend — 
And no foe to my fellow man, 
In my humble hut at the dirt road’s en 
Tl be as sociable as I can. 


But why should I live by the side of the 
Where the dust and the gas fumes fly | 
Or mow my lawn for the flivver’s fleet 
As the whole dum world goes by? 


If you love me you’ll turn down my w: 
- Though it leads to no other spot, 
A road’s end sweet when the twilight 

And a hearth fire boils the pot. 


Where the crowds don’t go—be my 
bestowed ; i} 

To avoid the tourist’s oie 
Let me live in a house at the end of ¢ 
Away from the motor man. 


Missouri. EuREKA Fa 


What Is the Troub 


Hoarv’s DaIRYMAN:—I have 
reading the O. B. & B. column 


agreed that the farmers nee 
assistance, but there seems 


what the trouble is and also w. 
remedy should be. 

It strikes me that the professc 
Ames hit the nail on the head 


big potatoes to the city. For 
lustration let’s take the dairyme 
the country. Instead of savin; 
best heifer calves from year t 
let’s market them for veal anc 
the scrubs and misfits for 
years, and see what the dait 
would be like. 

It strikes me that for « one thi 


seems to me that the busine: 
farming is big enough so some 
captains are needed as comn 
leaders. I don’t see how we 
helped by laws unless we have 
real farmer-minded men to help 
those laws. I don’t see how 
to be helped by co-operation un 
have men competent to direc 
organization. We have allo 
rest of the business world 
that a strong back and a we 
are about all that is necessary 
farmer. I believe brain as 
brawn is necessary. a 

Michigan. 


Mother—“‘No, Willie, for th 
time I tell you that you can 
another piece of cake.” 

Willie—“Aw, I don’t see w 
gets the idea that you ’re 
changing your mind,” 


— as . 


PXHE Salem—Giloucester Cow Test- 
ing Association has uncovered 
the story of the progress made 
_ recent years by the herd of Hol- 
ns owned by Henry Edwards of 


Edwards first joined a cow 
¢ association in 1919. His year- 


ROARD'S DAIRVMAN > 


HENRY EDWARDS WITH HIS FOUN- 
DATION COW ON THE RIGHT AND 
_ HER BEST DAUGHTER 

ON HIS LEFT 


erage at the end of the first 12 
s revealed a fairly good herd— 
a yearly average per cow of 
Tbs. milk, 246 lbs. fat. Today 
rd average is 9,723 Ibs. milk, 337 
s, fat, made on two times a day 


as follows per cow: 


Feed Income over Feed cost 


feed cost 100 lbs. milk 
$160 $1.70 
143 168 1.47 
$ 8 $ .23 


h 19 head of milking cows, Mr. 
vards is now getting 48,548 lbs. 
wre milk in a year than he did in 
Figured at $2.75 per hundred, 
worth $1,197. In 1919 the price 
k ranged from 7.5c to 8.5¢c per 
or approximately $3.60 for a 
ed pounds. It will be noted 
ore that the yearly income over 
id increased very little, and is ex- 
ined by the drop in milk price. 
th the same calibre of cows that he 


7 


es—the lowered milk prices and 
d feed costs—by improving 
rd to meet the situation. A lit- 
stigation of one of the leading 
s for a rapid growth in the 
average returns per cow is 


Blood Does Tell 


Vineteen years ago Mr. Edwards 
‘rted in the dairy business with 15 
mon cows of various colors. In 
he bought his first registered 
Holstein and a son of the fa- 
Spring Farm King Pontiac. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


their dams. This fact was interest- 
ing and profitable to the owner and 
was convincing evidence that the re- 
sults of 150 years of selection and 
breeding by master Holstein breeders 
is for the benefit and use of present 
day dairymen and is obtainable in the 
thousands of the pure-bred sires now 
available. In 1915 two registered 
cows were purchased. The second 
bull, a son of Judge Hengerveld De 
Kol, was secured in 1915. The dam 
of this bull was Wiebe 6th, an import- 
ed cow. The third sire came from 
Winterthur Farms and is still in use. 
His dam has a record of 16,141 lbs. 
milk, 690 lbs. fat. A junior sire re- 
cently purchased in co-operation with 
a neighbor, R. H. Skinner, is a grand- 
son of Polly Douglas Fayne. 

A glance at what transpired among 
the females is most interesting. One 
of the first two pure-bred cows bought 
in 1917 is a dam of a 10-year-old cow 
now in the herd that has proved an 
extraordinary foundation animal. In 
production she has been only fair but 
she has been prolific and has thrown 6 
daughters and 3 bulls, all of splendid 
constitution, type, and producing abil- 
ity. Her name is Polly Calamity 
Hengerveld 326796. In eight years 
she yielded 65,016 Ibs. milk, or an 
average of 8,127 lbs. Her best year’s 
record was 9,374 lbs. She has 7 
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HENRY EDWARDS WITH THE BEST 
DAUGHTER OF HIS FOUNDATION 
COW 


granddaughters and 3 great grand- 
daughters. 

The yearly records of this old cow 
and all of her milking offspring, 
through her daughters, follow: 


Age Milk 

Yrs, Lbs. 
Foundation cow, 8-year ave..... 8,127 
Woundation cow .31...scccsscvces 6 9,374 
AiO S TOY es Aw n= Nicisice seicis oaee oes 5 13,500 
MPAUCRLCT “150 de ois'e'Sels be's:cle diel eee 4 11,831 
PIR DECT HOU. | circle’ @ cine «/aiele) a’eieise 3 11,420 
MARCO EY caisycin ew dsrsie see's 0 a8'8 2 7,875 
Granddaughter A’ ..........000% 4 13,500 
Granddaughter B ..........+0+. 3 9,778 
Great granddaughter A ........ 3 10,000 


Reducing all of these records to 
mature equivalents shows an average 
of 13,120 lbs. which exceeds the best 
record of the old cow—9,374 lbs. milk 
—by 40 per cent. This is an illustra- 
tion of what it is possible to do by the 


px EDWARDS’ HERD OF HOLSTEINS THAT AVERAGED 9,723 LBS. 
ae : 


MILK AND 337 LBS. FAT 


HERD PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY 


E, J. PERRY, NEW JERSEY 


judicious selection of registered bulls 
from cows of known production. The 
4-year-old granddaughter, sired by the 
Winterthur bull now in use, has start- 
ed off with these records: As a 2-year- 
old, 9,300 lbs. milk; as a 3-year-old, 
10,288 Ibs. milk; as a 4-year-old, 
13,200 lbs, milk. 

This heifer’s performance consti- 
tutes an argument for retaining well 
bred bulls until their daughters pro- 
duce. Purchasing a high class pure- 
bred bull carries with it the assump- 
tion that the buyer has faith in the 
animal’s ability to work improvement, 
yet there are hundreds of such buyers 
who will not spend the price of a cow 
to build a pen. that will enable a bull 
to be retained—a bull that might 
work wonders in increasing produc- 
tion and improving type in the herd. 
If the bull is “half the herd” for those 
raising young stock, why sell and buy 
half of a herd every three or four 
years? Exchange him temporarily 


- for another bull of merit and return 


him later. 

The use of three good bulls has been 
the biggest factor in increasing Mr. 
Edwards’ herd production 27 per cent 
and the production within a family 40 
per cent. 

Future progress in his herd will 
probably have to be made with proven 
sires. For all dairymen who feel or 
know that they have cows of the ability 
of those in the present Edwards herd, 
the time to attempt the use of proven 
sires is now. For those whose cows 
are as good or not as good as Mr. Ed- 
wards were in 1919, there is a chance 
that if proven sires are used at once, 
that much time can be saved and 
rapid progress made in building up 
high production and _ consequent 
profits. 


Silage Corn or Field Corn 
for Silage 


The question of whether to plant a 
so-called late variety of silage corn 
for silage or a good local variety of 
field corn for this purpose frequently 
is asked by those interested in getting 
the most feed per acre. 

The Ohio Station compared a late 
silage corn with a fairly early matur- 
ing field corn for five seasons. After 
the silage was made, feeding trials 
were carried out with dairy cows to 
determine which silage was the best 
for milk production. 

In production of silage both varie- 
ties were calculated to a uniform dry 
matter basis. When compared in this 
way the later silage corn averaged to 
yield .96 ton per acre more than the 
earlier field corn. The green husked 
ears averaged 37 per cent of the 
weight of the plants of the early 
variety; the green husked ears aver- 
aged 31 per cent of the weight of 
plants of the late silage variety. 
When samples of ears from both var- 
ieties were kiln dried and shelled the 
grain constituted about 40 per cent of 
the total dry matter in the early varie- 
ty and 25 per cent in the late variety. 

A comparison in percentage of the 
results of feeding the silage to cows 
showed that where both milk produc- 
tion and gain in weight were consid- 
ered, the earlier variety of corn ap- 
peared to be about 7 per cent more 
efficient. 

The results of the five tests indi- 
cate that for silage, all things consid- 
ered, there is little difference in re- 
turns per acre between the ordinary 
varieties of field corn and the large, 
late so-called silage corn. A long, 
favorable growing season would favor 
the late variety if compared on the 
dry matter basis. 
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The New 
FISK TIRE 


Extra Comfort 
Extra Safety 
Extra Mileage 


For every tire job there is a 
Fisk tire especially designed to 
do that job especially well. 
Maintaining the Fisk reputa- 
tion, anticipating the desires 
of the motoring public, Fisk 
offers The New Extra Heavy 
Balloon Tire, the latest and 
greatest achievement of tires 
craft. 


Good-looking beyond com- 
parison, The New Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon Tire also sets 
new standards for safety with 
complete comfort. 

This new super-balloon tire, 
built of ‘‘Fillerless” Cord, the 
Fisk patented process, sur- 
passes all others for smooth 
riding, safety, sure traction, 
ease in steering and appear- 
ance. Judge The New Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon by its 
extra mileage of super-service. 

Let your local dealer show 
you why you need The New 
Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon Tire. 


There is a Fisk Tire for 
every car, every road, 
every purse. 


ISK 


EXTRA HEAVY - 


BALLOON 
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Before you pay more|Always Gets a Good Meadoy 


for a milking machine, send for . 
FREE booklet No. 20 dee vibine He. McCARTNEY, LN a Ne . 


Fords Milker 


Electric or Gas Engine 


There’s no sense in paying more than Fords Milker prices to 
get absolute satisfaction, and every possible advantage in labor 


saving and easy milking. 


N Shelby County, Ohio, a number 
of farmers told me of one of their 
neighbors who always succeeds in 

getting a stand and a good crop of 
alfalfa or clover. 

So often was the statement repeat- 
ed, “Harry Marrs always gets a good 
meadow,” that I became interested in 
visiting him and seeing for myself 
just how he did it. 


with the seeding of wheat he piel 
300 pounds of 16% acid phosph 
per acre. The oat crop is drilled in} 
the spring after plowing or. dis lg 
and thoroughly preparing a seed f} 
Just as with the wheat, he uses | 
pounds of the 16% acid phosph; 
per acre. His idea is that with f 
wheat or oats is the best opportur | 
to get the acid phosphate into the ) 


Thousands of farmers who are saving money with Fords Milker $ As I approached the Marrs’ home I_ tation. Also, the best results from tlh 
are delighted. -We have hundreds of letters saying: ‘‘My Fords saw a splendid field of alfalfa..[ use are shown when it is put in vi 


Milker milks fast with practically no stripping; my cows like it; would have guessed that this partic- the small grain. a 
it is easy to operate and clean, and as good as any high-priced ular field belonged to the man to Occasionally he finds it advisabl 
machine.” whom so many referred me. The Yow corn on a field for two suc f 
Materials are highest paade Rian bs aluminum pails, Nex Hes Complete stand was perfect over the entire sive seasons. This lengthens the ba 1 
parture ball bearings, patented valve construction, and specia R eady for Milki ng |: field: likewise the 5 tion’ te fout In thi 
growth was good in years. n Unis case | 
teat cups that suck exactly like a calf. Completely guaranteed. all eats Eph ed uses '300. pdanda Of thesia ul 


ho h t a lifet the business. i z 
Die coeur Rocbied| Blcie pant Sues Double Unie $120, Also After seeing the alfalfa, I became phosphate with the second year): 


larger outfits. Electric models complete with motor. Gas  . | Rica tie dahss t more anxious than ever to know the Orn. 4 
engine outfits complete except engine. me astillopen | methods Marrs was using. Also, I His clover crops are sown in | 


Ask for booklet No. 20 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 


—lasts longer 
—and costs less 


Does better work 


Sell Your Bulls or Females 


Have “some dope” on your herd with you at all times. 
You may possibly meet a buyer tonight or tomorrow. 


Vest Pocket 
HERD 
BOOK 


(Made by Hoard’s Dairyman) 


cme 


There’s room for 
a sketch, ancestry 
and record of 100 
head. There’s an in- 
dex;;-a 1927-1928 cal- 
endar,.a gestation 
table, a breeding 
record: ‘and: a: dozen 


blank pages for re- Name 


+ , 
minders. It’s loose- aes 


leaf, with a mighty 
handsome and dur- Record 


able genuine leather Resona 


cover, 
Sire 


One proud herd 
manager we know Dam 


has carried one Raney 


right with him for 


two years, and says Bred to 
it looks as good to- Bred to 


day as it did the 


day he got it. 
And the price is 


only two dollars 


postpaid. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
FORTATKINSON, WIS. 


EXACT SIZE OF PAGE 


wanted to know if his plans were 
such that any of us could make use of 
them in operating our own farms. 

Marrs was in one of the back fields 
at work. I drove through the farm 
lane to meet him and talk with-him. 
I passed a splendid field of corn and 
then one in which there was a heavy 
crop of sweet clover and finally a pas- 
ture where a mixture of grasses was 
making a rather luxuriant growth, I 
noticed that the pasture gates were 
open and that they were so arranged 
that the cows could go at will from 
the grass mixture to the sweet clover. 

After talking with Marrs, I was 
able to reduce his essential principles 
to four very simple ones. First of 
these, he practices a 3-year rotation; 
next he practices thorough methods 
of tillage; third he uses an abundance 
of acid phosphate. As a fourth, his 
farm is well drained with tile. Very 
likely it is a combination of all these 
that enables him to be so successful 
with his pastures and meadows. 

One thing I noticed was that there 
were no weeds in his alfalfa, sweet 
clover pasture, or his corn. There 
were none in the field where he was 
at work. He said that he does not 
fight weeds. Simply he makes it so 
easy for his regular crops to grow 
that they leave no opportunity for 
weeds. 

Corn is the main crop in his rota- 
tion. This crop is regularly grown 
upon clover sod. Usually he fall plows 
the clover field but, failing in this, he 
plows early in the spring. The disk 
and harrow are used until the best 
possible seed bed is prepared. 

Wheat or oats constitute the second 
crop in the rotation. His corn land is 
divided about equally between these 
two crops. Wheat is put into the corn 
field with a one horse drill. Along 


small grain during the early sprj 
His thorough cultivation has mad: 
splendid seed bed for the tiny ) 
seeds. So, his seedings of clover) 
grass are likely to make a good st t 
After harvesting the grain crop 
growth during the fall is Bs i; 
abundant. { 
Marrs prefers red clover for j 
but is enthusiastic over sweet a 
for pasture. He says, “Sweet cle» 
is the only pasture crop that does» 
dry up.” Then, in proof, he pom 
the field beside which I had just dy 
en. The growth was splendid an 
seemed that there would be no > 
ing in the growth of new shoots 
fresh green leaves. ws 
As a soil builder, it is his idea tal 
roots of the sweet clover go di 
deeply into the soil and pull up fer 
ty which they leave in their la 
crowns near the surface. He thik 
that this decreases the amounto 
commercial fertilizer needed. in 
fields. 
Marrs explained to me tha | 
field in which he was working 
‘ 


day had been in his possession ( 
three years and that it had been } 
ly run down when he got it. Howe'r 
through thorough tillage and the 
of acid phosphate he had broughiii 
back to a rather high producing st 
Last year the oats grown on it 3 
averaged 71 bushels per acre. © 

Each year, during summer andl 
he hauls manure from his barns 
yards to the clover fields whict 
plowed under for one of his.b 
corn crops. 

His alfalfa is grown in a field ¢ 
aside for it and not as a part ofht 
regular rotation. He lets the : 
stand in alfalfa as long as it 
well and as long as bluegrass does 
threaten to interfere with its y: 


Rex 
A ONE AND ONE-HALF HORSE POWER ENGINE PERFORMING AT ONE 
TIME TWO TYPICAL FARM JOBS 5 


One of these, the pumping of water, is a daily affair on the farm and when done by 
hand is a monotonous and irksome task. How many of us as boys, also, have hated | | 
frequent drudge of turning the grindstone while father slowly sharpened his +00 
Small engines such as this make life on the farm more livable for every member 
mother and father down. 


HE ability of sweet clover to 
supply soil with organic matter 
and nitrogen is shown by some 

work done by the Illinois Experiment 
Station in 1922 and 1923. Repre- 
sentative samples of tops and roots of 
he biennial white sweet clover were 
aken from uniform areas and the air 
iry weight of these determined to- 
yether with an analysis for nitrogen 
»ontent. Samples were taken at in- 
ervals throughout the growing sea- 
son beginning in one trial on Septem- 
per 11 of the same season the seeding 
yas made and continuing through the 
‘ollowing season to July 16. Samples 
were taken in a similar way of other 
seedings. The seedings were made 
vith early oats using 10 lbs. sweet 
lover seed and 2 bushels of oats per 
cre. 

From the standpoint of organic 
matter and nitrogen supplied, the 
nost important data of these investi- 
rations are those showing the data of 
he maximum tonnage of tops and 
ots and the: nitrogen contained 
herein of the plants in the fall of the 
year seeding was made and during 
he summer of the second year’s 
yrowth. These data on the acre basis 
we as follows: 


Maximum yield 


organic matter Total 

Date Total Total Total nitro- 
sampled tops roots plant gen 

: Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
November 9 8,350 5,200 8,550 276 


Yovember 16 1,320 3,970 5,290 180 


\ve. (fall) 2,335 4,585 6,920 228 


6,970 1,950 8,920 206 
12,010 2,160 14,170 308 


une 30 (2nd yr.) 
une 19 (2nd yr.) 


Wve, (2nd yr.) 9,490 2,055 11,545 257 


“It is interesting to note that in 
Yovember of the same year sweet 
lover was seeded the roots constitute 
6.2 per cent of the air dry weight 
if the total plant whereas in June of 
he second year growth this percent- 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


Nitrogen in Sweet Clover 


age has dropped to 17.8 per cent. 
Another interesting thing is that 
6,920 lbs. of the total fall growth con- 
tained nearly as much (228 lbs.) ni- 
trogen as was contained in 11,545 
Ibs. of the top and root growth of the 
crop the following June. This latter 
amount was 257 lbs. nitrogen per 
acre. 

The maximum top growth of the 
first year plants was reached on Sep- 
tember 27 one year and on November 
9 another year. The average of these 
was 3,055 Ibs. The maximum nitro- 
gen yield of the second year plants 
was reached one year on April 19 
and another year on June 7. The 
average of these was 336 lbs. per 
acre. These facts are of special sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of a 
green manure crop. The fall growth 
plowed under plus the root growth, 
3,055 lbs. total, containing 201 Ibs. 
nitrogen per acre, is a cheap way to 
add organic matter and nitrogen to 
the soil. The chief disadvantage to 
this practice is the fact that these 
plants thus plowed under in the fall 
are not all killed and may give con- 
siderable trouble to a cultivated crop 
the following season. 

One can avoid this difficulty by late 
spring plowing. In this case, accord- 
ing to these investigations, one could, 
by plowing the last of April, incorpo- 
rate approximately 2 tons of organic 
matter air dry basis and 200 lbs. 
nitrogen per acre. 

To dairymen, always in need of 
good legume pasture, the biennial 
sweet clover offers much of value in 
the way of combining both feed and 
manurial benefit. The top growth of 
the first year may be pastured or cut 
for hay and the root growth together 
with what new top growth made the 
following spring may be plowed late 
for corn. Where soil conditions are 
suitable the seeding of sweet clover 
in with oats does not materially take 
away any of the normal oat yield. 


Cattle Crossing Signs 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Many dairy- 
aen in some of the -Pacific north- 
fest states have signs put up along 
he highways about a hundred feet 
n each side of their cattle crossings 
9 warn the passing motorists that 
hey must be careful. In Washing- 
on, especially, we saw a great many 
uch signs because it so often hap- 
ens that the road separates the pas- 
ares from the barn lots. 


We do not have any available sta- 
| 7 
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| DANGER 
, CATTLE CROSSING 


HOARD'S DAIR¥MAN 


Cattle crossing sign near Arlington 
Washington, that warns the passing. mo- 
sorist to caution lest he collides with some 
jairy cows. 


] 

, 

j be? 
a 4 


tistics as to the annual number of 
dairy cows that are killed when cross- 
ing highways, but Wisconsin’s High- 
way Commission is of the opinion 
that the number is not large. Some 
dairymen have secured permission 
and have built cattle underpasses 
rather than daily risk driving their 
valuable animals across a congested 
highway. This is no doubt a com- 
mendable practice. We asked con- 
cerning the liability in the event a 
motorist collides with a herd of cows 
that are being driven either along a 
road or across it and were told that 
the car driver would have to pay 
damages. However, unattended ani- 
mals pasturing on the roads in most 
states must run their own risk and 
in some states the owner of them is 
responsible for their actions and 
must pay for any injury due to col- 
lision with a car unless it can be 
proven that the driver was exceed- 
ing the speed limit for that particular 
stretch of road. 


Wisconsin. G. A. PETERSON. 


Milk anid Cream Excluded 


An absolute embargo against milk 
and cream originating within a radius 
of 200 miles of Montreal, Canada, has 
been ordered by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, on account of the danger 
from typhoid infection. This action 
is taken under the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act which authorizes the ex- 
clusion of articles that are dangerous 
to health. In placing this embargo 
the Bureau of Chemistry has the co- 
operation and advice of the United 
States Public Health Service, the 


BANNER 


R. R. RAIL DESIGN STEEL 


‘POSTS 


= 


It’s Easy to Build 
Fences with Posts Like These 


No holes to dig, no tamping and no staples to buy. Note 
the big features which are exclusive in Banner Posts and 
which mean so much in extra service. 


Banner Steel Fence Post GUARANTEE 


All Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of railroad rail design with heavy 
backbone reinforcing. They are made of NEW STEEL and are GUAR- 
ANTEED ¢o give the equal of or longer service than any other steel fence 
post of same weight which is used under similar conditions. 

Any buyer who will show that Banner Posts, purchased through his 
dealer, have failed to give this service, will be supplied by us with new 
posts, free_of charge and without delay. 

With Banner Steel Posts the fence line can be burned off every year, 
thus getting rid of weeds, insects and rubbish. The clean farm grows the 
best and biggest crops and with the least labor and expense. See our 


dealer in your community. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Other Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Wor- 
cester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, 
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COMPANY 


ry NO 
HOLES TO 


RL R.RAIL 
CONSTRUCTION 


5 LINE WIRES 


CORROSION 


Kansas City, St. Paul, Oklahoma 


City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City 


State Department, and the Customs 
Bureau of the Treasury Department. 

The typhoid outbreak began March 
4 and to date more than 1,000 cases 
have been reported in and near 
Montreal. 


Better Crops Special 


“Better seed means better crops 
and greater profits.”” “Where clover 
grows, milk flows.” “Nature has done 
her part. Let us do ours.” 

Blazoning forth these three slogans, 
the Better Crops Special railway 
train visited every one of the fifteen 
counties in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan during the month March 23 
to April 23. Six railroads co-operated. 

Dairy cows are increasing faster 
than feed is being produced in this 
territory. A large quantity of poor 
and inferior seed is planted that re- 
duces the income of these farmers 
many thousands of dollars annually. 
Better crops can and must be pro- 
duced. 

C. M. McCrary, potato. specialist, 
and C. E. Skiver, crops specialist of 
Michigan State College; G. W. Put- 
nam, superintendent of the Chatham 
Experiment Station; and George E. 
Bishop, secretary of the Develop- 
ment Bureau; were among the speak- 
ers who presented the case of better 
crops on the tour. 

The special train with its exhibits 
and speakers was the opening gun of 
a big better crops campaign for the 
Upper Peninsula. Crop growing con- 
tests will follow the visits of the train 
in every county and the Development 
Bureau has already offered $750 in 
cash prizes. 


He only really lives who enjoys his 
work.—Hale. 


Tell the advertiser you saw his 
advertisement in Hoard’s Dairy- 


man. 


More Profits 


from 


Cleaner Milk! 


or 


The Cream City Giant 
Strainer shown with 
Cream City Sanitary 
Milk Cans—‘‘the cans 
with the straight, 
strong breast’’. 


Two 14-quart pails can be poured 
into the Giant at one time 


The Cream City Giant actually filters the milk, re- 
moving every particle of foreign matter. Contami- 
nation is removed at its source — pure milk can be 
kept sweet much longer. 
Large, strong, seamless. 
destructible. Two styles. 
production — No. 1090 for the small farmer. 
are easy to keep clean and sanitary. 


Heavily retinned — in- 
The Giant for large 
Both 


Get bigger sweet milk profits! 
Write for catalog. 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 

16-38 15th St., Milwaukee, Wis. y 
Please send me your catalogs on Milk. Eins 
and Milk Filter. —“ 


Name 
Address: 22..5=-55 ope at 


458 


Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
Sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
,2erating it with the 
‘Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
ier ice—and se- 


for catalog. 
HE H. H. MILLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 


Tell the advertiser you saw his 
advertisement in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


| 
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LOATING in cattle may be 
caused by any kind of feed that 
produces indigestion but the 


| disorder is usually caused by alfalfa, 


clover, or other succulent pasture 
forage eaten greedily, especially if 
wet by dew or rain. The time has 
arrived when precaution must be tak- 
en to prevent bloating or to treat it 
effectually should occasion arise. 

The best method of dealing with 
the problem is foresight in preventing 
conditions favorable to the ailment. 
Before cattle are given access to new 
pastures, especially if wet, they 
should be fed some hay or other dry 
roughage to partly fill their stomachs. 
Even with this it may be advisable to 
limit the time they are on pasture 
each day if they show signs of greedi- 
ness for this palatable feed. ° 

Should animals become mildly af- 
fected, forcing them to walk at a 
rapid pace for a half hour is some- 
times effectual. Another treatment 
often successful is to coat a piece 
of rope with axle grease or pine tar 
and fasten it in the animal’s mouth 
thereby causing considerable move- 


From Stem to Stern 


Sealed against Grit, 


Allis-Chalmers engineers have added years 
to tractor life by keeping grit out of the 
motor. Metal cases enclose everything. 
Then the three great cleaning devices 
shown in the panel, remove every particle 
of grit that gets inside the motor. 


Engineers say these improvements should 
double tractor life. Extra power, extra life, 
low cost per h. p.—these will bring you 
extra profit. It’s well worth while to find 
out just how Allis-Chalmers actually does 
bring extra profit. Write today for booklet. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MEG. CO., Tractor Division 


473-62nd Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Branches: Fargo, N. D. and Wichita, Kans. 


1495 


Cash 
f.o.b. Milwaukee 


Convenient terms 
can be arranged 


ment of the tongue, jaws, and throat 
as well as stimulating the secretion 
of saliva. This action aids in the es- 
cape of gas. 


The formalin treatment is also 
recommended. The affected animal is 
given as a drench a quart of water 
to which has been added one-half 
ounce of formalin. After drenching, 
the mouth is held open by a round 
stick placed between the jaws to 
facilitate the escape of gas. 


In severe, urgent cases where relief 
must be obtained without undue de- 
lay, the use of the trocar and canula 
is effective but the operation should 
be performed by one experienced in 
the use of the instrument. Knife 
wounds in the paunch should not be 
made. 

Water Founder 


Acute founder may result from 
several different causes. The cause 
to which attention is called at this 
time is that of drinking a consider- 
able quantity of cold water when a 
horse is warm or somewhat overheat- 
ed. It occurs most frequently on hot 


OG 7 any, 
say 


H’P 


Oil Purolator 


oes his 4 minutes or 150 
times in a 10-hour day oil 
is cleaned, strained, and 
aa ine removing every 
atom of dust and grit. This 
preventsenormousamount 

CNTY" of wear for lubrication ts 
with clean oil entirely. 


Air Cleaner 


By centrifugal action and 
forcing through an oil- 
soaked mattress, every par- 
ticle of dust and grit is re- 
moved from carbureting air. 


Spark Arrester and 
Muffler 
Insures quieter, more comfort- 


able operation with no danger 
of flying sparks. 


Gas Filter « 


Fuelcannot carry gritto 
cylinders or pistons, tor 
every drop is clean 
and filtered. 


-(halmer 


TRACTORS 


eee 


days in the early part of the | 
work season or during harvest 

The symptoms of the acute for 
founder are easily recognized. — 


one place; it being almost imp 
to make it move, especially bac 
The horse stands with fore feet fo 
ward, throwing as much of the bo« 
weight on the hind feet as is pos ibl 
A striking symptom i is the inability i 
back. The animal is in great pa 
the fore feet. 
The treatment should be ae 
It is both local and internal. 
the feet in a large blanket aan 
wet with cold water. Where pos 
the feet may be tubbed. Afte 
improvement is noted, stand the 
mal with the feet in a clay pudc 
Give a purgative of % poun 
Epsom salts. Feed a light laxat 
ration. Provide grass when avail 
Give rest until recovery is co 


Mincrall for Cows _ 


Inquiries are numerous a 
about mineral supplements for 
cows. Limited experimental e 
indicates that the assimilation o 
erals from the feed is greater or mi 
efficient under certain con 
than under other conditions. — 
further indicated that phosph 
calcium (lime), and chlorine are m 
likely to be deficient in the 

Inasmuch as the results of ex e). 
ments show that cows can take t) 
mineral elements out of feeds 
efficiently while they are on 
pasture in direct sunshine than 
any other practical conditions 
timely to suggest that they be 
access to a simple mineral mixtu 
during the summer. This appli 
particularly to the heavy pro 
cows—the ones most likely to | 
given up some of their mineral 
serve to production. 

We suggest a mixture of e 
parts of salt, bone meal, and fine 
ground high calcium limestone — 
supplied cows when they go ou 
pasture. 

Should Vaccinate Pigs — 


The tremendous losses experienc 
from hog cholera last season prom 
us to call attention to the practice 
vaccinating spring pigs as soon 
they are weaned. This is especia 
advisable in sections where cholet 
took toll from a large maven : 
farms. Pigs at this age may be i: 
munized at the lowest cost and i 
fords a safe protection. Those 
take a chance and later find it n 
sary to vaccinate, run the risk of so 
loss but also they must pay more 
the protection. 

Emergency Hay Crops 


A number of dairymen for y 
reasons find it necessary to res 
emergency hay crops if the ne 
their herds are supplied the ¢ 
winter. We suggest soy bea 
sudan grass for this purpose. | 
beans will grow on soils too acid f 
alfalfa or red clover but are 
fitted by lime. The seed shou 
inoculated. The yield varies fro 
to 3 tons per acre of hay neé 
equal to alfalfa in the dairy 
Soy beans may be planted any 
after the soil is fit for corn and 1 
variety selected: Sudan grasa 
not a legume, affords a good yiel 
fairly good forage. It may be see 
after corn is planted and up to 
15. About 15 Ibs. of seed pe 
are needed. 


“Improvement in quality is th 
guarantee of future profits.”— 
SMITH. 


Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 


ruLY, few people thought that smooth- 
surface rugs could ever be made so pretty. 
Genuine Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum with 
the new overlaid border. Nothing like it has ever 
before been otfered in smooth-surface rugs. Gray, 
green, blue, brown, taupe or rose Jaspé with sev- 


eral colorings of border design to choose from! 


Such rugs add the brightness and charm of color 
to an otherwise dull and cheerless room. 


Indeed, they suggest endless ways of bright- 
ening up the house, from kitchen to bed- 
toom. One of these delightfully differ- 
ent and original patterns on the floor of 
each room will give an air of cleanli- 
mess and freshness to the house which 
will not soon disappear. The newness 
of an Armstrong Rug lasts a long, long 
time because each mopping restores its 
original brightness. 


There is no way you can fully realize 
the attractiveness of these new patterns 
except to see them yourself in the stores. 
Be sure to ask for the new Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs by name. You will find 
they are made of the same long-wearing 


aS 


Q 


In the main illustration: 
Jaspé Rug, Pattern No. 725. 
Above: Inlaid Rug, Pattern No. 
rorz. Right: 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs 


wear and wear RZ ee 


(ook for the CIRCLE @ we on the burlap back 


they wear and 


in NEW~ DIFFERENT ~ PRETTIER. 


Patterns 


“This is the new decorated Jaspé Rug. 


Isn’t tt gust the prettiest rug you have ever seen?” 


genuine cork linoleum with the burlap back . . . 
flexible, quiet, resilient, soft to the tread. Sur- 
prisingly low in cost, too—less than they ever 
have been! Yet they will constantly give you 
greater satisfaction and far longer wear than rugs 
made of less desir- 

able material and 


Pattern No. 808. 


in less original designs. Look for the Circle A 
trade-mark, too. You will find it printed on the 
burlap back of every genuine Armstrong Rug. 


An Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug on the floor 
means relief from scrubbing and drudgery. Its 
bright, smooth surface is so easy to clean—just 
a quick mopping with a damp cloth. You will 
always ‘bless the day’’ you bought an Arm- 


strong Rug for the floor. 


**RuGs OF Practica BEAUTY’? 


If you can’t get out to the stores to see 
these new Armstrong patterns, this book- 
let will help you make your selection. 
Printed in full colors, illustrating all the 
new patterns. Send for it. It is free of cost. 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 1014 Jackson Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


EVERY OUNCE 
IS QUALITY 


A TRADE MARK 
THAT SPEAKS IN 
EVERY TONGUE 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
_PRopucts 


on COVERS 
4)\\ 360 SQ.FT. 
PER GALLON 


2 COATS 


DRIES TOA 
DURABLE 
ELASTIC GLOSS 
FINISH 


Prepared house 
paint—at its best. 


Dont be fooled 


on House Paint! 


\ ) J) HEN you buy paint to dress 


up and protect your house, 
don’t let a “low price” blind your 
good sense. Thousands of home 
ownertsate bewailinga“cheap” paint 
job this very minute and are paying 
a heavy penalty in hard cash and 
regrets. 

“Cheap” paint is made of cheap or 
skimpy materials. How else could 
it be sold at a low price in our highly 
competitive markets? 

Cheap or skimpy materials make 
a poor, weak grade of paint. That's 
only sense. It may look like paint and 
smell like paint in the can. But on the 
brush and on your house—the poor 
quality shrieks so all can hear it. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD THE WORLD OVER. . 


If you are tempted to use a “low 
price” house paint—one that is 
claimed, even guaranteed and war- 
ranted, to be “just as good as SW P,” 
—GOSLOW!! Remember that low 
price and low quality go hand in hand. 
You can’t make a silk-purse from a 
soW’s eat. 


Compare the “cheap” formula 


with SW P! 


Make the formula test! Insist upon 
seeing the formula of the “cheap” 
paint, either on the label or in the 
literature of the company. 

Compare the materials used in 
making the “cheap” paint with the 
ingredients of fine old SW P House 


Paint —as shown in the formula 
which is plainly printed on every 
SWP can. Take Outside Gloss 
White for example. 

Note the big percentage of White 
Lead Carbonate and White Lead Sul- 
phate used in SWP Outside Gloss 
White. White lead should be the 
basic ingredient of all white paint 
and light tints. It 1s to these paints 
exactly what flour is to bread. 

See how much less of this basic 
ingredient is used in the average 
“cheap” white paint. 

Zinc oxide, another costly pig- 
ment, isthe next essential ingredient. 
A liberal percentage of zinc oxide 
combined with a large amount of © 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


HOUSE PAINT 


white lead makes for a bal- 
anced formula—such as the 
formula of SW P Outside 
Gloss White House Paint. 
Itassures a finish of superior 
wearing quality. 

More than go per cent of 
thepigmentcontent of SWP 
Outside Gloss White House 
Paint is made up of these 
two important ingredients 
—white lead and zinc oxide. 

In the majority of ‘‘cheap’’ white 
paints you will find only so per cent 
and in some instances even less. 

Itis the liberal quantity of this ex- 
pensive basic material in every can 
of SWP Outside Gloss White that 
gives it such remarkable covering 
capacity. 

In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the ‘‘balanced formula’ 
of SWP House Paint is even more 
important. Naturally, these dark 
colors can contain little, if any, 
opaque white pigment such as white 
lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick 
of the world’s colors. Sherwin- 
Williams Dry Color Works pro- 
duce practically everything except 
the natural earth and mineral col- 
ors. That is why SWP colors are 
so rich, so permanent and so true 
to character. 

Greater durability of the paint 
film on your house is assured by 
SWP due to the use of a specially 
treated pure linseed oil—made in 
Sherwin-Williams’ linseed oil plaat. 


360 square feet per gallon 
or only 250—which? 
Some people think that SWP House 


Paintisan expensive paint becauseit 
costsmore per gallon. Thatisnotso. 


Ask your painter 
to use SW P—for 


best results. 


As amatter of fact, SWP is 
the least expensive house paint 
on the wall—on the market. 
And here is why: 

A gallon of SWP will proper- 
ly beautify and protect three 
hundredand sixty square feet of 
your house—two coats. 

Will a “‘cheap,”’ low price, 
inferior quality of house paint 
do that? No! 

The best you can get from a 
gallon of the average ‘‘cheap’’ 
paint is two hundred and fifty 
square feet!—two coats. 

Right there, in that forty-four per 
cent Zreater coverage—in the fewer 
gallons of SWP needed—the differ- 
ence in price per gallon is nullified. 

On the wall—in actual gallons 
needed to paint your house—Sher- 
win-Williams House Paint costs no 
more and often Jess than the cheap, 
low price kind. 

And remember this: It costs no 
more to put on a good house paint 
than to put on a ‘‘cheap’’ paint. 
Which would you rather have? 

Once your house has 
been painted with SWP 
House Paint yoursaving has 
only begun. A beautiful 
SWP job outlasts the 
average “‘cheap’’ paint 
by several years. This is 
widely known. 


You get more years of 
protective service 


It dries to a firm, elastic, 
glossysurface. It weathers 
slowly. There's ‘no crack- 
ing or chipping or peeling 
—if properly applied. 
Long after a ‘‘cheap’’ 
paint job has taken on the appear- 
ance of a pair of faded overalls, 
you can wash the dust off an SWP 
job with’ plain soap and water, and 
the colors will come up like new. 


You save repainting expense 


And when repainting is needed it 
can be done easily, quickly and 
with much less paint, because the 
SWP surface 1s in perfect condition. 


Compare that with a ‘‘cheap’’ 
paint job that fades out and wears 
out quickly—that cracks and chips 
and peels—that has to be repainted 
often—and that costs more to re- 
paint because it has to be burnt off, 
or scraped off, at every repainting. 


* * * 


SWP House Paint is sold by leading 
paint merchants everywhere. And 
each of these dealers is ‘‘Paint 
Headquarters’’ in his district. One 
of them is located near you. 


See “Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 


Before you let ‘‘cheap’’ paint blind 
you to real economy—see your 
local SWP dealer. He will estimate 
your requirements in SWP. 

Compare the SWP estimate with 
what a “‘cheap’’ paint will cost. 
Then remember the greater dura- 
bility of SWP—the exquisite colors 
that do not fade. Then specify the 
paint you think will serve you best. 

If you do not recall ‘‘Paint Head- 
quarters’ in your locality, write 
us for the dealer’s name. 
If you want expert help 
ona color scheme, our lit- 
erature, color cards, orthe 
famous Sherwin-Williams 
Household Painting 
Guide—just write. There 
is no obligation. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

COMPANY 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GUARANTY 
of Satisfaction 


SWP House Paint, when thoroughly 
stirred and applied according to direc- 
tions, is hereby guaranteed to cover more 
surface, to look better, to last longer and 
cost less per job and per year than any 
house paint on the market. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SOME fellows are like that. Maybe it’s 
long practice. Maybe it’s instinct. It 
doesn’t matter. I know I picked a win- 
ner when I wrote ‘Prince Albert” in my 
personal smoke-column. I have never 
had occasion to cross it out. 
in indelible ink—to stay! 

I knew I was on the right track the 
minute I got that first whiff of P. A. in 
the tidy red tin. It was fragrant and 
refreshing as mountain air. The first 
fire-up confirmed my belief that here 
was the one tobacco for me. It was cool 
and consoling. It tasted great! 


-PRINGE ALBERT 


It’s there 


Prince Albert is so mild that you can 
go to it, load upon load, morning to mid- 
night. Yet it has the full tobacco body 
that lets you know you’re smoking. It 
is so considerate of your tongue and 
throat. It’s just a winner any way you 
look at it. It will win you too. 


That’s my guess, anyhow. I suggest 


that you get squared away immediately © 


on this important matter. Your pipe can 
be either a cheer or a chore, depending 
on the tobacco you pack it with. There’s 
no other tobacco anywhere like good old 
Prince Albert for real pipe-joy. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Yompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


winner 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


= 
| Biching Pigs for Early 
: Market 


‘ow well does it pay to push pigs 
te early fall market? Some fig- 
s compiled by the U. S. Depart- 
Gat Agriculture partially answer 
estion. 
| he monthly average price per 100 

ads at Chicago averaged for a 
ae 1901 to 1923 inclusive and 
he averages compared by months 
ba a general way, the varia- 
s in hog prices at this market. 
cing the January price of hogs 
icago for 23 years the average 
‘a7 per hundred; the February 

‘age is $8.48; March, $9.07; April, 

By $9. 01; June, $8. 94; July, 
90; August, 99.14; September, 
- October, $8.70; November, 
4; December, $7.95. 
sptember, July, April, and August 
the months of highest prices in 
order named. December, Novem- 
anuary, and February are the 


e <3 


ths of lowest prices in the order 
ed. 


zeording to these figures hogs 
: averaged $1.34 less per hundred 
in December than in Septem- 
a the Chicago market. During 
i years for which figures are in- 
there was only one year, 1909, 
ie were higher in December 
September. That year they 
15 cents a hundred higher. 
year, 1906, hogs were the same 
:in December that they were in 
er. The greatest range in any 
a between the September and De- 
rices was in 1920 when hogs 
$6.83 a hundred from the 
r average to the December 


Vea 
(er a period of 23 years the aver- 
gcorice of September hogs was $9.29 
exh dred and for December this 
$7.95 per hundred. On the basis 
f ‘erages hogs marketed in Septem- 
ae bring $1.34 per hundred more 
nee _ December; marketed in Octo- 
15 
nts 


cents more; and in November, 
more than i in December. 
i 
et of Producing Pork in 
__ Terms of Corn 
Dice of producing hogs, like 
ha of any other live stock or farm 
maodity, varies greatly because of 
several greatly variable factors 
ing into their production. Cost 
oduction data, including all fac- 
r that should be considered, are 
e iptes. 
of data are available show- 
x feed cost of carrying pigs 
weaning time to market weight. 
) easy to convert these feed re- 
ul'ments into money value but this 
only a part of the story. The 
Sif ‘Pigs at birth and of carrying 
pigs to weaning time is not in- 
(d. Likewise the charges that 
10\d properly be made for labor, 
ilngs, other equipment, death 
‘ veterinary expense, and such 
e re not included. 
Sith of Purdue University has 
led Be on the complete cost of 


producing pork, giving this in terms 
of bushels of corn. The data to be 
given cover pigs carried to the handy 
market weight of 225 lbs. 

Where gilts are used and only 5 
pigs per litter raised annually, the 
total cost of producing a 225-lb. pig 
expressed in bushels of corn is 25.91 
bushels. The cost to produce 100 lbs. 
of pork is 11.51 bushels. 

Where mature sows are kept until 
four years of age and only one litter 
raised annually of 7 pigs to the lit- 
ter, the total cost of a 225-lb. pig is 
25.29 bushels of corn and the cost of 
100 lbs. of pork is 11.24 bushels of 
corn. 

Where pigs are farrowed by mature 
sows which sows are kept until 4 
years of age farrowing 3 litters in 2 
years, 7 pigs raised to the litter, the 
total cost of a 225-lb. pig is 24.58 
bushels of corn and that of 100 lbs. 
of pork is 10.938 bushels. 


Where pigs are produced by ma- | 
ture sows and these sows kept for 4 | 


years farrowing 2 litters annually, 
raising 7 pigs per litter, the total cost 
of a 225-lb. pig is 24.16 bushels of 
corn and of 100 lbs. pork, 10.74 bush- 
els. 

These figures by Smith correspond 
very closely to the actual ratio be- 
tween the average price of hogs and 
corn on the Chicago market as re- 
ported by Wallace. During the 10- 
year period, 1908 to 1917, the aver- 
age price of 100 lbs. live weight of 
hogs at Chicago was equal to 11.3 
times the price of No. 2 cash corn 
per bushel. 


By-products of the Hog 


All of us are familiar with the 
main products of the hog carcass but 
few are familiar with the edible and 
inedible by-product portions yielded 
in commercial slaughter. It is said 
that the modern pork packing process 
saves everything but the squeal. This 
is literally true because uses have 
been found for every portion of the 
hog’s body. 

E. N. Wentworth of the Armour 
Live Stock Bureau furnishes some 
facts on the disposal of the hog car. 
cass which are_ published in 
Vaughan’s “Types and Market Class- 
es of Live Stock.” 

According to these figures a hog 
weighing 250 lbs. yields 2.25 per cent 
or 5.62 lbs. of his carcass in edible by- 
products; the carcass yields 3.75 per 
cent of 9.38 lbs. of non-edible by-prod- 
ucts; the carcass shrinks 20.5 per cent 
or 51.25 lbs. in the processes of 
slaughtering. 

The parts listed as edible by-prod- 
ucts are leaf lard, liver, heart, kid- 
neys, giblet meat, tongue, cheek meav, 
jaw meat, brains, prime steam lard, 
and casings. 

The parts comprising inedible by- 
products are ear drums, first grade 
brown grease, nasal tips, grindings, 
viscera, head, pressed tankage, dry 
blood, hair, and bristle. 

Among the edible by-products of 
the hog are pepsin, derived from the 
stomach; livers, used in the manufac- 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


You’d hardly pay full wages 
for a part-time hand. 


Yet many who use too-light 
trucks find when they keep 
a careful check on costs, that 
they have been doing that 
very thing. 

A very low initial price does 
not mislead the thinking 
farmer. The higher cost of 
repairs, short life and inef- 
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fectual service of a cheap, light truck, run the per-mile 
cost above that of the moderate priced Speed Wagon. 


For every job about the farm where a husky hand is 
needed, Speed Wagons stand ready with the reliability 
and speed that save many dollars in farm management 
—and give full time service at a fair wage. 


SPEED WAGON CHASSIS PRICES —ar Lansing 


4-Cylinder $1090 


6-Cylinder $1240 


Heavy Duty $1985 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


SPEED “WAGON 


ture of liver sausage; and neutral, a 
specially prepared lard largely used 
as an ingredient of oleomargarine. 
Lard proper is not commonly consid- 
ered a by-product. Nearly 15 per cent 
of the live weight goes into lard. Part 
of this lard is further processed into 
lard oil used for illuminating pur- 
poses and as a lubricant, and into 
stearin used in the manufacture of 
chewing gum and soft candies. 

The brains are packed in cans, froz- 
en, and offered for sale. Tongues are 
canned or pickled. Hearts go into 
sausage. Tails, snouts, and ears are 
rich in gelatin or glue. Kidneys are 
canned or frozen. Milts or spleens 
are used as a feed for growing fishes 
at fish hatcheries. The intestines are 
cleaned, processed, and made into 
chitterlings, a food product to be 
fried like oysters. Stomachs are used 
as sausage containers. 

The inedible raw by-products are 
manufactured into glue, soap, glycer- 
ine, blood meal, tankage, curled hair, 
and fertilizer material. Even the rinds 
from skinned hams and bacon, as well 
as the back skin of the hog, are uti- 
lized for leather. Nothing is wasted. 


OMe OO 0 


Oe 


For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding ! 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control, 30 days’ ap- 
Proval. Let us send you all facts. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., Savona, N.Y. 


FP Seee SE 


A\y Ane 
° Bias with Fordson 
or equal power. ae Ke 


oO bs oe Ee 
Oo gears—no ‘tion—no 
beating. Ever, pails and ie 


Easy 
Weta: Cc Folder F Free, 
PRATER PULVERIEES co. 
1310 WN. Kostner Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOES: 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


Wisconsin February Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid pro- 
ducers a net price of 56.8 cents a pound for 
butterfat in February, according to reports 
from 73 of these creameries to the Wisconsin 
Department of Markets. These creameries re- 
ceived an average of 50.5 cents a pound for 
butter, making a spread of 6.3 cents between 
the price received for butter and the price 
paid for fat. 

The range in prices paid for fat was from 
42 to 62 cents, with the price received for but- 
ter ranging from 40 to 51.4 cents. The over- 
run ranged from 21.5 to 24.2 per cent. Re- 
eeipts of butterfat averaged 22,419 pounds 
per creamery. 


Twin City February Milk 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
paid $2.50 a hundred for 3.5% milk delivered 
in St. Paul during February. The Association 
handled 24,627,770 Ibs. milk, of which 53% 
was surplus. 

Cream patrons were paid 59 cents a pound 
for butterfat in first grade cream during 
February. This is 7.5 cents above the aver- 
age price of 92-score butter on the New York 
market, 


March Foreign Butter 


The following table of foreign butter prices 
gives the average of weekly quotations as 
published by the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture: 
Mar Feb. Mar. 
Market 1927. 1927 1926 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
New York 30.2 51.5 42.3 
Chicago 49.4 50.4 41.5 
Copenhagen 36.7 39.2 38.8 
Berlin 37.2 39.1 
London: 
Danish 39.3 41.4 41.4 
Dutch* 38.9 42.9 41.3 
New Zealand 33.7 37.4 37.5 
Australian 33.0 35.9 36.3 
Argentine* 32.2 34.1 33.1 


*Unsalted butter. 


March Condensed Milk 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


Information regarding prices paid producers 
during March is based on reports made by 
condensed and evaporated milk firms operat- 
ing approximately 98% of the total factories 
in the United States: 


Price per cwt. 


Geographic No. of 

section factories Range Ave. 
New England 1 $2.30 $2.30 
Middle Atlantic* 13 2.387—2.61 2.45 
E. No. Central 86 1.95—2.36 2.21 
W. No. Central 6 1.97—2.30 2.11 
North Western 7 1.58—2.13 1.98 
South Western 10 1.91—2.20 2.02 
United States 123 1.58—2.61 2.20 

*Fifty-three additional factories reported 
prices to be based in part on the current 
month’s wholesale butter quotation. Twenty 


factories reported prices not determined as yet 
and 20 reported plants closed. 
Manufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
sweetened condensed and unsweetened evapo- 
rated milk were as follows for February: 


Ave. 


— 


$5.34— 6.30 $ 5.92 


Range 


Condensed, per case 


Condensed, per cwt. 9.28—13.00 10.39 
Evaporated, per case 3.80— 5.05 4.34 
Evaporated, per cwt. 7.50— 9.50 8.68 
Condensed skim, per cwt. 5.00— 7.00 5.84 
Evaporated skim, per cwt. 2.75— 6.45 3.79 


Wisconsin March Condens- 
ery Prices 


Forty-seven condenseries reported to the 
‘Wisconsin Department of Markets the prices 
paid in March per hundred pounds milk deliv- 
ered at their factories. Reduced to a common 
8.5 per cent test basis, these prices ranged 
from $2.07 to $2.29, the average being $2.21. 

Seventeen factories sent delayed reports for 
February, the average being $2.32. This is 
4 cents above the previously reported average 
of $2.28 for 40 factories. 


March Cheese 


Cheese prices on the Wisconsin Boards 
opened at 23 cents, declined a half cent, and 
closed the month at the opening price. The 
March average was 22.7 cents, a decline of 
1.5 cents from February and 2 cents above 
March a year ago. The first two weeks of 
“Anril registered a decline to 22 cents, which 
is about a half cent above the same period a 
year ago. 

Cheese production for the first two months 
of the year totaled 45,012,000 pounds, or near- 


ly six million pounds less than last year. Im- 
ports were 23 million pounds greater and 
storage four million pounds less. The trade 


output was 72,811,000 pounds, a. decrease of 
nearly five per cent from last year. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during March: 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1927 1927. 1926 

Cts. Cts. Cts. 

Twins 22.2 24.1 23.0 
Single Daisies 22.7 24.2 23.0 
Longhorns 22.6 24.8 282, 
Square Prints 22.7 24.6 23.8 


40,874 26,204 41,686 
10,629 12,027 16,880 
14,170 14,214 13,749 


*Receipts since Jan. 1 
*Storage end of month 
*Receipts for month 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e.—000 
omitted). 


Milwaukee March Milk 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Producers 
announce the following prices for the month 
of March: 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $2.90 per 
ewt.; and for the portion manufactured, $2.11 
per cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per cent 


MONTHLY PRICE RANGE IN NEW YORK -92 SCORE BUTTER 
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ment of Agriculture show the following av- 
erage wholesale prices on 92-score butter (ex- 
tras) at four of the principal markets, to- 
gether with receipts and storages: 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1927 1927 1926 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Chicago 49.4 50.4 41.5 
New York 50.2 51.5 42.8 
Boston 51.0 51.9 43.3 
Philadelphia 51.1 52.1 43.1 
*Receipts for month 44,108 37,538 48,968 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 118,333 74,225 123,471 
*Storage end of month 1,363 4,222 ° 9,805 


*In thousands of pounds at the four mar- 
kets (i. e.—000 omitted). 

Ninety-score butter averaged 48.4 cents for 
March in Chicago, with centralized butter at 
this market selling for 49.2 cents. Jobbers’ 
prices on extras sold to retailers averaged 51.9 
cents in Chicago, a spread of 2.5 above whole- 
sale. 


Feed Market Situation 


(By Grain, Hay and Feed Market News 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. ) 

Feed prices have generally followed a down- 
ward trend during the last few days of March 
and the first part of April, although wheat 
feeds have recently turned firm because of a 
more active demand for the limited offerings. 
The earlier pasturage has tended to restrict 
the demand for feeds but the output continues 
only moderate and offerings of linseed meal 


The March average price of butter was 50.2 cents, which is higher than any March 
on record except for 1919 and 1920 when prices were 62 and 67 cents, respectively. 


milk delivered f. o. b. city, four cents being 
added or subtracted for each one-tenth of one 
per cent variation in test. Seventy per cent 
of the total receipts were sold as fluid. 


Philadelphia April Milk 


The Inter-state Milk Producers’ Association 
announces that the April basic price for milk 
will be $3.29 f. o. b. Philadelphia and $2.71 
per hundred at receiving stations in 51—60. 
mile zone. 

The March surplus prices were $2.53 first 
surplus and $2.14 second surplus f. o. b. 
Philadelphia. The March surplus prices at all 
receiving stations on railroad were $1.96 first 
surplus and $1.56 second surplus. 

These prices are based on milk testing 3 
per cent butterfat with a differential of 2 
cents for each half point of test up and down. 


March Butter 


Butter prices in March opened at 50 cents, 
dropped to 46 cents, and raised again to 53.5 
cents. The average for the month was 50.2 
cents, a decline of 1.3 cents from the Febru- 
ary average and an advance of 17.4 cents 
above March a year ago. Price changes have 
been largely due to uncertainties as to future 
supplies, the present situation being an acute 
present shortage of domestic supplies and 
prospective competition of foreign imports. 
There is now a narrow margin of only one 
cent between high grade and undergrade but- 
ter, which verifies the existence of a real but- 
ter shortage. Foreign markets and increas- 
ing production as the pasture season opens 
will doubtless be the controlling factors in 
price during the next three months. 

For the first two weeks of April prices con- 
tinued their erratic course. As this is writ- 
ten markets are firm at advanced prices and 
receipts are still below normal. Buyers were 
unable to secure their full quotas and’ slight 
premiums were secured by sellers. Reports as 
to impending imports continue to have a 
bearish influence in holding down prices. 

Creamery butter production for the first 
two months of the year was 187,488,000 
pounds, an increase of two million pounds 
from that of a year ago. Net imports were 
nearly a million pounds less, and storage sup- 
plies were 18 million pounds less. ‘The re- 
ported trade output was 281,918,000 pounds, a 
decrease of one per cent from a year ago. 

Daily quotations from the U. S.. Depart- 


and of bran have been hardly equal to cur- 
rent needs. 

Wheat feed prices have advanced largely be- 
eause of Northeastern demand for bran. Both 
Kansas City and Minneapolis mills at the 
present writing (April 9) are on a shipping 
basis to Philadelphia and New England and 
eastern inquiry has absorbed the surplus al- 


though only scattered local inquiries were re-, 


ported in the Northwest and the Southwest. 
Less Canadian bran has been imported by 
the Northeast this year, largely because of re- 
duced Canadian millings and possibly also the 
relative shortage of hay in Eastern Canada. 
Mills at Buffalo are reported as around two 
weeks behind on feed shipments. Bran was 
relatively stronger than the heavier feeds. 

More wheat has been ground into flour to 
date this season than last but a smaller per- 
centage of the wheat has gone into offal this 
year. Only 17.1 pounds of offal per bushel of 
wheat were secured in February, 1927, coms 
pared with 18.1 for February, 1926, according 
to reports to the Department of Commerce 
covering around 90 per cent of the flour 
produced. 

Linseed meal prices advanced sharply, but 
this was due more to restricted production of 
meal than to an increase in consuming de- 
mand. Crushers generally complained of a 
slow demand for linseed oil, although a rather 
optimistic outlook prevailed in the paint and 
varnish industries after some recession early 
in March. With production light at Buffalo, 
some improvement in export demand took 
part of the surplus meal, so that prices 
worked higher. At Minneapolis the local out. 
put fell short of current needs and some meal 
was brought in from points outside the city. 

The Netherlands took about 17,000 tons and 
Belgium about 8,000 tons out of a total of 
around 27,000 tons of linseed cake and meal 
exported by the United States during Febru- 
ary. The United Kingdom and Germany took 
smaller amounts. ‘ 


Cottonseed Meal Easier 


Offerings of this feed increased and prices 
have shown a downward tendency from the 
peak reached last winter. Some northern job- 
bers were still anxious to work off the stocks 
of meal which they had purchased earlier in 
the season, although a number appeared to 
have moved the bulk of their holdings and 
were not pressing sales. Southern crushers 
and dealers, however, were more anxious to 
make sales. In at least one territory in the 
Southeast farmers took considerable amounts 


. cents per pound fat above the av 


of meal in exchange for seed whe 
meal were cheap and are now willing 
some meal or exchange it for fertili 
ports from the southern states indi 
less fertilizer is being purchased th 
than a year ago. This may also ef 
amount of cottonseed meal taken by fer 
companies. 
Gluten Feed Sharply Lower 
Demand for gluten feed at previous 
tions had been slow for some time and | 
in April prices of this feed were y 
about $3.15 a ton to the usual grass 
quoted in summer months. Some deale: 
the Northeast state that demand is act 
the reduction and urge their custom 
telegraph their orders at once. Based or 
cousumption of corn by corn starch man 
turers the output of this feed was of 
quantity during March. : 
Hominy feed which sagged off during 
middle of March in sympathy with the de 
in the corn market has recently turned ; 
what firmer, particularly in the Nor 
Buffalo mills were becoming well sold 1 
hominy feed but offerings at Philade 
seemed adequate. Prices in central 
markets averaged slightly lower tha; 
weeks ago. ; 
Prices of tankage at the principal 
were reduced $5 a ton early in April ; 
feed is now quoted at $70 a ton in carlo 
the principal markets in the Central Wes 


Phil- 
Bos- Buf- adel- Chi- 
ton falo phia cago 


Bran* 35.50 30.50 34.25 29.00 2 

43% C.S. 4 
meal 41.50 38.50 39.50 36.00 _ 

34% L. S. 4 
meal 47.00 Meee’ 


Gluten feed 36.75 33.50 35.70 29.60 — 
Hominy 82.75 29.50 31.00 27.00 


*Standard spring bran. Hard winter 
bran was $25.50 in Omaho and $25.2 
sas City, with soft winter wheat bre 
in St. Louis and $31.25 in Cincinnat 


Cold Storage Holdi 


(U. S. Department of Agricultu 

The following is a report of the co! 
holdings of dairy products on April 
being given in thousands of pou 
omitted) : 


Apr. 1 Apr. 1- 
5-yr. av. 1926 
Lbs. i 
Butter, Creamery 10,009 17,39: 
Cheese: er. 
American 23,852 38,041 | 
Swiss 5,236 6,8 
Brick 975» — 1,45 
Limburger 655 1,02 
All other 4,348 8,911 


Connecticut April 


The Connecticut Milk- Producers’ 


milk delivered during April a 
centers: : 


quart for 4 per cent milk, and 
point allowed for other tests; a 
into cream that is sold in flu 


ly price of 92-score butter on the 
ket; all milk made into butter, at_ 
pound fat equal to the. month’s _ 
92-score butter in Boston. aah 


Sheffield March Mi 


The cash price for March, 1927, 
field producers for three per cen 
milk in the 201—210-mile zone is 
hundred pounds with the usual 
butterfat differentials. This is equ 
$2.69 for 3.5 milki—C. W. Hauwipay, Sec. 


Another 40-lb. Holste 
Record: 79 


The most recent 40-lb. 7-da 
~to be announced by the Hols 
sian Ass’n. of America is 
Burke Fryslan Waldorf, a 
cow bred and owned by 
Farms of Iowa. She produ 
Ibs. of milk containing 32.35 
terfat (40.44 Ibs. butter) i 
and is the first cow to mak 
record on three milkings pe 


Uncle Ab says some of 
memories he knows are 
people who remember to fo: 
who forget to remember. 


TITH trepidation. the writer 
commends to the attention 
of Wisconsin dairymen a 
me which has recently been put 
Jractice in New Zealand and which 
+ to renew the life of its dairy 
yistry, to invigorate it with the 
ion which it in part lacked and yet 
led, as is the case in many parts 
‘Wisconsin. The scheme—famil- 
17 known as the “calf marking” 
me—is a bold one, but one which 
sytain to succeed considering that 
acing it are the essentials for suc- 


|, its operation the scheme is very 
syle. It merely consists in tattoo- 
jin the ear the heifer calves from 
i) producing dams and registering 
a with the “heifer calf associa- 
<” which is under the complete 
9 rol of the Dominion Group Herd 
hay Federation. In the Register 
r entered the following particulars: 
ie and address of breeder, calf 
190 number, date of birth, the 
iber of dam on test sheets, ap- 
yimate age at commencement of 
e, predominating breed, butterfat 
rluction, number of days in milk, 
on; the name, herd book number, 
i itteed of sire. 
he fact that the scheme is con- 
red by the Dominion Herd Group 
“eration will have the effect of 
ing the scheme uniform through- 
u New Zealand, as under the rules 


| by 
junnite Silos in Austria 


: 
OARD’s DAIRYMAN:—I am_ very 
h interested to read in Hoard’s 
yman of concrete silos construct- 


a 
G 


|G. 2—GUNNITE SILO ON A FARM 
¥N THE AUSTRIAN MOUNTAINS 


dn the Brant Rancho, California, 
: ned to be the first made of gun- 
it I dare say they are not the first. 


43. 1—Appryr 
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: WITH THE “GUN” 
es, 


NG CONCRETE TO THE SKELETON 
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CALF MARKING SCHEME 


N. P. NEAL, NEW ZEALAND 


of the association only affiliated herd 
testing associations will have the 
right of marking calves. Application 
for numbers will be made each year 
to the federation by affiliated asso- 
ciations, thereby eliminating the dan- 
ger of any registered calves in differ- 
ent districts bearing the same tattoo 
numbers. 

The letter T is the registered mark 
of the federation. Commencing in 
1925-26 season, each season is let- 
tered A, B, C, etce., and each calf is 
given a serial number. Thus, calves 
born in 1925-26 season were tattooed 
T. A.; in the present season the index 
letters will be T. B.; the 1927-28 sea- 
son’s crop will be indexed T. C., and 
so on. The marking is done on the 
right ear. 

Only heifer calves from dams that 
have been tested by an affiliated test 
association will be eligible for regis- 
tration, provided: 

1. The dams have produced in one 
lactation period of not more than 
805 days, the following minimum 
amounts of butterfat, according to 
the age at commencement of test:— 
As a 2-year-old, 250 lbs. fat; as a 
83-year-old, 275 lbs. fat; as a 4-year- 
old or older animal, 300 lbs. fat. 
2. That the calves are by a registered 
pedigree bull. A certificate is issued 
by the secretary of the affiliated as- 
sociation under whose _ jurisdiction 
the marking has been carried out. 


In September, 1924, I built a gunnite 
silo on my farm in Austria and sev- 
eral others on other places since. 

To avoid the heavy steel frame- 
work, which is rather expensive and 
not easy to construct, I used a wood- 
en skeleton which acts as a form, as 
reinforcement, and as a very effective 
support to the concrete jet. Fig. 1 
shows the applying of concrete to the 
skeleton with the “gun.” Fig 3 is the 
first gunnite silo. The wall is 2% 
inches thick and consists of about 
two-thirds of wood and one-third of 
concrete. The silos erected with this 
method are permanent buildings and 
have proven absolutely water and 
air-tight. Moreover, the imbedded 
wooden skeleton has a remarkably 
good insulating effect. The method of 
using the wooden skeleton (mainly 
consisting of three layers of wooden 
laths) for concrete walls is patented 
in several European States and ap- 
plied for patent in U. S. A. 

The American readers will be as- 
tonished and, I am sure, they will 
laugh over the small size of the first 
silo constructed in 1924. But in this 
time we had no cutters and we had to 
fill the silo from a bridge (to be seen 
in Fig. 3 behind the silo.) Since we 
have the wonderful American cutters, 
we can construct and fill silos of more 
; than 30 ft. as the one 
shown in Fig. 2 situat- 
ed on a farm in the 
Austrian mountains. 
The little shed at the 
base has to house the 
filling machinery. 

In the rough climate 
of the mountains the 
crop of silage corn is 
not satisfactory, but 
we have better results 
with sunflower and the 
best with Jerusalem 
artichoke and with an- 
other plant of the same 
family, Helianthus 
Macrophyllus. The si- 
lage of both the latter 
mentioned plants is 


The scheme has immense possibili- 
ties. Marked stock carries a guar- 
antee of two of the most essential 
qualities in a dairy cow, viz., breed- 
ing and butterfat backing. 

It will undoubtedly discourage the 
present disastrous system of raising 
“serub” calves—the vast majority of 
which, because they lack breeding 
and butterfat backing, never can be 
payable dairy cows. Owners of 
“scrub”’ calves will soon have no sale 
for them and so only the calves with 
good backing will be reared for the 
future requirements of the industry. 
Dairy farmers in New Zealand were 
quick to appreciate the possibilities 
of the scheme. Although the scheme 
is now entering only its second sea- 
son, there has been a very decided 
slump in values of unmarked calves, 
whereas those owners who possessed 
the vision to go in for testing and 
marking have had an extraordinary 
demand for their marked stock and 
have been rewarded with high prices. 
The cost is negligible. In New Zea- 
land the season fee is 25 cents for 
each calf marked. 

Marked calf fairs are sponsored by 
the federation and those already 
held have proven a remarkable dem- 
onstration of the great advantage of 
the scheme. Auctioneering firms and 
financial institutions, too, are ‘“‘be- 
hind” it. The calf marking scheme is 
one more proof, if this were needed, 
of what can be achieved by co-opera- 
tion, co-operation not only of one 
section of the industry but of all 
those who are in any way connected 
with it. 


FIG. 3—THE FIRST GUNNITE SILO 


quite as good as a good corn silage. 
Perhaps it would interest your 
readers to see that European farmers 
have begun to use the more effective 
American farming methods. 
Austria. HANS KUPELWIESER. 


An Ohio Guernsey Record 


E. C. Peck of Ohio is proudly show- 
ing one of his good Guernsey cows as 
the new state champion for her age 
class. May Rose Daisy of Avalon has 
recently completed a year’s record of 
17,717.6 pounds milk and _ 840.8 
pounds fat as a mature cow. During 
the year’s test, she was in calf for 


265 days. When she was a senior 
two-year-old she made a record of 
12,179.1 pounds milk and 609.1 


pounds fat, so her present record did 
not come as a surprise. She now takes 
sixth place for the entire breed in 
Class AA, and first place in the state 
of Ohio for the same class.—The 
American Guernsey Cattle Club. 


———— 
! Dramonp CrystAt Sart Co., 
| Dept. 1173, St. Clair, Michigan 
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Every meal made 
a bit tastier 


HEN it comes to meals — 

and three times a day it’s 
mealtime — salt is next to indis- 
pensable. In the kitchen, it be- 
comes a part of almost every dish; 
at the table, how often you hear, 
“please pass the salt.” 


Naturally, as a good cook and 
housewife, you know that salt is 
important in food, but if you only 
knew how much pure, mild flake 
salt adds to the tastiness of the 
meals you serve you would use no 
other than Diamond Crystal. 

Diamond Crystal flakes, quick 
to dissolve, blend readily with the 
food, and make it ‘more delightful 
and enjoyable by bringing out the 
true-food flavors. This salt is re- 
fined‘ by special process, which 
frees it of impurities, and makes 
it mild-flavored. Try Diamond 
Crystal for cooking and. for the 
table—you'll see the difference it 
makes in the taste. 


There is a Diamond Crystal Salt 
for every farm use —for table and for 
cooking, for butter and cheese-making, 
for livestock, for curing’ meats, for 
canning. Ask for Diamond Crystal at 
the store where you trade. 


“The Salt thats alt Salt.” 


Diamond 


Manne 


Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting’ booklet, “101 Uses 


for Diamond Crystal Salt, without 


cost or obligation to you. 


Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
jet, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


Name. Se 
a fy i REE”. all 
DF a) 9 Wa BOE SRE Ny 3d et el ae aa 
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Are You Buying a New 
Wardrobe? 


I wonder what it is about the first 
warm days of spring that make a 
woman begin to think about new 
clothes. I suppose it is the same 
thing that makes her want to hang 
the bedding on the line, lay the mat- 
tresses out in the sun, take up the 
rugs or carpets, wash the windows, 
and make things in general uncom- 
fortable for the man of the house 
with her spring cleaning. We see 
the trees putting on new dresses and 
an instinct as old as Nature herself 
stirs and makes us want to do the 
same for ourselves and our houses. 
I can think of no other reason for 
this craving. 

An extra early spell of fine balmy 
weather came along a few weeks ago 
up where I live. I stood it for a few 
days but all the while something kept 
nagging at me to go shopping—buy 
new clothes—trick myself out. I 
wanted a thousand things I knew I 
could never buy, so why bother clerks 
and take their time showing things 
they could never sell me! Thus I 
disposed of the tempter until he ap- 
peared in a new form, suggesting 
that the women who read our home 
department would be interested in 
hearing what the stores say will be 
worn this spring and summer. I 
needed only the smallest excuse and 
armed with this one, I started out to 
the stores and shops that are dearest 
to a woman’s heart this time of year 
and I talked to buyers who have been 
away to the big city markets. Here 
is a sort of digest of what they said 
about ‘what they will wear.” 

Sports styles have become the gen- 
eral favorite to such an extent that 
the term “sports dress” has come to 
mean general wear dress which in- 
cludes practically everything except 
real evening clothes. This style is 
becoming to almost every age and 
type of figure and women wear the 
so-called sports dresses who never 
have and never will take part in any 
sort of sports but they like it for its 
comfort, good lines, and freedom 
from fussiness. 

Suits are to be worn more than 


ever this spring and they are all of 
the trim sort that make most any fig- 
ure look very neat and attractive. 
The skirts are short with two or more 
pleats that give a comfortable width 
for walking. The coats are of the 
straight box type, for the most part, 
either single- or double-breasted, 
sometimes bound all the way around 
with braid to match the material. 
As to color they seem to be either 
very light tans or grays or else dark 
blue or black. I don’t believe I saw 
a single in-between color. 

If you are going to wear a suit, it is 
important to have the right things to 
go with it. Suit blouses this year are 
very plain, some cut exactly like a 
man’s vest with points and buttons in 
the front and a little strap across the 
back; others are cut straight across 
the bottom. Most people do not take 
off their coats even when they wear 
their suits to an informal party and 
for that reason many of the blouses 
have not a ghost of a sleeve. Others, 
if the material is thin, have long 
sleeves and tailored cuffs. Some 
wear no blouse at all under a suit 
coat—only a sort of false-front vest 
—but I have always thought this a 
shabby and unclean habit. 

Hats are again nearly all of the 
small, close-fitting variety though you 
will see the annual attempt to have 
women take to the larger sizes. The 
comfort of the small hat has been so 
great, however, that it is going .to 
take time to dislodge it. If you get 
a tan hat, it is nice to have a tan 
purse to match and a tan handker- 
chief—mostly for show, you know— 
sticking out of your pocket. A green 
purse with a green hat makes a nice 
combination, too. And speaking of 
hats, they are made of silks or satins, 
felts, or straws though the latter are 
of such a glorified variety that you 
would hardly recognize them as such. 
They are so fine and soft that they 
can be rolled into a small bundle, if 
necessary, for packing. There are 
just enough of the stiffer variety to 
make one feel comfortable if she 
happens to prefer that sort. 

Shoes, it seems to me, are a trifle 
less fancily cut than they were a sea- 
son ago but they make up for it by 
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the way they use combinations of dif- 
ferent colored leathers, the snake 
skin variety, especially, and by the 
height of heel on the fancy dress 
shoes. How anyone can walk in them 
is more than I can see but, of course, 


the correctly dressed woman does not. 


wear such things except at formal 
affairs. Stockings are still of the 
sheer silk variety with the light- 
weight woolens and lovely lisles for 
more practical wear, which doesn’t 
mean, however, that they are a bit 
less expensive. 

It seemed last year that we were 
due for a change from the light col- 
ored hose we have had so long but 
they appear to be still the main 
standby though some _ well-dressed 
women are wearing the blacks and 
gun metals. 

Materials for the spring dresses 
are the silks, satins, and thin wools. 
One buyer told me that black satin 
dresses had about run their course 
and that he was not stocking any of 
them; another said that they were 
still the most popular thing and that 
he was buying more than ever of 
them, so there you are. Figured ma- 
terials seem to be very popular and 
for summer wear it appears that cot- 
ton will be in better style than silk 
which we have had so constantly the 
year around for so long. There will 
be lovely checked and plaid ging- 
hams, and figured voiles and crepes 
all made with good plain lines but 
many of them with a flying scarf, 
jabot, or skirt ripple to give a soft- 
ened appearance for in spite of the 
fact that the smartest clothes are of 
the plain sports type, there is more 
and more of a tendency toward soft 
femininity about them. Even hair, 
though the bob is going nearly as 
strong as ever, seems to be getting 
less mannish and the newer cuts are 
less and less of the boyish bob variety 
and more and more of the sort that 
permit a little softness around the 
face. 

Coats for spring and summer are 
like all the other things—plain sports 
models, some with fur collars and 
some without; many of them with 
severely tailored collars that are 
meant to be partly concealed under 
a bright scarf. 

No talk of styles would be com- 
plete without a mention of the flower 
that is so universally worn on the left 
shoulder. These seem to be in just 
as good style as ever and are pretty 
if bought to match the gloves. Some 
of these flowers are very expensive 
but Dll tell you on the side that I 
saw some perfectly lovely ones at the 
ten cent store. Gloves are still of 
the slip-on variety but I was told that 
the kind that button or clasp are ex- 
pected to be worn later on. 

I’ve left out all mention of under- 
wear but we’ll have to do that some 
other time. I hope that you have 
got some useful information out of 
this and I feel that I owe you a great 
deal of thanks for giving me an ex- 
cuse to go around and see all the 
lovely things on and even try some 
on.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Easter 


Do your children ever ask you, 
“Mother, why does Easter come in 
April this year when it was in March 
last year,’’ and if they do, have you 
any idea how to answer them? If 
you have, you know more than most 
people for the fixing of the date for 
Easter is a very intricate thing and 
for many years a determined effort 
has been made to have one definite 
date set just as we do for Christmas 
so that we’ll always know when it is. 
The main trouble about doing that, 
it seems, is that it would make Easter 
come on Sunday only once in seven 


No. 3018—Simple and Smart. Cu 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
The 44-inch size requires 3% yar of | 
material with 154 yards of hee ras’ 

No. 3019—Harmonizing Tones. 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and | 
bust measure. The 86-inch size 
yards of 40-inch material for b 
band, with 31% yards of 40-inch 
skirt and camisole. Emb. No. 7 
yellow) costs 1be extra. ye 


No. 2955—Good Taste. Cuts in 
and 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
ure. The 36-inch size requires 3 
inch material with % yard of | 


trasting and % yard of binding. 


No. 2953—Morning Dress. Cuts in 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
measure. The 86-inch size requir 
of 40-inch material with %4 yard 
material for vestee. ; 


No. 2707—Youthful Medel. Cut 
16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40, and 42 
measure. The 36-inch size requi: 
of 36-inch material with 5 ya 
contrasting. 


No. 3010—Delightfully Girlish. C© 
es 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Thi 
requires 17% yards of 32- or 36-inel 
with % yard of 86-inch contrasting. 


No. 2766—Boy’s Union Suit. Cu 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. The 
requires 1144 yards of 36-inch : 
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How to Order Pa 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins | 
carefully) for each pattern ord 
your order to Fashion Departmen 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. } 
tern is seam-allowing and guaran’ 
perfectly. Do not fail to state siz 

Our patterns are made especial 
the leading fashion designers of 
City. No stuck of patterns is car 
office and, since all orders are fo 
the factory, kindly allow a re 
for delivery of any pattern you ort 


ugh if we do not celebrate 
on Sunday it seems unnec- 
always to have Easter fall on 


low arranged in accordance 
decree of the Council of 
aster is always the first Sun- 
the full moon that falls on 
after the twenty-first of 


. If this full moon comes on 
ay, then Easter is the follow- 
day. This sounds very simple 

trick comes in that expres- 

full moon.” The time of the 
moon differs in different parts 
he earth and therefore its so- 
ine has to be figured from 
| things as “the dominical letter, 
|S golden number”’—if you 
(r what these are—and only a 
im who has made a study of it 
ilo the figuring accurately. It is, 
ver, correct, to say that the time 
er varies according to the full 
nd that it cannot be earlier 
March 22 or later than April 25. 
is variation of Easter is a source 
reat concern, of course, to mer- 
sts. In the warm localities they 
ian early Easter and in the cold 

a late Easter so as to sell more 

y for the “‘Easter parade.” For- 
, this is coming to have less 
significance and whereas 
men would actually stay 

m church if they did not 

w “clothes, they now go in 
old winter outfits and enjoy the 
with perfect tranquility. 


‘The Meal That Needs 
| No Elaboration 


rest secure in the knowledge 
ie can meet any emergency is 
the greatest satisfactions in 
Keeping. To know that the pan- 
shelves are so stocked with 
goods, supplies, seasonings, 


irt, seen in Style No. 3012. 
S of different design or fabric. 


v1 ectly. 
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and flavorings, that an almost instan- 
taneous meal can be conjured, is like 
taking out insurance for peace of 
mind. 

In what household are there not 
emergencies? It may happen that on 
the day you are watching the last 
chicks hatch in the incubator that 
Johnny is sent home from school, a 
little ill, and needs to be doctored and 
dosed. Then you wish to substitute 
a quick meal for the regular dinner 
or supper. 

Almost the first thought that comes 
to mind when considering the hasty 
meal is something for a main or meat 
dish. The farm woman is especially 
fortunate in having on hand most of 
the time ham, sausage, head cheese, 
and other semi-prepared meats. To 
the supply she has on hand of her 
own farm products she can add any 
or several of the following canned 
meats: beef, corned-beef, dried beef, 
whole tongue, and veal loaf. If her 
family will eat fish she can add a can 
of salmon, tuna, crab, lobster, and a 
box of flaked codfish. 

For example, if you were in a rush 
to get a meal and you knew you had 
on your pantry shelf a couple of cans 
of corned beef and had some potatoes 
already cooked in the pantry, you 
could soon concoct a dish of corned 
beef hash and serve it in a baking 
dish with crisp bacon or with a gar- 
nish of poached eggs. If you wanted 
to serve some of your home cured 
ham and wanted it just a little differ- 
ent you could, with a can of tomato, 
soon make a sauce. Seasoned with 
Worcestershire sauce or a little 
chopped relish it will have a new 
flavor. 

Tongue could be served with a cur- 
rant sauce with a thick sauce as a 
base, made of 2 tablespoons of butter, 
2 tablespoons of flour, 11% cups of 
water, 1 tablespoon of Worcestershire 
sauce, and three tablespoons of cur- 


ess and Economy—There isn’t any wonder for the popularity of the youthful box- 
It affords many interesting changes of costume, worn 
‘a Pattern in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
ches bust measure. For example, Design No. 3015 of wool jersey expresses the sports 
» and can be had in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
rked individuality is Design No. 3014 of silk crepe for general wear; pattern in sizes 
rs, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
feorgette crepe in Design No. 3013 can be had in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
lust measure. The above pattern costs 10c each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
S$ ara made by the leading Fashion Designers of New York City and are guaran- 


A more frivolous affair of filmy 


Send to Fashion Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


rant jelly. Lay thin slices of tongue 
into this sauce and heat it thoroughly. 
Garnish it with a little parsley if you 
want to dress it up in company style. 

Canned soups of all kinds are bet- 
ter than almost anything else to eke 
out a meal that is otherwise slim. If 
a meat or vegetable soup is used it 
can be diluted with milk or water and 
served as a soup with crackers, crou- 
tons, noodles, dumplings, rice, or 
macaroni. After a good plate of soup 
supplemented with one of these more 
hearty additions, a less heavy meal is 
required for the remainder. 

Soups ean be made to go further 
than the first course. I have known 
a perfectly good stew that was made 
from several cans of soup, vegetable 
and beef, heated together in one pot 
with the addition of very little water 
and served with dumplings. Such a 
stew is really excellent and is well 
worth trying. 

A favorite ragout is made in much 
the same way. This makes a very 
complete meal and is made by empty- 
ing the contents of a can of spaghetti 
and tomatoes into a casserole and 
pouring over it a can of thick meat 
soup. Over the top crumbs are 
spread and the dish is set into the 
oven to heat through thoroughly and 
brown. 

The salad has saved many a day. 
Other plans may go wrong but the 
woman who has or cultivates the 
salad habit can always meet an emer- 
gency. The secret of the quick salad 
is to have at least one kind of dress- 
ing always on hand. When the dress- 
ing is ready the rest of the salad is 
easily invented. Canned or left-over 
meats, chicken, and fish are easily 
combined with rice, potatoes, olives, 
celery, and hard-boiled eggs. Apples, 
which are almost always found in the 
farm home, especially during the 
season when the fresh garden greens 
are scarce, can be combined with 
bananas, canned pears, peaches, apri- 
cots, nuts, cherries, dates, raisins, 
nuts, or marshmallows. Pineapple 
may be combined with cheese, toma- 
toes with cheese, beets with string 
beans, peas with carrots, or meat with 
all sorts of vegetables. 

Desserts seem to be the easiest of 
all. But even to make them hurriedly 
there must be the things in the pan- 
try that will furnish the materials. If 
the stock of canned fruits is abun- 
dant in the cellar,then one needs only 
to go down stairs and bring up a can 
of sauce. But when it is nearing ex- 
haustion then one needs to keep on 
the pantry shelf some of the jelly 
powders and ready mixed pudding 
powders. The trouble with the jelly 
powders is that it always requires 
some time for them to set, but they 
take only one minute to prepare and 
then they are ready to serve. Canned 
fruit juice thickened with jelly pow- 
der makes a delicious dessert, and the 
same fruit syrups thickened with a 
little cornstarch will make a sauce 
that will quickly convert a piece of 
stale cake or a dish of plain corn- 
starch pudding into an elaborate 
looking dessert. 

Marshmallow cream, coconut, dates, 
and nuts help out a good bit in mak- 
ing up a quick dessert. When two or 
three different kinds of canned fruits 
are cut into small pieces and put into 
sherbet glasses and they are topped 
with a bit of cocoanut, marshmallow 
cream, or a nice red cherry, an inter- 
esting looking dessert is soon pre- 
pared. 

When there is nothing else to 
serve for cake or cookies, one can 
make a thick paste with 1 cup of 
powdered sugar, 2 tablespoons of 
water, and 2 teaspoons of vanilla ex- 
tract. This spread sandwich style be- 
tween graham crackers makes a 
dainty cookie or cake substitute. 


These are only suggestions, The 
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Cool and Sparkling at the 


Turn of Any Faucet 


ARD work is here—and hot weather’s 
ahead! Now is the time to decide once 
and for all against the ea barr a - 
umping and carrying water and. It 
ie only a few days to install a National 
Fresh Water System. Then — 
Just think of comingin from the fields ona hot 
day and simply turning a faucet to get water 
— fresh water, cool and sparkling pumped 
right from the well when the faucet is opened. 
Think of having plenty of water for every 
se always on tap — in the kitchen, 
ia Aa milk house, barn, garage, and 
for sprinkling lawn and garden. Soft or 
hard water, hot or cold! 

Water from Several Sources 
Water from the well, spring, cistern, lake or 
stream — pumped from one, two ot three 
sources at the same time with one National 
power unit, which may be placed anywhere 
— 10 feet or 10 miles from the source of 
supply! Put it in the barn, basement, garage, 
shed —.any place! 

No Water Storage Tank 
Water pumped against any lift up to 150 feet 
without clanking pump rods and without a 
surface pump. Water under strong faucet 
pressure without the use of a water storage 
tank of any kind. Nothing to freeze in 
Winter; no chance for water to get warm 
and stale in Summer! 
New Power Unit 

Nothing since the invention of the“OK” Na- 
tional Pump has created a greater interest than 
the National Power Unit. Gas engine or elec- 
tric operated. Patented sleeve-valve compres- 
sor—no troublesome check valves, no unload= 
ing valve for starting. Quiet beyond belief. 
More water with less power consumption. 
And for the first time, here is an air com= 
pressor that can be operated continuously, 
hour after hour. Capacities range from 200 
to 2,000 gallons per hour. 


Write for copy of the interesting 32-page book, 
“Fresh Water”, illustrating many succes. 

farm installations. Please state number of livee 
stock and years you have owned your farm. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
814 Belleview Place 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Subsidiary of National Brake 
@ Electric Co., Division 
of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. 


*“*OK”’ National deep well 
pumps are made to fit 4, 5, 
and 6-in. well casings. Also 
furnished inshallowsubmer- 
gence type for open water. 


We are always pleased AG Ye- 
ceive suggestions in régard to 


every department of Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


GET YOUR 
- COPY 
We are waiting forl 
your name and ad- 
dress to sendyou this’ 
booklet which hasto. FSi i men 5 
do with the best . y -<—§ 
water service for e 
your purpose.No . 
obligation. 


Ga , 
att WATER! 


WHEN AND WHERE YOU NEED IT 


Complete in every detail, automatic, self-lubrica- 
ting and everlastingly dependable, the Hoosier 
Water Service insures an ample water supply 
when and where you want it. Inner and outer 
protection by the famous GALVAZINK Coating 
and pump construction that positively prevents 
the entrance of oil, guarantees clean, fresh water 
throughout the long life of the Hoosier. This 
famous line includes an installation for every 
farm and home need, regardless of the source 
of supply or the power used. 

FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
57 Oak Street Kendallville, Indiana 
GALVAZINK PUMPS 
HOOSIER PUMPS 
HOOSIER CYLINDERS 

NO-Q)|L-Ee Bearings 

* STAR x 

MILL 


WIN Ss 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK-US. PAT. OFFICE 
~ NN ee 


~ 


i, 


TWALLING pep, 
CSNGEERS : patos) 
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Brighter Than 20 Old-Style Oil Lamps | 


HERE'S the lamp that assures plenty of 
pure-white, steady brilliance for every 
use throughout your home, It’s the Coleman 
Quick-Lite. Economical—over 40 hours brilliant ser- 
vice per gallon of fuel. Clean—saves work. Nodaily 
filling necessary. No wicks to trim—No chimneys 
to wash. Cannot spill 


fuel even ss > Col em an 
Vi. ~~ Quicklite § 


Makes and burns 
its own gas from 
common motor 
gasoline. Lights 
with matches. 
3 Carryit anywhere. 
Beautiful in design. Made of 
brass and steel, heavily nick- 


©The  eled and polished. 
Sunshine Over 80,000 dealers sell Cole- 
man Lamps and Lanterns. 
of the If yours is not supplied, write 
Night” nearest Coleman Office. Ad- 


dress Dept. HD7. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita, Kansas oy 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
Toronto 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 tbs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dis- 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify “Pe- 


No. D. 40 louze.”” If they haven’t 
$4.50 No,D.120 it order direct. 

No, D. 60 9 PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
$5.50 Prepaid 37-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Send your wool 
to us and we will 


Wool 


make you pure 
woolen goods — 
blaukets, robes, 


-. wool batts for quilts, knitting yarns, pants, 
shirts, flannels, ete. 
“Send for free sample folder. 
Tf you havé no wool send to our mill for 
Consumers’ Selling Price List. 
MERRILL WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
Dept. 120 


MERRILL, WISCONSIN 
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handy woman soon learns to use com- 
binations that are new and very de- 
licious, and when once she has her 
pantry equipped with a few of the 
things that can be thrown together 
hastily into a quick meal, she need 
dread no emergencies. It is quite 
true that such makeshifts would not 
do for every day. For steady diet 
there is nothing like well selected, 
well cooked food.—S. K. ORMOND. 


A Stork Party 


One of our readers recently wrote 
me saying that she was planning to 
have a stork party; could I suggest 
anything to do. I must admit that 
I was stumped for I had never been 
to or given a stork party nor had any 
of my friends; furthermore, none of 
the amusement books seemed to take 
such things into consideration. 

I did, however, remember a game 
I had once played which I thought 
could furnish a good deal of amuse- 
ment at such an affair. This is the 
way to play it: Give each person a 
pencil and paper and let one of the 
party suggest a certain letter of the 
alphabet, any one she pleases, only 
it should be a fairly simple one such 
as S. Then tell each one to write 
down as many names for the pros- 
pective baby as she can think of, all 
of them beginning with S. Give them 
ten minutes, or less if you wish, and 
then have all stop writing and put 
nothing more down. 

Beginning with any one of them, 
have her read the list she has written. 
Suppose she starts out with Scott; if 
anyone else has that name written 


- on her list the name must be discard- 


ed but if no one else has thought of 
Scott, the reader may give herself a 
grade of one. Continue until all 
have read their lists and give a prize 
to the one who makes ‘the highest 
grade. The prize may be a box of 
animal crackers or a paper of safety 
pins. Of course there will be all the 
common names like Susan, Sarah, 
and so on, but there will be mixed in 
with these a lot that will make ri- 
diculous combinations with the last 
name—Simon, Sinbad (the sailor), 
Snookums (the funny paper), Sam- 
son, Solomon, Salome, Sennacherib, 
and otner Biblical names. Let some- 
one else choose another letter and 
continue until you feel that the baby 
is well named. 

If you want to give a guest prize 
for the mother, it might be one of 
those little round things that some 
people hang around the baby’s neck 
with “Don’t Kiss Me” printed on it. 
They can be had for about fifty cents 
from any of the larger dry goods 
stores. 

If you want to give the mother a 
very practical present, provide your- 
self with the material needed for all 
the diapers for the baby, have them 
cut out in advance and let each guest 
hem one or more. It is a gift that 
any mother will appreciate.—LUCY 
THOMPSON. 


Sour Cream Pie 


cup of sour cream 
cup sugar 

cup of seedless raisins 
teaspoon cinnamon 
eggs 

tablespoon flour 
tablespoon butter 
teaspoon vanilla 

1% teaspoon cloves. 


BREN HPP E 


Put sugar in a granite pan, add 
flour, cinnamon, cloves, vanilla, yolks 
of eggs, sour cream. Stir well, add 
raisins, boil until thick. Bake the 
crust. Pour in the cream filling. 
Beat the whites of eggs stiff, then add 
two tablespoons of sugar. Beat in 
well. Spread over top and brown.— 
Household Nutrition. 


ona 


~ Rural School Sanitation 


The Board of Health of Wisconsin 
has recenty gone into the matter of 
what can be done for rural schools 
in cases where sanitary conditions 
are bad and where the school board 
does nothing to improve them. They 
are frequently in receipt of reports 
that state that certain schools are 
not properly heated, drinking water 
is not furnished, toilet facilities are 
lacking or else are in a deplorably 
bad condition, the school room is 
filled with smoke on account of de- 
fective flues and so on. 

The Board has looked into the 
rights of the school patrons in this 
matter and their findings, while not 
applicable in every state, may fur- 
nish a clue to the proper procedure. 
The state superintendent of schools 
advises that “‘state aid cannot be de- 
nied a school district on the ground 
that the school board members have 
failed to provide adequate sanitary 
equipment.”’ State aid consists most- 
ly in taking the lead as to giving 
warnings to the school board and by 
cutting the district off from its share 
of the mill tax until the order has 
been carried out. If for two succes- 
sive years the district fails to carry 
out instructions as to proper main- 
tenance of the school property, the 
district can be abolished by the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools.—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Spring is Here 
Spring is coming! Do you know 
Where the pussy-willows grow? 
Down beside the little stream 
Where the wavelets dance and gleam. 


Spring is coming! Do you hear 
Robin singing sweet and clear? 
Yes, he sings a song for me, 
In the budding cherry tree. 


Spring is here! We romp and play 
All the live-long, sunny day; 
Not a care nor trouble, we, 
We’re as happy as can be. 
—Evu.La G. LiNcoLNn. 


“You won’t go to the theater with 
me in your old hat?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“That’s just what I thought, so I 
didn’t buy a ticket for you.” 


What’s Wrong? 


‘N 


Serious errors in dress that border on 


the ridiculous. Errors made every day 
by women who should know better. 

Our Spring and Summer Fashion Mag- 
azine shows these women as they should 
be dressed and points out other glaring 
faults and correctives. See Page 4. 

Also there are dressmaking hints, a 
Beauty Article and a very pleasing variety 
of styles te choose from, any one of which 
you could easily make for yourself. The 
supply of these books is limited. So send 
10 cents for your cony teday. Address 
Fashion Dept., Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 


my) 

No. 2716—Frock With Slenderizing 

Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 4 

and 46 inches bust measure, Size 36 re 

314 yards of 40-inch material with 144 
of 18-inch contrasting. 


16 years, 8 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 4 
material with 34 yard of 32-inch contra 

No. 2792—Swagger Sports Frock. © 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 


measure. Size 86 requires 256 ya’ 
inch material with 34 yard of 44 
trasting and 1% yard of ruffling. 


No. 2657—Grown-Up Style. Cuts 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 
requires 134 yard of 40-inch mat 
Design No. 718 (blue and yellow) is 

No. 2799—Cunning Style for a Jun 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 ye 
year size requires 1% yards of 4 
terial with 34 yard of 36-inch contr: 
3 yards of ribbon. 


To order any pattern illustratedsane 
eents to Fashion Department, Hoard’s 
man, Fort Atkinson. Wis. Be sure to 
number and size and write your na 
dress plainly. When you order you 
enclose 10 cents extra and our | 
Fashion and Dressmaking Book will 
to you. It contains hundreds of pe 
ture dressmaking lessons, embroi 


signs, ete. Be 
y 


Grocer, to applicant for job 
clerk: Have you ever don 
clerking? 

Applicant: Yes, sir, I used ' 
draft clerk. a 

Grocer: What’s that? 

Applicant: I opened and 
windows.—The Progressiv 
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to be a hopeless and visionary 

‘pot of gold at the rain- 
rs end, we hear a lot about 
ners cutting down expenses still 
cher, producing more economical- 
yzetting higher producing cows, us- 
more fertilizer, working longer 
«rs to save hired help in a strenu- 
, attempt to beat old “financial 
2 by making more complete 
lies of themselves and families. Of 
crse, economy and efficiency are 
Jiys advisable but let’s see about 
increased farm economy. 


[ OW that farm legislation seems 


Thy should the bricklayer’s wife 
a; an electric washer, electric 
a gle, electric iron, electric vacuum 
gaper, hot and cold water in her 
bars and kitchen sink, while a 
gner’s wife works the armstrong 
nement at the pump sometimes 
ir out to the barn to get the dirt 
iy of her weekly wash, with elbow 
qise, in the woodshed or her over- 
ryded kitchen. 
ll tell you why: Her husband 
41s something above the ears. 
then I was a boy, a labor union 
7 more of a joke among laborers 
hi co-operation is among farmers 
oy. You go out and hire a brick- 
air, carpenter, or milk wagon driv- 
iT 

. They are taking care of their 
; business in pretty fair shape and 
_few exceptions; they are loyal 
e scales, A whole lot has been 
id above laborers’ ears in the last 
y years. 
‘hen laborers wanted more pay, 
didn’t go out and work more 
0'saday. They went to the union 


nting and voted to cut down the 
irs day from ten to eight hours. 


ynd see if the unions are a joke 
Jf 

heir unions and do not violate 
3 

i 

i 


7 created a shortage of labor. 
I does the farmer do it? He 
K's and sows and reaps with a 
vzior that eats gasoline instead of 
ts he raises more oats than 
" before. Who does he think is 
g to use these oats? 
cording’ to the Cornell Univer- 
it} February report of farm condi- 
io, the weekly earning of New 
0: factory workers was 2.32 times 
Mvar wages of the same class of 
cers and farm prices for Febru- 
lywere 1.33 times pre-war prices. 
O2ight years now farm prices have 
&( going down and factory work- 
tS wages have been going up. 
Wity-five years ago we used to 
li: that oats were cheap when they 
€ below a cent a pound. Last fall 
l€: were lots of farmers in this 
a1 of the country that sold their 
al around a cent a pound yet the 
ater continues to raise oats. 
ju could take a cross section of 
aters’ heads, lawyers’ heads, mil- 
Olires’ heads, or any other heads 
a you want to pick out and they 
0d probably all look alike and 
Ne7ze about alike. Farmers haven’t 
Myless brains than the rest of the 
011; they simply lack some of the 
(ledge of how to work together, 
ut chat’s an awful shortcoming in 
usday and age. In fact, I think 
a on the average, individual farm- 
‘Sut more thought into their busi- 
: than most other folks do, but 
INivilization has grown very much 
€1 mushroom. It has sprung up 
2 dark without any guidance or 
ation. Mechanically, there are 
th farm devices to make the 
rT) as efficient a factory for pro- 
¢g foodstuffs as any other institu- 
mearth. Technically, our farm 


So 
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es | 
Tarketing Knowledge Deficient 
: Boost for Co-operation 

D.D. BRUBAKER, MINNESOTA 


schools have turned out as much val- 
uable crop and live stock information 
as any commercial laboratory you 
can find. It’s in his marketing 
knowledge that the farmer is way 
back there where his great grand- 
father was; before there were any 
milk pans, cans, or separators, or 
milking machines, or seeders, or reap- 
ers, or tractors, or trucks, or any- 
thing else but two willing hands, a 
few simple tools, and an indomitable 
will. The fungus of farm finances 
failed to fertilize. 

Other business has been congregat- 
ed in cities where men could consult 
and arbitrate with each other in set- 
tlng their competitive differences, 
while farmers have been segregated 
so that they have competed with each 
other instead of co-operating. In the 
nature of things, it has been hard for 
farmers to work together in the busi- 
ness end of farming. Nevertheless, 
that working together is necessary. 
You couldn’t make a 1927 car go 
with a 1900 engine in it. The gears 
wouldn’t mesh. 

This great modern, financial, and 
commercial America of ours might 
be likened to a 1927 car in which 
the engine is the farmer, for he fur- 
nishes the raw material, the power, 
that makes the thing go. For the last 
few years the engine has_ been 
squeaking and crying and the gears 
have been grinding and chattering. 

Farm legislation proposes’ to 
grease up this old engine and do her 
up with hay wire and binder twine 
and force her to keep on delivering 
power for this new shiny 1927 finan- 
cial bus we ride around in. Appar- 
ently, no one has thought of putting 
in a set of new pistons or driving 
gears. Just stop the noise and make 
the old thing go. Some day she may 
fall all to pieces like the one horse 
shay, but when that time comes we 
will do something else. 

Government handling of farm 
crops would take away the individu- 
ality and initiative from farmers. 
There would never be any need or 
any opportunity for a capable man 
on the farm to use his head; just his 
broad, strong back to produce more, 
to create more surplus to increase 
the equalization fee to keep prices 
down where they are now. What’s 
the use of trying to fool farmers with 
that stuff. 

Now listen: This is supposed to be 
a representative government. Gen- 
erally speaking, the majority rules. 
Roughly, seventy per cent of our 
population is composed of non-agri- 
cultural consumers. Regardless of 
the individuals composing any feder- 
al farm board, that other seventy 
per cent, who are better organized 
than farmers, could annihilate that 
federal farm board more easily than 
it was created if food prices were 
to go too high. Wouldn’t that be a 
fine condition for farmers to pin 
their faith to. 

The timer, driving gears, main 
shaft, and magneto of this engine 
must fit into the chassis and rear 
axle. Farmers’ business must be 
built on the same plan as other busi- 
ness or it isn’t going to mesh in and 
work. The incentive for developing 
and improving farm marketing meth- 
ods has to be individual gain. The 
source of the improvements has to be 
individual initiative. We in America 
haven’t yet arrived at the condition 
of social and financial equality they 
are striving for in Russia. 

Farmers will have to learn to han- 
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Save a 


Fifth of Your Corn 


Crop Insurance at Only 4c an Acre 


bole. has taught you to expect a 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
loss of your corn due to root, stalk, and ear rots. How much isa fifth 
to a third of your corn crop worth to you? You can save it at the in- 
significant cost of only 4 cents an acre. Three ounces of Semesan will treat 
a whole bushel of corn, sufficient for planting eight acres. Semesan will 
give you the same yield with fewer planted acres—save land, save seed, 


save planting, cultivating and harvesting labor, 


finer quality. 


And your corn will be 


SEMESAN JR. 


For the Prevention and Cure of Field and Sweet Corn Diseases 


Simple to apply in dust form. No 
bulky solutions to handle. No skill, 
no elaborate equipment. Harmless 
to seed germs, deadly to all fungus. 
Ask your county agent to tell you 
about the Government tests of Semesan 
treatments on corn and other crops. 


Prove it to your own satisfaction: 
Stokely Brothers and Company, of 
Newport, Tenn, did. They wrote a 
while ago: “We tested twelve dif- 
ferent lots of seed corn, in boxes 


filled with earth that was well con- 
taminated with bacteria of all kinds. 
On some of our seed corn which, 
through accident, was permitted to 
mold and heat slightly in the sacks, 
the Semesan treatment proved de- 
cidedly effective. The untreated, 
damaged seed corn germinated 30% 
weak while the Semesan-treated 
germinated 66% strong. We are 
positive that Semesan will greatly 
increase the germination percent- 
age of corn.” 


Send this coupon for booklet that tells how to make more money out of corn. 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS 
& CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: Please send me free 


booklets checked: 
{ ] Semesan Jr. booklet 


[ ] Vegetable booklet 


H. D. April 


dle their products in their own local 
communities, then combine by states 
or localities and then nationally. It 
will take years but I hope we Widn’t 
ever expect Uncle Sam to reach into 
his hat and pull out a federal farm 
board all trained in handling these 
billions of farm dollars, and the 
clerks, inspectors, leaders, and labor- 
ers and the machinery to do this 
work inside of years. 

Co-operation is on the way and 
you can’t stop it. Better get behind 
and push. 


Dairy Exposition to be Held 
At Memphis 


The twenty-first annual National 
Dairy Exposition will be held in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in connection 
with the Tri-State Fair. The dates 
are October 15 to 22. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the Exposition and Fair Associations 
whereby the two events will be com- 
bined for the year in one big agricul- 
tural exposition. The large cattle 
barn will be devoted entirely to dairy 
cattle entered in the Exposition and 
a judging arena will be provided im- 
mediately adjoining the barn. The 
farm and barn machinery and equip- 
ment exhibits will be housed in a 
commodious building which is being 
designed for this purpose. It will be 


Our Vitrified Tile Building 
Blocks are perfectly insu- 
lated; most economical 


m 
permanence material for out-buildings 


and Portland Silos have withstood fire, 


grooved on both sides and both ends, 
sealed by our special process to the other 
staves at sides and ends, perfectly fitting 
hoops—make Portland Silos sturdy. 
Additional features mean convenience 
and better silage. Write for booklets. 
We also make vitrified tile, glazed and []] 
unglazed, silos; clay building blocks. []] 
Use a Portland Silo, 

> Farmer Agents Wanted 
PORTLAND SILO CO., 


Portland, Indiana 


Box H 


large enough to contain the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
display, dairy products exhibits, boys’ 
and girls’ club activities, and other 
educational features of the Exposi- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee of the 
National Dairy Association decided 
to hold the Exposition in the South 
this year because of the rapid devel- 
opment of dairying and the demand 
for diversified agriculture in that sec- 
tion. Memphis is centrally located 
and has splendid railroad facilities 
which make it easy to reach from all _ 
parts of the country.. The hotel fac” 
cilities are very good. pt 

Arrangements are undér way for 
holding the 1928 Exposition in St. 
Louis, in buildings to be erected es- 
pecially for it. 


OW would you like to live in a 
place where there was no wood 
and you couldn’t get any? 

Right away some of. you boys may 
think, ‘‘Great! No wood to split, no 
kindling box to fill, no bucking the 
big saw with dad or brother, no axe 
to swing.” 

That’s all right, but think of the 
other things you would miss. What 
kind of a barn could you have, what 
kind of a house, in fact what kind of 
buildings could you have on your 
farm? Or in town? The wheels of 
industry depend much more than you 
may realize on wood to keep going. 
What would we do for baseball bats; 
telephone poles; fence posts; railroad 
ties; pencils; paper; handles for tools 
such as hoes, pitchforks, shovels; 
hay racks? You can scarcely mention 
an article of common use that does 
not depend more or less on wood for 
its successful operation. 

The great American forests are 
vanishing. Unless something is done 
to replace them there may yet be a 
woodless world. When Columbus 
discovered America it was covered 
with an almost limitless expanse of 
magnificent trees. As the white man 
settled here he had to clear land for 
dwellings and for cultivation. We are 
now facing a serious wood situation. 

The axe, forest fires, insects, and 
disease take their annual toll and 
have reduced this stand of timber 
from 822,000,000 acres in the time 
of the red man to less than 138,000,- 
‘000 acres of untouched forest now. 
Our forests are disappearing 4% 
times as fast as we are replacing 
them. In 1924 forest fires burned 
over an area almost as large as the 
state of New York. 

We are a wood using nation. We 
use about 23 billion cubic feet of 


A CLUB DEMONSTRATION IN SCALING TREES, 
MEASURING THE DIAMETER OF A STANDING 
TREE WITH CALIPERS AT BREAST HEIGHT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CLUB BOYS DEMONSTRATING 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE FARM WOOD LOT AT 
CAMP VAIL, EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 
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FOR DAIRY FARM 


HENRY FORD, AGE 15, MAKING A COLLECTION OF 
WOODS. HE ALSO DID IMPROVEMENT WORK ON 
HIS FATHER’S NEW HAMPSHIRE WOOD LOT 


Farm Forestry for Juniors 


wood a year. This means that about 
250,000,000 trees are cut. If these 
trees grew in one solid forest they 
would cover an area about the size 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey. 

Do you know that about a billion 
wooden pencils are used every year? 
That it takes 16 acres of spruce 
trees to make enough paper 
to print just one Sunday 
edition of a metropoli- 
tan newspaper? That 
every four years 
enough newsprint is 
manufactured to 
make a strip as 
wide as a daily 
paper and long 
enough to reach to 
the sun and back? 

If we continue 
eating up our 
wood supply at 
this neck-breaking 
pace where will we 
get our wood when 
this is gone? There 
are millions of idle 
acres not suited for 
agricultural use that are 
well fitted for growing 
trees. What a wonderful 
chance for you farm boys 
and girls to “plant trees 
and grow up with them!” 

The farm woodlot is important. 
Trees add beauty to the farm, in- 
creasing its value. Trees give storm 
protection. Properly planted wind- 
breaks save fuel. 

Boys and girls to the rescue! Nine- 


CLUB BOY CUTTING 
PINE CONES FOR 
SEED 


FOREST RANGER J. F. SMITH SHOWING JUNIORS AT 
CAMP NELSON HOW TO USE CLIMBERS IN VARI- 
OUS TREE WORK, TELEPHONE LINES, ETC... 


teen states now have forestry work 
for 4-H club members on their pro- 
gram. New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Kansas, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado in 1925 
were the pioneers. Michigan, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin began in 
1926, and North Carolina, 
Connecticut and Minneso- 
ta have trails blazed for 
a busy 1927. 
Vermont, thinks E. 
L. Ingalls, the state 


claim to being the 

first to have a 

girls’ forestry club. 

This one, in Or- 

leans County, has 

10 members who 

have been learning 

all sorts of wood- 
craft and are now 
planning to procure 
a tract of land and 
plant trees of their 
own. 

Tennessee forestry club 
members are planting 
the pecks of black locust 
seeds this spring they gath- 
ered, dried, and stored as 
their means of entrance in- 
to the club last fall. 

New York club members have 
planted 92,000 trees to date, 95 boys 
completing their projects. 

New Hampshire forestry members 
planted 58,400 seedlings: last year 
and did improvement work on 81 


GIRLS AND BOYS 


COLORADO CLUB MEMBERS SEE A TIE HEW 
DEMONSTRATION BY ROMAN CERNICH, O 
OF THE BEST TIE HACKS IN CAMP NELSO 


club leader, may lay | 


when most of them will nee 


ROMAN CERNICH, KNEELING IN BACK, GIVI 
FORESTRY CLUB BOYS INSTRUCTIONS O 
RIGHT WAY TO FELL A TREE ~~ 


acres of woodland. There are 
bers to date. East Jaffrey cl 
Cheshire County has 30 memb 
have improved eight acres of 
land. z 


“Plant a forest ane grow up 
the trees,” say North Carolin 
estry club boys. Those who a 
planting may take charge of 
provement of a half an acre o 
ber or may study tree identifi 
and quality of woods. 


Connecticut also has outlined 4] 
phases of forestry work: wo 
planting, and woodlot mana 
One of the features of the 
enterprise is the building 
cabin or a lean-to. pa pann 


New J ersey’s first forest 
organized in Warren Count 
required that the membe 
have the loan of at least 
of abandoned or low-produ 
land. On this the membe: 
combination planting of 
spruce, the pine as a timber « 
the spruce as fillers to be 
at an early age for Christmas 
This was planned to give th 
sizable income in six to eigh 


to help finance their colleg 
tion or a farm enterpris 
own. 


Pennsylvania’s forestry cl 
bership increased from i 0 
members last year, and ev 


are interested in plants 


Wisconsin’s members 
“junior forest rangers.” T 
advance through four “order 
est crafter, forest plante 
man, and cruiser. One t 


Photos by U. S. Department ‘of Agr: 


ir at the same time. 

very first year project mem- 
Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
gives without charge 300 
us seedlings, the variety de- 
on soil and other conditions. 
second year project mem- 
ey give 600 seedlings. These 
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ented design—fit perfectly. 
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Se thw 6, le 


dys, here’s a real time- 
iece of standard make— 
\N INGERSOLL RA- 
MOLITE. You can tell 
ime by it on the darkest 
ight without a light. 


a you have to do to get 
his dandy prize is send us 
r subscriptions to 
ard’s Dairyman at 
00 each. Easy, isn’t it? 
Youll be surprised how 
ckly your neighbors 
all subscribe for Hoard’s 
ryman when you tell 
em it’s three long years 
$1.00. Or, for 3 sub- 
ptions we will send 
Su the same watch with- 
at the Radiolite Dial. 


Ir watch is waiting for 
How soon may we 


YARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkiason, Wisconsin 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


of the state. One hundred thousand 
trees have been reserved for the 1927 
planting and double that for the 1928 
planting. There are now more than 
300 Wisconsin club members enrolled 
in forestry clubs. 

There are several ways in which 
forestry club members can realize 
direct profits from their work. The 
Wisconsin State Club Department 
outlines them as follows: 

1. Make collections of seeds to sell 
nurserymen. 

2. Grow seedlings to sell to those 
making plantings. 

8. Plant seedlings in some private 
estate. 

4. Make wreaths 
Christmas decoration. 

5. Sell pine knots for Christmas 
fire in the fireplace. 

6. Collect balsam needles to sell in 
sacks for pillows. 

7. Make and sell maple sugar and 
syrup. 

It is planned to establish a forestry 
camp in Northern Wisconsin where 
the club boys can earn their way. 
This camp would give a one week’s 
course in practical forestry. 

If you want additional information 
on forestry we suggest that you 
write for ‘The Forestry Primer” 
published by The American Tree As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. The 
Forest Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C., will be glad to send you litera- 
ture and answer your questions. The 
Cornell College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, New York, has published some 
good forestry bulletins, as have sever- 
al other state agricultural colleges. 

[Ep1Tor’s NoTE:—This week, April 
24 to 30, has been declared American 
Forestry Week by President Calvin 
Coolidge. ] 


of cedar for 


Our Review Column 


[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


For further discussion of the fol- 
lowing see the April 10th issue. 

Is tuberculosis in cows a cause of 
tuberculosis in humans? “Yes,” says 
Dr. C. H. Lochead of the Mayo Hos- 
pital, Minnesota, in the article “Bo- 
vine Tuberculosis in Humans.”’ 

How do tubercle germs get into 
milk? They may occur directly as a 
result of tuberculosis of the udder or 
they may occur in the milk indirectly 
through cow manure. With lung 
tuberculosis, the germs are coughed 
up, swallowed, and passed in the ma- 
nure. This gets into the milk in many 
ways with which we are all familiar. 

How does the germ enter the hu- 
man body? By one route, the ali- 
mentary tract. 

Are there as many deaths from tu- 
berculosis as there used to be? “‘No,”’ 
says Dr. C. H. Mayo. ‘Thirty years 
ago, the yearly deaths from tuber- 
culosis in each 100,000 persons num- 
bered over 200. They are now well 
under 100.” 

How would decentralization of in- 
dustry help agriculture? By estab- 
lishing relatively small plants in the 
rural districts, countless farmers’ 
families would have the choice of a 
variety of occupations and would be 
able to realize the full measure of 
their earning capacity without dis- 
rupting home life. Secondly, it would 
bring electricity to many more farms. 
(See page 368.) 

How much is land worth in Hol- 
land? Mr. Boer, who owns and oper- 
ates 69 acres of land eight feet be- 
low sea level and entirely in grass, 


values it at $650 an acre. (See page 
370.) 
If clover has winter-killed, what le- 


gume crop can be substituted? Soy 
beans. (See page 370.) 


What are some of the. common va- 
rieties for Wisconsin? Manchu, 


Black Eyebrow, and Ito San in the 
southern half of the state and Pedi- 
greed Blacks and Mandarins for the 
northern part of the state. 

How should soy beans be planted? 
They may be sown with the regular 
corn planter, or grain drill. When 
beans are put in rows from 28 to 30 
inches apart and dropped about 2 
inches apart in the row, one bushel 
of soy beans will plant two acres. 
They may also be broadcast. 

When should they be cut to make 
the best hay? Just after the little 
beans are beginning to develop. 
They usually reach the proper stage 
for making hay the latter part of 
August or first week in September. 

How much milk was delivered to 
New York patrons in 1925? An av- 
erage of 4,311,000 quarts of milk 
daily. In 1917 the average daily de- 
livery totaled 1,600,722 quarts. Most 
of this milk was delivered by horse- 
drawn vehicles. (See page 384.) 


Junior Letters 


Homesteading in South Dakota 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—We came to 
South Dakota three years ago from town and 
like it very much on the farm. My father 
homesteaded a raw quarter, and we have 
about one hundred acres of it under cultiva- 
tion now. 

Last year we didn’t raise any crop, al- 
though we planted it in March, and so will 
have to buy feed for our stock and turkeys 
this fall. Mamma has about 100 turkeys to 
sell this fall and have to buy all our corn. 
Some of them weigh 154 bs. Our turkeys are 
the White Holland breed. 

‘We are milking eight cows in the morning 
and twelve at night. I milk three or four 
cows at a milking. I rather think it is fun to 
milk, 

I graduated from the 8th grade this year, 
and as I could not get to a high school (the 
closest one being 40 miles away), I am re- 
viewing the 8th grade. I am 18 years old, 
weigh 97 pounds, and am five feet tall. My 
birthday is on the 19th day of March. 

If any juniors want to write to me, I will 
try to answer all letters I receive. My address 
is Sansare, So. Dak. Leona Burns. 


oe 
Winning in Club Work 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I enjoy reading 
the Junior Page very much. My father has 
been a subscriber to Hoard’s Dairyman for 
several years and he sure reads it, too. It is 
the farm paper he likes the best. 

I sure like the club work; it is fun as well 
as educational. I certainly was well repaid 
for my work. I received from Pine County 
the blue ribbon and a free trip to the Minne- 
sota State Fair with my calf, and a fine silver 
trophy from the Bankers’ Association. I sure 
enjoyed my trip to the state fair where my 
ealf again won two blue ribbons. 

Now, after I am home, our club members 
elected me president of our local club and 
vice-president of our county organization and 
I am going to try my best to make our club 
do good work. My address is R. 2, Askov, 
Minnesota. Clifford P. Pedersen. 


8 
My Pony 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I will have to 
tell you about the pony that I got for my 
birthday. She is a seal brown color and very 
fat. I have a little wagon, which is for a 
goat, and looks very funny with her, but papa 
put thills on it and fixed up a harness for 
her and I have lots of fun with her. 

I have cultivated garden, mowed lawn, and 
used her on the wagon for odd jobs. Then I 
have ridden her after the cows and over to 
the neighbors. One time I was coming home 
and she threw me off and nearly broke my 
arm. But I still love her. I wish you could 
see her; she is a perfect picture. I almost 
forgot to tell you her name. It is Tootsie. 


As I think I have written enough I will 
close and I sure want you to write to me. My 
address is Sand Creek, Mich. 


Harold Elmore Willett. 


THE PONY, HAROLD, HIS SISTER, 
AND ROVER 
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How to Become a Junior 


Any boy or girl under twenty years of age 
may become a member of the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Juniors’ Club if one member of the fam- 
ily is a regular subscriber to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. It costs you absolutely noching to join. 

In applying for memership, state your 
name, age, address, favorite dairy breed, your 
father’s name and jnitials, and to whom 
Hoard’s Dairyman is addressed at your home 
Are you a member of a boys’ and girls’ a; ri- 
cultural club? Ifso what kind? Be sure to write 
plainly and give desired information in full 

All regularly enrolled juniors are sent the 
emblems of the Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors” 
Club—the badge (a watch fob fcr boys, a 
necklace for girls), the pin showing the head 
of your favorite breed of dairy cattle, and a 
handsome creed. Mail your membership appli- 
cation at once to Junior Editor, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Do it now! 
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The men you sell — the 
men of whom you buy 
— respect a man who is 
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him. 
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WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


S N 


The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holsteins—Get your next Ormsby bred bull from 
State Institutional herd. Bred for high yearly preduc- 
tion. Send for tree bull list. Can furnish nice lot 
of grade heifer calves. BOARD OF CONTROL, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 3-6 

Choice grade Holsteins. Fresh and close springers. 
Guaranteed right. EGNER & OLSON, Stoughton, 
Wisconsin, 7-2 

Holsteins—Purebreds and grades. Area tested. Buy 
direct. We are breeders, not dealers. WAUPACA 
COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN., 112 E. 
Union, Waupaca, Wis. 5-6 

Nine richly bred Holstein heifer calves, practically 


purebred. Tested and carried. $175.00. ALFAKORN 
FARM, Evansyille, Wisconsin. 8-6 

For Sale—Choice high-grade Holstein heifer calves. 
S. J. FRICK, New Glarus, Wisconsin. ’ 6-4 


Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. reo- 
ords up to 500 lbs. fat, W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. g-* 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125, ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

{5 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. §-12 

River View Guernsey Farm, Ogdensburg, Wisconsin, 
offers entire herd 22% young heavy producing Guernsey 
cows, registered bull, some calves T. B. tested, free 
from disease. Priced reasonable. 6-3 

Registered Guernsey bulls and heifers for sale. State 


your wants. See display ad page 485. LINWOOD 
“GUERNSEY FARM, Livingston, Wis. 6-* 
Grade Guernseys. Springing and fresh cows and 


first class heifers from an area tested county. Clean 
cattle at right prices from a breeder with 30 years 
experience. (Can also furnish grade or registered Hol- 
teins. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 19-Spl 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. In village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

Registered Guernsey bulis, bull calves $50.00 up. 
Also few heifer calves. FERNHILL FARM, Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 8-2 

For Sale—Two first. class May Rose yearling A. R. 
show bulls. GUERNSEY RANGE FARMS, Edgar, 
Wisconsin. 6-3 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 

1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale). RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. Ufo 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males, Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. Ww. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 152% 

For Sale—Purebred Guernseys, two yearling heifers, 
and four cows, three due to freshen May 14, one Aug. 
13. Write for prices and description, Address BOX 
352, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 7-2 

Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 
good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 


Registered Guernsey heifer calves for sale. GO| 
Hinfeldt, Greenwood, Wis. 

Guernseys. L. W. MILLS, Racine, Wis. 6-* 

Ayrshire cows for sale. Accredited herd. L. W. 
McCONNELL, R. 1, Wellington, Ohio. 6-3 

Registered Jersey Bull Calves—2 to 12 months. 


$30.00 to $60.00. Also few heifers. M. EMERSON & 
SON, Wheeler, Wisconsin. 
Jersey Cows and bulls for sale. Reasonable if tak- 


en at once. ELEANOR NOONAN, Mauston, Wis. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Registered Holstein bull calves, light col- 
ored, 6 to 8 months old, cheap. S. E. GEHRIG, 
New Douglas, Il. 


SWINE 


Purebred Yorkshires—The hog that made Canadian 
bacon famous. Serviceable fall boars $30.00. Spring 
pigs either sex, $10.00. Raise them on pasture, finish 
with barley—beat the corn-borer. R. P. ULLMANN 
FARM, Route 1, Manchester, Michigan. 


BABY CHICKS 


Wisconsin Accredited White or Buff Leghorn chicks 
at new low prices. Catalog free. RIVERVIEW 
HATCHERY, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Reduced Prices on Baby Chicks for May. 100% 
live delivery. Guaranteed purebred. Leghorns 10c; 
Rocks and Reds 12c; Wyandottes and Orpingtons 13c. 
Discount on large orders. Send for free catalogue 
and prices. MODEL HATCHERY, Box 7, Monroe, 
Indiana. 8-3 

Baby Chicks from culled, inspected flocks. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. EVERGREEN POULTRY FARM, 
Kewaunee, Wis. 4-6 

Quality Baby Chicks—Tancred White Leghorns, $15 
per hundred. FERNHILL HATCHERY, Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 8-2 


COD LIVER OIL 


Cod Liver Oil for poultry, tested light yellow Vita- 
min potency guaranteed, 5 gal. $8; 10 gal. $15 at 
IN. Sample gallon $2.25 postpaid. _JACONE 
PRODUCT CO., 624 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 7-2 
par RONDO 


TURKEYS AND DUCKS 


Blue Ribbon Giant Brilliant Bronzed, Vigorous, dis- 
ease-free turkeys, eggs and hardy turks, 100% arrival. 
Unrelated flocks. We're leaders. GREGORY TUR- 
KEY FARM, Cumberland, Wis. 5-4 

Pure Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—Hawve 
large healthy flock well mated. Inquiries promptly 
answered. $4.50 per 9 eggs prepaid. R. M. MEL- 

“YIN, Mankato, Minn. [- 


ae 
~..HATCHING EGGS 
Eogs from strictly purebred (267 egg strain) Barred 
Plymouth Rocks arid (272 egg strain) White Leghorns 
$1.60 per 15; $6.50 per 100, postpaid. MISS MABLE 
HARDING, St. Peter, Minnesota. 6-* 
Pure Bred Barred Rock hatching eggs, $1, 15; $5, 
100. MRS. W. TAYLOR, R. 5, Medford, Wisconsin. 


w 


MACHINERY 

Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

Ann Arbor Hay Presses bale more hay at lower 
cost and last longer than others. Write for complete 
catalog and prices. ANN ARBOR MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Shelbyville, Mlinois. 8-6 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Blue Ribbon Milker. Used 6 months, 
excellent condition. D. W. TINSTMAN, Wooster, 
Ohio. 8-2 

For Sale Cheap—New two unit Hinman milker com- 
plete. Never been uncrated. Address BOX 370, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Universal mitker for sale. 
complete in running order $70.00 each. 
Fountain City, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—Vacuum pump suitable any single pipe 
line milker. 
V. RICE, Dallas City, Illinois. ; 

International Primrose cream separator. No. 3 with 
electric motor. Used six months. WILLARD OWEN, 
New Lenox, Illinois. 

Bargains in rebuilt tractors and tractor plows with 
a guarantee back of same. Write us for prices. R. H. 
LEAVITT, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—Used Hinman milker in good working 
condition, Address BOX 363, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, Ohio. 7-4 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. Il. 6-12 

Throttling Governors for Auto Engines when used 
for stationary power. CLARENCE WEGNER, Shel- 
don, Wisconsin. 8-2 

Taylor vacuum engine $75. Double unit $50. 5 
horse Galloway engine $40. H. VAN KUREN, Rum- 
merfield, Pa. 


Several double units 
KLEE BROS., 


STATIONERY 


Milk Dealers Stationery—Milk tickets, score cards, 


tags, etc. E. F. WILKE & CO., 2424 N. Francisco 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Your stationery represents you. Good quality 


paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included, Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 _ cents. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort RES: 
Wis. . 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer to consumer. $1.75 for Car- 
ton of 300 if remittance accompanies order. Postage 
extra if €. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 
Frelinghuysen Aye., Battle Creek, Michigan. 8-4 

For Sale or Exchange, Babcock electric tester, direet 
current. 110 yolts. J. HENRY, Sherman, N. Y. 


DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 


For Sale—40 new and complete Star cow stalls unit 


type. %% price if taken at once—all or any part. Ad- 

dress BOX 362, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 8-2 
LUMBER 

Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Fence Posts 


shipped direct from manufacturer to you. Send Dill 
for delivered prices. LANSDOWN, Box 9098S, Ever- 
ett, Washington. 7-2 

We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 
shingles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KEN- 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-11 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen—who come in direct contact with breeders 
of cattle can add substantially to their income by 
arranging with us for exclusive territory to sell Kine- 
ol, an odorless, colorless and tasteless chemical which 
is guaranteed to keep flies from stinging cows. Also 
Ridofly, a guaranteed fly repellent for dairy and 
creamery use. Practically no competition and very 
liberal commission. References required. Address 
AMERICAN OW & DISINFECTANT CORP., 114- 
5th Ave., New York. 

Salesmen wanted to sell ‘“Waukesha Mineral Feed.’’ 
Exclusive territory, good commissions, Ask for par- 
ticulars now. H. J. WELSH, Box 111, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2-8 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy ta earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. _—s_- 5- Spl. 


Our New Household Device washes and dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
outfit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 7-2 


DOGS 


Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 

English Bull Terrier pups—Males $10.00, females 
$5.00. Pedigreed English Bull pups, large size with 
undershot jaw—males $40.00, females $25.00. DAN- 
JEL GRUNZ, Owatonna, Minn. 

Hounds, collars, medicines, supplies. Free book. 
KASKASKENNELS, F18, Herrick, Tlinois. 6-4 

For Sale—5 Collie pups, $5 each. GEORGE 
KNAPP, Route 5, Elkhorn, Wis. 

Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart.» 48 pages. _ Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP.. 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


Simplest, easiest run pump made. Cheap. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Five Hundred Acre Dairy Farm For Sale. Located 
near Knoxville, Tennessee, on State Highway, 300 
acres of excellent blue grass sod twenty to thirty years 
old. Grass will carry 100 to 150 cows, depending on 
season, for seven months of the year. Two 16 x 50 
concrete silos. Eight room residence, lights, water 
and bath. Six good tenant houses, four with electric 
lights. Barns accommodate 125 cows; De Laval milk- 
ers, six units operated by electric power. Modern 
equipment throughout. 24 hour current, low cost. 
Sales last year—milk $30,000; hogs $4,000. Profits 
last year 6% above all expenses including salaried 
manager. Will sell land only or land with herd and 
equipment. Attractive terms to right party. BOX 
365, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Farmers and their families will find a vacation in 
Oregon the best investment they have ever made. No 
one works harder than the farmer, and no one needs 
a vacation more. A change of air, of scene and of 
environment will give new health, new yigor and new 
energy—and ‘there is no state in the Union better than 
Oregon for a wholesome, ideal summer vacation. If 
contemplating a change of location, the country life 
of Oregon will appeal to you. Intensive diversified 
farming in Oregon is profitable. There is a great di- 
versity of soil and a great variety of crops. ‘There is 
a temperate climate, lots of green feed, very short 
winters and dairying and stock raising are very suc- 
cessful. Write, today, for any kind of information, to 
the publicity department, room 744, PORTLAND 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Portland, Ore. 

270 Acre Money-Making Farm—1200 cords wood, 8 
cows and heifers, horses, 100 hens, all crops, several 
plows, harrotws, other machinery, cream separator, 5 
harnesses, incubator and brooder included to settle 
quickly; estimated 150,000 ft. timber, lots growing; 
70 acres level dark loam fields, 40-cow lake and spring- 
watered pasture, 400 sugar maples, 100 fruit trees; 
Colonial 10-room house, 90 and 50 ft. barns, garage, 
poultry house for 400 hens; %4 mile school, 1% to 
village, 4 miles to large manufacturing town and 
largest corn canning factory in New England. Age 
forces sale, price only $3900, part cash. Details page 
17 big illustrated Spring catalog. Copy free. STROUT 
AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 

Dairy farm 160 acres, Barron County, Wis. 
8-room house, light and water. 2 barns; 1 has ce- 
ment floor, 16 stanchions; silo, Cement floor granary; 
machine shed; tile milk house; hog house. Soil clay 
mixed with sandy loam. 90 acres plow land; 70 
acres pasture and wood lot. Will sell to experienced 
farmer at a price and on terms which can be met 
from income. References requested. A few other 
Wisconsin farms on same terms. For _ particulars 
write C. M. PUTNAM, P. 0. Box 3876, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 5-4 

146 acres, state road, and beautifully located. Ideal 
stock and grain farm. Good orchard. Exceptional 
cropper. Close to markets. Town and railroad sta- 
tion. Master’s house modern. Tenant house prac- 
tically new. Complete set of buildings and in pink 
of condition, 252 acres. Long Green Valley near 
Baltimore, Mansion 17 rooms, 4 baths, perfect con- 
dition. Modern dairy barns for 136 cows, latest equip- 
ment. 3 tile silos 15 x 55. 3 tenant houses. No 
more fertile farm in Maryland. Stock and farm 
equipment included in sale. POTTS & GRIFFIN, 
Frederick, Md. 

400-Acre Dairy Farm, stock and equipment. Only 
% mile Railroad station and advantages; 100 acres 
heavy loam, big crops hay, corn, oats, ete.; 100 acres 
valuable woodland, two 10-room houses, big cement 
basement barn stanchions 36 cows, also horse and hay 
barns, ete. Non-resident sacrifices at $7500 and will 
leave 15 cows, horses, farm machinery and vehicles for 
quick sale. Part cash. EDW. BRIZZIE, Strout 
Agency, Opposite depot, Chatham, N. Y. } 

Federal Land Bank Bargain—160 acres, 11 miles 
from Eau Claire, close to school and church. Excel- 
lent modern 6 room house, large sbarn, modern equip- 
ment (stanchions, drinking cups, etc.), tile silo, ma- 
chine shed, ice, well, poultry houses and corn crib. 
80 acres cultivated, balance timber and pasture with 
creek. Ideal place to live. Buildings alone are worth 
and price asked for the farm. $1,000 down, balance 
36 years’ time at 5%. THE FEDERAL LAND BANK, 
Dept. 20, St. Paul, Minn. 

102 Acre Farm, good buildings, 17 purebred Hol- 
steins, pair horses, machinery, vehicles, tools, dairy 
utensils; real money-making dairy in’ premier alfalfa 
county; 14% miles RR town; 60 acres in nice-laying 
fields, 10 aeres woodlot, spring and stream watered 
pasturage for 20 head; neat home 9 rooms, cement- 
basement hip-roof barn, silo, stable, milk house, hen- 
nery. Age necessitates early sale and low price $6500 
takes all, only $2500 needed. W. H. MAYNARD, 
Strout Agency, P. O. Bldg., Canastota, N. Y. 

Montana Land in the Bitter Root Valley is cheap. 
Here is 4000° acres irrigated. 1500 acres hay and 
grain. On railroad and adjoining Forest Reserve. 
Near school and churches. Stocked with cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep, Close to big game and fishing, The 
right place for big family of boys. Is a going stock 
or dairy ranch. $50.00 an acre takes everything. Can 
make terms. GEO. F. BROOKS, owner, Missoula, 
Montana. 8-3 

{60 Acre improved dairy farm for sale in village 
limits. Good buildings, excellent soil. Splendid 
markets, school, Have carried large herds cattle and 
hogs so farm is in good paying condition. Owned 
farm over 40 years, wish to retire. Priced to sell. 
TARR BROS., New Auburn, Chippewa Co., Wis. 3-* 

Immediately available, good opportunity, truck farm, 
thirty acres, Route 12, near Whitewater and summer 
resort. Easy terms to suitable couple. Write to BAL- 
TIMORE COMPANY, Room 1601, 77 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 7-2 

Rich Georgia Farm Suitable for Dairying—1406 acres 
fine land in middle Georgia dairy belt cheap. Good 
markets for sweet and sour cream. Will pay 10% 
commission to anybody ho will sell it for me. Write 
for information. F. P. STUBBS, Ezell-Griffin Co., 
Eatonton, Ga. 6-4 

Chautauqua County, N. Y. offers opportunity for 
dairy and fruit farmers equal to any. Pool price for 
January milk 2,732 gross per cwt. We can sell what 
you want at ridiculously low prices. Write, CHAU- 
TAUQUA GUERNSEY FARMS, Bank of Jamestown 
Bldg., Jamestown, N. Y. 5-4 

Farms For Sale or Rent—Ask for descriptions of 
our Wisconsin dairy farms. Available now. Prices 
and convenient methods of financing. Write today. 
WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMS CO., 105 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 6-3 

Canada—480 acres near good town in Manitoba, all 
cultivated, good buildings, horses, cattle, pigs and 
chickens, feed and seed. Immediate possession. Bal- 
ance contract, easy terms, 6% interest. Price $30.00 
per acre, $5,000.00 cash. GEORGE A. YOUNG, 407 
McArthur Building, Winnipeg, Man. 

Dairy Farms—Davidson Plan. 160 acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cotws; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. ; 

400 Acre farm, good buildings. Top prices paid year 
around for milk, cream, by Twin City Milk Producers’ 
Association. $110 per acre. Write F. C. KLAUS, 
Farmington, Minn. 

For Sale—Dairy farm and milk route. Good propo- 
sition offered. R. H. TRACY, Brighton, Iowa. 

40 acre dairy and poultry farm. Established milk 


Modern 


route. Write BOX 533, Kankakee, Il. 
Highly Improved 80 acre farm offered. FRANK 
THOMAS, Delavan, Wis. 
FARMS WANTED 
Wanted—Equipped farm; give price, etc. ey, 


RAISLER, 6700 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 3-* 
Need several fully equipped farms, immediately. 
WALT MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C, LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N. Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn, 24-* 


For Sale—Dairy with about 400 grade and 
cows and heifers on eighty acres of land ( 
vated). Established routes with approximate 
customers. Officially appraised value $140,000, 
be bought at a great sacrifice. It will 
$40,000.00 cash,. balance on time, to put de 
and carry on business. For further inform: 
dress S. ARONSTEIN, Receiver, 423 N. Me 
El Paso, Texas. 

For Sale—A thriving milk route business. 
without Guernsey cows. Will rent or sell f; 
reasons for selling. RAY CANFIELD, y 
Prairie, Minn, ¥ 

Sacrifice at once—Complete dairy plant; one 
gallon pasteurizer, coils, boiler, bottle Be 
1118 CONCERT STREET, Keokuk, Iowa. 


EXCHANGE _ 


40 acres improved land; trade for Holst 
Clear of incumbrance. ED MOSS, Paris, in 


We have bottling works, plumbing business 
ery and amusement places, none other like 
several good dairy farms, all at very reasonab] 
c. H. BAGG & CO., Box 421, Owatonna, Mi 


NURSERY STOCK 


Frost Proof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
grown, strong, well-rooted from treated 
baga, fifty to bundle, labeled with yariety 
moss to roots, Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late f 
Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yelloy 
Parcel Post Prepaid cabbage: 100, 50c¢; 201 
$1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $8.00. 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. ©: 
6,000 and over Cabbage, $1.00 thousand, 
thousand. Full count, prompt shipment, | 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free Seed 
Covataes UNION PLANT COMPANY, 
Postpaid Strawberry Plants. 
100, $1.35; 500, $5.50. 
Neillsville, Wis. 

Bermuda Onion plants express collect 4 
Spanish 70¢; cabbage 90c per thousand; 6000 
LIND PLANT FARMS, Cotulla, Texas, 


SEEDS 


Jacques Seed Corn—North Wisconsin 
pure, Acclimated seed, under my personal 
Selected before frost, dried out perfectly. 
shel tested, 95—100% germination, stro 
Inspected and Certifled by Wisconsin Exp 
sociation. Golden Glow, Cold Resistant Gc 
Jaeques’ Northern Yellow Dent, Wisconsin 
King, Minnesota 13. Write for illust 
and prices. WM. H. JACQUES, Box H, 

Alfalfa Seed—Do you know why your alf 
Killed?) You no doubt did not use ha 
WESODAK alfalfa seed. The seed we 
grown by our members who live in 
Dakota. We market from producer to con 
grow S. D. No. 12, Registered Grimm an 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of va 
for price and samples to THE WES [ 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EX( 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, 

You are perfectly safe in ordering our 
Certified Grimm Alfalfa Seed direct from 
Shipped C. O. D. subject to your inspectio 
grade; purity 99%; viability 90 or more. — 
35 cents. On orders 100 pounds or more 
miles of Fargo will prepay freight for addi 
a pound. Still have limited quantity Sw 
Seed; send for samples. N. D. GRIMM | 
ASSOCIATION, State College Station, F 
Co-operative organization of over 500 g: 

Buy Your Grimm alfalfa seed direct fro 
troducer, and know that your foundation sto 
pedigreed seed, bred from the original Gri 
Acclimated to severe northwest temperatures 
A. B. LYMAN, Introducer, Excelsior, M 
Home of Grimm Alfalfa. Se 
Crop 1925. Seed Corn. 110 day yellow 4 
per bushel, shelled, in two bushel lots or 01 
and tips discarded. High germination. 
apiece extra. Order from this ad.; and, 
R. W. BORDER, Kearneysville, Jefferson 
Virginia. thes 

Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and 
postal for samples and folder for full 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, S. D. 

Seed Corn—Dependable, vigorous. S 
eties. Experienced growers. Satisfaction 
Write for prices. Supply limited. JOHNSON 
NESON, Dassel, Meeker County, Minnesota. 

Buy Hardy alfalfa seed; hulless and beard 
ley; hulless oats direct from SAM BOBER, 
South Dakota and save money. . * 

Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bush 
sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 

Manchu Soy Beans, germination 97% 
bushel. J. V. STEVENSON, Streator, 

Minnesota No. 13 seed corn $2.75 up. 
good. LEVI HAAPALA, R. 3, Dassel, M 

For Sale—Early extra quality Manch 
White Minorca eggs and chicks. JESSE 
hart, Indiana. 


Progressive 
ALBERT H. 


HAY 


Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for deli 
ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 No. Clarl 
cago, Ill. E 

Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades ¢ 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Ch 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE 
Perrysburg, Ohio. i 

Wholesale hay and straw. Write us 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trad 
Illinois. la 

Alfalfa Hay for sale. Get our delivered 
H. HALL CO., Kansas City, Mo. 8 

Hay For Sale—Any kind in carloads 
FREDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. % 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. i 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewil 
$1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money, pay pos 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of to 
UNITED FARMERS OF KENTUCKY. 
Kentucky. 

Send us 5 names of tobacco users with 
Ibs. of our tobacco for $1.00 and get an 
free. Pay when received. FARMERS’ 
TION, West Paducah, Ky. a 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobatco—Chew 


$1.00; 10—$1.75; Smoking, 10—$1.50. 1 
Pay when received. FARMERS 
Kentucky. 


ROCK PHOSPHAT. 
Make alfalfa profitable by use of Four 

dered Rock Phosphate. R 

higher hay yield. Write for information. 

PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 1027 Home Ins 

ing, Chicago, Mlinois. + 


MATTRESSES _ 


Mattresses made any size, low factory 
log free. PEORIA BEDDING COMP. 
Tllinois, 


ISCELLANEOUS 


~ at big discount. Beautiful Sugar and 
vily silver plated, regular $8.00 set for 
ay Postmaster when received. Satisfaction 
1 or money back. Order today. EARL CUM- 
Rockford, Illinois. 

rop Table Rice—Fresh and_ sweet. From 
sonsumer. 100 pounds beautiful white rice 
cked $4.50, J. Ed. CABANISS, Box aah 
cas. 

s Wool—Made into blankets, batting and 
fair prices. Send for circulars, MONTI- 
YOOLEN MILLS, (Estab. 1866), pou 


Je Ties—Tallman’s bale ties are better and 
" Write today for special price list. THE 
y¥ COMPANY, Shelbyville, Mlinois. 8-6 
, of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
| be able to give accurate information re- 
he animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
2 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
yrds, service date, etc.), Also service record, 
table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
\N, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


—_—— 


PRINTING 


Ik tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
Rel Our work will 
u. Write us now so you will have your 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ae 
—_—_—$_— 


TESTERS WANTED 


testers wanted for associations starting May 
te good openings for men experienced in 
nm Advanced Registery, or in Association 
‘sonal interview desirable last week in 
jdress A. J. CRAMER, Dairy Records Office, 
‘Wisconsin. 
dw Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
year and up, plus board. Training 
raved. Give age, experience, references first 
AIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE aie 


‘a 
Hsing in this department is 8c per word. 
Remit in advance. 


"HELP WANTED 


First class hand milker. One familiar with 
jachines on one of Wisconsin’s finest dairy 
yerything modern and up-to-date. Guernsey 
king high grade milk. Living conditions 
h, hot water, heat, electric lights. Wages 
‘ry month, board and room. Position open 
TITE PLAINS GUERNSEY FARM, J. B. 
twner, Kansasville, Wisconsin. 8-* 


—Experienced herdsman, married man _pre- 
60 Holstein cows on three time test. Must 
man in every respect. Send references and 

ected in first letter. Address BOX 372, care 

vairyman. - 

wed Dairyman wanted for Holstein herd of 

|, juvenile welfare institution. Boys assist in 

me experience in buttermaking advisable. 

“good. Address BOX 364, care Hoard’s 

Re 

‘at once—Two good milkers, either married 

‘for work on dairy farm and to assist with 
mm work. Also man and wife for general 
. and cooking. Write particulars to J. M. 

‘Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


' Positions—Men, 17-40, wanting positions 
on trains, $125-$400 monthly, free passes, 
unnecessary. Write BAKER, Supt., 124, 
| Mo. ‘ 1-24 
‘—Dairyman with family who can milk a herd 
70 cows. Must be first-class milkers, ex- 
in handling milch cows. Good wages. Write 
CKER, Route 3, Missoula, Montana. 8-2 


\-Experienced man or boy of good habits on 
airy farm. Modern machinery. $50.00 board 
| SHER} Y CO., South Haven, 
er 


' Brakemen, beginners $150-$250 monthly; 
3, railroads everywhere (which position?). 
* ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, 


‘ 


i =Married man with son. One for farm work. 
\\dairy work. Must be good man and know 
‘d contract. BERT SOUDERS, Cambridge 
ma, 

-Man to plan and build an up-to-date 
jm, Write ATWOOD STOCK FARM, Win- 
iw. C. 6-3 
(Reliable married man to feed and care for 
« Must be able to take active charge of 
i. §S. R. LEWIS, Marseilles, Mlinois. 7-2 


-Reliable married dairyman and farm hand. 
modern equipment. BOX 234, Herndon, 


. 
€-Single man to work in dairy. Good op- 
or the right man. LARSENS FERN-DELL 
ibe Bay, Wis. 8-2 


‘POSITION WANTED 


man you may need. Good dairyman, A-1 
. Also good farmer, teamster and good 
janie on any machine used on the farm, 
ks, tractor, electrical equipment. Have been 
ng school this winter and can giye anyone 
le, willing to help anywhere needéd, cheer- 
gle, 45, healthy. Speak French, German 
hh. Reference given. ALBERT FISHER, 
ect Ave,, Cleveland, Ohio. 7-2 


wm Superintendent—Lifetime experience in 
'liairy’ farming, cattle breeding, production 
‘ing certified and high class milk products. 
@ilable in sixty days, any section, refer- 
fefer Guernseys. Address BOX 334, care 
iiryman. 6-4 
Position as herdsman where results count. 
ealf 
: . State propo- 
Best of references. Address 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


‘Position showman Holsteins only. Like to 
| astern breeder who desires experienced 
ior coming season. Know southeastern cir- 
‘ess BOX 367, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 8-2 


11 or test milker. Single. Have years ex- 
th test cows and also very good calf raiser. 

Overy good references. State wages in first 

ress BOX 371, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

| single, steady, wishes ‘vork on farm in II- 

1.00 a month. With Catholic people pre- 

idress BOX 368, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


SI, nationally known, college trained dairy 
3 ger desires extensive proposition. Address 
“care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


‘Position as cow-tester. Experience, age, 
Egearens L. lL. Q., Box 325, R. F. DS 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


A Minnesota Holstein Asso- 
ciation Report 


The Minnesota Holstein Breeders’ 
Association recently sent us a report 
of the 1926 activities of the Otter- 
tail Co. Holstein Association which 
is particularly interesting because 
it shows something of what can be 
accomplished by an active county 
breeders’ association, in this case one 
whose members, 14 years ago, owned 
exactly two Holsteins. 

During the year, the membership 
was increased from 18 to 114, the 
county being divided into districts 
with regular meetings in each dis- 
trict. 

The pure-bred sire campaign spon- 
sored by the state association and as- 
sisted in by the county organization 
resulted in the placing of 186 pure- 
bred sires, 41 per cent of them Hol- 
steins. 

A Holstein calf club with 44 mem- 
bers was organized and the county 
association assisted materially by 
loaning money to worthy boys and 
girls for the purchase of registered 
and grade calves. 

The county sale manager plan was 
developed during 1926 and the two 
managers assisted in selling 253 Hol- 
steins for association members. 

A county show herd was exhibited 
at various county fairs and the state 
fair. 

The county association was active 
in getting the required number of 
farmers signed up for the county 
area test for tuberculosis. 


Certified Milk and Its 
Competitors 


To certified milk, or more correct- 
ly its producers, is undoubtedly due 
a flag of leadership for showing not 
only our own country but the world 
what it is possible to do commercially 
in the way of cleanliness and cold in 
milk production. 

With the local Medical Milk Com- 
mission as umpire to see that the 
game is played according to the rules, 
milk is regularly produced so clean 
and so cold that after traveling across 
the continent or even going to Eu- 
rope and home again, it has been 
sweet for a month after it was drawn 
from the cow. 

Certified milk represents the peak 
of man’s efforts to produce clean, 
wholesome milk as free as possible 
from the faults and dangers of con- 
tamination to which a human food is 
inevitably subjected when drawn 
from an animal living in a barn, yard, 
or pasture. 

Certified milk has passed from a 
product often produced by men of 
wealth, who use the salve of “altru- 
ism,” “love of human service,” the 
“lure of the land,” or something else 
to cover up their regrets when they 
found it cost more to produce than it 
sold for. 

It has become a business to produce 
certified milk at a profit. 

This means, known costs in detail, 
elimination of the unessential. It also 
means daily volume, reduced delivery 
expense, development of new busi- 
ness. Here is where the competition 
comes in. 

“Pasteurized milk,’—Grade A, 
Grade AA—“Guernsey Milk,” “White 
Nectar,” “Guaranteed Milk,” and just 
common “milk,’”? one or several are 
competing for the attention of the 
housekeeper, the home maker’s and 
the mother’s dollar. 

Modern competitive business says 
—‘‘Praise your own goods—render 
iservice—don’t knock your competi- 
tors.” 

Certified milk has certain assets 
no other milk can claim. Build busi- 
ness on these assets. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


1. Every cow 


High Production, Low Feed Cost 


4 In 1926 ALL JERSEYS officially tested for 365 days | 
> AVERAGED 10,209 LBS. OF MILK, 545.20 LBS. 
OF BUTTERFAT. 


You can have heavy production of high quality milk 
in your herd without a heavy outlay. 
chased. at present prices will prove to be a very 
profitable investment. 
seys produce at a remarkably low feed cost. 


473 


| 


Jerseys pur- 


Prices are moderate and Jer- 


Write today for free information on Jersey cattle. 
Assistance in locating stock may also be obtained 


without cost. 


Dept. B, 324 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


health, frequently. Cem S AVE the CHICKS! 


2. Every barn is cared for above 
the average. 

3. Every attendant is a selected 
man. 

4, All feeds are chosen for quality 
and uniformity. 

5. All utensils are sterilized regu- 
larly. 

In fact, everything known to the 
mind of man is done to produce a 
clean, cold, safe, raw milk. 


Then on top of this a disinterested 
—neutral—scientifically trained um- 
pire; the Medical Milk Commission, 
with its inspectors and laboratory 
tests, watches the business and cer- 
tifies to the public that the care is 
taken and results secured. 


All things human are comparative. 

More people are killed annually by 
automobiles than by guns or axes— 
yet, we sometimes hang the murderer 
who uses the axe or gun and let the 
others go free. 


Certified milk should be raw—say 
you; certified milk should be pasteur- 
ized—say some; certified milk should 
be boiled—say others; all milk 
should be pasteurized or all milk 
should be boiled to please some peo- 
ple. You cannot please all by any 
one practice. : 

Let us recognize the humanly prac- 
ticable. 

Certified milk as a class is the 
best raw milk we know how to pro- 
duce on a commercial scale. It costs 
more to produce this kind of milk 
than many people can or will pay for. 
We might as well admit it and build 
our business with due regard to this 
rock which we cannot remove or climb 
over, so we must go around. 


There are many people who want 
milk clean, cold, safe, and raw, milk 
which has all the care and protection 
known to science and business. They 
will pay a fair price for it. This is 
the market for certified milk. A mar- 
ket not yet saturated, for new homes, 
new mothers, new lives by the thou- 
sand start each day. 


Some may want certified milk pas- 
teurized or even boiled. Let them 
do it, but don’t require something 
done to all certified milk which can- 
not be undone and which figures may 
show is after all as not a conclusive 
necessity. 


But, Mr. Certified Milk Producer, 
just as surely as IJ believe in the fore- 
going, I believe that the safest milk 
for the mags of people in a city of any 
size is good clean milk pasteurized. 
The human factor or even the me- 
chanical factor may sometimes fail 
in the production of certified milk and 
of pasteurized market milk, yet the 
fact remains that common practice in 
certified milk production and in pas- 
teurization of the general milk sup- 
ply of modern cities gives American 
homes a larger proportion of health- 
ful milk free from disease, than is 
found in any country of the world. 

But let us not forget that certifiea 
or pasteurized milk is not universal- 
ly available even in this land of ours. 
A health worker found a community 


The low-cost sectional 


Sunny Betterbilt Houses 


For the Chickens and Hogs 


Immediate Guaranteed 
|. shipment material and 
workmanship 


An Ice Box 


For Dairymen 


Durably _ built. Frame 
work enclosed with rust 
resisting metal. Insulated 
with most efficient insula- 
tor available. Easily 
cleaned. Neat appearance. 
Finished with Duco. A 
quality product direct 
from us to you. Address 
Tate Bird, Secy., Utility 
Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, Ky. 


-, 
~ 
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For SALE or TRADE 
160-Acre Farm, 145-Acre Farm 
305-Acre Farm fully equipped, all 
new personal, cattle, horses, cows, 
everything electrical. 


N. M. KERSTEN, De Pere, Wis. 


oe <7 
O oe 


Ideal Cattle and Hog Farm (Cherokee Co., S.C.) 


3209 acres lying on and between Broad and Pacolet 
rivers. 23 miles to Gaffney, the county seat, 9 miles 
to Hickory Grove R. R., 1% to school, 214 to church. 
1000 acres pasture, 700 acres timber, excellent farm- 
ing land, colonial home in good condition, large barn 
with 20 stalls, upper story for provisions, with wide 
sheds sufficient for feeding 100 cattle, concrete silo, 
garage for 4 cars, other buildings, wells, springs, 
branches, etc. Price $40,000. A valuable plantation 
from every standpoint. 


MISS MINNIE L. WALKER, UNION, S. C. 


where she saw no child seven years 
of age or under who had ever had a 
drink of fresh milk. Condensed or 
evaporated milk in tin cans had been 
the life saver of practically every 
child in that community. 


The art and practice of concen- 
trating milk by drying has reached the 
commercial stage and many pediatri- 
cians and welfare workers in this and 
other communities are finding it the 
salvation of youngsters by the score. 


The essence of my message is that 
the crying need of today is that many 
children need more milk for their 
own health’s sake. 

We should subordinate to this 
thought whatever claim to glory a 
particular brand of milk may have, 
and advocate first an adequate con- 
sumption of milk daily. 

Second, to present the claim of the 
different kinds of milk that the con- 
sumer may select—the kind that 
meets his or her pocket and taste and 
ideals. Build the demand for milk-..” 
don’t knock any good milk.—An ad- 
dress by H. E. VanNorman’before the 
annual meeting of the Certified Milk 
Producers’ Association of America, 


Association Co-operative 


AFFILIATED WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BABY CHICK ASSOCIATION. 
Members advertising below have had their flocks inspected and accredited by 
the Wisconsin Dept. of Markets. Demand Wisconsin Accredited Ass’n Chicks. 
Your state protects you. OFFICE OF SECRETARY, COLUMBUS, WIS. 


the Old Reliable 


HATCHERY- 


REDUCED PRICES 
on BABY CHICKS 


FOR DELIVERY AFTER MAY ist 
25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks 
$13.00 $60. $110 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNG..............++++-$3-50 $6.75 f 00 00 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNG..................-- 3.50 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 
SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS.... we ee ns annals» 3.50 6.75 13.00 60.00: 410.00 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS......... 4 8.25 16.00 75.00 140.00 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. < 8.25 16.00 75.00 140.00 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 4.25 8.25 16.00 75.00 140.00 
SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS... 4.25 8.25 16.00 75.001 140.00 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS.......... 5.00 9.25 18.00 85.00 160.00 
ect b Plata h EL eiletend & atpiginiaco wil 5.00 9.25 18.00 4 00 
SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS..............+.--+ 5.00 9.25 18.00 85. 160. 

ASSORTED CHICKS aise Sn VISIR ope]ti Ania oe leCaich ial a eimieiei W/W piel 2.75 5.25 10.00 45. 00 80.00 


Get the large, strong, easy-to-raise Chicks that have made the Mueller-Cory Hatchery famous! 


FREE Our new bulletin entitled ‘‘Are You Keeping Hens or Are Your Hens Keeping You?” will be mailed 
free to all who ask for it. A fund of valuable information based on actual experience in the poultry 
business. Write for our large, handsomely illustrated catalog and read it from cover to cover. Compare the 


Then decide for yourself where your investment will 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


facts contained therein with the claims made by others. 


net you the greatest profit. 
MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY, 207 Main St., 


4 
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140 to 160 eggs per year or better at $15.00 per 100. 
100 ordinary hatchery chicks hatched from flocks of unknown 
egg production, probably not more than 80 to 90 eggs per year, 
which is high average for this type of flock at...$12.00 per 100. 
As the offspring will be no better than the 
flocks which produced them, which is the cheapest? 
Drop a postal for our fine 48 page catalog for the answer and 


see unretouched photographs of the flocks producing our hatch- 
also each breed of chicks we hatch ready to ship. 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Figure 
This 
Up!=— 


BLACKHAWK HATCHERY, 


ing eggs, 


Od 
100 Blackhawk Accredited chicks hatched from flocks producing 
126 Randal Ave., 
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Wisconsin 
Accredited 
Quality 


BABY CHICKS 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY—ASK FOR CIRCULAR. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT. 


WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM, Uri Laskey, Prop, © Watertown, Wis. 
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PINECREST ACCREDITED CHICKS 


make satisfied customers. Send for copy of our free illustrated catalog. It tells about the 12 most popular 
varieties of chicks. Our chicks are hatched right. We know they will please you. 


PINECREST HATCHERY, Box 9, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
CERTIFIED WHITE LEGHORNS 


BABY CHICKS, 10 WEEKS OLD PULLETS, HATCHING EGGS. From Wisconsin’s first 
officially certified hatchery, an advanced grade just established. Every egg produced on our 
own farm and backed by seven generations of 200 to 297 egg males. Write for mating list. 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM C. HOWARD KING R. 5, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman Advertisers 
and tell them you saw their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman! 


Cem oan 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry 
Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 100% 
live delivery, postpaid. Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed 
prices. 


HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 


| R.12,Box10A HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


yy Chicks that are hatched from free Farm range breeders fed on milk from the dairy 


y on ser! same farm. Our flocks and hatchery inspected and passed by representative 
of Mic! 


State College. Refer you to State Com. re baer Order from this ad. 
PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY ah 100 400 1000 
S.-C. Wh. & Br. Leghorns.. 83 to $8. 25 $10.00 $38.00 $ 90.00 
Bu sRockscaiecn wien marriaotes voean 4. 6.75 13.00 50.00 120.00 
SHUG ARCS ass sa /sisictais oo cctwe wie alas etaae ena otals itt ce 4. 00 6.25 12.00 46.00 110.00 


Heavy Mixed $11.00 per 100. 
10% down books your order. 


HUNDERMAN BROS., 


Light Mixed $7.00. Our chicks are Michigan Accredited. 
Free catalog. 100% live delivery prepaid. 


R. R. No. 3, Box 35, ZEELAND, MICH. 
Send no money. Pay on arrival. 


CAPPE Per 100; Big type Wh, Leghorns 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now Pee! price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed KS 
foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 Srif aA Woe @ Bisegs: ae Bu 
egg contests. Catalog and special price bulletin free. uy eh neon $12; S.C. 
I ship C. O. D, aud guarantee satisfaction. <c.0. ee Ba. Rox’ $13.50; Wh. ‘ Rox, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. -C. Reds, Bik. Minor. $14; Wh. 

Minor. $18; Buff Orps., Wh. Wyan. $15; Heavy Mixed 


; Sit; Ass’td.. $9. $2.50 dis. on 500, Super quality chix 
SEND NO MONEYS xe CHICKS 


3c higher. CAPPER HATCHERY, Box 1, Elgin, lowa. 


Just mail your order. We shipC. O. D, and aerate Bree aid : 5 j 
100 Per Cont, ie See cay ae oF 5 our dys Bat Leghe Chicks d eases rt BABY CH ICKS FOWLS:. EG GS wie 
eat ty OEE ey ao ed Wh Wh. Leg. Lies Bd. & ore ees: Brg: & 368 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 


turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low prices. 26 
Byears with America’s most proptable poultry, 
northern heavy egg progueent: 10,000 prizes. Large 


catalog free. A. As ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN. 


Reds, Anconas, BI], Minorcas, 12c; LPS Oe din rahe Wh. Wyan. 
Buff Rocks 13c3 Mixed 8c} all heavies 10c. Orders for 50 chicks Ie 
more, 25 chicks 2c more. 


Silver Lake Egg Farm, Box H. D., Silver Lake, Ind. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


os Wisconsin Accredited Hatcheries 
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New Furniture 


The completion of the walls, floor, 
and roof of a poultry house means 
that the job is just nicely started. In 
this day when music in the dairy barn 
is supposed to sooth a cow sufficiently 
to result in an increased production; 
when artistic, harmonious, interior 
decorating of the home leads to a 
compatability that will prevent di- 
vorce, it may be possible to improve 
egg production by proper selection of 
the equipment for the laying house. 

It is a positive fact that proper at- 
tention to what is really needed in a 
poultry house will assist materially in 
decreasing labor, lowering production 
costs, and increasing profit. When one 
has an opportunity to view the mot- 
ley array of things that have, can, and 
should not be inflicted on a house in 
the way of equipment, it is not won- 
dered why a flock can lose all idea of 
producing. There is a limit to all 
things. 

First in importance and considera- 
tion is the mash feeder. This seems 
to be the starting point in the career 
of every poultry keeper. Some of 
them make a mash feeder because 
they keep chickens, while others only 
keep chickens as an excuse for de- 
signing a mash feeder. The rest ei- 
ther take something from someone 
else or use a substitute. Substitute 
feeders include hog troughs, iron ket- 
tles, half of the available kitchen 
utensils ranging from dish pans to 
pie tins or broken crockery and often 
means only an open box. The mash 
mixture in these instances would of 
necessity have to be powerful enough 
to act as a plaster applied externally. 
It is in most instances 
kicked into the litter, 
wasted, and then a 
complaint is raised be- 
cause no results were 
obtained. 

As indicated, there 
are an endless variety 
of mash feeding de- 
vices available.  Re- 
gardless of what type 
one may adopt, it is 
necessary that the 
feeder have the mash 
available for the flock, 
eliminate waste, per- 
mit the hens to see 
what they are getting, 
and be sufficient in 
number to accommo- 
date the entire flock. 

Most of the wall 
type feeders are objec- 
tionable when consid- 
ered on that basis. A 
particular type may be 
made that will feed a 
certain mixture. With 
a change in the mash 


it will either usually 
feed too fast and 
waste or will clog. 


One, then, must revert 
to the old practice of 
hitting it a kick every 
time in passing. A sec- 
ond objection is raised 
in that the wall feed- 
ers force the flock to 
work in the _ dark, 
since the light is cut 


long, 2: pieces 


END ExevaTton 


A NON-WASTING DRY MASH HOPPE 


Two-way feeder which prevents waste of dry 
-ing top eliminates roosting. Can be as readily 
age bin as other type of hopper that tends to cl 
rapidly. The bill of material is as follows: 4 
1”’x4"x24”" 
Pieces 1’x2”x4’-2” long, 2 pieces 1”x2”x4’-0” 
1”x6"x4’-0” long, 1 piece 1’ 
long, 2 pieces 1”x1”’x18” long, 3 pieces 2”x! 
lath, 2-24” No, 10 screws, 3 Jb. 6d box nails. 


SU Ug Se nic ta : 


off and decreases the numbei 
ing at one time since only on 
opened. 
Nothing apparently is per 
the home-made type here reco: 
ed is criticised because it d 
filling at regular intervals 
an advantage since regul: 
means fresh mash and a bet 
ception of the proportion w 
between grain and mash co 
This proportion is the chee 
nomical feeding. 
The cut gives one a defini 
the construction of this fee 
bottom is a 1”’x12”, the 
1”x6”, and ends are 81%” 
1”x2” strip is used on eac 
lip to prevent wasting. Us 
advisable to set these sloping 
a thirty degree angle to p 
feeding space between thi 
the reel. 
A reel made of building | 
and nailed on three 2”x! 
pieces, revolving freely, pi 
hens from roosting. The x) 
struction is set on a stand ei 
inches high so that it can be 
removed and cleaned. Thi 
feeder is the equivalent of | 
foot wall hoppers since the 
access to both sides. 
A storage bin used in con 
with this makes a suitable 
ment and facilitates feeding. 
of the material required dep 
local prices, for the labor 
required in constructing 
small. 


Roosts and Dropping > 

In any building one assu 
all of the floor space will be 
for the flock. This requi 


long, 2 pieces 1”x4” 


’x12"x4'-0” long, 2 
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” FOR WINTER 


ng boards. A little addition- > A 
in building this part of the 
nt may mean the saving of ‘OC 
time later. EGG PRODUCTION 
able should be built about eae 
“ATTATTT'Y Be sure sure whe parent stock of the chix you buy are Pure- bred, 
1 a half feet Seam ae QUALITY BEGETS QUALIT vigorous egg- DON’T EXPERIMENT producers. 
eee eres. 1b -posst A me ae Our flocks are rigidly inspected and accredited by state department. Proven producers with the ability to trans- 
fowls to get up withou © | mit same to their off-spring. Can furnish stock of trap-nest flocks with records of 200 to 260 eggs in 365 days. 
n incline and down without | Years of experience—large capacity—extra good shipping facilities. Buy OOCO Vitality chix from COLD WEATH- 
ury. ‘ 4 sg ER HEAVY EGG PRODUCERS. Order now and get your chix when you want them. Send for a catalog and prices. 
lumber is advised and one is 
A lumber iS ‘omnis the lenth | THE OOCO CHICKERIES OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
thouse to save time in sawing. 
1e boards from front to back 
vill aid materially in cleaning. 
ts can be constructed about 
y six inches above the dropping 
. For this purpose one will find 
ny two-inch surface with the 
edged bevelled will suffice. For 
lengths one can use 2”x2” or 
al lengths 2”x4”, The use of 
TIFIED HOGAN TESTED . 
pdb FLOCKS 
\ ISHING~ 
MAN ) Aone? 
bred many years for lay- 


. exhibition purposes. Tested and 

for high eae produation: 97% live 
_ Prepaid. talog Free. 

60 100 

“ Ls = ae Bt se #2 . 


Light Asst’d. 2.50 4.75 9 
SIEB’S a Box 718 
LINCOLN, ILL. 


uality Chicks 


ral years of hatching, rigid culling 
selecting has given us chicks that 
'y our claims for QUALITY. Our 
are headed by Males from Ma- 
“Harrison, Bonnie Brae, J. T. 
apson, Mapleside Farms, Pape, etc. 
ks culled the past two seasons by 
» Inspector, Write for Free Cata- 
ind low prices. 10% deposit books 
order. 
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QUALITY HATCHERIES, 
Genoa, Illinois 


from inspected 


4 
¥ CHICKS (ieeKs Waite. 


mat Leghorns $9.00; Barred Rocks, 8. C. 
is $11.00 per hundred, 20% down, balance 

on delivery, 100% Alive Delivery Guaranteed. 

on large orders. 

INGER HATCHERIES, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 


htched Chicks 


‘Start means everything 
e profits. Poultrymen 
re more from chicks that 
hatched right. Chicks 
ed in the Smith 47,000 
re oxygen and fresh air 
{| in any other incubator. 
\¢ sult is healthier, peppier, more 
: a | aa Quantity Eevee 

a. Space means persona 
tse Bie creduction cost: 


ing means better chicks 
—more Profits to all. 


material such as iron pipe should ab- 
solutely be discouraged. 

Any and every wood roost should 
be painted when built and at least 
once yearly thereafter with some 
good wood preservative. A thorough 
application once a year will tend to 
control mites satisfactorily. This is 
the only known means because, in so 
far as is known, no particular kind 
acts as a constant deterrent to the 
parasites. 

Beneath the roosts should be nailed, 
and brought down the front, one-inch 
mesh poultry netting. The use of this 
netting assists in disease control, 
since it keeps the fowl from contact 
with the droppings; promotes clean- 
er eggs by keeping the hens’ feet 
clean and retains any egg which may 
be laid while the hen is roosting. This 
represents a small but valuable in- 
vestment, 

Nests 


The nests should never be suspend- 
ed beneath the dropping boards. That 
is the dirtiest part of the house and 
hanging them in that place defeats 
the purpose of the dropping boards 
by cutting off the light. Both end 
walls are available when this type of 
mash feeder is used. 

A nest 12”x14”x14” is sufficiently 
large. These can be banked at least 
three tiers high which will give sec- 
tions of fifteen or more. It is not 
necessary to construct these with a 
back since they will hang on the end 
wall. Cleaning is facilitated without 
a back since swinging them out at the 
bottom allows the nesting material to 
drop out. 

A 1”’x6” strip attached by hinges 
to a 1”x4” strip allows for a run 
board on the front and keeps the 
nests closed at night if the hinges are 
put on backward. They can in this 
way act like brackets. The top of the 
nest should be slanted to discourage 
roosting. 

There is always sufficient debate 
concerning the merits and demerits of 
open or closed nests. Personally there 
doesn’t seem to be much reason or 
necessity for making the nests dark. 
If, however, it would make the flock 
owner feel better to provide the hens 
with nests of that kind on the as- 
sumption that they need solitude to 
concentrate on egg making, it may be 
advisable. The entire bank of nests 
may be moved out from the wall and 
entrance permitted from the back. A 
narrow board rather than a full walk 
will assist in keeping that portion 
cleaner and will tend to prevent the 
flock from laying in the run-way 
rather than the nests. 

The watering device can be ar- 
ranged when a pail or light vessel is 
used. The stand may be of slat con- 
struction to promote cleanliness and 
with a central hole or opening to re- 
tain the vessel. 

All equipment must be built up off 
the floor. 

The only other items that may be 
needed are long troughs for feeding 
moist mash. They are placed on the 
floor only when feeding and are then 
hung on the wall. 


Grit and shell hoppers can be 
placed on the wall beneath the 
windows. 


A certain amount of equipment is 
required. That may be either home- 
made, purchased, or a combination of 


Our Flocks of Pure Bred, High Quality, Heavy Laying Fowls are annual- 
ly tested for BOTH WHITE DIARRHEA AND TUBERCULOSIS under University 
of Illinois supervision. 35,000 HENS UNDER TEST. LARGEST PLANT IN THE 
WORLD PRODUCING CHICKS FROM BLOOD TESTED FLOCKS ONLY. 
Our Stock is selected especially for vigor and High Laying Qualities-and Ancestry in both 
male and female. We will have ONE MILLION OF THESE CHICKS for our customers during 
1927. We also give a SEVEN DAY GUARANTEE on our Chicks by replacing the loss at half 
price. We will allow BIG DISCOUNTS on Brooders. PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY 15th, 


S. C. Anco 

Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Black Minorcas 

Ss. C. & R. C. Reds. 

Light Brahmas 

White Rocks, Buff Rocks 

Buff Orpingtons, White Orpingtons 

White Wyandottes, Silver Wyandottes 

Assorted Heavy 

Assorted Light and Heavy 

White Minorcas 100, $20. GET OUR BIG, FREE, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK for 1927, before or- 
dering Chicks elsewhere. LTlustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their natural colors and eontaing a great 
amount of information of value to you. PLAY SAFE FOR 1927 by buying our GUARANTEED CHICKS 
from fully TESTED FLOCKS. Ref.—¥First National Bank of Oneida. 


LING’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwall, Prop., Box 524, Oneida, III. 


OFFICIAL Record of Performance Trapnest Pedigree Male, Quality, Exhibition 
and Foundation Stock Mating Chicks. 40 Popular and Rare Breeds. Jersey 
Black Giants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakenfelders, Buttercups, Houdans, Campines, 
Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for Hatching and Breeding Stock. Mem. 
Chicks in Quality Matings as follows: 


Sussex, Spanish, Cornish. 
International B. C. A. and American B, C. P. A. 


Postage Paid, 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 50 100 500 

Wh., Buff, Br. and Bl. and R. C. Br. Leghorns.........--4...sseeeeeeeeccenceces $ 7.00 $12.00 $ 58.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. and R. C. R. 1. Reds, Anconas, BI. Minorcas..... . 8.00 14.00 70.00 
Wh. and Buff Rocks, Wh. Leghorns, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons.. 8.00 15.00 75.00 
S. C. and R. C. R. |. Whites, S. L. Wyandottes, Black Langshans.... 8.50 16.00 77.00 
Go. and Col. Wyandottes, Wh. Orpingtons, White Minorcas......... 9.50 18.00 90.00 
Part. Rocks, R. C. Anconas, Blue Andalusians, Light Brahmas.......... 11.00 19.00 95.00 
Part. and Buff Wyandottes, Bl. Orpingtons, BI. Minorcas, S. S. Hamburgs. -. $1.00 20.00 98.00 
Silver Campines. Jersey Bik. Giants, Dark Cornish, W. C. B. Polish.......... cocee 13.00 23.00 110.00 


Light Mixed Assortedie $10 per 100. Heavy Assorted, $13 per 100. ALL OTHER BREEDS Se Seal PRICED. Big, Fine color- 
plate poultry book, FREE, stamps appreciated. Don't fail to get this Great Book and invest vour y this season in Famous Nabol 


mon 18K 
‘trains. The most ‘profitable investment you can make in the Poultry field right now. NABOB HATCHERIES. Box G-5, Shelbyville, iif. 


CHICKS — Backed By Gold 


Our chicks guaranteed by a $500.00 gold bond on deposit at 
Denhart Bank of Wash. You take no chances in buying Bond- 
ed, pure-bred, vigorous chicks—they are bound to make good. 


Varieties Postpaid Prices: 25 50 100 500 1000 
S. C. Wh. and Br. Leghorns $3.50 6.50 12.50 60.00 115.00 
S. C. Mottled Anconas 3.75 6.75 13.00 62.50 122.50 


' Bd. Rocks, R. C. & S. C. Reds 

B. Orp., Wh. & Buff Rks, BIk. Min. 

Wh. and Silver Wyandottes 4.50 ae 16.00 77.50 152.50 

Light. Brah., Wh. Min., Col. Wyan. 0 17.00 82.50 162.50 

Blue Andulu., Silv. Spgl. Hamburgs 5.25 10. 00 18.00 87.50 172.50 
Special matings at slightly higher prices. 100% live arrival. 


Washington, Illinois 


7.50 14.50 69.00 135.00 
8.00 15.50 75.00 147.50 


« BOUND TO MIAKE GOOD”, 


Mixed Chicks $10 for 100—all heayies $12. 
Send for new free catalog that teils all. 


BONDED HATCHERIES 


Are trom good, pure-pred, Vigorous flocks, bred for 


MINKLER’S CHICKS heavy egg production, carefully selected and cared 


for in a manner to insure greatest vitality in the chicks. 


¢ Full Live Delivery Guaranteed—Prepaid 50 100 500 1000 

White and Brown Leghorns $6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $100.00 

AMOONAS PEAK ducd oc ue'e sae ann 4 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 

Batrved MRookeige a icuigt se yaterdbiels ceneeaees 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 

White & Buff Rocks, Reds 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 

White Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 

Heavy Assorted .........-....0005 6.00 11.00 oe ae 
Assorted Left Overs 5.00 .50 


CAMPBELL’S SUPER CHICKS GUARANTEED! — Emu ndiocns: 


os oat Sone and breeding back of our high producing birds. Yearly egg duction a am £196 
GGsP EN. Leading strains in each variety such as TANCRED, MAR TIN, etc t Ce a HEALTHY, VIG- 

Grous, CHICKS, large capavity and extra good hatches enables us to deliver aes chioksin any quan- 

tity without sacrificing quality, No better chicks to be had at these low prices postpaid. 100 per cent 


live delivery. 100 200 400 600 1000 

W. & B. Leghorn, Anc. Heavy Asst.. t $39.50 $58.50 $ 90.00 
Barred Rock & S. C. Red........... J 47.50 71.00 115.00 
W. Rock, B. Orpington, W. Wyandotte.... 13. 50 26.00 51.50 76.00 boi 


Faultiess Chicks Blood Tested From specially mated egg producing flocks at 3c er chick higher. Order right from this ad. Pro 
Reference: Schirding State Bank or this paper. Free Catalog CAMPBELL’S HATCHERIES, PETERSBURG, inLinols 


> WALDBESER: Wr’ 
eines tre PROFITS 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have only. Floeks that are TRUE toname., Culled and 
Tested for diseases, whi “a wan hat junicks that will live, and produce large 
quantities of ergs. Try o orns fer egg production, you will be back again 
100 Per ont ies elivery. 
500 


horns, Anconas, . - $4.50 
hite Rocks, S.C. Reds, * 5.50 
lana ae cased wn ern peat Wh.Wyandots, 5.50 
e Minorcas 0, $1 Asstd, 100, $8; SOO, $40; 10 80. f th 1 
ete ner eas: ond Het. Morton State Bank. MORTON HATCHERY, Chive 5, 1900, $ BO Order Ok 3, MORTON, ILLINOIS 


FOR WHITE 
DIARRHEA 


ALL FLOCKS TESTED FOR BACILLARY WHITE DIARRHEA 


Carefully culled for heavy egg Bey ae ey on free range ae erly housed, fed and cared for to { the 
eateat ViEOE in our IDEAL CHick S. C. White and R. C. Bede Tashorner Rated an White Rocks, 3. 


service, 


next season. 


Cc. 
eds, W Re es Buff Orplngions, Aavorean Our many years $zperlence and one as is YOUR insur: 


BERCe ‘S you take ne 


ANCE Be su ic S$ with your Poultry ¢rop this season and at our 
ur 1927 Literature 


chanees when youorder our Hardy, esis Vigorous, Pure Bred IDEAL CHICK 
containing full information and detailed priees now before placing any orders for Shi ick: = 


LAFAYETTE HATCHERY, INC., Dept. 34 (Formerly LaFayeite, Ill.) GALVA, ILLINOIS 


HANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM 
BLOOD TESTED STOCK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BETTER CHICKSat REASONABLE PRICES } 


FREE — CONVINCING PROOF of OUR BETTER BABY CHICKS accurately described in cold 
facts. Flocks headed by Males Direct from Holterman’s Aristocrat, Mapleside Barred 

Rocks, John S. Martin’s Regal Dorcas, Wyckoff and large Barron Leghorns, Real Quali 

Rocks, Reds, carrying the blood of Chicago Coliseum Winners. All Flooks Blood Tested. 

Free Illustrated Catalog and reasonable prices. $2.00 reduction on May chicks, Order now. 


CHANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARMS, Box C, MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
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Farrow 200 egg strain Common Stock lay 
white Leghorns are 69 eggs ayear 


the Golden layers. 
Profit withour/ \theyloseMoney for, 
their Owners 4 


from 400 Farrow White Leghorns 

2 made byMrs.Beer inone year. 

4 The golden eggs are layed inthe 
Winter when eggs ate high, 


YOU CAN EXPECT MORE EGGS 


with Farrow Chix because our customers tell more than pay the difference in cost of these 
us so. When eggs are high and scarce during chix and common stock. Scientific breeding and 
winter, it pays to have Farrow Chix of our care are the important factors to produce these 
Star Matings White Leghorns to fill the egg great layers. Barly layers and profit makers 
basket. A few dozen eggs in the winter will must have winning blood lines in their system. 


Confidence, Service, Reliability --- 3 Million Farrow Chix a Season 
Quality Matings Pure-bred Farrow Chix 


PRICES MAY DELIVERY. 100 200 1000 Special Rede ee archick Higher and 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns....... $10.50 $20.50 $ 95.00 Bara oua Sean Manse Wipe een re bi 
Barred Rocks, Anconas, S. C. Reds..... 12.50 24.50 115.00 

White Rocks, R. C. Reds............... 13.50 26.50 125.00 AMERICAN AN CERT-O-CUL} 
Buff Orps, Wh. Wyandottes, Minorcas.. 14.50 28.50 135.00 rick Pune ERG 


FARROW CHIX are from INSPECTED AMERICAN ‘CERT-O-CULD flocks. There is no STATE 
INSPECTED ACCREDITED charge added to the cost of FARROW CHIX. Threfore, we can save 
you from 2c to 6c a chick and still maintain the high quality for which Farrow Chix are known. 
There are none better. You can order from these prices and chix will be delivered on date you 
desire or money promptly refunded. Write for 80-page catalog. It’s free. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES Peoria, Illinois | 


from Healthy, Care- 
fully Selected, Heavy 
Producers, TANCRED, MARTIN, SHEPPARD, HOLTER- 
MAN, QUEEN BESS, etc. Blood Lines. CONTEST WIN- 
NERS. Cream of Best Bred-To-Lay Flocks in Country. 
Extremely high records in Official Egg Laying Contests. 
Our Big Free Color Plate Poultry Book shows our 


S 2 
‘Copyrighted 1927 


CHAMPION. FOWLS in natural colors and tells all about them. IT’S FREE. ORDER IT repays ; 
Postpaid 100% Live Delivery Guar. 50 100 1000 
WR Bre | LOGHONNS Sars cassie raiornce a’ stole'e oop nidvern rete e aicieleinte’s iste aicie a aiteenmee $13.00 $83.00 $125.00 
14.00 68.00 135.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. 15.06 73.00 145.00 
Wh. & Bf. Rocks, BI. 16.00 78.00 155.00 
Wh. & Bf. Wyandottes, Bf. Orps 17.00 83.00 165.00 


Prices on other varieties on request. 
month. 
and A. B. C. P. A. Ref.—Burnetts Bank. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, 


BIG 10% DISCOUNT allowed on all orders placed with us during this 
Save 10% and get your CHAMPION CHICKS this year when you want them. Members I. B. C. A. 


Box 29: ELDORADO, ILL. 


Pay for your chicks when you get them. We guarantee 100% live arrival. 
All chicks are pure bred from selected parent stock. They are bound to 
make good. 


ORDER FROM THIS AD AT THESE PRICES 


50 ar 
S. C. Wh. & Br. F $4.7. 9.00 
Bd. Rocks, R. I. Reds 3. is 11.00 
Wh. & Buff Rocks; Wh. & Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas. 12.00. 
White, Silver, Columbian Wyandottes 12.50 
Light Brahmas, White Minorcas 14.00 
Blue Andulusians, Sil. Spangled Hamburgs 14.50 
Assorted, $7.50 per 100. All heavies $9.50. These prices are on chicks to be delivered after May Ist. 
Place your order now and be sure of getting your chicks when you want them. Write or wire your order 
and it will receive our prompt attention. You take na chances as you need not pay until you get the 


chicks. We gladly ship C. O. D. and guarantee safe arrival. 
WASHINGTON HATCHERY Box 1 WASHINGTON, ILL. 


from free farm range QUALITY BREEDERS. Inspected under 
the rules of the American Baby Chick Association. There is no 
State Inspection Fee added to the cost of SILVER SPRING 
CHIX, so we are able to save you from 2c to 4c per chick. 12 years’ experience, best equip- 


ment. Bank reference. Order direct from this ad, or write for Catalog. Following prices 
effective at once. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, Prepaid to your door 50 100 

SC. WHITE LEGHORNS, Heavy Assorted $10.00 
WHITE AND BARRED ROCKS............ 11.00 
SC. AND R. C. REDS... ...... 22.0.0 ceeces pen 11.00 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, WH. WYANDOTTES............506 ceeeeeeeeeeres 6.50 12.00) 


A trial order will make you another BOOSTER for SILVER SPRING CHIX. 
SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, Box 115 ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 


WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING 
‘ CHICKS from our High Class, Heavy Laying Flocks to 
SEE thousands of pleased customers all over the country 
Y/ and Keutenan Full Satisfaction. WE CAN DO SAME FOR YOU a he Flocks AM. CERT-O-CULD. 


100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, Prepaid 0 100 500 1000 
Barron White Leghorns, mated with Impt. Males............ $10.50 $20.00 $95.00 $180.00 
Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns................-+.--.++ 7.50 14.00 67.00 130.00 
White, Brown, Black and Buff Leghorns, Anconas............. 7.00 13.00 62.06 120.00 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. and R. C. Reds, Black Minorca.. 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
White Wyandotte, Parks Ped. Barred Rocks (PC-33)........ 8.50 16.00 77.00 150.00 


White and Buff Minorcas, 100, $20. Light Mixed, 50, $5; 100, $9.50. Heavy Mixed, 50, $6.50; 100, $12. 
If you have never purchased 20TH CENTURY CHICKS give them a trial in 1927 and be taba on the High 
Quality we produce. Get our 1927 Catalog sure or order direct from this ad. Member A. B. C. Ref.— 
Commercial Bank. 20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box 27, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Save Baby Chicks | Beyyovayyvia yeaa 
If incubators are disinfected with B-K, POWDERED S KIM MIL K 


brooders sprayed, and B-K fed indrinke 
Feed powdered skim milk of first 


ing water, you can easily prevent 


WHITE DIARRHEA 100 
dysentery and deadly anf Larger POUNDS quality from The Twin Cigy Mil 
Greil weary toe eae ? oF 000 he Assn., an organization 
General Laboratories of 7 ‘armers. 
Dept. 201DB Madison, Wisc. For calves: Skim Milk Powder is 
an excellent food: one pound in a 
3 gallon of water is more nourishing 
than 1 gal. of skim milk fresh from 
the separator. 
For poultry: the best cure for 
$10 Coccidiosis. A valuable feed for 


growing chicks, laying hens, breeders and for 
fattening. Buy skim milk powder (roller process) 
direct from our plants. Sead: $10for 100 #sack or 
write for information. 2395 University Ave.,St.Paul 


TWIN CITY MILK PRODUCERS ASSN. 


BUY FROM 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


the two. When enough is available 
don’t carry it to extremes by install- 
ing banana stalks, magic bottles, or 
other things to control mites, lice, and 
disease. Most of these are Paul Bun- 
yan stories on a par with the “Blue 
Ox.” Make the house comfortable 
and install enough equipment of the 
right sort to cut labor demands to a 
minimum. Any additional increases 
the overhead.—J. B. HAYES. 


Worms Cut Down Egg 
Yield 


That hens can’t feed worms and 
lay eggs too is ever a point to keep in 
mind. It is a dual tax on flocks. 

Pale combs—unthriftiness plus un- 
usual appetite—paralysis—and diar- 
rhea all point to worm infection of 
some sort. 

Round worms, varying from micro- 
scopically small ones to those one- 
half to four inches in length, are com- 
monly found in infected chickens’ 
bowels. The flat, segmented type, 
the tapeworm, is even more tenacious 
in its habits and harder to get rid of 
than the round werms. 

Oil of chenopodium—one table- 
spoon mixed with six ounces of cot- 
tonseed oil—has proven very effec- 
tive in ridding chickens of round 
worms. One tablespoon doses of this 
mixture for adult chickens and less in 
proportion with partially grown 
chicks, is given by rectal injections, 
using an infant’s enema syringe. 

To rid poultry of tapeworms has 
always been quite difficult, until a 
drug known as kamala, an East In- 
dian product, was recently discovered 
to be a very efficient remedy. It is 
harmless and effective, nearly 100 per 
cent so, reports the veterinary depart- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin, 
where the properties of kamala were 
brought to light. 

They direct treatment to begin with 
an 18 to 24 hour fast, after which the 
kamala should be fed to the flock in a 
quantity of corn meal or dry bread 
crumbs, about a third as much in 
amount as the flock would ordinarily 
eat in one meal. Doses are computed 
according to the approximate weights 
of the chickens. 

Birds weighing %—1 lb. need % 
grams. 

Birds weighing 1—38 lbs. need 1 
gram. 

Birds weighing 8 lbs. or over need 2 
grams. 


Determining Sex by Eggs 


Please tell me if there is any pos- 
sible way of distinguishing sex in 
chickens by the shape of the eggs. If 
there is any other way I would like 
to know. 

West Branch, Iowa. Baye 


There has been some sort of a pre- 
historic idea inherited by each suc- 
ceeding generation from the time of 
the establishment of the first hen’s 
egg to the effect that there was a 
correlation between the shape of the 
egg and the sex of the chick. It is, I 
believe, thought that the round egg 
held a pullet and the pointed ones 
had cockerels, or vice versa. 

This is, however, just one of the 
faddy, unfounded but accepted ideas 
that seem to be especially prevalent 
in connection with poultry keeping. 
We know, or rather believe, that this 
question of size of egg and shape of 
egg and color is an inherited charac- 
teristic as established by some work 
by Benjamin, and believe that as a 
person was to go on the principle of 
shape of egg controlling sex that in 
a short time we would have a flock 
developing eggs that would not be ac- 
ceptable or desirable as a market 
type. -In fact I have known of a 


few instances where the idea has: 


been carried out and after a few 


tle like a bunch of dice in a 


April 
years the eggs in the crate 


A little later another deyj 
put out something like a sin 
went on a fish line, and this y 
posed to have been held over 
or anything else and by the 
of this as indicated by the 
which it moved it was su 
determine sex. 2 

The only real way in whit 
indicated in a flock is to ha 
eggs, allow the chicks to e 
and if they lay eggs the char 
that they are females, and 
they do not they may still be, 
because we occasionally find 
that does not produce any egg 

A person should absolutel; 
gard this idea and select onl 
well shaped, two-ounce 
hatching eggs, and by this 4 
selection attempt to establish 
flock the characters. for vr 
good marketable eggs. _ 2 

We find that on a year a: 
basis there is about 50% of 
and pullets, although some | 
was collected last spring o 
showed that during the se: 
they were running this Me 
centage of chicks carried thr 
broiler age was about 85% 
and 35% males.—J. B. HAYES 


Most of us try to avoid ma 
same mistake the second tim 
quite awhile from one sprit 
to the next. The difficultie 
tered in last spring’s chick - 
tempered by time. If difficul 
encountered last year fr 
and coccidiosis, it is certain 
same difficulties will be enco 
this year if nothing is done 
vent it. A fine example of 
the same mistake twice wor 
turn chicks on the ground 
bored disease germs an 
eggs last year sufficient, to- 
vere losses. Give the chic 


SPRING is the time 
up and disinfect. 


Time to get busy with 
sprinkling can charged v 
a solution of Dr. Hes; 
and Disinfectant. if 


Sprinkle it in the p 
jhouse—in the nests, ro 
floors. Spray it in the 
and crevices to kill the 


Sprinkle it in 
barns, in the pig-pens, 
drains and closets—wh 
there is filth or a fo 
It kills the disease 
keeps everything, eve 
healthful and clean-sm 


DR. HESS & CLAR 
Ashland, Ohio | 


DR.HESS 


Saves 
Losses 


ROSS ot zi SILO C0., 314 Warden St. 
Makers ROSSMETAL Silos, Hog Hous 


Milk Fraud Stopped in 
_ Pennsylvania 


RD’Ss DAIRYMAN:—Separating 
eam from milk, viscolizing this 
_to break up the fat globules 
» make the volume of the cream 

normal, then remixing this 
id up’’ cream with the skimmed 
to make a five-inch cream line 
art bottle of whole milk, was a 
ie recently attempted by a num- 
f milk distributors in Pennsyl- 


cials of the Pennsylvania De- 
ent of Agriculture declared this 
> milk to be a fraud and ordered 
Ik dealers to stop the sale of 
‘oduct. Several did not do so. 
esulted in an arrest, a trial, and 
nt court decision sustaining the 
m of the state that viscolized 
even though labeled as such, 
nlawful. 

_ complete’ victory won by the 
and the honest milk dealers is 
t from the fact that the court 
yn is being accepted without an 
| by the guilty parties. The 
gure food officials have been as- 
that the preparation and sale 
scolized milk throughout the 
will be immediately discontin- 


Geo. F. JOHNSON. 


rofessor Hunziker on 
Foreign Trip 


fessor O. F. Hunziker, director 
-research dairy laboratories of 
lue Valley Creamery Company, 
yo, and manager of the butter 
facturing department of that 
ny, sails from San Francisco 
20 for New Zealand and Aus- 
He will be accompanied by 
Hunziker, and the trip will take 
four months. 
tour is made to accept invita- 
extended to Professor Hunziker 
iding associations.of creamery 


nsylvania. 
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and dairymen in the two countries, to 
address their annual state conven- 
tions. He is the first American dairy 
scientist to be honored in this man- 
ner. State conventions in those coun- 
tries usually last a week each, have 
large butter and machinery exhibits, 
and are big factors in the advance- 
ment of the industry. 

Professor Hunziker’s books, “The 
Butter Industry” and ‘Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder,” as well as 
many scientific papers on dairy man- 
ufacture, have made him a_ world 
authority in this field. In each coun, 
try visited, official arrangements have 
been made for him to study dairy 
manufacturing problems at first hand 
and then address the important meet- 
ings of leaders in the dairy improve- 
ment work now going on there. 

Illinois. H. SANDHOLT. 


Illinois State Champion 
Four-year-old 


One of the best four-year-old 
Guernsey cows of the year is Per- 
gue’s Lassie Beda, owned by H. C. 
Horneman of Illinois. Her recently 
completed record of 14,973.6 lbs. 
milk containing 750.6 lbs. fat is the 
highest class B, or four year-old, rec- 
ord ever made in Illinois.—The Amer- 
ican Guernsey Cattle Club. 


“MILKING ONLY ONE TEAT” 


is the title of a very interesting and in. 
structive folder which every dairyman 
should read. It can be had free-of-charge, 
by sending your name and address to 


“‘NEPONSET’”’ 31 Station St., Hyde Park, Mass. 


VERNON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 


Third Annual Consignment Sale 
75 HEAD OF GRADES AND PURE BREDS 


Fair Grounds 


VIROQUA, WIS., SATURDAY, MAY 7 


E. W. SCHELLING, Sales Manager 
VIROQUA WISCONSIN 


JHIO STATE SALE | 


x 
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‘their best in this sale. 


‘cords. 


‘record bulls. 
‘ilk, 1215 Ibs. butter. 


hon Burke, 


it of great dams. 


Haeéger, judge. 


100 of Ohio’s BEST! 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


) consignors are advertising their good cattle by putting some 
Two cows in the sale have year rec- 
‘ds over 26,000 lbs. milk. 6 have over 800 lbs. butter. A num- 
ar of good individual, highly bred cows that have no official 
State Fair winners, etc. 


1 out of cow with year record of 30,320 Ibs. 
1 5-yr.-old son of Creator out of World 
‘ecord 1000-Ib. 2-yr.-old and 38-lb. Wisconsin State Record 3- 
yo Sons of Friend Piebe, King Piet. Jewel Korndyke, Mar- 
Marathon Bess Burke 19th, Fair View Pontiac 
jeets Korndyke, (a bull with 9 1000-Ib. daughters), Champion 
ontiac Echo (a son of Queen Beulah), and others. Show bulls, 


Big Show with large cash prizes at 8:30 a. m., May 3 
Breeders banquet evening May Ss 


Usual terms and guarantees. 


HO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


_ D. Hadley, Field Sec’y, 2029 E. 102nd St., Cleveland, 0. 
AMAL LULL NA 11110110 
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WHY BUY 


SHODDY ? 


You know that buying shoddy clothing or shoes is not economy. It is foolish extrav- 


agance. Buying a 


“shoddy” bull is even worse. 


A shoddy suit of clothes you pay for once and the waste is stopped. 
A “shoddy’’ bull you pay for over and over again in wasted time and work and ex- 


pense. The bull calves have little value. 
on paying without getting results. 


The heifers are worse, because you keep 
You end up buried in debts and discouragement. 


What we don’t do today is what causes most of the trouble tomorrow. Get rid of that 


“shoddy”’ bull now. Get a bull you will be proud of; 


a bull that will give you bull 


calves that will bring a good price; a bull that will give you heifers that will MAKE 


MONEY for you. 


We have the RIGHT BULL at the RIGHT PRICE 
LARSEN’S FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


A. W. Fox, Manager 
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Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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On to New York 
and Trenton 
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Guernsey 
Week 


MAY 9 to 14 


Three Great Auction Sales 
Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
Sailing of the Guernsey Pilgrimage 


The events of this week will include 
some of the most important in 
Guernsey history. Come if you can, 
— otherwise, write now for your copy 
of the “Guernsey Week Review,” 
which will be published about June 1. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 
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BREIDABLIK 
vino FARM tive 


Public Auction 


90 SELECTED GUERNSEYS 
JUNE 15, 1927 


Included in this lot are 5 sons 
of Cherub’s Nonpareil of the 
Prairie from A. R. dams. 12 
daughters of Cherub’s Nonpa- 
reil of the Prairie from A. R. 
dams. Also a number of Ad- 
vanced Register cows on test 
and bred heifers sired by our 
former herd sires, Langwater 
Poilu 52117 and Brookmead’s 
Taurus of Breidablik 47887. 


Write for Catalog 


Owner— 
H. J. KREBS 


Manager— 


J. P. BROADHURST 


Want to Sell 
Your Herd Bull? 


ueees of Hoard’s Dairyman Farm bull calves frequently 
have buyers for their herd sire when he is four or five years 


of age. 
they cost no more than a calf. 


A proven sire is always worth investigating and often 
Write us for names: of breeders 


near you using Hoard’s Dairyman Farm sires. 


We also have a couple of young fellows for 
sale that will be ready for service this fall 


Herd Accredited 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 


April 25—Holsteins. 
& Darcey, Sale Mgrs. 

April 26-27-28-29—Holsteins. 
Haeger, Baird & Darcey, Sale Mgrs. 
April 28—Guernseys. 
ment from Brant Rancho. 
April 28—Holsteins. Surplus sale from G. B. 
April 30—Holsteins. 
May 3-4—Holsteins. 
May 3—Guernseys. 
James, Sale Megr., 
4—-Guernseys. 
Chas. Wilkins, Platteville, 
5—Holsteins. 
7—Guernseys. 
County Fair Grounds, Viroqua, Wis. 
9—First Annual Guernsey Sale. 
12—Guernseys. 
Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mgrs. 
13—Guernseys. 


Darlington, S. C. 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 


May 

Sale Manager. 

May 26—Guernseys. 

May 

May 81—Guernseys. 

B. Wood, Sale Mer. 

June 2—Holsteins. 

June 2—Guernseys. Highlands Dispersion, W. 

Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., 

June 9—Ayrshires. N. E. Ayrshire Breeders’ 

June 15—Guernseys. 

Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, 

Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mgrs. 

June 16—-Guernseys. 

Merryman Sales Co., 

Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
town, Wisconsin. 


Sparks, 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


U. S. National Blue Ribbon Sale at Oconomowoc, Wis. 


South western Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ 
Wis., Sale Mgr. 

Echoland Dispersal (Dr. Egil Boeckmann), White Bear, Minn. 
Vernon County Guernsey Breeders’ 
E. W. Schelling, 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Jct., 
National Guernsey Sale at Trenton, N. J. 


May 14—Jerseys. 
and pure-breds, Fair Grounds, Viroqua, Wis. 
May 24—Jerseys. First Annual Sale of Belswood Jerseys, 


25—Guernseys—Fond du Lae County Guernsey Sale at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Chippewa Valley Guernsey Sale, 
27-28—Holstein Dispersal. Grahamholm Farms, 
Fifty Guernseys at Mankato, Minn. 


Breidablik Guernseys at Auction. 


Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-annual Sale, 
Md., Sale Mgrs. 
United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


Fort Atkinscen, Wis. 


Haeger, Baird 


U. S. National Spring Sale at Waukesha and Watertown, Wis. 


Dispersion of E. B. Sawyer and A. H. Hinman herds with a consign- 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Chas. L. Hill, Sale Mer. 
McLellan Herd at Osseo, Wis. 


Milwaukee Holstein Breeders’ Ass’n., St. Martins, Wis. 
Ohio State Sale, Wooster, O. Ohio Holstein-Friesian Ass’n., 
South Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ 


Mers. 
Ass’n. at Columbia, So. Car. A. L. 


Sale at Livingston, Wis. 


Consignment Sale, 
Sales Mer. 
Beaks 

Herrick—Merryman Sales 


75 head, Vernon 


Coventry—Dunwalke—Florham—Rockingham, Trenton, N. J. Herrick— 
Merryman-: Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sales Mers. 
Vernon County Jersey Breeders’ Consignment Sale of 75 head, both grade 


E. W. Schelling, Sale Mer. 
Waukesha, Wis. A. F. Block, Mer. 
Chas. L. Hill, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Property of S. B. Wilson. 


R. H. Loether, Mgr. 
Dr. M. 


National Holstein Sale at Springfield, Mass. 


H. Gratwick, N. Je 
W. E. Brigham, Mer. 
Breidablik Farm, Wilmington, Del. 
Md., Sale Mgrs. 


Owner, at Trenton, 


Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 
Sale at Springfield, Mass., 


June 15-16—The National Ormsby Sale at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, Minneapolis, 


Timonium, Ma. Herrick— 
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A Necessity — Not 
a Luxury 


Floors of Circle A Cork Brick are not 
“fancy” floors for ‘fancy’ barns, but 
common-sense, good-business floors for 
any barn where cows are worth keeping 
up to “top notch” in health and produc- 


tivity. 


(ty ni 


Circle A Cork Brick make warm floors, 
dry floors, nonabsorbent and sanitary floors. 
They make floors that cows can’t slip on. 
They protect from chill and dampness, 
from disease and accident—a safeguard 
against garget and rheumatism and 
against strains and “bunchy” joints. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


That isn’t luxury. It is good business 
—common-sense protection for your in- 
vestment in good cows. 


Write for the book, 
Floors,” and a sample. 


“Circle A Cork Brick 
ARMSTRONG CorK & 


INSULATION COMPANY, Division of Armstrong 


Cork Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


112 Twenty-fourth Street, 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon 
honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 
log showing styles for every requirement. Suitable 
terms and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 
equipment. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P.O BoxE 


p<) 
Sell YourMilkCx ew Save 
Feed this Meal 4 pect 


On every calf! 
an in ae 


Ask any user. 


Send for FREE Sample 


‘Just a bit but enough to show quality. taeey now. 


Biatchord Calf Meal Co. w2%tat8?4... 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 


vertisers and tell them you saw 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


For calf feeding 
34 of a pound of 


DRY SKIM MILK 


in a gallon (8 lbs.) of 
water equals fresh skim 
milk for calf feeding. 


With the ‘‘minimum milk method,”’ 
using dry skim milk, the man who 
sells whole milk can raise heifer 
calves from his best cows. 


Write today for proven feeding sug- 
gestions (Bulletin 301) and where 
to buy dry skim milk. Please give 
number of calves you have to feed. 
AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
A Non-profit Association of Manufacturere 
160 North LaSalle St., Room 720-A 
CHICAGO 


Poultry Raisers: Dry skim milk is excellent also for 
poultry; one lb. of it to 10 pints of water or dry in mash. 
Ask for bulletin 201. 


Mark your Calves early 


Use the C. H. Dana system to mark your 
calves as soon as dropped. Identity of owner- 
ship prevents confusion and loss. Easily applied, 
cheap and permanent. Send for free samples. 
Also herd books, bull rings, and complete line 
of breeders’ supplies, Write for catalog. 


C. H. DANA CO. 


85 Main St, West Lebanon, AR. H. 


Electricity in the Chaney. Hone 


(Continued from page 437) 


on high until my water boils, and 
then on low, which will keep it at 
the boiling point. 

There are two types of burners, 
the open and closed elements. The 
open ones heat much faster but are 
far more liable to burn out, especial- 
ly if something boils over on the 
burner itself, and then they have to 
be replaced. The closed elements 
take much longer to get hot but when 
they once have become thoroughly 
heated they retain the heat much 
longer. One can turn one of these 
burners off quite a while before you 
are through cooking on it. This 
means quite a saving in fuel. 

When it comes to the cost of op- 
erating I find that my electric range 
costs me the same to operate as when 
I used gasoline for everything, or 
about four dollars a month for four 
people. Of course this will vary ac- 
cording to your rates, but I fully be- 
lieve that it will not cost you a cent 
more than any other fuel you would 
have to buy. One can bake bread, 
like our mothers and grandmothers 
baked, in an electric oven; in fact, 
anything that can be 
baked at all can be 
baked perfectly in an 
electric oven. There is 
no doubt that electrici-. 
ty is the ideal fuel for 
cooking. 

The electric refrig- 
erator is something 
that will some day be 
quite common upon the 
farm. We farm wom- 
en have longed for this 
for a long time. City 
people little realize 
what a problem we 
have in the summer to 
keep food without ice 
and the electric refrig- 
erator manufactures its 
own ice. These refrig- 
erators have been very 
expensive but the price 
is gradually coming 
within our reach. 
Many frozen desserts 
may be made in these 
too. The many disa- 
greeable features that 
are a part of the old ice box are en- 
tirely done away with in this. 

An electric mangle saves a great 
deal of ironing. Anything that is 
straight such as sheets, table cloths, 
napkins, pillow cases, and towels can 
be run through this with great ease, 
and they are given the same finished 
appearance that they would acquire 
with hand work. Aprons, night- 
gowns, and shirts may also be run 
through this if one cares to give 
them a touch by hand afterwards. 
Undoubtedly, in the future mangles 
will do a great share of our ironing. 

There are many small appliances 
that are a great help and do not cost 
very much. The motor for a sewing 
machine is the greatest help to the 
busy mother with lots of sewing to 
do. It saves work and accomplishes 
the same results in half the time. 
This motor may be used for other 
purposes also. 

A fan is such a comfort in the 
hot months and a radiant heater in 
the cold months. These heaters serve 
many untold purposes—to heat the 
bathroom on a cold night; turned on 
for a few minutes in the morning one 
can dress in comfort in a room in 


which the windows have been open | 


all night. Run it under the car for 
thirty minutes if the engine starts 
hard when it is twenty degrees below 
zero. My husband even used ours 
this winter in the barn to keep the 
water pipes from freezing and burst- 
ing one exceedingly cold day. 
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THE ELECTRIC IRON NOT ONLY SAVES 
STEPS BUT NICER WORK CAN BE DONE W 
AS IT HOLDS A CONSTANT HEAT © 


. elements surround the 


My electric curling iron 
my greatest treasures. - Hoy 
better it is to spend a few 


curlers all day long. 
titles a man to a divorce, in 
it is to see his wife running 
day with her hair wadded w 
a manner. The electric cu 
made so that they hold a coy 
heat and thus there is no dans 
burning the hair. They ar v 
ble for either bobbed or ae 12 
you were not blessed — 
locks. 3 

I have a toaster that we 
us for a wedding gift and 
many delicious golden bro 
of toast it has turned fort 
breakfasts. I also have a gi 
purchased when the _ babie 
tiny. At one time f used t 
get up at two in the morn 
kindle a fire in a wood stor 
water and milk for a ba 
(I admit the baby wasn’t 
trained or I never would 
it.) The electric grill used 
same purpose was placed 


bed and I could then fix 
without even getting up. — 

We also have a battery 
and now can charge both a 
and car batteries in our b 
very little cost. And some 
do them for the neighbors. 

Whenever I am away cg 
days and my husband hae 
house and wash the dishes, he 
assures me on my retur 
next electric appliance he 
be an electric dish washe 
we women ought to go a 

Have you ever stoppe 
of the difference alone just | 
pearance of your home th 
can make? * 
looks so cosy and inviting 2 
lighted with several electr 
perhaps a floor lamp by 
port, a reading lamp upo! 
and a bridge lamp beside 
It is so restful, so pleasing 
Do not turn on the large 
center of the room if yo 
cosy effect. In the bedri 
doir lamp upon the dres 
dressing and a bed lamp hw 
head of the bed is of use e 
These two lights also 
charm of the room. Str 
the kitchen and bathroo 
help both father and mo 

At the present time a 
is upon the market that 


water. This is built so ‘th 


ily insulated. By turning the 
at on for a half an hour in the 
wning the water will stay hot all 
y. In fact it will retain a heat 
thin ten degrees of the original 
nperature throughout the day be- 
ise of its insulation. Think of the 
jvenience of this for dish washing 
ne. 

lectricity has become such an im- 
stant factor upon the farm and es- 
sially in the farm home that the 
astion has ceased to be, “Can we 
ord electricity? It is now, ‘“‘Can 
afford to be without it?’”? Within 
_ past few years we have learned 
t+ if we are to keep up with the 
ies, as well as with our husbands, 
must employ labor saving devices 
every possible way. Times have 
mged since our great grandmoth- 
; day. We must keep ourselves fit, 
the demands are far greater upon 
and by keeping fit we can accom- 
sh far more. Our husbands use 
ny things to help them in their 
tk that their fathers did not have: 
r loaders, milking machines, mo- 
3, trucks, and tractors. We must 
the same. Our husbands want 
‘es who can be comrades, wives of 
om they can be proud; they do not 
at tired, faded out dishrags to live 
h. Our children want mothers 
t have time to listen to their little 
ries, time to play with them a bit 
{ who can chum with them; not 
m-out, cross, impatient mothers. 


{our children? 
nm our grandmother’s day each 
er’s wife had her hired girl. Now 


‘impossible to get that sort of 


p and so we must take the offer of. 


that the gods have laid at our 
and that is electricity. 


y Alfalfa Fails or 
Succeeds 


his major 1925 projects. In the 
tse of the year he visited hundreds 
jields to investigate the causes for 
‘are or success. 


; found that one farmer who ~ 


| reported an unsatisfactory alfal- 
vear had sown sweet clover seed in- 
id of the genuine Grimm seed he 
ght he had purchased. One of 
chief causes of failure was a sour 
Some farmers had put on a little 
but not enough to neutralize the 
| conditions. One such field had 
lived a two-ton lime application 
acre when the soils test had shown 
four tons were necessary. 
4 another field where the plants 
(2 yellow and the stand. was thin 
‘ound that no inoculation was used, 
/none could be seen at the roots of 
plants. One farmer who got a 
' poor “catch” had only sown 8 
jids of seed per acre when the rec- 
hended rate was from 15 to 20 
jids. One who reported that his 
‘lfa didn’t come up had mixed the 
| with barley and sown it with a 
jn drill. Spreiter concluded that 
ad been put in too deep, so it did 
}coOme up on that account. Several 
S were found where the new seed- 
had been injured by not properly 
‘ing the soil at the time of seeding. 
)me cases the growth was injured 
jutting too early. 
immarizing the reasons for suc- 
as given by the hundreds who are 
ing alfalfa pay in that county, 
iter says, “It is best to apply the 
on plowed land and harrow it in- 
le surface soil a few months be- 
\ the alfalfa is seeded. The seed 
Should be well prepared and the 
'Sown on top of the ground and 
Wed with a harrow. On light soil 


> 
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Camel’s friends know and demand 
choice tobaccos 


THERE is not another body of 
smokers in the world like the 
friends of Camel. 
cause Camel is unlike any other 
cigarette. Through experience, 
Camel smokers have learned the 
taste and fragrance of choice to- 
baccos and they’ll have no other. 
They know the mildness and the 
mellowness that only choice to- 
baccos can give and they find 
in Camel those satisfying qual- 
ities the trained taste demands. 


Ree: 


© 1927 


That is be- 


price. 


judge. 


Tobacco enjoyment will take 
on a new meaning for you when 
you become a Camel smoker. 
There’s a reason why Camel 
leads the world: it’s the only 
cigarette in which there is so 
much genuine goodness. 

We cordially invite you to 
compare Camel with any other 
cigarette made, regardless of 
Let your taste be the 


**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


the cultipacker is probably the best 
machine to use for that purpose as 
it will cover and pack the soil well 
around the seed and leave the surface 
in small ridges so it will not blow so 
easily. It is well to top-dress the soil 
with barnyard manure as that will 
give the young plants a quick start. 
Good, scarified Grimm seed gives best 
results. All alfalfa seed should be in- 
oculated with fresh culture before 
sowing. 
Wisconsin 


First Calf Heifers 


HoArbD’s DAIRYMAN:—In your edi- 
torial column you have asked for ex- 
perience with a heifer’s first calves. 
My milking herd averages between 25 
and 30, and of this number seven are 
heifers’ first calves. Of these seven, 


G. A. PETERSON. 


Kingerest Christina Vale is our 
biggest milker and is out of a cow 
who was herself a heifer’s first calf. 
She was the smallest, puniest, pure- 
bred Holstein calf ever born on our 
farm. Now she is our biggest cow. 
Last year, and calving within the 
year, she milked about 13,000 lbs. 
Her -full sister with first calf also 
milked well but I hardly expect her to 
excel the older cow. 


From another dam we have three 
heifers, the first two full sisters and 
the third a half sister. Of the full 
sisters, the older, which was the dam’s 
first calf, is a bigger, stronger cow 
and a heavier producer. The half sis- 
ter is the equal of the sister which 
was the dam’s first calf, both of them 
considerably exceeding production of 
the heifer which was the dam’s second 


calf. Another heifer’s first calf did 
well with her first calf this past sea- 
son. She is developing into a big 
strong cow and we expect her to make 
an excellent record this year. 


As I cannot give direct comparisons 
in the other cases I will not mention 
them further. In general we feel that 
a heifer’s first calf is not only likely 
to be just as good as any which follow 
but is likely to be above the average. 
I mean by this that there are likely 
to be some calves even of exactly the 
same blood which for some reason or 
other develop into inferior animals 
compared with their sisters. It ig 
our experience, however, that the first 
calf will by no means be Aviferior but 
will be the equal of any of the later 
offspring. 


Wolfboro, N. H. R. C. B. 
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OLMSTEAD Safe BOILERS 


Sizes range from 38 to 30 H. P. 


85 years record as the most economical steamer known. Do 
not fail to investigate the superior merits of this boiler, 
economical in fuel consumption, in attention and in space 
required. For steam or hot water for any purpose. Burns 
cobs, stalks, coal, or wood. Built to meet all the require- 
ments of the different state boiler laws. Automatic damper 
regulator, etc. Repairs quickly and easily made by owner. 
Furnished with a complete equipment of fittings and fix- 


tures. Quickly pays for itself. 


May we send you our free conyers catalog 
with valuable information ? 


ONTARIO IRON WORKS, Box 287 - PULASKI, N. Y. 


& 
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KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS! 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 
and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


The Low Cost of 
Railway Service 


Prices of farm products are unsatis- 
factory; but even at present prices, a 
bushel, or a hundred pounds, of almost 
any farm product will buy more freight 
service from western railways than be- 
fore the war. 


The average price of all farm products 
in January, 1927, according to United 
States Government reports, was 37 per 
cent higher than in 1913—the year be- 
fore the war began. Grains averaged 41 
per cent higher; livestock and poultry, 
36 per cent; other farm products, 35 
per cent. 


In the year 1926 the average freight 
rate of western railways was only 35 per 
cent higher than in 1913. 


In other words, the farmer can now 
get, on the average, $1.37 for farm prod- 
ucts which before the war brought him 
$1; and he has to pay western railways 
only $1.35 for freight service that before 
the war cost him $1. 


At wholesale prices, for foods that he 
could buy in 1913 for $1 he must now 
pay $1.50; clothing, $1.67; fuel, $1.80; 
building materials, $1. 70; household 
goods, $1.57. 


These official figures show that the general 
condition of both western agriculture and 
western railways is mainly due to the fact that 
neither the prices received by the farmers nor 
the rates received by the western railways have 
increased as much in proportion as the costs 
of most of the things they must buy. 


The return earned by the railways east of 
the Mississippi river in 1926 averaged 5.64 
per cent on their property investment, while 
that of the roads west of the Mississippi aver- 
aged but 4.45 per cent, and during the last 
six years has averaged only 3.84 per cent. : 


The freight service of western railways costs 
the farmer relatively less than almost any- 
thing else he buys. 


: WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE ON 
a. : PUBLIC RELATIONS 
740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Idaho's Alfalfa Seed Industry 


(Continued from page 439) 


own, but most of the seed is sent 
directly to the warehouse “sealed in 
the dirt”? as it comes from the thresh- 
ing machine. The members are then 
paid on the basis of cleaned seed. 


Qualifications for Growing Grimm 


Seed 


Not every farmer can grow certi- 
fied seed because they are not all 
willing to comply with the regula- 
tions. But just as the Land O’Lakes 
butter organization is demonstrating 
that sweet cream butter can be made, 
just so the Blackfoot co-operative is 
proving that it is possible for farmers 
to produce quality alfalfa seed. C. B. 
Ahlson, Idaho’s state seed commis- 
sioner, gave us the requirements that 
must be met by Grimm fields to qual- 
ify for certification. They are: 

1. Seed used in planting these 
fields must be from pedigreed origin, 
state tagged, and sealed. 

2. Seed must be planted on clean 
land, that is, following sagebrush or 
two years cultivated crops. .In case 
common alfalfa has been grown on 
land, at least four years of other 
crops must have been grown previous 
to sowing Grimm or Cossack. Two 
of these years must have been devot- 
ed to the raising of cultivated crops. 
The land must not be infested with 
any volunteer growth of non-pedi- 
greed alfalfa plants. 

3. The fields of Grimm or Cossack 
alfalfa should be approximately four 
rods from any field of non-pedigreed 
alfalfa and all such other fields on the 
farm must be cut for hay before there 
is any chance of cross fertilization. 

4, The minimum distance between 
pedigreed alfalfa fields on one farm 
and non-pedigreed fields on an ad- 
joining farm must be four rods. If 
both fields are on the line, a four- 
rod strip of the pedigreed field must 
be cut for hay, unless the grower of 
non-pedigreed alfalfa cuts his field 
for hay. 

5. Only one variety of hardy alfal- 
fa may be grown on the farm for 
seed production purposes. That is, a 
grower who is producing Grimm al- 
falfa for certification may not grow 
Cossack, common, or any other va- 
riety of alfalfa for seed. A grower 
may produce Grimm on one farm and 
any other kind on another but spe- 
cial supervision will be given at har- 
vest time. Growers are urged to 
plow up and totally eradicate as soon 
as practical all stands of alfalfa other 
than the pedigreed fields of the one 
variety being grown for seed. 

6. Ditch banks must be free from 
the growth of non-pedigreed alfalfa. 
The alfalfa on the ditch banks must 
be pastured or cut before it blooms, 
thus preventing cross fertilization. 

7. Fields containing dodder or 
other noxious weeds or which contain 
an’ excess of sweet clover may be 
eliminated from certification. 


Three Field Inspections Made 


In addition to these safeguards, at 
least three inspections are made on 
every field. They are: 

1. Seedling inspection. This in- 
spection will be made after the grain 
crop or nurse crop has been removed 
or early in the spring of the next 
year for the purpose of detecting the 
presence of any old alfalfa plants. 

2. Blossom inspection. This in- 
spection is made the following sea- 
son during the period the alfalfa is in 
bloom, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the genuineness of the variety. 

3. Weed inspection. This inspec- 
tion is made for the purpose of 
checking on weeds in the field, prin- 
cipally the noxious weeds and sweet 
clover. This inspection may be made 
annually. 

As most farmers know, Grimm al- 
falfa traces to the stock that Wende- 


April 25, 


lin Grimm developed in Cary 
ty, Minnesota. The question 
times asked, “Can as hardy 
of Grimm be grown unde 
severe climatic conditions of the 
where yields of six and seven 
per acre are not uncomm 
Minnesota, its original hom 
seed setting is so much more m 
and uncertain?” We put t 
question to Professor Graber 
of the opinion that so long 
is no mixing of the commo 
Grimm we can expect as h 
from Grimm plants grown i 
rigated sections of the mo 
states as from those grown i 
sota. He said, ‘‘Hardiness 
seems to be a fixed genetic ¢ 
Common alfalfa seed grow 
field that has stood for 30 
Idaho in the region where 
Grimm alfalfa in that state 
produced has winterkilled 
Wisconsin when Grimm 
same farm in Idaho sown in 
sin adjacent to the field o 
has lived through. We got 
sults with Grimm and com 
grown in Montana and So 
base : 
We Visit Seed Fiel 


The next day we started for 
ling to visit some of the Grimn 
fields, as very little of t 
grown in the immediate vicin 
Blackfoot. We stopped at t 
of A. J. Snyder to find him 
son busy mowing a nice field 
There were few weeds of an 
that field and none of the 
varieties. Such as were pres 
varieties whose seeds could e 
removed by the cleaning 
at the warehouse. Mr. Sny 
dairyman, hog breeder, an 
man as well as an alfalfa 
cialist. He follows the com 
tice of pasturing his 125 
pedigreed Grimm until 2 
10th of June, after whic 
lowed to produce a seed c1 
enough is cut for hay to 
dairy herd as the sheep ar 
the alfalfa straw. Becau 
falfa straw makes such ¢g 
feed, many growers keep 
ewes the year around and 
the young lambs on the a 
ture. Only a light seeding 
one to three pounds per acré 
This seed now all comes 
growers of short pedigre 
Snyder told us that a 
longer sow his own seed 
to get his fields certified i 
foot association because ey 
caution is being taken to 
mixture with common. 

. George Line, vice-pres 
association and the worl 
producer of pedigreed G 
just getting ready to thresh 
drove into his yard. He 
than 400 acres devoted to 
ing of pedigreed seed, ev 
of which is sold through 
erative. Line has been 
the Idaho Farm Bureau Fed: 
number of years and has § 
both the assembly and sen: 
finds time to superintend 
just the same. Before t 
tion was started he market 
without any help. He got $' 
single load of it at Twin F 
This is probably the b 
ever paid for one load of s 
produce from an individua 
told us about the wee 
has just been formed. He 
practically impossible for 
farmer to keep his lan 
noxious weeds when 
persisted in letting theirs 
the progressive farme 


To YOUNG 
FARMERS 


Seeking 
Opportunity 


vestigate our 
‘tractive proposition: 


te to us for details regarding 
‘fertile Genesee County of 
estern New York. We will tell 
1 how good farms may be 
ight or leased on easy terms 

own your own farm imple- 
nts. These farms offer most 
iring prospects for farmers en- 
red in dairying, raising can- 
g crops, alfalfa and timothy 
, Small grain, and sheep and 
fle feeders. 


od roads, nearby markets, rail- 
d facilities, schools and 
ches make these farms most 
irable. Address 


,EO M. ALLEN, Manager 
z Farm Department 


INGSTON COUNTY 


RUST COMPANY 
ge GENESEO, NY. 


STATEMENT OF ° 
irship, Management, Circulation, etc., 
the Act of Heed tena of Aug. 24, 1912 


rd’s ~ Dairyman 


id agro at Fort Atkinson, 


o, a; 
' abun, ee of Jefferson, ss. 
e, a Notary Public in and for the 
county aforesaid, personally ap- 
LD Hoard, Jr., who, having been 
according to law, deposes and says 
js the Ass’t. General Manager of 
‘s Dairyman and that the following 
‘best of his knowledge and belief, a 
iment of the ownership, management, 
e aforesaid publication for the date 
ithe above caption, required by the 
zust 24, 1912, embodied in section 
a aws and Regulations, printed on 
of this form to wit: 
the names and addresses of the pub- 
tor, managing editor, and business 
j are: 


’ W. D. Hoard & Sons Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A. J. Glover, Paul C. Burchard, 
Ben H. Walker 
mc Atkinson, Wis. 
A. J. Glover 


a, Atkinson, Wis. 
agers ne W. Hoard, 
W. D. Hoard, Jr. 
Fort Atkinson, Vis 
= owners are: W. D. Hoard & 
agonal wis ; H. L. Hoard, 
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: more of total amount of bonds, 
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he two gp ogenioad next above, giv- 
the tw the owners, stockholders, 
" y helders, if any, contain not only 
stockholders and security holders as 
upon the books of the company 
Wi cases where the stockholder or se- 
appears upon the books of the 
trustee or in any other fiduciary 
name of the person or corpora- 
se such trustee is acting, is given; 
he said two paragraphs contain 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge 
s to the circumstances and condi- 
ft which stockholders and security 
‘0 do not appear upon the books of 
ly as trustees, hold stock and se- 
capacity other than that of a 
er; and this affiant has no rea- 
that any other person, associa- 
‘poration has any interest direct or 
e said stock, ag an or other se- 
as so stated by 
. HOARD, JR., ape te Gen’l. Mer. 
and subscribed before me this 
April, 1927. 
fe S. R. Jones, Notary Public. 
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EAR 
TAGS 


jtented Rib Point and Double Baer 
bey are superior to others. Coat 
Attached in one operation. 
y are guaranteed. 
FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
tamp Works, Ino. 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Springfield — Sterling area put 
through a weed district making it 
compulsory for every farmer to keep 
such weeds down or have the cost of 
the job added to his tax role. 


Call on “Father of Industry” 


In the course of our journey 
through this land of ripening alfalfa 
fields, we came upon H. K. Wiley who 
is known in Idaho as the father of the 
Grimm alfalfa seed industry of that 
state. Wiley came to Idaho with the 
opening of the first land under the 
Carey Act in 1905. He had been a 
vegetable grower near Rocky Ford, 
Colorado, up until that time, but he 
wanted to try his hand at ‘‘pioneer- 
ing,” so he was one of the first to 
stake his claim on the dusty, sage- 
brush covered prairie a few miles 
from what is now Springfield. 

When Wiley paid a visit to the 
experiment station at Rocky Ford in 
1910 he heard about Grimm alfalfa. 
So well was he impressed that he or- 
dered enough seed to sow 30 acres. 
He harvested his first crop in 1912, 
so it can be seen that this is an in- 
fant industry to say the least. 

Wiley is the present secretary and 
treasurer of the Grimm organization. 
He has seen this association grow 
from an humble beginning of six 
members to the present organization 
that markets more than a million 
pounds of seed a year. The five other 
men who with their families belonged 
to the little pure-bred seed club that 
later grew to a state organization 
were A. J. Snyder, Ralph Davis, 
George Line, Dave Wiltamuth, and 
I. N. Noyer. 


Ladino Clover for Pasture 


Wiley had just finished threshing 
15 acres of Ladino clover seed the day 
we saw him. This clover bids fair 
to become a valuable -pasture-crop-in 
sections where the winters are not 
too severe and where plenty of mois- 
ture can be had. It certainly looked 
pretty on Wiley’s farm but it did not 
fare so well on the state experiment 
station farm at Aberdeen. We walked 
through a pasture field that had car- 
ried 20 sheep to the acre all year but 
it was still in good condition. 

Wiley told us that Carl Irwin of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, had been able to 
pasture just as many dairy cows on 
3% acres of Ladino as he could feed 
on 7 acres of bluegrass and white 
clover, although both fields were irri- 
gated. He said a number of dairy- 
men on the west coast of Washing- 
ton and Oregon are finding it to be 
an ideal pasture crop. Being a lus- 
cious leguminous perennial with a 
good root system it has much to be 
said in its favor, but we doubt that it 
will survive the winters in most of 
the area covered by the two northern 
tiers of states. 


Waukesha County Guernsey 
Sale 


Waukesha County Guernsey breed- 
ers held their annual sale at Wauke- 
sha, Wis., March 24, selling 95 regis- 
tered Guernseys to buyers from seven 
different states for an average price 
of $216. The top price of the sale, 
$1,000, was paid by Harry B. Cox, 
California, for a very good yearling 
son of Meadow Brook’s Danny Duff 
from a 700-lb. dam, consigned by Lar- 
sen’s Fern-Dell Farms. Emmadine 
Farms, New York, took the highest 
priced cow, a high class Glenwood 
consigned by D. L. Williams, for $600. 

Benjamin & Heberlein did the sell- 
ing with Secretary F. E. Fox in the 
box. 

The average for cattle of the dif- 
ferent age classes was as follows: 
Fourteen bulls averaged $203; 13 
heifers under two years old, $135; 9 
two-year-old heifers, $263; 7 three- 
year-old heifers, $246; 52 cows, $227. 
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One of these 
juts your herd 


Use the feed that fits your farm, your herd. That’s 
the way to maximum milk production at lowest pos- 
sible cost. To give you exactly the feed you should 
have, Quaker makes a complete line, and helps you 
determine which you should use. 


Is this it? 


For example: If your cows are getting 
timothy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover 
here’s exactly the feed that fits your 
needs—Quaker Boss Dairy Ration! 


or this? 


If they are receiving low grade al- 
falfa hay, fair clover hay, or real 
choice mixed clover-and-grass hay, the 
feed for them is— Quaker Big ‘‘Q”’ 
Dairy Ration! 


or this? 


If your cows are getting choice 
clover hay, good alfalfa hay, or an ex- 
cellent grade of fine mixed grass-and- 
clover hay, use this great feed— 
Quaker Dairy Ration! (Good for dry 
stock and young growing stock, too.) 


In any case— 


Whatever protein feed you use, you can profit by adopt- 
ing Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed as your carbo- 
hydrate supply. It combines ideally with any of the 
Quaker Dairy Rations. It may be used alone if the 
cows are getting liberal quantities of choice alfalfa. 
It’s excellent for all stock—dry stock, horses, swine, 
sheep, steers. 


All of these feeds contain molasses in 
dried form and are rich in the minerals 
which cows must have to make milk 


See the Quaker Dealer near you. He.has a stock of 
these famous Quaker Feeds—‘‘the feeds in striped 
sacks’ —waiting for you. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker” 
Ful-O-Pep Pig-N-Hog Sugared Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Meal Schumacher Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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Every Day You Need 


KeEsDeNol 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 

No, 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No, 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. iN 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 

mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at all drug stores 


Gils Insects 
| open Air 


The ideal dairy insecti- 
eide. Kills flies. Spray 
OCO in dairy barns, 
milk house and fly 
breeding places. Order 
NOW! 

5 Gallon Can $12.50 
10 Gallon Can $22.50 


OCO CHEMICAL CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
406 East 8th Street 
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VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed’ by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Germ-free Milk 


A somewhat pompous or conse- 


quential gentleman, attending a 
farmers’ institute, alleged that he 
made it his practice to produce 


“germ-free”? milk and those present 
let the statement go unchallenged. 
Probably they did not think it polite 
or worthwhile to take exceptions to 
the statement or did not give it suffi- 
cient attention to recognize its fal- 
lacy; but it was misleading and 
should have been explained, for we 
believe the speaker was alluding to 
raw milk and none of it is germ-free. 
It could be made germ-free only by 
perfect sterilization, and few dairy 
farmers are equipped to so treat raw 
milk. 

The facts of the matter are that 
milk often teems with germs at the 
moment it is drawn from the udder. 
The first stream or two of milk, how- 
ever, contains most of the germs and 
if that milk be not mixed with the 
bulk milk the bacterial count will be 
amazingly lessened. The first milk 
is so discarded in dairies where “‘cer- 
tified” milk is produced and it prob- 
ably would be better for every dairy- 
man who ships milk, takes it to the 
condensing factory or creamery, or 
who has a “‘milk route,’”’ to catch the 
first milk in a separate pail and use it 
for feeding rather than market pur- 
poses. The germs mentioned are not 
necessarily dangerous to man, but 
they lessen the keeping qualities of 
milk and, on general principles, are 
objected to by the milk inspector. As 
David Harum said, “You can’t always 
most generally tell’? and so, each 
municipality may dictate a certain 
standard relative to the number of 
bacteria permissible in milk, on the 


Increase your milk yield--- 
Decrease your feed costs--- 


feed Cottonseed Meal! 


: HOUSANDS of dairymen everywhere are finding it advan- 
tageous to balance their dairy ration with Cottonseed Meal. 


It lowers feed costs. 


It increases the milk yield. 


It main- 


tains the cow in fine health and vigor. Our livestock specialists 
in co-operation with state agricultural colleges have proven this 
by actual tests. Are you feeding Cottonseed Meal to your dairy 
herd? Perhaps you would like to have complete information 


on the subject. Write us...clip the coupon below... we will 
send you these booklets containing many proven rations 
or will answer your particular feeding problems. Start 
using Cottonseed Meal and bank the difference...today! 


FOR PRICES ON COTTONSEED MEAL 
ask your broker or feed dealer 


Sign, Clip and mail coupon toda 


Write A. L. WARD, Director 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT.“H” 


Texas Cotton Seed Crushers Assn. 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., 


Dallas, Texas 


Name___ 
oo Address 
FREE this booklet : 
on dairy feeding City 


[_] Dairy Cattle Feeding, 
[_] Beef Cattle Feeding, 


([] Practical Feeding of Poultry, 
[J Practical Live Stock Feeding, 


State 


[_] Practical Hog Feeding, 
[_] Practical Sheep Feeding, 


principle that multitudes of germs 
indicate dirty conditions and a cer- 
tain degree of danger to patrons on 
that account. There can, we think, 
be no question that a requirement 
of low bacterial content in market 
milk is wise, as it necessitates ex- 
treme care to keep the milk clean 
and the product being so easily con- 
taminated and such a splendid medi- 
um for the growth of germs, it cer- 
tainly cannot be. too carefully han- 
dled, from cow to consumer, to make 
it as safe, palatable, and pure as pos- 
sible. Pasteurization is not, how- 
ever, a good apology for milk made 
under unsanitary conditions, nor do 
we like to think that milk must be 
sterilized to “make it safe for de- 
mocracy.”’ 

To make milk as germ-free as pos- 
sible and lessen the necessity or de- 
sirability of pasteurization or ster- 
ilization, we must begin at the foun- 
tainhead—the cow—and put into 
practice every act and principle of 
milk hygiene that is sane and possi- 
ble to the average producer, without 
going to great trouble and expense. : 
As the ordinary market price does 
not pay for the expense of producing 
milk strictly according to the rigor- 
ous and sometimes impractical rules 
of certain inspectors or commissions, 
the farm producer of milk can only 
do his best, in a sensible and practi- 
cal way, to safeguard his product 
from contamination in the stable, 
milk house, cans, and bottles and 
wagons and be careful that the milk 
is drawn from tested, healthy cows 
by healthy, cleanly milkers. That is 
a “big chore,’ at that, and one that 
practically every dairyman accepts as 
necessary and does his utmost to un- 
dertake and accomplish in an honest 
and efficient way; but he cannot pro- 
duce “germ-free” milk and should 
not be held accountable when con- 
tamination occurs, as it often does, 
after the milk has left his hands. 


Experience With Sabadilla 


Powder 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In your issue 
of March 25 you have asked for re- 


ports on powdered sabadilla seed as 


a louse powder. I will say that I 
have used sabadilla seed powder, 
flowers of sulphur, and sodium fluo- 
ride in equal parts for lice on horses 
and cattle with good results. The 
boys also used it for fleas on the dog 
and it sure put the finish to the fleas. 
No bad results of any kind resulted. 
We also use sodium fluoride for lice 
on poultry. The first time we used 
it inside the poultry house, the next 
morning my nose was sore. When I 
cleared my throat the sputum con- 
tained some blood. Now we always 
take the chicken outside the door; lay 
it on a box and dust a small amount 
of sodium flouride in the feathers on 
the breast and between the legs, and 
set the bird back on the roost. This 
has been sufficient for all lice on the 
bird. When the lice are bad a good 
clean-up of the house and a dusting 
of the fowls—repeating the same in 
three or four weeks—have always 
done the job for us. 


Ohio. F. J. Hic. 


Hard Milkers 

Last year I had a heifer freshen with her 
first calf. She gave her milk very freely. This 
year when she freshened I could not get any 
milk only by stripping. Before I milked her 
in 10 minutes; now it takes 30 minutes. She 
seems to have little knots inside her teats, 
but they were there last year so I don’t think 
that is the trouble. My neighbor tried tubes 
in the teats but it dried his cow up. I also 
have a cow that comes in heat every eleven 
days. ‘ 
- Turlock, Calif. R. JS -De 


The growths cause the difficulty in 
milking. If they are located in the 
openings of the teats a veterinarian 
can remove them by operation, but 
if they are higher up it would be best 
to let a calf nurse or to dry off the 
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Caked bag and sore teats yield rea 
with Aborno Non-Cake Save: R 
stops soreness, softens tissues. Every 
dairy farmer should keep iton hand | 
fortimeofneed. Send75cfor 9 oz. box, 
prepaid—money back if not satisfied, 

Write for valuable FREE 
Veterinary Booklet 


ABORNOLABORATORY, 14 Jeff Stre 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 
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BORNO 


-Scour Remedy 


and relieves White Scours in Na.- 
ay, by supplying the elements 
2 young animal needs to keep its 
tract working properly so that 
will be successfully resisted and 
bacterial action neutralized. 
) NON-SCOUR is a_ simple, 
aid to Nature which acts 
and effectively preventing scours 
acking well animals and over- 
heir harmful effects upon ailing 
| prevent serious losses it should 
all young calves, pigs and lambs 
. ages of 6 weeks. 
ministered; two or three tablets, 
in water used as a drench. Put 
latine coated cases, each contain- 
ablets, sent prepaid for $1 per 
not satisfied with results, price 
efunded. 
lamb or pig saved by using 
-NON-SCOUR' will pay for 
a good sized herd. Our guarantee 
you, so send for a case today. 


Booklet on Care of Cows 
at Calving Time, free. 


YIRNO LABORATORY 
LANCASTER, WIS, 


\farm losses 
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ur profits increased? 


rour losses from sick, dead and 
tive animals and see what per 
is On your capital invested in 
It’s an eye opener—no other 

could stand such loss. Your 
duction and volume of sales will 
ind will show greater profits if 
e the number of animals kept 
them in prime health, by pro- 
om diseases such as abortion, 
‘ss, retained afterbirth, calf 
3 you will also save feed and 
can be done—you can if you 
you want to farm for profits, 
dur new book about turning 
sinto profits. Not fancy theory, 
acts. We have a few of these 
| ae to be distributed free on 
fashort time. Write for yours 
SENERAL LABORATORIES, 
(DA, Madison, Wis. 
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your horse 


has a cough or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn’s. 
Jse Spohn’s to keep’ your 

rses working full time. 
jt distemper, influenza, 
is, coughs, pink eye, 
#mhal fever and all di- 
43 affecting the nose, 

and lungs. 
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secretion of milk and fit the heifer 
for the butcher. It may be that the 
veterinarian will find it sufficient to 
slit down through the obstructions in 
four different directions with a ster- 
ilized teat bistoury but we cannot de- 
cide as to that without making an 
examination. 

The ovaries are in a diseased con- 
dition and the womb may also be af- 
fected. Home treatment will not 
avail. Isolate the cow and have your 
veterinarian massage the ovaries and 
give such other treatment as he finds 
necessary, but there is no certainty 
of recovery in such a case. 


Sweet Clover Poisoning 

I have been feeding sweet clover hay for 
four years with gratifying results but lost 
a very valuable animal this winter which my 
veterinarian. told me was due to sweet clover 
hay although our state entomologist could 
not find anything wrong with the hay, but 
stated that sweet clover produced a poison 
which changed the composition of the ani- 
mal’s blood so it would not clot and that 
horses or cattle so fed were liable to hem- 
orrhage either internal or external and that 
it was dangerous to feed to either horses or 
cattle for a term of 3 or 4 weeks. Now what 
I want to know does sweet clover hay or pas- 
ture change the composition spoken of by our 
state entomologist? 

Rising Sun, Md. C. A. H. 

As often stated here, old or moldy 
sweet clover hay is dangerous as it 
may cause fatal hemorrhages in the 
tissues. Many cattle have been killed 
in that way. It is also dangerous to 
dehorn or castrate cattle that have 
been living on such hay as they will 
be likely to bleed to death. Green 
sweet clover has not the effect men- 
tioned and sound hay may also be 
safe, but it certainly should not be 
made the exclusive roughage of cat- 
tle that are to be dehorned or cas- 
trated. Transfusion of the blood 
serum of a sound bovine animal has 
proved curable in some cases, but 
prevention is all important. Discard 
moldy or otherwise damaged sweet 
clover hay. Make the sound hay but 
a part of the roughage ration. Apply 
to the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion at Fargo for a bulletin on this 
subject. 


Using a Young Bull 

I would appreciate your advice as to how 
many days’ rest a thirteen months’ old Hol- 
stein bull should have between services, so 
that he may reach maturity in good breeding 
form without his growth or development re- 
tarded. How old do you think a bull should 
be when he is first used for service? 

Barneveld, N. Y. W. T. McR. 


It would be better not to let the 
bull serve before he is 18 months 
old. If you must let him serve now, 
5 cows will be ample and they should 
be bred as soon as possible but not 
over one service a day and per cow. 
After the cows have been bred let the 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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_ Wax Teat Dilators 


hisands of cows are partially or totally reduced in value by 
{ct of minor teat troubles. Prevent this loss 


| Use “‘Purpul’’ Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 


‘hen to Use “Purpul”’ Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 


¢ operating a cow’s teats. When teat is sore on end or inside. 
2rs in teats. After removing small scabs on end of teat. Hard 
ng teats. Never allow a sore teat to heal or gum shut. 


RPUL” MEDICATED WAX TEAT DILATORS are sold by 
gists and dealers catering to dairy interests or mailed direct, 


laid, one dozen 25¢c; five dozen $1.00. 


JRE BROS., Dept. H 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


bull be worked in harness or other- 
wise adequately exercised daily and 
feed him well on oats, bran, and oil 
meal in addition to hay or grass. 


Mastitis 

I have a good grade cow that started to 
give lumpy milk about a year ago. That teat 
cleared up, then another got bad and is now 
all right. Now the third is bad. She has no 
lumps in udder. Will she be apt to get bet- 
ter or worse? I mean should I dispose of 
her? 

Brookston, Ind. LAE SH 

The udder is affected with chronic 
mastitis or garget which is caused by 
germs (streptococci). The disease 
will be likely to persist and eventual- 
ly ruin the udder for normal milk 
production. It would be best to iso- 
late the cow and fit her for the butch- 
er. Cleanse, disinfect, and white- 
wash the stable she has occupied, in- 
cluding the floor and gutter. 


Soil Fertility and Animal 
Health 


(Continued faom page 438) 

duction and breeding require large 
amounts of phosphorus and calcium 
and unless these elements are sup- 
plied in the feed in sufficient quanti- 
ties and in satisfactory form, the ani- 
mal will draw upon its own system 
to meet this heavy drain. In many 
cases this demand becomes so pro- 
nounced that the breeding animal 
can save herself only by aborting the 
young and Nature apparently comes 
to the rescue in this manner. 
nutritional problems reach this stage 
it is only natural to suppose that Na- 
ture’s next step in assuring the sur- 
vival of the individual is in the de- 
velopment of sterility in the breeding 
cow and then even avoid the necessity 
of abortion. Whatever the cause, it 
is a fact that sterility in dairy cows 
is very common in Western Washing- 
ton. 

To overcome these difficulties some 
producers have supplemented their 
feed with compounds like bone meal, 
lime, or rock phosphate in order to 
supply the necessary mineral matter 
and very satisfactory results have 
been .eported. 

Relief from this source, however, 
can, at best, be only temporary be- 
cause it is pretty well established that 
the permanent success of the dairy 
industry in any section must be 
founded on the fact that dairy farm- 
ing has cleared the way for cropping 
systems that justify rotations with 
legumes. Such crop rotations have a 
very beneficial influence on the main- 
tenance of soil fertility and conse- 
quent yields. In other words, the suc- 
cess of the industry is based very 
largely not upon the direct return re- 
ceived from the milk produced but 
upon the fact that the keeping of 
dairy cows makes it possible to es- 
tablish a system of farming that re- 
sults in bigger and more profitable 
crops. 

The findings of the Soils Depart- 
ment indicate that if many of the 
Western Washington dairy farmers 
who are growing and feeding little or 
no legume hay at present would treat 
their soils so that legumes would 
grow better, confidence in the success 
of the crops would be re-established 
and more clover or alfalfa would be 
grown and fed with the’ result that 
many of the present so called nutri- 
tional difficulties would disappear. 
That such crops can be made to grow 
successfully at little expense where 
they are a failure now, has been 
proven. It is true that in many eases 
a field examination may be necessary 
before definite recommendations can 
be made, but it would seem that in 
cases like this where the foundation 
of the whole dairy industry is fre- 
quently involved, such expense and 
effort is justified. 


When | 
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Lye 


An Ideal Disinfectant 


HT Nor, : 


Clean Barns 


Dirt and manure teem with bacteria and 
mold. Remove the dirt and keep the 
floors, stalls, walls and ceiling clean. 
Apply STERILAC to all parts of the in- 
terior to destroy germs and to provide a 
suitable place to 
Mill germs on produce milk of low 
cad teats bacterial count. 


ith Sterilae Clean Cows 


Wash the flanks, ud- 
ders and teats first with water and then 
apply a solution of STERILAC to kill all 
bacteria. This practice is very important 
in the production of milk having a low 
bacterial count It isa reliable procedure 
in the production of wholesome milk. 


Clean Utensils 


As a further precaution keep 
the milk cans, strainer, pails 
and milking machine and sep- 
aratorclean. Rinse these 
utensils with STERI- 
LAC solution before 
putting milk into them. 
After milking scrub 
thoroughly all utensils 
with alkali and hot water and then rinse 
with STERILAC solution, 


Clean Milking Machines 


In case the milking machine is used 
the metal parts should be thoroughly 
cleaned in alkali and hot water and then 
cleansed in a solution of STERILAC. 
The rubber tubing, rubber cups and other 
parts of themilkingma- 
chine which are diffi- 
cult to clean should 
soak in the STERI- 
LAC solution until 
ready to use. It is an 
easy way of keeping 
the machine clean, 


Clean Bottling 


Machine and Bottles 
STERILAC solution is ideal for use in 
bottling machines, After the bottling ma- 
chine is cleaned with alkali and hot water 
let a solution of STERILACrun through 
outlets to destroy germs which may be 
present in the corners and other interior 
parts of the machine. STERILAC solu- 
tion willalso destroy germs inside bottles. 


Sterilac for 
Dairy 
Factories 


Dairymen, butter, 
mypmmee. cheese and ice cream 
= w-~ makers will find 
STERILAC a most satisfactory disinfec- 
tant. It destroys the germs which produce 
off flavors and other forms of spoilage. 
Use STERILAC solution in milk vats, 
separators and anywhere in the factory 
where dairy products are produced. 
STERILAC destroys all kinds of bacteria 
which spoil milk and produce disease. STERI- 
LAC kills germs—it does not spoil milk which 
comes in contact with it. That isa very good 
reason why STERILAC is safe to use to pro- 
duce milk that is safe to serve as human food. 


Ideal to Handle 


STERILAC comes in powder form—willkeep 
its strength. Sunlight doesnot affectit. Special 
introductory offer of enough STERILAC to 
make 60gallonsof the strength used forordinary 
sanitation $1.00. plete directionsenclosed. 


Send a dollar bill today. 
A trial will convince you. 


The Sterilac Compbany 


North Chicago. Illinois 
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veloped the Herd Test that ev- 
ery record should be recognized, 
regardless of whether it met a certain 
arbitrary standard or not. “Let us 
know the truth about every daughter 
of our herd bulls,” remarked one of 
these breeders in an early conference 
and the wisdom of this principle has 
never been questioned. The possi- 
bility of being led astray by the rec- 
ords of a bull’s best daughters when 
he may have many other daughters of 
very ordinary ability seemed a very 
important consideration to these 
leaders. 

Recent DDH CanGnR from the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Dairying pointed 
out the difficulty of selecting herd 
sires that will just maintain produc- 
tion in a good herd, without even 
hoping to increase production. These 
governmental students of cattle 
breeding have long since recognized 
that the most accurate basis for 
studying the transmitting qualities of 
a sire depends upon having every 
daughter’s record available. Support- 
ers of the herd test are optimistic in 
believing that they will have a much 
more accurate record of the get of 
their herd bulls when they can see 
the record of each daughter year af- 
ter year, without a selection that has 
given an opportunity to just a few of 
the best. 


More Cows Under Test 


Notwithstanding the reasonable 
theories underlying the herd test, it 
was generally believed that breeders 
would hesitate about exposing the 
actua) production of every cow in 
their herds. But on the contrary the 
opportunity was welcomed. A dozen, 
a score, then fifty breeders lost no 
time in entering their cattle in the 
herd test. 

Here was a plan for breed improve- 
ment that meant the elimination of 
the poorer cattle rather than the ex- 
ploitation of the best. These men 
realized that the herd test furnished 
proof to neighbors, breeders, and 
prospective buyers that their herds 
were first of all practical dairy propo- 
sitions, and perhaps, second, Ayrshire 
breeding institutions. In some cases 
there was made a long deferred cull- 
ing of the odds and ends that almost 
invariably appear in the best of 
herds. Without exception these 
breeders are now glad that they re- 
moved the beasts that would have re- 
duced their averages; and undoubted- 
ly the breed has gained thereby. 


Who Supports Herd Test? 


The popularity of the herd test is 
well distributed through the various 
groups that are breeding Ayrshires. 
The largest number of entries are 
from the small farmer-breeder de- 
pending upon his cattle for a living. 
This group has enthusiastically re- 
ceived the herd test because it in- 
volves all the economic features of 
the cow testing association with 
which he is familiar, and also puts 
recognized records on his cattle at a 
minimum cost. 

The larger breeding establishments 
are supporting the herd test because 
it helps them materially in their 
breeding problems as well as in the 
selling of cattle. The dam of every 
bull calf is given a record. Since 
every daughter of the bull that may 
be a satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
herd sire is tested as she freshens, 
evidence is quickly accumulated re- 
garding the ability of a sire. In the 
‘first. six months of the herd test sev- 
eral “promising bulls have been 
brought to light, and undoubtedly 
still others will be discovered. Since 
all herd test records are made under 
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Better Methods of Herd Improvement 


(Continued from page 435) 


quite similar conditions, the fairness 
of the comparison of different sires is 
quite apparent. 

Still another group that seems 
quite well satisfied with the herd test 
are the busy men who enjoy the own- 
ership of good cattle, and who must 
systematize their herds and all other 
interests in order to keep up with the 
progress of their own activities. The 
tabulated monthly report of the pro- 
duction of each cow, together with a 
debit or credit for feed consumed, 
furnishes a summary that visualizes 
conditions in the herds that may be 
only rarely observed. 


Criticism of Herd Test 


Of course, there are criticisms of 
the herd test plan. Most frequently 
the question is raised as to what the 
herd test will give that is not secured 
through the cow testing association. 
Undoubtedly there is a more careful 
cheek and a standardization of meth- 
ods in herd test supervision than ob- 
tains in all states doing cow testing 
association work. Furthermore, the 
identity of thousands of pure-bred 
cows that have made records in local 
associations has been lost, while the 
herd test makes each individual cow’s 
record available for the public. It 
would indeed be most fortunate if 
all cow testing association records for 
individual pure-breds might be re- 
corded in some manner. 

Still another criticism is a question- 
ing of the accuracy of supervision. 
With a maximum of twenty cows for 
each supervisor in a day, and only a 
one-day test, the entire system has 
been subjected to a small degree of 
condemnation. Up to date there have 
been no unusually high records to 
support the contention that the sys- 
tem invites fraud. Good averages 
have been secured through consisten- 
cy rather than exceptional producers. 
It is doubtful if it is as easy to prac- 
tice deception that will increase the 
averages of a herd of twenty cows as 
to alter the record of one or two 
cows. With “surprise tests” the pro- 
duction of a herd may be checked at 
any time that it is considered ad- 
visable. As a matter of fact, there 
seems to be more consistency in the 
records of herds than of individual 
cows. But the most important rea- 
son for believing that there will be 
no more fraud with the herd test than 
with any other system of testing is 
the breeder himself. 


Perhaps the most valid criticism of 
the herd test is the fact that it works 
a hardship on the man owning cows 
of proven worth as breeders, some of 
which may be unsound or beyond 
their prime. Perhaps a herd with a 
collection of such rare old breeding 
matrons should not be entered in the 
herd test. The progeny of such cows 
will always be in demand regardless 
of whether the herd is on test or not. 
But for one such cow that should be 
retained there are probably scores 
that are being unprofitably main- 
tained and contributing very little to 
the advancement of the breed. Rath- 
er than attempt to define the cows 
that should be excused when their 
stablemates are in the herd test, the 
present rules permit no exemptions. 

But notwithstanding certain limita- 
tions, the herd test is recognized as 
a plan that should raise the stand- 
ards and also standardize the rank 
and file of the breed. Undoubtedly 
the Advanced Registry will continue 
to focus attention upon the high pro- 
ducing individual that will not re- 
ceive so much glory from the herd 
test. On the other hand, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the herd test 
will measure the value of the breed’s 


Efficient ! 


best and also improve the lower level 
of the breed that should be either 
vealed or revealed.—Address deliv- 
ered before the 55th Annual Meeting 
of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. 


“Tf you do not have sufficient feed, 
reduce the number of cows or pro- 
cure the feed. Remember, no man 
ever cheated a cow without she re- 
taliated with heavy costs.”—HIRAM 
SMITH. 


E. BOULTINGHOUSE & SONS 


AUCTIONEERS. 150 Dairy Cow Sales in 
1926. Leading Dairy Cow Auctioneers in 
America, Write or wire for dates. 
ALEDO, ILLINOIS 


| «JERSEYS 


Ox 


The Jersey “makes good” in 
every state under the greatest 
variety of conditions. She is a 
true friend of the dairyman for 
she sticks to her job and does it 
efficiently. 

Information or assistance in 
locating suitable cattle will be 


gladly furnished without cost 
to you. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 
324 West 23d St. NEW YORK 


eo 
o 
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JERSEY HEIFERS 
University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at 
very poamcnenie prices. U. S. Accredited herd. No 


abort: 
AM BERG FARM, Hillsboro, Wis. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s I 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling So: 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose averag 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He - 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Las 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of bier sore wie Sop! 
the first Jersey cow to make 1000 lbs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


A. F. BLOCK, Owner. 


THE CID’S CLEOPATRA 505797, 
IMP. 10,455 lbs. 5.27 per cent 
milk in 361 days, 


Dam of our herd sire, 
THE CID’S FONTAINE, 


For Catalogs address A. F. BLOCK 


| Read the Other Live Stock Advertisements on Pag 
Advertisements of live stock and of live stock s 
received too late to classify will be found on page 


ta ed SEP Pant beg he color te er 4 
Let) iit cat Te ed aR Mt ved 
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BELSWOOD JERSEY 


TUESDAY, MAY 24 
WAUKESHA 


Your opportunity to buy heavy produc 
of popular blood-lines, size and indi 
Sale. will include a number of good Regis 
Merit cows, some recently fresh ang 

others to freshen soon. 
Several splendidiy bred young bulls: ou 
ister of Merit dams. \ 
A choice lot of bred heifers, well sone in 
good bulls. 
The cattle are right in every way and 
breeding, type and Pree 


Auctioneer—Walter F. Andrews, Beach City, Ohlo. 


El 


fe 


by Xenia’s Sultan and 
Do’s Volunteer. 
quality, type, and producti 
in your herd with an Elm 
bull. Write for sale li 


ELM HILL JERSE 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield 


FOR SALE! _ 
10 BRED HEIFER 


To Freshen in the Fa 


Raleigh Breeding — 
SEND FOR PEDIGREES AND PR 


RAVINE FARM — 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cat 


PRAIRIE VIEW, Lake County, 
Established 1913. 


2, cn eta ale a et Geared 


2 


fn 


Easton F: 


-- AN ACCREDITED HE] 
Of Representative Je: 
Gelden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Princ 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA 


SYBILS and MAJE! 


Bull—dropped March 6, 1926, 
straight and right. Ready for se 
a grandson of Sybil’s Gamboge 
dam. Dam—a granddaughter of ) 
esty. She with C. T. A. record of 

fat. Price $175 F. O. B. Lake 


CEYLON COURT F4 
G. D. Gilbert, Mer., Lake Gener 


JERSEYS F OR Ss. 


®, 


Herd Federal Accredited. : 
H. S. HAGER, - PRAIRIE DU 


Golden Sunset Jerse: 
Young bulls and bull calves ret 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eines 
Gamboge and Fuse Farm breeding. 
1899. Free cir 
THE ENNIS STOCK A AND DAIRY FARM 


When writing advertisers ple 
Hoard’s Dairyman. ~ 


- WISCO 


A few open heifers and heifer 


Waukesha, Wi: 


t, his sire’s dam 909 lbs. fat. 
oduced 775 lbs. fat. 


» 


tas. Wilkins, Sale Mgr. 


UU 
KLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OK 


Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. 


) high grade Guernseys of all ages. 
¢ come and see us. } 
‘uaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


e want you 
‘understand — 


4oma Farms has purchased the 
' Bay Cliffs, Herd, formerly at Bay 
' Mich. We are carrying on the 
breeding operations. 


ing back of the animals we sell 
undamental policy with us. 


| us for low prices on bull calves. 


LOMA FARMS 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
MICHIGAN 


gha County you have an opportunity 
what you want from 250 tuberculin 
ids owned by members of the oldest 
eeders’ association in America. Our 
vice, and prices will suit you. Write 


1A CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
| See'y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


(SHERIDAN’S) 
DU LAC WISCONSIN 


es $100 and up. One serviceable 
od type, color, and size. Dam’s 
'b7.71 D. 677.18 A. A. Also, best 
‘nwood bull of the breed. Dam’s 
44.07 A. A. Sire’s dam 799.61 A. 
\dam 825.90 A. Exceptionally fine 
J, good color, well grown. 


5ALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


veral young bull calves. Dams 
‘cords exceeding 500 Ibs. Prices 
tticulars on request Address 
EDWIN EVANS, 
\)LL-TILDEN FARMS, _ Delavan, Wis. 


HOW BULL FOR $125 

nth-old calf is a fine show pros- 
dam produced 421.7 lbs. fat as 
tling. The, herd is clean. Write 


arther information. 
VEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


‘the other Live Stock ads 
ge 477, so placed because 
were too late to classify. 


? The sale begins at 10:30 A. M. in the sale pavilion, 


For Catalogs or other information, write 


| SOUTHWESTERN WIS. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


Carloads furnished on short notice. 


‘EW FARMS (in Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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Our 3rd Annual Sale! 


IVINGSTON 
- 100 — GUERNSEYS — 100 


“ 50 Registered Guernseys - 50 Grades 
= 


HE GRADES are mostly young cows either fresh or close springers 
ith a few bred for fall freshening. Many have C. T. A. records. 


HE PURE BREDS include, A. R. cows, some fresh, others spring- 
g; a few bred heifers, and a choice lot of open heifers about ready 
breed. These heifers are all from high producing ancestors and 
e wonderfully good foundation females. 


| BULLS. One son of Imp. Clara’s Sequel from an A. R. dam. 
nwood Revelation is a 2 year old whose dam made over 700 lbs. 
One is a 5 year old sire whose dam 
The others are a choice lot, ready for service. 
lese cattle are selected from the best herds in the county. They 
ve good breeding and the right type. 


, WIS., MAY 5 


UUVTTETATSTRATEUL TULL LCL LULL 


PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 


SvuTIUTTIINNALIUUTIUUUUU ALANA 


Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 


te high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 
ND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK'WONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 


Prices reasonable. Satis- 


Lloyd L. Dewey, _MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


6 to 10 Mos. Old 


BULLS frei isn 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


Guernseys For Sale 


We have for sale here in Manitowoc County 
some very good calf club heifers, and ser- 
viceable and younger bulls as well as first 
class cows and heifers. Write us today or 
come direct to Manitowoc and make your se- 
lections. 


MANITOWOC COUNTY GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Geo. S. Gilbertson, Sec., Manitowoc, Wis. 


BULL CALVES 


No. 1—born 5-30-26, light fawn and white, 
C. T. A. dam. 


No. 2—born 6-28-26, fawn and white, dam 553 
Ibs. fat class A 


Typy bull calves at farmers’ prices F. O. B. 
Athens. Herd Federal Accredited and free of 
Abortion. 


HELENDALE FARM, 


BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 lbs. milk, 933.80 Ibs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 


Amherst Jct., Wisconsin. 


Athens, Wisconsin 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 
Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 Ibs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION b 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 


clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 
FOND DU BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


LAC GUERNSEY 
See. 


Geo. O. Hill, ROSENDALE, WIS. 
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_ CALIFORNIA GUERNSEY BULLS 


AT AUCTION —IN WISCONSIN 
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Greatest Transmitting Sire of the Guernsey Breed 


TWENTY (20) HIGH CLASS GUERNSEY BULLS from the largest 

Guernsey Herd in the World, Brant Rancho, Owensmouth (Los An- 

geles) California, will be sold by Charles L. Hill at the Sales Pavil- 
ion, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, April 28th. 


Every bull will be from a cow with an Advanced Register record. These records 
will all be over 500 Ibs. fat, or its equivalent if made by a heifer, and the records will 
run up to 889.5 lbs. fat. Every bull will be guaranteed a breeder. Every bull will 
have an individual certificate from a U. S. Veterinarian showing that the bull is from 
an Accredited Herd (No. 96073.) Practically every bull will be old enough for imme- 
diate service. 


Brant Rancho has the largest herd of registered Guernsey cattle in the world (350). 
More cows are kept on A. R. test than in any other herd (60). And provisions are 
now being made to put every cow on A. R. test, making the herd an Advanced 
Registered Herd. 


Records held by Brant Rancho cows include three world’s records, seven class lead- 
er records and eight California State Championship records. 


1 cow holds the largest record in the West with 934.7 Ibs. fat. 
13 records ave. 771.8 lbs. fat (every record over 700 Ibs. fat) Mature equiv. 865.1 lbs. 
55 records ave. 678.5 Ibs. fat (every record over 600 lbs. fat) Mature equiv. 757.5 lbs. 
117 records ave. 625.9 lbs. fat (every record over 500 Ibs. fat) Mature equiv. 696.6 Ibs. 
141 records ave. 600.6 Ibs. fat (every record over 460 lbs. fat ) Mature equiv. 675.4 lbs. 
170 records ave. 571.6 lbs. fat (every record over 400 Ibs. fat) Mature equiv. 648.6 Ibs. fat. 
201 records ave. 534.8 lbs. fat (only 76 reds (37.8%) class A) Mature equiv. 615.9 lbs. fat. 


One bull to be sold out of former world record heifer in EE and now fourth high- 
est in both EE and AAA with 723.32 lbs. fat in EE and 568.1 Ibs. fat in AAA. Dam 
of another will have finished a record in AAA of over 600 Ibs. fat which when veri- 
fied, will make her one of the top class leaders. (Both daughters of the great Brook- 
mead’s White Face A. R. “Greatest Transmitting Sire of the Guernsey Breed.’ His 
daughters increased the records of their 500-lb. dams to 712 Ibs. fat each, or more 
than the daughters of any other Guernsey sire.) Four bulls will be out of his high 
record daughters and nine will be sired by his sons. Three will be sired by Nelly’s 
King of the Rancho A. R. One of his daughters made 707 lbs. fat at three years old 
and another 889.5 lbs. fat in A and she is the dam of one of the sale bulls. Another 
is out of Little Beauty 2nd A. R. She has made more A. R. records than any other 
Guernsey Cow in the world. 


California Guernsey Bulls are big, strong and healthy. They are out of some of the 
highest producing Guernsey cows in the world. They will renew the vitality of your 
herd and increase your high production. Many mid-western Guernsey breeders have 
desired an opportunity to buy Brant Rancho bulls. Express rates seemed prohibitive. 
This is a chance to buy these good bulls at your own price in your own section after 
you have seen and inspected them yourself. Attend the sale to see these fine animals 


even if you do not need a bull at present. 
(Los Angeles) California 


BRANT RANCHO, Owensmouth, = 
OTTO, the Herdsman = 
iz 
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= D. 0. BRANT, Owner 
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High Grade Dairy Cows 


The Chicago Dairy Cow Exchange is offering at private sale high class dairy cows, 
mostly Guernseys and Holsteins. Most of them are fresh or springers. These cows come 


direct from herds in accredited counties, from accredited herds, or herds that have Passed 


at least one clean test. 
When you are in the market for healthy, profit producing, cows, come to the “Exchange.” 
Write us today for complete information. 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW EXCHANGE 
Reid Murray, Manager, Barn12, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CORIUM . . 
GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd, 
Write for price list of our offerings. 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - + - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 


COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 

PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. Dam Shuttlewick 
Levity 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 yrs. sold for $22,000. Her dam Langwater Levity 
662.15 Fat Class EE, Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
ELLA’S FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 
Ibs. fat. 

We offer several fine bulls by above sires, dams 600 to 744 Ibs. fat; also a 
few young heifers either bred or open. Write for prices, photos and pedigrees. 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 
Homer Rundell Federal Accredited Herd 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc« 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 


A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 


3 


SOLD FOR $22,000.00 


SERVICEABLE BULL — Show Type 


FROM A CLASS LEADER DAM 


I am offering Dairydette’s Cherub of Chippewa for sale. Born Feb. 20, 1926. A growthy 
show prospect good enough to suit anyone. His dam, Dairydette’s Verena of Chippewa 
A. R. 697.87 Ibs. fat in EE is eighth in her elass and first in both E and EE in Wiston- 
sin. His sire, Proud Prince of the Prairie, a son of Cherub’s Prince, was a prigé winner 
at the 1921 and 1923 Dairy Shows. Write today if you are interested in a good herd sire 
prospect. * 


L. P. MARTINY, 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


Saee 


farm. 
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QUALITY GUERNSEYS —AT AUCTION 


Trenton Interstate Fair Grounds — TRENTON, N. J. 


| NATIONAL GUERNSEY SALE 


—S—SSSSSSSSSSSSS== 


MAY 12 — 75 Head 


cow in Class C and GG. 


Coventry - Dunwalke 
Florham - Rockingham 
Carefully 


MAY 13—65 Head ¢£27:f2!y 


from these well known herds with an idea of making 
this sale a permanent event. Federal accredited. 
Negative to the agglutination test for contagious 
abortion. 


famous sire. 


The Herrick-Merryman Sales Co., - - 
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Proven Sires--More and More of Them! 


Two years ago there were 2669 Advanced Register Sires (Guernsey 
bulls with two or more yearly record daughters.) 


In 1925 the number was increased by 226 new bulls, while in 1926 
a new group of 241 proven sires was developed. 


These bulls mean proven production for you. Don’t leap in the dark 
—learn more about Guernseys. Ask for 


“The Story of the Guernsey” 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
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8 Grove St. - PETERBORO, N. H. = 
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Fifth Annual Consignment Sale ! 


1S CAROLINA GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


| Fair Grounds, COLUMBIA, S. C., MAY 3 
: 45 HEAD -- Cows and Heifers _3 Select Young Bulls 


T. B. and Blood Tested for Abortion. 


For catalogue write A. L. James, Darlington, South Carolina. 


Mail bids to A. L. James, Sales Manager, Darlington, S. C. or W. W. 
Fitzpatrick, A. G. C. C. Fieldman, Clemson College, S. C. 
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REGISTERED GUERNSEY HERD 


! Offered At Private Sale ! 
Having decided to sell Oakwood Farms in small tracts, I am offering 


for sale my entire herd of Pure-bred Guernseys which was started in 
1910 with three Foundation Cows purchased from W. W. Marsh of 
Waterloo, Iowa. My herd consists of 45 head of females and 10 males, 
mostly young, and in splendid condition. 

My last two Herd Bulls were sons of Prince Cherub and Eminent of 
Sarnia. If interested in purchase of one or more Guernseys from a clean 
herd, it will pay you to write me for list with full description and prices. 


THE HERD IS ACCREDITED 
L. S. MEYER 


Route 8, 


Springfield, Missouri 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
out of 78 championships have 
- been awarded to cattle from this 
There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
to 900 pounds of.fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


ying records indicate Cherub blood : 
_as the really sure way. Let us ad- | MARSH FARM WATERLOO, IOWA 
«vise you about your next sire. 


of the breed’s choicest specimens—beautiful individuals, large 
producers of proven blood lines. 9 bulls from cows whose type, 
production and breeding justify the admission of their sons to this select company. 50 matrons selected for 
their individuality, breeding and proven production, two with records of over 900 lbs. fat, four class lead- 
ers, many prize winners at large shows. 16 heifers from proven ancestry including the daughter of the first 


Highlands Dispersal 
W. H. Gratwick, Prop. 


JUNE 2—50 Ne Plus Ultra 


Guernseys 


als carrying a large percentage of the blood of this 


For Catalogs of above sales, write 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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An unequalled opportunity 
to secure beautiful individu- 


Sparks, Maryland 


fe 


, 
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TYPE Plus PRODUCTION 
OFFERING 
SHOREWOOD ULTRA CHERUB. Born Au- 
gust, 1926. An excellent individual, almost. 
solid fawn, well grown. Double grandson of 
Ladysmith’s Cherub 30760. _SIRE—Cherub’s 
Royal Leader of Shorewood 74296 whose daugh- 
ters are doing splendidly on test. DAM—Cher- 
ub’s Ultra May Rose of Shorewood 83707 Grand- 
daughter of Ne Plus Ultra A. R. record 11314 
Tbs. milk 581 Ibs. fat Class D. Here is Breed- 
ing and Individuality that will suit the most 
discriminating. Pedigree and price on request. 
Buy Ladysmith Cherub Blood 
SHOREWOOD FARM, 
, 


Crystal Bay, Minn. 


¢, 


MAYOWOOD FARMS 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


Only one left of serviceable age. We are 
offering several calves of Cherub and May 
Rose breeding at very conservative prices. 
Buy your next sire young and save money. 
Price lists and descriptions sent on request. 
oO. C. JENSEN, Supt., Rochester, Minn. 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91632, whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernseye 
in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 
; E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 lbs. of fat. 
list to 


re 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Write for sales 


Deerfield, Illinois. 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 


tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 
Accredited herd. 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


April 25, 1 


First Annual Sale of a 


FIFTY HEAD 

A very select offering from our feder. 
ally accredited herd of 300 head. Cow! 
in milk, fresh and bred, bred heifers| 
heifer calves, bulls and bull calves. | 
Eighty-four of our cows have mad| 
A. R. records that average 603.8 Ibs/ 
fat, 11,671.5 lbs. milk. During 1924— 
1925—1926 we won 601 prizes at Stat 
and National shows ineluding ie} 
Exhibitor at the National Dairy Show 
each year. i 
Prospective buyers may be assured thi} 
is an opportunity to purchase balk| 
bred for both type and production an| 
females worthy a place in any herd. 

Catalogue only on request to 


EMMADINE FARM 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N.Y) 
J.C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


HOLLISTON| 
Be Proud Of - a 
Your Next Sire 


Buy a Holliston Bull 
Prices within your reach, — y 


D. G. TENNEY | 


15 West 4th St., New York, N.Y. | 


Guernsey Heifer 
FOR SALE — 


The very best breeding. Ace! 
ited Herd. Write for informatio 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. | 


ZOsourFro 


PROVINCE LINE FARM| 


grees and prices furnished on application 
Federal Accredited, Certificate No. 115032 


J. W. MILLER, Owner, Box 73, PRINCETON, N. J! 


Bargains in Bull C 


‘A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 == 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BL 


founder, 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. r 
to 800 lbs. fat. 
WAWA 
22 So. 32nd St., 


PENNCREST FAR 


WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 


Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, prono 
by authorities as the best. son, individually, of Nef 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of years } 
have invariably topped the sales of major impor' 

ec 


France, Glenwoods. Greatest g} 


DAIRY FARMS, 


uable acquisitions. Breeders desiring the best th 
in this blood will do well to investigate, as Wi 
offering stock at the right price. Address inquir: 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA} 
BARGAIN BULLS prod 
CLASS LEADERS | 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says in Fe 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 Ibs. mill 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNER A. 
Sold sight unseen as a youngster. 
Write for Sales List §  __ 
BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADEI? 
a 


Watch our Special Opportunities 
real farmers’ bargains. 


[inerals in Water Not 
Utilized by Cows 


ilk cows do not make use of the 
srals contained in drinking water 
aining large quantities of lime 
a trace of phosphorus, according 
ent tests conducted by the Dairy 
artment at the Ohio Experiment 
ion. This is contrary to a belief 
ig dairymen that hard water con- 
ng a large amount of lime is a 
net asset. 


these experiments water which 
distilled to make it as nearly free 
all mineral matter as possible 
substituted for well water of a 
y high lime content without hav- 
ny apparent effect on the utiliza- 
of lime by the cows. Likewise a 
ze from distilled water to well 
¢ furnishing 8 per cent of the 
dime intake was without effect 
the lime retention. 


e rations were low in lime and 
ows were all losing this mineral 
their bodies. Hence it was rea- 
ile to expect that the addition of 
furnished by the hard well water 
| help to overcome the losses. 


3 type of water had no noticeable 
on the utilization of either lime 
qosphorus which is also often 
igin the dairy ration. However, 
horus occurs only in small 
ots in well water generally and 
8 water used in these experi- 
‘only a trace was found. 
ps grown in limestone regions 
lime land contain more lime 
those grown on acid soil, and 
in limestone regions has a larg- 
te content. The lime in plants 
‘ized by dairy cows, that in the 
is not utilized by them.—Week- 
less Bulletin, Ohio Experiment 
n 


he Dehorned Ayrshire 


) take the following from the 
| British Agriculturist, published 
inburgh, Scotland: 


lking the bull by the horns” is a 
ld and suggestive saying, but 
\vidently to apply no longer in 
umous Ayrshire herd. Mr. A. 
mtgomerie, Lessnessock, Ochil- 
,as decided that all calves born 
i herd in future are to be de- 
. at birth. Mr. Montgomerie 
2 has studied the question from 
ints of view, and hence his de- 
ithat “the advantages to be de- 
trom a dehorned animal far 
gh the other.” It is always re- 
tg to find a man giving practi- 
of of having the courage of his 
Mions, and Mr. Montgomerie is 
{this now, whether his convic- 
$i@ wise or otherwise. 
fa the purely utilitarian point 
iv, Mr. Montgomerie’s decision 
yt be questioned. Thg horn of 
shine, as of the “Highlander,” 
loubt a potentially dangerous 
Mient. The remark applies also 
ay other distinctive cattle 
but one cannot help thinking 
there was to be a policy of de- 
s all round, a very great deal 
\icturesqueness of farm animal 
Vuld pass from us. That, how- 
», a purely sentimental consider- 
i bui, coming to the business 
will not be denied that if Ayr- 
“\Shorthorns, Highlanders, and 
tare to come into the show 
tehorned, the conscientious 
‘ill have a worrying time of it. 
the “poll” of the Aberdeen- 
must be carefully scrutinized 
tiating breed character, so the 
often eloquently suggestive of 
daracter and quality when the 
breeds come to be judged. 
ll certainly be interesting to 
ther the new vogue is to be- 
»pular, but there will be some 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


who would prefer that in breeding 
animals, at any rate, nature should be 
spared such revolutionary liberties. 
Horns on cattle may be dangerous, 
but so are the teeth, and the heels 
of the horse. ¥ 


French Canadian Cattle 
Breeders Meet 


At the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the French Canadian Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association held Feb. 22, at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, 150 of the 373 mem- 
bers of the organization were in at- 
tendance. The officers’ reports showed 


an increase of 27% in membership, . 


an increase of over 65% in registra- 
tions (727 animals were registered in 
1926), and an increase of over 45% 
in transfers. Official testing also 
showed a decided increase, too, 4 
bulls and 118 cows being entered in 
the Register of Performance in 1926 
against 98 in 1925. 


The officers elected for 1927 are Dr. 
Gustave Langelier, president; Ernest 
Sylvestre, vice-president; Adrien 
Morin, secretary. 


AYRSHIRES | 


AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 

ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Registered Ayrshire Cows 


We are offering for sale a number of choice 
young cows bred for fall freshening. Several 
are bred to Aldebaran Victor, he a son of that 
great cow, Highland Polly. Others are daugh- 
ters of “Victor’’ bred to a son of Bargenoch 
Gay Cavalier. Priced from $175 up. Herd 
under federal supervision. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., RACINE, WIS. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


? 
* 


, 
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Spring Valley 


AYRSHIRES 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 
A. R. cows. Write us today. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA 


o) 
a 


¢ 
a 
* 


PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd, If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Herd under Federal Supervision. 
SYCAMORE FARMS,  Douylassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Penshurst Ayrshires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION— QUALITY 


Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixth accredited abortion 
free. Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,036 lbs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white. 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 
38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,900 Ibs. 
milk, 440.72 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 lbs. milk, 462 lbs. fat and 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 lbs. milk, 
450 Ibs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


South Farm Ayrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 


Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 


Ayrshires 


—are a plain business proposition. 
“Profit” is always the biggest pos- 
sible return from the least possible 
outlay. That is “AYRSHIRES” in a 
nut shell. 


Let us give you the official figures 
covering Pinehurst Farm Ayrshires. 
They are of value to every one who 
farms to make money. Address 


PINEHURST FARMS, Mr. J.S.Duniop, Pinehurst, N. C. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE AND BERKSHIRE HOG BREEDERS 


Ask Me Another 


What breed of dairy cattle is noted for its heavy 
production of four per cent milk? 


What breed of dairy cattle has no equal in 
beauty ? 


In what breed of dairy cattle can a farmer get 
the most for his money ? 


What is the best and quickest method of im- 


proving a herd of ordinary cattle? 

What Association enjoys furnishing you with 
information about its breed and will assist you 
in locating foundation animals ? 


1st, The Ayrshire. 
2nd, Everybody knows this one. 
3rd, The Ayrshire is the Scotchman’s favorite. 
4th, By the purchase of an Ayrshire bull. 
5th, The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, 
10 Center Street, Brandon, Vermont. 


¢c Answers — 
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BROWN SWISS 


Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. i 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION | 


| tani Swiss Bulls Mark 
; 
i 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
Jem 0-eme- 000 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


or 


% 


Extra Sheets 


— For — 


Hoard’s Dairyman VEST 
POCKET HERD BOOKS 


Keep your book up to date. Price 50 


cents for fifty sheets. 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


% 
o* amo. 


Co 


- HOLSTEINS 


Bd. ILWAUKEE 


fe] SPRING SALE! 
or 60 PUREBREDS 60 


10 Serviceable Bulls—i0 Calves 
40 Springers and Bred Heifers 
Sons and daughters of MHalbach’s 
grand champion bull; Carnation’s 
‘“‘Joe’’ bull; Henderson’s 46 Ib. bull; 
Milwaukee Co. Fa.w’s 1136 lb. herd 
sire and other outstanding animals of 
the breed. Sale Starts at 10 o’Clock 
Catalog on request. 

J. C. SARGENT, Secretary 
308-10 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee 


ST. MARTINS, WIS., APR. 30 
T. M. E.R. & L. from Milw.-- Highway 100 


_ ASSOCIATION. 


ae 


———— 
iris HOLSTEINS 
ERAL TESTED 

BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY ©: 
The county that furnished both Grand Chame- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 
Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments. /&% 
WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- \\ 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested, 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F, T. WILFORD, MGR., 


Hammond, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN 
Bulls - Females 


YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Abortion tested 
and T. B. free. First prize National Dairy 
Show, 36-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Champions. 


F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L. F. Murphy, Mgr., PEEBLES, WIS. 
—<—$—$— 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a 4% interest in some of the best 
oncs to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 


Champion Holstein bull. Ve 
BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, “Wis, 


CC or 


a 


Read the other Live Stock ads 
on page 477, so placed because 


they were too late to classify. 


_.. Pure-breds a specialty. 
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There is Only One “Sir Inka May 2nd” and You Can 
Start Using Him On Your Herd Right Now 


the bull:—a long bodied, 
a May and (THINK OF 
Furthermore, he is ready for 


There is only one Sir Inka May 2nd—and this is 
straight topped, beautifully marked son of Sir Ink 
IT) out,of one of our most noted show cows. 
you to start using at once. 

Owning a son of Sir Inka May will bring considerable attention to your herd, 
but owning this particular son of Sir Inka May out of Tillamook Lola May 
De Kol will give you a herd sire that you can indeed be proud of. 


His dam 
was second prize aged cow at the 1922 Pacific International and is a full sis- 
ter to the National Grand Champion, Tillamook Daisy Butter King De Kol. 
You’d expect outstanding individuality with this combination, and that is just 
what you get in this bull. 
His dam (a 29-pound cow with 895 pounds of butter in a year) has a 25. 
pound 38-year-old daughter. 
His sire is from the Champion butter producing cow of the United States for 
one year, over all breeds and ages. 
He was born May 17, 1926 
Send for a pedigree and picture of Ear Tag 1864, SIR INKA MAY 2nd 


Address all correspondence to 


411B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


_- 
Carnation 
* Milk Farms 


Head Your Herd 
With a “Sir Bess” Bull 


We have for sale a few very good young bulls by Sir 
Bess or from Sir Bess daughters and by Creation. If 
you want breeding, type, and long time production we 


Ormsby 
Fobes are sure one of them will suit you. Write us or come 
to the farms. 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co.) DOUSMAN, WIS. 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Mer. 
A clean herd under State Supervision. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


WE ARE CONSIGNING 4 SPLENDID INDIVIDUALS to the Milwaukee Holstein Breeders’ Cooperative sale 
at S 


T. MARTINS, WISCONSIN, APRIL 30, 1927. 

The 2 bull calves consigned are outstanding individuals bred both for type and production. HOW WOULD 
YOU LIKE THIS BREEDING IN YOUR HERD: Mileo King Jude Homestead—No. 510178—Born Dec. 6, 
1926—out of our Senior Herd Sire: King Canary Homestead Segis No. 297548—whose dam made 1123 Ibs. 
butter and over 30,000 lbs. milk. The dam of this fine calf made 26.30 lbs. butter from 669.9 Ibs. milk. He’s 
‘in the sale at your price. The other bull calf is equally as good. ‘The females are both daughters of King 
Canary Homestead Segis No. 297548—out of outstanding dams. REMEMBER here is an opportunity to buy 
individuals from an abortion free herd. T. B. under Federal supervision. 

WAUWATOSA, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM, E. C. THOMPSON, Farm Mer., 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


als out of good individual record dams. 


THE NORRIS FARM Fully Accredited 
Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Fight dams back of him average 1120 lbs. of butter a year. Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd, Forty cows with yearly records. Federally Accredited. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 
King Pontiac Inka Lunde Korndyke, our senior 


GRAMLING FARMS HOLSTEINS sire is a son of King of the Pontiacs, a double 


grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Bell Farm Chancellor, junior, sire, is a grandson of Bessie Fobes Oak Home- 
stead from a 34 lb. 4-year-old daughter of Carnation King Sylvia. 
These bulls are being bred to our herd of Homestead females. We have sons and daughters of our senior 


sire for sale. The herd is clean. 
GRAMLING BROS. DOUSMAN, WISCONSIN 


Sir 
Bess 


of serviceable age and 
younger. Good individu- 


Mukwonago, Wisconsin 


Sheboygan County 
For Holsteins 


85% of all cattle in county are Holsteins. 
Over 200 fine Federal tested herds to select 
from. Full time field man is at buyers’ ser- 
vice. Write or come if you want good Hol- 
steins, 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N}j 
Arthur V. Jensen, Fieldman, Plymouth, Wis. 


Springers and Fresh Cows 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for prices. 


0. G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 
Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 
Get in touch with 
... RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

s. W... Pierce, Sec’y., Randoiph, Wisconsin. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


Ihave the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar ‘section, — 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Seo’y. Watertown, Wis. 


BULL CALVES $50 
Calves sired by 990-lb. grandson of Iowana Sir 
Ollie and out of daughters of a 1040-lb. Home- 
stead bull. Accredited herd in an area tested 


county. Write. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purckasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 


FERSON, WIS. 


This Great Herd Sire 
Selling ! 


’ 


60 Head — all Ormsbys 


The Echoland herd has produced many famous 
show animals and great producers. With one ex- 
ception, all animals in the herd have been bred 
on the farm. These are descendants of the famous 
show cows shown a few years ago and all are 
by high record Ormsby bulls. Records up to 1017 
pounds and many daughters of record cows. Fe- 
males dre mostly two- and three-year-olds. 


If You Need a Bull or a Few Choice 
Females, Don’t Miss This Sale 


MAY 5 
White Bear, Minn.. 


¢cAt Fair Grounds Pavilion 


= ae 
* 


Born Dec. 7, 192! 


A bull of wonderful size an 
type. By Sir Romeo Mild 
Colantha, twice first at #) 
tional and now headin: 
Carnation herd.  His_ 
Lizzie Pietertje Ormsb: 
lb., 1017-Ib. 83-year-old 
of Sir P. O. M. Here 
sire worthy of consider 


For Descriptive Folder Write 


Melin-Petersen Co., Sales Mgrs. 
306-B Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“<GRAHAMHOLM” 


TO BE COMPLETELY DISPERSED 


- 


It can truthfully be said that this sale contains greater pr 
duction than has ever before been offered at public auct 


See the May 10th issue and sen 
MAY 27-28 


free illustrated folder on this great: 
ROCHESTER 
MINN. MELIN-PETERSEN CO., S 


306-B GORHAM BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 


ONE OF AMERICA’ 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Quality Holsteins 


The kind we breed are the kind you 
need. Over 40,000 to pick from. To be 
convinced come to our headquarters 
and let our fieldman show them to you. 
His service is free. Whether you want 
grades or-pure-breds, single or car- 
load lots, we have them for you. 


JEFFERSON. COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


High Record Cows; Sone ) 
tional Producers; Show A 
Representing the fam 
of this phenomenal fan 


+, 


MILFORD MEADOWS 


Where long-distance records and high test counts 
Our daughters of King Bess Burke Ormsby 
(1164 butter) and Marathon Aaggie (1,250 
butter) are most all bred to 

SIR TRIUNE PANSY (1,317 Ibs.) 

First to freshen in January. You will be 
pleased with this combination of type and pro- 
duction. 
W. W. KINYON, Megr., LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


DICMERE HOLSTEINS 


SHOW TYPE—PRODUCTION 
We have for sale bull calves 4 to 10 weeks old 
sired by Walcowis Ollie Abbekirk, a 968-lb. 
son of that grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. 
They are from 28-lb. to 25-lb. 3-year-old dams. 
$150 to $200 and bargains at that price. The 
herd is federal aceredited. Write if you want 
a bull with type, backed by proven production. we 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


GOVERNOR FOBES 


A son of Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Marathon 
Bess Burke heads my herd. His daughters 
have the right type and are proving excellent 
producers. A few “Governor” sons for sale 
from dams with records up to 30 lbs. in 7 
days and 1,000 Ibs. in a year. The herd is 
federal accredited. Come to the farm to buy 
your next herd sire. 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, 


_K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


ore 


ture. Illustrated fold 
request. ae 


MELIN - PETERSEN CO., Sal 
306-B Gorham Bldg., Minn 


High Grade Holstein 
If in the market for big P. 


these cows will please you. 
tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Po 
P. S. Come and make 


PLYMOUTH, WIS. i 
Registered COWS, HEIFERS 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES 
sales agents in the field all the tim 
take care of all orders in fine shap 
quiries are referred to our entireme! 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
OFFERS FOR SALE at reasonable p 
accredited herd in the United Stat 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MALE C/ 
month to seven months old, from yea 
and sons of General Piebe 323266 H. i 
richest bred sons of the well known K. P. 

descendants have in the past eigh 
less than 553 first prizes. His five - 
have 1,200 Ibs. butter in 265 y 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


kK. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 

Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 

Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
size and production write , 

LAURENS, IOWA. 

\ 


L. E, FERGUSON, 


| Write for Holstein 
Literature and Facts 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS 


— Producers of Cash ! 


Holsteins stand supreme as butterfat producers. 
Holsteins in most instances are leaders in cow 
testing associations, both in individual and herd 
records. Under official test the important records 
for butterfat are all held by Holsteins. Their abil- 


ity to produce butterfat, milk and calves econom- 
ically, make them consistent producers of cash. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


@ HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


¢ Association of America 
Room 601 


20 E. Ohio St. 


Sian tb. butter record. 
) sbys with 607 lbs. 


jiress charges prepaid up to 500 miles. 
\i{TERTHUR FARMS, 
- 


~ 


a 
-ealthy Holsteins 


n re in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
som tested herds write us today. 


.LINOIS HOLSTEIN- Selle eas 


$)earborn, St., HIGAGO, ILL. 


-msby-Homestead Bulls 


ve for sale 2 very good calves born 
.jand Dec. 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
je Posch, our 41-lb. Ormsby sire. They 
om 24- and 25-lb. 4- year-old Homestead 
swith good year records, one a state 
‘cow. Priced to sell. The herd is 
| Write 


{E W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, ILL. 


} You Look Ahead? 


+ @ choice selection of Bull Calves on hand 
}l be ready for service before next winter. 
r| tices NOW represent a handsome profit for 
n) them. The selection is greater. Herd five 
al Ogle County C. T. A. Federal Supervision 

‘od Tested.”” 


IckRiverFarms Boul 
|OUNG BULLS 


“«D TO SELL! I am sold out of ser- 
'e bulls but have some excellent bull 
«2 to 4 months old, priced right. They 
eie type and breeding that will suit you 
je from A. R. dams. Write today. En- 
| pe blood tested for abortion without a 


Delavan, III. 


alo Creek Farm Holsteins 


Ire offering BULL CALVES rich in 

ny breeding from tested dams. These 
om six to eleven months old. Some 

“as low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 

|jrther information. Herd under federal 

 ision. 

y 1AM BROS., 


VARWOOD FARM 
-HOLSTEINS 


we nothing for sale at present but will 
ny have bul calves from A. R. and C. T. 
as, sired by a 1,000-lb. grandson of S. P. 
1 37th. Farmers’ prices. 


i LANDORF, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


U i i BORN SEPT. 23, ’26 


a 24-Ib. two-year-old with 460 lbs. of 
kHe is sired by a good proven bull. He is 


Arlington Heights, II. 


_ 


‘at white and a real individual. Send 
digree and price. 

| ELLWOOD & NELSON 

ALB ILLINOIS 
=r 


Ilyde Park Farm 


is now located at 
s Park : Illinois 


d 

Tr rp fully accredited herd of high-producing 

Sjed Holsteins is headed by a splendid son of 

: «from a 35 Ib. dam. We sell our Bull Calves 
réonable prices to local dairymen. 


JOHN A. CARROLL, Owner 
o Address all communications to 
'PARK FARM - WORTH, ILL. 


uy that herd bull from a 
tard’s Dairyman advertiser. 
‘v1 be better satisfied. 


NR SALE-- A Line Bred “King 
of the Ormsby” CALF 


: A grandson of Bess Johanna Ormsby out of a cow with 
Dam: A daughter of King of the 
butter and 15,105 lbs. milk in 305d. at 
jiyears. Second dam has a 750-lb. 305d. record. 


WINTERTHUR, DEL. 


CHICAGO 


PRICE $225. 
BULL 3116 
Born JuLy 31, 1926 


A Son of This Grand 
Champion For Sale ! 


MINNEHAHA SIR PIETERTJE 


ORMSBY 
Grand Champion at the Minnesota 
State Fair, 1926. He is a son of the 


famous Grand Champion, Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes 14th. 


We have a splendid son of “*Minne- 
haha,” born July 24, 1926. He is 
marked about half and half. His 
dam made 15.44 Ibs. in 7 days as a 
junior 2-yr.-old. Her sire is a son of 
“37th” and a full brother to Wis. 
Pride 2d, 3d and 4th. 


PRICE $175 


Buy them young and save money! 


FEMCO FARMS 


Box 336-B, BRECKENRIDGE, MINN. 
SEE eT 


FOR QUICK SALE — A Nice Straight 
Serviceable Son of Man 0’ War 
—‘That Son of 37th” 


Dam—Large, straight show cow with a good 

square udder—1,000 Ibs. 365 days, 30 Ibs. 7 

days. Royally bred—no blanks in pedigree. 

Picture and pedigree on request. Price $400. 
EMPIRE STOCK FARM, 

Wm. Schmidt’s Sons, ST. PETER, MINN. 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 lbs. in 305 days at 25 months. 


The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 


choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, Northfield, Minn. 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
1,000 Ib. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Get our prices. 


C. L. SPAULDING. MGR., Warren, Minn. 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
TION No. 346641, the Show son of 
Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a won- 


derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- 


by’s. What more could be desired? 
Born December 21st; about half white. 
For information write 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 


BULL CALF born Jan. 9, 1927, very good 
type. Sire’s dam, 1,016 lbs. butter in year, 
dam’s record 637 lbs. Accred. herd. Price $85. 
B. A. NORRIS, ANOKA, MINN. 


of Spring 
in price. 


you want? 
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Highball for Michigan ! 


Get in ahead of the Rush—the rush of spring work and the rush 
Buyers. 
Our 15 County 
They quote you on What you want; 
free of charge whether You buy or not! 


Good PUREBREDS plentiful and reasonable 
Sales Managers are waiting for you. 
they show you the purebreds 
What shall I tell ’em 


J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box {018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


= - eat —- See 


SERRADELLA E ARM Gher 


SERRADELLA KING ECHO 

Born December 21, 1925 
Sire—Eco-Sylv King Walker. 
daughters. 

above 25 lbs. and state 30-day record. 
Dam—Serradella Kornary. Butter 7 
milk 884.7, jr. 2-year-old. Straight top, 
more black. Price moderate. 


SERRADELLA FARM (Federal Accredited Herd) 


Sire of 8 A. R. O. 
Four junior 2-year-olds above 20 Ibs., one 


days 
well built, 


Oscoda, Michigan 


19.43, 


a | 


gm. SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


an excellent 


us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — 


PABST PERSISTENCY is 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 
individual 
and daughters born to date are good ones. 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. 


FARMERS’ PRICES 
a son of King Segis Aleartra 
2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
and every one of his 20 sons 
We offer bull 


Write 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


HEALTHY HOLSTEINS 


In the development of a herd of pure-bred animals, nothing can be more important than 
health. Many breeders, overlooking this fact, have spent years of time and effort build- 
ing herds and later have found them badly diseased. 

Michigan State Herds have been tested regularly for tuberculosis for years. 

The last test included 1708 animals and only three animals were found slightly infected 


— in two of the herds. 


Dependable producing Holsteins since 1889 
“THE MICHIGAN STATE HERDS” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


AMBASSADOR FOBES -- Our Sr. Sire 


== is a proven sire with the very best type and 
S| 


BG reeding. He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 
that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes 6th, 
‘two of the best daughters of 387th were his 
full sisters. 

We have for sale young sons of Ambassa- 
dor Fobes from 7 day and year record dams 
with good type and breeding. 


WRITE US OR COME TO THE FARM 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. 


FARMS, 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 


OUR UA ONL a HERD SIRE 


has the best of type and productive breeding and 
already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 
He is by King Ona and from Clover Farm Mer- 
cena Segis, a granddaughter of King Segis that 
has 4 records over 30 Ibs. and 950 lbs. butter in a 
year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 


eee ee i te | 
LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM - 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 


Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


eee YN DO RG TST 


MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Onsen GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


est dams, 
1000-lb. breeding. 


butter in 305 days. 


A. J. LASHBROOK 


DAM—Lashbrook Bess Ormsby, 


You will like this bull. 


$250 — Dean Segis Bess Ormsby — $250 


BORN AUGUST 26, 1926 
We offer this week, a nice straight typy bull calf, eight of whose fifteen near- 
average 1070 Ibs. 
SIRE—Dean Colantha Segis Ormsby, a 


butter for their 305-day or yearly records. 


richly bred Ormsby show bull of 
with a junior two year old record of 552 Ibs. 


Send for pedigree and photo. 
Northfield, Minnesota 


STEELE COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS 


are noted for their size, type and production. 
Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. 
GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 


OWATONNA, MINN. 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis-. 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club ¢%ivés, 
best of breeding,choice grade cows =mi heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC, 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


a 
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Wonderful’New Methaa 


Milks Cows Like Nol Othem Machine 
Wea Milked Cows Hefore 


T LAST something new has happened in the history of machine making pure breds are using the SURGE. They tell us t , 
milking! making wonderful records—and the udders have never bee 
in better condition by the most careful hand milking. 


For 15 years milking machine makers have been bringing out new 


models—telling of the grand improvements they have made—BUT Dairymen producing for city milk trade who couldn’t 
when all was said and done, it proved to be mostly talk, which didn’t clean milk with old type machines are earning premiums for | 
mean a thing to the farmer. teria count—and spend no more time washing the SURG 


; dt nd washing milk pails. 
Now—the Pine Tree Milking Machine Company has brought out Bey Wee to ee . y 


something really new. The SURGE is sweeping everything before it. It is the g 


i has h d in the dairy industry f y yea 
The wonderful SURGE Milker has changed all old ideas of what a thing that has happened 1n the Gly a 


milking machine ought to accomplish. You cannot judge this ma- Send the coupon below for details of our surprising offer tha 
chine by anything you ever knew of milking machines in the past. you a chance to prove out these things for yourself befo 
Breeders who used to be afraid to put a machine on their record obligate yourself to buy a thing. 


with it. Only these four simple pieces of rubber to wash. 


Think of that! You men who have tried so hard to keep 
phers old ‘Long Tube’ milkers clean—and couldn’t get by 
No long tubes. No claws. No places for milk to lodge and 


breed bacteria. Milk travels only 4 inches from teat to pail. 
Another thing! You take the machine all apart for washing in 20 
seconds. No tools needed. And you put it all together ready for 
use in half a minute. If you have ever handled a milk- 
ing machine, you know what this means. The one 
old objection to milking machines is wiped 


off theslate. Anymancanmakea grade 
of milk equal to Certified stand- 
ards with the Surge. 


Actual Size 
Surge Inflation 
Protected by U.S. 

Letters Patent 
No. 1,397,840 


aR Mail | 
Coupon for FREI 
Why Do we cat Demonstration OFFER 


66 99D You’ve been readin isi ab 
g here the most surprising statements you have ever read abe 
It the SURGE ° milking machine. But you will never believe them as we believe them until you see 


You will know at once when you see it work. That surging wonder milker working in your own barn, on your own cows. That’s why we ar 
action— hack ae forth, gets the milk ue ier eB! at to offer you a chance to have a FREE demonstration without obligating yourself 
Ores COWS LOA WOU evel ie CON eee eee anything. We want you to see the Surge Milker milk out a cow that you are 

machine, milk out DRY with this wonder milker. It sucks ‘ j ; : 

from the front, just like a calf. It gets the strippings as no bet can’t be milked by machine. We want you to take the machine apart am 
machine ever got them. For two years it has been milking a it, yourself. Just to see how quick and easy 

herd of freak cows that we got together to put this machine it’s done. 


to the most difficult test that any milker ever had to meet. 


Easy Terr 


Once you see these things for yourself, we don’t 


SS ee ae have to spend any time trying to “Sell” you an Any, man. whe eo 

b outfit. You'll never let us take it out of your | deai to pay for it on very easy terms, We 
Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. pepe. 99-54 4 barn. But we’re taking the chance of that—not 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. ; you. Our FREE demonstration offer leaves you | You'll be surprised how little it will amoum 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your special } open to do exactly what you want todo. It is celibete: le coupon ane ae now, 17 


offer on the Pine Tree Surge Milker. tion we have ready to make you. Mail 


at once. 


the most surprising offer ever made in milking the coup 


machine history. Send today for full details. 


PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. 


2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 98°54 Chicago, Ill. 4 + 


imilk....... cows. 


What power will you use? []Gas [] Electricity 


523 Willow Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 750 N. Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minfs — 

‘ 1518 First Ave. So., Seattic, Wash. 2445 Prince Street, Berkeley. Cal. H 
WACGIESS 7 RED 222 E, 11th Street, Kansag City, Mo. 620 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. org 
— 
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You will appreciate this 
new De Laval feature 


eo Turnable 
. Supply Can 


Separator users who 
have seen and tried the 
new 1927 De Lavals are 
pleased with the turnable 
supply can — it is so 
handy and conven- 
ient. The supply can 
may be turned so that 
tinware and bowl can 
be put in place or re- - 
moved, even though 
the supply can 
is filled with 
milk. This is 
just one of a number of new features on the 1927 Series 
De Laval Separators, which are everywhere being praised as 
the best separators ever made. Other features are: 


2. Easier Turning: For three years the De Laval ex- 
perimental and engineering departments have been conduct- 
| ing extensive tests to develop still easier turning separators. 
The results of these tests are embodied in this new series, 
which both start and turn easier than any other machines. 


You can’t afford to use any _ 

: : ened: . other separator, because — 

3. O11 Window: The new oil window enables you to the se Ss Lavals skim 

see at all times the level and condition of the oil. It shows at cleaner, are easier to han- — 

a glance whether or not the separator is being properly oiled. dle and operate, are more 7a@ 
convenient, and soon pay 

for themselves. Trade in — 


4. Floating Bowl: All new De Lavals have the won- your old separator as par- 
tial payment. Sold on easy , 


derful “floating bowl,” now used in De Laval Separators with 4 

3 5 : terms. See your De Laval — 
such splendid results. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly Agent or write nearest De 
without vibration, with the least power and wear, skims Laval office for full infor- 
cleaner and delivers a richer, smoother cream. mation. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO SAN FRANCISC 


\ 
\ 


aes Bee Seas esi. ore 


atered at Fort Atkinson, 
is., as second class matter. 
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HE Turner Centre System, one 
of the largest distributors of 

_ milk and ice cream in New 
ngland, is a most interesting adven- 
ire of farmers in the co-operative 
‘ynership and management of their 
‘isiness. 
| Dairy authorities cite Turner Cen- 
‘e as a model dairy institution. In 
‘ants and equipment there is little 
| be desired. Buildings, machinery, 
orses, wagons are of the best and 
‘e kept in first-class condition. 
Co-operative enthusiasts hold up 
amner Centre as a brilliant example 
| what farmers can do in co-opera- 
‘’m with each other and with busi- 
4ss men. But both dairy experts 
id co-operative partisans got a jolt 
jaen a permanent break threatened 
‘st summer between the Turner 
antre System and the New England 
jik Producers’ Association—NEM- 
/A for short—the leading dairy pro- 
icers’ sales agency in New England. 
then the basis of the trouble was 
‘scovered to lie in one ugly word— 
jismanagement—people who did not 
ow the facts jumped to the con- 
usion that the farmer 
imners were responsible 
wr this condition of af- 
drs. That is not true, 
‘you shall see. Pardon 
little history. 
‘Some five years ago 
|e bright idea occurred 
| men interested in 
jurner Centre that it 
‘ould be a fine thing if 
ve farmer patrons of 
‘e company should 
adually buy it and in 
‘me own it outright and 
+ responsible for the 
mduct of its business. 
here was no “nigger in 
|@ woodpile,” no inten- 
om to sell the farmers 
‘gold brick or to unload 
‘them a good proper- 
| for more than it was 
orth. It was a straight, 
ro-sided business prop- 
jition. An issue of “co- 
perative common 
ock” was arranged 
hich patrons were to 
ly over a period of five 
jars, at the end of 
hich time they would 
the bona fide owners 


‘Moothly, the old man- 
sement, which had 
allt Turner Centre 
om the ground up into 
2 property that it 
a and still is, agreed 
remain in charge until - 
e farmer buyers had 
ade the last payment 
. their co-operative 
‘mmon stock. 

It happened that there- 
| lay the weak point of 
is otherwise sound and 


Semi-monthly 


Three Years $1.00 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., MAY 10, 1927 


GEORGE M. ROMMEL, NEW YORK 


The promoters overlooked the fact 
that managers and boards of di- 
rectors are not infallible, but just as 
human as other folks and sometimes 
inclined to make mistakes, as other 
people do. 

Farmer ownership did not become 
an actual fact until February 1, 1926, 
and long before that the damage had 
been done. The company had for 
years been increasing its ice cream 
and city milk business, and the fu- 
ture looked so promising that quite 
an ambitious expansion program was 
adopted. It did not pan out in real 
good paydirt; very like overexpan- 
sion elsewhere. Then, with plants in 
Boston, Providence, and other New 
England cities, the directors contin- 
ued to keep the working headquar- 
ters of the business in the little town 
of Auburn, Maine, where they had 
always been. And Auburn is some 
200 odd miles from Boston where a 
large part of the company’s products 
are sold. Boston competitors gave 
Turner Centre one trimming after 


ey 


eehn- 


Xe wos, / 
a7 SAS 7 | 


eI Vint 


another under this handicap, but the 
habits of a Maine man are hard to 
change, and Turner Centre stuck to 
Auburn. 

While there were other things that 
showed more sot-in-the-wayness than 
good business judgment in manage- 
ment, the financial policy amazes one 
who knows something of the tenacity 
with which a New Englander cleaves 
to a dollar. In 1924 the company 
paid out of earnings dividends to the 
amount of $118,042.89, and added 
$59,954.88 to its surplus—not much 
profit on more than six million dol- 
lars’ worth of business but still a 
profit. The surplus then stood at 
$264,131.23 on December 31, 1924. 
In 1925 only $18,047.45 was availa- 
ble as surplus at the end of the year, 
and the surplus fund had been de- 
pleted until it stood at $207,399.20 on 
December 31, 1925, including the 
item just mentioned. No dividend 
had been earned, but the directors 
paid one anyway—$112,660.98—out 
of the surplus, leaving that some- 
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what bruised and battered item of 
the treasury at $94,738.22. 

When the farmer patrons became 
full owners on February 1, 1926, the 
first thing they had to face was the 
treasurer’s report. In power at last, 
they elected their own board of di- 
rectors who appointed a new general 
manager, Weston B. Haskell, who 
had grown up in the Turner Centre 
System. 

Haskell’s first move was to arrange 
to spend five days a week at the 
Charleston plant in Boston, thus, in 
effect, moving his headquarters to 
the Hub, and before he got through 
with the reorganization there was a 
new manager at every Turner Cen- 
tre plant but one. 

Then, on top of other troubles, 
1926 was a poor ice cream year in 
Turner Centre territory, and the new 
management faced the problem of 
keeping going with a deficit. This 
brought on their clash with the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association. 
NEMPA includes in its membership 
most of the farmers who produce 
milk for the Boston market, and 
about 80 per cent of 
Boston’s milk comes 
from their farms. The 
association publishes the 
price for milk in ad- 
vance, as such organiza- 
tions do elsewhere, and 
the dealers who get their 
supplies from NEMPA 
producers pay the 
“known” NEMPA price, 
Turner Centre among 
them. 

Faced with a critical 
financial situation, the 
Turner Centre directors 
could not see that pass- 
ing dividends would meet 
the emergency. There 
was not likely to be 
enough earned to pro- 
vide for dividends and 
there was even grave 
danger thatexpenses 
would exceed receipts. 
So the directors took the 
bull by the horns ana 
announced that, begin- 
ning with August, they 
would not pay the NEM- 
PA prices for milk, but 
would do as well as they 
could by their producers, 
hoping, if business was 
good, to make up the 
difference later on, per- 
haps paying better than 
the NEMPA scale in 
time. 

That set off the fire- 
works. If one big deal- 
er (and Turner Centre is 
a dealer, for all it is 
farmer-owned) 
to abide by the NEMPA 
scale, the entire” struc- 
ture whi the New 
England dairymen had 
so laboriously built up 


(Continued on page 534) 


refused, 
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THE FARM HOME FOR LIVIN 


MINNESOTA 


HE farm home is not only the 
home of the farmer and his 
family but it is the factory for 

his farm business where he trans- 
forms his hay, grains, etc., into more 
easily marketed products such as 
pork, beef, milk, butter, and eggs. 
Under pioneer conditions the farm- 
er usually gave the major portion of 
his time and effort to clearing and 
developing his fields so as to enlarge 
his business. 
too little attention to the arrange- 
ment of his farmstead and the loca- 
tion and planning of his farm build- 
ings. In order that the farm home 
may be developed into a convenient 
and attractive place it is necessary 
that the farmstead as a whole be 
given careful consideration so that 
there will be suitable space for build- 
ings which may not be erected until 
some years later. Figure 3 shows a 
farm home with modern buildings 


and up to date equipment... It is a 
real home. 
Although the farmhouse is_ the 


most important building it has been 
developed very slowly. In its simple 
form it is a rectangular building in 
one end of which is the kitchen, the 
middle serves as a living and dining 
room, while the other end serves as a 
bedroom. As a house may be planned 
only once by each generation, there 
is not very much information passed 
on from one generation to the next. 
It is perhaps due in part to the in- 
fluence of the automobile which 
broadens the view of farm people 
that more conveniences are now con- 
sidered necessities which were a few 
years ago thought of as luxuries. 
The farmhouse of the successful 
farmer is now easily made modern 
with its water supply operated by 
windmill, gas engine, or electric mo- 
tor, its septic tank, its heating plant 
in the basement, and its lighting 
plant which does so much to make 
living conditions satisfactory. With 
the modern conveniences to be in- 
stalled in the house, the structure is 
more complicated and requires that 
more care be given to its planning in 
order that economy and convenience 
will be secured. Figure 2 shows a 
farmhouse that is a source of great 
satisfaction to the owner. It adds 
to the value of all the farm property 
in the community. 

A house has so many different 
points to be considered in making it 
suitable for each family and the par- 
ticular site which it is to occupy that 
numberless plans of farmhouses have 
been prepared and are now available. 
Some are especially suitable to face 
east, some will face north, etc. No 
one plan will be suitable everywhere. 
In order that a satisfactory home 
may be developed it is necessary that 


In many cases he gave _ - 
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careful thought be given to the re- 
quirements and a house plan selected 
that will most .nearly meet the re- 
quirements. It is often said that 
each time one builds he will build dif- 
ferently. This is very true as the 


| BED ROOM 
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and bathroom at the rear and a large 
combined living and dining room and 
a bedroom at the front. If the house 
is built complete as shown it makes a 
splendid farm home. The kitchen is 
large enough to permit of the opera- 


[aca ite 
sara feeperrenere rl 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


—Courtesy University of Minnesota 


FIG. I—PLAN OF A ONE AND ONE-HALF STORY FARMHOUSE 


conditions will have changed in the 
meantime and necessitate different 
arrangements. 

The farmhouse should be given the 
most important part of the farm- 
stead. It is desirable that it be high 
enough so that there can be drainage 
from the basement. The grove and 
plantings should serve as a frame or 
background with the house as the 
important feature of the picture. 

._ A farmhouse may not be erected 
all at one time. In Figure 1 is shown 
a plan of a house of which a part 
only may be built. It may be built 
to include the kitchen and stairway 
at the réar anda living room and 
small bedroom at the front. This 
same house may be enlarged or built 
so as to include the kitchen, stairs, 


en 
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FIG. 2-A MODERN FARMHOUSE 


tions that are necessary. In addition 
there is a convenient basement which 
is reached through a grade door. This 
permits of going directly to the base- 
ment from outside without climbing 
to the level of the first floor. 

The stairs to the second floor go 
up from the hall and land near the 
middle of the house where the three 
bedrooms are easily reached. The 
bathroom and first floor bedroom are 
very comfortable and convenient. 
They save many trips up and down 


stairs if there are small children in 


the family. 
The dining room is planned so that 


with the house facing south or east’ 


the morning sun will light up this 
part of the house. 
The front door of the farmhouse 


‘made plans. 


is one of the problems that has 
been improved to suit changing 
ditions. It is important that i 


an auto. This means that the olc 
habit of driving a team back near the 
barn to hitch it must be overe 


leave their car and enter throug 
front door instead of oe 
kitchen door. 

Although ‘the basement 
shown it is made up with ma 
walls and convenient grade doo te 
is easily reached and will be u; 
great deal more than were tl 
time cellars. The basement s 
the location for the heati 
lighting plants as well as a si 
space for fuel, fruit, and veg 
In many cases the laundry room 
cated in the basement. It al 
as a cool working space in 
and a warm place in which 
in winter. 

The farm home is more than 
house in an attractive farmstea 
may be more helpful to consic 
the finer farm homes are t 
of planning and working of 
family for a suitable home. | 
tails of arrangement are or 
items in the carrying out of ft 
for a satisfactory home. T 
viewpoint should be kept 
even while working on the 
arrangement, utility, and bea’ 
should, however, serve as an in 
to make one give more consi 
to the far reaching effect of 
that maybe secured by 


The modern flat and duples 
city have many features that 
to the young people of this 
tion who are frequently « 
their location and occupation: 
is very doubtful if the next 
tion growing up under thes 
of home keeping will show tl 
acteristics that have made t 
home-making pioneers of A 
highly respected and loved. : 


ply the food and shelter that 
necessary in a new countr 
member of the family had s 
in the daily routine of the h 
and early learned to do tho 
with regularity and faithfulne 
training is not now a part of 
boy’s or girl’s early experi 
there is grave doubt as to tk 
success of a young perso 
such training. The farm ho 
requires the attention of all 
ily in its operation and thus 
the training that has so well 
(Continued on page 642) 
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The Dairy Farm On Parade 


Convenience, Beauty, Contentment 
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HOW GOOD DAIRY BARNS ARE BUI 


N order to be in a position to select 
the type of building construction, 
materials, labor, and feed saving 

devices best suited to his needs and 
pocketbook, the prospective builder 
should get all the suggestions and 
help available on the subject and 
study them carefully. Bulletins from 
agricultural experiment stations, and 
literature from companies manufac; 
turing stable equipment, ventilating 
systems, etc., should be secured. 

Of course, one of the first things 
to consider is the floor plan in order 
to determine the size of building that 
will be required to house the herd. It 
is folly to attempt building without a 
definite plan showing the layout and 
size of stalls, pens, feed rooms, walks, 
and alleys so the barn will not be too 
large or too small, but just right. 
Without an accurate plan, supporting 
posts, doors, silos, etc., cannot be lo- 
cated correctly and trouble will devel- 
op later when completing the stable. 

Doors must be properly located so 
that they will come: at the correct 
place for silos, walks, and milk 
house. Too often it is found that 
doors have been located in the wrong 
place and have to be moved simply be- 
cause enough consideration was not 
given to the plan before starting the 
work, 

The Foundation 


A good barn must have a substan- 
tial foundation; if it is skimped and 
carelessly put in, the walls will set- 
tle and crack. Usually two to two and 
a half feet is sufficiently deep. It is 
not necessary to carry it below frost 
line, but it should never be placed 
upon loose or refilled ground. The 
usual practice is to figure that earth 
or clay in natural 
beds will safely 
sustain from three 
to four tons per 
square foot with- 
out settling. In 
view of this a 
footing for a post 
carrying six to eight tons should be 
twenty-four inches square and at least 
twelve inches deep. It is sometimes 
necessary to make them deeper in or- 
der to get down to good bearing soil, 
Footings for foundation walls are or- 
dinarily from twenty to twenty-four 
inches in width and ten to twelve 
inches deep. 

Concrete and stone are the two 
common materials used for founda- 
tions below ground. A good mixture 
for concrete is 1:24%4:5, meaning one 
part Portland cement, two and one- 
half parts sand, and five parts broken 
stone or coarse gravel. Large stones 
are sometimes used and the concrete 
mixture used to fill the space between 
them. When this kind of foundation 
is used, care must be taken to work 
the cement until all the spaces he- 
tween the stones are filled. 


The Stable Wall 


The construction to use for stable 
walls from floor line to second story 
joists is a question very often diffi- 
cult to decide. Local conditions have 
considerable bearing upon the mate- 
rial available for this work at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

The requirements are for a wall 
construction that is warm and dur- 
able, that will conserve the stable 
heat and keep out the cold. To get 
maximum results along this line, the 
walls should be insulated in some way 
$0 that there is no direct connection 
between oe cold air on the outside 
surface ofthe wall and the warm air 
of the table on the inner surface. In 
general, very little attention has been 
paid to building walls of this kind, 
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with the result that a large propor- 


tion of the dairy barns have frost and 
moisture on the walls in cold weather. 

A dead air space in the wall makes 
a very effective insulation. However, 
it must be dead to give satisfactory 
results, that is, there must be no 
leakage of any consequence or its 
efficiency will be materially reduced. 
The aim, 
then, must 
be to so 
build the 
wall that 


Wyte. 
{— 


faster and require occasional painting. 
Hollow clay tile for dairy barn 

wall construction is rapidly growing 

in popular favor. It makes a warm, 

dry wall, as the hollow air spaces in 

the tile provide 

the desired in- 

sulation. This 

wall material is 


CD eA Hk 
space will 
be tight or, 
in other words, dead. There 
are several ways of arriv- 
ing at the desired results, it 


depending upon the material 
to be used and whether the 
wall is to be built new or is 
existing. 


Fab DumnlGey. 


Concrete, stone, and brick 
can be built with air space 


A ALK T 
My Mic House 


has been largely ts 
types of construction such as 
trated in figures 4, 5, and 6. 
newer types of construction | 
the use of two-inch plank in 
heavy ti 

|. Shorter. 

lengths of — 

may be used. 


in the wall in new work. Ex- 
isting walls can be insulated 
by furring the inner surface 
and sheathing with dressed 
and matched lumber or by 
lath and cement plaster. 
Good results are also obtained by lin- 
ing the inside of wall with a thin 
wall of hollow tile. 


Wood walls should be boarded on 
the inside and outside of studding. 
This forms a dead air space, but due 
to shrinkage of lumber it does not re- 
main effective for any great length of 
time. With this type 
of construction, it is 
advisable to use at 


least %” thickness of cand 


APPROACH ~ 


FLLING 


FIG. 1—SUGGESTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF A DAIRY STABLE FOR 20 COW 

This arrangement brings all the cattle and horses under one ‘roof to make for convenience in 
work. Calf pens may be increased in size by having mangers along driveway, and the feed roo 
utilized as a pen and more cow stanchions installed for heifers. Other rearrangements can Be 
particular circumstances. 


strong and durable and does not re- 
quire painting. The tile units can be 
obtained in @ variety of finishes and 
colors and, if desired, the surface 
can be plastered with cement mortar. 


A type of construction extensively 


used is to build the concrete or ma- 
sonry wall up to the under side of 
windows and continue with wood. 
The advantages of this method are 
that the wood wall provides ideal 
conditions for building in the fresh 


FIG. 2—SUGGESTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF SECOND FLOOR OF A DAIRY BARN 


special insulating material, of which 
there are several reliable makes 
on the market. This insulating 
material comes in sheets or rolls 
and can be placed between the 
studding or nailed directly to them 
and the inner sheathing applied over 
it. When placed between the stud- 
ding it should be flanged at edges and 
fastened with wooden strips nailed 
over to make the job tight. 

Wood walls should have a base of 
concrete, stone, brick, or 
tile at least 12” above 
floor line to protect ‘the 
wood from moisture. 
Wood walls have the dis- 
advantage that they are 
not as durable as con- 
crete, stone, brick, or 


STALL PARTITION 


air intakes of the ventilating system. 
With the large number of windows 
in the modern dairy barn, the ex- 
pense of form work alone for the 
small amount of concrete wall be- 
tween the windows would almost 
build the wood wall, and the labor of 
building small masonry piers’ be- 
tween windows is 
costly. 


Types of Framing 


The old style tim- 
ber frame barn with 
heavy cross beams 


tile. They depreciate 


LeveL 


| 1GTO 18" 

INE RY 
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RETC BuitT UP 
ROUND PARTITION 


FIG. 3—CONCRETE FLOOR IN THE COW STALL 
Note that concrete is built up around stall partition to keep moisture from rusting 


iron pipe. 


Gutters are run level through length of barn, as are mangers. 


The usual 


slope recommended is too slight to be of assistance in running off water and more slope 
will cause overflow at lower end. The hay rail is recommended to keep cows from 


throwing feed out of manger. 


_ walls are insulated. Gla 


been in use for many yea 
demonstrated conclusively 
are not only cheaper to 
they are fully as strong 
timber frame barns. Thou 
these barns have been built 
stood solidly through 
storms and heavy snows. 
to be properly designe 
but this is easily done 
penter or handy m 

' will follow plans and 
that are readily availa 
Timber cut from the 

lot can be used, for a 
mill will saw the logs 
proper size and thickness 
readily as for large t 
lumber should be allow 
before using and care n 
en to use good, sound, 
ber for the heavy bea 

of the frame. : 
Admit the Sun 

There should be an a 
windows to admit sunli 

is an important factor in } 
barn dry and the cows h 
light is a powerful disinfecta 
vide not less than four squ 
glass for each full grown 
make the windows as lo 


Windows should be 
storm sash or the sash sh 
ble glazed. The double gla: 
built by using two pan % 
leaving one-half inch ai 
tween. The reason for this 
serve heat and preven 
from becoming covered | 
and ice which shuts out th 
that the windows are suppo 
in. (The sunlight is wantet 
barn in winter, not in s 
any amount of barns hav 
covered with a thick lay 
and ice from the beginning 
winter. This frost and ice m 
barn damp and unhealthy. — 

Good window construct: 
insulation for the sam 


to be conducted through 
ily and with the large 
glass in the modern 

(Continued on pag 


ventilated stables that pro- 
pure, fresh air and that are 


ally as important to insure 
s are feed and water.”’—Pro- 
George C. Humphrey of 
in. 


Humphrey of Wisconsin: 
s the case for ventilation, 
merely the process of secur- 
miform circulation and keeping 

_ supplied with proper air for 
ng. It is accomplished by al- 
fresh air to enter the barn 
draft and foul air to leave 


[4 of milk with the greatest 
omy, the cow requires a reason- 
warm stable in winter, the pre- 
1d temperature being between 
be 50 degrees. A tightly built 

roperly insulated stable will do 
with oxygen and 


- sufficiently dry 


carried on with- 
great a handi-. 
nventilated sta- 
; only do not sup- 
cow with fresh 
the stable is li- 
e damp. This is 
the cows and 


el equipment, the 
of wooden tim- 
i d the molding of 


inhales approx- 
224 Ibs. of air 
ours, or about 
e the weight of the 
nd water she con- 
The air con- 
which is 


| ee of fuel. 
cases the process 


breathing in air the fines of 
‘absorb oxygen into the blood 
air breathed out contains a 
t proportion of carbon dioxide 
(more moisture. In 24 hours a 

Bole 12 to 18 lbs. of mois- 
4) a somewhat smaller amount 
isi on that carbon dioxide is poi- 
nis of itself like the gas from the 
of a gasoline engine. This 


as is carbon monoxide and is 
However, the con- 
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PHE VENTILATION OF DAIRY BARNS 


The Purpose of Ventilation 


“A good ventilation system, if properly installed and operated, 
will supply without draft the abundance of fresh air necessary to the 
health and comfort of the cows; make possible control of barn tempera- 
ture; preserve the building and feedstuffs from mold and rot due to 
excessive moisture and make spontaneous combustion less likely; and 
provide a measure of disease prevention and control.’’—M. A. R. Kelly, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


stant rebreathing of air exhausts the 
oxygen and puts a heavier load on 
the vitality of the cow in securing 
sufficient oxygen to purify her blood. 
The effect of this extra load is not 
often apparent until the damage is 
done. 

The lack of oxygen may result in a 
weakened constitution, temporary 
physical depression, fatigue, and in 
general less vitality to resist disease 
and the common ailments. Disease 
germs introduced into the blood are 


expansion it is forced out of the barn 
if there is an outlet. The greater the 
difference in temperature between 
the inside and outside of the building. 
the more rapid the movement of air 
up and out through the outlet. The 
movement of air through the outlet 
is also influenced by the wind passing 
over the upper end of the flue. 

The intake opening on the outside 
of the building should always be low- 
er than the upper end of the outtake 
flues.. The greater this distance, the 


WARMLY BUILT STABLES ARE ESSENTIAL TO GOOD VENTILATION 


destroyed by the oxygen carried from 
the lungs by the red blood corpuscles, 
hence the importance of supplying 
plenty of oxygen by means of venti- 
lation. 


What Controls Ventilation 


Warm surfaces of the animal’s 
body and the colder air surrounding 
them cause an upward movement of 
air where the animals stand. By the 
same law of nature, the exterior 
walls being colder than the air in the 
room creates a movement of air 
down the outer walls, thus setting up 
a circulation within the room. 

Besides the movement of air, the 
amount of moisture it contains is im- 
portant. The warmer the air the 
more moisture it will hold. When 
cold air is brought into the barn and 
warms up, it will absorb moisture re- 
sulting from the breathing of animals 
and the manure. It is one of the pur- 
poses of ventilation to take out this 
moisture by means of allowing free 
passage for the foul air to escape. 

Circulation is important, but an 
exchange of foul, moist air for fresh 
air is very necessary. This exchange 
is brought about in a gravity system 
of ventilation by applying the laws of 
nature. 

When the air is heated by the 
cow’s body it expands and due to this 


‘warm. 


more constant and uniform exchange 
of air will be. 

Intakes that permit back-drafting 
reduce the efficiency of more venti- 
lating systems than almost any other 
one factor. Back-drafting through 
the intakes can be largely overcome 
by having the outside openings of the 
intakes near the bottom of the wall, 
or installing intakes with automatic 
dampers that permit the air to enter 
but not leave the barn through the 
intake flues. 

Construction of the barn is also 
important. If the walls are thin or 
poorly insulated, they radiate heat, 
and this heat cannot be used to set 
up a difference in temperature that 
makes the ventilating system circu- 
late the air. A warm wall and tight 
doors are needed in cold climates if 
the best results are to be secured 
from ventilation and the stable kept 
There are many barns in 
which a well designed ventilating sys- 
tem fails to create a proper condi- 
tion because the stable is too cold, 
due to a lack of proper insulation 
and windows and = doors that are 
loose and drafty. 


Different Systems 


The King system, or the principle 
of ventilation as outlined by Profes- 
sor King at the University of Wis- 
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consin, provides for a number of 
small intake flues and one or more 
large outtake flues. Fresh air enters 
the intakes above the sills, rises be- 
tween the studding, and enters the 
stable at the ceiling. The outtake 
flues start near the door, pass up- 
ward inside the stable, through the 
mow and under the roof, and finally 
out of the ventilator, which is usually 
located on the ridge of the roof. The 
total area of a cross section of the 
intake is usually somewhat less than 
the cross section area of the out- 
takes. Under average conditions it 
is figured that each cow requires ap- 
proximately 34 square inches of area 
in the outtake flue, but this, of 
course, is varied by the warmth of 
the stable, the height of the outtake 
flue, and the location of the building. 


The Rutherford System, which is 
one of the oldest of the present sys- 
tems of ventilation and is largely 
used in Canada, delivers the fresh 
air through the inlet 
flues a little above the 
floor level, turns down- 
ward, and enters the 
stable at the floor level. 
The outlet flues start at 
the ceiling of the stable, 
and their total area is 
approximately twice that 
of the inlet. The recom- 
mended outtake area per 
cow is less than in the 
King system, the reason 
for this being that the 
Rutherford system is 
largely based on weath- 
er conditions existing in 
Canada. 

The modified King 
system retains the in- 
takes at the ceiling and 
also removes the foul air 
from the ceiling, as in 
the Rutherford system. 


Construction Details 


A further variation in 
ventilating systems has 
come into increasing use 
during the past two or 
three years. Both the 
intakes and the outtakes 
may be placed on the 
outer walls of the stable 
without regard as to 
which way the cows face 
or the type of system installed. This 
method permits the placing of the out- 
take flues where they are most out of 
the way and does away with the ob- 
jection of having either the intake or 
outtake at the middle of the stable. 
The outlet flue will not draw air for 
more than the diameter of the flue be- 
low its lower end. Tests have shown 
that this method of installation does 
not cause a short circuit of air from 
inlet to outlet, but on the contrary it 
diffuses the air in a uniform manner 
throughout the entire building. 

(Continued on page 536) 
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THE MODIFIED KING SYSTEM OF 
VENTILATION 
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An extra Goodyear value 


An important extra value you get 
when you buy a Goodyear Tire 1s 
quite outside the tire itself. 


It is the service performed for you 
by the local Goodyear dealer. 


He makes sure the tire you buy is 
the right size and type for your 
cat. He puts it on the rim for you. 
He fills it with air. 


Long after the sale he continues 
his iterest in that tire, and helps 
you give it the care it should have 
to deliver maximum results. 


This service means cheaper. mile- 
age for you. It saves you money. 
It is an extra Goodyear value you 
ought to have. 


It is part and parcel of the Good- 
year policy: to buzld the greatest pos- 
sible value into Goodyear products, and 
to provide facilities so that the user can 
get all this inbuilt value out. 


¢ If you want extra traction ! 
= and long tread wear in addi- = 
. ponte alloon tire comfort, 5 
£ be sure you get this quiet- = 
: running new-type Goodyear ¢ 
4 All-Weather Tread 

® 


Guaccceceaceanscscenecsenssnssss 5 


Goodyear makes a tite to suit you—whether you : 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- : 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the : 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder : 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


THE DAIRY FARMSTEA 


A. G CRERAR, WISCONSIN 


N planning a farmstead the essen- 
tial things to be considered are: 
convenient arrangement, which 
conserves labor; the placing of build- 
ings to get maximum benefits from 
sunlight and provide a sheltered barn- 
yard; and a grouping which insures 
economy of space and at the same 
time presents a pleasing appearance. 
The barnyard should not face the 
house and should not be placed in the 
direction of the prevailing winds; that 
is, so that the barnyard odors and 
dust will be blown towards the house. 
In plans shown below the barn is 
set long way north and south to get 
more sunlight into the building, as 
this arrangement allows sunlight to 
enter the east windows in the fore- 
noon and west windows in the after- 
noon. When the barn is placed long 
way east and west the windows on the 
north side admit no direct sunlight. 
The barnyard has a southeast expo- 
sure and is sheltered from the west 


PLAN 1—THIS FARMSTEAD LAYOUT IS REPRODUCED ON THE SCAL 
OF ONE-SIXTEENTH INCH EQUALS 7 FEET, THE AREA 
BEING APPROXIMATELY 3% ACRES 


GARDEN AND OYMCHARDD 
d 33 — 


PLAN 2—THIS FARMSTEAD LAYOUT IS REPRODUCED ON THE SCALE 
OF ONE-SIXTEENTH INCH EQUALS 8 FEET, THE AREA oe 
BEING APPROXIMATELY FOUR ACRES ff 
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winds by the barn and from the 
winds by the other buildings. 
The poultry house faces the s 
which is desirable. The hog house 
far enough away from the dairy b; 
and house to prevent it from being 
nuisance. The water tank is placed 
that horses can be watered with 
entering the barnyard. - 
Select the location for the hous 
the view will be most attractive. Plz 
it far enough from the road that 
will be avoided and yet the house y 
be visible and inviting. It nee 
face the highway, indeed it is pref 
able that the housewife may lo 
toward the highway from her m 
used rooms. 2 
The lawn should’not be overplant 
with trees, but leave open spaces 
admit sunlight and air. Plant a f 
trees at the sides and rear of t 
house for shade. To present the m 
pleasing appearance the lawn need; 
well arranged planting of shrubbei 
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for Economical Transportation 


The Most 
Outstanding Achievement 


in Chevrolet History! 


Never before so many fine car 
features at such low prices -- 


In developing the Most Beau- 
tiful Chevrolet and announcing 
it at amazing new low prices, 
Chevrolet achieved the outstand- 
ing triumph of its long and suc- 
cessful history. 


Overnight, these new and su- 
premely beautiful cars were 
hailed as the greatest sensation 
of America’s greatest industry! 


Bodies by Fisher . . . beaded, 
paneled and finished in attrac- 
tive shades of lustrous Duco. . . 
smartened by narrowed front 
pillars, upholstered in rich and 
durable new fabrics . . . com- 


pletely appointed, even to door 


handles located in the center of 
all doors. 


Emphasizing the inherent 
beauty of the bodies themselves 
are certain new features of design 
previously regarded as marks of 
distinction exclusive to a few of 
the leaders in the high price 


field—heavy full-crown one- 
piece fenders, bullet-type lamps 
and “fish-tail” modeling, which 
lendsa distinguished sweep to the 
rear deck contours of the Road- 
ster, Coupe and Sport Cabriolet. 
A new AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner, added to the famous 
Chevrolet motor, assure power- 
ful, smooth performance over 
even a longer period of time. A 
full 17” steering wheel, coinci- 
dental steering and ignition lock, 
improved transmission, a larger, 
more massive radiator, new gas- 
oline tank with gauge, new tire 
carrier mounted on the frame 
and rigidly braced—all these are 
also standard equipment on the 
Most Beautiful Chevrolet. 


See the nearest Chevrolet deal- 
er. Drive the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet over country roads or 
city streets. Learn for yourself 
why it is the most outstanding 
achievementin Chevrolethistory! 


Qh COACH 


‘595 


cour 625 
shan 695. 
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LANDAU ‘745 
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1/2 Yon Fp | 
truck 395 
(Chassis Only) 

All Prices FOB Flint,Mich. 


Balloon tires now standard 
on all models. In additionto 


iful Cheviole 


in Chevrolet History 
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theses low pricesChevrolet’s 
delivered prices include the 
lowest handling and financ- 
ing charges now available. er 


> 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Car owners expect more 
from Kellys-and they get it! 


M ORE people are buying Kelly-Springfield tires 


this year than in any year during the com- 
pany’s history. 

The reason is not far to seek. The tires Kelly is 
building today are by far the best that ever have 
come out of the Kelly factory. ‘This statement is 
not mere talk; it is an undeniable fact, as thousands 
of tire buyers can testify. 

Car owners have learned to expect more from 
Kellys, and they are getting it—this year to an 
even greater extent than ever before. 

Yet Kelly-Springfields don’t cost any more than 
most other tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. |= NEW YORK 


KELLY satroonTIRES 


. More MONEY 


for 
YOUR MILK 


10 : Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and particulars of how Dr. 
ay Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainers 
help you get Grade “‘A”’ test and 

x e st tre money for your milk. 

It is the only Strainer made that's guare 
anteed to strain 100% clean. Our 10 Day Trial Test en- 
ables you to proye it at our rlsk—your money back if it 
fails to remove ALL the dirt. Thousands in use — two 
gizes 10 qt. and18qt. Sold by dealers everywhere. (65) 


eR, STAMPING COMPANY 
Dept.Q Bare Creek, Michigan 


rator. 

NOW have, A tea conven- 

jence and all-around satisfac- 

ton than wasever known be- 
ore, 


Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not pay one cent for 4 
Months spt you receive the NEW 

ial Introductory Low Price 
RIGHT ‘Now! 30 Days’ FREE Trial. 
Write for FREE Book and Special Offer. 


M ELOTTE Ss EPARATOR 2 rity 


B. BABSON, U.S. M 
2843 Weet 19th Street, Chicago, O00. 


CLIP YOUR COWS 
FOR MILK IT MEANS MORE-- 
Cleaner and Better Milk. 
Your Best Help ; 
Seery fea a 
i STEN keep dirt out of the milk pail. 


CLIPPING improves the health 
MULES, 
Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ELECTRIC CLIPPING 
MACHINE. Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
tircuit furnisned by any Electric 
Light & Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 


Price list free on request. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO. 
129 West 3ist St. Dept. M. New York, N. Y. 


STERLING FILTERING PADS will positively 
remove sediment and bacteria from milk, that 
no other straining medium can reach. 
Sizes To Fit All Standard Strainers 
FREE SAMPLE—TIf your dealer cannot supply 
\.you, send us his name and we will mail you 
Yuinple of Sterling Filtering Pads free. 
STERLING STRAINERS are made of special 
design to give the maximum results in con- 
nection with Sterling Filtering Pads. Write 
us for prices. If you have milk problems— 
write us—we can help you. 


SANITARY COTTON CO., 


of CATTLE, HORSES, 


1415 Jackson Bivd 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ODAY the standardizing of 
fruits, vegetables, eggs, and 
other products is a common 

practice among progressive farmers 
and co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions. There are various kinds of cer- 
tified seed, seeds that have been grown 
under very careful supervision and 
have passed rigid inspection. Such 
standardized and certified produce is 
in demand and sells at a premium. 

At the present time the heavy milk- 
ing cows are in great demand; the 
man who is finding it easy to succeed 
with good cows and who has a high 
herd average in milk and butterfat is 
interested in still further improve- 
ment. At least he doesn’t want to 
recede. 


There is now a movement on foot - 


among many breeders to raise the 
level of the pure-bred industry 
through selective registration. Vir- 
tually all of the owners of grade 
herds, who have been using registered 
bulls, are hoping that selective regis- 
tration will speedily become an actu- 
ality. It would mean that they would 
have less difficulty in finding good 
bulls in the future. Many who have 
not yet been “sold” on the value of 
pure-bred herd sires approve the idea. 
It seems unfortunate to many en- 
thusiasts for the plan, that the senti- 
ment among breeders regarding it is 
still much divided. 

At a recent breeders’ meeting held 
in an eastern state, everyone present 
opposed it. Doubtless there are in 
their minds obstacles connected with 
the practical working of the plan 
which seem to be insurmountable. If, 
however, the plan is right in princi- 
ple, it ought to be made workable. 
We have enough faith in leading 
breeders now working on it, to believe 
that they will evolve satisfactory reg- 
ulations. 

Selective registration simply means 
standardizing the pure-breds. If the 
pure-breds are to serve as seed stock 
for grade herds, they should keep 
ahead of the grades in production, at 
least, a little ways ahead. With the 
wide use of registered sires at the 
head of grade herds in recent years, 
it was to be expected that many of 
the grade herds would overtake some 
pure-bred herds in production. This 
speaks well for the worthwhileness of 
pure-bred blood. 

The grade owners have really been 
applying the principle of selective 
registration by raising calves only 


IMP. FANCY BROWN BELLE 


This cow is the world’s record Jersey (12 years old or over) owned by Elm Hi 
Massachusetts. She recently completed a 305-day record of 13,181 lbs. milk, 693.7 


May 10, 1 


from their very best cows. | Th 
been a big factor in explainin 


sands of dairymen now recogni 
fact. Many pure-bred breeders hi 
virtually raised every calf beca 
where there was a heavy investm 
it was not altogether in accords 
with human nature to do otherw 
Regulation is needed. Most of f 
breeders are now practicing sel 
registration, but how about ma 
the small fellows who do no test 
any sort? A poor registere 
from their herds injures the 
pure-bred business by destroyin 
fidence among the grade own 
the value of pure-bred herd 
Surely the pure-bred breeders 
want to reach that state where 
would have to trade only | 
themselves. - 

The pure-bred owners face | 
and not a theory. Cow testing 
ciation records from severa 
now attest to the fact that w 
comes to production and partie 
to returns above feed cost th 
is little to choose between the j 
bred cow and the grade. A stu 
been made of the full year reco 
cently completed in five New. 
testing associations. 


The results are as follows: 


Yearly production cost 
per cow per 


Milk Fat cow 
Lbs. Lbs. 

576 pure-breds 8,862 309 

598 grades 7,989 287 


While the pure-bred averaged 
er in milk production, yet h 
over feed were $9.41 less tha 
grade. This was probably due 
fact that many of the pure-bred: 
fed beyond the point of econom; 
that the grades averaged one-t 
of one per cent higher in fa 
than the pure-breds. It is t 
stated by leading breeders 
of the very best herds of p 
are not in the testing as 
while most of the best gr 
are; that if the big pure-b 
were included in the pure-b 
age, that the grades would b 
by a much larger margin. 
gument in itself favors 
registration. Close _ selecti 
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breds up to a high level of effi- 
y The big breeders therefore 
nothing to fear in selective 
tration. They should welcome it 
a necessary means of winning the 
afidence of that great rank and file 
+ the dairymen of the country who 
‘duce milk from the cows that they 
mselves have raised. 
"he February cow testing associa- 
-n letter from the Bureau of Dairy 
ilustry contains this statement: 
from these records so far 
Hwulated show that about one-third 
, the pure-bred sires are lowering 
}: production of their daughters in 
inparison with the production of 

dams of those daughters; about 
ad for using a bull of proven 
lity.” 
Selective registration should auto- 
| tically raise the standard of pure- 
bd 


ped 4 to bring the best herds of 
Fe CY. 


‘\“m 


U 


third are raising the production 
rhtly; but the great increases are 
ning from only about one-third of 
: pure-bred sires in use. The high- 
the production of the herd, the 
re difficult it is to raise production 
‘ough the sire and the greater the 
sires to such an extent that a 
ther appreciation would be attached 
them. It is now most difficult to 
could afford to build strong bull 
and practice the exchange of 
sires to the end that they may 
roved or disproved when their 


ters come into milk. Perhaps 
selective registration begins to 


2, 


dduction is of primary importance 
may be advisable to start selective 
sistration from the production 
ndpoint alone. 

it would be cheaper and easier to 
ssck the records than the type. The 
s)ws would do much toward main- 
[ning and improving type. The pic- 
ves and models of the ideal type 
ty and bull of the various breeds are 
istahtly appearing in dairy and 
™ papers, along with the show 
winners. . 

Uhe pure-bred sire work, which has 
1m furthered by agricultural col- 


: , breed associations, dairy and 


ed journals, and other agencies, 
1; been of inestimable value to the 
mers of the country. It has never 
ed as a boomerang to those who 
jieved in it. These same agencies 
jt have advocated good pure-bred 
32s always want to be in a position 
} that they can continue to urge 
jir use, enthusiastically and con- 
{ lously. It would seem natural 
ivefore that all who have stood on 
| pure-bred sire platform should 
a keen interest in actively favor- 
Be adoption of methods making 
ible a sure and rapid improve- 
among pure-breds. 


Arkansas Dairy Program 


JARD'S DAIRYMAN:—The Arkan- 
airy Development — Association 
anized last March with W. H. 
Dairy Specialist of Agri- 
al Extension Service, as presi- 
t, and George F. McKinney, agri- 
urist of the M. & N. A. Railroad, 
retary. 

purpose of this organization is 
d every assistance possible to 
velopment of the dairy industry 
and practical basis. After con- 


- 


ting the development of the 
industry in Arkansas it be. 
parent that the present situa- 
ends itself to certain dangers. 
‘* present condition of the cotton 
“Is itself to the develop- 
~ ees of agriculture 
~-~e is great 
aly 
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beauty. 


Prove CH 


50 and more miles an hour. 
5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds. 
25 miles to the gallon. 
Full-sized withample seating 
capacity for all passengers. 
Mohair plush upholstery. 
Chrysler smartness and 


501 


Performance 


Greater | Roominess 


Long Life 


Greater 


RYSLER ‘50’ 


Value 


In its truly extraordinary results Walter P. Chry- 
sler and his corps of engineers gave the public 
something immediate, something convincing, 
something final and conclusive with which to 
measure Chrysler “50” against and above any- 
thing around its class—either in six or four 


cylinders. 


From its very introduction Chrysler “50” has won 
overwhelming public acceptance for what it was 
designed and built to be—the giant of its class 
in Standardized Quality, outstanding perform- 
ance, full family size, complete appointment and 
every essential that makes for indisputable value. 


Coupe, {Genuine-leather upholstery} $750; Coach, $780; 
oadster, {with rumble seat} $795; Sedan, $830; 


Landau Sedan, $8835; f. 0. b. 


etrott, subject 


to current Federal excise tax. 


ry ry 


vr ry 


Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the conventence 
of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler cars are protected against theft undcr the 
Fedco System of numbering. 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


in order to buy into the dairy busi- 
ness. Under similar circumstances 
farmers have been induced to buy at 
fancy prices cows shipped from a dis- 
tance that were no better, if as good, 
as the native stock, causing these 
farmers to be discouraged and to 
come to the conclusion there was no 
advantage in better bred dairy cattle. 
Therefore, the association urges that 
all organizations sponsoring the pur- 
chasing of dairy cattle and all indi- 
viduals and agencies actually pur- 
chasing, should, before buying, con- 
sult their county agent who can com- 
mand the assistance of every agricul- 
tural agency operating within the 
state. 


Realizing the only practical way to 
secure high producing and profitable 
dairy cows is to raise them, which can 
only be done by wider use of higher 
class pure-bred dairy sires; we, there- 
fore, unqualifiedly recommend the 
use of good pure-bred registered bulls 
of known high producing records 
backing them. 

It is the belief of this organization, 
based on the advice of dietitians and 


physicians, that a large proportion of 
children of Arkansas do not receive a 
sufficient supply of milk and milk 
products to enable them to grow into 
stalwart men and women necessary 
for the progress of this state. It is 
for this reason that we recommend 
that a sufficient amount of milk be 
produced at home by each farmer to 
supply the needs of his family. 

It is a generally recognized fact 
that permanent agricultural prosperi- 
ty is dependent upon permanent soil 
fertility which can only be main- 
tained in a practical way by the 
growing of legumes. Also, that no 
single factor in cow feeding con- 
tributes so much toward economical 
production as good pastures and a 
good legume hay. We strongly urge 
the improvement of pastures in every 
practical way and the growing of at 
least sufficient legumes to provide an 
abundance of legume hay for all cat- 
tle on the farm. 


Arkansas. W. H. Wooptey. 


Fine art is that in which the hand, 
the head, and the heart go together. 
—RUSKIN. 


Single Unit 
Complete 


Fords 
Milker #2: 


**‘Worth Twice The Price’’ 


“My Fords Milker certainly does the work fully 
as well as other milkers I have seen for twice t 
money, And it. is so simple to keep clean,’’ writes 
John W. Griffi of Pennsylvania. 

Our new improved model is a quality machine 
throughout—greatest of all milking machine values, 
Heavy pressed, seamless aluminum pails. New 
Departure ball bearings. Comes complete, ready 
for work. No extras. Cows like it. 


Send for Booklet No. 20 
showing models for SYS BUERORe: single, double, 
double single, double double, etc, Agents; stillsome 
open territory, Write for attractive proposition, 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, IL 


ALWUZON-acs 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
They are superior to others. Cost 
Attached in one operation, a 
ey are guaranteed, ag 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLig. 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Sta > Works, Ino. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Lock, 
mo more, 


eee 
A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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A better 


living for — 


the all'round farmer 
in California 


Faro ure in California is all that you 
have imagined it to be. 


There are many people from your 
state whose new homes in the Great 
Valley and neighboring valleys are 
but an hour or two away from the 
seashore, the inviting summer play 
grounds of the Sierras, and the great 
cities on San Francisco Bay. You 
should see how their dooryards are 
brightened with golden oranges and 
scarlet blossoms at Christmas! 


This pleasanter life is possible for 
any competant farmer of average re- 
sources who wants tocome! With all 
its $700,000,000 annual farm produc- 
tion, California still does not produce 
enough of the “all round” farmer's 
crops to feed its own rapidly growing 
population. 


California needs more farmers to 
produce the very crops that youknow 
best. This need is shown by our but- 
ter shortage of 22,000,000 pounds a 
year—although the average butter- 
fat production per cow in California 
is the highest in the United States, 
and California dairymen get 20% more 
for butterfat than the national aver- 

' age price. 

And farming in California’s golden 
climate is easier—so much easier that 
you will never think of going back. 
Abundant irrigation assures you of 
water, in place of rain, whenever you 


need it in summer. Farm buildings and 
shelters can be smaller and less expen- 
sive. Alfalfa will bring you five or six 
crops, and then another one for green 
pasturage through the mild snowless 
winter. 

These conditions favor farming in 
many ways—in raising two litters of 
pigs a year, for instance. That means 
money, because California does not 
produce enough pork and the prices 
we pay our own farmers are middle 
western prices plus freight. 

A dairy herd with some hogs and 
poultry assures a profit right from the 
start for the capable farmer with a 
moderate stake. Your children will 
goto the finest rural schools in Amer- 
ica. Housework as well as farm work 
is made easier by cheap and plentiful 
electricity. There are five million 
people already here, living better, by 
every standard, than any other five’ 
million people in America, with twice 
theaveragesavings depositsandtwice 
the average number of automobiles 
per capita. 

Come out this summer, when the 
fruits and vegetables you buy by the 
dozen or ina can are ripening here on 
millions of acres. Or come and see 
California’s frostless orange belt of 
the Great Valley in midwinter, and 
talk with the farmers in their shirt- 
sleeves. Let them tell you what it’s 
like to live in California. 


Low summer round- Californians Inc., is a non-profit organization of citizens and business 
trip fares to Califor- institutions interestedin the well-balanced development of the state. 
nia beginning May15 
—$g0.30 from Chicago 


for example. 


Its purpose is to give you authoritative information and tosimplify your 
search for the opportunities that await you here. A carefully prepared 
84-page book, written by two of California’s foremost agricultura lau- 


thorities, will be sent on request to any farmer whois thinking about 


in California.” 


Name 
R. FD. or Street, City &° State 


moving to California. Send this coupon today for your copy of “Farming 


Headquarters 
) SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 692 


Please send me “ Farming in California ”—free 


Opinions, Brickbats, and Bouqu 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or construc’ 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Rural Police—Religious 
Freedom 


Hoarp’s DAairyMAN:—In your is- 
sue of March 25, Mr. Gartell wants 
rural police. Are the sheriffs sup- 
posed to be rural police? In my opin- 
ion laxity in law enforcement is due 
to politics. Some have so much influ- 
ence, police dare not arrest them. The 
people in general do not give the 
proper aid to the officers of the law. 
They do not demand the criminal 
caught. If a small amount of effort 
is put forth, the people in general are 
satisfied. The person robbed is the 
loser. Arrests in many cases would 
mean a lost job for the officer. The 
people show far too much sympathy 
for the criminals which in turn forces 
judges to give lighter sentences and 
thus increase crime. 

As to Sunday observance, do you 
believe in religious and civil freedom? 
Does it hurt you to see your neighbor 
work on Sunday?’ If so, then you 
have not a true Christian experience. 
Perhaps they do not believe as you do. 
Then why force them to obey your 
petty whims? Can a man call his 
soul his own? Do you believe a sword 
can change a man’s belief? What 
caused our forefathers (the Pil- 
grims) to found this country? Was 
it not for religious and civil freedom? 
Should you rule your neighbor’s mind 
and conscience? Do you believe in the 
constitution of the United States? 
Why sentence and condemn, or im- 
prison otherwise honorable citizens? 

Colorado. R. MACKINTOSH. 


The McNary—Haugen Bill 


Hoarp’s DaAIRYMAN:—When the 
McNary—Haugen bill first appeared 
in Congress many hoped it would be 
remodeled and amended before final 
passage into a really worth while 
measure that would be really bene- 
ficial to the farmers and to the pub- 
lic in general. Those who enter- 
tained these hopes were, however, 
unfortunately doomed to disappoint- 
ment for the effect of the changes 
and amendments made as time wore 
on, instead of improving the bill, 
were of such a character as to prove 
quite to the contrary. 

In place of a law providing rules 
in making contracts in buying and 
selling corn, cotton, hogs, and all 
other products, the McNary—Haugen 
bill undertook to set up machinery to 
buy and sell a certain limited num- 
ber of commodities, such as corn, cot- 
ton, hogs, ete., and in fact to make 
contracts respecting their purchase 
and sale. 

The bill, when it reached the Presi- 
dent, was fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Nothing like it had ever been 
seen or heard of before. 

I would compare it to a law which 
would provide a. government chauf- 
feur to drive my car and for a select 
group of my neighbors; when all that 
is needed is a few sensible rules for 
me to follow in driving my own car 
and to be likewise followed not by 
a select group, but by all of my 
neighbors. Because it is reasonable 
that the law should require us all to 
keep to the right in the highway 
when meeting another, it does not 
follow that the government should 
furnish us with drivers for some of 
our cars. 

We don’t often wear a glove on 
one hand and a mitten on the other, 


’ possible to know who is writing. 
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so why not make our farm law 
public utility laws more unifo 
respect to contracts? Until our a 
legislators learn to write farm 
somewhat after the pattern used 
writing other people’s laws, 
the farmers will have a rough r 
travel. _ 


Wisconsin. B. S. Haw J 


Against Rural Polic 
Hoarp’s DARYMAN :—An Ohio f 
er writes in favor of a state 
police, or at least he pretends 
and sounds like some Ohio fa 
But big business has so many 
agandists out pushing the ru 
lice movement that it is almosi 


state police will not help or pr 
the farmer. : 

A bill was agitated a shor 
ago to create a force of 5 
Imagine what 56 men could d 
state like Ohio. In the states 
they have rural police they 
proven to be an expense and a b 
of bullies. The farmer pays th 
pense while big business uses 
lice to guard industries and 
mines. They also come in han 
the bankers later on to help 
farmers off of their mortgag 
erties, just like they set the coal 
ers out in the rain down in Vir, 

It is better to equip your out 
ings with burglar alarms and 
shotgun and let: your county 
do the rest. Big business has 
the farmer into buying gold 
long enough. 


Ohio. J. G. Hu 


Se 


MULE-HIDE 
ROOFS 


‘WOT A MICA 
NA s { 
Z MIILLION FEET 


Going to Build 


or Reroof this’ 


that you have bought the 
best your money can buy, 


Spring? 
HE satisfaction that 
| comes with the feeling 
is yourswhen you buy ~ 
MULE-HIDE 
ROOFING OR SHINGLES 
§ Tellus what your roofing 
plans are and how soon 
you will begin the work 


| and we will send samples 


and literature. 


§ Your nearest Mule-Hide 
dealer will extend the 
same courtesy. 


: The Lehon 
Company 


44th St. to 45th St. on 
Oakley Avenue _ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOI 


> 
The Dog 
- is man’s most faithful friend, 
for him don’t swerve nor bend, 
ers steadfast, fixed, and true 
h any luck that may ensue. 
4 may be just a mongrel cur 
trusting eyes and yellow fur, 
tu tail and limpy stride 

by a prince inside. 


not falter with the stroke 
t leaves his master flatly broke, 
ft of fortune, future, friends; 
og’s affections don’t depend 
tinseled trifles of the eye 
ther’s money well could buy, 
on the man, without display 
aught to glorify his way. 


shares a home upon the road 
gratefully as rich abode, 

rds the vagabond’s poor bed 
Bccsiy as kingly head. 
dog reveals his love for man 
yery way a dumb brute can; 
rubs his hand and licks his boot 
barks affection in salute. 


tolerates his kicks and blows 
yunshine tolerates the rose; 

in his heart finds good excuse 
sxculpate him for abuse. 

if the man depart this sphere 
‘dog sincerely mourns him here. 
seeks his grave and lays his head 
orrow on his buried dead. 


dumb devotion knows no art, 
rings unbidden from the heart 
: and gladden those who jog 
ded by the faithful dog. 
imesh 1927) —I. A. KimBLE. 


1 e and Phosphate for 


ent attention—this phase is the 
e from clover seed. I recall 


4 ‘ith alfalfa. Yet last year this 
r located in Delaware County, 
harvested a crop of alfalfa 
= for the wet season that 
red harvesting and threshing 
‘sible another crop of alfalfa 
ould have been harvested on 
ame farm this fall. 


ainage has been employed and 
(has been applied and inocula- 
has had ample time to become 
jughly established all over the 
| But this farmer has followed 
} 


sound practice during the in- 
ini ng years that no doubt has 
lenty to do with his seed har- 
that is the liberal use of acid 
vhate on a wheat seeding, this 
round two hundred pounds of 
te on a wheat seeding this 
has figured that four hun- 
n be applied with just about 


| l and fifty pounds of steam is 
/1e vital hundred and fifty—but 
‘ist fifty is the margin of steam 
tuts the long train at full swing 
leeps it there. The mineral ele- 
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“The result of precision ¢ 
construction is long life J 
and enduring good will” # i 


pense rs naan OR a LE TOTTORI Ne 2 
——aer 


So much has been said and written about 
the standards of accuracy to which the 
Greater Oakland Six is built that “Oakland 
super-precision” has become almost an every- 
day phrase. 


Owners, in discussing the car’s flashing 
acceleration and buoyant smoothness... 
mechanics, when explaining the why of its 
infrequent repairs and adjustments— 


—and even women, when exclaiming over 
Oakland’s steadiness and steering ease— 
sooner or later use the words “super-precis- 
ion,” or others very similar. But we wonder, 


Body by Fisher 


five ten-thousandths of an inch? That thirty- 

three additionaloperationscannot vary more 

than three ten-thousandths of an inch? And 

that three ten-thousandths of an inch is one 

thirtieth the thickness of an average human 
ir? 


Yet, after all, what if they do not know it? 
What if they do not even care that Oakland 
has invested millions for laboratories and 
equipment to make such accuracy possible for 
the first time in a car of Oakland’s price? 


Allthey areconcerned with is results ... the 
result of precision construction, which is long 


sometimes, if the users of that SEDAN lifeand flawless operation ...the re- 


phrase really appreciate its pro- 


sult of rigidly controlled quality, 


found significance. Do they know which is lasting owners satisfaction 
that in the manufacture of the $ ... the result of enduring value, 
the Oakland engine alone, eigh- which is Oakland’s enduring good 


teen operations are held tolimitsof 


will! 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. The New and Finer Pontiac Six, $775 to $975.. Pontiac 
Six Commercial Cars, $585 to $770. All prices at factory. Delivered prices include 
minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


AKL 


reater 
ND SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS <y <» WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 


DAIRYMEN! 


Send now for our Free 1927 
catalog showing milk cans, 
pails, strainers, coolers, scales, 
bottles, bottle caps, ehurns 
and all dairy supplies. Many 
new items. High quality, low 
prices, money-back guarantee. 


Cc. H. DANA CO., 
55 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 


in Roi fertility is much that © hundred is the margin that makes the is nothing at all but a grain crop, a 

wo hundred pounds of phos- showing in the clover seed. crop bound to be responsive to soil 
he wheat crop in rotation Acid phosphate is the known fac- mineral when once the lime require- 
h lime pile up a fairly good tor in grain crops, the limiting factor ment has been met. As a boy forty- 
ay crop, but the other two in many thousand cases. Clover seed odd years ago the writer used to 
; help thresh clover seed crops on the 
farm previously mentioned and it 
seems evident that the maturity and 
harvesting of alfalfa seed crops on 
this land now is due in short to the | 6¢ 99 
restoration of the mineral elements MILKING ONLY ONE TEAT 
in the soil—lime essentially first, but | is the title of a very interesting and in- 
acid phosphate just as essentially sec- | structive folder which every dairyman 
ond, should read. It can be had free-of-charge, 

One of the shrewdest, old-time | by sending your name and address to 
farmers that I know applied lime and “NEPONSET”’ 31 Station St., Hyde Park, Mass. 
phosphatem heavily “threes years apo), eu bee ee eS 
and in less than two years he harvest- 
ed a clover seed crop that canceled When writing an advertiser tell_ 
the entire expense for the mineral ap- him you saw his ad in Hgard’s 
plication. 

Ohio. G. P. WILLIAMs. 


Dairyman. He will | _*ppreciate 
knowing it. 


THRESHING RED CLOVER SEED FROM A MINERAL- FRED SOIL, 
e ‘ as ui COUNTY, OHIO 
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Why build danger 


into your Home? 


You can have safety from fire— just as easily — 
at no extra cost— by using Sheetrock, the fire- 


proof wallboard. 


Send us the coupon below and we'll mail you inter- 
esting information on how easy it is to build safely. 
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FIREPROOF . . INSULATING . . VERMINPROOF . . NON- 
WARPING . . TIME-TESTED. . TAKING ANY DECORA- 
TION EASY TO PUT UP AND PUT UP TO STAY 


Wee eee eee 


Sheetrock is made from pure unadulterated 
gypsum, % inch thick and specially surfaced for 
strength, with square folded edges for nailing 
strength and perfect union. 


With the exclusive USG reinforced joint system 
all joints are sealed and concealed, and the smooth 
flatsurface of Sheetrock takes any decoration, wall- 
paper, paint, or T extone, the plastic paint that com- 
bines both tone and texture in beautiful results. 


You can always tell Sheetrock by the USG 
Sheetrock brand on the back of every sheet, with 
the Underwriters’ stamp of approval. Made only 
by the United States Gypsum Company. Your 
local dealer has it in stock or can get it for you 
promptly from our nearest mill. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Department 49, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, I]linois 


SHEETROCK 


FIREPROOF... INSULATING 


Reg.U. S, Pat. Off. 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


us 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 49, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me booklet, ‘Sheetrock Walls.” 


GRACE GORDON, VIRGINIA 


N the spring of 1924, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Courter of Virginia felt 
that the dream of years was near 

fulfillment. They were $20,000 in 
debt but they had recently pur- 
chased a farm on the highway and 
built their modern dairy, cement 
block barn, silos, and dairy house 
and had one of the finest herds of 
Guernsey cows in the United States. 
They had started life on a farm away 
back three miles from the highway 
with nothing but their determination 
and courage to better their condi- 
tion. 

In 1917 they borrowed $1,000 and 
bought their first three Guernseys. 
Mrs. Courter said, “People thought 
we were crazy.’ A few years later 
they sold $2,500 worth of this stock 
and spent ‘the money in buying a 
four-year-old bull, Langwater Fore- 
most. Mrs. Courter showed us his 
picture, saying, “If it hadn’t been 
for Foremost we would still be away 
back there off the road,” but I think 
it was their courage and foresight in 


youngest children twins but a 
months old—and the eldest 
barely in his teens. 


Friends advised her to se 
every cow she had and then go 


little milk. She said, “No, I - 
how hard it was to get wha 
have; if I sell them and buy gra¢ 
soon I will have nothing.” Sh 
off enough to enable her with 
insurance she had to pay off 
her debts, and she started to r 
Courtland Farm. Today, just th 
years later, only a few large upr 
stumps, a pile of broken planks, 
one old badly crippled imported 
remain to tell the story of 
storm. The barn is rebuilt o1 n 
same foundation, is filled with 


ord making Guernseys producing 


cial Grade A 5% Guernsey m 
the Richmond market at a pr 
far above ordinary milk. She 
has weathered the storm to 
done what she has done, kep 

children in school, depended on hi 


Ibs BALAN 


THE BARN ON COURTLAND FARM REBUILT ON THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE WRECKED BARN 


buying him. You know ten years 
ago public opinion in this section of 
Virginia didn’t have much use for 
cows of any kind, let alone registered 
stock costing thousands of dollars. 
They said dairying could never pay 
here, that we couldn’t raise enough 
feed. If we could we couldn’t get 
anything for our milk and that the 
market would soon be glutted, and 
so on. You know it takes courage 
and grit to live and work our convic- 
tions when everybody thinks we are 
fools, but that is what the Courters 
did. About four years ago they sold 
Langwater Foremost for $20,000, 
keeping three of his sons and all of 
his daughters and bought and built 
their “dream dairy.” 


Then one afternoon in the last 
week of April, 1924, Mrs. Courter 
watched a cyclone pick up a neigh- 
bor’s house, dash it to pieces in the 
lot beside her house, uproot great 
trees all around her, one falling on 
the corner of the house, and then 
whirled in its destructive fury to the 
new cement dairy buildings, and 
crushed and scattered them as if they 
were paper. Inthe barn were not dnly 
the fifty head of Guernseys which 
she and her husband had striven for 
years to acquire, but also her hus- 
band and two little boys. In the span 
of a few seconds’ desolation, ruin 
and sorrow reigned at Courtland 
Farm instead of hope and joy. Mrs. 
Courter was left alone to care for 
her eight little children for her hus- 
band was fatally injured. What 
should she do, what could she do, 
her husband gone, and $20,000 in 
debt; some cows dead, others injured; 
and eight babies to raise—her 


, 


labor, contended with the 
weather conditions which if 
experienced the past two years. 
“kept even,” seems almost i 
ble. Had she listened to her 
she would probably be sellin 
for about three dollars a h 
and would not be preparing 
for the state fair exhibit a 
now doing. . 

Mrs. Courter is breeding n 
show animals but for year row 
duction under ordinary farm 
tions. She does not believe i 
production and thinks the se 
test a farce. =: 

Mr. Ingham, in a recent local § 
of Mr. Courter’s work, stres 
vision for Guernseys in So 
Virginia. Mrs. Courter is helpi 
bring his vision to pass. She i 
only carrying on his work b 
making possible better cows 
poor farmer. We asked‘ 


us when we got it for twen 
“Yes, I know most breeders as 
but then there are so ma 
through the country.” 

To each one of her chil 
gives a registered heifer 
tenth birthday. 


Ice cream bars are richer ar 
digestible when coated wit 
late, creamery butter, and d 
milk. This is the most rec 
use of skimmilk solids in t 
form. The new coating is de 
and more popular than the ¢ 
now used. 


A Wisconsin Bull Yard 


OARD’S DaiRYMAN:—In 1918 I 
rchased a five-year-old bull I de- 
ed to keep in breeding condition. 
yad previously kept my bull in a 
all pen in the corner of the cow 
ble, but before the arrival of the 
vy bull I cut a door through the 
nm wall from his pen and built an 
reise yard along the side of the 
m and in the cow yard. I kept 
3 bull in service for four years, and 
en I sold him he was a sure and 
ck breeder although he was then 
lr nine years old. Since then I 
'e purchased three other old sires 
| I ascribe their continued potency 
the exercise yard. 

‘he accompanying drawing shows 
jy I arranged it so my herd sire 


| have to handle him. It keeps me 
.: and it keeps the bull safe. I can 
ice use of an old, proved sire even 
‘'e may be inclined to be ugly. The 
can be shut either in the pen or 
4 whenever I want to do work in 
ier one, and I never have to get 
mre he can get me. 
he door B shown in the drawing is 
ig on a sloping track so it can be 
yned and closed from the cow 
He feed alley by means of a rope 
1 pulley. To keep the bull from 
yaing the sliding door off its track 
im he is in his pen, I built Gate A, 
| t? bar of which is a foot above 
floor so the gate will open and 
‘e without interference with the 
tr on the floor. I have had to re- 
@ this gate a few times because the 
vu has played with it when open. 
ti one point of weakness in my plan 
vI don’t know how to avoid it un- 
eémy conditions except to use bars 
hn} I might slide through from the 


alley. 


ie breeding stall is so constructed 
| when I desire to breed a cow the 
a is closed to shut the bull in his 
icise yard, the cow is led into the 
ding stall, and the bull is then ad- 
ii2d. After service the bull is driv- 
hack into his yard and the cow re- 
c:d from the front gate of the 
cling stall. At no time do I have 
2 in the same pen or yard with 
€pull. 
‘e fence is built of six-inch planks 
22d six inches apart and it is six 
ehigh. I used large cedar posts, 
teight feet apart. To insure 
ist the bull pushing the fence 
« the posts are set rather deep in 
ete and on the outside of the 
eise yard. 
Je bull spends practically all his 
nin his exercise yard, particularly 
nm the cows are turned out. He 
nly keeps in good breeding con- 
i\, but the walking and pawing in 
® raveled yard keeps his hoofs in 


H 


of Cow Stable 


it 


‘x 


Sie 
° ° 


‘ 


vee Shy 


‘ld get exercise and still I would. 
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| Feed Alley and Mangers 
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ARE PIONEERS IN BALLOON TIRE 


505 


8 


SERVICE 


wy 


Another Reason Why They Serve You Better 
and Save You Money— 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
tires has enabled Firestone to con- 
centrate upon tire development, 
with a record of many notable 
contributions to more economical 
highway transportation. 
Firestone pioneered the low- 
pressure tire, and Firestone Service 
Dealers were the first to offer car 
owners Full-Size Balloons, with 
the latest methods and equipment 
for their expert care and repair. 
Firestone Dealers have kept up- 


MOST MILES 


to-date on tire development and 
service—continually progressing 
and improving their ability to serve 
you better and save you money. 
It will pay you to call on the 
nearest Firestone Dealer and let 
him tell you how to get more mile- 
age out of your tires, If you are in 
the market fornewtires you will be 
surprised at the low cost of a set of 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons. 
See the Firestone Dealer and let 
him handle your tire requirements, 


PER DOLLAR 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . UG®uuSiaut gd, 


reasonably good shape. I have not 
handled a bull with the staff since this 


See 


ull Pen 


| 
a 


Malang Deer | 


{ ] Bull Exercise Yard 
1% 16 by 56 Feet 


a KEEPING THE BULL IN SERVICE 

) arrangement has been found safe and practical after nine years of service. The breed- 
Ul is 5 feet by 12 feet, with 5-foot openings. Gate D is kept closed against post E with 
h:3 chain. After the cow is led into the breeding stall gate D is closed against post F and 

i admitted. Following service the bull is driven back into his exercise yard, gate D 

se) against him, and the cow led out by opening gate C which is kept closed at all other 


e A stanchion may be built in gate C or a breeding rack put just back of it to hold the 
| a stanchion is put in gate C the breeding stall need not be over ten feet long. 


yard was built, and I find it conveni- 
ent in every way. 


Wisconsin. A pS ek OS 


Two Kinds of Cows 


There are two kinds of cows on our farms to- 
day, 

Just two kinds of cows and no more, I say. 

Not Jersey, or Guernsey, Ayrshire, or Holstein, 

For it isn’t the breed of cows that I mean. 


Not the fat, or the lean, or the large, or the 
small, 

Nor the ones that stand in the up-to-date stall. 

No, the two kinds of cows on our farms that 
I mean 

Are the cows that lift and the cows that lean. 


The lifter is one that brings large returns, 

The leaner costs more for her keep than she 
earns, 

Wherever you go you will find the breeds’ 
masses 

Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And, strangely enough, you will find, as I’ve 
seen, 

There are about ten lifters to twenty that 
lean. 

And the dairyman finds by testing and weigh- 
ing 

That these noble lifters do all of the paying. 

—FrRANK E. Rounps. 


+ REICHERT’S 


4 

F anti-Suk Weaner 
1 i , 

piacere a cakon 


§45O 14th St. 
RACINE, WIS, 
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Double the Value 


of your Alfalfa and other crops 
for hay or seed, by shocking 
them on the Bradley patented 
folding curing racks which are 
6 feet high, hay supported off 
the ground and ventilated. 
Manufactured by 
J..D. Thompson, Herndon, Va; 
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Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


Re RACY ica wy Lie ma ee se OAS Dy Freee 
Ti abet wae ; a ‘ 


THE average price paid by the creameries of 
Wisconsin for fat for the month of March was 56.6 
cents per pound. The lowest price reported was 42 
cents and the highest, 62 cents. This variation of 
20 cents a pound causes us to wonder what kind of 
cream was produced that would only bring 42 cents 
a pound for its fat, when butter sold at an average 
price of 50.3 cents a pound. The patrons who re- 
ceived this low price for fat should direct them. 
selves to finding out whether it was the poor qual- 
ity of cream or whether it was an incompetently 
operated creamery that caused the low price. 


MICHIGAN T. B. PROGRESS 


The state of Michigan is making splendid prog- 
ress in the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. It 
started its area testing work in 1921, and now has 
34 counties which are modified accredited areas, 
20 counties which have completed one or more 
tests, 18 counties on the waiting list, and 73 coun. 
ties which have adopted the area plan. 

Fortunately the dairy stock of Michigan has so 
far shown a low percentage of reacting animals, 
making the expense of eradicating bovine tubercu- 
losis in that state relatively small. If the work 
can go forward at the rate it has the past two 
or three years, it will not be many years before 
the state will be free from tuberculosis. 

Those in charge of the work are asking for an 
appropriation of only $250,000 a year and $100,000 
for additional funds to take care of eight coun- 
ties on the waiting list in the Detroit milk area. 
It is very important that this appropriation of 
$350,000 be made, for the city of Detroit has 
passed an ordinance requiring all milk and cream 
sold in that city after January 1, 1928, to come 
from herds under state and federal supervision. 

It is an investment for Michigan to make this 
appropriation, and its legislators will be short- 
sighted indeed to the welfare of that state if they 
fail to provide funds to carry on the work. The 
longer the time taken to eradicate tuberculosis, the 
greater will be its cost. 


BUILD ON PAPER FIRST 


This admonition we commend to the earnest 
consideration of every farmer when he starts to 
build, be the building ever so simple. Even be- 
fore he starts to build on paper or to plan, he 
should investigate other buildings in his neigh- 
borhood and study the various bulletins and cir- 
culars on every building project. 

Time and money spent on investigations and on 
planning will be the very best’ investment that 
can be made. It will not only save actual dollars 
in building expense, but there will be greater 
certainty that the building will prove exactly what 
is wanted and that its use will prove a lasting 
pleasure. Failure to do these things has too often 
resulted in illy arranged and inconvenient build- 
ings, has entailed larger cost, in construction be- 
cause lumber was wasted or was of higher cost 
than a different type of construction, and so on 
through all the mistakes that come from hasty 
and “ill considered action. 

In this and a succeeding issue we have sought 
to present a discussion of each of the more im- 
portant buildings on the dairy farm. We have 
tried ‘to make these practical and useful, yet we 
realize that nearly every building is an individual 
problem and that there is no standardized plan for 
dairy barn or other building that will fit dissimilar 
locations and conditions. We do believe, however, 
that the suggestions made are valuable, particu- 
larly if they will arouse a desire for more investi- 
gation. ’ 

“~~ ;.° In order to solace the type of building canetrag: 
tion, materials, labor, and feeding devices best 
suited to his needs and pocketbook, the prospec- 
tive builder should get all the suggestions and 
help available on the subject and study them 
carefully. Bulletins from the state colleges of 
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agriculture and from the U. S. Department of Ag- 


riculture, as also literature from concerns manu- . 


facturing material and equipment of various 
kinds, can usually be had for the asking. Several 
of the concerns advertising in Hoard’s Dairyman 
maintain special architectural departments to as- 
sist prospective builders and an inquiry of them 
places one under no obligation to buy their par- 
ticular materials or equipment. There will be no 
charges for answering a general inquiry, but, if 
special plans and specifications are asked for, and 
we believe they are desirable in every case, a rea- 
sonable charge that may be agreed upon before 
work is started will be made. 

Building on paper first is the safe way, the 
economical way, the best and only sensible way. 
In these days when every foot of lumber saved is 
money earned, when every hour’s labor saved is 
money in the bank, it pays to build on paper first. 
If one can’t do it for himself, and most of us can’t, 
then let somebody who knows build our paper 
barn or paper house for us and agreeable to our 
enlightened opinion of what we need. 


OLEO INTERESTS ACTIVE 


Indiana dairy forces have been able to seeure a 
new law on labeling and branding oleomargarine 
and it contains a provision forbidding the use of 
dairy words and dairy pictures in advertising it. 
A similar bill to this was passed by the Indiana 
legislature two years ago under the supervision of 
Mr. W. B. Barney, representative of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, but it became 
lost somewhere between the legislature and the 
governor. This taught the dairy forees a lesson 
and they were careful this year to see that the bill 
enacted by the legislature was aie in the gov- 
ernor’s hands. 

In Pennsylvania, oleomargarime merchants are 
making an effort to repeal part of the law relative 
to licensing and inspecting retail distributors of 
oleomargarine. It is essential that this provision 
of the law be maintained in order to prevent boot- 
legging of this so-called substitute for butter. 

Dairy interests must be ever alert to seeure leg- 
islation and to keep it on the statute books which 
will prevent the illicit sale of oleomargarine. Sei- 
entists have shown that butter is a superior food 
product and it. is an injustice to the consumer and 
producer of dairy produets to permit any so-called 
substitute to be sold as a dairy product. We need 
an adequate tariff on vegetable oils as it is essen- 
tial that we protect our home industries and an 
industry which is essential to maintaining a fertile 
soil and provides our most perfect food. 


CHICAGO PRODUCERS MEET 


A report of a meeting of the Pure Milk Associa- 
tion of Chicago stated that about 200 dairy farm- 
ers were present. This does not seem like a large 
number, and some may think the occasion unimpor- 
tant because there were not several thousand in 
attendance. 

We have attended meshes of milk producers in 
Chicago when many hundred were present and the 
excitement run high. If a. person were not sea- 
soned in what constitutes a sound, progressive 
farm conference, he might be misled by numbers 
and fiery speeches. Such gatherings accomplish 
little. 

Most farm organizations that render a substan- 
tial service to their members and to agriculture 
started in a small, quiet way. There is nothing 
very exciting or stimulating about principles and 
practices that develop sound business enterprises. 
The fact is, meetings which discuss these things 
are likely to be rather dry and wearisome. 


themselves to be extremely ignorant of 
/For.. 
this reason comparatively few care to attend and. 
go through with the ordeal of laying plans and. 
coming to an understanding of what must be done 
_to build a substantial organization for: carrying» 
; aut the will of members and rendering them the | 


most prosperous institutions in the Nor ; 
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service necessary to put their industry 
proper basis. - 

The Pure Milk Association of Chicago 
ing in a small way and so far it has kept 
on the ground and its head out of the clo 
making progress, and when producers in 
cago territory once understand its purpo 
ject, we are confident they will join it 
numbers and it will ultimately become th 
an organization they need to market 
upon a proper basis. When this organiz 
fully complete, it should mean better price 
producers, a better milk supply for Chicas 
better service to the dealers. 


BLIND CONDEMNATIO} 

We sat in the annual meeting of the 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., and listened 1 
lowing resolution which condemned its 
market and declared that its industry 
benefited to any degree by protection: 
“Due to protection the industrial East 
joyed and is enjoying a high degree of pr 
industrial wages are higher than ever bef 
profits as indicated by the prices of ste 
bonds are at an exceedingly high level. 
“Agriculture, which has not benefite 
gree by protection, has been at such 


as it is impossible for our farmers to bi 
their supplies on a highly Drees 
sell at a world price. 

“Considering these facts, we conde 
fiedly those interests, political and 
dominating the industrial East whic 
highest degree of selfishness have pr 
passage of all measures tending to 
ture any degree of protection. j 

“We believe that this policy which has 7 
disastrous to agriculture will in a shor 
equally disastrous to the cities which h 
benefited from the — suffering of ou 
population. 

“Therefore, we demand that sera 1 
en the same tariff protection now accol 
try and labor.” 

Plenty of men in this great. audien: 
posed to this resolution, knowing full 
misrepresented facts. Rather than to 
an argument which might bring: disco: 
splendid organization, they ren 
without opposition. — , 

It seems to us we would be negligi ge 
duty if we did not point out wherein this 
misrepresents facts and how it: reveals 
sightedness of those who prepared it 

In the first place, butter,-the chie 
by the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Ine. 
tariff of 12 cents a pound. At present‘b 
for about 50 cents a pound, or $1,000 
a ton of butter is protected to the extel 
In short, the dairy industry is one of ou 
tected industries. It would be inter 
member of the resolution committee 
out the industry that is better. -prote 

The protected industries of the Eas 
out doubt, brought that section prosper: 
have paid a wage which permits the co 
buy Land O’ Lakes butter at from 55 
pound. Would those who favor this reso. 
away this prosperity so the wage ear 
unable to pay this price for their butt 

It seems passing strange for a gro 
whose industry is so well protected by tl 
declare it has no protection and to 
section that is purchasing 70 per cent 
ucts. The men who favored this resol 


which have made their organization 


Would it be safe to place in the hand 1 
men who favored these aio 1 


prosper ous? 
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juence of Age on Butterfat 
Percentage 
have some heifers that produce milk contain- 
a lower butterfat percentage than is desired. 
f expect these heifers to give higher testing 
as they advance in age? 
iddlesex, Vt. Wink.ol. 
he average there is little change in the per- 
age of butterfat in milk as an animal advances 
26 rs. The percentage remains fairly constant 
cows reach 8 to 9 years of age when it grad- 
A heifer giving milk testing 5 per 
ould be expected to give milk testing about 
r cent when 12 to 14 years of age. 


ting Market Milk Competition 
1 Be nitic that averages 3.3 per cent butterfat as 
‘mes from the herd be satisfactorily raised by 
sirding the fore milk so that it will meet com- 
jion in a retail milk route? Can milk be col- 
« by feeding corn meal, hominy feed, or some 
¢ feed to the extent that it will meet_the com- 
jion of milk of deeper color? Would a change of 
be more satisfactory? If so, how many 
imseys would be needed to supply the same 
rant of milk as 30 Holsteins? 


;ent must be raised to meet competition. If the 
joeting milk is assumed to contain 4 per cent 
it would not be practical to raise the fat con- 
of the 3.3% milk to 4% by discarding the fore 
It would require the withdrawal of too much 
aK, - 

e competition of this kind is of serious na- 
more market milk producers are meeting it 
iscarding some of the low testing cows and re- 
these with Jerseys or Guernseys. It is le- 
standardize milk by mixing the complete 
om different breeds but in most states it is 
al to change the fat content of the normal 
‘of a single breed by withdrawing or adding 
je normal milk. Normal milk of a single breed, 
w 8% fat, is also not legal milk even though 
has been done to change the fat content. 
the best outlet for the product of a dairy herd 
lis locality is for market milk and the compe- 
n indicated is of a serious nature, it would 
advisable to either replace a part of the herd 
ows of the higher testing breeds or make 
q omplete change. On the average, Guernseys 
produce about 75 per cent as much milk as 
tei On this basis one would need 40 


Computing Herd Averages 

dly instruct me as to what is the general 
ce in finding yearly herd averages. Are all 
cows that have been in the herd during the 
‘figured in, or just those that have been in 
for a period of seven months or over? 
ellville, Va. L. 

iving at herd and association summaries 
year, it has been the general practice to 
de all cows that have been in the association 
line months or longer. This would exclude a 
that freshened, say, the fifth month that the 
tion was in operation and she had only 
months in the association. It would also 
ade any cows that were purchased during the 
‘and had not been in the association for nine 
ths or longer. However, it would include any 
ys that were in the association at the beginning 
f/1e year and were not sold before nine months 
association year had passed. 

newer method and more satisfactory way 
nputing averages is to use what is known 
“cow month” and ‘‘cow year’ basis. Under 
method, the monthly averages of a herd are 
ted by dividing the total production of the 
the number of cows in milk and the num- 
cows dry. In securing the average for 
ar, the number of cows in milk and the 
ber of cows dry, together with the total pro- 
of the herd, are entered each month in the 
r herd summary in the herd record book. 
he end of the year the two columns listing 
“number of cows in milk and the number of 
‘dry are totaled. These two totals are then 
[together and divided by 12 which would rep- 
at what is known as the number of cow years. 
jader this system of securing averages, every 
'that has been a part of the herd is consid- 
in the average, including cows that have been 
ihased during the year, heifers as they fresh- 
and the records of cows that may have been 
duri It more nearly represents 


bring the year. 
€ average of the herd. 

vy the following statement of a herd 
> +. oe 
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that has recently come to our hands will illus- 
trate the method of securing the herd average: 


Cows in Cows Milk Fat 

Month milk dry Tbs. Ibs. 
May 13 2 8,339 363.5 
June 13 2 7,778 382.6 
July 15 4,986 229.5 
August 12 3 5,761 271.6 
September 14 1 5,939 273.8 
October 15 8,530 405.5 
November 16 9,987 509.0 
December 17 11,852 550.5 
January 17 11,870 576.2 
February 21 12,532 630.4 
March 20 1 13,959 * 631.9 
April 20 2 14,102 713.6 
Total 193 il 115,635 5538.1 
Average, 17 cow years 6,802 $25.8 


It will be noted that for the month of May this 
herd had 13 cows in milk and 2 cows were dry. 
In July the 2 dry cows freshened, making a total 
in all of 15 cows in milk; but the following month 
3 more cows went dry. In November a heifer 
freshened, in February 4 heifers freshened, and in 
April 1 heifer freshened. The total production 
for the year was 115,635 lbs. milk and 5,538.1 Ibs. 
fat. The cows were in milk for 193 monthly pe- 
riods and cows were dry for 11 monthly periods. 
Adding these two together, we have 204 cow 
months during the year. Dividing this by 12 
gives 17 cow years. This is equivalent to an av- 
erage of 17 cows for the year. Dividing the total 
fat and milk by 17 will give the average yearly 
production of the herd. The number of cow years 
will seldom come out an even number, in which 
case it would consist of a fraction like 10.6 or 8.3 
cows for the year. 


Name, Postoffice, and State, Please 


We have an inquiry dated March 26 from C. 
L. G., Lincoln County, Wisconsin. The inquirer 
will look for a reply on this page. When he sees 
this, will he please send us his name and postof- 
fice? We desire to make a reply by personal letter 
but fear the postal employees will not accept our 
letter if addressed to C. L. G., Lincoln County, 
Wisconsin. 

Last week we had one from a man who signed 
his name and gave his postoffice but failed to 
give his state. Our postal guide told us there are 
three postoffices in the United States by the same 
name as given by this inquirer. Our mailing list 
indicated that he is a reader and not a subscriber. 
What could we do? In order to serve him prompt- 
ly we sent a reply to each of the three postoffices 
and reached the right man. Two letters came 
back, as we knew they would. 

Something like this happens every week. We 
do the best we can but cannot always deliver re- 
plies to inquiries, in which cases the careless in- 
quirers are, no doubt, disappointed. Some of it is 
due to carelessness; others, no doubt, assume that 
their inquiries with our replies will be published 
and that all that is needed is their initials and 
state. To these let us say that only a very few 
of the inquiries received are used for publication; 
all inquiries received are replied to with a person- 
al letter whether used for publication or not. It 
is our policy not to pay any attention to unsigned 
letters. 

Always sign your name, give your postoffice and 
state. If you do this you will get a reply if the 
postal employees do their duty, and they rarely 
fail. 


Lameness in Pig's 


I have a brood sow that has gone down in her 
hind legs. It is only with great effort that she can 
get up on her hind feet. She seems very sensitive 
and sore in her hind legs, and when down rests 
with them crossed. My spring pigs are getting the 


same way. I am feeding whey, ground oats, bar- 
ley and corn and boiled potatoes. What is the 
trouble and what can I do for it? 

Thorpe, Wis. J. W. 


The condition of lameness, stiffness, and occa- 
sional partial or complete paralysis in pigs is 
caused by a lack of minerals, particularly lime, 


and by a deficiency of the anti-rachitic Vitamin D. ° 


Of the feeds now being fed all are low in Vita- 
min D and only one is comparatively good in 
calcium, that being the whey. 

The remedy is to incorporate about 10 lbs. of 
bright green alfalfa meal or ground alfalfa hay 
with each 90 lbs. of ground oats, barley, and corn, 
mixing it thoroughly and feeding it in a self-feed- 
er so the pigs will be forced to consume a propor- 
tionate share of the alfalfa. Continue the feeding 
of whey. In another feeder allow the pigs free 
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access to a simple mineral mixture composed of 
equal parts by weight of salt, finely ground lime- 
stone, and wood ashes or bone meal. Do not look 
for immediate recovery. It will take several 
weeks for the pigs to get back to normal, if they 
are very far advanced in the condition. 

Sows that are heavy milkers frequently go 
down behind if they have suckled large litters of 
pigs and have been fed rations low in minerals 
and Vitamin D. In addition to the remedy pre- 
scribed for the pigs, we would give this sow an 
ounce daily of calcium phosphate for several 
weeks. 


Standardizing Cream 


How many pounds of 5 per cent milk will it 
take to make 100 Ibs. of 30 per cent cream? Hav- 
ing 50 Ibs. of 30 per cent cream and want to re- 
duce it to 15 per cent cream, how much skimmilk 
must there be added? 

How much solid matter, including butterfat, 


does 100 lbs. of 5 per cent contain? How much 
3 per cent milk? 
Davenport, Iowa. E. D. 


It will require slightly over 600 lbs. of 5 per 
cent milk to produce 100 lbs. of 30 per cent 
cream. This is computed by figuring the pounds 
of fat in the cream and dividing this by the per 
cent of fat in the milk. In the particular exam- 
ple given, it would be 100 times .30 equals 30 lbs. 
fat, and 30 divided by .05 gives 600 as the num- 
ber of pounds of 5 per cent milk. There would, 
of course be a small amount of fat lost in the 
skimmilk and it would probably take a little over 
600 lbs. of milk testing exactly 5 per cent to 
produce 100 Ibs. of 30 per cent cream. 

To reduce 50 Ibs. of 30 per cent cream to 15 
per cent would require the addition of 50 lbs. of 
skimmilk. The most simple rule for the standard- 
ization of milk and cream is indicated by what 
is called the rectangular method, as follows: 


At the point “A,’’ put the test of the cream or 
milk used; at “B,’ put the test of the skimmilk 
or milk used; at “E”’ put the test of the cream or 
milk desired. Then in a diagonal line, take the 
difference between the figure in the center and at 
“A,” and place it at “D.” Likewise, place the 
difference between “B” and “E” at “C.” The fig- 
ure at ‘‘D” will be the number of pounds of cream 
or milk to be used of the test ‘‘A” and at the point 
“C” would be the number of pounds of skimmilk 
or milk of the test given at “B.” 

For instance, if 15 per cent cream is to be made 
from 30 per cent cream by the addition of skim- 
milk, place the 15 in the center of the rectangle, 
30 at “A,” and zero at “‘B.” This would leave, 
making the subtractions, 15 at “C’” and 15 at 
“D.” This indicates that it requires the same 
amount of skimmilk as of 30 per cent cream to 
produce 15 per cent cream. 

If 20 per cent cream had been desired, then it 
would have required 20 lbs. of 30 per cent cream 
and 10 Ibs. of skimmilk to produce cream testing 
20 per cent. Im this case, it requires twice as 
much cream as skimmilk to prodice the 20 per 
cent cream from 30 per cent cream. 

If a given number of pounds of cream of cer- 
tain test is desired, the amount of cream and 
skimmilk to use is secured by first finding the 
pounds by the rectangle method, and then using 
the following formulas to get the total amounts 
to be used. To get the number of pounds. of high 
testing cream, divide the amount at C by the total 
of C and D, multiplying this result by the number 
of pounds cream desired. To get the amount of 
skimmilk divide the amount at D by the total of 
C and D, multiplying the result by the numbér of 
pounds of cream desired. If 150 Ibs. of 15 per 
cent cream is desired from cream testing 25 per 
cent and skimmilk, the figure at C would be 15 
and at D it would be 10. Applying the formula 
we divide 15 by 25 (15 plus 10) and multiply by 
150, the result showing that it will require 90 
Ibs. of 25 per cent cream; likewise dividing 10 


by 25 (10+15) and multiplying by 150 gives 60. 


Ibs. of skimmilk as the required amount to -n¥o- 
duce 150 lbs. of 15 per cent cream. en 

Five per cent milk will contain““approximate- 
ly 14.15 Ibs. total solids per 100 lIbs., as compared 
with 11 lbs. total solids for 100 lbs. of 3 per cent 
milk, 


o 
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A scene sketched from a photograph taken on me 
the farm of George Cusick, Parish, N, Y, 


This Feature 
Is Essential 
For Low Bacteria Counts 


“It is easy to make clean milk with the Burrell Milker. 1 consider the 
Burrell Moisture Trap absolutely essential for the production of clean 
milk and low bacteria counts. I supply the village of Parish and have 
to have milk of low bacteria count.”— George Cusick, Parish, N. Y. 


T: all milkers, the space in the pail above the milk is filled 


Cross-Section View 
Burrell 
Sanitary Moisture Trap 


with vapor during milking. Some of this vapor is drawn 

into the tube leading to the vacuum pipe line. There it con- 

denses and becomes contaminated, and, if allowed to flow back 

into the pail, it contaminates the milk. No ordinary check valve 

A or trap will prevent this— but the Burrell Moisture Trap does. 


It Prevents Contamination 


The Burrell Sanitary Moisture Trap catches any 
condensed vapor which flows back from the pipe 
line. The check valve, being located above the 
liquid in the trap, prevents an inrush of air from 
carrying this contaminated liquid into the pail. 
The Burrell Sanitary Moisture Trap is a necese 
sary safeguard against high bacteria counts. 


4 Exclusive Features 


There are four exclusive features which make 
the Burrell the perfect milking machine. The 
first three are interdependent —each increases 
the efficiency of the others. (1) The Auto- 
matic Controller, which regulates the suction 
to suit exactly each individual cow; (2) the Air- 
Cushion Teat Cup, which supports and com- 
presses the teats by air alone; (3) the Positive 
Relief Pulsator, which gives complete rest be- 
tween pulsations and assures natural circulation; 
(4) the Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely 
prevents contamination from the pipe line. 


For many years, the wonderful 
Link Blades of the Burrell- 
Simplex Cream Separator 
have made it famous as the 
closest skimmer. It hasa greater 
capacity for the size of its bowl, 
for the speed at which it is 
operated, and for the power 
required to run it than any 
other separator. It is simple, 
light and easy-running. But, 
above all, it skims the milk 
clean —and that’s what you 
want in a cream _ separator. 
Four sizes — 350, 500, 750, 1000 


The Burrell Milker is noted for its simplicity. It 
lbs.— hand or power driven, 


is a single tube system, with only half as many 
rubber parts as the ordinary type of milker. 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairy- 
men. One pictures and describes the Burrell Milker and 
explains how “It Milks the Cows Clean’, The other tells 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 
simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “‘It Skims the 
Milk Clean”, Every dairyman should have both of these 
interesting, practical, helpful books for handy reference. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO.INC., 10 Albany St., Little Falls, New York: 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 


My dealer’s name is 


Elis postioffice is yiss. ie cant el ta ey a ere ate ea 
I sell 


cream 
whole milk 


I PO use a milking machine. 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S PAT OFF: 


BURRELL 


MILKING MACHINES AND.CREAM SEPARATORS 


TheLast Word in Modern Barn Equipment 


SPECIAL PROCESS GLAZED STONEWARE WA- 
TERBOWLS, and SALT and MINERAL FEED- 


ERS. This sanitary equipment is guaranteed against 
breakage by cows, and is very practical and efficient. 
4 Highly ornamental. No expense has been spared to 
7 make these goods .the best that human skill can pro- 

duce, regardless of price. We fit any make equipment, 


and sell direct where no dealer. Phamphlet and 
information free. SALESMEN WANTED. Inquire 
IDEAL SALT FEEDER CO., Morristown, Minn. 


The Jayhawk STACKER 


WOOD OR STEEL FRAME 
WRITE NOW 


For New Illustrated Catalog showing 

Latest Improved Types and Low Prices 
F. WYATT M¥G. CO. 

745 N. Sth St., Salina, Kansas 


HE FAR 


RGIS: 


RELL HOIST 


FOR UNLOADING HAY WITH GAS 
ENGINE. HAS QUICK RETURN 
DRUM AND BAND BRAKE. BOTH 
DRUMS OPERATED FROM LOAD 
BY ONE ROPE. SEND FOR CIRCU- 
@ LARS. 


JOHN FARRELL & SON 
NEWTON, SUSSEX CO, N.J. 
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Sweet Clover for Pastur 


E. B. FITTS, PENNSYLVANIA 


HOMAS Beaver, who operates 

a dairy farm on the outskirts 

of Bellefonte, Pa., has demon- 
strated in an impressive and convinc- 
ing way the value of sweet clover as 
a pasture crop. 


A field of thirteen acres near his 
barn and along the Bellefonte—Lock 
Haven Highway was seeded with 
sweet clover with oats in the spring 
of 1925. Following the oats harvest 
cattle were allowed to graze lightly 
during the fall months and considera- 
ble feed realized. Early last spring 
his entire herd of 22 Holstein cows 
was turned into the field and kept 
there day and night until September, 
excepting when in the barn for milk- 
ing. The cattle had all they could 
eat and were barely able to keep up 
with the growth of the clover until 
late in the summer. No supplemen- 
tary feeding was done excepting 
grain and of this much less used 
than during previous seasons. The 
cattle milked better than ever before 
and when the writer saw them early 
in August they were sleek and con- 
tented and in vigorous working con- 
dition. An increased milk flow of 
about 1,500 lbs. per cow over the 
previous year, when the cows were 
on ordinary grass pasture, was real- 
ized and the amount of concentrated 
feeds used during the summer re- 
duced about twenty per cent. 


May 10. 


a 


An adjoining field of 15 acres 
seeded to sweet clover in wheat | 
spring and this was used to sup 
ment the pasture as the feed ¢ 
less during the fall months. This, 
ond field will become the main 
ture during the present year, 

It is Mr. Beaver’s plan to 
three fields near his barn to a 
year rotation of sweet clover, 
corn, and oats or wheat, resp 
He will thus have each year 
for pasture, another for silage 
and a third for grain. He 
that this rotation will provide a 
mum yield of milk per acre 
low cost. In addition, his ¢ 
always be close to the barn, 
have an abundance of feed, 
ways be in good physical con 

The writer believes that ah 
ver has the possibilties of great 1 
fulness as a pasture crop. Nati 
grass pastures have generally 
come sadly depleted and sop 
little feed excepting during | 
summer. Sweet clover pasture s 
plies feed in abundance durin: 
most the entire summer and | 
very large yields per acre. 4 

Pasturing arable land is a 1 
tionary idea in many comm 
but Mr. Beaver and other pro 
dairymen are demonstrating 
is a practicable and profitable p 
tice. "A 


Improving Marsh Soils 


A new bulletin has just been issued 
by the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station that should be of 
considerable interest and service to 
many Badger farmers. Bulletin 392, 


entitled “Fertilizers and Crops for 
Marsh Soils,” discusses types of 
marsh soils, drainage, fertilizer 
needs, methods of application, and 


crops best suited to such soils. 


As illustrations of the possibilities in 
crop increases from the application 
of fertilizer the following results are 
cited: The 5-year average of corn on 
peat marsh soil at University Farm 
was 22.8 bushels per acre on untreat- 
ed land; this was increased to 70.6 
bushels with the application of 12 
tons of manure, while 200 lbs. of mu- 
riate of potash per acre resulted in 
67.7 bushels per acre. The cured hay 
per acre was increased from 2,205 Ibs. 
on untreated soil to 3,625 Ibs. by ma- 
nure and to 3,645 lbs. by the potash. 


On an acid peat soil at Marinette 
no treatment resulted in a failure of 
barley and brought only 66 bushels 
of potatoes per acre, whereas one ton 
of ashes (potash 5 per cent) resulted 
in 26 bushels of barley and 142 bush- 
els of potatoes. One ton of ashes and 
300 lbs. of acid phosphate per acre re- 
sulted in 36 bushels of barley and 196 
bushels of potatoes per acre. 

At the Coddington Experiment 
Farm, about 12 miles south of Stevens 
Point, no treatment gave 3.3 tons of 
corn silage, 16.47 bushels of oats, 8.3 
bushels of rye, and .8 ton of mixed kay 
per acre as a five-year average. The 
application of 150 lbs. of muriate of 
potash per acre gave 5.2 tons of corn 
silage, 34.06 bushels of oats, 22.84 
bushels of rye, and 1.2 tons of mixed 
hay per acre. Eight tons of manure 
per acre gave 5.6 tons of corn silage, 
28.89 bushels of oats, 16.96 bushels of 
rye, and 1.1 tons of mixed hay per 
acre, 

The authors of the bulletin do not 
argue for increase cultivated acre- 
age by draining and treating exten- 
sive marsh tracts, but rather that the 


improvement of small marsh 
on existing farms could well 


“QUALITY I 
DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


PROF. E. H. FARRINGTON | 
Chairman of Dairy Depar 
University of Wisconsi 


Answers Practical Questions 
the Dairy Farmer—Cow Mil 


The only book of the kind e 
written. One page is worth m 
than the price of the book. 


Send $3.00 today . 
— we will fill your order promptly. 


MENDOTA BOOK CO. 
MADISON WISCONS! 


ong-time Record Cow 


the home of one of the most re- 
pable dairy cows in the state of 

| She is Golden Rule Blossom, a 
peed Jersey owned by John 
xzhty & Sons, long-time members 
e McGregor Cow Testing Asso- 
in. Here is her production for 


GOLDEN RULE BLOSSOM 


|is registered Jersey, owned by John 
ghty & Sons of Iowa, has an average 
uction of 504 pounds fat for eight 
es in the McGregor Cow Testing 
ciation. 


consecutive years as revealed by 


Profit 

Yrs Milk Fat over 
{ Lbs. Lbs. feed 
191919 6,312 307 $ 132 
1920 10,189 503 273 
20 1921 11,006 536 195 
/1922 10,900 514 115 
1923 12,373 609 231 

23 1924 8,823 402 136 
24 1925 11,999 593 174 
25 1926 11,591 573 222 
ta 83,193 4,047 $1,478 
10,399 504 185 


is cow in eight years, from June 
18, to May 31, 1926, produced 
forty tons of milk and over two 
sof butterfat, returning her own- 
1,478 over the cost of her feed. 
qaverage production was 10,399 
wtilk and 504 lbs, fat, with an av- 
a return over feed cost of $185. 
2 are not selected lactation peri- 
put cover the entire period of 
‘0 ction for eight years. During 
is same period she gave birth to 
gl calves, four of which were 
irs, 
Tioubt if there is another cow in 


gp’s DAIRYMAN :—Clayton Coun- | 


M with a long time performance to _ 


L this. In this I do not include 
Won official test and with selected 
elds, although I have some doubt 
nner there are official record cows 
; as good a record for eight con- 
ive years. She was given such 
and feed as any good dairy cow 
d receive and was milked twice 
ail] for the greater portion of the 


IRWIN DAHLEEN. 


Holmen Co-operative 
. Creamery 
hed and Controlled by Patrons 


w the Holmen creamery became 
ue co-operative organization, 
md and controlled by its patrons, 
Srelated recently by the manager, 
| Keppel, before the annual con- 
non of the Wisconsin Buttermak- 
's Association at Fond du Lac. 
T2 Holmen Co-operative Cream: 
¥ Association was organized in 
8 At the annual meeting of the 
ocholders in 1922, it was voted to 
li) a new ereamery on a new site. 
heofficers found that some of, their 
Orolders were not patrons, and 
: of their patrons were not stock- 
1 rs. Under the terms of the build- 
g lan which called for a bond issue 
0,000 to be retired in ten years 
a fund created by retaining one- 
cent for each pound of butter 
ag during the year, patrons, not 
kt} olders, were contributing 
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Picturing the Light Six Sedan 


A Quality Six with a Big 7-Bearing Motor 


Before you buy any car at less than $1000 
glance over and into this Nash Light Six 
Sedan. And be sure to drive it! 


It is a Six, not a Four, and a Six with teat 
ings, the world’s smoothest type. And most 
Watch this Nash step 


ahead when you step on the accelerator. 


aggressive, as well. 


This car has the finest type of 4-wheel 
brakes in all the world. Front wheel brakes 
internal expanding—rear wheel brakes ex- 
ternal contracting—/wo-way action for greater 


efficiency and safety. 


And nowhere else will such a low price buy 


at the Price of a Four 


so much quality 


§ Budd Micheli 


are grouped in 


in finish and fittings. There 


are Double Beam Headlights; Air cleaner; 
Oil filter; Gasoline filter; Alemite High 
Pressure Chassis lubrication; 
windshield wiper; Rear vision mirror; and 


Automatic 


n Steel Disc Wheels. 


Instruments, including a gasoline gauge, 


an attractive panel on the 


dash. All these are features you need for 
safety, comfort and satisfactory performance. 


You always will be proud of your good 


judgment—your satisfaction will never end 


—when you buy a Nash! 


(5662) 


toward the payment of the new 


‘ereamery, the title to which rested 


with stockholders, 
were not patrons. 

To remedy this situation the arti- 
cles of the. association were amended 
(1) to grant every patron the privi- 
leges of a stockholder and (2) to offer 
to refund to any stockholder the mon- 
ey paid for stock certificates. 

“These by-laws do not compel any 
stockholder to dispose of his stock,” 
said Mr. Keppel. “But it can be made 
unprofitable to continue to hold such 
stock. We did this by stopping the 
payment of interest beginning the 
following year. 

“We are now a non-stock co-opera- 
tive assOciation in possession of an 
up-to-date creamery building repre- 
senting an investment of no less than 
$40,000. This investment reflects 
itself not as a stock certificate to the 
individual, but as an investment ac- 


many of whom 


cruing to the farm _in exactly the 
same way a good road investment re- 
flects itself to abutting property. 

“When a farm owned by one of our 
patrons is sold, the equity in the 
creamery goes with the farm the 
same as the good road equity does. 
The new owner becomes a_ patron 
stockholder of the creamery. When 
he ceases to be a patron he ceases to 
have a voice in the conduct of the 
creamery.” 


A teacher asked her class to write 
an essay on London. She was sur, 
prised to read the following attempt: 

“The people of London are noted 
for their stupidity.” 

The young author was asked how 
he got the idea. 

“Please, miss,” he said, “it says in 
the text book that the population of 
London is very dense.”—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


| A New Sanitary 


Finger Pull Cap 
for Milk Bottles 


LOW COST =: new sanitary cap that 
fits ss Easy toremove 


from bottle with fingers. 

The household appeal of Kuv- 

“ercaps gets new. customers 

and holds the old. Try out 

a few and see how popular 

hey are. The cost is small— 

they build new trade quickly. 

Ask your supply house for 

samples and prices, or write 

us. Wealso make “Midwest ’’Standard 
Disc Caps—noted for quality. _ 


MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO. Get 
P. O. Box 16 


. 


yy Wp 


“4 


Belvidere, Ill. Samples 


uvercap 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book isa good investment 


EAS SssSs= 


VAR 


dairy. It pays. 


about your problems. 


in colors explains 
Free Catalo how youcan save 


\ money on Farm Truck or Road 


Y ElectricWheelCo. — 
3] Elm $t.,Quiney,JiL 


More Profits 


from 


Cleaner Milk! 


The Cream City Giant. 
Strainer shown with 
Cream City Sanitary 
Milk Cans—‘‘the cans 
with the straight, 
strong breast’’, 


Two 14-quart pails can be poured 
into the Giant at one time 
The Cream City Giant actually filters the milk, re- 
moving every particle of foreign matter. Contami- 


nation is removed at its source — pure milk can be 
kept sweet much longer.. 


Large, strong, seamless. Heavily retinned — in- 
destructible. Two styles. The Giant for large 
production — No. 1090 for the small farmer. Both 
are easy to keep clean and sanitary. 


Get bigger sweet milk profite! 
Write for catalog. 


Geuder, Raeschke & Frey Co. 
16-38 15th St.,.Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me your catalogs on Milk Cans 
and Milk Filter. 
» 


Name LE EOI RSE SYS) SSE 
Address . 


forrArkin 
WASHER si STERILIZE 
LIMEMAIBOR SAV 


BuzD up the reputation of your product 
by delivering only in bottles which have 
been washed and sterilized in your own 


And do it with the No. 9 Fort Atkinson Washer 
and Sterilizer shown above. 
Without moving a step the operator stands at the 
machine and cleans 500 bottles or more per hour. 
Only one handling of each bottle. Rinsing and ster- 
ilizing practically automatic. 


This is just one of the many CP aids to profitable dairying. 
We specialize in milk house equipment. 
320-page catalogue FREE. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1245 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAAN 


t . 


Everything is handy. 


Write headquarters 


answers the question 


“What about getting a milking 
machine?” 


You can’t tell how fast a horse can trot by 
judging the speed of acow. And you can’t 
tell what a milking machine can do for you 
untilyou use the Hinman. 


Success for 
19 Years Straight 


There’s no question about what this ma- 
chine can do. It has been a success on thou- 
sands of dairies, for 19 years straight. Why? 
Dependable. Simple. Only 2 moving parts. 
No complicated mechanism to Lie out of 
order. Valve chamber guaranteed for life of 
machine and easy to clean as a tumbler. 
Shortest hose. 

Gentle application of vacuum and complete 
release after every suction. Soothing—cows 
like it. Many. prize cows milked with itc— 
made their winning records—including the 
champion cow of England. 


Send for this 
FREE CATALOG 


Gives you the straight facts. Talks prac- 
tical milker expertence. Contains the infor- 
mation that answers one of your most im- 
portant dairy problems. 

Get this catalog. Drop a postal today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO, 
2nd St., Oneida, N.¥. 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE PORTABLE 
GASIENCINIES SD OO OF SELECT RIC 


MILKERS 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 
‘ 


State Association 


Nebr. Lancaster Mar, 490 748 28.3 
Ohio Wayne Co,* ifs 309 = 882 «35.0 
Ind. Spencer-Perry Co,* 7, 304 657 25.2 

x’ Elkhart Co, 2 311 604 26.3 
Minn. Becker Co. 1* ¥, 270 «6767 «630.2 

mt Morrison Co.* oe 350 771 «29.7 

‘i? Pope Co.* id 339 651 25.3 

ae Watonwan Co.* 2 376 «6737 «29.4 

ge Cannon Valley és 374 686 25.5 
Ss. D. Day* re 399 550 21.3 
Texas Wise Co. Ke 334 494 23.4 
Wash. Cowlitz Co, ie 603 672 27.3 
N.D. & 

Minn. Gr. Grand Forks* 2, 321 621 22.8 
Tenn. Hamilton Co. eA 638 584 27.3 
Iowa Sac Co.* ey 336 736 28.5 
Va. Loudoun Valley 3 Feb. 648 568 24.9 

x Prince William Co. Mar. 622 
S.D. Yankton* a 313° «707 «24.4 
Kans. Reno fa 301 660 25.4 

ah Harvey a 143.821. 382.9 
Utah Rich.-Lewiston* i 506 800 28,0 
Mont. Cascade Co. me 527. 827—-29.7 
Idaho Weiser-Pay.-Gem Co,* *’ 1069 626 26.7 
N. D. Burleigh Co.* ad 427 685 23.1 
Penn, Allegheny Co. 4 412 728 29.6 
Minn, Barnum* ‘ 328 650 27.8 
Mich, Lenawee 2* Br 281 717 22.9 

ay Leelanau. Co.* os 210 «583 22.3 

4g Genesee 2* ‘ad 219° 790. 29.0 

a Ogemaw Co. ie 283. 542 22.2 

He Elsie-Ovid* ae 306 786 27.3 

gt No. Berrien* ce! 238 679 30.2 

fy Macomb 3* a 248 650 24.9 

eg Missaukee 2* AP 258 525 20.2 

Re Ionia-Belding* af 387. 845 «31.8 

a East Allegan 3 257-776. 30.5 

lad No. Antrim* 4 228 536 23.6 

‘ Mason Co.* 7?, 282 §64 23.9 

ed James. -Ottawa* of 285: 820 32% 

“ig Oscoda Co.* ze. 157-744. 32.9 

ee Oceana East* ey, 276 = 602: 28.2 

ie So. Kent* Feb, 259 643 26.9 

zt Charlevoix Mar. 289 665 26.0 

a. No. Wexford oe 181. - 517. 23.1 

” Cheboygan* fe 239 462 .17.9 

Ee Osceola-Evart* ve 263 672 25.3 

a Saline-Washtenaw Sf, 241 720 26.0 

Ce Chippewa* ee 291° - 593°. 21:3 

of Osceola-Reed City* 2 242 588 © 22.5 

aa Mason- Ingham de 295. 851 322. 

AY, Hillsdale 2 Feb. 164 620 28.4 

f, Hillsdale 2 Mar. 194 706 31,9 
Wis. Union-Wau. Co.* Re 332 729° 26.4 

ey Merton-Lisbon RE 536-780 33.1 

1 Cleg. -Eleva a3 429 600 25.4 

" Denmark* 4 449 720 25.3 

id Richland* rig 565 6388 22.4 

a Fond du Lac-Gr. Lake ”’ 464 782 28.9 

e West Bend a 382 759 29.2 

ft Rockfield* ee 409" 766 28.9 

me Glenwood us 509 28.9 

ae Sparta * Feb. 468 868 24.6 

ie Arkdale-Necedah* Mar. ” 310. 700 27.8 

33 Poynette-Col. Co.* is 447 877 29.6 
Ohio —_ Licking Co. it 297 656 27.1 


+ F. Bunnell’s herd of 7 Jerseys also averaged 41.5 Ibs. fat. 


* Retest rules followed. 


Fruit Grower Makes Good 
With Dairy Cows 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—Berrien Coun- 
ty, Michigan, is preeminently a fruit 
county, so much so that a bad year or 
a late frost puts many growers in a 
difficult financial position. Efforts 
have been made to change this by the 
introduction of the dairy cow. Two 
flourishing cow testing associations 
now tend to stabilize the farm indus- 
try and make every year a good one. 

Fred Carter is an example of what 
may be done. Realizing that he need. 
ed a crop rotation, impossible with 
fruit, also cheaper manure and a’ 
steadier source of income, he started 
with a few grade cows two years ago. 
Up to that time Mr. Carter had had 
no experience with the dairy cow so 
he joined the North Berrien Cow 
Testing Association and started an 
intensive study of feeds and feeding. 

This month Mr. Carter’s herd led 
the association with 1,072 pounds 
milk and 44.8 pounds fat. 

He finds that the raising of alfalfa 
and sweet clover fits into his farming 
operations and that the manure pro- 


Annual Association Reports 


Year Total : 
State Association end- cow Ass’n Ave. 
ing years Milk Fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Minn. Moose Lake* Dec. 264 6,751 301 
ii Mower Co, 1* Jan. 416 7,093 289 
Ohio Columbiana 232, 6,926 298 
Nebr. Lancaster-Seward 423 8,265 300 
Vt. Chittenden 1 Jan. 55: 6,710 257 
iy Chittenden 2 Feb. 580° ,886 236 
At Chittenden 3 a 449 5,975. 235 
* Ascutney Dec. 399 6,500 302 
i Addison Jan. 643 6,455 251 
Mich. So. Kent Mar. 2,941 7,491 321 
Wis. Alma Cen.-Jackson* Jan. 331 8,551 329 
id Cleghorn-Eleva Dec. . 316 6,645 284 
in Dallas 462 7,235 290 


* Retest rules followed. 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


High Herd Average - 
No. of Ave. Ave. 
Breed cows milk fat 


GH 19 1308 44.3 
R.H. 7 1653 57.6 
G. 23° 783 39.1 
i. 16 1156 (41.4 
H. 12 1393 47.5 
R.G. 13 1124 48.6 
H. 9 1202 42.0 
1 19 780 42.6 
G.H. 9 1155 41.0 
RH 6 1200 43.4 
I. 924 41.7 
H. 19 971 34.9 
RH. 9 1105 37.8 
G. J 46. 662 329 
BG. 964 52.6 
H.-G. 19 717 341 
M. 21-956 40.3 
R.H. 1f 1105 37.3 
H. 12 1036 37.3 
H. 19 1172 43.2 
H. 17-1265 45.3 
R.H. 10 1425 46.4 
H. 16 1031 36.5 
M. 6 1093 42.4 
GQe@. 6) ite ars 
H. “4 1284 38.9 
iF 8 871 43.4 
R.H. 7 1361 -46.8 
TG Beara BBS 
M. 131139 37.5 
GG. 10 1072 443 
H. 11 1336 47.4 
RH. 13 1058 35. 
I. 8 796 47.4 
Re HL 38 1677" 4910 
M. 5 911 385 
RP. 9 931 40.4. 
Ry J.) ALO. 9908 44 
G.-H. 7 1062 44.5 
Re J. ig BERTH a OE 
T.-C et hes 3789 
GoJo B08 aot 
GiGi Sra 0g eats 
M. 6 1182 41.0 
it. 8 1174 35.4 
ie 1 1202 440 
GH, 6 1133 40.8 
GH. 5 1223 498 
GH. 3 1873 54.5 
Re Qh ee 40.7 
RoC sy, 44.7 
H. 10. 1335 42.7 
i. 27. 1331 45.5 
GH 20 962 38.4 
H. 23 1208 41.8 
GG PAR a8 8 
H. 12 1269 42.7 
i. il 984 41.3 
19 1149 425 

G.H. 15 1256 48.0 
d 9 786 36.7 
i. 10 «1182 48.3 
RH. 12 122 428 
G. EB. 8038 “453 


duced saves the purchase o 
cessity from the stock yards 
the prices received from mil 
fruit county are very welc 
in the winter months whe 
and melon checks are few 
between. Iver IVERSEN, 

ape 


Cow Testing Pays ir 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The 1 
Cc. T. A. in Wise County 
some real good for the dai 
in the county. Re 

The association repo 
month of March shows a 
the number of cows and 
in the average production 
pounds milk and 53.9 pounds! 
that of last month. These res 
due to the selling of 45 pot 
ing cows, and to the feed: 
rations. ee 

That the association i 
dairymen money is sho 
lowing report given of 
herd that has been. in 
months: é tid 

The two tests are take 
periods each, and the price 


Fat records 
High High 


Cows 300-pound_ ’ 
cow herd 


culled Cows Herds 


61 132 22) 


46 163 7 561 
131 10 548 

18 97 866 
16 4 488 

“5 2 446 

3 430 

et 9 748 
110 2 501 
31 «117 16 556 
84 205 19 606 
18 10 528 
2 115. 12 (545 


tests. 

the first test the herd produced 
pounds milk testing 4.3% fat, 
- 189.9 pounds fat worth $81.65. 
he cost of the feed was $32.86. The 
ites of the product minus the cost 


' feed is $48.79. 
In the second test the herd pro- 
iced 4,825 Ibs. milk testing 5.1% fat, 
243.8 Ibs. fat worth $104.83. The 
st of feed was $39.02. The income 
jove feed cost was $65.81. 
‘The increase in milk production 
408 pounds, due to better feed- 
y; the increase in fat was 53.9 
yunds, due to the removing of the 
Ives from the cows and milking all 
e milk from the cows instead of al- 
wing the calves to get the strip- 
ngs or last milk. The feed cost. was 
creased $6.16 in the second test. 


4 T. H. Rovner, Tester. 
\ssociation Organized Calf 
| Ps ae Club 


Hoarp’s DarryMAn:—The Richland 
sociation, Wisconsin, has organized 
ealf club with 25 members enrolled. 
‘is a big improvement to any asso- 
tion to get young folks interested 
young stock and in learning how to 
ed and develop young stock. 

ie members have ordered the 
isconsin farm record books; two 
ve signed for the soil test by soil 
alist from the university. Mem- 
rs are in favor that the state should 
propriate enough money for the 
sconsin Dairymen’s Association to 
pervise and promote C. T. A. work. 
‘The duplicate barn book sheets are 
ling left with the members. I be; 
ive it a good plan as the members 
‘n check up on the tester very easily. 
‘The tester helped one member pur- 
(ase a herd sire from another mem- 
ein the association. The dam of the 
(if made 387 pounds fat last year as 
2-year-old. PrsrerR NELSON, Tester. 


alifornia County Has: Big 


4 


| 
‘Los Angeles County, California, 
a cow testing association that 
iquires six testers and embraces 
larly 5,000 cows with full year rec- 
The association is under the 
ion of the Dairy Department of 
ounty Farm Bureau. 

fhe herds average large in that 
inty—70 cows to the herd. The 
Ociation has 62 members. Nine 
Is have more than a hundred 
| each, the largest being the 
fade herd of the Adohr Stock Farms 
¢ ising 775 cows. This owner al- 
has a pure-bred herd of 70 Guern- 
‘ys. The Arden dairy had 511 cows 
Sh yearly records. The average 
oduction for 4,730 cows last year 
s 346 lbs. butterfat. 

e officers and directors of the 
sociation and local business inter- 
is believe in giving dairymen some- 
‘ng to work for. At the last annu- 
eeting held last November 34 
tiful silver loving cups and 240 
bons were given to winners of the 
us classes. 
vards are based on a point sys- 
n of scores. The Pottenger Sani- 
‘tum, Carl Williams, manager, won 
| Sweepstakes trophy donated by 
| es & Orchard with 149 points for 
e-bred herds. Twenty Holstein 

Wg this herd averaged 559.8 Ibs. 
i» Second place was won by Santa 
mica Dairy Company with 127 
ints, This herd of 37 pure-bred 
Elsteins averaged 441.8 Ibs. fat. 
|The sweepstakes cup for grade 
rds was won by S. W. Baekema 
+h 150 points and a herd average 
it 3.9 Ibs. fat on 21 cows. Adohr 
ek Farms won second with 147 
its and a herd average of 354.38 
t on 775 cows. 
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“Hay in the Barn Seven 
Hours After Cutting”’ 


Cut the Costs 


The John Deere Double Cylinder Loader 
is the ideal machine to use with the Side 
Delivery Rake—a combination that saves 


40 per cent in labor costs. 


The loader automatically adjusts itself 
to handle the heaviest windrow or lightest 
swath. It handles the hay gently without 
The floating gather- 
ing cylinder, studded with flexible fingers 
follows the uneven ground and gets all of 


shattering the leaves. 


the clean hay. 


Adjustable carrier makes loading easy in 
Easily raised and lowered 


windy weather. 
by man on load. 


See these machines at your John Deere dealer’s. 


Way, using a 


“We had alfalfa in the barn seven hours after 
cutting and the hay was in excellent shape. 
though it was poor hay weather, we never put up 
hay so cheaply or that was any better.” 

Thus Ralph I. Lesher of Antrim County, Michigan, 
relates his experience in making hay the John Deere 


Al- 


John Deere 
Side Delivery Rake 


The results obtained by Mr. Lesher explain why farmers 
in all sections are adopting the John Deere Way. 

They know that the leafy, green, high-protein hay produced 
by curing the John Deere Way is good for their stock. 

They know that hay made the John Deere Way grades 
uniform and brings high prices on the market. 

The John Deere Way is simple and sensible. 
Deere Side Delivery Rake with Curved Teeth and Inclined 
Frame is the only machine that is needed. 
protecting the leaves in the shelter of loose, fluffy windrows, 
from the time the hay is cut until it is ready to store. 
leaves are the “bran” of the hay, and when you save the 
leaves, you save 65 per cent of the feeding value. 

The curved teeth lift the hay. The inclined frame gives 
greater capacity where the volume of hay is heaviest. Most 
of the leaves are protected; they do not become brittle and 
shatter as they do when exposed to the sun’s rays. 


The John 
It provides for 
The 


Write for folders describing 


them. Address John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Folder 8D-414. 


oe 
MOLINE. ILL. 


The ration for the Pottenger Sani- 
torium herd for July consisted of a 
grain mixture composed of 200 lbs. 
each of wheat bran, ground oats, and 
rolled barley; 100 Ibs. each of corn 
meal and cottonseed meal; 50 lbs. of 
cocoanut meal; and 12 lbs. of sugar 
refinery bone. Twenty-three cows 
consumed 340 Ibs. of this mixture 
during the month, or about 15 Ibs. 
per head daily. In addition the herd 
consumed 200 Ibs. dried beet pulp, 
soaked before being fed, and each 
cow consumed from 17 to 20 lbs. of 
alfalfa hay daily. 


Tuscola C. T. A. Shows Gain 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—This associa- 
tion has completed another successful 
year—successful in that there has 
been another substantial gain in ay- 
erage production over the previous 
year. The C. T. A. stands for more 
economical production of milk and 
fat. It aims to accomplish this by 
culling out the poorer cows, by assist- 
ing in the arrangement and care of 
buildings and equipment, by consider- 
ing herd management, and by fitting 


the cheapest, correct ration to the in- 
dividual cow. 

The C. T. A. does not wish to en- 
courage the horse-race aspect. It en- 
courages the making and publishing 
of records only as a means of giving 
evidence that its aims are being ac- 
complished, and as a_ stimulant to 
interest. 

The report of last year’s work 
gives conclusive proof that the dairy- 
men of Tuscola County are coming to 
the front. The average fat production 
per cow in 1924 was 262 lbs.; for 
1925 it was 306 lbs.; for 1926 it was 
348 Ibs. In 1924 thirty-one cows qual- 
ified for R. O. P, certificates; in 1925 
forty-nine cows qualified, and in 1926 
eighty-four cows qualified for the 
same, 

Suppose a dairyman had ten cows 
which produced fat at a rate similar 
to the average production of the asso. 
ciation, and sold it at 45c per pound. 
His average gain per year in terms 
of cash would be $193.50 from the ten 
cows. The cost to him for ten cows 
would be $45 per year. 

W. A. SANSON, Tester. 


( Ricardo 4 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves 1t5 cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour's time needed. Nothing 
to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” book describ- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 


St. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
QULLDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY VEARS 


NEW IMPROVED JENSEN ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIN HALTER 
Holds 


'S. A. where no dealer. 
(Cut this ad out) 


P. W. JENSEN & SON ; 
Princeton, Dept. H, Minnesota a 


Buy a Vest Pocket Her’ Book 


. 
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Are you going to let your boy have 
firecrackers this Fourth? 

“No sir, not a one! If he wants 
noise he can turn on the radio.”— 


“Fadge. 


The difference between a cow chew- 
ing her cud and a flapper chewing her 
gum is that a cow always looks as if 
she were thinking. 


HOARD’ 
Connecticut Milk Producers’ 
Association 


Marketing about half the milk pro- 
duced in the state, from 3,852 mem- 
bers representing approximately half 
the commercial dairy farmers of the 
state, is the record of the Connecti- 
cut Milk Producers’ Association upon 
rounding out a decade of operation. 

With contracts for 302,000 quarts 


of milk daily sold-in 35 different’ 


towns during 1926, the association 
has marketed all the milk of all. its 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CLIFFORD HOUGH 


contracting members all the time. 
“Our pooling contracts deserve credit 
for this accomplishment,” says Gen- 
eral Manager C. E. Hough in his 
eleventh annual report, January 3, 
1927. ‘In 1926 our membership pro- 
duced and sold more than 12 million 
dollars’ worth of milk. This volume 
has increased every year since we be- 
gan operation.” 

That members of the association 
have received, as a result of co-oper- 
ative effort, two million dollars more 
for their milk than they would have 
received had prices in surrounding 
territory prevailed, is the opinion of 
Mr. Hough. If this sum were divid- 
ed equally among the members it 
would amount to $600 per farm. 

“The government census figures 
show that in the last five-year census 
period, Connecticut has increased her 
cow population by one per cent. Our 
dairymen are spending a million dol- 
lars a year for the purchase of cows. 
They are apparently doing this be- 
cause they consider the cow a profit- 
able animal to own. Could we have 
purchased these cows if our income 
had been two million dollars less per 
year?’”? asks Mr. Hough. 

“Government reports record the 
present value of Connecticut land at 
$77 an acre or approximately war- 
time value. What would be the value 
of our land if our members received 
two million dollars less a year and 


could not buy the cows to maintain - 


fertility or to sell dairy products 
from? 

“JT will venture the assertion that 
without co-operative milk marketing 
in Connecticut there would be many 
abandoned farms and lower values 
would prevail on all farms occupied 
to the extent of many millions of dol- 
lars.” 

Increasing the membership, the 
milk contracts, the producing area, 
the number of markets and dealers, 
the price of milk, the number of cows, 
the value of farms, the stability of 
business, the public’s confidence in 
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milk, the consumption of milk, the 
dealers’ confidence, the confidence 
and understanding of the member- 
ship, the prosperity and happiness of 
the members—these are the results 
of co-operative marketing in a dec- 
ade of operation by the association. 

The following table shows the 
growth of the association for the past 
six years and the price increase: 


Quarts milk 


Ave. price 
4% milk per under contract 
Year Membership 100 Ibs. daily 
1921 1,445 58,000 
1922 2,008 $3.48 118,000 
1923 2,487 3.71 204,000 
1924 2,934 3.64 224,000 
1925 2,923 3.84 234,000 
1926 3,100 3.84 277,000 
1927 3,352 302,000 


The last month reported, Novem- 
ber, 1926, shows an average of $4.14 
per 100 lbs., the highest price paid 
members in the history of the organi- 
zation. 


Producing Certified Milk 


Scout John §. Thomson of Troop 
159, Brooklyn Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ea, has written the following article 
on producing certified milk. It ap- 
peared in “The Council Ring,” the 
publication of the Brooklyn Boy 
Scout Council: 

“A certified cow. leads a darn hard 
life!!” That’s what I said to my dad 
after I had visited a certified farm 
from which some of the milk certified 
by the Kings County Milk Commis- 
sion is obtained. 

Miss Cow lives in an individual stall 
with her neck in an oblong collar af- 
fair. The “collar” is arranged so 
that she can stand up or lie down in 
comfort, eat her meals from her own 
trough and drink her water from her 
own private water fountain. It is 
also possible to adjust the collar in 
such a way that it is impossible for 
her to lie down when the dairymen 
are ready to milk her, clean her, or fit 
up her stall. 

For bedding, wood shavings are 
used. They are sweet, clean, and easi- 
ly handled. 

At the back, on the floor of the 
stall, is a ridge which is placed 
across the width of the stall and so 
arranged that Miss Cow, when she 
lies down, keeps herself on the clean 
floor covered with wood shavings. 

Back of stalls runs a ditch where 


all her waste matter is deposited. It © 


would not be very comfortable lying 
on that ridge and that is why she 
keeps her belongings inside the stall, 
out of the waste and thus clean. 
Certified cows only go out of the 
stalls once in a while for exercise in 
the yard and a change of scene in the 
pasture. The food they eat is careful- 
ly planned so that she gets nourish- 


ment of the right kind to keep her 


healthy and make her milk of the 
best quality. 

Before milking she gets a thorough 
currycombing. Her tail is wiped off. 
Her flanks and udder are washed. She 
is made so clean that dirt cannot get 
into the milk. It just isn’t there. 


The men who do the milking are as _ 


clean as the cows. They have shower 
baths. They have to wash before they 
work, and get all dolled up in white 
suits and hats that have just come 
out of the sterilizer. The milk pails 
are sterilized in a dry, hot room and 
so are the stools the milkmen sit on. 

When the milker has a full pail he 
immediately takes it to a receiving 
tank. He pours it into the tank 
through a strainer made of sterilized 
gauze. From the tank the milk runs 
through a cooler. The cooler is made 
of covered coils of cold pipes over 
which the milk trickles. 

From the cooler the milk goes 
through a pipe to the bottle-filler. It 
enters the bottles through a strainer 


milk bottles are taken from a mete 
box in which they have been sterj’ 
ized by steam and placed on an ai 
matic conveyor. When they get un 
a nipple they get pushed up and 
lease just enough milk to fill then 
Then the bottle is conveyed thro 
the capping and sealing machin 
From there it goes to the man ° 
places the hooded, sealed bottles ¢ 
certified milk in cases and cor 
them with ice. 

The bottle of milk is now ready 
be sent to the home of the b 
who must have the clean 
obtainable. 


Wild Onions 

Hoarn’s DarrRYMAN:—For the p 
three years we have eliminated o 
flavor from our milk by using the 
lowing home-made mixture: ne 
amounts by weight of salt and po 
dered charcoal, one-fourth ane 
each of baking soda and pow 
sulphur, all well mixed. We u 
add a little cottonseed meal to 
it more appetizing. Two days be 
turning the cows out we start 
ing the salt mixture, one heapi 
blespoonful at a feed. At firs 
mix each spoonful of the salt m 


the cows get used to it we put 
rectly into the manger and pu 
grain on top of it. 

Our cows are turned to pastu 
6 a.m. and brought in by 1 


brought in that early even if 
are not fed the salt mixture. Ou 
tomers can. taste it for two da; 
less we use the salt, then the 
critical ones never have a 
complaint. 

We do not turn cows out « on 
pasture until about the midd 
April, not because of the ‘onions b 
because we have found that itp 
big dividends to let the pasture ge 
good start. Last year we had a a 
early drouth and one of long. 
tion. All early grazed pastures | 
out, but our pastures earriec 
through without causing a mg 
the milk production. We have 
pastures and alternate grazing 
one to the other, usually about 
three weeks. In this: way we 
more stock to the acreage th 
could do in any other way. 
Virginia. 


Ernest M. Wright, newly aclege 
secretary of the Iowa Holstein B 
Association, Ine. : 
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News from Washington, D. C. 


[SPECIAL TO HOARD’S DAIRYMAN] 


Washington, D. ©. April 26— 
Preparations are now in hand for 
the general census of 1930 which will 
take place, unless something goes 
wrong with the necessary appropria- 
tion bill to pay the cost, during the 
month of January, 1930. In this 
census an effort will be made to get 
‘a more accurate count of the dairy 
cows which has prayen a difficult 
problem. It has been easy to get a 
record of the number of cows milked 
during the year, but to segregate 
these into “dairy cows” and “beef 
cows” has proven another story. The 
jtem required on each farm schedule 
of total amount of milk produced, 
while it is believed to have produced 
a fairly accurate total, has in detail 
resulted in some very amusing figures 
being submitted, figures which at 
best have seemed to be pure guesses. 
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Continued reports reaching Wash- 
ington indicate the seriousness of the 
corn borer situation, and while great 
expectations are had as to the effec- 
tiveness of the extermination cam- 
paign now well under way through 
ederal and state co-operation, the 
‘general opinion is held here that its 
steady, although retarded, progress 
into the corn belt is indicated, and 
‘that great changes in farm systems 
will inevitably result. “The corn 
borer will not destroy the corn grow- 
‘ing industry,” says one careful stu- 
dent in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, “but it will make it necessary to 
handle the corn crop differently.” 

AB 
ge 


' The Bureau of Dairy Industry just 
‘at this time is instituting a careful 
study into the methods of handling 
‘bottled milk, to determine the con- 
ditions and causes of the rapid and 
often hard-to-understand increases in 
bacteria count experienced in milk 
which presumably has had the most 
careful pasteurization and handling. 
Numerous cases have been reported 
where apparently without cause milk 
which has been going on week after 
‘week with a fine record of low count, 
suddenly develops a much increased 
‘count. The specialists of the Bureau 
have been surveying numerous milk 
plants to determine the causes for 
such phenomenon. In most cases 
they are successful in locating some 
weak place which has developed in 
the system in use. Careless opening 
‘of doors in cooling rooms is one fre- 
‘quently found error. Most of the er- 
or found is traceable to some hu- 
jman fault or failing. An interesting 
teport will be issued on this study. 


_ The principal dish set before the 
Dairy Pilgrimage visitors at the 
jluncheon served to them by the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry at the Depart- 
ment Laboratories was waffles and 
maple syrup. The waffles were made 
With the new condensed sour milk, 
1¢ manufacturer of which has been 
developed by the laboratories. The 
Maple syrup was supplied by A. M. 
s0omis, Secretary of the Dairy Fed- 
eration, and came from a sugar bush 
nm Vermont alongside the bush on 
she John Coolidge farm, now owned 
py the President. 


|_A last minute disappointment at 
he Dairy Pilgrimage was the ab- 
‘ence of Secretary of Commerce 
lerbert Hoover who was scheduled 
‘or an address Thursday morning. 
Secretary Hoover was detailed by 
‘President Coolidge, on the Saturday 
. norning before the Federation gath- 
|}ting here, to go to Memphis and 
ake charge of the work of rescue 


and restoration in the flood situation 
in the Mississippi and Arkansas Val- 
leys. ° 


oe 


A consular report, received last 
week at the Department of Com- 
merce from Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, indicates that German 
scientists have discovered that the 
new ultra-violet rays can be used to 
detect the adulteration and misbrand- 
ing of dairy products, especially milk, 
cream, and butter. Under these rays 
from a quartz lamp, according to this 
report, butter shows canary yellow, 
while oleomargarine is bluish white. 
Adulterated butter can be detected 
by the change from yellow to the 
more bluish color. Whole milk shows 
yellow, skimmilk shows practically 
no color at all, and milk which has 
stood for cream to rise shows a yel- 
low band at-the top with an absence 
of color below the cream line. 


Jessie M. Hoover, Milk Specialist 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, and 
her assistant, Florence L. Hall, have 
just issued an interesting summary of 
their work conducting “Milk for 
Health” campaigns in various places 
in the United States. An increase of 
27 per cent in the milk consumption 
of the United States is noted. These 
two workers have taken part in more 
than 60 campaigns. An average of 
12 per cent reduction in undernour- 
ishment of school children has been 
noted in the communities where this 
work has been done. 


The U. S. Treasury has recently 
announced a decision which sets at 
rest the controversy over cooking 
compounds made and colored to look 
like butter, which have been escaping 
the oleomargarine tax. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“All vegetable or animal oils or 
combinations thereof, churned, emul- 
sified, or however mixed, colored to 
look like butter, crystallized, salted, 
(or unsalted) and worked, will be 
deemed to possess a sufficient similar- 
ity to butter in flavor, texture, and 
appearance to bring the resultant 
product within the classification of 
oleomargarine. 

“All compounds referred to above 
as being taxable as oleomargarine 
which are found on the market on 
and after the effective date of this 
Treasury Decision will be held sub- 
ject to the tax.” 

The important feature of this de- 
cision is the holding that similarity 
in “texture and appearance” equally 
with similarity in flavor to butter 
brings the product within the scope 
of the oleomargarine law. This treas- 
ury decision is mandatory on all 
Collectors of Internal Revenue, but 
obviously their effort to impose the 
tax may result in further refusal to 
pay by manufacturers, in which case 
this would go to the federal courts. 
In view of this possibility, another 
case just decided in the U. S. Court 
of Claims is of great importance. 
This is a case in which the Jelke 
concern brought suit for the refund 
of taxes paid on a fat compound 
which they held to be a cooking com- 
pound but which was as a matter of 
fact “churned in milk” and therefore 
which had a flavor similar to the fla- 
vor of butter. The court, after a 
full hearing, rendered a decision 
against Jelke, holding that the churn- 
ing in milk was clearly an effort to 
make the product “in semblance of” 
butter, and hence oleomargarine, sub- 
ject to the tax under the oleomargar- 
ine law. 
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‘The 
Great 
EMPIRE 
Milking 
Machine 


BECAUSE the calf-sucking action 
of the Empire Milking Machines 
gets more milk per day for more 
days than hand-milking. 


BECAUSE one person with an 
Empire easily does more milking F 
than any two hand milkers. 


BECAUSE you can save the 
wages and keep of a hired man 
whose work the Empire does—an Empire Milking Machine gives é 
you more milk from your cows—makes dairying a better, more fi, 
profitable business. Sold on easy payment plan. Sendfor Empire ¢ 
booklet, ‘“How to Milk for Bigger Profits’’ 
—mail the coupon today. 


B B MARVEL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
More Cream from Every Can of Milk 


The permanently balanced, ball-bearing 
Marvel Bowl assures “‘all the cream all the 
time.”’ Noneck springs or bushings to wear 
loose or cause vibration. When you re-run 


skim milk from your separator through a _ANDDR 

BB Marvel, you will want the extra cream 

from every can of milk. Sold on easy payment plan. Write for 
Empire booklet: ‘‘The Latest Development in Cream Separators.” 


EMPIRE WATER SYSTEM 
All the Water You Need for a Nickel a Day 


More water for cows means more milk from them. 
Plenty of water for hogs means faster growth and 
heavier hogs. An Empire Water System provides all 
the water you need for the barn, for laundry, dairy 
and kitchen work, for a bathroom — for a nickel a 
day. Complete Empire motor, pump and tank 
equipment for supplying 300 gallons per hour costs 
about what you pay for a top quality radio 
set—saves work and provides comfort and 
convenience 365 days in the year. Sold on 
easy payment plan. Write for ‘The Em- 
pire Book of Better Water Systems.” 


EMPIRE MILKING MACHINES 


Sa 


EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 1, 97 Humboldt St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, 
the booklets checked, 
0 “How to Milk for Bigger . 
Profits’’ us 
O “The Latest Development in 
Cream Separators”’ 
0 ‘The Empire Book of Better Address ____-..-------~-~~--------- oe Cees ees 
Water Systems” re 
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WHY MILK BY HAND ? 
Perfection pays for 
itself in cleaner 
milking. 


Clean Milking Means Clean Profits 


YOU have doubtless found that few, if any, can be trusted to do 
your milking as carefully and thoroughly as you would do it. 


If milking isn’t done thoroughly it isn’t satisfactory. There is 
not only a waste in every milking but cows tend to dry up ahead 
of time. When figured in terms of dollars such losses are serious 
in the course of a year. 


You can be certain that your milking is thoroughly done when 
you use a Perfection Milker. The Perfection milks thoroughly be- 
cause it uses the same natural action as the calf. The new two 
piece teat cup, besides being easy to wash, milks cleaner, faster and 
with less vacuum. Low vacuum means contented cows. Contented 
cows give more milk. They yield freely to the gentle suction and 
the downward squeeze of the Perfection. 


The Perfection milks clean and clean 
milking means clean profits. 


& A record of fourteen years of successful 
service is your best guarantee that a Perfec- 
tion Milker will give you reliable, satisfac- 
tory service. Send for a copy of our new 
catalog. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 


2100 East Hennepin Ave. 240 West Jefferson Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. Syracuse, New York 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
One pull and ir is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


S. 


OS 6S. 
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OLMSTEAD Safe BOILERS - 


Sizes range from 3 to 30 H. P. 


oe 


35 years record as the most economical steamer known. Do 
not fail to investigate the superior merits of this boiler, 
economical in fuel consumption, in attention and in space 
required. For steam or hot water for any purpose. Burns 
cobs, stalks, coal, or wood. Built to meet all the require- 
ments of the different state boiler laws. Automatic damper 
regulator, etc. Repairs quickly and easily made by owner. 
Furnished with a complete equipment of fittings and fix- 
tures. Quickly pays for itself. 


May we send you our free complete catalog 
with valuable information ? 


ONTARIO IRON WORKS, Box 287 PULASKI, N. Y. 
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Finest Grinding — Biggest Capacity 
\Lowest Operating Cost—Longest Life 


The *‘Jay Bee’? Humdinger Will Outlast 


Hi steel construction. Practically une 
AnyFeed Mill Made brea oie Lifetime Sorvines No pang 
Easy Payment Plan ' 


eak. No 

See the Humdinger at work on 
your farm pithond cost to you, Grinds soy bays roughage, or grain—fine 
ve to your own satisfaction 28 wanted.No persed one tate depend- 
it’s the best, fastest, mostecon- able. Lowest grinding cost. Unequalled 
omical ae grinder—feed saver—money maker. 
: Feeding booklet—literature—FREE. Stockin 


bance cities. Infringements prosecuted. 
268 Hickory Street, Utica, N. ¥ 


yment plan. 
B. SEDBERRY Inc. 
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Seasonable oe Stock Note 
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T is the beginning of another pas- 
ture season in the northern states. 
The yield of a given pasture de- 


, pends on many factors. One of the 


most important of these is to prevent 
overgrazing. The rate of growth of 
pasture depends much on the amount 
of leaf exposure to light. A pasture 
that is continually grazed down close- 
ly to the ground cannot make maxi- 
mum growth. It is especially impor- 
tant to rotate hogs from one pasture 
to another as often as the growth in- 
dicates a need for relief. The new 
growth is the part most relished by 
hogs as well as the best feed for them. 


Grain to Cows on Pasture 


Our correspondence from subscrib- 
ers indicates a desire to know how 
much grain should be fed to dairy 
cows on pasture. A quick way to 
answer the question is to feed all the 
grain the cows will pay a profit on: 
This avoids wasting grain on scrub 
cows and gives the good cows oppor- 
tunity to do their best. Three im- 
portant factors govern the amount of 
grain that should be fed. They are 
(1) the abundance and quality of the 
pasture available, (2) the condition 
of the cows, (8) the milk producing 
ability of the cows. If the pastures 
are good a capable cow will make a 
pound of fat a day without grain. 
Cows capable of producing more than 
a pound of fat a day must have some 
grain if they are to continue in good 
condition and produce all they are 
capable of producing. 


Seed a Little Rape or Sudan Grass 
for Pasture 


It is not too late to put in some 
rape for hog pasture or some sudan 
grass for either hogs or cattle. Both 
are splendid pasture crops and where 
one is not assured of sufficient graz- 
ing from the established acreage 
small fields not included in the regu- 
lar rotation, fields near the farmstead 
may be turned to good account with 
rape or sudan. Rape is seeded 6 to 8 
pounds per acre on a fairly fine 
and firm seed bed. The seed must 
not be covered too deeply. Sudan 
grass may be seeded 15 pounds per 
acre on a seed bed prepared as for 
corn. Sudan is ready to -pasture 
about 6 weeks after it is planted. 
Rape will carry 20 to 25 hogs per 
acre, sudan 15 to 20 per acre. A good 
many one,- two,- and three-acre plots 
near the buildings frequently grow up 
in weeds. Why not turn these to use- 
ful production? 


Late Winter Calves Too Young for 
Pasture 


Late winter calves offer a problem 
in feeding management at this time 
of year. The temptation is to escape 
the job more or less by turning such 
calves on pasture. This is a mistake. 
These calves are not ready for such 
aration. They are not accustomed to 
eating grass; their digestive capaci- 
ties have not been developed and are 
not large enough to handle the 
amount of grass necessary to supply 
the nutrients for normal growth even 
though they could eat enough of such 
feed. Successful dairymen do not put 
late winter calves on pasture at all 
the first summer. They continue them 
on grain, hay, and skimmilk, giving 
opportunity for exercise and direct 
sunshine in a yard near the barn. 


Give the Bull Something to Do 


To leave the dairy bull confined in 
his winter quarters is to deprive him 
of a useful means of keeping fit for 
effective service. It has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that exercise is a 
potent factor in keeping bulls fit. In 
the swing from the winter routine 


-strated that tubercular chickens 


May 10, 


work to the busy time of planti 
don’t forget to give the bull a fit p 
for exercise. 


Cull Out the T. B. Chicker 


What have you been doing 
spring and now to keep the new g 
eration of chicks protected f 
diseases and parasites? Is your f 
of mature chickens free from tub 
culosis? If not, what are you 
to keep the disease from the } 
chicks? These are important qu 
tions right now. County agen 
poultry specialists who cull thou 
of flocks each year will tell you 
quite a large percentage of 
flocks have some tubercular cl 
in them. It has been clearly de 


infect hogs. It is known thai 
disease is kept alive in the fi 
transmission from the older ¢€ 
to the young ones that follow it 
scratching paths. Now is a good t 
to examine all of the older chic 
in the flock and to remove, 
burn those that are tubercula 
you don’t know what a tubercu 
chicken looks like, find out—ask 

county agent. ie 


Examine the Fit of the Co 


It is time to examine close 
fit of collar and harness of the 
horse. The fit may have bee 
right at the beginning of the s 


proved Thatcher Superior 
Bottles are the hardest on the 
to break. But no wonder! Th 
scientifically constructed to 
breakage. : : 


The use of only the pur 
‘glass, perfectly tempered in le 
by Thatcher exclusively, 
Thatcher Bottles stronger, to 
and more uniform in quality th 
other milk bottle made. If you v 
“more trips per bottle,” use That 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
Trade Mark is blown on 
Thatcher Bottle for your gué 
and protection. : 


Posters for advertising bottled mil 
are supplied free to dairymen whi 
use them on their wagons. 
factories assure prompt delive 
Write today for samples and price 
Thatcher Bottles, 


Thatcher Manufacturing 
Elmira, N. Y. nis 


the heavier work there may be 
e change in the size of the neck 
condition of the shoulders. Every 
e that does his work willingly 
es a well-fitted harness. 


42 
Castrate Pigs Before Weaning 


ung male pigs should be castrat- 
at about 8 weeks of age and before 
ey are weaned. To do this shortly 
ter they are weaned and before they 
e fully adjusted to their new ration 
te give them a heavy setback. Ex- 
ome cleanliness is imperative for 
ecess both before and for several 
ys after the operation is performed. 


To Prevent Self-sucking 


:” cows on pasture develop the 
bit of sucking themselves. One 
yy of preventing this and at the 
me time not interfere with the cow 
grazing, is to put a halter on her, 
sten one end of a smooth, stout 
ck securely in the ring or to the 
in strap; run the stick between the 
re legs and fasten the other to a 
It placed around the cow’s chest. 


is 

s Time to Set Flytraps 
Ber more flies that are captured 
d killed during the early part of 
season, the less there will be to 
ntaminate food and antagonize 
pple and animals later on. The fly- 
p is not a cure-all for controlling 
. breeding places must also be 
minated. The flytrap is 2 great 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 734 of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
ashington, D. C., gives descriptions 


SE Acus outlying soils in experi- 
ont fields in Missouri has been $9.79 
im each 4-year rotation over a 
stiod of 20 years. The net return 
-m acid phosphate in the same ro- 
ion but for less time has been 
}36. The use of rock phosphate 
show a net loss, of $1.79 for 
2h 4-year period. 
When acid phosphate was used 
sh manure the combined net return 
|) Wea .81 for a 4-year rotation. 
Je return for manure alone was 
b), leaving the net value of the acid 
+ hed as $10.81. On the same 
rock phosphate with manure has 
wn a loss of $2.93 per rotation. 
‘the Missouri Station ordinarily 
3 mends an application of 250 
o inds per acre of the 16 per cent 
LL _ phosphate or its phosphorus 
2 ivalent in the 20 per cent phos- 
p te for corn and a slightly less 
al punt for wheat. 


Tarm Building Insulation 


u - [OARD’ S DAIRYMAN :—Dairymen and 
st k raisers in increasing numbers 


at giving more attention to the fact 


a certain percentage of the feed 
sumed by animals is used to keep 
thn warm. In view of this they are 
ding their barns, poultry houses, 
a houses, etc., with better con- 
st.cted walls to prevent loss of heat 
ae off by the animals. The money 
it for insulation is saving dollars 
- consumed. The stock is more 
fortable during the cold winter 
Ss and as a result will make 

e noney for its owners. There are 
bn he market today various kinds of 
la ing material and lumber sub- 
stiites, some are flexible while oth- 
: are stiff boards or sheets. Each 
$ has its particular advantages 
use. The value of an insulation 
“rial must be judged by its dur- 
eed its ability to resist the 
“smission or loss of heat through it. 
ie insulating value of materials 
0 for this. ‘purpose varies consider- 
b| and i in view of this care should 
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horse-drawn tools. 


Modern Haying 
Calis for 
McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
Power & Hay Tools 


HE McCormick-Deering dealer has much 
to offer you in hay tools and haying methods 
that turn alfalfa and grass into the greatest 
profit in the least time. He can show you the 
new Farmall and the full line of McCormick- 
Deering Hay Tools that work with it. Or he 
can show you an equally complete line of 


Think of the speed with which the Farmall 
operator above is turning alfalfa into crisp, air- 
dried hay. Once over the field andthe hayis ready 


st 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
Hay Tools 


forthe mow orstack. That’s new haying efficiency. 


The same speed and efficiency applies to every 
operation, whether you favor self-dump rakes, 
combined side rakes and tedders, or sweep rakes. 
Mowing, raking, stacking—all are speeded up, 
resulting in money-saving labor economies and 
hay that tops the list in feeding and market 
value. We assure you that your local McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer can offer you equipment 
that will completely satisfy you, whether you 
operate your farm with horses or power. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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AT LEFT: Mowing and raking 
alfalfa in one operation with 
the Farmall, 7-ft. Farmall 
mower, and combined side rake 
and tedder. An ideal combina- 
tion for speeding up operations 
and improving hay quality. 


ES 


BELOW: Raking over 100 acres 
of hay a day. The rakes are 
dumped by trip ropes. This 
outfit is used on large acreages 
and is considered the most 
economical way of taking hay. 


With a McCormick-Deering 
Tractor or Farmall hooked to 
the rack wagon and loader, 
the hay passes from windrow 
or swath to the load in quick 
time. The steady forward 
speed, up hill or down, is 
a great aid to the man on 
the load. 


be exercised in selecting the mate. 
rial used to get one made by a reli- 
able concern whose product has prov- 
en its value and has a low heat loss. 
When selecting an insulating material 
for the walls of the building to be 
built or remodeled, consideration must 
be given to the application so that it 
will give satisfactory service. With- 
out exception, all good insulating ma- 
terial must be protected from rough 
usage in order to stand up and give 
satisfaction over a period of time. 

Walls of barns and stables are sub- 
ject to very rough usage and must be 
of very durable material. The so- 
called hard insulation boards will not 
stand up when used in such buildings 
as a finish material or sheathing ex- 
cept when used on ceilings or above 
the reach of animals. 

Wood walls are commonly insulated 
in two ways; one method being to 
place the insulating material between 
the studding and sheath the interior 
with matched lumber as a finish to 
protect the insulation. Another meth- 
od is to nail the sheets of insulation 
to the interior of studding and then 
apply matched boards over it. 


Concrete, stone, and brick walls may 
be insulated by setting up studding or 
furring strips against the inner sur- 
face, to which the insulation is nailed. 
Matched boards are then applied over 
the insulation. New concrete walls 
often have the furring strips to 
which the insulation is nailed built 
into it when it is poured. 

For barn ceilings and buildings 
such as poultry houses where it does 
not receive rough usage, a stiff insu- 
lating board will be satisfactory as a 
finish without a protective covering. 
If it is desired to have a better look. 
ing job the joints between sheets can 
be covered with wood strips which 
will divide the surface into panels 
and when painted presents a pleasing 
appearance. 

Many of the stiff insulation boards 
are so constructed that they make a 
good plaster base and are often fin- 
ished by plastering directly upon 
them. 

This is a very satisfactory way of 
finishing the interior of a poultry 
house. 


Wisconsin. THOS. BURTON. 


“PELOUZE” 
New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 ths. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dis- 
tinet, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify ‘“Pe- 
louze.’”’ If they haven’t 

No,D. 120 it order direct. 


© PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


COMPLETE 


POWER MILKER 


PuTs IT TO} 
Ready to milk when you 
Send for sensational o' i 
bik 18 to 40 cows an hour--easy. 
ats nothing to stall. Easy to 
ean aa sn; She - -~ 


i. iy. 
OTTAWA MFG. Co. 
221 White St., Ottaw: . 
221 MeGeebid., Pittaburgh, Pa: 


Tell the advertiser you saw his 
advertisement in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 
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rT ‘GRADE *A* DAIRIES 
“MILK 'PLANTS()’ 


Ladd’s Blue Line 
Filter, Ladd’s 


S Cooler, 
Capper, Ladd’s Brine Maker and Ladd’s 


BRINE RETURN: 
a 


ry 


Le GOnd 


A AE EVERY 40 SECONDS 


CG 


Pasteurizer, Ladd’s Tubular 
Milwaukee Filler and 
“A2nd” Washer 


Send for Bulletins Nos. 64 and 575 


JOHN W. LADD CO. 
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same Rope,” 
money. 


rope. 


¢ The Hooven & Allison Co. 
se Xenia, Ohio. Dept. C-5. 


Bnet ed is 15c (stamps or wrapped 
i coin) Tor which please send me at 
' once a copy of your illustrated 
| booklet, ‘‘More 

Same Rope.” . .. 
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Jobs from the 


COLUMBUS 


Making rope pay for itself 


Valuable new book shows you 
how. Send for it—today! 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 


Prepared especially for the farmer, our new 
58-page booklet, 


“More Jobs from. the 
will save you time and 


Tells how to make rope last 
longer and work harder. 
the best knots, hitches, and splices for 
every job on the farm. 
How to tell good rope from the 
ordinary kind, 

Every farmer interested in real rope 
economy needs this valuable book. Mail 
the coupon for your copy now—enclosing 
15c, only a fraction of the book’s cost. 


How to make 
How to care for 


etc. 


The Hooven & Allison Company 


“Spinners of fine cordage since 18697’ 
Metin, Ohio 


MAIL 


H&A “Blue Heart "Manila Rope COUPON 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Print Name and Address Plainly 


My name 
Address _ 
My dealer’s name 


APT CL, BETHEL ee ies oe ten aes | 


W. A. MILLER, OHIO 


AVING three of four lambs, born 
on a wet rainy night, by drying 
them with an electric glow heat- 

er has made Wm. Ell, a farmer near 
Marysville, Ohio, a strong advocate of 
complete electrification. Mr. Ell is 
one of 18 farmers on average farms 
on the Marysville power line, all of 
whom are co-operating with the Agri- 
cultural Extension Department of 
Ohio State University and are enjoy- 
ing the many benefits derived from 
rural electrification. 

The Ell Farmstead boasts electric 
lights in the .house, barn, poultry 
house, and barnyard. There is also 
an electric percolator, sweeper, cream 
separator, and latest type modern 
washing machine. When installing 
the electrical system on Mr. Ell’s 
farm, B. P. Hess of the Agricultural 
Extension Department of Ohio State 
University, in charge of Rural Elec- 
trification, located a switch just inside 
of the door to the rear enclosed porch 
of the house, as well as inside the 
second door to the house proper, for 
lighting the light on the porch. 

“T couldn’t see why so many 
switches should be used for one light 
until the first night Mr. Ell and I re- 
turned home after the power was 
turned on,” says Mrs. Ell. “That ex- 
tra switch beside the first door cer- 
tainly does help. You know how it is 
returning home after dark, one must 
fumble and stumble about until the 
first light is on, then everything is 
easy. That outer, switch makes it 
easy right away.” 

Having had the experience of sav- 
ing lambs, Mr. Ell remarked to Mr. 
Hess, “I wish you would get me about 
50 feet of wire and run a line over to 
that little shed over there. I have a 
sow that is going to have pigs soon 
and if we have some cold, windy 
nights I’ll just take my little glow 
heater out there and fix things up.” 

Stopping at another of the farms 
we found a dairy barn equipped with 
light and an abundance of plug-in 
sockets and switches, as well as an 
electric milking machine. In the 
grain crib were grain elevator, feed 
grinder, and large double feed corn 
sheller all operated by a five-horse 
power electric motor. The house on 
this farm was equipped with a deep 
well pump and a water softener. 

On the farm of J. P. Renner is 
found an imposing list of electrical 


From Renter to Owner 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Five years 
ago John Sims, County Agent of 
Hillsdale County, Michigan, asked 
that a dairy record project be started 
in Woodbridge township. There was 
no C. T. A. and record keeping was a 
new idea, but Earl Speith, a renter at 
that time with a herd of grade Jer- 
seys, consented to co-operate. Jan. 
1, 1927, completed five years of rec- 
ord work in his herd. A compilation 
of his five years’ work shows that his 
herd has averaged six cows in milk 
for 817 days, with an average pro- 
duction of 6,781 lbs. milk containing 
314 Ibs. fat per cow. Each year there 
has been two heifers added to the 
herd and older cows sold. 

After studying his work, and 
knowing that he had purchased an 
80-acre farm two years ago, I asked 
Myr. Speith to tell me something of 
his work. He replied by saying, “‘Wife 
and I are partners. Such success as 
we have had is the result cf her help 
and understanding of the problems 
that confronted me.’’ I found Mrs. 
Speith helped with the milking when 


equipment including a fireless cooker 
ironer, fan, percolator, toaster, heater 
sweeper, washer, five-horse powe 
motor, two-time switches for light: 
in his poultry houses, a deep-wel 
pump, a shallow-well pump, twe 
brooders of 500 chick capacity each 
and an incubator of 165 egg capacity 
All of this is in addition to complet 
lighting on the farm. Mr. Re 
has water piped from his “came 
pump to five different places beside: 
the house. “T’ll never have any more 
use for the old wind pump,” says Ww 
Renner. 

One of the outstanding features 4 
electrification is the fact that in ir 
most instances it brings running wa 
ter to buildings on the farm and white 
shining sinks to farm home kitchens 
Farmers are discovering that they car 
pump water cheaper with electricity 
than they ever imagined possible 
One man reports pumping 500 to 60( 
gallons on less than one kilowat 
hour of electricity. 

On another of the farms, Albert 
Raush, the owner, says that with his 
corn sheller and electric motor he 
shells all the corn for 39 hogs— for 
one month with a consumption of on. 
ly four kilowatt hours of electricity 

All of the farms have at least one 
light advantageously located in the 
barnyard with switches for controll 
ing it usually located in several differ. 
ent buildings. Feed grinders, con- 
sidered heavy users of electric : 
rent, are used on 12 of the 13 farms 
Several of the farms have combina- 
tion grinder and corn sheller outfits 
hooked up in various ingenious ways 
Two electric refrigerators are being 
run all winter. Three farms have 
electric ranges and two more have 
orders in, so it looks like the Oa 
wood pile is eventually doomed. 

Electricity, through the medium 
rural electrification and the mai 
modern appliances, has and will work 
wonders in rural communities. The 
cheery mien of the farmer’s wife or 
the electrified farm reveals thé 
pleasure derived from the use of her 
drudgery-saving devices. | 

The Marysville installations : 
part of a national rural electrific 
movement now on in 22 states 
ing Ohio. This movement is : 
sored by a National Committee on thi 
Relation of Electricity to Agriculti 


r 


has raised and sold $3,850 w 
poultry and eggs in the past 13 

Mr. Speith started farmin 
years ago with an indebtedness < 
about $1,000. Not being able 
a good cow, he purchased a 
yearling Jersey heifer for 
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MR. AND MRS. SPEITH AND © 
DAUGHTER, ONNELE 


s said to be pure-bred but not reg- 
tered. This cow, now 15 years old, 
gs mother, grand, or great-grand- 
nother to his entire herd. During 
he past year she milked 8,953 lbs. of 
nilk with a fat content of 394 lbs. 
\\t the present time he has 13 head 
_\f females, and has séld 15 head. 

| For a number of years Mr. Speith 
rove his cows five miles in order to 


~~ 


TURKEYS AT FEEDING TIME 


ave the service of a registered Jer- 
py sire. He says the neighbors used 
_) laugh at him for going so far. In 
ne first 12 years $4,800 was paid 
or cash rental of farm. When the 
ew farm was purchased two years 
go they remodeled the barn and 
(rs. Speith says that the barn will 
elp fix the house. 
Mr. and Mrs. Speith take an active 
art in community work, have two 
aildren, and are living comfortably 
jad within their means. Who wishes 
» say they are not successful? 

| Michigan. Ray BAKER. 


| Dairying in the Yakima 
Valley 


‘Hoarp’s DarryMan:—Our country 
so far from Wisconsin and condi- 
ms are so different that we have 
ought Hoard’s Dairyman readers 
ould be interested to learn some- 
ing about dairying out here. 

Our valley is so noted for its fruit 
joduction that it is seldom thought 
(as producing anything but fruit. 
uirying is, however, an important 
idustry. We have a live dairymen’s 
isociation here with one plant in 
ir city and another one fifty miles 

(wn the valley. Besides these there 
#2 several privately owned plants 

d some cream shipping stations. 
As you readers probably know, we 
( not depend on rain for our mois- 
tre in raising any crops. ‘We de- 
jnd almost entirely on irrigation 
it on some of the low lands near 
t2 streams the water in the ground 
iso near the surface of the ground 
tit crops are grown by subirriga- 
tn. It is on these lowlands that 
1st of the dairies throughout the 
lality are operated. Pastures do 
vil on these lands and water is easi- 
obtained for stock watering which 
ino true on the higher lands where 
cterns are the only water supply 
ding the winter months when the 
Higation water is off. 

Do I hear you ask, what do we 
fd our cows? Alfalfa hay is the 
st common and principal feed and 
Cvs do fairly well on it alone, al- 
Hugh continued good production is 
, assured, 


: our own ranch, or farm, as 


tn people would call it, consist- 
of 40 acres, there are about five 
es in dooryards, barnyards, and 
ste land where no attempt is made 
Yaise any crop. There are also 
‘ acres set to young pear trees and 
crops grown between the trees 
not used in feeding stock. This 
ves about thirty acres on which 
“produce the feed for our twenty 
«’s, bull, and two mules. 

Ye will use sweet clover in two 
tures and bluegrass in the third 
} and are confident we can raise 
ugh corn to make plenty of silage 
the cows during the winter. We 
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Dependable Running 


wherever you need it— 


automatically provided by this 
Product of GENERAL MOTORS 


HE first requirement of an automatic 


water system on 
dependability. 


The resources and responsibility of General 
Motors —the integrity of the Delco-Light 
Company —the experience of over a half 
million users of Delco-Light products—these 
are your assurance of dependability when 
you buy a [p, Water System. 


D-L Water Systeme 
operate on either Cen- 
tral Station or Farm 
Electrio Plant current, 


raised twenty tons of silage per acre 
last year. We find that cows that 
have plenty of good silage do not 
need much hay. We buy alfalfa, us- 
ing the stack-burned hay if we can 
get it, as it is cheaper and also better 
feed. 
of hay: baled at $10 per ton last fall 
and later bought some hay in stack 
at $10 per ton and paid $2 per ton 
to have it chopped. Besides the hay 
and ensilage for winter feed we give 
the cows about 5 lbs. each of mill 
feed. 

Since selling our milk in bottles 
we have discontinued the raising of 
hogs but expect to take it up again 
if we can produce enough pasture for 
them over and above what our cows 
take. Hogs can be produced without 
much grain when we have pasture 
and can get cull fruit for them. 


a stock farm is 


We bought some of this class _ 
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Water 


And yet [p, Water Systems are low in price 
—as low as $83 f.o.b. Dayton, Ohio. 


Like 


other products of General Motors, they may 


dealer. 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. E-115, DAYTON, OHIO 


Ground barley is not an expensive 
feed with us. 

Quantities of alfalfa hay are 
raised in our valley. A good farmer 
on good land should produce five tons 
per acre in the three cuttings. Un- 
derstand me, not five tons in each of 
the three cuttings but five tons in the 
three cuttings together. Some pro- 
duce more than five tons per acre but 
more do not produce that much. 

Climate is a big asset in dairy work 
here. Last season we pastured for 
seven months, turning our stock out 
the first of April and yarding them 
on November 1. December and Janu- 
ary are the only cold and stormy 
months we have and winds are un- 
common during any season of the 
year. Irrigation is a lot of work 
but it is also a great convenience to 
be able to put up hay or any other 


be bought on the General Motors plan of 
deferred payments. 


Let us give you specific information about iD, 
Water Systems. Call-the nearest Delco-Light 
Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon 
below for our booklet ‘‘Water.’”’ 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants 


DELCO-LIGHT CO. 
Dept. E-115, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 


WATER SYSTEMS 


crop, or do any of the many jobs ona 
farm without fear of interference by 
rain or wind storms. 

We are selling 180 quarts of milk 
per day and getting 10c a quart for 
it. It is rather difficult to make our 
place pay as we are not on the place 
and all the help is hired. 


Yakima, Wash. He Cyn 


Emmadine Farm, New York, re- 
ports that a total of 81 A. R. records 


‘have been completed by their Guern- 


seys, less than half of them made by 
mature cows. The records show an 
average production of 11,140 Ibs. 
milk, 580.5 Ibs. fat. 
was fed as much as 12 lbs. of ain 
a day, and the ration for Majority 
of these test cows was over half com- 
posed of bran, hominy feed, and 
ground oats. 


But one cow... 
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610 12 


34-Ton Chassis F. O. B. Detroit 142-Ton Chassis F. O. B. Detroit 


‘885 1445 


1-Ton Chassis F. O. B. Detroit 2-Ton Chassis F. O.B. Detroit 


Ouality— 
Volume— 


They Are Good 
67,293 


were sold last year 


GRAH 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


BROTHERS 
TRUCKS — 


| 
1 aa 
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Farmers today know machinery. Necessity 
has given them a mechanical bent. They 
appreciate simplicity of design, excellence of 
material and mechanical perfection .. . 
And, knowing values, they buy machinery 
carefully. 


It is not by chance, then, that Graham 
Brothers G-BOY has enjoyed such marked 
preference among farmers needing a |z-Ton 
Truck. 


Power from the time-tried Dodge Brothers 
engine .. . Rugged of frame... Heavy duty 
three-speed transmission . . . Bevel gear final 


—for F armers 


Oh ae nea RON ta BO ap WR RE aS 


. Bodies of various 
types, box, stake, canopy, all-purpose, stock 
rack... a 1-Ton Truck complete in every 
detail at a price made possible only by 
Graham Brothers tremendous production. 


drive . .. Comfort . 


Graham Brothers 1, 114 and 2-Ton Trucks 
and %-Ton Commercial Cars meet 91% of 
all hauling needs. They are sold complete, 
ready to work, with bodies to fit any busi 
ness. Time payments may be arranged. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE — DETROIT — stockton 
A DiviSton OF DODGE BROTHERS, Ine. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Needs 


<p ai OR tet pea 


Diamond , 


oo 
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rystal 
for the salting 


G Bs develop the full, creamy 
richness of butter, one need 
not be an expert, as many farm 
wives have learned. They rely on 
Diamond Crystal Salt to perform 
that function —and the result is 
better butter. 


In creameries, where butter- 
making is a business and quality 
is essential, Diamond Crystal Salt 
is used and recommended. For 
forty years now, Diamond Crys- 
tal salted butter has been such a 
consistent winner in the coun- 
try’s biggest competitions that it 
is unusual for any other butter 
to win. 


In churning for home use, you can 
achieve the same results if you use Dia- 
mond Crystal. The easily- dissolving 
flakes mix smoothly and evenly 
throughout the butter, and develop 
all the flavor and creamy richness, 
with never a trace of strong or salty 
taste. Besides, the butter will retain 
its color and flavor longer. 


There is a Diamond Crystal Salt 
for every farm use — for butter and 
cheese-making, for table and for cook- 
ing, for canning, for livestock, for cur- 
ing meats. Ask for Diamond Crystal at 
the store where you trade. 


“The Salt that§ all Sab” 


Diamond 


Free! 


We should like to send youa generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Sak,”’ without 
cost or obligation to you. 


DIAMOND CrysTAL SALT Co., 
Dept.1174, St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 
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DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


Twin City March Milk 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
paid $2.50 a hundred for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered in St. Paul during March. The Asso- 
ciation handled 27,838,457 Ibs. milk, of which 
53.5 per cent was surplus, 

Cream patrons were paid 58 cents a pound 
for butterfat in first grade cream during 
March. This is 8 cents above the average 
price of 92-score butter on the New York 
market, 


April Milk Prices 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

Table I represents a comparison of the net 
prices received by producers in 111 local mar- 
kets, for fluid milk (test 3.5%) f. o. b. local 
shipping point or distributors’ country plant: 


Table I—April Producers’ Prices by Geographic 


Sections. 
Comparison of 
Range of average prices 
Sections of prices 1927 1927 1926 


per ewt. Apr. Mar. Apr. 


$2.69—3.95 $3.32 $3.33 $3.44 
2.35—3.00 2.80 2.83 2.68 
1.80—8:13. 2.52". 2.57 -2.59 
1.66—3.10 2.32: 2.385 2.17 
2.80—5.00 3.62 3.60. 3.78 
2.05—3.39 2.46 2.62 2.44 
1.90—2.70 2.33 2.44 2.66 
1.79—3.20 2.33 2.35 2.36 
1.70—8.13 2.54 2.60 2.82 
1.66—5.00 . 2.71 2.73 2.80 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
E. No. Central 
W. No. Central 
South Atlantic 
E. So. Central 
W. So. Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

United States 


Table IL shows for certain representative 
city markets the prices of standard grade 
milk (Grade B test 3.5%) received by pro- 
ducers f. 0. b. city and paid by consumers: 


Table !!—April Producers’ Prices f. o. “b. City 
and Consumers’ Prices. 


Producer Consumer 

received pays 

per cwt. per at. 

Cts. 

Birmingham, Ala. $3.42—3.91 17 
Phoenix, Ariz. 10—12.5 
San Diego, Calif. 15 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.11—3.21 14 
Denver, Colo. 2.10 ay) 
Hartford, Conn. 4.22* 16 
Washington, D. C. 3.60* 15 
Jacksonville, Fla. 4.01—4.53* 18—21 
Atlanta, Ga. 2.80 
Chicago, Ill. 14 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2.10 12 
Des Moines, Ia. 2.65* 12 
Topeka, Kans. 2.10—2.20 8—12 
Louisville, Ky. 2.42—2.59 13 
New Orleans, La. 2.81* 14 
Baltimore, Md. 3.55 14 
Boston, Mass. 3.62* 14 
Detroit, Mich. 3.00* 14 
St. Paul, Minn. 2.70* 11 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.60 13 
Butte, Mont. 2.60 13 
Lincoln, Nebr. 2.01 10 
Trenton, N. J. 3.41 13 
New York, N. Y. 15 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.24 14—15 
Tulsa, Okla. 2.45 15 
Portland, Ore. 2.10 12 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.49*—3.52* 13 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.45* 14 
Providence, R. I 3.62* 14.5 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 2.50* 12 
Memphis, Tenn. 2.58—2.73 15 
Dallas, Tex. 2.60* 13 
Salt Lake City, Utah 2.45 10 
Richmond, Va. 3.83*—4.05* 14 
Seattle, Wash. 2.83 12 
Spokane, Wash. 2.15 10 


Milwaukee, Wis. 2.90* 11 


*Basic prices for fluid milk, 

Prices paid per hundred pounds for stand- 
ard grade milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at the deal- 
ers’ country receiving stations or at the pro- 
ducers’ railway shipping points, as also price 
f. o. b. city, are given in Table III: 


Table !!1—April Prices at Country Stations. 


At country Freight zones to 
stations which prices apply 

New Haven $3.70* 28c rate 
Washington 3.02* 35c 10-gal. cun 
Chicago 2.50 All 
Baltimore 2.97% 35c rate 
Boston « 2.86* 181—200-mile zone 
St. Louis 2.00 34c rate 
Trenton 2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
Buffalo 2.62* 28c rate 
New York 2.95*—3.00* 201—210-mile zoney 
Cleveland 2.86*—2.93* All 


Pittsburgh 2.70* All 

Philadelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone 
Seranton 2.82 30c rate 

Dallas 1.90*—2.10* All 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 7538c rate. 

The following net prices were reported paid 
to members of producers’ associations supply- 
ing the cities listed. Prices announced in ad- 
vance for such cities are usually of two class- 
es, ‘Basic’? and Surplus,” the former applying 
to that portion of the milk which is used in 


fluid form for city wholesale and retail trade, 
and the latter applying to that portion classed 
as “‘Surplus,’”’ which is used for manufactur- 
img purposes : 


Table 1V—Net Prices Paid Members of Producers’ 
Associations for 3.5% Milk. 


Previously announced 


Cities . Paid* Pe- prices for same period 
riod Basic Surplus 
Hartford $3.97 Feb. $4.22 Butter markets 


Des Moines 2.49. Feb. 2.65 $2.15 
Baltimore 3.47 Feb. 3.55 ° Butter markets 


Boston 2.51; Feb. 3.62 Butter markets 
Detroit 2.89 Feb. 3.00 Butter markets 
St. Paul 2.50 Feb. 2.70 All milk pooled 
New York 2.677 Feb. 3.00 -$2.81—$2.56 
Akron 2.864 Feb. 3.40 $2.00 


Philadelphia 3.455 Feb. 3.49 Butter markets 
Pittsburgh 3.375 Feb. 3.90 Butter markets 
Milwaukee 2.66 Mar. 2.90 Butter markets 
Duluth 2.42 Mar. 2.89 All milk pooled 


*F. O. B. city unless otherwise indicated. 

$181—200-mile zone. 7201—210-mile zone. 

Table V gives for a few cities the retail 
prices of special milk, certified milk, cultured 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream testing 
18 to 25 per cent butterfat. 


Table V—April Retail Prices to Consumer 


Spe- Certi- But- Cot- 


x cial fied ter- tags 7+Light 
Cities milk milk milk cheese cream 
per per per per por 
at. at. at. Tb. Y% pt. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Akron 15-18 20 8 10 16 
Asheville 19 25 eae 20 
Baltimore 30 14 REN ios. 16 
Boston 18% 26 10 
Buffalo 14 26 10 15 20—22 
Chicago 17 25 10205 * 16 
Cleveland 19—20 25 12—13 15 17—22 
Columbus 17 25 12 15 14—15 
Denver 14 8 14* — 12—14 
Des Moines 14--25 20 11 14 13—14 
Detroit 25 35 16 
Duluth 14 25 g . 17 
El Paso AZ 10 20*  15—17 
Indianapolis 16 10—12 13—26 
Jacksonyille 25 10—12 80 20-30 
Kansas City 15 25 10 20 10—15 
Lincoln 14 15 10 15 10 
Louisville 16—17 24 3. 15*—17* 16 
Memphis 30 6—7 20 13—15 
Miami 30 28—35 20 25—30 
Milwaukee 14—18 25 6 910": 13814 
New Orleans 18 31 14 ae 
New York 30 28 11 
Philadelphia 15—16 30 9—13 LY, 
Pittsburgh 25 10 17 
Salt Lake City 15 15 15 
San Diego 20 28—32 9 15 
San Francisco 25 14 20 20 
Seattle 25 18 20 15 
St. Louis 18 25 10—18 ere 17 
Trenton 17 30 13 15— 
Washington 18—22 30 15 15—20 20 
Wilmington 20s 10 13* 17 


*12 oz. Package 718 to 25% Fat. 


Butter and Cheese in April 


The 51-cent average for butter on the New 
York market for the first 26 days of April 
gives assurance that the average for the whole 
month will be the highest on record by nearly 
five cents, except in 1919 and 1920 when 
butter reached 62 and 67 cents. That the 
price seems unduly high to buyers is indicat- 
ed by the erratic course of the market as 
shown in the accompanying chart. Butter 
opened at 50 cents, rose and fell rapidly, and 
closed on April 26 at 47.5 cents. Apparently 
buyers felt prices should rule lower, and the 
market was very sensitive to the supply. 
April cheese prices. declined one cent from 
the opening price of 23 cents on the Wiscon- 
sin Boards, averaging 22.3 cents for the first 
26 days. However, the average is only one- 
tenth cent below March, while it is 3.3 cents 
eabove April a year ago. 


March Dry Milk 


(From U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
The wholesale prices given below are 
based on reports from manufacturers govern- 
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ing actual sales F. O. B. fact 
March: = ‘a 
Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 
cents to 11.5 cents for dry skimmilk jn } 
averaging 9.3 cents a pound for sales 
ing 6,324,616 Ibs. When packed j 
pound cans the price reported was 31.7 
a pound. ; 
Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged fy 
cents to 28.5 cents for dry whole mi 
aging 27.5 cents for sales totaling 2 
Ibs. When packed in one-pound cans 
price reported was 46.6 cents a pound, — 
Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged fh 
cents to 10.5 cents for dry buttermilk i 
averaging 8.9 cents a pound for sales tots 
2,594,715 Ibs. When packed in one-py 
eans the price reported was 10.8 ce ' 
pound, 


The Wheat Market 
Situation — 


(By the Grain, Hay and Feed Mar' 
Service, U. S. Department of Agr 

Under the influence of an urgent 
ing demand wheat feed prices have made 
ther advances during the past two wee 4 
though shorts and middlings have been 
tively weaker than bran. Pasturag 
become available as rapidly as appe: 
sible in March and offerings of most feeds 
have been only moderate. Less strength 
corn markets has also favored slight ad 
in feedstuffs prices. . ieee). 

Demand for bran has been especial; 
in the Northeast. Bran.on hand at 
delphia is quoted about $4 higher 
June shipment and Buffalo mills are 
about three weeks behind on shipping in 
tions. Only limited amounts of Cana 
wheat feeds were available in ‘the No 


both because of slightly restricted grin 
and on account of the demand for 
in Canada. Hardly any bran could be 
at Minneapolis until after the first 
but middlings and the heavier feeds » 
atively easier at that market. Eastern 
was actiye at Kansas City while | 
were reported to California. Flood 
were restricting inquiry for wheat f 
South but dealers expected a good © 
this territory when transportation 
should become cleared up. A 
Linseed meal has been irregular, 
of 34 per cent meal at the present 
(April 26) are scarce at Buffalo but len 
at that point was less active for 32 per 
meal, which was being offered f ¥ 
prompt shipment. Limited offerings he 
Chicago market firm but at Minneapolis 
light production of the local mills was 
plemented by considerable amounts 
from -outside points, which resulted 
easier situation. : i 
Cottonseed meal has been somewhat 


have destroyed or damaged some — 
prices have been influenced upwar 
of cake and meal on April 1 were 
same as on this date in recent year 
exception of last year when they wer 
tionally, large. Exports of cake and mi 


difficult to tell what proportion of e 
sales were made early in the season | 
prices were much lower than at — 


Demand recently has been slightly mori 
tive and although it is mostly in carlots, 
smaller units it has aecounted a: 


amount of cottonseed cake and meal. 
Gluten feed has moved briskly at h 


pany there continued to offer fre 
basis, which carries a premium of 
for each successive month afte! 
which shipment is made. Orders 
coming in freely in central wester 

Hominy feed has advanced at m 
in sympathy with strength in the 


0 
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The upper black line represents’ the erratic course of the New York market it A 


of this year when the supply of butter was very short, the dotted line in the 
the course of the April market in 1925, and the broken line at the bottom the 
in 1926 when the supply of butter was relatively large. me 


Some export trade was reported at Phil- 
aia and most of the larger mills were sold 
,| Buffalo for the next few weeks although 
srs at that point were pressing sales of 
eed, especially in transit and for imme- 
shipment. _Demand was quiet at Balti- 
9 but prices at Cincinnati and Chicago 
»| affected by the destruction of a large 
slevator at Springfield, Ill., although the 
: offerings at Cincinnati were equal to 
it requirements there and demand was 
at Chicago. Prices advanced $1—2 a 
t Omaha. 
\kage continued in fair demand but 
_ were reduced $5 a ton at Chicago in 
with the recent reduction at other 
ots. 
falfa meal continued very quiet. Best 
43 were nominally steady at Chicago and 
ty was very poor at Kansas City al. 
h manufacturers were reporting an in- 
1d inquiry from feed mixers in central 
,|. Texas dealers were expecting new crop 
e| to be on the market in that territory in 
| 


b iatons on April 26 were as follows: 


Phil- 
. Bos- Buf- adel- 


Min- 


Chi- neap- Om- 
| ton falo phia cago olis aha 


| 
Ra —— Ea 


4-87.00 32.00 36.00 31.00 28.25 

fa 36.50 33.00 36.50 31.00 28.00 

3. S. 

f 42.00 39.00 39.75 36.50 37.00 35.10 
if. S. 

yi 47.00 49.50 48.00 53.50 
uifeed 36.75 33.50 35.60 29.60 32.80 

say 33.00 29,50 33.00 28.00 27.00 


4 andard spring bran. Hard winter wheat 
“4 was $27.75 in Kansas City and $32.50 in 
janati, with soft winter wheat bran $30 
|, Louis and $35 in Buffalo. 


April Condensed Milk 


Hy S. Department of Agriculture) 

tes paid producers for 3.5% milk F. O. 
etory were as follows for April, reports 
ng those factories manufacturing both 
gand bulk goods: 


vaphic No. of 


sion factor- Aver- 
ies Range age 

e) England 1 $2.30 $2.30 
ie Atlantic* 1 2p e205 2-56. 2:41 
‘orth Central BOmeer202—2-80°. 2:15 
./orth Central 6 1.75—2.20 2.02 
» Western 6 1.84—1.85 1.84 
Western 10 =: 1.84—2.20 1.98 
n 1 States T1565 1.752156 2.14 


+ ttysthree additional factories reported 
ii to be based in part on the ourrent 
’s wholesale butter quotation. Twenty- 
hsirics reported prices not determined 
t and 20 reported plants closed. 

i imfacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
«med condensed and unsweetened evap- 
al milk were as follows for March: — 
=f SS SS aaa 
Aver- 
age 


Range 


mmsed, per case 


$5.34—$6.55 $5.93 


insed, per cwt. 9.50—13.00 10.44 
“rated, per case 3.80— 5.05 4.34 
treed per cwt. 7.50— 9.42 8.58 
mnsed skim, per cwt. 5.00— 7.00 5.87 
# rated skim, per cwt. 3.00— 6.45 4.00 


_ 


‘wo Wisconsin Holstein 
Sales 


4 the Lake Mills, Wis., Holstein 
tgnment sale held April 12, 59 
# brought $8,165, an average of 
‘ with $395 the top figure. The 
its were from Pennsylvania, IHi- 
a Wisconsin, the out-of-state 
ie taking about one-third of the 
ng. . 
erages for cattle of the different 
lasses are as follows: Nine bulls, 
| ges, averaged $80; 6 heifers un- 
two years, $71; 19 two-year-old 
irs, $156; 6 three-year-olds, $176; 
: ‘ws four years old or over, $158. 
‘and Everson did the selling. 
| Madison, Wis., the two days im- 
ately following, 116 head were 
for $15,770, an average of $136. 
‘top price was $270 paid for a 
typy 5-year-old cow. 
erages for the different age 
28 were as follows: Twenty-three 
averaged $125; 24 heifers under 
years, $94; 8 two-year-old heif- 
3 $133; 8 three-year-old heifers, 
' 58 cows, 4 years old or over, 
Everson, Krause, and Pohlman 
he selling at Madison. 
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The Corn Borer and Good 
Plowing 


Hoarp’s DaiRYMAN:—The rapid 


spread of the European corn borer in | 


Northeastern United States and more | 
especially in the Great Lakes region | 
—Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsy]l- | 
vania, and New York—reminds us of | 


the fact that the plow has again be- 
come the basic tool of warfare 
against the pest. The grave menace 
of the corn borer makes every farm- 
er anxious to do the best possible job 
of plowing. 

During the last few years, no farm 
tillage operation has been more neg- 
lected than plowing because we have 
had tools that would give the surface 
a pretty thorough stirring even if the 
plow did cut and cover or leave some 
stalks on top. Much plowing has been 
merely a matter of turning the fur- 
row slice up on edge rather than com- 
pletely turning the soil. 

Just a little sketch will show why 
the corn borer despises the plow oper- 
ated by a careful plowman. The corn 
borer passes the winter as a worm 
hidden in the burrows of the corn- 
stalks. They continue as worms until 
well along in May when they change 
to the resting stage. The pupa stage 
is terminated in late June when the 
moths emerge and fly during late 
June, all of July, and the fore part 
of August. 

From a study of the habits of the 
insect in its various stages it has been 
found that when stalks which contain 
the borer are completely covered with 
soil, the worm comes out of the stalk 
and works its way to the surface of 
the soil. If it finds bits of cornstalks 
or cobs on the surface, it goes into 
these and completes its life cycle but 
if no such remnants are found, birds 
and other predators consume the 
worms. Moreover, a very little direct 
exposure to the sun and wind is death 
to the corn borer. 

So it is that the plow is the one tool 
by which millions of these borers can 


be forced out of their hiding places. 


and out into the open. And farmers 
in the infested areas are studying the 
art and science of plowing as never 
before. Plowing is an art that every 
farmer must master. 

In general, wide bottom plows do a 
more complete job of turning under 
standing stalks than narrower ones. 
The best jobs I have seen were done 
with 16” and 18” plows although I am 
forced to believe that for the other 
plowing jobs on the farm, narrower 
plows are preferable. Years ago the 
jointer was considered an indispens- 
able attachment but later this was 
taken off as a sop to speed. But now 
with the imperative necessity of do- 
ing a clean job in order to pass the 
government inspection, the jointer 
has come back into its own, especially 
when combined with a rolling cutter. 
Rolling cutters of large diameter puil 
easier and cut the stalks better. They 
do their best work generally when ad- 
justed to about a half inch to the land 
from the plowshare since this causes 
the furrow slice to wedge in beside 
the last furrow when the first fitting 
tool is put on. 

Where cornstalks are light or 
where they have been pastured, the 
combination cutter-jointer does a sat- 
isfactor'y job. Where they are heavy, 
as they are in unpastured fields of 
the corn belt, there is required still 
another simple attachment to most 
satisfactorily turn the trash down. 
On a walking plow, a chain does bet- 
ter than anything else but the links 
should not be too large. If the links 
are too large, they will catch the corn- 
stalks rather than drag them under. 

On the sulky plows, three wires at- 
tached to the eutter shank seem to do 
the best work, and in many cases they 
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sparks—instantly! 


Bang! goes the engine 
on the first turn-over. 


Reliable battery igni- 
tion cuts corners on the 
first cost and on the up- 
keep of farm engines. 


Ignition repairs and Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


EVEREADy 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


=they last longer 


do better work if the stalks are still 
fastened at one end rather than when 
previously cut up with the disc. This 
will vary some with the plow but in 
general attaching the wires so they 
will trail back about equi-distant up 
and down will accomplish a good job 
if the wires are so long that the 
weight of the furrow gives them ten- 
sion enough to draw the leose stalks 
and trash up close to the soil. 

Three No. 9 wires, each from 
twelve to fourteen feet long, do the 
most satisfactory work. Attach one 
as far down as possible on the cutter 
shank, attach the next one in the mid- 
dle and place the top one on the cut- 
ter shank but just under the beam. 
There is on the market a disk coult- 
er—I don’t mean a rolling cutter— 
that combines cutter and jointer 
functions and will become a very val- 
uable plow attachment in corn borer 
districts. 

No farmer should consider that 
these details of how to do a more 
complete job of turning apply only to 
those who are unfortunate enough to 
be in the large territory already in. 
fested. The fact is that now the pest 
is on the divide where the water on 
the north drains into the Great Lakes 
basin while the land to the south 
drains into the Wabash, Ohio, and 
Mississippi river valleys. Even the 
nfost ardent believers in the efficiency 
of quarantine and clean-up doubt that 


EYEREADY Columbia 
Dry Batteries shoot 
hot, vigorous sparks to 
the engine for a quick Hot Shots in their 
start and a steady run. 
They supply the same 
sure-fireignitionatany matter how heavy the 
speed. No continued 
cranking to get going. 
starting is easy and the 
engine keeps on work- 
ing until the job’s done. 


National Carbon Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


renewals are few and 
far between if you use 
Eveready Columbia 


water-proof steel cases. 
Install them, and no 


tain or how wet your 
engine or battery is, 
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A Year to Pay! 
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Will increase your farm 


Profits $500.00 to Srccaaas ear. 
Sizes from 1 1-2 to 30 h. p. Also Pin-| baw igs and Base 
Outfits. Write me today SURE for Free Book end SY. 
Terms Offer. Witte Engine Works, Dept. 16-45 


Witte Bidg.,Kansas City,Mo. Empire Gidg. ,Pittsburg,Pa. 


the pest can be kept from eventually 
invading the fertile acres of the corn 
belt. We are told by some reputable 
entomologists that all of us must 
learn to live with the corn borer and 
if that is so, then we can best stave 
off the evil day by doing a thorough 
job of plowing before it gets to us. 
Indiana. I. J. MATHEWS. 


Superintendent Gardner of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America reports that the 5-year-old 
cow, Pansje Prilly Abbekerk, has just 
completed a 7-day record of 40.39 lbs. 
fat (50.49 Ibs. butter) and 567.1 Ibs” 
milk. This new record breaksy was 
bred by the Bridgford KWolstein Co. 
and is owned by Mrs. Fred Stenzel of 
California. 


The Laborer is Worthy of 
His Hire 


One time I got some printed figures 
that had been worked out by a cou- 
ple of women showing how much a 
farm woman’s work was worth, sup- 
posing she was getting paid for it. If 
she made a plain cake they figured 
that she had earned so much, just as 
if she was hired; if. it was a fancy 
cake, it was worth more, and so on. 

Shortly after that I was talking to 
a very intelligent man of wide expe- 
rience with all sorts of people and I 
asked him what he thought of my 
writing something about the value in 
money of farm women’s work with a 


view to its appearing in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 
“Don’t do it,” he said instantly. 


“Let the farm women alone with such 
ideas; ne use in putting fancy notions 
into their heads about how much they 
are worth.” We passed on to other 
topics but I couldn’t help wondering 
if he thought farm women were so 
narrow-minded that the only way to 
make out with them-at all was to 
keep them in total ignorance of what 
is going on around them. 

I well remember one time when the 
census taker came to our house years 
ago. He asked my father this and 
that when filling out his papers and 
finally, in a_ perfunctory fashion, 
“Your wife has no occupation?” and 
my father replied, “Oh, no, none at 
all. All she ever does is to tend sev- 
en children, raise chickens, run the 
house, look out for the garden, help at 
the church and school, feed the hired 
men, and a few little things like that 
but of course from the census point 
of view she has no occupation and I 
guess we'll have to put her down that 
way.” 

Farm ‘women, as well as other 
women, should realize the value of 
the work they are doing, not so that 
they may become discontented about 
it and try to start a reform or some- 
thing, but so that they may find joy 
in it. Too many people are like the 
man who, when asked what his 
youngest daughter was doing, replied, 


} 
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“Nothing. She’s just keeping house 
out on the farm.” Now, no woman is 
going to be very happy doing work 
that is generally classified as “noth- 
ing.” She must feel that she is doing 
something of enough value so that if 
it remained undone, some life or lives 
would be the worse for it. That sort 
of work has value whether the woman 
doing it ever gets—or wants—pay 
for it. 

Sometime ago I heard a speech by 
Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—a woman who 
has more sympathy and understand- 
ing for the problems of the farm 
mother than any person I have ever 
known. Some of her facts and figures 
will be sure to interest you and I am 
going to give you part of her talk. I 
am omitting the opening part on 
budgets for lack of space. 

“There are today in this country 
more than 40 million females, ten 
years old and over, listed in the cen- 
sus. Of these, more than 31 millions 
are not listed as being occupied. One 
of these probably is the farm woman 
the hired man told about. He was 
telling a friend about the new place 
in which he was working. ‘The wom- 
an turned to me this morning from 
baking pancakes and said, ‘Do you 
know how many pancakes you have 
eaten this morning?’ ‘I told her I 
hadn’t had no ¢all to count ’em and 
she said, ‘Well, this is your twenty- 
sixth’ ‘and I was so mad I went right 
out to work without my breakfast.’ 

“It may be of interest to know 
where the women who are listed as 
gainfully employed are working. 
There are 1,737 women clergymen, 
1,829 women dentists, 7,200 women 
physicians and surgeons, and 10,075 
college presidents and _ professors. 
There are 564,000 women stenogra- 
phers and typists while there are only 
50,000 men in the same field and it is 
interesting to note that in aeronau- 
tics there are 1,300 men while only 
eight women have entered the pro- 
fession. In short, while there are over 
31 million women, over 10 million not 
listed, there are still large numbers 
who, even in the census, are given 
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VIEW FROM FRONT YARD LOOKING TOWARD THE BARN AND SHOWING 


THE SCREEN OF SHRUBS AND FLOWERS ON THE FARM OF 


% 


MRS. J. M. SMITH, INDIANA 


credit for doing productive labor. But 
is it not productive labor when such 
meals are prepared and placed before 
a family of growing children that 
there results splendid men’ and wom- 
en? Is it not productive labor when 
such meals are prepared for a man 
that he can carry on the finest kind of 
labor? Is it not productive labor 
when a man or woman can so_ be 
eared for in a home that every day’s 
work is a joy and pleasure because of 
good health? 

“If a woman spends one hour of a 
day night and morning milking. 
should she not have the credit of two 
hours of hired man’s work? When 
the wage of a household worker is 
saved by the woman in the home, is 
that not income and should it not be 
credited to her? It seems to me very 
possible to say, when the mother 
makes a dress for herself or for the 
children, that it should be credited as 
productive labor, and so on all down 
the line. When illness comes, the 
mother who tends the sick 
should be credited with the price of a 
trained nurse.- Whatever she lacks in 
technical skill, she will more than 
make up by the love and devotion she 
puts into her task. Whatever is done 
in the home in the way of definite 
tasks, should be credited with the 
amount that would have had to be 
paid if the work had been hired done. 

“IT suspect that in many a home 
the woman’s income, so _ credited, 
might be twice that of the man. On 
many days the farmer does his 
chores, comes in, and sits down, while 
the woman goes right on, rain or 
shine, finding tasks to keep her busy 
all day and far into the night. Of 
course, there are a thousand things 
done by the mother that cannot be 
credited; first aid for the little fel- 
low who has pinched his thumb; un- 
derstanding of the boy who has been 
teased by the neighbor children be- 
cause he loves his dog; help for the 
girl who has come to the awkward 
age and sometimes tries to cover it 


-up by being pert when she doesn’t 


really mean it; smoothing the way 
for the boy who has come to the age 
when he is all hands and feet. All 
these are the special privilege of the 
mother and no one can ever put a 
money value on them. 

“There are, however, enough tasks 
through the long day to credit the 
mother with an appreciable income. 
If the farmer in his budget is plan- 
ning to put in his labor at so many 
dollars a month when calculating the 
money end of his farming work, there 
surely is no reason why the wife 
should not have her work listed in the 
same way. 

“Tt is not necessary, and perhaps it 
is impossible, to list such work in the 
census but the woman in her heart 
should appreciate that she has given 
such service. After finishing haying 
and harvesting when the farmer feels 
that he has a right to go fishing, his 
wife should equally well be able to 
plan for a little release from her 
‘three meals a day, 365 days a year.’ 
The hay and grain go to the making 
of better cattle, sheep, and hogs but 
the regular meals of wholesome food 


go to the making of better men and- 


women and who shall say that this is 
not productive labor?” 

It was with no intention of making 
anyone. dissatisfied’ with her work 
that I decided to write this, but only 
with the wish to make farm mothers 
feel that their work has a tremendous 
value, no matter if they never see a 
cent in pay for it. It makes my heart 
ache to see a thing like this happen. I 
was eating a fine farm-raised and 
farm-cooked meal, prepared by a 
plucky but not overstrong mother of 
several children. At the table there 
was one of those beasts of men— 
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No. 2939—Exceedingly Smart. 
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that’s the only name I can think of 
that fits—who has the idea that on 
the farm things just happen without 
any work. He took a fancy to the red 
raspberries, canned the summer be- 
fore, and ate and ate until I wanted 
to weep, for no woman ever mini- 
mizes the work that goes into the 
picking and canning of such fruit. 
If this man had had to go and 
buy a similarly good product in the 
store he would have whined in pro- 
test at the terrible price, for they are 
very expensive. After he had had his 
dish filled twice he, in a semi-apolo- 
getic fashion, accepted an invitation 
to have some more and Mrs. A. had 
to open another can. “Oh, it’s all 
right,” she said. “They didn’t cost a 
thing. I had the cans, and the ber- 
ries grew up in the pasture.” 

I wanted to say, “No, all they cost 
was hours of an aching back over the 
bushes, more hours over a hot stove, 
strength to turn those lids onto the 
jars, and pricked fingers that were 
sore for days, and if you had gone to 
buy them at a little food shop as I 
did once you would have paid $1.25 a 
quart or else you would have done 
without them.” 

Your work is valuable and things 
like that do cost something though 
never a nickel of money is spent, and 
a modest realization of one’s worth 
in the world is one of the finest assets 
one can have in the way of really pro- 
ductive work.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Neighborly Notes 


?Tis Friday afternoon in the coun- 
try and this means mothers’ club in 
the rural school districts. Let us lay 
aside our work for today and visit 
one. Driving up to the schoolhouse 
early in the afternoon we find several 
cars there already. 

School is not out, but the teacher 
will be very glad to have us visit 
school until dismissal. In fact, that 
is one thing about a mothers’ club 
that the teacher likes so well. The 
mothers come early and visit school. 
In this way they learn what the 
teacher and the children are accom- 
plishing. Both the children and the 
mothers of the country have needed 
greatly this contact. Until recently 
it was a rare thing to have a mother 
in a rural school visit it. It was all 
left to the teacher. The parents did 
not feel that any duty rested upon 
them after they had hired a teacher 
and sent their children off each day. 

We hear the little ones recite and 
are astounded at the words they can 
read and spell. The second graders 
surprise us with their arithmetic. 
We hear the upper classes recite his- 
tory and geography and we are all 
interested in hearing their current 
events class. How things have 
changed since we attended school— 
and it was not so very long ago 
either. Now ‘the children sing and 
we should like to join in the chorus. 
Gathering up their books they march 
out in orderly file to the tune of “On 
Wisconsin” played upon the Victrola. 

After they have gone the mothers 
gather together in small groups and 
visit for a few minutes. The teacher 
brings forth some of the children’s 
notebooks for us to look at—note- 
books of physiology, history, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and a booklet they 
have made of reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings and the story of each 
masterpiece. 

The president of the mothers’ club 
now calls the meeting to order and 
we hear the minutes of the last meet- 
ing read and approved. We are for- 
tunate, for this seems to be the day 
for several yearly reports to be given 
and thus we can ascertain just what 
they accomplish in a year. 

The sunshine committee gives 
its report and it is surprising the 


number of plants and cards they have 
distributed among those sick or in 
sorrow. They have also given a sil- 
ver spoon to each new baby born 
within the district and have sent a 
sum of thirty dollars to.a relief fund. 

Several ladies who have attended 
a convention of mother’s clubs and 
of parent and teachers’ associations 
at the state capital give a report of 
this convention and bring back nu- 
merous new ideas for the home club, 
ideas they have gathered from these 
various other organizations and their 
activities throughout the club year. 

Next the secretary gives the year- 
ly report for this mothers’ club and 
we learn that they have accomplished 
many things, most of which were sug- 
gested by the teacher. First they 
bought and fitted out a medicine 
cabinet to be used by the teacher for 


first aid. Often a child is injured 
while playing and needs first aid 
badly. 


Next they purchased a scale for the 
children to be weighed upon each 
month in order to check their weight 
and height and find who were under- 
nourished. These children were sup- 
plied with milk at the noon hour each 
day. 

They had subscribed for a daily 
newspaper and three magazines for 
the school children to have for their 
study. 

Probably the most expensive ven- 
ture had been to purchase play- 
ground equipment, consisting of four 
teeter-totters and six swings. This 
was something needed very much. 
Children cannot expect to be kept 
out of mischief and out of harm’s 
way unless they have some clean, 
healthful recreation. Next year they 
hope to add a couple of slides for the 
children. 

The year previous the mothers’ 
club had purchased the Victrola for 
the school and now the question has 
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New Fashion Book 


In the attractive 
daytime frock il- 
lustrated, you are 
ready for house- 
work and ready to 
meet visitors. It's 
just one of 
S| the many , 

x shown in 

our Spring 

and um- 
Mer Fashion Mage |' 
azine. 

This book shows 
styles for all 
occasions and for 
the kiddies as 
well as you. Also it contains dressmaking 
hints, an article on Beauty by an expert, 
an article on the right and wrong thing 
in dress, etc. It’s a book every reader 
should have., Send 10 cents for your copy 
today. Address Fashion Dept., Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Kill All Flies 


THEY SPREAD 


can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
ing. Guaranteed. 
Insist upon 
DAISY FLY KILLER 


fro: dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn N. 
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from the ~*~ | 


kitchen pump 


URNITURE, floors and woodwork to 
clean, windows to wash, extra bedding 
to “do.” Make house cleaning easier with 


lots of hot water! There’s a simple way. 


Quickly, Too 


Connect a Perfection Kerosene Water 
With 


our new method you can pump either 


Heater with your kitchen pump. 
hot or cold water. Just light the burner. 
In 5 minutes there’s enough hot water for 
shaving, in 10 minutes enough for washing 
dishes, in 30 minutes enough for washing, 


scrubbing or a bath. 


Not Expensive 


Four models—reasonably priced. Two 
have thermostats which pat out the flame 
when the tank is hot. One has a 30 gallon 
“Stay Hot” storage tank. This keeps the 
water hot for 36 hours after the flame is out. 
They all burn kerosene—the cheap fuel. 
All work equally well if 
you have running water 


instead of a pump. 


Free Booklet 


Ask your plumber or 
write for full descrip- 


tion and prices. 


PERFECTION STOVE 
COMPANY 


7600 Platt Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Hot water for 


. bs ” 
washing u 
Sold in Canada by The Sheet in aes Si 
Metal Products Co. of Canada, ay, 5. 
Ltd., Torowto, Ontario odes 472i 


PERFECTION. - 


Kerosene Wat er é 
Heaters 
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arisen of the purchase of a piano. 
Quite a discussion takes place but it 
seems they actually need one as the 
old organ has wheezed out its last 
tune. Finally it is put to a vote and 
they decide to buy one. 

While the two ladies who serve 
are preparing their lunch, the other 
ladies discuss how they will raise the 
money to pay for the piano. Many 
ways are suggested. One lady tells 
how an adjoining district has put a 
water system into their school and 
paid for it by serving hot oyster sup- 
pers in the winter and having ba- 
zaars. Another school raised their 
money by food sales. Still another 
raffled off two quilts, and another had 
given a series of card parties and 
charged so much a person. Another 
lady suggests a box social and still 
another that an entertainment be 
given some evening at the school with 
special music and a good speaker. 
The latter they decide to adopt and 
charge admittance and then after the 
program they will serve a free 
lunch. A committee is appointed to 
attend to the details of this and se- 
cure a prominent man to speak if 
possible. 

The teacher has a few things she 
wished to talk over with the mothers 
and she seems to appreciate so much 
the opportunity to meet the mothers 
in this way. This concludes the busi- 
ness and the meeting adjourns. 

The lunch is delicious—chicken 
sandwiches, angel food and hickory 
nut cake, and coffee. Everyone pres- 
ent is taxed ten cents and after-shak- 
ing hands with the teacher and other 
ladies we take our departure. 


Eggs for Supper 


Of all the great variety of products 
from which the busy housewife can 
choose the evening meal, nothing has 
greater possibilities from the stand- 
point of easy preparation, economic 
efficiency, and nutritive value than 
eggs. 

Eggs are usually considered a 
breakfast dish. They are, however, 
coming to be used more and more as 
a main course for supper. Omelets, 
especially, are most attractive for an 
evening meal. Here are a few egg 
receipts for supper which show how 
attractively and easily supper re- 
quirements may be met by using 
eggs: 

French Omelet:—4 eggs, 4 table- 
spoons milk, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon pepper, 2 tablespoons fat. 
Beat eggs slightly, then add the milk 
and seasonings. Put fat in a hot 
omelet pan; when melted, pour in the 
egg mixture and cook slowly. As it 
cooks, stir with a fork until the whole 
is of a creamy consistency. Place on 
hotter part of stove to brown quickly 
underneath. Fold and turn on a hot 
platter. Before folding, grated 
cheese, chopped meat, jelly, etc., may 
be added. 

French Omelet, Spanish Sauce:— 
2 cups tomatoes, 2 onions (chopped), 
1 green pepper (diced), 3  table- 
spoons fat, % teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon sugar, % teaspoon pepper. 
Melt fat, add other ingredients. Cook 
10 minutes. Spread half the mixture 
over half the omelet, fold, place on 
platter and garnish with remainder 
of sauce. 

French Omelet, Onion Sauce:—2 
onions (chopped), 3. slices bacon 
(diced), 2 tablespoons flour, 1 cup 
milk, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
pepper. Brown the bacon slightly, 
add the onions and cook slowly 10 
minutes. Now add the flour and sea- 


“-sonings; when blended, pour in the 


mitk\.and cook until it thickens, 
stirring constantly. Place the folded 
omelet on a hot platter and garnish 
with the onion sauce. 

Plain or Puffy Omelet:—4 eggs, 4 


+ 
! 
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few minutes to cook the top 
it is firm to the touch the on 
done. Crease across the top 
Serve at once. — ’ Ra 
Grated cheese, mincea ha: 
jelly may be placed on the omel 


fore it. is folded.—National P| 


the yolks over them and carefully 
_ fold until the mixture is blended. 
Melt butter in an omelet pan and 
pour in the mixture. Spread evenly, 
place on a range where it will cook 
slowly for 15 minutes. The last min- 
ute the fire may be raised to brown 
the bottom. Place in a hot oven a 


tablespoons water, % teaspoon salt, 
1-16 teaspoon pepper, 2 tablespoons 
butter. Separate yolks from whites. 
Beat yolks in a small bowl with a 
Dover egg beater until thick and 
lemon-colored; add salt, pepper, and 
water. Beat whites on a large plat- 
ter with a wire egg beater. Pour 


Council. we 


2636 
Emb.718 


No. 2832—Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
inch material with 3%, yards of banding. 

No. 2806—Long Waisted Dress. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
36-inch material. 

No. 2312—Attractive Apron. Cuts in sizes 36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust measure. 

No. 2636—Cunning Junior Frock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
No. 718 (blue or yellow) costs 15¢ extra. 

No. 3008—Sister and Brother Suits. Cuts in sizes 2, 3, 4, and 6 years. For requirements see pattern envelope. a 

No. 3011—Entirely New. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 8 year size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material, mad 

No. 2978—Smart Sports Dress. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires — 
40-inch material with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. ¢ Fi 

No. 2804—Smartly Shirred. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
or 86-inch material with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 2805—Smart for Many Occasions. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch si 
yards of 40-inch material with 54 yard of 40-inch contrasting. ; L 2: 

No. 3012—Box-Plaits Give Distinction. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
3% yards of 36-inch material with % yard of 36-inch for camisole. } 5; 
No. 3013—Particularly Pleasing. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
40-inch material with 14% yards of 18-inch contrasting. i 
No. 3014—Becoming to All Ages. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
yards of 40-inch with 144 yard of 27-inch contrasting material. ; ‘ iy ; 
No. 3015—Distinctly Sports Version. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. The 36-inch s 
yards of 40-inch material with 34 yard of 36-inch contrasting. we is he pees 

To order any pattern illustrated, send 10 cents to Fashion Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Be sure to 
and size and write your name and address plainly. When you order your pattern, enclose 10 cents extra and our new Fash 
Book will be sent to you. It contains hundreds of styles, picture dressmaking lessons, embroidery designs, tO, EAA 


The 36-inch size requires 


The 36-inch size requires 234 yards of 36- 
The 8 year size requires 24% yards of 40-inch ma 


The 36-inch size requires 2 


The 86-inch size require 


The 36-inch 
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FAR-FETCHED FEAR 


To increase the returns of the dairy farmer and 
to keep production within consumptive demands we 
advise selling cows that do not pay for feed con- 
sumed. It is not good business for any man to milk 
cows that do not pay him as much for~feed as it 
can be sold for to the elevator. In many instances 
we recognize that the poor cow is due to the poor 
way in which she is handled and fed, but we also 
know there are cows incapable of returning any 
profit regardless of what the prices of dairy prod- 
ucts may be and such animals we advise selling to 
the butcher. 

We were taken to task for this advice some time 
ago and this question was asked: ‘What will you 
say if so many of these poor cows are sold that 
there is a genuine shortage of dairy products and 
perhaps our babies can not get sufficient milk to 
supply their needs?” To us this is a far-fetched 
fear but we answered it as though the condition 
which our friend anticipated might happen. In the 
first place we said to him that there is no danger 
the owners of all the poor and inefficient cows will 
follow our advice; and, secondly, when the prices 
of dairy products become sufficiently high we can 
increase production from 20 to 25 per cent by 
simply giving cows better care and better feed. 
When we have this reserve and when prices war- 
rant increased production through better feed and 
care of dairy herds, we need not fear a shortage of 
dairy products. 


MORE MILK WANTED | 


According to reports, J. W. Slocum, president of 
the New York Dairymen’s League, has urged 
Commissioner Harris of the New York Health 
Commission to permit the price of milk to advance 
one cent per quart. The purpose of the advanced 
price in milk is to stimulate production in the sea- 
son of short supply. 

The New York milk shed is not producing all the 
milk necessary to supply the city of New York 
and evidently Mr. Slocum considers it a mistake to 
ship milk long distances in order to get a sufficient 
supply during the season of low production. 

We believe he is right in this contention. It is 
evident, however, that he has failed to read the ad- 
dresses of certain congressmen and articles by pro- 
ponents of the McNary—Haugen bill. Several of 
these persons have shown by statistics that the 
lower the price of a farm commodity, the higher 
the production. In other words, if production is to 
be stimulated in the New York milk shed, accord- 
ing to the arguments of certain persons, a lower 
price should be paid for milk. 

It is perhaps just as well that President Slocum 
has not seen these statistics showing that low 
prices stimulate production, for it might be very 
disconcerting to him. It is our opinion he had better 
remain in his present state of ignorance and urge 
that milk be advanced one cent per quart if it is 
desirable to stimulate production of that product. 


TO STOP TICK ERADICATION 


How anyone in the present light of live stock 
knowledge could be opposed to the eradication of 
the cattle tick is difficult to understand. This in- 
sect has caused thousands of animals to suffer and 
spreads Texas fever among cattle wherever it 
exists. 

Some years ago it was discovered that cattle tick 
could be easily eradicated by dipping cattle and 
by keeping them away from fields infested with 
ticks. Dipping destroyed the ticks on the cattle 
and by keeping the cattle away from the pasture, 
the young ticks starved to death. Thousands of 
square miles of territory once inhabited by the tick 
and inflicting suffering upon the cattle and loss up- 
on their owners, have been cleaned of this scourge. 
However, we find men in the country where the 
tick exists, still favorable to its existence. 

A bill was recently introduced in the Florida 
State Legislature proposing to abolish the state 
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live stock sanitary board and, incidentally, to put 
an end to the eradication of the cattle tick in 
Florida. In discussing Senator Hodge’s bill, the 
Pensacola Journal says: 


“Tt is inconceivable that a man of his mature 
years, one who has lived in Florida for many 
years and has seen the struggles of those working 
for the best interests of the state to build up the 
cattle industry, should attempt to nullify the pro- 
gram that is making it possible for cattle raisers 
to pursue their business to best advantage. 


“Not only are Florida cattle bringing better 
prices than formerly, but it soon will be possible 
to import thoroughbred dairy cows and develop the 
dairy industry throughout the state.” 


PRICE AND SURPLUS 


According to a statement in the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association News Service by Mr. A. D. 
Lynch, director of marketing, the average price 
for butter was 49.4 cents for March, 1927, or 8 
cents higher than March, 1926. The report at- 
tributes the 8 cents a pound less for butter in 
March, 1926, to the 26,313,000 pounds of butter 
which were in the warehouses of this country at 
that time. We are quite willing to admit that the 
higher price for butter in March, 1927, is due in 
part to the small quantity of butter in storage. The 
higher price was also due to lower production of 
butter, to the tariff, and to other causes. 


If we used the same character of reasoning that 
is evidently exercised in the statement made in the 
News Service, we would say something like this: 
On December 1, 1926, we had 64,377,000 pounds of 
butter in storage. The highest quotation for butter 
on the New York market for December was 56 
cents, and it averaged for the month 54.8 cents, or 
5.4 cents higher than in March, 1927, when less 
than 8,000,000 pounds of butter were in storage 
for that month. In other words, the more butter 
we have in cold storage, the higher the price, and 
the foregoing figures show that this is true. This, 
of course, is a false conclusion but it shows clearly 
how imperfectly many people reason concerning 
things that influence price. 


After Mr. Lynch says that the farmers received 
8 cents less per pound fat for cream in March, 
1926, than they did in 1927, he draws this conclu- 
sion: “This is one of the clearest illustrations of 
what surplus control provided for in the late 
McNary—Haugen bill could do for farmers and 
the nation’s prosperity. This small quantity of 
storage butter could be given away at a bargain 
price, or dumped into the lake so the one billion 
pounds consumed could have brought five or ten 
cents per pound more.” 


How does Mr. Lynch know the consumer would 
have paid ten cents a pound more for one billion 
pounds of butter? Some dairy farmers are now 
consuming oleomargarine because they think but- 
ter too high in price. 

The butter market has been fluctuating, due to 
the fact that the handlers of butter fear the con- 
sumer will not buy the supply at the present quo- 
tations and the danger of increased production due 
to high prices. In other words, the price of butter 
has been as high as it is possible to keep it and still 
consume the butter produced. The little in storage 
has been very largely a stabilizing force which is 
not at all injurious to the dairy industry. 


Let us see what happened in the fall of 1925, 
Butter sold on the New York market for about 52 
cents a pound wholesale, and retailed at 58 to 65 
cents a pound. This caused consumers to curtail 
consumption. In the last three months of 1925, 
22,000,000 more pounds of oleomargarine were con- 
sumed than in the last three months of 1924 when 
butter was cheaper. The normal consumption of 
butter did not take place until about May 1, 1926, 
when its price was about 40 cents. The fact 
is, when prices of butter go beyond what the con- 
sumers think it worth, the cocoanut cow of the 


South Sea Islands comes in with her product 
larger quantities. ‘ Ay. 
For the year ending June 30, 1909, the total co 
sumption of oleomargarine was 89,337,664 pounc 
or about one pound per capita; for the year en 
ing June 30, 1926, the total consumption was 23: 
166,482 pounds, or a little over two pounds p 
capita. Grant that if the McNary—Haugen h 
had been in operation, the prices of butter wou 
have increased. This means more oleomargari 
would have been consumed and a larger supply 
surplus butter. Is this an advantage to the dai 
industry of this country? This brings about con 
tions for lower returns to the dairy farmer a 
many concrete instances can be cited to prove th 
More dairy products are being consumed per ¢a’ 
ta and at higher prices than ever before in t 
history of the dairy industry, due, in part at lea 
to educational campaigns to inform the public 
their food value. The last year or two there k 
been a slight decrease in per capita consumpti 
of butter in this country, indicating its price } 
reached a level that curtails consumption and i 
increased consumption of oleomargarine also in 
cates this. Would it be to the advantage of t 
dairy industry to have this continue further wk 
butter is selling relatively higher than at any ti 
in the history of dairying, except in the years. 
1919 and 1920 when the price of labor and f 
made the production less profitable than it was 
1926? ; Nd 
It seems to us that instead of putting into Oo 
ation a law like the McNary—Haugen bill wh 
would impose an equalization fee upon all butt 
whether produced by the poor or the good cow, it 
better to dispose of the cows that are not pay) 
for their feed consumed and are only surplus p 
ducers. This is the simplest and the most effect 
way of keeping prices of dairy products on a pr 
itable basis. Also let us keep up the work of e 
cating the consumers to the importance of but 
in the diet so that they will willingly pay af 
price for it. : 


- 


FARM RADIOS , 


The radio has made it possible for every fa 
home to come in direct contact with the affairs 
the world. It seems to us the radio must mt 
more to the farmer than to any other citizen. 
brings him music, information concerning his bh 
ness and discussions on subjects of national imp 
tance, advises him concerning the weather, ¢ 
brings stories and lullabies to help send his you 
children to dreamland. | 


It is evident the farmer appreciates the | 
for, according to the United States Department 
Agriculture, there are now 1,252,126 fai 
equipped with radio receiving sets. On July 
1925, there were little more than a half million | 
dio receiving sets on the farm. At this rate it? 
not be many years before every farmer will hay) 
receiving set and it will be possible for one per 
to talk to the entire farm population of 1 
country. 


The radio is something that passes human 
derstanding and makes us wonder what will be 
next great invention. It is difficult to conceive) 
anything that would be of more value and en 
tainment than this invention which can pick m 
and speeches from the air. We accept all this 4) 
matter of course and give little heed to its wont 
ful mysteries and the enjoyment that it brings 
those who live on the farm. = | 

In a survey made by the United States Dep: 
ment of Agriculture to gather facts concerning 
desires of the farmer, it was found that they ] 
fer radio talks to music nearly two to one. ™) 
untary comments accompanying the formal | 
swers indicate a strong dislike for jazz. Int 
they want old-time tunes and classical musi 


i 


t. 
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and market reports, political talks are evid 
popular and more current news programs é 
demand. a 


Mietional Holstein Sale 


At the second U. S. National Hol- 
a Sale held April 25—29 at 
onomowoc, Watertown, and Wau- 


welve different states and 
It was a good sale, well 
aged, that deserved even better 
ort from Holstein buyers than 
ad, for if any man wanted to 
ly black and white cattle, he had 
‘ opportunity here to purchase good 
s at very fair prices. 

‘he Blue Ribbon sale held at 
¢ Holstein Farms, Oconomowoc, 
the 25th was properly named. 
nsignments there were unusu- 
ood, perhaps too uniformly 
or the buyers to appreciate 
all. Certainly it seemed as 
th buyers generally got full 
for their money and some of 
nore than that. 


ty-eight head, exclusive of small 
Ss, were sold for $42,390, an aver- 
f $623. Fourteen bulls, three of 
small calves, averaged $781 and 
emales averaged just over $522. 
Sven head, four females and three 
bls, sold for four figure prices. 
To of the bulls went over $2,400 
al one to $3,600. The top of the 
si, appropriately Catalog No. 1, 
¥s a 7 months’ old son of the 1178- 
i A4-year-old cew, Bess Finderne 
Moie Fayne, sired by a 1,000-lb. 
ndson of Colantha Johanna Lad. 
H was consigned by Dutchland 
ms, Massachusetts, and purchased 
b A. M. Dunn of California. 
_ ‘he second animal in the price list, 
Bl Farm Honor, is a well bred 
a yearling bull from Bell Farm. 
is from Bell Farm Bakker, a show 
wner as well as a 1,000-Ib. producer 
a sired by North Star Ozone 
Cimpion. “Honor” went to A. C. 
Htdy of Ontario for $2,450. 
4 Y. Rasmussen of Illinois took 
si of the best females including 
Bl Farm Susie, the top priced cow, 
ab1,875. She is a 35-lb. 4-year-old 
hiself, is by a son of Mabel Segis 
Kmdyke and from Susie Abbekerk 
Cantha. (White Susie), 35-Ib. 1,113- 
sew that was reserve All-Ameri- 
é in 1923. 
he sales at Watertown and Wau- 
tla were intended for the purchas- 
“who wanted first class cattle but 
li not want the high record un- 
ae good ones that very properly 
‘mand high prices, and those last 
fays of selling saw a very good 
Hie good Holsteins go through the 


he entire 371 head averaged $271. 
303 head sold at Watertown and 
Wikesha averaged $192, with 3 
€1 going for $500 or more, two of 
Hn bulls that sold for $775 and 
) respectively. One of these, a 
ar-old, 958-lb. son of Iowana 
foee consigned by Philip Linker, 
"consin, went to the Detroit 
iumery Farms of Michigan. The 
r was Dodge County Homestead 
, a 6-year-old grandson of S. P. 
M., purchased by Christ Mayer, 
consin. 

_aeger, Mack, Kelley, and Wood 
“ the selling. The sales were 
aged by Haeger, Baird, and 


owing is a list of those animals 
“ag for $500 or more and buyers: 
Dunn, California 


jutchland Bess Quality $3,600 
Tr Puls, Wisconsin p 

‘\rilly Lyons Vassar May $ 800 
_|eneral Homestead Mercedes 6th 1,100 
fiaar Farms, Missouri 

{von Echo Daisy $875 


rmsby Korndyke Pauline Segis 800 


|egis Sindt Flora Butter Girl 600 
| Johnson, Illinois 
|x $505 


on Avon Viola 


Ve 
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You Can Depend on a NASH 


C. W. NASH has devoted a lifetime to 
the manufacture of motor cars. 


His cars always have had a reputation 
for dependability, because of the way 


he builds them. 


Years from now, the Nash you buy today 
will be sound and roadworthy. 


They are built on an exceptionally well- 
braced hardwood frame, and the Nash 
chassis is built with tabu/ar-trussed cross 
members to protect the body from 
road strains. 


The car illustrated above is the Advanced 
Six Four-Door Sedan. It is a big, lux- 
urious 5-passenger car—very safe, with 


The engine will be smooth, quiet, sweet 
running. Notalone because the crank- 
shaft is properly supported by 7 big 
bearings, but also because of full force- 
feed lubrication directly to all those 7 
bearings and to every other engine bear- 
ing as well. A constant, positive film 
of oil wherever metal works against 


Nash Two-Way, 4-wheel brakes and 
Budd Michelin steel wheels—and very 
powerful, with the Nash 6-cylinder, 
7-bearing Valve-in-Head Motor and the 
Nash Straight Line Drive. It is com- 
plete in every detail, even to Watson 
Stabilators in front, wzthout extra cost. 


metal. 


Nash bodies, also, are more durable. 


E. A. Baker, Massachusetts 
Wisconsin Mercedes Fobes Ormsby $ 750 
Pearl Mooie Ormsby 1,500 
Pietje Girl De Kol 715 
H. E. Dickinson, Wisconsin 


Dora Ormsby Fobes $720 
R. V. Rasmussen, Illinois 

Bell Farm Susie $1,875 

Pabst Creator Ella Spofford 500 

Bell Farm Cleopatra 620 

Bell Farm Soldene 650 

M. B. B. Beauty 1,675 
A. C. Hardy, Canada 

Bell Farm Palmyra $1,500 

Bell Farm Honor 2,450 
Swartz—Muckleston & Baird, Wisconsin 

Bell Farm Valor $630 
Detroit Creamery Company, Michigan 

Daisy Queen Fobes Ormsby $500 


Walcowis Sir Ollie T75 
Knauf & Tesch Company, Wisconsin 


O. K. L. P. Abbekerk $520 
H. E. Shadle, West Virginia 

Ormsby Sensation Abbekerk $540 
Carnation Milk Farms, Wisconsin 

Avon Echo Viola $900 

Miss Alice Inka May 500 
Waldholm Farm, Wisconsin 

No. 62 $625 
Christ A. Mayer, Wisconsin 

Dodge County Homestead Boy $750 
E. M. Bayne, Michigan 

Juliet Sunnybrook Ormsby $500 


See this Nash and drive it before you 
buy your new car. It is a long-lived, 


money-saving motor car! (5786) 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
has shown theway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today is a wonderfully durable and 
<1 efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
“Ew bearing and réturns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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Car owners expect more 
from Kellys—and they get it! 


Munis people are buying Kelly-Springfield tires 
this year than in any year during the com- 
pany’s history. 

The reason is not far to seek. The tires Kelly is 
building today are by far the best that ever have 
come out of the Kelly factory. ‘This statement is 
not mere talk; it is an undeniable fact, as thousands 
of tire buyers can testify. 

Car owners have learned to expect more from 
Kellys, and they are getting it—this year to an 
even greater extent than ever before. 

Yet Kelly-Springfields don’t cost any more than 
most other tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
NEW YORK 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


= “PELOUZE” 
New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 be. 
by Tenthe of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
—4 -inch Dial, with dis- 
} «tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify ‘“Pe- 


sre 


HE twice-a-day 

clean-up loses 

its terrors for 
owners of the United 
States Cream Separ- 
ator. All the discs 
of the perfected self- 
adjusting disc bowl 
slide onto and off the 
patented Disc Trans- 
fer for as quick, easy 
washing as though 


Me. D. 40 louze.” If they haven’t one piece. 
$4.50 No,D.120 it order direct. 5 . 
Ne, D. 60 PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. This important fea- 


ture, plus marvelous 
ease of turning and 
close skimming bring 
you a twice-a-day 
pleasure and pride in 
United States owner- 
ship, 


Prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 


Seven sizes—the 
larger sizes with 
motor or gas engine 
attachments. Com- 
plete separators or 
repair parts shipped 

from eight 

warehouses. 


Send for it NOW 


Don't take chances any longer. Tear out the ad 
and write for this book today. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
SS Walnut & 10th St. a 
RQ Des Moines, Iowa oF) 


Vermont Machine Co., Inc. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
AGENTS: Some desir- 
able territories open 
for live user-agents- 

Write for plan. 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
He will appreciate 


Dairyman. 
knowing it. 


BALLOON RLS 
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Seasonable Live Stock Noe 


HERE has been a rush to get 
the seeding done and the corn 
in the ground. In that rush to 

give crops the advantage of seasonal 
timeliness there may have been a 
tendency to neglect little things that 
promote the best welfare of live stock. 
The pigs may get sore mouth, calves 
may get the scours from moldy feed 
or dirty feeding pails, cows may have 
ebeen turned out to pasture too soon 
and their grain feeding neglected, 
shell forming material may have been 
neglected in the poultry ration and 
the production suddenly drops, poor- 
ly fitted harness may have caused 
sore necks or shoulders on the hard 
pressed horse. After corn is planted 
and before cultivation begins is a 
good time to check up on the things 
that may have been neglected in the 
press to beat the inclemencies of an 
unfavorable season. 


Mineral Matter for Calves 


Skimmilk and legume hay go a 
long ways in supplying enough of the 
essential minerals for calves. If one 
wants to make certain that the cal- 
cium and phosphorus requirements of 
calves are fully met, the feeding of 
one or two ounces per head daily of 
finely ground sterile bone meal will 
suffice. It is convenient to feed it 
with the grain. Salt should be pro- 
“vided after calves are well ac- 
customed to grain and hay. Calves 
under 3 months of age should never 
be forced to get the greater part of 
their feed from grass. 


Grain Mixture for Cows on Pasture 


For the month of June while the 
pastures are at their best, the grain 
mixture for high producing cows may 
be very simple and it need not con- 
tain over 12 per cent of digestible 
protein. Such a mixture could be 
made of 200 lbs. of ground corn or 
ground barley or ground sorghum 
grain or hominy feed, 300 Ibs. of 
ground oats, 100 Ibs. of bran, and 50 
Ibs. of linseed meal or cottonseed 
meal. The amount to feed is 
governed by the quality and quantity 
of pasture available, the level of the 
ability of the production of individual 
cows, and the condition of cows. 
One pound of grain for each 5 
pounds of. milk produced is liberal 
feeding. 

Mineral Mixture for Cows on Pasture 


The best time to feed the essential 
minerals to cows has not been posi- 
tively determined. Scientific investi- 
gation indicates that if there is any 
best time it is in the summer pasture 
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FLOOR PLAN FOR A FARM RETAIL MILK PLANT 


The work room provides facilities for bottling milk and cream, for making ¢ 
cheese, and for convenient storage in the refrigerator. 
provides space for boiler, coil, lighting and water systems, 
houses the automobile and milk wagon. If desired, the building may be extended to 
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season when the cows have access 
fresh green pasture and when tl 
get a maximum of direct sunshine 
the greatest quality. The essen’\] 
minerals to feed have been fairly y|I 
determined. They are calcium, ph)- 
phorus, chlorine, and, in certain s;- 
tions, iodine. We suggest giving e 
dairy herd free access to a sime 
mineral mixture composed of eq\] 
parts by weight of salt, finely grovd 
limestone, and bone meal during e 
summer season. 


Amount of Skimmilk to Feed Fis 


A little attention at this timesf 
year to the amount of skimmilk d 
to pigs goes a long ways in gett 
the greatest return for such a 
Some farmers pay little attention}o 
this. They have so much milk to + 
rid of and they dump it in the ig 
trough and forget about it. Just f 
ter weaning, from 4 to 6 pounds) 
skimmilk to each pound of graizis 
sufficient to make maximum gainjin 
dry-lot feeding. Pigs on pasire 
need only about half this amount 
properly balance the ration. 


Remove Cockerels Early i 


If one is interested in getting) 
best development possible in 
pullets from a hatching of chi s 
the cockerels should be separix 
shortly after one is able to idenf 
them. Profitable productiorp 
winter eggs depends to no little x 
tent on how well the pullets are e 
veloped. Late hatched pullets 
handicapped in this respect. Et 
hatched pullets should not be alloe 
to lose this advantage by poor nm 
agement in their development. ¢ 
move the cockerels. i 
To Expel Long Round Worms fn 

Pigs - i 

If pigs are infested with wei 
(the long round kind) the soe 
they are removed the better. Wi 
expellers may be made as folls 
Give in capsule 2 grains of sant 
1 grain of calomel, 1 dram of a¢ 
nut, 1 dram of sodium bicarbo it 
for 100 Ibs. live weight. Hav 
druggist prepare a mixture as /€ 
the above proportions, then haye 
mixture put into capsules in the 1! 
quantity for the sized pigs tob 
treated. Another good expeller a 
be made by mixing 128 ounce 
castor oil, 8 ounces of oil of Ch 
podium, and 8 ounces of chlorof # 
‘Give one ounce to a 50—60-pin 
pig and 1% ounces to a 100-piP 
pig. Pigs should be held off feec ¢ 
24 to 36 hours before being tre: 


AC hi Rh eee 


The boiler room conv 
and pump. The & 


stories to provide a farm office over the work room, with a bedroom back of this ane 


storage room over the garage. 


t 


Milk Cooling Tanks 

milk is cooled by well or 
water, a minimum net width 
nches is recommended for the 
ut in case either iced water or 
al refrigeration is used this 
y be reduced to 19 inches. 
1k is made only deep enough 
it water to come well up on 
ks of the cans. To lighten 
or of lifting cans in and out 
ank, part of its depth is be- 
» floor level. The length is 
3, depending upon the capaci- 
ed. 
e is not available, milk usually 
oled to 55 degrees Fahren- 
wer by circulating spring or 


at the opposite end. The over- 
e screws into the outlet drain 
equal in length to the depth of 
iter desired. The grooves in the 
oor permit water to circulate 
under the cans, resulting in 

pid cooling of the milk. These 
es are made by pressing wood 
the concrete at the time the 
nished. Before the concrete 
ened the strips are removed. 


en the tank shown in Figure I 

the floor and walls are con- 
one operation. The floor of 
ik is made 6 inches thick and 
ills, 4 inches. Reinforcement 
of %-inch’ rods spaced 12 
part. The reinforcement of 
and walls is made continu- 


e also extended around the 
Is, with ends lapped at least 
hes. At all intersections rein- 


Id them in correct position. 
2:3  conecrete mixture for 
ype of tank is considered 


is ed stone up to 1 inch in size. 


x The Insulated. Tank 
2) 


oa II shows details of an in- 
ad tank in which corkboard is 
dis the insulating material. The 
te base below the corkboard 

e not less than 3 inches thick 

laced first after the reinforc- 
@ils are arranged in place. Two- 


mjd with hot asphalt. The cork- 
at\for walls is dipped in or paint- 
ot asphalt at the same time. 
‘pitch may be used if asphalt 

ilable. Wooden forms for 
utside and inside walls of 


ie laid on the base, also 


7 DondM Boards 


2—CROSS SECTION OF 
NSULATED TANK 
echanical cooling is employed 
corkboard for insulation. 


satisfactory. Use screened gravel . 
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INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCK 


Big-capacity, low, easy-loading 


for all loads 


International 3-ton Truck in the 
dairy business, owned by Harry 
Marsh of Carlisle, Ia. 


Eighteen farmers at Swift Current, 

Sask., Canada, are using Interna- 

tional Speed Trucks, with grain 
bodies, as above. 


(ID 
al 
UN 

‘ 


(i 


the tank are placed next and 2-inch 
corkboard for wall insulation is erect- 


' ed, making certain that all abutting 


edges between sections are thorough- 
ly covered with asphalt. Corkboard 
must be braced to prevent displace- 
ment. Outside and inside walls are 
made the same thickness as the lower 
base of the tank—8 inches. Forms 
are then filled with concrete of a con- 
sistency that will place readily. A 
sloppy mix should be avoided. Bolts 
to which wooden plate or rail around 
top of tank is to be attached are 
placed in top of walls. The concrete 
base of the inner tank is placed next, 
making it 4 inches thick as is shown 
in Figure II. 

Mechanical refrigeration may be 
easily installed. An opening for the 
coil may be made in the wooden rail 
or in the concrete wall of the tank, 
according to manufacturer’s direc- 
tions. If it is desired to build the 
tank so that mechanical refrigeration 
may be employed at some future 
date, it would be well to provide an 
opening for installation of the coil. 
This hole may be filled with a wooden 
plug until the cooling apparatus is in- 


\ 


- struction to prevent warping. 
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Begin this year to 
Profit with this Truck 


We you come to buy the motor truck that will put your farm hauling 
0 


n a fast modern basis, remember that INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
is equipped to help the farmer as no other organization can! 

International Trucks range from the light International, the %-ton “Special 
Delivery,” up to the big 5-ton Heavy-Duty unit. They include the most com- 
plete line of Speed Trucks on the market, both 4 and 6-cylinder, for 1% and 
i’2-ton loads. If the truck you want is a handy, economical, long-lasting truck 
for loads of moderate size, one of the Speed Trucks will suit you to a “T.” 

International in every size is a quality truck—big value at its price. Bodies 
for every kind of farm load, comfortable riding, with sturdy chassis and ample 
dependable power for hauling loads over road and field. 


Then, SERVICE! 


You know International Harvester service —it is 
rendered in fullest measure to International Trucks. 


We maintain 126 Com- 


pany-owned Motor Truck Branches and Service Stations in the United States, 
a wonderful organization of service ready to help any owner meet any emer- 
gency. Branches and dealers always close at hand. 

Haul your loads four times as fast, do each half-day’s hauling in an hour 
—so you can get back to your fields and livestock where your profit is waiting 


to be made. Let an International help you. 


Write us for a Catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606S, Michigan Ave. 
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stalled. Three-inch corkboard insu- 
lation is recommended when tank is 
built for mechanical refrigeration. 


The wood cover for 
should fit snugly and be of rigid con- 
The 
framework is covered with. dressed 
and matched boards after corkboard 
has been placed in the frame. The 
cover is fastened in place with gal- 
vanized hinges and should be thor- 
oughly painted on all sides and edges. 


Placing the Floor 


Where the ground on which milk 
house is to be located is sloping, the 
area should be leveled off and tamped 
so that the entire floor rests on firm 
soil. <A 5-inch floor made of 1:2:3 
concrete is generally used, with stone 
or gravel not larger than 1% inches 
in size. One-course construction is 
recommended which means that the 
full thickness (5 inches) of concrete 
is placed in one operation and thor- 
oughly tamped. A. dense, even sur- 
face is produced by smoothing with 
a wood float. A little 1:2 mortar 
may be used in finishing, if needed. 
—Portland (\ement. Association. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


the tank - 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The HINMAN 
Electric 


A smoother, sweeter-running little 
machine you never saw! 


Jes a handful. Move it anywhere. 
Plugin,attachteatcups. Howitmilks! 
Listen closely or you can’t tell it’s 
working. One or two cows ata time. 
Just watch the hard work being done 
foryou—timeand money being saved. 


Easiest to clean. Only 1/6 H.P. re- 
quired. Low.in first cost. Because it 
uses the Simple Hinman System—proved 
sight by 19 years of success in Amer- 
ica, andin Belgium, France, England, 
Australia, South America and other 
foreign lands. 


If you have electric power, choose 
a Hinman Electric and the future will 
confirm your judgment. 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO, 
2nd St. Oneida,N.Y. 


tionyou | 
should 
have. 


PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD? PORTABLE 


MILKERS 
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: The famous Goodyear Path- } 
3 finder. Car owners have already : 
: bought nearly 5,000,000 of these : 
: lower-priced, standard quality 
H Goodyears. H 


Not in any catalogue 


One of the biggest safeguards of low-cost 
tire mileage is not to be found in any cata- 


logue. 
That is the helpful service performed for you 
by the local Goodyear dealer. 


He doesn’t merely sell you a Goodyear Tire 
and let it go at that. He sees that you get 
the right size and type; he mounts it on 
the rim; he fills it with air. 


This is worthwhile service, saving you ef- 
fort and time; but his biggest contribution 
comes after the sale. 


As long as that Goodyear Tire is in use he 
helps you give it the care it should have in 
order to deliver the best results. 


This money-saving service is available in 
your home town, as part and parcel of the 
Goodyear policy: ¢o build the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facelities so that users can get all this inbuilt 
value out. 


? Goodyear makes a tire to suit yow—whether you } 
? waat the incomparable All-Weath:r Tread Good- } 
i year, the most famous tire in the world, or the : 
i lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder | 


Beas cniate Dect sans nate Sarasa mapa ate angen capeecia Si tenenncanavon cheteneas eth Reacmecsdateeneeaiee ook, 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, and Bouque 
eu 
These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression ale 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or constructiy. “4 


: 
. 


wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time mo;| 


interests you. 


It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It 3 


your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. Hoard’s Dairyma! — 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 2% ’ 


Getting at the Milk in the 
Cocoanut 


Hoarv’s DAIRYMAN:—So much has 
been said recently about “farm relief” 
that I am somewhat like Will Rod- 
gers, I believe the farmer has been re- 
lieved of about all he has to be re- 
lieved of. 

As I see the matter, it all resolves 
back to the two things, producer of 
raw materials and producer of fin- 
ished products. Almost always it 
costs much more to produce ‘the raw 
material than to produce the finished 
product, but invariably the finished 
product sells for many times more 
than the raw material. The farmer is 
wholly a producer of raw materials, 
hence his low prices and financial 
embarrassment. 

It takes a whole year to produce 
cotton, wheat, and other crops and he 
sells his wheat at approximately 1% 
cents per pound and in one day’s time 
that same wheat can be converted 
into bread for which he has to pay 
ten times as much for as he got for it. 

He sells his cotton at approximate- 
ly twenty cents per pound which can 
be converted into cloth at very little 
expense and a few days’ time into 
cloth for which he has to pay from 
$1.50 to $5.00 per pound. 

He gets about six cents per pound 
for his hides which, with present day 
machinery, cost less to tan than to 
skin the cow and only about twice as 
much to manufacture into shoes and 
other leather goods as it costs to skin 
the cow, but the farmer has to pay 
from $2.00 to $6.00 per pound for the 
finished product made from the hides. 

The source of all wealth comes 
from the farm but not to the farmer. 
Here is my solution but it does not 
solve the whole problem, but as I see 
it, offers a plan by which it can be 
solved. 

Let every farmer, when he finds a 
short cut to production, advertise the 
way he did it as in the case of J. 
Howard Cliffe of Pennsylvania who 
wrote in Hoard’s Dairyman April 10 
and explained how he made a short 
cut to harvesting corn for the silo. 

Let us help one another and not de- 
pend on designing politicians to get 
us relief, or get us “relieved.” 

Missouri. CHAS. CROW. 


Keeping the Sabbath 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have been 
a solicitor and reader of Hoard’s Dai- 
ryman for a number of years and 
expect to continue so long as I re- 
main a breeder of Guernsey cattle. 
We find it more than mere interest- 
ing O. B. B. We are inspired to 
better living, better service, and bet- 
ter returns are the results. So we 
wish you continued success. 

The truth is what made us free. 
We appreciate the truth in deed as 
well as in spirit. Therefore, it gives 
me pleasure to submit the following 
Bible teaching about the true Sab- 
bath: 

Sabbath means rest. Six days 
may work be done; but in the sev- 
enth is the Sabbath of rest. Ex. 
81:15. There is no questioning that 
under the Mosaic dispensation the 
seventh day of the week was the day 
set apart by Jehovah as a holy Sab- 
bath. 

There is no evidence whatever that 
anyone had knowledge of or kept the 
Sabbath before the time of the exo- 
dus from Egypt. Moses wrote Gene- 


sis 2:3 many hundreds of years el 
creation; so, when did God bless 
sanctify the Sabbath Day? Ans'ir 
“I caused them to go forth oupj 
the land of Egypt... . .Moreover ‘g 


20:10:12.) “And 
thou wast a servant in the lan 
Egypt, and that the Lord thy \o 
brought thee out thence;....t} 
fore the Lord thy God comma 
thee to keep the Sabbath 1 
(Deut. 5:15.) a a 

The New Testament Sabbath is \0 
the keeping holy of any particla 
day but is a state of soul-rest. , C is 
tians, however, have followed this 
ample set in apostolic days (:h 
20:19-20; 20:26; Acts 2:13 724 ) 
hence, during all the years and 
turies from Pentecost down to\t 
own day they have met-togelela 
worship on the first day of the >\¢ 
—‘the Lord’s day” (Rev. 1:10), 

Pennsylvania. E. N. Lypu, 


Keeping Young 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—About ji 
years ago I wrote you about a 
Japanese walnut trees as an in's 
ment for nuts and timber. That 2 
I planted a few and sold a teen 
neighbors. One lot I saw a few 3 
ago and some of them were ai 
inches through and had one-hi! 
bushel of nuts on three of the te 
last season. That looks to mef 
the farmer who will plant a | 
acres, like a good investment. | 
make fine shade trees if wante 
that purpose. For timber I al 
say how its quality for furn} 
would compare with our Ame * 
black walnut, but no doubt it vu 
be quite valuable. The nuts areil 
eating and it’s a well known fi 
pound of nuts is worth at least {ik 
of the best beef. If we eat more 
and less meat we would he | 
f 


and have less trouble while li 
As the years go by you will ni 
the price of nuts have gone up, 4 
more than doubled, and will kee 
going up as the people learn tht? 
ue of them as food. mi | 
A gentleman was in our city ¢! 
days ago and gave a lecture ont 
to live. He said we should li) 
least 150 years instead of 37, th? 
erage span of life, and the reas | 
to live. He gave as a sample 
live, himself. Twenty-five year 
he was given up by the best do 
They said there was no help for! 
So he called in another doctor 
said the first thing was a fast 
least 30 days. He took it, the 
entirely different diet was pres¢ 
which he has rigidly followed 
and today you would think hi 
said when starting on the 30-day. 
he had such a bay window he ha’ 
seen his feet for 5 years, but it | 
gone and he can kick out the ch 
liers. While on the _ platfor) 
nuts as a part of his diet. ‘Bo 
not grow a large part of them. 
years ago I looked into the av 
dustry and found at Syracuse, *| 
one orchard of 3 acres. di 


we do not live as nature intend 
another school of medicine ar 
most a spring colt although 78. 
kicked as high as his head. ‘He 


son’s crop. 
nuts. 
Wisconsin. 


pril, 1927. The normal for 
but 2.91 inches, hence it ap- 
that over a considerable area 

a rainfall has been more than 


de aking a look spout over the 
which includes some counties in- 
he corn borer quarantine line 
:. without, it is quite appar- 
at farmers are going to have to 
Shining about substitute crops 
; he oats.and corn which they or- 
i ly plant. Careful estimates are 
not over two per cent of the nor- 
2 oats acreage has been planted 
ndnot over 30% of the cornstalk 
woid of 1926 has been plowed un- 
+ And it should be remembered 
this land is ordinarily sowed 
by this time. Even the oldest 
ts can scarcely remember 
hey sowed oats in May. The 
in the two paragraphs above 
of May 1. 
fen the most optimistic concede 


ind u under together with what sod 
roid i is usually put to corn by the 
rstof June, hence the problem of 
etmining early the most desirable 
fte alternatives is in season since 
haver course is charted, seed must 
e jitchased and other plans made. 
Tierest is quite keen in varieties 
fem that mature in less time than 
10s ordinarily planted. State en- 
mogist, Frank N. Wallace, con- 
n¢ that the advent of the corn 
or¢ into the corn belt will necessi- 
iiehat farmers grow earlier varie- 
es£ corn that can be planted later 
Sn season. This has point when 
mown that the corn borer moth 
to prefer to lay her eggs on 
that i is from a foot and a half to 
yoleet high. In the past, the in- 
stiions have been much worse on 
se height than that smaller. 
Injhe minds of the uninitiated, we 
vil well revert to flint corn but the 
milians have found that this is 
it pod advice since the flint corn 
nally has a smaller stalk, hence 
ously injured by a fewer num- 
£ borers than the most stocky 
ag dent corn. But this year, 
“ris quite a portion of the corn 
‘lthat will plant early maturing 
Mtorns such as Golden Glow and 
isinsin No. 12 in June, rather than 
ubstitute crops. 
ng the substitute crops that 
st promise for the dairyman 
ie stockman, none offers more 
1 than soy beans. True, the 
ro falls have been very discour- 
| to the soy bean grower but 
' the difficulties which have 
xperienced can be overcome 
ferent methods of sowing and 
2 of different varieties of beans. 
iH fact of the matter is that the 
an, while in itself a very valu- 
ao has never found its exact 
corn belt rotations. If 


to — it runs into the usual 
ctial rains when haymaking is 
lat out of season. If grown 
Pty of curing and cost 


1 his soy beans solid, using 
ur to six pecks of seed to the 
then cultivate them twice 
imes with the rotary hoe. 
y, he will have clean beans 
way from the competition 

Perhaps the Manchu has 
eputation than any other 
ety both for yield of seed 
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The De Laval Milker is 


Easy to Wash and Clean 


THE simple design of the De 
Laval Milker makes i 
tremely easy to wash and to keep 


clean. 


above. 


Hundreds of producers of Grade 
A and Certified Milk in every sec- 
tion of the country declare the 
De Laval Milker an invaluable aid 
in the production of clean milk, 
and an assurance of regular pre- 


mium money. 


This is but one of the advantages 
to be had with a De Laval for it 
soon saves enough time to pay for 
itself and will milk your cows better. 


With a brush, some hot 
water and a few minutes’ time, the 
entire machine can be thoroughly 
washed. The few parts requiring 
any washing at all are illustrated 
There are no seams in 
which dirt can accumulate, 
crevices to harbor and provide 
breeding places for bacteria. 


Facts about the 


De Laval Milker 


650,000 cows now milked 
the De Laval Way. 

De Laval Milkers now in 
their eleventh year of use. 
83.27% of the users re- 
port average saving of 2 
hrs., 12 mins. per day.* 
97.13% of the users say 
it agrees with their cows.* 
99.4% of the users say 
they get as much or more 
milk as by hand milking.* 
9.49% average increase 
in production per cow 
reported by those who 


AS 


62% 


have records.* 


7. 94.80% of users say their 
De Laval is easy to keep 
in a clean and sanitary 
condition.* 


8. Average bacteria count of 

all reporting, 14,542 — 
report counts of 
10,000 and less.* 


96.45 % of De Laval users 
say their milker is “the 
best,” “one of the best,” 


or a ‘‘good”? investment.* 


*Based on reports from 1844 
De Laval Milker users in all 
parts of the U. S. and Canada. 


De Laval Milkers 


See your De Laval Agent or write nearest office below for full information; 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


and hay. Those who have tried this 
variety rather generally like it better 
than the Ito San. From present in- 
dications, the Dunfield is to be the 
coming bean because of its habit of 
not shattering either in the late fall 
or winter. Last fall, several farmers 
who had planted Dunfield soy beans 
were able to cut their beans with 
mowing machines and thrash them 
the same day and such a thing could 
not be done with any other variety. 
And then, if the soil should be too 
wet for teams to get on the field, 
hogs and sheep can gather the beans 
during the days in the winter when 
the ground is frozen. This gives 


them an appreciable amount of high © 


protein feed, at the same time induc- 
ing them to get that exercise which 
is so essential in winter. 

In the territory which is under the 


corn borer quarantine now, general 
practice on most farms is to have 
some permanent pasture. And on the 
whole where permanent pasture is all 
that is provided for summer feeding, 
there are generally about six weeks 
in July and August when the picking 
is rather slim. Those who experience 
this difficulty can turn some of this 
late plowed soil into milk by planting 
it with sudan grass. This substitute 
would have a limited use but five or 
six acres on each farm would work 
in very well. This can be sowed in 
June and would furnish some pas- 
ture in late July and August. 

There is quite a large part of this 
territory where a limited acreage of 
navy beans could be planted to good 
advantage except that they would 
require cultivating. 

With the weather as it has been, it 


seems that this should be THE sum- 
mer for live stock men to plant al- 
falfa. Alfalfa seed is relatively low 
in price, limestone and fertilizers are 
at about as low a level as they have 
ever been, and there is much to lead 
one to believe that alfalfa planted 
now would be a long time investment 
that should yield very satisfactory 
returns. In fact, at the present, the 
only men in this territory who can 
see another shower coming and still 
look pleasant are those who have a 
relatively large acreage of alfalfa, 
sweet clover, or grass land. 

Some of this land will, of course, 
be fallowed during the summer and 
sowed to wheat and rye next fall but 
everything indicates that a fair por- 
tion of this, at least, should be sowed 
to alfalfa. 


Indiana. I. J. MATHEWws. 
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“When I Drive These Last Two 
Red Tops I Will Have Built My 
Fence Over InThree Years!” 


ppver drive in a RED Top Steel Fence Post alongside a rotting wood post, 
fasten the same fencing to it with the RED Top handy fastener and that 


post job is done for many years. It is the simplest and easiest and most 
economical way to replace posts. Adds many yearsof service to the fence 
you now have. Gives the farm an orderly and business-like appearance. 
Adds to its value. Makes intensive farming practicable and profitable. 
Saves a lot of valuable time each Spring that is usually frittered away on 
repairing and re-stapling fencesandreplacing rottedand broken wood posts. 


ed 


‘lop 


GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 


RED Top Steel Posts are not only best for replacements but should be used 
when erecting new boundary or cross fencing. They hold the fence perfectly 
and permanently, outlasting 4 or 5 ordinary wood posts. Easy to install. 
One man with the RED Tor One-Man-Driver can drive 200 to 300 posts a 


day regardless of the condition of the soil. The 
work can be done at odd times. The next time 
you are in town throwon a load of RED Tops 
and take them to the farm. When you havea 
couple of hours replace a few posts and note 


the improvement in the fence line. You’ll never 
notice the slight cost. RED Tor Steel Drive Fence Posts 
reduce a week’s fence building job to a little more than 


a day. 


Ask the Rep Top dealer to show you this guaranteed 
Note aluminized, weather-resisting finish that 
adds to both the appearance and life of the post. 


Post. 


With the RED TOP Post 
Driver, one man can 
drive 200 to 300 pots a 

: lay 


|| 


HOLLOW TILE SILOS 

. | ROT-PROOF, WINDPROOF, PRACTICALLY 
SAME PRICE AS WOOD - LASTS AS 
LONG AS T 
Send for Free Booklet 


NATIONAL FIRE-PR@FING-COMPANY’ 
General Offices: Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCC 


E FARM 


G E H L Lightest-Running 
SILO FILLER 
Low speed means less power required 


less vibration, hence longer life. The Gehl 
has all steel construction, non-breakable, 


boiler-plate fly wheel. Absolutely self-feeding. 
All gears enclosed—run in oil. 


What a Univer- 
sity Test Proved 


A Gehl cut 19.26 
tons per hour with 
only 13,26 H.P., ele- 
vating 35 feet and 
running 465 R.P.M. 
—the lowest power 
of any cutter in the test. 
It will do as wellon your 


highest silos with low 
speed—3 H.P. and up will 
run Gehl cutters. Dealers 
everywhere — Write for 
name of nearest dealer. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
415 S. Water St.. 

West Bend, f 

Wis. 


How to Keep Milk Sweet 


Write for this concise little bulle- 
tin crammed with information on 
the big important subject of ster- 
ilizing dairy utensils. Donequick- 
with 

GENERAL LABORATORIES 


BSE 

Dept. 201E Madison, Wis. 
t ¢ ( ili e S = a : 
daty utensils es 


Corn Borer 


into '/g inch pieces 


“Old Reliable Cutter 


All steel construction — no blow out or clog 
troubles—light running —lowspeed — better 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
power. A Michigan farmer writes: ** Your 8-12- 
16 Ross Cutter és the easiest running machine 
l have ever used—lots of power to spare—filled 
five silos and only trouble was getting enough 
corn to cutter." Write for money saving 
plan. Agents wanted 


The famous ROSS SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanized is an- 
other exterminator of the borer. Write 
for remarkable book, ‘‘What Users Say.”’ 


The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
860 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Cribs— Brooder Houses—Garages— Mills 


Beat the Corn-Borer! 


Kill this fellow before he ruins you and 
your crop! Government bulletins say: 
Utilize as much of the corn crop as 
possible through the silo since the 
fermentation kills all the insects. 
The Old Reliable 


flalamazoo 


WOOD STAVE or GLAZED TILE SILO 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Dept.8-1 Kalamazoo, Mi-h. 


Wayside Musings Unity in the Home . 


JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN 


N the Bible story of Jacob and 

Esau we note this statement: 

“Now Isaac loved Esau and Re- 
beka loved Jacob.”? There was a di- 
vision in sentiment and that division 
was bound to spell trouble. Nowhere 
else in life is greater tact, caution, 
fairness, and love more essential than 
within the home. The spiritual union 
of the home rests upon mutual trust 
and mutual love. When the senti- 
ment of the home divides and more 
is given to one of its members than 
to another, unhappiness generally 
follows, 

We have a saying that “blood is 
thicker than water,” meaning by that 
that we are expected to stand by and 
to defend all the queer, unreasona- 
ble, unjust, and stubborn actions of 
those who are kin to us because of 
this “blood is thicker than water” 
idea. 

The fact is, that genuine love with- 
in the home must be corrective. The 
member of the family, whether it be 
son or daughter, who seems some- 
what different and more difficult 
to discipline, is in all the greater 
need of understanding and sympa- 
thetic love. It is quite easy to 
favor the one who seems most 
pleasing to us but we dare not for- 
get the needs of all. The world is a 
hard place for those sons and daugh- 
ters who have been allowed to go on 
with their objectionable ways until 
those ways have become deeply im- 
bedded in character. Certainly we 
shall always be more or less bound by 
ties of blood and that fact gives us 
the strongest reason in the world for 
trying to tactfully, understandingly, 
sympathetically, and sometimes stern- 
ly loving the members of our home 
into the kind of beings who will make 
it possible for us to own the rela- 
tionship with pride. 

It seems to me that Jesus of Naz- 
areth gives us a fine idea of what is 
meant by spiritual unity. He had 
been busy dispelling evil spirits from 
people and his enemies accused him 
of being the prince of these evil spir- 
its because he was able to cast them 
out. Jesus said to his accusers, ‘‘You 
are wrong; every house divided 
against itself shall not stand; if I were 
the prince of the demons I would not 
be casting out those who belong to 
my own house. Be consistent; the 
unity of the home is a unity of spir- 
itual likeness in tastes, ideas, 
thoughts, expression.” 

Of course, the great hope for the 
spiritual unity and peace of the home 
ought to be looked to before the ini- 
tial step is taken in the establishment 


a 
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of the home. It is pitiable to s¢| 
people whose ideas, tastes, ideals a)) 
as far apart as the poles entering w)| 
on the enterprise of building a hom 
Sometimes people differ radically - 
their religious views. They ought { 
stop and consider whether there 
any possibility of compromise or a) 
justment. Religious differences aj' 
exceedingly difficult of adjustmen 
Again we find one of the partners « 
the marriage compact very religiou’ 
faith means everything in the wor) 
to this one while the other party © 
the proposed union may be dispose 
to scoff at the idea of religious fait’ 
So soon as the first enthusiasm ( 
wedded life is gone they will be fa 
to face with the reality of their e| 
tirely different ways of thought ar 
life. Should children come into sui 
homes, and come they do, need y 
wonder if there is not that spiritu’ 
unity, peace, and love that is so e| 
sential to the best development | 
children? | 

Of course, two thoroughly reaso 
able and fair-minded people m; 
succeed in composing their differer| 
es and it is a splendid exhibition 
manly and womanly courage when)! 
is done. Sometimes the father | 
quite willing to let the mothe 
splendid influence have its way. | 
have known some men who, thou; 
they themselves never took any pa! 
in things religious, were very cal; 
ful to permit no word to be said th} 
would in any way weaken the wo! 
being done by the mother to have t} 
children grow up with a sweet aj! 
happy faith. I admired these m) 
very much but I am constrained |} 
wonder what the difference mig’ 
have been had these men found | 
possible to step out and set the €¢) 
ample for their sons and daughter] 

Love is a wonderful thing and it} 
truly remarkable that human bein} 
do so well in the great sphere of t 
home. The tragedies come in t} 
homes where there is no capacity f/ 
adjustment. We cannot overlook t} 
fact that children are specially sen> 
tive to what I shall call lack of sp} 
itual unity. We may be very clev! 
but we are not clever enough } 
cover the fact that there is not th) 
sweet accord that shows itself in t} 
look, the manner, the day-in-and-dé+ 
out little courtesies that are so lf 
in their. significance. 

And yet, tragic as is the case oi! 
home of divided affections, there > 
not much that outsiders can do ) 
better the case. There is nothi} 
that is in worse taste than “mv- 
dling.” Men and women must fi 
their own way to spiritual unity. | 
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ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME OF D. M. YOUNG, ILLINOIS 
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URING the past decade there 
has been considerable develop- 
ment in the poultry industry in 
ern Canada. Coupled with this 
opment has come improvement in 
ods of feeding, management, 
housing. 
fhe old time poultry house in which 
poultryman sought to provide 
ath for the laying stock during 


sr, is becoming a thing of the 
nd is being replaced by houses 
hich more emphasis is laid on 
ss and abundant supply of fresh 
ir, In the old style of house the ut- 
impt was made to retain the heat 
merated by the birds in order to 
aintain the heat of the house. Fowl 
erate very little heat in compari- 
jn with other classes of live stock, 
iid very little circulation of fresh air 
uld be allowed. A well constructed 
ie under this system could be kept 
yasonably warm but the air would 
tably become foul or stagnant, 
ch is not conducive to health in 
Haffock. Houses that are capable of 
ling kept warm by the animal heat 
merated usually have few windows. 
here little or no circulation of fresh 
4 is allowed the house will very soon 
come damp. Damp houses with in- 
iequate light and poor ventilation, 
jiether warm or cold,-will inevitably 
ing disease of some kind. 
Colder, But Drier and Healthier 
‘The new type of house in which 
ovision is made for ventilation is 
smewhat colder than the old style, 
jt better results in winter egg pro- 
ietion are obtained. It has not been 
joved that hens will lay better in 
iid houses than in warm ones, but it 
been amply demonstrated that 
dish air and dryness in the house are 
«ential to health, and health is a 
ie factor in egg production. The 
tts of investigation in the ques- 
of proper housing indicate that 
Vids kept in the fresh air type of 
use not only produce more eggs 
«ring winter but the fertility of eggs 
ck and the chicks are improved. 


€ provision is made in the hous- 
f poultry to keep them healthy, 
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R. M. HOOPER, Manitoba Experimental Farms 


better results will be obtained and 
greater profits made. 

While there are no hard and fast 
rules as to general type or dimensions 
of house, there are certain principles 
of construction that should be fol- 
lowed in order to insure the house be- 
ing adequately lighted, well ventilat- 
ed, and dry. Briefly, the essentials in 
construction are: the slatted ceiling, 
the straw loft, and the glass and cot- 
ton front. While no definite size or 
type of house can be stated to be the 
best for all conditions, the houses 


oy ; ace 
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break. The house should face the 
south, that is, the side with the cotton 
and glass should have a southern ex- 
posure. In making the foundation it 
is not necessary to dig ditches. The 
floor and foundation are made togeth- 
er of concrete. A good plan is to have 
a layer of five or six inches of small 
stones. On these stones the first lay- 
er of concrete may be filled. The first 
layer of concrete may be made of 
coarse gravel and cement in the pro- 
portion of ten to one. The finishing 
coat should be made of sand and ce- 


A BROODER HOUSE 


This picture shows the brooder house at the Experimental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba. 
With the exception of the roof, the construction is the same as the “Farmer’s Poultry 


House.” 
straw for mature birds in winter. 


shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions are most highly recommended 


‘for farm conditions in Manitoba. 


These houses are sixteen feet wide 
and thirty-two feet long. One parti- 
tion is made in the center, making two 
pens sixteen feet square. Each pen 
will accommodate fifty birds. Where 
it is desired to have smaller matings 
in the spring each of the pens can be 
sub-divided and four pens of twenty 
birds each accommodated. A few de- 
tails of the construction of a house of 
this type may be of interest. 


Building Details 


_ The location of the poultry house 
is best on well drained soil so damp- 
ness will not enter the pens through 
the floor. Natural protection in the 
way of trees is helpful as a wind- 


This picture shows two “Farmer’s Poultry Houses’’ 
type are now in use throughout the province. 
ht, have advantages over the other arrangement. 


The space between the ceiling and roof does not allow sufficient space for 


ment to make a smooth surface. Bolts 
should be embedded in the concrete at 
the outer edges to fasten the sills. 
For sills, two by four or two by six 
pieces may be used. Two by four 
pieces are used for studding and are 
spaced at 24-inch centers. Tarred or 
other building paper is put on under 
the siding. Paper is also used for the 
inner wall before putting on the ship- 
lap lining. By boarding the outside 
and inside of the studding a four-inch 
dead air space is left. If it is desired 
to construct a house that will have 
better insulation, this can be accom- 
plished by filling the dead air space 
with straw or planer shavings. Inside 
partitions are made of studding and 
wire netting to within thirty inches 
of the floor, the remainder of one-inch 
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Sie, FARMER’S POULTRY HOUSE... 


boards. Rafters of two by four ma- > 
terial are used. The sheathing is of 
one-inch material, on top of which 
may be used ready roofing or tarred 
paper and shingles. 


The Straw Loft 


Two by four material is used for 
joists and on the under side of these 
the boards are nailed for the ceiling. 
Boards one by three inches spaced 
three inches apart on the ceiling al- 
low free circulation of air from the 
pens to the straw loft. The space be- 
tween the ceiling and roof is filled 
with straw. In each gable a door 
should be made at least thirty inches 
square. It is a good plan to have the 
gable doors slide vertically and hung 
from the peak by a rope or sash cord. 
In this way the doors can be opened 
sufficiently to allow outside air to pass 
through the straw and keep it dry. 
In extreme weather or when a direct 
wind is blowing, the doors may be 
partially or altogether closed. 

The front or south wall of the 
house is made up of one-third cotton, 
one-third glass, and one-third wood. 
The arrangement of cotton and glass 
is shown in the illustration. The house 
at the right in the larger illustration 
has the glass and cotton arranged in 
continuous rows, while in the other 
the panels of cotton and glass are al- 
ternated. The arrangement of cotton 
and glass in continuous rows has ad- 
vantages over the other system. The 
windows are placed about eighteen 
inches from the floor and are fitted so 
they can be removed during the sum- 
mer. The cotton panels are hinged at 
the top so they can be opened during 
the summer:and during mild weather 
in winter. Poultry netting of one- 
inch mesh is used over the windows 
and cotton panels to keep sparrows 
and other small birds out. 

One door is made in each end of the 
house, For convenience and economy 
of space the doors are best made near 
the wall with the cotton and glass. 
One large window is used in each end 
of the house. They are made adjoin- 
ing the door in each end. 


Equipping the Poultry House 


The equipment recommended for 
this type of house includes a dry mash 
(Continued on page 577) 


THE MANITOBA STRAW-LOFT POULTRY HOUSE 


that have been used at the Experimental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba, for several years and with splendid results. Many houses of 
Note the different arrangement of cotton and glass in the two houses. The continuous rows of cotton and glass, as shown at the 
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DISCUSSION of the subject 

“Housing the Hog” involves 

not only hog houses but also 
a system of management. Twenty 
or thirty years ago the central 
community hog house was the “jack 
of all trades,’ meaning that it 
served every need of the swine herd 
every month in the year. During the 
past decade or so changes have come 
rapidly in methods of feeding hogs 
and in methods of preventing para- 
sites and certain diseases. Because 
of this, one cannot think of hog hous- 
es without giving thought also to the 
way: they are to serve the best inter- 
ests of the herd. Let us discuss types 
of houses first and then give thought 
to housing. 

There are two well defined classes 
of hog houses, each class comprising 
a number of types differing in de- 
sign and construction but all for the 
same main purpose. The central or 
permanently located house represents 
one class and the colony or movable 
house the other. 

The essential features to be con- 
sidered in any hog house are warmth, 
dryness, abundance of direct sun- 
light, ventilation, sanitation, conven- 
ience, serviceability, durability, rea- 
sonably low first cost, and minimum 
cost of maintenance. It is not easy 
to get all of these in the same house. 

The most common mistakes made 
in building, hog houses are incorrect 
placing of windows to get direct sun- 
shine at the right place at the right 
time, improper construction of floors, 
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HOUSING THE HOG 


house built with the long axis north 
and south, having the windows in the 
roof. Of these, the half-monitor house 
predominates. Each type may be 
built with slight variations. 

The shed-roof type is, perhaps, an 
evolution of the early shed made of 
poles and covered with straw or 
swale hay. It is simple in design, 
built facing the south and has only 
one row of pens, without alley for 
convenience. Windows and doors 
are placed in the south wall to admit 
sunshine and make possible the at- 
tention of the caretaker as well as 
providing entrance and exit for the 
hogs. In severe weather this type 
of house is cold; beating rains or 
snow from the south may easily get 
inside; it is hard to control ventila- 
tion; if well built of modern lasting 
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material the cost per pen is higher 
than in the half-monitor or the sunlit 
houses. For the farmer who pro- 
duces no more than 6 or 7 litters a 
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FIG. 1—CROSS SECTION OF THE HALF-MONITOR, COMMUNITY HOG HOUSE 


inadequate ventilation, unnecessary 
high cost for the service rendered, 
and lack of ease in carrying out sani- 
tary measures necessary for the con- 
trol of parasites and diseases. 


Community Hog Houses 


The three types of permanently 
located community houses in common 
use are the shed-roof type, the half- 
monitor type, and the gable roof 


year, who is willing to sacrifice con- 
venience and the discomfort of doing 
much of the necessary work outside, 
it serves the purpose fairly well. 
The half-monitor house as com- 
pared with the shed-roof type rep- 
resents a desire for more conven- 
ience, for an escape from stormy 
weather, and perhaps is_ partly 
evolved out of the ease with which 
shed-roof types of houses could be 
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2—FLOOR PLAN OF THE HALF-MONITOR HOG HOUSE 


AS SHOWN IN FIGURE 1 


converted to houses 
of double capacity 
without doubling the 
cost. 

The cross section 
of a correctly pro. 
portioned h a1 f-moni- 
tor house is illustrat- 
ed in Figure 1. The 
floor plan of the same 
house is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The same type 
of house may be built 
with a 4-foot alley- 
way instead of a 
driveway 8 feet wide. 
The pens are the same size, 6x8 feet in 
each plan. The principal objections to 
this style of house are that a large 
amount of space is enclosed for no 
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3—THE IOWA SUNLIT, COMMUNITY HOG HOUSE 


other purpose than to admit sunlight 
to the back row of pens, the north 
part of the south row of pens never 
receives sunshine, and the house does 
not lend itself to perfect ventilation. 
For convenience in taking care of the 
hogs it is ideal. The 
most serious and most 
common mistake 
found in houses of 
this type is the incor- 
rect placing of win- 
dows. 

The Sunlit House 

The third type of 
community house to 
find a place on many 
farms, particularly 
the larger farms 
where a good many 
hogs are produced, 
is the “Iowa Sunlit” 
house, built north and 
south with windows 
in the roof. This 
house is illustrated in 
Figure 3. The floor 
plan is similar to the 
half-monitor plan where the driveway 
is 8 feet wide. An advantage of this 
house over any other type is that the 
entire floor space is reached with di- 
rect sunshine. The walls are lower 
than in the half-monitor house. In 
comparing the costs of materials for a 
house of this type with one of the 
same dimensions of the half-monitor 
type, a 20 pen house in each case, the 
Iowa Station finds the latter type 
costs about 12 to 14 per cent less. 
The labor of construction is estimat- 
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FIG. 4—FRONT AND END VIEW OF THE GABLI 
MOVABLE HOG HOUSE. APPROXIMATE COS 


FIG. 5—FRONT AND SIDE VIEW OF THE “A” MO 
HOG HOUSE. APPROXIMATE COST, $18. — 
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6—PERSPECTIVE SHOWING FRAMING DETAIL OF THE GABLE 
MOVABLE HOG HOUSE AS SHOWN IN FIGURE 4 


ed to be the same in each ca 
“Towa Sunlit” house present 
pleasing appearance. It 
built north and south without 
in sun obstructions on either s 


Movable Hog Houses 


One of the best texts on 1 
hog houses is to be found in 
152 of the Iowa Experiment 
In it 6 types of colony hous 
lustrated, described, bill of n 
given, and estimates of the 
each given. 

Two of these types are illu 
and named. Their comparati 
mated costs are likewise given i 
legend beneath the illustratio 
tailed information on each ty 
be found in the bulletin abov 
tioned. y 


Housing Managemen 


Housing the hog involves 
than class or type of hog hous 
remember visiting a farm in 


Iowa some eleven years ago on ¥ 
the owner had built a modern 
munity house of permanent 
and clay block construction. 
house was ideal in its servi 
pregnant sows and later their 
until the pigs were old enough t 
let outside. When this time 
the pigs scampered out on 
seen contagion accumulated — 
yards over a period of nea 
years of hog raising. It proved 
(Continued on page 593) 
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: 
farms where dairy cows are 
kept, an abundant supply of hot 


_ They cannot be properly 
unless the water is hot,— 
”? hot, not lukewarm. Where 
very few cows are kept the wa- 
»s often heated on the kitchen 
but this method is not very sat- 
ory, as the amount of water 
es apt to be very small and it 
isually very hot by the time it 
ied to the dairy house. 

ot water heating outfit, de- 
y the writer and shown in 
mpanying illustration, is an 
ve and very efficient system 
ting water. It also furnishes a 
amount of steam for ster- 
ig the cans, pails, etc. A small 
ynt of coal or wood will heat a 
water to the scalding point 
ew minutes. The same outfit 
also be used for heating water 
he farm laundry, bath, etc., in 
dion to furnishing 
twater and steam . 
rhe dairy. 

the water in the 
te jacket or pipe 
surrounding the 
got is heated it 
tnatically moves 


3 
if 


snilk house to pre- 
nh the connections 
i; shaken loose by 
movement of the 
Wil caused by the 


tng Up the Outfit 
I setting up the 


the wood barrel. 


$25.00 to $30.00. 


) LTHOUGH dairying may be the 
| main source of income from a 
farm it is well to keep in mind 
ithe farm is very much like a 
lifacturing plant. The buildings 


if as the factory in which the raw 
‘rials: ‘are turned into a finished 


tform yeere 
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STEAM PIDE (BEHIND BARREL) 9:0 LONG 


PIPE I'-8" LONG 
(SLANTING BACK TO WALL) 


372 NIPPLES THREADED. 
Z ON ONE END 


be installed on the top as mentioned in the article. 


Vont openings, 
screene 


Eno ELEVATION. : 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


CA. HUTTON, TENNESSEE 


of the heater. Put on the con- 
nections on both the top and the bot- 
tom pipe lines until the barrel is 
reached. Bore three 1-inch holes in 
the barrel at the proper places and 
complete the connections to the bar- 
rel with lock nuts and washers. Then 
complete the hot water and steam lines 
to the wash sinks and steam shelf. 


You Can Also Have Steam 


Steam for properly sterilizing the 
utensils is of great assistance in 
properly cleaning them. The outfit 
shown will furnish plenty of steam in 
addition to hot water. When the wa- 
ter in the barrel has begun to boil and 
the operator is ready to begin wash- 
ing the utensils, the globe valve A, on 


the hot water discharge line, is closed. 
This stops the upward movement of 
water from the heater to the barrel 
and the water in the jacket or coil is 
quickly converted into steam. The 
utensils are first rinsed out with cold 
or lukewarm water, then washed in 
the wash sink, laid over in the rins- 
ing sink filled with sealding hot wa- 
ter, and then inverted over the steam 
jet for a few minutes. They are then 
pushed over onto the sunning rack to 
dry where they may remain until 
used again. 

While steam is being generated, hot 
water flows into the jacket or coil 
from the barrel through the lower 
pipe, and steam will continue to flow 
through the steam jet as long as 
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IOT WATER AND STEAM FOR THE DAIRY | 


valve A is closed and valve B is open: 
When both valve A and valve B are 
closed the steam backs up through the 
lower pipe line and bubbles up 
through the lower pipe line and bub- 
bles up through the water in the open 
barrel, making the outfit absolutely 
safe so long as an open barrel is used. 


aX 


Valve A should be kept open except. 


when steam is wanted, because the 
water in the barrel will heat faster 
if it is open than if it is closed. 

The steam pipe behind the barrel 
must be higher than the level of the 
water in the barrel to prevent the 
water from flowing through it before 
it is converted into steam. 


When Barrel Tank is Not Used 


To secure steam where the outfit is 
connected with a pressure water sys- 
tem or an air tight hot 


COLD WATER BIDE 4 O° LONG 
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HINGED COVER 
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product. The shelter for the raw ma- 
terials should prove a good invest- 
ment and in order to do this they 
must last a number of years. 

A building that will economically 
shelter the corn and grain for feed 
and seed on the dairy farm is shown 
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FIG. 1—A 500-BUSHEL GRANARY 


GLOBE VALVE 


5 enoes STEAM PIPE 


COLD WATER 
PIPE S'O" LONG 


1 nine-inch nipple; 
2 bibb faucets; 1 cap with 1%-inch hole in center; 3 pieces pipe 1 foot long; 
inches on one end, ordinary threads on the other end; 


PIPE FROM STORAGE TANK OR DUMP 


water tank, it is neces- 
sary to place a valve on 
the cold water pipe en- 
tering the tank so that 
the flow of water into 
the tank can be stopped 


while generating steam. 

x fcvose vaive ©) If this is not done the 

a G LONG FBG sera oe pressure from the stor- 

Arian tee age tank will force wa- 

ee ae ter through the steam 

GLOBE VALVE BISIERUCETS UNDER SHELF) Cap 4%@HOLe line before it is con- 
G IN CENTER) : 

. ata verted into steam. Also 

= CNIPPLE i place a pop-off valve or 

element No ses eee es ONG) IN an air cock on top of 

: i zeae the tank to relieve any 

WASH SINK | || RINSING SINK excess pressure caused 
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AN INEXPENSIVE OUTFIT FOR HEATING WATER AND SUPPLYING STEAM FOR STERILIZING MILK UTENSILS 


The following pipe and fittings are required to set up the outfit as shown, not including the cold water line from the storage 
tank or pump to the barrel and wash sink; 5 close nipples; 2 three-and-one-half-inch nipples, 
dinary threads on the other end; 2 six-inch nipples; 
valves; 6 lock nuts; 6 washers with 1%-inch hole; 
1 piece pipe 1 foot long, threaded 243 
piece pipe 1 foot, 8 inches long; 1 piece pipe 2 feet, 6 inches long; 
cet) ; 1 piece pipe 9 feet long; sufficient pipe and fittings for the cold water line from storage tank or pump. 
tings %4-inch galvanized. Many water heaters have one-inch holes for the pipe connections. 
should be included in the list of fittings. 
is shown as 30 inches. 


8 ells; 1 forty-five degree ell; 3 tees; 


In such cases two 


in Fig. 3. In some cases it will be 
necessary to increase the length in or- 
der to secure sufficient capacity. The 
size should be determined by the rule 
that a bushel of ear corn occupies 2% 
cubic feet and a bushel of grain occu- 
pies 1% cubic feet. The weight per 


threaded 2 inches on one end, or- 


1 piece pipe, 1 foot, 
1 piece pipe 4 feet long (hot water pipe from barrel to fau- 
All pipe and fit- 
%4xl-inch reducers 
Due to an error in lettering the drawing the length of the wash sink and the rinsing sink 
Each should be 3 ft. long. The outfit will be more permanent if a metal gasoline barrel is used instead of 
If an airtight barrel or tank is used with the steaming arrangement, either a pop-off valve or an air cock should 
The outfit can be set up complete as shown, not including the wash sink, for 


by not using the steam 
as fast as it is gener- 
ated. When through 
steaming, the valve on 
the cold water pipe en- 
tering the tank and 


valve A should be 

opened and the water 

allowed to circulate 

freely, the same as 

1 union; 3 globe when heating the 
1 inch long; 1 water. 


If only hot water is 
wanted the steam pipe 
and valve A msy be 
omitted and the heater 

(Continued on page 580) 


cubic foot of grains is as follows: 

Barley, 39 lbs.; corn and cob, 25 lbs.3 

corn shelled, 25 lbs.; flax, 45 Ibs.; 

oats, 26 lbs.; rye, 45 lbs.; wheat, 48 

Ibs. The work room is usually filled at 

threshing time as it is not used as a 
(Continued on page 590) 
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FIG. 2—COMBINED CORN CRIB AND GRANARY 
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Who ¢ives a han 


LTHOUGH silo propaganda has 
been continued for a half cen- 
tury and although the merits of 

silage as a feed for dairy cows have 
been fully demonstrated for these 
many years, yet there are many 
farmers who at the present time are 
soliloquizing as to whether to build or 
not to build a silo this year. All the 
force of argument would seem to in- 
dicate favorable action, yet amidst it 
all there is confusion as to whether 
it will really prove profitable, and 
more confusion as to the particular 
type of silo. 

But you ask, “Will it pay?” It is 
generally recognized and accepted 
that silage is a good feed for dairy 
cattle. It is palatable and succulent; 
it has an excellent effect on the diges- 
tive tract; and it supplements legume 
hay in such a manner as to make it 
an ideal basal ration and one with 
which almost any combination of 
available grain feeds may be used. 
But, will it pay? Does its cost over- 
balance its benefits? 

There is much that can be said on 
this subject, but probably the best ar- 
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“If dairy cows were less practical 
and not so deeply engrossed in 
their daily business of milk, they 
would, long ago, have set apart a 
special day of thanksgiving in 
honor of the introduction of the 
silo.”"—Roy Harris. 


gument is that practically every suc- 
cessful and prosperous dairyman has 


one or more silos. There were over a 
half million silos that proved their 
worth this winter in reducing feed 
bills and increasing milk yields. Fig- 
ures of profit could be quoted but, af- 
ter all, the general adoption of the 
silo by the best farmers is most con- 
vincing proof that it is a profitable 
investment. 


The Kind of Material to Use 


Having decided that we shall erect 
a silo, the next question is the kind of 
material to use. The writer could 
state his own personal preferences, 
but he finds that the man next to him 
has other preferences. Both realize 
that with silos, as with machinery, 
only general principles may be laid 
down. If the manufacturer has fol- 
lowed these, then the decision is up 
to the farmer. In the building of a 
silo there is a choice of materials, dif- 
ferent methods of erection, various 
types of doors, different forms of 
roofs, etc. However, there are certain 
fundamentals that should be con- 
sidered. 

1, Walls air- and water-tight. The 
side walls of the well constructed silo 
are air- and water-tight. If air can 
get into the silage, it will cause the 
silage to continue to ferment, and 
molds will grow, thus spoiling the si- 
lage around the outside of the silo. 


Through snow and rain and winter, with its fists a-beating hard. 
And, somehow, we compare'em, in a tidy sort of way, : 
With them as stand ovt yonder, where th ocean roars, today. - 
TK treasure-trove of cattle that are hungry with the morn 
A storm-bound Silo, standin'in a resfless.sea o' corn 


And whether made or cement, or stave, or iron, or tile, 
Or woods of all creation, from up Maine ways to th Nile, 
et th local upper-hand, 
God bless:‘em--they're ALL Silos, for th better of th land 
A munch of ieee oer makes th Dair 
for feed-bills and a 
TKherd is plump as butter. . .and if folks have cause to thank 
It's becavse each farmer's Silo is a sort OSavings Bank! 


—W. L. LARNED 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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The ses boasts prim light-hovses, perched along the stormy shore, 
To sure th wind-tossed sailor when his own eyes see no more; 
Whilst we--we of the inland, have our Silos standin’ 
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records grow; 
inter full of snow 


The water in silage helps to pack the 
silage, displacing and forcing out the 
air. If this moisture is then allowed 
to seep out through walls or around 
doors, air will find its way in, result- 
ing in spoiled silage. 

2. Walls smooth, strong, and 
plumb. The inside of the silo walls 
must be smooth and plumb. Rough or 
irregular places on the walls prevent 
the silage from settling evenly and 
often cause air pockets to form. Un- 
less the walls are plumb, the silage 
will settle away from them and allow 
air to find its way down between the 
walls and the silage. The silo wall 
must be strong to withstand the 
bursting pressure of the silage which 
increases with the depth of the silo, 

3. Cylindrical shape. The principal 
cause of the excessive amount of 
spoilage in the early day silos was 
due to the shape of the silos. Many 
of the early silos were rectangular or 
hexagonal. It was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to pack these silos so that the 
silage would not spoil. King of the 
Wisconsin Station suggested the use 
of the cylindrical silo which overcame 
this difficulty and greatly aided the 
adoption of the silo. 


Size of the Silo 


The successful use of silage is de- 
pendent to a considerable degree upon 
the size of the silo being suited to the 
size of the herd, If the diameter of 
the silo is too great, the silage will 
not be fed off rapidly enough to keep 
it from spoiling, and a slightly 
spoiled silage may be fed during part 
of the year. 

The diameter of the silo is deter- 
mined by the amount of silage needed 
per day, and the season of the year 
when the silage will be fed. It is nec- 
essary to remove at least two inches 
of silage daily in the summer, while 
one inch will be sufficient during the 
late fall and winter. 


Table I—Rate of Feeding From Silos of 
Different Diameters 


+Number of mature cat- 


*A pproximate tle to keep silage from 
Di- minimum lbs. spoiling in summer when 
am- to be fed daily fed at daily rate of 
eter Sum-. Win- 40 30 20 15 

mer ter lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

10 526 263 13 17 26 35 
ie 634 317 16 21 32 42 
12 756 378 19 25 37 50 
13 884 442 22 29 44 59 
14 1030 515 25 34 51 69 
15- 1178 589 29 39 59 719 
16 §=1340 670 33 44 67 89 
5 1520 760 38 50 15 101 
18 1690 845 42 56 yt alas 
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*This is one inch in winter and two inches 
in summer, which is the least amount it is 
practicable to feed off and avoid spoilage. 

+If silo is for winter feeding, it will require 
only half as many cows to keep the silage 
from spoiling. 

The height of the silo depends upon 
the number of animals to be fed and 
the length of the feeding period. In 
winter silage is usually fed at~the 
rate of 3 pounds for each 100 pounds 
live weight of cattle or 30 pounds 


daily for a 1000-pound cow. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates the applica- 
tion of Table I to herds of various 
sizes and is suggestive in determining 
the size of silo to build: 


Table Il—Feed for a 200-day Winter Period 
With Cows Fed 30 to 35 Lbs. Daily 


No. of 

mature Silage Size of silo to build 

cattle needed Diameter Height* 

Tons Feet Feet 

10 84 10 28 
12 41 10 32 
15 50 12 29 
20 68 12 36 
25 84 14 34 
30 102 14 39 
35 118 14 44 
40 136 16 39 
45 157 16 44 
50 170 16 48 


*These heights allow for five feet for set- 
tling of the silage; that is, 23 feet of silage in 
a silo 10’x28’ would provide approximately 34 
tons of silage. 

+In summer double this number will or- 
dinarily be required to feed down the silage 
fast enough to keep it from spoiling. 


A high silo gives greater compres- 
sion, which means that the air is more 
thoroughly pressed out with resulting 


Investigate the silo and one 


finds it well nigh indispensable to 
Act on 
this knowledge and larger success 
will follow. 
who does. 


make milk economically. 


Returns come to him 


better quality of silage. It also means 
the storage of more silage in a given 
space. The height should be from two 
and one-half to three times the diame- 
ter for best results, and it is well to 
set the minimum at 28 ft. to 30 ft. 
Silage is more compact in the bot- 
tom of the silo than in top, and the 
weight per cubic foot increases with 
the depth. In a silo containing 30 feet 
of silage the weight per cubic foot 


will vary from about 32 pounds a 
top to 43 pounds at the bottom. t} 
average approximating 40 po| 
For the convenience of those desir 
more complete information than iy 
en in the accompanying tables w 
have prepared a silage meas in) 


Eight tons of corn silage canje 
stored in the same space requiid 
by one ton of hay. Therefore ie 
same space stores three timesis 
much digestible nutrients in t 
form of corn silage as in the fim 
of alfalfa hay. h 
_ 
chart giving the capacities of ilo 
of varying diameter and heigh a 
also for contents when a portioihe 
been fed out. This will be ser|b 
Hoard’s’ Dairyman upon receij| ¢ 
five cents to cover cost of mailin 


Summer Silage | 
Feeding silage during the suine 
months is one of the best metho 
preventing the abnormal deol te 
the yield of milk. It is usuaf 
cheaper feed than soiling cropsi 
has been found to be equal in fe in 
value. A silo of small diameter |u: 
be used so at least two inches ds 
lage will be fed daily. A diamet}« 
10 or 12 feet is the usual size, _ 


Types of Silos 


There are many types of silos 1 
one of which will be satisfacto’ 


concrete block, vitrified tile, wi 
stave, wooden hoop, brick, stone 
sheet steel. Pit silos are comm 
used in the semi-arid regions, | 
mation can be secured from the ; 


the solid concrete wall, concrete : 


(Continued on page 581! 


Table II1I—Capacities of Silos 


At Time Filling is Completed* 
Depth Diameter of silo, feet 
of silage 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 


After Settling for a Month or Mor 
+Depth ~ Diameter of silo, feet 
of silage 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 


Feet Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
2 1.3 2 2.6 3.4 4.3 
5 3.7 5 7.3 9.6 12.2 

10 9 13 17 23 29 
15 1b) 22 30 39 49 
16 Lp 24 33 43 54 
18 20 28 50 39 64 
20 23 = 33 45 58 74 
22 26 38 51 67 85 
24 30 48 58 76 96 
26 33048 65 85 107 
28 37 «53 72 94 119 
30 41 59 80 104 132 
32 64 87 114 145 
34 70 95 124 157 
36 103 138 171 
38 111 145 184 
40 120 156 198 


*If the corn is unusually dry deduct ten per cent. If the corn is dry and very little 
If the silo is filled rapidly and no time allowed for sett 


present deduct 15 per cent. 
ten per cent. 


tIf the corn is less mature than usual add 10 to 15 per cent to the weights given. I 
If the corn is past maturity and contains 
than usual, deduct 16 to 15 per cent. If very litcle or no grain is present deduct ten Dé 

+The height of silo should be about 5 feet greater than the depth shown, to allo 


is unusually heavy add 5 to 10 per cent. 


settling of silage to this depth. 


Feet Tons Tons Tons Tons 
2 2.5 3:7 5.0 6.5 
5 6.6 9.4 13 WwW 
10 14 20 27 35 
15 21 31 42 
16 23 33 45 
18 26 38 51 
20 29 42 58 
22 33 47 64 
24 36 52 70 
26 39 56 T7 
28 42 61 83 
30 46 66 90 
82 49 71 97 
34 53 76 103 
36 56 81 110 
38 59 86 117 
40 63 91 123 
| 
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scriminating farmer’s wife 
learned to distinguish be- 
een modern improvements 
worth while and those that 
Of all the improvements 

g comfort, convenience, and 
tion to a farm home, elec- 
stands at the head of the list. 

as been said that electricity, 
d into the households of the 
as eliminated as much as 50 
routine household drudg- 
burden of the housewife 
lifted to such a degree 
is able, without neglect- 
domestic duties, to carry 
cial and club activities. 
beside speeding up 
sywork and enabling her to 
o much sooner than 
e, the actual work is 
far more satisfactory 
id under more attractive 

ings than before this 
force was at her beck 


Ticity can supply currents 
the labor-saving devices 
the electric sewing ma- 
bread toaster, electric 
cuum cleaner, mangle, 
machine, and for pump- 
r. A first-class washing 
e will save hours of time 
3 eliminate much strenu- 
each week. A small 
sing no more current 
average sized bulb will 
@€ machine operating, 
. housewife goes about 
work. 

tric flatiron on the cool, 
orch will do away with 
e drudgery and most 
comfort of ironing in 
her. A small electric 
make ironing and other 
s disagreeable in hot 
. As for a hen house 
uly lighted, the chickens 
ted out of several hours 
and made to work over- 


y does not steal the 
m the air, causing ill 
It will make home life 
farm so much more at- 
shat farm ties will not 
nor boys and girls driven 
as has happened in count- 
ces before the days of elec- 
Farm work will seem so 
santer that the problem of 
f farm help and reduced 
oduction will be solved. 

ctricity is now doing on the 
t it has done to simplify the 


wife is concerned, but also 
actual agricultural activities. 
rie light and power compan- 
hout the country, whose 
include rural communi- 
- been extending their net- 
ires in all directions into 
x and ranching communi- 


- 


with currents. 


e home, not only as far as — 


supplying the farmers. 


Semi-monthly 


Three Years $1.00 
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EK. A. MARTINI, ILLINOIS 


Up to a short while ago, a farmer’s 
life was one of the endless tasks of 
a wearisome variety. He had to be 
up before daylight and begin his end- 
less round of work, often far into the 
night. To rise before sunrise, he had 
to strike a match and light a lamp, 
which has so often caused fires. He 
may have been obliged to go down 
stairs and put -wood in the stove, 
start the fire and get things ready 
for his wife. Probably the house was 
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very cold if the season was winter, 
and this gave him a poor foundation 
for the day’s tasks. 

But with the installation of elec- 
tricity in the farm houses, all this is 
different. True, the farmer has to 
rise more or less early in the morn- 
ing, but this may be because he has 
to ship his milk in time to make a 
train. However, in rising he can do 
this in a lighted room simply by turn- 
ing a switch and is no longer obliged 
to grope for a match to light the oil 
lamp. He even lights his way down- 
stairs and instead of carrying in a 
load of wood for the breakfast fire, 
he turns a switch and immediately 
the heating element of his electric 
range starts to glow. If he wants a 
cup of coffee before beginning his 
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daily tasks, the percolator is ready. 
All this sounds like a fairy tale, but 
it is all too true. Is it any wonder 
that today the farmer and his family 
get more joy out of life and have 
more time for self-culture and in- 
terest in public affairs?. 

There are a few items to be kept 
in mind when considering the pur- 
chase of an electric plant. The great 
distances so many farms are removed 
from town generally prohibit elec- 


| WAR HAS BEEN DECLARED | 


tricity from being transmitted to 


them from city plants. For this rea- 
son it is usually necessary to supply 
currents through private plants and 
it is a serious mistake to attempt this 
without employing an expert for the 
installation. It is also false econo- 
my not to buy good equipment. Poor 
wiring and improper connections can 
often do great harm. A short circuit 
may easily ignite the slightest inflam- 
mable object—a cobweb, dust, a 
straw, etc., and a fire is caused. If 
all work is done in strict accordance 
with the National Electrical Code, 
the danger of fire is practically elim- 
inated. 

Most private plants are either 110 
volts battery or non-battery, or 32 
volt battery plants, the latter being 


more frequently used. All the at- 
tachments such as wires, motors, 
bulbs, batteries, ete., for a 32 volt 
current are slightly more expensive 
and the current cannot be economi- 
cally conducted for a distance of 
more than 500 feet, nor is it advisa- 
ble to use a larger motor than % 
horse power. Moreover, it is impos- 
sible to heat the house and difficult 
to use an ice machine with a 32 volt 
battery plant. But the cost of such 
a plant is the lowest except, perhaps, 
that of a 110 volt non-battery plant 
and the danger of shocks is 
greatly reduced on account of 
the low voltage. The storage 
battery gives power as soon as 
the switch is closed and also in- 
sures a few days’ reserve, all 
this not being the case with 
most other plants. The 110 volt 
non-battery plant costs about the 
same as the 32 volt battery and 
the attachments cost less, as 
standard equipment can be used 
with 110 volt, but, as the plant is 
automatic and consequently com- 
plicated, it occasionally gets out 
of order and fails to start when 
current is needed. When buying 
or ordering any fixtures, motors, 


or other attachments, voltage 
and current must always be 
mentioned. 


The future of our nation de- 
pends, in a far higher degree 
than is generally recognized, up- 
on the farmer and his family. 
Anything which will in any way 
help these agricultural brothers 
indirectly helps our nation at 
large and should be most assidu- 
ously encouraged. That can sure- 
ly be claimed for electricity. 


Milk Powder in 1298 


The following interesting 
translation from Marco Polo was 
recently received by Dr. Van 
Norman from his sister. It in- 
dicates that as early as 1298 A. 
D. the ancients had a pretty fair 
method of making powdered 
milk. 

“When the service, that is the 
military service, is distant, they 
carry but little with them. They 
make a provision of milk thickened 
and dried to a state of paste, which is 
prepared in the following manner: 
They boil the milk and skimming off 
the rich or creamy part as it rises to 
the top, put into a separate vessel as 
butter for so long as that remains in, 
the milk will not become hard. The 
latter is then exposed to the sun until 
it dries. On going into the service, 
they carry with them about ten 
pounds for each man and of this, one- 
half pound is put every morning in a 
leathern bottle with as much water as 
is thought necessary. By their motion 
in riding, the contents are violently 
shaken and a thin porridge is pro- 
duced, on which they make their din- 
ner.” 
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Vibrationless beyond _beliel 


The Supreme Triumph of American Engineerint 


Luxury AND comfort beyond 
comparison are now added to 
Buick performance by the latest 
achievement of Buick engineers— 
an engine vibrationless beyond belief. 


At homeandabroad, Buick haslong 
been recognized as an outstand- 
ingly fine American motor car. 


American boundaries never have 
confined Buick popularity. All 
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over the workd purchases prove that 
Buick is the car most people would 
like to own. 


The world thinks well of Buick 
today because of Buick excellence 
already demonstrated, Buick value 
already familiar, and because of 
that rugged day-to-day dependa- 
bility—always a characteristic of 
this famous motor car. 


Biel C.K. Pe Welioe BUILD te 


Now Buick has given the worlc: 
new reason to pay its tribute to t| 
genius of American engineering 
an engine vibrationless beyond be 
—without question the centul 
finest contribution to the pleast 
of motoring. = | 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, M IG 
Division of General Motors Corporation ‘d \ 
Canadian Factories; MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont 
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Wooden Hoop Silos 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—Since the 
very that Minnesota 13 corn will 
re to produce good ensilage in 
coast counties of Western Wash- 
on, more and more dairymen in 
section are building silos. 

ill W. Henry, county agent in 
County, Washington, paved the 


Twin wooden hoop silos on F. H. Thuy- 
er’s farm of Washington that were erect- 
jed at a total cost of $220 each.- 


wy a few years ago for the erection 
f 265 such feed containers in his 
parish” when he demonstrated the 
e with which wooden hoop silos 
im be built and paid for. Henry 
“tys that the entire cost of a 30- by 
-foot structure for lumber, hard- 
are, paint, and labor when labor is 
sured at $4 a day, need not amount 
| more than $220. 
The silo is a single wall of com- 
n flooring bound together every 
feet with hoops made out of four 
38-inch batting % of an inch 
ck, The hoops are made by bend- 
|e the bats around a temporary or 
anent form and nailing them to- 
r. The doors are continuous 
€| | made out of 1% inch flooring 
| 2 foot sections. Henry says the 
ily necessary scaffolding are 16 
lees of common 1 by 6 fence 
rds 18 feet long to hold the hoops 
| place until the flooring can be 


s for the men to stand on. 
in. Guy A. PETERSON. 


‘Try Optimism 


ld not locate his camera within 
or three feet of the animal’s 
In ease he did, the picture 
be more like a wall, or if a fly 
ened to sit unnoticed in front of 
2 lens, the representation of the 
(phant would be misrepresented. 

|The agricultural situation is re- 
ing about this kind of considera- 
t present. It has been riding 
band-wagon of publicity for a 
time, and there still seems to 
shortage of wind to blow the 
itm of distress. Agriculture is tak- 
: its turn as a topic of public in- 
. It gets more front-page space 
a dozen prize fighters, or the 
pion coffee drinker, or a three- 
Wged chicken; it gets more edi- 
comment than short skirts. 
pen a subject is at this stage we 
i? at too close range to see it most 
farly. Let’s look at it as we look 
ngs that are ten, or twenty, or 


someone will say, 
has been nothing like it. There 
t—exactly. Neither was the 
‘last year exactly like that of 
er year, but the future can 


d sufficiently to convince us 
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and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


.--A roof of beauty that defies fire 


78 aside | Tan meg Rigid Asbestos 
Shingle defies the white-hot flame 
of the blow-torch. It defies the menace 
of flying sparks and burning brands that 
may fall on your roof. It is absolutely 
fire-proof, not just fire-resistant or fire- 
safe. ““Try an’ burn it! ”’ 


Why be satisfied with anything less 
than these completely fire-proof shingles 
now that Johns-Manville has made their 
cost so low? Why be content with 
shingles that you knowwill need replace- 


dealer. 


ment in a few years when you can have 
these everlasting shingles at almost the 
same price? Made of indestructible as- 
bestos and Portland cement they should 
never even need repair. 


See your nearest Johns-Manville 
Let him make the blow-torch 
test for you. 
Note their beautiful coloring. Compare 
them for price or permanence. Judge 
for yourself if you can possibly get 
better shingle value. 


Examine the shingles. 


_ JOHNS-MANVILLE 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION, MADISON. AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., TORONTO 


that we are not likely to have Janu- 
ary weather in July. 

Changes in agricultural affairs 
have come as surely as the seasons, 
although not as often. There is no 
more reason to doubt that another 
change will come than that another 
season will come. 

About 1890 there were a number 
of farm organizations formed for the 


‘purpose of better farm conditions. 


They tried the legislative way of 
making things right and there was 
some conspicuous legislation in 
places. Whether it helped or hin- 
dered is unknown, but the time came 
at the beginning of the next century 
when farmers again became optimis- 
tic. 

However, a few years later the 
worry of “the high cost of living” 
came along and in trying to locate 
the cause of professional worriers 
nearly ran the poor “middle man” 
out of breath. Also about this time 
efforts were made to insure plenti- 
ful production of farm products. The 
cost of living was getting so high 
that surely there seemed to be no 
danger of a “surplus.” There was 
alarm over abandoned farms and 
alarm lest some of the boys would 
leave the farm. 


Then there was war time, when 
there was a “surplus” of money and 
credit, when farm land made good 
interest on a high valuation, when 
farmers bought freely. This also 
seemed it would go on indefinitely. 
QOverdestruction of property was the 
big cause of high prices then. 

Now we are told overproduction is 
the big cause of low prices. There 
is another cause, or it might be said 
that there are two causes and both 
of them are overproduction. The 
one is the overproduction of agricul- 
tural pessimism. “Surplus” has been 
stood up before the public so re- 
peatedly that it has come to look 
like it would feed the world for a 
generation. Keeping this in mind 
discourages any tendency to hold 
products. The average exported sur- 
plus of corn is a smaller part of the 
whole crop than the reduction caused 
by an unproductive season. When 
optimism comes again the surplus 
will not be-a problem. 

Look at present prices as only an- 
other incident, of farm life. If farm- 
ers in general will do this they will 
be well before the farm doctors can 
get to them. 


Kansas. A. BUTTERNUT. 


Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling and 
,aerating it with the 
Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
cures its thorough 
aeration. Simply 
built Easy to 
clean—no filth- 
catching corners. 
Milk tows in a 
thin film - like 
sheet over V- 
shaped Spi- 
ral Rings. 
Practi- 
cally 
100 
per 


cent 
efficient. Sizes 
for all-sized f” 
herds. Write 
} for catalog. 
THE H. H. MILLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co.m 
Janesville, Wis.“ 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
vertisers and tell them you saw 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 
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(olarine C 
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Saves Much! 


There is sound sense in the old saying about an ounce of prevention. It 
holds true for tractors. Keeping your tractor perfectly lubricated with 
Polarine is an ounce of prevention that costs little—and saves much. 


Polarine is an economical motor oil. The 
enormous demand for Polarine has necessitated 
production on a vast scale, making possible 
the low price of this premium product. 


Polarine prevents the trouble that makes 
repairs necessary. This ounce of prevention 
costs a lot less than a pound of cure! Repairs 


- are an expensive cure! 


Polarine is the good old stand-by on the 
farm—always the same—always dependable— 
always economical. Polarine lubricates every 
surface of the engine with a film of oil that pro- 
tects it from friction and makes it run smoothly. 
Polarine takes good care of the expensive engine 


in your tractor—keeps it in good health—run- 
ning steadily, powerfully—at a minimum of cost. 


Use Polarine regularly to lubricate your tractor 
and you'll lengthen the life of your expensive 
machine—save money by preventing the troubles 
that cause repair bills—and enjoy the satisfac- 
tion, besides, of seeing your work done when 
you want it done—as you want it done. 


Polarine is one of the major products of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), scientifically 


perfected after long years of work to meet farm | 


ittle- 


needs. Different grades have been developed for 
different makes of tractors and the chart will 


tell you what grade your tractor requires. 


To get Best Results—change your motor oil at frequent intervals. 
For correct grade consult chart at Any Standard Oil Service Station. 


Standard Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 : 
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onderful New Method 


Milks Cows as No Other Machine Has 
Ever Milked Cows Before ! 
g—Tugging Action, has taken 


The great Surge Milker, with its wonderful NEW Surgin 
t replacing their old machines 


the whole country by storm. Farmers everywhere are fast : 
with this new wonder milker. Its marvelous NEW Surging—Tugging—Action gives 
the cow’s teat the real TUG of the calf—and, like the calf, TUGS harder and harder as 
the cow milks out. Cows LIKE this new Surging—Tugging Action. They contentedly 
give down MORE milk. For example, J. M. Eiskin of Sedalia, Missouri, writes us: 
“Within a week after I had installed The Surge, my herd of 20 cows showed a daily 
increase in milk.flow of 5 gallons.” 
Whether you have a milking machine or not you owe it to yourself to mail the coupon 
below right now and learn what the wonderful Surge Milker will do for YOU. 


‘ i 
rge gives you this wonderful NEW advantage: Easy, oa cst 


—just aseach one should be milked. As you goalong 


For the first time in the history of machine milking The Su 
Instant, Adjustability to milk each and every cow differently 
the line, with The Surge—and this holds true ONLY with The Surge Milker—you quickly and instantly adjust 
it to give each cow just the Suck and Tug each one needs. Think what that means! This one feature, alone, 
has induced manycritical pure bred breeders to replace their other machine with The Surge. Certified Farms . a 
endorse The Surge becauseit is theONLY milker with No Long Tubes and No Claws—is EASIER to clean— ee 
and really does produce clean, low count, premium priced milk every day—EASILY. 
-below now for details of our amazing FREE Demonstration Offer that enables you to prove 

ate yourself in any way. We want you to see and know what The Surge will 

then we are perfectly willing to abide by YOUR decision. Farmers also find our 


he coupon and get all this good news now. 


Send the coupon 
all this yourself before you oblig 


do for you—at our expense—and 
EASY TERMS a great convenience. Mail t 
The Werdict of cAuthority ! 


“I have owned and operated 3 makes of machines and The Surge is the only one I 


e 

Mail Coupon Now 

F*®®2e2nn would consider now. It’s a wonder.” (Name on request) 

A 9 0 226 ap "22m em “The Surge will milk cows we could not milk with the long tube milker.” (Name 

: Pine Tree Milk; on ee@ ann ssemeene on request) ' 

’ 2843 Weilking Machine Cc =e meow, “With The Surge during 1926, our certified milk bacteria 
: Please se y 19th Street Chi O-. Dept, 28. 55 a count averaged 2390 per c. c, We couldn’t get such a uni- 

& 00K tellin me without cos c 'cago, Illinois a form low count before with our old long tube “machine.” 
: your speci in fe about The Sur os Rrligation your FR H (Name on request) 

x i) E Demonstration hee and also tel] Surge + g 2 : 
H Mer of cows milked Easy Terms” Offense H 

Mcrae AR SLE rat ear irste RED M4 ° . ° 

Bent A Pee A EA oe ee : Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 
Bo ecce eB yin get hh os enc raneeeeie n Dept.28-55 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. 
s nn Ee A Se SOMOS leit ORI Ry cg cages a 
BA Sic OWS a epics ed Oita Gat adi Mia eee a a H Branches: 
Bh oye ory are mata) 's. Santy Bite tert mesaa tat 4 Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
Ra are rer Ee i INU SL A) TRE Pag b> 5 Berkeley, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in a year. 


This Bull Will Give You High-Test Daughters 


Here is a bull as gentle and easy to handle as could be found. He is six 
ars old—a perfect breeder, and a bull of good individuality. 


His dam produced 978 pounds of butter from 18,347 pounds of milk in a 
ars and 32.36 pounds of butter from 560 pounds of milk in 7 days. 


His sire’s dam produced 1389 pounds of butter from 30,230 pounds of milk 


This bull was used on a small herd, and when we saw his calves we bought 
him and have used him on some of our heifers. We now have these heifers 
afe with calf to him and can offer him to any breeder who can use a good 
ee of this age with our fullest recommendation. 


Better Wire Us If Interested 
Address all correspondence to 


511-A CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR IN KA MAY, 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


NORTH STAR JOE 


Carnation ~ 
ix’ Milk Farms . 


. Ohio St. 


ull Calves 


OR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
_ NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


indson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
ys, 550 lbs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
7 our proyen son of “Piebe.’’ His dam 
‘in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
are good herd sire prospects, Your 


N COLLEGE FARM, 


Spaulding Farm Co. 


ed Bulls from good record aams and 
PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
daughters has just broken the World’s 
senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 


Northfield, Minn. 


Warren, Minn. 


T. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
346641, the Show son of 
ensation. Dam of calf a won- 
ghter of Dean of the Orms- 
4 poe more could be desired? 

lecember 21st; about half white. 
rmation write 


‘COLLEGE FARMS, 


Northfield, Minn. 


COUNTY HOLSTEINS 
T their size, type and production. 


One or a carload. 
NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 


e 
a Holstein Farm 
heifers. No. 1 born Oct. 6, No. 2 
Sire’s dam’s record 1016 lbs. butter in 
on yearly test. Price $85 each. 


ANOKA, MINN. 


HOLSTEINS 


For 2000 years Holsteins have 
been bred for ruggedness. They 
thrive in any climate and sections 
without expert care and produce 
profitably under varied condi- 
tions. 


EXTENSION SERV'ICE 


@ HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


¢ Association of America 
Room 601 


CHICAGO 


ASON OF 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS 


FOR SALE 


Born Jan. 12, 1927. A very typy calf, 
well marked and bred in the purple. If 
you will need a bull next winter buy 
this calf and save money. 


His Sire: 

PRIDE OF SIR PIETS, is a senior 
sire at Femco Farms. His dam is the 
highest record daughter of ‘37th’? with 
1327 pounds as a 38-year-old. His sire 
is a 42-lb. son of the famous sire, 
K. P. O. P. Eight 2-year-old daughters 
of Pride of Sir Piets have made from 
20 to 33 Ibs. His first 2-year-old to fin- 
ish a year record made 908 Ibs. 


His Dam: 
SOUTHSIDE CLARA ORMSBY, a 
splendid individual now making fine 
year record. Her sire is by a son of 
Pietertje Maid Ormsby and her dam is 
a 25-lb. 3-year-old daughter of a 31-lb. 
cow and a granddaughter of Oak De 
Kol Ollie Homestead, twice Grand 
Champion at the National Dairy Show. 


Price for immediate sale....,,.$200.00 


FEMCO FARMS 
BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, - 


Ads too late to classify will be 
found on Page 583. 
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# Highball for Michigan ! 


Get in ahead of the Rush—the rush of spring work and the rush 
of Spring Buyers. Good PUREBREDS plentiful and reasonable 
in price. Our 15 County Sales Managers are waiting for you. 
They guote you on what you want; they show you the purebreds 
free of charge whether you’ buy or not! What shall I tell ‘em 
you want? J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


SERRADELLA FARM Offers — 
A Serviceable Bull — A. R. O. Dam 


This promising youngster born April 24, 1926, is sired by Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver 
whose dam, Dutchland Colantha Denver (36 lbs. butter in 7 days, 1,300 Ibs. in a year) 
is the best daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. The dam of this young bull is a 27.2- 
ib. junior 3-year-old, one of our most promising young cows. The herd is accredited. 
Write today. 


SERRADELLA FARM, 


OSCODA, MICHIGAN 


SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


ie 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


A 30-Lb. Service Bull 


Nicely marked, 80% white, and an excellent individual. He combines show-ring type with 
heavy production in a high degree. Born February 28, 1926. 
His sire was a show bull, and a son of the famous 35-lb. show cow, ‘“‘White Susie.’’ She 
has a record of 1113 lbs. butter and 28,361 lbs. milk in 365 days at 11 years of age. 
His dam is a 30-lb. cow with a 39-lb. sister and her dam made 862 Ibs. butter in a year 
as a Sr. 2-year-old. g 
Production and quality are combined in this pedigree. 

Send for Pedigree and Price of Tag No. 221 


“THE MICHIGAN STATE HERDS” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 2u"2*-5ire 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


Write ws when you want a bull or better still 
come and make your own selection. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Bulls of World’s Champion prrcaing 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of e 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis | 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 38,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


= SN DiS ORL Ys ft 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Duet’ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


THE ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


We have For Sale BULL CALVES 
by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


Write us when you need a Bull 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


$250 — Dean Segis Bess Ormsby — $250 


BORN AUGUST 26, 1926 

We offer this week, a 1 straight typy bull calf, eight of whose fifteen near- 
est dams, average 1070 lbs butter for their 305-day or yearly records. 

SIRE—Dean Colantha Segis Ormsby, a richly bred Ormsby show bull of 
1000-Ib. breeding. 

DAM—Lashbrook Bess Ormsby, with a junior two year old record of 552 lbs. 
butter in 305 days. 

You will like this bull. Send for pedigree and photo, 


A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota, 


WN HOLSTEIN BULLS © sicave are ana 


younger. Good individu- 


als out of good individual record dams. 


THE NORRIS FARM Fully Accredited Mukwonago, Wisconsin 
Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes : 


Bight dams back of him average 1120 lbs. of butter a year, Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 8.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and. cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd, Forty cows with yearly records. Wederally Accredited. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puts, ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 
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99 ONE OF AMERICA’S 


GREATEST HERDS 


TO BE COMPLETELY DISPERSED AT AUCTION 


The Grahamholm herd is the result of a quarter of a century of constructive breeding on the 
part of Dr. Christopher Graham, its owner. Besides having bred and developed numerous show 
ring winners and record-breaking producers, Dr. Graham has the distinction of being the only 
man to breed and develop three 30,000-Ib. milk producers or to have had in service three sires that 
have each sired 30,000-lb cows. The herd is now at the very peak of its development and the sale 
offers an opportunity without parallel in breeding history. 


SELLING! 


World’s Champion 305-day producer for milk 
and butter over all ages and breeds, Two daugh- 
ters and two full sisters selling. 


PAULINE ORMSBY SEGIS MAID 
(Now on year test) 
A daughter of ‘‘Duke’’ from ‘‘Pauline,’”’ the 
142¢-Ib, 4-year old daughter of ‘‘Dutch,.’’ Two 
daughters also selling. 


GRAHAMHOLM S. P. COLANTHA 
ae B65 "Gays (Ate SY sy Cais ae ods en 'ga’s stere 925.57 


A daughter of ‘‘Pauline,’’ the former world’s 
champion 4-year old with 1426 lbs. 


NOCKDAIR SEGIS LONGFIELD 

Butter 365 days 
TT Oe AAO ficrut shoe ocr ma 

A Grand Champion show cow. A daughter and 

a son (first prize winner at Waterloo) also selling. 


GRAHAMHOLM PIEBE CREAMELLE 


A show bull. By Piebe Walker King (two 
nearest dams 1100-Ib, daughters of ‘‘Piebe’’) and 
from a ‘‘Dutech’’ daughter. Several other young 
bulls like him selling. 


120 Head 


ORMSBYS—COLANTHAS 
— PIEBES 


Including — 


—THE HIGHEST RECORD year- 
ly butter producer ever offered 
at public auction. 


—THE WORLD’S CHAMPION 
305-day producer for both milk 
and butter over all ages and 
breeds. 


—THE GREATEST SIRE of 
yearly producers ever offered at 
auction, 


—EIGHT  1000- TO 1426-LB. 
COWS. Three with milk records 
from 31,000 to 34,000 lbs. 


—TWELVE DAUGHTERS of 
1000 to 1426-lb. cows. 


—EIGHT DAUGHTERS of 31,- 
000 to 34,000-lb. cows. 


—MANY COWS AND HEIFERS 
with records of 800 and 900 lbs. 


—THE FAMOUS GRAHAM- 
HOLM show herd and many 
other great show prospects. 


—BULLS FROM 30-LB.; 1000-lb. 
and 30,000-lb. cows. All ages 
from calves to mature bulls. 


Save 10 to 25 years of breeding-effort 
by buying a few of these animals 
for seed stock 


MAY 27-28 


10 A. M. Each Day 
At County Fair Grounds 


ROCHESTER 
MINNESOTA 


For Illustrated Folder or 
Catalog, Write 


MELIN-PETERSEN CO., Sale Mgrs. 
306-B Gorham Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAYOWOOD DUTCH PINKEY LAD 
Junior sire at Grahamholm, A 2-year old show 
bull of real quality. By *‘Dutch’’ and from a 
great 1000-lb. show cow. 


SELLING! 


Lae 


DUTCHLAND CREAMELLE COLANTHA LAD 
(Senior Sire) 
—First aged bull at National. 
—Fight 1000 to 1426-lb. daughters. 
—Two 33,000-lb. daughters. 
Selling with nearly 100 of his daughters and 
granddaughters. 


Butter 365d at 4/2y 2.0... eee eee ee ewees 1426.75 
DERIK coc es ear ale orate ae ates of elas! Maines 34291.80 

(World’s records when made) Highest record 
cow ever offered at auction. Four daughters also 
selling. By *‘Dutch.’ ’” 


GRAHAMHOLM INTENSITY COLANTHA 


Made with first calf, Daughter of 1426-lb. cow 
above. First at Minnesota and second at Water- 


loo. A.son and daughter also selling. 


GRAHAMHOLM CHANTRESS ORMSBY 


Now on test. <A splendid heifer, by ‘Duke’ 


and from ‘‘Segis Maid,’’ the world’s champion 
05-day producer. A real prospect for a big record. 


GRAHAMHOLM KAAN MARIE LAD 

A splendid yearling bull by “‘Sir Colantha,’’ 
the famous son of ‘‘Segis Maid’’ (1316 Ibs.), and 
from an 1100-lb. daughter of ‘‘Dutch.’’ A real 
herd sire prospect. — 


ABORTION FREE HOME! 


We are now ina px 
furnish carloads of 
and fresh dairy co ws ar 
heifers — all breeds — fro 
modified accredited 
ties. Can also furnish pu 
bred bulls, and high quali 
pure bred and nie 


calves at reasonable prices, 


We invite your patronag 
You can save time and mont 
by buying direct through ¢ 


1 

CHICAGO DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 

Reid Murray, 4 Manag 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAC 
SoM 


High Grade Holstein Sprit 


If in the market for big prod 
these cows will please you, — 
tested. Address a 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, _Portlandvill 
P. S. Come and make a 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and) 
Very choice Calf Club CALVES, we 

sales agents in the field all the : 
take care of all orders in fine sh 
quiries are referred to our entire 
OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESL 


2029 E. 102nd St. Clev 


"i 

The kind we breed are thee 4 
need, Over 40,000 to pick from 
convinced come to our FH 
and let our fieldman show t 

His service is free. Whether yo 
grades or pure-breds, single ¢ 
load lots, we have them for yo 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOL 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 


Fort Atkinson, ef 


e re) 

Dicmere Holst 

30-LB. SHOW BULL 
We are offering a very typy Ja) 
from a 30-lb. 83-year-old dam. i 
cowis Ollie Abbekirk, is a 968-Ib. 
grand champion, Iowana Sir Oll 
is federal accredited. Write to 
a good bull at a reasonable pri 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oco 


! 


We usually have some well bred | 

from fine blood lines for sale. | 
orders early. on 

T. B. under Federal Superv. 

MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUT! 

WAUWATOSA -  WISCON 

E. C. Thompson, Farm Mar 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANS 
and are everything we hoped for. 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all 
alike, straight and evenly mar 
of every calf will have a reco 

Ask us about the 


W. W, KINYON, 


‘YOUNG B 
sired by Governor Fobes and from gt 


year record dams for sale. B 
type. The herd is accredited. Writ 


The best place to get them {s 
Pure-breds a specialty. Get in 

RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN AS 
S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Rai 


Our Surplus Purebred And Gr: 


have the size and quality you lik 
Community in Wisconsin. More 
similar section, F 
DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y, 


a 


they were too lat 


Sees NCE RIESIAN: ASSN. 


ICAGO, ILL. 


Le 


y-Homestead Bulls 


sy ‘i 2 very good calves born 
f . 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
-| as our 41-lb. Ormsby sire. They 
, 24- and 25-lb. 4-year-old Homestead 
th good year records, one a state 

. Priced to sell. The herd is 


leigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, ILL. 


er Holstein bull calves NOW. 
iI | better. Every cow has C. T. A. 
{Many have official records. Some 
ed by 1,138-Ib. bull whose dam tested 
, A eard brings list. 


eeaing from tested dams. 
six to eleven months old. Some 
yw as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
information. Herd under federal 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


sired by a good proven bull. He is 


ite and a real individual. Send 
and price. 
‘ELLWOOD & NELSON 
ILLINOIS 


- ILLINOIS 


ers BULL CALVES 

i outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 

a Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 

i leading cow testing association 

0.00 up for typy individuals. 

WILLIAM EDGAR 
Herdsman 


njoyed a@ very keen demand for our 

inter, but can still offer a few 
able age. We have, also, calves 
‘White Hope,’ who was pety 


id type—Prices right. Regis- 
ifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
eding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


IRTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
_ ELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
‘ MINNESOTA 


TEIN BULLS 


FOR SALE 


lls - Females 


RIC F 150 HEAD. Abortion tested 
o First prize National Dairy 
ie bull, also Pietertje Ormsby 
I Della, sire of World’s Champions. 


E, Prop., L. F. Marphy, Mgr., PEEBLES, WIS. 
—_—_—_———— 


eboygan County 
For Holsteins 


all cattle in “county are Holsteins. 
fine Federal tested herds to select 
ful time field man is at buyers’ ser- 
Or. come if you want good Hol- 


¥YGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N 
ensen, Fieldman, Plymouth, Wis. 


L CALVES $50 
990-lb. grandson of Iowana Sir 
of daughters of a 1040-lb. Home- 
redited herd in an area tested 


~ NEENAH, wis, 


4 


HOARD’S DAILRYMAN 
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th NATIONAL Cooperative 
HOLSTEIN SALE 


Springfield, Mass., June 2, 1927 


Following the eAnnual Convention of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


WISCONSIN BESS JOHANNA ORMSBY 
A 1037-lb. three-year-old daughter of Sir P O M 387th, 
due in August by a son of a 30,000-lb. cow, sired by 
a son of the: only 37,000-lb. cow. 


Detroit Creamery 
Farms, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


HIGHFIELD COLANTHA MOOIE 2d 
A 25-lIb. three-year-old daughter of the World’s 
Champion_in Class B.—Highfield Colantha Mooie, 
John G. Ellis, Lee, Mass. 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA CHAMPION GIRL 
A yearling daughter of Dutchland Colantha the Great 
from a good record daughter of Dutchland Creamelle 
Korndyke Lad. The best breeding of Dutchland Farms, 


Brockton, Mass. 


Holstein breeders everywhere and all who are interested in the 
Black and White Cow, are cordially invited to come to Historic New 
England for the Annual Convention of the National Association 
and for the 


8TH COOPERATIVE NATIONAL HOLSTEIN SALE 
Like previous National Sales, this will be a sale of real seed stock, 
with offerings that appeal to the small breeder or the dairyman as 
well as to the breeder with a more highly developed herd. 
We show here pictures of just a few representative offerings, to 
give you an idea of the calibre of the sale. These are females that 
will pay a big profit at:the pale and at the same time will build your 
purebred herd better and better through their offspring. 
Only a few bulls will be sold and these have been very carefully 
selected for type, records and blood lines. Every one is from a 
large record dam and by a nationally known sire, but the important 
qualification in the selection of these bulls has been TYPE. 
All offerings, both male and female, have been personally selected 
by competent committees from the various states, mostly from ac- 
credited herds, and the leading breeders from all over the country 
stand back of their offerings. 


For Illustrated Circular and Full Information 
Address ANGUS P. THORNE, Chairman Sale Committee 


New England Holstein Ass'n 


1694 Main St, Springfield, Mass. 


GWYNETH OF GRAYFIELDS 
A great 1171-lb. cow with two 1000-lb. records. 
is sister to many prize winners and producers. 


BURBANK ius BEETS PIETERTJE 
A daughter of Sir O M 37th from a daughter of 
Sir P O M 4ist. Fi has a 669-lb. 
record and will be tested again before sale. 
Farms, Inc,, Reno, Nev. 


She 
Due 


two-year-old 
son of King Piebe. A. S. 


Rewana in July by an 1100-Ib. 


Deysher, Reading, Pa. 


Minnesota 
State Fair 


] 50 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
ALL OF ORMSBY BREEDING 


TYPE PRODUCTION HIGH TEST 


All will be descendants of Pietertje Maid Ormsby, the foundation cow of 
the present-day Ormsby family. Both Grand Champions at the 1926 Na- 
tional Dairy Show and ten of the sixteen first prize winners were descend- 
ants of this great cow. The three leading sires of 1000-lb. cows (O. K. L., 
Sir P. O. M. and “87th”) are descendants of Pietertje Maid Ormsby, one 
being a son and the others grandsons. 

BUY ORMSBY BLOOD IN THE NATIONAL ORMSBY SALE. THE 
LEADING ORMSBY HERDS OF WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, IOWA AND 
MINNESOTA ARE REPRESENTED WITH TOP CONSIGNMENTS. 


Get your name on the list to receive descriptive folder. 


MELIN - PETERSEN CO., Managers 
306-B GORHAM BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


na. teste) LOLS TEINS 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 

Write or wire for infor- 
», mation or appointments, 


gen) COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
EDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Mes stad St., Waukesha, Wis. 


Head Your Herd 
With a “Sir Bess” Bull 


We have for sale a few very good young bulls by Sir 
Bess or from Sir Bess daughters and by Creation. If 
you want breeding, type, and long time production we 
are sure one of them will suit you. Write us or come 
to the farms. 


Sir 
Bess 
Ormsby 
Fobes 


HOLLY HOCK FARMS, 2 miles south of Oconomowoc, A Gee Co.) DOUSMAN, 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, J. SOUTHCOTT, Mer. 
A clean herd under gue Supervision. 


WIS. 


liant people. 
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The Farm Home for Living 
y. (COntinued from page 494) 


the development of a sturdy, self-re- 
Such a people is sure 
to be, if properly educated, a 
strength to the nation in time of 
stress and well able to govern itself 
and help other nations not so strong. 

As the farmer’s work has much to 
do with nature and her laws, his home 
is usually one in which there is a 
sturdy loyalty to the home and to the 
family. The advantages of the farm 
home are so well recognized that 
many people whose work is in the 
large centers of population try to se- 
cure a home in the suburbs or rural 
section adjoining in order that some 
of the advantages of quiet and open 
space may be secured for the family. 

The influence and training of the 
home life of young people persists 
through life and greatly influences 
their outlook and thoughts. It is 
therefore very important that a na- 
tion which is to maintain its enlight- 
enment and honor must encourage 
the establishment and maintenance 
of homes that will help to develop 
habits of industry and thrift and will 
give the young people ideals of char- 
acter and patriotism. 


GUERNSEYS 


Every Setting Sun 
Sees Eight New 


Guernsey Breeders 


Every twenty-four hours we 
add to our files the names of 
eight men who have never be- 
fore registered a Guernsey. 


That means business for the 
man who has Guernseys to sell. 


It’s a good market—make it 
yours! 


Ask for 
‘*The Story of the Guernsey’”’ 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


| 8 Grove St., PETERBORO, N. H. 


BREIDABLIK 
Wisioios FARM, iv 


. Public Auction 
50 SELECTED GUERNSEYS 
JUNE 15, 1927 


Included in this lot are 5 sons 
of Cherub’s Nonpareil of the 
Prairie from A. R. dams. 12 
daughters of Cherub’s Nonpa- 
reil of the Prairie from A. R. 


dams. Also a number of Ad- 
vanced Register cows, cows on 
test, and bred heifers sired by 
our former herd sires, Langwa- 
ter Poilu 52117 and Brookmead’s 
Taurus of Breidablik 47887. 
Herd Federally Tested and Negative 
to Blood Test 
Write for Catalog 
Owner — Manager— 


H. J. KREBS J. P. BROADHURST 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY HERD 
Offered At Private Sale ! 


Having decided to sell Oakwood Farms in small tracts, I am offering 
for sale my entire herd of Pure-bred Guernseys which was started in 
1910 with three Foundation Cows purchased from W. W. Marsh of 
Waterloo, Iowa. My herd consists of 45 head of females and 10 males, 
mostly young, and in splendid condition. 

My last two Herd Bulls were sons of Prince Cherub and Eminent of 
Sarnia. If interested in purchase of one or more Guernseys from a clean 
herd, it will pay you to write me for list with full description and prices. 


L. S. MEYER 


tfemoemo: 


THE HERD IS ACCREDITED 
Route 8, 


Springfield, Missouri i 


(a 


50 GUERNSEYS - Mankato, Minn. 


PROPERTY OF CHIEF JUSTICE WILSON OF THE MINNESOTA SUPREME COURT. 


TUESDAY || 


MAY 
31 


at {| o’clock sharp, in 5 sABeEES 


Auctioneers— 


H. O. TELLIER 
J. A. McRELL 


Catalogs May 15. 
Dr. M. B. WOOD, Sales Manager, 
National Citizens’ Bank — Clerk of Sale’ 


42 females, mostly 3 years and under; 8 bulls, from service- 
able age to the 4-year-old Cherub Bred Herd Bull. Founda- 
tion cows, some imported, but mostly granddaughters and 
great granddaughters of Ladysmith’s Cherub. 
heifers for Calf Clubs. Federal Accredited Herd. No abortion 


Several fine 


Write to 
MANKATO, MINN. 


FOREMOS 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls re; 
for service and bull calves 

EKighty-three A. R. Cows in 
herd average 11,643 lbs. m 
601 lbs. fat. 


The dams of our four herd sj 
average 14,058 lbs. milk, 72 
lbs. fat. 


Just as well breed cows w 
high production and pro 
type. : 

Foremost Guernseys have y 
569 prizes in the past th 
years at State and Natio 
Shows including Premier | 
hibitor of 1924-’25-’26, 


We will cheerfully send” px 
gree and prices on your 
quirements for a herd sire 


EMMADINE FARN 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) | 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
out of 78 championships have 
been awarded to cattle from this 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 


to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. 
ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you about your next sire. 


In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


| MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 


BUY HOLLISTON SIRES 


LANGWATER HOLLISTON, our famous senior herd sire, now has 23 A. R. daughters and 


7 A. R. sons. 


foundation type and character. Langwater 


His daughters are unusually persistent milkers and have what many call the 
Holliston is 


out of a superior daughter of 


Imp. King of the May and he is sired by Jethro’s May King of Linda Vista. 
NOW OFFERING FOR SALE TWO YOUNG BULL CALVES 


that will be ready for service next winter. 
Dam of other made 583 Ibs. fat in GG. 


15 West Fourth St., 


make 600 lbs. fat. 
D. G. TENNEY, 


Dam of one now on test will 


NEW YORK CITY 


FARMS AT SALEM, N. H., AND METHUEN, MASS. 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 
WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACCREDITED HERD 36876 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 


Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No, 37057, pronounced 
by authorities as the best son, individually, of Ne Plus 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of years past, 


have invariably topped the sales of major importance. 
Near descendants of this great sire are becoming 
harder to secure, and in the near future will be val- 


uable acquisitions. Breeders desiring the best there is 
in this blood will do well to investigate, as we are 
offering stock at the right price, Address inquiries to 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., MEDIA, PA. 


BARGAIN BULLS produce 
CLASS LEADERS 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says in Feb. Ist 
issue—-OUR NEW CLASS LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 lbs. milk 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNER A. R. 
Sold sight unseen as a youngster. 
Write for Sales List 
BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 lbs. of fat. 
list to 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Write for sales 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


Need a Sire 
Next Fall? 


Every female in our herd has 
been bred and raised on the 
farm. The same applies to the 
females for several generations. 


Herd on Accredited List 
Has also been tuberculin test- 
ed for more than 20 years. 


We believe our bull calves 
are well worth your consid- 
eration if you want a bull 
ealf that will improve your 
herd. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 


FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 


SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 lbs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 
the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K. C. 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 
His first nineteen A. R. 
and 407.85 lbs. butterfat on two time milking and herd ra- 
tions at the average age of threee and one-nineteenth years. 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A, R. 
Photo taken when two years of age. 


DAM—Ma Chere 


sires excellent ud- 


daughters average 8385.1 Ibs. milk 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


7, 


Guernsey Heife 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Aer 
ited Herd. Write for informa 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, } 


< 


o, 
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TYPE Plus PRODUCTION 
OFFERING 
SHOREWOOD ULTRA CHERUB. Bom 
gust, 1926. An excellent individual, al 
solid fawn, well grown. Double grandsc 
Ladysmith’s Cherub 30760. SIRE—Che 
Royal Leader of Shorewood 74296 whose da 
ters are doing splendidly on test, DAM—( 
ub’s Ultra May Rose of Shorewood 83707 Gi 
daughter of Ne Plus Ultra A. R. record | 
lbs. milk 581 Ibs. fat Class D, Here is B 
ing and Individuality that will suit the | 
discriminating. Pedigree and price on req 
Buy Ladysmith Cherub Blood 


SHOREWOOD FARM, Crystal Bay, I 


RADISSON FARM GUERNS 


We are offering at attractive prices 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S G 


ROYALIST 91632, 


whose get was 


first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress 

He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET O) 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion € 
in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 


Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, 


E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 


PROVINCE LINE FAR 


BULL CALVES from 2 months to year 
Sired by our great bull, Langwater Br 
and from high producing A, R. dams. | 
grees and prices furnished on _applicé 
Federal Accredited, Certificate No. 11 


J. W. MILLER, Owner, Box 73, PRINCETON, 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. P 
and grades of all breeds. 
Area tested. | 


F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION - 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 
of age. 
oncs to the right parties. 
females, 
Champion HoJstein bull. 
BAIRD BROS., 


—_— 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL | 


K. P. O. P. breeding. 
Mercedes, 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want & 
size and production write ; 
L. E, FERGUSON, 


Come to St. Croix Count 


K. P. O. P. Bul 


If you will need a new sire 
ing the next year get in © 
with us. We can offer you 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk 


Sons of Rival Kin) 
his dam world’s champion in 


LAURENS 


Buy Your Dairy Catt 


One or 4 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DA 
EXCHANGE, 
Hammo 


Would sell a % interest in so 
Can spare SI 
some bred to the 1926 Ni 1 


Box 177, 


ST ae 


Bl 70 FEMALES 
_ Nearly all from Federal Accredited Herds 


wsigned by breeders from eleven counties in Central 
rm Wisconsin. 


irty of the cows and heifers have A. R. dams with 
ds up 829.94 lb. fat Class DD. 


cluded in the bulls are young bulls out of A. R. cows 
| records up to 710.36 lbs. fat Class DD. Included is a 
g son of Allouez Queen Francis that has just gone 
ie head of Class FFF with record of 542.8 lbs. fat. This 
ds the former record by 29 lbs. 


ne A. R. bull Prince Charming of the Prairie, a son of 
rub’s Prince out of Imp. Jessamine of the Ponchez 611.28 
Class B is good enough for any herd of the breed. 


and daughters of some of the greatest Cherub, and 
‘Rose bulls of the breed. 
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For Catalogs Address 
ih HILL & SON, Sale Mgrs., Rosendale, Wis. 


VISIT THE EAU CLAIRE SALE, MAY 26 


001 
WOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 


COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 

ARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. Dam Shuttlewick 
5 a we 2 yrs. sold for $22,000. Her dam Langwater Levity 
randchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
iE oF MOUND CITY 78385. Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 


fine bulls by above sires, dams 600 to 744 Ibs. fat; also a 
either bred or open. Write for prices, photos and pedigrees. 


GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 
Homer Rundell Federal ” accredited: Herd 


TERY GOOD YOUNG BULL 


A. R. DAM — A SHOW PROSPECT y 


INARCH of Chippewa, a very typy 11-months-old bull, is for sale. He is ready 
ce. His dam produced 632.69 Ibs. fat, 13,403.6 Ibs. milk in AA, His sire, 
of the Prairie, is a winning son of Cherub’s Prince and the sire of some very 
daughters in our herd. 

Write today if you need a good bull, priced to sell. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN 


SOLD FOR $22,000.00 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
@ dairy herd. 
A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
8 . _ production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. - 
i, Write for price list of our offerings. 

A FARM, Inc. - ~- - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
ND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 
OAD, OR LESS, CHUICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 

ers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from, Also 
grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 
RNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK'WONAGO, WIS. 
ade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers, 
ne and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
mteed. Calves a specialty. 

FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) Lloyd L.Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 
eys For Sale BULL CALVES 
sale here in Manitowoc County | No.1—born 5-30-26, light fawn and white, 

calf cial poltere and Hes C. T. A. dam. 

a Re eer ulis as we as rs 5 

ioMetierss Write us today or No. cate cee fawn and white, dam 5538 
{@ Manitowoc eae Pay yom) Bee Typy bull calves at farmers’ prices F. O. B. 


COUNTY GUERNSEY Athens. Herd Federal Accredited and free of 
ASSOCIATION, Abortion. 
>» SECs Manitowoc, Wis. | HELENDALE FARM, Athens, Wisconsin 


EYS FOR SALE 
en Springers, both cows and 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 
Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose hreeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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= GUERNSEY SALE 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS., MAY 26 


A Sale of Quality Seed Stock Oe of Foundation for Beginners 
and for those desirous of improving their herds. The cattle in the 
Sale are representative of the following nationally known Blood Lines: 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Bell Buoy of Linda Vista $1775 
Edna of Mountain View $2800 


Glenwood Boy of Haddon 


SALE COMMITTEE: I. RB. 
Martiny, 


Bates, Bloomer, 


Topsy of City View $1460, $1800, $2700 


Fern’s Beauty of Pine Cliff $2075 


The consignments comprise cows with high A R Records, 
Show Bulls, Calf Club Calves. 


CHIPPEWA VALLEY GUERNSEY SALES ASS’N 
“THE SALE THAT PEW AY 'S MADE GOOD” 


Supe Falls, Wis.—John Pritchard, Raa Claire, Wis.—Carl Ritland, Chippewa Falls, 
Vis.—G. W. Sankey, Durand, Wis.—John Stallman, 


For Catalogs address R. H. Loether, Sales Manager, Eau Claire, Wis. 


THE FOND DU LAC SALE—Chas. L. Hill, 


Sales Manager, 
MAY 25, 1927. 


Golden Coronet of Jean DuLuth $10,000 
Golden Noble of the Lakes 
Governor of the Chene 
Prince of Birchwood $1000 
Ada’s Douglas 


H. Loether, Eau Claire, Wis—L. P. 


Elk Mound, Wis. 


will be held the previous day, 


0 


Danny Duff Picnic! 


You are Cordially Invited to Attend 


The Wisconsin State Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association Picnic 


Friday, June 3rd, 1927 


At 
FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS, 


Green Bay, Wis. 


(West on State Highway 54) 


eS 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 

WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F. E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Zuxerin Guernseys 
(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


Bull calves $100 and up. One serviceable 
age. Good type, color, and size. Dam’s 
record 657.71 D. 677.18 A. A. Also, best 
bred Glenwood bull of the breed. Dam’s 
record 744.07 A. A. Sire’s dam 799.61 A. 
A. Grandam 825.90 A. Exceptionally fine 
individual, good color, well grown. 


Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A. R. records up 
butterfat. The herd is clean. 


AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


to 933.80 Ibs. 
GEO. E. LARSON, 


YOUNG BULLS $100 TO $150 
I have for sale several young bulls, 3 to 9 
months old, from A. R. dams at $100 to $150. 
Wel) bred. Good type. The herd is clean. 


Write for sale list. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, 
GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. . Write to 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Hill, Sec. 


Geo. O. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


Read the other Live Stock ads 
on page 533, so placed because 
they were too late to classify. 


We want you } 
to understand — 


that Loma Farms has purchased the 
entire Bay Cliffs Herd, formerly at Bay 
Cliffs, Mich. We are carrying on the 
same breeding operations. 


Standing back of the animals we sell 
is a fundamental policy with us. 


Write us for low prices on bull calves, 


LOMA FARMS 
W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mer. 


MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


GUERNSEY BULLS | 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 
Accredited herd. 

hacen cece oemcmm oem cam cam cemscammcamoant6 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


" Springers and Fresh Cows _ and Fresh Cows 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for prices. 


0. G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. Dams 
Prices 


Address 


with records exceeding 500 Ibs. 


and particulars on request. 
EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 
6 to 10 Mos. Old 


BULLS frat ttre 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs.. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


ao 8 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


In 1926 ALL JERSEYS officially tested for 365 days 
AVERAGED 10,209 LBS. OF MILK, 545.20 LBS. 
OF BUTTERFAT. 


You can have heavy production of high quality milk 


in your herd without a heavy outlay. 


Jerseys pur- 


chased at present prices will prove to be a very 


profitable investment. 


Prices are moderate and Jer- 


seys produce at a remarkably low feed cost. 


Write today for free information on Jersey cattle. 
Assistance in locating stock may also be obtained 


Sa 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


CALHOUN STATION, 


ing two-in-one, in nearly every case. 


Show. 


For Catalogs address A. F. BLOCK 
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Dept. B, 324 West 23d Street, 


FORTY-FIVE Registered Jersey Cows, Bred and Open Heifers of the most approved 
Type, Production, Reproduction and Breeding 


Every bred cow, or heifer will be in calf to a prize winning bull. 


THREE BULLS of serviceable age, including the outstanding SHOW and 
BREEDING bulls, Modesty’s Oxford Raleigh 259550, and Fontaine’s 
Jolly Boy 258329, both PRIZE WINNERS at the recent Waukesha Dairy 
All bulls are out of REGISTER OF MERIT dams. 


Two head will be consigned by P. G. Warmington. 


This is not a closing out sale. It is an offering of High Class Jerseys that will 
appeal to the most discriminating breeder. For real dairy cows attend this sale. 


Auctioneer — Walter Andrews 
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without cost. 


NEW YORK 


S>2)HUNNUVAUDDITVATVANIAVOTUOVEUUOUUUUHGEOUUUUTEU UU 
FIRST ANNUAL SALE OF 


BELSWOOD JERSEYS 


cAt the FARM at 


6 miles east of 
WAUKESHA 


WIS., TUES., MAY 24 


You are buy- 
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Waukesha, Wisconsin 


STIIUIitIHIINNI 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 Ibs. 


butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 
MANY OF THE BEST 


Registered Jersey Cattle 
Both on the Island and in America 

are represented in See 
THE 1927 


NATIONAL 
JERSEY SALE 


to be held at noon 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 


At THE INTERSTATE FAIR GROUNDS 


TRENTON, - N. J. 


Every effort humanly possible is be- 
ing made to make this 


The Best Jersey Offering of the Year ! 


Space forbids a recital of the many 
facts regarding the outstanding indi- 
viduals in this sale—however, 
We guarantee every animal is a good 
individual and unexcelled from a 
breeding standpoint. 
Twenty-five Nationally known breed- 
ers and importers have contributed 
choice individuals to this sale. 
If you want outstanding Show Cattle 
or High Producers—by all means at- 
tend this sale. 
Remember—All cows are not alike. 
Jerseys produce the RICHEST MILK 
and are NATIONALLY known as 
“The Profit Breed.” 

For illustrated catalog address 


JERSEY SALES HEADQUARTERS 


JOE MORRIS, Sale Manager, WESTERVILLE, OHIO 


VERNON COUNTY JERSEY BREEDERS’ 
CONSIGNMENT SALE 


75 HEAD OF GRADES AND PURE BREDS 


Fair Grounds 


VIROQUA, WIS.,SATURDAY, MAY 14 


E. W. SCHELLING, Sales Manager 
VIROQUA WISCONSIN 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 
A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


. . 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


Bred Heifers and | 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield Massachusetts 
oe <0. oe 
Se EIS oye 


FOR SALE! 


10 BRED HEIFERS 


To Freshen in the Fall 
Raleigh Breeding 
SEND FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 


RAVINE FARM 


Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


PRAIRIE VIEW, Lake County, ILLINOIS 
Established 1913. 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


Two heifers bred to freshen in September. 
One out of a Majesty bred dam, and sired 
by double grandson of Oxford Majesty. The 
other out of a Majesty bred dam, and sired 
by a grandson of both ‘‘Sybils Gamboge”’ 
and “Oxford You'll Do.’”’ Both solid fawn, well 
grown and good type. Write for particulars. 
CEYLON COURT FARM, 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
Pe os crite A soins ca ER rac be aes eS SS 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 
Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


JERSEY HEIFERS 
University Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
University Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
offering a few heifers out of high producing dams at 
very reasonable prices. U. S. Accredited herd. No 


abortion. 
AMBERG FARM, Hillsboro, Wis. 


sak Sra nid ech fe Sn a SR SR Yet 

JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


o, 
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Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


|LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


x % 


Extra Sheets 


— For — 


Hoard’s Dairyman VEST 
POCKET HERD BOOKS 


Price 50 


Keep your book up to date. 
cents for fifty sheets. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


E. BOULTINGHOUSE & SONS 


AUCTIONEERS. 150 Dairy Cow Sales in 
1926. Leading Dairy Cow Auctioneers in 
America. Write or wire for dates. 
ALEDO, ILLINOIS 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 


offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 3 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most of them are by Aldebaran 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 15,700 Ibs. 
milk as a junior 3-year-old. Priced to sell. 
Herd under federal supervision. Write or 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., Racine, Wis. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


to 20 years ‘ 


*, 
“eo 


A Fitting Head for Your Hert 


20 years may be a long time, but: 


14.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s live stock adv ort 
ers have been adverse regulatly, for § re 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - 3 
For Sale At All Times! — 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers . 

sale -- mostly sired by an A. R, s| 
of that great cow Carston La 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and He 
ers are bred to Howie’s ae 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all Na 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some oxtail 
bulls by these sires and from | gC 
A. R. cows. Write us today. ie 


fe 
L. S. CLOUGH, Owner — 
WARREN PENNS YE, 


C 


7, 
‘e 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTIC 


AYRSHIR 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South F; 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of E 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, % 

Herd under Federal Supervision, — 
SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks 


Penshurst Ayrshi 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALI 
Ours is the first tuberculosis accredite 
in the state and the sixth accredited 
free. Every cow in the herd is on 
A. R. records made at Penshurst i 
14,036 lbs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Fow 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for ‘sa 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTI 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHI} 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. BR. a 


| 


. 


38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10 
milk, 440.72 Ibs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold —— ee 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 

ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. an has 
R. records averaging 11,857 lbs. milk, 462 
three R. of H. records averaging 11 ‘aa 
450 lbs. fat. Six World’s Champions in si 
GLEN FOERD FARMS 


Young HEIFERS and BULLS 


Let us know your wants. | 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, 
AYRSHIRE CO! 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in theH 


Present offering: Fresh cows—sprin! 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearli' 
—heifer and bull calves. 


ALTA CREST FARMS, 


SPENCER, 


ae 
mutA 


No bull is better nail 
head your herd than an Ay 
shire. His daughters wW 
prove deep-milking cows ~ 
are an improvement over the: 
dams in both type and produ 
tion—and Ayrshire milk - 
the high dollar. : 

Even the calves of an 
shire bull. make market-top 
veal. 


Herd Improvement Begi) 
When the First Ayrshire Pi 


on Your Farm. 


Write for free booklets and. 
of herds to visit near yet 


AYRSHIRE BREEDER 
ASSOCIATION | 
10 Center St., BRANDON, “i 
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_ Then swab each sore with a 
cent solution of mercurochrome. 
for two days and then apply 
ent composed of one part of 
of iodine and two parts of 
e as often as found necessary. 


Sodium Fluoride for Lice—Bloating 
sed sodium fluoride, which was recom- 
to me by the county agent here, on 
his last winter and had very good 
‘The dust from the powder did not af- 
in the least, that I could see. 
ht some alfalfa hay this last winter 
been feeding it twice a day for 
x weeks without any trouble. I fed 
once a day along with the alfalfa. 
ht after feeding alfalfa hay, one of 
bloated so badly it was necessary 
jo tap her with a trocar. I fed a lit- 
a hay to her after that, to be sure it 
alfalfa that made her bloat. Every 
ed the alfalfa -hay, she would start to 
le, so I would take the rest of the 
; from her immediately. 
/I make her eat timothy for a while, 
‘is the only other hay I have at present, 
sive her a little alfalfa. She does not 
feeding in this way. What is a good 
give @ cow if she starts bloating 
|? Is soda in warm water any good? Do 
hink this cow will get over this trouble, 
n eat alfalfa again? I have had no 
ile with any of the rest of the cows. 
5 where I tapped the cow does not 
be healing very well. Matter started 
1 from it. What would you advise put- 
yon this sore? I washed the place well 
ol in water after tapping and then 
jome carbolated vaseline. 

Minn. R.A: M. 
a cow bloats, give her two 
each of pure turpentine and 
¢ spirits of ammonia in a 
it or more of milk. Then tie a 
id stick or piece of thick rope, bit- 
‘the mouth. Tapping should 
ne only when the cow is in im. 
danger of. suffocation (as- 
ation). Before tapping, clip the 
tom a patch of skin high up in 
flank close to the last rib and 
er the transverse processes of 
1¢ and apply tincture of io- 
a 5 per cent solution of -coal- 
sinfectant or carbolic acid. The 
md canula should have been 
by boiling before use. When 
has escaped always replace 
sar in the canula and with- 
very slowly to prevent pull- 
feed, etc., from the stomach 
ing infection and an abscess. 
tulous sore now present will 
be opened up, cleansed, and 
ed daily with a fresh 2 per 
on of mercurochrome. 


Mastitis : 
ective udder trouble or garget in 
f£ Holsteins. Is there any cure for 
es, by nursing affected cows, have 
when they freshen? 

Mo. W. E. S. 
Shed contagious or strepto- 
Stitis is incurable and an af- 
cow should be isolated and fit- 
or the butcher. Then cleanse, 
ct, and whitewash the stable, 
‘the floor and _ gutter. 
d disinfect the udder and 
ch cow before starting to 
tech abnormal milk in a ves- 
ining a disinfecting solution 
throw it out in a place not 
y cows. Anti-mastitis serum 
rin may’ prove remedial if 
the outset of a starting case, 
junction with local treatment of 
. Milk an affected cow once 
‘rom the outset of the attack 
abates. Do. not let a calf 
an affected udder. The dis- 
8 not inherited. Elimination of 
2d cows, scrupulous cleanliness, 
ntection of the stable is nec- 
‘get rid of the infection. 


Umbilical Hernia 

€ a heifer calf four months old that 

Nave _tupture about two inches long. 
ou overcome this? Our neigh- 

colt with a navel rupture and a 

tied it off; that is, he drew the 
at the rupture and tied a cord 

fy ts cured it permanently. Would 


inn. PF. F. 

umbilical or navel rupture 
de by the time the ani- 
old. That may be has- 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


i 
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‘Its hard to keep it up 
with nothing to eat hut grass 


539 


hij 


ia ae doing hard field work always gets 
his supper of grain. You wouldn’t think of 
just turning him out to pasture. He couldn’t 
keep up on grass alone. 


Making milk is actually a bigger drain on a cow 


than spring work is on a horse. 


The energy 


used in making milk and repairing body tissues 
calls for even more grain than the horse gets, 


Feed Purina Cow Chow throughout the summer. 
Youll have healthy cows that'll give you more 
milk right through the summer, fall and winter. 
You'll need less feed in the fall—and you'll be get- 
ting extra milk when other cows arein a slump! 


PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for 
a Purina Cow 
Book — free 


tened by applying tincture of iodine 
two or three times a week. Should 
the rupture continue to increase in 
size, however, a veterinarian should 
be employed to operate or apply 
wooden clamps or ligate by the skew- 
er method. Merely tying a cord 
around the pulled-up sac and skin is 
not safe or certainly not effective 
treatment. 


Garget 

We have a registered Jersey cow that gets 
swelling in her udder occasionally (24-hr. gar- 
get) and we fear she may lose one quarter 
sooner or later as it is somewhat worse than 
the others. Would it be advisable to breed 
her the first heat period after ealving ? Can it 
harm the cow in any way to do this? We 


| PURINA ) 7 
MEENA Hl 


ait 


1 


thought by doing this she could raise more 
calves. She is eight years old. 

Chewelah, Wash. H. Bros. 

A cow usually comes in heat about 
28 days after calving and may be 
bred at that time. Dairymen com- 
monly have their cows bred at the 
time that will have them ealve in 
autumn or spring ‘as desired. Delay- 
ing service in some instances results 
in suppression of the heat periods, 
especially in cows that readily lay on 
flesh. As the cow suffers from gar- 
get she should be quarantined and al- 
low her to nurse her calves. She may 
be bred the first time she comes in 


heat. 
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ANTI-COW KICKER 


Save your temper, your cows, 


your milk, Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. Indispensable for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore 
teats, or vicious kick- 
ers. Cannot wear out. 
‘Put on or off in 15 sec- 
onds. Guaranteed to 
be an absolutely per- 
fect anti-kicker, or put 
on TJoosely as hobble 
for cow, horse or mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
Ibs. Send for it today, when yap 
peed it you won’t have time, 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO, 
Dept. H. ‘opeka, 
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Every Day You Need 


KEDMA 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at all drug stores 


TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions, Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Colt all over lameness, 

=though for a time, co uldn't take a step. 
Great stuff.”” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc, 454 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


IMPOTENT BULLS| 


CAUSE and TREATMENT 


See March 10th Hoard’s Dairyman 
Page 287 


W. W. WILLIAMS, D. V. M., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


» Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
~ er, Worms. Most for cost. 


Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can, Dealers or by mail, 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Pasturing the Herd Bull 


It is still the practice of~ some 
dairymen to let the bull run with the 
cows any place the cows happen to 
be. Often we see the bull with the 
cows in a pasture close to the public 
highway and with but a slim, weak, or 
imperfect fence as a protection to the 
passerby, including the little children 
that go to and from school, on the lit- 
tle pathway by the roadside. When 
you come to think of it, that weak or 
tattered fence is merely a “bluff” to 
the bull. Were he to try it he could 
quickly break down the insufficient 
barrier and attack children or adults. 
It is certain, too, that the bull teth- 
ered by the roadside, where he has no 
legal right to be, could quickly break 
the rope or pull out the stake to 
which it is attached and run amuck. 
And what of the “perfectly gentle,” 
“docile,” “kind as a kitten” bull that 
is simply tied by a rope running from 
his nose ring to a stake? Why, he 
is a terrible menace, for he might, did 
he try, break loose at any time. 


Apart from the real danger of let- 
ting the bull run at large with the 
cows, it is injudicious in that he will 
be likely to overserve cows that are 
in heat, overtax his powers and event- 
ually become partially or entirely im- 
potent in that way. Far too many 
bulls have to be sent early to the 
butcher, and overservice, lack of exer- 
cise, and imperfect nutrition are the 
chief causes. The bull needs work or 
daily exercise to keep him muscular 
and vitally strong but the pasturing 
plan, along with the cows, is objec- 
tionable. Every bull should have a 
roomy paddock or yard in which to 
exercise, and a small grass paddock 
having a strong “bull-proof” fence is 
excellent for the purpose and may be 
provided in connection with a sepa- 
rate house for the bull. It is also a 
good plan to fit the yard with pens, 
having gates to be raised by rope and 
pulley so that cows may be put to the 


WHEN YOU BUY DIP 


3 


First—How strong is it? 
carbolic acid? 


Second—Is it standardized? 


Things are more important 
than the price you pay 


How does it compare with 


That is, will it run uniform, 


or does it vary in strength? 


Third—What kind of emulsion does it make? 


Milky white? 


Free from any specks or oily streaks on the top, and 


free from settlings at the bottom? 


A poor emulsion 


not only denotes an inferior dip, but a waste to you. 


Dr. HESS DIP and DISINFECTANT 


IS FIVE TIMES AS STRONG AS CARBOLIC ACID 
It has a carbolic acid co-efficient of 5. That’s why Dr. Hess Dip costs 


less to use, no matter what price you pay for others. 


of it to make an emulsion. 


It requires less 


Dr. Hess Dip is standardized, always the same, whether you buy 
it in Maine or Texas, the same yesterday, today and tomorrow. 
Dr. Hess Dip makes the finest, whitest milky emulsion of any dip 


that you can buy, and stays that way for weeks. 


proves its worth. 


The whiteness 


Have your dealer place a teaspoonful in a glass of water—and see 


for yourself how much better it is. 


Dr. Héss Dip and Disinfectant kills hog lice, sheep ticks and scab; 
destroys disease germs; keeps down foul odors; makes living quarters 


healthful. Guaranteed. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


bull without any danger to the at- 
tendant. Some dairy farms are so 
equipped and it would be well were 
every herd bull handled in that way 
that the amount of service might be 
controlled and the safety of mankind 
insured. Under the prevailing method 
of management the average bull is 
unquestionably the most dangerous 
wild beast in America! 

Pasture, alone, does not fully feed 
the bull. When he is doing service 
he should be kept muscular and, to 
that end, it is necessary to feed him 
oats, bran, and oil meal, or any well 
balanced concentrate ration in addi- 
tion to grass or other green feed. 
Service is a serious drain upon the 
system and when the bull runs with 
the cows and overserves, he is prac- 
tically certain to become partially im- 
potent toward the end of the grazing 
season. He may serve in an appar- 
ently normal way, but his vital fluid 
does not contain mature and vigorous 
sperm cells and cows served therefore 
fail to conceive. A certain amount of 
pasturing is excellent for exercise 
and loosening of the bowels in a 
healthy and wholesome way; but the 
abuse of pasturing, such as we have 
outlined here, is highly detrimental, 
far too commonly practiced, and in 
many instances the source of danger 
and disaster. 


Sabadilla Effective for Lice 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have used 
sabadilla seed the last ten or twelve 
years and find it the only powder that 
will kill the big blue cattle lice. I put 
it on twice about three days apart 
and it gets them all. 

Wisconsin. J. HE. GORMLEY. 

a 

Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have used 
sodium fluoride for several years 
with excellent results and no bad ef- 
fects whatever. A little goes a long 
way. A few sprinkles of the powder 
over the neck, and if the animal is 
badly infested a little shaken around 
base of the tail, in a very few appli- 
cations will destroy all lice. 

Ohio. W. W. WEISS. 


Hoarp’s DairYMAN:—I have used 
sabadilla seed for six or seven years 
and I have never known it to fail. I 
have used it with equal good results 
on cows or calves. I have used a 
blanket after the application and 
have done without the covering with 
the same results. I never use any 
kind of cover if the cow is kept in the 
barn, but do whenever she is in the 
lot or pasture to prevent her from 
licking the powder. I have never 
known or experienced any bad results 
from handling the powder. 

We use it quite liberally shortly af- 
ter the morning milking and brush 
the cow in the evening before milk- 
ing to avoid getting any of the pow- 
der into the milk. I repeat the ap- 
plication in about a week or ten days. 
It is very seldom that a third appli- 
cation is necessary. 

One. year I made the mistake and 
bought five pounds. I didn’t use over 
half of this amount. When I tried to 
use the remainder the next spring I 
found it to be worthless. 

I have also used oils as a _ louse 
preventive and as a destroyer but I 
have never had as good results from 
anything else as I have had from the 
finely powdered sabadilla seed. 

Indiana. GEO. HAINJE. 


Sore Teats 

At present we are having some sore teat 
trouble in our herd. The teat swells and be- 
comes hard and then breaks and makes a 
large sore that heals slowly and hangs on like 
a rash for weeks. 

Thompson, Ia. VAG a. Ke 

Immerse the sore teats for five min- 


utes night and morning in hot water 


containing all the boric acid it will |, 


Happily learns that his fa 
tobacco smokes equally w 
warm climate as in cold; 


temperate ones 
j 


Evidently, one of the proble; 
pipe smokers who live in the | 
is to find a tobacco that high : 
ature will not spoil. 


Mr. R. G. Rigg of Colombia, 
was happy to find that he coulc 
in South America the same i 
that had been his favorite sinc 
when he lived in Iowa. 


His experience may be a tip 
ers who have had difficulty fin 
tobacco that will keep its quali 
flavor in warm climates. 

Read his letter: 


October 6, 
Larus & Bro. Co. | 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. | 
Gentlemen : “3 

Most all well-known tobaccos sr 
well in a cold or temperate clin 
but very few in a tropical clin 
They are mostly too heavy, don’t ; 
to be blended right—at least the | 
my opinion gained from practical] 
perience. 

However, Edgeworth is the sam 
any climate. Again that is my opi 
gained by practical experience. — 

I cannot get the same pleasure! 
of any brand of tobacco that I 
out of Edgeworth, and I have : 
many—and paid fancy prices, too; 
costs real money: to smoke impc : 
tobaccos here; the import duty is | 
high. 

Anyway, we cannot have everyt 
we would like in these countries 
we hold on to all the little pleas 
possible. Now you know why I sr 
Edgeworth. 

Yours respectfully, 


R. G. Rigg, 
Cartagena, Colombia, § 
To those who have never | 
worth we ma. 
offer: 


Let us ser 
free samp) 
Edgeworth ‘s) 
you may pul 
the pipe test. 
like the s 
you'll like 
worth wl 
and whe} 
you buy it! 
never chat 
quality. 


Write 
name aj 
dress to Larus & Brother val 
15 S. 21st Street, Richmond, \ 

We'll be grateful for the naif 
address of your tobacco dealt 
if you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in variou) 
to suit the needs and means } 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth) 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
are packed in small, pocket-sizi 
ages, in handsome humidors / 
a pound, and also in several ha. 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Mereha 
your jobber cannot supply yol) 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
pany will gladly send you prej} 
parcel post a one- or two-doze 
ton of any size of Edgewort 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rub 
the same price you would p 
jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA n 
C —the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 


o judge it fairly well. The 
be fresh and clean to the 
ere should be no pronounced 
rer any of the stock; there 
appreciable movement of 
-d at the intakes and upward 
the outtakes. Back draft- 
utward movement at the in- 
indicated in cold weather by 


. 


ng of any frost that may 


o be normal, or good, as 
| above, a decrease in out- 
aperature will, ordinarily, 
rapid movement of air in- 
at of the barn and a conse- 


opening should be gradually 
Should the drop in outside 
-e be accompanied by high 
1 greater reduction of intake 
be necessary. As §00n as 
her conditions moderate, the 
hould again be opened, the 
to maintain as great a cir- 
of air as possible with the 
perature at the desired 


Id the inside temperature 
remain normal it may be 
to close partially all in- 
the windward side, thus re- 
ssure on the inside. 

zh temperature within the 
Id not be maintained at the 
of wet walls. Should the 
become noticeable the barn 
dried out by increasing the 


4 Certified Dairies 
r the Universal Milker 


ERTIFIED dairies have a great- 
er labor problem than Oelinary 
iries because of the Talking 
in looking after and milki 
Certified milk must be clean 
low in bacteria count above 
thin p else! 
der to make a profit on his in- 
nt and labor the certified dairy- 
ust do two things: (1) Produce 
olutely clean milk. (2) Eliminate 
labor wherever possible so as to 
wn production costs. 
because the Universal Milker ac- 
shes these two things better than 
milker that practically all 
dairies in Wisconsin and IIli- 
Ik their herds with the Uni- 
tural Milker. 
ot do better than follow the 
of leading certified dairies. 
for free catalog describing Uni- 
ilkers in detail. 4 


Dept.H, 

\ Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Two Types: 
Double 

and Single 

Units 
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circulation; that is, by opening the 
system. 

“Should a portion of a large stable 
be temporarily unoccupied it would 
be well to close the outtake flue en- 
tirely in that part. This will reduce 
the circulation and aid in maintain- 
ing the stable temperature. The par- 
tial closing of an outtake reduces the 
velocity of the air in the flue, the re- 
sult being too rapid cooling and con- 
sequent condensation and dripping. 

“Damp walls cannot be avoided if 
there is insufficient insulation. Lack 
of insulation is indicated by the pres- 
ence of dampness when the atmos- 
phere within the stable is above the 
saturation or dew point. 

“The success of a ventilation sys- 
tem depends upon the correct appli- 
cation of those principles which con- 
trol the condition of the air. The 
principles themselves can be readily 
understood, but their application is 
still so largely a matter of judgment 
and experience that it is not possible 
for every farmer to be his own venti- 
lation engineer. Farmers will there- 
fore save much time and money if 
they will submit their ventilation 
problems to their state agricultural 
college, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, competent agri- 
cultural engineers, or to those com- 
mercial firms which specialize in the 
ventilation of farm buildings and 
which obtain results that show them 
to be using the best information 
available. The next few years will 
see a rapid advance in the use of 
properly installed ventilation systems 
designed to meet local conditions.” 


How Corn Crop is Used 


The average yield of corn silage in 
the United States was 7.2 tons per 
acre-in 1926, or a total yield of 31,- 
205,000 tons for the 4,336,000 acres 
devoted to corn for silage. This is a 
yield of nearly a ton less per acre 
than 1925, but is three-fourths of a 
ton greater than in 1924. 

In 1926 nearly one hundred million 
acres were devoted to corn, 4.37 
per cent of which was devoted to si- 
lage, 12.38 per cent to hogging down, 
and 83.25 to corn for grain. The av- 
erage yield of corn for grain was 
26.4 bushels in 1926, as compared with 
28.3 bushels in 1925 and 22.5 bushels 
in 1924. 

There were 522,451 silos in the 
United States on January 1, 1926, ac- 
cording to the estimate of A. L. 
Haecker. From this it would appear 
that the 1926 crop of corn provided 
60 tons of silage per silo. As other 
crops than corn are ensiled it is prob- 
ably safe to estimate that the aver- 
age silo contained in the neighbor- 
hood of 70 tons, or a silo 14 by 30 
feet. 


“The Farm” 


A new book has been added to the 
Rural Science Series edited by L. H. 
Bailey. It comes from the vigorous, 
prolific, clear thinking mind of Eu- 
gene Davenport. The name of the 
book, “The Farm,” is so simple as to 
be misleading were it not for the 
subtitle. The book deals with the 
science and problems of soil produc- 
tivity from a national point of view. 
It does not attempt to tell a farmer 
in detail how he may improve the 
fertility of his farm immediately but 
rather it presents a broad, long-time, 
philosophical viewpoint of the pro- 
duction of food, shelter, and raiment. 

The writings of Davenport are 
known to many. Those who have 
been fascinated by his clear, effec- 
tive style of expression will like “‘The 
Farm.’’ Copies may be secured from 
Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department 
on receipt of its regular price, $3.50. 
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trHEFULLER 


AUXILIARY TRANSMISSION 
FOR FORD TRUCKS 


Vy, 
Wm ally ad 4 | 
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THE FULLER’S LEVERAGE 


WORKS BOTH WAYS 


The FULLER’S job is to save you 
money, not alone by helping your 
Ford Trucks do more work, but 
also by actually lengthening their 
lives under heavy overloading. 


Located at the rear end of the drive shaft, the 
leverage of its reduction gears works both 
ways. It powers the super-strong rear axle 
to snag huge loads through heavy sand and 
deep mud; and it effectively lightens the 
strain on motor, transmission, uni- 
versal joint and drive shaft, 


PRICE $6022 


$5.00 Additional West of Rockies 


FULLER & SONS MFG., C2. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
TRANSMISSION BUILDERS FOR 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,’’ they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
1 2 of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
g Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
«ga has showntheway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
Dk of today is a wonderfully durable and 
J efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
’ solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
» windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
Ft bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


£ 


CHICAGO DALLAS 

KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
DAIRYMEN — BREEDERS Ae 
Pierce-Easy Bull Ring Kant-SukCalfWeaner || 


Made with hingejoint—swings \ 
who want a “better than ordi- out of way when calf eats or ‘\ 
nary” ring. Standard sizes in drinks. Calf size 45¢; Yearling 
copper, bronzeandnickelsilver. 55¢; Cow 65, post paid. 


A Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. Ree ae. 
Regs 0:8. WAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY — Burlington, Wis. 


A quality product for stockmen, 


| KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS! 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


24 YEARS 


a a 
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_~. The Ventilation of Dairy Bars 


In the colder climates not much over 
600 cubic feet of air space should 
be allowed per cow, which means 
that the stable height should not be 
more than 8 to 8% feet. Barns 
such as discussed elsewhere in this 
issue will supply a stable suitable for 
good ventilation. We would empha- 
size here the building of a warm 
ceiling, with underside of joists ceiled 
and spaces between joists closed at 
either end. If the floor of the second 
story is not covered with hay, this 
part should have additional insula- 
tion. Hay chutes should be kept 
closed with hinged or sliding doors, 
else they will interfere with proper 
operation of the ventilation systems. 


a (Continued from page 497) 


In cold climates it is desirable to 
have double glazed sash or storm 
sash, as a single glass radiates heat 
2% times as fast as a board one inch 
thick and several times as fast as a 
properly built wall with a dead air 
space. 

Properly designed metal ventila- 
tors on top of the barn are more effi- 
cient than the old fashioned wooden 
cupolas and provide greater protec- 
tion against snow and rain. The 
throat opening should be large 
enough to permit the free passage 
of air and at the same time it should 
be so designed as to prevent wind 
blowing down the flue. Not every 


tinsmith knows the correct dimen- 
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sions and home-made ventilators are 
apt to be inefficient if not complete 
failures. 

The following discussion of out- 
takes, intakes, and operation is taken 
from “Principles of Dairy Barn Ven- 
tilation,” by M. A. R. Kelly of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
published as Farmers’ Bulletin 1393: 

“Outtakes are usually arranged in 
pairs. When the cows are to face in- 
ward, the outtakes are placed on the 
outside wall on each side of the barn 
and often enter the same ventilator 
at the ridge. The flue should be 
made air-tight and as straight as pos- 
sible, with no abrupt turns. 

“Tt is essential that the flues be 
well insulated and air-tight in order 
to prevent, so far as possible, the 
cooling of the air during its passage 


(amels are superb tobaccos in 


a joyous blend 


NO DOUBT about it, you can’t beat 
Camels, regardless of how much you 
Here are the world’s choicest 
tobaccos combined with a skill that 
makes Camel the masterpiece of ciga- 
rettes. Smoke a pack or a million and 
each successive Camel opens a new 
understanding of tobacco enjoyment. 
Never a tired taste in a thousand 


pay- 


packs of Camels, 


Boys 


© 1927 


blending. 


For smoking pleasure supreme, 
get acquainted with Camels. There 
is or can be no better tobaccos or 
Camels are first in popu- 
larity, and your own pleasure, as soon 
as you try them, will confirm the 
experience of millions. 

In fact, you'll agree, after a trial, 
that this is the one sure call to smoke 


contentment: “Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


st 


place regardless of the ma 
in the construction of th 


sufficient for that part of ¢ 
above the mow floor. 
“In the better installatio 
tilation systems, round metal 
being used. A round flue is mm 
ficient than one of - 

tangular shape and of the s 
sectional area and for this 
smaller flue may be used. Bar 
pipes are unsatisfactory oe 
insulation, as do wooden flues. 'e 
flues may often be erected 1 with yi 
less labor than wooden flues 4 
many localities can be me | 
cheaply. ae 
Intake Flues — we A 


“The intakes should be ha : 
size than the outtakes and of g 
number. They are generally 
10 or 12 feet apart and so dis 
as to insure a good circulation P 
in all parts of the stable. | 

“Intake flues should be mat}: 
tight. If the barn wall is no 
sheathed, at least the outside yil 
the intake flue should be, : 
cracks in a single layer of she} 
will affect the efficiency of th f 
The inside wall of the flue sho 
insulated, otherwise cold air p 
through the duct cools the innit s 


face of the stable wall, causin 
densation and consequent dri 
During cold weather the fe 
insulated intake flues often i 
cated by the frost on the we 
ceiling. 

“Automatic intake valv 
are designed to prevent back 
have recently been placed 
market. When these valves ar’ 
the vertical part of the flu 
ted. 

“Warm-air furnace 
should never be used in th 
of outtake or intake flues. ” 
rust, break, and collect d Le 
webs, and during cold weathi 
ters on intakes collect frost t 
tent that sometimes renders — 
tire area ineffective. 


slot, is pee to the fur 
ister as a means of regula 
area of the openings. 


Operation of the Ae 
“If the ventilating system | he k 


installed by a commercial fir 
owner should obtain a ie : 
tions, go over it in detail 
firm’s representative, and | 
construction and operation the) 
ly explained, so that when he a 
takes the operation himself, — 
be better able to adjust the sys! 
varying atmospheric conditior | 

“The barn must be kept cle 
although ventilation will ret z 
displace foul air, freshness 0% / 
phere cannot be maintained | 
nure and foul-smelling debr 3 
in the stable. The barn § 
filled with stock, or unoceuy 
tions should be filled with 
straw or cut off with a 
partition. The heat genera tec 
stock is the means by whi 
ence between inside and 0 
peratures is brought about, 
ing circuation of the barn 
the space is too large for 
of stock there may not b 
heat generated to mainte 
sired temperature and 
time produce ample air | 

“Tt will not be feasible 
erage farmer to de 
amount of ventilation 
number of times the air 


‘ood Dairy Barns Are 
Built 


Continued from page 496) 
an enormous heat loss in this 


ial for the Stable Floor 


good stable floor, concrete 
overing of cork brick or wood 


- 3 
FIG. 4 TYPICAL PLANK TRUSS 
Re FRAME 


russes are spaced 10 to 14 feet apart 
| support the roof. The intermediate 
ers are 2”x6” and are supported by 
purlin plate consisting of two pieces 
2"x10". The lower rafter is 14 feet 
upper rafter 12 feet. 
ae 

Fi : 
's where the animals lie down is 
class by itself. Concrete alone is 
deal material for this purpose 
but one exception. It is natural- 
Id, comparatively speaking. Cork 
an 


5—TYPICAL BRACED RAFTER 
a FRAME 
jing are spaced 24 inches on center 
ach | rafter is braced as indicated. 
ing larger than 2”x6” are required. 
— 
$ a good insulator and almost 
vious to moisture; naturally it 
S a warm, dry surface for the 
to lie upon. 
| blocks are sometimes used 


FRAME 


» radius for the curve of the rafters 
4 three-fourths of the total width . 
arn. 


of cork brick. Ordinary wood 
e the disadvantage of ab- 
onsiderable moisture which 
xpansion and warping. How- 
od blocks are now to be had 
been treated with a special 
hd that renders them almost 
i us to moisture. These blocks 
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iB FERIOR quality often hides 
behind a mask of mere surface 
goodness. 


For example, a shoe has two 
soles. But do you ever ask, do 
you ever stop to think—‘‘What is 
behind the outer sole? What is 
the second sole?’’ 


We cut apart several shoes that 
looked like Ward’s—shoes made 
to sell for 25 cents less. The 
second sole was made of leather 
that cost 20 cents per pair. When 
the first sole is worn out, the 
second sole will ‘‘disappear’’ with 
a few days’ wear. 


Ward’s second sole is made of 
45 cent leather —as sturdy and 
strong and long-wearing as the 
outer sole. 


The price of the inferior shoes 
is seemingly lower than Ward’s. 
A quarter can be saved in cash, 


Ly, 


but at a loss of two dollars in 
serviceability. ° 


At Ward’s ‘‘we never sacrifice 
quality to make a seemingly low 
price.’’ For fifty-five years this 
has been the Golden Rule policy 
back of every article we have sold. 


We do not adulterate, “‘skimp,’”’ 
or use inferior substitutes to take 
a few cents off the price. 


Ward’s prices are as low as reli- 
able merchandise can be sold— 
always. And no merchandise 
power in the world can buy at 
lower prices than Ward’s! 


Over 60 million dollars in 
cash is used to buy goods in the 
largest quantities to secure low 
prices. But we never make a price 
a few cents lower by sacrificing 
service and your satisfaction. 


A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


Use Your Ward Catalogue ? for Greater Savings 


Baltimore 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mery 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


fard &Co. 


Fort Worth 
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are warm and durable and by using 
care in laying, a good job can be se- 
cured. Wood blocks should be laid in 
asphalt, with joints filled to within 
one-fourth inch of top with asphalt 
and the balance of joint filled with 
sand. If the joint is filled to the top, 
the heat of the animal will cause it to 
become sticky. Cork brick are laid in 
a one-half inch bed of cement mortar 
mixed one part Portland cement and 
two parts sand. The brick should be 
laid together, with no perceptible 
joints; any cracks or crevices be- 
tween bricks to be filled with a rich 
cement wash. 

Good roofing material can be had 
in a variety of kinds. The pitch of a 
barn roof is usually steep enough so 
that any type of roofing can be used 
with success, therefore it is for the 


owner to decide whether he wants a 
cheap roof, a medium priced roof, or 
the best that money can buy. 


A 1000-lb. Fat Producer 


The latest record in excess of 1000 
lbs. butterfat has recently been com- 
pleted by Redfield Diana, a 7-year-old 
Holstein cow bred and owned by the 
State School and Home for Feeble 
Minded in South Dakota. In 365 days 
she produced 30,895.7 lbs. milk con- 
taining 1,039.78 lbs. fat (1,299.72 Ibs. 
butter) which ranks her 58th among 
Holstein producers and the 112th cow 
of the breed to pass the 1000-lb. mark. 


Uncle Ab says the man who can’t 
manage to live on good terms with 
himself can’t expect to be on good 
terms with his neighbors. 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon 
honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata~ 
log showing styles for every requirement. Suitable 
terms and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 
equipment. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P.O. BoxE DEKALB, ILL. 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 
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| Exterminate Corn Borers 
-ROSS-METAL SILO 


yee 
f Made of copper-content Rossmetal galvanized. 
No shrinkage or swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe against fire and 
wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- 
able booklet—‘‘What Users 
Say.” 


Easy terms—buy now, pay 


Check ttems which interest you 
and write for catalog. 


4 nt el ¥% inch pieces. All steel con- 


i struction. Write for prices. 
I 


The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
230 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Brooder Houses—Silos—Cribs— 


ins— Cutters— Mills—Garages 
| Any Two-Plow i Fe [4 L 
| Tractor Runs 


aNoI7 silo FILLER 


Low Speed-Big Capacity 


Means less power required—tess vibration—longer life. In 

a University test the Gehl No. 17 (shown here) cut intoa 
35 foot silo at 21,3 tons per hour with only 17.03 horse power 
and at a speed of only 501 R.P.M. It will do the same thing 
on your farm. Many filled 150 silos each and still run. 
All steel frame—blower that cannot clog—cuts clean—requires 
mo man at feed table—can be puppet with attachment that 

ghage mill 


makes it the world’s best rou, 
Dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog and name ef nearest dealer 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. © 
Wis, 


a 
tA 


Aw useful machine 


that pays for itself 
in a few years, and 
lasts twenty or more, 
is a good buy. 


* * * 


A Case steel thresher 
does this, and also 
protects you from 

loss and damage 
to harvested crops, 
at no added cost. 


* * * 


It pays you a profit, 
protects you 
from serious losses 
and lasts so long 
that the cost is 
the smallest 
consideration. 


Mail the coupon. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Established 1842 


Incorporated 
Dept. E32. 


Racine Wisconsin 


pr ae a aT 


Every grain grower should read 

From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable 
book that shows you how to prevent 
loss and damage to harvested crops. 


Fill in your name and address for a 
FREE copy. 
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Common Sense in New England Dairying 


(Continued from page 493) 


showed $56,890.60, and the directors 


might be overthrown. The stage was 
set for a first-class milk war, but both 
sides kept their heads. NEMPA offi- 
cials thought that they could compel 
Turner Centre to pay their price, 
but they veiled their threat to go 
into court with an offer to reduce 
their October price from 8% to 8 
cents a quart if Turner Centre would 
pay the NEMPA scale for August 
and September milk. 

Turner Centre went back into the 
NEMPA fold with October, but de- 
ferred action on the milk for August 
and September. A meeting of Tur- 
ner Centre stockholders was held on 
November 12, at which the action of 
the board of directors was endorsed, 
largely by the use of proxies, but 
still an open declaration of war on 
NEMPA was avoided and an ad- 
journed meeting was called for No- 
vember 27. At this meeting more 
stockholders of Turner Centre were 
present in person and the sentiment 
was freely expressed that if the sys- 
tem was in serious financial trouble 
the producer-stockholders would dig 
down into their own pockets rather 
than force an open rupture with their 
co-operative marketing association. 
That meant business, for fully 75 
per cent of the 3,000 odd Turner 
Centre producers are also members 
of NEMPA. 

This show of hands led to the ap- 
pointment of a committee of Turner 
Centre stockholders to go over the 
financial situation thoroughly and 
NEMPA officials were invited to sit 
in with the committee. 

Events during recent months point 
to a satisfactory adjustment of the 
controversy in time. In spite of the 
poor ice cream season, 1926 was 2 
better year for Turner Centre than 
1925. Instead of haying earnings of 
only a little over $18,000, last year 


Farm Statistics 


The 1925 farm census indicated 
a decline in farm population in the 
United States from 31,614,269 in 
1920 to 29,981,693 in 1925. In the 
latter year there were 6,371,640 
farms, of which nearly 3 per cent 
were located on concrete or brick 
pavement, 20 per cent on macadam 
or gravel, 31 per cent on improved 
dirt roads, and 46 per cent on un- 
improved roads. 

Farm products sold co-operatively 
in 1924 totaled $857,652,166, an in- 
crease of 136 million dollars in five 
years. Supplies purchased co-opera- 
tively amounted to $75,932,799, a de- 
crease of nine million dollars in five 
years. Feed expenditures were $750,- 
440,560, a decrease of 247 million 
dollars from 1919. Expenditures for 
fertilizer were $230,528,446, a de- 
crease of 96 million dollars. Expen- 
ditures for labor decreased 234 mil- 
lion dollars in five years, totaling 
$864,982,384 in 1924. 

Milk production is given as 79 bil- 
lion pounds in 1924, an increase of 
12 billion over 1919. Butter made 
on farms totaled 642,803,267 Ibs. in 
1924, a decrease of 65 million pounds 
in five years. Butterfat sold from 
farms totaled over a billion pounds in 
1924, or nearly double that sold in 
1919. Whole milk sold from farms 
was 23 billion pounds, an increase of 
over a billion’ pounds in five years. 
Nearly two billion dozen eggs were 
sold from farms in 1924, an increase 
of 259 million dozen in five years. 

The number of farms decreased 
76,703 from the 6,448,343 recorded 
on January i, 1920. There were 
1,128,207 farms reporting a mort- 
gage debt of $10,790,244,351 in 
1925, as compared with 1,193,047 


found it possible to pay a dividend 
of $53,913.65, leaving in the surplus 
fund on December 31, $98,140.27. 

The annual meeting which was 
held this last February was attended 
by more than 300 farmers. It was 
harmonious, there was no bitter crit- 
icism, and the same board of direct- 
ors was re-elected with the same 
officers chosen for the coming year. 

The committee which was appoint- 
ed to adjust the difficulties with 
NEMPA on the August and Septem- 
ber milk price recommended that the 
matter be deferred, but that a spe- 
cial committee of active stockholders 
should be appointed to meet peri- 
odically with the directors in the ef- 
fort to determine when the payment 
should be made. The committee felt 
that the new management is making 
progress, but they did not want to 
handicap the company with heavy 
demands until it is in a position to 
carry them. 

In other words, Turner Centre and 
NEMPA are not going to make the 
August—September milk price a 
casus belli. So there you are. The 
farmers were not responsible for the 
situation which threatened the busi- 
ness stability of the company which 
they had been buying for five years. 
On the contrary, they took prompt 
steps to remedy matters as soon as 
they were in a position to do so. 
When they thought their new board 
was going too far, the stockholders 
urged and got conciliatory methods. 
Both Turner Centre (stockholders 
and officers) and NEMPA deserve a 
lot of credit for the common sense 
they have displayed in averting a ca- 
lamity which would have lost money 
for many people and engendered bad 
feeling that would have taken many 
years ta overcome. 


reporting a mortgage debt of $4,003,- 
767,192. While there was a material 
reduction in mortgage debt, the ratio 
or per cent of mortgage debt to the 
value of farms was 41.9 in 1925 as 
compared with 29.1 in 1920. 

Tractors on farms increased from 
246,088 in 1920 to 505,933 in 1925. 
Farmers reported radio outfits to the 
number of 284,006 on January 1, 
1925. The total value of farm ma- 
chinery and implements was given at 
$2,691,703,629 in 1925, a decrease 
of 903 million dollars during the past 
five years. 


The new champion 2-year-old of 
the French Canadian breed is Robin- 
ette, owned by the Agricultural Col- 
lege at St. Anne de la Pocatiere, Que- 
bec. This heifer has just completed a 
year’s production of 10,442 Ibs. milk, 
489 lbs. fat, which exceeds the former 
class record by 14 Ibs. fat. 

ADRIEN Mortn, Sec. 


. ji, Before You Build a 


¢ i 

SILO orAny Other 
WE Building 
en and learn i Shodsandn nt Patuaheed oriere ate put. 


ting up permanent, fire-safe, Kalamazoo Glazed Tile bi 
at no greater first cost than good frame construction. 


THE OLD RELIABLE KALAMAZOO SILO 


D as 
r your 
itself 
right 
Tells 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
pt, Bor Kalamazoo. Mich. 


VWHOLLOW TILE SILOSK 
| ROT-PROOF,WINDPROOF,PRACTICALY {Ip 
* SAME PRICE AS WOOD - LASTS AS 


Send for Free Booklet 


NATIONAL FIRE-PR@DFING: COMPANY | 
General Officest Fulcon Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa © 


Own your own Huber Supreme Thresher 
and saye your grain—thresh when weather 
conditions are just right. ‘“‘Supreme” is 
roller-bearing equipped—runs peter 
for two and three plow tractor power, 
Moderately priced—threshes clean—eco- 
nomical. Get full information today. Fully 
illustrated catalog FREE, Ce 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY a 


Department M Marion, Ohio 


OD 0 OOS 


For healthier, happier bulls! ip 
For safer, surer breeding!  __ 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just tt 
same. First all purpose control. 30 5 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 


THE SPENCER BROTHERS CO., Savon 


It Doesn't Cost An 
thing to Investiga 


automatic—theensilageisevenly 
cut, packs well, keeps well, A 
andis ee Baar f 

est possible |e i : 
quality. pe z Bet 


Compare the 
Specifications 


Get thecatalogsof ensil- 
saaertsere| yon’ reinterested 
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LONG AS THE FARM 


ss is just a little better herds- 
an the man who makes a suc- 
with spring pigs. About 75 per 
of our annual pig production is 
Grins farrowed litters. More 
per cent of our farms, how- 
, grow some fall pigs. 
success of fall pigs depends on 
ng them farrowed early, the 
August and first three weeks 
sptember, (2) in giving them a 
tart before cold weather sets in, 
i providing warm, dry, clean, 
ventilated sleeping quarters, (4) 
ae them a good growing ration 
the winter, and (5) in how 
* mothers are handled from now 
ne pigs are born this fall. We 
w concerned with the feeding 
re of the sows that will farrow 
t of this year’s pig crop. 
the advance of the season’s 
ere is a little tendency to let 
ae mothers shift for 
es, This is a mistake. Fall 
ol born’ are certainly better 
ts for carrying through the 
han those whose mothers have 
glected. With plenty of good 
forage the needs of the preg- 
w are simple. Simple as these 
should keep in mind. that 
is working most of the time 
farrows 2 litters a year. 
226 days for the two preg- 
ods and 60 days each for 
suckling periods leaves only 
for the sow’s vacation. 
needs of a mature pregnant 
onably good condition when 
bred are feeds for mainte- 
id for developing the unborn 
On the other hand, a gilt or a 
sow not well grown needs 
ed for growth as well as feed 
intenance and litter develop- 
The condition of a gilt or ma- 
at time of breeding also 
considered in planning the 
for the pregnancy period. 
good practice requires that 
in reasonably good condition 
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N OHIO HOG HOUSE 


hog house was found in use on the 
unty, Ohio, test farm. This size 
of sash with glass complete at 
time can be bought for a dol- 
ris window is a feature that ap- 
) many farmers at once and works 
, if adequately protected. In_ ac- 
e, however, the writer has ob- 
tt such windows are distressingly 
breakage, both by the hogs 
in when excited and by larger 
from without when they have ac- 
e same field. 
G, P. WILtiaMs. 


at this time they frequently finish off 
the spring litter in thin flesh. This 
must be regained during the: summer. 

Corn alone, as nearly every one 
knows, is a poor ration for a pregnant 
sow. Its exclusive use results in a 
tendency for the pigs to be small, 
weak, and underdeveloped; in a high- 
er percentage of dead pigs; in a fever- 
ish, irritable condition of the sow at 
farrowing time; in greater tendency 
for sows to develop the pig-eating 
habit; and inability to secrete a nor- 
mal supply of milk. All of this means 
a much lower percentage of pigs 
raised. 

On the other hand, it has been shown 
that forage crops alone are not ade- 
quate to nourish the pregnant sow. 
Succulence and some bulk are good in 
the ration but too much bulk is not so 
good. 

The amount of grain and. supple- 
mental feeds to give pregnant sows on 
pasture should be governed by their 
condition, age, and weight. Sows in 
medium to thin flesh at breeding time 
should be made to gain 75 to 85 lbs. 
during the pregnancy period. The 
amount of feed should be increased 
with the advance of the period. A 
good general rule to follow for mature 
sows is to feed concentrates at a daily 
rate of one per cent of the sow’s 
weight. A sow weighing 350 lbs. 
would receive 3.5 lbs. concentrates 
daily. Gilts must be fed more liberal- 
ly; one and one-half per cent of their 
weight being given as concentrates 
daily. 

The nutrients needed mostly by the 
sow are of the carbonaceous and ener- 
gy kind while those needed to develop 
the unborn litter of pigs must be of 
protein and mineral nature to build 
lean flesh, blood, connective tissue, 
bone, and such like. Corn is a good 
energy feed but poor in mineral and 
protein. The small grains are also 
good energy feeds but a little higher 
than corn in protein and mineral. Le- 
gume pastures supply bulk, succu- 
lence, calcium, phosphorus, and pro- 
tein. Skimmilk supplies calcium, 
phosphorus, a very good quality of 
protein, and a little carbohydrate. 
Tankage is an excellent source of pro- 
tein and mineral matter. 

A sow weighing 300 lbs. fed corn 
and skimmilk on legume pasture 
should receive daily 3 lbs. corn and 
about 12 lbs. skimmilk to make the de- 
sired gain. Ground barley may be 
substituted for the corn. Four weeks 
prior to breeding, the feed allowance 
should be increased. | 


Vitamin Deficiencies in Pig 
Feed 


The cereal grains are low in bone 
building minerals and more or less 
low in vitamin A, which promotes 
growth in young animals. The excep- 
tion is yellow corn which has, appar- 
ently, enough of this vitamin to pro- 
mote normal growth. 

Closely skimmed milk is deficient in 
vitamin A but it is rich in bone build- 
ing minerals and it supplies a high 
quality protein. — 


Skimmilk and yel- / 
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low corn will make normal growth 
and bone formation but with other ce- 
reals and white corn there will be un- 
thriftiness. 

To correct, the deficiencies it has 
been found that the addition of a 
small amount of alfalfa meal or good 
quality alfalfa hay will bring about 
normal growth and bone formation. 

The above applies only to dry lot 
feeding as is practiced during the 
winter. Pasture grass corrects the de- 
ficiencies found in the cereal grains 
and in skimmilk. 


Feeding the Open Sow 


Some farmers use gilts exclusively 
for spring litters of pigs after which 
time they are fattened for market. 
Other farmers use some gilts, some 
yearlings, and older sows. Where 
only one litter each year is raised 
some of these sows must’ be carried 
through the summer. The problem of 
carrying these open sows through the 
summer is up for consideration at 
this time. 

The nutritional needs of the sows 
and the element of economy in supply- 
ing these requirements are the chief 
factors involved. 

Mature sows will have lost 60—90 
lbs. during the suckling period just 
closed. This will have to be regained. 
Gilts will likewise have lost weight. 
This must be replaced in addition to 
which provision must be made for con- 
tinued growth. 

Mature open sows will just about 
maintain their weight during June 
and July on good bluegrass or legume 
pasture. In order to gain the lost 
weight, however, they will require 
some grain. If the pastures are good 
it will seldom be necessary to feed 
daily more than an amount equal to 
one per cent of their weight. Their 
need for protein is at a minimum. 
With good legume pasture, corn and a 
very little skimmilk are sufficient. 
Four or five weeks before breeding 
this fall the feed should be increased. 

With yearlings and the younger 
sows just farrowed for the first 
time, the feeding should be more liber- 
al and there is a little greater need 
for protein. Feeding grain daily at 
a rate of one and one-quarter per cent 
of the live weight and allowing 6—8 
lbs. of skimmilk in addition to which 
pasture is provided, is adequate for 
the younger growing sows. 


Little Freddy was preparing to go 
out calling with his mother. Sudden- 
ly he called to her in a rather startled 
voice: 

“Mamma, is this bay rum in the 
brown bottle?” 

“Gracious, no, dear! That’s muci- 
lage.” 

“Oh,” said Freddy, after a pause. 
“Maybe that’s why I can’t get my hat 
off.” —Buffalo News. 
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COLLIE 
PUPPIES 


We are expecting another litter «f 


white Collie puppies about June first. 
If you intend to buy a dog this sum- 
mer we suggest you act promptly as 
our supply is limited. All dogs eligi- 
ble for registration. We will furnisn 
necessary papers for registering if re- 
quired. Price F. O. B. Fort Atkinson: 
Females $10.00, males $15.00. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Annual Spring Sale of 
REGISTERED ¢£ REGISTERED 


GUERNSEYS 


(From Accredited Herds) 


PURCELLVILLE VIRGINIA 
FRIDAY, MAY 20 


6 Very High Class Young Males 
Including 
LANGWATER WALDORF—Born Aug. 2, 1926 
SireE—Langwater Horatius No. 63071. 
Dam—Imp. Slogan’s Lady Astor of Lang- 
water No. 149219. 138,018 Ibs. milk, 
636.30 Ibs. fat, Class A. Her son, Lang- 
water Northerner, has just been select- 
ed by Jno. Clark for use in Caumsett 
Herd. 
also 


GOODSTONE CONQUEROR—2 years old. 
(Shown at seven fairs in 1926 undefeated). 


32 Excellent Females 
Including 
4 Splendid Daughters of His Grace of Glen- 
cairne. (Sire of 7 Advanced Registered daugh- 
ters that average 552 lbs. fat in Class G.) 
A 2-year-old First Daughter of Virginia Class 
Leader in D. 
7 excellent A. R. cows fresh by Sale. 
A number of Good Young Females. 
also 


10 High Class Grade Cows and Heifers 


Catalogs ready May ist on request. 


F. H. JAMES - - Sales Manager 


Loudoun 
County 


Bonnie Brae Guernseys 


Herd Sire—lItchen King 498038 A. R. 
Sire of 8 A. R. Daughters that will 
average 640 lbs. fat. Sons of Itchen 
King for sale out of A. R. Dams of 
popular breeding. Priced reasonable. 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, _ Clinton, N. Y. 


JOHN H. PERSON COMPLETE DISPERSAL SALE! 
REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE 


HENNEPIN COUNTY FAIR GROUNDS 


HOPKINS, MINN., MAY 14th, 1927 


A splendid opportunity to secure a select foundation 
or a new herd sire. Everything tuberculin tested. 
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20 years may be a long 
14.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
live stock advertisers have 


been advertising regularly for 
from 2 to 20 years 
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May 12—Guernseys. 
Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 
May 13—Guernseys. 


May 14—Jerseys. 


May 20—Guernseys. 
May 24—Jerseys. 


May 25—Guernseys—Fond du Lac County Guernsey Sale at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Sale Manager. 
May 26—Guernseys. 


May 31—Guernseys. 
B. Wood, Sale Mer. 
June 2—Holsteins. 


Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., 


June 15—Guernseys. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


National Guernsey Sale at Trenton, N. J. 


Coventry—Dunwalke—Florham—Rockingham, Trenton, N. J. Herriek— 

Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sales Mers. 

Vernon County Jersey Breeders’ Consignment Sale of 75 head, both grade 
and pure-breds, Fair Grounds, Viroqua, Wis. 

May 14—Jerseys. John H. Person, Hopkins, Minn. Joe Morris, Sale Mer., Westerville, Ohio. 

Purcellville, Loudoun County, Va. 

First Annual Sale of Belswood Jerseys, Waukesha, Wis. A. F. Block, Mer. 


Chippewa Valley Guernsey Sale, Eau Claire, Wis. 
May 27-28—Holstein Dispersal. Grahamholm Farms, Rochester, Minn. 
Fifty Guernseys at Mankato, Minn. Property of S. B. Wilson. 


National Holstein Sale at Springfield, Mass. 
June 2—Guernseys. Highlands Dispersion, W. 


Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mers. 


June 16—Guernseys. 


June 23—Holsteins. 
Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
town, Wisconsin. 


-Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 
Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 

W. H. Krause Dispersion at Thorp, Wis. 

United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


H. Gratwick, Owner, 

Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 

June 3—Jerseys. National Jersey Sale, Trenton, N. J. Joe Morris, Sale Mer., Westerville, O. 

June 9—Ayrshires. N. E. Ayrshire Breeders’ Sale at Springfield, Mass., W. E. Buigham, Mer. 

Breidablik Guernseys at Auction. 
Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 

June 15-16—The National Ormsby Sale at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, Minneapolis, 


Herrick—Merryman Sales 


E. W. Schelling, Sale Mer. 

F. H. James, Sale Mgr. 

Chas. L. Hill, 
R. H. Loether, Mer. 
Dr. M. 


at Trenton, N. J. 
Breidablik Farm, Wilmington, Del. 


Herrick— 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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Profit aHen 
from 400 Farrow White Legharns 
made by Mrs. Beer in one year. 
the golden eggs are /ayed in the 
Winter when eggs are high. 


QUALITY MATINGS PUREBRED FARROW CHIX — Prices MAY 8 to MAY 31 Delivery 
5 


farrow 200 egg strain 
white Leghorns are 


S. C. White Leghorns. 
S. C. Brown Leghorns. 


Bar. Rocks, S. C. Reds 


Anconas baie cd anate 


White Rocks. ..-.....+- 


| $5.25 $9.50 $18.50 $45.00 ps 
5.75 10.50 20.50 50.00 g 

RisC.s Redstiy-e hi. weap) 6.25 11.50 22.50 

Buff Orpingtons...... 


55.00 (4 
White Wyendavics--| 6,75 12.50 24.50 60.00 pi 


Special Matings 3c a chick higher and Farrow Famous Star Matings Wh. 
Legs. 6e chick higher than Quality Matings. Prices for June 1 to July 10 AMERI AN CERT-O-CULD C7 
eve co] 


del. $1.00-100 less than May prices. Prepaid, 100% alive del, Catalog free. 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES Dept. 18 


Bycrich 2 BUAE oa 


Peoria, Illinois | 


QUALITY BABY CHIX — Every Chick a Pure Bred yj 


f Wapl) 

MERICAN CERT0-CUL from free farm range QUALITY BREEDERS. Inspected under = if 
\' A the rules of the American Baby Chick Association, There is no a iy 
Wile sorsieeira cae State Inspection Fee added to the cost of SILVER SPRING 52 
CHIX, so we are able to save you from 2c to 4c per chick. 12 years’ experience, best equip- » 
ment. Bank reference. Order direct from this ad, or write for Catalog. Folowing prices = 
effective at once. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, Prepaid to your door 50 100 uu 500 
S C. WHITE LEGHORNS, Heavy Assorted........c.ssssecsceene Schanoed $5.50 $10.00 $30.00 $56.00 
WHITE AND BARRED ROCKG............2.ce-e-ccccevccvccvcccevecrces 6.00 11.00 31.50 50.00 
S.C. VAND RCo REDS ee. soc eine siinie)t wise no wiele pjeivle.e 0 Siuisjeeinjeleieis.e'e 6.00 11 00 31.50 50.00 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, WH. WYANDOTTES........cccce0- seeeeseceeeree 6.30 12.00 34.50 55.00 


A trial order will make you another BOOSTER for SILVER SPRING CHIX. 
SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, 


Box 115 ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 


NOW you can get our Super-Quality chicks at the price of ordinary chicks. 
pleasing thousands with our egg producing stock; true to type and color. We 
GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU too. 10 per cent deposit books your order. For quick ship- 
ments, remit in full. 20,000 weekly. Orders filled promptly. 100 per cent live delivery. 


50 00 500 1000 
Wi Leg. < Ame... Mb Rete iewtan cia 0% sie v1 019{0'0 cere wisinjeie els sles iele $6.25 $11.50 $55.00 $105.00 
®.) Rox, W, Rox, SJ C. & R. C. Reds... .i0. co. asec ese 6.75 13.00: 62.50 120.00 
B. Orps., W. Orps., r Fok te bah PRIN arin Cotoguon 7.25 14.00 67 50 130. 
H. Mix, $10.00. Assorted H. & L. Mix, $8.00 per 100. GENOA QUALITY HATCHERIES, G 


HANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM 
BLOOD TESTED STOCK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BETTER CHICKSat REASONABLE PRICES 


FREE __._ CONVINCING PROOF of OUR BETTER BABY CHICKS accurately described in cold 
facts. Flocks headed by Males Direct from Holterman’s Aristocrat, Mapleside Barred 
Rocks, John §8. Martin’s Regal Dorcas, Wyckoff and large Barron Legnorns, Real Quality White, Buff 
Rocks, Reds, carrying the blood of Chicago Coliseum Winners. All Flocks Blood Tested. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalog and reasonable prices. $2.00 reduction on May chicks, Order now. 
CHANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARMS, Box C, MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
FOR WHITE = 


FLOCKS TESTED bares 


ALL FLOCKS TESTED FOR BACILLARY WHITE DIARRHEA 


Carefully culled for heavy Seg progacuse on free range, and properly housed, fed end cared for to insure the 
eatest vigor in our IDEAL CHICKS, S.C. White and R. C. Brown Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks, S. C. 
eds, White zeriotes Buff Orpingtone, Anconas. Our many years experience and labor is YOUR INSUR- 
ANCE OF SUCCESS with your Poultry crop this season and atour VERY MODERATE PRICES you take no 
chances when youorder our Hardy, Healthy, Vigorous, Pure Bred IDEAL CHICKS, Get our 1927 Literature 
containing full information and detailed prices now before placing any orders for Chicks. 


LAFAYETTE HATCHERY, INC., Dept. 34 (Formerly LaFayette, Ill.) GALVA, ILLINOIS 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry 
Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 100% 
live delivery, postpaid. Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed 
prices. 


’ HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 


R.12,Box10A HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


UNRERMAN CHICKS 


Chicks that are hatched from free Farm range breeders fed on milk from the dairy 
on the same farm. Our flocks and hatchery inspected and passed by representative 
of Mich. State College. Refer you to State Com, Savings Bank, Order from this ad. 


MED 


PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY 9th 25 50 100 400 1000 
S C. Wh. & Br. Leghorns......ssseeeceeeeeees $3.00 $5.25 $10.00 $38.00 $ 90.00 
Bd. ROcks ..cccccccceceeacersseserescees eeeeeeee 4.25 6.75 13.00 50.00 120.00 
S. C. Reds .....-ceeeeeee piacceceveveces eeecoees 4.00 6.25 12.00 46.00 110.00 


Light Mixed $7.00. Our chicks are Michigan Accredited. 
Free catalog. 100% live delivery prepaid. 


R. R. No. 3, Box 35, ZEELAND, MICH. 


Heavy Mixed $11.00 per 100. 
10% down books your order. 


HUNDERMAN BROS., 


WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING 
CHICKS from our High Class, Heavy Laying Flocks to 
thousands of pleased customers all over the country and 
Flocks AMERICAN 


CC HIK 8 27 YERRS } 


f) rendering Full Satisfaction. WE CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU in 1927. 

ed CERT-O-CULD. Prices Effective May 9th. We can Ship C. O. D. 50 100 500 1000 
S C. White, Brown, Buff & Black Leghorns, Anconas........ aeeeees++$6.00 $10.00 $47.00 $93.00 
Barred & White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, Bik. Minorcas............ 6.75 13.00 63.00 120.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, White & Buff Minorcas............ 7.00 13.50 65.00 125.00 
Barron Wh. Leghorns, Impt. Mating, Parks Ped. Rocks (PC-33)...... 8.50 16.00 77.00 150.00 
Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns................. scceveceeeeeses 6.50 11,00 52.50 11000 
Mixed. Chicks fer. Brotleren <saicusy. ciated? daa degn awe. sonecwneg ssteeees 4.80 8.50 40.00 78.00 


White Pekin Ducklings, 25c each. We can ship your Chicks C.O0.D. You can pay the Postman when you re- 
ceive them. Get our Free Catalog, or order direct from this ad and save time, Ref.—Commercial Bank. 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box 27, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


should remove the mash from them 
and feed them very lightly on a 
scratch mixture and in addition force 
them to drink just as much milk as 
possible. If this can be best done by 
the total exclusion of any water for 
drinking, it is advisable to do so. 

The California Station has found 


that the addition of about 40% of 
skimmilk powder, added to their 


mash, has given them the most satis- 
factory results. Irrespective of the 
source, milk seems to be the one 
material that a person can adopt for 
this purpose. 

Insofar as is now known there is 
not any sort of treatment either 
medicinal or otherwise that a person 
can adopt that is going to be of any 
advantage. 

An outbreak of this sort or an out- 
break of worms in chicks is not or- 
dinarily as easily controlled after it 


has put in its appearance as it 
is to prevent it by proper sani- 
tary precautions. This means par- 


ticularly raising chicks on new soil 
every year, absolutely away from the 
range that the old stock has been us- 
ing. If a person would just adopt 
these practices they will eliminate 
considerable amount of loss in the 
young stock and will be able to show 
more satisfactory results—J. B. 
HAYES. 


Roosting on Hoppers 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Pullets like 
to roost along the sides or ridge pole 
of the dry mash hopper. 

The drawing shows how one poul- 
tryman prevented this. He built a 
turning pole along the center of the 
hopper as shown in the drawing. A 


pele turns 


TROUGH 


MASH 


quarter-inch hole was bored in each / 


end of the trough. A spike was put 
through the hole and driven into the 
end of a 2”x2” pole. The edges of the 
pole were left sharp. Since the spike 
was a loose fit the pole turned at the 
slightest touch and none of the birds 
could roost on it. Its presence dis- 
couraged them getting into the hop- 
per and scratching out the mash and 
also roosting along the sides. 
Iowa. A. M. WETTACH. 


Cooked Potatoes for Chicks 


Please tell me if cooked potatoes 
could be successfully fed to baby 
chicks. I thought I would mix some 
with the starting mash. We have a 
lot of good, solid, small potatoes that 
I would like to use up if it is a suc- 
cess. 

Bloomer, Wis. (Mrs.) A. M. K. 

Cooked potatoes can undoubtedly 
be fed to baby chicks, but I don’t be- 
lieve there would be any particular 
value attached to them. It would 
be simply trying to think of some 
means of disposing of potatoes other 
than throwing them away. If you 
can feed them to hogs, cattle, or any- 
thing else, or can think of any other 
way of disposing of them, with less 
labor, I absolutely would not advise 
trying to combine them with the 
chicks or the laying hens as a feed 
for them. 

When potatoes are well cooked 
and to those potatoes when in a 
crumbly condition is added some dry 
mash, and this is all worked up into 
a good, crumbly sort of a mash mix- 
ture and given to the chicks, some re- 
sults will undoubtedly come from it, 


May 10, 1 


but the results are due to the :/q 
tion of the dry mash and not to\n 
particular value which may ben; 
tached to the potatoes. This - 
ing of potatoes is one of the old - 
that still persist and hang on \y 
some people still persist in iy 
them as a feed. Any work that * 
been done that I know of seen|+ 
disprove this practice, rather |g; 
making any attempt toward re|m 
mending it. , 

' These, of course, could not be 
for extremely young chicks, bec 
a moist mash for them is usuallyjo 
required at least for the first oy 
weeks.—J. B. HAYES. 


Sambo was asked what kine ¢ 
chickens he preferred. 

“Well, sah,” he replied after ale 
moments’ consideration, “all 1}4¢ 
has dere merits. De white ones ° 
easiest to find in de dark; buid 
black ones is de easiest to hide ¢ig 
you gets ’em.’—The  Progreiy 
Grocer. i 


) 
t 


A hen does not quit seratcin 
just because the worms are se et 
She scratches just that much a 
to get a living.—Northwestern >, 
fectioner. 

It’s not the spurt at the start» 
the steady advance that wins sucis 
—VIVIAN. 


Save Your Chicks Fr 


**6-8-12 Chicks were 
Dying Every Day”? — 


Started BKK. —No more losses 


writes Mrs. Fred Brandenburg, Ran} 
dolph, Wis. ‘‘When I sent for EK, ™! 

first incubator full of chicks started wit 
white diarrhea and I lost 6 and 12 ada 


fedit in their drinking water and also was 1 
the brooders out with B-K. The sick chicks begs 3 
brighten up and I never lost a single 

white diarrhea afterward. I cansafely say that! £ 
saved my last three incubators of c’ Hi, 


Start feeding B-K in drinking water fri 
the very first drink. This not only = 
germs that getinto the water but hel 

which may get into the mouth. Also 

spray floors of incubators, b ers, 


coops, this kills the germs deposited in 
the excreta of diseased birds. B-K is 
also effective for 
prevention and 
treatment of 
‘Cholera,Dysentery 
and other poultry dis. 
eases. It is a safe, 
non-poisonous germ 
ite ete 
as wa! lo 
d 
nm use, e 
CE ae ety Se i eek aetna 


Write for FREE Bulletin j 
on prevention and treatment of Fou diseases. | 
It may save you hundreds of season 

. GENERAL_LABORATORIES 
Dept.101E Madison, Wis- 


ization of 7,000 farmers. 

For calves: Skim Milk Powder — 
is an excellent food; one pound — 
in a gallon of water is more - 
nourishing than 1 gal. of skim 


1b. sack or write for in: 


TWIN CITY 
MILK PRODUCERS ASS'N 
2395 Universitiy Ave.. 
ST. PAUL 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MAL i 
now half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapneset el 
foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 

egg contests. Catalog and special price 
I ship C. O, D. and guarantee satisfactio 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand 


mber of instances where peo- 
used the refined but the price 
is always excessive and it is 
able whether the _ results 
ou get from it justify this ex- 
ot because the oil does not 
tifactorily but it is merely a 
ison with the price at which 
x form of it can be obtained. 
sing the emulsified, if it were 
a question of having this on 


LAYING 
MASH 


AKES your hens 
lay more eggs— 
you make more 
 tdmeieha s a 


Write Today 
for free book 


ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING co. 
Brooks : 

Chicago, Ill. 


water makes 4 gals. 
slop. For poultry feed, use one Ib 
‘water, Satisfaction guaranteed 
Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. L5H) 


Ha 
: GUARANTEED CHICKS 


IFIED HOGAN TESTED 
{Y LAYING FLOCKS 


rom 
‘Gatton pi 


‘ie ote 97 


Eta 
skenazs®? 
pclae 
3 
g 


Sena omes 
ARAARRS 

a 
pagsanaaet 
Bengaszaeee 


ga 


t Box 718 
mbersis B. C.Aa 


years of hatching, rigid culling 
ecting has given us chicks that 
our claims for QUALITY. Our 
are headed by Males from Ma- 

ison, Bonnie Brae, J. T. 
ion, Mapleside Farms, Pape, etc. 
culled the past two seasons by 
Inspector. Write for Free Cata- 
og and low prices. 10% deposit books 
our order. 


GENOA | QUALITY HATCHERIES, 
Dept. D, © Genoa, pole 


rder. ‘e sbi ee prerentee pre! ald 
ilive delivery ©: sturdy, purebred Chicks 

c| Br. & Buff pe ghorne Boe: Eng. 
Cr y Team quer Bd. & Wh. Reouk ae 


ns, 
Be: as mo Bes all rderator 4 Paes ie 


from inspected 
flocks. White, 
Leghorns $9.00; Barred Rocks, S. C. 
$11.00; per hundred, 20% down, balance 
delivery, 100% Alive Delivery Guaranteed. 
L large orders. . 

GER HATCHERIES, Roeky Ridge, Ohio. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


"OOCO CHIX~ 


QUALITY BEGETS QUALIT 


Our flocks are rigidly inspected and accredited by state department. 
mit same to their off-spring. Can furnish stock of trap-nest flocks with records of 200 to 260 eggs in 365 days, 
Years of experience—large capacity—extra good shipping facilities. Buy OOCO Vitality chix from COLD WEATH- 
ER HEAVY EGG PRODUCERS. Order now and get your chix when you want them. Send for catalog and May prices. 


THE OOCO CHICKERIES 


cee & Bea 4 
Sar WINTER 
EGG PRODUCTION us 


vigorous egg-DON’T EXPERIMENT producers. 
Proven producers with the ability to trans- 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


hand and you wish to dispose of it, 
you could use it and it undoubtedly 
will work satisfactorily. However, 
when you come to compare this in 
price with some of the others, I be- 
lieve you will find considerable vari- 
ance and quite a large gap. 

It has been used here in test work 
at the rate of 2 per cent of the mash, 
when the mash alone was fed to 
chicks. This, apparently, has been 
satisfactory.—J. B. HAYES. 


Coccidiosis 


There seems to be some disease 
among our chicks. They are about five 
weeks old, There is blood in the drop- 
pings. I first noticed one chick that 
had it and in a day or so it was dead. 
Soon I noticed another and that went 
the same way. I am feeding chick 
mash and prepared scratch feed con- 
sisting of cracked corn, barley, wheat, 
buckwheat, sunflower seed, etc. They 
are fed a large quantity of sour milk 
and some green grass. These chicks 
are not having the brooder now. 
These chicks seem to be _ healthy 
enough. There are no other symptoms 


to write. 

Holmen, Wis. Cc. M. A. 

From the symptoms indicated it is 
undoubtedly an outbreak of coccidiosis 
that you have noticed in your flock of 
birds. 

The symptoms indicated are rather 
meager on which to base a diagnosis 
in that you have not posted out any 
of the birds. If in posting out some 
of the dead ones you find that the 
caeca or those two pouches or more 
commonly called “blind guts” that we 
find branching off the intestinal tract 
are found to be filled up with a bloody 
material, either resembling a large 
clot of blood or a hard, cheesy materi- 
al, a person can be pretty positive 
that this is the trouble. It is always 
safer, of course, to send in one of the 
sick birds to the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege for an examination. This makes 
the findings more definite and removes 
a considerable amount of the uncer- 
tainty. 

This coccidiosis is a disease becom- 
ing more prevalent in farm poultry 
flocks and is one reason why the ab- 
solute necessity of a portable colony 
house on clean range has _ been 
stressed so much. This is the one 
method by which it can be kept under 
control. 

The infection is carried in the old 
birds. They may not die from the ef- 
fects of it, but they undoubtedly still 
spread it. They, in this way, keep 


_the ground infected and when young 


chicks are given range over the same 
ground that old birds have had ac- 
cess to, one will find that they will in 
turn pick up the disease and the trou- 
ble results in that way. 

In those cases where the outbreak is 
noted, it is necessary to pick out all 
of the apparently healthy birds and 
move them in a clean house to clean 
range. This means removing all the 
litter that was in the colony house, 
burning it up, cleaning it out thor- 
oughly, and then moving these. chicks 
out on range on which no birds have 
been running. 

Twice weekly the litter should be 
removed from the house and burned 
up and if possible it is advisable to 
move the colony house every four 
or five days for a few weeks. 


In the feed for the chicks one 


| 


Our Flocks of Pure Bred, High Quality, Heavy Laying Fowls are annual- 
ly tested for BOTH vee DIARRHEA AND TUBERCULOSIS under University 
of Illinois supervision. 35,000 HENS UNDER TEST. LARGEST PLANT IN THE 
WORLD PRODUCING CHICKS FROM BLOOD TESTED FLOCKS ONLY. 

Our Stock is selected especially for vigor and High Laying Qualities and Ancestry in both 
male and female. We will have ONE MILLION OF THESE CHICKS for our customers during 
1927. We also give a SEVEN DAY GUARANTEE on our Chicks by replacing the loss at half 


price. We will allow BIG DISCOUNTS on Brooders. 

25 0 100 1000 
Ss. H. & BR. LEGHORNS, Soar HEAVY oicrictscaeticicctere ot .0 om 
B BEDS Gag oats a ts baie wis averse Maleidis i -00 7.50 30. 
B FN Sa ats ig aha ee, Y i z i ; 
L BURA AB wat acre Os crcterw sale clcarciate. cred 2 suet tcaws ‘ if 18.00 87.50 170.00 
BF. & WH. ORPINGTONS, WH. & SIL. WYANDOTTE 5.00 8.50 16.00 77.50 150.00 
ASSORTED LIGHT AND HEAVY ..... ccc cece cece ence eee aeceeaes 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 


White Minorcas 100, $20. GET OUR BIG, FREE, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK for 1927, before or- 
dering Chicks elsewhere. MLlustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their natural colors and contains a great 
amount of information of value to you. PLAY SAFE FOR 1927 by buying our GUARANTEED CHICKS 
from fully TESTED FLOCKS. Ref.—First National Bank of Oneida. 


LING’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwall, Prop., Box 524, Oneida, Ill. 


s“CARTER'S*; 


“CHAMPION” CHICKS from Healthy, Carefully selected, 

heavy Producers, Tancred, Martin, Sheppard, Holterman, 

Queen Bess, etc. Blood Lines. CONTEST WINNERS. 

Cream of Best Bred-To-Lay Flocks in the country. Ex- 

tremely high records in Official Egg Laying Contests. Our 

Big, Free, Color Plate Poultry Book shows our “CHAM- 

PION’ FOWLS in natural colors and tells all about them. 

IT’S FREE. Order IT TO-DAY PRICES Sea ica MAY ist. 

10 


Ss ee 
Copyrighted 1927 


Postpaid, 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 50 1000 
SC. White! & © Brown . Leghorns... 0 soe eek seen cccincveyse Fi 0.5 $20.50 $50.00 $100.00 
Anconas or Buff Leghorns......... Sve 0 Ps 22.50 $5.00 110.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. or R. C. Reds... 24.50 60.00 115.00 
White or Buff Rocks, Biack Minorcas. 26.50 65.00 125.00 
White Wyandottes or Buff Orpingtons 28.50 70.00 135.00 
Columbian & Silver L. bata abiglg 28.50 70.00 135.00 
White Minorcas, White Orpingtons.. ete ae 30.50 75.00 145.00 
Assorted Left Overs........ Rat neha gas iiccnny eashiniinedl . J ; ik a oF ae z Vie 85.00 
ces on other varieties on request. embers D am 2 Carr A 
AMERICAN CERT 0 CUL{) Reference-—Durnetts Bank. 
a et et a TT CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 29 ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 


BABY CrrCcK Ss C.O0.D. 


Pay for your chicks when you get them. We guarantee 100% live arrival. 
All chicks are pure bred from selected parent stock. They are bound to 
make good 


ORDER FROM THIS AD AT THESE PRICES 


25 50 1g 500 1000 

Ss. C. Wh. & Br. Leghorns, Anconas......... cc. cee ceecaeees $2.75 $4.75 $ 9.00 $42.50 ates 50 
Bd. UR GOKE IR he ROUB bo sitciware tala cule Gece stac cle wieteetereidients eivee 3.25 5.75 11.00 52.50 02.50 
Wh. & Buff Rocks; Wh. & Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas.. 3.50 6.25 {2.00 57.50 nts 58 
White, Silver, Columbian Wyandottes x 6.50 12.50 60.00 117.50 
Light Brahmas, White Minoreas......... 7.00 14,00 65.00 127.50 
. Blue Andulusians, Sil. Spangled Hamburg 7.50 14.50 70.00 137.50 


Assorted, $7.50 per 100. All heavies $9.50. These prices are on chicks to be delivered after May Ist. 
Place your order now and be sure of getting your chicks when you want them. Write or wire your order 
and it will receive our prompt attention. You take na chances as you need not pay until you get the 


chicks. We gladly ship C. O. D. and guarantee safe arrival. 
WASHINGTON, ILL. 


WASHINGTON HATCHERY Box 1 


Foundation Stock Mating Chicks. 40 Popular and Rare Breeds. Jersey Black 
Giants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakenfelders, Buttercups, Houdans, Campines, Sussex, 
PSE RSE : grees Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for Hatching and Freeding Stock Mem. Interna- 


tional B. C. A. and American B. C. P. A. Chicks in Quality Matings as follows: Postage Paid, 100% Live Ar- 
rival Guar. NOTE THESE REDUCED PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY [5th. 50 100 500 

Wh., Buff, Br. and Bi. and R. C. Br. Leghorns............ esac ene a etatan Gokeierayiicis $ 6.00 $10.00 $ 48.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. and R. C. R. I. Reds, Anconas, Bl. Minorcas............ee00 7.00 12.00 60.00 
Wh. and Buff Rocks, Wh. Leghorns, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons........... 7.00 13.00 65.00 
S. C. and R. C. R. I. Whites, S. L. Wyandottes, Black Langshans..........-.+++. 7.50 14.00 67.00 
Go. and Col. Wyandottes, Wh. Orpingtons, White Minorcas..........eecccceereree 4 16.00 80.00 
Part. Rocks, R. C. Anconas, Blue Andalusians, Light Brahmas............... ' 17.00 85.00 
Part. and Buff Wyandottes, BI. Orpingtons, Bi. Minorcas, S. S. Hamburgs... 4 18.00 88.00 
Silver Campines, Jersey Bik. Giants, Dark Cornish, W. C. B. Polish............... 21.00 100.00 


Light Mixed Assorted, $8 per 100. Heavy Assorted, $11 per 100. ALL OTHER BREEDS REASONABLY PRICED. Big, Fine color- 
plate p poultry book, FR! EE, stamps appreciated. Don’t fail to get this Great Book and invest vour money this season in Famous Nabob 18K. 
. The most ‘profitable investment you can make in the Poultry field right now. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box G-5, Shelbyville, Mil. 


. 


CHICKS — Backed By Gold 


Our chicks guaranteed by a $500.00 gold bond on deposit at 
Denhart Bank of Wash. You take no chances in buying Bond- 
ed, pure-bred, vigorous chicks—they are bound to make good. 
iis EFFECTIVE MAY Ist. 25 50 100 500 1000 
S. C. Wh. & Br. Leg., Anconas. Beets 5.00 9.50 45.00 87.50 
| Barred Rocks, R. I. d -25 6.00 11.50 55.00 107.50 
Wh. & Buff Rocks, 

Orpingtons, Bik. 3.50 6.50 12.50 60.00 117.50 
Wh., Silver, Columbian Wyandottes 3.75 6.75 13.00 62.50 122.50 
Lt. Brahmas, White Minorcas 4.00 7.25 14.00 67.50 132.50 
BI. Andulusians, Sil. Sp’led H’burgs 4.25 7.75 15.00 72.50 142.50 

Assorted $8.00 per 100—all heavies: $10.00. Special matings at slightly higher prices. 100% live arrival 
postpaid guaranteed. Send for new free catalog that tells all. Order right from this ad. 


BONDED HATCHERIES Box 1 Washington, Illinois 


“BOUND TO MAKE GOOD ” , 


Here’s a real value—ILLINOIS ACCKEDIIED CHICKS—Every breeder approved by 
OFFICIAL STATE INSPECTORS. Our heavy laying strains will make big profits for you. 
THESE PRICES ARE Srnec MAY Ist. 


Postpaid prices on 500 1000 
S.C. White & Brown pomnarnse 4 $45.00 $ 35.00 
Barred Rocks, decitosetcbemens 55.06 105.00 
Buff’ & Wh. Rocks, R. |. Reds. 60.00 115.00 
Buff Orpingtons, S. CG. Blk. Minorcas 60.00 * 115.00 
nite Ww. laaioties Re ie tes ALN a wintabe scutes 65.00 125.00 
Me ieee AD 70.00 135.00 
Vibiasd deta iota aematenals sic einain ave a alate pavers 16. 46.5 75.00 145.00 
All heavies $10.00. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 

Write for free catalog and price list. 
GIBSON CITY, ILL. 


CORN BELT RAG ae Box 35 


Be sure the parent stock of the chix you buy are Pure-bred, SS 


“Wisconsin Accredited Hatcheries 


Association Co-operative 


AFFILIATED WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BABY CHICK ASSOCIATION. \@ 
Members advertising below have had their flocks inspected and accredited by 
Demand Wisconsin Accredited Ass'n Chicks. 
COLUMBUS, wIS. 


the Wisconsin Dept. of Markets. 
Your state protects you. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 


Fhe Old Reliable 


HATCHERY: 


BABY CHICKS 
7 Cents Each 


In Thousand Lots for Delivery on and After May 23d 


25 50 100 500 1000 
ASSORTED - CHICKS 2... ce cc cccccccccscvecsnccccevcs $2.50 $4.75 $ 9.00 $40.00 $ 70.00 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS ..........ceeceeeeeeeeceene 3.00 5.75 11.00 50.00 90.00 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNGS .........ceeceeeeeeeeeeees 3.00 5.75 11.00 50.00 90.00 
SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORNG .,......-...ceceeeeeeeeeeeee 3.00 5.75 11.00 50.00 90.00 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS ..... obs asics oe eves weweua eb eesicie 3.75 7.25 14.00 65. 120.00 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS ..........eeeeeeeeeees 3.75 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS .....-.ccceceeeeeeeereces 3.75 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS .......ccccceceecerereeeres 3.75 25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS ........ 3.75 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
WHITE WYANDOTTES ............... 3.75 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 4.00 7.75 15.00 70.00 130.00 


Shipped by Parcel Post prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
FREE q Catalog and bulletin ‘‘Are You Keeping Hens or are Your Hens 
* Keeping You?’ will be mailed free to all who ask for it. 


MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY 207 MainSt., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


S. C. White, Buff, S. C. and R. C. Brown Leghorns and Anconas 


Black Minorcas, R. & S. C. Reds, White, Buff, Columbian, and Barred Rocks .. 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 

Odds and Ends, heavy 

Odds and Ends, light 


Add 50 cents when less than 100. 


KROUPA’S HATCHERY, 1635 Douglas Ave., RACINE, WISCONSIN 


or OME 924 
ON WISCONSIN ACCREDITED CHICKS, from real egg production flocks, State inspected for the past 
five seasons for type, vitality and egg production.” This Accreditation putting the Quality into the 
chicks we produce. 

50 100 500 
S. C. WHITE & BROWN LEGHORNS, ANCO $6.75 $12.00 $55.00 
S. C. & R. C. R. |. REDS, WHITE & BARRED 8.00 15.00 70.00 
WHITE WYANDOTTES...........---cce ee cec cress vcceevace 8.75 16.00 75.00 
BUFF ORPINGTONS  ......--20- sc cece cece cece eee renee cenncenes 9.00 17.00 80.00 
Get pend Pak cise sles c.crs as aie ecatesh clare ales cio,» pioisinlejelelelamainin)«\eha{¥ iin: ©» o\alnim. 9) Ue sides 5.50 10.00 45.00 
Order from this ad or drop a card for our beautiful 48 page illustrated catalog. Buy BLACKHAWK 
CHICKS and lay the foundation for a heavy producing flock. 
BLACKHAWK HATCHERY, Box X, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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CERTIFIED WHITE LEGHORNS 
BABY CHICKS, 10 WEEKS OLD PULLETS, HATCHING EGGS. From Wisconsin’s first 
officially certified hatchery, an advanced grade just established. Every egg produced on our 
own farm and backed by seven generations of 200 to 297 egg males. Write for mating list. 
SUNNY SLOPE FARM C. HOWARD KING R. 5, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


White Leghorns - Anconas - Barred Rocks — $9.00 per 100 


In these three varieties ours rank among the best in the state. Our strong Jamesway hatched 
chicks are proving satisfactory to all our customers. We are now booking orders for May 15 
to Julv 1 at 9 cents. Write when wanted and what variety in first letter. Catalogs free. 


ALBRECHT’S HATCHERY, R. 6, Bx. B, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Chicks That Make Good Big Price Reduction 
) on May Chicks 
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tA ed) DURFEE -HATCHED WES: WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM 
; peste WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Our flocks are bred for egg production. We % 3 


have male birds from hens with records up 
to 284 eggs in our flocks. Our catalog gives 
valuable information on care of chicks, con- 
struction of mash feeders, letters from old 
customers, views of our plant, etc. 
Write for Free Copy Today 
All Popular Varieties 
DURFEE’S POULTRY FARMS, R. 2, Box 165. MADISON, WIS. 
First Accredited Farm in U. S. 
In Business 16 Years 


2S YEE LET EE 


MINKLER’S Hatcheus 


MINKLER’S CHICKS are from good, purebred, vigorous Flocks, bred for 


heavy egg production, carefully selected and cared 
for in a manner to insure greatest vitality in the chicks, Full Live Delivery Guar.—Prepaid. 
REDUCED PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY Ist. 50 ! 00 100: 

White and Brown Leghorns 80.00 
Anconas 
Barred Rocks ......+++++- 
White & Buff Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons..........+++ 


ccc ee cee ee rere re se ccee sees ee sees eres esesenseessreresesre 


Patronize Hoard’s Dairyman Ad- 


vertisers. They are reliable. 
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> -\ WALDBESER<:; 
CHICKS~FOR PROFITS 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have only Floeks that are TRUE toname, Culled and 
Tested for diseases, which will hatch Chicks that will live, and produce large 
quantities of Cine Try our Leghorns for egg production, you will be back again 
next season. 100 Per Cent Live Delivery. 


Siati heen 


Butt . 3. ; 
White Minorcas : ; 000, $80. Order from these low prices. Chiske 
le Minorcas, $0, $6; 100) $11: 500, SES. Aoetd, QO TERY, Citic Waldserer, IF-, Prop., BOX 23, MORTON, ILLINOIS 


shipped on date ordered, . Morton State 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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Preventing Molt in Pullets 


I have 600 February hatched pul- 
lets that I consider using for breed- 
ers in 1928. What steps do you ad- 
vise to carry these birds through this 
fall and winter without a molt? 

What maximum production is safe; 
that is, how heavy may these *birds 
lay and still be able to produce good 
hatches of livable chicks? You say 
that hatchability consists more in fill- 
ing feed requirements than in age 
of stock and it is on this point in 
particular that I desire more infor- 
mation. These birds are Leghorns 
raised on the Wisconsin mash ration 
and at eight weeks are well grown 
with excellent bone. While I want as 
many eggs as possible the value of 
these birds as future breeders is of 
first importance. I am after all the 
information I can get on this and 
hope this from a section remote from 
yours will not be considered amiss. 

Vancouver, Wash. J. D. C. 


Unless your conditions are entirely 
different from ours, and all of the ad- 
vertising that we hear about the 
states of Washington and Oregon is 
nearer to truth than fiction, there 
isn’t anything outside of an act of 
Providence that is going to allow you 
to carry’ February hatched pullets 
through the winter without a molt 
developing in these birds. Even on 
some work which Bittenbender did at 
Iowa, with a bunch of out of season 
hatched pullets that he carried 
through to something over 300 days, 
before production started, he was un- 
able to prevent a molt in them. I 
believe a person stands the best 
chance of postponing molt on the 
biggest bulk of them by the use of 
artificial lighting during the winter, 
which in turn is going to make it 
possible for a person through heavier 
feeding to keep the birds up to better 
physical condition. This loss of 
weight is undoubtedly one of the pre- 
disposing causes for birds molting. 
In other words, the Iowa people have 
found that a pullet molts because she 
stops laying and doesn’t stop laying 
because she molts. This merely 
means that there must be some rea- 
son for cessation of production, 
which then causes a molt rather than 
vice versa. 


In the use of the 80—20 ration, 
we can, of course, postpone sexual 
maturity in the flock very satisfac- 
torily, because it is well enough for- 
tified with minerals to make it possi- 
ble for growth or frame growth in 
the birds to continue without bring- 
ing them in to.lay. In the old ra- 
tions it was always a question of 
dropping out the meat scrap which, 
of course, meant dropping out most 
of the minerals, and this lack of 
minerals simply resulted in a cessa- 
tion of growth, and that meant that 
you were getting a small pullet de- 
veloping. With the ration as now 
designed, it is possible to drop off a 
part of the animal protein feed, 
which means either a meat and a 
bone meal or a meat scrap, dried 
milk, or liquid milk at the end of 
twelve or fourteen weeks, but re- 
tain the mineral level in the ration 
as originally designed and this will 
tend to give a larger pullet a longer 


tion until we wish it to stop, 

I may be Bolshevik on be 
tion of hatching from pullets, t 
see absolutely no reason aside 
the fact that you are not as 
of the breeding value of pullet 
to the fact that they haven’t ; 


record on their hatchabili 
various things of that sort, 
from that I can’t see any r 
we can’t get a good reasonable 
of production from pullets along 
ing the winter and use those 
hatching at the same time next 

This year, just as an examp 
that, one of the men in Wisc 
put a bunch of about 175 to 18¢ 
lets upstairs in the barn. He « 
have housing space for them, 
south end of the barn was made 
into a pen. The ends, the sides 
the top were covered over with 
as it was part of the hay fond 


birds started their production ij 
gust and September, some of 
while still on range. They | 
moved in there early in Oc 
That bunch has been hitting 


the birds were given semi-so 
termilk and at least 2 per cent 
liver oil in the mash the 
through the entire winter 
any molt and without any i 
of leg weakness or paralysis 

produced a wonderful qual 
on the eggs, have not been be 
with egg eating in the flock, ar} 
first hatch taken from those | 
along late in March was a 69 
hatch. Whether that thing cow 
done each year or whether ¥ 
repeat on it, remains to be s 
I can’t see why, if a ration is 
and weight is maintained in t 
and the ration is such that i 
why we can’t get winter pro 
and hatchable eggs in the sprin| 
With the trend of market pr} 
the present time, especially el 
am, 


ence to egg production, I 
lutely recommending to our co 
cial farms that they get their 
hatched early, matured earl 
‘producing along in Septemb} 
early in October; that they 
them through just as strongly ¢! 
can, and if the birds want to ¢ 
a molt along in December or 
ary, they are still ahead of the ¢ 
I don’t mean that the comr) 
farms can afford to have all of 
but they can at least have ont? 
hatch to take a chance on and «[ 
upon later hatched pullets ai 
hens to carry through their fF) 
tion.—J. B. HAYEs. 


| 


poultry raisers use? I hav 
of emulsified on hand and t 
I ask. How do you feed it 
chicks and what amount? _ 
Onaway, Mich. R 
The question of price ha 
determining factor in th 4; 
liver oil for baby chicks, and ' 
son for it is that there is a 8 
of variation in the effecti' 
ses, 
iw 
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HELP WANTED | 
mpetent herdsman to te!’ | 3 of small 
Must = 2! ag worker, 
] Capal'© testing or 
Steady job. Good residence. xperience, 


references and wages. "LLE O. 
, Baroda, Michigan. 


*, Must 
» settled 
employ- 
ech BELT 


d first letter. THE 


§ 2, Box 650, Buena Vista, F)_ Udit: 9-2 
© © ldren, 

at as- 

se. “amily 
References required. Write 2:48. WIL- 
“HAYWARD, 224 Broadway, Youngstown, 
=; 9-2 


N? 
e trained Creamery man, married or single, 
all branches, to take charge of a plant 
300 gallons of raw milk per day. RED 
RMS DAIRY, 3476 Gibson Avenue, Detroit, 


Strictly reliable single man by large mod- 
farm. Must be good milker. No booze or 
Steady work, will pay all you are worth. 
.00 per month. COLD SPRINGS FARM, 


Good wages. Write 
KER, Route 3, Missoula, Montana. 8-2 


ed for Montana Dairy, reliable single man to. 
T on and work in milk house.  $65.00- 
room and board. State experience, age, 
Address BOX 374, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


in wanted at once for Guernsey herd near 
a. Married man preferred. State reference 

expected in first letter. FRITZLYN FARM, 
ennsylvania. - 


Can use two 
HARTMAN STOCK 


9-* 


Single men, good milkers and barn men. 


DP nity for sincere fellows. Apply now. 
-DELL FARM, Green Bay, Wis. 9-* 


gie man for general farm and dairy 
ered Holstein farm. State wages want- 
6, Route 3, Stoughton, Wisconsin. 
lanted—Light work, pleasant quarters. 
ONSIN SCHOOL FOR 
Wisconsin, 
Brakemen, beginners $150-$250 monthly: 
verywhere (which position?). RADLWAY 
IN, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In- 
THE BLIND 


9-2 

od reliable man of clean habits for gen- 

work. Good wages. C. E. SIZER, Hart- 

ted New—Single man for dairy. $60.00 per 
d bonus. Y, Greybull, Wyoming. 


POSITION WANTED 


Estate Manager desires position. x- 
m and estate. 42. Dairy herds, cattle, 
poultry, breeding, rearing, milk records, 
nm milk production, valuation live and 
accounts, management staff. British and 
erience, good references. E. MISSING, 
©, A., Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ Superintendent—Lifetime experience in 
farming, cattle breeding, production 
ng Certified and high class milk products. 
ible in sixty days, any section, refer- 
‘fer Guernseys. Address BOX 334, care 
. 6-4 
ion Wanted—By ‘single man, 30 years old. 
college graduate, Experienced in all 
of farming. Position as herdsman, farm 
ent, Or any proposition that offers a real 
ered. Prefer Guernseys. Go anywhere. 
378, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


man thirty-two years of age wishes. posi- 
dsman. Thoroughly familiar with feeds 
calf raising, handling and producing 
. Wife willing to board help. State full 
in first. letter, Address BOX 380, care 
) man, 
Wanted—Employment with a large going 
ring the services of an experienced dairy 
also dairy advancement ‘work. Best of 
Address BOX 373, care of Hoard’s Dairy- 


Vanted—Married dairyman of fifteen years 
jence in feeding and producing clean 
of references, Will consider place on 
Give full details. Can bring help. Address 
URYMAN, 502 Emery, Longmont, Colorado. 
‘osition, showman. Holsteins only. Like to 
stern breeder fvho desires experienced 
coming season. Know southeastern cir- 
BOX 367, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 8-2 


Manager and Herdsman with agricul- 
education and experience wants posi- 
Ist. Young and single. $150.00. Ad- ~ 
876, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ; 


farmer, dairyman and hog raiser, expert 

an clean your herd in one year. Handle 
proposition. 50 years old. Wife will board,» 
8s BOX 379, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


College training, 
Form- 
Farm, Berwyn, Pa. Address 
Rm, 1204 1%. 9th St., Eddystone, Pa. 
ted—By experienced dairyman, Married, 
D in family. Capable of taking full 
ae herd. Can get results. BOX 


and Dairymen—I offer my services as 
herdsman and dairy foreman. Fifteen 
nce, Reference furnished. Available at 
ELLISON, Independence, Kansas. 
» wants job in dairy in Plorida or else- 
south. Can come after the 23rd of 
‘wages and particulars. RICHARD PUE- 
Clarkesville, Georgia. 
é I—Woman, experienced cook, wants 
farm boarding house. Large experience 
work, Furnish waitress, Address BOX 
’s Dairyman. 
fanted—Working Farm Manager with son 
to board help, all milkers, on large ranch 


mpetent in all branches. C. A. M-:, Box 
ge, New York. 
On as cow-tester. xperience, age, 


ddress L, I. Q., Box 325, R. FW. D. 6 
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ec p Track 
of Your Cows 


Know what they are produc- 
“ing. Such knowledge pays 
big dividends in cash. 

will send samples and 
ices of our handy milk 


cord sheets for five cents 
stamps, 


RD’S DAIRYMAN 
rt Atkinson, Wis. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Dairying Pays in Georgia 

Hoarp’s DairyMAN:—Five years 
ago G. C. Alford, a Georgia farmer, 
decided to beat the boll weevil by go- 
ing into dairying. Last year he made 
a clear profit of more than $3,750 
from his dairying operations—and 
still had the five bales of cotton to sell 
despite the weevil. 

“I started in the dairy business,” 
says Mr. Alford, “about five years ago. 
The boll weevil destroyed my cotton 
crop, and I decided that the best way 
to fight the weevil would be to raise 
something which it could not eat. I 
had a few grade cows and two pure- 
bred Jerseys, also a pure-bred Jersey 
bull, so I decided I would go in for 
dairying. 

“T traded some hay to a sawmill 
man for lumber and built a barn 
large enough to hold forty cows, with 
a concrete floor—also a small dairy 
room with a concrete floor. I already 
had a good pasture, consisting of Ber- 
muda, Lespedeza, and Dallas grass, 
but I did not have the money to buy 
the cows I needed to start with, and I 
had just purchased some high priced 
land on which I had to pay interest 
and taxes. 

“So I sold some mules that I did not 
need and invested the money in some 
high grade Jersey cows. I found more 
cows for sale than I could purchase, 
as many people were leaving because 
of the boll weevil and were anxious to 
sell, so I picked up some twenty head 
at a bargain. I now have 45 head and 
15 yearling heifers and calves. 

“T weigh each cow’s milk and test it 
for butterfat and if a cow proves to 
be unprofitable I sell her to the butch- 
er. If a cow will give enough milk 
each day to contain a pound of butter- 
fat, I consider that she will pay me a 
profit. To produce this, she must 
either give about 25 pounds of four 
per cent milk or twenty pounds of 
five per cent milk. In selling cream it 
is not the cow that produces the most 
milk that counts—it is the cow pro- 
ducing the most butterfat. 

“My cream is all sold to the Ezell— 
Griffin Creamery at Eatonton, Ga. I 
deliver the cream every other day, us- 
ing a little ice in hot weather to keep 
it sweet, and haven’t had a can to 
sour in over a year. In the past 364 
days I have sold $6,901.50 worth of 
cream with a feed bill for milk cows, 
dry cows, and calves of only $2,698.00. 
I buy most of my feed in carlots— 
cottonseed meal, hulls, and corn— 
buying two cars of cottonseed meal, 
two of hulls, and one of corn for my 
hogs and mules. I bought all of the 
feed used during the past year except 
about twenty tons of oats, vetch, and 
Bermuda hay. ° 

“The cost of delivering the cream 
by truck was about $500, as I live 
twelve miles from Eatonton, where 
the nearest creamery is located. 

“I keep four brood sows to raise 
pigs, which utilize my skimmilk. I 
raised forty pigs last year, keeping 
them until they weighed between 150 
and 175 pounds gross and then feed- 
ing them on corn to get them ready 
for market. I sold $810.40 worth of 
pigs last year and the feed bill for 
them was not more than $250. As for 
my labor costs, I have two men, whom 
I pay $25 a month, and my three boys 
help with the milking. 

“I also made five bales of cotton, 
but cannot give you any figures on Tbs 
as I have not sold it yet and do not 
know what it will bring.” 

Well—that is what dairying has 
done for one farmer in Georgia. It 
has not taken the place of cotton, for 
Mr. Alford has five bales that he 
raised last year. But it has enabled 
him to make a living despite the boll 
weevil, and it is enabling him to hold 
his cotton until he can make a profit 
on it. He will never again have to sell 
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Moore Bros. “Purpul” Medi 


529 


cated - 


Wax Teat Dilators 


Thousands of cows are partiall 


neglect of minor teat troubles. 


y or totally reduced in value by 
Prevent this loss 


Use “‘Purpul’’ Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 
When to Use “Purpul” Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 


After operating a cow’s teats. When teat is sore on end or inside, 


Spiders in teats. After removing small scabs on end of teat. Hard 
milking teats. Never allow a sore teat to heal or gum shut. 


“PURPUL” MEDICATED WAX TEAT DILATORS are sold by 


druggists and dealers catering to dairy 


interests or mailed direct, 


postpaid, one dozen 25c; five dozen $1.00. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. H 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


EE IN ELDEST YR IT ITE CT OE IL 
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Unusual Farming Opportunity! 


We have acquired three large adjoinin 
leans which we are dividing into 40 a 
beans and alfalfa for our new stock food factory in the 


g plantations 50 miles west of New Or- 
nd 80 acre farms to 


provide corn, Soy 
South. Several of 


these farms will be disposed of on favorable terms to those desiring to oper- 


ate them. These crops are highly profitable with an excellent market. 
and poultry have shown splendid results. 
Farms will be delivered with crops growing 
Climate mild in winter 
favorably with central states in summe 
ranks higher than many northern States. 


entire year. 


many years. 
thriving little Cities. 


complete information address 


[ Dairy 
Prices $125 to $165 per acre. 
and with buildings. Crops grow 


and with cool gulf breezes compares 
r. Health revorts show Louisiana now 


District has been well settled for 


Excellent schools, splendid people, and is located between two 
Main line of Southern Pacific 
Way passes thru property. Miles away from river, 


and an important high- 
Floods unknown. For 


PIONEER GRAIN CORPORATION, 720 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


his cotton below the cost of produc- 
tion in order to pay off a part of his 
debts. And the experience of Mr. Al- 
ford is echoed by farmers all over 
Georgia, who have successfully turned 
to the dairy cow as a means of beat- 
ing the boll weevil. 


Georgia. J. H. REep. 


Tuberculin Testing in 
Oregon 


DAIRYMAN:—Federal, 
county veterinarians in 


Hoarp’s 
state, and 


Oregon during the last two years tu- | 


berculin tested 336,637 cattle, the 
largest number in any state west of 
the Mississippi, at a cost for indemni- 


ty of only $16,824, the amount being | 


matched by counties and duplicated 
by the federal government. Only 
3,130, or less than one per cent, re- 
acted, and the state is declared by the 
live stock sanitary board to be more 
nearly free from bovine tuberculosis 
than any other dairy section in the 
United States. 

Under a law passed in 1925, prac- 
tically all dairy animals west of the 
Cascades in Oregon ‘have been tested 
annually during the past two years, 
but because of a Washington County 
decision that its test law was uncon- 
stitutional, it became necessary to 
have a law state-wide in application 
if the work were to* continue, and 
such doubtless will be enacted by the 
present legislature. It will exempt 
only range beef cattle not in contact 
with dairy herds and feeder cattle 
under strict supervision. 

Oregon. G. N. ANGELL. 


Vigor of Corn Germination 


Just now when thousands of corn 
planters are being oiled for the sea- 
son’s service the following item rela- 
tive to the germination of floury 
(starchy) and horny corn is of inter- 
est. The item is taken from some 
work reported in Bulletin 284 by the 
Illinois Experiment Station: 

Floury corn has been shown in ac- 
tual experience to be less vigorous 
in germination than horny corn. An 
experiment was planned to deter- 
mine why this is so. 

A large number of floury and hor- 
ny grains were placed on a germina- 


The Huber “Supreme”? roller bearing equipped 
—runs light—ideal for two plow tractor power. 
Save your grain—thresh when weather is just 
right. ‘‘Supreme’’ threshes clean—economical 
—amoderately priced, Made in 4 larger sizes 
for heavier potver. Complete illustrated cata- 
log FREE. Write today. 


The HUBER MEG. CO. 
Dept.M, MARION,OHIO 


ADDRESS. 
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tor and a sample of each removed 
every two days for chemical analysis. 
The longest period for any one sam- 
ple on the germinator was 10 days. 
The analyses showed that the starch 
in the horny corn disappeared more 
rapidly during the process of ger- 
mination than did the starch in 
the floury corn. The horny starch 
seemed to be more easily changed 
from the insoluble to the soluble 
form. In sugar content the two types 
of corn showed no consistent differ- 
ences. In dextrin and soluble starch 
content, however, there was a marked 
difference, the seedlings from the 
horny corn having distinetly higher 
contents of these two substances 
than the floury: corn. 

These facts lead to the inference 
that the superior vigor of horny seed 
is directly connected with the ease 
with which the starch reserve is brok- 
en down and made available for the 
young plant. 


Youneed a’ Vest Pocket Herd Book 


The rate for advertising in this department 1s 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


For Sale—3 great young Holstein bulls ready for 
service. All nicely marked and good individuals. 
Sired by a 32.86 lbs. son of Ormsby Korndyke Lad. 


Dams are No. 1—26.87 butter from 459.7 milk. No. 
®©—31.94 butter from 748 lbs. milk. No, 3—at less 
than 4 yrs. 32 butter, 604.4 Ibs, milk. 30 days 


128.49 butter from 2566 Ibs. milk, She is a full sis- 
ter to the former Michigan state champion, Blacres 
Sesame Korndyke at 4 yrs. 41.445 butter from 745 lbs. 
milk. 30 days 167 butter from 2770 lbs. milk. For 
pedigrees, photos and further information address J. 
HARRY RAKESTRAW, Montoursville, Pa. 

4 Registered Holstein heifer calves, 6 months; one 
dam state champion 10 years; one 30 Ibs. 7 days, 106 
Ibs. milk 1 day; one 1066 lbs. butter 1 year; yearling 
bull, same dam; sire 37-lb. world champion; CORNU- 
COPIA CATTLE CO., 1566 Kearney St., Denver. 

Holsteins—Purebreds and grades. Area tested. Buy 
direct. We are breeders, not dealers. _WAUPACA 
COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN., 112 FE. 
Union, Waupaca, Wis. 5-6 

For Sale—Registered Holsteins at grade prices. 
Cows $125, yearlings $50, calves $40. MIKE KLINK- 
NER, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Nine richly bred Hoistein heifer calves, practically 
purebred. Tested and carried. $175.00. ALFAKORN 
FARM, Evansville, Wisconsin. 8-6 

For Sale—Choice high-grade Holstein heifer calves. 
Ss J. FRICK, New Glarus, Wisconsin. 6-4 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T, A. rec- 
ords up to 500 Ibs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. an* 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 lbs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

if you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, tvrite H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

{5 Holsteins and (5 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. $-12 

Grade Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from an area tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins. 


Clean cattle, priced right, from a breeder with 30 
years experience, JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 9-* 

Guernsey Bull Calf, six months, weight 500 Ibs. 


clear nose. 
sire’s dam, 
FRANK 


Splendid type. Light fawn, well marked, 
eecords: dam, 589 fat; dam’s dam, 627; 
93, Sire’s full sister two ‘vorld’s records. 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 

Registered Guernsey bulls and heifers for sale. State 


your wants. See display ad page 541. LINWOOD 
GUERNSEY FARM, Livingston, Wis. 6-* 


Strictly high class cows; 
nn soon; T. B. tested; will 
ge limits. JUSTAMERE 
Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 
bulls, bull calves $50.00 up. 
FERNHILL FARM, Wayzata, 

8-2 
springers 
Registered 


Guernsey Herd for sale. 
some. fresh; mostly to frest 
sell one or all. In 
GUERNSEY FARM, 

Registered Guernsey 
Also few heifer calves. 
Minnesota. 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, 
and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B, tested. 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 

l have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale, RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. \ fobed 

Registered Guernseys—Females and _ males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 


good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 

Guernsey Bulls—Best of breeding. LL. W. MILLS, 
Racine, Wis. 9-* 


ES 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Carload quality bred Holstein heifers to 
freshen in fall. HARLEY E. HARLING, Waldo, Wis. 

Wanted—Open heifers, Registered Guernsey or grade; 
disease free. FRANK COYLE, Penfield, Tl. 


LS 


SWINE 


Serviceable Yorkshire boars bacon type $30 each. 
Spring pigs $10.00. BR. P. ULLMANN FARM, Route 
{, Manchester, Michigan. 


EEE EERE 


BABY CHICKS 


Accredited high-egg yield White or Buff Leghorn 
chicks. New low prices. Guaranteed purebred, Every 
chick a good one. RIVERVIEW HATCHERY Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 

Triple ““C’’ Chicks—Lower prices. Big, husky, pure- 
bred, -Cert-O-Culd, Smith-Hatched Chicks from farm- 
ranged, Hogan-Tested Flocks. Price per 100 delivered 
postpaid to you: Rocks, Barred, White, Buff; Reds’; 
S. C. or R. CG. Buff Orpingtons, $15. White Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $14. Ancon- 
as, White or Brown Leghorns, $10. Jersey Black 
Giants, $19. Prompt shipment. Catalog free. C. C. 
©. HATCHERIES, Box 618, Centerville, Iowa. 9-% 

Reduced Prices on Baby Chicks for May. 100% 
live delivery. Juaranteed purebred. Leghorns 1l0c; 
Rocks and Reds 12c; Wyandottes and Orpingtons 13c. 
Discount om large orders. Send for free catalogue 
and prices. MODEL HATCHERY, Box 7, Monroe, 
Indiana. 8-3 

America’s Heaviest Laying Strains. Sixteen breeds. 
Postpaid asive. Leghorns, Heavy Assorted, $10; Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $12; Sheppards 
Anconas, $11. Free Secrets of Poultry Success. IL- 
LINOIS HATCHERY, Metropolis, Tilinois. 

Baby Chicks from culled, inspected flocks. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. EVERGREEN POULTRY FARM, 
Kewaunee, Wis. : 4-6 

Quality Baby Chicks—Tancred White Leghorns, $15 
per hundred. FERNHILL HATCHERY, Wayzata, 


Minnesota. 8-2 
a 


TURKEYS AND DUCKS 


Pure Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—Have 
large healthy flock well mated. Inquiries promptly 
answered. $4.50 per 9 eggs prepaid. R. M. MEL- 
VIN, Mankato, Minn. 7-3 


HATCHING EGGS 


€a9s from strictly purebred (267 egg strain) Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and (272 egg strain) White Leghorns 
$1.60 per 15; $6.50 per 100, postpaid. MISS MABLE 
HARDING, St. Peter, Minnesota. 6-* 


PPOR 


YER AND SELLER MEET 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


UNIT 


Count 
Copy must reach 


MACHINERY 


Milkers for sale-cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

Ann Arbor Hay Presses bale more hay at lower 
cost and last longer than others. Write for complete 
catalog and prices). ANN ARBOR MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Shelbyville, Illinois. 8-6 

For Sale—Two unit Hinman milker complete, good 
as new, $100.00. Address BOX 3875, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Blue Ribbon Milker. Used 6 months, 
excellent condition. D. W. TINSTMAN, Wooster, 
Ohio. 8-2 

Bargain—Dana 2-bottle filler, good condition. First 
check $30 takes. Act quick, WARD HAYNES, Route 
4, Kokomo, Indiana. 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, Ohio. 7-4 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. Ill. 6-12 

Throttling Governors for Auto Engines when used 
for stationary power. CLARENCE WEGNER, Shel- 
don, Wisconsin. 8-2 

Wanted—Used Pine Tree double unit milker cheap. 
HERBERT KESLER, Armstrong, Iowa. 

For Sale—One 15-30 Parrett Tractor, in good con- 
dition. CHAS. CREUZIGER, Sturtevant, Wisconsin. 

Complete Cheese Making Equipment used eleven 
months, for sale. CHEESE COMPANY, Smithton, Mo. 


—_ 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich Man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. PROCESS CO., Sa- 
lina, Kans. 9-9 


—— 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
yelopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Sapte 
Wis. 5 


_——— —_—_ 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer to consumer. $1.75 for car- 
ton of 300—6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. 
Postage extra if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER 
CO., 36 Frelinghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 9-3 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 


_——_— 


DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 


For Sale—40 new and complete Star cow stalls unit 


type. ™% price if taken at once—all or any part. Ad- 
dress BOX 362, care Hoard’s Dairyman. . 8-2 
ne LEEEEEEEEEEE 


LUMBER 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Fence Posts 
shipped direct from manufacturer to you. Send _ bill 
for delivered prices. LANSDOWN, Box 9098S, Ever- 
ett, Washington. 9-2 

We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 


shingles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KEN- 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-11 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesmen earn One Hundred Dollars a week selling 
lowest priced, high-grade electric signs on easy terms. 
Commission to start, salary, expenses in thirty days. 
THE McSAVANEY COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real _manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 5-Spl 

Our New Household Device washes and dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
outfit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 295 8rd St., Sata 
Iowa. 9-2 
_——————KL————— 


DOGS 


Collies—White and colors, Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 

Hounds, collars, medicines, supplies. 
KASKASKENNELS, F18, Herrick, Mlinois. 

We are expecting another litter of White Collie 
puppies about June first. If you intend to buy a 
dog this summer we suggest you act promptly as our 
supply is limited. All dogs eligible for registration. 
We will furnish necessary papers for registering if 
required. Price F. O. B. Fort Atkinson. Females 
$10.00, males $15.00. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


aS 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


——————— 


COD LIVER OIL 


Cod Liver Oil for poultry, tested light yellow. Vita- 
min potency guaranteed, 5 gals. $8; 10 gals. $15 at 
N. ¥. Sample gallon $2.25 postpaid. _JACONE 
PRODUCT CO., 624 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-2 


——— 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Make alfalfa profitable by use of Four Leaf Pow- 
dered Rock Phosphate. It makes a thriftier stand and 
higher hay yield. Write for information. THOMSON 
PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 1027 Home Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. 8-3 


MATTRESSES 


Mattresses made any size, low factory prices. Cata- 
log free, PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, Peoria, 
Tilinois, 3-10 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Five Hundred Acre Dairy Farm For Sale. Located 
near Knoxville, Tennessee, on State Highway, 300 
acres of excellent blue grass sod twenty to thirty years 
old. Grass ‘will carry 100 to 150 cows, depending on 
season, for seven months of the year. Two 16 x 50 
concrete silos. Eight room residence, lights, water 
and bath. Six good tenant houses, four with electric 
lights, Barns accommodate 125 cows; De Laval milk- 
ers, six units operated by electric power. Modern 
equipment throughout. 24 hour current, low cost. 
Sales last year—milk $30,000; hogs $4,000. Profits 
last year 6% above all expenses including salaried 
manager. Will sell land only or land with herd and 
equipment. Attractive terms to right party. BOX 
365, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

State Highway Farm, 140 acres, furniture, 3 horses, 
18 cows and young stock, hogs, poultry, firewood, hay, 
potatoes; grain, full machinery, yehicles, included; 
many haye become independent on farms not half so 
good as this; lies close-in on state road, excellent soil 
for hay, corn, oats, potatoes; spring-watered pasture 
for 20 head, timberlot, fruit and berries; good 7-room 
house, water inside, large barn, silo, water in yard, 
hog house, granary, etc. Worth hurrying to get at 
$4000 for all, part cash, easy terms. Details page 
22 big Mlustrated Spring Catalog. Copy free. STROUT 
AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 

We own 20 farms around Hoffman, Grant County, 
Minnesota. All well improved and rented. 50 good 
lakes within 10 miles radius. Native timber around 
lakes. Soil black loam, clay subsoil. This is the 
Park Region of Minnesota. Nature made this a play 
ground as well as a Bread Basket, why not enjoy 
both. Hoffman Creamery last year handled over one 
and half million pounds of cream and shipped over 
200 cars of stock. 
and buildings. Priced to sell. We want to clean up. 
We also own 480 acres 3 miles southwest of Hawkins, 
Wisconsin. Bargain to unload. STATE BANK Or 
HOFFMAN, Hoffman, Minnesota. 

Montana Land in the Bitter Root Valley is cheap. 
Here is 4000 acres irrigated. 1500 acres hay and 
grain. On railroad and adjoining Forest Reserve. 
Near school and churches. Stocked with cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep. Close to big game and fishing. The 


right place for big family of boys. Is a going stock 
or dairy ranch. $50.00 an acre takes everything. Can 
make terms. GEO. F. BROOKS, otvner, Missoula, 
Montana. 8-3 


160 Acre improved dairy farm for sale in village 


limits. Good buildings, excellent soil. Splendid 
markets, school. Have carried large herds cattle and 
hogs so farm is in good paying condition. Owned 


farm over 40 years, wish to retire. Priced to sell. 
TARR BROS., New Auburn, Chippewa Co., Wis. 3-* 
Rich Georgia Farm Suitable for Dairying—1400 acres 


fine land in middle Georgia dairy belt cheap. Good 
markets for sweet and sour cream. Will pay_10% 
commission to anybody who will sell it for me. Write 


for information, F. P. STUBBS, TEzell-Griffin Co., 
Eatonton, Ga. 6-4 

Western Washington dairying. 1 acres, 64 richest 
bottom, cleared. Six room modern house, basement; 
barn; silo. 15 Holstein cows, team, tractor, silage 
cutter, all needed tools. $250 acre. Will pay for 
itself every five years. JOHN MILLS, Puyallup, 
Washington. Request printed matter. 

Valuable Farm—960 acres, Indiana corn belt, 100 
miles from Chicago, 18 miles from LaFayette. Good 
buildings, good fences, rich soil, thoroughly tiled and 
ditched. Near schools, churches and stores. All or 
part. Address: ‘OWNER,’ care B. U. Rannells, 611 
Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rich Colorado Farms suitable for dairying and gen- 
eral farming. 600 acres well improved $5000. 320 
acres, highly improved and fully equipped, all for 
$17500. For information concerning these and other 
such bargains write WILL H. ROGERS, Craig, Mof- 
fat County, Colorado. 

Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’’ 160 Acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 PIONHER BUILDING, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 9-4 

280 acres easily cleared Central Wisconsin land. 
Slightly rolling, clay loam, creek-watered, consider- 
able timothy and clover, well located. $7_an acre, 
$400 cash, M. E. TAYLOR, Moravia, N. Y. 

Wonderful opportunities for economical dairying and 
chicken raising. Write CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Quitman, Ga. 

Kent County, Maryland, 160 acres, on state road, 
excellent location. MRS. BLANCHE GROVES, Ken- 
nedyville, Maryland. 


FARMS WANTED 
Wanted—Equipped farm; give price, etc. 
RAISLER, 6700 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Want 200 to 400 acres near school. WALT MIL- 

LER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N, Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 24-* 


WANT TO RENT 


Wanted—Modernly equipped Holstein dairy on 
profit sharing basis. Understand the dairy business 
thoroughly and production of high grade milk. Have 
been in retail business for years. Married man, mid- 
dle aged. Best references as to character and ability. 
Prefer southwest. Address BOX 381, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 9-2 


lL. H. 


3, 


DAIRIES 


For Sale—Dairy with about 400 grade and purebred 
cotvs and heifers on eighty acres of land (not culti- 
vated). Established routes with approximately 1100 
customers. Officially appraised value $140,000.00. Can 
be bought at a great sacrifice. It will take about 
$40,000.00 cash, balance on time, to put deal through 
and carry on business. For further information ad- 
dress S. ARONSTEIN, Receiver, 423 N. Mesa Ave., 
El Paso, Texas. 8-2 

For Sale—Good dairy and ice business in_a_ resort 
town. No opposition. Easy terms. GEO. FURMAN 
& SON, Twin Lake, Mich. 9-2 


DAIRIES FOR RENT 


400 acre model dairy farm equipped with every 
modern convenience located 19 miles from excellent 
Washington milk market. Capacity 200 cows. 100 
acres alfalfa and clover. 7 tenant houses. Annual 
receipts $40,000. Will lease at low rental to re- 
sponsible party. Tenant given privilege of buying 
personal property consisting of 75 cows, farming im- 
plements. Only $3,000 cash required. GILBERT M. 
HUTCHISON, Sunset Hills, Virginta. 9-2 


EXCHANGE 


For Sale or trade for live stock—270 acre good dairy 
and stock farm. 160 acres in cultivation, balance in 
blue grass and timber pasture. Two sets of improve- 
ments, one brand new. 4 miles from Smithton, Mo., 
on main highway. Loan $7500 at 546% for 3 years. 
$3000 will handle. WALTER CASTLE, Smithton, Mo. 


HAY 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 No. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 18-* 
Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Route 3 
Perrysburg. Ohio. 4-* 


Wholesale hay and straty. Write us for prices. 


Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Tlinois, 2-* 


fEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


Write us for a list describing land. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


_  Geraniums—Two dozen strong young pl 
post-paid “to your door for $1.25. "Awe. acu oon 
Don’t be without flowers on the farm. BUCKL) 
GERANIUM COMPANY, Springfield, Tlinois, 
Postpaid Strawberry Plants. Progressive B 
100, $1.35; 500, $5.50. ALBERT 
Neillsville, *Wis. “ORR 
Jacques Seod Corn—North Wisconsin grown fr 
pure, Acclimated seed, under my personal supervisi| 
Selected before frost, dried out perfectly. Every bu 
tested, 95-100% germination, strong vitality. — 
spected and Certified by Wisconsin Expe 7 
sociation, Golden Glow, Cold Resistant Golden qi 


H, Prescott, Wisconsin, 
Alfalfa Seed—Do you know why your alfalfa wi 
killed? You no doubt did not use hardy gr 
WESODAK alfalfa seed. The seed we 
grown by our members who live in Western S¢ 
Dakota. We market from producer to consumer. 
grow S. D. No. 12, Registered Grimm and Coss 
and absolutely guarantee genuineness of variety. W 
for price and samples to THE WESTERN ih 
DAKOTA ALFALFA SEED GROWERS EXCHAN 
Nick Caspers, President, Mgr., Rapid City, S. D. 

Buy Your Grimm alfalfa seed direct from the 
troducer, and know that your foundation stock is p 
pedigreed seed, bred from the original Grimm str 
Acclimated to severe northwest temperatures since 1 
A. B. LYMAN; Introducer, Excelsior, Minnesota. — 
Home of Grimm Alfalfa. 
Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed direct f 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and best. § 
postal for samples and folder for full informat), 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, 8. D. | 

Seed Corn—Dependable, vigorous. Seyeral \- 
eties. Experienced growers. Satisfaction guarant|, 
Write for prices. Supply limited. JOHNSON & 
NESON, Dassel, Meeker County, Minnesota. 

Buy Hardy alfalfa seed; hulless and beardless |. 
ley; hulless oats direct from SAM BOBER, Nev 
South Dakota. and save money. 

Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; rd 
sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. dao E 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. a 

Hardy Northern Montana grown alfalfa seed, d 
from grower. 15 c's. lb. Sample free. ED. HANS{, 
Route 1, Culbertson, Mont. ie 


Minnesota No. 13 seed corn $2.75 up. Germine 
good. LEVI HAAPALA, R. 3, Dassel, Minn. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Smoking or chewing. 4 
$1.00; 12, $2.25. Send no money, pay postmaste 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco ws 
UNITED FARMERS OF KENTUCKY, Padv 
Kentucky. 

Send us 5 names of tobacco users with order 
Ibs. of our tobacco for $1.00 and get an extra pid 
free. Pay when received. FARMERS’ ASS0O+ 
TION, West Paducah, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing 5 po 
$1.00; 10—$1.75; Smoking, 10—$1.50. Pipe oe 
Pay when received. UNITED FARMERS, Bard 
Kentucky. ; 

Tobacco Users—Buy your tobacco direct from fa 
at factory prices. Our tobaccos are different 
superior. Write for Free catalog. THE PLANTSS 
TOBACCO. CO., Henderson, Ky. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farmer’s Wool—Made into blankets, batting 
yarns at fair prices. Send for circulars. MO 
CELLO WOOLEN MILLS, (Estab. 1866), Monti 
Wisconsin. 

Hay Bale Ties—Tallman’s bale ties are better 
cost less. Write today for special price list. 
TALLMAN COMPANY, Shelbyville, Mlinois. — 
Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket 
books and be able to give accurate informatior 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, da 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service Te 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOA 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis, ‘ 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, ©. 
for farmers all over the country. Our work /il 
please you. Write us now so you will have pu 
supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN f 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. B 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. Tré|né 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references © 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE 
LEGE, Ames. ‘ : ] 

Wanted—Experienced cow testers who know 
feeds and record keeping for association work ir 
state. DAIRY HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT, B 
burg, Virginia. 
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Advertising in this department is 8e per we 


Remit in advance. ; 


HELP WANTED 


g 
herd of 


ary desired. 
Delightful climate. ‘ 
Wanted—First class hand milker. One familia 
milking machines on one of Wisconsin's finest) 
farms. Everything modern and up-to-date. Guise 
cows, making high grade milk. Living coni@ 
ideal, bath, hot water, heat, electric lights. 
$60.00 per month, board and room. osit 
now. WHITE PLAINS GUERNSEY FARM, | 
Keeney, Owner, Kansasville, Wisconsin. _ ‘ 
Herdsman Wanted at once, married, without 
dren, experienced, willing worker, to take charg 
large pure-bred Holstein herd, doing A. 
Only lover-of Holsteins need apply who desire ) 
manent position. Wife to board help. Good | 
ences required as we have a splendid opportun | 
wide awake man. Address BOX 793, Springfield, ?* 
Places for two good dairy workers on up) 
dairy farm. $65 per month and board. Oppo’ 
for early advancement for men capable of 
responsibility. Dairy workers have no 
Boozers not allowed on place and use of 
hibited while on duty. HAPPY FARMS DA 
O, Box 1345, Coral Gables, Florida, 
Handy man, middle age, single, for 
team work, ‘ANT COLE, Battle © 


the contents of Hoa < 
ious issue. ‘Let’s talk & «ver.] 
further discussion © ~1e fol- 
2e the April 25th is. « 

at is the Ayrshire Fi © Test? 
2 plan for finding tl. | -oduc- 
f every cow in the he f the 
‘s who are testing 9«.\' the 
ion of the Ayrshire ‘breeders’ 
ion. (See page 135.) — 
does it work? Monthly re- 
re made on a one-day test. 
er handles a maximum of 20 
Most of the records are 
just twice-a-day milking. 
any herds are being tested? 
e first year some fifty herds, 


under this plan. 

ay electricity be used in the 
? For lighting and for 
a water heater, a sewing 
a washing machine, a cook 
range, an iron, a curling 
racuum cleaner, a fan, a ra- 
aster, a radiant heater, a 
r the pump. (See “Elec- 
n the Farm Home.’”) 

does Mr. Hoogland market 
atoes? This Dutch farmer 
crop in early June. The po- 
loaded into his canal boat 
a few miles away to the 
operative potato auction. 
BASSAS 8 

the most Grimm alfalfa 
a? Idaho grows from 80 
er cent of the nation’s pedi- 
More 


operate farms within a 50- 
adius of Blackfoot in Bingham 
(See page 439.) 

causes bloating in cattle? 
d of feed that causes indi- 
ut it is usually caused by al- 
ther succulent forage eaten 
, especially when wet. . (‘See 


re, how, why, when 
: 4-leaf clover became 
e emblem of 4-H Club 
ork? O. H. Benson 
s you— 


oi 


clubs besides this one. I am lead- 
H club where we take cooking, sew- 
ing. All of the girls like the 
iope to try a calf club in a year 
farm girl 18 years old. I have 
who are Hoard’s Dairyman Jun- 
Me a line if you wish. My ad- 
estby, Wisconsin. 

s ; Merle Alderman. 

we 


Dairyman Juniors:—I belong to 
Club. I have two Guernsey calves. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


demonstrations. We demonstrated on the 
making of permanent leaf prints and are 
planning to demonstrate on the proper hand- 
ling of cattle this year. We are also study- 
ing how to prune and graft trees. My address 
is R. 1, Pittsford, Vermont. 
George E. Hurd. 
38 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am 12 years 
old. The place where I live is mostly scat- 
tered ranches. The occupation is stock rais- 
ing. I have made several trips on the range 
with my brothers and sisters when they salt 
the cattle. There are lots of wild animals in 
Boulder. There are two men here trapping 
them now. Several years ago, a large bear 
roamed the ranges, (the Boulder and Esca- 
lante Mountains) called old ‘“‘Bruno.’’ He ate 
the stockmen’s cattle. Many men were trying 
to catch him. Finally in 1916, Mr. Rueben 
Jolly and Mr. Chess Riddle, from Coyote, 
Utah, killed him on the Escalante mountain. 
They had to shoot him thirty times to kill 
him. 
lbs. I would like to hear from other Juniors. 
My address is Boulder, Utah. 

Christella Hansen. 


Hoard’s _Dairyman Juniors:—I joined the 
4-H calf club on the 17th of June and started 
keeping a record on the first of July. My 
ealf was one year and three months old on 
the 26th of January, 1927. Her name is May 
Aleartha Piebe. When judging day came at 
the Washington County Stock Show, she 
walked proudly among the others and when 
she saw what she had to compete with, she 
switched her tail, lifted her head, and walked 
slowly to the head of the class. She won first 
in the club class and first in the open class. 
I live near Haddam, Kansas. 

Electa Young. 
4 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—My father has 
a 30-acre farm. We have 10 cows, 1 bull, 1 
horse, 2 or 3 cats, and 1 little dog, which we 
call Dynamite because he is so lively. I 
have a little calf which I like very well. My 
brother, Carl, and I have great times in the 
summer as friends come from the city to 
stay awhile. If any one wants to write to 
me, my address is R. 1, Steveston, B. C. 

Helen Nelson. 
8 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors :—We have a cow 
which has had six calves and she was just 
six years old the twenty seventh of last 
February. Five of the calves have been heif- 
ers. The third time she was fresh, she had 
twin heifers which made us feel very proud 
of her. We have a herd of registered Jerseys. 
I am in the Freshman class at high school 
and am thirteen years old. I read the Junior 
page every week and I think it is very in- 
structive for men and women as well as boys 
and girls. I would like to hear from some 
of the Juniors. My address is R. F. D., 1, Box 
44, Chandlersville, Ohio. 

Charles Brookover. 


8 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am a boy 10 
years old. I have joined the poultry club. We 
have White Leghorns. We get about three 
dozen eggs from 100 hens. We have 14 head 
of cattle, 4 horses, 5 pigs, and 100 hens, also 
7 head of turkeys. My birthday is November 
7th and I will be very glad to hear from any 
of the Juniors. My address is R. 2, Mans- 
field, Texas. Marion Morgan. 

Bx 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I belong to 
the calf club and I like to take care of a calf. 
I have a Holstein calf. This is the second 
year I’ve belonged to the calf club. There are 
many children in our school that belong to the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ Club. My address 
is R. 1, Box 18, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

Gerald Hevey. 
E 4 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I used to live 
in Hillsboro, Wisconsin. I moved to Missouri 
‘November 14, 1925. Now we have bought 
a 240-acre farm four miles southwest of 
Stover. We have a lovely farm. There are 
a great many fruit trees here such as Deli- 
cious apple, peach, plum, mulberry and cherry 
trees, and tame grape vines. . We have fine 
buildings; a large house; barn, granary, and 
all other buildings which are needed on a 
farm. Our house consists of eight rooms, 
and two screened and one open porch. We 
also have a large lawn which is well shaded 


He was very fat and weighed 1,400. 


straight and a couple more times through the 
year. We are now breeding to one of K. O. 
P. QO. P.’s grandsons. The more we read 
about him the better we like him. We have 
discovered that we can make more money 
raising corn and filling the silos and milking 
cows, than raising spuds. My address is 
Mabton, Washington. Vance Paul. 
3 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—We now have 
108 head of goats. It is fun to name the 
kids. We name them alphabetically. We know 
each kid by its name. We had sixty head 
last year to name and feed. We feed them 
as they come alphabetically. We have one 
goat that is noticed by everyone. His name 
is Jonah. When any one comes around, he 
runs and puts his nose in their hand. He 
likes to push as hard as you can. He will 
push with all his might. He is about a 
year old and very funny. If any one wishes 
to write to me my address is Compton, Ar- 
kansas. d Esther Bruce. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am 10 years 
old. I like club work very much. I have a 
grade Guernsey calf. She took first at the 
Fargo Fair in her class. Her name is Dora. 
I am getting her ready for our county fair 
next June. I am feeding ground corn and 
speltz, mixed corn fodder, and wild hay. She 
gets all the water and salt she wants. My 
address is New Rockford, 'North Dakota. 

Kenneth Anderson. 


Cow Biankets 


Cover your stock with 
“Burch’s Best,” the blan- 
ket endorsed by leading 
herd owners everywhere. 
Combine beauty, practi- 
cability and low price. 


Special patented design—fit perfectly. 


o**Burch’s Best’? ARE Best 


Finest material—best made. Fully guaranteed 
not to rip or tear fortwo years. Write today for 
samples, prices and FREE descriptive booklet. 
F. S. Burch Co.,/52 A W. Huron St., Chicago 
ETE AL TEL CR 


a 


ie 


a necklace, a pin and the creed. 
coupon. Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
JUNIOR EDITOR 

Fort ATKINSON, Wis., U. S. A. 

Dear Sir:— 


fo It’s easy to join — — 

Just sign the application and 
send it in. No membership dues; 
no. costs to you whatsoever. If 
somebody in your family is a regular 
subscriber to Hoard’s Dairyman and 

you are under 20 years of age, you are eli- 
gible for our club. Just as soon as you are 
completely enrolled we will send you absolute- 
ly free the emblems vhich are: a watch fob or 
Use the 


TOUGH FLAPS Win 
TOUGH CUSTOMERS 


Baskets have 
HAND: 


Is 


So have CERTIFIED 
CAPS for 
Milk Bottles 


Y ou can’t please your customers 
with flimsy caps. They tear, Fur- 


nish your bottles with Certified Caps— 
the caps with the tough red fiber flaps. 
They are easy to see, easy to grasp. 


They lift the bottle cap easily every 
time. That’s why they pay big profits. 
They win customers and keep them. 
Certified Caps with Red Flaps are per- 
fect for capping machines or for hand 
capping. And the cost is small. They 
will save you money and we can prove it. 
Write us, or ask your jobber for free 
samples. : 
AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO, 

Dept G-35 Washington, D.C. _ 


FOR MILK BOTTLES 


THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 


London Factory, Waxed Papers, Ltd. 
Nunhead Lane, S, E. 15. 
Canadian Factory, Purity Milk Cap Co. Ltd., 
76 Stafford St., Toronto 


won first prize for improvement %1d has many flower beds, also cement side- I hereby apply for membership in_ the 
on record kept, and second on walks all around. My address is R. 1, Box 33, HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. I 

! Stover, Missouri. Trene E. Miller. agree to read the Junior Department of 

pee Soe eee ot Hie _vounty Sy Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do all I 


were 12 Guernsey, 31 Holstein, 
wn Swiss calves. I won a pure-bred 
ealf and a heifer calf and $5 in 
have -4 Guernsey heifers and 1 
address is R. 2, Lone Rock, Iowa. 


Watch Fob [ ] 
Necklace [ ] 


mark (x) after your choice, the Pin, and the Hoard’s Dairyman Junior’s Creed. 
and we went to get them. We took the bri- | 


ean to make the Juniors’ Club a success. Please send me the 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I wish to 
thank you for the watch fob, pin and creed. 
One Sunday the horses were out in the field 
_ Ronald Christenson, dles along. We rode the horses through the My name is 
; Se woods. My little brother hit my horse with a 
Dairyman Juniors:—I am presi- stone, and he began to go like the wind. I ; 

u) boy’s club which is listed as the could not stop him. My brother yelled to MY SUG ROSS m1Si tea key toe tee coaenmear a kaesat one) « aeeregein te bee ee eee nett et tect tee te tenon eee | 
en Potato Club, but we do all kinds of pull his head to one side. I did and he [R. F, D.] [City] [State] 
al ; other lines. At the Rutland Fair stopped. He was a wildfire that day so I led 


Pata See i. years old. Hoard’s Dairyman comes to my home addressed to .......... 


won prizes for calves, sheep, him home. If you want to write, my address 
ducks, geese, and all kinds of is R. 3, Burton Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
We won prizes on our handi- § © Jack Van Dyke, | fo ciseeteeeee rere sees eens My favorite breed of dairy cattle is...-.............000: 


Jack Van Dyke. 
_ our canning, and demonstra- & , 
@ we are not working along one Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—Dad gave me 
4 on all things that a farm boy a heifer calf when I was sixteen and I am 
to know. We are also taking proud of her. We want to build up a herd of 
of forestry projects and the twenty cows. We are milking ten now. Last 
‘trees. At the fair last year year was the first year we belonged to the 
end I won second prize for testing association and we led six months 


My. father’s) name < isi). aa: ol fee yaar Giere o 


Olabitiis ee tide dens oven LE sot what kind Tage. o22. waa [s whosehara\ ohare mr ainoetaseies eperaneie Cece aiae s 
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OU fellows all know that if you 
are going to do any building, 
you must have tools. You know, 

too, that there are countless repair 
jobs on the farm that cannot be done 
properly without the right tools. 


Tools with an edge should be kept sharp. 
Oscar Hebbe sharpening a hand axe. 


What tools should you have, and how 
should you take care of them? 

Suppose we asked you to make a 
list of not less than 30 tools that are 
useful on the dairy farm, what would 
you put down? Do you know the 
names of all the common tools you 
fave in mind, and can you spell these 
rames correctly? Try it and then 
compare your list with the lists we 
2re going to give you. 

Do you know what a ball pein ham- 
mer is? We put this question to eigh- 
teen farm boys recently and not one 
answered “Yes.” It is probable that 
most of these boys had such a tool at 
home. It generally comes as a part 
of automobile equipment. Had we 
called this tool by another name, 
doubtless all would have been fa- 
railiar with it. If you don’t already 
know, you should after you finish 
reading this page. 

The other day we asked a group of 
farmers and a group of farm boys to 
make a list of useful tools on the 
Fifty-one lists were handed in 
farmers and 27 
from farm boys. No two lists 
were exactly alike. Altogeth- 
er 110 different tools were 
mentioned. From this we com- 
piled a list of the most popu- 
far tools which seems to us to 
give a pretty good cross sec- 
tion of handy tools both for 
the farm boy and for the 
farmer. Here it is: 

Hand saw, claw hammer, 
monkey wrench, brace and 
bits, pipe wrench, vise, S 
wrenches, chisels, plane, screw 
drivers, square, harness punch, 
hack saw, axe, rip saw, pliers, 


farm. 
—24 from 


A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


Farm Shop Tools and Their Care 


soldering outfit, keyhole saw, rule, 
long handled shovel, hoof knife, 
calipers, wire cutter, miter box, set 
of pipe dies, hoof rasp, pick. 

Your list might include some tools 
not mentioned here. You may live in 
a part of the country where a certain 
tool would be of great value, but oth- 
ers living elsewhere would have no 
use for it. An example of this is the 
soil auger. Where the character of 
the land is such as to make blasting 
necessary to clear the land for farm- 
ing operations, the auger is used to 
insert the charges. 

You very likely have a workshop of 
some kind on your farm. You may 
have a special building for that pur- 
pose, or perhaps you use the machine 
shed. At any rate, it is essential that 
you have some place to keep your 
tools and do your work. A shop where 
you can handily run in such farm 
machinery as may need working on 
is desirable. 

To keep your tools looking bright, 
wipe them occasionally with a cloth 
dampened with a little machine oil. 

In purchasing tools, it is well to 
bear in mind that the best is none too 
good. While you can get the tools we 
have listed here at a considerably 
lower cost, remember the cheap tool is 
often expensive in the long run. The 
following list was supplied us by a 
hardware merchant, and gives a good 
idea of what tools are useful on the 


dairy farm and about how much they 
cost. 


1—2-0z. curved claw hammer ......... $ 1.50 
1—No. 8 cross cut hand saw .......... 3.00 
T—-Rip BAW cece cress csede ncn ccccreewios 2.00 
MS PACE. So.isieic-e vei sle is Wd ogiels «nh 2b we Staleye we 2.25 
1—Assortment of bits, one each 4, 6, 8, 

10, 12 and ‘16-16ths” ...5..55...:.. 4.50 
1—Expansive bit %” to 3” ......-.+--- 2.25 


1—Assortment twist drill bits for metal 


4, '" -5-16ths”, and 967 25.0% 0a -75 
1—Assortment %” cold chisel, 5%” cold 
chisel, 2—4”x6” machine punches, 1 
double end screw driver, 1-5” screw 
driver, 144”x5" punch .........-. 2.7 
2—Wood chisels 44” to %” ....-.s--00. 1.50 
3-16". jack “plane: . 00. 9%..5 .. gee amoralte » 3.25 
J=sSthel, SQUATE iis Cn iehele nels otsinl vin eee 1.25 
At Fiand Paxe® oo: acMue a at eis = n.ohe dleleimiblelahe 1.75 
t——Small’ level). sijstee e's. ciaia -kS Culee vee -50 
I—Handy farm Vise) so.) e csains wieete lun elete 4.50 
IST ol) STINET V7 ..,5/s gies side pay stoveuetallete 2.50 
4—Staple: pullers 6 wcchet. Sate Geter’ + cloves -25 
1—Pr. heavy pliers, side cutting ....... 1.35 
1—Wire stretcher and hoist ........... 1.85 
1-—Wereeking Daria leche s\n lerccnts ei a'9 cls ere -40 
Tie CHPOW . DES eee cleo lvpiutnw denmbcar ere Majeye at ova e 1.75 
T-—- Post smal cds Gopty ae Peles Aine wisn ace 1.50 
AO arele flew bie) axes d MiB Jona a,e par eccinpe niga "s 2.00 
I= Monkey “wrench. © oss. at os smpetieisin ns 0 1.50 
$—=Pipe) wreneh floc hanes says 6, Abra tee 1.60 
2—Adjustable crescent wrenches 6” & 8” 1.70 


38—Harness punches at 25 cts. each .... -75 


1—Hack saw with 3 or 4 blades ....... -75 
EET OOL CRASD «he si uarehelerorsotve els eeprey sania eee «35 
2—Splitting wedges at 65 cts. ......... 1.30 
1—Riveting outfits. o.c... 5. ae ne sie pirinns 1.25 
I—Keyhole saw © .20bcscaece cnc osisiveras -35 
I—Measuring “tape 4... sesetewcssoe cas -15 
I—Nippers 2... ccccccccccvcccercesece 1.50 

$55.15 


A workbench, a grindstone, and an 
assortment of nails, nuts, bolts, riv- 
ets, 


washers, screws, staples, and 


wire should be, and is, a part of 
standard equipment of every j 
shop. <A pair of saw horses is ‘ 
mighty handy. 

How should your tools be. ky 
(1) They should be kept pal 


To keep your tools bright wipe them 
an oily rag. Perry Kruckenberg shows 


this can be easily accomplished i't 
place you call your farm shop. | 
may either be hung on the wa, 
kept in a tool chest. (2) BO 
an edge, such as saws, wood ant 
chisels, planes, and hatchets, sp 
be kept sharp, first because |é 
tools are easier to work with, an§ 
ond because sharp tools do }t 
work, a 
If you don’t know how to sh} 
a blade, your dad can proba 
you. Surely you have turned a ji 
stone many times, but you 5) 
¢ 
0 
E 


know how to hold the blade o 
grindstone to make the propel 
ting edge. If you sharpen you! 
saws, you will need a saw set. 
ting the Farm Saw” is the title f 
excellent bulletin on this ee | 
ten by L. M. Roehl and publist 

the New York College of | 
at Ithaca, N. Y. 

“A place for every tool, and v 
tool in its place.” There’s a !' 
for you, boys. It’s mighty agg 
ing when you want a certain t/l 
a hurry, to have to hunt all ov|” 
farm for it. A simple plan, 1/3 
hang your tools 
to make a silhoue 
each tool in its 0 
place. Then whe} 
put a certain tool 
the silhouette tel | 
just where it be 
To make a silhie 
trace with a pen 
outline of the too? 
hangs up, then take the tool/¥ 
and paint in the outline soli! 
black paint or stove blacking) 

Did you, or your broth) 
your dad ever leave a saw It 


8 


the rain and have it get — 
Would you like to know hy¥ 
clean the rust off? That’s eas 
you need is a little lump P# 
stone which you can buy for 
cents at the drug store, a 


Pinch bar, wire _ stretcher, 

erow bar, files, level, hatchet, draw 
shave, set of drills, set of bolt dies, 
maul, punch, riveting outfit, cold 
chisel, splitting wedges, blacksmith 
hammer, open end wrenches, anvil, 


HANDY TOOLS FOR THE FARM SHOP 
1, keyhole saw; 2, hoof rasp; 3, hack saw; 4, 5, and 6, wood chisels; 7, screw driver for bit 


brace; 8, gimlet; 9, twist drill; 10, side cutting pliers; 11, combination pliers; 12, expansive bit; 
13 and 14, auger bits; 15, screw driver; 16, draw shave; 17, cold chisel; 18, nail set; 19, crescent 
wrench; 20, nippers; 21, monkey wrench; 22, S wrench; 23, flat file; 24, ‘staple puller ; 25, pipe 
wrench; 26, measuring tape; 27, ball pein hammer; 28, hand saw (cross cut); 29, crow bar; 30, 
claw hammer ; 31, bit brace; 32, assortment auger bits; 33, rotary harness punch; 34, steel square; 
35, hatchet ; 36, jack plane; 37, post maul; 38, bench; 89, wire stretcher; 40, rule; 41, level; 42, 


pipe reamer, pipe cutter, tin riveting machine; 43, wrecking bar; 44, vise; 45, tool "grinder. “A place for every tool and every cloth, and plent of elbow 12 
ma tool in its place. ” Why not hang them up on the wall with a silhouette showing the exact location Pp v 
shears, socket wrenches, forge, of each tool? . Serub hard and see what ha} 


‘arly Use of ime in Old Englan 


- GUY A. PEY=RSON, WISCONSIN 


TIMING the land is a\prectice 


that has been known ng- 
Jand for many generatic « Its 
is so common that pro sions 
made in leases for its appl’ an. 
mn no provisions are made © “ne 
» the tenant can apply lio at 


leisure and the landlord must 
him for the unused portion in 
the tenant is forced to give up 
lace. The tenant who desires to 
rove his production by the use of 
is protected by law, so ‘he is 
h more willing to apply it than 
n American tenant who has no 
protection. 
may be of interest to record an 
y instance of the use of lime in 
country. The following account 
been taken from a December, 
| issue of “A Collection of Let- 
for Improvement of Husbandry 
Trade,’ one of the earliest agri- 
wal weeklies known. This old 
was a collection of letters sent 
every week to a subscription list 
e up of business men and farm- 
It was printed before the time 
ural free delivery, however, so 
listribution was much of a task. 
| Houghton, a member of the 
il Society, was its editor and he 
ished letters pertaining to many 
; of agricultural and trade prob- 
| view of the fact that the “Coun- 
en the oldest agricul- 
| paper in America, was estab- 
d only 94 years ago, it is worthy 
ote that Editor Houghton was 
ading the gospel of lime in Eng- 
two hundred and forty years 
| The letter was written by A. 
jindale, who says: 
think it is not impertinent to 
| business to tell you that in my 
on a mighty improvement might 
nade of mossy-ground in coun- 
that abound with lime, above 
| ig ordinarily known. To con- 
which, I shall relate to you a 
' which an honest gentleman of 
oeebire some years since told 
‘and it was thus, so far as my 
ory is to be relied upon. 
le having accidentally set on 
‘bout ten acres of mossy-ground 
| aa to the very sand) in 
common belonging to W., sent 
jeams six or seven miles off (to 
all for lime, which he mixed 
i the ashes, and sowed the plat 
ound with rye, much against the 
on of his husbandmen whose 
‘tions and jeers he could not 
Wise silence, but by a peremp- 
‘command to hold their peace 
observe his order. And the issue 


| 


\; 
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was, that though he was constrained 
to make a costly fence about it, thai 
crop of rye cleared all the charges 
of the fence, lime, feed, and husban- 
dry, with advantage to his purse; and 
besides, turned a barren piece of 
moss into a good close of land. I 
suppose, that upon a moderate ac- 
count, the close may well be worth, 
for pasture alone (besides the bene- 
fit of plowing it sometimes) five 
pounds per annum, or very near, 
whereas [ cannot think it was worth 
a tenth part of the money before 
this accident fell out of firing it; for 
there is enough in our county to be 
taken as cheap as that comes to; and 
I myself would be glad of that rate 
for land which I judge much better, 
during my lease, for which I hold it 
with other ground that I have im- 
proved. Though I am apt to think, 
no county about us (if any in Eng- 
land), charges the farmers more 
deeply with rent, proportionably to 
the probable reports to be made of 
the land, than this of ours. I am sure 
many of our farmers do not only say 
so, but make it to appear they speak 
as they think, by removing them- 
selves with their families and stocks 
into other counties; of which, of late 
years, we have too plentiful in- 
stances. What advantages then 
might be made of some great mosses 
in Lancashire and elsewhere that lie 
near to coal and limestone, and 
therefore might well be spared, with- 
out making fuel dear, and improved 
at very small charge, and for the 
present, yield little or no profit, save 
some grig, or heath for sheep, and 
young cattle to feed poorly upon; 
and this oft in peril of their lives; 
particularly, what abundance of this 
sort of ground lies within a few miles 
of Clitherow (the great staple for 
lime) which is good for little or noth- 
ing in its present condition, but to 
make the country thin of its inhabit- 
ants” 


Eastern States Exposition 
Judges 

Judges of dairy cattle for the 1927 
Eastern States Exposition, Sept. 18— 
24, are announced as follows: Hol- 
steins, W. S. Moscrip, Minnesota; 
Jerseys, G. C. White, Connecticut; 
Guernseys, John Clark, New York; 
Ayrshires, Lewis Seitz, Wisconsin; 
and Brown Swiss, John C, McNutt, 
New Hampshire. 

This year for the first time since 
1917 there ‘will be classes for Brown 
Swiss cattle. 
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_ J HOWIE’S CHAMPION AYRSHIRE FEMALE SHOWN AT 1927 LIVE 
ee STOCK SHOW, AYR, SCOTLAND 
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) CORRES 
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SEARS AS 
SEGRE GS /AERG 
eA ERY /, RR E 
ANAS ys 


Built likea railroad 
tail—stronger. 


R. R. RAIL DESIGN STEEL 


POSTS 


Better Fence 
for Less Work 


Here are the steel fence posts you will find pay 
you best in long service, with less work to set 
up. Note the big features which save work and 
help make better fences. 


Banner Posts are not affected by frost. Your fence is 
grounded wherever a steel post is used and danger 
to your stock from lightning is greatly reduced. With 
Banner Posts the fence line can be burned off every 
year, thus getting rid of weeds, insects and rubbish. 
The clean farm grows the best and biggest crops and 
with the least labor and expense. 


Banner Steel Fence Post GUARANTEE 


cAll Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of railroad rail design with 
heavy backbone reinforcing. They are GUARANTEED ¢o give the 
equal of or longer service than any other steel fence post of same weight 
which is used under similar conditions. Any buyer who will show that 
Banner Posts, purchased through his dealer, have failed to give this 
pale, mill be supplied by us with new posts free of charge and with- 
out delay. 


Send for Free Booklet “How Fences Increase Farm Earnings” 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE COMPANY 


Other Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston,Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Buffalo, Detroit, 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Oklab yi i 
5 Memphis. Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City Dore enous Clty, earming ham; 


Frequent notches 
ock any or every 
e wire, 


Special steel 
paint with pure 
linseed oil base. 
Battleship 
grey. Water 
proof and 
weather proof, 


- Anchored solidlyas 
a rock by the slit 
wing anchor. 


For the years to come 


In the days that are not far distant, when those boys and girls of 
yours have grown up and gone out into the world to make homes for 
themselves—the days when Mother and Father will again be alone 
in the old home— 

Then is the time a kodak picture of the happy days of their childhood 
will be priceless to you. 


Our 


This very efficient little Hawkeye No. 2, Model 
C Camera—made by Eastman Kodak Co.— 
which takes pictures 24x38%4 in size and uses 
regular Eastman roll film that can be pur- 
chased anywhere in the world—and a year’s 
subscription to ‘‘Kodakery,” a magazine which 


oe 
Special 
sells regularly at 60c a year—will be sent to 


Offer — 
any Hoard’s Dairyman reader in the U. S. A. | 


as a reward for sending us just three subscriptions to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man at 3 years for $1.00 each. 


Hoards Dairyman 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


is the best method of treating fence posts 
© avoid rotting and decay? 


rose, Pas H. S. B. 


ie first consideration is to properly cure the 
n timber. As soon as cut, see that all the 
is peeled off. If the bark is left on it pro- 
Os. quick decay as it offers an ideal breeding 
2 for insects that injure the wood and it pro- 
s rotting. After removing the bark, pile the 
material on logs to keep it off the ground 
arrange the posts in the pile so there will be 
, circulation around the posts until ready for 
k tar creosote makes an excellent preven- 
The method of using it that is most practi- 
lor farm use is to provide two barrels or vats. 
‘ne of these the coal tar creosote is heated to 
ito 200 degrees F. or nearly the temperature 
joiling water, being careful to not allow the 
1d to boil and so waste it by evaporation. The 
; are then put into the hot creosote and left 
/ 80 to 60 minutes, depending on the kind of 
jl. Keep the creosote at as near 200 degrees 
|; possible. While it may be desirable to im- 
se the entire post, it is ordinarily sufficient to 
3; it to only a half foot more than it is to stand 
ie ground. 


jumediately after hot treating the posts, they 
placed in the tank of cold creosote and al- 
74 to remain for the same length of time as 
cig the hot bath. It is during the cold bath 
mos of the absorption of creosote takes 
As the hot post comes in contact with the 
| creosote the heat is driven off and so forms 
itial vacuum within the cells of the wood that 


| 1 than would otherwise be the case. 


‘hen removed from the cold bath, set the posts 
+tank or trough that will catch the drippings 
vey may be used in replenishing the supply. 
both the hot and cold tanks filled to such 
73 as will treat the posts to the proper depth. 
‘t for treating dry posts that have had all the 
removed, as otherwise the absorption of 
ote will be hindered. If posts 4 to 5 inches 
trong enough, it will be more economical to 
| them than it will be when larger posts are 
_In some cases it is recommended to allow 
sosts to remain in the creosote for 6 to 12 


_ Silage Heats and Molds 


ve a silo 12x32, made of concrete blocks, 
t an air space in each block. Every year I 
\ trouble with my silage. It stays hot all the 
mand never cools off. Molds about a foot from 
e vall all around the silo. The silage looks 
On and has a queer smell. I cut my corn 

2 it froze and it was in a good condition, 
E doesn’t take long before it starts to heat. 
ou think the air space in the blocks takes the 
jure away from the corn and keeps it warm? 
2 trouble lies in the construction of the silo, 
would you advise doing? 


Jo Rivers, Wis. A. B. 


\; ‘do not know just what may cause your 
ent, trouble with silage. If the spoilage occurs 
y around the outer edge, it is probably due 
® leakage of air, either through the cement 
3 OF through the joints between the blocks. 
¢'act that these blocks are hollow would have 
rticular effect. 


che trouble is due to this cause, you can over- 
n it by carefully going over all the joints and 
enenting them. Following this, we would go 
she entire interior of the silo with an applica- 
f cement mixed with water to a creamy con- 
You can apply this with an ordinary 


I 


. “of the cement wash over the entire portion 
> interior. Unless the blocks are very por- 
ne application should be sufficient, although 

be necessary to repeat it in two or three 

a is is just what we do to the interior of a 
= make it water-tight and such an appli- 

also tends to make the silo air-tight. 


possible cause of the silage heating 
and spoiling may be improper packing at the 
, either due to the fact that the silo is 
perpendicular or to the corn being too 
not packing thorough enough at the outer 


i in, as it were, the cold creosote to a greater - 
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being too dry or, more likely, the fact that care is 
not exercised in removing the silage for each feed- 
ing. If the top of the silage is broken up and 
loosened below the depth at which each feeding is 
taken off, it permits air to enter and frequently 
the silage will commence to re-heat. This can be 
avoided by being careful to loosen up only what 
silage is removed each day for feeding. 


Sterilizing Dairy Utensils 


In our issue of January 10th we replied to an 
inquiry concerning the use of sodium hypochlorite 
for sterilization of milk utensils. Our reply to that 
question has been misconstrued to the effect that 
just before use it would be desirable to re-rinse the 
utensil with clear water. This was not the thought 
we sought to convey, but rather that it be re-rinsed 
with the sodium hypochlorite solution to make in- 
surance doubly sure. 

Concerning other questions raised by our cor- 
respondent, Professor H. H. Sommer, dairy chem- 
ist at the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, has 
given us the following reply: 

“That a small amount of sodium hypochlorite 
does not cause a noticeable flavor in milk is cor- 
rect. This is, undoubtedly, due to the fact that the 
available chlorine is rapidly removed by chemical 
combination with the organic matter of the milk. 
In a similar manner the statement that sodium hy- 
pochlorite is not a preservative is also correct. 

“The effects of sodium hypochlorite as a germi- 
cide and antiseptic is dependent upon the available 
chlorine content. When added to milk the avail- 
able chlorine of the sodium hypochlorite rapidly 
disappears so that, under such conditions, it 
would have little or no effect. 

“Sodium hypochlorite used for sterilizing uten- 
sils will improve the keeping quality of the milk 
placed in these utensils—not because the trace of 
sodium hypochlorite acts as a preservative, but be- 
cause the hypochlorite has sterilized the utensils 
and has thus eliminated the heavy contamination 
milk usually suffers on contact with unsterilized 
utensils. 

“In using sodium hypochlorite it is preferable to 
rinse the utensil, invert it, and allow it to drain 
and dry slowly. It is not as desirable to follow this 
rinsing with a water rinse, nor is it as desirable to 
dry the utensil quickly over a stove or heater. This 
is true because sodium hypochlorite does not act 
instantaneously. If the solution is allowed to re- 
main on the inside of the utensil—as it did in the 
preferred practice—the action of the sodium hy- 
pochlorite will be more prolonged. 

“Tf the utensil is rinsed with water, there is not 
only the chance for re-contamination with a poor 
water supply, but also sodium hypochlorite may be 
removed too promptly, before the can is actually 
sterilized. If the can is promptly dried after the 
sodium hypochlorite rinse, the action of the sodium 
hypochlorite is reduced in effectiveness, because it 


is not effective in a dry form and, furthermore, : 


undergoes decomposition on drying. 

“Tt is, undoubtedly. true that sodium hypochlo- 
rite is a better solvent for the film of milk that 
may adhere to the utensil than is calcium hypo- 
chlorite.” 


Sampling and Testing Cream 


In one of the issues of Hoard’s Dairyman I saw 
an article published on the testing of cream, in 
which you stated that if the cream was in the can 
it was almost impossible for two men to get the 
same test of cream. 

Will you please tell me how the creameries take 
their samples when the cream is not delivered 
every day? Is there any information on the varia- 
tion in the test of cream by using a pipette? This 
method, of eourse, is not accurate but I would like 
to have some idea of the variation in the test by 
using this method. 

Pipersville, Pa. G. E. L. 

We believe our inquirer refers to an inquiry 
concerning the testing of very sour cream and 
cream that was frozen. In these cases it is fre 
quently difficult to get a representative sample. It 
would be inaccurate to say that it is almost im- 
possible for two men to get the same test from 
the same can of cream. With reasonable care in 
taking the sample the two tests should not be far 
apart. 

To get the viewpoint of a man well informed on 
testing cream, this inquiry was referred to W. A. 
Cordes, who replies as follows: 

“Tt is possible by complete and thorough stirring 
of the cream in the can to get it into a uniform 
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condition permitting sampling for testing. <A 
sample taken from a thoroughly stirred can will be 
representative. It is sometimes necessary, on ac- 
count of the condition of the cream, to stir rather 
excessively, but in general, stirring about 15 times 
in a rotary motion from the top to the bottom of 
the can is sufficient to put the cream in satisfac- 
tory condition for sampling. With frozen cream 
and cream that is solid, because of hard fat, the 
handling of the cream is greatly facilitated with- 
out injury to the cream by holding the cans in 
water at 90 degrees for thawing or softening. Oc- 
casionally a can of cream containing exceptionally 
high melting point fat is received which must be 
exposed to a temperature somewhat higher for 
proper softening. Thorough stirring will then put 
such cans in satisfactory condition for sampling. 


“The pipette is inaccurate in measuring the 
sample for fat test because of variations in the 
condition of the cream. In some experimental work 
on different methods of testing cream for butter- 
fat; we found: that in: some instances where very 
thick cream was being tested, we would secure 
more than 5 per cent difference in test when meas- 
uring with a pipette as compared to weighing 9 
grams. The pipette used on such cream will not 
deliver the correct amount into the test bottle. 
Also, differences in fat content mean differences in 
density of the cream which the pipette is unable 
to take care of,” 


Clover for Silage—Stack Silage 


I have in mind putting green clover in the silo. 
Can you give me advice whether it is a paying 
proposition? Will clover in a stack put up green 
keep like they put up pea vimes.in.a stack or will 
it heat and mold? 

Bloomer, Wis. A. K. 


Under normal conditions, corn is the ideal crop 
for silage purposes, both in yield and in the su- 
perior quality of the resulting silage. However, 
if corn cannot be relied upon to make a good crop, 
it will be found advantageous to use something 
else. 

In some states, particularly in the dry sections, 
some one of the grain sorghums will be used. On 
the western coast, large use is made of barley, 
wheat, and oats. In most cases, there is seeded 
with the grain either vetch, peas, or some other 
similar legume crop that is best adapted to the 
locality. In the northern sections, the most usual 
substitute silage crops are peas and oats, or sun- 
flowers. 


Under most conditions, we would advise the cur- 
ing of clover or other legumes as hay rather than 
attempting to make silage of them. If it is not 
possible to have some other practical succulent 
feed, such as roots, or some other silage crop, then 
it might prove desirable to ensile clover. 


As alfalfa, clover, and other legumes contain 
a much higher percentage of water than does corn, 
it is desirable that these crops be cut when they 
are somewhat more mature. If cut when at the 
usual time for hay, it is advisable to allow the 
crop to lie in the swath for five or six hours in 
order to allow some of the water to evaporate. 
Just how long it is to lie in the swath will depend 
upon the kind of drying weather that prevails. 
The thought is to have not over 60 lbs. of water 
to 100 lbs. of green material at the time the crop 
goes into the silo. If the clover contains too much 
moisture, the resulting silage will be slimy and ill- 
smelling. If conditions are right, the clover silage 
will come out in good condition and make a fairly 
satisfactory substitute for corn silage, but prob- 
ably will not be equal to it. Decision as between 
corn and clover will depend quite largely upon the 
relative yield of these two crops per acre in the 
given section. 


A farmer in Langlade County, Wisconsin, finds 
timothy and clover will yield a higher tonnage per 
acre on his farm than will corn, except in certain 
years when corn makes an unusual crop. He se- 
cures a high grade of silage. It is probably su- 
perior to clover alone as the addition of the timo- 
thy makes the combined silage more nearly ap- 
proximate the composition of the corn plant and 
the silage may have less odor. 


Stack silage can be made of clover, corn, or 
almost any of the grain crops. There will be con- 
siderable spoilage just as there is when pea vines” 
are stacked. Also, it does not make a convenient 
method of taking out the silage for Winter feed- 
ing. It would be much better to build a trench 
silo if it does not seem practical to build a regu- 
lar up-right silo. 
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Two men were walking down the 
main street of a country town when 
one of them took off his hat and 
bowed respectfully to an old gentle- 


“man who was nassing. 


“J. owe more to that man than to 
anyone else on earth,” he said. 

“Did he give’ you your first chance 
in life?” 

“No, he’s my landlord.”— 
Tit Bits. 


London 
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Report of Annual Guernsey 
Meeting 


Guernsey breeders chose the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, for 
the 1927 meeting. Attendance and in- 
terest were both at a high point be- 
cause it marked the passing of the 
fiftieth milestone and also a gather- 
ing center for those taking the trip to 
Guernsey. 

About one-third of the total mem. 
bership was present or represented 
by proxy. This information may stim- 
ulate breeders scattered far and wide 
to send their proxies to the club of- 
ficers or executive committee next 
year. 

All of the present club officials 
were re-elected for the ensuing year, 
namely, Robert Scoville, president; 
Wm. H. Caldwell and Gage E. Tar. 
bell, vice-presidents; Karl B. Musser, 
secretary-treasurer. Four places on 
the executive committee were up for 
election and the men chosen were W. 
W. Marsh, Iowa; R. M. Cooper, Jr., 
South Carolina; A. L. Gile, Washing- 
ton; and Dr. W. A. Munn, Wiscon- 
sin. The latter was the only new 


_member elected. 


The reports of Secretary and 
Treasurer Karl B. Musser were 
mighty interesting and indicated the 
coveted condition of increased busi- 
ness, strong financial status, and a 
prosperous future. 


Wisconsin is the leading Guernsey 
state when number of cattle, club 
members, and registrations are con- 
sidered. During the past year 7,376 
Wisconsin Guernseys were recorded. 
Pennsylvania was second with 3,949 
and New York third with 3,674. The 
Badger State also leads in the pur- 
chase of animals with Pennsylvania 
and New York following in order 
given. During the last year 3,225 
more animals were registered than 
during the year previous. 

That the breed is increasing in 
popular interest is seen in the list of 
2,481 new breeders, which is a gain 
of 207 over last year. Furthermore, 
202 Guernseys were exported to buy- 
ers in foreign countries. Increased 
interest is seen in testing Guernseys 
for the Advanced Register, as the 
present number of 2,234 cows on test 
has been exceeded in only two previ- 
ous years, and is an increase of 4.3% 
over the number for last year. The 
average of all of the 2,038 Advanced 
Register records approved during the 
year was 10,328 pounds milk contain- 
ing 517.5 pounds fat. The resultant 
increase in the breed average produc- 


tion to date is 59.7 pounds milk and 
3.2 pounds fat. 


President Scoville presided at the 
banquet held the night before the 
meeting. He ably pictured the growth 
and development of Guernseys under 
the fifty-year guidance of the Amer- 
ican Guernsey Cattle Club. Speeches 
were made at the banquet by Dr. J. 
R. Mohler, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try; Dr. C. W. Larson, Bureau of Dai- 
ry Industry; Geo. C. White, American 
Dairy Science Association; and C. L. 
Hill, M. D. Munn, L. W. Morley, C. 
T. Conklin, and G. E. Tarbell. De- 
served praise for the Guernsey cow 
flowed freely and this, of course, 
caused all present to lend a,very at- 
tentive ear to an interesting and 
worthwhile program. 


Guernseydom is carefully watching 
the movement that has been discussed 
a good deal during recent years, 
namely, the passing of a federal law 
prohibiting the marketing of any 
milk except pasteurized or certified. 
S. M. Shoemaker addressed the as- 
sembled members on this matter and 
considerable interest was evidenced. 
Popular opinion was not in accord 
with the idea. 


Notes on National Guernsey Meeting 


There are a trifle over 1,425 mem- 
bers in the American Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club. 

& 


Twenty-four states sold more fe- 
males during the past year than in 
the year previous. 


& 


Twenty-two states purchased more 
females this last year than during the 
previous year. 


Two hundred fifty Guernseys were 
imported during the past year a 
202 were exported. 


oe 


Seven states have more than 100 
cows on test. New York is the high- 
est with 308. 


Thirty-two per cent of the breed- 
ers are using the triple letter division. 


me 


Among the guests of honor at the 
50th anniversary banquet was Miss 
Arvilla Boese, National Calf Club 
Champion. 

B 


Guernsey breeders will have cause 
to canvass their membership for a 
successor to President Scoville next 
year if his present intentions are 
earried out. : 


ST. AUSTELL DAFFODIL 


St. Austell Daffodil is one of the good producing Guernseys owned by Ward Acres, 
New York. She recently completed a Class A record of 20,491.1 Ibs. milk containing 


935 lbs. butterfat. 


In addition to this record she has four other records,—479.4 lbs. fat 


in Class GG; 607.3 lbs. fat in Class B; 624.5 Ibs. fat in Class A; and 876.5 lbs. fat 


in Class A. ° 


Motor Runs Silage Cu 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—R. B. 
man of Washington solved the p 
lem of lining up a silage cutter 
power pulley by attaching the eu 
directly to the motor and doing ay 
with both belts and pulleys. H 
run this outfit for six seasons 
annual autumn job of filling a r 
of his neighbors’ silos, and both 
and his neighbors find it very sa 
factory. 

Schloman purchased the me 
from a wrecking company in the sv 
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R. B. Schloman’s silage cutter chop 
up some winter feed for the Valley Ge 
Guernsey Farm of Washington. 


mer of 1920. At that time he ha 
pay quite a sum of money for it } 
he says that one equally as good ¢ 
be bought today for less than fi: 
dollars. With the aid of John Wre 
of the Valley Gem Guernsey F: 
he set the motor and the cutter ur 
a pair of old trucks that had forme: 
been on a threshing separator. — 
took a governor from an old, wo. 
out tractor and attached it to - 
motor so as to regulate the power 
the same way as a stationary eng 
takes care of the load whenever 
comes. This gives him the rig 
amount of power without exces 


use of fuel. i 


Schloman has a tractor but he st 


it is hard to put it on the road 
cause of the ‘state regulations 
quiring that the lugs be removed | 
fore the machine is driven over cA 
highways. Then, too, it gives | { 
tractor a lot of ‘no-pay’’ haul 
when one travels with it from fa 
to farm at silo filling time. What: 
more, it would be difficult for a tr: 
tor to climb some of the hills t 
Schloman has to climb in order | 
reach ail the farms where he cuts * 
ensilage each year. | 

With his outfit, lined up 
mounted on trucks as it is, how 
Schloman can drive up to a silo le 


be cutting silage again inside of 
an hour. All he has to do whené 
moves the cutter from farm to far 
is to hitch a team of horses to 
trucks and drive. He says this 
chine solved the “refill”? prop 
because it is so easy to reset. 
After watching the machine 


last fall it seemed to me that i 


Any farmer who is mechanical ; 
clined and who knows a worth 


an outfit such as this that will n at 
ally aid in keeping down tractoi 
pair bills at the same time as 
fords a cheap and reliable sou 
power. Schloman does not use 


ing silos becduse he has his tre 
but there is no reason why it 
not be put to other work on the J 
where stationary power is need 

Wisconsin. Guy A. PETers 


car accident one day. 
recording the accident, added, 
are happy to state that he wa 
to appear the following even 
four pieces.”—Epworth Heral 


HEN twenty thousand and a 

few more organized dairy- 
men decide to improve the 
lity of their milk something just 
urally happens. In this case it 
‘resulted in giving Philadelphia a 
ply unequalled by any other city 
| size and setting an example, 
7ch is pointed to all over the world, 
¢30 what can be done for one of 
most valuable foods. 


] but never before have producers 
7 distributors worked so much 
2d in hand to help them, as they 
} doing today in the Quaker City 
eitory. Each of these three fac- 
o have come to realize their de- 
«dence upon one another and have 
aside their old fighting spirit. 
ack in 1916 to combat the war- 
fp increases in milk production 
¢s, dairymen for their own protec- 
i formed the Inter-state Milk Pro- 
ers’ Association, with a m=2mber- 
h of about 4,000. At the end of 
a) year this number had grown to 
1}20 divided among 279 local units 
hughout the so-called Philadelphia 
ac shed which embraces an area of 
§ to 250 miles radius of the city. 
\t the annual meeting of the asso- 
jjion in December, 1923, drastic 
us and regulations were adopted 
0 the production and handling of 
soroduct—fluid milk. This would 
2 meant nothing if the ‘Dairy 
“neil,” kind of a spoke of the main 
‘el, had not been given police 
gers, by the same meeting to en- 
Xe these self imposed laws. The 
vibership was given full notice of 
h regulations and allowed until 
u3 1 to comply with the high 
dards set. 

yme of the most important re- 
ements were: the cows must be 
I teesbled, and bedded in light, 
i, whitewashed, and regularly 
«ned and drained stables; the 
ice must be done with clean 
als or a properly sterilized me- 
iiical milker; the milk must be 
faptly and properly cooled in cov- 
t milk houses and all equipment 
15 be sterilized before using. 

pon the dealers was placed the 
jonsibility of sterilizing and re- 
ting dry and clean all of the 
viers’ cans brought to them with 
2. As a machine to do this work 
4s about $3,000 it has meant a 
Yy investment for the dealers. 
t of them had to spend $50,000 to 
«; the regulations in all his re- 
“ng stations but it has resulted 
marked improvement in the qual- 
yf the milk sent to the consumers 
Lie city. 

(3 nearly all the dealers in the 
idelphia milk shed are members 
he Dairy Council, they agreed 
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INE OF THE NINE INSPECTORS OF THE INTER-STATE MILK PRODUCERS’ 
_ ASSOCIATION CALLING ON ONE OF THE 20,000 MEMBERS OF THE 

28 ASSOCIATION TO CHECK UP ON THE METHODS HE USES 
Tote the new concrete block milk house of which thousands have been built recently. 
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Mik Producers Who Care 


THOS. H. WITTKORN, PENNSYLVANIA 


to co-operate in adopting a set of 
regulations looking to the im- 
provement of their milk handling 
methods. They also agreed to refuse 
to buy from farmers who did not 
meet the mark set for them by the 
association. 

It was left to the quality control 
department of the Council to organ- 
ize a force of fieldmen to check all 
the farms and receiving stations. It 
did not select a bunch of high-hat in- 
spectors but picked farm bred, col- 
lege trained men who know not only 
what should be done but had enough 
sense to realize what could be done 
in a certain time. Working in a 
group they covered the whole terri- 
tory. 

Remembering that these inspectors 
had no legal authority for what they 
were doing, one must admit a high 
type of co-operation when they were 
allowed the full freedom of private 
premises, even in many cases the 
farm kitchens, to check up standards 
of cleanliness. They made 25,000 
inspections the first year, visiting 
many places more than once, and is- 
sued to farmers 16,934 temporary 
and 4,865 permanent permits to ship 
milk, 

During this same time approxi- 
mately 250 farmers were denied the 
privilege of shipping milk to co-oper- 
ating dealers. In most cases the loss 
of a market was sufficient to bring 
a compliance with the regulations 
but some stickers for “personal liber- 
ty” could only ease their minds by 
selling their cows. 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
the obtaining of a permanent permit, 
which means that all requirements 
have been met, was the lack of a 
satisfactory house for cooling and 
storing milk on the farms. The small 
concrete block building shown in the 
photograph is the kind recommended 
by the association and thousands of 
them have been built during the past 
two years. 

Since all of the territory has been 
gone over at least once, it is now di- 
vided into nine districts with a resi- 
dent inspector in each. It is possible 
in this way within a few hours to 
reach any point where trouble might 
arise. The men aim to inspect every 
place twice a year and some of the 
careless ones more often. 

Fourteen automobiles, like the one 
shown, are used in the inspection serv- 
ice. Each man carries with him a 
card index record of all the members 
in his district and makes careful no- 
tation of his findings. Even after a 
permanent permit has been issued it 
may be, and in a few cases has been, 
taken away from the dairyman if he 
is not living up. to the requirements. 

Milk from the individual farms is 
tested for butterfat, sediment, and 
bacteria by the Council’s inspectors 
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This Machine and One Man 
Puts Up The Hay 


Farmers call this Easyway the “One 
Man Hay Loader,” for they tell us one 
man can make a big, fu: load. In this 
Easyway, inventive genius has made a 
loader that combines the Cylinder 


and Push Bar actions. 


Sandwich Easyway Loader 


This is 

one of the many exclusive fea; 

tures found only in the Sand- 
wich Easyway Loader. 


You’veneverseena machine 
» like it. The Easyway cuts 

down labor cost and farm 

machinery costs too. 


The Cylinder gently lifts the hay from swath or windrow without change or 
adjustment. Steady work—no scattering—no broken clover or alfalfa heads. 


You get all the hay, better hay, and all the feeding value. 


The Push Bars force the hay up and push it far onto the load. Thus less help 
and labor are required where this combined loader—two machines in one—is used. 


Ideal Loader for Alfalfa and Clover. Solid Deck. We fit the Easyway, 
when wanted, with a solid deck which prevents the alfalfa and clover heads and 
leaves from being wasted by falling down through a slatted deck to the ground. 


These other extra features of the Sandwich Easyway Loader mean much 
to you,—Adjustable Wagon Hitch, Flexible Tongue, Light Draft, works on 
even, or rough ground, handles swath or windrow, does not dig up the ground, 
durable and lasting, works fine on alfalfa. There are over seventy years of man- 


ufacturing skill behind it. 


i i i ” We'll 
Write to us and say, “I want full information on Easyway Hay Loaders. Je 
send you our interesting book FREE. Or go to your dealers; see this great machine. 


You'll never see another like it. 


Stock ied at Milwaukee, Madison, Eau Claire, Wis., Freeport and 
Vacheuailtc. Ill., Owatonna, Minn., Cedar Rapids and Council Bluffs, la. 


Casyway 


ANDWIC 


Hay Loader 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sandwich, Hil., U.S.A. 


at the shipping stations. If it is 
found below the standard in any of 
these things a warning letter is sent 
to the producer with suggestions for 
correcting the difficulty. In most 
cases this is all that is necessary but 
if it fails again the man is visited 
and frankly told he will lose his mar- 
ket if he cannot bring his milk up to 
the mark. 

The fact that consumers appreci- 
ate all that has been done for them is 
shown by the increasing sales vol- 
ume, more than is accountable to an 
increase of population. A _ better 
proof was the recent advance of one 
cent a quart in the retail price with- 
out a word of protest from the news- 
papers although it was announced 
that the increase was to go into the 
farmers’ pockets. 


Calves Thrive on Skimmilk 
if Properly Supplemented 


Under most conditions in Colorado 
the price of butterfat makes many 
dairymen hesitate to feed whole milk 
to their calves. 

Whole milk is nature’s food for 
the calf, but skimmilk, properly sup. 
plemented, will, in the light of many 
experiments, make a feed equally as 
good. Whole milk may make a bet- 
ter calf than skimmilk, but not nec- 
essarily a better cow. Skimmilk is 
the whole milk after the fat has been 
removed by the farm separator. It 
must be supplemented with feeds 
which are high in energy-giving nu- 
trients called carbohydrates and fat. 
Such supplements are corn meal, 
kafir meal, ground barley, and like 
feeds. The following ration is one 
suggested in the feeding of skimmilk 
to calves: ground oats, 1 part; 
ground barley, 1 part; wheat bran, 1 
part; skimmilk and hay. 

Corn meal or kafir meal may be 
substituted for the ground barley in 
the above grain mixture. —-Exten- 
sion Bulletin 236A, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 


Improved Dairyman’s 


“FLY-KIL” 


is used by progressive dairymen 
everywhere. It is the only fly 
spray guaranteed to _ protect 
cows all day against fly annoy- 
ance. It’s safe, sweet smelling, 
won’t burn the hide or taint 
milk. It pays back in larger 
cream checks more than it costs. 


Household ‘Fly-Kil’’ 


is a deadly fly killer for spraying in 
the house. Sold at half the price usual- 
ly charged for residence fly sprays. 
Use it and your home will be freed 
from insects. 


Your Big Chance 
to sell both kinds of “Fly-Kil.” No 
capital required. If you can work 
full time this summer selling direct 
to the users write at once. Give age 
and name of your banker or other 
reference. 


“FLY-KIL” DIVISION 
OF THE 


Willhelm Oil Company~ 


Sole Makers and Distributors~ 
of Genuine “‘FLY-KIE”’ 


ST. PAUL, - MINNESOTA 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


Pa 


> 


SS 
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WHY MILK BY HAND? 
Perfection cuts out #& 
drudgery and quickly 

pays for itself. 


How The Perfection Pays For Itself 


MANY satisfied users say that the Perfection saves the wages 
of one hired man. Others tell us it raises their. milk production. 
Still others say that with no more labor they now keep larger and 
better paying herds. 


On one thing they are all agreed, that Perfection pays for itself. 


The Perfection Milker not only does away with all the drudgery 
of hand milking but it saves from one-half to two-thirds of the time. 
Besides the saving in labor you get more milk. Cows yield freely to 
the uniform natural action of the Perfection Milker. The new two 
piece teat cup milks cleaner, faster and with less vacuum; besides it 
is easy to wash, By all this the Perfection quickly pays for itself. 
On a dairy farm it is a modern, money-making investment. 

The Perfection Milker can be instantly regulated to meet every 
changing condition as lactation advances. 
It cuts the dry, unproductive period to a 
minimum, 

Every year you more than pay for a Per- 
fection Milker—first in wasted labor and 
wages, again in lost milk production. Why 


milk by hand? 

Send today for your copy of free catalog. Cheeses tee: 
Perfection milking pays. for quick and easy cleaning. 
Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 

2100 East Hennepin Ave. 240 West Jefferson Street 

Minneapolis, Minn. Syracuse, New York 


Wf, 
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OUR CATALOG 


Is of interest to every milk producer. We illustrate and 
describe at the lowest possible price the most complete 
line of Dairy Supplies and Equipment for the production 


and handling of milk. 


A Few of the Many Items It Contains 


_ A complete line of Dairy Instruments, Bull Rings, Test 
Glassware, Milk Cans, Coolers and Aerators, Thermo- 
meters, Cattle Markers, Scales, Milk Can Seals, White 
Suits and hundreds of other items. 


YOU NEED THIS CATALOG 
Mailed on Request. Write Today. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. H ALBANY, NEW YORK 


[KEEP TAB ON YOUR Cows! 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 
Hoard’s Dairyman Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


; Ass'n, Report 
State Association No. of Ave. Aye. 


Mo. cows milk fat 


Lbs. Lbs. 
Oe rr 
Vt. Lamoille Valley Apr. 554 581 23.5 
Mont. Cascade Co.* Mar. 527 9 =827 «29.7 
La. Shreveport ou 804 535 26.1 
Ida. Gooding-Jerome de 891 642 27.3 
Va. Bot. -Roanoke 4 358 646 24.5 
re Loudoun Valley 3 % 697 572 24.4 
Ind. Wayne* eae 397 645 «28.3 
Md. Carroll Co, a 720 28.0 
Mo. Polk-St. Clair a 268 411 20.1 
Minn. St. Louis Co. 1* Apr. 297 706 27.5 
Tenn. Hamilton Co. Pe, 641 571 26.6 
Wis. Cicero-Black Creek* Mar. 383 575 22.7 
on Oakdale-Tomah* oF 503 699 28.5 
Stanley-Thorp* if 475 666 25.1 
Spring Valley* Apr. 390 =703 28.4 
Sparta* ae. 471 653 28.4 
7 Westby* 7s 361 443 19.5 
Mich. Miss.-Falmouth* Mar. 211 725 26.8 
a Barry Co. 1 a 264 682 26.8 
4 West Kent* it 237 784 35.0 
Ott.-Allendale* ae 222 798 29.8 
Macomb 2* i 266 709 26.2 
W. Oceana* Hd 200 656 31.4 
Lansing-Ingham* re 266 784 31.8 
So. Wewaygo* ne 244 654 27.2 
Alpena-Leer ae 274 «©6512 21.4 
Tosco Co. 4 
Van Buren 1* Apr. 294 710 30.7 
Van Buren 2* Fseheen 255 . 624 25.2 
Kent-Alto* =A 191 657 29.9 
oe Ogemaw Co.* “g 275 588 24.0 
Penn. White Deer Valley rm 335 786 28.2 
Utah Central Cache Co, "m 561 837 29.9 
Md. Anne Arundel " 332 584 23.3 
Tl. Henry Co. hi : 
Wis. Fond du Lac-G. Lake ”’ 467 757 - 29.8 
mr Algoma* 4) 423 
‘ Richland* ad 582 723 25.8 


*Retest rules followed. 


Profits Increased 


Hoarp’s DAtRYMAN :—Not long ago 
I heard someone say that cow testing 
is good only for making the farmer 
buy higher priced feed. To disprove 
this I offer as evidence the record for 
the Endeavor, Wisconsin, Association 
for the first and last month of its 
association year. In order to avoid 
any criticism I give in the following 
table the production and feed con- 
sumption for the same number of 
cows for both months, have credited 
the same price for fat, and charged 
the same prices for feed: 


First Last In- De- 
month month crease crease 


Ave. test, % 3.42 3.68 0.16 

Total fat, lbs. 8760 9898 1138 

Value $ 4880 $ 4949 $ 569 

Lbs. roughage consumed 
Silage 367350 281843 85513 
Alfalfa 42858 48704 5846 
Clover 51181 76335 25154 
Timothy 46190 68811 22621 
Cornstalks 68510 18249 50261 
Soy beans 4693 2846 1847 
Marsh hay 13330 6182 7148 
Total dry rough- 

age 226762 221127 5635 

Lbs. grain consumed 
Corn 32457 13675 18782 
Oats 41912 23835 18077 
Bran 7146 «18352 11206 


Cottonseed meal 3540 11038 7498 
Linseed meal 4000 4586 586 


Dairy feed 3209 8990 5781 

Rye 2455 2455 
Barley 2309 4744 2435 
Oat feed 3782 515 3267 
Total grain 100810 87735 15075 
Cost of rough- 

age $ 1918 $ 1978 $ 55 
Cost of grain $ 1271 $ 1221 $3. 50 
Total feed 

cost $ 3189 $ 3194 $ 5 
Profit 1191 1755 564 


During the last month better dry 
roughage anda better grain ration 


Monthly State Summary Table 


High Herd Average 

No. of Ave. Ave. 

Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. 


J. 4 865 42.0 
H. 14 1240 40.9 
B fess Pam é | 611 30.0 
H. 11 1388 47.4 
H.-J. 18 985 35.5 
H.-G: 19 825 36.3 
R. J. 912 43.2 
Rie a5 893° 42.1 
J. 15 727 38.5 
G. G. 1010 46.9 
G. J. 21 812 34.0 
G. 10 994 44.0 
H. 1485 54.0 
R. 15 1262 40.4 
G. 12 1007 35.2 
M. 9 741 33.5 
J. 24 662 33.7 
H. 9 1461 45.4 
G. H. 8 1218 43.3 
H. 12. 1424 49.9 
G. H. 8° 1497 48.5 
R. H. 5 1338 46.5 
R. J. 5 1043 52.3 
H.-G. 6 1292 54.9 
G. H. 7 1176 45.9 
J. 8 766 35.0 

1078 40.7 
R. H. 5 1777 63.9 
H, 19 956 30.2 
R. J. ah 771 42.4 
R.H.. 10 1093 40.2 
R.H. 14 1198. 43.8 
G.H. 11 1447 53.9 
H. 17 925 37.1 
R, B.S. 11 915 ~ 33.1 
H. 16 1098 44.1 
Gra: An 827 42.4 
H. 20 1121 38.6 


were supplied. Despite this t 
cost of feed was only five « 
greater, while the better fe 
creased production by 1,138 Ibs 
This indicates that much ¢ 
oats were wasted when the — 
anced grain ration was used 
month. : KA 
The members of the Endeavor 
sociation made $564 more abov 
cost the last month than they 
first month. This increased 
was mainly due, if not entir 
better feeding. It shows there i 
danger of losing money by bt 
high protein concentrates if th 
needed to give the cows the fee 
require for their best producti 
Testing pays and is a good i 
ment. W. Boprcker, Te 


Write the C. T. A. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, for our 
offer to testers for monthl 
annual reports 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—That d 
upon the kind of cows you are 
ing. There never was a cer 
feeding poor cows and good coy 
not show a good profit without 

The other day in making a 
one of the members of the Lo 
rie C. T. A. we found that 
feeding high priced conc 
from the local mill costing — 
pound and alfalfa hay $24 out 
car. A good many inexperienc 
rymen in reading this will s: 
possible. No cow in the wor 
pay for it.” Maybe not, but | 
the facts. He was feeding 50 
lage, 8 lbs. alfalfa hay, and _ 


No. of 


G No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separators | 
State Month Oper- Report- No.of All High High cow Test- Over | 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .05% 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Wisconsin Mar. 161 139 57,742 25.5 7388.0 757.9 7108.2 
Indiana ye 31 24 8,323 24.9 31.0 49.5 89.2 
Michigan ih 106 76 19,955 26.4 735.0 754.9 7110.5 
Virginia of 18 18 8,711 25.3 31.7 745.1 111.7 
So. Dakota ” 9 9 2,862 22.9 26.6 43.6 84.4 
Towa vd TT Bo) 25,118 31.8 52.6 
Idaho i 8 1 2,290 29.0 34.7 56.9 
Missouri Apr. 24 17 5,240 22.5 34.2: ° 44.5 


ytRetest rules followed. *Includes dry cows, 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK. 
vas MARK REG. Y §. PAT, OFF 


The 
Super Tire 
| For 
_Super-Service 


| 
| and 


| Super- Mileage 


J 


aent of tire-craft, the Fisk 
xtra Heavy Balloon, opens 
he way to extra comfort, 
xtra safety, extra mileage 
or the motorist. 


| Built of “FrZer/ess’’ Cord, 
y a patented process, the 
‘isk Extra Heavy Balloon 
arpasses all others for 
mooth riding, sure trac- 
‘on, safe, steady breaking 
ad steering, throughout 
any more tire-miles than 
OU expect. 


' The Fisk Balloon line 
consists of the Fisk 
| Balloon, the Fisk Pre- 
| mier Balloon, the Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloon. 
| There is a Fisk 
Tube for every tire, 
a standard gray and 
circle made extra 
heavy red. To get the 
‘most out of your 
| tires, use Fisk Tubes. 


> 
i 


rv 
* 
¥ 


IS 


EXTRA HEAVY 


. BALLOON 


SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 
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grain. To some it will seem like ex- 
travagant feeding, and maybe it is. 

Most of the cows in this herd were 
fresh in October and November, one 
in September, and the other in July. 
During February these fifteen cows 
produced 16,499 lbs. of 3.14% milk, 
making 518.7 Ibs. fat. At the local 
creamery price of. 59¢ a pound this 
fat was worth $305.97. The total feed 
cost for the fifteen cows milking and 
one dry was $168.55, leaving a profit 
above cost of feed of $137.42. The av- 
erage cost of producing a pound of 
fat was 32.4c, leaving an average 
profit of 26.6¢ above cost of feed on 
each pound of fat produced. 

A chain is as strong as its weakest 
link. Good cows, good feed, and a 
good man spell success in the dairy 
business. One without the other spells 
failure. Let the C. T. A.-records help 
youon. BERNERD J. ROSENQUIST, 

Tester. 


Culling and Better Feeding 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—An_ illustra- 
tion of what a cow testing’ associa- 
tion can do for an intelligent farmer 
is shown in the monthly summary of 
the results secured by a member of 
the Hammond—Baldwin Association 
of Wisconsin. He joined this associa- 
tion in November, 1925. 

For February, 1926, this herd of 18 
cows, 17 of which were milked, pro- 
duced a total of 457 pounds fat 
which at 50 cents was valued at 
$228.65. The total cost of feed was 
$142.56, leaving a profit over feed of 
$86.09. 

In February, 1927, this herd con- 
sisted of 19 cows, 17 of which were 
again milking. They produced 534 
lbs. of fat which at 50 cents a pound 
was valued at $266.90. The total cost 
of feed was $149.27, leaving a profit 
over feed of $117.63 or an increase 
of income over feed cost for the en- 
tire herd of $31.54. 

The average profit for all cows in 
the herd including those dry was 
$4.78 in February, 1926, and $6.19 in 
February, 1927. This increase of 
$1.41 more profit per cow for the 
shortest month in the year was due 
to the culling of poor producers and 
better feeding. During the interven- 
ing year 7 undesirable cows . were 
sold and these replaced by 5 cows 
purchased and three heifers raised. 
The cows were fed a more liberal 
and better balanced grain ration con- 
sisting of oats, wheat feed, corn, oil 
meal and cottonseed meal. The 
roughage in both cases was practical- 
ly the same, consisting of corn silage 
and mixed clover and timothy hay. 
The same prices were used both 
years in figuring the value of the 
butterfat and cost of feed. 

I charged $12.00 a ton for hay, 
$4.00 for silage, oats and barley at 
$28.00, wheat feed at $30.00, corn at 
$32.00, oil meal at $48.00, and cotton- 
seed meal at $33.00. The increased 
profit came in spite of the fact that 
there were two dry cows figured in 
the average for 1927 as against only 
one in 1926. 

Oscar BERKSETH, Tester. 


Michigan Prize Winners 


Michigan conducts an essay contest 
for testers, six prizes of from $10 to 
$25 being offered by the Michigan 
Creamery Owners’ and Managers’ As- 
sociation, and three medals by the 
Blue Valley Creamery Company. The 
prize winners were as follows: 1st, 
Casper Bloomer of Macomb No. 2; 
2nd, Forrest Bender of Kent County 
South; 3rd, Walter Kirkpatrick of 
Leelanau County; 4th, Glen Bedell of 
Ottawa—Allendale; 5th, Lyle Ander- 
son of Osceloa—Reed City; and 6th, 
Clarence Prentice of Newaygo South. 


Long Time Service 
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For Lower Costs 


When you buy a truck you buy present and 
future service. The extent of that service depends 
upon the stamina stored away in proper design. 


and husky construction. 


On this basis— the 6-cylinder Speed Wagon is 
the lowest priced unit for every farm. ; 


Speed Wagon’s oversize strength in every vital 
part means that it will be performing its duties 
staunchly and alertly long after the ordinary 
“truck has wearied of life and passed into the dis- 
card. It has been proved time and again that 
Speed Wagons will out-live and out-work cheaper, 
smaller trucks—and cost less in doing it. 


In bringing farm production costs to their low- 
est lével, it is the part of wisdom to investigate 
Speed Wagon essentials. Your Reo dealer will 
gladly give you the facts. 


SPEED WAGON CHASSIS PRICES —at Lansing 


4-Cylinder $1090 


6-Cylinder $1240 


Heavy Duty $1985 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


SPEED “WAGON 


For The Babcock Test 


It’s quick and easy to use the most 
scientific methods for checking up cows 
when you have the 


Hanson ext 


Loose pointer sets anywhere 
on dial so offset weight of pail. 
Readings in tenth of pounds 
make figuring easy—and large 
dial with distinct figures and 
graduations insures correct~ 
ness. Sturdy steel construc- 
tion. Guaranteed accuracy. At 
better dealers—or order direct, 
Sent prepaid onreceiptof price. == 
HANSON BROS. SCALE Single {I} Double 

COMPANY 


Spring Y) 
30-1b. J , 60- 


SOON. AdaSt.,Chicago, Il. 2 


x 


Va Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 
day and get three to five more power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour’s time needed. 
Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 
erate in price and sold with a money-back 
guarantee. Write for “Ricardo Replasement Head” book 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 
960 St. Paul Ave, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


/ COMPLETE 


POWER MILKER 1 


Ready to Free Book-- 
Send “How to Judge 
- Milkers, 


easy on the cows. aie, 

erat =10 Year Guarantes—sat- Vi % 
action guaranteed or mone \ 

refunde: 4 


sf 
Write today. | 


OTT. 
221 White’ 


‘ite ta) .@: 
McGee ttaburehe Pa 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


COMPANY 


BANNER 


R. R. RAIL DESIGN STEEL 


Banner Posts give you exactly what 
you have always wanted in good 
steel fence posts—great strength, 
easy attaching of line wires, firm 
anchorage, long service. 


Banner Steel Fence Post 
GUARANTEE 


cAll Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of rail- 
mead a design with heavy backbone reinforc- 
They are made of NEW STEEL and are 
G JARA IRANTEED to give the equal of or longer 
service than any other steel fence post of same 
weight which is used under similar conditions. 
buyer who will show that Banner Posts, 
purchased through his dealer, have failed to 
give this service will be supplied by us with new 
posts, free of charge and without delay. 


Ask our dealer in your community. 
His stock insures quick delivery. 


es - 
American Steel & Wire 
Company 
DEALERS EVERYWHERB 
Other Sales Offices: Chicago, New_York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Buf- 
falo Detroit, Cincinnati, ray 6h Wilkes Barre, 


St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Oklahoma, City, 
Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas Denver SaltLake City 


1 
2 
c | 


Railroad rail design 
‘reinforced with a 
heavy steelba NE. 


Easy to attach line 
wires. 7 clamps supe 
plied with each post, 


Large slit wing ame 
chor plate anchors 
the post like a rock. 
Permits immediate 
fence construction. 


Entire post protected 


with best quality paint 
made of pure linseed 
oil base. 


Banner Steel Posts are not 
affected by frost. Your fence 
is grounded wherever a steel 
post is used and danger to 
your stock from lightning is 
greatly reduced. With Bane 
ner Steel Posts the fence line 
can be burned off every year, 
thus getting rid of weeds, ine 
sects and rubbish. The clean 
farm grows the best and big- 

est crops and with the least 
labor and expense. 


| 
| 
| 
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For The Babcock Test 


It’s quick and easy to use the most 
scientific methods for checking up cows 
when you have the 


Hanson scaiz 


Loose pointer sets anywhere 
on dial 10 offset weight of pail. 
Readings in tenth of pounds 
make figuring easy—and large 
dial with distinct figures and 
graduations insures correct- 
ness. Sturdy steel construc- 


tion. Guaranteed accuracy. At 
better dealers—or order direct. 
Sent prepaid onreceiptotf price. 


HANSON BROS. SCALE 
COMPANY 


500 N. Ada St.,Chicago, Ill. 


> Heaves, Coughs, Sondition- 
: er, Worms. Most for cost. 
ay Two cans satisfactory for 
#=g Heaves or money back. $1.25 
fe per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Or Lightning 
Fires 


Ci Lightning Rods 


Lightning is responsible for more 
farm fires than all other causes com- 
bined. Lightning becomes powerless 
to damage—buildings are safe when 
equipped with the Shinn-Flat System 
of Lightning Conductors. 

Shinn-Flat Cable is standard and de- 


capacity and efficiency. Suitable for 
every type of building. 
AGENTS WANTED 


We desire men capable of handling our agency 
and able to carry merchandise in standard 
amounts necessary to make prompt installa- 
tions. An interesting and satisfactory busi- 
ness. Let us tell you about it. 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 
2028 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(Mfrs. of Lightning Rods for #0 Years) 


signed to obtain the greatest possible 


EXTRA 


Keep your book up-to-date. 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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SHEETS 


For Hoard’s Dairyman Vest Pocket Herd Books 


Price 50 cents for fifty sheets 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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A Baby Milk Dairyma 


F.C. MINNICH, OHIO 


ND I’m going to stay right here 

till I go for good,” was the 

final and significant remark of 
Elry S. Leasure, who runs a special 
baby milk dairy near Zanesville, 
Ohio. That is, he is where he wants 
to be. He’s running a baby milk 
dairy in a good location, is giving 
hogs and chickens a chance to prove 
themselves profitable, and doesn’t in- 
tend to make another move so long 
as he lives. 

Time was, though, when Mr. Lea- 
sure was like some of the rest of us. 
He didn’t know just what he wanted 
to be. = 

Twenty-eight years ago when his 
children were small, and school was 
distant, and farming was not very 
promising, he decided to take a 
course in undertaking for which he 
moved into town. For five years he 
kept up a round of getting out day 
or night in his business as an under- 
taker. Being of a sympathetic dis- 
position by nature, he was especially 
popular among his customers. 
he said, “it took all a fellow could 
make to keep up appearances and 
then. I didn’t like having to go 
dressed up all the time.” 

So he withdrew from the firm and 
started a small milk business in the 
basement of his city home. In this 


the only appearances he had to keep 
up were those of his one milk wagon 
and his good quality milk. He start- 
ed out with the idea of giving his 
customers the best milk he could get. 
Every morning farmers. delivered 
their milk to his side door and got 
their cans in exchange. At that 
time pasteurizing milk was a new 
idea ‘in Zanesville, but Mr. Leasure 
saw the advantage in it and soon had 
the words “pasteurized milk” lettered 
on his wagons. 

Mr. Leasure manages to keep just 
a pace ahead of his competitors in 
service to his customers. He was 
the first producer within the reach of 
Zanesville to put out a special baby 
milk. 

For fifteen years Mr. Leasure and 
his wife, whose help has:been a very 
distinct factor in his ultimate goal, 
conductea that basement dairy which 
kept growing as people realized the 
value of milk in the diet, until three 
wagons were sent out every morning 
on delivery. 

All this time the farm bee kept 
buzzing in his ear and he kept think- 
ing of the time when he would be 
producing the milk, good clean milk, 
such as he wanted his customers to 
have, and letting other folks deliver 
it to the consumer. 

His big difficulty lay in getting a 
farm of suitable size and location. 
His present farm is the third one he 
has bought. He sold each of the 


“ But,” : 


THE BACK DOOR OF THE LEASURE BARN 


A 


other two at a profit, after 
improved the buildings and i inere: 
the soil fertility by the use a 
manure. 

While her husband was expe 
menting with farms, Mrs. Leas 
went on with the basement d; 
and let me say there was nothing 
didn’t manage well, from h 
milk cans to keeping books. 
most business women she use 
head to mighty good advantage 

Finally Mr. Leasure saw th 
way to get what he wanted 
build everything himself fro 
ground up. And that is jus 
what he has done or is doin 
went four miles out of town 
improved road and bought on 
dred and sixty acres of well lai 
with old buildings on it. He put 
this present modern dairy structu 
which is clean and sunny and 
enough for humans to live 
fact Mr. Leasure does live 
corner of his big milk room at 
ent, but he doesn’t expect to 
that up long. He has moved 
house over to a new foundation 
is remodeling it at the present 
It will have every convenience 
sible to a city home, excep 
which, unfortunately, is not 
had there. Then he will move 


family out and they will all 
gether once more. 
A large compressed air pump 
nishes an abundance of water t 
dairy barn from a nearby spring: 
drain back of each row of stanchi’ 
makes daily flushing of the conc! 
floor easy. Each cow has her a 
vidual drinking cup. i. | 
A cow is certainly sure of her 
ing there, unless she’s a boarder, 
in that case she isn’t there. _ 
A farm plant gives all the ele 
light that is wanted. Riding by 
the early evening and seeing - 
lights shining through the sid 
dows, a passerby might take 
building for a church rather | 
cow barn. i; 
In his milk room are a coole 
ing tank, bottle washer, bottli 
chine, separator, and other 
that go with an up-to-date nm 
The most attractive thing about 
milk room is the clean look 
clean smell—two pretty good Vv 
telling when things are clean. 
The most of his milk is bottle 
sold wholesale. He gets from sevel 
eight cents above the usual price 
retails at twenty cents a quart. — 
Mr. Leasure is making a sidelin' 
hogs and poultry and feels s 
with the returns from them. . 
them when they are about six | 
old. 
He keeps strict account of 
turns from his 250 White | 


E 
‘ens and found they netted him 
35 in the month of February. That 
as the month when eggs were com- 
yg down in price, He feeds them ac- 
ording to directions from the uni- 
ersity. He’s not skeptical about those 
friversity bulletins. He says farmers 
| ght to read them and try them out, 
Altogether, Mr. Leasure thinks the 
/armer’s future looks at least a little 
etter than an undertaker’s. He 
sake no claims to eminent success, 
jut if success can be measured by a 
ank account and the estimation of 
jis friends and neighbors, then he 
‘as at least attained a measure of 
atisfaction. 
| He is past what is generally called 
‘ie middle age of life and feels that 
fe can offer two valuable tips to 
ther farmers or to men in any oc- 
japation. 
Each man should make his wife his 
‘artner. He says he never even buys 
cow without first consulting Mrs. 
jeasure. On the other hand, she 
lways consults him before making 
lans of any consequence. This has 
jrought about a successful marriage 
3 well as successful business. 
| The other bit of advice is found 
|, the Bible: “Beware lest thou for- 
et the Lord, which brought thee 
‘orth out of the land of Egypt.” He 
aid further, “There is no success 
‘ithout faith in a Supreme Being. 
Je all need more good, old fashioned 
aligion without so much sidetrack- 


yg.” 


News From Washington, 
D.C. 

[Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] 

| Washington, D. C., May 9—At the 
scent meeting of the Executive Com- 
littee of the American Dairy Fed- 
ration here, the matter of American 
articipation in the World Dairy 
ongress to be held in Great Britain 
1 June and July, 1928, was thor- 
aghly discussed. Sailing dates will 
either May or before the middle 
/§ June, next year. The trip will 
i four weeks or more. 

hes & 

| There was a sharp upturn in the 
roduction of oleomargarine in the 
,onth of March, according to the re- 
jorts just now available from the 
ureau of Internal Revenue. This 
jas to be expected, as illustrating 
je result of butter prices on oleo- 
‘argarine consumption. The figures 
pr the first three months of 1927 
ad comparisons with the same peri- 


airy Union, are as follows: 


! Colored 

1926 1927 
snuary 927,196 1,099,180 
+bruary 930,570 982,678 
varch 1,088,016 1,193,730 

: Uncolored 

1926 1927 
snuary 20,573,720 20,759,940 
>bruary 20,550,480 19,373,360 
jareh 20,179,520 26,040,196 


| & 

} 

| With the end of the sessions of the 
arious state legislatures, most of 
‘hich have been meeting this year, 
le information is reaching govern- 
\ent officials concerned here of the 
ery general approval of the work 
? tuberculosis eradication, and of 
)peral legislative appropriations for 
wrying on this work in co-operation 
ith the Bureau of Animal Industry 
‘the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ire. Complete reports are not avail- 
le as yet, but with thirty states re- 
rted, appropriations of nearly sey- 
1 million dollars are now made. The 
rgest appropriation reported is in 
ew York, where it is evident that a 
termined effort is to be made to 
‘lean up.” Twelve of the thirty 
ates reported have made _ the 
‘me appropriation as last year; in 


a 


in 1926, compiled by the National - 
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The fourth furrow Free; 


Here’s an easy way to increase 
farm profits and without so 
much work as your present 
methods. Big reserve power plus 
easy handling cuts production 
costs. Amazing new features 
double tractor life. New low 


price brings adequate power 
within reach of every farmer. 


Oil Purolator 


= Every 4 minutes or 150 

times in a 10-hour day oil 

H is cleaned, strained, and 

purified, removing every 

atom of dust and grit. This 

preventsenormous amount 

- of wear for lubrication ie 
with clean oil entirely. 


Air Cleaner 


By centrifugal action and 
forcing through an oil- 
soaked mattress, every par- 


ticle of dust and grit is re- 
moved from carbureting air. 


Spark Arrester and 
Muffler 


Insures quieter, more comfort- 
able operation with no danger 
of flying sparks. 


Gas Filter 
Fuelcannot carry grit to 
cylinders or pistons, for 
every drop is cleaned 
and filtered. 


all the others a materially 
amount is provided. 

The problem of Farm Relief was 
forced into the deliberations of the 
annual convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce last 
week, in spite of the effort of the 
leaders in this big organization to 
hold this back until their own com- 
mittee of business men studying the 
problems of agriculture could report. 
While the matter did not finally re- 
ceive any vote or action, a resolu- 
tion was adopted by the agricultural 
section of the Chamber, at their di- 
visional luncheon meeting, reading 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That American agricul- 
ture in common with industry and 
labor should be protected by the gov- 
ernment in its domestic markets to 
an extent and degree comparable 
with the protection afforded by the 
government to labor and industry in 
other lines.” This resolution was the 
subject of a long and, at times, some- 
what heated discussion. John D. 
Miller of the Dairymen’s League was 
on the program and gave strong en- 
dorsement to the co-operative mar- 
keting work of the dairy industry, 


larger 


job! 


969 


$1495 


Cash 
fo.b Milwaukee 
Convenient terms 
can be arranged 


Plow four furrows where you 
turned 3 before. In less time. At 
lower cost. With less work. Think 
what it means for one man todo a 
third more work on every tractor 


Why scrimp along over-loading 
power too light for the job? Espe- 
cially when you can now have an 
Allis-Chalmers 20-35 at little or 
no greater first cost. At $34.18 per 
h. p. (Nebraska State Tractor Tests) 


Allis-Chalmers offers you the out- 
standing power value. That’s on first 
cost alone. That’s only one thing. 


free from grit. 


Get the facts today. 


Tractor Division 


20-35 


without discussing the general mat- 
ter of farm relief in any detail. The 
resolution was specifically endorsed 
by Louis J. Taber, Master of the Na- 
tional Grange; Charles A. Ewing 
and other representatives of midwest 
business organizations; and Former 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Carl Vrooman. 


Alfalfa Seed Must be Stained 
Orange-red 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 


has lately announced his determina- | 


tion that alfalfa seed grown in South 
America is not adapted for agricul- 
tural use in New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and Middle Western and 
Western States but in certain of the 
Southern States it is believed that 
satisfactory crop yields may be ex- 
pected. Accordingly, on and after 
July 2, 1927, alfalfa seed grown in 
South America will be permitted en- 
try into the United States only if at 
least ten per cent of this seed is 
stained an orange-red color. 


Uncle Ab says we are made by 
what we do today rather than by 
what we did yesterday, or intend to 
do tomorrow. 


Dollar for dollar of operating 
costs an Allis-Chalmers saves cash, 
for it works faster. Besides Allis- 
Chalmers has added years to trac- 
tor life by keeping moving surfaces 


The fourth furrow free? Yes, in- 
deed! More work per man and per 
hour. Less time per job. Easier on 
driver, on tractor, on your purse. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


573 - 62nd Ave., Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
Branches: Fargo, N. D.—Wichita, Kans. 


Allis-(halmers 


TRACTORS 


FREE Catalog and 
Engineering Service 


NO OPERATING COST 


The Allen Multi-Vane turbine ventilator pro- 
vides positive ventilation for all barns, stables, 
creameries, etc. Low first cost, no operating 
expense. Silent, durable, good 'ooking Fresh 


air means health, efficiency. Longer life for 
equipment, Free cat. and Engineering Service 


Bitten Dir- Turbine Ventilator Co. 


14th & Howard Sts. Detroit , Michigan 


me . = > 
‘ ; a oF TAGS 
With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock, They are superior to others. Cost 
mo more. Attached in one operation, 4 

They are guarantee oa 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 

‘orks, Ine. 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp~ 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City. Utah 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


oS  — 
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REMOVE FOR 
DOUBLE WATERWAY 


WATER INLET 


cient and economical milk pasteurizing 
outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 
ries, CP offers’ ‘the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit: consists. of.a,combined heater and hold- 
er, sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. (Bottle filler 
is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 
health boards’ requirements. 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and will increase your 
business. The Victor is a business builder. Write 
for full information and prices. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(World's Largest Dairy Supply House) ; 
1245 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


Ruae the need for a simple, effi- 


Before you pay more 


for a milking machine, send for 


FREE booklet No. 20 describing 


Fords Milker 
*90 


There’s no sense in paying more than Fords Milker prices to 
get absolute satisfaction, and every possible advantage in labor 
saving and easy milking. 

Thousands of farmers who are saving money with Fords Milker 
are delighted. We have hundreds of letters saying: ‘“My Fords 
Milker milks fast with practically no stripping; my cows like it; 
it is easy to operate and clean, and as good as any high-priced 


machine.” 
Materials are highest grade — heavy aluminum pails, New De- Complete 
parture ball bearings, patented valve construction, and special oTh 
teat cups that suck exactly like a calf. Completely guaranteed. Ready for Milking 
Designed by men who have spent a lifetime in the business. 
Prices east of Rockies: Single unit, $90; Double Unit, $120. Also nis 
larger outfits. Electric models complete with motor. Gas Distributors: 

zi A Some attractive territory 
engine outfits complete except engine. still open 


Ask for booklet No. 20 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Does better work 
— lasts longer 
—and costs less 
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HE accompanying didbeae il. 

lustrates the building of an 

economical milk house and 
stock tank to meet the needs of a 
Wisconsin dairy farmer. The build- 
ing is a monolithic concrete construc- 
tion, for which the contractor had the 
necessary forms. 

The special problem here was the 
placing of the cooling tank in such 
position that its overflow would fill a 
stock tank that, in turn, would give 


| head enough to fill water cups in the 


barn. This was accomplished by plac- 
ing the milk house at one corner of 
the barn where the ground reached to 
the bottom of the stable windows. 


ae 


enawer 
efneve r2 


This Wisconsin milk house is 10’x14’ outside measure with concrete walls and shed 


ree 
ote tine 


overflow pipe is sewed: wea 
sired to empty the tank, the ove 
pipe is easily removed and reinse 
when cleaning is completed. 
The supply to the barn is 
from one end of the stock tank a 
point one inch above the bottom. T] 
stock tank also has a manhole 
the usual cast iron cistern cover, 
that the tank may be cleaned o 
paired when necessary and still in 
against danger of children fe 
through a defective wood cover 
As a protection against severe | 
weather when the cooling tank 
freeze, the water from the pump 
be diverted directly to the stock 


roof. The side walls are reinforced with No. 9 wire fencing and the roof with }” rode’ az 


12” on center crosswise and %” rods 16” 


8’ long by 2’ wide with %” rods for reinforcing spaced 12” on center each way. T 
storage tank is 6’x12’x34’ inside measure and holds 1800 gallons. 


This gave a permissible depth of 3% 
feet to the stock tank, the bottom of 
which was still slightly above the 
height of the water cups in the stable. 

The water for the cooling tank is 
piped underground from the well and 
is so piped as to carry water into the 
bottom of the cooling tank. This 
gives a better circulation in the tank 
that insures cooler water throughout 
and that tends to aerate the water and 
automatically clean the tank. 

The cooling tank has a plug in the 
bottom for cleaning out and the over- 
flow runs direct to the 1,800-gallon 
stock tank. This latter tank also has 
an overflow and clean-out which ex- 
tend to the same drain as the clean- 
out from the cooling tank and the 
drain in the milk house floor. The 
clean-out consists of a receptacle or 
pipe coupling set in the bottom of 
the tank and into which the two-inch 


en center lengthwise. 


The cooling tank 


This is | Reeiranleshor by pipin, 
water from the pump into the b 
from which it goes through the ° 
to separate pipe to both the coo 
tank and the stock tank, eith 
which may be shut off with Pe 
valves. 

The bottom of the cooling 
would have been placed a foot be 
the milk house floor, except for 
necessity of using the stock tank 
supply for the water buckets in 
barn. 

To provide against partially 
cans of cream tipping over i 
cooling tank, pulleys are inserted 
the ceiling so that a light rope 
a weight at one end may be attac 
to the cans and keep them upri 
Possibly a better system would 
have hinged rods at the top of 
tank that would keep the cans” 
merged. : A 


New Traffic Code 


Automobile accidents in Minnesota 
should be materially reduced if all 
motorists and others using the streets 
and highways will carefully observe 
the new traffic code which went into 
effect when it was signed by the Gov- 
ernor recently. A number of safety 
rules which have long been observed 
by cautious motorists but disregard- 
ed by others, have been written into 
the law. Hereafter it will be unlaw- 
ful to: 

Stand in a roadway to solicit a 
ride, except from a public convey- 
ance. 

“Hitch” to motor vehicles with to- 
boggans, sleds, or bicycles. 

“Coast” cars down grade, with 
gears in neutral. 

Jump on or into a vehicle without 
the owner’s consent. 

Board any public conveyance while 
in motion. 

Display bathing beauties, cam- 
paign cards, or other posters on 
windshields or windows. 

Use a muffler cut-out on any high- 
‘way. 


Operate a car yao a 
shield wiper. 8 

Make unnecessary noise, or ope 
ing a vehicle as to emit exe 
smoke. ‘ 

Use siren, compression, or sp: 
plug whistles on any except polic 
fire vehicles. Police and fire 
must be equipped with a siren, 
or exhaust whistle. — 

Use red or green lights 
from in front of any vehicle, « 
police and fire vehicles. _ 

Place cars with “For Sale” 
on streets or highways. 

Use a bicycle at night with 
front light and a red or yellow N 
flector or light in the rear. 

Like the old law, the new 
fixes no positive speed limits, 
places upon the driver the respé¢ 
bility for operating his car with 
regard for the safety and r 
others. It provides that he m 
operate his car at a greater §] 
than is reasonable and proper, | 
due regard to the traffic, but n 
operation | of a car above 


Lead me 
to P. A. 
every time 


I KNOW what I like in a smoke, 
and what I like is Prince Albert! 
Why, the minute breakfast is 
over, I reach for my pipe and the 
well-known tidy red tin, and we’re 
off .. . off on one of the grandest 
smoke-joy-rides a man ever took. 
It’s like that all day long. 

You understand my enthusi- 
asm the instant you open a tin of 
Prince Albert and drink-in that 
wonderful P. A. aroma. You’re 
reminded of a trek through the 
woods, when the dew is on the 
leaves and the sun is on the up. 
Fragrant promise of a glorious 
taste to come. 


Then you load up and light up. 
You notice that the smoke is 
equally fragrant ... fragrant and 
refreshing. It pours over your 
tongue in a cooling torrent that 
knows no bite or sting. Mild, 
too, with a mildness that says: 
“Come and get it.” I’m talking 
about P. A.! 

I have tried to give you a snap- 
shot of the joys that await you in 
a pipe packed with Prince Albert. 
If the picture isn’t clear, blame 
me. The complete story is in the 
tidy red tin at the nearest tobacco- 
shop. The only way you'll really 


know P. A. is to smoke it. 


-PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other 


oa 1927, R. J. Reyno'ds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


tobacco is 


like it! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And always 
with every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert process. 


There’s 


in the cheap paint can! A : 


pate it with the formula of fine old SWP which ae 


HEN you are tempted by a “low price” and 

alluring promises to use “cheap” paint on 
yout house—STOP! There's a joker in every can. It 
may Jook like paint. It may smell like paint. But 
before you buy remember this: 

If the Sherwin-Williams Company with its 
yeats of experience—its skilled paint experts—its 
great laboratories—its enormous volume—cannot 
produce high grade house paint to sell at less 
than SWP prices—no one in the world can 
do it. 

So whenever you see a “low price” on 
house paint you can decide that it is made 
of inferior or skimpy materials. And a poor 
paint is the most costly paint you can put 
on your house. 


Let the «formula”’ prove it 


There is one way to prove that a “low 
price” house paint is merely an inferior 
paint. Insist upon seeing the formula, either 
on the can or in the literature. Then com- 


joker — 


you will always find openly printed on every can. 


Note the big percentage of White Lead Carbonate . 
and White Lead Sulphate used in SWP Outside 
White lead should be the basic 
itis 3 


Gloss White. 
ingredient of all white paint and light tints. 
to these paints exactly what flour is to bread. 


See how much less of this basic ingredient ise 


used in the avetage “cheap” white paint. 


Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is 
Ao liberal 3 
percentage of zinc oxide combined with 
a large amount of white lead makes for 
a balanced formula—such as the formula 
Gloss White House — 


the next essential ingredient. 


of SWP Outside 
Paint. It assures a finish of superior wear- 
ing quality. 


white lead and zinc oxide. 
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More than 90% of the pigment content : 4 
of SWP Outside Gloss White is made up 
of these two important ingredients— 


Inthe majority of“cheap”whitepaintsyou j 
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will find only 50%, sometimes 
~ even less. 


~ every can of SWP Outside Gloss 
White that gives this fine old 


anced formula’’ of SWP is even 
_ more important. 


‘can contain little, if any, 
Opaque white pigment such as 
white lead or zinc oxide. 

_ Sherwin-Williams Dry Color 


| everything except the natural 
| earth and mineral colors. 
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It is the liberal quantity of 
this expensive basic material in 


paint its remarkable covering 
capacity. 

In the darker colors like 
browns and greens, the ‘‘dal- 


Naturally, these dark colors 


Sherwin-Williams have the 
pick of the world’s colors. 


Works produce practically 


That is why beautiful SWP 
colors are so rich, so permanent 


|_and so true to character. 


Greater durability of the paint film 


on your house is assured by SWP due 
_ to the use of a specially treated, pure 
linseed oil—made in Sherwin-Wil- 
_ liams’ own linseed oil plant. 


Why SWP costs you less 


_ One evidence of quality in a house 
paint is the way it hides the surface and 
| in the area it covers. 


A gallon of fine old SWP will 


properly cover 360 square feet (two 


coats). 

A gallon of ‘‘cheap’’ paint will 
cover only 250 square feet (two coats )— 
I10 square feet (two coats) /ess than 
SWP House Paint. 

That is one side of the joker in the 
“cheap” paint can. 


Where only seven gallons 
of SWP will finish the aver- 
age house, eleven gallons of 
“low price’’ paint are 
needed. 


SWP costs more per gal- 
lon. But it covers 44 per 
cent more area. So it costs 
no more than cheap paint by ¢ 
the job. Which would you 
tather use? 


js | SHER WIN- WILLIAMS 


Prepared house 
paint—at its best 


THERE I$ 220 SQ. 
FEET OF PAINT 


LEFT IN THE SWP 

GALLON CAN WHEN 

THE“CHEAP PAINT 
CAN IS EMPTY “4 
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Being made of best 
quality materials, SWP 
dries to a tough, elas- 
tic, glossy finish. 


There is no chipping, 
cracking or peeling. It 
weathers slowly. Lasts 
usually for five years. 


When repainting is 
needed, you save paint, time and 
money because the SWP surface is in 
proper condition. 


A ‘‘cheap’’ paint frequently chips, 
ctacks, peels and fades in a year or so. 
It gives an inferior finish—and a 
much shorter life than good paint. 


Repainting is more frequent 
and costs more for paint 
and labor because the old 
paint has to be burnt or 
scraped off. 


That is the other side of 
the joker in the “cheap” 
paint can. 


SWP beauty! 


With fine old SWP you al- 
ways get a beautiful paint 
job. Your house looks like 
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new. The colors are espe- 
cially rich—with a sheen like 
fine old pottery. And they are 
| weather-fast—slow to fade. 
| Even after several years of ex- 
|} posute, a washing with plain 
soap and water will bring out 
their beauty almost like new. 
Contrast this with cheap col- 
ors that look dull and wishy- 
washy almost in no time. 
Which would you rather have 
—when SWP is guaranteed to 
cost less per job and much less 
per year? 


See «Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 


These are facts which every 
property owner has a right 
to know about house 
paint. They are attested 
by a concern whose 
standing we do not 
believe any man 
would question. The 
simplest way to 
prove them is to 
make the compar- 
ison suggested. 


SWP House Paint 
is sold the world 
over. Each Sherwin- 
Williams dealer is 
“Paint Headquar- 
ters’ inhis vicinity. See the one near 
you. Before you let any low price 
blind your better judgment, get his 
advice. Compate formulas. Don't 
be fooled. If you want literature, 
color cards, help on a color scheme 
or the famous Household Painting 
Guide, write us. 


SWP 


Guaranty of Satisfaction 


SWP House Paint, when thoroughly 
stirred and applied according to 
directions, is hereby guaranteed to 
cover more surface, to look better, to 
last longer and cost less per job and 
per year than any house paint on 
the market. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OSTS LESS PER SQ.FOOT. . . LESS PER YEAR. . . LESS PER JOB 


Because of the utter security this new way pro- 
vides, it is widely urged by physicians—ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, plus freedom forever from 


the embarrassing problem of disposal 


+ 
A free test offered — mail the coupon 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


IXTY per cent of many of the commoner ailments of 
women, according to some medical authorities, are due 


to the use of unsanitary, makeshift ways in meeting woman’s 
most distressing hygienic problem. 


For that reason, this new way is widely urged today. 
Especially in the important days of adolescence. On medi- 
cal advice, thousands thus started first to employ it. Then 
found, besides, protection, security and peace-of-mind un- 
known before. Modern mothers thus advise their daughters— 

‘for health’s sake and immaculacy. 


You owe it to yourself, your daughter, to learn of this 


new way. A free sample will be sent you, in plain envelope, 
if you mail the coupon. 


Mail Coupon for Free Sample 


FREE Sample of KOTEX 


KOTEX COMPANY, Peseta ets 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

You may send me sample of Kotex and book, “Per- 

.sonal Hygiene,” in plain wrapper. 


"Woman's Greatest 


Elandicap 


As Your Daughter's Doctor Views It 


Kotex—what it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded the insecure “sanitary pads” of 
yesterday and adopted Kotex. 

Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super-absor- 
bent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture. It 
is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 
ment of disposal. ; 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends all fear of 
offending. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only pad em- 
bodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. It is the 
only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex is “like” Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
“Kotex.” Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 
sizes: the Regular and Kotex-Super. 


Today mail the coupon for a full-sized sample of Kotex, 
free. Note the improvement, mental and physical, this 
new way brings. Important booklet on 
“Personal Hygiene” will be sent also, both 


Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 
No laundry. 


nary cotton “‘p ds 
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in plain envelope. Send for your sample 
today. 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOT EX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


No laundry—discards as easily as a piece of tissue 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 


90c per dozen 


" HE need of shelter for farm 
| machinery is greater as such 
~ equipment is made more com- 
on the farms and more compli- 
Bin its construction. It takes but 
{2 abuse to ruin a watch or auto- 
wile while a harrow will stand con- 
rable misuse, 
he implement shed for the aver- 
y farm should be carefully located 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


helter for Farm Machinery 


H. B. WHITE, Minnesota College of Agriculture 


are at both sides so that the team can 
do all the moving of the implements, 
that is, the implements are brought 
in from one side and taken out of the 
other. 

A shed for the average farm is 
shown in Fig. 2. It shelters the farm 
implements and auto as well as fur- 
nishing a farm shop which on many 
farms will be a good investment and 


MACHINERY STORAGE 
Earth floor, 


ae 


_ MACHINERY | SHED 


jhat time will not be wasted in 
jmg the equipment under shelter. 
nis is not given careful thought 
mplements will be left exposed to 
iction of the weather and damage 
stock rather than placed under 
‘er. 

lere' are at least three types of 
ement sheds that may be con- 
‘ed by the average farmer and he 
(Id make a careful study of his 
s to decide which will best meet 
methods of farming and care of 
ements. The first type of build- 
is usually nearly square and the 
ant of storage space is large in 
jortion to the amount of wall 
ie of the building. This type of 
iling is usually not very conveni 
jfor the removal of any particulae 
ement. 

ye second type is very common 
‘he Middle West and is a long 


1 


; ‘machine has its own particular 
2 and can be taken out and used 
| returned with very little incon- 
jence. There are many variations 
he details of roofs, doors, etc. 
iy are simple shed roof buildings 
/iown in Fig. 1. Sometimes doors 
\added later. In some cases it has 
| aa satisfactory where dvors 


FIG. 


ling with stalls or bents where - 
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ee FIG. 2—MACHINE SHED 60x24 FEET 


enable the farmer to keep his boys 
interested in mechanical equipment 
and often result in the boys staying 


an Bre 
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FIG. 1—SHED ROOF IMPLEMENT SHED 


are vertical with battens on the 
cracks. The space for the auto and 
shop may be boarded up to protect 
them from dust. The space over the 
garage will probably be used for stor- 
age of small pieces of equipment, 
supplies, ete. 

’ The building in Fig. 3 is 18x56 and 
although not so large or complete as 
the one shown in Fig. 2, it is found to 
be a very satisfactory addition to the 
buildings on the farm. The plan 
shows a concrete floor in the garage 
and shop. This will in many cases 
be omitted because of extra cost. It 
is of course desirable as much work 
is done in a farm shop if it is in a 
convenient location and equipped with 
the most frequently used tools for 
woodwork, iron work, etc. The plan 
shows the measurements necessary 
for erection of this building by the 
carpenter who is familiar with farm 
building construction. 

A third type of implement shed, 
shown in Fig. 4, is not yet very com- 
mon but if mechanical equipment is 
to increase in the future as in the 
last two decades, a building with 
doors at the middle of each end and a 
driveway lengthwise with a row of 
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FIG. 3—MACHINE SHED 56x18 FEET 


on the farm. The construction is 
shown on the plan. Posts and nail- 
ing girts are used and the boards 
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4—MACHINE SHED 36x50 FEET 


stalls for implements along each side 
will soon be seen on many of the larg- 
er farms. The space along the middle 
is very useful for vehicles, auto, etc., 
and is valuable for shelter in many 
emergencies. The concrete floor is 
necessary in this case so that the ma- 
chine may be moved by hand. 

The equipment for the farm should 
be considered carefully in deciding the 
size of implement shed. The follow- 
ing measurements will aid in deter- 
mining the space necessary: Automo- 
bile, 7 x 14 feet of floor space; bug- 
gy, 5 x 10; binder, grain, 9 x 14; bind- 
er, corn, 6 x 12; corn cultivator, 5 x 
8; corn planter, 6 x 6; dise harrow, 6 
x 8; gang plow, 5 x 10; grain dnmill, 
5 x 12; hay loader, 9 x 10; hay rake, 
6 x 10; mower, 5 x 8; manure spread- 
er 8 x 16; wagon, 7 x 12. 

It is poor economy to slight the 
construction of implement sheds as 
enly by a long period of use with 
small outlay for repairs will a build- 
ing prove profitable and a source of 
pride and satisfaction. 
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Haying Time Cut in Half 


~ 148 N. Sth St., Salina, Kansas 
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This Scale 
Only 


$1615 


cash, f.0.b. factory 
500-lbs. capacity 


Now accuracy 
replaces’ makeshift 
measure” 


The old-fashioned practice of 
judging values by the size of the 
package, bundle or measure is 
costly. Thousands of buyers and 
sellers have learned this: The 
only way to measure actual quan- 
tity is by actual weight. “Make- 
shift measure” must go. 


It is only good business to 
weigh everything you buy and 
sell. Use a scale to check values 
given and received, the same as 
you count your change. Other- 
wise you lose in the end — often 
a big sum of money in a year. 


Use a Fairbanks Scale — de- 
pendable for nearly a century. 
Due to big Fairbanks production, 
you can now put a Fairbanks 
Portable Scale on your farm at 
unbelievably low cost. See your 
dealer. 


Mail coupon for special free 
booklet. 


Fairbanks 


Scales 


Preferred the £ is 


S\ World Over 
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| FAIRBANKS, booklet 
| MORSE & CO., 

| 900 S. Wabash Ave., 

| Cnicago. 

y Without obligation, please send me 

| free booklet, ““Weighing for Profit.’’ 
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Quickly prepared 
for painting 


—another Eagle 
economy 


WY THIS new quick method 
of preparing Eagle Pure 
White Lead your painter can 
break up 100 pounds of Eagle to 
paint consistency in less than ten 
minutes — making Eagle Pure 
White Lead Paint the easiest 
paint to prepare for the brush. 
Two factors make this econ- 
omy possible— the unique de- 
sign of the Eagle keg, and the 
smooth uniform consistency of 


Eagle White Lead. 


The tough elasticity of Eagle, 
its great protective power, and 
now this new quick break-up 
—these advantages make Eagle 
Pure White Lead paint the 
choice of careful farmers every- 
where. 


Write today for free folder 
which describes this new Eagle 
time-saver. The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


Sire 2 e 


SO 


We are always pleased to re- 
ceive suggestions in regard to 
every department of Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


Wisconsin April Conden- 
sery Prices 


Forty-six condenseries reported to the Wis- 
consin Department of Markets the prices paid 
in April per hundred pounds milk delivered at 
their factories. Reduced to a common 3.5 per 
cent test basis, these prices ranged from $2.01 
to $2.50, the average being $2.15. 

Nineteen factories sent delayed reports for 
March, the average being $2.25. This is four 
cents above the previously reported average of 
$2.21 for 47 factories. 


April Cheese 


Cheese prices on the Wisconsin Boards av- 
eraged 22.2 cents on single Daisies, a decline 
of a half cent from March but is still over 
three cents higher than April of last year. 
Production still continues nearly ten per cent 
under last year and total cheese stock are 
seven per cent less. With the exception of 
1925, when the April price was a half cent 
higher, this is the highest April price by 1.5 
to 6 cents that has occurred since 1920. 

The first two weeks of May saw little 
change in cheese prices, there being a decline 
of two-tenths of a cent in the average. Prices 
now are at a slightly higher level than the last 
of April, and are nearly four cents above a 
year ago. Total storage of cheese on May 1 is 
three million pounds less than last year, but 
is nearly ten million greater than the five- 
year average. 

Cheese production for the first three months 
of the year totaled 74,253,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of nine million pounds from last year. 
Net imports were 17,148,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of nearly six million pounds. Storage 
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ceiving stations on railroad were $2.03 first 
surplus and $1.62 second surplus. 

These are based on milk testing 3 per cent 
butterfat with a differential of 2 cents for 
each half point of test up and down. 


Cold Storage Holdings 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
The following is a report of the cold storage 
holdings of dairy products on May 1, figures 


being given in thousands of pounds (000 
omitted) : 
May1 Mayl Mayl 
5-yr.-av. 1926 1927 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Butter, Creamery 7,451 17,527 3,432 
Cheese, American 22,578 35,597 32,491 
Cheese, Swiss 4,388 5,310 5,577 
Cheese, Brick 1,123 1,573 1,476 
Cheese, Limburger 599 957 1,335 
Cheese, All other 4,691 4,013 . 4,746 


These holdings include stocks in both cold 
storage warehouses and packing house plants. 


Wisconsin March Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid pro- 
ducers a net price of 55.7 cents a pound for 
butterfat in March according to reports from 
90 of these creameries to the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Markets. These creameries re- 
ceived an average of 49 cents a pound for but- 
ter, making a spread of 6.7 cents between the 
price received for butter and the price paid 
for fat. : 

The range in price paid for fat was from 
50 to 59 cents, with the price received for but- 


CTS. 


Monthly butter prices have consistently averaged several cents over the corresponding 
months of the preceding two years, with April at six to eleven cents above the same 


month the past two years. 


stocks at the close of March were 47,807,000 
pounds, a decrease of over three million 
pounds. This brings the total estimated trade 
output for these three months to 115,649,000 
pounds, a decrease of 3.6 per cent in appar- 
ent consumption of cheese as compared with 
the same period last year. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during April: 
April March April 
1927 1927 1926 


SSeS 


Cts. Cts. Cts. 


Twins 21.7 22.2 17.9 
Single Daisies 22.2 22.7, 19.0 
Longhorns 22.1 22.6 19.4 
Square Prints 22.8 22.7 19.3 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 56,175 40,374 56,212 
*Receipts for month 15,801 14,170 14,526 
*Storage end of month 9,202. 10,629 15,448 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e.—000 
omitted.) 


Sheffield’s April Milk 


The cash price for April, 1927, paid Shef- 
field Producers of New York for three per 
cent, Grade B milk in the 201—210-mile zone 
is $2.395 per hundred pounds, with the usual 
freight and butterfat differentials. This is 
equivalent to $2.595 for 3.5 milk.—C. W. 
HALLIDAY, Secretary. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association 
announces that the May basic price for milk 
will be $3.29 f. o. b. Philadelphia and $2.71 per 
hundred at receiving stations in 51—60-mile 
zone. 

The April surplus prices were $2.60 first 
surplus and $2.10 second surplus f. o. b. Phil- 
adelphia. The April surplus prices at all re 


ter ranging from 47.6 to 49.9 cents. The over- 
run ranged from 21.5 to 23.8 per cent. Re- 
ceipts of butterfat averaged 28,616 pounds per 
creamery. 


April Butter 


April butter averaged 50.3 cents in New 
York, the highest record since 1920. This is 
slightly above March and is 10.9 cents above 
April a year ago. The month has been char- 
acterized by a series of ups and downs, with 
a decided drop ' during the closing days that 
was continued into May. 

Storage stocks are practically at the vanish- 
ing point, being about one-half of one day’s 
railroad receipts. Current trading stocks are 
also low and production is lagging. Lighter 
receipts coupled with reduced stocks help to 
explain why the markets have been so sensi- 
tive. A slight change in the receipts of a 
single day has been sufficient to bear or bull 
the market several cents in a few hours. It is 
probable that the high prices prevailing have 
been a controlling factor in making buyers 
cautious in fear that consumption will de- 
crease. Imports have also been a factor, the 
total for the first four months of the year 
will exceed 1926 by approximately two million 
pounds. The first two weeks in May held fair- 
ly steady at the prices prevailing the last few 
days in April, the average for the period be- 
ing 44.2 cents at New York. This is a decline 
of six cents from the April average, and is 
ascribed to increased production over the 
previous periods. Some reports, particularly 
from the Southwest, show increased produc- 
tion over last year, but the Land O’ Lakes re- 
ports indicate a decrease. The prices are now 
some four cents above the same period last 
year. 

Total holdings of cold storage butter on 
May 1 were nearly three and a half million 
pounds, which is less than half the five-year 
average and one-fifth the storage last year. 

Creamery butter production for the first 
three months of the year was 296,837,000 
pounds, an increase of over three million 
pounds greater than a year ago. Net imports 
were 2,646,000 pounds, an increase of nearly 


two million pounds. Storage holdin 
3,033,000 pounds at the close of M 
over fourteen millions pounds less 
year ago. This brings the estimated tot 
put for these three months to 486, 
pounds, a decrease of four-tenths of 9 
cent in apparent consumption of butt 
that of the same period last year. “ 

Daily quotations from the U. S. 
ment of Agriculture show the followin 


tras) at four of the principal markets, - 
er with receipts and storages: 


H April Mare 
1927 192795 
Cts. 
Chicago 48.1 
New York 50.3 
Boston 51.1 
Philadelphia 51.3 


*Receipts for month 46,777 44,108 
*Receipts since Jan.1 165,110 118,333 © 
*Storage (end of month) 960 1,368 


*In thousands of pounds at the four p 
kets (i. e.—000 omitted.) : 
Ninety-score butter averaged 47.0 ce: 


this market selling for 47.8 cents. 
prices on extras sold to retailers aver: 
cents in Chicago, a spread of 2.5 ce 
wholesale. 


The following table of foreign butt 
gives the average of weekly quotations 


April March 
Market 1927 1927 
Cts. Ctsii a 
New York 50.3 50.2. — 
Chicago 48.1 49.4 ~ 
Copenhagen 35.6 36.7 
Berlin 36.4 37.2 
London: 
Danish 38.3 39.3 
Dutch* 37.7 38.9 
New Zealand 33.2 33.7 
Australian 33.0 33.0 
Argentine* 33.5 32.2 
*Unsalted. 


April is the sixth month in which th 
gin of price between Copenhagen and 
York has been greater than the tariff 
cents. Importations into the United State 
high grade butter, principally from New | 
land, have continued well into April, th 
upon rather steady importations since 


cline in domestic prices. 


Feed Market Situation 


(By The Grain, Hay and Feed Market N 
Service U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
With a continued brisk demand for 
scanty offerings of feed of all kinds, 
with advancing prices for feed grains, 
tions for feedstuffs have averaged higher 
ing the past two weeks although the peal 
bran and linseed meal prices seems to 1 
passed. Demand in general has become 
smaller volume as the pasture season has 
tended northward but dealers’ stocks | 
been depleted and there is still an urg 
mand in the Northeast for feed on han 
nearby positions. Pasturage, however, 
veloping rapidly and the average condi 
pastures on May 1 was 87.0 per cent 
normal compared with 74.6 a year ago 
82.6 for the average of the past ten yea 
this date. “a 
Bran has become slightly easier at the 
ent writing (May 10) but middlings rec 
scored a sharp advance in the North 
Higher prices for wheat have made it e 
for mills to get shipping instructions on f 
which was contracted some time back and 
has helped to increase the production of w! 
feeds slightly. g 
Linseed meal has turned slightly easi 
a slack demand for the limited output. 1 
were offering more liberally at Buff: lo 
though quotations at that market we 
changed and prices declined around 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 
Alfalfa meal shared to a slight exten 
firmness of other feeds and prices w 
vanced about 50c a ton at Kansas City 
the medium grades. Top grades were 
at Chicago but off grades were slow 
that market. : 


Phil- Cin- Min: 

Buf- adel- cin- Chi- neap 

falo phia nati cago 
Bran* 32.00 35.75 31.25 28.00 
438% C.S. a, 
meal 41.50 42.75 37.50 39.00 38.0 
34% L. S. a 
meal 47.00 51.00 49.00 47.5 


Gluten feed 35.50 35.60 33.00 
Hominy 34.50 34.50 31.50 30.50 


*Standing spring bran. Hard wint 
bran was $35 in Buffalo and $28 in 
City, with soft winter wheat bran $ 
Cincinnati. 


"First Emmadine Sale 
Averages $656 


The first event of this year’s an- 
jal Guernsey week was the Emma- 
‘ne sale. Since this institution has 
»en widely heralded in both farm and 
ty press as the first endowed breed- 
institution, many were on hand 
fay 9 determined to nod or wink 
equently at Auctioneer George 
should competition make it 


sevious to a considerable audience, 
‘anager Dodge started the ball roll- 
g in an excellent manner. The 
ilking herd and battery of herd 
res, namely Langwater Foremost, 
horewood Resolute, Mixter May 
oyal, and Langwater Valor—whose 
ymbined purchase price approxi- 
ates $60,000—were also studied 
wefully. The stability of Emma- 
‘ne is quickly grasped by those who 
wnter about the various barns 
‘rutinizing the integral parts of this 
‘reat breeding institution. 

This was the first Emmadine sale— 
je curtain raiser for a long and in- 
‘resting series of annual events. At 
cactly twelve thirty, Manager Dodge 
epped to the box and made a few 
cplanatory remarks. He was fol- 
awed by Robert Scoville, President, 
ad Karl Musser, Secretary, of the 
‘merican Guernsey Cattle Club; 
olis Merryman; and Auctioneer 
ain. Forty-three Guernseys passed 
rough the ring during the next 
ree and one-half hours. Their final 
astinations will find them in eleven 
sattered states. 


The animals bringing $500 and 
yer and their purchasers are: 


', Schaaf, New York 


Cosquay Frances $550 
Beechwood Lady Isabelle 775 
‘reidablik Farm, Delaware 
| Foremost’s Aurice $1,050 
. F. Herrick, Massachusetts 
Foremost’s Dibby $725 
Conqueror’s Golden Beauty 700 


‘zorge White, New York 
| Foremost’s Adrian $700 
Tm. Nelson Pelouse, Wisconsin 
Foremost’s Celeste 
Ma Chere Midday 
r. Eleanor A. Campbell, New Hampshire 
' Foremost’s Josephine of High Point $575 


$1,025 


Atamannsit Pilgrim’s Adrienne 500 
loward Heinz, Pennsylvania 
| Foremost’s E. Dora $900 
| Foremost’s E. Dahlia 500 


‘illmere Farms, New Jersey 
Foremost’s Rear Admiral $750 
. Chatham, North Carolina 


Foremost’s Gay Lad $3,300 
orge Hill Farm, New York 

May Royal’s Bell Buoy $1,000 
‘age E. Tarbell, New York 
| May Royal’s Holliston $925 
'. W. Dayton, Minnesota 
| Wedgmere Favorite $2,100 

May Royal’s Dulcette 576 
. F. Andrus, New York 

Maxim’s Golden Bella $675 
| E. Andrus, Jr., Minnesota 

Maxim’s Josephine $575 

Valor's Bertha 800 
{. J. Flint, Rhode Island 

Freckles of Rockingham $550 
/hos. H. Munro, New York 

Elnora Vesta’s Queen $625 
ohn Clark, New York , 
| May Royal’s Dimple $1,000 
ym. B. Ward, New York 

Imp. Risbecq of Vimiera II $650 


At the Emmadine Ringside 


‘Nine Foremosts, mostly young, 
rought $9,525, an average of $1,059. 


| Bain’s one and only joke: “Nigger, 
yhat would you do if you received a 
stter from the K. K. K.?” 
“Boss, I’d read that theah lettah 
n de train.” 

& 


We hope Mr. Penney will get an 
ven break on the weather next year. 
. steady downpour chose sale day 
> help the fields of the farm do their 
it this year. 

& 


Top female was Wedgmere Favor- 
#8, a daughter of Langwater Stead- 


. 
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fast. She brought $2,100 and went 
to G. W. Dayton, Minneapolis. 


ES 


Five Resolutes averaged $325. 


mR 


Seven Mixter May Royals aver- 
aged $665. 
R 


Two Valors averaged $550. 


2 


T. Chatham, North Carolina, 
bought the top price male. The price 
was $3,300 for Foremost’s Gay Lad. 


oe 


The 43 head brought $28,200, an av- 
erage of $656. 


Does Sour Cream Test More 


Professor E. H. Farrington of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture dis- 
cusses this question in a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the college. 

He reports that a series of very 
exhaustive tests show that despite 
some belief to the contrary, cream 
will test no more when sour than 
when sweet. In every trial which he 
made the tests of cream were identi- 
cal when it was sweet and when it 
was kept until very sour, except in 
those cases where the cream was kept 
in an open can and some of the mois- 
ture allowed to evaporate. 

He explains that the difference be- 
tween the tests of sour and sweet 
cream largely results from the diffi- 
culty of securing an accurate sample 
of the entire amount of sour cream. 
Sour cream is not only more difficult 
to mix so as to take a fair sample, 
but it is also possible that in taking 
some sour cream samples, smali 
lumps of butterfat may be added to 
the test bottle. This, of course, 
would increase the test of that par- 
ticular sample of cream. 


The Farmer’s Poultry House 
(Continued from page 555) 


hopper and feed bin built on the wall 
for each pen. Stands are made for 
the drinking pans and small vessels 
are made to hold the grit and oyster 
shell. The hoppers to contain the grit, 
shell, and dry mash are self-feeders. 
Dropping boards are made thirty 
inches from the floor. The roosts are 
made of two by two material and are 
placed ten inches above the dropping 
boards. Fourteen inches below the 
dropping boards a shelf is made. Be- 
tween this shelf and the dropping 
boards the trap nests are placed. All 
equipment is made movable for ease 
in cleaning. 

In this style of house fresh air en- 
ters by filtering through the cotton 
and, as it becomes warm in the house, 
it rises through the slatted ceiling 
carrying with it moisture given off 
by the birds. The straw in the loft 
acts as an absorbent for the moisture, 
and the air entering the loft through 
the doors in the gables keéps the 
straw dry. By this system fresh air 
enters the house without creating a 
draft. Sunlight passes through the 
glass and cotton, providing an abun- 
dance of light and keeping the pens 
cheerful. 


Ventilation, But No Drafts 
The construction of the house in 
general should be draft proof so 


no air can enter save through the cot- 
ton. The cotton used should not be of 
such heavy quality as to keep air from 
passing readily through it. The cot- 
ton should also be kept reasonably 
free from dust so the pores in the 
cloth will not become clogged. 

While the dimensions of the house 
described are sixteen by thirty-two 
feet, the tendency at the present time 
is to favor the deeper house. By add- 
ing to the width it is possible to have 


that; 2 
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Milks 


Pine Tree Milkin 


The Only Milker 


577 


2 Machine Co 


gives the cow’s teat the Real TUG 
of the calf— 


and like the calf—TUGS harder and 
harder as the cow milks out— 


and like the calf—gives EACH cow 
just the TUG she needs! 


Like a Calf: 


The Surge Milker does MORE than other milkers. 
The Surge finishes the job; other milkers only 
start it. Other milkers secure the milk by suc- 


tion; some add a release or massaging ac- 
tion. The Surge does both! And then ADDS 
The Real Tug of the Calf! Yes, and like the 
calf—The Surge TUGS harder and harder 


as the cow milks out. AND—a quick, easy 
Surge Adjustment enables YOU to give each cow 

just the suck and TUG she needs to get ALL the 
milk. No other milker does or can do ALL THIS—which 
accounts for The Surge’s well known ability to milk cows 


like no other machine has ever milked cows before. 


6 Milking 


s FREE‘ 


Right in Your Own Barn — With No Obligation to Buy 


Mail coupon now for details of our amazing FREE Offer 
which gives you a chance to prove ALL THIS in your own 
barn, on your own cows—for 6 milkings FREE—and without 
the slightest obligation to buy! We also want you to see The 
Surge Milker milk out “that cow” you’re ready now to bet 
Our attractive price and Easy 
Terms will be another Surge feature you'll like. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


can’t be milked by machine. 


coupon Now. Itdoesn’t 
obligate you. 


Wehovejustissueda NEW Tle eee etd peel eet malo heehee letra 
Surge catalogthattellsyou ™ PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. Dept. 98-55 
MORE about milking and & 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 5 
milkingmachinesthanany- i Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog A 
thing you’ve ever read. It’s ™ and tell me about your special Free Demonstration Offer on a 
a very valuable book for m the SURGE Milker. (Please give me this information) 4 
rp yireriee Th eee il : Number of cows milked __..-.------- DBE EO DIS a oe ae tn - 
bring it to you—F REE. - a 
Mail lerb ods SUR ew fas ier cree meg sre aa rere ne ae - 
nn eS 


the birds roosting farther from the 
cotton during the night. It is during 
the night the greatest trouble is en- 
countered with frost bitten combs. At 
the Experimental Farm at Brandon, 
houses of the type described and 
shown in the illustrations have been 
used for several years with entire sat- 
isfaction. There have been few cases 
of frost bitten combs and pullets lay 
even during the coldest weather. 


Bill of Material 


The following is a list of material 
required to erect the poultry house 
described above: 


19 2x4 
2x4 
2x4 
2x4 
2x4 
2x4 
2x4 
2x4 
2x4 
2x6 
2x4 


studs 7 feet long (rear wall) 
plates 16 feet long 

studs 8 feet long (end walls) 

studs 9 feet long (end walls) 

studs 10 feet long (end walls) 

studs 12 feet long (end walls) 
studs 7 feet long (front wall) 
pieces 12 feet long (front wall) 
pieces 16 feet long (front wall) 
window sills 16 ft. long (front wall) 
rafters 10 feet long 

34 2x4 ceiling joists 16 feet long 

4 2x4 pieces for partitions 

70 pieces 1x6 drop siding 16 feet long 

680 feet of roofing board 

18 pieces 1x10 shiplap lining 16 feet long 
18 pieces 1x10 shiplap lining 12 feet long 
4 pieces 1x10 shiplap for partitions 

4 pieces 1x6 shiplap lining 16 feet long 
78 pieces 1x8 ceiling slats 16 feet long 
6,000 shingles 
2 pieces 1x5 
2 pieces 1x4 
4 pieces 1x4 
8 pieces 1x5 
4 pieces 1x5 
0 
4 
7 
0 
2 
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finish 14 

finish 14 

finish 12 

finish 12 

finish 18 

finish 12 feet long 

finish 18 feet long 

pieces 1x6 (T & G) 12 feet long for doors 

windows 8 light 10x18 

windows 12 light 10x12 

10 yards cotton 86 inches wide 

64 lineal feet 2x2 roosts 

64 lineal feet poultry netting, one-inch mesh, 
30 inches wide 

bags cement 


feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 


long 
long 
long 
long 
long 
pieces 1x3 
pieces 1x6 


More Profits 


from 


The Cream City Giant 
Strainer shown’ with 
Cream City Sanitary 
Milk Cans—‘‘the cans 
with the_ straight, 
strong breast’’. 


Two 14-quart pails can be poured 
into the Giant at one time 
The Cream City Giant actually filters the milk, re- 
moving every particle of foreign matter. Contami- 
nation is removed at its source — pure milk can be 

kept sweet much longer. 

Large, strong, seamless. Heavily retinned — in- 
destructible. Two styles. The Giant for large 
production — No. 1090 for the small farmer. Both 
are easy to keep clean and sanitary. 


Get bigger sweet milk profits! 
Write for catalog. 
————————EE 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
16-38 15th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me your catalogs on Milk Cans 
and Milk Filter. . we 
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You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


“_ sometimes 


Looking at Life With 
Wholesome Vision 

“Suppose that this here vessel,” 
Said the skipper with a groan, 
“Should lose her bearings, run away, 
And jump upon a stone. 
Suppose she’d shiver and go down, 
And save ourselves we couldn’t.”’ 
The.mate replies, 
“Ob, blew me eyes; 
Suppose again she shouldn't.” 


Are you like the skipper, one of 
these what-if-something-should-hap- 
peu persons? If you are not, you are 
extremely lucky for I really believe 
that enough energy is spent every 
year worrying about things that 
never happen to set the world going 
in fine shape if we could only turn 
the energy into its proper form. 

A letter from a friend this morn- 
ing quoted something which I think 
is fine and inspiring. This friend (I 
call her that though I have never 
seen her) is one of our readers in Ne- 
braska who has recently gone 
through a severe illness. During 
that time she read a book and she 
feels that if there had been no more 
in it than this one sentence she would 
have been repaid for the reading. 
The sentence is, ““We cannot always 
help what happens to us, but we can 
help the way we take it.”’ It reminds 
me of a relative of ours, a perfectly 
splendid woman but one who made 
herself miserable worrying for fear 
her husband would die; she said she 
could bear anything else but that 
one thing would kill her. It hap- 


~-pened that her husband really did die 


and a month later I saw her. I ex- 
pected her to be in a dreadful state 
and was amazed to find her calm, 
with a certain philosophic serenity 
about her that I had never seen be- 
fore. 

“Tt’s terrible,” she said. “I cannot 
tell you how lonely I am without him 
but I have found out one thing. 
Nothing, even this, is as bad as we 
think it is going to be when we sit 
and worry about it. There is always 
something that can be done about it 
and, in my case, I’m finding it in 
work.” 

The little book, Byways to Health, 
about which we were talking in a 
previous issue, contains some valua- 
ble things on the subject of worry 
which may help you through some 
problems. I shall again omit quo- 
tation marks. 

Needless worry never averted a ca- 
lamity, softened an adversity, nor 
allayed a sorrow. It encourages un- 
healthy thoughts, magnifies things of 
dread, and apprehends danger. Wor- 
ry injures the nervous system and 
lowers resistance against infection 
and disease. 

The cause for worry may be a just 
one and when this is true facing the 
situation often helps to soften the 
blow. Marching along bravely with 
an unpleasant truth takes courage 
but a calm, direct study of the reality 
brings the power to 
“ehange it, or at least to improve 

the situation. If the cause for worry 
cannot bé changed, it would seem 
that the quickest way to gain peace is 
to refuse to think about it, so far as 
is humanly possible. Deliberately 
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try to keep it out of your thoughts 
by substituting for it wholesome 
thoughts and activities. 

Sunshine and fresh air have a 
wonderful healing, soothing power. 
When the cause for worry comes to 
mind indoors and you cannot get out 
into the sunshine, repeat over and 
over a favorite poem, passage, or 
prayer. Make yourself smile; think 
of anything beautiful that will help 
exclude the shadow. Taking an in- 
terest in good, honest work is a won- 
derful help. 

Sufficient sleep, adequate food, 
proper elimination, a fair amount of 
exercise in the open air, reasonably 
regular hours, and the desire to stop 
worrying help one to regain a right 
attitude of mind. Suppose, as- is 
most often the case, that there is 
a solution to the worry. Trying to 
find it at the earliest possible minute 
will help remove it all the more 
quickly. Face it squarely, ask ad- 
vice if there is need for it. The an- 
swer may not be found right away 
but you are more apt to find hap- 
piness trying to solve the problem 
than by sitting down bemoaning fate 
and doing nothing. 

The habit of fretting can grow un- 
til it is almost impossible to do an 
efficient day’s work or to find happi- 
ness anywhere. This may be so to 
such a degree that it is advisable to 
see a physician. The cure then lies 
in following his advice. 

Making the best of things which 
cannot be helped is a high trait of 
leadership; it helps to smooth rough 
places and to ease little discomforts. 
The habit of cheerfulness can be- 
come a part of daily living. “Sit up 
cheerfully, look around cheerfully, 
and act as if cheerfulness were al- 
ready there,” is the advice of a fa- 
mous philosopher for acquiring a 
cheerful state of mind. The habit of 
cheerfulness can be cultivated not in 
the attitude of a reformer, but in the 
wholesome spirit of one who recog- 
nizes that there are certain obliga- 
tions to those with whom we associ- 
ate daily. 

Cheerfulness and happiness have a 
wholesome effect on the nerves, mus- 
cles, heart, and lungs but cheerful- 
ness and happiness alone cannot re- 
lieve a condition due to eye strain, 
diseased teeth, or tonsils; these need 
medical care. 

A wholesome sense of humor has 
been the salvation of many a man 
and woman in the daily round of 
tasks and even deliberately forcing 
oneself to smile will check the tenden- 
cy to knit the brows and tighten the 
muscles. To be able to relax must 
be learned sometimes but once 
learned, its benefits manifest them- 
selves in fresh force and energy, in 
renewed courage and cheerfulness. 
To lie down completely relaxed for a 


' short time each day is a most desira- 


ble form of rest and one which averts 
many illnesses. If it did no more 
than rest the heart, it is well worth 
while and if sleep should come, it is 
the ideal rest period. 

“The two great sins of our modern 
life,” says a well known physician, 
“are our bad habits of eating and 


our increasing tendency to live on 
our nerves.” Within certain limits 
any one may determine the kind of 
nervous system he will have. He may 
control worry, he may avoid fears, 
and he may surmount an _irascible 
temper or moody disposition by con- 
stantly seeking for controlled expres- 
sion, cheerfulness in life, and help 
for the needs of others. To quote 
the famous Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch, ‘‘We can’t none of us 
help what traits we start out in life 
with, but we can help what we end 
up with.”—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Spring Cleaning 
“Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 

An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 

But brush the cobwebs from yer head 

An’ sweep the snowbanks from your heart. 
Yes, when spring cleanin’ comes aroun’ 

Bring forth the duster an’ the broom, 

But rake yer foggy notions down, 

An’ sweep yer dusty soul of gloom.” 

It never had occurred to me until I 
saw that little poem that there is 
something soul-purifying about the 
spring clean-up but now I know that 
there is. I do feel more warmly to- 
ward my neighbors and toward the 
world, I believe, when, after the last 
bit of trash has been hauled away 
and the last shine has been put on 
floors and windows in the house, I 
creep wearily into a bed that has 
been washed and sunned and aired 
until it is steeped in such perfume 
as only sun and fresh air can give. 

Practically all cities now have their 
annual spring cleaning and beginning 
in April, say, or even earlier in the 
warmer places the daily papers carry 
notices to the effect that the cleaners 
will begin work in a certain ward on 
a certain day. Then what a bustling 
takes place in that ward! Lawns are 
raked, tin cans are collected, ashes 
are shoveled out—all the rubbish and 
leavings of winter are taken out and 
dumped along the edge of the street 
where the clean-up men will see 
them. All this is taken away and 
disposed of free of charge because 
the city officers realize the value of 
the work. It increases the health of 
the people and it stirs their ambi- 
tions. 

So it is on the farm. One day the 
mother decides to clean out a cup- 
board. It looks so fine that she de- 
cides to wash the windows and pres- 
ently the infection has spread in ev- 
ery direction. Out fly the children 
with rakes to clean up the front yard. 
Father catches the disease and thinks 
he had better lop off the old dead 
limbs around the house. The team is 
hitched to the wagon and off go sey- 
eral loads of trash to fill in the 
washed-out place in the lower forty. 
Everything burnable is saved for a 
big celebration bonfire with the 
neighbors driving over some evening 
after early supper and I’ll guarantee 
that there are a few things the chil- 
dren will remember longer than those 
glorious bonfires with their spooky 
shadows dancing around and their 
parents warning them every minute 
to “watch out! Keep away from the 
fire.” 

Then mother decides next day that 
everything looks too grand for “just 
the home folks” and she’ll have the 
Ladies’ Aid in. The enthusiasm 
spreads from that all over the com- 
munity—every ladies’ aider goes 
home determined not to be outdone 
in spring cleaning by the Joneses 
and the first thing you know the city 
banker drives past and says to him- 
self, “These fellows must be pretty 
prosperous ground here—fences all 
up, places clean, houses spick and 
span. If they ever need a loan I 
guess I could afford to take.a chance 
on them.” (Only of course I hope 
you'll never need a loan.) 

Just plain cleanliness is awfully 


(Continued on next page) 
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No. 2922—For the Smart Matron. Cuts. 
sizes 18 years,. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 i c 
lust measure. Size 86 requires 334 yards 
40-inch material with % yard of 32-inch 


trasting. 7 
No. 2908—Youthful Model. Cuts in sii 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust mé 
ure. Size 86 requires 34% yards of 4 
material with % yard of 27-inch contrastii 
No. 2806—Long Waisted Dress. Cuts | 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
bust measure. Size 86 requires 3% 
86-inch material. 
No. 3024—Youthful Interpretation. 
sizes 14, 16, and 18 years, 36, 38, an 
inches bust measure. Size 86 require: 
yards of 40-inch material. BS 
No. 3040—Junior Sports Dress. Cuts 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size $1 
quires 154 yards of 40-inch material with 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. nah 
No. 2312—Attractive Apron. Cuts in 
36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust measure. 
36 requires 234 yards of 36-inch materi 
No. 2959—Bloomer Dress. Cuts in 
2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 256 y 
of 36-inch material with % yard of 
contrasting and 2 yards of binding. 


_ How to Order Patterns} 


Enclose 10c in stamps or eoins (wrap 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. — 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoarg 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every 1 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size. { 

Our patterns are made especially for us | 
the leading fashion designers of New 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried 
office and, since all orders are forward 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable 1 
for delivery of any pattern you erder. 


Impossible 


Mrs. Hayes: “George, wake 
Hayes: “I can’t.” 
“Why can’t you?” 
“T ain’t asleep.”—The Progre 
Grocer. , 


= .., or rare Child 
Who Is 
Tired of Milk 


-_ Like magic! In fifteen seconds 
at HOME Thompson’s’ changes 
plain milk into Chocolate Malted 
_Milk. Children love it. Make it for 

_ themselves. It comes with choc- 
olate and sweetening right in it 
ready to be made just as we would 
get it at the soda fountain. Simply 
put two spoonfuls into a shaker or 
“mason jar, pour in milk, shake and 
drink. It dissolves instantly with- 

out lumping. One pound makes 30 
-glasses—costs 60c. Buy it any- 
where in one pound or five pound 
_ packages. FREE 
one-half pint shak- 

er with one pound 
package. Large one 
pint shaker FREE 

with five pound 
package. Or send 
10ce for three day 
trial package. 


THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD CO. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


“DOUBLE MALTE 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Mill. 


If It’s Thompson’s It Is Double Malted 


Coleman High Power Man- 
ues are made just the right 

_ Bhape, right size, right texture 
ie give more light, clearer 
brilliance and to last longer. 
Most economical mantles you 
can use. Made especially for 
use on Coleman Quick - Lite 
ps and Lanterns. 


Pp. Demand the Genuine—Look for 
e the name “‘Coleman”’ stamped on each 
mantle, Protected by U.S. Patent. 
_ Price only 10¢ each. Buy them by the 
_ box (1 dozen $1)—at your dealer's, 


j PHILADELPHIA Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO ; 


a. 
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erchant or dealer—it helps us! 


buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
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worth while. If you can afford tu 
throw away a few old things and 
get some new ones, so much the bet- 
ter but if you can’t, the spring clean- 
up will give a newer look even to 
the old things—Lucy THompson. 


Ginghams for Summer 


Don’t forget ginghams when you 
are searching your brain for some- 
thing to make your own or your 
daughter’s bedroom pretty this sum- 
mer. It launders beautifully and you 
can get it in such a lively variety of 
colors that it makes one feel gay just 
to go shopping around for it. 

I have always preferred the 
checked gingham and only a few 
days ago I saw a lovely room done in 
good-sized blue and white checks 
with a speck of black here and there 
that suited me exactly. You’ll want 
to use your own ideas, of course, but 
I think you’ll be sure to like the 
gingham as window drapes, bed- 
spread, and chair covering. If the 
easy chair of the room is still in 
good condition you can use just a 
gingham cushion for the seat and pad 
for the back; if not, a coat of paint, 
bright red, soft green, yellow, or blue 
plus the cushions will fix it nicely. 
Or, you could make a cover that 


“would go completely over it, cutting 


the pieces to fit each part carefully 
and finishing it off with a little pleat- 
ed skirt-like frill around the bottom. 
The same sort of frill around almost 
any kind of table or box makes an 
attractive dressing table when you 
hang a mirror over it. 

It’s always a temptation to put a 
little fixing on everything but a 
bright colored decoration—such as 
gingham is—can very quickly be 
overdone and it is better to select a 
piece with no design, or only a small 
one, if you intend to use much of it. 
Other uses of gingham that would 
enable you to carry out a color 
scheme in your room are slip covers 
for dresses on hangers, window seat 
cushions, and protectors for the ends 
of comforters and blankets——Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Spring Fever 


If modern science had done noth- 
ing else, it would almost have justi- 
fied its existence by having given the 
death stroke to “spring remedies.” 
Thanks to science, we know now that 
spring fever is nothing more than a 
natural call of the body for a change 
of scene and no disease that calls 
for a concoction like sassafras tea or 
sulphur and molasses for its cure. 
When the warm, langourous days 
come, what we want more than any- 
thing else is to get out into the air 
and sunshine. I'll admit that when 
most of us get there all we want to 
do is “jest set” but why not when we 
have been cooped indoors so long? 

Most of us eat a heavy diet all 
winter and when Nature changes in- 
to spring and we no longer need to 
generate so much heat, the best 
spring tonic we can take is the re- 
duction of our diet to something that 
includes plenty of fresh vegetables 
and fruits. 

Just about the time the sassafras 
bark began to appear in the drug 
store windows, my mother used to 
take a big basket and a knife and 
start out scouring the sunnier slopes 
for dandelion greens. These mixed 
with what we used to call “lamb’s 
quarter’ made as fine a dish as any 
spinach ever did and how we throve 
on it! It is one justification for the 
dandelion pest that it does furnish 
such a good spring tonic. 

More vegetables and fruit in the 
diet and a little time taken off for 
idling and day dreaming in the sun 
will nearly always put the sticky 
tonic bottles to flight and make 


spring something to remember with 
pleasure rather than for its disagree- 
able dosing.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


The Single Dish Meal 


Housewives who grow tired of pre- 
paring several dishes for a meal are 
finding that a variation, not only in 
kitchen but for the family, comes 
from preparing one-dish meals which 
in themselves contain a properly bal- 
anced diet, according to Miss Mar- 
jorie L. Foster, nutrition specialist 
of the National Dairy Council’s New 
England unit. 

“From all countries of the world 
come delectable combinations which 
experience has proven satisfactory,” 
says Miss Foster. “For such a dish 
try a Norwegian salad, cool and re- 
freshing with eggs, red cabbage, cel- 
ery, a pepper for piquancy, dates 
stuffed with cream cheese as a gar- 
nish. The glass of milk, graham 
bread, and butter complete the main 
part of the meal. The possibilities of 
the sandwich are legion—for when 
served cold or toasted and piping hot 
it can so easily contain the vegetable 
or fruit combinations, with the glass 
of milk or cup of chocolate as a good 
accompaniment. 

“During winter days, a truly de- 
lightful dish—Italian spaghetti with 
tomatoes and cheese and other com- 
binations too many for detail; the 
scalloped and cream dishes with 
meat, fish, vegetables, or eggs, gar- 
nished by sprigs of parsley, water- 
cress, or lettuce leaves, or a hot 
cream soup with vegetables and a 
bay leaf if you will, are those which 
will appeal to every food-educated 
family.”’ 

Miss Foster refers to a recent com- 
ment by Dr. E. V. McCollum, world- 
wide authority on nutrition, who 
says, “The safest guide to satisfac- 
tory nutrition, as to other matters re- 
lating to human welfare, is experi- 
ence.” Miss Foster adds that many 
women of her acquaintance, especi- 
ally in the food demonstrations in 
Boston, from their own experience 
can make highly appetizing one-dish 
meals by not only referring to their 
favorite cook book, but working up 
their own combinations. 

“So, to all with large and active 
families, to those who would use 
more time for rest, creative work, 
bridge, or golf, or to the tired busi- 
ness women who prefer to plan and 
prepare some of the easier meals 
complete in themselves, we introduce 
that aid to a good disposition—the 
satisfactory one-dish meal. Make 
sure that you add to every meal the 
three protective foods—fruits, vege- 
tables, and milk in some form—and 
you will always be safe in making 
your simple meals nourishing and 
adequate, while they are prepared 
with a minimum of time and energy.” 


Nut and Cheese Relish 


4% pound cream cheese 

1 teaspoon chopped parsley 

2 tablespoons whipped cream 

Salt and red pepper 

1 cup chopped nut meats 

Mix with the cream the cheese, 

nuts, parsley, and seasonings. Roll 
into balls, serve cold. Garnish with 
parsley and chopped nuts.—House- 
hold Nutrition. 


“Don’t mumble your prayers, Hel- 


en. I can’t hear a word you say.” 
“T wasn’t speaking to you, moth- 
er!”’—London Punch. 
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ROM the standpoint of effi- 

ciency, if nothing else, it is 
well that you consider the salt 
you feed your cattle. For cows 
that are fed with the right salt 
yield a greater return. 


Stockraisers and farmers whose 
livelihood depends in a large 
measure upon efficient, produc- 
tive animals, find that Diamond 
Crystal Salt is ideal for feeding. 
It helps to assure sleek, well-con- 
ditioned cattle, horses, sheep and 
hogs, which in turn means better 
producers. 


Furthermore, you will experi- 
ence no difficulty feeding Dia- 
mond Crystal to your stock. They 
take to it naturally because of its 
mild, pleasant taste. 


There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for live- 
stock, for table and for cooking, 
for canning, for curing meats, for 
butter and cheese-making. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade, 


“The Salt thats atl Salt” 


Diamond 


Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you, 


THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 


Kill All Flies 


ni nae anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 


is all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


cheap. Lasts fetbrert 
Seer: eS 2M@ son. Madeo f metal, 
o ERS ibys 
Awad Oise a Y, 


can’t spill or tip over; 
PENSE 4 
[Tomecrss (== Saas == = J 


will not soil or injure 

ing. ed. 
Insist upon 

DAISY FLY KILLER 


rom your dealer, 
HAROLD SOMERS Broonien N.Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT Co., 
Dept. 1175, St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send me, free, trial package and book> ce 


let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystals Salt.’ a 


Nahe ole a iar ai ind 
Town. See | 
R.F.D __._ State 
eee eee ——_——eeesesaee 


| means better- producing 
animals if the salt is right 


aw 
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Regulation of 
Rates and 
Railway Service 


Railway rates are subject to govern- 
ment regulation, while prices of most 
commodities are fixed by supply and 
demand. 


Persons in an increasing number of 
industries are disposed to ask for regu- 
lation of rates especially to help them. 
Some who travel much seek abolition 
of the passenger “surcharge” for extra 
service in sleeping and parlor cars. 
Members of the miners’ union have 
petitioned for lower rates on union than 
non-union coal to offset the difference 
in prices caused by the higher wages 
paid in union mines. 


The price of grapes, having been de- 
pressed by a great increase in their pro- 
duction, the growers, in some territories, 
are, for this reason, seeking reductions 
in grape rates. It has been claimed that 
reductions in rates on other farm prod- 
ucts should be made because of low 
prices. 


Rates should be regulated in accordance 
with the rights and needs of both the railways 
and their patrons. Rates as a whole must be 
sufficient to enable the railways to earn a fair 
return, or they will become unable to render 
their present good service. Rates as a whole 
will not be sufficient if, for many kinds of ser- 
vice, they are made unremunerative because 
of price conditions for which the railways are 
in no way responsible. 


Average railway rates in this country are 
the lowest in the world. If rates on particular 
commodities, or for long hauls, seem high, it is 
because the cost and value of the service ren- 
dered for them are high. Rates fixed regard- 
less of the cost of transportation would cause a 
deterioration of service that would be disas- 
trous to all railway patrons. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Oo OE 0-GED-0-SED-O-CEEED 4°, 
For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding! 
» SAVES 
— Lives 
— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 
Dr. SPENCER’S 
Se ° Strictly es grade milk Wagons, built upon 
BULL TAMER | honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 
Succes My qccurend Fale P Neo pei brie ee ing GhereL cia ia 
ure; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
“ama, Fira il purpose control. a opidats tans ents dec building with sanitary bottled milk 
prova! et us send you all facts 
SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 


2, 
a 


‘camus | | P.O. BoxE DEKALB, ILL. 
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A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


Hot Water and Steam for the Dairy 


(Continued from page 553) 


connected up with a barrel or tank or a small upright boiler should 
in the same manner that the water installed. 


back in a range is connected with the The Dairy House 
hot water tank and water system in A convenient dairy house helps 
the city home. take the drudgery out of dair 


It need not be expensive or elabo 
but should be conveniently arran, 
In our tests and demonstrations we well lighted, and sanitary. Amy 
have used both the coil heater and the provision should be made for pl 
jacketed heater. The coil heater heats of pure water, both hot and cold 
a given amount of water a little more Note the arrangement the ace 
quickly than the jacketed type, but panying plan has for washing, Tir 


Types of Heaters 


where a considerable quantity is to be ing, and steaming and sunning t 
heated, the latter is somewhat more Vutensils, and how they are wee 
are 2 around in the most convenient 1 
economical in the use of fuel, as there ner from the wash sink to the 
is far less loss of heat through the +ack in the successive steps in i 
walls of the heater. proper cleaning. The cooling 
Our tests and demonstrations show and drain rack are near the ou 
that either type of heater, when prop. door, making it convenient to load 
erly connected, furnishes plenty of cream ne the ase or oe a 
steam for steaming the cans, pails, Te™MOVe the cans and pails at milkin 
: ; A saa time. The drain rack should be on 
etc., in a small dairy, in addition to level with the steaming shel ie 
an abundance of hot water. However, should be located so as to rece 
if a large amount of steam is needed much direct sunlight as possible. 
for sterilizing a large number of cooling tank should be on the n 
cans, bottles, etc., a steam feed cooker side of the house. 
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GONCRETE PLATFORM ON LEVEL WITHILOOR 
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A CONVENIENT DAIRY HOUSE EQUIPPED WITH HOT WATER HEATER 
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Sawyer—Brant—Hinman Drew Ten Broeck, Illinois 


Florence of Waldwic 


rm 1 Albert Marken, Wisconsin 
Gue wat Sa c Gertie of Waldwic 


The Guernsey sale held at Fond E. H. Fahrney, Wisconsin 
du Lac, Wis., April 28, under the Faith of Waldwicaiae 
5 Faney Girl of Waldwic 
management of Charles L. Hill & . x3. Moon, Jegewisconsen 
Son, included a consignment of 20 Dimple of Waldwic 
bulls from Brant Rancho, California, Derby Oil Company, Kansas 


the complete herd of E. P. Sawyer, Pehl 


and consignments from the herds of Yvonne: Martin of Goldenrod Meadow 
A. H. Hinman, J. Heft & Son, and Richard Klemm, Wisconsin ; 
L. W. Mills. A total of 66 head was . _Corium Dreamy Eyes Catherine — 


Anti 2B y i i 
offered. The crowd was good but Cee Tees be pea ae 


the bidding was slow and the prices w. L. Cowan & Son, N. J. Moon, Jr. 

but fair. The entire lot brought an Wisconsin ; 

average of $182; the 20 California Pceaee oe the Ranchoaas 

bulls averaged, $228; the 27 head Beauty’s White Face of The Ranch 

owned by Sawyer brought $4,770; or.-J. M. Evans, Indiana 

and those consigned by Hinman, Mixter Fireman of The Rancho 

Heft, and Mills an average of $141. gia OG cho 
Just two animals went to. $600, a oR. B. Webb, Minnesota 

cow from the Sawyer herd and one Ula’s Royal of The Rancho 

of the Brant bulls. The latter,a 16- H.-H. & W. C. Bergen, Wisconsin 


Jennie of The Rancho’s Admiral 
month-old double grandson of Brook- ‘Mente “Volet.  Wiseon 


mead’s White Face out of. the class Melissa’s Royal of The Rancho 
leader, Clarabelle of the Rancho, was. S. & E. Trevethan, Wisconsin 
purchased by W. L. Cowan & Son Mellie Dale’s Freedom of The Ranchoj 


c - F. F. Thielke & Son, Wisconsin 
and N. J. Moon, Jr., of Wisconsin, Jdanita: Magee Gasonetenn 


for $610. Drew Ten Broeck of Illi- R. &, Collier, ‘Wisconsin 

nois took the top cow, Florence of King’s Beauty of The Rancho 
Waldwie, a typy d-year-old) grand- “W'S o ties Giwastion of oe a 
daughter of Langwater Royal 4th for Selsing Bros. & Martin, Selsing & 
$600. J. B. Johnson, Wisconsin 


Benjamin & Pohlman did the sell- Betty 2D’s Royal of The Rancho 
in H. R. Talverson, Wisconsin 

&- i z : -Valentine’s Royal of The Rancho 
Following is a list of the animals 9 & Stoeffer, Illinois 


selling for $175 or more and buyers: Ruby Rose King of The Rancho 


Wm. Basse, Wisconsin Albert Huss, Wisconsin 
Royal of Maple Hill $350 Helen’s Roseboy of The Ranchos ; 
Geo. McKerrow & Sons Co., Wisconsin C, W. Greenfield, Illinois 


Pergue’s Charmante ‘ $230 Red Rose’s Stockdale of The Ran 


The Signal of the Silo 
t (Continued from page 552) 


eriment station in regard to most 
table type of silo for the local con. 


ons. 


‘here are instances where it will be 
ter and cheaper for the farmer to 
struct his own silo, but in the 
1] established dairy sections the 


e is past for cheap construction 
’ 


_ temporary buildings. The log 
in, the small frame house, and the 
type of barn all have their time 
_their place, but the era has come, 
‘s coming, in the prosperous dairy 
munities when we must have 
‘e regard for asthetics and the 
mities of life on the farm. Make- 
't buildings do not satisfy. We 
ald provide for permanency and 
dings that beautify our farm- 
tds. This applies to the silo, as it 
3 to the farm home, the barn, and 
farmstead as a whole. 


Cost of Filling Silos 


he yield of silage per acre will be 
at one ton for each five bushels. 
other words, it is generally esti- 
ed that an acre of corn that will 
juce 40 bushels of corn per acre 
yield about 8 tons of silage. A 
venient method of estimating the 
ie of silage is to compare it with 
on the basis of three tons of si- 
: being equal in feeding value to 
ton of hay. If hay. in the mow is 
th $15 a ton, silage in the silo 
ld be valued at $5.00 a ton. 
vestigations recently made on 282 
cal Wisconsin farms showed the 
of fillmg silos ranged from $1.02 
4.50 per ton, the average cost be- 
$2.06 per ton. Approximately one- 
th of the farms had costs greater 
1 $2.50 per ton, while an equal 
ber averaged less than $1.75 per 
The factors most directly re, 
‘sible for this variation in costs 
» the silo and machinery costs and 
: relation to the size of the silo 
the length of time the machinery 
sed. 
ie following table gives the aver- 
cost of filling silos on these 282 
is in Southeast Wisconsin: 


% of 
Cost total 
per ton costs 


depreciation and repairs $0.22 10.6 
ie, depreciation and repairs 17 8.2 
: cutter, depreciation and re- 
rs .18 8.8 
binder 0:10 4.9 
ns -O1 5 
labor, 1.83 hours at 8.17 cents .58 28.1 
- labor, 2.57 hours at 13.6 cents .35 17.0 
2 at 12 cents per pound -07 3.4 
-07 3.4 
‘st on silo and equipment 31 15.1 
al cost per ton $2.06 100.0 


1 80-ton silo in this Wisconsin 
ey was filled at a cost of $1.54 
jon. A 16-inch cutter driven by a 
se power steam engine was 
. Ten acres of corn were used, 
the haul averaged 90 rods. The 
consisted of 18 men. One man 
three horses cut the 10 acres of 
in 14 hours. Eight men and 
ms hauled corn for seven hours 
, and no extra pitchers were used. 
Men operated the engine and 
r and two others tramped silage. 
0k six hours to fill the silo. There 
an average per ton of 1.05 hours 
an labor and 1.94 hours of horse 
*. A 150-ton silo was filled from 
*res by a crew of eleven men at a 
of $1.18 per ton. Two less teams 
used for hauling than in the 
‘ous case, the other division of 
‘being the same. A 14-inch cut- 
nd a gas engine were used. The 
age per ton was 1.06 hours of 
Jabor and 1.68 hours of horse 
‘Minnesota investigation showed 
following costs of growing an 


° : 
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acre of corn for silage: Sixteen hours 
of man labor and 35 hours of horse 
labor, which at costs given in the 
above table would total $8.83. To this 
may be added $5.00 for land rental, 
$2.20 for machinery costs, and $1.50 
for sundry expense. This would make 
a total of $17.53 per acre prior to 
harvest, or $1.75 per ton if the yield 
is 10 tons per acre. This, added to the 
filling cost of $2.06 per ton, makes 
the total cost of silage in the silo 
$3.81 per ton. Silage is a cheap feed 
as well as an indispensable feed. 


The Machinery to Use 


Having decided to build and having 
built the silo, the next question of im- 
portance to consider is the machinery 
with which to fill it. We are already 
provided with the corn harvester, but 
unless there is a silo filler and engine 
in the neighborhood, we will have to 
buy one, 

The present tendency is away from 
the larger outfit, and possibly the 
most economical method, for the man 
with 20 to 30 cows or less is to join 
with three or four neighbors in the 
purchase of the necessary equipment 
and in exchanging work at silo filling 
time. 

A number of satisfactory silage 
cutters are on the market. The chief 
features to be considered in a cutter 
are that it is strongly made and will 
cut fine. The Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station advises against 
the use of sizes larger than the 16- 
inch fly wheel and the 18 to 20-inch 
cylinder types, because they are sel- 
dom operated to capacity and are 
wasteful of power. Ordinarily it is 
better to compare capacity by the to. 
tal throat area when the machine is 
wide open and by the number of cuts 
per minute. The total throat area is 
the height of the roller lift multiplied 


- by the width of the throat at its nar- 


rowest point. The engine should have 
sufficient power to operate the cutter 
and blower to capacity. 

A new method of silo filling has re. 
cently come into use. It consists of a 
combined corn binder and silage cut- 
ter. The cut corn is elevated into a 
wagon box drawn alongside the cut- 
ter in the field. This is then hauled 
to the silo and pushed off into a blow- 
er which elevates it into the silo. The 
first cost of the machine is greater, 
but this is largely offset by the sav- 
ing in man labor. 

Write the manufacturers of these 
supplies who advertise, give them 
the number of silos to be filled and 
their size, ask them as to their recom- 
mendations as to the best outfit to 
meet your particular need, and then 
make a decision giving due regard to 
quality as well as to price. 


Southwest Wisconsin 
Guernsey Sale 


Guernsey breeders of Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin held a successful con- 
signment sale at Livingston, Wis., 
May 4. The cattle were good and 
buyers from Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin were willing to pay very fair 
prices for them. 

Forty grade cows and heifers 2 to 
11 years old (2 were 11-year-old 
cows) brought $6,115, an average of 
$152.85. Four of the grades went 
for $200 or more; one to $207.50. 
Three of these tops as well as three 
others went to W. C. Turner, Wis- 
consin. P 

The 36 registered Guernseys aver- 
aged $183.75, 9 bulls averaged $201, 
and 27 females averaged $178. 

Thompson and Bishop did the sell- 
ing and Chas. Wilkins managed the 
sale. 

Averages for females of the vari- 
ous ages are as follows: Eleven 
females under 2 years averaged $155; 


Comfort in Any Weather 


[* Spring’s uncertain weather, one of our best 
safeguards against the disorders that result 
from chill and dampness is a stall floor of Circle 


A Cork Brick. 


Seventy percent cork (by volume) 


makes 


Circle A Cork Brick a warm, comfortable floor. 
Cork is an insulator and keeps out the ground 


chill. 


It is resilient and makes a floor that is 
easy on the feet and joints. 


And it is a nonslip- 


pery material that saves many a dangerous fall 


and strain. 


In the small barn or the big one, it is good 
business to protect your investment in cows with 
warm, dry, comfortable floors of Circle A Cork 


Brick. 


Write for a sample brick and descriptive book, 
“Circle A. Cork Brick.” ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULA- 


TION COMPANY, 


(Division of Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany), 112 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


2 two-year-olds, $134; 8 three-year- 
olds, $168; 11 cows 4 years or over, 
$211. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion to Meet 


The fifty-second annual meeting of 
the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
will be held June 8 at Hotel Kimball, 
Springfield, Mass. In addition to the 
election of officers and the regular 
business session, an automobile trip 
to Alta Crest Farms of Arthur H. 
Sagendorf, Spencer, Mass., is 
planned for the afternoon. 

The evening session will be given 
over to a banquet at the Kimball Ho- 
tel in Springfield. 

On the day following the annual 
meeting, a sale of 60 head of choice 
cattle will be held on the grounds of 
the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield under the management of 
the Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation of New England, with Walter 
E. Brigham in _ charge.—Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. 


Milk Consumption Increases 


Continued increase in the per 
capita consumption of milk and 
cream in the United States during 
the past year is reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, which places per capita 
consumption at 55.3 gallons for 1926, 
against 54.75 gallons in 1925, and 43 
gallons in 1920. 

The figures are based upon a sur- 


Moosier FARM 
NECESSITIES 


INDIANA Wood and HOOSIER, Tile Silos 
are the recognized leaders, They save their 
cost many times over by providing better 
feed, stronger cattle, greater milk or beef 
production. HOOSIER Wood brooders pro- 
vide ideal housing for chicks. Scientifically 

designed. Built of 

staves 2 inches thick. 

Warm, sanitary. Buy 

now for low price and 

fast delivery. Big op- 


portunity for agents, 


HOOSIER 
Bidg. Tile & Silo Co. 
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vey of 373 cities having a total popu- 
lation of about 39,000,000 people, 
supplemented by reports from many 
of the large milk distributors and 
from co-operative milk producers as- 
sociations. Each of these sources 
reported increased consumption, al- 
though a few firms reported a slight 
decrease. 

Total consumption of milk and 
cream for last year is placed at 56,- 
417,000,000 pounds, against 54,325,- 
776,000 pounds in 1925. Practically all 
the large cities in the country show 
increased per capita consumption of 
milk and cream, the large dealers re- 
porting an increase in sales of about 
8.5 per cent over sales in 1925. 

The report shows the daily per | 
capita consumption of milk ang 
cream on farms was 1.47 pints last 
year, and in cities the -€onsumption 
was .967 pint per capita. Daily per 
capita consumption of milk and 
cream in cities in 1925 was .951 pint. 


HILE principal of schools in 
Goldfield, Iowa, in 1904, I 
stopped one morning at the 

post office and secured my copy of 
the Register Leader, a daily paper 
published at Des Moines, Iowa. Up- 


Mr. Benson, now 
director of the de- 
partment of rural 
scouting, Boy 
Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, was one of the 
founders of 4-8 
Club Work. While 
county superin- 
tendent in Wright 


County, Iowa, he 


organized clubs in 
the rural schools, 
holding annual ex- 
hibits. In 1906 he 
devised the clover 
emblem for his 
clubs. Later this 
was adopted as the 
national 4-H Club 


0: H. BENSON, ae 


on its front page I read—“Cecil 
Rhodes, the Diamond King, Dead.” 
I read the article and the very in- 
teresting story of the life of this 
great diamond king and the report of 
his last will and testament, and how 
he had provided for a scholarship 
fund of $4,500 to be awarded to 
college students—one for each state 
and nation, the award to be made on 
a 4-point basis of educational, fellow- 
ship, physical, and moral development 
—every applicant to compete with 
other aspirants for the award on the 
following score card; first, pass an 
examination of intelligence based up- 
on school and college requirements 
covering high school and regular col- 
lege work; second, pass a physical 
examination, based upon his daily 
training in health and physical fit- 
ness; third, pass the tests and re- 
quirements in character building and 
mora] fitness to represent his state; 
and, fourth, pass a competitive test 
for. ‘‘good fellowship” with faculty 
and student body. In other words, he 
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During recess on a bright June morning 21 years ago, while the eleven pupils of this Iowa country school were out in a sunlit clover field hunting 4-leaf clovers, Mr. Benson, 
county superintendent, drove up. At the teacher’s suggestion they made a bouquet of their seven 4-leaf clovers and gave it to him. “The teacher rang the bell and the pupils took # 
seats,” recalls Mr. Benson. “I followed, bearing with me the handful of good luck. Just before closing for the noon hour the teacher asked me if I didn’t have a message for the sch , 
Holding my bouquet up before them I told them I had been looking for an emblem for the agricultural clubs and the schools of the county and they had given it to me. So out of t 
hearts, hands, and needs of these farm children was born this significant 4-H emblem which bears so effectively for old and young the message of a 4-square educaticn.” 4 
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The Ongin, History, and Use of the 4-H Club Emblem 
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must have definite 

qualities of co-oper- 

ation—“give and take”—and must 
show citizenship strength as a result 
of his educational advantage. 


4-H Idea and the Diamond King 


These pronouncements of educa- 
tional fitness inspired me to read the 
Register Leader article to the high 
school students at our regular morn- 
ing exercises with comment about as 
follows: 

“Young people, my only regret this 
morning is that I can not, because of 
age and post gradu- 
date standing, qual. 
ify for this Cecil 
Rhodes scholarship 
and since I can not 
win it, I am anxious 
that some boy in 
our Goldfield high 
school win it and 
this chance to spend 
three years at Ox- 
ford University, 
England, and be a 
part of this great 
school of interna- 
tional good will and 
brotherhood.” 

Then I looked 
over the student 
body and noticed a 
boy, William Zieg- 
ler, by name, lean- 
ing forward with 
apparent interest in 
the challenge. Rais- 
ing my hand and pointing in the 
direction of “Bill” Ziegler, I shook 
a finger of challenge at him and 
said, “Bill, why not you? I’ll dare 
you to start now and go after 
this coveted prize on this 4-point bas- 
is, will you?” He nodded assent, 
spent three years in high school, then 
four years in college and was the out- 
standing candidate and winner of the 
Cecil Rhodes scholarship following 
his graduation. In my work in the 
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agriculture in rural schools. 


schools ever after- 

wards, I endeavored 
to plan more definitely than ever be- 
fore all my educational programs on 
the 4-point or 4-H basis and I be- 
lieve, because of this, was able to be 
of far more service to youth, school, 
and the community than if I had con- 
fined my efforts to the 3 R’s or purely 
academic program of education. 


Educational Survey—Wright County 


While County Superintendent of 
Schools of Wright County, Iowa, I be- 
came greatly interested in President 
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AGRICULTURAL PROJECTS IN A WRIGHT COUNTY, IOWA, 


RURAL SCHOOL, 1908 


Mr. Benson was one of the first to develop project work in the teaching of 
This picture was taken some 19 years ago of a 
Wright County, Iowa, rural class in agriculture, their teacher, and exhibits of 
booklets, sewing, rope work, bird houses, etc, 


Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission 
and its work. I read with great in- 
terest the magazine, farm journal, 
and press reports of this Commission. 
The questions continually asked at 
that time were: 

1. Why the decadent country life? 

2. Why are farm young people so 
keen about leaving the farm for city 
jobs? 

3. Why is tenant farming increas- 
ing so rapidly all over the nation? 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE 4-H CLUB EMBLEM 


4, What will be 
the inevitable 
outcome if pres- 
ent tendencies persist? 


The above questions were to 
live issues, and revealed con 
with which I was familiar. 

I resolved to make a careft 
vey of conditions in Wright ¢ 
and its schools, to ascertain thro 
teachers and students the real 
bearing upon these questions, 

Investigations, made by way of 
dent surveys, revealed the foll, 
startling facts 


farm, 
many 


decision. 
2. Highty 
per cent of th 
stated they yj 
have nothing 
with the fa m 
rural home w 
they became 
‘ 3. Eighty-s 
cent of all s 
youth questi 

stated tha 
were more 
ashamed of t 
farm  conne 
and of their | 
er’s business a 
they felt that success in life me 
for them some city job, professi 
contact. : : 
4. Nothing was being don 
schools, parents, or publie to 
farming and to sell to farm 
the best things of rural life. 
contrary, teachers, preachers 
ents, politicians, and _ edito 
seemed possessed with the i 
advertising the hardships, long 
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rofits, and “‘hayseed” ideas of 
e. 
above conditions indicating a 
need of a better functioning 
chools and backed by my own 
in country life and farming led 
definite planning of programs 
tivities both in and out of 
al. to remedy these conditions. 
iately, with the cd-operation 
Wiile-hearted support of teach- 
board of supervisors, I be- 
: following activities: 
rst: I developed a system of cor- 
jon in. which . through booklet 
exhibits, and subject matter 
nes, I showed the teacher how to 
slate every subject of the class- 
| with the work of farm and 
» Instead of asking the chil- 
to write about things in distant 
3 and subjects of which they 
r nothing, they were led to ex- 
: by way of adventure, contest, 
and schoolroom inspiration all 
interesting things of farm ani- 
, crops, and soil. 
cond: In order to link properly 
: life with school life, 4-H Clubs 
organized, based upon the stu- 
s interest in the farm project or 
‘prise. Boys became members of 
elubs, corn clubs, pig clubs, 
ry clubs, and garden clubs, and 
firls joined clubs that had to do 
‘poultry raising, gardening, can- 
ee bread baking, and millinery. 
e organizing these clubs and 
ag them up with the schools and 
life, I was in quest of a suita- 
nembership badge and achieve- 
-emblem to be used in the work. 
it continually thinking about the 
Rhodes four-point standard of 
ation and at the same time about 
‘pparent need of our farm popu- 
1 in regard to symmetry in their 
ation. 
ird: We introduced into every 
il of the county agriculture and 
economics by way of classroom 
jextbook work and correlated the 
ook work in the subjects with 
agricultural elnb work through- 
he county. 
urth: We conducted rural com- 
ty and township picnics, autumn 
, short courses, play festivals, 
n general a greater brotherhood 
community spirit amongst the 
e. 
‘ese above four educational ef- 
‘were definitely planned and exe- 
{ with a view to meeting the 
ational needs of the county and 
8 all handled by the county su- 
tendent and his assistants before 
ay of county agent, club leader, 
yme demonstration agent. 


e Four-leaf Clover Bouquet 


rile driving through the county 
thool supervision work in June, 
| I came to a country school dur- 
the morning recess period. I 
1 the school teacher and her 
dof eleven children out in a clo- 
ield hunting for 4-leaf clovers. 
approached them both teacher 
pupils started out to meet me 

with them their good luck 

The teacher turned to the 
and said, ‘‘We have found 
kod luck clovers. What do you 
Let’s give our county super- 
ent a bouquet of good luck.” 
his invitation, they all surren- 
their 4-leaf clovers and placed 
into my hands—seven perfect 


seacher rang the school bell 
pupils took their seats. I 
into the school room bearing 
the handful of good luck. 
ore closing the half-day ses- 
* the noon-day period, the 
asked me if I did not have a 
ge for the school. With my 
uck bouquet in one hand, watch 
. other, I took my position in 
of the children. 

lis little speech I outlined yor 
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the first time the 4-H emblem and 
its good luck story. I told them I 
had been looking for an emblem for 
the agricultural clubs and the schools 
of the county and that they had given 
it to me. 

So out of the hearts, hands, and 
needs of these farm children was 
born this significant 4-H emblem 
which bears, so effectively, for old 
and young, the message of a 4-square 
education. 


Designing the Emblems 


On the following morning in the 
office of the county superintendent 
of schools, three emblems were 
sketched or designed. One was the 
three-leaf clover with an H on each 
leaf, symbolical of the trinity of pow- 
ers in education, the equal training 
of the head, heart, and hand. This 
was to be the membership badge for 
every boy and girl member of the 
Wright County Agricultural and 
Homemaking Clubs. 

The second design made was of the 
4-leaf clover upon which were print- 
ed the 4-H’s. This emblem was to be 
awarded to every boy and girl who 
finished their year’s work and it was 
to be the emblem of good luck, the 
insignia of real achievement. 

No one could wear this good luck 
emblem who had not entered the 
game and finished the year’s club 
work as outlined. 

The third emblem designed was the 
5-point star with an H on each point. 
This was awarded to the club mem- 
ber who made the highest record of 
the entire school community. The 
5th H stands for “hustle,” the thing, 
of course, a member must do to win. 

Those who labored with the schools 
of the county and some of the noted 
visitors will doubtless remember see- 
ing the 4-H club emblem drawn in 
design on school exhibits, used on our 
county school letterheads and worked 
out in various ways on our many in- 
dustrial exhibits. Club banners, pen- 
nants, and medallions also had the 4- 
H club imprint upon them. 

[To be concluded] 


Our Review Column 

[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 

The May 10th issue is our building 
number—the farm home, the dairy 
barn, ventilation, the dairy farm- 
stead, tools, and their care, are some 
of the topics discussed. 

What should be done before build- 
Investigate other buildings in 
the neighborhood and study various 
bulletins and circulars on the build- 
ing project. Build on paper first. 
(See page 506.) 

Where should the farm house be 
located? It should be given the most 
important part of the farmstead. It 
is desirable that it be high enough 
so that there can be drainage from 
the basement. The farmstead as a 
whole should be given careful consid- 
eration so that there will be suitable 
space for buildings that may be 
erected later. 

Why should a good barn have a 
substantial foundation? Because if 
it is skimped and carelessly put in the 
walls will settle and crack. Usually 
two to two and a half feet is suffi- 
ciently deep. It should never be 
placed upon loose or refilled ground. 
(See page 496.) 

What materials are used for foun- 
dations below the ground? Concrete 
and stone. A good mixture for con- 
crete is 1:2144:5, meaning one part 
Portland cement, two and one-half 
parts sand, and five parts broken 
stone or coarse gravel. 

What are the requirements for a 
barn wall? That it be so constructed 
as to be warm and durable, conserve 
the stable heat and keep out the cold. 
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Beauty comes to your house with 


paint. Beauty s¢ays with lead paint 


made of Dutch Boy white-lead. 


HAT to do and « 
how todo it? These N \ 
questions puzzle many ey 


house-owners when the 
time comes to redecorate 
the home, either inside or 
out. For the answer to 
such questions, send for 
the “Handbook on Painting” 
and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” With 
the booklets you will receive 
a decorators’ data form to 
use if you want our Depart- 
ment of Decoration to work 
up a special color scheme for 
your particular house. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 7 Boston, 800 Albany St. 7 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 7 Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street x Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue 7 Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue 7 St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street x San Francisco, 485 California 
Street 7 Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 7 Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


You can’t beat Burch’s Best 


Cow Biankets 


No Sir! There’s not a cow blanket made 
that equals “Burch’s Best.” Hundreds of 
4 fine herd owners cover their winners with 

m@ this patented blanket. Has ten exclusive 
features. Combines beauty, praticability 
and low price. Made to fit every animal 
perfectly. Every blanket covered with 


Our Ironclad Guarantee 


PATENTED MAY 19,1925-No. 1538596 — 
We guarantee them not to rip or tear for two years. You must get perfect service. No othcr blanket is sa 
fully covered. None can be, for none are made so well. Well send a sample on request to convince you. 


Where Burch Blankets Will Be Used This Year 


These herds will ne Soren Blankets this year: Carnation Farms and Pabst Holstein eee Oconomowoc, Wisc.. 


Corium Farm, ing, Pres.) Fond du Lac, Wisc., Fern-Dell Farm (A. W. Fox 
Elm Hill Farm, Brookeela Mt Mass., Rock County Herd, Janesville, Wisc., and many others. 


Send your name ‘and address today for free descriptive booklet, prices, etc. 


F.S. BURCH COMPANY, 152-A W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mgr.) Green Bay, Wise., 


For best results the walls should be 
insulated. 

How much window space should 
be provided? Sunlight is a powerful 
disinfectant. Provide not less than 
four square feet of glass for each 
full grown animal and make the win- 
dows as long as practical up and 
down. ; 

What does good ventilation do? It 
provides pure, fresh air which is nec- 
essary for the health and comfort of 
the cows; it removes foul air; it 
keeps the stable dry preventing rust, 
rot, and mold; it provides a measure 
of disease control. (See page 497.) 

What is the King system of venti- 
lation? The principle of ventilation 


as outlined by Professor King at the 
University of Wisconsin. The fresh 
air comes in at the ceiling’ and the 
foul air is removed at the floor. The 
modified King system retains the in- 
takes at the ceiling and removes the 
foul air from the ceiling the same as 
does the Rutherford system used 
largely in Canada. 


Should late winter calves be pas< 
tured? No, successful dairymen do 


not put them on pasture at all the. 


first summer. They continue-{hem 
on grain, hay, and skimmaitk, giving 
them an opportunity for exercise and 
direct sunshine in a yard near the 
barn. (See page 514.) 
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The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 


address. Remit in advance. Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


MACHINERY 


Machinery For Sale—One 25 H. P. 
size 8 x 10, made by The Brownell Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
No, 4127. Engine is in good condition and we 
will consider any reasonable offer. 
LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY, Marshfield, Wie 


us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holsteins—Purebreds and grades. ° Area tested. Buy 
direct. We are breeders, not dealers. _WAUPACA 
COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN., 112 E. 
Union, Waupaca, Wis. 5-6 

Nine richly bred Holstein heifer calves, practically 
purebred. Tested and carried, $175.00. ALFAKORN 
FARM, Evansville, Wisconsin. 8-6 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 Ibs. fat. W. L, BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, 2-* 

Selling Five Registered Holstein Yearlings. Sire’s 
dam made over 37 pounds butter 7 days and_ over 
1,127 pounds in year. Official test. ALFAKORN 
FARM, Evansville, Wisconsin. 10-3 

Holstein Bull. Three of kis dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

if you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

Buy sound, profitable dairy cows according to their 
value as producers. Holsteins and Guernseys offered. 
Service to give satisfaction, Write PETER NELSON, 
Cc. T. A. Tester, Richland Center, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
= a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows.. Springers 
gnd fresh. Car lots or less. T. B. tested and prices 
right. M. GOLDSMITH, Genesee Depot, Wis. 10-2 

PA Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 

DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. §-12 

 eiate Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from an area tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins. 
Clean cattle, priced right, from a_breeder_ with 30 
years experience. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 9-* 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
same fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all In village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, _springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less, TF. B. tested. Registered 
balls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 

# have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. in 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for lish MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 
good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 

for Sale—Jerseys—40 head of two-year-old heifers 
to freshen this fall, well bred and priced to sell. Also 
some good Jersey cows, fresa, and springers, BOYD 
BERDO, Washington, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


Triple “‘C’?? Chicks—Lower prices. Big, husky, pure- 
tred, Cert-O-Culd, Smith-Hatched Chicks from farm- 
tanged, Hogan-Tested Flocks. Price per 100 delivered 
postpaid to you: Rocks, Barred, White, Buff; Reds; 
S. C. or R. C. Buff Orpingtons, $15. White Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $14. Ancon- 
as, White or Brown Leghorns, $10. Jersey Black 
Giants, $19. Prompt shipment. Catalog free. C. C 
C. HATCHERIES, Box 618, Centerville, Iowa. 9-* 

Reduced Prices on Baby Chicks for May. 100% 
Vive delivery. Guaranteed purebred. Leghorns 10c; 
Rocks and Reds 12c; Wyandottes and Orpingtons 13c. 
Discount on large orders. Send for free catalogue 
and prices. MODEL HATCHERY, Box 7, Monroe, 
Indiana. 8-3 
ES 


HATCHING EGGS 


Cass from strictly purebred (267 egg strain) Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and (272 egg strain) White Leghorns 
$1.60 per 15; $6.50 per 100, postpaid. MISS MABLE 
HARDING, St. Peter, Minnesota. 6-* 


COD LIVER OIL 


Cod Liver Oil for poultry, tested light yellow Vita- 
min ppoteney guaranteed, 5 gals. $8; 10 gals. $15 at 
N. Sample gallon $2.25 postpaid. ets 
PRODUCT CO., 624 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. 9-2 


DOGS 


Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 

Police Puppies from imported sire, large boned, very 
intelligent beauties, fine cattle dogs. M. F. MINK, 
LaSalle, Illinois. 

We are expecting another litter of White Collie 
puppies about June first. If you intend to buy a 
dog this summer we suggest you act promptly as our 
supply is limited. All dogs eligible for registration. 
We will furnish necessary papers for registering if 
required. Price F. O. B. Fort Atkinson. _Females 
$10.00, males $15. 00. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9 

Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
tliseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
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CORP., 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 
pp ec cnt 
HAY 


Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 No. Clark St., ae 
cago, TL -* 

Alfalfa, Clever Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. iste 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Route 3 
Perrysburg, Ohio. 4-* 

Wholesale hay and straw. Write us for prices. 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
3. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Mltinois. 2-* 
eee 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
iy “dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations. before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CQO:, Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 
please you, Write us now so you will have your 
supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 


HOARD’S 


IAL OPPORTUNI TIES 


Copy must reach 


Steam Engine, 
Inquire RODDIS 


For Sale—One double unit Universal milker with 
No. 14 pump. gauge, relief valve, pipe, 
and everything complete for fifteen cows. 
two years old, 5 . A, BARBER, Kanawha, 

For Sale—1%4 horse Witte Engine, 
new wagons and farm trucks; 6 sets new harness and 
a large supply of mower and binder repairs. 
BOX 452, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Second hand DeLaval, Em- 


Write your wants. 

Milkers for sale cheap. 
Surge, Universal, 
i Also new Hinman. 


Ann Arbor Hay Presses bale more hay at lower 
cost and last longer than others. 
catalog and prices. 
PANY, Shelbyville, 

Three unit Hinman Milker for 20 cows; good condi- 
i Cheap if bought at once. 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Boilers for dairies. sizes. iS 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, Ohio. 7-4 
dump your loads. 


Write for complete 
ANN ARBOR MACHINE 


Write BOX 386, 


Truck Owners, stop shoveling, 


DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator, 
CORN HARVESTER 


Rich Man's Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 
showing pictures of harvester. 


Free catalog 
SS 


STATIONERY 


Paper With an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. 
than the cheap 
tures to reproduce on 


Good quality 


Cost very little more 
If you haven’t any pic- 
your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer to consumer. 
pe af. remittance accompanies order. 
Postage extra if C. O. D. 
, 86 Frelinghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 9-3 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. 
DEPOY BOTTLE 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 


BUTTER TUBS 


$1.75 for car- 


for samples. 


: 
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is a trial order 
If you are not satisfied, you can re- 
Prices are 35c on 
Ash tubs, f. o. 
Send us your order today. 
Do not wait until your flush season. 
you. names of satisfactory users of Re- 
ie ae at your request, who are now saving money. 

y don’t you JAKEE BUTTER TUB mitt 
COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. os 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Wanted—Dnairy equipment for small dairy. 
PAYNE, R. 7, Boone, Iowa. “A 


LUMBER 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
shipped direct from manufacturer to you. 
for delivered prices. 
ett, Washington. 


We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 
shingles, house bills, etc. 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


turn them to us at our expense. 
63 lb. Spruce tubs and 37c on 63 Ib. 
. Milwaukee. 


Fir Lumber, Fence Posts 


LANSDOWN, Box 9098S, Ever- 
9-2 


Guaranteed grades, 


i 


For the next ninety days 
this is the livest selling product you can get hold of. 
at once for particulars, 
» WILLHELM OIL CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
Represent a real manu- 


“FLY-KIL” 


$100.00 weekly, 
capital or experience needed. 
Write now for Free’ Samples. 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 
Our New Household Device washes and dries win- 
cleans walls, 
outfit costs less than brooms. 
Sasa ao BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd St., 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Make alfalfa profitable by use of Four Leaf Pow- 
It makes a thriftier stand and 
Write for information. Ss 
PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 1027 Home Insurance Build- 
i Chicago, Illinois. 


dered Rock Phosphate. 
higher hay yield, 


MATTRESSES 


Mattresses made any size, low factory prices. Cata- 
PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, Peoria, 


TOBACCO 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—Chewing 5 pounds 
-50. Pi 

Pay when received, UNITED FARMERS, Bardwell, 

9-2 


Bettoc: “Tobacco ! 


Five pounds 
smoking, 75c. ‘AR 


Four pounds chewing, $1.00. 
ERS’ CLUB, 250, Hazel, Kentucky. 


DAIRYMAN ; 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


300 Acres, Stock, Tools, Crops for only $18 an acre. 
Big money-maker in splendid farming district with 
city markets; all advantages near; 125 acres. fertile 
machine-worked fields, easy to keep 60 head stock, 
abundance water, large amount wood, variety choice 
fruit; good 13-room house, very convenient and home- 
like; large barns, tenant house, etc. Disability forces 
sale, price only $5500 including 3 horses, 11 cows and 
young stock, 4 hogs, hens, long list machinery, ve- 
hicles, crops; part cash. Details page 54 big illus- 
trated Spring Catalog. Free. STROUT AGENCY, 
255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 

Montana Land in the Bitter Root Valley is cheap. 
Here is 4000 acres irrigated. 1500 acres hay and 
grain. On railroad and adjoining Forest Reserve. 
Near school and churches. Stocked with cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep, Close to big game and fishing. The 
right place for big family of boys. Is a going stock 
or dairy ranch. $50.00 an acre takes everything. Can 
make terms. GEO. F, BROOKS, owner, Missoula, 
Montana. 8-3 

160 Acre improved dairy farm for sale in village 
limits. Good buildings, excellent soil. Splendid 
markets, school. Have carried large herds cattle and 
hogs so farm is in good paying condition. Owned 
farm over 40 years, wish to retire. Priced to sell. 
TARR BROS., New Auburn, Chippewa Co., Wis. 3-* 

Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’? 160 Acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check, Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 9-4 

720 Acre sheep or cattle ranch, best section Wy- 
oming. Also dairying. Price for quick sale $10,000, 
including equipment. Terms. BOX 105, Sheridan, 
Wyoming. 

Wonderful opportunities for economical dairying and 
chicken raising. Write CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Quitman, Ga. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Well established dairy and sales business of the 
Graham Livestock Company consisting of yards, shelter 
sheds, modern dairy barns equipped with milking ma- 
chines, milk house, trucks, etc. Plant capable of 
handling 150 to 200 head of cows. Sales average 
1,000 head of dairy cows per year. Milk sold under 
good contract to distributor. 125 head of cows on 
hand at present. This is an unusual opportunity for 
anyone who understands the cow business. Present 
owner wishes to retire. For full information write 
the GRAHAM IIVESTOCK COMPANY, 
Broadway, Spokane, Washington. 10-4 
—— 


FARMS WANTED 


Wanted to buy—Southern Wisconsin dairy farm. 
Give equity in Red River Valley farm, Minnesota, as 
part payment. Address BOX 390, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 

Wanted—Equipped farm; give price, etc. L, H. 
RAISLER, 6700 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill 3-* 

Want 80 to 160 acres close to town. WALT MIL- 
LER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N. Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 24-* 


FOR RENT 


For Rent—Fully equipped modern dairy farm on 
hard road half mile from prosperous town of 1500. 
Two silos. 15 acres alfalfa and 35 acres sweet clover 
pasture, For full particulars address CHESTER 
JOHNSON, Chenoa, Ill. 10-2 


Advertising in this department is Se per werd. 
Bemit in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


Dairy Farmer Wanted—For many years I exerted 
every effort in building a profitable dairy farm. Cir- 
cumstances arose that took me away from farm and 
I have been operating same for past.15 years with hired 
labor. Buildings have gotten dilapidated and condi- 
tions are much different from what I would like. I 
wisk to interest 2 man and wife who aspire to own a 
farm home and will make the sacrifices required to 
obtain this object. Not one in a thousand has the 
grit and determination to perserve till they climb the 
hills of difficulty that they ‘vill encounter; who take 
more delight in owning sleek calves than in a new, 
shiny car; or enjoy reading dairy literature more than 
the Sunday comics; or would rather visit the State 
Dairy Farm than go ta a circus. After a trial on 
both sides, I will try to make a partnership with a 
suitable couple by which they could have a half inter- 
est in a 270 acre farm. (Farm now has 30 head of 
Jerseys, other stock and equipment.) A deal with 
the idea that some day it will all be theirs that will 
encourage better buildings, terracing, adding perma- 
nent improvements, etc. I have no rich man’s play 
place, so do not waste your time nor mine if you are 
looking for easy money. S. H. PILE, Glasgow, Mo. 

Wanted—F'arm Manager for American-owned dairy 
farm near Havana, Cuba. Applicant must be gradu- 
ate veterinarian, married, not over 35, a man of ener- 
gy and sound health, capable taking complete charge 
of dairy farm with exclusively Jersey herd of 200 cows, 
majority of which are purebreds. Also have five very 
fine purebred dairy bulls ranging from two to seven 
years old. Experience in breeding an essential quali- 
fication. All roughage will be raised on the farm 
which has very fertile soil and abundant water. Only 
appHeants having above qualifications need apply to 
RALPH WARD, 77 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write mu history and complete details past. experience; 
send photograph, and original references which will be 
promptly returned; state salary now earning and sal- 
ary desired. Free five-room house on farm provided. 
Delightful climate. Act promptly. 9-2 

Wanted—Showman for Southern Circuit and Nation- 
al, to fit and take charge of herd on this circuit. 
State Fair experience necessary. Test milker wanted at 
once—single, experienced. Milk three times a day. 
Dry_ hand milker, good feeder. Largest Guernsey herd 
in South, 14 miles, south of Memphis. Good accom- 
modations, fine climate. State wages wanted, send 
references first letter, no others considered; Address 
GAYOSO FARMS, care Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn. 

Places for two good dairy workers on up-to-date 
dairy farm. $65 per month and board. Opportunity 
for early advancement for men capable of assuming 
responsibility. Dairy workers have no field work. 
Boozers not allowed on place and use of tobacco pro- 
hibited while on duty. HAPPY FARMS DAIRY, 

O, Box 1345, Coral Gables, Florida. 9-2 

Wanted—Four steady, reliable men as working fore- 
men for milking crews. Workers, not bosses. Must 
be experienced dry hand milkers,. thoroughly settled 
and not afraid of work. Give full history and employ- 
ment record in first letter. THE WHITE BELT 
DAIRY, R 2, Box 650, Buena Vista, Florida. 9-2 

Wanted at once—Man and wife with no children, 
for country residence. Man to work in yard and as- 
sist in house. Wife for general house-work. Family 
of three. References required. Write MRS. WIL- 
LIAM G. HAYWARD, 224 Broadway, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 9-2 

Wanted at once—Single man with good habits. 
Farm and dairy work. De Laval milker, year around 
job. $50.00 per month, $10.00 bonus every 6 months. 
Cc. E. JOHNSON, Maple Hill Farm Dairy, Ironwood, 
Michigan. 

Wanted—Steady, reliable farm hand. Mnst be good 
milker, State religion. $50.00 board and room. EL- 
FERING BROS., R. 2, Waukegan, Ill. 10-2 

Handy man, middle age, single, for garden and 
team work. LEVANT COLE, Battle Creek, Mich. 9-2 


May 25, 1 


WANT TO RENT 


Wanted—Modernly equipped Holstein q 
profit sharing basis. Understand the dairy 
thoroughly and production of high grade m 
been in retail business for years. Married m 
dle aged. Best references as to character a 
Prefer southwest. Address BOX 381, bi 
Dairyman. 


DAIRIES 


For Sale—Good dairy and ice business in 
town. No opposition. Easy terms, GEO, 
& SON, Twin Lake, Mich. 


DAIRIES FOR RENT 


400 acre model daity farm equipped wii 
modern convenience located 19 miles’ from 
Washington milk market. /Capacity 200 co 
acres alfalfa and clover. 7 tenant houses, — 
receipts $40,000. Will lease at lows sontal( 
sponsible party. Tenant given priveege 
personal property consisting of 75 cows, tae 
plements. Only $3,000 cash required, GU 
HUTCHISON, Sunset Hills, Virginia. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Geraniums—Two dozen strong young plane a 
post-paid to your door for $1.25. Any co 
Don’t be without flowers on the farm 
GERANIUM COMPANY, Springfield, 
Buy Your Grimm alfalfa, seed direct oo 
troducer, and know that your foundation stock 
pedigreed seed, bred from the original Grimm 
Acclimated to severe northwest temperatures sinc 
A. B. LYMAN, Introducer, Excelsior, Minneso 
Home of Grimm Alfalfa. 
Pure Certified Grimm’s Alfalfa Seed di 
the man that grows it. Hardiest and 
postal for samples and folder for full inf 
TRIANGLE RANCH, Cottonwood, 8. D. | 
Buy Hardy alfalfa seed; hulless and bear 
ley; hulless oats direct from SAM BOB ER, 
South Dakota, and save money. 
Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushe! 
sweet. clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Farmer’s Wool—Made into blankets, bee 
yarns NE fair prices. Send for circulars 
CELLO WOOLEN MILLS, (Estab. 1866), Mi 
Wisconsin. 

Hay Bale Ties—Tallman’s bale ties are 
cost less. Write today for special price 
TALLMAN COMPANY, Shelbyville, Tiinois, 

Buy one of our leather bound loose leat 
books and be able to give accurate info) 
garding the animals you have for sale. 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, Fen dam, 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid, 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in pune BS 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOAR 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need tes 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. 
courses offered. Give age, experience, re! 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA ST, 
LEGE, Ames. 


ris; 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Single, experienced man for barn 
large dairy in Illinois. Must be good milker 
pendable. State age, experience, and wages, 
BOX 387, care Hoard’s Dairyman. : 

_ Holp Wanted—Single dry hand milkers, G 
ing conditions; chance for advancement., Can 
married men with small families. HARTMAN 
FARM, Columbus, Qhio. 
be man on dairy farm at ¢ 

experienced farmer and good milker. 

ne for good, reliable man. $65.00 to start. 
VIEW DAIRY, St. Charles, Illinois. 

Wanted—Single, experienced, willing worker 
habits for dairy and general farm work. 
equipment. $60.00 per month. GEO. ° 
Genoa City, Wis. 

Wanted—Single man with some experience 
milk route. $60.00 per month, 


BOX 392, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Wanted—Single man on modern dairy f 
$60 month, board, room, washing. Mile 
TAYLOR FARM, R. 2, Janesville, Wis. 
Wanted—Good milker to assist in Beclgen 
cial cows. Elderly man preferred. 
389, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ? 
Wanted—Single men, good milkers and 
Plenty of opportunity for sincere fellows. A 
LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARM, Green Bay, / 
Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150-$250 
railroads everywhere (which position?). 
ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, N. 
Wanted—Single man for general farm work. 
month, board and room. Address BOX 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—Experienced reliable man for gen 
work and dairying. State wages in first le 
RY PIERLE, Pekin, Ind. 
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Wanted—Single man on small Holstein dj 
No smokers, References required. CLAUDE 
Route 2, East Akron, Ohio. 

Wanted—Experlenced dairyman with good 
FRED LUEBKE, Route nine, Neenah, Wi 


POSITION WANTED — 


Position Wanted—Farm Manager. Married, 
sity training and practical experience in all. 
of farm management. _ Best of references 
ability in feeding and fitting dairy cattle fo 
tion and show ring, as salesman for all f 
as mechanic for all machinery used on 
farm and in handling men for satisfacto 
Only large proposition considered. Address 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Farm Manager desires change. Ten vyenray 
covering diversified farming, orcharding, d 
try. Experience includes two years cow » 
ciation Wisconsin, four years teaching vocat! 
culture Virginia and Georgia.  Agricultur 
graduate. Offers respectfully solicited 
Jefferson Avenue., S., Birmingham, Al: 

Man 34 years of a married, one ch 
position as manager of dairy farm. 
used as summer home for wealthy fon 
perience and references. Hold at_ present 
position. Please write JOHN KOOISTRA, 
in charge Immigration Service, Zapata, Te 

Position wanted by dairyman where res 
Experienced in production of certified and 
milk. Good calf feeder. Can make official 
Do not use tobacco or liquor. Best of 
Married; no children, Address BOX 383, ca 
Dairyman. 

Working herdsman wants modern place W 
work is demanded for high wages. Single, ¥ 
perience. State particulars and wages. fe 
consin. Address BOX 385, care Hoard’s 
Wanted Position Superintendent modern di 
or estate. Executive and business  abilit 
years experience. Age thirty-six. Marr 
314, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wanted Position—Single farmer dairyman of 
ence. Good calf raiser, successful showman, 
seys preferred. M. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
Wisconsin. 

Young man wants position as herdsmi 
show herd. Experienced. References. Ad 
392,- care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Working farm manager or assistant herdsmé 
ried, lifetime experience. J. M. 
land, Wis. 


Comparing White and 
Yellow Corn for Pigs 

he Illinois Experiment Station re- 
ts the results of an experimental 
ling trial comparing white and 
ow corn for growing and fatten- 


hogs and for brood sows. A sum- 
'y of the work follows: 
i was found that sows raised on 
mal rations could be _ carried 
yugh two gestation and suckling 
ods on a ration of white corn, 
te corn bran, and tankage without 
lent effect on the number of pigs 
towed or weaned or upon the 
wth of the pigs during the suck- 
+ period. The continued feeding of 
ration, however, resulted in seri- 
impairment of the reproductive 
rers of one sow, her third and 
rth litters being farrowed dead. 
h the addition of 1 per cent of cod 
r oil to the ration during the fifth 
jation, this sow farrowed a litter 
iormal pigs. 
‘ormal weanling pigs which were 
‘owed by sows carried through 
r gestation periods on white corn 
ons were continued on a ration of 
te corn and tankage. They failed 
‘thrive and ultimately developed 
nological symptoms and died. Pigs 
‘owed by sows not on experiment 
‘raised on normal rations to 60 or 
pounds were eventually handi- 
sed by white corn feeding al- 
agh they made normal gains for 
‘ral weeks. At weights of 175 to 
‘pounds they developed character- 
: symptoms of white corn feeding 
‘finished poorly. 
mall amounts of alfalfa meal (a 
e@ more than an ounce a head 
y) proved entirely effective in 
tecting the deficiencies of a ration 
white corn and tankage fed pigs 
le growing and fattening from 
zhts of 60 to 227 pounds. 
‘pparently it was a lack of vita- 
_A that caused the unfortunate 
ilts when sows and pigs were con- 
ted on the white corn ration for 
long a time, for when that factor 
supplied by adding small 
yunts of alfalfa meal or cod liver 
the pigs developed normally and 
| sows farrowed normal litters. 
ile white corn may be deficient in 
‘min D as well as vitamin A, it is 
sidered improbable that such a de- 
mey could have affected the re- 
8S, since sunshine apparently re- 
‘es the necessity for that vitamin 
the feed, and all the pigs in these 
eriments were confined to open 
‘lots, allowing as great exposure 
\direct sunlight as the weather 
\ld permit. 


n Litters in United States 


‘ccording to a report from the U. 
Department of Agriculture, swine 
lucers in 29 states succeeded in 
iging 808 litters of pigs up to or 
ve the required 2,000 lbs. in 180 
8 to qualify for ton litters in 1926. 
total number of litters entered 
. more than two-thirds of 
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which failed to qualify for various 
reasons. 

Tennessee qualified 121 litters with 
an average weight of 2,472 lbs., the 
heaviest of which was 3,672 lbs. Penn- 
sylvania producers brought 114 lit- 
ters up to an average weight of 2,300 
lbs., with the heaviest litter tipping 
the scales at 3,158 lbs. Illinois came 
in third with 90 litters averaging 
2,366 lbs., the heaviest one weighing 
5,117 lbs. This was the heaviest lit- 
ter produced. It consisted of 17 pigs 
that weighed 301 Ibs. each at the end 
of 180 days. The second heaviest lit- 
ter also consisted of 17 pigs, but 
weighed only 4,925 lbs. It came from 
Indiana where 80 litters qualified at 
an average weight of 2,319 lbs. Ken- 
tucky was in fifth place with 64 lit- 
ters weighing 2,351 Ibs. each. 

The average number of pigs in ton 
litters was 10.4; in the heaviest litters 
from the several states it was 12.3 
pigs. The average weight of the 
heaviest litters was 3,117 Ibs. Only 
two litters reached or exceeded the 
two-ton mark. The average weight of 
666 ton litters for which complete 
data are given was 2,345 Ibs. 

The ton litter project, having dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of good 
management in swine production, has 
caused producers and swine husband- 
rymen to apply similar methods to all 
the sows in the herd in an effort to 
increase the amount of live pork pro- 
duced per sow bred. 


Trucking Hogs to Market 


What per cent of all hogs marketed 
at the ten principal midwest markets 
are transported to market by motor 
trucks? This question was the basis 
of a survey made recently by Ar- 
mour’s Live Stock Bureau. 

Of the total hogs received at Indi- 
anapolis, Omaha, St. Joseph, St. 
Paul, Chicago, Kansas City, Sioux 
City, Louisville, Cincinnati, and Mil- 
waukee in 1916, less than 5 per cent 
were carried to market by trucks. Of 
these markets, only two, Indianapolis 
and Louisville, received more than 5 
per cent by trucks. 

In 1926 only one market, Chicago, 
received less than 5 per cent of its 
hogs by trucks. Indianapolis received 
42 per cent and Louisville nearly 45 
per cent. At Sioux City where roads 
are not as well developed as at some 
of the markets farther east, nearly 35 
per cent of the hogs received came in 
by trucks. In 1926 almost a million 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and calves came to 
the Omaha market in a similar man- 
ner. 

Although the distance for trucking 
in hogs is increasing, the average dis. 
tance from which a market gets most 
of its hogs in this way is a 50-mile 
radius. 

The average number of 200-lb. hogs 
hauled in trucks of varying capacity 
was found to be 12 for one-ton trucks; 
18 for the  one-and-one-half-ton 
trucks, 25 for the two-ton trucks, 35 
for the three-ton, and 40 to 50 for the 
three-ton, double-decked loads. 


A close study of the prices received 
at the Indianapolis market during 
1926 for hogs shipped by rail and 
those trucked in, shows an average 
advantage of 12% cents a hundred in 
favor of the latter. This is thought 
to be explained on the basis that pro- 
ducers within trucking distance can 
follow the market more closely with 
quick deliveries. 


Favors the McNary— 
Haugen Bill 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In the March 
25 issue of Hoard’s Dairyman the 
editor invites those who favored the 
McNary—Haugen bill to show where- 
in the President’s reasons for vetoing 
the bill are faulty. The editor’s invi- 
tation is practically a challenge as he 
goes on in the editorial to discuss the 
subject in an attempt to prove that 
the President’s reasons are sound. 

The main trouble lies in the fact 
that any plan to be effective in get- 
ting results in a large way involves 
the point of control in marketing. It 
is this idea of control in marketing 
of which so many of the agricultural 
economists and farm paper editors 
seem to be so much afraid. And why 
this should be so is certainly beyond 
my comprehension. They seem to fail 
to realize that, for many years, there 
has been much control of the market- 
ing of farm products, but the control 
has been on the buying side, or, at 
least, by the private concerns that 
handle farm products for the profit 
in handling. They also seem to fail 
to realize that the reason California 
citrus fruit growers have gotten bet- 
ter results in marketing than the pro- 
ducers of some other crops is because 
they have a larger control. The Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., is getting 
results because it has a large control. 
The New York dairymen appreciate 
the need of more unity in order to get 
a large control. The producers of 
wheat, corn, hogs, and some other 
crops have been worse off than pro- 
ducers of many other crops because 
they have less control. Of course, the 
larger the surplus over home con- 
sumption the harder it is to get con- 
trol. 

As I see it, the main purpose of 
the McNary—Haugen bill was to pro- 
vide means of getting a larger con- 
trol from the selling side. Legislation 
and a government agency is needed 
because farmers have failed to or- 
ganize so as to handle the matter 
themselves. 

To answer all of President Cool- 
idge’s arguments would require a 
long article; and, as the editor is 
strongly in favor of the President’s 
stand, an article in opposition would 
require arguments radically opposed 
to the editor’s views and he might 
consider them too radical to publish. 

Both the President and the editor 
of Hoard’s Dairyman stress the point 
that control of marketing can not 
give satisfactory results so long as 
there is no control of production. 
Many of us farmers have been con. 
vinced for a long time that regula- 
tion of production is one of the fac- 
tors involved in the marketing prob- 
lem. And the sooner the farmers’ ad- 
visors and the farmers themselves 
are convinced that there will never be 
really effective regulation of produc- 
tion until there is control of market- 
ing from the selling side, the better 
it will be for agriculture. Some few 
farmers may be influenced in their 
planting by statistical reports and 
advice of agricultural experts, but 
the majority of farmers have to be 
awakened to the requirements by 
more emphatic means. The way to 
stabilize prices is to keep the surplus 
off the American market. Then, if 
good prices tend to increase the sur- 
plus, the central sales agencies and 
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the local organizations should be 
strong enough to work out ways and 
means of effective regulation of 
production. 

Our whole agricultural educational 
policy, both in theory and practice, 
has been and, to some extent, is yet 
entirely opposed to the doctrine of 
controlled marketing and regulation 
of production. Up to six or seven 
years ago increased production was 
the whole slogan. And, even now, 
farmers are told over and over again 
that they can not organize to control 
marketing or to regulate production. 
It is our system of education that 
makes it so hard to get the farmers 
of this country together on their 
most important problems. In Den- 
mark they teach co-operative market- 
ing in the schools. In this country 
we do not teach it because it is a 
“controversial subject.” 

Now when a large number of farm 
leaders got together on a plan which 
they believed would be an effective 
step in the solution of the marketing 
problem, the President answers by a 
negative; but neither the President 
nor his advisors have suggested any 
positive step. This may not discour- 
age progressive farmers and leaders, 
but it will tend to increase the num- 
ber of farmers who say, “Oh, what’s 
the use, we can’t do anything.” 

As to the dairy farmers, it is eas- 
ier to send a cow to the stockyards 
and cut down the number of heifers 
grown than to cut down the acres of 
land in crops. So long as dairy prod- 
ucts are not among the export crops 
dairymen will sit pretty comparative- 
ly. But it may be well fox the dairy- 
men who opposed the McNary—Hau- 
gen bill to stop to consider what may 
happen to them when Arkansas, 
Missouri, the whole South, Southwest- 
ern Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, North and South Dakota, etc., 
get to going strong on the dairy cow. 
Every influence and much of our edu- 
cational effort is brought to bear to 
bring that about. Some of our large 
daily papers keep men in the field 
continually to induce farmers to go 
into dairying. The year 1924 showed 
us that it will not take so very much 
to put dairy products in the surplus 
group, also. It might be a good deal 
better for the dairy farmers if wheat 
growing and corn and hogs would be 
fairly remunerative so that farmers 
engaged in those lines would not 
switch to dairying altogether too fast. 

I was exceedingly glad to see that 
President Glen Frank believes that 
“the solution of the farmer’s problem 
will come just as soon as he takes in- 
to his own hands the distribution as 
well as the production of his prod- 
ucts.” Taking it into his own hands 
evidently means getting control. But 
when President Frank says: “Farm. 
ers will never succeed with any mar- 
keting scheme they aren’t big enough 
to think out themselves,” does he re- 
alize it has taken forty or fifty years 
of persistent and intensive education- 
al work to bring about the modern 
improvements in farming such as the 
use of silos, the growing of alfalfa, 
and improvement of dairy herds? The 
general run of farmers just work. 
They do not think out anything. 
Practically all advancement comes 
through tke work of progressive farm 
leaders, agricultural experts, educa- 
tors, scientists, inventors, and experi- 
menters. 

The President should have said 
that farmers will not succeed with 
any marketing scheme that they have 
not agreed upon after making a thor- 
ough study of it. When marketing is” 
taught as thoroughly and persistently 
as production is taught_ now, farmers 
will doubtless learn to handle that 
part of their business, also. 

Minnesota. J. F. LARSON. 
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AFFILIATED WITH THE Apdo Lit aioe gh EACt AAS A ouee Aas 

bel have ha eir flocks inspected and accredited by 
engin sigs a ad pear Demand Wisconsin Accredited Ass’n Chicks. 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY, COLUMBUS, WIS. 


The Old Reliable 


the Wisconsin Dept. of Markets. 
Your state protects you. 


HATCHERY 


BABY CHICKS 
7 Cents Each 


In Thousand Lots for Delivery on and After May 23d 


50 100 500 1000 
ASSORTED CHICKS ...........++% +. . eee G2. $4.75 $ 9.00 $40.00 $ 70.00 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS ... “ 5.75 11.00 50.00 90.00 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS .. 5.75 11.00 50.00 90.00 
SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS .. 5.75 11.00 50.00 90.00 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS ...........50 oe B 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS ........... wo baremesinayy 3.75 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS ...... evecccence oreje bee efeye 3.75 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS E 7.25 14.00 5.00 120.00 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. ........--ceeeeeeeececeecees . 3. 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
WHITE WYANDOTTES ................ . 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 
SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 7.75 15.00 70.00 ~ 130,00 


Shipped by Parcel Post prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


FREE Catalog and bulletin ‘‘Are You Keeping Hens or are Your Hens 
* Keeping You?’’ will be mailed free to all who ask for it. 


MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY 207 Main St, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


er 


ON WISCONSIN ACCREDITED CHICKS, from real egg production flocks, State inspected for the past 
five seasons for type, vitality and egg production, ‘ This Accreditation putting the Quality into the 


chicks we produce. 


S. C. WHITE - BROWN LEGHORNS, ANCONAS 


S. C. & R. C. R. 1. REDS, WHITE & BARRED ROCKS 4.25 8.01 15. 70.00 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 4.50 8.75 16.00 75.00 
BUFF ORPINGTONS . ane 9.00 17.00 80.00 
Assorted 3.25 5.50 00 45. 


10. 00 
Order from this ad or drop a card for our beautiful 48 page illustrated catalog. Buy BLACKHAWK 


CHICKS and lay the foundation for a heavy producing flock. 


Box X, 


BLACKHAWK HATCHERY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


a a EA RR TR ED AT ORE SS NM SH Sie rs RTO ee ee oh 


~~ CERTIFIED WHITE LEGHORNS 


BABY CHICKS, 10 WEEKS OLD PULLETS, HATCHING EGGS. From Wisconsin’s first 
officially certified hatchery, an advanced grade just establishec Every egg produced on our 
own farm and backed by seven generations of 200 to 297 egg males. Write for mating list. 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM C. HOWARD KING R. 5, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


J 


oe, 
8 
2, 


(®, 


Big Price Reduction 
on May Chicks 


Patronize Hoard’s Dairyman_Ad- 
vertisers. They are reliable. 


WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


OFFICIAL Record of Performance Trapnest Pedigree Male, Quality, Exhibition and 
Foundation Stock Mating Chicks. 40 Popular and Rare Breeds. Jersey Black 
Giants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakenfelders, Buttercups, Houdans, Campines, Sussex, 
Naa Cornish. Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for Hatching and Feeding Stock, Mem. Interna- 


tional B. C. A. and American B. C. P. A. Chicks in Quality Matings as follows: Postage Paid, 100% Live Ar- 
rival Guar. NOTE THESE REDUCED PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY (5th. 50 100 500 

Wh., Buff, Br. and BI. and R. C. Br. Leghorns..........-.. se eeeeee i ..-$ 6.00 $10.00 $ 48.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. and R. C. R. JI. Reds, Anconas, BI. Minorcas.... 7.00 12.0 60.00 
Wh. and Buff Rocks, Wh. Leghorns, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 7.00 13.00 65.00 
S. C. and R. C. R. I. Whites, S. L. Wyandottes, Black Langshans....... oy 290 14.00 67.00 
Go. and Col. Wyandottes, Wh. Orpingtons, White Minorcas...........+.seeeeeeeeee 8.50 16.00 80.00 
Part. Rocks, R. C. Anconas, Blue Andalusians, Light Brahmas.......-....+-.+e+0+ 10.00 17.00 85.00 
Part. and Buff Wyandottes, BI. Orpingtens, BI. Minorcas, S. S. Hamburgs,...... 10.00 18.00 88.00 
Silver Campines. Jersey Bik. Giants, Dark Cornish, W. C. B. Polish....... ...-.. 12.00 21.00 100.00 


Light Mixed Assorted, $8 per 100. Heavy Assorted, $11 per 100. ALL OTHER BREEDS REASONABLY PRICED. Big, Fine color- 


pate poultry book, FREE, stamps appreciated. Don’t fail to get this Great Book and invest vour money this season in Famous Nabob I8K 
‘trains. The most profitable investment you can make in the Poultry field right now. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box G-5, Shelbyville, III. 


CHICKS — Backed By Gold 


Our chicks guaranteed by a $500.00 gold bond on deposit at 

Denhart Bank of Wash. You take no chances in buying Bond- 

ed, pure-bred, vigorous chicks—they are bound to make good. 
PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY Ist. 25 50 100 500 1000 
S. C. Wh. & Br. Leg., Anconas. .$2.75 5.00 9.50 45.00 87.50 
| Barred Rocks, R_ I. Reds......... 3.25 6.00 11.50 55.00 107.50 
Wh. & S8uff Rocks, Wh. 

Orpingtons, Bik. Minoreas....... 3.50 6.50 12.50 60.00 117.50 
Wh., Silver, Columbian Wyandottes 3.75 6.75 13.00 62.50 122.50 
Lt. Brahmas, White Minorcas...... 4.00 7.25 14.00 67.50 132.50 
BI. Andulusians, Sil. Sp’led H’burgs 4.25 7.75 15.00 72.50 142.50 
Assorted $8.00 per !00—all heavies: $10.00. Special matings at slightly higher prices. 100% live arrival 
postpaid guaranteed. Send for new free catalog that tells all. Order right frem this ad. 


BONDED HATCHERIES Box 1 Washington, Illinois 


ioe BOUND TO MAKE GOOD” , 


Minkler’s Chicks are from good, pure-bred, vig- 


SUMMER CHICK SALE orous flocks, bred, for heayy egg production 


carefully selected and cared for in a manner to insure greatest vitality in the chicks. he 
Live Delivery Guar.—Prepaid. 50 100 500: 


WHITE & BROWN LEGHORNS, HEAVY ASSORTED....... $4.00 $7.00 $32.50 $60.00 


SHEPPARD ANCONA Saas Se, Be Saison ee aeaaate Si acta aisle 4.5 30 8.00 37.50 70.00 
bam of 03077, = BARRED ROCKS Ata hee Oo Lc a ee ee 9.00 42.50 80.00 
WH. & BF. ROCKS, REDS, WH. WYANDOTS, BF. ORP.... eso 10.00 47.50 90.00 


Dept. 19, MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


HANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM 
BLOOD TESTED STOCK 


7-WE SPECIALIZE IN BETTER CHICKSat REASONABLE PRICES 


BIG REDUCTION IN MAY AND JUNE PRICES 


Buy these chicks with a Fane gi and raise a flock to be proud of. 


CHANDLER'S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM Box C, MACOMB, ILL, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN | 


Rebuilding 


Most of our effort is directed to- 
wards plans for a new poultry house 
with a total disregard for the build- 
ing that may now be in use. A great 
many of the houses are properly sit- 
uated, well constructed, and have suf- 
ficient insulation but do not seem to 
work properly. They may be warm 
enough but lack sufficient ventilation. 

The first principle to consider in 
housing is the size of the house in 
respect to the number of fowls car- 
ried. About 4 square feet of floor 
space per bird is allowed with the 
heavier fowls and 3 square feet with 
the smaller ones. This rule is usual- 
ly broken in that a flock owner has 
had better hatching results than was 
anticipated, has too many birds, and 
carries about 3 or 4 per square foot 
and wonders why the results are poor. 
Possibly a number larger than this 
can be carried but if this ratio is ex- 
ceeded, it will be found that more 
time must be given to the manage- 
ment, cleaning and removal of litter 
will be required at shorter intervals, 
and a better caretaker is required. 

A second problem that is usually 
encountered in an old house is due to 
previous misinformation. Many of 
the older houses are too narrow. A 
house 10, 12, or even 14 feet wide will 
need remodeling. 


Width and Height 


In most instances the error was 
carried as far as possible and the 
height of the house was also exces- 
sive. Most of the poultry houses were 
built for some future generation of 
giants. The six or seven feet height 
to a house is for our own convenience 
and not because the hens require that 
space. We are in fact putting a hand- 
icap on them in that an extreme 
height increases the cubic air capaci- 
ty of the house and forces the flock 
to heat up that addition. 

When a seven- or eight-foot front 
elevation has given to a twelve-foot 
shed roof house, it is possible to con- 
vert this over to a combination roof 
to advantage. A four-foot addition to 
the south side would give a 16-foot 
depth and about a 5%-foot south ele- 
vation. This would be about the min- 
imum height and still obtain light at 
the rear of the house. With this roof 
construction one could either carry a 
straw pack or seal and pack with dry 
sawdust or planer shavings. 

We all have our aversions and my 
pet one is the semi-monitor house for 
Wisconsin conditions. Its use may 
be advisable in some sections but it 
surely doesn’t work here. 

This question of housing is pretty 
much of a district or state problem 
that must be worked out within that 
area to best advantage. Stepping 
over the line too liberally is very apt 
to mean trouble. That is one reason 
why a house designed for southern 
conditions does not work in the north- 
ern states. 


What Others Have Done 


One man had a poultry house that 
had been designed in the early days 
for a small flock. As the size of the 
flock was increased he also tried to 
increase the size of the house. After 
three changes it finally became a 
semi-monitor, but did not work. 

He was fortunate in that the break 


in the roof came in the center 0: 
house. Instead of having th 
occur about six feet from the fron 
an 18-ft. house, it was 9 feet bac 
There was a difference of abou 
feet in the height of the nom 
south walls. 
We raised the south 008 i 
sections, built the south wall to 
same height as the north, joined 
two roofs and connected the buil 
into a gable roof house. A.false 
ing was then installed, doors ¢ 
each end of the gable, and ae 
pack was made. The house as | 
enated has been working satisfe 
ily. 
In another instance the ch 
coop and hog house were joined. 
fact the hog house formed an ] 
the end and around the rear 
chicken coop. It was all us 
gable roof. 
This man wanted to increa 
poultry interest and decrease 1 t 
hogs. With a depth of 22 feet it 
impossible to convert this 
with anything other than a se 
itor, The roof was removed ¢ 
built with that idea in mind. 


best that can be done. 
If the location of this ho 


sible to leave the gable roof an 
stall additional end windows. ( 


is best to do. 


A Wood Shed Used 


One of the men in Rusk Count; 
an old building with a gable roof 
had been used as a wood shed. 
construction was wonderful -b 
it was built back in the days 
lumber was lumber, This hou: 
hauled around to a new loca 
modeled, and made into a Be 
factory coop. 

Sometimes poor results come | 
only partly doing the job. Or 
had a remodeled house in w 
straw pack was installed. He ¢ 
about it not working until we 
that he had only put a door 
end of the gable. ie 

Another change that can 0: 
successfully made is in respect t tc 
window space. Usually glass 
stalled at about the rate of 1 
foot of glass to 10 square feet c of 
space. Muslin or bafflers are a 
at the rate of 1 square foot to 
30 square feet of floor space. 


Glass, Muslin, Ventilatior 


In many instances the amot 
glass either exceeds or falls be 
correct amount. Too muc 
means decided fluctuation in ten 
ture since glass both absorb 
gives off heat rapidly. This 
high temperature when the sun 
and low temperature at night. — 

Windows should be arrang 
height from about 2 feet fro 
sill to as close to the plate : 
sible. This design distribute 
the rear of the building. Wi 
must also be removable or hins 
and bottom or open door wise 1 to 
mit direct sunlight. : 

Muslin or bafflers are advi: 
cause the pipe outlet will 


ider all conditions. The poultry 
being low, is affected by cross 
ents from the higher buildings. 
a pipe outlet system as now in- 
Wied is operating it should not be 
oo If, however, it acts like an 
ake rather than an outlet a change 
be advisable. 

Im some instances insulating the 
» has been advised. It may be 
apped with some insulating ma- 
al to maintain warmth and allow 
-an air movement due to the dif- 
ence in temperature. 
t is only the difference in temper- 
we that causes an exchange of air 
occur. If the temperature within 
1 outside the house is the same 
re will be no air movement. 

When the pipe outlet does not work 
» must depend on muslin or bafflers 
h windows opened for ventilation. 
ring the day one must depend up- 
adjusting the windows while the 
er openings act as a check at night 


ing a slower air diffusion. 
rE 


Insulation Important 


i double wall construction in the 
thern section is necessary. With 
ible boards and paper between on 
outside and paper with shiplap 
éting on the inside, it is possible to 
the loss through the walls. down 
22%. This is just about as low as 
s feasible to go. 

‘alking building material is tread- 
on thin ice. There may be some 
try houses constructed of materi- 
other than wood that work cor- 
tly. It may be that I have just 
n unfortunate enough never to 
e@ seen one. 

f one does happen to have a house 
It of stone and stuck in a side hill, 
first thing to do is think of some 
other than a poultry house to 
ch it can be put. When a house 
it of other materials must be used 
robably is possible to leave about 
” or 4” air space and then seal it 
inside with shiplap. This will 
bably help to some extent. 

Vhen a sun room is properly con- 
red, it may be advisable. So much 
rt has been required in overcom- 
the old idea that hens require one 
m for laying, another for roosting, 
another for eating that we are 
ca little afraid of back sliding. 

he sun room has been advised 
e the value of direct sunlight has 
n realized. This shed is just a 
@ covered shed with a tight roof 
three tight sides. A shed of this 
2 is advised since the litter ¢an 
kept dry and the hens are kept 
the cold ground. Considered in 
‘Way, we can probably advise this 
“is, 


2 Summer Book is out! Shows the 
' the smartly dressed women of New 
will wear. How they will dress their 
What hats they will wear and what 
. It’s a book that will help you look 
best during summer days. For your 
end 10 cents today to Fashion De- 
hi Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


addition to a small farm flock house. 
It is just a means of getting the hens 
into direct sunlight without the dis- 
advantages formerly encountered.—J. 
B. HAYEs. 


Coccidiosis 


Coccidiosis is one of the most de- 
structive diseases of young chickens, 
for practically all established poultry 
farms are infected. The heaviest loss- 
es occur in chicks from four to eight 
weeks old. A large number of chicks 
partially recovered from the disease 
remain as “culls” and often cause 
greater loss than the mortality. Old- 
er birds may become affected with a 
chronic type, which is slowly fatal. 

The disease is caused by the 
presence in the intestines of chicks of 
a microscopic parasite which develops 
and multiplies in the cells of the in- 
testines. Usually the first indication 
of the presence of coccidiosis in a 
flock of chicks is droopiness of a few. 
The droppings of affected chicks fre- 
quently contain blood but this indica- 
tion is not always present. The heay- 
iest mortality usually occurs during 
the first week or ten days after the 
first droopiness appears. 


How the Disease is Transmitted 


The soil of yards in which infected 
chickens have been kept is the most 
common source of the _ infection. 
Brooder houses, feeding and watering 
vessels, hovers, and other accessories 
previously used for infected birds, 
when not properly cleaned, may be 
the source of infection. The infection 
may be carried from one yard to an- 
other or into brooder houses by at- 
tendants or by wild birds, dust laden 
wind, and so on. 

Contrary to common belief, lack of 
suitable food for care, and improper 
housing conditions are not the cause 
of the disease, but they render the 
chickens more susceptible by lower- 
ing their natural resistance. 


Control With Skimmilk 


Careful experiments at the Califor- 
nia Experiment Station show that the 
feeding of sufficient milk is of great 
value in controlling outbreaks of 
coccidiosis. This benefit appears to 
depend on two factors: Its property 
of producing acidity in the ceca and 
its ability to stimulate rapid growth. 
The production of acidity is due 
to milk sugar, and in order to main- 
tain this acidity continuously a 
more or less continuous flow of 
milk sugar through the intestinal 
tract is necessary. This requires 
the feeding of a high percent- 
age of skimmilk solids; 40 per cent 
dry skimmilk was used in the suc- 
cessful mash at California, and less 
than this amount will not give satis- 
factory results. 

The ability of skimmilk to stimulate 
rapid growth of chicks gives in- 
creased resistance to diseases in gen- 
eral, including coccidiosis. So, while 
controlling coccidiosis, the control ra- 
tion builds healthy, vigorous chicks 
with a rapid rate of growth. 

The composition of the mash is not 
of great importance providing it con- 
tains a suitable mixture for feeding to 
young chickens and has at least 40 
per cent of dry skimmilk. The mash 
used in the California experiment and 
with success on a number of poultry 
farms contains the following: Dry 
skimmilk, 40 pounds; wheat bran, 10 
pounds; yellow cornmeal, 30 pounds; 
ground barley, 20 pounds. 


Rules for Feeding 


The following rules for feeding are 
indicated as the result of the Califor- 
nia experiments: 

1. Start feeding the mash as soon 
as the presence of the disease is de- 
termined. 

2. Keep the mash constantly be- 
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Our Flocks of Pure 3red, High Quality, Heavy Laying Fowls are annual- 
ly tested for BOTH WHITE DIARRHEA AND TUBERCULOSIS under University 
of Illinois supervision. 35,000 HENS UNDER TEST. LARGEST PLANT IN THE 
WORLD PRODUCING CHICKS FROM BLOOD TESTED FLOCKS ONLY. 

Our Stock is selected especially for vigor and High Laying Qualities and Ancestry in both 
male and female. We will have ONE MILLION OF THESE CHICKS for our customers during 
1927. We also give a SEVEN DAY GUARANTEE on our Chicks by replacing the loss at half 
Price. We will allow BIG DISCOUNTS on Brooders. 


MAY PRICES 


50 100 500 1000 
S. C. WH. & BR. LEGHORNS, ASSORTED HEAVY. -$3.75 $7.00 $13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
BARRED ROCKS, S. C. & R. C. REDS.............. - 3.75 7.00 14.00 67.50 130.00 
WHITE & BUFF ROCKS, S. C. ANCONAS.... - 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
BLACK MINORCAS ........6.ccccecccecccccnss . . 4.75 850 16.00 77.50 150.00 
LIGHT }BRABMAS oir tk foie co te od siahviecens esd vinvescsesectewe wevieces 4.75 9.50 18.00 87.50 170.00 
BF. & WH. ORPINGTONS, WH. & SIL. WYANDOTTES........... 5.00 8.50 16.00 77.50 150.00 
ASSORTED: CIGHTS ANDUTEAVY: ficclliieciicics sesso adseseecboce sce 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 


White Minorcas 100, $20. GET OUR BIG, FREE, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK for 1927, before or- 
dering Chicks elsewhere. Ilustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their natural colors and contains a great 
amount of information of value to you. PLAY SAFE FOR 1927 by buying our GUARANTEED CHICKS 
from fully TESTED FLOCKS. Ref.—First National Bank of Oneida. 


LING’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwall, Prop., Box 524, Oneida, Ill. 


“CHAMPION” CHICKS from Healthy, Carefully selected, 
heavy Producers, Tancred, Martin, Sheppard, Holterman, 
Queen Bess, etc. Blood Lines. CONTEST WINNERS. 
Cream of Best Bred-To-Lay Flocks in the country. Ex- 
tremely high records in Official Egg Laying Contests. Our 
Big, Free, Color Plate Poultry Book shows our ‘“‘CHAM- 
PION’? FOWLS in natural colors and tells all about them. 
IT’S FREE. Order IT TO-DAY PRICE 

5 


Postpaid, 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 00 1000 
S. C. White & Brown Leghorns. .....++esecsceeeeecs i 0.0 $100.00 
Anconas or Buff Leghorns........ 11.50 22.50 55.00 110.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C. or R. C. Reds.. . 12.50 24.50 60.00 115.00 
White or Buff Rocks, Black Minorcas... see 13.50 26.50 65.00 125.00 
White Wyandottes or Buff Orpingtons........cseeeeesereeececes 14.50 28.50 70.00 135.00 
Columbian & Silver L. ANG OLLES. .. ese seseceesccrvceerceses 14.50 28.50 70.00 135.00 
White Minorcas, White Orpingotons.........0..cceecceeeeeeeeeee 15.50 30.50 75.00 145.00 
Aesorted Ee RettimOversen cn cewes sateiseeacek capcels tcc ts.s\catclels Uae 5.00 9.00 17.50 42.50 85.00 

Prices on other varieties on request. Members I. B. C. A. and A. B. C. P. A 


Reference—Burnetts Bank. 
CARTER’S CHICKERY, 


BABY Crarcws C.O0.D. 


Pay for your chicks when you get them. We guarantee 100% live arrival. 
All chicks are pure bred from selected parent stock. They are bound to 
make good. 


Sox 29 ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 


ORDER FROM THIS AD AT THESE PRICES 


50 ! 500 1000 
S. C. Wh. & Br. Leghorns, Anconas... i 4.75 $ 9.00 $42.50 $ 82.50 
BGS OOKG a Peis atit OB. latarviets sis ainisiofeia’a\c aivse\sintfinre eel ereieteie/ess. sins 3. 5.75 11.00 52.50 102.50 
Wh. & Buff Rocks; Wh, & Buff Orpington 6.25 12.00 57.50 112.50 
White, Silver, Columbian Wyandottes.... 6.50 12.50 60.00 117.50 
Light Brahmas, White Minorcas AOS 7.00 14.00 65.00 127.50 
Blue Andulusians, Sil. Spangled Hamburgs......... wigid aes 4.25 7.50 14.50 70.00 137.50 
Assorted, $7.50 per 100. All heavies $9.50. These prices are on chicks to be delivered after May 1st. 


Place your order now and be sure of getting your chicks when you want them. Write or wire your order 
and it will receive our prompt attention. You take na chances as you need not pay until you get the 


chicks, We gladly ship C. O. D. and guarantee safe arrival. 
WASHINGTON HATCHERY WASHINGTON, ILL. 


CORN BELT 


Here’s a real value—ILLINOIS ACCREDITED CHICKS—Bvery breeder approved by 
OFFICIAL STATE INSPECTORS. Our heavy laying strains will make big profits for you. 
THESE PRICES ARE pale el 8 wah Ist. 


Postpadd prices on 500 1000 
S. C. White & Brown Leghorns...........++++s0- $10.00 $45.00 85.00 
Pera GLE OGRMae clo d Oeics CMa) Mee tc ake deradlaisl aiditiels cieleicie.« t 55.00 105.00 
Buff & Wh. Rocks, RB. 1. Reds... .cccsccscccwe 60.00 115.00 
Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Bik. Minorcas.............. .00 115.00 
Wihites Weyrandottes® 2)... se caects enol neawcs te ce cede. 65.00 125.00 
Wh. Orpingtons & Wh. Minorcas..............++- : 70.00 135.00 
EIgh tet Bianim aera cidal hci els k's alo'a's ceil salad eee 16.00 75.00 145.00 


46.5) a 
Assorted Chicks $8.00 per hundred. All heavies $10. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Reference First National Bank, Write for free catalog and price list. 


CORN BELT HATCHERIES Box 35 


GIBSON CITY, ILL. 


We are 


you can get our Super-Quality chicks at the prio» of ordinary chicks. 
pleasing thousands with our egg producing stock; true to type and color. We H 
For quick ship- 


NOW 


GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU toa 10 per cent deposit books your order. 


ments, remit in full, 20,000 weekly. Orders filled peeate foo ie 4300 i000, y, . ‘3 
We Leg HAnts, Mitte... . .icccviscccccceccceccccceccscecsne : 7 q — 

B. Rox. W. Rox, S. C. & R. C. Reds.... 13.00 62.50 120.00 tars S 
ey Orps., W. Orps., W. W WwW 14.00 00 


. & L. 67.50 130. 
Mix, $10.00. Assorted H. & L. Mix, $8.00 per 100. GENOA QUALITY HATCHERIES, GENOA, ILL. 


UNDERMAN CHICKS 


Chicks that are hatched from ‘free Farm range breeders fed on milk from the dairy 
on the same farm. Our flocks and hatchery inspected and passed by representative 
of Mich. State College. Refer you to State Com. Savings Bank. Order from this ad. 


Prices Effective May 30th and Thereafter 50 00 00 1000 
S. C. WHITE & BROWN LEGHORNS $2.75 $4.75 $9.00 $34.00 $§ 80.00 
BARRED ROCKS) i... cic. cc ccccscccecsvns . 3. 6.75 12.00 46.00 110.00 
BS Coen E DMA eae ieee ks nts neice wii eae-dg Fo.0'0 % 3.75 6.75 12.00 46.00 110.00 


Heavy Mixed, $10.00, Light Mixed $7.00 per 100. Our chicks are Michigan Accredited. 
10% down books your order. Free catalog, 100% live delivery prepaid. 
HUNDERMAN BROS., R. R. No. 3, Box 35, ZEELAND, MICH. 


-WALDBESER = 
CHICKS~FOR PROFITS 


CHICKS AND SERVICE. We have poly. Floeks that are TRUE toname, Culled and 
Tested for diseases, which will hatch Chicks that will live, and produce large 
quantities of eggs. Try our Leghorns for egg production, you will be back again 
next season. 100 Per Cent Live Delivery. 


aX, 


100 500 1000 

thorns, Anconas, . - . $4.00 $ 8.50 $41.00 $ 80 

nite Rocks, S.C. Reds, - 5.00 10.00 48.00 94 
Wh. & Buff Orpingtons, Wh.Wyandots, 5.00 10.00 48.00 94 


1000, $80. Order from these low TON, aoe 


; i f : : 40; 
White Minorcas, SO, $6; 100, $11; 500, $55. Asstd, 100. $8- 500, $40; 1000, $80. Order from these ne nrices 


shipped on date ordere. ef, Morton’State Bank. MORTON HAT HERY, Chris 
FOR WHITE @/@ 


FLOCKS TESTED DIARRHEA 


ALL FLOCKS TESTED FOR BACILLARY WHITE DIARRHEA §, 7 Linon. 


ee lie culled for NDEAC CHICKS: S cat arses ey Sead de LE ang cared for to insure the Cr, D, di 
Vow LS 
; 


Hardy, Healthy, Vigorous, 
d detailed = fake now before placing any orders for 


LAFAYETTE HATCHERY, INC., Dept. 34 (Formerly ‘LaFayette, Ill.) GALVA, ILLINOIS 


oe 
‘~., 
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for each setting hen. 


es JUNE Ist to JULY 10th Deliv, 


QUALITY MATINGS PUREBRED FARROW CHIX--Pric 


S © BRUTE MEGHORS} $4.50 $ 8.00 $15.50 $37.50 7 
ANCONAS o-soesest 5,00 9.00 17.50 42.50 
eee} 550 10.00 19.50 47.50 f 


BUFF ORPINGTONS...... 
WHITE WYANDOTTES... 


BLACK MINORCAS....... 6. 00 11.00 21.50 


Heavy Asstd. $7.50-100; Light Asstd. $6.50-100. Special Matings 2c chick higher and Farrow Famous 
Star Matings Wh. Leghorns 4c chick higher than Quality Matings. Pre- 

paid, 100% alive del. Catalog free. 10 weeks, 16 weeks, 20 weeks old AMERICAN CERT: CULD 
pullets and cockerels for sale at reasonable prices. Write for price list. SAT 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES Dept. 18 Peoria, Illinois 


FOF OQCO COFOQTI CTIFOCTIE 


i (Yel “NIT 
“CARTERS & 


/ The Bis Money is in Winter Eggs 
Ze “Champion” Chicks Lay Winter Eggs 


7 
When prices range from 25c to 60c a dozen during the year, the hen that lays 200 eggs lays 50 600 eggs more 
than the hen that lays 150—the 50 extra eggs are winter eggs, when eggs are highest. “‘Champion’’ Chicks mean 
winter layers. Winter layers mean big profits. It would pay to buy ‘‘Champion’’ Chicks at double our prices. 
In the veins of “‘Champion’’ Chicks flows the blood of the MOST NOTED and HEAVIEST LAYING Strains in 
the Country, such as TANCRED, MARTIN, HOLTERMAN, SHEPPARD, QUEEN BESS, etc. That’s not all. 
Continued breeding, care and culling are also just as essential. “‘Champion’’ Flocks ave carefully culled, selected, 
inspected and mated by experts to get both stylish Standard type and INCREASED Egg Production. The Cream 
of the Best Bred-to-Lay flocks in the land, selected fowls, showing high records in many of the Official Egg- 
Laying Contests, are being constantly introduced into our breeding pens and flocks. We spare no expense to 


improye Laying Qualities. 

The Finest Catalog Ever Issued 
Many illustrations of ‘‘Champion’’ Fowls in natural colors, full page sjze, as 
‘owls, 


52.50 bz 
@ 


4 


Ss 


by a hatchery, tells about them. a ) ( ral 
well as many fine half-tones. Contains complete information about our twenty varieties of ‘‘Champion’” 


detailed prices and our Big PRIZE OFFERING. Order it today. It’s Free. 


“Champion” Chicks Now at June Prices 
We have built up an enormous business in producing high quality ‘“‘Champion’’ Chicks. Our costs of brooding, 
feeding, operating and hatching are low for this exceptional quality. The even, moderate climate of this ¢ction 
is ideal for producing fine chickens at low cost. That’s why we can offer such top quality at such remarkable 
prices. There will positively be no further reduction in price. ‘CHAMPION”’’ QUALITY will be remembered 
long after the price is forgotten. 25% deposit, balance 10 days before shipment. Order right from this ad and 


insure eggs next winter. z 
Pure-bred Quality ““Champion”’ Chicks 


are good, honest, vigorous, healthy, pure-bred chicks from selected, inspected flocks. Better than ordinary chicks. 


Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery 50 100: 200 500 
White and Brown Leghorns 5.00 9.00 $17.50 $42.50 
Anconas and Buff Leghorns....... 5.25 9.50 18.50 45.00 
Barred & White Rocks, R. I. Reds 5.50 10.00 19.50 47.50 
Buff Rocks, Black Minorcas....... 6.00 11.00 21.50 52.50 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons... 6.00 11.50 22.50 55.00 
Columbian and Silver Laced Wyandottes....... »». 6.25 12.00 23.50 57.50 
White Minorcas, Lt. Brahmas, White Orpingtons.............-.-0--eeeseeee 6.50 12.50 24.50 60.00 
Gay tAssontemtirs: eicte set itatts/olsreiziera ome retcraieinieya atk clei otetpte onstrate eye iie/ala ala tareas .. 4.75 8.50 16.50 40.00 
Veg tieiy Assontethy my, : a/v cue estes kaye saie vic 10.0 gisiete rolanv io/o ein ese luleeeateanintes tvanplenn isda hedete lets inhale 4.00 7.50 14.50 35.00 
Member both International and American B. C. A. Reference: Burnett’s Bank. ORDER FROM THIS AD. 


ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 29, 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry 
Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 100% 
live delivery, postpaid. Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed 
prices. 


HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 
R.12, Box 10A 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING 
CHICKS from our high class Heavy Laying Flocks to 


° 
: CHIX® R27 YEARS Thousands of pleased customers and rendering Full 


S W//“ Satistaction. We can do the sameafor you in 1927. Flocks AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD. We ship C. 0. D 


fara 100 500 1000- 


Ce 
SOE S.C. White, Brown, Buff & Black Leghorns, Anconas...... ..-$4.50 $ 8.00 $38.00 $ 72.00 
Barred & White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, Bik. Minorcas -- 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.08 
ene Wee ttete Buff Orpingtons, hf er eer asa sen ti Jo 2 12.00 sng plete 
arron * h i 3 ing, . Roc - Sabre Os i a H 
‘Gorton White: Ceation ‘Heavy Mixed 4.75 9.00 43.00 80.00 


xtra Quality Barron White Leghorns, 7 
$3.75; 00, $7; 500, $33; 1000, $62. White Pekin Ducklings, 20c each. We can. ship your chicks 
Get our Free Catalog or order 


NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


E ee ee 
Light Mixed, 50, 
Cc. O. D. You ean pay the postman when you receive them plus the postage, 
Hetorence— Commercial abr 
ox ’ 


SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICKS 


from CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 


direct from this ad and save time. 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, 
from inspected | 


BABY CHICKS flocks. White, 


Brown and Buff Leghorns $9.00; Barred Rocks, S. C. 
R. I. Reds $11.00 per hundred, 20% down, balance 
Cc. O. D. on delivery, 100% Alive Delivery Guaranteed. 
Discount on large orders. 

ALMENDINGER HATCHERIES, Rocky Ridge, Ohio. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. a 4 WF 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed “ Y's 
foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 ii 
egg contests. Catalog and special price bulletin free. \,4 
I ship C. O, D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SEND NO MONEY tare" CHICKS 


Just mai ur order. 
100 Per Cent ‘Jive delivery o 
healthy bred-to-layflocks; Wh. Br & Buff Leghorns 8c: B 
Wh. Rocks, R. I ekeds;Anconas, Blk. Minorcas 10c; Buff Orping- 
tons, Wh. Wyandottes, Bntf Rocks 11c; Mixed 8c; all heavies 10c. 
Orders for 50 chicks 1c more, 20 chicks 2c more. 

Ind. 


Silver Lake Egg Farm, Box H. D., Silver Lake, 
Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


We ship C. O. D. and guarantee prepaid 


sturdy, purebred Chicks aay 


Light Ass’td. 2.25 4.00 7.00 
SIEB°’S HATCHERY Box 718 
UINCOLN, ILL. 
embers I.B.C.A, 
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fore the chicks in hoppers or troughs 
constructed so as to prevent waste. 

8. Provide sufficient hoppers so 
that all chicks can eat freely. 

4. Feed grain once or twice daily 
but restrict the amount to from one- 
third to one-half the weight of mash 
consumed. 

5. Continue this system of mash 
and grain feeding as long as there is 
any indication of the disease. This 
usually requires from one to two 
weeks; the amount of skimmilk in the 
mash for the more vigorous birds can 
then be very gradually reduced and 
the ration changed until in from two 
to three weeks it is the same as the 
one in use before coccidiosis started. 
The change should not be made 
abruptly. 

6. Feed greens as usual. 

7. Provide sufficient watering ves- 
sels so that the chicks can drink free- 
ly. Keep the drinking vessels at 
least five feet from the mash hoppers. 

8. Do not neglect sanitation. 


Precautions 


The 40 per cent dry skimmilk mash 
may result in unusually rapid growth. 
It is desirable to avoid the possibility 
of a setback when the ration is 
changed to the usual grain mixture. 
Therefore, the 40 per cent dry skim- 
milk mash is not recommended for 
continuous feeding longer than three 
or four weeks. The dry skimmilk 
should be reduced gradually and the 
permanent ration may to advantage 
contain 10 to 20 per cent dry skim- 
milk, : 

When chicks are fed liberally with 
skimmilk, either dry or liquid, the 
droppings become watery, causing the 
litter and floor to become wet. This 
makes frequent cleaning of the 
houses necessary to check develop- 
ment of the parasite. When the floor 
does not become wet it indicates that 
the chicks are not consuming suffi- 
cient milk—Dry Milk Institute. 


Hen Injured 


Can you please give me some idea 
as to what was the matter with one 
of my Barred Rock hens? When I 
first noticed her I thought that she 
was “broken down” for she went 
about with her tail down, her abdo- 
men bulged with fat. After being 
removed from the flock she became 
very inactive and developed a slight 
limp. One leg’ seemed swollen, other- 
wise she seemed bright and moved 
her head alertly. 

After killing her, I examined the 
leg and found that there was a layer 
of fat under the skin; between this 
and the flesh was a layer of yellow, 
paper-like substance which seemed to 
be in folds, and a hard lump of the 
same substance directly over the first 
leg joint. It was very odorous. The 
flesh under this substance seemed 
blood shot. The rest of her body was 
normal except the liver which was a 
bright orange streaked with red. She 
has been one of my best layers. Do 
you think this condition could have 
been caused by an accident? Would 
the overfat condition have anything 
to do with it? 

This is my first experience with 
chickens and I am afraid I have been 
rather lax in sticking to my feeding 
problem. I have been feeding the 
following ration (omitting the oats) 
per 25 hens: Wheat 3 lbs., oats 1 Ib., 
sour milk 10 Ibs., mash 1 lb., kale— 
all they will eat; plenty of grit and 
oyster shell. My chickens are too 
fat. How shall I go about dieting 
them? I will appreciate any sugges- 
tions which you can give me. 

Banks, Ore.- (Mrs.) E. L. 

The condition noticed in this hen 
is undoubtedly not any sort of dis- 
ease, in fact a person can be rather 
positive in their statements in this 


| 


respect. The trouble is undoub 
due to some sort of mechanics 
jury, very likely something sir 
to a spur wound, which will cause 
fection and a condition such as { 
to occur. : 
The condition which you ha 
ticed underneath the skin and 
bunch which has collected is pus 
fection or similar to pus infect; 
which would lead a person to cor 
this sort of a conclusion. 2 
The odor associated with th 


the same conclusion. In fact 
broken down condition which 
noted at the beginning of this t 
ble would also come in the same 
eral list of symptoms. 

The fact that the rest of the bo 
was normal except the color that w 
noted in the liver is secondary t¢ 
since the liver is sort of a st 
for the entire digestive process, 
is very apt to indicate an abno 
condition some place which it i 
deavoring to take care of b 
color which was noted. 

A person would suspect th: 
spur wound was the cause of it 
any sort of mechanical injury « 
be responsible for it. ~- oe 

If the birds are out of conditic 


to them, and cutting down on 
grain will automatically increa 
amount of mash consumptio 
flock is never going to become e 
tionally fat on mash feed. I a 
suming that these are hens tha 
over a year old which you are 
ling, since with pullets we w 


the first year. 
much danger of an overly fat 
dition in them during this time 
hens it is a different problem t 
in decreasing the amount of gra 
given to them especially in the m 

ing will improve the mash cons 
tion and automatically lower 
weight of a bird by increasing 
production.—J. B. HAYEs. 


“I always find that hen roostin 
the mail-box.”’ 

“Sure. It was hatched from 
cel post egg.” ~ 


ee cannot build up yor 
flock of poultry froma 

ter foundation than on that 
the quality, health and vig 


Chicks : 


TheSmith47,000furnishesmotefre 
air and oxygen to every egg through 
its forced draft principle of incub 
tionthan anyothertype of incubat 
That’s why Smith Hatched Chi 
are better, that’s why so m 
hatcherymen have built their suc 
on Smith performance. 


The Smith In 


2028 W. 74th St. Ohio _ 


tional Guernsey Sale 
| Averages $1,110 


average of $1109.86 was re- 
| for the 76 head sold at the Na- 
Guernsey Sale, May 12, at 
m, N. J. A 19-month-old bull, 
jvater Peter Pan, a son of Lang- 
| Steadfast from a daughter of 
yater Horatius, consigned by 
lvater Farm, topped the sale at 

highest price for females, 
, was paid for the three-year- 
terar Fanny 2d, consigned by 
McL. Merryman. She has a 
G record of 610 lbs. fat, and 
show winner in 1925 and 1926. 
re will be a complete report of 
vie in the next issue of Hoard’s 
nan. 


A Colorado Farm 


RD’S DAIRYMAN:—I_ see _ in 
"s Dairyman of April 10 a re- 
yf farm income from John S. 
is of Wisconsin, so thought I 
send in a report of my place as 
)» account of everything. While 
not primarily a dairyman, I 
n a few years to have cows to 
+a major part of my income. 
tve 240 acres of irrigated land 
ich 80 acres is still in chico 
I came into possession of this 
yater rights, and buildings with- 
last 5 years and think that the 
ags are in as good or better 
than they were then. Also three 
ago 160 acres were raw brush 
not even producing pasture. 
y acres have been cleared, 
|, and worked into crops, main- 
tin with sweet clover, in the 


aree years. 
Inventory 
Mara.t,.) war, 1; 
1926 1927 
ouildings, and water 
$10,600 $10,600 
ent 700 700 
ock 815 1,055 
500 500 
$12,615 $12,855 
Receipts 
iroducts $ 622.90 
nd chickens 91.45 
3 1815.00 
740.20 
468.80 
73.65 
193.85 
truck 13.85 
180.60 
$4200.30 
on inventory 240.00 
gain for year $4440.30 
Paid Out 
$ 680.10 
81.03 
33.50 
190.00 
119.09 
sessment (upkeep) 54.50 
seed 48.10 
‘ 200.57 
, Sundries, etc. 106.08 
twine and threshing 101.65 
_" 64.73 
ce 16.00 
for owner and wife 1200.00 
at 6% on inventory 756.90 
expense $3652.25 
rofit $ 788.05 
$4440.80 


his statement I have taken in- 
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ventory at what things actually cost 
me. I have not allowed for depreci- 
ation on machinery as my machinery 
is second hand and the labor I have 
put on it has more than offset wear 
for this year. Also I have not cred- 
ited the place with rent of house, 
milk, butter, eggs, potatoes, vegeta- 
bles, and meat used, as this would be 
only guesswork. I have not made 
any credit for land cleared and lev- 
eled and fence built, nor have I 
charged the board of our one hand 
who lives with us. I think this shows 
a respectable profit for the year, ow- 
ing mainly to the good price for po- 
tatoes. Also I can further verify my 
gains in that I paid last November 
a note for $1,000 on water rights 
and have met all interest and ex- 
penses on time without going behind 
any elsewhere. The salary credit for 
myself and wife is rather generous as 
I am a “lunger.” 

Colorado. J. E. Crow. 


Bulletins of Interest 


Clean Milk—Its Relation to Profit- 
able Dairying, by R. C. Fisher. Bulle- 
tin 92, Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn. 

Marketing Wisconsin Foreign 
Cheese by Federation, by H. H. Bak- 
ken. Bulletin 380, Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station, Madison, Wis. 

Effect on the Viscosity, Bacterial 
Flora, and Quality of the Resulting 
Ice Cream When the Ice Cream Mix- 
ture is Re-emulsified, Reviscolized, or 
Re-homogenized,‘ by W. H. E. Reid 
and S. F. Scism. Research Bulletin 
82, Missouri Experiment Station, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Net Energy Values of Alfalfa Hay 
and Alfalfa Meal, by E. B. Forbes, 
J. A. Fries, and W. W. Braman. Re- 
print from Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Washington, D. C. 

Drainage on the Farm, by W. W. 
Weir. Circular 304, California Ex- 
periment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

‘The Tattoo Method of Marking 
Hogs and Its Use, by F. E. Murray. 
Miscellaneous Circular 57, U. S. Dept. 
of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

The Draft of Farm Wagons as Af- 
fected by Height of Wheel and Width 
of Tire, by J. C. Wooley and M. M. 
Jones. Bulletin 237, Missouri Experi- 
ment Station, Columbia, Mo. 

The Hitch Booklet for 3, 4, 5, and 
6 Horses. Leaflet 160, Horse Associa- 
tion of America, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Il. 


Rogers’ Grade Guernsey 
Sale 


The grade Guernsey herd owned by 
Luther Rogers of Hinsdale, IIl., was 
dispersed at the Chicago Dairy Cow 
Exchange, April 21. Sixty-three 
head, 2 registered bulls and 61 grade 
cows and heifers, sold for an average 
of $147 to buyers from Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. One bull went to. $360; 
the top cow brought $212.50 and the 
top 10 cows averaged $1938. The 
lowest 10 head averaged $97.50. 

Mack and Weiland did the selling 
and Reid Murray, manager of the 
“Exchange,” had charge of the sale. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


5—Guernseys—Fond du Lac County Guernsey Sale at Fond du Lac, Wis. Chas. L. Hill, 


Sale Manager. 
6—Guernseys. 


B. Wood, Sale Mgr. 


2—Holsteins. National Holstein Sale at Springfield, Mass. 
lernseys. Highlands Dispersion, W. H. Gratwick, Owner, 

Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 
—Jerseys. National Jersey Sale, Trenton, N. J. Joe Morris, Sale Mgr., Westerville, O. 
—Ayrshires. N. E. Ayrshire Breeders’ Sale at Springfield, Mass., W. E. Brigham, Mer. 
Breidablik Guernseys at Auction. 


[5—Guernseys. 


errick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mgrs. 

[5-16—The National Ormsby Sale at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mgrs. 

Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 
Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. 

i—Holsteins. W. H. Krause Dispersion at Thorp, Wis. 

2—Edward Yager, Holstein Dispersal, Rice Lake, Wis. W. H. Krause, Thorp, Wis., Mzr. 

Dispersion of Vergewood Jerseys at Holmen, Wis. 

United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


l6—Guernseys. 


—Jerseys. 
'5-16-17-18—Holsteins. 


_ town, Wisconsin. 


Chippewa Valley Guernsey Sale, Eau Claire, Wis. 
7-28—Holstein Dispersal. Grahamholm Farms, Rochester, Minn. 
1—Guernseys. Fifty Guernseys at Mankato, Minn. Property of S. B. Wilson. Dr. M. 


R. H. Loether, Mgr. 


at Trenton, N. J. 


Breidablik Farm, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Herrick— 
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FEMCO FARMS Consigns to 
THE NATIONAL ORMSBY SALE 


JUNE 15-16 — Minnesota State Fair Grounds 


A 1050-POUND COW—A granddaugh- 
ter of Sir P O M 387th. Her sire is 
a full brother to Della 4th (37.55) 
and Della 8d (35-Ib. 38-year-old). A 
very typy cow. 


PAULINE ORMSBY PRIDE, a splen- | 
did young cow by Ormsby Mercedes 
Pride, son of “87th”? and full brother 
to Pride 2d, 1,327-lb. 83-year-old. Bred 
to Pride of Sir Piets. 
A YEARLING SON of the cow above, A YEAR-OLD granddaughter _of 4 


“ * ; 5 > : 
by our junior sire whose two nearest 41st” due sale time to Pride of Sir 


dingy are, oem; comrold ee || Tab Megs om aoe 
Bee ea Cee pn0ed SOF ithe! world s brother to the National Champion, 


of 1,000-lb. 
L and “37th.” 


greatest sires cow, Sir 


POM.OK Tritomia Pietertje Ormsby. 

A YOUNG SON OF PRIDE of Sir 
Piets. His four nearest dams aver- 
age 1,038 Ibs. Dam is 783-lb. 2- 
year-old daughter of a 30-lb. cow 
and a 1,012-lb. son of Sir Ormsby 
Hengerveld Korndyke, the youngest 
son of Pietertie Maid Ormsby. 


soon after the sale to Pride of Sir 
Piets who is from the highest record 
daughter of “37th.’’ She is from a 
30-lb. cow and by a 1,227-lb. son of 
Sir Ormsby Hengerveld Korndyke. 


Look Them Over At The Sale 


FEMCO FARMS (Box 336-8) = Breckenridge, Minn. 


| A TOPPY 5-YEAR-OLD COW due 


Last Reminder! 


GRAHAMHOLM DISPERSAL 


MAY 27-28 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 


120 SUPER -HOLSTEINS 


(See Ad in May 10th Issue) 


A SALE YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS! 


OUR CONSIGNMENT 
To the NATIONAL HOLSTEIN SALE 


INCLUDES 2 GRANDSONS OF K. P. O. P., both outstanding individuals sired by 
grand champion sons of K. P. O. P. The dams of both these bulls have excellent 
yearly records. 

WE ARE ALSO CONSIGNING 2 BRED HEIFERS of our own breeding, one by a 
1000-lb. bull, the other by an 1124-lb. bull. These heifers are outstanding show ani- 
mals, one was first at our 1926 state fair. One is from a 1004-lb. 4-year-old dam, the 
other from an 873-lb. junior 3-year-old. Bred to a year record grandson of K. P. O. re 


Look for them at Springfield, Mass., June 2 
OSBORNDALE FARM, W. S. Kellogg DERBY, CONN. 


Ses PP ee, KE 
ae 
PRODUCTION AND SHOW TYPE | SERVICEABLE BULLS 


: GRAND CHAMPION BREE 
Yearling Guernsey Bulls eee 


: Two serviceable bulls for sale. Very typy. 
Show type dams with records of 657 and 767 From 23-lb. Jr. 3-yr.-old and 24-Ib. 4-yr.-old 
Ibs. fat. By A. R. sire, whose dam has 700 


dams. One is by the All-American Johanna 
lbs. also, his daughter has 534.5 Ibs. of fat at Rag Apple Pabst. The other by Walcowis Sir 
four years. May Rose breeding. Right col- | Ollie from a daughter of Johanna Rag Apple 
or, right size, right price, Write for pic- | Pabst. Have also a few bull calves of the same 
tures and particulars, breeding. Federal accredited herd. Write 
GEO. SCHMIT, 


JOS. E. PIEK, R. 5, HARTFORD, WIS. 


Greenville, Wis. 


N . h Ti All wise Dairymen 
OW 1S the LUME feu their orders 
placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 
be bought at a reasonable price. Don’t wait until they are 
scarce and high and be left without them. Write us today 
and reserve a shipping date and it will save you money. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS (The Sawdust M:llers) 3613 Auburn Ave., Chicago, IIL 


<A 
How to Know 
Biood Diseases in 
Your Herd 


Barrenness or Sterility, Slinking of 
Calves, Retaine i Afterbirth, Goiters in Calves, 
: _§ Scours in Calves, Infected Sire, Shortage of Milk. { 
Z If your herd is afflicted with any of these ailments you will know they arenot ff 
() doing their best. You can stop these losses at small expense. L~ 
Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle Specialist” and learn how to increase Your 
profits. Write Dr. David Roberts for free Veterinary Advice. 


j_ Dr. David Roberts Veteri Co., Inc., 195 Grand Avenue,Waukesha,Wis. _{j 


> REICHERT’S 


F—/ anti-Suk Weaner 
Sh, Doublehinged, the 


calves end cows. siz 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 
1410 14th St. 
RACINE, WIS. 


ane FARRELL HOIST 


FOR UNLOADING HAY WITH GAS 
ENGINE. HAS QUICK RETURN 
DRUM AND BAND BRAKE. BOTH 


DRUMS OPERATED FROM LOAD 
Kil fA) BY ONE ROPE. SEND FOR CIRCU- 
LARS. 


fo) JOHN FARRELL & SON 
NEWTON, SUSSEX CO., N.J, 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 
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Dairy Farm Corn Crib and 
Granary 
(Continued from page 553) 

working space until spring when 
grain is being cleaned for seed. The 
size of the bins may be varied, depend- 
ing on the crops to be stored. In case 
a portable elevator is available for 
filling, scuttles may be provided in the 
roof. Usually the filling will be done 
from the driveway. This driveway al- 
so serves as a work space and as a 
shelter for a wagon, buggy, or auto. 

The construction should be strong, 
as a building for grain storage will 
surely be filled to its utmost capacity 
at some time. The plan in Fig. 2 
shows the details of construction quite 
clearly. At first glance the joist and 
studding may seem to be stronger 


than actually necessary, but when it- 


is remembered that the building must 
stand plumb and firm after many 
years, if it is to prove an economical 
investment, the dimension of lumber 
shown is entirely justified. The prop- 
er spacing is also shown for the 
joists, studdings, and ties. It is 2 feet 
on center (O. C.). The roof is one- 
third pitch so that shingles may be 
used if desired. 

Beveled corn crib boards one inch 
apart are used on the outside of the 
erib and a good grade of drop siding 
is used on the granary. Damage from 
mice may be reduced in the crib by 
putting hardware wire cloth next to 
the studding before nailing on the 
corn crib boards. This should extend 
up about 2% feet and at this height a 
strip of sheet metal is placed around 
the crib to prevent the mice from 
climbing higher than the wire cloth. 
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A lighted Camel leads straight 


to contentment 


A NEW kind of smoking pleasure 
came into the world with Camel. For 
Camel presents your taste with choice 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos at 
their best. What a mellow mildness 
each lighted Camel brings! And you 
can go all the way with Camels— 
smoke them as liberally as you choose 
—they will never tire the taste. 


Smokers of the world have placed 
Camel ahead of all other cigarettes 


R.. J. 


in popularity. 


quality. 


Demanding the taste 
and fragrance that only choice to- 
baccos can bring, and finding it here, 
they have placed Camel first. 


Introduce yourself to contentment 
with a pack of Camels. Never-ending 
smoke enjoyment is in store for you 
once you meet the cigarette that’s all 
As contented smokers say 
throughout the land, inviting you to 
smoking pleasure: “Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


articles 


at these places. Concrete ma: 
for floors to good advaniaa 


waste from mice and rats. 
The doors for filling corn ¢ 
usually not hinged but slip, 
place when the corn is high 
to press against them ane h 
in position. ee 
Besides the hinged dose 0 
into the crib, these same 9; 
should have removable boards 
may be removed when corn is | 
taken from the erib. If 
movable boards are put in ae 
so that the lower may be 
first it may prove a great con 
These boards when in place 
the slats of a cupola or wooden 
lator. 
In some locations a door 
into one end of the crib may 
venient. 
The ventilating trough fi 
is good insurance against I 
molding of the corn in unf: 
seasons. It extends along th 


FIG. 3—CORN CRIB AND G 


of the crib on the floor a 
that can pass through it wil 
cases prevent the corn from : 
when placed in the crib befo: 
completely dried. 
A small granary suitable f 
where it is desirable to store not 
seed but the supply that is ‘ 
ground for feed is shown in 
This building has four bin; 
five hundred bushels cap 
In case of a large crop t 
work space may be filled a 
time. The platforms and fi 
may be omitted if a portable e 
is available for filling. T 
will serve in this case for an 
for running the spout to the 
A building of this typ 
very strong so that it will r 
or spring out of shape. 
very clearly on the plan 
lumber is used and the spa i 
dimension pieces. i 


Finds Trench Silo 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The 
that have 
Hoard’s Dairyman have be¢ 
cial use to me as I had tried 
silage in a trench with 
ting it and had a good deal o: 
age. Last year I got a 16- 
chopper, put it on one sid 
trench silo, and put the Ove 
on the other side. I belte 
together and with ‘the assi 


two feet of fine flax straw, 
put on 8 or 10° tanks of 


The silage has kept very we 
a forkful has spoiled. — De 
heavy snow of the past 
have had no real troubl 
out as not a particle of it 

I wish to thank you fo 
mation you furnished an d to. 
that the trench silo fur 
cheap feed and get results, 

ses Minn. 


No Mess — No Stain 


¢ after year thousands more dairymen 

Rirmers come back for Fly-Cide. The 

qa is plain. It is consistently the best 
DP 


ellent on the market. It kills flies 
kly, safely and harmlessly—without in- 
Fly-Cide has proven the best, and is 
trictly on its own merits. Users tell 
tory. “Tt does the work better and 
ker.” “Nothing like Fly-Cide on the 
ket. Rids cows of flies and pests.’’ ‘‘Does 
burn or gum the hair.’ Just try Fly- 
once. It’s fully guaranteed. 


SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 


want to acquaint those who are not al- 
y using Fly-Cide, so have arranged to 
ay the freight on your initial order. 
Fly-Cide at our risk. Order any amount, 

st it in every way. If not delighted 
frou just send the unused portion 
and your money will be refunded. 
s, freight prepaid on the first order are: 
$1.75. 5 gallon can $6.00. 10 
20 gallon drum $22.00. 50 
rum $50.00. Household Fly-Cide for 
e. $1.00 brings trial size prepaid. 
day. 


FLY-CIDE CO. 


4065, Sta. A, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(STANDARDIZED) 
$ TO AID IN KEEPING 
I Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


| Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
| For Scratches, Wounds and 
* common skin troubles. 


‘RITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
)151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 


s to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
45’ 


7—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
f fleas and to help prevent disease. 


160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
ommon hog diseases. 


-185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 


or the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


51—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
eg sheep diseases, 
163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 


- and to prevent disease. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
s 
Parke, Davis & “o. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
‘sale in original packages at all drug stores 


Discases of the Dog 
4 d How to ee x 


Address 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by.mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


in Hoard’s 


pu saw his ad 
appreciate 


He will 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Letting Young Calves Run 


A dairyman once said to the writer 
that he believed in letting his heifer 
calves “run,” by which he meant that 
they should be pastured as soon as 
they cared to eat grass and then be 
kept outdoors as much as possible. 
His idea was that such outdoor life 
would insure hardiness of constitu- 
tion which, he ‘thought, was of su- 
preme importance. We thoroughly 
agree with him that constitution is of 
vital importance, but there are two 
sides to the pasturing practice as 
concerns dairy-type heifer calves, and 
they should be kept in mind by the 
practical man. 

Never shall we “forget the woeful 
appearance presented by a lot of fine 
young Holstein heifer calves that had 
been on grass from the. time they 
were a few weeks old. It was in the 
hot, dry weather of August that we 
were asked to examine these heifers. 
Some of them had died; the ones 
we saw were pot-bellied, scrawny, 
thin, harsh-coated, and weak. When 
they were made to run they im- 
mediately began coughing. The 
cough was of croupy character, 
painful, and was continued until the 
animal evidently raised phlegm. No 
wonder they coughed in that way, for 
they were infested with lung worms. 
We openéd ‘a calf that had died an 
hour or two before our arrival and 
found thé Wwindpipe literally packed 
with threadlike worms (Strongylus 
micrurus). Asked if he had suspected 
the presence of these worms, the 
owner said he had never heard of 
such a thing and that, perhaps, was 
the reason he had not feared to let 
the calves “run.” Had he suspected 
worms~he might have found the eggs 
or even some of the worms, by exam- 
ining the discharged mucus from the 
nostrils or mouth with a low power 
microscope. 
an examination whenever pastured 
calves have such a discharge and 
especially when they cough. 

It is almost absolutely certain that 
young calves allowed to graze old 
grass, in a permanent pasture or one 
long used by cows, will contract lung 
worms and that, inevitably, means 
stunting and, perhaps, some deaths. 
It is, therefore, advisable to keep 
growing calves off permanent pasture, 
not to let any calf that is less than 
two to four months old graze grass of 
any kind and always to supplement 
pasture by feeding skimmilk and pro- 
viding a concentrate ration. It is the 
thriftless calf that is surest to become 
infested with worms and most quickly 
suffer ill effects or succumb to the 
ravages of the parasites. 

Knowing the danger of worm in- 
festation on old pastures, the wise 
dairyman keeps his calves off grass 
during the first year of life, lets them 
live in a clean, airy, roomy pen, and 
feeds them a. complete ration that in- 
sures maximum: growth and develop- 
ment during the first year. That is 
good practice, but it is unwise to pre- 
vent calves from receiving the benefi- 
cial effects: of direct ‘sunlight; out- 
doors, on all fine’ days: They need 
the good effect of the ultra-violet or 
“tanning” ray of direct sunlight and 
that ray cannot penetrate window 
glass. Its effect is to cause lime to de- 
posit in the bones and phosphorus 
to form in the blood. It is, therefore, 
a preventive of rickets and, to a cer- 
tain degree, if a remedy for that 


It is well to make such - 


disease. Exercise and sunlight are 
necessary and should be allowed; but 
injudicious pasturing may do harm. 


Sabadilla Safe 


Hoarp’s DairyMAN:—In your 
March 25 issue the question is raised 
whether or not sabadilla powder was 
safe to use as a louse destroyer. I 
wish to state that I have used it for 
a number of years without any ill 
effect on myself or on the cattle, but 
death on lice. I always used it pure 
but lately I take equal parts of saba- 
dilla powder and sulphur, mix thor- 
oughly and apply to cattle. 

I used to apply it with a shaker can 
but I found it too slow. I take the 
paper bag containing the mixture and 
walk along and scatter a small hand- 
ful over each critter affected and re- 
peat in 8 or 10 days. That settles 
the lice. I never experienced any ill 
effect on myself only if I feel like 
having a good sneeze I take the curry 
comb and give the cattle a good rub- 
bing just before applying the second 
dose. This should be done anyway, 
whether you need to sneeze or not. 

Wisconsin. N. P. BECKER. 


Worms of Sheep 

What is a good stomach worm treatment for 
sheep? Last summer we gave the sheep a 
dose of one per cent bluestone solution once 
a month. This seemed to work but it is very 
difficult to drench them all because they fight 
so and they sometimes get some in their 
lungs. Is worm powder effective when mixed 
with salt as directed? What kinds would you 
recommend ? 

Sparta, Wis. A. J. 

For destruction or explusion of 
stomach worms of sheep it is best to 
give the new Lugol’s solution treat- 
ment. For lambs mix % an ounce of 
Lugol’s solution with 1 quart of wa- 
ter, dose 2 to 4 ounces; for sheep and 
large, strong lambs mix 1 ounce of 
Lugol’s solution with 1 quart of water, 
dose 4 ounces. For badly infested 
adult sheep mix 2 ounces of Lugol’s 
solution with 1 quart of water, dose 
4 to 6 ounces according to strength of 
sheep. Fast animal for 12 to 18 
hours before drenching and _ with- 
hold feed and water for 4 hours after 
treatment. An ounce dose of Epsom 
salt given in water 10 hours after 
treatment improves the effect of the 
treatment. Stand the animal on all 
fours when giving the medicine, 
Lambs should be drenched once a 
month when on contaminated pasture. 
Tobacco in salt, or proprietary worm 
powder for sheep is well worth giving 
a trial. 


Signs of Pregnancy 

Please advise what are the positive, sure 
signs of a cow’s pregnancy, prior to any ap- 
preciable enlargement of the udder, etc. 

Sharps, Va. E. S. 

There are no certain signs of preg 
nancy in its early stages. When a cow 
or heifer has been coming in heat at 
regular intervals of 21 days and the 
periods of heat cease after service, 
conception usually has occurred and 
these facts are most suggestive of 
pregnancy. Increase in size of the 
udder and abdomen come later. The 
bred cow also becomes quiet and tends 
to increase in weight. 


; Loss of Hair 

I have a registered Holstein bull calf a 
month old. I noticed the hair is coming off 
on the hind leg and underneath. I know he 
has no lice. Can you please tell me the cause 
and a remedy. 
Iowa, Minn. 


Ape be 

Bathe the affected part with warm 
water containing two teaspoonfuls of 
coal-tar dip per pint. When dry ap- 
ply a mixture of 2 ounces of flowers 
of sulphur, one-half ounce of coal- 
tar dip, and one pint of sweet oil or 
cottonseed oil. Repeat the applica- 
tion when needed. Keep the stall 
pen clean and well bedded, as wet 
and filth often cause such loss of hair 
and a sore condition of the skin. 
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An Ideal Disinfectant 


Clean Barns 


Dirt and manure teem with bacteria and 
mold. Remove the dirt and keep the 
floors, stalls, walls and ceiling clean. 
Apply STERILAC to all parts of the in- 
terior to destroy germs and to provide a 
suitable place to 
Mill germs on produce milk of low 


pep wall bacterial count. 


ith Sterilac Clean Cows 
Wash the flanks, ud- 


ders and teats first with water and then 
apply a solution of STERILAC to kill all 
bacteria. This practice is very important 
in the production of milk having a low 
bacterial count. It is a reliable procedure 
in the production of wholesome milk. 


Clean Utensils 


As a further precaution keep 
the milk cans, strainer, pails 
and milking machine and sep- 
aratorclean. Rinse these © 
utensils with STERI- 
LAC solution before 
putting milk into them. 
After milking scrub 
thoroughly all utensils 
with alkali and hot water and then rinse 
with STERILAC solution. 


Clean Milking Machines 
In case the milking machine is used 
the metal parts should be thoroughly 
cleaned in alkali and hot water and then 
cleansed in a solution of STERILAC. 
The rubber tubing, rubber cups and other 

», partsof themilkingma- 
chine which are diffi- 
cult to clean should 
soak in the STERI- 

LAC solution until 

ready to use. It is an 

easy way of keeping 
the machine clean. 


Clean n Bottling 


Machine and Bottles 
STERILAC solution is ideal for use in 
bottling machines. After the bottling ma- 
chine is cleaned with alkali and hot water 
let a solution of STERILAC run through 
outlets to destroy germs which may be 
present in the corners and other interior 
parts of the machine. STERILAC solu 


tion will also destroy germs inside bottles. 


Sterilac for 
Dairy 
Factories 


Dairymen, butter, 
get cheese and ice cream 
makers will find 
STERILAC a most satisfactory disinfec- 
tant. It destroys the germs whith produce 
off flavors and other forms of spoilage. 
Use STERILAC solution in milk vats, 
separators and anywhere in the factory 
where dairy products are produced. 
STERILAC destroys ail kinds of bacteria 
which spoil milk and produce disease. STFRI- 
LAC kills germs—it does not spoil milk which 
comes in contact with it. Thatisa very good 


reason why STERILAC is safe to use to pro- 
duce milk that is safe to serve 3s human food. 


Ideal to Handie 


STERILAC comes in powder form -willkeep 
its strength. Sunlight does not affect it. Special 
introductory offer of enough STERILAC to 
make60gallonsof the strength used for ordinary 
sanitation$1.00 Complete directionsenclosed 


Send a dollar bill today. 
A trial will convince you. 


The Sterilac Company y 


North Chicago, Illinois 


» 
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Ayrshire Sire for Govern- 
ment Demonstration Farm 


The purchase from tne American 
Woolen Company, Massachusetts, of 
the thirteen-year-old proven Ayrshire 
sire, Yellow Kate’s Exchange of 
Penshurst, has been announced by 
Manager Luther F. Sutton of the 
Reymann Memorial Farms, West Vir- 
ginia. This famous bull will be used 
to continue a carefully planned 
breeding experiment with a herd of 
pure-bred Ayrshires presented to the 
state of West Virginia by the late 
Lawrence A. Reymann and now 
managed under the supervision of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the West Virginia College 
of Agriculture. 

After a careful survey of practical- 
ly all available bulls that have proven 
by authenticated records of their 
daughters that they are able to con- 
sistently transmit high production, 
Yellow Kate’s Exchange of Penshurst 
was selected for service in the Rey- 
mann Memorial herd. An official av- 
erage of 11,062 pounds milk, 476 
pounds fat has been made by 22 of his 
daughters, nearly all of which were 
tested as immature heifers. Further- 
more, these heifers show an increase 
of 576 pounds milk and 68 pounds fat 
over the production of their dams, 
as mature cows. 

Prior to coming into prominence in 
the American Woolen Company herd, 
Yellow Kate’s Exchange of Penshurst 
was used by two different breeders in 
Maine and also at the Bellefonte 
Farm, New York. Although he was 
used only in small herds, Manager C. 
LeRoy Ambye felt convinced that 
Yellow Kate’s Exchange of Penshurst 
was destined to become a great sire 
and used him freely at the American 
Woolen Company herd with the re- 
sult that 46 sons and 144 daughters 
have been registered by him, and a 
great many cows will yet calve to his 
service. 

Yellow Kate’s Exchange of Pens- 
hurst was bred by David Wallace, 
Auchenbrain, Mauchline, Scotland, 
and imported to America in his dam, 
Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 38rd, one of 
the greatest cows of the breed. In 
the herd of Percival Roberts, Jr., 
Pennsylvania, this great sire was born 
and here his dam made the excellent 
record of 21,123 pounds of 4 per cent 
milk, 888 pounds fat. At one time 
her sister, the famous Auchenbrain 
Brown Kate 4th, also owned at Pens- 
hurst Farm, held the world’s record 
with 23,022 pounds milk, 918 pounds 
fat.—Ayrshire Breeders’ Association. 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


BROWN SWISS 


0-0. Oem O-eme Ss 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


0-E- O- SE O-S 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


_LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


“BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN i ~ May 25, 


WHITE 


cotue ||} LAST CALL! 


PUPPIES 


We are expecting another litter of ¢ Annual Sale of the 


white Collie puppies about June first. 
If you intend to buy a dog this sum- 


a te Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n 
ble for registration. We will furnisn 

cured Pret (0. E Perts Atiinuon fN England 

Females $10.00, males $15.00. — ; Oo ew ng. an 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 


calm 60 QUALITY AYRSHIRES 
TAYRSHIRES 


2, 
o@ 


Eastern States Exposition Grounds 


|| Springfield, Mass., June 9th 


Spring Valley The day following the Annual Meeting of the 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association of America 


AYRSHIRES The consignment contains animals to fil 


Accredited Herd Gear i: t 
Foundation FEMALES - BULLS y requirement — 


For Sale At AU Times ! FRESH COWS, COWS and 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 


sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son HEIFERS bred right for the 


of that great cow Carston Lady 


Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- FALL SHOWS, a few SEN- 


ers are bred to Howie’s King of 


Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- IOR CALVES and THREE 


lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 


oe 


aes BULLS of herd heading 
We also have for sale some excellent 3 
bulls by these sires and from good quality. 
A. R. cows. Write us today. 
L. S. CLOUGH, Owner Send for Catalog — mailed only upon request 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA Ps 
% a W. E. BRIGHAM, Sale Manager, Hope, R. | 
PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL E. M. GRANGER, Jr., Thompsonville, Conn. — Auctioneer 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old. Hach of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Herd under Federal Supervision, 
SYCAMORE FARMS,  Douoglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Penshurst Ayrshires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 
Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixth accredited abortion 
free. Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,036 Ibs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white. 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 
38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,900 Ibs. 
milk, 440.72 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 lbs. milk, 462 lbs. fat and 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 lbs. milk, 
450 Ibs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


South Farm Ayrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 
Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 


AYRSHIRE COWS aaa 
FULLY ACCREDITED A y h 

300 Head in the Herd rsnires 

Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in —are a plain business proposition. 

calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers “Profit” is always the biggest pos- 


—heifer and bull calves. ® 5 
sible return from the least possible 
Pia intaee arstchel ul pap outlay. That is “AYRSHIRES” in a 


Like Peas in in a Pod 


Qre the Guise in a in a Hee 


QuI just alike from one end of the row 
tothe ‘other, 22° 3. 

Qnd the records of aotene ee 
herds with every cow on. test prove 
that Qyrshites ate marae. Wy. 
high producers....... f 


or 
One are bigger profits 
In breeding cattle that 
are even in type anc 
production . 


Ayrshire 1 Breeders ‘Assn, 10Carter St, Brandon Ver ot 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 
a re cee nut shell. 
= “4 Let us give you the official figures 
Registered Ayrshire Cows covering Pinehurst Farm Ayrshires. 
We are offering for sale a number of choice They are of value to every one who 
young cows bred for fall freshening. Several farms to make money. Address 


are bred to Aldebaran Victor, he a son of that 


great cow, Highland Polly. Others are daugh- || PENEHURST FARMS, sr. J.S. Dunlop, Pinehurst, N. 


ters of “Victor”? bred to a son of Bargenoch 
Guy Gavaliers* Priced: from? $178 “apis Herd AYRSHIRE CATTLE AND BERKSHIRE HOG BREEDERS 


under federal supervision. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., RACINE, WIS. 
Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale KEEP TAB ON YOUR COW Send 5c in stamps for samples and p 
Herd headed by a full brother to our ttvo-year-old our weekly and monthly Milk Record 


State Champion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. | Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 


WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


_ Housing the Hog 

Wr (Continued from page 554) 

doing for later, worms and the 
ious forms of the disease caused 
‘the filth borne germ bacillus ne- 
phorus took a heavy toll. The 
ner called in a specialist in swine 
eases to diagnose the difficulty 
1 prescribe a remedy. The reme- 
’ There was no remedy for that 
ticular bunch of pigs—the dam- 
» had already been done. The 
iedy was to prevent infection in 
future. The pigs could be far- 
zed in the central hog house but 
en they were old enough to be 
ined outside they must go on new 
id, not infected with worm eggs 
| disease germs. The old yard was 
be plowed, and cultivated several 
ie during the summer to get the 
eficial effects of sunshine. 


‘hus this farmer found that his 
, central hog house could not be 
jd to serve every need of his herd 
jer his conditions. Thousands of 
mers have had similar experiences. 


‘he old way of feeding hogs was 
take all the feed excepting blue- 
I pasture to the hogs. It is now 
jymmon practice among successful 
jae producers to let the hogs go to 
jonsiderable portion of their feed 
n hogging down corn and grazing 
ige crops and to self-feeders. This 
snot always be successfully done if 
1 sleeping quarters are confined to 
entral hog house. 


/he need for disease and parasite 
ll, coupled with the economy of 
Jing the pigs go to a portion of 
r feed, necessitates the use of col- 
1 or movable hog houses to a great- 
pir less extent in connection with 
entral house, 


;, common practice is to clean 
central house thoroughly, scald- 
the floor and pen sides with boil- 
‘water to which lye has been add- 
n the proportion of one pound of 
to 80 gallons of water. As each 
is put into her pen for farrow- 
) her sides and belly are washed 
warm water and soap. The bed- 
‘is clean and uncontaminated. 
m the pigs are old enough to go 
ithey are hauled to clean fields 
silly where good forage awaits 
1 if they have not been farrowed 
early. Here they are housed in 
colony houses. The pigs are kept 
iy from the infected yards until 
i are 4 months old. Some men 
the colony houses the year round 
D 


‘for farrowing and housing. 
dvantages and Disadvantages 


jjere are some disadvantages of 
Kcolony house. It takes more la- 
to look after a given number of 
9. Getting water to hogs thus 
Jed is frequently a difficult prob- 
1 With the use of self-feeders in 
‘ection with forage crops, getting 
/ to the hogs is not a difficult 
lem; however, it takes more time 
i where the central house is used. 


} le chief advantages of the colony 
| house are that parasites and dis- 
Ms may be. effectively controlled, 
ter and better use of forage 
3s may be had, manure is cast on 
Ids, better gains are made be- 
4/2 of the control of parasites and 
‘Ses, 

Veral good bulletins are availa- 
mm hog house construction. Of 
“' we mention the following ones 
10re complete and detailed infor- 
Hn. Bulletins 152 and 194, Iowa 
timent Station, Ames, Towa; 
‘ers’ Bulletin 438, U. S. Depart- 
e) of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
xtension Bulletin 76, Purdue 
ersity, La Fayette, Indiana; Cir- 
14, Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


‘ae 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


E. BOULTINGHOUSE & SONS 


AUCTIONEERS. 150 Dairy Cow Sales in 
1926. Leading Dairy Cow Auctioneers in 
America, Write or wire for dates. 
ALEDO, ILLINOIS 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 


He 


Dairyman. 
knowing it. 


GUERNSEYS 


Every New Moon 
Sees a Thousand 
New Guernsey Bulls! 


What chance has the scrub bull 
against odds like these? Every 
month our breeders sell over 
1000 pure bred Guernsey bulls. 


will appreciate 


If you’re not interested, tell 
your neighbor about it. He may 
need one of these good bulls to 
help increase his profits. 


Ask for 
**The Story of the Guernsey’’ 


The AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove Street PETERBORO, N. H. 


We want you 
to understs:1d — 


that Loma Farms has purchased the 
entire Bay Cliffs Herd, formerly at Bay 
Cliffs, Mich. We are carrying on the 
same breeding operations. 


Standing back of the animals we sell 
is a fundamental policy with us. 


Write us for low prices on bull calves. 


LOMA FARMS 
W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 


MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


Zuxerin Guernseys 
(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


Bull calves $100 and up. One serviceable 
age. Good type, color, and size. Dam’s 
record 657.71 D. 677.13 A. A. Also, best 
bred Glenwood bull of the breed. Dam’s 
record 744.07 A. A. Sire’s dam 799.61 A. 
A. Grandam 825.90 A. Exceptionally -fine 
individual, good color, well grown. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come, 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F. E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


BULLS take 


FromA. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 
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Danny Duff Picnic! 


You are Cordially Invited to Attend 


The Wisconsin State Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association Picnic 
Friday, June 3rd, 1927 
At 
FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS, 


(West on State Highway 54) 


Green Bay, Wis. 


\7 
oe 
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Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 


CORIUM . . 
GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offerings. 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - = - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


ANOTHER GOOD BULL 


A. R. DAM—PRICED TO SELL 


CHERUB’S SPLENDOR OF CHIPPEWA, born Aug. 15, 1926, is a growthy young bull priced 
for immediate sale. His sire, Proud Prince of the Prairie, is a prize winning son of Cheruby 
Prince and a proven sire of daughters that have both tvpe and the ability to produce profitably: 
His dam, a Glenwood cow, has an A, R, record of 415 lbs. fat in F. F. Write today for fur- 
ther information. 


L. P. MARTINY, 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY SIRES 


COMBINE TYPE AND PRODUCTION 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK, No. 88751. Dam Shuttlewick 
Levity 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 yrs. sold for $22,000. Her dam Langwater Levity 
662.15 Fat Class EE. Grandchampion National Dairy Show 1923. CINDER- 
eps FAME OF MOUND CITY 78385. Dam: Cinderella’s Josephine 909 
Ss. fat. 
We offer several fine bulls by above sires, dams 600 to 744 Ibs. fat; also a 
few young heifers either bred or open, Write for prices, photos and pedigrees. 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 


Homer Rundell Federal Accredited Herd 


SOLD FOR $22,000:00 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150, 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co..on Highway 61) MUK‘WONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 

RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) Lloyd L. Dewey, 


MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


BULL CALVES GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 
Car loads of pura breds or grades, Area tested county. 
No. 1—born 5-30-26, light fawn and white, Over *300 Shewinn te wales soci sPriscy and PMEEE 


C. T, A. dam. 


No. 2—born 6-28-26, fawn and white, dam 553 
Ibs. fat class A. 


Typy bull calves at farmers’ prices F. O. B. 
Athens. Herd Federal Accredited and free of 
Abortion. 


HELENDALE FARM, Athens, Wisconsin 


BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 Ibs. milk, 9338.80 Ibs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 


Come or write. 

, LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 

Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 
ee 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Geo, O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 
eines een eens 

A SHOW BULL FOR $125 
This 7-month-old calf is a fine show prospect. 
His dam produced 421.7 lbs. fat as senior 
yearling. The herd is clean. Write today for 
further information. 
J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


SS 


Amherst Jct., Wisconsin. GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 


High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 


cemoanfe heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and eee Ais tr of serviceable age. In- 

‘ quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
GUERNSEY BULL J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Also several young bull calves. Dams 

with records exceeding 500 lbs. Prices HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 

and particulars on request. Address Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 


est dams average 775 Ibs. fat, 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. 
females. Visit us or write. 

JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


May Rose hreeding. 
Can also spare a few 


EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 


Need a Sire 
Next Fall?“ 


Every female in our. herd has 
been bred and raised on the 
farm. The same applies to the 
females for several generations. 


Herd on Accredited List 


Has also been tuberculin test- 
ed for more than 20 years. 


We -believe our bull calves 
are well worth your consid- 
eration if you want a bull 
calf that will improve your 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 
Photo taken when two years of ‘age. y 
SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. DAM—Ma “there 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511,82 ibs. but- 


terfat and a junior four year old record of 764Ibs. buttertat. 

herd. Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 
Li ee eee Masher. A. K. C. sires excellent ud- 

. ers, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM His first nineteen A. R. daughters average 8739.4 lbs, milk 


and 422.8 lbs. butterfat on two time milking and herd ra- 
tions at the average age of three and one-nineteenth years. 


FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 


» 


ot. 
CHICAGO DAIRY COW 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


| Important Guernsey Cattle Sales 
for Buyers of Good Breeding Stock 


BREIDABLIK FARMS 


WILMINGTON - DELAWARE 


With additional consignments from 
SUNNY RIDGE FARM, at Breidablik 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Wed., JUNE 15 


12 daughters and 5 sons of Cherub’s Nonpariel 
of the Prairie; 8 daughters and ten grand- 
daughters of Langwater Poilu; 7 daughters of 
Brooklandwood Reckless and "4 daughters of 
Langwater Hero. 


42 Cows; 


Females of outstanding merit, with uniformly 
good udders. Among them, Breidablik Primu- 
la, Valor’s Lelah, Cowslip’s Chantilly « of 
Breidablik, and Corium Proud Dame’s Celia. 


ment. 


These animals are from Federal Accredited 
Herds, and are negative to the blood test for 
contagious abortion. 


WADDINGTON FARM, WHEELING, W. VA., JUNE 28TH. 


LOUIS MERRYMAN’S 


16th Semi-Annual Guernsey Sale 
TIMONIUM, MD., Thurs., JUNE 16 


CONSISTING OF 


100 HEAD 


43 Heifers; 


This sale is noted as a practical buyers’ sale, 
where good foundation stock can be obtained 
at prices that assure a profit on the invest- 
The animals in this year’s offering are 
above the average, and the bulls are especially 
attractive, being high class in every respect. 
Buyers will have opportunity to attend both 
these sales and buy a car load of good useful 
breeding animals. 


BORDER RAIDER GUERNSEY SALE 


We will also hold a sale of the noted Border Raider family of Guernseys, established 
by the late Earl Oglebay, for the Border Raider Guernsey Breeders’ Association, at 


and 15 Bulls. 


Menegemeneot THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES CO., Sparks, Maryland 


OO OED OED 0CSED-OGEE OD BB-O- 


50 GUERNSEYS - Mankato, Minn. 


PROPERTY OF CHIEF JUSTICE WILSON OF THE MINNESOTA SUPREME COURT. 


TUESDAY 


MAY 
351 


at | o’clock sharp, 


42 females, mostly 3 years and under; 8 bulls, from service- 
able age to the 4-year-old Cherub Bred Herd Bull. Founda- 
tion cows, some imported, but mostly granddaughters and 
great granddaughters of Ladysmith’s Cherub. Several fine 
heifers for Calf Clubs. Federal Accredited Herd. No abortion 
in 5 years. 

Catalogs May 15. Write to 


Dr. M. B. WOOD, Sales Manager, MANKATO, MINN. 
National Citizens’ Bank — Clerk of Sale 


we 


Auctioneers— 


H. 0. Neeemect: 
. A. MeRELL 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 


combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
out of 78 championships have 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS | siirsc' sce 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sare way. Let us ad- [ MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA | 
BUY HOLLISTON SIRES 


LANGWATER HOLLISTON, our famous senior herd sire, now has 23 A. R. daughters and 
7 A. R. sons. His daughters are unusually persistent milkers and have what many eall the 
foundation type and character. Langwater Holliston is out of a superior daughter of 
Imp, King of the May and he is sired by Jethro’s May King of Linda Vista. 


NOW OFFERING FOR SALE TWO YOUNG BULL CALVES 
that will be ready for service next winter. Dam of one now on test will 
make 600 lbs. fat. Dam of other made 588 Ibs. fat in GG. ? 
NEW YORK CITY 


D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St., 
FARMS AT SALEM, N. H., AND METHUEN, MASS. 


Dairymenn {| FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE ¥ROM A CLEAN HERD 
We are now in a position to rior 


Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
from a good record May Rose dam is 
furnish carloads of springing our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
dos 3 4 class registered cows and heifers as well as 
and fresh dairy cows an some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
heifers — all breeds — from to sell. Write. 
modified accredited coun- ELM FARM, 
ties. Can also furnish pure 
bred bulls, and high quality 
pure bred and grade heifer 
calves at reasonable prices. 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 Ibs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, 


We invite your patronage. 
You can save time and money 
by buying direct through the 


Deerfield, INinois. 


i EXCHANGE, Ine. Read the other Live Stock ads 


Reid Murray, - Manager 
Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 


on page 589, so placed because 
they were too late to classify. 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


FOREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls ready 
for service and bull calves. 


Highty-three A. R. Cows in the 
‘herd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
601 lbs. fat. 


The dams of our four herd sires 
average 14,058 Ibs. milk, 730.5 
Ibs. fat. 


Just as well breed cows with 
high production and proper 
type. 

Foremost Guernseys have won 
569 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
hibitor of 1924-’25-’26. 


We will cheerfully send pedi- 


gree and prices on your re- 
quirements for a herd sire. 


EMMADINE FARM 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. ¥. 
J.C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Heifers 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


Bonnie Brae Guernseys 


Herd Sire—Itchen King 49803 A. R. 
Sire of 8 A. R. Daughters that will 


average 640 lbs. fat. 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, 


7 
Ln 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY’ ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE © 


PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Dams are. official tested. 
Accredited herd. 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


Sons of Itchen 
King for sale out of A. R. Dams of 
popular breeding. Priced reasonable. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


TYPE Plus PRODUCTI 
OFFERING é 
gust, 1926. An excellent individual, 
solid fawn, well grown. , 
Ladysmith’s Cherub 30760. SIRE—Ch 
Royal Leader of Shorewood 74296 whose 
ters are doing splendidly on test. DA 
ub’s Ultra May Rose of Shorewood 83707 G 
daughter of Ne Plus Ultra A. R. record 
Ibs. milk 581 lbs. fat Class D. Here ij 
ing and Individuality that will suit the 
discriminating. Pedigree and price on 
Buy Ladysmith Cherub Blood 


SHOREWOOD FARM, a te 


We are offering at attractive pri 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S 
ROYALIST 91632. whose get was 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress | 
He:is a son of GOLDEN CORONET O val 
DU LUTH 81288, world’s champion Gy 
‘in Class AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 


E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS 


MAYOWOOD F 


GUERNSEY BU 


Only one left of serviceable age 
offering several calves of Cherub 
Rose breeding at very ‘conservat 
Buy your next sire young and sav 
Price lists and descriptions sent on 
0. C. JENSEN, Supt., 


~ PROVINCE LINE FA. 


BULL CALVES from 2 months to yea 
Sired by our great bull, Langwater 
and from high producing A. R. dams. 
grees and prices furnished on app! 
Federal Accredited, Certificate No. 


_ J. W. MILLER, Owner, Box 73, PRINCETON, } 


BARGAIN BULLS p: 
CLASS LEADE 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says fi 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADE 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 lbs 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNE 
Sold sight unseen as a youngst 
Write for Sales List 

BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PH 


Bargains in Bull 
A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAV! 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 - 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINES 


Lines—May Rose through King o 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cava 
founder, France, Glenwoods. G: 
of herd sires in any herd. A. 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS. 
22 So. 32nd St., 


ACCREDITED HERD 36876 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNE) 


Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, 
by authorities as the best son, individually, 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of 73 
have invariably topped the sales of major | 
Near descendants of this great sire are 
harder to secure, and in the near future 
uable acquisitions. Breeders desiring the | 
in this blood will do well to investigate 
offering stock at the right price, 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., 


Public Auctio 
50 SELECTED GUER \s 


Included in this lot are 5 
of. Cherub’s Nonparei 
Prairie from A. R. dams. 
daughters of Cherub’s N 
reil of the Prairie from A 
dams.- Also a number 
vanced Register cows, ¢ 
test, and bred heifers s 
our former herd sires, L 


Flecg, Federally Tested and 
to Blood Test. 


Write for Catal 


_Owner— 
H. J. KREBS 


J.P. 
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th NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 


HOLSTEIN SAL 


Springfield, Mass., June 2nd, 1927 
70 HEAD 


cAmerica’s BEST Holsteins 


This great sale, held in connection with the Annual Con- 
vention of the Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
will bring together choice representatives of some of the 
leading herds of the country. 


Among them will be some five or six cows with records from 
1000 to 1171 Ibs. butter, and others with short time records 
up to 39.98 lbs. 


The bulls include a son of the 39.98-lb. cow; a son of a 37-lb. 
three-year-old; a son of a 35-lb daughter of a 1000-lb. and 
30-lb. cow; and son of a 1000-lb. and twice 33-lb. cow; a son 
of a 1096-lb. cow; a son of a 34-lb. heifer; several sons of 
800-lb. cows. All these bulls are sired by well known and 
widely advertised sires and come from herds that are recog- 
nized as leaders of the breed. 


It is Not Too Late to Get Your Name On the List 
For An Illustrated Sale Circular. 


In 1926 ALL JERSEYS officially tested for 365 days 
AVERAGED 10,209 LBS. OF MILK, 545.20 LBS. 
OF BUTTERFAT. 


You can have heavy production of high quality milk 
in your herd without a heavy outlay. Jerseys pur- 
chased at present prices will prove to be a very 
profitable investment. Prices are moderate and Jer- 
seys produce at a remarkably low feed cost. 


; Write today for free information on Jersey cattle. 
OY ; Assistance in locating stock may also be obtained 
¥ ’ y without cost. 


¢ AMERICAN 1 JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B, 324 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


SY 
_ Jersey Bull Calves 


offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
os: the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cew whose average of 890 Ibs. 

r first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
"Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 
four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 
Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 


OLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM KENSINGTON, MD. 


Me 


ed Heifers and HOLSTEINS 


Young Bulls OOO 


Xenia’s Sultan and You'll High Grade Holstein Springers 
; Volunteer. Breed up If in the market for big production 
lity, tepe a as Passe OWN eal Dene you. Tuberculin 
eee WA an em Hi RIVER MEADOW FARMS, _Portlandville, N. Y. 
me Write for sale list. P. S. Come and make selections. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
__—LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


ikfield Massachusetts OHIO HOLSTEINS 


3 Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
OY Very choice CalfClubCALVES. We have two 


2, 
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sales agents in the field all the time who can 
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F take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
O R S A i E. quiries are referred to our entire membership. 
° OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 


R 2-YEAR-OLD JERSEY BULL 2029 E. 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. Address } \ 
1’S FOXY PENNITHORPE, 253566, Tattoo M88 ANGUS P. THORNE, Chairman Sale Committee 


teri { K. P.O. P. Bulls ||| NEW ENGLAND HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 


a two- -Year- old. Both grandams of this bull 


te i we tae oe acres at If you will need a new sire dur- 1694 Main St. :- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Ths. per day. ing the next year get in touch 

PRICE $200 F. 0. B. our Stati . b 

ford accredited and tes oh Sn oabION: with us. We can offer you just HUQIIVQAUVUATELEUUUQQUQUUUHEUUUU01110((1 {| 11H AAA AGENAN NATAL U AS ACU 


Send for pedigree. what you want. 


‘FARM  Bstab.1913 Prairie View, Ill. 
Miders of Purebred Mec sa : ie HARGROVE & ARNOLD, Norwalk, Iowa 


BILS and MAJESTYS” SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
ifers bred to freshen in September. Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
, of a Majesty bred dam, and sired Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 


You Never 


le grandson of Oxford Majesty. The | ‘17° and production write 

it of a Majesty bred dam, and sired L. E. FERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA. 

ieee of both ‘“‘Sybils Fe aa 

ord You'll Do.’’ Both solid fawn, wel | O b B ll 

ind good type. Write for particulars. ypy rms Vy u S e ore a 


“CEYLON COURT FARM, 


tilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin $75 to $175 

E I have 5 typy young bulls 2 to 7 months old 
sired by Pietertie Ormsby Mooie Lad Della, A Chance 
whose dam has 3 records averaging over 30 


Ibs. and 1,092 lbs. with a 4% test in a year. 
He has 2 world record sisters, Dams of these 


ealves are good producers, 2 were winners in e ~ 
milking contest last fall. Bulls are straight, | e 1S 
well marked. Guaranteed right. Write or 


wire at my expense. 


TILLSDALE STOCK FARM 


H. C. Tills, MANITOWOC, WIS. To Buy Heifers 


Springers and Fresh Cows 
You know just what animals in your herd are most desirable, and nobody 


else can know this as you do. Nobody knows the animals in any herd as well 
an as the man who works with them all the time. 


There are two factors you keep in mind when you buy a heifer: 
(1)—The heifer herself. 


iston Farm 
AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 
Representative Jerseys 
1 Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


‘zi JERSEY HEIFERS 

1 Pogis Kenna, son of the gold medal cow, 
7 Kenna Climax, heads our herd. We are 
+ few heifers out of high producing dams at 


pnable_ prices. U. S. Accredited herd. No COME and make your own choice 


i FARM, Hillsboro, Wis. from a wide selection or wire or : : 
fart : (2)—The potential value of that heifer as a producer and for 
write for prices, the calf she carries. 
Be wood Jersevs 0. G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. Our Mr. Merton Moore (who has worked with Carnation Holsteins for 


+ Block, Waukesha, Wis. 


seven years) has selected from the Carnation herd the 21 females that he 


would buy (price considered) if he were starting a herd of his own tomorrow. 
| These are on sale at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, and if you will write to Mr. 


Moore at the Oconomowoc office of Carnation Milk Farms, he will tell you 


We usually have some well bred bull calves R 2 what cows and heifers he selected, the price he put on these heifers, and why 
, from fine blood lines for sale. Place your % he selected these. 

SEYS F OR SALE orders early. bs: é 

ULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired T. B. under Federal Supervision. j ————-_ Address all correspondence to ——— 
se’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. Bee P ‘ 

al Accredited. MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM - 4 511-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
AGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. WAUWATOSA - WISCONSIN Pree ce * : = : = SS 
- - E. C. Thompson, Farm Manager, : : zt HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
i 3 a , HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 

en Sunset Jersey Bulls SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS é a MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


.and bull calves very reasonably priced. 

“Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
ree circular. 


Is STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
oncs to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 
Champion Holstein bull. 

BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section. 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y, Watertown, Wis. 


~ YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. . Breeding, production, 


OMB EIEAE Ms.  iehncdobertin’: PLYMOUTH, wIs. -A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


re 
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|years may be a long 
me, but— 

fo of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
advertisers have 


g regularly for 
to 20 years 
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PIETERTJE MAID ORMSBY 78051 
Butter 7 days 
Butter 30 days 
(World’s Record, 1911) 


THE THREE GREATEST SIRES of 1000-lb. 
Pietertje Maid 
The leading sire is Ormsby Korndyke 
Lad, 21 over 1000 lbs.; second is Sir P O M, 16 
over 1000; and third, Sir P O°-M 87th, 13 over 
1000. One is a son and the others are grandsons 


producers are descendants of 


Ormsby. 


of Pietertje Maid Ormsby. 


BOTH GRAND CHAMPIONS and 10 of the 16 
first prize winners at the last National Dairy 
Show were descendants of Pietertje Maid Orms- 
by, as were also 15 of the 19 first prize winners 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress and 8 of the 15 All- 


American selections. 


MANY WORLD’S RECORDS for both milk and 
butter, in the short and long time divisions, have 


More great producers, more great sires 
and more great show animals trace to 

Pietertje Maid Ormsby than to any 
other cow of her time. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


NATIONAL ORMSBY SALI 


150 HEAD 


Every One a Descendent of 


Greatest Array of Holsteins of Ormsby Blood Ever Offered at Public Auctio 


The animals in this sale have been carefully selected from the leading ORMSBY herds in Iowa, Wiscor 

All the famous strains of this great family are represented, including the “K 
P’s”, the “Sir P O M’s”, the “37th’s”, the “Triunes”, ‘‘Pride’s”, ‘‘Sir Bess”, “‘Creator’s”, ‘“Tritomia’s”, “Duk 
If you want foundation stock, show animals or a herd sire, this sale ofiers ay 


Michigan and Minnesota. 


“Sensation’s ”, and others. 
derful opportunity. 


125 FEMALES — including: 


1000-LB. COWS, .daughters of 1000-Ib. cows, fresh 
cows, springers, bred heifers, calves, show ring winners 
and prospects for the fall shows. 

HOLLYHOCK WELLINGTON FOBES—A sister to 
the Grand Champion at the 1926 National. By Sir Bess 
Ormsby Fobes and from a 1239-lb. cow. 

M. B. B. FOBES MARATHON—A 4-year-old daughter 
of Wisconsin Fobes 5th, largest dairy cow in the world 
and 1079-lb. daughter of “37th.” By Marathon Bess 
Burke, making her a full sister to the Detroit Creamery 
Farm bull. 

CANARY HOMESTEAD MERCEDES ALICE—A 
1055-Ib. sister to “‘Queen Bessie.’”’ Sire is a son of Sir 
P O M from an 1155-lb. daughter of a 1078-lb. cow. Dam 
is a 30-lb. cow. Due sale time to 1100-lb. son of Creator. 

MAMSELL JOHANNA BESS—A yearling daughter 
of Mamsell Johanna, world’s champion milk producer 
with 31,515 lbs. milk and 1317 Ibs. butter as a jr. four. 
Sire is an 1140-lb. son of Creator, full brother to “37th.” 

HOLLYHOCK JACQUELINE PIETERTJE—A daugh- 
ter of Sir P O M 41st from a 1027-lb. cow. Bred to Sir 
Bess Ormsby Fobes. 

DUCHESS MERCEDES HOMESTEAD—Grand Cham- 
pion cow at the Minnesota State Fair, 1925. By the same 
sire as the 1369-lb. 4-year-old, ‘‘Queen Bessie,” and from 
a 1035-lb. cow. Due show time to 1140-lb. son of Creator. 

BELLE HAZELTINE ORMSBY 2D—A  4-year-old 
from the famous show cow, Belle Hazeltine Ormsby, 
Grand Champion at Waterloo and Canadian National. 
She has 809 lbs. as a yearling, is by Sir P O M and 
from a 1000-lb. 38-year-old. The heifer is by a 1080-Ib. 
son of Sir P O M 4list. 

A YEARLING DAUGHTER of Ambassador Fobes from 
a 41-lb. daughter of 87th. A double granddaughter of 
Sir P O M 87th. 

AND OTHERS BY Forum Patriarch, Creator, ‘37th,’ 
Tritomia Pietertje Ormsby, King Piebe, Duke Pietertje 
Korndyke Ormsby, Ormsby Sensation and others. 


; 


cS od 


25 MALES — including: 


A SENSATIONAL YEARLING from a 1200 
old daughter of. a 1300-Ib. cow. By a 1300-lb. 
K P O P, a 1889-Ib. sire. Four dams close up with, 
ords over 1300 Ibs. 

A 1043-LB. YEARLING SON of Pride of Si 
(ten daughters from 20 to 33 lbs. as 2-year-olds) wi 
from the highest record daughter of Sir P O M oe 
| 1327-lb. 3-year-old. 


son of ‘41st’? from a daughter of a 1235-lb. Sir P 
| A FULL BROTHER TO the All-American hi 
| Triune Papoose Piebe. Dam is an 1119-lb. Sa, 
daughter of an 1100-Ib. daughter of a 1281-lb. con 
Triune Ormsby Piebe.. 7 nearest dams average 1205 

A PROVED SIRE FROM A 1024-LB. 2-yr.-old. ee 
grandson of Duke Pietertje Ormsby Korndyke, : 
son of Sir P O M. Siring show type and great Dia 

A SON OF SIR P O M 387TH from a 20-Ib. 2-yr 
daughter of King of the Pontiacs. His three nearest ; 
together have 34 1,000-lb. daughters, 6 40-lb. ee 
and 71 over 30. 

A YEARLING FROM A 1050-LB eranddausheee 
P O M 387th. Dam by full brother to Princess Della 
(37.55) and Della 3d (35-lb. 3-yr.-old). His sire’s 2 1 
est dams are 1000-lb. 2-yr.-olds. O K L and Sir PB ¢ 

A 38-YEAR-OLD SHOW BULL whose nine ne: 
dams average 1153 lbs. with an average test oe 
Dam is an 1100-lb. 4-year daughter of K P 
Triune Ormsby Piebe, 1313-Ib. son of K P O ; 

THE FAMOUS “RUBY” BULL—Mankato Ruby 
athon Ormsby. Twice first at the State Fair and si 
great producers and show ring winners. From a 3 
4-year-old show daughter of ‘14th.” By Marathon’ | 
Burke, 42-lb. son of K P O P. 

SIR JOHANNA GLEN ORMSBY PIEBE—From 
1126-lb. daughter of a 1308-lb. cow. By a 13238-lb. mn 
a 1235-lb. bull. Sir P O M and Piebe breeding. . 


pP\Read the other Live Stoel ads 


been broken by descendants of Pietertje Maid 


ORMSBYS for 
— High Test 


Ormsby. 


Type — Production 


Sir 
Bess 
Ormsby 

Fobes to the farms. 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, 


2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co.) 


Head Your Herd 
With a “Sir Bess” Bull 


We have for sale a few very good young bulls by Sir 
Bess or from Sir Bess daughters and by Creation. If 
you want breeding, type, and long time production we 
are sure one of them will suit you. 


Write us or come 


DOUSMAN, WIS. 
F, J, SOUTHCOTT, Mgr. 


A clean herd under State Supervision. 


GRAMLING FARMS HOLSTEINS S2,"o-se grg,svee Kontos, ,ow genie 


grandson of Pontiae Korndyke. 


Bell Farm Chancellor, 


a double 


junior, Sire, is a grandson of Bessie Fobes Oak Home- 


stead from a 34 lb. 4-year-old daughter of Carnation King Sylvia. 


These bulls are being bred to our herd of Homestead females. 


sire for sale. The herd is clean, 
GRAMLING BROS. 


We have sons and daughters of our senior 


DOUSMAN, WISCONSIN 


HOLSTEIN BULLS of serviceable age and 


younger. Good individu- 


als out of good individual record dams. 


THE NORRIS FARM 


Fully Accredited 


Mukwonago, Wisconsin 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Bight dams back of him average 1120 lbs. of butter a year. 


nearest’ yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
Forty cows with yearly records. 


Average test for his six 


Federally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 
of every calf will have a record. 

Ask us about them. 


W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WI. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A, F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


on page 589, so placed because 
they were too late to classify. 


Dicmere Holsteins 
30-LB. SHOW BULL 


We are offering a very typy January calf 
from a 30-lb. 3-year-old dam. His sire, Wal- 
cowis Ollie Abbekirk, is a 968-lb. son of that 
grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. The herd 
is federal accredited. Write today if you want 
a good buli at a reasonable price. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade otems 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


BULL CALVES $50. 
Calves sired by 990-lb. grandson of Iowana Sir 
Ollie and out of daughters of a 1040-lb. Home- 
stead bull. Accredited herd in an area tested 


county. Write. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


MELIN-PETERSEN COMPANY, Managers, 


_F. T.. WILFORD, MGR., 


T. B. Tested and Selling With Retest Privilege 4 


JUNE 15-16 


mat teste) LLOLS TEINS 
ERAL TESTED 
BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 

The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 


Write or wire for infor- 
», mation or appointments. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


Registered Heifers at Farmers’ Prices 
We have some very good bargains in heifers 
9 to 18 months old. We also have registered 
and grade cows for sale. Area tested county. 
A full time fieldman at your service. All 
inquiries answered promptly. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREED- 

ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN 


Bulls - Females 


YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Abortion tested 
and T. B. free. First prize National Dairy 
Show, 36-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Champions. 


F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L. F. Murphy, Mgr., PEEBLES, WIS. 


Sheboygan County 
For Holsteins 


85% of all cattle in county are Holsteins. 
Over 200 fine Federal tested herds to select 
from. Full time field man is at buyers’ ser- 
vice. Write or come if you want good Hol- 
steins. 


SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N 
Arthur V. Jensen, Fieldman, Plymouth, Wis. 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 


Hammond, Wis. 


MINNESOTA STATE FAIR GROUNDS 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 


Write Today for Catalog Showing Pedigrees of Every Animal 
306-B Gorham Bidg., MINNEAPOLIENE mi 


Healthy Holstei 
If you are in the ny. for grade or registe 


steins from tested herds write us today. 
ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN- Fale rd 


8 S. Dearborn, St., 


Ormsby-Homestead 


We have for sale 2 very good | 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 27, sired by Rowiaee 
Pietertje Posch, our 41-lb. Ormsby 
are from 24- and 25- lb. 4-year-old 
dams with good year records, one | 
record cow. Priced to sell. The | 
clean. Write 


Owners Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FR 


TAKE TIME 


Others are saving $50 to $100 by 
our last summer Holstein bull ¢ ; 
Selection better. Every cow has | 

record. Many have. official records; 
ealves sired by 1,138-lb. bull whos 
over 4.2%. A card brings list. 


Buffalo Creek Farm Hol 


We are offering BULL CALV. 
Ormsby breeding from tested 
are from six to eleven months 


priced as low as $100.00. Write fo 
and further information. Herd und 
supervision. : ae 
BINGHAM BROS., Arlington Heis! 


about ae white and a real individu 
for pedigree and price. 

ELLWOOD. &_ NELSON 
DE KALB 


PALOS PARK, - 


Offers BULL CALVE: 

Sired by an outstanding 35-lb. son 
dor from Fully Accredited Regis! 
dams with leading cow testing 
records. $100.00 up for typy indivi 
JOHN A. CARROLL WILLIA 
Owner ; He 


€ 


average farm. 


| 


Ohio St. 


Bull Calves 


FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
8. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


andson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
/7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
in 7 days, 764 Ibs. in a year with first 
i good herd sire prospects. Your 


TON COLLEGE FARM, 


A 3)! LP 
‘ost Spaulding Farm Co. 


Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
NG PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
é daughters has just broken the World’s 
i@ senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
des from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
and is one of the few sons of Sir 
ked by two generations of 1,000 lb, dams. 


Northfield, Minn. 


Warren, Minn. 


OOD BABY BULL 


y ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
346641, the Show son of 


The Money-making Dairy Cows 
On American Farms 


N the fifty years that the Black-and-White cow has been pro- 
ducing in numbers in the United States she has surpassed all 
other dairy breeds in the production of both milk and but- 

terfat and has established herself as the money-making dairy 

mow on American farms. She now represents sixty per cent of 
er. pure-bred dairy cattle in the United States and holds all 
records but one for the production of milk and butterfat. She 

2 is the logical farm cow because she produces at a profit on the 


The Forty-second 
Annual Convention — 


For the forty-second time in as many years the Hol- 
stein-friesian Association of America will meet in 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
May 30—June 2 to honor the Holstein cow. All Hol.- 
stein breeders are welcome. An open forum for the 
discussion of Selective Registration, Herd Test Plan, 
and other subjects will be a part of the convention. 
A national sale and a wonderful program of in- 
struction and entertainment will await convention 
delegates and guests. 


annual convention 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


@G HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


¢ Association of America 
Room 601 


ASON OF 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS 


FOR SALE 


Born Jan. 12, 1927. A very typy calf, 
well marked and bred in the purple. If 
you will need a bull next winter buy 
this calf and save money. 


His Sire: 

PRIDE OF SIR PIETS, is a senior 
sire at Femco Farms. His dam is the 
highest record daughter of ‘37th’ with 
1327 pounds as a 38-year-old. His sire 
is a 42-lb. son of the famous sire, 
K. P. O. P. Eight 2-year-old daughters 
of Pride of Sir Piets have made from 
20 to 33 lbs. His first 2-year-old to fin- 
ish a year record made 908 Ibs. 


His Dam: 
SOUTHSIDE CLARA ORMSBY, a 
splendid individual now * making fine 
year record. Her sire is by a son of 
Pietertje Maid Ormsby and her dam is 
a 25-lb. 3-year-old daughter of a 31-lb. 


CHICAGO 
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& Highball for Michigan! 


Get in ahead of the Rush—the rush of spring work and the rush 
of Spring Buyers. Good PUREBREDS plentiful and reasonable 
in price. Our 15 County Sales Managers are waiting for you. 
They guote you on What you want; they show you the purebreds 
free of charge whether you buy or not! What shall I tell ‘em 
you went? J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


SERRADELLA FARM Offers: oa 
A Serviceable Bull — A. R. O. Dam 


This promising youngster born April 24, 1926, is sired by Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver 
whose dam, Dutchland Colantha Denver (36 lbs. butter in 7 days, 1,300 lbs. in a year) 
is the best daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. The dam of this young bull is a 27.2- 
lb. junior 3-year-old, one of our most promising young cows. The herd is accredited. 
Write today. 


SERRADELLA FARM, 


OSCODA, MICHIGAN 


SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 380-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, SJr., 


COLANTHA - HOMESTEAD 


This young bull, born August 16, 1926, represents a won- 
derful combination of Colantha and Homestead blood lines. 


His sire is a grandson of Dutchland Creamelle Colantha Lad and out of a 36.5-lb. Home- 
stead cow with a 365-day record of 1231.75 lbs. butter and 26,054 lbs. milk. 
His dam is a granddaughter of Dutchland Creamelle Colantha Lad and out of a 32.5-lb. 


Homestead cow with a 365-day record of 1147.9 lbs. butter and 26,075 Ibs. milk. 
The best guarantee of production is a sire bred by Michigan State Herds. 
Send for pedigree and price of Tag No. 198 


“THE MICHIGAN STATE HERDS” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


AMBASSADOR FOBES -- Our Sr. Sire 


is a proven sire with the very best type and 
breeding. He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 
that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes 6th, 
two of the best daughters of 37th were his 
full sisters. 

We have for sale young sons of Ambassa- 
dor Fobes from 7 day and year record dams 
with good type and breeding. 

WRITE US OR COME TO THE FARM 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 
Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 Ibs. 
From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


See NDE OO R elit. S Te 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders’’ 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 
Ss by ea HERD SIRE 


has the best of type and productive breeding and 
already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 
He is by King Ona and from Clover Farm Mer- 
cena Segis, a granddaughter of King Segis that 
has 4 records over 30 lbs. and 950 lbs. butter ina 
year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM - BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


cow and a granddaughter of Oak De 
Kol Ollie Homestead, twice Grand 
Champion at the National Dairy Show. 


Price for immediate sale....... $200.00 


ormation write 
F COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


FEMCO FARMS 


‘or their size, type and production. 


ds or grades. One or a carload. BOX 336-B 
UFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 
'WATONNA, MINNESOTA BRECKENRIDCE, MINN. 


Akona Holstein Farm 


in the United States PURE BRED Two. regi i Co Y 
i gistered heifers. No, 1 born Oct. 6, No. 2 
IN-FRIESIAN “MALE CALVES from one | Noy. 5, 1926. Sire’s dam’s record 1016 Ibs. butter in 


n months old, from yearly tested dams * , : y tes 0 5 e 
‘General Piehe. 323266 EH. B. One of the year. Dam’s on yearly test. Price $85 each. 
ons of the well known K. P. 0. P. whose | B- A. NORRIS, ANOKA,” MINN: 


the past eight seasons won no Z : 
Ads too late to classify will be 
found on Page 589. 


93 t prizes, His five nearest dams, all 
Tbs. butter in 265 days. Also sons of 
Baatds. Pauline Lad 297377 H. B. 
d i 


NORTHFIELD, 


$250 — Dean Segis Bess Ormsby — $250 


BORN AUGUST 26, 1926 


We offer this week, a nice straight typy bull calf, eight of whose fifteen neare 
est dams, average 1070 lbs. butter for their 305-day or yearly records. 

SIRE—Dean Colantha Segis Ormsby, a richly bred Ormsby show bull of 
1000-lb. breeding. 

DAM—Lashbrook 3ess Ormsby, with a junior two year old record of 552 Ibs. 
butter in 305 days. 

You will like this bull. Send for pedigree and photo, 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 


Northfield Holsteins HOLS TEIN BULLS 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- Spring Brook Bess Burke 2d ~Urmsby 


tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


BREEDING 


WRITE FOR SALE LIST—JUST OUT 
NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB Herd under Federal and State supervision for 


NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., tuberculosis—blood tested for abortion. 


MINNESOTA WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for engine lubrication of prominent pas- 
senger cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated 
below, are Mobiloil «*E,’’ Mobiloil Arctic 
(Arce’’), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil ““B.” 


Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F (freezing) to o° F (zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil *E”). 

Tf your car is not Nisted below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the comp.ete Chart. It recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. 


onreorie 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Chandler Sp. 6... 
other mods.) A 
Chevrolet....... 
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.. versus... 3 drops 


Tee 


post 


A Cole County, Missouri, farmer has a t1o-acte field 
which would not grow clover. Acid phosphate, bone — 
meal and other fertilizers were tried without success. — 
The county agent was consulted about the troublesome — 
field. A test revealed the fact that the land was sour 
and needed 3 tons of crushed limestone per acre. ° The 
limestone was applied. During the following spring, 
clover was again. sown and, for the first Shou an excel- : 
lent crop resulted. 


pee ners 


Bone meal or acid phosphate may be sufficient treat- — 
ment on one field but not on another. Soil conditions” 
vary widely. Engines vary widely, too. They vary in | 
design, in lubricating systems and in other important | 
factors affecting lubrication. Don’t grope in the dark — 
after the correct grade of oil. Take advantage of the — 
recommendations of the 42 Mobiloil engineers, just as _| 
you take advantage of the advice of your county agent. — 
By following the Mobiloil Chart you obtain an CAs i 
gineering margin of safety in lubrication. | 


2 drops of Gargoyle Mobiloil cost less than 3 drops of ordi- : 
nary oil. And 2 drops of Mobiloil frequently lubricate — 
longer than 3 drops of ordinary oil. This brings the bill of — 


Mobiloil well below the bill for oils selling for less per gallon. 


And other savings usually follow the use of Mobiloil— — 
marked reductions in carbon deposits, in overheating, in | 
break-downs, and in repairs. Mobiloil has an extra margin i 
of safety to meet every engine need. By supplying the most — 
economical lubrication, Mobiloil has become the most pop- | a 


ular oil on farms today. 


If you are interested in the most economical and efficient 
lubrication, you will be interested in talking with the 
Mobiloil dealer. He has the complete Mobiloil Chart. And 
he can supply you with the correct grade of Mobiloil for — 
your car, your truck and your tractor. You will find ~ 
Mobiloil: well worth a special trip to town, if necessary. 


Take advantage of the substantial saving on barrel and 
half-barrel orders of Mobiloil. 


MAIN BRANCHES: Aw York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY beni picsturgh: dineapol, Se Lain, Kensa Gi, 


Other branches and distributing warehouses chruaueut the country 
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N. C. The management writes, 


s kept at Biltmore Farms, estate of the late George Vanderbilt at Biltmore, 
de in having standardized on 


r the purest and best milk is produced and we take particular pri 


Some of the noted purebred Jersey 
“We consider the De Laval essential whereve 


De Laval Milkers.” 


> 


Left: These five cows are typical of the high-pro- 
ducing Holsteins at the famous Serradella Farm, 
Oscoda, Mich., where the De Laval Milker has 
proven highly successful. Each has produced 30 
lbs. or more of butter in seven days; their records 
running from -30.23 lbs. to 41 Ibs., made three 
times by Eco Sylv Belle Pietje, on the extreme left. 


Right: This truck delivers the milk produced by 
the De Laval milked purebred Guernseys at Mara 
Alva Dairy Farms, Smithville, Ohio. The Mara 
Alva Guernsey herd is one of the finest in the 
Central West. 


Why So Many Owners of Purebred Cows 
and Producers of Clean Milk Use the 


De Laval Milker 


N hundreds of farms where valuable herds of purebred cows are kept, the De Laval Milker is 
used exclusively to insure better milking. Experience has proven to the owners and man- 
agers of these herds that the De Laval helps keep teats and udders in better condition and milks 
with far greater regularity and gentleness than the average hand milker is capable of. A few C 
these prominent herds are illustrated. 

The De Laval Milker is also acclaimed by users as a great aid in the production of more ar 
cleaner milk. Hundreds of dairymen making Grade A and Certified milk regard it as an assu 
ance of regular premium money. Its combination of sanitary features, found in no other metho 
of milking, makes for greatly lowered bacteria counts and cleaner milk in every way. 


For detailed information on the De Laval Milker write to the office listed below which is nea 
est to you. A post card will bring a De Laval representative, who will be glad to go over you! 


milking problems with you. No obligation, of course. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street 


The cow on extreme left is 
Baron’s Blue-Bell, Grand Cham- 
pion Ayrshire at a recent Pa- 
cific Slope Dairy Show. 


The noted purebred Ayrshi 
of J. N. Gilman widely 
as one of the very finest 
breed in the entire country. 


Me 
red at Fort Atkinson, 
, as second class matter. 
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mee ONS and controversies 
not infrequently arise relative 
_ to variations and the possibill- 
of producing variations in the 
cent of fat in milk. The facts 
jing to this subject are not new 
are quite generally understood. 
ever, on the basis of the axiom, 
need to be reminded more than 
eed to be educated,” it appears 
h while in the interests of dairy 
3 and milk production to re- 
the results of observations 
studies which have been 


e milk production ability of 
dairy cows of all breeds nat- 
y responds to improved 
ods of feeding, care, and 
gement, with results, how- 
that are largely apparent 
> quantity rather than qual- 
‘milk flow. The per cent of 
‘fat in milk from given in- 
lal cows varies more mark- 
‘rom one milking to another 
jone ordinarily appreciates. 
all number of the cows of a 
‘herd may vary from 3 per 
or even less to over 6 per 
in the fat content of their 
) A somewhat greater num- 
jay vary less than 1 per 
while the large part of the 
vill vary only 1 to 2 per 
‘In making such observa- 
sampling the milk for but- 
tests is an important fac- 
© the reason that the first 
lrawn from the udder at 


; time is very low in fat | 
iba while the last milk 
from the udder is very 


id may approach a test of 
cent. Despite all of these 
a ye pe 
_Variations, the average 
‘milk from given cows over 
) or less extended period of 
ill be very uniform. In 
2 and under normal condi- 
fair sample of the entire 
toduction of a given cow 
! or two days will give a 
Heristic and reliable ‘test 
wsiven season or stage of 
itn and enable one to arrive 
T calculation of the but- 
troduction. 
«season of the year is'a 
in the variation of tests 
amonly understood. Ap- 
a7 the results of tempera- 
i humidity of the weath- 
S€ a variation that results 
atively low test begin- 
tly in the summer and con- 
intil the fall and winter 
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of fat takes place. It is 
t the seasonal variation 
of milk from individual 


This sea- 
ion in the per cent of 
ik Is especially noticeable in 
| of test cows and undoubted- 
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tests often reported in early summer 
when cows have been turned to pas- 
ture than is any other one factor. 
The stage of lactation has some in- 
fluence on the test of cows but tends 
to vary with cows of different breeds 
and with the manner in which cows 
are managed. In general the test of 
milk declines during the first and sec- 
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ond months after cows have fresh- 
ened and then gradually increases to 
the highest point at close of the lac- 
tation period. Data relating to cows 
on test collected by C. H. Eckles, one 
of the bést dairy authorities, indicate 
that Holstein and Ayrshire cattle 
show a decline from the first to the 
third month and a marked rise after 
the eighth month, while Guernseys 
and Jerseys, which produce milk of 
higher fat content, do not show such 
variations, at least in such marked 
manner. 

Feed as a factor in influencing the 
per cent of fat in milk is most often 


BST NATION AL WOALRY, 


WE PAY FROM 100 To 30 
ON FEED DEPOSITS 


the subject of controversy. Cows 
maintained on poor rations may test 
relatively low in per cent of butter- 
fat, due to a natural characteristic 
or some other unexplainable cause, 
but improved rations for such cows 
tend to improve their condition and 
to increase the amount of milk flow 
without appreciable or marked influ- 


SPEAKING OF INTEREST RATES 


ence on the per cent of butterfat. 
Feeding and fitting cows in a man- 
ner to produce extreme fatness dur- 
ing the dry period and prior to 
freshening time, combined with a sys- 
tem of careful feeding and manage- 
ment in the following lactation pe- 
riod, result in a large milk flow and 
a per cent of butterfat in the milk 
that may be unusually high for a pe- 
riod of twenty to thirty days or even 
longer, depending on the individuali- 
ty of the cow or other factors not 
understood. Apparently under these 
conditions the cow has the ability to 
transfer the surplus of fat stored in 
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INFLUENCES AFFECTING TEST OF MILK 


her body to the milk flow and in a 
manner to make an appreciable in- 
crease in the per cent of fat in the 
milk. Under any other system of 
feeding it has been impossible to 
demonstrate in a clear manner how 
feeds and feeding may make any ap- 
preciable or marked change in the 
per cent of fat in milk. 

Age is another factor often men- 
tioned in relation to the butterfat 
test of cows. Studies which have 
been made indicate that within 
the age cows are tested for offi- 
cial and Advanced Registry rec- 
ords, no variation in test may be 
attributed to this factor. After 
cows have passed the prime of 
life and commence to decline in 
strength and vigor, the per cent 
of fat in their milk tends to de- 
crease. Again, questions arise 
relative to the influences of ex- 
citement, ill health, drugs, and 
other unusual conditions, on the 
per cent of fat in milk. The re- 
sults of such influences tend to 
produce variations that cannot be 
predicted and which in most in- 
stances are uncertain and disap- 
pointing. 

In conclusion, the per cent of 
fat in milk is a breed and indi- 
vidual characteristic which tends 
to vary more or less in a manner 
and for reasons that cannot al- 
ways be explained. Systems of 
management and feeding that 
approach most ideal conditions 
for normal health and condition 
on the part of the cow tend to 
give most uniform results in 
quantity and quality of milk 
flow, and in providing such a sys- 
tem of management and feeding, 
dairymen have the opportunity 
to best improve their herds and 
to secure most satisfactory and 
profitable results. 


Computing Farm Prices 


The collection of statistics on 
farm prices and methods of com- 
puting index numbers are de- 
scribed in a new publication by 
the Department of Agriculture, 
entitled “Reliability and Ade- 
quacy of Farm Price Data.” The 
publication, Department Bulle- 
tin 1480—D, is designed to meet 
the needs of those students and res 
search workers in the field of agricul- 
tural economics who may have occa- 
sion to work with the farm-price data 
which are collected and published by 
the department. It is intended pri- . 
marily for those students who are fa- 
miliar with technical statistical terms, 

Copies of the publication may be 
obtained, as long as the suppiy lasts, 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: The sun als 
ways shines brighter on those who 
are willing to reflect a little of it, 


BIRCHES, PINES, 


INDIGENOUS TREES, 


MAKE THIS CURVE IN LANGLADE COUNTY A 
BEAUTIFUL ONE BOTH IN WINTER AND 


IN SUMMER 


HE farmers’ first duty toward 

making the countryside more 

beautiful is to plan and plant 
their home grounds. If every farm 
home along our highways were prop- 
erly set in an artistic frame of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, the problem of 
roadside planting would in a large 
measure be solved, for then every 
farmer would appreciate the value of 
beauty and would aid in making the . 
roadway to his residence more pleas- 
ing. 


What is Being Done 


The public sense is gradually being 
awakened to the value of roadside 
beautification and many types of or- 
ganizations are pushing this work 
along. A few examples of what has 
been done may serve as a precedent 
for what can be accomplished in the 
future. Kane County, Illinois, is 
planting the full distance of the 
famous Fox River Trail. The Jeffer- 
son Davis Memorial Highway Asso- 
ciation adopted the plan of plant- 
ing pecan trees as mile posts along its 
highways from Richmond to Vicks- 
burg. Some states have appointed 
landscape gardeners to direct the lo- 
cation, selection, and care of new 
plantings as well as to guard against 
the destruction of the old. 

N. M. Isabella of the Wisconsin 
Highway Department has instructed 
the patrol men in his state to give ey- 
ery possible care for the natural 
beauty along the roadsides. Wm. T. 
Cox, forest engineer for Minnesota, 
says, “If we are to satisfy ourselves 
and captivate the visitors who travel 
through 'the state we must have at- 
tractive highways as well as good 
roads.” So efficiently is this program 
being pushed that Minnesota now 
styles herself “the state with the tree 
lined highways.” 

L. H. Taylor of Lodi, California, 
advocates the reduction of taxes at 
the same time as country roads are 
beautified through the planting of 
government owned walnut trees on 
each side of the highway at intervals 
of 100 feet. Some counties are trying 
his scheme. Moreover, the California 
Highway Commission started a state 
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nursery for tree 
propagation in 1922, 
from which very 
satisfactory results 
have been obtained. 
Los Angeles County 
spends $7,000 a year 
for taking care of 
roses along her high- 
ways. Roads locating 
engineers in Pennsyl- 
vania are instructed 
that “there is no ex- 
cuse whatever for 
any trees being un- 
necessarily destroyed or injured dur- 
ing the progress of the work.” 
There are no doubt communities in 
every state that are striving to make 
surroundings more livable. It is well 
that this is so, for as John S. Donald 
of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture has said, “Surroundings have al- 
ways struck deeply into the lives of 
people. Patriotism is founded on the 
satisfaction of one’s surroundings and 
this influence exerted on youth is nev- 
er lost or forgotten.” The farm boy 
who is reared in a home where atten- 
tion is given to beauty is not so apt 
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Beautifying the Country Roadsi 


A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


der the excitements of oratorical 
speeches, but in many cases they 
have not survived the drouth of the 


first summer because there was no 
one appointed to care for them. 


How Can the Farmer Help 


In addition to the beautification 
and planting of the farmstead, 
the farmer can help in this pro- 


NATURE HERSELF PLANTED THESE TREES AND GENERATIONS OF 
BEAUTY LOVING FARMERS HAVE SPARED THEM FOR THE 
ENJOYMENT OF ALL WHO PASS 


to go to the city to live as is the boy 
who grows up in a family where no 
thought is given to trees and flowers. 

There is little use in setting out 
trees along a highway unless they are 
taken care of at least until they get a 
start. Thousands of memorial trees 
have been planted in recent years un- 


WHO WOULD NOT THRILL AT SEEKING A BEAUTIFUL HERD OF WISCONSIN 
HOLSTEINS THROUGH A VISTA OF TREES SUCH AS THIS i 


gram in many ways. He can prohibit 
the posting of ugly advertise- 
ments upon his land. We do not wish 
to discourage outdoor posters entire- 
ly, because some roadside signs hide 
even uglier views and there is a legit- 
imate place for such advertising, but 
we do object to the nondescript type 
of signs that obstruct one’s vision 
along many roads today. In Massa- 
chusetts these outdoor advertisements 
may not be placed even on a farmer’s 
land unless the advertiser first secures 
permission from the road commission. 
In most states, however, no such pro- 
vision is made so the advertiser places 
his signs almost at will, as few farm- 
ers realize the value of their location 
and fail to charge an adequate rental. 

In many states the property owner 
can prevent telephone and service 
companies from needlessly butchering 
the trees along his land. Since he 
owns the trees no one has a right to 
cut or injure them without his per- 
mission, except for road building pur- 
poses, so when a service company or 
individual does so the owner can col- 
lect damages. 


Another way in which the farmer 


SOMEONE MANY YEARS AGO PLANTED THESE SPREADING ELMS THAT 
FURNISH SHADE FOR THIS WAUKESHA COUNTY, WISCONSIN, DAIRY- 
MAN AND MAKE THE ROAD A COOL AND PLEASANT DRIVE ; 
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can help keep the roadside bea 
is to refrain from cutting the i 
that still remain. In spite of the f 


country of pines that there are th 
sands of people living in the 
heart of the old white pine se 
who have never seen one of 
beautiful trees, we owe it to 
who come after us to leave the ¢o 
try as beautiful as it was when’ 
took over the land. In a sectio 
was originally wooded, trees 
ten come up of their own acco 
we only give them a chance. 
trees, planted by nature, will be 
more pleasing order than any | 
propagate. As is too often the 
however, a land owner does 
preciate the value of a tree ex 
terms of cords of wood or fee 
lumber. When the roots of 
sturdy oak sap the strength fror 
oat field he sees only the loss it 
and lays low the giant of the 
that may be centuries old. U 
however, such a tree is not ¢ 
man who has grown to love it, 
is cut by a new owner before 
has had a chance to influence 
duct of the man. eee 

There are dozens of othe 
that a good farmer can do 
his roadway a source of pride 
He can cut the weeds, trim objec 
able brush, and preserve that w 
desirable. He can build good 
along the road, thereby not o 
proving the looks of his farm 
creasing its value and betteri 
credit at the bank. He can 
neat looking mail box and 
editors from describing count 
boxes as “drunken, staggerl 
licts that appear to be unw 
government patronage.” It 
necessary to enumerate othe 
that the farmer himself can 
his sense of beauty has be 
ened he will see enough to 
busy all the year through. 
over, it will be work in whi 
find happiness, as it will gi 
ideal to strive for. a 

It may not increase his 
come ‘but it will increase 
(Continued on page 629, 


A 4-H CLUB BOY’S CALF | 
VIEW THE NATURAL 
ALONG THIS BURNETT CC 
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Showing wagon bed nearly on the level 
yf cutter. Cutter wheels buried to lower 
fatter and strengthen against belt pull. 


"ES, I have a silo on my farm, 
L but I did not fill it last year; it 
_ takes too much labor and costs 
» much,” said a farmer to me. We 
ve all seen a good many silos that 
ve not been filled. Sometimes a 
ar or two of moldy silage has 
\ped to discourage the owner. 
Every farmer knows that filling the 
) is the big job of the year. When 
consider the large amount of feed 
it can be put into the silo and 
red there for winter use, the labor 
's not seem so great. 
‘see farmers digging corn fodder 
, of the snow, feeding the fodder 
the barn, or even throwing it in 
barnyard. It makes a very poor 
d, the cornstalk is wasted, and the 
use cannot be returned to the soil 
ough a manure spreader, at least 
that year. 


Trading Help 


have several silos to fill and our 
always takes longer than our 
ghbors. The years that I filled with 
big custom outfit, my neighbors 
sed me more than I helped them, 
I found myself owing them a lot 
ime that had to be paid back some 
2x way. Another outfit started in 
‘neighborhood, which complicated 
‘ters. 

he big outfit has its drawbacks. 
capid filling there is always a big 
le, and the outfit leaves so no re- 
ag can be done. 

1 getting a big crew together, it 
necessary for some of the neigh- 
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me man watches the cutter and trac- 
, sharpens knives and keeps a lookout 
anything that might get into cutter. 
ern cutter does not require a ‘‘feed- 
" Wagon driver stands on ground to 


' to come considerable distance. 
7 would be late getting on the job, 
have to leave early to get home. 
/made a short day. 

ling Without Tramping (1925) 
‘ter considering all of these 
38, I started two years ago to find 
3 and means of getting my silos 
\ with a smaller crew. That year 
1 not Save a great deal of labor, 


~ 


in Silo 


FRANK M. BYERS, 


but I found out something that is go- 
ing to save a lot of labor in the fu- 
ture. Two of the silos filled are the 
same size and of brick construction. 
I decided to fill one of these by our 
old “trot around” method of tramp- 
ing, and one without tramping. The 
distributor pipe was used in both 
silos. In the one silo filled without 
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| Beating the Labor Problem 


Filling 


ence of 1925, I decided to go it one 
better in 1926 and take off the dis- 
tributor pipe. This was done. The 
outside blower pipe was set up to dis- 
charge the silage in the center of the 
silo, or as near it as possible. The top 
section of the distributor pipe was 
hooked to the goose neck and this 
could be moved to a position which 
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TRACTOR AND CUTTER USED 
After this tractor was started it needed no further attention. Photo shows third silo filled. 


tramping one man was inside work- 
ing the distributor pipe. In the one 
filled by tramping, one man worked 
the distributor pipe and two to four 
men were busy tramping. 

In past years it was the custom to 
tramp the silage. Yet it happened 
that some years the silage was of 
good quality and other years there 
would be moldy spots. This fact 
would indicate that the silage did not 
spoil because of any lack of 
tramping. 

The corn in 1925 was rather ma- 
ture. About one ear out of twenty- 
five was in the milk. Most of the ears 
were dry and hard. Immediately after 
filling the silos the remaining corn 
was cut and shocked for fodder. This 
corn was not frosted. The silage was 
not cut very fine. Some water was 
added. 

I was a bit uneasy as to the out- 
come of our silage from the silo that 
was not tramped. Especially so, since 
some of my neighbors said that it was 
a mistake not to tramp. However, 
there was no cause for worry. There 
was no spoiled silage in either of 
these silos, proving quite conclusively, 
at least for that year, that tramping 
was a waste of labor. So far as it was 
possible to observe by ordinary farm 
methods, there was no difference in 
the quality of the silage from these 
two silos. 

Taking courage from my experi- 


would discharge in the center of the 
silo. This position was changed a 
few times as the silo filled up. The 
water hose was placed in this top sec- 
tion of the distributor pipe where the 
stream of silage would pick up the 
stream of water. 

There was some tendency for the 
light and heavy parts of the silage to 
fall in spots as influenced by weight 
and fan blast. This fact was the 
chief reason for the use of the dis- 
tributor pipe in the 1925 filling. It is 
proof of the average farmer’s timidi- 
ty in breaking away from established 
custom. 

Observations were made on these 
spots as the silage was fed out and 
no mold was found. The fact that the 
light and heavy parts were not mixed 
in some spots was of no consequence, 
since sufficient mixing occurs as the 
silage is thrown down and fed. 

Several doors were then put in, and 
all joints around the doors plastered 
up with clay. The silage piled up in 
the center and the only time anyone 
was inside was when more doors were 
put in, until the top was reached 
where it was necessary for two men 
to go up and keep the silage level. 

The year 1926 was a bad year for 
the man who had silos to fill or any 
other outside work to do that could 
not be done in a boat. If the farmer 
could only regulate the weather, what 
a happy man he would be! His work 
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a THE TWO BRICK SILOS ON MIDVALE FARM, ILLINOIS 


=. The cut corn was not tramped in either silo in 1926, yet the silage came out in good condition. 
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LOW DOWN WAGON USED 
Note height of floor from ground. 


is a continual gamble with the ele- 
ments, 

Silo filling was started in 1926 on 
September 18. The fields were badly 
blown down by a tornado in August. 
The condition of the corn was a lit- 
tle too green for proper filling, but 
there were four silos to fill. To get 
rid of the disadvantages of the big 
outfit, I purchased a new outfit con- 
sisting of a 16-inch cutter and a 15— 
27 kerosene burning tractor. 

Let me-say that we found this new 
cutter much more efficient and eco- 
nomical from the power standpoint 
than our old cutters. The knives on 
our new cutter, which were on the 
fan, could be changed in fifteen min- 
utes and without injury to the oper- 
ator’s hands. Any man who has 
changed knives on some of the old 
cutters knows that it cannot be done 
in less than an hour, and with danger 
to the operator’s hands, since he must 
work over the knife edge. 

We also found that our kerosene- 
burning tractor was operated at a 


THE LOW RACK WE BUILT 
The two white oak poles are 18’ long x 6” 


diameter. These make frame which is sus- 
pended under gears with long kingbolt and 
stirrup rods. Floor is nailed to these. 


much lower fuel cost than our old 
gasoline tractors and gas engines, 
We used the one-fourth-inch adjust- 
ment for length of cut. The fine cut 
takes a little more power but the 
cows will not have any coarse silage 
to waste as is the case with the ones 
half- or three-fourth-inch cut. 

The first silo was almost full when 
a frost came. It was not a hard frost, 
but the corn began to die and dry up. 
No water was added to the first silo 
because the corn was green and con- 
tained sufficient moisture. 

After the frost came and the corn 
began to dry up, the dryer the corn 


got the more water was added. A five- _~ 


dle 


eighth-inch hose was running all ie 

time and at night a lawn Aprinkler 

was put on the hose and the water 
(Continued on page 628) 
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May Princess, 


Ralph Flinn, owner Beechwood Farm: John J. 


consigned by J. L. Hope and bought by Howard Heinz for 
$5,000, the top price, at the Coventry—Dunwalke—Florham—Rockingham Sale, 


Mr. Pyron and T. Chatham, North Carolina, pur- 
chaser high animal at Emmadine; W. W. Marsh, Iowa. 


HOAR 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Costoff, Manager Beechwood Farm; How- 


ard Heinz, owner Rosemount Farm: L. R. Harris, Manager Rosemount Farm. Both Mr. 


Flinn and Mr. Heinz were frequent bidders during 


the ring. 


The Coventry—Dunwalke— 
Florham—Rockingham 
Sale Enjoys $1,038 
Average 


While the National Guernsey Sale 
was being held many breeders exam- 
ined the cattle consigned to this com- 
bination sale which was held the day 
following. That these breeders found 
the flesh and blood equally as desira- 
ble as the advertisements and pedi- 
grees indicated is now well inscribed 


“in 1927 Guernsey history. Sixty-six 


animals from the four herds owned 
by Messrs, Benson, Dillon, Hope, and 
Tenney brought a total of $68,475. 
Brisk bidding characterized the sale 


Guernsey week when the leaders were in 


and only at very rare intervals did 
Manager Merryman and, Auctioneer 
Bain lean forward and pour forth 
their very best to secure a reasonable 
figure for the consignor. 

The high cow was consigned by J. 
L. Hope. She was May Princess, a 
granddaughter on her sire’s side of 
Imp. Itchen Red Raider and on her 
dam’s side, a granddaughter of 
Beda’s May King. Imp. May Rose 
King sired both May Princess’ gran- 
dams. Howard Heinz, Pittsburgh, 
purchased this cow for $5,000. 

The high male carried much of the 
same breeding and also came from 
Mr. Hope’s Florham Farm. He was 
Florham Challenger, a son of Flor- 
ham Majestic and out of Marjorie of 


us Ane 


A group of well known. individuals: 
Horneman, Illinois; Wadley, 


Richard Woolworth, frequent bidders at 
the National and Combination Guernsey Sales. 
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T RECENT GUERNSEY $ 


New Jersey; Cooper, South 


John Ames, owner of Langwater Farms; 


Rockingham Farm; and J. L, Hope, Florham Farm. C ; 
male to the National Guernsey Sale and the other three were consignors to the Combi 


Sale the day after the National Sale. 


Linda Vista, now on A. R. test. R. 
F. Loree, New Jersey, purchased this 
calf for $3,000. 

Coventry Farm had 22 head in the 
sale, all of which averaged $981. 
Their top priced individual was Cov- 
entry La France Rose that went to 
G. N. Dayton, Minnesota, for $2,100. 

The Rockingham Farm consign- 
ment topped all others, thirteen head 
bringing an average of $1,588. All 
but two of these were bred by the 
consignor. Rockingham Dairymaid, 
a daughter of Langwater Halliston, 
was the high Rockingham individual. 
She went to Noyes Avery, Michigan, 
for $2,900. 

The Dunwalke group of twenty, 
many a bit young, averaged $513, 


heiaetios Dodge, Manager Emmadine Farm, 
O. Brant, Brant Rancho, California. 


Fitzpatrick, South Carolina, southern fieldman for A. G. © 


Carolina; Gould and Bailey, New Yo I 
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R. L. Benson, Coventry Farm; D. G. ' ‘e 
Mr. Ames consigned the high 


a while longer better averag 
undoubtedly be noticed. Bs, 

The Florham cattle, num 
eleven head, brought $15,975 
average of $1,452. 

The following is a list of tl 
mals bringing more than $70C 
their new owners: 

Coventry Consignment 


G. N. Dayton, Minnesota 
Coventry Spray 
Coventry La France Rose 
Coventry Richesse Beauty 
N. L. Avery, Michigan 
Coventry Dena oak 
Imp. Valentine of Clarimont — 
Mixter Royal Marion ; 
| Wm. A. George, Michigan 
if Coventry Valentine Dena 
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No longer is it necessary to pay a high price for 
beautiful appearance, modern design and fine per- 
formance—for Chevrolet gives you every one of 
these elements of costly-car quality at the lowest 
prices available on a gear-shift automobile! 


With the new Fisher bodies agleam with striking B e autitul Appearance 


colors of lustrous, lasting Duco, individualized by 

full-crown, one-piece fenders, bullet-type head- Ps 

____ lamps and distinctive hardware—the new Chev- ( ] Tt E 

rolet is a car of commanding style and elegance. omp e e quipment: 


_ Truly, the Most Beautiful in Chevrolet History! 


No car, regardless of cost, is more modern in de- Ff; P f, 
sign and equipment. The powerful Chevrolet Ine er Or mance Seca vena in 
valve-in-head motor, with three-speed transmis- 
sion and sturdy single-plate disc-clutch, has been a 
made even better by such pronounced improve- 
ments as AC air cleaner and AC oil filter. A coin- au if L if LSE lo WW V4 Li CS 
cidental ignition and steering lock; a sturdy, hand- 
some tire carrier and a full-size 17-inch steering 
__ wheel are further quality features that typify com- The Coach $ 5 OQ 5 
e voac 


plete modern equipment. 


_ And Chevrolet performance will delight you pbs Tooting. A867 6 


or Roadster - 
___ wherever you go. Velvety smoothness at every the ae UOZ5 
___ speed up to wide open throttle. Flashing accelera- Shee Dost Tea GDS 
_ tion that denotes a tremendous reserve of power! phe Sertrrgs. FES 
__ _Cradled riding ease over the roughest roads! ene) eT AS 
Go to the nearest Chevrolet dealer and drive the nace 780 
new Chevrolet. Learn for yourself why Chevrolet (Ghassis only) 395 


Mo ’ 
sales are reaching new spectacular heights—with Bes nf 1 Ch | (Chassis only) - 495 
tens of thousands of new buyers turning to Chev. cautiiu evrolet All peicee pe unt bale 


; 7 Check Chevrolet 
rolet each week! in Chevrolet Hi story Delivered “Prides 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Tashi ated Baeeoe 
| Division of General Motors Corporation charges available. 
Sea ml 
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? If you want extra. traction and } 
: long tread wear in addition to } 
: balloon tire comfort, be sure you } 
i get this quiet-running vew-type } 
Goodyear All-WeatherTread } 


You needn’t send away for it 


Right in your home town is the greatest 
low-cost tire mileage combination you can 


get anywhere. 


That combination is the quality of Good- 
yeat Tires and the service performed for you 
by your local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and you can 
see the tives before you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
tire for your car. He puts it on the rim for 
you, fills it with air. He helps you give the 
tire proper care after the sale. 


The Goodyear dealer's service will cut your 
tire bills down. Save you time and trouble. 
It’s handy always; you needn’t send away 
for it. 

It is part and parcel of the Goodyear policy: 
to build the greatest possible value into Goodyear 
products, and to provide facilities so that users 


can get all this inbuilt value out. 
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MILK STOOL PHILOSOP 


J. J. SPRENGER, MINNESOTA 


F I should stop to give credit to 
all the factors which have con- 

tributed to my well-being, as well 
as to the foundation of my character, 
I would have time to do nothing else, 
and even when I try to enumerate 
some of them in a general way I 
seem to be certain to overlook many 
because they are so near to me that I 
take them for granted. For instance, 
it came almost as a surprise to me to 
think that these developing agencies 
are by no means confined to humans 
but that the very animals with which 
I am working from day to day also 
help to make me what I am. 

It has been well said that man is 
the only one of God’s creatures who 
can blush and needs to. Man seems 
to be alone, also, in that he can smile 
but that does not mean that animals 
cannot be glad to see us and show it. 

One of my friends has a dog which 
is no good as a watch dog, neither 
will he drive cattle, and the owner 
has often been asked why he did not 
kill. that dog as long as he was no 
good. But all have been answered the 
same, “I could not think of such a 


thing because every time I ca 
weary and discouraged and it 
just as if there was no one w 
that dog comes running to meet 
long way down the road and 
way back he curls himself j 
kinds of shapes for joy, and tl 
wags his tail and grins his teet 
in every way tries to show m 
glad he is to see me back, Ip 
he seems to be about as near 
joyed as a certain young darke 
was very agreeably surprised b: 
one of his friends introduced ] 
a group of young ladies whom] 
been very anxious to meet, | 
this good fortune upset him s 
he began standing first on 0 
and then on the other, and 
he said, ‘Ladies, it’s—it’s jt 
cating foo pleasure.’ ” : ; 
Farming is hard work, but j 
fine greeting we do get every 
ing; first the rooster, then th 
then the sheep, mules, colts, 
and even the pigs are glad to 
Humans may have all else, 1 
nobody greet us and we can 


happy. & 


Milk and the Housewife 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—After a thor- 
ough investigation the Rockford, IIl., 
Department of Public Health has is- 
sued a bulletin, “Care of Milk at the 
Door Step.” Dr. N. O. Gunderson, 
health commissioner, believes that 
much of the consumer’s dissatisfac- 
tion concerning milk comes from 
careless treatment of the milk after 
it is delivered to the home. He cites 
three dangers: 

1. Exposure to improper tempera- 
tures. In summer the milk is deliv- 
ered from one to four o’clock in the 
morning. This means that it is often 
exposed to the warm summer air for 
several hours. Of course, under such 
conditions it cannot be expected to re- 
main as pure as when delivered. The 
health commissioner suggests that ice 
boxes be arranged to open from the 
outside so that the miikman may eas- 
ily slip the milk into them. 

2. Exposure to dirt and chemicals. 
Under this head is classed street dust, 
coal dust, plain dirt, and rain water 
from porch roofs. Or trouble may 
come from leaving milk in rooms or 
garages where it is exposed to foul 
air, oils, greases, gasoline, or paints. 
Milk, it is sad to relate, is the one 
food product that has a special affini- 
ty for taking up odors and chemicals 
quicker than any other known food. 

838. Exposure to domestic animals. 
Dr. Gunderson declares that more 
than twenty per cent of Rockford 
milk bottles are directly exposed to 
cats or dogs. 

“So, Mr. and Mrs. Householder,” 
concludes the health commissioner, 
“let us give just a little thought to 
the milk bottle tomorrow morning. 
Let’s investigate the place where we 
ask the milkman to leave the bottle 
and see if we are fair to ourselves 
and the children, and even the milk 
dealer. 

“Took into the feasibility of having 
the bottle placed directly in the ice 
box, or provide a simple, cheap ther- 


mos box that takes up neither heat 


nor cold.” 

The Rockford campaign for better 
care of milk in the home is to be com- 
mended. It means that the house- 
keepers are going to be better satis- 
fied with their dairy products, and it 
will promote a clearer understanding 
between the consumer and dealer and 
dairy farmer. 


credo! 
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Why would not the systemal 
tribution of such information — 
uable in other cities? If the 
department does not seem wil 
promote it, the project wo 
worthy of the support of the 
or dairymen. =" 

Illinois. 


\ Case thresher 


are sold every year 
than of any a 
other three makes. _ 


MELVIN ©. $1 


* £ 


This popularity 
is the result i 
of nearly a century 
of development _ 
and refinement _ 
based upon year. 

of wide experien’ 
kok OR 


Good farmers. i 

and threshern 

prefer the Cat 

because it m} 
theirrequire! 

better than! 

other macli 

Mail the coupon. 
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J. 1. Case Threshing Machi | 
Incorporated Established | 


Dept. F32 
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Every grain grower should} 
“From Flail to Freedom,” a val! 
book that shows you how topré 
loss and damage to harvested 0) 


Fill in your name and address) 
FREE copy. cy 


/ 
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y Experiences as a Cow 
. Tester 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have spent 
er two years as tester in the Nel- 
n, Minn., Cow Testing Association 
d shall, in this article, give some of 
y experiences which may be of help 
dairymen not situated so they can 
come members of a testing associa- 
m. I have found that regularity in 
ading, milking, and caring for cows 
one of the requisites of successful 
irying. I have also found that it is 
practice very commonly misused. 
yw easy it is to sleep for an hour 
iger on Sunday morning or to stay 
‘town an hour later on Saturday af- 
rnoon, but this little break in the 
gular routine of the dairyman will 
m put the dairy herd on the decline 
production. 

Cows are creatures of habit and 
ll become nervous and restless if 
t fed or milked at regular times 
ery day. They will not produce 
Ik to good advantage when in this 
stless condition. Some of the best 
‘rds in my association were best 
nply because of very regular feed- 
g and care. There is no doubt in 
y mind that if all the herds were 
yen as regular care in feeding, milk- 
z, and care as was possible to give, 
at the average production of the as- 
ciation would have been at least 15 
unds of butterfat higher without 
y additional cost. 

IT have found that varieties of dif. 
rent grain feeds mixed together will 
ve much better returns even though 
e cost is somewhat higher. It seems 
at cows will have a better appetite 
id be less liable to go “off feed” 
jen they are fed a variety. A mix- 
re of 300 Ibs. oats, 100 lbs. barley, 
4100 Ibs. bran with alfalfa hay 
id corn silage has been fed with 
od success in this association. 
Members who practice individual 
eding according to production get 
e best returns for each dollar’s 
wrth of feed fed. I have found a few 
ambers who take a sack of feed of 
ost any kind and empty out a por- 
ym for each cow. Some days a cow 
ay get ten pounds of feed and the 
xt day eight, when fed in this man- 
r. Common sense should show the 
ults of this method of feeding. Sev- 
al of my members use a small hand 
oop to measure out the feed for each 
w. A scoopful of feed can be 
2ighed at intervals and the cows fed 
cordingly. A small scoop for this 
irpose can be very easily made from 
piece of tin, a piece of board, and a 
eee of an old fork handle. 

‘I have found that the poor care and 
eding of the calves and dairy heif- 
‘sis also a cause of poor production 
some herds. Young cattle kept in 
Id sheds or out of doors and fed 
ughages only, cannot grow and de- 
‘lop properly to make the best of 
ws. Anyone should know that it is 
isier for a large cow to produce a 
rge amount of milk and butterfat 
ian for a small one to produce the 
ime amount. 

Heifers bred to freshen at too 
dung an age is also a cause of poor 
soduction in some herds. 

TI have found that it pays to feed 
tain to high producing cows during 
‘¢ summer months as well as winter, 
ren though the pastures are abun- 
int. Cows fed some grain during the 
immer months produce better dur- 
g flytime and the season of short, 
‘y pastures and the cows will also 
‘in better condition for fall freshen- 
g. Cows in good condition at time 
' freshening will produce more and 
ep it up better than cows that are 
dn in flesh. 

The keeping of too many cows 
ems to be a common fault with 
any dairymen. A small herd, well 
id and cared for, will invariably pro- 
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Chrysler 50” Features 


50 miles and more an hour; 
5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; 


25 miles to the gallon; 


Full-sized, withampleseating 
capacity for adult passengers; 


Mohair plush upholstery. 


BUILT 


Performance and Comfort 
Unequaled at Its Price 


150 


to #830 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Ww ARE eager to have you ride in the Chrysler 
“50” and drive it, fully confident that the 
moment you compare it with any car approximat- 
ing its own price—you will not fail to choose the 


Chrysler “50”. 


In speed, acceleration and economy, as well as in 
trimness of appearance, the sweeping superiority 
of the Chrysler “50” over the other cars in its price 


motor cat manufacturers. 


est offering at its price. 


ONLY 


7 v 


field is one of the reasons why public preference 
has—within the past eight months—shot Chrysler 
forward to fourth place among the world’s greatest 


In its characteristic Chrysler fleetness and dash, its 
, smoothness throughout its entire speed range, its 
economy, its full-sized roominess for adult passen- 
gers, its smartness of line and coloring, indisputable 
value proclaims the “50” as far and away the great- 


Coupe $750; Coach $780; Roadster (with rumble seat) $795; 

Sedan $830; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 

Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of 

time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. All 

Chrysler cars have the additional protection against theft of 
the Fedco System of numbering. 


CHRYSLER ‘50° 


CHRYSLER 


BUILDS 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


duce better returns and net profits 
than large herds cared for and fed in 
a haphazard way. The ten highest 
herds in the association for 1924 av. 
eraged only twelve cows. 

Drinking cups for the cows have 
proved to be a very good investment 
in this association. Dairymen are 
quick to realize that large producing 
cows must have plenty of drinking 
water and have it often, which they 
do not have when watered in a tank 
outside. The saving of labor alone 
would soon pay for the cups. 

During the first few months of test- 
ing, about 35% of the cream separa- 
tors were skimming poorly, several of 
them losing as high as $25 per month 
for their owners. This is another 
way that good profits may be lost if 
not checked regularly. 

A summary of my experiences 
would be: 

1. Cows should have regular feed- 
ing and care. 

2. A variety of grains should be 
used in the ration. 

8. Cows shoud be fed according to 
their requirements and _ producing 
ability. 


4, Calves and young heifers should 
be well fed and cared for. 

5. High producing cows should be 
fed some grain while on pasture. 

6. Herds should be small enough to 
be fed and cared for properly to pro- 
duce the greatest profits. 

7. Drinking cups are a very neces- 
sary equipment on a good dairy farm. 

8. Cream separators are oftentimes 
the cause of poor profits from the 
dairy herd and therefore should be 
tested regularly. 


Minnesota. MARION JOHNSON. 


Another 1,000-lb. Producer 


There are now 113 Holstein cows 
that have produced 1,000 lbs. butter- 
fat or more ina year. The latest ad- 
dition to this group, according to the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, is Linden Clara Pasma that 
produced 28,541.1 lbs. milk, 1,072.31 
Ibs. fat (1,340.38 lbs. butter) in 365 
days as an 11-year-old cow. She was 
bred by H. W. A. Tramm and is 
owned by Henry Bouchard, both of 
Washington. 


E-Z Power, strong and reliable! 

runs directly off the crank shaft. 

No side pull on bearings, to wear engine 
and tires; no holes todrill. Attachin few 
minutes. Many users never remove it. 
Doesn’taffectsteering. Does all the work 
of any separate farm engine. Portable, 


powerful, convenient—backed by the de- 


pendability of yourFordengine. Fits any model. 
Noneed to dowithout powernow because of cost, 


Costs One-Fifth 
of the Price of a 
Good Farm Engine, 
Weight 35 Pounds, 


Grinds feed, churns, pumps water, saws wood— 
for all farm jobs. Ideal and economical combi- 


nation for saving your time and money. Noth- 

ing to get out of order. Steel cut gears run 

in oil-tight case. Governor regulates engine 
speed; will not overheat. Fits Any Ford. 

EE Send nametoday for free literature 

on thislatest,zuaranteed improved 

power unit of all work. Try it 10days on your Ford 


E-ZPOWER MFG. CO. Box 96, Atchison, Kans. 


BUY FRO 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
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Kellys cost no more to buy 


-and 


less to own 


Even when Kelly-Springfields were higher priced 
than other tires, their purchase was an economy 
because of the longer service they gave. 


Since they now cost no more than any of the well 
known makes and are even tougher, sturdier, longer 
lived and easier riding than their predecessors, 
their purchase is an even greater economy. 


Try one the next time you need a tire, and see 


for yourself if it’s not so. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town”’ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


General Motors Bldg. 


BALLOONLIIRES 


New York 


Strictly high 


grade milk wagons, 
honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 


log showing styles for every requirement. 
terms and liberal cash discounts. 
equipment. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P.O. BoxrE 


For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding ! 


SAVES 
— Lives 
— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


Spe 


Suceess in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 


SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 


built upon 
Suitable 


I Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 


DEKALB, ILL. 
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Fords Milker 


Electric or GasEngine 


‘90 


Single Unit 
Complete 


Don’t Pay More For 
A Milking Machine 


Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 


Fords Milker is used by thousands of farmers 
who are getting more and premium-priced 
milk with it. Cows like it. Used on prize 
herds Saves time and hard work, easy to op- 
erate and clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetiine in the business. Made with 
heavy aluminum pails, and best materials 
throughout. Does better work, lasts longer, 
and costs less. 


You owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate. Send for Booklet No, 20. 


Distributers: Write’for open territory. 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, IIl, 


NG Oe. a hawh STACKER 


WOOD OR STEEL FRAME 
WRITE NOW 


For New Illustrated Catalog showing 
iy Latest Improved Types and Low Prices 

WS; F. WYATT MFG. CO. 

5 745 N. 5th St., Salina, Kansas 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


'Opinions, Brickbats, and Boug 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expressi 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or const; 
It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


wise or foolish. 


In Case of Drowning 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The season 
for accidental drownings is at hand. 
Many precious lives are lost every 
summer through carelessness on the 
part of someone. It is not only 
the duty of everyone to observe 
caution in swimming and boating, but 
it is the mark of ignorance to fail so 
to do. Only the idiot rocks the boat 
or tries to see how close he can come 
to the current and not be carried 
away. Trying to do swimming stunts 
without adequate provision for safe- 
ty in case the swimmer fails of exe- 
cution is worse than foolish, and all 
too often results fatally. 

The drowning one in his fright is 
prone to grab his rescuer about the 
neck and hang on, defeating both his 
own chance for life and that of his 
rescuer. His part is to be passive in 
the hands of the swimmer. 

The first step in resuscitation is to 
restore breathing. Not a moment is 
to be lost. Dr. Gulick gives the fol- 
lowing authentic advice: Lay the un- 
conscious one on his stomach in a 
level place. Turn the head to the 
left so that nose and mouth are away 
from’ the ground. Kneel by his side 
or astride his hips. Place both your 
hands over the small of his back, 
with your thumbs nearly touching 
and fingers spread out over his low- 
est ribs. Swing yourself forward, 
counting three slowly in the forward 
movement. Quickly swing back, re- 
lieving pressure but keep your hands 
in position. In three more counts, 
repeat. Do it ten or twelve times 
without pausing. 

New Richmond, Wis. 


Jac Meals 


Disfranchise Farmers 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—You perhaps 
do not have opportunity to read the 
Long Prairie Leader, a local paper 
published in my state. This paper 
has taken a deep interest in agricul- 
tural, problems and its editor, Mr. Ru- 
dolph Lee, shows clearly that much 
of the agricultural discussion can be 
attributed to politicians looking for 
recognition. 

He recommends the farmer be dis- 
franchised. It is his opinion that if 
this were done, politicians would not 
be bothering themselves about agri- 
cultural problems and _ people en- 
gaged in farming could then devote 
themselves without interference or 
distraction to solving their own prob-: 
lems. Farmers who read his paper 
and know how substantially he has 
supported every legitimate undertak- 
ing to benefit the rural communities, 
rather feel that his suggestion is a 
good one and I am inclined to think 
they feel it would be well to give his 
suggestion a trial. 

Minnesota. 


JAMES BRADLEY. 


Hoard’s Doctrine Sound 


Hoarp’s DAImRYMAN:—Please send 
Hoard’s Dairyman to the enclosed 
names, all of whom have recently 
bought registered Guernseys from us 
and have never read your paper. 

We feel that they will not appreci- 
ate what we have sold them or know 
how to get the best results from them 
unless they can tap the stores of in- 
formation that reading your paper 
will open up to them. In over twenty 
years among cows we have never met 
a good dairyman or cow man who 
was not a living advertisement for 
Hoard’s doctrine and we never met 
one who had made a mess of the dai- 


Hoard’s Dai 


ry business who had not f 
carry out the good old Governo: 
vice. There may be somethi 
Mary McHaugenism but wi 
that it could not have sol 
problems like the dairy cow | 
it. We needed a regular che 
month and manure to restore 
tility to our worn-out acres. | 


work but nothing beats the d 

for improving land and brin 

steady income. 
Virginia. 


For Rural Poli 


HoarpD’s DAIRYMAN:—In — 
R. Mackintosh and J. G. 


to uphold rural police. But some 
will have to be done. I agre 
Mr. Mackintosh that laxity of ] 
forcement is due to politics 
sheriffs and mayors are too 
bought off and are afraid t 
some for fear of losing thi 
Then why not have rural 
stranger who has no one to ple 

I believe in the constitution 
U. S. A. and let’s not lower t 
ards of our forefathers. S 
are trying to serve God and t 
This can’t be done. Sunday b 
pool playing, dancing, and 
are the devil’s work and no 
go to these places and serve | 
a sword can’t change a man 
let alone the constitution. Thi 
of our forefathers coming 
to get away from high ta 
serve God. Is it not too t 
again we are taxed high an¢ 
hardly allowed to serve God 
please? History has to repeat. 

Ohio. PAUL GAR’ 


Sunday School Teacher: 
was the Tower of Babel?” 
Tommie: ‘‘Wasn’t that the 
where Solomon kept his 500 


So have CERT! 
CAPS for Milk ! 


Cs follow better 
They want bottle caps that 
easy to lift off. You can give then 
that, at trifling cost, if you us 
fied Caps. 
Certified Caps for milk bottles 
tough red fiber flaps, stapled on. 
are easy to see, easy to grasp. 
do not tear. They lift the 
whole, every time. Perfect for 
machines or for hand capping. 
We can prove that Certified C 
Red flaps bring bigger profits 
us do it. 3 
Write us, or ask your sobheg 
samples. 


AMERICANSDAIRY SUPPLY 


FOR MILK ff BOTTLES 


THE CAP WITH THE RED 


London Factory, Waxed oy 
Nunhead Lane, 
Canadian rectal, Purity Mink “cas Co 


Stafford St., Toronto — 


Minnesota Farm Account 


‘oARD’S DAIRYMAN:—In response 
your editorial request for farm 
ness statements for year 1926, we 
nit the following copy of our 
‘ly summary: 

Te own 140 acres in the sandy soil 
rict north of Minneapolis, 110 of 
th are under cultivation. We in- 
ory this at $85 per acre for land 
buildings, which is more than 
ent cash value. In fact, at the 
ent state of the market for farm 
s here, there is no definite cash 
e and any valuation is only a 
js. Other inventory values are 
ervative. We usually sell our 
lus cattle, for instance, for more 
| previous inventory value. We 
ily have close to thirty head of 
e of all ages. Thirteen cows were 
ing in 1926. Our herd is com- 
d entirely of pure-bred Holsteins. 
ae farm account for 1926 is as 
ws: 


Inventory 

F Jan.1 Jan.1 
: 1926 1927 
and buildings $11,900 $11,900 
' . 5,371 5,765 
s 350 217 
inery and equipment 791 841 
and seeds 1,329 1,795 
al $19,741 $20,518 

Receipts 
Oy $3,766 
oes 648 
Lic, 78 
oe 62 
al cash $4,554 
tory gain 777 
‘eredits* 500 
al $5,831 
r milk, meat, vegetables, eggs, 
y, rent, fuel, etc. 
Expenditures 
expense (feed, etc.) $1,026 
and insurance 264 
help 317 
nery repairs, etc. 60 
truck andicar 254 
expense 49 
ng repairs 179 
139 

an 280 
il cash expense $2,568 
st at 5% on inventory 987 
\lexpense $3,555 
DE income 2,276 
$5,831 


r labor income of $2,276 was ap- 
mately the same in 1925. 

we keep a separate account for 

jfarm department, the summary 

‘he cattle account for 1926 may 

' interest. It is as follows: 
. Cattle Receipts 


é 
‘sold 


leash $3,766 
‘or home use 30 
or home use 52 
ory increase 


. 
‘1 eattle receipts 
Cattle Expense 


co 


bs? J 
lexpenditures 
orofit 


I 


| ae $4,242 
» total net profit on the herd 
| Was $997 after allowing the 
lr credits and deducting all costs, 
|ing cost of farm grown feed, la- 
te. The herd returned a cash 
of $2,740 when cash receipts 
)xpenditures only are considered. 
illustrates the value of keeping 
ete accounts if one wants to 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


This is the finest engine ever used in 
Graham Brothers Trucks and Com- 


mercial Cars. . 


. Every advanced en- 


gineering feature that is proven. 


See this new engine! ... See it 
today! .. . Compare it with any 
engine ever built into any truck! 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE — FJPETROJIT — stockton 


2 DIvVIStON OF DODGE BROTHERS, 


Inc 


GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


°670 


Y%-TON 


“885 


1-TON 


"1245 


14%-TON 


°1445 


2-TON 


Chassis prices, 
f. o. b. Detroit 


MORE POWER~MORE SPEED 
FASTER ACCELERATION 
MORE ECONOMY—MORE VALUE 


know where farm profits and losses 
occur. 


Minnesota. B. A. Norris. 


Handling Sweet Clover for 
Seed 


Hoarp’s DaiRYMAN:—When Wm. 
Darnbrough of Saskatchewan desires 
to grow sweet clover seed, he sows it 
at the rate of 10 to 12 lbs. per acre 
and it is not pastured or cut back 
at any time. 

A definite time to cut the seed 
crop is recognized, that time being 
when the pods are about 50 per cent 
black in color. The ordinary grain 
binder is used and the plants are cut 
as high as possible. It is then 
shocked up in the same manner as a 
small grain crop. 

Mr. Darnbrough finds that sweet 
clover threshes very easily if it is at 


all dry. He prefers to use a screen 
in the shoe of the separator of a size 
that will just permit the threshed 
grain to go through. This means that 
the threshed grain will come out un- 
er the machine. Any that goes 
through the elevator is put through 
the machine again. 

Since he finds that sweet clover is 
valuable for the feeding of live stock, 
Mr. Darnbrough has been investigat- 
ing the methods of handling hay. He 
says that the most satisfactory way 
is to cut the crop when the sweet 
clover plants are just beginning to 
bloom. Then he goes in with a 
binder and binds the crop, putting 
the bundles in small shocks, only 
about eight bundles in a shock. The 
sweet clover hay is thus handled in 
bundles which facilitates feeding it 
to stock. 


Nebraska. H. H. BicGar. 


= REICHERT’S 


fy? Anti-Suk Weaner 
Sf Double-hinged, the 


NEW IMPROVED JENSEN ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIN HALTER 


No loose Bulls or horses. Holds 
A Universal snap no anl- '"EmAll 


Chain halt- 
ers, fits all size bulls. On 
jays trial ey back 
if not satisfied, | R E 
Ne ped prepal 
S.A. where no dealer, 


(Cut this ad out) 
P. W. JENSEN & SON 
Princeton, Dept. H, Minnesota 


Agriculture is rapidly adopting 
the power that has helped build 
industrial success. 
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The electrical industry brings 
forty years’ experience to the farm 


O LONGER is rural elec- 
trification only “a possi- 


bility.” The building of rural 
lines is in active progress; and 
the policy of electric light and 
power companies is to extend 
rural service as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. 


The electrical industry is ap- 
plying the experience of forty 
years of service to cities and 
industry to the problem of de- 
livering electric service to 
farms. Where the demand is 
sufficient to justify the building 
oflinesona business basis, farm- 
ers are having no trouble get- 
ting service. For, toderive the 
full benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation, the varied use of power 
as wellas light must be applied. 


Only through cooperation be- 
tween the producers and the 
consumers—light and power 
companies and the farmers— 
can rural electrification be 
brought about. The farmer 
should take advantage of the 
great variety of things electric 
ity can do. The industry, 
meanwhile, is working with 
representatives of farmers in 
twenty states to devise new 
equipment and improve that 
now in use. 


The benefits of electricity 
which are now enjoyed on 
260,000 farms will be extended 
to hundreds of thousands of 
progressive farms within the 
next few years. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 


engineers representing the U. S. Depar' 
Interior, American Farm Bureau Federai 


tments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
tion, National Grange, American Society of 


Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 


Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and 


the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 


who want a “better than 
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Pierce-Easy Bull Ring 
Auality product for stockmen 
nary” ring. Standard sizes in 
copper, bronzeandnickelsilver. 55¢; Cow 65/, post paid. 

Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. 


— Reg, ¥.8. WAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY — Burlington, Wis. 


The Last Word in Modern Barn Equipment 


SPECIAL PROCESS GLAZED STONEWARE WATER- 
BOWLS, and SALT and MINERAL FEEDERS. 
sanitary equipment is guaranteed against breakage by 
cows, and is very practical and efficient. Highly orna- 


This 


mental. No expense has been spared to make these goods 
the best that human skill can produce, regardless of 
price. We fit any make equipment, and sell direct 
where no dealer. Pamphlet and information free. 
SALESMEN WANTED. Inquire 

IDEAL SALT FEEDER CO., MORRISTOWN, MINN. 


Kant-Suk CalfWeaner 
Made with hingejoint—swings 
out of way when calf eats or f 
drinks. Calf size 45/; Yearling 


ordi- 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office 


Pat, 


| Work of Chester Hazen Honore 


HE life and work of Chester 

Hazen, pioneer Wisconsin dai- 

ryman, were honored at the 
sixth annual field day of the State 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association 
held June 8 in Fond du Lac County 
when a bronze tablet was placed on 
the site of the cheese factory which 
he built at Ladoga, near Rosendale 
in 1864, and said to be the first 
cheese factory erected in the Badger 
State. 

Charles L. Hill, noted Guernsey 
breeder, presented the tablet which 
was accepted by J. L. Sammis of the 
Dairy Department of the University 
of Wisconsin. F. G. Swoboda, man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, spoke on “The 
Cheese Industry’s Place in Wiscon- 
sin’s Agriculture.” Other speakers 
on the program were: W. A. Dufiy, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and Charles Everett, Editor Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist. 

Chester Hazen was born January 
31, 1824, on a farm in Lewis County, 
New York. At fifteen he entered the 
molder’s trade. In March, 1845, he 
came to Milwaukee seeking employ- 
ment, and a year later he preempted 
80 acres in Fond du Lac County, add- 
ing 160 acres in the town of Spring- 
vale, Fond du Lac County, the next 
year. During his first year on the 
Springvale farm he cleared 30 acres 
and fenced about 12 acres. In 1850 
he built a house on his land and in 
1854 married Jane A. Atwood of 
Vermont. 

In 1864, Mr. Hazen built his 
cheese factory, patterned after those 


back in New York State. At one 
time this factory received the milk 
from 1,000 cows. Mr. Hazen bred 
Ayrshire cattle and raised fine horses. 

In 1872 he was chosen the first 
president of the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association. He helped or- 
ganize the first dairy board in Fond 
du Lac County in 1869, was its first 
president, serving three years and 
was also president of the Fond du 
Lac Agricultural Society for many 
years. In 1885 he was elected to the 
assembly where he served the agri- 


cultural interests of the state well. — 


He helped establish the state veteri- 


Ground Kafir for Dairy 
Cows 


In parts of Kansas and other 
southwestern states the drought-re- 
sistant qualities of kafir has caused it 
to be more generally grown as a for- 
age and grain crop than corn. The 
feeding value of ground kafir grain 
for dairy cows has been compared 
with corn meal by the Kansas Station. 

A basal roughage of alfalfa hay 
and sorgo silage was fed in the pro- 
portion of 1 of alfalfa hay to 3.16 of 
silage. The grain mixture in one 
case was composed of 4 parts of corn 
meal, 2 parts of wheat bran, and 1 
part of linseed meal; in the other case 


CHESTER HAZEN’S CHEESE FACTORY, RESIDENCE, AND FARM BUILDIN 
FOND DU LAC COUNTY, WISCONSIN, AS THEY APPEARED 
IN AN EARLY DAY 


June 10, 


nary department. Chester 4H 
died in 1900 having lived a mos 
ful life. 

While Mr. Hazen is credited 
having built the first cheese fa 


CHESTER HAZEN 


in Wisconsin, there is reco 
cheese having been made on 
tory scale in Wisconsin at a 
what earlier date by J. G. Pick 
Jefferson County. At one o 
early meetings of the Wisconsi 
rymen’s Association, Mr. Pic 
said, ‘On the first day of June, 1 
my mother and myself, as ass 
made from the milk of thirty 
owned by six patrons, the first 


manufactured in Jefferson © 
and I verily believe the first 
factured under the co-operati 
tem in Wisconsin, and exacth 
years before Jesse Williams, i 
earned the historical notoriety 
ganizing the American Co-op 
System of dairying. The littl 
en factory in the log house v 
erated on precisely the same 
ples as are the mammoth chee 
tories of Jefferson County havin 
patronage of a thousand coy 

Blessed be the memory of 
Hazen, J. G. Picketts, and al 
great leaders of the dairy in 


4 parts of ground kafir, 2 
and 1 of linseed meal were 
the mixture. The cows wer 
cording to body weight and 
tion requirements. 

Kafir proved to be 97.6 per 
efficient for milk production a 
per cent as efficient for fat | 
tion as ground corn. 

Another experiment by thi 
station found ground Kansas 
sorgo seed practically equal 
in the grain portion of ar 
dairy cows. . 

Silage made from kafir 0 
drought resisting canes ha 
found nearly equal to corn : 
dairy cows. 


ington Dairy Associa- 
n Growing Rapidly 


by the Whatcom County Dai- 
; Association, Bellingham, 
|amounted to $2,588,434 for 
|The principal items making 
total were: butter, $1,506,- 
feese, $120,660; milk powder, 
0; condensed milk, $3,404; 
feeds, $103,546; milk and 
$201,004; ice cream and mix- 
1,589; storage, ice, and mis- 
jus, $66,392. The output of 
nt included the following: 
3,368,668 lbs.; cheese, 323,020 
ilk powder, 3,777,842  Ibs.; 
feeds, 1,827,956 lbs.; ice 
nd mixes, 92,428 gallons; con- 
milk, 7,283 lbs.; cream and 
zed milk, 327,051 gallons. 
1et worth of the association 
amber 31, was $500,307, in- 
$263,916 as an undistributed 
invested in plants. This en- 
serves about 1,800 produc- 
zricultural Co-operation. 


zen Millet for Milk 
- Production 


’g DAIRYMAN:—J apanese 
1 millet, a soiling crop par- 

adapted to the Oregon 
Jounties as a supplemental 
t feed to diminishing pas- 
ave excellent results in four 
Jounty demonstrations last 


was the first time that Jap- 
wnyard millet had been tried 
County and on four different 
produced from 14 to 22 tons 
', according to the report of 
3 county agent who arranged 
onstrations. 

e farm of C. E. Schroeder a 
22 tons of green feed was ob- 
In the other demonstrations 
ere as follows: on the J. D. 
farm 20 tons, A. H. Aasen 
) tons, and on the George 
a farm 14 tons. So satisfac- 
re the results of these first 
rations that H. S. Hale, re- 
ppointed Coos county agent 
ed C. R. Richards, is arrang- 
mmese barnyard millet demon- 
| in many communities. 
tactically every community 
(e coast, county agents have 
{ these millet demonstrations. 
y, as a result, the crop is be- 
ited by dairymen as a means 
sing dairy profits by feeding 
n forage during the dry sum- 
iths. In Clatsop, Tillamook, 
20ln Counties the acreage of 
/ crop has been increased con- 
luring the past three or four 


tethod of seeding generally 
mded and that followed by 
ria Experiment Station is to 
‘millet at the rate of 25 to 30 
‘m acre on well manured land. 


‘se barnyard millet that yielded 
of green feed per acre on farm 
1 Elliott of Clatsop Co., Oregon. 


a 
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SAARI ASS 


Illustration shows cut-away section 
of Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloon 
with single cord untwisted into 
fifteen smaller cords, composed of 
many little fibers, all thoroughly 
saturated and insulated with rube 
ber by Gum-Dipping. 


Firestone 


Dips the Cords of the Carcass 
in a Rubber Solution 


In the old Fabric Tire, internal friction was excessive, and mileage low, the square- 
woven construction of the fabric being impossible to insulate with rubber. 

Then came the Cord Tire, with cords in each ply laid parallel—no interwoven 
cross-threads—permitting much greater insulation of the cords, one from another. 
This materially reduced friction and more than doubled tire mileage. But the small 
cords were not insulated with rubber and destructive friction within the cord was 
not overcome. After much research Firestone chemists found a method of insu- 
lating every fiber of every cord with rubber—and called it“Gum-Dipping.” By this 
process the cords of the carcass are dipped in a rubber solution which penetrates 
to the innermost fibers. Gum-Dipping made the Balloon Tire practical and estab- 
lished a new standard of tire mileage. 

Call on the Firestone Dealer today. Let him save you money and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER OrnuSiaritond 


The seed should be broadcasted on a 
rather firm seed bed and harrowed in 
very shallow. Seeding can be done 
any time, providing the moisture sup- 
ply is adequate from April to June. 
Of course, time of seeding will be 
determined somewhat by the date 
that the green feed is desired. In 
some instances this millet on fertile 
bottom land has yielded eight tons 
per acre with each cutting and as 
many as three cuttings have been ob- 
tained in a single year. Japanese 
barnyard millet has rather a low 
value as a hay crop and its principal 
use is for green feed purposes. 
Oregon. W. L. TEUTSCH. 


More Butter Needed 


A call for 30 more creameries to 
join its ranks has been issued by the 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. More butter has been sold 
for standing weekly orders and stor- 
age requirements than the member 
creameries are able to produce and 
deliver. The association needs an- 


other 10,000,000 lbs. of butter to 
hold the trade and supply its cus- 
tomers. 

About 20 of the association cream- 
eries are now making sweet butter- 
milk powder and driers have been 
ordered by several more factories. 
There are also 23 creameries deliver- 
ing their buttermilk at the concentra- 
tion point at Litchfield to be dried. 
The buttermilk powder is in good de- 
mand for poultry and calf feed. 

Sweet cream is shipped to eastern 
cities in carlots from Watertown, and 
will soon be shipped also from Glen- 
coe. A set of requirements, based 
upon the rules and regulations es- 
tablished by the health departments 
of certain eastern cities, has been 
formulated by the association for the 
guidance of creameries and farmers, 
whether they ship cream or make but- 
ter.—Agricultural Co-operation. 


The doctor entered the grocery 
store: “How’s the cheese today?” 

“Well, it’s a bit stronger, doctor,” 
replied the grocer. 


“JAY BEE” 


HUMDINGER 


Crusher. Grinder - Pulverizer 


UNEQUALLED AS GRINDER 
FEED SAVER— MONEY MAKER 


“The Humdinger is the last word in efficient, 

economical grinding of all farm products,” 

says Mr. Hunt of Mo. “It is an unusual grinder. 

Can’t be excelled as feed saver and money 

maker. In a year we have had no trouble or 
repair expense.” 


The Only All Steel Hammer Mill 
Made of boiler plate and manganese steel. Steel has 
four times the strength of cast iron. Practically un- 
breakable. Lifetime service. No heat or friction. Feed 
not heated in grinding. 


“First Cost Is Only Cost’’ 
Says W. A. Schultze, Stanton, Neb. *'Have used my 
mill a year without one penny’s worth of repairs. The 
quality and variety of feed ground on the “‘Jay Bue”’ 
cannot be duplicated by any 
mill in America.’’ 


“Always Dependable” 


Say Ziegler Bros. Oakley, Kan- 
sas. ‘‘It has never failed us in 
any particular. Its capacity is 
far greater than isclaimed. J 
It delivers a quality of ¢* 
product never equalled by 

any other mill.’’ : 


Easy Payment Plan 


‘ock ? 
ed in principal cities. Ss 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., 268 Hickory 


St., Utica, N.Y. 


oh 


>. 
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THE strength and effectiveness of co-operation is 
well illustrated in one of Aesop’s Fables entitled 
“The Father and His Sons:” “A father had a fam- 
ily of sons who were perpetually quarrelling among 
themselves. When he failed to heal their disputes 
by his exhortations he determined to give them a 
practical illustration of the evils of disunion; and 
for this purpose he one day told them to brine him 
a bundle of sticks. When they had done so he 
placed the faggot into the hands of each of them in 
succession and ordered them to break it into pieces. 
They each tried with all their strength and were 
not able to do it. He next unclosed the faggot and 
took the sticks separately, one by one, and again 
put them into their hands, on which they broke 
them easily. He then addressed them in these 
words: ‘My sons, if you are of one mind and unite 
to assist each other, you will be as this faggot, un- 
injured by all the attempts of your enemies; but if 
you are divided among yourselves you will be 
broken as easily as these sticks.’ ” 

Successful co-operative institutions have fol- 
lowed the teachings of this fable and it is well for 
all engaged in co-operative effort to heed its 
teachings. 


CHANGING OCCUPATION 


According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the farm population of the United 
States decreased 649,000 persons last year. It is 
estimated that 2,155,000 persons moved from 
farms to cities, towns, and villages last year, and 
that 1,185,000 persons moved to farms, making 2 
net movement of 1,020,000 persons away from the 
farm. Births on the farms during 1926 are esti- 
mated at 658,000 and deaths at 287,000. 

Since the depression in agriculture in 1920, there 
has been a faster movement from farms to cities 
and towns than in years previous. This does not 
concern us as much as it does some for we appre- 
ciate it is being brought about largely because of 
improved machinery, making it possible for fewer 
people to produce the food and the material for 
clothing that this nation needs. It is one way to 
balance up industries and get them on a compar- 
able basis, 

Changed conditions constantly cause human be- 
ings to readjust themselves and many have to go 
through severe hardships. No one likes it, but as 
long as we continue to develop and improve meth- 
ods of production, distribution, and transportation, 
there will be this constant adjustment to keep the 
various prices in proper relationship. 

To us the chief trouble with agriculture is due 
to overproduction and one way to solve it is to have 
fewer people producing agricultural products, 


HOW TO BUY CHEAP 


It is just as important to know how to buy well 
as to know how to sell well. The farmer who is 
always on the alert to buy advantageously and at 
lower prices is usually the one who makes money. 

There are many ways of securing commodities 
needed on the farm at lower prices than are 
charged by merchants when the products are taken 
through the usual channels. Some years ago we 
‘pointed out the advantages to dairy farmers of 
buying feeds, fertilizers, coal, and ‘other things 
collectively through local dealers and in car lots. 
When these products are bought in carload lots, 
it takes just a little planning to get a sufficient 
number to take a full carload and be ready to un- 
load the car promptly when it arrives. 

So few people figure that it costs a merchant 
money to unload a car of any commodity and 
store it that they neglect to go to their merchant 
or to their co-operative and find out just what 


~\sgaving could be affected if they would pay cash 


and take the product home direct from the car. 
Many communities have made arrangements to 
carry on this kind of merchandising and farmers 
find they can save enough to warrant them to 
pay cash and haul their products direct from the 


car to their own storage places. Some dealers 
deliver from the car to the farm. They can give 
the farmer a better price when he buys this way 
than when the merchant stores the product. 


It is not difficult to figure out the number of 
tons of coal you will have to buy for next winter, 
or how much feed or how much of anything else. 
Then make arrangements with your neighbors to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of any product to 
make up a carload. 


ORGANIZATION ESSENTIAL 


The real purpose of a co-operative organization 
is to determine what the market demands and how 
much it can use at a fair price, to provide meth- 
ods of handling surplus, to grade and advertise its 
wares, and to get producers to act and work to- 
gether. 

Mr. A. D. Allebach, President of the Inter- 
state Milk Producers’ Association, Philadelphia, 
enumerated before a meeting of the Pure Milk 
Association of Chicago a few things which his as- 
sociation has done and its accomplishments have 
been most satisfactory. He, in part, said: 

“Our greatest accomplishment was to reduce 
the surplus milk on the Philadelphia market from 
85 to 10% and so adjust production to meet de- 
mands. Back in 1919 we learned that we had to 
produce more milk in winter and less in summer 
if we expected to get a fair year around price. 
We decided to penalize the fellow who didn’t 
maintain a level production throughout the year. 
We went out and held ninety meetings in thirty 
days among the dairymen to explain why they 
must equalize production.” 

It should be noted here that they went out in 
the territory supplying milk to Philadelphia and 
held ninety meetings. They didn’t simply hold 
conferences in Philadelphia, appoint committees, 
and then adjourn. 

Mr. Allebach also said, ‘We joined the National 
Dairy Council, started a two-cent per hundred 
pound checkoff paid jointly by the producers and 
dealers, and raised $100,000 to advertise milk and 
other dairy products in Philadelphia. The asso- 
ciation sought to gain the confidence of the deal- 
ers. It succeeded. At the same time it realized 
that if the price for milk is set too high, milk 
from remote territory will flow in and the market 
will be demoralized. We also established a quali- 
ty control department, wrote its own rules and 


regulations, and hired thirteen men to go out and 


enforce them. 
paid.” 

The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association of 
Philadelphia is successful and renders its mem- 
bers a splendid service. It has taught the pro- 
ducers market requirements and what must be 
done to meet them. Producers with such under- 
standing will not continue to produce more than 
the market will consume at a fair price, or will 
they turn over their products for the speculator to 
play with. Through organization they have be- 
come masters of their own business and by follow- 
ing sound business practices have raised the price 
of their product. 


All this required money, but it 


PRICE FIXING STOPPED 


Some time ago the co-operative creameries of 
New Zealand formed an organization for market- 
ing their butter. The Control Board fixed prices 
and the results have been rather disappointing. 
The United States Department of Agriculture in 
its market report for April 28 gives the following 
information which should be of value to those 
who think the solution of the agricultural prob- 
lem lies in the farmers becoming organized so 
they can fix the prices of their products. 

“A development of outstanding importance in 
the foreign situation as affecting United States 
markets is the abandonment of price fixing by the 
New Zealand Dairy Produce Export Control 
Board. This step was taken on March 14 after a 


combination of unfortunate developm 


forced upon the Board at least a 
change of policy. 

“The difficulties met by the Control B 
back to the strike of British seamen dw 
fall and winter of 1925-26 which did _ 
break up the shipping schedule of the 
most at its inception. The result was a 
accumulation of stocks at the peak of 
son’s production. Scarcely had the depre; 
fluence of these accumulations been 
when the general strike in Great Britain 
1926, followed by the prolonged coal 
strike, depressed the English butter 
markets. It is not surprising, therefore 
understanding of the effects of contr 
have arisen, with the accumulation o 


and depression in prices being attributed le 


to the policy of the Board. 
“Since the middle of March the new | 


‘ has involved the releasing weekly of a 


the accumulated and available stocks f 
competitive prices. The quantity prop 
released weekly up to the end of June 
boxes or some 5,000,000 pounds. It is 
cially that the stocks in London on 
amounted to 23,327,000 lbs. of butte 
120,000 lbs. of cheese. The published p 
the Board for the allocation of presen 
together with those produced through 
mainder of the season provides for the 
all accumulations in London of butter by 
dle of June and of cheese somewhat ea: 


MORE COWS FROM GOOD 


It is not enough for dairymen to fee 
and protect the health of their cattle in 
approved manner. It is of considera 
tance to know whether the average Dp: 
from year to year is going up or dow 
might, by the right feeding, increase t 
tion of his herd 15 to 20 per cent and at 
time daughters of these cows by the 1 
poor bull may be reduced as much or moi 


The value of a grade dairy cow is almo 
ly measured by her milk production; the 
a pure-bred is measured by production, 
the known production performance 
ancestors. 


How good a bull must a anirynee ha ] 
daughters are to produce more than the 
The answer to this question depends on # 
erage level of production of the dams. 

To partially answer this question the 
Dairy Industry has compiled some recor 
and daughters from cow testing associatit 
ports. The records include grade and pur 
cows, a total of 4,364 yearly records. 1 
of grade cows and their daughters ar 
separately from those of pure-bred 
daughters. 

From these figures it is shown that wl 
erage production of grade dams reached ¢ 
of butterfat, the average bull mate 
cows failed to get daughters whose | 
exceeded their dams. 


The records for pure-bred dams show 
their average production reached 394 lbs 
terfat, the pure-bred bulls mated with su 
failed to get daughters capable of produ 
than their dams. 


The owners of grade and pure-br 
tle with such records are forced to 
proven sires if the production of their 
be maintained or increased. 


Thus cow testing association record 
able not only as a means of elimi 
cows, but also as a basis for selectin 

When dairymen more generally r 
importance of this, methods of finde) 
sires needed and of using them more 
will become a permanent part of our | 
improvement, 


‘Killing Morning-glory 

ossible to kill wild morning-glory? 

dge, Colo. A. W. 
iments in Monterey County, California, 
the use of carbon bisulphide in eradi- 
norning-glory. A farm adviser used three 
infested land for these tests. In the first 
the holes for containing the carbon bisul- 
penetrated to a depth of six inches; in the 
{ plot, the holes were twelve inches deep; and 
| third plot, the holes attained a depth of 
en inches. The holes were spaced at dis- 
, of two, four, six, and eight feet. The 
its of carbon bisulphide used in each hole 
me, two, three, four, and five ounces. The 
lsatisfactory results were obtained in the 
‘eighteen inches deep and three feet apart, 
our ounces of carbon bisulphide in each hole, 


Brown or Green Alfalfa Hay 


'e time ago an article in Hoard’s Dairyman 
| that alfalfa hay that has browned in the 
s just as good for dairy cows as the pea- 
hay. Would this be equally true of alfalfa 
for feeding hogs? What advantage does al- 
neal have over the hay for feeding cows and 


ie Cedar, Iowa. L. W. W. 


ty of our readers claim they get just as good 
‘better results from feeding the browned al- 
hay to cows as from the pea-green hay. In- 
ily they report that the browned hay is more 
‘ble. This assumes, of course, that the com- 
in is made between hays of equal quality as 
iness of stems and proportions of leaves and 
he only difference is in the color of the hay 
‘uenced by the method of curing and storing. 
Ifa hay is valued particularly for its protein, 
il, and vitamin content. The method of cur- 
d storing has little influence on the protein 
‘imeral content of the hay. It may have con- 
dle influence on the vitamin content of hay. 


n the standpoint of protein, carbohydrates, 
nd minerals, there is no evidence to indicate 
ie pea-green hay or meal is better for hogs 
he browned hay of equal quality. From the 
joint of vitamin content there is some evi- 
that the method of curing hay influences its 
z value. Not enough work has been done on 
‘oblem, however, to support a positive state- 
‘Such work as has been done indicates that 
ch direct sunshine and weathering tends to 
7 vitamin A, the one that promotes growth 
ng animals and effects a certain measure of 
protection in mature animals. On the other 
considerable direct sunshine seems to pro- 
he retention of vitamin D, the one that pro- 
mineral (calcium and phosphorus) assimila- 
his vitamin seems to have a greater relation 
irect sunshine than with the factor of color 
, although it is generally thought that the 
een hay is richer in this vitamin than the 
id hay. This is not necessarily true because 
dssible to have pea-green hay without much 
Sunshine, in which case the hay would be 
‘vitamin D and good in vitamin A. 

h of these two vitamins one should strive 
serve depends somewhat on the other feeds 
ration. If one feeds liberally of yellow corn 
lage made from yellow corn, it is thought 
requirements for vitamin A are adequate- 
. Generally there is a greater probability 
leficiency of vitamin D in the ration than of 
which case it is probably more advisable to 
ay with a maximum of vitamin D in it. As 
it indicated, pea-green hay does not neces- 
mean an abundance of vitamin D but rather 
uirement is for plenty of direct sunshine in 
the hay. There is no evidence to indicate 
ie method of storage has any marked influ- 
istese two vitamins, 


ler one should feed alfalfa meal instead of 
7 depends on the price of hay compared with 
eeds, on the quality of the hay particularly 
ards coarseness and such other factors as 
‘use cows to waste hay, and on the cost of 
hey of equal quality, there is little evi- 
0 indicate that it pays to grind the hay for 
ind aside from convenience in feeding, this is 
rue for hogs, particularly with hay low 
2, fine in stems, and with a goodly portion of 
l\ves retained. On the other hand, coarse 
hay offers some inducement for grinding 
he waste is greatly reduced. Coarse 


ay 
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stemmed hay that has lost a considerable portion 
of its leaves should not be fed to hogs. There is a 
greater need for grinding hay for hogs than for 
cattle because of their limited capacity to include 
roughage in the ration and because of their prefer- 
ence for the finer parts. 


Tuberculin Does Not Cause 
Tuberculosis 


Can a cow contract tuberculosis from the tubercu- 
lin which is used to test her? I have been informed 
that cattle which are tested every year get infect- 
ed from the same. 

Fort Atkinson, Ia. A. K. 

As tuberculin contains no live tubercular 
germs, it cannot cause a cow to contract tubercu- 
losis. 

Tuberculin is a product prepared by sterilizing, 
filtering, and concentrating the liquid upon which 
the live tubercle bacilli have been allowed to vege- 
tate. It contains the cooked product of the growth 
of the bacilli, but not the bacilli themselves. It is 
impossible for tuberculin to contain any living tu- 
bercle bacilli since it has been heated to 212° and 
then is run through a filter. It is merely a clear, 
tea-colored liquid containing the by-products of the 
tubercle bacilli, and a portion of the content of 
the cells. 

The process of manufacture of tuberculin shows 
very clearly that it cannot cause tuberculosis. 
There is further reinforcement of this from the 
fact that many herds have been tested annually 
for tuberculosis and no reactors discovered. The 
Hoard’s Dairyman Farm herd has been tested an- 
nually for over twenty-five years, and since the 
first infection was gotten rid of, there has not been 
a single reactor in the herd except one reaction 
that took place some five years ago. This same con- 
dition has been reflected in a great many other 
herds. 


Variation in Test 


On March 3 one of my cows freshened and on 
the visit of the cow tester on March 19 he gave her 
a month’s record of 1,380 lbs. milk testing 3.6 per 
cent, or 49.7 lbs: fat. I thought she ought to test 
more, so took a sample of her milk to the creamery 
two days later and the test showed 4.7 per cent 
fat. Could there be this much variation in test in 
two days when a cow receives the same feed and 
care? How much will cows vary in test from year 
to year? 

Wisconsin. Aten Sy 


A variation of 1 per cent in test is not usual 
with cows, although this does happen occasionally. 
It is frequently difficult to assign a cause for this 
variation in test, as there are a great many factors 
that influence the test of milk and they are not 
readily recognized. Sometimes when a cow comes 
in heat she will raise her test very materially, and 
again her test will decline. The same holds true 
of sudden changes in the weather, exposure to 
cold, sudden changes in feed, and a variety of 
other things. There is, of course, the possibility 
that either the sample in the first case was not tak- 
en correctly or that it was not tested correctly, or 
that an error was made in sampling or in testing 
the second time. It is quite possible to make an er- 
ror of this kind, and we would not condemn the 
tester unless we were in a position to note a repe- 
tition of careless methods in doing his work. 

While the above named causes are most usually 
assigned, yet with our present knowledge of the 
physiology of milk secretion we are unable to con- 
nect these variations with their particular cause. 
As Professor Haecker says, “Surely the ways of 
the cow are very strange.” 

Some years ago the Michigan Station studied 
270 records made under ordinary herd conditions 
where regular feeding and milking were prac- 
ticed, together with 2,070 records of official Ad- 
vanced Registry tests. From the data thus secured 
the following conclusions were drawn: One may 
expect that during 7 consecutive days about 30 
per cent of a herd of cows will show a range in 
the percentage of fat in the milk at different milk- 
ings of one per cent or less; 50 per cent will show 
a range of 1.1 to 2 per cent in fat; 14 per cent will 
show a range of 2.1 to 3 per cent; and the remain- 
ing 6 per cent of the herd will show even greater 
variation. In other words, six per cent of the cows 
might yield milk testing 3 per cent fat in one milk- 
ing during the week, and at some other milking 
produce milk containing 6 per cent fat. 

All of this does not answer the question pro- 
pounded, and we very much doubt whether the 
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question can be answered. It is quite like a ques- 
tion that might be asked as to why the famous 
baseball player, Babe Ruth, is able to make sever- 
al home runs in one game; and on the following 
day fans out every time he comes to bat. These 
changes have been known to come when the same 
pitcher was in the box and when the weather con- 
ditions were apparently the same, and when Babe 
himself seemed to be in his usual physical condi- 
tion. The fact remains that this does happen, and 
more often than not a reasonable and positive 
answer can not be given. 


About all that we are able to say at the present 
time is that the fluctuation in the composition of 
the milk from the same cow is much greater and 
more common than is often assumed. Why it 
should be so, science has as yet been unable to say, 
although many men have sought to explain it. 


A cow will average to test very much the same 
from year to year, the general tendency being to 
raise the test slightly until she is mature and then 
to have the test decline. In individual cases, how- 
ever, this varies from the normal but it is seldom 
that the widest variation would amount to more 
than one per cent. 


We give below the average annual tests of 
twelve cows in the same herd that have been in a 
cow testing association for four years or longer: 


Average yearly test at 


Cow 
No. 2yrs. 3yrs. 4yrs. 5yrs. G6yrs. Tyrs. 8 yrs. 
% %o % % %o % % 

1 4.6 5.0 4.8 4.3 5.0 4.6 4.5 
2 5.1 5.8 5.1 4.9 5.0 5.1 4.6 
3 4.4 4.9 4.8 4.1 5.0 4.9 
4 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.9 5.3 4.7 
5 4.6 4.5 3.5 4.1 4.1 4 
6 5.9 6.2 5.6 5.5 5.5 
7 4.8 4.5 4.4 4.6 
8 4.9 5.2 4.9 5.3 
9 4.9 4.6 4.5 4.1 

10 5.4 5.9 5.5 5.0 

11 5.7 5.6 5.1 4.8 

12 5.0 5.3 4.8 4.6 


While some of the variation noted above may be 
due to the varied efficiency of the several testers 
employed, yet we are inclined to think it is fairly 
representative of conditions that may be ordinarily 
expected. It will be noted that the widest variation 
takes place in the case of cow No. 2 that tested 
5.8% as a three-year-old and only 4.6% as an 
eight-year-old. The next highest variation was in 
the case of cow No. 5 that varied from 4.6% as a 
two-year-old to 3.5% as a four-year-old. We do 
not understand the reason for this extremely low 
test as a four-year-old. 


Plowing Under Straw 


Kindly let us know the fertilizing value of a ton 
of oat or barley straw. Does it contain more plant 
food than barnyard manure? When is the best 
time to spread this straw, right after threshing or 
is it better to let it decay? Would there be any 
difficulty in plowing it under? We use an ordinary 
walking plow. 


Hathaway, Minn. AS: 


A ton of mixed barnyard manure will contain 
about the same amount of fertilizing constituents 
as will a ton of oat or barley straw. However, the 
fertility elements in the manure are more readily 
available and will show, in general, better results. 


Unless the amount of straw on hand is very 
largely in excess of needs, we would prefer to make 
use of liberal quantities of it for bedding as it will 
handle easier in this manner and it will also help 
to make the fertilizing elements in the straw more 
readily available for plant growth. However, 
straw may be spread right after threshing and 
this is preferable to allowing it to stay in the stack 
and rot down. When allowed to decay in the stack 
too large a part of the fertility and humus value of 
the straw is lost. If the straw is spread on stubble, 
it will plow under very well, if it is allowed. to 
weather down. This holds particularly true if al- 
lowed to stand over winter. 


Indeed, there may be a decided advantage in 
spreading straw lightly over clover or alfalfa fields 
as well as winter grain. This will help to give pro- 
tection against the alternate freezing and thawing 
which does damage to these crops. If spread on 
hay land it might be desirable to rake up the 
straw in the spring, but a considerable portion of 
it will have been broken up and have bécome in- 
corporated in the soil. The rest may be either used 
for bedding or spread on the fields or put in the 
barnyards for the cows to tramp. 
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Dairy Cattle Congress 
Judges 


Secretary Estel of the Dairy Cattle 
0 announces the following 
judges, for the 1927 show: Holsteins, 
H. H. Kildee, Iowa; Brown Swiss, C. 
S. Rhode, Illinois; Jerseys, C. H. Sta- 
ples, Louisiana; Guernseys, W. W. 
Yapp, Illinois; Ayrshires, L. V. Wil- 
son. Minnesota. 
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News From Washington, 
Deg, 


{Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] 


Washington, D. C., May 25—The 
record of the proceedings of the 
Dairy Pilgrimage of the American 
Dairy Federation was completed and 
mailed out to those who registered 
for the pilgrimage. A small supply is 
available in addition to this, and may 
be had at a cost of one dollar each. 
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The annual loss of nearly $25,000,- 
000 worth of milk bottles broken, 
lost, or stolen, and never returned to 
the distributors of milk who supply 
them, is reported. A suggestion was 
recently made to Secretary Hoover, 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, that it might be possible 
to materially cut down this loss 
and waste, which finally comes out of 
the producer of milk, if all milk bot- 
tles could have a warning blown into 
the bottle in color, red for example, 
requesting that the bottle be pre- 
served and returned to its owner. 
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Dr. C. W. Warburton, chief of the 
extension service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has been 
detailed to the Mississippi flood area 
to assist the Red Cross work, is home 
and reports great trouble to the 
farmers whose losses have been es- 
pecially heavy in destruction of their 
stock of feed and work stock and 
of small animals. In most of the 
flood area, he states, swine and poul- 
try are a complete loss. In Missis- 
sippi in particular cattle, horses, and 
mules were destroyed in large num- 
ber. In the other flood areas, except 
Louisiana, which is now in the crisis 
of its flood situation, horses and cat- 
tle were nearly all saved. 

In this connection Dr. C. W. Lar- 
son, chief of the Bureau of Dairying, 
reports that the flood is very certain 
to sweep over the Department of Ag- 
riculture Dairy and Animal Industry 
Station at New Iberia in sufficient 
volume so that all employees and all 
animals must be removed, if this is 
possible. There is danger of great 
loss at this station, for not only will 
most of the experimental work be in- 
terrupted and largely lost for the 
year, but owing to the fact that the 
territory around New Iberia is large- 
ly tick infested, while. the station 
there and all of the herds on it are 
tick free, the removal is likely to 
cause infestation with ticks which is 
certain to result in severe losses la- 
ter on. Dr. Larson at the time this is 
written was in strong hope that some 
location, perhaps as far away as 
Eastern Texas, could be secured to 
which the dairy stock could be moved 
in carefully guarded trains and 


where they could be kept in tick-free 

area until the fiood waters recede. He 

investigated various fair grounds and 

some big ranches which had been sug- 

gested as properly guarded from 

ticks as to be safe for this purpose. 
& 

The dairy industry continues its in- 
terest in tariff matters and during 
the past week or so two dairy cases 
now in the hands of the Tariff Com- 
mission have been moved forward an- 
other step toward final settlement. 
The final report in the Swiss cheese 
investigation has been completed and 
sent to the White House for the ac- 
tion of the President. No announce- 
ment has been made from the White 
House as to whether he will recom- 
mend the increase in the tariff. The 
milk and cream case field data has 
been completed and is being tabulat- 
ed and checked up preliminary to the 
final public meeting. 
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Reports of oleomargarine produc- 
tion for the month of April, just 
made available by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue which collects the 
tax, show that production jumped up- 
ward sharply for this month. Col- 
ored oleomargarine went from 915,- 
000 Ibs. for April last year to over 
1,000,000 lbs. in April this year, 
while for uncolored the figures are as 
follows: April, 1926, 19,529,000 lbs.; 
April, 1927, 22,236,000 lbs. 


T. B. eradication work is going for- 
ward in fine shape, according to the 
monthly report from the B. A. I. 
There are some black spots on the 
T. B. map, however; New York, for 
example, having but four T. B. free 
counties, while Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Wash- 
ington are real dairy states which 
have not a single accredited county. 
North Carolina holds high record 
with 34 free counties, with Michigan 
and Iowa next with respectively 34 
and 30 accredited counties. 


Like to Embroider? 


In our June 25 issue we will 
run a complete color page de- 
scribing articles ‘stamped for em- 
broidery which you can purchase 
through the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Fashion Department. Kitchen cur- 
tains, vanity sets, children’s dress- 
es, aprons, buffet sets, luncheon 
sets, runners, and pillow cases are 
definitely described so that you 
will know just what the articles 
are. Remember these articles are 
ready for use as soon as you em- 
broider them. Watch for our 
June 25 issue. 


W. W. STAUFFER OF INDIANA DUSTING POTATOES WITH 
BORDEAUX FOR BLIGHT 
Mr. Stauffer is one of Indiana’s most successful potato growers. 
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EAVE it to the horse- 
any of the farm ani 
for that matter. You can 
salt fence-high —but ma 
them eat it, that’s qui 
other thing. . 
Where salt is impure 
bitter and strong and, t1 
you will, the stock will: 
partake sufficiently to n 
their physical needs. ~ 
With Diamond Cryst 


urging, Instinctively th 
turn to it and feed thems 
to satisfy their requirem 
There is a Diamond ! 
tal Salt for every farm 
for livestock, for table a: 
cooking, for canning, f 
ter and cheese-making 
curing meats. Ask for 
mond Crystal at the 
where you trade. 


We should like to send youa 
sample of Diamond Crystal $ 
and the interesting booklet,“ 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” 
cost or obligation to you. 


Dept.1176, St. Clair, Michigan 
Please send me, free, trial package 


je first request of Capt. Charles 
Lindbergh, after reaching the 
. of Ambassador Herrick in Par- 
eported in every newspaper in 
‘ica was, “A bottle of milk and 
hy” 
is is the finest tribute to the 
ict of the American cow which 
hver been paid. It is no less a 
te to the character and to the 
ical and moral sense of the avi- 
A previous dispatch from 
se, telling of the plans made to 
jve this greatest of all flyers and 
ire for him once he landed safe- 
Id of the stimulants of various 
which the doctors thought he 
1 welcome. 
ey never had a chance to offer 
With the same _ simplicity 
(is the test of real wisdom that 
d him in every other detail of 
-oss-the-ocean-flight, Capt. Char- 
. Lindbergh knew that the only 
Jant he needed was the best 
jlant that nature ever provided 
‘ie individuals of the human race 
bottle of milk and a bath.” 
i slogan which the world’s 
‘est flying champion has present- 
) the dairy industry is worth 
(to the industry than the prize 
y and the fame he has won is 
to Aviator Captain Lindbergh. 
‘estimated that his victory over 
ice, the elements, and hitherto 
mountable obstacles is worth 
million dollars in earning ca- 
This well may be. He earned 
tly and well. But the value of 
logan he has given, “A bottle 
Jk and a bath,” is worth un- 
jed millions to the dairy indus- 


ly can it be made to be of the 
st value? A. M. Loomis, 
‘Sec. American Dairy Federation. 


Bulletins of Interest 


uld the Farmer Fall Plow, by 
rsey. Ext. Bulletin 102, Con- 
ut Agricultural College Exten- 
‘ervice, Storrs, Conn. 
‘s’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Work, 
B. Smith, Miscellaneous Cir- 
77, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ed. C. 
iter Egg Production, by W. H. 
| Circular 54, Extension Service 
‘sity of Maryland, College 
. Md. 
les as Food, by Marie C. Doer- 
Extension Bulletin 59, New 
State College of Agriculture, 
Srunswic’ N. J. 
t Nodule Bacteria of Legumi- 
| by E. B. Fred, A. L. Whiting, 
. G. Hastings. Research Bulle- 
|, Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
Madison, Wis. 
its from Phosphates, by A. R. 
ym and G. Richards. Bulletin 
Visconsin Experiment Station, 
m, Wis. 
+ of Filling Silos, by P. E. Mc- 
nd W. A. Hartmann. Bulletin 
Visconsin Experiment Station, 
m, Wis. 


‘be Cow County of the 
East 


w’s DAIRYMAN :—Oswego Coun- 
| Y., under the leadership of 
unty farm bureau, has _per- 
|an organization for the pur- 
lke fostering an intensive five- 
dairy improvement program, 
is aimed to make this county 
uly known as “the Cow Coun- 
the East.” A county Dairy 
yement Council has been 
which has general charge of 
gram. The principal project 
start will be the Dairy Im- 
‘ent Club, a unique form of 
esting association which has 
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FAMOUS EVERYWHERE 
for Endurance and Thrift 


Although lower prices and larger, more 
beautiful bodies by Fisher have created 
wildfire interest on the part of new thou- 
sands of buyers— 


—the worldwide success of today’s Pon- 
tiac Six is largely based on those two great 
fundamentals which made it the most pop- 
ular car of its type ever introduced. And 
those two fundamentals are endurance and 
thrift! 


You can drive your Pontiac Six all day 
long at full throttle speed—because from 
headlamps to stop light the caris constructed 
to endure the most pitiless uses—because its 


Coupe ss °775 Sr ae $835 
d 
Spotiee) 775 LandauSedan 895 


engine is the largest used in any six selling 
up to $1,000 and all other units are designed 
up to that standard. 


You can travel rough and rutty roads in 
perfect confidence—because every detail of 
the car was proved by three years testing on 
the great General Motors Proving Ground. 


And when you have occasion to check 
back on upkeep costs, you will be amazed. 
For the Pontiac Six was designed to deliver 
quality six-cylinder transportation at the 
lowest cost in history. And it wouldn’t be 
winning its present success, if that were not 
the case! 


De Luxe De Luxe 


rece Sedan $975 Screen Delivery $760 
elivery De Luxe 
Chassis . 2 6 585 Panel Delivery 770 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. Delivered prices include minimum 


handling charges. 


Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors Time Payment Plan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“The New and Finer 
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Body by Fisher 


PONTIAC SIX 


been in operation for the past three 
years and which it is expected 
through this effort will be largely ex- 
panded. One means of centering at- 
tention on this work will be the se- 
lection each year of three master 
dairymen who will be awarded prizes 
of $100 each to be used for a trip 
to the National Dairy Show, and suit- 
able recognition for all 300-lb. herds. 

Since the announcement of this 
program, the membership of the 
Dairy Improvement Club has_ in- 
creased over 50 per cent. An im- 
portant feature of the program is to 
be the holding of a Field Day each 
year. The purpose of this Field Day 
is not only to provide an enjoyable 
outing and to maintain the interest 
of the dairymen in this program, but 
also to bring home to the residents 
of the towns and cities of this coun- 


ty the importance to them of a pros- 
perous dairy industry. 

The first annual Field Day is to be 
held on Wednesday, June 29, at 
Kingsford Farms, Oswego, N. Y. The 
speaker of the day will be Hon. L. J. 
Taber of Ohio, Master of the Nation- 
al Grange. A sale of pure-bred bulls 
bred in the county is another feature 
that is attracting wide attention 
among the dairymen. Oswego Coun- 
ty is one of the pioneer communities 
in the United States in the breeding 
of Holstein cattle and the herds of 
the county number over 50,000 head, 
practically all of which have been tu- 
berculin tested. There are within its 
limits over 1,000 fully accredited 
herds, so that there is every opportu- 
nity for far reaching results from the 
dairy improvement program started. 

New York. M. S. PRESCOTT. 


itte Engine Book tellin, 
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WITTE E E 
164-A WITTE BUILD! KANSAS CITY, MQ. 
164-A EMPIRE BUILDING. PITTSBURGH, PA 


in colors explaing 

Free Catalog Ow you Can Save 
‘ money on Farm co or Road 
Wagons, also steel, c or wood wheels to Gt 
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. Time to Re-tire 
/ Get a FISK. 
4 TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Improved 


FISK 
Balloon Cords 


A patented process, known 
as ‘‘ Fillerless’’ Cord—which 
does away with all cross- 
strands and puts an equal 
strain on each cord—en- 
ables Fisk to build greater 
comfort, greater safety and 
greater mileage into Fisk 


Cords. 


The thick tread of the Fisk 
Balloon Cord is designed to 
give sure traction, steady 
braking, easy steering and 
unusual protection from 
punctures on all cars, under 
all weather and road con- 
ditions. 


There is a tire for every 
need—in type, size or 
price—in the Fisk line. 


There isa Fisk Tube for 
every tire, a standard 
gray and circle made 
extra heavy red. To get 
the most out of your 
tires, use Fisk Tubes. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 


ISK 


BALLOON 
TIRES 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


ff Ass’n. Report High Herd Average 
State Association No. of Ave, Ave. No.of Ave. Ave. Owner 
Mo cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. Lbs. 
Conn, Middlesex Co, Apr. 530 H. 13 «©1040. 36.2 C. W. Kelsey 
Ariz, Snowflake* Hf 10 «423 = 20.3 S.J. 1 786 31.4 D. A. Butler 
Colo. Mesa Co. me 366 605 23.5 M. f 742 39.5 E, C. Peyton 
Wash. Cowlitz Co. a 671, 75% 30:0 J. 5 1047 52.8 C. S. Hount 
af King Co. va 73 917 33.8 J. 2 910 43.3 H. L. Allen Co 
Tex. Wise Co. a 356 535 25.1 J. 7 989 40.4 Kelly & Sons if 
Mina. Blooming Prairie* Ky 389 677 26.3 H. 17 «+1065 38.6 Maria Kording 
2 Morrison Co. 2? 38 719 27,7 G.H. 13 1140 40.6 Swanson Bros. 
ag Howard Lake* bi 417 721 32.9 R. J. 15 851 51.2 W. H. Eddy 
tA Pope Co.* 4d 819 638. 25.3 i. 9 1036 39.0 C. H. Bennett 
ae Watonwan* ae 391 664 27.4 H. 11 879 39.8 A. Sosinski 
ae Becker Co, 1 chy 257 737 29.5 H. 12 1141 37.9 W. L. Hanson 
ie Barnum* 2. 345 629 27.2 G. H. 1075 42.8 A. Ri <] 
Ke Winona Co, 4 at 458 655 24.4 H. 12. #1277 «41.5 H. Brown 
Md. Carrol Co, bac 335 771 29.6 R. H. 8 1345 46.6 L. Devilbiss 
Mich. Barry Co. No, 1* A 264 673 25.8 ik 8 1071 39.0 A. C. Clark 
wy Charlevoix* oe 302 745 28.6 R. H, 20 1251 42.2 Orchard Bay Farm 
ay No. Wexford id 190 578 25.5 M. 6 1041 42.9 H. Dussel 
af No. Wewaygo* af 234 426 23.3 . J.-D. 6 858 43,7 W. Cornett 
”? Ott.-Jamestown* ci 231 803 32.6 J. G. 8 1024 54.2 C. Hollis 
ee Mecosta-Remus o?, 174 757 «35.2 o. 6 856 47.8 H. Wheeler 
Re Hillsdale 2* dd 188 699 31.8 Gini. 9 1240 41.8 EH. Perey 
ee So. Kent* ie 198 632 26.0 J. 9 745 34.7 C. Kenyon 
fd Oscoda Co. * rat 157 +692 31.6 G. G. 14 847 41.7 E. Hendrick 
4 Missaukee 2* ae 262 590 22.4 M. 16 837 35.0 A. L. Davis & Son 
ze Mason-Ingham* oe 295° 872 31.9 G. H. 38 1276 52.2 G. Higdon 
PS No. Berrien* Gh 258 639 26.8 R. H. 6 1183 46.2 Cc. E. Benson 
ry Mason Co.* fae 276 «609 27.0 G. H. 3 1044 40.0 H, Agens 
ia Miss. -Falmouth* ed 205 825 30.9 H. 9 13895 46.9 A. De Reuter 
9 Elsie-Ovid* ae 287 839 29.4 R. H. 10 1184 39.9 J. Coleman 
ud Washtenaw-Saline* ” 247 755 27.4 H. 11. 1135 «42.5 Wilsey & Liptow 
de Lenawee 2* me 280 740 23.8 G. H. 8 843 33.3 I. J. Beach 
*f Freeport-Barry* 5 173. 747 )=—-331.0 G. J. 5 887 41.5 T. Beuhler 
7 Osceola-Eyart* sd 231 693° 27.5 D.-S. 12 993 41.9 H. Thiel 
me Otisville-Genesee od 232 632 26.0 G. 1000 44.0 E. Root 
es Macomb 2* er 268 697 22.1 G. H. 11 1149 40.3 W. Church 
ge? W. Oceana* 2 188 783 36.7 R. J. 5 922 47.4 H. Meyers 
aff Chippewa* bs 299 663 23.6 H. 9 1162 41.1 H. Ploegstra 
2h Tonia-Belding* ee 878 842 31.7 R. H. 56 1446 45.2 Michigan Ref. 
eX Lansing-Ingham* ied 273 8=6754 «30.6 H.-G. 6 1181 48.1 D. J. Becker 
ie Macomb 3* me 199 813 31.5 H. 138 12938 45:6 A. Fistler 
ee Coopersville ae M. 9. 1070' °39.9 J. Kishman 
Utah Wells-Coll.-Ward* Me 549 694 25.9 Gq. H. 7 1099°° 42.6 EB. Bankhead 
Ss. D. Day Co. ba, 877 «529 20.2 H.-G. 9 950 39.0 L, A. Philbrook 
Kans. Harvey “ix 143 ©8211 32.9 HH. 19, OTL 724s 2 L. Vetter & Sons 
a Reno ae 295 725 20.3 R. B.S. 9 995 38.9 J. J. Zimmerman 
Ind. Randolph* ae, 238. 571 28.1 Re Te 798 42.0 O. E. Abel 
a? Spencer-Perry Co.* Ad 279° 695. 29.3 R, H. 11 ©1339 43.9 M. Vogelsang 
ay Elkhart Co. ed 315 624 27.2 A, 8 1052 41.3 I, Eby 
Ohio Licking Co. sti 304 736 30.5 J.-H. 12 982 42.3 Puffer & Swisher 
ue Wayne Co.* Lid 326 743 30.3 R. H. 8 | 1577 59.6 O. L, Thomas 
Nebr. Lancaster ve 493 765 28.8 G. H. 1348 47.1 C. H. Becker & Son 
N. D. Burleigh Co.* oy, 420 792 27.5 R. H. 16 1164 41.9 F. J. Splonskowski 
Towa Sac Co.* 44 347 653 25.9 R. G. 8 895 48.0 W. Bath & Son 
Ill. Henry Co. 391 610 23.5 R. B.S. 11 O15 83:1 C. A. Dunbar & Sons 
Va. Loudoun Valley 2 ve 578 545 24.7 H.-G. 18 842 34.5 C. Ballenger 
a7 Loudoun Valley 3 7 712 610 25.6 G. H. 15 987 39.7 F. T. Anderson 
Penn Allegheny Co. i 388 700 27.8 R. G. 908 42.7 Fairacres Farm 
Mont Lewis-Clark Co. Ms 364 797 31.0 G. H. 21 1001 38.7 J. A. Woods 
ne Casoade Co.* Ke 550 812 28.6 H. 15 1236 41.8 C. G@. MeDermott 
Wis Poynette-Col. Co.* ” 440 853 29.5 TNS & 12 1122 38.2 W. W. Curtis 
42 Cicero-Black Creek * 418 739 28.9 G. 13 895 42.1 A. Grunwaldt 
aN West Bend ae 383 811 30.9 H. 11°. 1189. 45.6 R. Riewesthal 
x Denmark* cs 454 820 28.7 H. 23 1259 43.7 H. H. Hansen 
ay Union-Waupaca.Co.* °** 343 «809 «29.4 H. 10 1226 43.0 L. P. Much 
a Cedarburg-Grafton* ’* 298 920 33.2 Ro 1228 49.1 E. Sporer 
Waumandee* a 478 605 23.0 M. 850 34.4 L. F. Kurth 
Glenwood *P 532 29.9 G. H. 15 1100 42.7 M. Olson 
id Endeavor* i 428 701 25.8 G, H. 7/4130 34.5 A. Parrott 
od Oak. -Tomah-War.* fe 496 691 28.9 H. 1376 45.7 N. S. Wakefield 
Lake-Thiensville Be 413 695 27.0 G. G. 19 801 36.4 E. A. Bartell 
Genesee-Eagle 591 612 28.1 G. G. 15 955 42.6 F, Kipp 
Merton- Lisbon $e 580 779 29.6 H. 16 «1132 39.5 F. Funk & Son 


*Retest rules followed. 


What is a Good Cow 
Worth? 


HoarpD’s DAIRYMAN:—When one 
attends a sale of pure-bred dairy 
cattle you will see many a man shak- 
ing his head and saying, “Too much 
money. They are not worth it.” 
Perhaps the next day the same man 
will be at a scrub sale and buy some 
mongrel of unknown ancestry for 
$50. Perhaps ‘his neighbor bought 
one for $175 at the pure-bred sale. 
Who got the best buy? 


Last fall a member of the Long 
Prairie C. T. A. of Minnesota pur- 
chased a pure-bred Holstein cow, bred 
to a grandson of King Piebe, for 
$175. Was she worth it? C. T. A. 
records say she was. In 192 days 
since freshening .she has produced 
364 Ibs. fat. At the average price of 
58% cents a pound paid by the local 
creamery the product is worth 
$213.17. As she had a bull calf which 
was sold for $100, her total return 
was $318.17. The feed cost was $100, 
leaving a profit of $213.17. In 192 
days this cow not only paid her board 
but paid for herself and gave her 
owner $38.17 besides. She has 1738 
days to go before her year is up, so 
she will show a handsome profit for 
the year. 


Suppose this man had considered 
$175 too much and kad gone to an- 
other herd in our association and 
bought the best cow in the herd for 
$50. The best cow in this herd pro- 
duced 187 pounds fat and showed a 
profit above feed cost of $51.20 for 
the year. She had a calf by an in- 
ferior sire worth, perhaps, $20 and 


making $71.20 return above cost of 
feed. Deduct the $50 paid for the 
cow and we have a profit of $21.20 a 
year on the $50-cow. How does this 
compare with the profit of $38.17 in 
192 days on the $175-cow? Which 
cow is the cheaper? 

It isn’t the price that is paid, but 
the returns we get. Let C. T. A. 
records be the guide, both in buying 
and in selling. 

B. J. ROSENQUIST, tester. 


What We Put In 


Hoarp’s DaAiRYMAN:—The mem- 
bers of the Genesee—Eagle Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin feel that we have 
passed through a long feeding period 
and are looking forward anxiously to 
pasture time. Many of them, owing 
to the early fall and late spring, are 
getting low on both silage and hay. 
I think that in general there is a 
much smaller carry-over of both 
these things than there has been in 
several years. 

It has been a good winter, how- 
ever, for the dairyman who has had 
to buy his grain, as prices have not 
been out of reach and the price of 
milk has remained up fairly well. 

If more farmers could be brought 
to realize, “That we get out of a cow 
only what we put in,” there would be 
a great deal less of the great cry that 
many of them put up, “There is no 
money in dairying.” fee: 

The cow can be compared to a lo- 
comotive standing on a railroad 
track. It may have steam in its boil- 
er; we pull the throttle but the engine 
stands still. Why? Because there is 
only enough steam to maintain heat, 


A safe guide to satisfaction in farm mach 
believing your own eyes and ears. Get t’ 
onthe Ensilage Cutters you’reinterestedi 
pare the specifications, the exclusive f¢ 
the power needed, the capacity secu 
quality of the work done, elevating e 
safety, convenience, etc. Your neares' 
Blizzard dealer will give you the 
names of nearby users, and 
sates dR a 

isnameif you|\e—=> 
don’t know = 

him. Pott 


Free Catalog 


It gives you the facts, 
figures and informa- 
tion that you want 
fora carefulstudy 
of ee oe ji 
thoroug! ng parts 
ompari- safety. Cuts cleanly a 
: The latest Blizzard 
most efficient and 
Bishan 1926 Blizz 
50% ahead of 1925. 


The Jos. Dick I 


Dept.10 


Exterminate Corn Bore 


Made of copper-content Rossmetal galva: 


No shrinkage or swelling. Can be incre 


in height. Movable. Safe against 


wind. No freeze troubles. Send for rem 


able booklet —‘‘What 


{= 


Ea Check items which inter 
Wand write for catalog. 
j~ 


ae 


y struction. Write for prices, 


The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1 30) 


230 Warder St., Springfield, Ohi 
Makers of Brooder Houses—Silos—C 


Bins—Cutters— Mills—Garages — 
Dae, 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 t 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or . 

per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and r 
only 465 R. P. M. — the lowest po 


any cutterin the test. It will do 
on your own farm. | ; 
An all-steel machine, unbreakable si 
wheel, built for years of hard service. Requires 
at feed table. Faster work at lesscost. All 
wheel and cylinder types. Dealers everywh 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


INDIANA Wood and HOOSIER Til 

are the recognized leaders, They save 
cost many times over by providing b 
feed, stronger cattle, greater milk or 


staves 2 inches thick. 
Warm, sanitary. Buy 
now for low price and 
fast delivery. Big op- 
k portunity for agents. 
HOOSIER 
y Bidg. Tile & Silo Co. 


Dept. 
Albany, 


t enough to give the proper 
ee to make the wheels go 
It is just the same with the 
he may get feed enough for her 
‘maintenance, but she must also 
ve enough besides this to make her 
king wheels go round before she is 
to produce to the extent of her 
ty into the milk pail. 
The dairymen must wake up to the 
+ that today things are different 
, in years gone by and that if he 
to make a success of the dairy 
iness he must study each individu- 
“4 s needs and feed her accord- 
ly. 
| good cow, if given the right 
» and treatment with the proper 
fount of feed in the form of a 
‘anced ration, will take care of the 
jk-pail end of it without any worry 
e part of the dairyman. 
ie Grorce Kun, tester. 
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ndiana Winners for 1926 
During the year 1926 approxi- 
tely 8,000 cows in 24 Indiana cow 
bin associations completed a 
is record of 9 months or longer. 
mnouncing the high herds the rec- 
§ are divided into two groups. For 
se herds containing 4 to 9 cows, 
t place goes to Lyman Metzger 
the Fulton Association whose 5 
Istem cows averaged 521.6 lbs. 
, For large herds those with 10 
7s or more, Oscar Erni of the 
rk—Scott Association takes first 
ce with his 14 Jerseys showing an 
x of 451.7 Ibs. fat. Jacob 
licks & Son have the honor of own- 
the high cow, a pure-bred Hol- 
n that produced 728.3 lbs. fat. 


we a 
_ How to Keep Alive 

jordon C. Dana, tester for the Ke. 
ha C. T. A. and president of the 
jconsin Testers’ Association, sug: 
is the following program for test- 


fee 
Take the Guess Work 
: out of Dairying! 


JOIN THE ROCKFIELD COW TESTING ASSOCIATION 


We don’t keep Cows 
: Cows keep us 


ha 


= - 
| ADVERTISING THE C. T. A. 


‘the Rockfield Cow Testing Association 
i; stirred up interest in testing by means 
{an auto windshield sticker as shown 
ve. The printing is in red on the 
med side of a sheet of paper 5” by 9”. 


to use in keeping alive interest in 
association : 

‘Hold regular monthly meetings 
ii all members present. Have the 
Meeting an attractive “pep” 
ting and mixer, combined with an 
testing program. 

| Plana picnic during the summer 
jall members and their families, 
ing friends and_ neighbors. 
ies, amusements, and refresh- 
tts to be furnished—prizes fur- 
d ‘by local merchants for all 
jiers of contests. It creates inter- 


Tester should arrange to hold a 
testing association exhibit at the 
county fairs. Give demonstra- 


HOARD’S 


tions on milk testing to show the va- 
riation in test. Make your own charts 
showing different cows’ records, dif- 
ferent practices, and benefits of 
C. T. A. membership. 


4, The tester may distribute state’ 


bulletins and circulars pertaining to 
dairy farming, ete, also U. S. Dept. 
of Agr. bulletins. Bulletins ‘in stores, 
schoolhouses, and on farms through- 
out the locality give the impression 
that “Those fellows in that C. T. A. 
are doing things.” It keeps this “cow 
testing” before the eyes of the public. 

5. Rubber stamps should be made 
up and each bulletin stamped. Sug. 
gested stamps are as follows, the test- 
ter’s name and address to be added: 


Join A Cow Testing Association 
And Make More Money 
With Less Cows and Less Work 
— Ask Us About It — 

Go ToAY 


Take Guess Work Out of Dairying 
Join A 
Cow Testing Association 
Do It Now 
Feed the Good Cow Better— 
Sell the Boarder 


6. Hold a “Farm Tour Day’ for all 
members and friends in the fall when. 
the heaviest work is over. 

Have notices printed on post cards 
giving full particulars and urging 
everyone to attend, also have notices 
printed in all the local newspapers. 
The cars should all meet at a certain 
place at some definite time and then 
drive in a body to the _ different 
C. T. A. members’ homes. Study the 
other fellow’s way of doing things. 

7. Monthly reports on the follow- 
ing: 

Five high herds. List all cows pro- 
ducing over 40 Ibs. butterfat. 

Give some of the grain rations that 
were fed, etc. 

Write reports on activities for local 
newspapers. 

Give publicity when it is due; but 
do not overdo it. 

8. By all means put out a good 
printed annual report. It will not be 
an expense to you but may prove val- 
uable for your future job. 


Montana Gets Results 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—Does the cow 
testing association get results? This 
is easily answered by noting the- 
marked increased in production of 
the Lewis and Clark Cow Testing 
Association, Montana. This associa- 
tion was organized in February, 1926. 
The association average for that 
month was 604 lbs. milk and 21.8 lbs. 
fat for 330 cows. In December of 
the same year 373 cows were tested 
with an average of 713 Ibs. milk and 
28.3 lbs. fat. In April of this year 
364 cows were tested, with an aver- 
age of 797 lbs. milk and 31.0 fat. 

These figures should prove very 
conclusively that herds are improved 
in a comparatively short time, when 
the farmers find out really what their 
herds are doing and decide that the 
poor cows must go. 

HENRY JACOBSON, tester, 


Tom Tarheel says that his alfalfa 


field is the most popular place on the 
farm with the live stock and chickens. 


Monthly State Summary Table 


& 


des dry cows. t}Retest rules followed. 


No. of 
No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separators 
Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow Test- Over Cows 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .05% culled 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Apr. 6 6 2,708 28.5 81.1 51.2) 116 11 24 
’ 4g 5 5 2,515 27.8 29.9 63.9 115.9 18 
¥ 80 28 8,858 25.2 82.8 548 101.8 65 6 163 
ont Mar. 23 21 9,997 24.2 30.7 48.3 92.7 16 2 
msin Apr. 158 136 57,931 27.3¢ 37.8¢ 57.8 109.97 1230 95 722 
ie £ 83 80 28,627 30.7 49.6 363 
akota ‘i 8 8 2,607 22.5 26.6 46.1 82.3 24 
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Getting the Good out of Grass 


is easy. All you need do is turn your cows on 
it when it gets to the right stage, and feed a good 
grain ration night and morning. 


There’s a lot of good in fresh June pasture. It 
makes cows feel better and stimulates their milk 
flow. It’s a tonic. But it positively will not 
produce a good milk yield alone because it has 
not enough of the necessary proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates. 


This year, feed grain right through the pasture 
season. A simple ration willdo and it is not neces- 
sary to feed heavily. The following inexpensive 
ration will bring your herd through the Summer 
mm good condition and produce enough extra milk 
to more than pay for itself: 


250 Ibs. DIAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 

400 Ibs. Bran Analysis: 

300 Ibs. Ground Oats 20% Protein 4% Fat 
50 Ibs. Hominy 814% Fibre 


Ration Service Dept. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Place NewYork City 
208 E. Illinois St. Chicago, Hl. 


MAKERS OF THE FEEDS THAT ARE 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


410% Protein 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,”” they say, but where success is 
increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
#4 has showntheway. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today is a wonderfully durable and 
J efficient windmill. 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
y solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
: F bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CIFY 


DALLAS 
OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 


u NATCO i 
HOLLOW TILE SILOS] 
” ROT-PROOF, WINDPROOF, PRACTICALY |b 


SAME PRICE AS WOOD ~ LASTS AS 
LONG AS THE FARM 


Send for Free Booklet - 


I] NATIONAL-FIRE-PRGDFING-COMPANY’ 
\ General Offices: Fulton Bldg. Piusburgh, Pa @& 
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FOR MILK 


Your Best Help 
to Reduce the 
BACTERIAL 

Count 


STERLING FILTERING PADS will positively 
remove sediment and bacteria from milk, that 
no other straining medium can reach, 


Sizes To Fit All Standard Strainers 
FREE SAMPLE—If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and we will mail you 
sample of Sterling Filtering Pads free. 
STERLING STRAINERS are made of special 
design to give tke maximum results in con- 
nection with Sterling Filtering Pads. Write 
us for prices. If you have milk problems— 
write us—we can help you. 


SANITARY COTTON CO., 


1415 Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAIRYMEN ! 


Send now for our Free 1927 
catalog showing milk cans, 
pails, strainers, coolers, scales, 
bottles, bottle caps, churns 
and all dairy supplies. Many 
new items. High quality, low 
prices, money-back guarantee. 


Cc. H. DANA CO., 
55 Main St.. West Lebanon, N. H. 


weather risks, etc. 


“Please accept my thanks 
for equipping me with a 
15-30 McCormick-Deer- 
ing. The smaller tractor 
gave me good service, but 
the 15-30 is much more 
economical, working at a 
greater saving in man 
hours as well as fuel. I 
do not see how I could 
handle my farm .on_a 
paying basis without the 
McCormick-Deering.” 


E, A. STAMBAUGH, 
Green Park, Pa. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Drawbar, Belt, and Power Take-Off — 
Ample Power for all Jobs at all Times 
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Fetching the Cows 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—It has come 
—the month of June; the lazy cow- 
bird is hopping about the bluegrass 
pasture looking for fat grubs and 
newly-hatched grasshoppers; the cow- 
path has little pools of water made 
by the afternoon shower and a bare- 
foot boy squirms the soft mud be- 
tween his toes as he journies to the 
far end of the pasture to fetch the 
milk cows home for the evening milk- 
ing. 

A striped gopher scurries along a 
little padded trail through the thick 
green grass and dodges into a hole 
that it has dug beside a cedar fence 
post. In a moment it reappears 
whistling saucily at the intruder. 
The boy produces a neat coil of bin- 
der-twine from his pocket and as 
soon as the gopher disappears again, 


SE liberal three-plow power! Don’t overlook the 
many good, sound, practical reasons why you are 
investing in tractor power. You want to do much 

more work with the same or less labor expense. You 
want to handle each field, each crop, each job faster. 
You want to extend your farming operations in various 
directions, do each job at the right time, cut down 


Be prepared for the many new calls for power—drawbar, belt, 
and power take-off—that may come along during the next few years. 


The man who replaces horses with a small tractor is taking a 
big step forward. The man who goes to the three-plow tractor at 


once is getting himself ready for 
power farming on a broad scale, and 
for profit. He can also add to his 
income by outside field work, thresh- 
ing, silo filling, grinding, shelling, saw- 
ing, baling, and hauling. He can do 
road work for the community. He 
can earn hundreds of dollars a year 
by custom work with the 15-30. 


In the long run the McCormick- 


' Deering 15-30 tractor is cheaper to 


buy than the two-plow tractor. It is 
able to earn extra money so easily. 
On the well-handled farm the extra 
cost is often returned to pocket in 


a single season, and then the liberal power of the 15-30 goes on 
making a profit for its owner in the proportion of three-plow to 
two-plow. When you buy your tractor, 
Look the 15-30 over at the dealer's store. 


go into this thoroughly. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


_ The Three-Plow 15-30 Tractor 
MeCORMICK-DEERING 


Don’t 
Underpower 
Your Farm! 


Invest in 15-30 
Three-Plow Power 


cA LL along the line the McCor- 


sets his snare, then lays flat on his 
stomach in the cowpath and waits. 
His eyes watch intently the dark 
shadow by the cedar post that marks 
the gopher’s burrow. In a few mo- 
ments he sees the grass move and 
then the tawny colored nose and 
head appear. He can see the large, 
beady, black eyes blinking in the sun- 
light. Puckering his lips he blows 
a tremulous, whistled call. The go- 
pher’s head jerks back only to reap- 
pear in a moment, this time well 
above the burrow. Cautiously the 
boy’s fingers tighten on the twine, 
then a quick jerk and the snare 
tightens. The boy springs to his feet 
‘and swings the helpless gopher clear 
of the ground, cutting a wide circle 
through the air and stunning it as it 
strikes with a thud against the hard 
bank of the cowpath. In another 


15-30 Power 
Advantages 


mick-Deering 15-30 adds 50 per 
cent to the day’s work of the smaller 
tractor without adding to labor 
costs! A 3-furrow strip instead of 
2; 12 acres plowed per day instead 
of 8; 30 acres double-disked as 
against 20. Time is saved, labor is 
saved, work is increased, and costs 
are reduced in every season. 

The 15-30 will handle threshers, 
ensilage cutters, etc. with greater 
efficiency and profit. In grain and 
corn harvesting, 15-30 power is 
essential for power take-off 
operation of the harvester-thresher 
and the corn picker. Be ready in 
the future to handle new equipment 
such as these two important modern 
machines. 


The McCormick-Deering Harvester- 

Thresher saves 20 cents per bushelover old 

methods in the harvesting of grain. It 
requires 15-30 power. 


Ye 


+ J WE 
The McCormick-Deering «Corn Picker, 
sensation of the corn belt, goes into the 
standing cornand does the work of six hand 
huskers. The 15-30 tractor does the work. 


1 COWS. 


' an analysis of milk of cow 


minute he crushes the life from j; 
body, pulls a horn-handled jac 
from the depths of this same p 
cuts off the gopher’s tail, retu 
knife and snare and tail to the 
et, glances over his shoulder a 
sun and continues on his 7 
fetch the cows. 

The path leads on down t 
to the edge of the marsh. Here 
coarse grass is knee-deep. Ag 
croaking noise comes to the 
ears. He stops and listens; 
picking up a short stick, ca 
parts the grass and searches u 
finds a snake holding, half sw 
in its jaws, a_ bullfrog. 
quick, carefully aimed stab h 
the snake to the ground with 
of the stick, then taking the fi 
of the bullfrog in his fingers, 
releases it from the jaws tha 
held it in their death grip and 
it in a puddle in the cowpatk 
continues on his journey to 


At the far end of the pasture | 
some of the cows lazily curlin 
long tongues around great mo 
of green, sweet bluegrass. Ot) 
lying contentedly chewing the 
in the shade of the wild ¢ 
trees and a couple are dri 
cool, fresh water that come 
ing from the hillside spring. 

Sweet, succulent, nutritious 
fresh, cool drinking water; we 
shine and cool shade; a sof 
fortable resting place; ideal 
tions for dairy cows and 
sighs aS he looks at the full 
ed udders of these cows as he 
them back along the path to th 
He is thinking that it will h 
job to pail his three again #4 


ning. It has been a job for 
past. But then, he muses, 
last long. The flies will soo 


and the sun will get scorch 
and the bluegrass pasture wi 
brown and the hillside spring 1 
dry. These same cows won’t 
more than half as much milk 
middle of July. 
Ten years later our boy 
ished his course at the agri 
college and is back workin 
home farm. One of his ¢ 
cerns and, in fact, a main fac 
tributing to his success, is f 
June conditions for his dai 
throughout the twelve month 
year. 
Illinois. 


J. S. Na 


Iron in Nutritio 


That the iron content o 
not influenced by feeding 
high or low in iron is shown 
-experimental work by Elvehjem 
rin, and Hart of the Depart 
Agricultural Chemistry, U 
of Wisconsin, reported in th 
Journal of Biological Chemist 

Two experiments were c 
with milk goats. In the fir 
ment the oxide of iron was 
creasing amounts until thei 
was five times as much as- 
ceived by the animals fed a 
tion and used as checks. The 
influence on the iron conte 
milk. a 

In a second experiment 
iron sulphate was used up 
times the iron content of #l 
ration. It did not increase | 
content in the milk. | a 

A third observation was 1 


tions varying in iron content. 
tion for one group of cows 
twice as much iron as anot 
for another group of cows, | 
was no difference in iron 
the milk from each group. 
served, however, that the 
of iron in the milk of cow 
same ration varies greatly. 


YHIS year’s national sale was 
_ held on the beautiful state fair 
ground at Trenton, N. J., May 
Guernseydom packed the ring- 
j2 before the gavel of George Bain 
led the crowd to attention. Sev- 
y-six animals were sold, averaging 
109.86. Competition was keen all 
ough the sale, the first ten to pass 
Jough the ring averaging $591.64 
‘| the last ten $784.50. 

{he ten bulls averaged $1,655. 
ngwater Peter Pan topped the 
‘les with a figure of $8,600. He 
'; consigned by John Ames and 
‘chased by Frank B. Foster of 
; Ralph Flynn of Pitts: 


}nsylvania. 
gh was runner-up. Peter Pan is 


‘dby Langwater Steadfast and out 
iuangwater Blanche who has a two- 
ir-old record of 614 lbs. butterfat. 
Jjorium Ultimas’ Hero brought 
350. He was consigned by F. J. 
sping of Wisconsin and purchased 
)Wm. A. Fisher, Michigan. 
jerar Fanny 2nd, a three-year-old 
Lighter of Cora’s Royal of Shore- 
d and Gerar Fanny having a Class 
record of 610 lbs. fat, was the top 
ved female. She was bred and con- 
ined by Louis Merryman and pur- 
‘ed by Howard Heinz, Pennsylva- 
Emmadine Farm and Ward 
‘es kept the bidding lively on this 
se-year-old until $7,600 was 
ched. 
L five- year-old daughter of Cher- 


1 
: 
I 
é 


2 aa. for $8,600. 


‘4 


GERAR FANNY 2ND, TOP PRICE COW AT THE 
NATIONAL GUERNSEY SALE 
She was consigned by Louis Merryman and bought by Howard Heinz for $7,600. 
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National Guernsey Sale— $84,350 


ub’s Prince, consigned by W. W. 
Marsh, Iowa, went to Harry Bailey, 
New York, for $4,300. Altogether 
29 animals sold for amounts reaching 
four figures. 

The general consensus of opinion 
was that the sale was a mighty good 
one. Buyers and consignors seemed 
very well pleased and many of the 
veterans spoke very highly of the of- 
fering: 

The national sales of each breed 
are an important event in every 
year’s history. The keenness of the 
competition reacts throughout the en- 
tire United States. We believe that 
careful scrutiny in selecting animals 
for future auction sales will help 


both the breed and the consignors 
more than is estimated. 

The following is a list of animals 
bringing $700 and their purchasers: 


Frank B. Foster, Pennsylvania 


Langwater Peter Pan $8,600 
Wm. A. Fisher, Michigan 

Corium Ultimas’ Hero $1,650 

Beacon Hill Laurel $1,125 
E. W. Wadley, New Jersey 

Resolute’s Hazel of Shorewood $900 
W. B. Ward, New York 

Hylan Cottage Lassie $2,000 

Red Cross Nurse of Porters 3,100 

Golden Blossom of the Prairie 875 


Mrs. Chas. N. Welsh, Pennsylvania 
Gretian’s Itehen Bell of Vlaumans 
Kill $800 
Noyes Avery, Michigan 
Little Dorrit of the Ridge $1,000 
Beechford’s Rosemary’s Lass 1,000 
Fisherman’s Flory of Mt. Ararat 1,000 


(Continued on page 630) 


LANGWATER PETER PAN, TOP PRICE BULL AT THE 
NATIONAL GUERNSEY SALE 
i ‘He was consigned by Langwater Farms 


and purchased by Sycamore Farms, 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


THERE ate twenty-five Bell Companies, 
but there is but one Bell System—and but 
one Bell aim and ideal: 


A telephone service for this nation so 
far as humanly possible free from impet- 
fections, errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time to pick up 
a telephone and talk to anyone else any- 
where else in this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost. 


Waxrer S. Gitrrorp 
President 


You Must Have 
Fresh Air 
Jor Health ana 
\, Efficiency 
The Allen gives 

. The Greatest Ai 
Displacement of 


any Type Vertilator. 
Low First Cost, 


Lightning Rods| ¢ 
Or Lightning 
Fires 


Bien Bir-Turbine Ventilator Co. 


Detroit Michigan 


Lightning is responsible for more 
farm fires than all other causes com- 
bined. Lightning becomes powerless 
to damage—buildings are safe when 
equipped with the Shinn-Flat System 
of Lightning Conductors. 

Shinn-Flat Cable is standard and de- 
signed to obtain the greatest possible 
capacity and efficiency. Suitable for 
every type of building. 

AGENTS WANTED 


We desire men capable of handling our agency 
and able to carry merchandise in standard 
amounts necessary to make prompt installa- 
tions. An interesting and satisfactory busi- 
ness. Let us tell you about it. 
W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 
2028 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
(Mfrs. of Lightning Rods for 30 Years) 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS; 


Send 5c ir stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 
and monthly MILK RPECORD SHEETS 


Hoard's Dairyman Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


1034-14% 


ENGINEERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Multi-Vane 
Curbine 


ic 


ALWUZUN rac: 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They are superior to others. Cost 
mo more. Attached in one operation. 
They are guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Uentilator 


we 
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The Center of Attraction at 
». The June Wedding 


So far as being noticed is con- 
concerned, there might as well not be 
anybody but the bride at the wed- 
ding. It is how she looks that counts, 
and whether her clothes and settings 
are right or not that make or mar 
the day. 

Nothing delights me more than to 
be asked to help at a wedding. Even 
if I were told that my work was 
nothing more than peeling potatoes 
or some other back door job I 
wouldn’t mind, just for the joy of 
being where all the happy bustle is 
going on. Yet when the ceremony 
gets along to a certain point, when, I 
see the bride standing there looking 
so happy and trusting and the groom 
looking so reliable and fine, I always 
have to begin saying quickly to my- 
self “Hey diddle diddle, the cat and 
the fiddle: the cow jumped over the 
moon,” and keep it up furiously until 
the final “Amen” has been said. If I 
didn’t say that or something else 
foolish, I would be sure to spoil the 
whole thing by weeping for there is 
something about the solemnity of the 
thing that always makes me have to 
look away—or else take the responsi- 
bility for breaking up the party: 

But back to the bride and her 
clothes. I saw one the other day and 
the instant my eyes fell on her that 
hackneyed. expression loved, of school 
girls flew to my mind—“just too 
darling.” Really, she was the pret- 
tiest thing imaginable, yet she her- 
self was only an ordinarily pretty 
girl but she was fresh complexioned 
and tall and slender and very sweet 
and she had on the dress of all 
dresses for her. She had wanted for 
her wedding dress something that 
she could wear later for parties and 
simple affairs—just a good, practical 
dress. So she had chosen bride’s 
gray taffeta and made it with a per- 
fectly plain, close-fitting bodice, a 
very full skirt gathered on at a low— 
but not too low—waist line, and long, 
close-fitting sleeves. The thing that 
made the dress was what looked like 
a perfectly straight piece of sheer, 
white organdie laid in lengthwise 
folds about three-eighths of an inch 
deep that went around her neck and 
clear down the front of her waist 
line being crossed there and fastened 
with a silver bar pin. Demure, 
quaint—she looked like a modern 
bride for John Alden. Gray kid slip- 
pers with gray stockings and a hat 
of cornflower blue completed this 
lovely effect. 

If you don’t like gray for a wed- 
ding dress, the same idea could be 
carried out in any other color; only 
remember that taffeta is not a ma- 
terial that can be worn by just any- 
one. You must either be tall and 
slender or else short and dainty; 
otherwise taffeta is not for you. 

But satin, that gorgeous fabric, is 
™ for. anyone and if you want a formal 
wedding, creamy white satin with a 
lace veil is the loveliest thing there 
is. White satin is not nearly so use- 
able afterwards as is most any other 
material, so if you want a practical 
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dress it is well to choose something 
else. 

Weddings are becoming more and 
more simple and veils are worn only 
with the conventional wedding 
gowns. Tulle veils are charming and 
inexpensive but very perishable; it is 
only the good lace veil that you can 
keep and hand down from generation 
to generation. 

With practically all except the 
white satin dress, hats are worn and 
surely there never was a time when a 
bride had so good an opportunity to 
find a hat that would make her fove- 
ly to look at. 

The smartest looking brides—ex- 
cept of course the extremely wealthy 
—are those who buy only a few 
dresses and have the correct things 
to go with them. It is much better 
to have two stylish, well-made 
dresses with the proper shoes, stock- 
ings, and accessories than to have 
half a dozen dresses with such ac- 
cessories as take away all the smart- 
ness of the costume, for styles are 
such today that the wrong things, 
even with the right dress, throw the 
whole effect out of joint. 

I would urge every bride to have 
her underwear simple, plain, and 
dainty. Once in Chicago I went into 
a shop where nothing but underwear 
was kept and there I discovered that 
all the much-trimmed, fussy garments 
were the cheap ones while the ones 
whose price fairly took my breath 
were simple almost to the point of 
severity but elegant in the fineness 
of their material and making. The 
same is true of negligees. 

If the bride is so fortunate as to 
be going on a trip, nothing is smarter 
than a two-piece suit with pretty 
blouses. Unless, however, she can 
have all three things, it is better to 
sacrifice the suit and get a pretty 
dress and top coat as these fit into 
many more occasions than does the 
tailored suit. 

The bride who pays attention to 
her color combinations is going to 
look much better dressed than she 
who buys a thing because it, in itself, 
is pretty and becoming. For instance, 
a tan hat, however lovely, does not 
go well with a gray dress and I think 
a good general basis for the selection 
of colors might well be either what 
goes well with tan or else what goes 
well with gray. 

Always, however, there is the con- 
solation that if mistakes have been 
made a happy bride looks pretty to 
everyone and her devoted groom, 
wearing his rose-colored glasses as 
all devoted lovers should, will think 
her pretty in anything she puts on.— 
Lucy THOMPSON. 


When to Put Down Eggs 


No one would just as soon have 
stored eggs as fresh but along about 
Thanksgiving and Christmas when 
fresh eggs bring more than at any 
other time of year, it is a mighty 
handy thing to have some to sell as 
you can if you have stored some 
earlier in the year. Fresh eggs sold 
then will purchase a good many odds 
and ends and you are not really 
cheating your family because there 


are plenty of places where stored 
eggs will answer just as well as fresh 
in cooking. 

Spring and early summer is the 
best time for storing eggs because 
they are then most plentiful and will 
bring least if sold. Unless it is pos- 
sible to watch the nests carefully and 
make sure the eggs are strictly fresh, 
it is best to candle them. The equip- 
ment for this is easy to make and 
costs nothing. Take a shoe box or 
one similar and cut a hole in one side 
about the size of a half dollar. Slip 
the box over a lamp or electric light, 
darken the room, and hold the egg, 
large end up, in front of the opening. 
A lantern is probably safer than a 
lamp and in either case ventilation 
must be provided by cutting holes in 
the top of the box. 

A good egg, held before the open- 
ing, will look clear and firm. The air 
cell, or white spot at the large end 
of the egg, should be small, not larg- 
er than a dime, and the yolk will be 
seen dimly in the center of the egg. 
If the egg appears black or very dark 
it is not fit for use. 

According to the poultry depart- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin 
the two best methods of preserving 
eggs are in lime water and water 
glass, used in earthenware crocks or 
wooden pails. Ten quarts of solution 
in a five-gallon jar will preserve 15 
dozen eggs. 

In using water glass the proper 
proportions are one part liquid water 
glass to nine parts of boiled water 
which has been allowed to cool. Stir 
the mixture thoroughly, pour it into 
the crock or pail and put in the eggs. 
Water glass in powdered form is 
more reliable than the liquid form if 
directions on the package are fol- 
lowed. 

If you use lime take two pounds 
of quick lime and slack it in a small 
amount of hot water; mix this with 
two gallons of water and add a 
pound of salt. Stir thoroughly and 
allow to settle. Pour off and use the 
clear solution. This amount is suf- 
ficient for about 12 dozen eggs. 
Neither the lime nor the water glass 
solution is good for more than one 
year. 

Stored eggs should be kept in a 
cool place, preferably the cellar, and 
the tops of the eggs should be cov- 
ered with several inches of liquid. 
If this evaporates, add water.—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Summer Style Book 
Ready 


It is Later Than Our Spring and 
Summer Book 


Summer 
Style Book. You will find it con- 
tains patterns for summer clothes 
which are fashionable and easy to 
make. Costs only 10c. Fashion 
Dept., Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. At- 
kinson, Wis. 


Send today for our 


Tongue-twisting Chemical 
Protects Silks and 
Woolens 


Paradichlorobenzine! It’s hard on 
spelling contests, but sure death for 
moths. 

Housewives may always win when 
playing hide and seek with moths. 
Grandmother played the game suc- 
cessfully when she wired and brushed 
her stored woolens and silks several 
times during the summer, But the 
modern housewife may store her win- 
ter clothing, bedding, or rugs early in 
the spring and forget them until fall, 
according to C. L. Fluke of the Eco- 
nomic Entomology Department at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. A 


No. o07s_Practioal Dress. 
16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
inches bust measure. Size 36 1 
yards of 40-inch material with ® 
inch contrasting. 

No. 3029—Particularly Wearab e. 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 444 
40-inch material with 14 yard of Bs: 
trasting. ‘ 


measure. Size 36 equines 21, n 
inch material with 1 yard ce oe 
trasting. 

No. 2848—Slender Lines. 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
measure. Size 36 requires 8% y 
inch material. 


No. 2953—Morning Dress. 
18 years, 36, 38, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 8 By 
40 inch material with 44, yard of 
terial for vestee. 


No. 2991—For Playtime. Cuts ia 
6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
40-inch material with 1 yard o: 
trasting. . 

No. 3039—Swagger ‘Sports D 
sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch n 
34 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


How to Order Pa 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins 
earefully) for each pattern ord 
your order to Fashion Dep 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, W: 
tern is seam-allowing and gua 
perfectly. Do not fail to state 

Our patterns are made espec 
the leading fashion designers 
City. No stvek of patterns is 
office and, since all orders are 
the factory, kindly allow a 
for delivery of any pattern you 


Something to think 
fish wouldn’t get caugh 
mouth shut. 


1tD 
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STERILAC is used as a disinfectant to 
destroy the bacteria which make milk and 
various other food products spoil. Even 
disease organisms which are dangerous to 
health are destroyed with STERILAC. 


; » Lhroughtheuse 
Keeps Bac: .STERiLAc 
terial Count all external sour- 
Of Milk Low “olcuie 


tion are control- 
led with the result that milk is produced 
having a minimum bacterial count. 


Sterilac Keeps T° insure 


good keep- 


Milk tr om ing ee milkpre- 
| * pared by the STER- 
Spoiling P: 


C method is im- 


' mediately cooled below 60°F. Such milkis 


safe to use as food for infants and children. 


Good, wholesome 
In Demand milk is alwaysin de- 


_ mand. The STERILAC method of pro- 


ducing milk will help you to secure a good 


market for your product. It will help 


health officers provide citizens whole- 


some milk low in bacterial count. 
| Sterilac is You can depend on 
Reliable 


STERILAC as an 
aid to produce milk 
of the highest quality. STERILAC is 
just as valuable in creameries, cheese fac- 
tories, ice cream factories, restaurants, 
hotels, butcher shops, hospitals and 
homes. It helps to keeptheseplacesscrupu- 
ously clean and provides every require- 
ment of sanitation, 


_ Sterilac Does STERILAC 


isachloramine 
substance 


ot Taint 


| which is an improvement of the Dakin 
_| preparation known to destroy bacteria, 
| yeast and mold. It does not taint milk 


‘Rorimpart an odor. While STERILAC 
is powerful it is safe to use as a disinfec- 
tant. Even if some of the STERILAC 
solution should come in contact with milk or 

other food products it could not spoil them as 
food for humans. That is why STERILAC is 
safe to use and makes milk, etc., safe food. 


| Sterilacis Sold sSTERILACis 


3 1d only in th 
as Powder fem ci's pow: 
der. There is no loss in strength on standing. 
Even ST solution will keep for along 


| time without losing much of its strength. The 
| costof STERILAC is small compared with the 


mced value of the milk and other food 
products that are produced through its use as 
@ Sanitary agent. 


Special Introductory Offer 


| of enough STERILAC to make 60 gallons of 


the strength used for ordinary sanitation $1.00. 
plete directions enclosed. 


Send a dollar bill today. 
A trial will convince you. 


a 
4e Se, 


w/ by 
he Sterilae (omp4 nyt 
+ ee tenes wet 


The Sterilac Company 


North Chicago, Illinois 


estroys Bacteria 


right. 
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tight trunk or box in which to pack 
the garment after it is aired and 
brushed is one good safeguard. A 
cedar chest is good, but it will not 
destroy the eggs that may be on the 
garment. 

Some chemical must be used to de- 
stroy these eggs. Fluke suggests 
paradichlorobenzine which may be 
bought from an insecticide dealer or 
a drug store. This is the same white 
crystalline substance which is used in 
some parts of the country to kill the 
peach borer. It has a strong odor, 
something like moth balls or naphtha 
which will disappear very quickly 
when the article is aired. 

Paradichlorobenzine may also be 
used in a closet in which there are 
moths. If the door is kept closed for 
two or three days, clothes may again 
be hung in it with perfect safety. 

When moths get into the daven- 
port or upholstered furniture, the on- 
ly successful way of getting rid of 
them is to fumigate. However, this 
must be done by someone skilled in 
the use of fumigants, Fluke warns. 
Using a vacuum cleaner regularly will 
help to keep them from doing much 
damage. 


Washing the Family 
Woolens 


I feel sorry for men and for wom- 
en who do not do any house work for 
they will never know the joy the rest 
of us feel when we suddenly decide 
that “this is the very day to wash up 
all the wool things—sweaters, knit 
caps, blankets, and so on—and put 
them away for the summer.” It 
sounds like an awfully commonplace 
way to get a thrill but I never go 
through this process that I don’t get 
a big one. 

Many people who know what they 
are talking about claim that woolens 
should always be washed by hand so 
as to insure gentle handling but life 
is too short for that in this busy 
world and I always do mine in the 
machine and get practically as good 
results. The really important things 
to consider are, I think, the tempera- 
ture of the water and the drying. 

It is best to start with the white 
and light-colored blankets and go 
right down the line of colors. Of 
course if there are any delicate baby 
things they should be done first by 
hand. Take warm, not hot, water 
and make a good suds by adding mild 
soap that has been shaved and melted 
separately in a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter, run the machine just long 
enough to make sure all the dirt is 
out and then rinse in tepid water. 
Changing from the warm wash water 
to a cold rinse makes wool harsh. 

Experts usually call for “‘several’’ 
rinse waters. I find that two rins- 
ings give splendid results and I know 
that no one wants to do any more 
work than is necessary to get things 
Besides, woolens are fluffier if 
not all of the soap is rinsed out and 
the really expert way to do is to 
rinse and rinse until every bit of the 
soap is out and then rinse again, add- 
ing a bit of soap to the final water. 

Wringing is another’ disputed 
point. The very most particular peo- 
ple squeeze the water out of woolens 
but never wring them and that is un- 
doubtedly the way to do with deli- 
cate things, but when it comes to 
blankets and the rough-and-ready 
sweaters I just put them right 
through the wringer and I am sure 
you would never know the difference. 

Drying is something you can’t be 
too careful about and any knitted gar- 
ments like sweaters and play suits 
should be spread out on something 
clean on the floor, stretched to the 
proper size and shape, and left to 
dry that way, turning them once or 
twice a day. Such garments as these 


may be put on hangers to finish 
drying. When it comes to blankets, 
I think the nicest way is to fold them 
with the hems together and pin the 
hems to the line using plenty of 
clothes pins*to avoid a scallopy edge. 
A day of not too hot sun and a gen- 
tle breeze is ideal for drying them. 

When you pack these things away, 
I hope you have a little scent of some 
kind to put in with them—not per- 
fumery, of course, but a bag of bal- 
sam needles, or one of mint—or lav- 
ender—anything that will soak 
through and ‘through them as they 
lay through the summer in their box 
and give them that clean, delicious 
smell of nature that no French per- 
fumer has ever been able to imitate. 
—Lucy THOMPSON. 


A Word for Plenty of 
Tomatoes in the Garden 


If mothers realized the value of to- 
matoes I don’t believe there would be 
a child in the world who would say to 
me as one did yesterday, “I just 
can’t bear the old things.” Early 
training will make any child like to- 
matoes and even grown people can 
learn to relish them if only they 
want to. 

There seems to be almost no end 
to the good things we can say about 
this sturdy old vegetable friend (I 
still continue to think of tomatoes 
as vegetables, though painstaking 
friends have pointed out patiently 
that they are really fruits.) They 
are cheap, easy to grow, they contain 
the vitamins A, B, and C in addition 
to containing the minerals we need 
for keeping in good health—lime, 
iron, potash, sodium, and so on. 

Many persons feel that they must 
avoid tomatoes because they are acid 
but the truth is that these very acids 
are valuable aids in keeping the 
stomach and bowels in good condi- 
tion. Tomato juice is being fed with 
the finest results to small babies and 
many physicians are using tomatoes 
as a food treatment for diabetes. 

Ordinary cooking does not injure 
the vitamins in tomatoes as it does in 
some foods so the housewife who 
looks far enough ahead to plant a 
good crop of them will be able to can 
enough for the family supply until 
the next crop comes. We have al- 
ways raised our own and I have had 
practically no trouble with my 
canned ones spoiling though I put 
them up by the open kettle method. 
The reason for this, I believe, is that 
I always use only the perfect ones 
and can them as soon as they are 
picked.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


To a Sweetheart 


To learn to drive the auto, dear, 

First put the lever into gear, 

Then push your left foot in like this, 

That’s fine. Now teacher gets a kiss. 

Now, step upon the starter, so; 

That makes the engine go. 

Now, let your left foot back, like this, 

Good! Teacher gets another kiss. 

Upon the gas you now must step, 

That fills the engine full of pep. 

That’s great! You are a clever miss, 

Here teacher gets another kiss. 

Now change to second; now to high, 

You do that just as good as I. 

Now stop the car right here and then 

We’ll do that lesson once again. 
—Connecting Rod. 


Toa Wife 


First, see if your car is out of gear, 

How? By this gear shift lever here. 

How can you tell? Why, feel it. See? 

The thing is simple as can be. 

Now step on that to make it start, 

Great Scott! You'll tear it all apart 

If you don’t take your foot off quick 

The second that it gives a kick. 

Now throw the clutch. For goodness sake! 

Your clutch! Your clutch! No, not your 

brakes ! 

Why? Cause I tell you to, that’s why. 

There, now, you needn’t start to cry. 

Now put this lever into low, 

Step on the gas and start off slow. 

Look out! You almost hit the fence! 

Here, let me drive. You’ve got no sense. 
—Connecting Rod. 


— 
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Ron the 
kitchen pump 


OT water for “washing up”! Our new 

method makes it easy. Connect a 
Perfection Kerosene Water Heater with 
your well or cistern. Simply light a burner 
—turn a small handle—and pump hot 
water. (Turn the handle back and you 
pump cold water.) 


Plenty — Quickly 


All the hot water you want, any time. 5 
minutes after you light the heater, there’s 
hot water for washing up or shaving, in 10 
minutes enough for washing the dishes, 
in 30 minutes plenty for a hot bath. 


The heater can be easily connected, toa, 
in homes which have water pressure. 


Not Expensive 


Four models—reasonably priced.Two have 
thermostats which put 
out the flame when the 
tank is hot. One hasa 
30 gallon “Stay hot” 
tank. Keeps water hot 
for 36 hours. They all 
burn kerosene — the 


cheap fuel. 


Free Booklet 


Ask your plumber or 
write for full descrip- 


tion and prices. 


PERFECTION STOVE 
COMPANY 
7609 Platt Avenue 


This 1s the 
model with 


Clevelaxd, Ohio the 30 gallon 
Sold in Canada by the Sheet 
Metal Products Co. of Canada, tank, No.47I 


Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION © 


Kerosene Wat er f 
Heaters 
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This Machine and One Man 
Puts Up The Hay 


Farmers call this Easyway the “One 
Man Hay Loader,” for they tell us one 
man can make a big, full load. In this 
Easyway, inventive genius has made a 
loader that combines the Cylinder 
and Push Bar actions. This is 
one of the many exclusive fea- 
tures found only in the Sand- 

wich Easyway Loader. 


You’veneverseena machine 

like it. The Easyway cuts 
down labor cost and farm 
machinery costs too. 


-—- =" ye 
= - Yee takty 
Sandwich Easyway Loader 


The Cylinder gently lifts the hay from swath or windrow without change or 
adjustment. Steady work—no scattering—no broken clover or alfalfa heads. 
You get all the hay, better hay, and all the feeding value. 


The Push Bars force the hay up and push it far onto the load. Thus less help 
and labor are required where this combined loader—two machines in one—is used. 


Ideal Loader for Alfalfa and Clover. Solid Deck. We fit the Easyway, 
when wanted, ed a solid deck which prevents the alfalfa and clover heads and 
leaves from being wasted by falling down through a slatted deck to the ground. 


These other extra features of the Sandwich Easyway Loader mean much 
to you,—Adjustable Wagon Hitch, Flexible Tongue, Light Draft, works on 
even or rough ground, handles swath or windrow, does not dig up the ground, 
durable and lasting, works fine on alfalfa. There are over seventy years of man- 
ufacturing skill behind it. 


i i i Loaders.” We'll 
Write to us and say, “I want full information on Easyway Hay. 4 
send you our interesting book FREE. Or go to your dealers; see this great machine. 
You’ll never see another like it. 


Stocks carried at Milwaukee, Madison, Eau Claire, Wis., Freeport and 
Tacksonutlte. Ill., Owatonna, Minn., Cedar Rapids and Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Casyway 


ANDWICH| 


Hay Loader 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sandwich, Ill., U.S.A. 


NEW! 


Startling Facts On 
Summer Feeding 
—just off the Press! 


Years ago, summer feeding of dairy 
cows seemed simple as A-B-C. Plenty 
of pasture—why spend money for other 
feeds? But today there’s a big change. 
Practical, prosperous dairymen now 
feed concentrates to stock on ‘pasture. 


How? This booklet tells you. Why? 
This booklet gives you the scientific 
reasons. It’s packed with readable, 
usable information — tells you how to 


make more money this year by feeding 
Linseed Meal with a summer grain 
ration — to your milking herd, also to 
other stock. A proved success — yet | 
a brand new story to 99 farmers out of 
100. Mail the coupon for your copy. 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send your booklet T-5 on Summer Feeding. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


Seasonable Live Stock Note 


N May 12 we took a trip into the 
country to encourage the reor- 
ganization and continuance ofa 

cow testing association. A few herds of 
cows were already on pasture; many 
more were casting eager eyes from 
muddy barnyards towards the oncom- 
ing green of fields waking up from a 
long winter’s sleep. ’Tis now a 
month later; anticipation has been 
realized; green grass and bright sun- 
shine have dissipated the memory of 
dry feed, hard floors, and the monoto- 
ny of being tied in one place continu- 
ously. Pastures are in their prime 
over a large portion of the land 
where dairy cows contribute a sub- 
stantial part of the farm income. A 
prime pasture in June does not 
necessarily mean one as good in July 
or August. How to properly sup- 
plement the deficiencies of pastures 
during the next two months is an 
important problem that should be 
considered carefully by many dairy- 
men. 
How Much Grain 


We have numerous inquiries on the 
amount of grain and the kind of a 
mixture to feed cows on pasture. C. 
H. Eckles of the University of Min- 
nesota makes the following recom- 
mendations as to the amount of grain 
to feed when pastures are good: 

Guernsey or Jersey producing: 20 
Ibs. daily, 3 lbs. grain; 25 lbs. daily, 
4 lbs. grain; 30 lbs. daily, 5% Ibs. 
grain; 40 lbs. daily, 8 lbs. grain. 

Holstein, Ayrshire, or Brown 
Swiss: 25 lbs. daily, 3 lbs. grain; 30 
lbs. daily, 4 lbs. grain; 35 lbs. daily, 
5% Ibs. grain; 40 lbs. daily, 7 Ibs. 
grain; 50 lbs. daily, 9 lbs. grain. 

As pastures become more mature, 
less abundant, and less palatable the 
several amounts should be increased. 

The mixture used may be very 
simple. One composed of 200 Ibs. 
each of ground corn, oats, and barley 
or 300 lbs. each of any two of these 
plus 100 lbs. of bran and 100 lbs. of 
either linseed meal, cottonseed meal, 


gluten feed, or soy bean meal is very — 


satisfactory. 


How Do You Exercise Your Dairy 
Bull? 


There is an increasing indication 
that some of the difficulty in getting 
heifers and cows to conceive may be 
charged against impotent bulls. Of 
necessity these animals are given less 
freedom than almost any others on 
the farm. That this close confine- 
ment and lack of exercise contribute 
to the delinquency of such animals 
has been fairly well demonstrated. 
How to give the bull plenty of exer- 
cise and at the same time safeguard 


JERSEY COW, JOVIAL’S PRINCESS 

In 865 days she yielded 10,759 lbs. milk, 700.83 lbs. fat in Class AA, thus winning a 
medal and the championship of Florida. She is owned and was bred and’ tested by th : 
Southern States Lumber Company at Magnolia Farm, Florida. ; 


June 10, 19 


members of the family and live 
sometimes attacked is a problem t 
has not been entirely and satisfac! 
ily solved. We solicit the experien 
of those who have solved this pr 
lem. How are you exercising y. 
bull this summer? 


Cull the Poor Sows Now 


No herd of hogs ean be mainta’ 
on a high plane of breeding perf 
ance unless the owner consta: 
culls the inferior animals. The 
time to require an accounting of 
individual sows in the herd is 4 
now after the pigs are weaned. Q 
those sows which have produ 
good-sized, even litters of pigs 
suckled them well should be ret 
for another breeding season. §S 
with defective teats, cross sows 
mean disposition, pig killers, and 
milkers should go to the fatt 
pen. The “best looking” sow 
likely be numbered among thos 
should be culled out for the very 
ple reason that the really good 
has just finished suckling a large 
ter of pigs. She is a good mi 
and does not spare her body to 
her owner proud of her pigs. 
the kind of a sow to keep. | 


Treating Chicks for Worm 


The early hatched chicks are - 
feathered out enough to be folloy 
their inherited instinct of going 
er and higher on the roosts. 17 
are trying their wings. On 
farms as are heavily infested 
worm eggs, and if nothing has 
done to prevent them, chicks are | 
ly to show symptoms of being b 
affected with worms. Light wei 
unthriftiness, drooping of the w 
leg weakness are symptoms of s ch 
cause. The tobacco treatment - 
recommended for growing ¢ 
Mix 49 lbs. of the dry, growing 
used with 1 lb. of tobacco dust. 
the mixture for 2 weeks and th 
omit it for 2 weeks and repeat 
tobacco feeding for another 2 we 
This may be continued througho 
the summer. Do not mix more of th 
mash and tobacco than will b 
sumed in a week. In other 
keep the mixture fresh. 


Grain for Dairy Calves i 

A recent inquiry propounded tt 
question of grain mixtures for 
calves on pasture. Since this is t 
beginning of the pasture season 
answer to the question is timely. 
us limit “calves” to those over 
and under 12 months of age. 
under three months. should n 
made to depend on pasture gra 
roughage; feed hay. As long as} 


sonable amount of skimmilk is 
j, 12 to 15 Ibs. per head daily, on 
ure the grain may consist of any 
'. of a combination of ground corn, 
.s, barley, or kafir grain. There is 
need for protein supplements from 
The skimmilk and 


tein as also mineral substance. 
ime experimental evidence indicates 
t after calves are 5 or 6 months 
_they~prefer whole grain. A calf 
months old getting skimmilk and 
iss needs about 2 lbs. of grain 
ily. This should be gradually in- 
}ased to 4 lbs. at 6 months of age. 
jere skimmilk is not available it is 
visable to increase the protein con- 
it of the grain mixture by increas- 
; the proportion of high protein 
-acentrates. A good mixture may 
made from 200 lbs. each of ground 
m and oats, 100 Ibs. of bran, and 
) lbs. of linseed meal. 


He Keeps Books 


‘Hoarp’s DaiRYMAN:—lIn response 
_ your request for farm records I 
a submitting mine, as follows: 

Inventory 


| 
| 


Jan..1 Jan. 1 


| 1926 1927 
‘nd (50 acres) $5000 $5000 
‘ildings and improvements 5840 5890 
jops and feed 1963 2565 
| ichinery and equipment 1153 1222 
| pplies 32 13 
lye stock 3394 2866 
{ — 
‘Total $17382 $17556 
| Gross Income 
eam $1433 
ttle 713 
vgs ‘1802 
fed and crops 203 
bultry and eggs 442 
indry 19 
Total cash $4612 
lyentory gain 174 
use, meat, milk, ete. 486 
\Total income $5272 
Farm Expenses 
‘va stock $623 
eds, supplies, etc. 197 
»pairs and improvements 
|| Real estate 167 
| Machinery 272 
‘uxes and insurance 125 
telephone expense 15 
| auto expense 45 
ved 182 
‘ay labor 121 
achine hire 196 
ent (45 acres) 275 
andry 70 
Total cash $2288 
7 on inventory 891 
‘Total expense $3179 
‘abor income 2093 
| 
$5272 


The above indicates that I had 
abor income of $2,093. My cash 
ving expenses were $1,105 and to 
his must be added the $486 listed as 
arm credits toward the family living, 
‘ra total of $1,591. This shows that 
, got ahead $502 in 1926. I believe 
ay labor income should be at least 
4,000 per year to compare with like 
ffort in the city. 

SOUTHERN WISCONSIN. 


| 
_Echoland Herd Averages 
$283 


| The Echoland Holstein herd, 
owned by Dr. Egil Boeckmann, 
ree Bear, Minn., was dispersed at 
wetion May 5th. The average, $283, 
vas considered very satisfactory un- 
ler the circumstances. No testing 
tad been done in the herd for years 
ind only two of the cows had records 
ind these were old. 
. Top price was $1,400, which was 
yaid by Carnation Farms for the 
Seholand herd sire, Echoland Sir 
omeo. This bull is a yearling show 
yull by Sir Romeo Mildred Colantha 
ammd from Lizzie Pietertje Ormsby, 
1 36-lb., 1,017-lb. 38-year-old daughter 
of Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes. 
The runner-up on this bull was L. C. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Lenth of Iowa. Another yearling 
bull, a son of the show heifer, Bess 
Fayne Maid, sold for $600 to the 
Iowa State Institutions, represented 
by Senator A. M. McColl. 

The top female was Lizzie Pie- 
tertje Ormsby that sold for $500 to 
Senator McColl. She was handi- 
capped in that she was ten years old 
and off in the udder. She is still a 
wonderful individual and safe in calf. 

The sale was under the manage- 
ment of the Melin—Petersen Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, and the selling 
was done by Mack, Hanson, and Tell- 
ier. 

Top animals and buyers were as 
follows: 

Carnation Milk Farms, Wisconsin 


Echoland Sir Romeo $1,400 
Iowa State Board of Control 

Echoland Sir Ormsby Tidy $600 

Lizzie Pietertje Ormsby 500 

Echoland Ormsby Lily 290 

Echoland Daisy De Kol 2d 275 

Echoland Piebe Ormsby 2d 255 

Echoland Piebe Ormsby 235 
Onal Holstein Farm, Minnesota 

Echoland Bess Fayne Maid $470 | 

Echoland Netherland Ormsby 380 
L. C. Lenth, Iowa | 

Johan Lad of Echoland $360 | 

Echoland Lizzie Tidy Ormsby 300 
Dr. F. J. Plondke, Minnesota 

Echoland Clover Blossom $335 

Echoland Kearsarge 835 
Horace Thompson, Minnesota 

Echoland Tidy Ormsby 3d $310 | 
Henry D. Cords, Iowa 

Echoland Patricia ‘Ormsby $300 

Miss Lizzie Pietertje Ormsby 275 

Echoland Netherland Inka 260 
Dr. Gustay Schwyzer, Minnesota 

Echoland Daisy De Kol 3d $240 
O. M. White, Wisconsin 2 

Echoland Lizzie P. Ormsby $235 

The Standard Milk 
Ordinance 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In your issue 
of April 25, 1927, I notice an article 
written by C. H. Staples, Louisiana 
State University, opposing the 
Standard Milk Ordinance. It is not 
my intention to enter into the dis- 
cussions that have existed between 
Mr. Johnson of West Virginia and 
Mr. Staples of Louisiana but I do se- 
riously object to Mr. Staples’ state- 
ments regarding the merits of the 
Standard Ordinance. He makes the 
statement that certain organizations 
and state departments in Louisiana 
have gone on record as being opposed 
to the standard ordinance because it 
is “entirely too stringent, theoreti- 
cal, experimental, and non-enforce- 
able.” 

The Arizona State Board of 
Health, the State Dairy Commission, 
the Dairy Department of the Uni- 


versity, and almost the entire dairy 


industry of the state have gone on 
record as favoring the standard ordi- 
nance because it is NOT what Mr. 
Staples says it is. W. S. Cunning- 
ham, head of the dairy department of 
the University of Arizona, made the 
statement a few days ago before the 
Arizona State Dairy Inspectors’ As- 
sociation that the Standard Ordi- 
nance is the biggest thing that has 
ever come into Arizona in the way of 
a milk control program. From one 
end of the state to the other the 
dairy industry has either signed pe- 
titions or gone in person before the 
city councils and asked them to pass 
the ordinance. In only about three 
instances has it met opposition by a 
few dairymen. 

As for it being “highly technical” 
it is simplicity personified. It is a 
merit system that gives a dairyman 
credit for what he does to safeguard 
his milk supply. There is nothing in 
it that a dairyman can not do if he 
wants to. The dairymen here like it 
because it is fair, practical, and just 
to them—something they have not 
found in other milk ordinances. And 
the public likes it because it gives 
it protection in a way that other 
ordinances do not. 

I feel justified in making the state- 


ne, 


A scene sketched from a photograph taken on 
the farm of George Cusick, Parish, N, Y, 


&% Skims the Milk. 


For many years, the wonderful 
Link Blades of the Burrell- 
Simplex Cream Separator 
have made it famous as the 
closest skimmer. It hasa greater 
capacity for the size of its bowl, 
for the speed at which it is 
operated, and for the power 
required to run it than any 
other separator. It is simple, 
light and easy-running. But, 
above all, it skims the milk 
clean —and that’s what you 
want in a cream _ separator. 
Four sizes — 350, 500, 750, 1000 
lbs.— hand or power driven. 


TRADE MARK REG LS 


This Feature 
Is Essential 
For Low Bacteria Counts 


“It is easy to make clean milk with the Burrell Milker. 1 consider the 

Burrell Moisture Trap absolutely essential for the production of clean 
| milk and low bacteria counts. I supply the village of Parish and have 
to have milk of low bacteria count.”— George Cusick, Parish, N. Y. 


TI: all milkers, the space in the pail above the milk is filled 


Sanitary Moisture Trap 


(Fill out coupon below, clip here and mail today) —----------------- 


D. H. BURRELL & CO.INC., 10 Albany St., Little Falls, New York. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me the two free books described above. 
My dealer’s mame is ...........---.-sseseeeeeeeeenseeeceneeseenneeenennnne 


His post Off Ce i8.............see0-seeceecesnentenneenneenecensenensnannenees 
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Cross-Section View 


Burrell 


with vapor during milking. Some of this vapor is drawn 
into the tube leading to the vacuum pipe line. There it con- 
denses and becomes contaminated, and, if allowed to flow back 
into the pail, it contaminates the milk. No ordinary check valve 
or trap will prevent this— but the Burrell Moisture Trap does. 


It Prevents Contamination 


The Burrell Sanitary Moisture Trap catches any 
condensed vapor which flows back from the pipe 
line. The check valve, being located above the 
liquid in the trap, prevents an inrush of air from 
carrying this contaminated liquid into the pail. 
The Burrell Sanitary Moisture Trap is a neces- 
sary safeguard against high bacteria counts. 


4 Exclusive Features 


Ct There are four exclusive features which make 
the Burrell the perfect milking machine. The 
first three are interdependent —each increases 
the efficiency of the others. (1) The Auto- 
matic Controller, which regulates the suction 
to suit exactly each individual cow; (2) the Air- 
Cushion Teat Cup, which supports and com- 
presses the teats by air alone; (3) the Positive 
Relief Pulsator, which gives complete rest be- 
tween pulsations and assures natural circulation; 
(4) the Sanitary Moisture Trap, which entirely 
prevents contamination from the pipe line. 


The Burrell Milker is noted for its simplicity. It 
is a single tube system, with only half as many 
rubber parts as the ordinary type of milker. 


Send For Valuable Free Books 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairy- 
men. One pictures and describes the Burrell 
explains how “It Milks the Cows Clean’. The other tells 
about the Burrell-Simplex Cream Separator—all about its 
simple, sanitary, rugged construction, and how “‘It Skims the 
Milk Clean”. Every dairyman should have both of these 
interesting, practical, helpful books for handy reference. 


Milker and 


cream 


I sell whole milk 


BURRELL 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 


ment that anyone who opposes the 
U. S. Public Health Service Standard 
Milk Ordinance is either badly mis- 
informed or knows nothing about 


milk control work. I feel further | 


that any municipality in America 
that has an opportunity to operate 


under this ordinance and does not, is | 


doing a great injustice to both its 
dairymen and consuming public. 
F. R. JENNINGS, 

Arizona State Dairy Commissioner. 


Say, pop, what do you call a man 
who drives an automobile?” 

Father: “It all depends on how 
close he comes to me.” 


Pat. 7-2-07 & 9-10-18 + 
ANTI-COW KICKER 


fy) Saves your temper, your cows, 


your milk. Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. Indispensable for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore 
teats, or vicious kick. 
ers. Cannot wear out. 
Put on or off in 15 sec- 
onds. Guaranteed to 
be an absolutely per- 
fect anti-kicker, or put 
on loosely as hobble 
for cow, horse or mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
Ibs. Send for/it today, when you 
need it you won’t have time. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. H Topeka, Kansas 


{Eprror’s Note: This is the second and 
concluding article by O. H. Benson on the 
early history of 4-H club work. In the 
first article, featured in the Junior Depart- 
ment of the preceding issue, he told the 
origin of the 4-H idea, why and how he 
introduced 4-H club work into the rural 
schools of Wright County, Iowa, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and where the 
4-leaf clover emblem came from.] 


URING the 5 years of leader- 
ship in the Wright County 
schools we had a number of 

distinguished visitors who not only 
gave us inspiration and re-enforce- 
. ment, but also 
gave us many val- 
uable ideas for 
which we have ever 
been grateful. 
Some of these men 
were Dr. A. E. 
Winship, America’s 
bishop of modern 
education and edi- 
tor of the Journal 
of Education; Un- 
cle Henry Wallace, 
editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer; Prof. Per- 
ry G. Holden, and 
his fine corps of 
workers from the State College of 
Agriculture. Among this number was 
Professor R. K. Bliss, the 
present Director of Exe 
tension—without the 
help of the Extension 
Department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture we 
never could have carried 
the work forward—Mr. 
Herbert Quick, editor of 
“Farm and Fireside” and 
member of Roosevelt’s 
Country Life Commis- 
sion; Senator Jonathan 
P. Doliver, who not only 
visited the county but 
helped secure bulletins 
for instruction in the 
work; Otis E. Hall, In- 
diana’s Consolidation 
School Expert and Coun- 
ty Superintendent of 
schools in Indiana; Mr. Hall later be- 
came one of our state club leaders in 
charge of 4-H club work in Kansas 
and is now one of the ablest leaders 
in4-H club work in the United States, 
and, by the way, the highest salaried 
county club leader in the world. Many 
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other men came to see our work and 
brought inspiration and ideas. 


4-H Emblem Becomes National 


In February, 1910, the writer moved 
to Washington, D. C., and became a 
leader of boys’ and girls’ club work 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and assisted the famous 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp in initiating 
club work in the southern states. 

The agricultural extension work had 
already been under way in the South 
as a boll weevil control program un- 
der the Bureau of Plant Industry 
with Dr. B. T. Galloway as its chief. 

The boys’ and girls’ club and coun- 
ty agent work was under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, assisted 
by his son, Dr. Bradford Knapp, now 
president of the Oklahoma College of 
Agriculture and a number of other 
men including myself, O. B. Martin, 
former State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of South Carolina, to- 
gether with a number of able field 
agents. These men, backed by the 
enthusiasm and vision of our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, affectionately 
known as “Tama Jim Wilson,” and 
Dr. B. T. Galloway, were able to 
launch what, in my judgment, is the 
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greatest piece of constructive educa- 
tion and field service work ever given 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
namely, 4-H club work, with boys and 
girls as the hope of rural America. 

While the extension work was still 
confined to the southern states and 
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A 4-H CORN CLUB EXHIBIT TENT ON COUNTY FAIR GROUNDS AT 
CLARION, IA., SEPTEMBER, 1908. ARROW POINTS TO MR. BENSON 
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most of the funds provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, a few state 
and county club leaders were em- 
ployed to assist the department staff 
in developing the work. These lead- 
ers composed of both men and women 
were brought to Washington for a 
conference with the department offi- 
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cials. It was at this conference that 
a committee was appointed to design 
and recommend a suitable emblem 
or insignia and medal for boys’ and 
girls’ club work. The Wright County 

4-H club emblem and its explana- 
tion was submitted to the committee 
for its consideration with the result 
that this first group of government, 
state, and county leaders adopted the 
4-H emblem as the insignia for this 
remarkable piece of work known as 
the 4-H club work. It is possible 
that few, if any, in that first confer- 
ence really knew the origin and previ- 
ous use of this emblem in the Wright 
County, Iowa, schools and I am sure 
that no one in that historic assem- 
blage had ever been told anything 
about the birth of the idea and that it 
had really come out of the: heart and 
hands of rural childhood while stand- 
ing in the sunlit clover field of an 
Iowa countryside. 

It is interesting to note that nearly 
every great movement has a small 
beginning and that most of our great 
ideas of education have their source 
and birthplace in the life and needs 
of childhood. 


The Boy Scout Movement 


Seventeen years ago, an American 
journalist, W. D. Boyce, of Chicago, 


RURAL TEACHERS AND LEADERS IN 4-H CLUB WORK, OF WRIGHT 
COUNTY, 1907, IN A NAIL DRIVING CONTEST 


in his tour around the world 
barked from the boat in the early 
morning to the streets of London and 
was immediately enveloped in Ke | 
those low-hung Lendon fogs. He ™ 
lost. 
Out of the fog stepped a dapper 
uniformed English boy scout. He 
luted the American 
said, “Sir, is there 
thing I can do for you?” 
To this the American re 
plied, “Yes, show a 
way to the hotel.” ‘The 
scout stooped, picked uy) 
the bags from the ha ‘| 
of the traveler, and Tet 
the way to the hotel an 
to the room clerk’s desk 
Stepping aside, the 
scout stood in salut 
while Mr. Boyce signet 
the register, then — hk 
turned to the scout ant 
said, “I thank you, young 
man, for your help ant 
courtesy” and reache( 
in his pocket for a coil 
and offered the boy { 
liberal tip. The boy stepped back, a 
luted the American and said, “I thani| 
you, sir. J am a Scout. This is m) 
daily good turn and @ scout accept: 
no pay fon daily good turns a 
courtesies.” 
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merican traveler in Europe and 
y led Mr. Boyce to an investi- 
on of Scouting. He asked the 
to tell him all about Scouting. To 
the boy replied “‘Come and see 
- Chief, Sir Robert Baden Powell. 
will tell you all about it.” Mr. 
yee did go to see “Sir Robert’’ and 
a result, Mr. Boyce brought back 
our shores the Boy Scout move- 
mt. . 

Not only in its service to city boys 
; by the creation of a Rural Scout 
partment, the 4-H club work with 
lessons of thrift, ownership, and 
ter practices in agriculture, the 
m boy, like the city, may have the 
ining of this greatest of boy or- 
lizations of the world and through 
oath, laws, preparedness training, 
ly good turn, and scout craft, may 
a truth develop the 4-H training 
head, heart, hand, and health. 
Today on a public square in the 
y of London stands a bronze statue 
a buffalo awarded by the Boy 
suts of America to the Unknown 
glish Scout, who through his daily 
yd turn sent out of a London fog 
: message of scouting to the boys 
America. 

Dver 3 million boys have been 
ined in scouting since 1910. To- 
y we have 800,000 boy scouts, 
),000 men friends representing ev- 
7+ walk of life who are the scout- 
isters, council members and other 
unteer leaders of boys in scouting 
is quite possible that this service 
d training for boys might have 
an denied to American youth had 
t the English scout demonstrated 
4 daily good tuin. 

‘Thousands have helped develop 4- 
|elub work as it is today, including 
in and women of national affairs, 
jicials of state and county, preach- 
3, teachers, and business men, but 
ir the inspiration” for the idea as 
vapped up in the 4-H emblem we 
"e our thanks to the group of eleven 
1m boys and girls who through 
eir bouquet of good luck clovers 
‘ot the 4-H message to the rest of 
e boys and girls of rural America. 


dlecting the Dairy Calf for 
Club Work 


‘Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS:—Dur- 
my five years of calf club 
he I have found that the selection 
e dairy calf is a very important 
ee ‘of the work. In most cases this 
If is to be the foundation cow of a 
Ww ‘herd. The success or failure of a 
rd depends greatly upon the selec- 
m of the foundation stock. 
| Usually we find when a new breed- 
‘g establishment springs up, the best 
it the breed in the female line is se- 
red. The wonderful cows are then 
paded by one of the breed’s best 
res. In making your choice of a 
cifer calf, you want to think that 
ome day you will have such a breed- 
establishment as the one just 
tioned. It should be your desire 
} produce some of the very best cat- 
je the breed possesses in type and 
| oduction. 
You will ask what qualifications 
such a calf have in order to be 
oundation of such a herd? First, 
calf must have breed type and be 
ng to the eye. 
‘Second, the dam should have good 
; she should have a good yearly 
rd in her class; and she should be 
reat reproducer of type and 


ird, the sire must have type true 
breed, and must be able to sire 
pete that have correct breed 


e calf you -select should have 
y of style, a straight top line, a 

it Geer body with plenty of spring 
rib; a deep heart girth that has a 
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and well forward with teats evenly 
placed; the rump straight, pin bones 
well apart and about level with the 
hip bones; a head that is characteris- 
tic of the breed. 


Her dam should be true to breed 
type. Don’t buy the “eat in the sack” 
as we say, when the dam has no rec- 
ord of production. You know that the 
selection of this calf means a great 
deal to you, so before you go any 
farther find out from the owner the 
records of the full sisters to the cow 
now in question. In this manner you 
can avoid the “pop” record. By a 
“pop” record we mean that one cow 


.out of a group of closely related ani- 


mals has made a large record, and 
the rest all run on a good deal lower 
level. 

Always beware of the “pop” record 
for they are very misleading. The 
dam must be able to transmit her 
type and production to her offspring. 
A cow having a “pop” record usually 
has no more ability to transmit pro- 
duction to her offspring than her full 
sisters which produce a good deal 
less. 

If the dam in question is old 
enough to have some daughters in 
the Advanced Register, see if they 
are doing well in their classes. This 
is a good indication that your calf can 
do the same when she freshens. The 
type of the full brothers or sisters of 
your calf should be kept by them un- 
til they are well up in years; for 
many calves have very nice type 
when they are young, but may change 
as they grow older. 


The sire of your calf should be even 
more true to breed type than the dam. 
A show ring winner is desirable. We 
again must look for his ability to 
transmit type and production to his 
daughters and sons. It is best to buy 
a daughter of a proven bull. Look and 
see how many of his daughters are 
in the Advanced Register. If only a 
few have been tested find out the rea- 
son why the rest were not. Are the 
records of the daughters well above 
the average of the breed? Do his 
daughters’ records show quite a uni- 
formity in production? How are his 
daughters doing in the show ring; are 
they successful? 

In closing this article I will warn 
you to beware of the “pop” records; 
watch out for the cow that does not 
transmit production and type to her 
offspring; and beware of the sire that 
fails to transmit production to his 
daughters. In this article I have 
brought out the necessity of beauty 
plus function in the foundation cow 
of your herd. When going out to buy 
always remember that little phrase, 
“beauty plus function,” and when you 
have a calf that possesses “beauty 
plus function” you are on the right 
trail to success. 


Minnesota. ELMER HAASE. 


Our Review Column 

[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 

You will find more about farm 
buildings—the silo, hog house, poul- 
try house, corn crib and granary— 
in our May 25th issue. 

Does the silo pay? Practically 
every successful and prosperous 
dairyman has one or more silos. 
There were over a half million silos 
that proved their worth this winter in 
reducing feed bills and increasing 
milk yields. (See page 552.) 

Why should silo walls be air and 
water tight? Because if they are 
not, spoiled silage will result. 

Why should a silo be cylindrical 
in shape? To prevent excessive spoil- 
age. 

Is feeding silage during the sum- 
mer months a good practice? Yes, 


it is one of the best methods of pre- 
venting the abnormal decline in the 
yield of milk. It is usually cheaper 
feed than soiling crops and has been 
found to be of equal feeding value. 

What are some of the common 
types of silos? The solid concrete 
wall, concrete stave, concrete block, 
vitrified tile, wooden stave, wooden 
hoop, brick, stone, and sheet steel. 
Pit silos are commonly used in the 
semi-arid regions. 

What determines the size of the 
corn crib and granary? The capaci- 
ty wanted. This may be determined 
by the rule that a bushel of ear corn 
occupies 2% cubic feet and a bushel 


of grain, 144 cubic feet. (See page 
553.) 
What are the weights of some 


common grains? The weight per cu- 
bie foot of grain is as follows: Bar- 
ley, 39 Ibs.; corn and cob, 28 Ibs.; 
shelled corn, 45 Ibs.; flax, 45 Ibs.; 
oats, 26 lbs.; rye, 45 lbs.; wheat, 48 
Tbs. 

What are the essential features of 
a hog house? Warmth, dryness, 
abundance of direct sunlight, venti- 
lation, sanitation, convenience, serv- 
iceability, durability, minimum cost 
of maintenance, and reasonably low 
first cost. (See page 554.) 

Why are good ventilation and dry- 
ness important in the poultry house? 
Because they are essential to the good 
health of the poultry and health is 
a prime factor in egg production. 
(See page 555.) 


Self-help has 
all the great things of the world. 


accomplished about 
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“PELOUZE” 
New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 tbs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
q-inch Dial, with dis- 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify “Pe- 
louze.”” If they haven’t 

No,D.120 it order direct. 
PELOUZE MANUFACTURING C0. 
Prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 


Cow Blankets 


Cover your stock with 

*Burch’s Best,’’ the blan- 
ket endorsed by leading 
herd owners everywhere. 
Combine beauty, practi- 
cability and low price, 
Special woe design—fit perfectly. 


*¢Rurch’s Best®? ARE Best 
Finest material—best made. Fully guaranteed 
not to rip or tear fortwo years. Write today for 
samples, prices and FREE descriptive booklet. 
F. S. Burch Co.,152 A W. Huron St., Chicago 
RSG IT TI PI OE: OES 


Kill All Flies! i: DISEASE 


Road any where, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, TN svecbane eal 
cheap. peste aoe, 


fA \s8s SENG son. Madeof 
SBT RESET i Zins can’t spill or tipe overt 


will not eal orinjure 
enything, Guaranteed. 
Insist eon 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer. 
Brooklyn N. Y¥- 


Mails, SS 
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HAROLD SOMERS 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
vertisers and tell them you saw 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


friends. 
years to come. 


show development. 


bors. 


FORT ATKINSON 


With this fine little camera you can 
easily make good pictures of all your 
good times, your family and your 
Youll have fun making 
them—and they will be priceless in 
Club members will 
want pictures of their livestock to 
There’s no end 
of chances for interesting snapshots. 
And Kodakery, with its stories, arti- 
cles, picture-making hints and profuse illustrations, will help 
you enjoy your camera to the fullest extent. 


Just get three 3-year subscriptions to Hoard’s Dairyman at $1 
each. You can get them easily from your friends and neigh- 
Begin now—send them to us—and the camera and 
Kodakery for a year are yours. 
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Attention, 
of uniors ! 


You can get 
this 


genuine 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


and twelve issues of the magazine 


“KODAKERY” 


Free of charge, postpaid 


WISCONSIN 
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current prices! 


and in cash! 


YOUR MILK 


10 Write today for descriptive litera- 


ture and particulars of how Dr. 
ay Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainers 
help you get Grade “‘A’”’ test and 


Te Sst more money for your milk. 


Itis the only Cuan made that’s guare 
anteed to strain 100% clean. Our 10 Day Trial Test en- 
ables you to prove it at our rlsk—your money back if it 
fails to remove ALL the dirt. Thousands in use — two 
Awe 10 qt. and18qt. Sold by dealers everywhere. (6) 


“PURITY STAMPING COMPANY 
Dept.Q5_ Battle Creek, Michigan 


DR.CLARKS @ 
Y piles ty 
ILK STRAINER : 


You can bank 


on deliveries 


WHEN you deliver butter-fat to us it is 
receipted for with cash! As you drive 
in you can count on depositing cash at 
the bank on your way home! 


Because of Armour and Company’s 
far-reaching system of distribution, it 
can guarantee to find a consumer for 
your produce either in this country or 
in foreign countries! 
you are assured of a steady unbroken 
demand for your dairy produce—milk, 
eges, dressed poultry—at every season 
of the year, and in all weather. Above 
all it means you get cash on delivery at 


Because we must steadily meet the 
demands of a great and growing market 
for dairy produce, it is to the interests 
of Armour and Company to support the 
dairying industry. The best way we 
know how 1s to pay the dairyman the 
best price practicable for his produce, 


ARMOUR &4nx=D COMPANY 
Chicago 
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This means that 


A New Sanitary 


Finger Pull Cap 
for Milk Bottles 


LOW CO ST A new sanitary cap that 
fe Hehe Easy 6S remove 


from bottle with fingers. 
The household appeal of Kuv- 
ercaps gets new customers 
and holds the old, Try out 
a fewand see how popular 


~ they are. The cost is small— 
Gg» ‘ oo build new trade quickly. 
' ; Ask your supply house for 


= samples and prices, or write 
Ur li us. We also make “Midwest ’’Standard 
Disc Caps—noted for quality. 


MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO. Get 
P. O. Box 16 Belvidere, Iil. Samples 


uvercap 


DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


Connecticut May Milk 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion announces the following prices for Grade 
B milk delivered during May at market milk 
centers: 

All milk sold in fluid form, 9.5 cents per 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 cents per 
point allowed for other tests; all milk made 
into cream that is sold in fluid form, 22.5 
cents per pound fat above the average month- 
ly price of 92-score butter on the Boston 
market; all milk made into butter, at a price 
per pound fat equal to the month’s average 
on 92-score butter in Boston. 


Butter and Cheese in May 


Butter averaged 48.5 cents on the New 
York Market for the first 26 days of May, a 
decline of nearly five cents from the April av- 
erage. The May average is still above that of 
the past few years, being three cents above 
1927 and one cent above 1925. As will be 
noted by the chart, prices for the past week 
have remained fairly steady despite increased 
receipts and reports of production greater 
than last year. The quality of the butter is 
good and more fancy butter has gone into 
storage than is usual at this time of year. 

Cheese prices advanced a half cent during 
the month, averaging 22.3 cents. This is 
three cents above last year and a half cent 
above May, 1925. 


Wisconsin Milk 


The Wisconsin average farm price for milk 
in April was higher than for any April since 
1920. An average of $2.05 per hundred pounds 
of milk was received by the farmers of the 
state for the month as compared with $1.84 
a year ago, according to the Wisconsin Crop 
and Live Stock Reporting Service at Madi- 
son, 

During the past six months farm milk 
prices for the state have been well above 
the two preceding winters. On an average, 
the price for the last half year was 14c per 
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several months. 


hundred pounds above a year ago and over 
30c above the price of two years ago. 

Since about half of the Wisconsin farm 
income has for some years been received from 
milk, this improvement in the price becomes 
especially significant. The cows of the state 
produce about ten billion pounds of milk 
annually and the improved price is, therefore, 
a distinct help to the farm income. 


May Milk Prices 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

Table I represents a comparison of the net 
prices received by producers in 103 local mar- 
kets, for fluid milk (test 3.5 per cent) f. o. b. 
local shipping point or distributors’ country 
plant: 


Table I—May Producers’ Prices by Geographic 


Sections 
Comparison of 
Range of average prices 
Sections prices 1927 1927 1926 


per cwt. May Apr. May 


New England $2.78—8.95 $3.33 $3.32 $3.32 


Middle Atlantic 2.20—3.02 2.78 2.80 2.57 
E. North Central 1.75—8.00 2.51 2.57 2.48 
W. North Central 1.49—8.10 2.17 2.29 1.91 
South Atlantic 2.55—5.00 3.50 3.68 3.84 
E. South Central 1.87—8.39 2.32 2.44 2.36 
W. South Central 1.75—2.70 2.31 2.31 2.48 
Mountain 1.79—8.20 2.48 2.41 2.385 
Pacific 1.50—3.13 2.52 2.59 2.68 
United States 1.49—5.00 2.67 2.71 2.65 


& 


Table II shows for certain representative 
vity markets the prices of standard grade 


MAY DANY BUTTER 1925 -1926-1927-NEW YORK [® 


17. 19. Ob C5 2S, Al, 22 ie 


The price lines for past three years are nearer together for May than for the past : 


milk (Grade B test 3.5 per cent) received 
producers f. 0. b. city and paid by consu 


Table II—May Producers’ Prices F. O. B. 
and Consumers’ Prices 


Producer Consw: 
received 
per cwt. 


Birmingham, Ala. $3,42—8.91 
Phoenix, Ariz. 1 
San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 3.11—3.21 
Denver, Colo. 2.01—2.10 
Hartford, Conn. 4,22* 
Washington, D. C. 3.50*—3.72* 
Jacksonville, Fla. 3.387* 
Chicago, Ill. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 2.10 
Des Moines, Ia. 2.55*—2.65* 
Topeka, Kans. 2.00—2.10 
Louisville, Ky. 2.138 
New Orleans, La. 2.81* 
Baltimore, Md. 3.55* 
Boston, Mass. 3.63* 
Detroit, Mich. 3.00* 
St. Paul, Minn. 2.70* 
St. Louis, Mos saeis eee zee 
Butte, Mont. 2.60 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1.84 
Trenton, N. J. 3.41* 


New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio ~—_______3.24* 
Tulsa, Okla. 227—2. 45 
Portland, Ore. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 3.49*—3.52* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.45*—3.50* 
Providence, R. I. 3.63. 
Memphis, Tenn. 2.58*—2.73* 
Dallas, Texas 2.60* 
Richmond, Va. 3.93*—4.05* 
Seattle, Wash. 2.56*—2.61* 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 2.90* 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 


oh 


The following net prices were report 
paid to members of producers’ asso: I 


of 
supplying the cities listed. Prices annound 
in advance for such cities are usually f 
classes, ‘Basic’ and “Surplus,” the forn) 
applying to that portion of the milk w h 
used in fluid form for city wholesale and _ 
tail trade, and the latter applying to tl) 
portion classed as ‘‘Surplus,’’ which is has 
for manufacturing purposes: cf 


Table II1I—Net Prices Paid Members © 
ducers’ Associations for 3.5 Per Cen 


Previously annoul 
Pe- prices for § 


Cities Paid* riod period 
Basic surph 

Hartford $3.77 Feb. $4.22 Butter 

43 3.69 Mar. 4.22 Butter 
Des Moines 2.49 Mar. 2.65 $2.15 
Baltimore 8.41 Mar. 3.55 Butter 
Boston 2.48} Mar. 2.85 Butter 
Detroit 2.86 Mar. 3.00 Butter 
St. Paul 2.50 Mar. 2.70 All mil 
New York 2.60 Mar. 3.00 $2.31—2.5 
Akron 2.79 Apr. 3.40 $2.00 
Cleveland 2.70 Mar. 

fe 2.75 Apr. 3.24 Butter 
Pittsburgh 3.85 Mar. 3.90 Butter 
Milwaukee 2.62 Apr. 2.90 Butter mar! 
Duluth 2.42 Apr. 2.80 All mil 


+181—200 mile zone. 4201—210 mi a 


Re 


ard grade milk (Grade B, 3.5 per cent) 
dealers’ country receiving stations or 


?, 
oducers’ railway shipping points, as also 
ice f. o. b. city, are given in Table IV: 


ee 
Je IV—May Prices at Country Stations 


At country Freight zones to 
stations which prices apply 


w Haven $3.70* 28c rate 

shington 2.91* 85¢ 10-gal. can 
2.40 All 
2.97* 35e rate 
2.87* 181—200 mile zone 
1.70 34c rate 
2.85* 41—50 mile zone 
2.62* 28c rate 


2.95*—3.00* 201—210 mile zoney 
} 2.86*—2.93* All 
liladelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60 mile zone 
)tsburgh 2.70*—2.75* All 

2.72 30c rate 
1.90*—2.10* All 


\*Basic prices for fluid milk. 


ices of special milk, certified milk, cultured 


758¢ rate. 


\ttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream testing’ 
to 25 per cent butterfat: 
Table V—May Retail Prices to Consumer 
a 
Spe- Certi- But-  Cot- 
d cial fled ter- tage 7Light 
Cities milk milk milk cheese cream 
per per per per per 
at at. at. 1b. % pt 
4 Cts. Cts...» Cts. Cts. Cts. 
ron 15—18 20 6—8 7—10 +16 
reville 19 25 20 
‘Itimore 30 14 LBs 16 
ston 18% 26 10 
“ffalo Tiree o—10) 15° 1¢—o8 
ieago 17 25 10—20 15* 16 
veland 19—20 25 12—13 15 17—22 
umbus 17 7—12 10—14 
javer 14 8 10* 14 
3 Moines 14—25 9—11 14 12—14 
| troit 26 25 25—35 16 
/luth 14 25 8 17 
| Paso 17 10 20* 15—17 
rtford 20—25 25—35 18 
\lianapolis 16 8—12 15* 12—13 
Uksonville 25 10—11 30 20—30 
| nsas City 15 25 10 20* 10—15 
icoln. 13 15 9 15 9 
|; Angeles 15—17 28 10 17 
isville 16 24 13 L7* 15 
mphis 30 6—7 20 12—15 
ami 25—30 28—32 15—20 30 25—30 
lwaukee 14-18 25 5—6 9—10 14 
nneapolis 22 13 12* 15 
ville 18 10 20 16—18 
w Orleans 18 31 14 17 
\w York 30 28 
t 5 5 10 15 10 
iladelphia 15—16 30 9—13 17 
tsburgh 5 10 17 
ctland 14 12 15 15 
1 Diego 20 380 9 15 15 
1 Francisco 25 14 20 20 
ittle 25 20 7 20 15 
mux City 25 6 10* 10 
Louis 18 25 10—18 5 17 
nton 17 30 13 15—16 
shington 18—23 30 15 15—20 20 
‘Imington 20 10 13* 17 


/12 0z, package. 718 to 25% fat. 
| 


Twin City April Milk 

|The Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
| Minnesota paid $2.50 a hundred for 3.5 
r cent milk delivered in St. Paul during 
wil. The Association handled 26,513,581 
3. milk, of which 5.0 per cent was surplus. 
Cream patrons were paid 57 cents a pound 
t butterfat in first grade cream during 
wil. This is 6.7 cents above the average 
fice of 92-score butter on the New York 
arket. 


Feed Market Situation 


(By The Grain, Hay, and Feed Market News 
irvice, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
‘Offerings of most feeds were hardly equal to 
‘trent requirements during the week ending 
iy 18 and prices averaged higher although 
an and linseed meal were easier at some 
ints. Further advances in feed grain prices 
dened the demand for feedstuffs while pas- 
tage made slow progress over the eastern 
lf of the country, particularly in the North- 
st where warm, dry weather is needed. The 
jmand for feeds was largely for small lots, 
/ggesting that dealers were piecing out their 
‘plies until the arrival of pasturage. 

‘Wheat feeds ruled firm with shorts and mid- 
‘ngs showing a further gain. Production 
Sed on weekly flour output continued about 
© Same as in recent weeks but larger than a 
ar ago. Demand for bran slackened at a 
imber of points but an increased inquiry de- 
oped for shorts and middlings, doubtless for 
feeding. 

Linseed meal was barely steady. Domestic 
)mand was taking the limited offerings at 
iffalo although there was practically no in- 
\iry at this point for deferred shipment. 
vading at Chicago was limited and prices de- 
/ned slightly at Minneapolis where mills were 
tehing up on their orders. 

Cottonseed meal quotations showed a fur- 
‘er advance although most reports indicated 
‘at the volume of trading was small. Stocks 
' 8round 182,000 tons of cake and meal on 
jmd May 1 were larger than at this time 
ace the war with the exception of the 307,- 
0 _tons held a year ago, but definite infor- 
ation is not available concerning the extent 
flood damage since May 1. 

Gluten feed quotations were withdrawn at 
jticago where the local manufacturer was out 
| the market for the next two months and 
jie only offerings available at Buffalo were 
Te-sellers who were asking sharply high- 
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er prices. Demand was good at the latter point 
while offerings were very small but inquiry 
for this feed was dull at Philadelphia. 

Hominy feed was also sharply higher on 
limited offerings and continued strength in 
the corn market. Offerings were steady at 
Philadelphia. Mills at Buffalo were out of the 
market for the next thirty days and the limit- 
ed offerings were moving at much _ higher 
quotations than a week ago. Prices also ad- 
vanced at Cincinnati and at Chicago although 
quotations were nominal at the latter market. 
Prices, however, were only about steady at 
Omaha with demand for immediate needs only. 

Alfalfa meal of good quality was wanted at 
Chicago where even some new crop meal was 
secured. 

Tankage moved freely at the recent reduc- 
tion to $65 a ton and no accumulations were 
reported although demand at some markets 
appeared only fair. 


Quoted, May 18: Standard spring wheat 


bran, Minneapolis, $28.00; Buffalo, $32.50; 
Philadelphia, $34; Chicago, $31. Soft winter 
wheat bran, St. Louis, $29.50; Cincinnati, $30; 
Atlanta, $38.50. Hard winter wheat bran, 
Kansas City, $28; Omaha, $27.50. Spring mid- 
dlings, Minneapolis, $29. Gray shorts, Kansas 
City, $31.75. Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, 
Chicago, $39.75; Kansas City, $388.80; Ft. 
Worth, $32.50. Linseed meal, Buffalo, $47.; 
Minneapolis, $47. Gluten feed, Buffalo, $38.80. 
Hominy feed, Buffalo, $35.50; Cincinnati, $35; 
Omaha, $32. Alfalfa meal, Kansas City, $22. 


April Dry Milk 


(From Report by U. S. Department of Agr.) 
The wholesale prices given below are based 

on reports from manufacturers governing ac- 

tual sales F. O. B. factory during April: 

Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7 cents 
to 11.5 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, av- 
eraging 9.24 cents a pound for sales, totaling 
7,895,812 lbs. When packed in one-pound 
eans the price reported was 31.7 cents a 
pound. 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged from 23 
cents to 28.5 cents for dry whole milk, aver- 
aging 27.5¢cents for sales totaling 520,283 
lbs. When packed in one-pound cans the 
price reported was 45.8 cents a pound. 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged from 6.5 
eents to 9.5 cents for dry buttermilk in bulk, 
averaging 8.8 cents a pound for sales total- 
ing 2,422,918 lbs. When packed in one-pound 
eans the price reported was 10.6 cents a 
pound, 


Butterfat Prices 


The five co-operative creameries of 
Illinois paid a premium of 7.8 cents 
net per pound butterfat over what 
their members would have received 
from cream station operators in the 
fiscal year just closed. 

The price received by dairymen 
selling to co-operative creameries lo- 
cated in Northwestern and South- 
western Illinois averaged 45.3 cents 
compared with 37.5 cents paid by pri- 
vate buyers, and 41.7 cents per pound 
quoted on 90 score butter at Chicago. 

On the other hand, co-operative 
cream buying stations paid an aver- 
age of 40.9 cents last year, or more 
than three cents higher than private 
stations. Co-operative stations in 
Ohio paid 42.8 cents or approximate- 
ly two cents more than similar sta- 
tions in Illinois. 

This showing by the co-operative 
creameries exceeds that of 1925 by 
nearly 50 per cent. It means that 
the five co-operatives located at Mt. 
Carroll, Galena, Elizabeth, Freeport, 
and Raymond, Illinois, paid their 
members $49,980 more in premiums 
last year than they paid the year be- 
fore. 

Based on an annual output by the 
five co-operatives of 2,500,000 pounds 
of butter, their patrons received 
$195,000 more than they would have 
received by marketing their butterfat 
in the old way at the local cream sta- 
tion. 

The survey shows that with the ex- 
ception of Indiana other Midwest 
dairy states paid a higher price for 
butterfat delivered co-operative 
creameries than did Illinois. In Min- 
nesota the average price was 48.6 
cents, in Iowa 49.4 cents, Wisconsin 
47.9 cents, Indiana 45 cents, and II- 
linois 45.3 cents. The highest prices 
paid by Illinois co-ops in 1926 were 
realized in December when the aver- 
age price went to 54.9 cents. The 
lowest month was July when prices 
averaged 40.9 cents. 


Illinois. A. D. LYNCH. 
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\ \ WHY MILK BY 
\ Perfection is three 
times as fast and 
it milks clean. 


Perfection Saves Time When Time Is Money 


HAVEN'T you often ‘wished to be in the field an hour sooner or 
stay an hour longer? Yet at busy times, as always, two or three 
persons must drop their other work for milking. 

This is no longer necessary. With a Perfection Milker, you can 
have that extra hour every morning and night. One man with the 
Perfection does the work of three by hand, and does it better. Let 
the others go on to the field. 

When plowing, seeding or harvest is pressing, when extra time 
is extra dollars, then Perfection saves money for you. Many users 
say it is indispensable. 

As the Perfection saves you time it will make you money. Cows 
like it better than hand milking and they yield more milk to its 
natural uniform action. The new sanitary teat cup milks cleaner, 
faster, with less vacuum; only two parts—simple and easy to wash. 

The Perfection Milker puts two extra , 
days into every week for thousands of satis- 
fied users. It pays for itself each year in 
the saving of wages alone. 

Why milk by hand? Write today for 
your copy of free catalog. Learn how to 
save valuable time. 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
One pull and it is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 
2100 East Hennepin Ave. 240 West Jefferson Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. Syracuse, New York 


N b h Ti All wise Dairymen 
ow Is the LIME 2. their orders 
placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 
be vought at a reasonable price. Don’t wait until they are 
scarce and high and be left without them. Write us today 
and reserve a shipping date and it will save you money. 


age 


for feeding calves 


Do youknow that youcan cut milkcostsinhalf by 
adopting the “‘minimum milk method, ’'using dry 
skim milk? Hundreds of dairymen whosellall their 
whole milkare making this big saving. They simply 
mix a pound of dry skim milk with a gallon of water, 
makinga money-saving mixture which youngcalves 
thrive on. And they buy a pound of dry skim milk 
for half orless of what they receive fora gallon of 
whole milk. (1 gallon whole milk contains 1 pound 
milk solids.) 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North La Salle Street Room 720-C 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
FREE Write today for‘‘Better Calves’’ giv- 

ing successful feeding methods. State 
number of calves you feed. We'll tell you where to 
buy dry skim milk. 


Remixed—1 pound dry skim milk to I gallon of water 
—is also good for pigs and poultry. Itis 
splendid also for baking. 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour's time needed. Nothing 
to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replatcnat Head” book describ- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 
960 St. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin por 
SUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YF pg 


Wind 


= 
Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wise. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COW 


oe 5 \ NSE ee eo ee Ae EIRP gegen Vrs em Teed ORIN So he RIOR IST Sey OS Pe Ra 
628 HOARD’S DAIRYMAN June 10, 
than would be obtained by a 200- the experienced corn fodde 


Ice 
ile? Machinery 


For 
Daires 
and 


Creameries 


: Send for 
_ BulletinNo.29R 
It is FREE 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


874 Clinton St. Estab. 1867 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Beating the Labor Problem 
in Silo Filling 
(Continued from page 603) 

run on top of the silage all night. 

I have heard warnings about get- 
ting too much water on silage, but I 
do not believe it possible to do so. If 
more water is put on than can be 
taken up by the silage, it runs out be- 
low. Some of the best silage I ever 
made was in the pit of one silo, where 
it was necessary to wear boots and 
bail out water before throwing the si- 
lage out. 

If there was any advantage in 
tramping or weight, water added to 
the silage would supply this advan- 
tage. A ton of water added would re- 
sult in considerably more pressure 


pound man tramping. 

From September 18, when we start- 
ed, until October 9, when we had the 
last of the four silos full, we had 
nothing but rain. During that time 
we were able to work twelve days and 
sometimes then it was raining. Al- 
though the corn had been killed by 
the frost it did not dry out as badly 
as would have been the case in a dry 
season. There were days, however, 
when dust flew from the cutter, and 
the power required to cut the tough, 
dry corn was increased. 

The second, third, and fourth silos 
were filled in the same manner as the 
first as regards tramping. By the 
time the third and fourth silos could 
be filled the corn was in very bad 
condition. To look at and examine it, 


No half-way verdict—Camel 1s supreme 


THE American people have had many 
But there’s never been a 


favorites. 


choice like Camel. 


Camel is the most popular cigarette 
this nation ever had. Millions unite 
to place it first, and there’s no com- 
parison. Camel is supreme. 

There must be reasons back of such 
a preference. There must be moun- 
tain-high quality in this famous ciga- 
rette to make millions join in saying, 
“I will have only Camel.” 

That is true. Camel quality is just 
as supreme as its leadership. In Camel, 


no substitute has ever been made for 
quality. No compromise has ever been 


made with expense. For Camels, the 


country’s largest tobacco organization 
buys the choicest Turkish and Do- 
mestic tobaccos grown. There simply 
are no better tobaccos or blending. 


If you don’t yet know that supreme 
tobacco enjoyment, 
the taste and fragrance, all the mild 
and mellow pleasure you ever hoped 
to find! We invite you to compare 
them with any cigarette made, regard- 
less of price. “Have a Camel!” 


try Camels. All 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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| veiled with many superstition 


would say that it would make 
poor quality of corn fodder. 
corn has made good silage, perh, 
little off on quality, but still 
were not any spoiled spots. — 


The Low Rack Wagon 


It had always been the custo 
use the ordinary hay wagon to 
the corn from the field. These w 
are so high that the corn mu 
lifted up to the driver who stanc 
the wagons and when unloaded 
driver must stoop and lift fro 
level of his feet. 

It was also the accepted pr. 
to have “loaders” in the field t 
the corn up to the drivers on 
high racks. One loader to each y 
or from four to five loaders to fi 
six wagons. With the old sy: 
filling this is about the crew req 


men tramping in silo 

man holding distributor pipe 
man feeding cutter 

man helping driver unload 
man operating tractor 
drivers with teams 

loaders 


5 | 
Al ane eo 


men, total 


It looked veueaile to a 
with the loaders and _lighte 
work of the drivers by the 
the low-down wagons. In. 


cording to the plans shown. — 
This wagon has proved ~ 
wonderful labor saver. The 
loads his own load and he 
while standing on the ground at 
side of the wagon. 
Three of these wagons were u 
haul from near fields and fo 
distant fields. After checking 
the number of men He ue 
ing in 1926, the results were 
ing: 
1 man feeding cutter 
4 drivers with teams | 
2 loaders 


7 men, total 

The reader will notice two J 
listed above. These men did not s 
all of their time loading but he 
to cut also. The tornado tha 
tened our corn in August put 
corn binder out_of our list of la 
saving machines for that year. Ith 
been my experience that the — 
must be cut by hand two years” ou 
five, because of wind and rain. 

It is true that the big outfi 
enteen men used in 1925 wa 
filling outfit, but it was not 
enough as compared to our seven 
outfit used in 1926. The big « 
filled about one-third faster th 
small outfit, but that gain 
would not justify the use of se 
men as against seven men, 

The gentle art of filling sil 


theories, none of which are 
upon fact or exper mien aa 
ably more so than any other “ 
the moon” farm operation. Ge 
any silo-filling job and you ca 
it. “Not enough water.” “To °) 
water.” “Corn is too green.” “C 
too ripe.” “Not enough men. 
ing.” “Hose should be in the f 
“Hose should be at the top.” 
one has a different idea as to v 
right. 
My experience of the last “ee 
has settled several much-dis 
questions, so far as I am cone 
and in the future our silo-filli 
going to be done with fewer n 
no worry according to these ru 
1. No tramping done. 
2. No distributor pipe to be t 
3. Corn must be 80% matu 
4. Cut in one-fourth-inch le 
5. Don’t worry about frost 
is plenty of water. 
6. Add water and then more 
if corn is dry. if 
7. Use low-down Wael 186 


a 
igher form of income called happi- 
ess, for no man can plan, plant, and 
are for a project of this kind with- 
out adding to his joy in living. 
| Shrubs Preserve Cuts 


‘Highway patrolmen and interested 
ommunity boosters can plant hardy 
ative vines and shrubs as well as 
wvasses on the raw banks in cuts and 
Ils. The cost of such planting 
jould be small in comparison to the 
ctual saving from the prevention of 
rosion. What a vast difference there 
3; between a shrub overgrown cut 
nd the ugly scars that are so often 
ft along our roadsides by construc- 
ion engineers. In setting out trees, 
owever, beautiful views into valleys 
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C. MARNEY’S MAIL BOX, OREGON, IS 
BUILT LIKE A HOUSE AND STANDS 
IN THE SHADE OF A BEAUTIFUL 

! oe TREE 


‘P 
Beecoss ridges should be left clear. 
‘or safety purposes no new tree plant- 
igs should be set within 150 feet of a 
ighway crossing and 400 feet from a 
ailroad crossing, because the risk of 
fe is too great a cost to pay for the 


0, should be kept open so a driver 
an see what is coming. All plant- 
‘4 whether trees or shrubs, should 
ake into account their effect on the 

* ‘ 
oad for transportation purposes and 
e set so they do not cause snow 
rifting on the road: bed nor shade 
irt roads so much that they will not 
vy out quickly. . 

The type of planting will depend 
somewhat on the landscape and near- 
ess to a city. Straight lines of trees 
n both sides of the road stretching 
wr miles and miles would soon grow 
motonous, but alternate stretches 
> a a style of planting with 

ps of trees on knolls and high 
laces will relieve this objection, es- 
ecially if many of the native variety 
In any event the planting 
iid be such that it will fit in har- 
lously with the native landscape. 
landscape architect, Jens Jen- 


Ohio Holstein Sale 


\. it the Ohio State Guarantee Hol- 
tein Sale held May 3—4 at Wooster, 
5 animals were sold for $26,490, an 
verage of $275, with $2,475 the top 


ru) 


ure. This one four-figure price was 


at established a price record at 
20 National Holstein Sale. This 
consigned by John E. Smith 


dded beauty. The inside of curves, ' 
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Beautifymg the Country Roadside 


(Continued from page 602) 


sen, says we do not want our prairie 
highways checkerboarded with lines 
of trees, as scattered plantings are 
more in keeping with the American 
mind. 


Kind of Trees to Plant 


Much could be said about the kind 
of trees to plant. In Europe one can 
find thousands of miles of roads 
planted to fruit and nut trees. It is 
an inspiring thing to travel over these 
roads at blossoming time. In those 
countries a considerable revenue is 
realized from them. Judge Simpson 
of Lafayette County, Wisconsin, has 
suggested that one fruit tree should 
be planted at every mile post as a 
start in this direction. In planting 
fruit trees along the roadsides, how- 
ever, it will be well to remember that 
such trees will not bear good quality 
fruit unless they are sprayed and 
pruned. The sense of private proper- 
ty is probably not yet well enough de- 
veloped in this country to guarantee 
that the fruit will be free from thiev- 
ery, but we may develop that sense 
some day. Counties cannot hope to 
plant such trees for revenue purposes 
unless states pass laws giving the 
highway commissions complete con- 
trol over the highway, or unless the 


farm owners dedicate such uses to the 


public. 

Since nut trees cost but little more 
to start than ordinary shade trees, 
farmers can well set some of these 
along their roadsides. It is not an 
uncommon thing to hear of such trees 
producing as much as $50.00 worth of 
black walnuts in a single year. More- 
over, cows enjoy their shade quite as 
much as that from an elm and the 
harvest is more pleasing to the boys, 
pigs, and squirrels than are shade 
tree leaves. 

No one has figured out how much a 
shade tree in a pasture is worth to a 
cow in dollars and cents, but no cow 
is contented when she has to fight 
flies on a hot summer day without any 
protection from the sun. Contented 
cows are usually profitable ones, so 
the dairyman who provides content- 
ment for his animals in the form of 
shade along the roadside not only 
adds to the beauty and charm of the 
landscape, but he increases his milk 
check at the same time. 

Much could be written about plant- 
ing forest trees along the roadside as 
a means of increasing the farmers’ 
fuel and lumber supply. Farmers 
who do plant such trees, however, 
should set them far enough to the 
side of the road to provide for future 
improvements and they should set 
them far enough apart so they will 
not cause drifting of snow or undue 
shading of the roadway. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to 
close this article with a few words 
about Thomas Jefferson and his flow- 
ers. It is said that he never went on 
a journey but that he took a bag of 
flower seeds with him to scatter along 
the highways. Much of the loveliness 
of the Virginia landscape is credited 
to him, because his flowers are still 
bearing annual crops of beauty. 


and purchased by the Lousangle Co. 
Home, California. 

Haeger, Andrews, and Barker did 
the selling. The sale was under the 
management of the state association. 

Below are given the averages for 
animals of the different classes: 
Thirteen bulls averaged $470; 11 
heifers under 2 years, $170; 6 two- 
year-olds, $233; 8 three-year-olds 
$263; 57 cows, $261. 


Activity is the only road to knowl. 
edge.—G. B. SHAW. 
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profits 


from a smaller farm 
in California 


Hatr the farms in California are less 
than 50 acres. A third of them are 
under 20 acres. 

Yet 136,000 farms like these— 
about half the number you will find 
in many eastern states—produce an 
annual crop-wealth of more than 
$700,000,000 and have made Cali- 
fornia the third greatest agricultural 
state in the Union. And four of the 
eight leading counties in the United 
States are in California’s Great 
Valley. 

Come out and see what you can 
do to share in California's prosper- 
ity, with less work, fewer hardships, 
more kinds of enjoyment for your 
family than you have now. Talk 
with farmers in the Great Valley and 
the other valleys that border it, who 
have owned farms both here and in 
the East—ask them whether they 
would be satisfied to trade with you! 

Ask them what a California win- 
ter is like. Let them show you oranges 
that will be sweet and ripe on the 
trees this winter when the snow is 
drifting over the fences at home. 
Watch them “making” their own 
weather, under a cloudless summer 
sky, with the help of California’s 
abundant irrigation. See the fine 
stands of alfalfa that yield five or six 


Low summer round- 


crops for cutting and leave another 
one green and growing for winter 
pasturage. 

These are farmers who can show 
you cream checks that are 20% 
higher than the price the average 
farmer in the East gets for his butter- 
fat. Out in their fields are pigs from 
last year’s second litter—worth up 
to $2.00 a hundredweight more than. 
yours because with ali our advan- 
tages we still raise only 25% of the 
pork we need. 

Then talk with the manager of 
any big creamery plant. He will tell 
you about California’s 22,000,000- 
pound shortage of butter every year 
in California, although dairying is 
easier, cows live longer, and the aver- 
age production of butterfat per cow 
is the highest in the United States. 

The fact grows plainer the more 
you investigate—California 
needs more farmers to produce but- 
ter, hogs, eggs and poultry for the 
people in our growing cities. If you 
have succeeded where you are, you 
will succeed here where conditions 
are so favorable—and like it better. 
You will like our schools, our high- 
ways, the nearby mountains and sea- 
shore and the great cities on San 
Francisco Bay. 


Californians Inc., a non-profit organization of citizens and business 


trip fares to California institutions interested in the sound development of the state, has pub- 
—$90.30 from Chicago lished an 84-page booklet of clear authoritative information on what 
for example. 


you will need, where to go, what tolook out for and how to find just 


the place you want to live. It is free, and will be sent you postpaid for 


the coupon below. 


Name 
R.F.D. or Street, City &° State 


If you are seriously thinking about moving to 


California, or interested, send the coupon today! 


Californians 


SR Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 693 


Please send me “Farming in California” —free 


ae 


an 


Preferred by America’s 
Leading Dairymen — 


gua famous dairy herds as these are 
milked by Universal Natural Milkers: 


The herd which produced the Grand 
Champion Holstein Cow at the National 
Dairy Show, Detroit, 1926— 


The largest pure-bred Guernsey herd in 
the world— 


The foremost pure-bred Guernsey show 
herd of 1926— 


And hundreds of other nationally known 
pure-bred herds of all breeds—producers 
of Certified, Inspected, and Grade “‘A” 
Milk. The owners of these herds (Amer- 
ica’s leading dairymen) know the value 
and importance of low vacuum, alternat- 
ing action (like milking with hands), the 
perfect teat cup, a life-time guarantee, 
and service after the sale. You get all 
of these features, and more, when you 
install a Universal Natural Milker. 
THE 
UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE Co, 
Dept. H, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


matural milker 


Our new 24-page 
catalog has the whole 
storyand willbe mail- 
ed free on request. 


Two Types: 
Double and 
Single Units. 


Better Milk 
| by simply using the 


= Rinse 


85% of bacteria in milk comes from contact 
with non-sterile cans and other utensils at the 
farm. 95% of them can be removed by a B-K rinse. 


=> ' Shs, 2 
KK? Separators 
(4 Kk B-K rapidly dissolves the invisi- 
igre | bie film of casein and other mat- 
- Y . ter that clings to the bowl and 
, fittings. After washing as usu- vi 
\ al, you rinse in watercontaininga BACTERIA 
little B-K, effeeting remarkable witxouTeK 


reduction in bacteria and germs. 
Send for Separator Bulletin 112, 


e@ e e- 

| MilKing Machine Parts 

~2 Just keep them between ce) 
(ye miliange ii a railition of 95% 

4 B-K and water. For pro- ° 
A (\ tection against possible Bacteria 
. spread of infection, from removed 

\ 
\\ 


cow to cow while milk- 
ing, rinse the cups and byB-K 
tubes in a pail ofthe e 
B-K_ dilution after 
milking each cow. Send for Milk- 


j ing Machine Bulletin 124. , 
— ~~ e) —"' 
Ebates re ee 
| Without BK Rinse KK 
: bP 
; with B-K Rinse— | 
7 Illustrations are based on actual 


~~ Itests. Milk Can No. 1 after “=” 
washing with hot water and 
brush, contained 41,000,000 bacteria (not 
fit to receive milk). Can No. 2 after wash- 
ing the same way was given a B-K rinse. 99% of all 
bacteria in the can was destroyed. Send for our 
Bulletin 928 on sterilizing milk cans. 


General Laboratories, Dept. 101F Madison, Wis. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to your dealer— 
it helps us. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Coventry—Dunwalke— 
Florham—Rockingham 


Sale Enjoys $1,038 
Average 
(Continued from page 604) 
Coventry Herald’s Nemea 1,775 
Richard W. Woolworth, New York 
Coventry Valentine Lustre $1,350 
Frank B. Foster, Pennsylvania 
Coventry Valentine Radiance $1,050 
Coventry Valentine Bright Hope 1,025 
Coventry Belladonna’s Honour 1,400 
George B. Post, New Jersey 
Imp. Snowball of La Hougue $950 
A. A. Vandeveer, New Jersey 
Imp. Candie’s Zeta II $700 
J. E. Ward, New Jersey 
Imp. Gem’s Cyrene of Coventry $750 
Florham Consignment 
R. F. Loree, New Jersey 
Florham Challenger $3,000 
Richard Woolworth, New York 
Florham Peeress $1,025 
Majestic Beauty 1,150 
Caumsett Farm, New York 
Imp. France’s Cateline $1,500 
J. A. Winston, New York 
Senator’s Royal $1,100 
Howard Heinz, Pennsylvania 
May Princess $5,000 
D. G. Tenney, New Hampshire 
Florham Lilac : $750 
J. E. Andrus, Jr., Minnesota 
Florham Marcia $1,000 
Dunwalke Consignment 
N. L. Avery, Michigan 
Imp. Buttercup of Grand Pre $800 
John T. Candler, Georgia 
Imp. Verena of Myrtle Place $900 
Compton Bros., Iowa 
Dunwalke Buttercup’s Billy $800 
Manual Training School, New Jersey 
Imp. Lady Gazelle of Clovelly $900 
Rockingham Consignment 
N. L. Avery, Michigan 
Rockingham Dairymaid $2,900 
C. C. Bolton, Ohio 
Rockingham Buttermaid $700 
S. N. Aldrich, Massachusetts 
Rockingham Sunflower $2,400 
G. M. Dahl, New York 
Rockingham Stella $1,900 
Wm. A. George, Michigan 
Rockingham Twinkle $2,400 
Rockingham Royal’s Polly 1,725 
H. J. Krebs, Delaware 
Rockingham Marguerite $2,600 
KE. F. Price, New York 
Rockingham Autocrat $1,000 
W. M. Taylor, Vermont 
Rockingham Yoeman $725 
W. P. Jackson, Maryland 
Rockingham Bessie $2,800 


Farrington’s New Book 


“Quality in Dairy Products” is the 
title of a new book of 250 pages 
by Professor E. H. Farrington of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
In his preface Professor Farrington 
states that there appears to be con- 
siderable similarity among the many 
questions that have been answered by 
him during the years he has been 
connected with the Dairy School. 
This suggested that a reference book 
based on these common, every day 
questions would find a place among 
those engaged in the production of 
milk and those engaged in the manu- 
facture of this milk into its various 
products. 

The buttermaking group covers the 
causes and prevention of common de- 
fects in butter; instructions for 
cream grading, pasteurizing, and 
neutralizing; starter making, butter 
working, testing, and figuring over- 
run as well as many other problems 
that come up in the every day work 
of buttermaking. 

The cheesemaking group includes 
a discussion of the causes and pre- 
vention of some of the defects in 
cheese; the paying of patrons for 
milk by several methods and many 
helpful hints to patrons about the 
quality of their cows and their milk. 

The ice cream making group of 
inquiries refers to overrun, sandi- 
ness, weak body, unevenness in fla- 
vor, texture, etc., together with sug- 
gestions about causes of good and of 
bad qualities in ice cream. 

The dairy farmer and the cow 
milker group of questions discusses 
the causes of variation in milk and 
cream tests; the effect of individuali- 


ty and ways of milking as well as 
many other practices on the milk pro- 
duction of a cow; points on running 
a farm cream separator; ways of tak- 
ing accurate samples of milk for 
testing; why dairying is profitable; 
the creamery vs. the cheese factory 
from the dairy farmer’s standpoint; 
and other practical questions that 
come up in the every day work of a 
cow owner and a cow milker. 

Copies of this book will be sent 
postpaid by the Book Department of 
Hoard’s Dairyman upon payment of 
its regular price of three dollars. 


Poisoned Sudan Grass 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—An_ experi- 
ence which is not welcomed by any 
farmer has been the lot of T. 
M. Lambert & Son of Antelope Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, when 384 of their 100 
head of stock were killed by supposed 
poison from sudan grass hay. The 
story of the poisoning as told by Mr. 
Lambert is as follows: 

“We had 100 head of cows which 
had been running in the cornstalks 
and at the same time had access to 
wild prairie hay. To give them a 
change of feed we hauled to them dur- 
ing the forenoon a load of sudan 
hay from the top of stack. About 
noon of the same day my son came 
from the yard and reported one of the 
cows dead and another one of them 
down. I went to the yard immediately, 
which was half a mile from our home, 
and on arrival I found eight or ten 
of the cows down and within three 
more hours there were 34 of them 
dead in spite of anything we could do 
to save them.” 

The sudan grass was cut for hay 
just as it began to show heading and 
after cut it was allowed to lie on the 
ground about ten days. This was part- 
ly due to a rain which hindered stack- 
ing it before this time. But, outside 
of some coloring, the hay appeared all 
right. 

This crop did not grow fast at first 
as sudan usually does, but this was 
probably due to very dry weather at 
that time. Foxtail grass and pig 
weeds came up very thick in the field. 
But later the sudan started to grow 
and as it was on comparatively rich 
ground it grew exceedingly fast. Mr. 
Lambert says he never saw any plant 
life with a more vigorous growth 
from this time until cut. It is thought 
that this regrowth from a_ stunted 
condition might have formed poison 
which later killed the stock. 

Instances of poisoning have been 
known from this forage elsewhere, 
but it has generally been supposed 
that it was caused by allowing the 
grass to stand until after frost be- 
fore cutting. 

Nebraska. Gro. G. McVICKER. 


This report was so unusual that we 
referred it to the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. Dr. L. Van Es replies as 
follows: 

“This particular instance has not 
been called to our attention by any 
one in the state, but I believe the fol- 
lowing comments are entirely war- 
ranted by the circumstances de- 
scribed: 

“The accident described has all the 
ear marks of prussic acid poisoning. 
This is occasionally seen in many 
forms of forage, including the sor- 
ghums, and especially so when at the 
end of the season either by frosting 
or other factors the vegetative proc- 
esses were either interrupted or al- 
tered. 

“Prussic acid forms as a result of 
the action of an enzyme on some of 
the glucosides. It cannot always be 
foretold when this poison is apt to 
form or when it is apt to cause dams 
age. But this is certain, when sudan 
grass or any of the sorghums are to 
be fed as hay or otherwise after the 
growth has been damaged by frost or 
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arrested in some other way, then 
great care and caution should be « 
ercised in feeding it. In such a ca 
it is always well, in the first place, 
leave the fodder until toward the le 
of the dry feeding season and befo 
it is given to a large number of va. 
able animals to have its charact 
tried out by feeding it to one or ¢ 
animals of inferior value for a ¢ 
ple of weeks. 

“With caution in curing and with 
the precaution mentioned, the occa 
sional poisoning of animals by t 
type of fodder should not detr, 
from its great feed value.” 


National Guernsey Sale 
$84,350 


(Continued from page 619) 


Imp. Glenchester Anne 
Dr. L. C. Fischer, Georgia 
Amanta Gele $ 

Wm. 'A. Hill, Maryland 
Beechford’s Fancy Lady 

F. J. Rueping, Wisconsin 
Eulalia’s Laddie of Beechford - 

Mrs. Barger Wallach, New York 
Ada of High Point 
Beechford’s May Clyde’s Sunbeam 
Renowned Preen ; 

J. E. Andrus, Jr., Minnesota 
Meadowland Mary 
Nichetta 
Meadowland Maid 
Fisherman’s Red Rose 
Maxim’s Josephine of High Point 
Maxine of High Point 
Gloria of High Point 

Emmadine Farm, New York 
Dorelia 
Jessy Rose of Ophir Farm 

S. C. Price, Pennsylvania 
Cora of Phillips Farm 

Penncrest Farms, Pennsylvania 
Gerar Fanny 

Howard Heinz, Pennsylvania 
Gerar Fanny 2d 
May Rose Clara of Minot - 

Ralph E. Flynn, Pennsylvania 
Lady Beatrice of Beechwood 
Mixter Ripple 

Caumsett Farm, New York 

Mixter Sunbeam 

John Govatos, Delaware 
Atamannsit Buttercup ‘ 

F. W. Wallin & Robert Holmes, Mich. 
Green Meadow Valor 

G. N. Dayton, Minnesota 
Border Raider’s Rose 
Green Meadow Miss Quality 

Harry Bailey, New York 
True May Rose, of the Prairie 

John Henry Hammond, New York 
Cherub’s Buddie of the Prairie 

D. O. Brant, California 
Ard—Na—Clachan Banner 

J. Farrand Williams, Michigan ~ 
Willowmere Senorita 


On Guernsey Pilgrimage 


The following is the members! 
list of the American Guernsey Ca’ 
Club Pilgrimage that sailed fron 
New York per S. S. “‘Tuscania,” M 
14, to the home of the Guerns ; 
breed. This pilgrimage is in hono) 
of the fiftieth anniversary of thi 
Club’s organization: ; 

Miss Arvilla Boese, Miss Jessie M 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Ralston, a 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Tratt, Wisconsin’ 
Floyd S. Barlow and Mrs. Cha 
Jackson, Ohio; W. de L. Burgess, 
D. Dodge, Robert Scoville, and J. 
Law Siple, New York; John Endicott) 
and Miss Elizabeth T. Endicott 
Michigan; Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Clar! 
Rhode Island; C. B, Finley, Minneso 
ta; W. W. Fitzpatrick, South Caro 
lina; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Fret 
A. Hayden, M. J. Judge, Chas 
Patton, and Frank W. Smedley; 
and Mrs. E. T. Gill, John Gill, VU 
Miss A. L. Gill, Wm. M. Nulton, a 
G. E. Ward, New Jersey; D. 
Gates, Connecticut; Mrs. Tena Hi 
and John Hastie, Washington; R. 
Holden, Indiana; Mr. and Mrs. H. 


nois; Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Monta; 
Massachusetts; Mr. and Mrs. Ka 
Musser, New Hampshire; Mr. 
Mrs. T. R. Phillips, Vermont; EH. 
Westover, Oregon. 


Irate Employer: “Late again; 
you ever done anything on time 
Clerk: “I bought a car.’ 


feeding Pigs on Pasture 


f-feeding pigs has become a 
ar practice among progressive 
ars of late years because, when 
La done, it reduced the labor 
jrements, increased the rate of 
| and consequently fitted pigs for 
| rly fall market which, as.a-rule, 
‘mewhat higher than the prices 
14 similar hogs later. 

i‘ this time of year when pas- 
) are generally good and when 
are ready to be pushed toward 
fet weight, a discussion of self- 
ng pigs on forage is in order. 
Naat at the Missouri Station fed 
‘groups of 40-lb. pigs on rape 
‘re plus ground corn, shorts, and 
ge. One lot was self-fed, each 
ie three feeds being placed in 
jate compartments of the self- 
‘ry so that the pigs could take as 
| or as little as they wanted. The 
| lot received the three feeds 
‘1 in the proportion of 9 parts 
| 8 part shorts, and 1 part tank- 
/ The mixture was wet with wa- 
ind fed twice daily as a thick 
38 much as the pigs would clean 


f average daily gain of the self- 
ligs was 1.05 lbs. per head com- 
‘1 with 0.95 lb. for those hand- 
| The amount of feed required 
‘ach pound of gain was 3.84 lbs. 
self-fed pigs and 3.65 lbs. for 
fed pigs. 

bison of the Ohio Station sum- 
jes the results of self-feeding 
lifferent groups of pigs that re- 
id forage of some kind and of 
‘fferent groups hand-fed on for- 
’ In all, 67 pigs were included 
e self-fed groups and 165 pigs 
ie hand-fed groups. Corn and 
luge constituted the basal and 
‘emental feeds used. The pigs 
bay 55 Ibs. weight at the be- 
ing of the trials. 

/e average daily gain of the self- 
vigs was 1.49 lbs. per head and 
he hand-fed pigs it was 1.28 lbs. 
‘ consumed for 100 lbs. gain was 
(bs. for the self-fed pigs and 338 
‘or those hand-fed. 

Inry & Morrison of the Wiscon- 
[Station summarize the results 
trials comparing self-fed_ pigs 
Maes hand-fed on pasture. Corn 
‘tankage constituted the basal 
‘supplementary feeds. The self- 
vigs made an average daily gain 
132 Ibs. per head and required 
bee of feed for 100 lbs. gain; 
jand-fed pigs gained 1.2 lbs. per 
‘daily and required 364 lbs. of 
for 100 lbs. gain. The pigs 
aged 58 lbs. at the beginning of 
‘rials and were fed for an aver- 
of 112 days. 

1 of the foregoing experiments 
that hand-fed pigs on forage 
ire less concentrates per 100 lbs. 
than do self-fed pigs. Robison 
ins this by saying’ that since pigs 
have access to concentrate 
3 at all times are inclined to eat 
be ther than exert themselves 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Cork Brick Floors 
Make Safe, Comfortable Floors 


LOORS of Circle A Cork Brick are warm, 
resilient, nonslippery, and dry. They 
promote the comfort and protect the health 
of your herd,and prevent dangerous slips and 
falls. They are not a luxury for the “fancy’’ 
barn, but on a dollars-and-cents basis, a 
necessity for every barn, large or small. Cir- 
cle A Cork Brick pay for themselves many 
times over in health for your herd and in in- 


much in procuring green fed, self-fed 
pigs utilize less forage than do hand- 
fed pigs even though the latter are 
fed all the concentrates they will 
clean up readily twice daily. 

Dairy farmers who have skimmilk 
available should bear in mind that 
when pigs are on pasture the require- 
ment for protein is somewhat less- 
ened and the amount of skimmilk fed 
may be cut down quite materially and 
still get good results. 

It is erroneously assumed that pigs 
will properly balance their rations if 
a variety of feeds are set before 
them in separate self-feeding com- 
partments. This holds true only with 
corn and tankage. For example, if 
ground barley and tankage are of- 
fered pigs they will eat more of the 
tankage than is necessary to properly 
balance the ration. If linseed meal 
is offered pigs in a separate compart- 
ment, they will usually refuse to eat 
much of it but if it is mixed with 
tankage or tankage and shorts they 
will consume a considerable quantity 
and what is more will do well on the 
supplemental mixture plus corn or 
other carbonaceous feed. 

The self-feeder is not adapted to 
feeding brood sows or to pigs that 
are to be grown for breeding stock 
rather than fattened because the ten- 
dency is to become too fat. The only 
way to avoid this is to offer a con- 
centrates mixture containing consid- 
erably more bulk than one suitable 
for rapid gains on pigs to be fat- 
tened. 

In using the self-feeder the feeds 
offered, that is the basal and supple- 
mentary feeds, must all be about 
equally palatable else the tendency is 
for pigs to eat too much of one feed 
and not enough of another. If one 
finds a tendency to this it may be 
corrected by mixing the feeds in 
proper proportion. 


Good Pastures Reduce Grain 
Requirement of Pigs 


On the average dairy farm the 
number of hogs grown is limited, 
quite largely, by the amount of grain 
grown that is not needed for the dai- 
ry herd. This is as it should be, pro- 
vided the cows are good enough to 
make a profitable return on the grain. 
As long as the grain available is the 
limiting factor with hogs, an effort 
should be made to make it go as far 
as possible. This may be done by the 
use of good forage crops. 

The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
supplies us with good evidence on this 
point. For five years comparisons 
were made of pigs self-fed corn and 
tankage in dry lot with similar pigs 
fed these feeds plus alfalfa and rape 
pastures. 

The pigs that were deprived of pas- 
ture gained 1.05 lbs. per head daily 
and required 441 lbs. corn and 42 lbs. 
tankage for 100 lbs. gain. The pigs 
fed on alfalfa pasture gained 1.31 lbs. 
per head daily and required 374 lbs. 
corn and 21 lbs. tankage for 100 lbs. 
gain. Those pastured on rape gained 


creased yields. 
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Write for sample brick and illustrated book, “Circle 
A Cork Brick.”” ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION 
CoMPANY, (Division of Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany) 112 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1.8 Ibs. per head daily on a feed re- 
quirement of 375 lbs. corn and 23 lbs. 
tankage for 100 lbs. gain. 

The alfalfa pasture pigs required 
67 Ibs. less corn and 21 lbs. less tank- 
age and the rape pasture pigs 66 lbs. 
less corn and 19 lbs. less tankage per 
100 lbs. gain than the “dry lot” or 
‘no pasture” pigs. 

Converting these gains into money 
value using $9.90 a hundred as the 
average selling price of hogs and de- 
ducting the feed costs on the basis of 
85 cents a bushel for corn and $68.90 
a ton for tankage, we have the fol- 
lowing returns per acre over the 
grain and supplement feed costs: Al- 
falfa pasture, $99.66; rape pasture, 
$97.76. The pigs fed in dry lot with- 
out pasture would have returned 
$47.67 above the cost of their corn 
and tankage if applied to the same 
number of pigs as were carried on one 
acre of rape pasture. 

No consideration is given to the 
more rapid gains of the pigs on pas- 
ture. The pigs were started at about 
50 lbs. weight and carried to about 
225 Ibs. On this basis the pasture fed 
pigs were ready for market about 31 
days sooner than the dry lot pigs. 

It is not too late to seed some rape 
for pasture for this year. Looking 
ahead one can put in some alfalfa for 
hog pasture for next year. It doesn’t 
take a large acreage. One acre of 
good rape will carry 20 pigs and good 
alfalfa pasture will carry a few more. 
Three acres of either pasture will 
carry more hogs than are commonly 
produced on the average dairy farm. 


FLY-CIDE 
KILLS FLIES 


Easy — Quick — Safe 
No Mess — No Stain 


Year after year thousands more dairymen 


and farmers come back for Fly-Cide. The 
reason is plain. It is consistently the best 
fly repellent on the market. It kills flies 
quickly, safely and harmlessly—without in- 
jury. Fly-Cide has proven the best, and is 
sold strictly on its own merits. Users tell 
their story. “It does the work better and 
quicker.”” ‘Nothing like Fly-Cide on the 
market. Rids cows of flies and pests.’’ “‘Does 
not burn or gum the hair.” Just try Fly- 
Cide once. It’s fully guaranteed. 


SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 


We want to acquaint those who are not al- 
ready using Fly-Cide, so have arranged to 
prepay the freight on your initial order. 
Try Fly-Cide at our risk: Order any amount, 
and test it in every way. If not delighted 
with results just send the unused portion 
back, and your money will be refunded. 
Prices, freight prepaid on the first order are;_, 
1 gallon can $1.75. 5 gallon can $6.00. 70 
gallon can $11.50. 20 gallon drum $227). 50 
gallon drum $50.00. Household ¥fy-Cide for 
the home. $1.00 brings trial’ size prepaid. 
Write today. 


FLY-CIDE CO. 


Box 4065, Sta. A, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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50 100 200 500 Do 
& & Brown tecnorns} $4.50 $ 8.00 $15.50 $37.50 () 
WHITE ROCKS........... } 
Re CoOREDS isn isiais sie 5 
Wie. WYANDOTTES. 6.00 11.00 21.50 52.50 
Heavy Asstd. $7.50-100; Light Asstd. $6.50-100. Special Matings 2c chick higher and Farrow Famous ge 
pullets and cockerels for sale at reasonable prices. Write for price list. 
D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES Dept. 18 Peoria, Illinois 


Oe ee 2 00. 9.00. 1750: 4250) 
5.50 10.00 19.50 47.50 \J 
BUFF ORPINGTONS...... 
WHITE WYANDOTTES: | 
paid, 100d alive del” Cataloe free. 10 weeks, 16 weeks, 20 weeks od PUM TCT TAT) 
ar KA LT MT KA LT BT KA LT ADE 
| The Old Reliable 
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HATCHERY: 


BABY CHICKS 
7 Cents Each 


In Thousand Lots for Delivery on and After June 10 


25 50 100 500 1000 
ASSORTED CHICKS 2... cc ccc ce cee e cess tec cscseees $2.50 $4.75 $9.00 $40.00 $ 70.00 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS ... RCA) 5.25 10.00 45.00 80.00 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS ... 2.75 5.25 10.00 45.00 80.00 
SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORNG .........c.cceccccccceenccees 2.75 5.25 10.00 45.00 80.00 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS ......-ccccccce cece cereceee cence: 3.50 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 3.50 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS .. 3.50 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 
SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS .... 3.50 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 2.2. ne selec sscecencvncccscnicvsccce 3.50 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 
WHITE WYANDOTTES  ...,-- cee seceec cere ccccereeererbeereres 3.50 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 
BUFFS ORPINGTONS 060 sciee o's sic occ iereiaiore eee iarn: alanis via eimialealpl erainietets 3.75 7.25 14.00 65.00 120.00 


Shipped by Parcel Post prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


FREE } Catalog and bulletin ‘‘Are You Keeping Hens or are Your Hens 
* Keeping You?’’ will be mailed free to all who ask for it. 


MUELLER-CORY HATCHERY 207 Main St. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry 
Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 100% 
live delivery, postpaid. Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed 
prices. 


HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 
R.12,Box 10A HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING 
CHICKS from our high class Heavy Laying Flocks to 

= Thousands of pleased customers and rendering Full 
Satisfaction. We can da the same for you in 1927. Flocks AMERICAN bd ede oak We ship C, O. D. 


5 100 500 1000 
S. C. White, Brown, Buff & Black Leghorns, Anconas............- $4.50 $ 8.00 $38.00 $ 72.00 
Barred & White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, Blk. Minorcas........ 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, White & Buff Minorcas......... 6.25 12.00 57.00 110.00 
Barron Wh. Leghorns, Impt. Mating, Parks Ped. Rocks (PC-33).... 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 


Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns, Heavy Mixed 
Light Mixed, 50, $3.75; 100, $7; 500, $33; 1000, $62. 
c. O. D. You can pay the postman when you receive them plus the postage. 
Reference—( omar boop 
0x 27, 


Get our Free Catalog or order 
NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


direct from this ad and save time, 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, 


—z 
> = W : 
MACHICKS~FOR PROFITS 


CrICKS AND SERVICE. We have only) Floeks that are TRUE toname, Culled and 
Tested for diseases, which will hatch Chicks that will live, and produce large 
quantities of eggs. ag our Leghorns for egg production, you will be back again 
nese Gee 100 Per Cent Live Delivery. 
repai 
White Leghorns, Anconas, ._ - . $4.00 
s., \s Barred & White Rocks, S.C. Reds, ° 5.00 i 
§ aatee Wh. & Buff Orpingtons, Wh.Wyandots, 5.00 48.00 
White Minorcas ; 100, $11; 500, $55. Asstd, 100, $8; 500, $40; 1000, $80. Order ‘rom these low prices. Chicks 
shipped on date ordered, Ref Morton'State Bank, MORTON HATCHERY, Gino Wviiteeoor Ir., Prop., BOX 23, MORTON, ILLINOIS 


HANDLER’S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM 
BLOOD FESTED STOCK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BET TER CHICKS at REASONABLE PRICES 
BIG REDUCTION IN MAY AND JUNE PRICES 


Buy these chicks with a reputation and raise a flock to be proud of. We are having wonderful Testimonials 
both as to quality, vitality and egg production. LEGHORNS, LARGE ENGLISH $10.00 Per 100. B’RD. 
RKS. & REDS $11.00 Per 100. WHITE and BUFF RKS. $12.00 Per 100. W. WYANDOTTES, BUFF 
ORP. $13.00 Per 100. One cent higher in 50 lots. '2 cent cheaper in 500 lots. Free catalog. 100% live del. 
CHANDLER'S POULTRY IMPROVEMENT FARM, Box C, MACOMB, ILL. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 
Also baby chicks and eggs, ‘Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 
egg contests. Catalog and special price bulletin free. 
I ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DE SOTO -CONDENSED 


‘BUTTERMIL 


A pound of De Soto Condensed But- 


termilk mixed with water makes 4 gals. & 
of pig slop. For poultry feed,use one Ib. 
to3 gals water. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

f 10Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
DeSoto Creamery &Prod Qo. MianeapolisMian = 


Have you talked with your neighbors about 
subscribing for Hoard’s Dairyman? Why not 
do it now? Make up as large a club of sub- 
scribers as you can and send them in. 
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A Profitable Unit 


The essentials for profit from a 
poultry flock at any time under any 
conditions or with any market price 
is determined by the efficiency of that 
unit. Efficiency is determined in part 
at least by the machine, which means 
the breeding of the flock; the house, 
which means the cost and comfort; 
the age, which means the time of 
hatching as well as the proportion of 
pullets and hens; the feed, which 
means the completeness of the ration; 
and the condition, which means free- 
dom from disease and parasites, both 
external and internal. 

All of these points are a part of the 
regular management of any good 
farm flock with an average invest- 
ment and average care. 

The following points have been 
stressed for farm flock owners in 
Wisconsin: 

1. Chicks purchased on basis of 
quality, not price. 

2. Early hatching. 

8. Flock at least 80% pullets and 
100% if possible. ; 

4, Started, ranged, and matured on 
clean ground. 

5. Maximum of 400 chicks to a 
unit; coal burning brooder in early 
season; efficient, economical ration. 

6. Portable brooder house. 

7. Wisconsin type gable roof, straw 
loft house. 

8. Pullets prepared for a produc; 
tion in October and November. 

9. A complete ration with cod liv- 
er oil during winter. 

10. Uniform production, low cost 
per dozen. 

The success of this program is best 
evidenced by the results to date of 
Oscar Westberg, in Douglas County. 
He purchased 700 S. C. W. Leghorn 
chicks from a breeder operating an 
accredited hatchery. The price on 
these chicks may have been a little 
bit higher than through some other 
sources or sections, but the chicks 
were all sired by production bred 200 
or better egg males. He was building 
the right sort of a foundation on 
which to start the year. 

These chicks were purchased about 
April 8 and were started under two 
coal burning brooder stoves. He was 
not taking a chance on weakening the 
entire bunch by brooding with just 
one stove in one small room with con- 
sequent poor results. He wanted them 
early to obtain late fall and early 
winter eggs. 

Since Mr. Westberg is located in a 
dairy section, he used the Wisconsin 
80—20 mixture with milk to drink. 
Up to six weeks of age there had 
been a loss of only six chicks, and 330 
pullets were brought through to 
housing in the fall. 

It might be worthy of note to state 
that the chicks were started in the 


house for the first six weeks and were. 


then moved to absolutely clean range 
and raised there until housed in the 
fall. No absolute records on brooding 
were kept but they thought that the 
income from the sale of the cockerels 
as broilers about paid for the pullets 
to laying age. 

The house was a 20x40 two unit, 
gable roof, straw loft. Other types 
would undoubtedly work, but this 
house is especially designed for Wis- 
consin conditions. In this building, in 


Dairy Farm 


‘this at all unusual since all] 


_ winter. 


extreme Northern Wisconsin, it 
possible to bring the flock th 
without freezing. : 

The ration was a regular 
and mash composed of eas 
tained ingredients. The scratek 
sisted of 2 of corn, 2 of wheat, 
barley. The mash was the “Bi 
of equal parts by weight of 
corn, ground oats, wheat bran. 
middlings, meat scrap, and 
fine salt. ‘ 

In addition, cod liver oil w 
at the rate of 2% or 1 quart 
100 lbs. of mash. We do not 


better farm flock poultry kee 
Northwest Wisconsin use cod | 
continuously from late fall 
spring. This is considered jus 
tegral a part of the ration as 
water, or shell. 

In the fall, about 330 pullets 
housed. This number was dec 
by culling to 275 when the 
work started Noy. 1. Noth 
pullets were kept, which was o 
factor in the profit and low p 
tion cost per dozen eggs in the 
Production. started in 
ber but no record was kept unti: 
1, when the flock record starts f 
year. d 


The following table gives # 


turn to date: = 


Month Nov. Dec. Feb. 


270 © 265 


Jan. 


No. pullets 275 275 


No.eggs 4,782 4,922 5,167 5, 
Feed cost $34.81 $42.80 $40.40 $40.3 
Profit $150.89 $131.70 $131.80 $66.95 | 
Av. No. 4 | 
eggs per 4 
pullet 17.89 17.89 19.14 19.4) 
Feed cost 8 x “720A 
per doz. $.09 $104 $.093 $.094 


culled in the fall gave the fol 
production for the same period 
same county: November, 0.77 ef 
per hen; December, 0.38; J 
1.98; February, 9:76; March, 18.6 
The contrast gives one a better «i 
ception of the heavier early 
tion obtainable from pullets 
from hens. If market conditions ( 
tinue as at present, and they willi 
will be found necessary to ha 
ier production earlier in the 
This will mean a higher p 
of early hatched pullets in tl 
For farm flock owners buyi 
chicks, it should mean housi 
pullets each fall or at most 
low per cent of good hens. — 
A second advantage deriv 
this sort of a unit is noticed 
more uniform production each 
The hen flock cited jumped f 
egg per hen in November wh 
were high to 18.62 eggs in 
when the price was low. Wit 
comparable to this and a lo r 
solid horse sense, one need | 
overproduction or loss in the 
flock.—_J. B. HayEs. 


Kamala for Wo 


The poultry department + 
paper recommends the drug, 
as a treatment for worms 
try, but it does not state ho 
it nor how much. We know 0 
have worms and I would a 
very much if you would e3 
things for me. Could it 
little chicks and, if so, how 


oa 


hey have? Does the ordi- 
ug store handle this drug? 
smith, Wis. (Mrs.) J. M. W. 


ean be purchased from any 
st, but as it can be adulterated 
the best quality should be pur- 
ed. As a flock treatment it is 
ary to group the birds accord- 
to weight, fast them for about 
hours, then compute the amount 
vamala required by the following 
j2: Birds weighing one-half to 
|pound, % gram; birds weighing 
) to three pounds, 1 gram; birds 
ishing three pounds and over, 2 
‘as. The powder should be mixed 
| one-third as much corn meal as 
| flock will consume at one time. 
mot, however, necessary to fol- 
| this treatment with a purgative. 
ases of heavy tapeworm infesta- 
| it will be necessary to follow 
| with a second treatment. 
eartedy the best results come 
the individual treatment of 
| with the kamala in ‘capsule 
1. %In case of that, the follow- 
{table is used: 
ae birds weighing one-half to one 
} 1d, one-half gram; birds weigh- 
jone to two pounds, 1 gram; birds 
‘hing two pounds and over, 1% 
as. Kamala can be put into half 
n gelatin capsules and can be 
‘easily administered by dipping 
il of some sort and then placing 
aon the back of the tongue of 
| bird. This seems like quite a 
{Medertaking, but it can be done 
: ‘rapidly and is probably the most 
actory thing to be followed. 
efore administering any sort of a 
tment it is necessary’for a per- 
to be positive as to what they are 
«ting for. One should call a vet- 
‘arian or a sample should be sent 
aeir own college for examination 
ie sure that it is tapeworm that 
sesent, in order to treat for tape- 
(m rather than just having the 
yid worms present and then givy- 
jthe tapeworm treatment. These 
require, apparently, two distinct 
3 of medicines or drugs. 
|.treatment is the best way out of a 
‘proposition, and is not entirely 
iifactory. It is like bandaging up 
‘fingers after having been burned 
tad of keeping your fingers out of 
fire in the first place. 
fter a heavy worm infestation of 
n sort there is a tendency for the 
1  stinal walls to become. thickened 
the result, undoubtedly, that di- 
ion and assimilation are seriously 
iirfered with. In other words, if 
9 examine the intestinal wall of a 
| that has been infested with 
ns you will find that it undoubt- 
isn’t getting the full value of 


the walls were normal in con- 
m. 

at i is the reason why, within the 
ye ar or so, so much emphasis 
been placed upon the necessity 
ean range, clean brooding, and 
everything else in connection 
Sein and rearing chicks to 


Summer Style Book? 
for Distribution June 10 


(tise; for good looking, sensi- 
| summer clothes, try the pat- 

s s own in our Summer Style 
- Send for it now. It costs 
Oc. Fashion Department, 
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is taking advantage of every possi- 
bility of preventing this, and we do 
know that better chicks will be pro- 
duced on clean range than is possi- 
ble when the old range that the old 
hens have been using is made availa- 
ble to the chicks year after year. 

One reason why even range will 
not absolutely control tape, is that 
they feel that the flies can be one of 
the intermediate hosts for dissemina- 
tion of these. In this case it will be 
necessary not only to provide clean 
range but also to screen the houses 
and the range or the runs that the 
chicks have available to them to ex- 
clude flies at the same time.—J. B. 
HAYES. 


Pullets Starting to Lay 


I have some Barred Rock pullets 
hatched January 7, two or three of 
which are beginning to lay. They 
started at the age of 3 months 15 
days and 3 months 18 days. Don’t 
you think they are laying too early? 
Would it not be better to hold them 
back until June or should they be fed 
so as to rapidly continue their growth 
and let them continue to lay? They 
weigh 3 to 3% Ibs. 

How could I feed them so as to 
continue their growth and check 
their egg production? I have been 
feeding the Wisconsin ration. They 
have had all the sour milk they will 
drink and recently a limited amount 
of water. 

Banks, Oregon. (Mrs.) R. L. 

These Barred Rock pullets have 
gone beyond the stage where it is 
possible to do anything with them. 
Barred Rocks starting to lay in 3% 
months is entirely too early, since it 
is absolutely impossible to develop 
enough chicken in that length of time 
to ever carry them through with a 
size that will result in a continuous 
sustained production from them. 

What I am trying to point out is 
that when stuff is along about 12 or 
14 weeks, weighing 1% to 2 lbs., it 
is possible at that time to drop out 
a certain amount of animal protein 
feed which is responsible for the 
sexual development of the birds. 
With this 80—20 ration one can drop 
out the liquid milk fed to the birds in 
part or in whole, depending upon the 
way in which and the amount in 
which one wants to conserve produc- 
tion and yet the mineral balance is 
left in such a way that development 
will continue and production can be 
held off for just about as long as one 
wishes. The trouble in this case is 
that they were given nothing but milk 
to drink or an unlimited supply of 
milk which has resulted in bringing 
them through rapidly. 

Even under those conditions you 
may be able to carry them through 
July, August, September, and Octo- 
ber all right, and when you develop 
out a bird at that time or at the size 
that you have, your egg size is going 
to be influenced in the same amount, 
and I don’t believe that when you get 
along in the summer that you are 
going to get anything at any time ex- 
cept a pullet, a small, or a pee wee, 
egg, from pullets of this sort. That 
is, when one stunts the growth of the 
bird they are apparently at the same 
time going to control to some extent 
the size of egg those birds will pro- 
duce. 

Our recommendation in connection 
with the use of this ration is that a 
person bring the birds along for the 
first period just as fast as he can. 
We are interested, primarily, in mak- 
ing a 1% lb. broiler, which is about 
the minimum size that the market 
will take in just as short a period as 
it is possible to do so. Just as soon 
as they are turned off the more the 
profit is going to be, as the broiler 
market is always a falling market. 

From that time on one-can drop 
out the amount of milk or the amount 
of meat scrap or whatever is fed as 


a source of animal protein to them, 
in such way to control the growth 
on the birds, which means frame de- 
velopment. In the past when we 
dropped out the meat scrap, we were 
dropping out the only source of min- 
eral feed and instead of holding back 
the birds why we just limited the 
frame development for them. 

It will usually take around about 7 
months to grow out a Barred Rock 
pullet the size that we want to give 
us an egg that is going to make a 
good market size. 

I wouldn’t make a change on the 
ration for this bunch at the presenv 
time. Keep them coming right along, 
since a change at the time that you 
have that development on them is go- 
ing to react more seriously than ad- 
vantageously.—J. B. HAYES. 


Chickens Cough 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I would like 
to find out if there is anything that 
can help one of my chickens. She 
coughs every little while, then runs 
to a pan of water and drinks a great 
deal. At last she falls over and acts 
as if she is dying. Is this a conta- 
gious disease and is there any cure for 
it? Do you think it advisable to kill 
this hen to prevent spreading of dis- 
ease or is it worth while to try to 
cure her? 


Antigo, Wis. VED): 


The symptoms given in this case 
are so very meager that one is ab- 
solutely not in a position to draw any 
conclusions from it or to make any 
recommendations, 

In case of a cough in a bird, it 
usually means some sort of an ob- 
struction in the trachea or the bron- 
chial tubes. The things that might 
have carried from this are just an 
infection in there or it may be that 
the bird has developed canker to such 
an extent that it has started growing 
down in the trachea or at the open- 
ing of the trachea. This would tend 
to explain why the bird would en- 


deavor to drink water or why it | 


would occasionally lie down gasping 
and appear to be dying until it had 
an opportunity to get a_ sufficient 
amount of air. 

In this case if a person would just 
open the mouth of the bird, they will 
notice that the canker occurs as a 
white, yellowish, or brown growth or 
crust-like material occurring in the 
roof of the mouth, along the edges 
of the jaw or even at the opening 
of the trachea. 

It is very questionable whether it is 
advisable for a person to attempt to 
keep a bird under those conditions. 
If individual treatment is followed, I 
would not advise removing this ma- 
terial since apparently it will cause 
bleeding with the possibility of the 
disease being spread farther, but 
rather it is advisable to paint each 
sore spot with iodine, lysol, or some 
material such as that and to allow 
them to dry up on their own accord. 

This means, of course, a lot of in- 
dividual care, and unless the bird is 
particularly prized, I rather think 
that one should kill it and then 
avoid scattering the blood around and 
burn or bury the carcass. 

Under these conditions it might be 
advisable to give the flock Epsom 
salts at the rate of one pound to ey- 
ery 100 birds, since it will bring them 
back into a little bit better physical 
condition and get at the cause of it, 
which, apparently, is associated with 
cold, roup, and those various things 
of that sort, the predisposing causes 
of which are damp, drafty, or poorly 
ventilated poultry houses. It is al- 
ways advisable to remove birds in 
this condition and keep them by 
themselves. If a post mortem exam- 
ination is made either by the owner 
or by the veterinarian it would be 
possible to more nearly diagnose the 
trouble in that way.—J. B. Hayes. 
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Every Day You Need 


KEDONL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases, 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at all drug stores 


"LAYING 
MASH 
MakES your hens 
lay more eggs— 
you make more 
money—it’s a 
wonder, 
Write Today 


for free book 
ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING Co. 


Dept 
Brooks AA tae 
\\ Chicago, Ill. 


SIEBS GUARANTEED CHIC 4) 


from CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 


ing and exhibition purposes. 
certified for hig’ ee 
delivery. Prepaid. 


logs 
Br. Ve A — 4. 5 60 1 
Bd. Rocks, Reds, Anco i 6.25 : #8 #190 
Wh. & Buff Rocks 00 6.75 10-60 a0 
6.00 11.00 68.50 
r i. 00 ef 


6.76 
50 4.76 
4.50 
4.00 
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ONE MILLION—AMERICAN—INSPECTED—QUAIL- 


TY, Egg Production and ‘Exhibition Chicks. 40 Popu- 
lar and Rare Breeds. Chicks in Quality Matings as 
follows, 100% Live Delivery—Postpaid Summer Prices: 


White, Brown, Buff, Black Leghorns........... .00 
Barred & White Rocks Reds, Anconas......+.. -00 
BIk. Minorcas and Langshans, R. |. Whites 13.00 
Wh. & Silver Wydndottes, Buff Orpingtons..... 13.00 
Gol. & Col. Wyandottes, Ag BY ey patent apace 16.00 
Lt. Brahmas, ey spo s, C. Anconas..... 16. 
Heavy Assorted Chicks, S10" per 100 “stralght: Light 


Assorted, $8 per 100. There is still time to put in 
these FAMOUS NABOB 18K CHICKS this season if 
you ACT QUICKLY. Get our Big, Illustrated 60-Page 
Catalog for further information on Rare Varieties, 
otc. Member International B. C. A. Bank Reference. 
NABOB HATCHERIES. Box G5, GAMBIER, one 


SEND NO MONEY'* S82°CHICKS. 


Just mall our order. Weship C. O. D. and guarantee pi 
Per Cent live delivery ot starey, purebred Chicks “from 
healthy bred-to fortes f ks; L. rns 8c: Bd. 
Wit cka, R.I ds, 7 NLD Brie Minoress 10c; Buff Orping- 
Wh Wyandottes, Baff Rocks lic; Mixed 7c; all heavies Ses 
Orders for 50 chicks 1c more, 25 ehicks 2¢ more 


Silver Lake Egg Farm, Box H. D., Sliver Lake, Ind. 
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The rate for advertising in this departmert is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 
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Count 
Copy must reac) 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holsteins—Purebreds and grades. Area tested. Buy 
direct. We are breeders, not dealers. WAUPACA 
COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN., 112 E. 
Union, Waupaca, Wis. 5-6 

Nine richly bred Holstein heifer calves, practically 
purebred. Tested and crated. $175.00. ALFAKORN 
FARM, Evansville, Wisconsin. 8-6 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 Ibs. fat.. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. Picts 


Selling Five Registered Holstein Yearlings. Sire’s 
dam made over 87 pounds butter 7 days and_ over 
1,127 pounds in year. Official test. ALFAKORN 
FARM, Evansville, Wisconsin. 10-3 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 


For Sale—Registered Holstein bull, four years old, 
Shomont Fobes Hengerveld. F. J. SHOTWELL, Mar- 
telle, Iowa. 

If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows. Springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less. T. B. tested and prices 
right. M. GOLDSMITH, Genesee Depot, Wis. 10-2 

15 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 5-12 

Grade Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from an area tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins. 
Clean cattle, priced right, from a breeder with 30 
years - experience. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 9-* 

9 months well marked show bull. Dam, Ohio State 
Champion 399.3 Ibs. fat 4th place in class leaders al- 
so 512.1 fat in CC, sold for $550.00. His sire’s dams 
662.79 fat in A trace direct to Langwater Warrior. 
This will make a great bull very reasonable. Gentle, 
sure breeding, coming four years old. Dam’s record 
533 lbs. fat in D. Sire’s dam 707 lbs. fat at 11 years. 
Weighs 1700 in ordinary condition. Closely bred to 
Pearls Dot. This bull will add richly to any herd. 
Very reasonable. Also one car highly bred grade, 
young, Guernsey cows. BOX 22, Smithville, Ohio. 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
same fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. Im village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

Registered Guernsey Bulls. Light fawn and_ white. 
Well bred. Record dams. Bargains. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 11-2 

Two registered Guernsey bulls, serviceable age. Your 
choice, $150.00 One younger, $100. Write EDWARD 
VAUGHN, Duluth, Minn. 11-2 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 


Milton Jct., Wisconsin. 7-* 
For Sale—Entire herd thirty cows. All milking 

Guernseys. Holsteins _ mixed. Reasonable price. 

CHAS. W. O’NEILL, Bridgeport, Wisconsin. 
Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 


MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 
cows and heifers are 


for list. 
Grade Guernsey springing : 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15=* 
Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 
good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 
For Sale—40 grade Jersey cows, 20 registered cows 
and heifers. J. ARCHIE BELL, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Six Duroc bred gilts for sale. Holstein bulls, cows, 
and calves. PHILIP LEHNER, Princeton, ee 
sin. -2 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


15 to 20 first-class high grade Holstein 
heifers. A clear residence lot in Chicago in exchange 
for same. Write A. L. ALLEN, 2314 W. 91st St., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Wanted—Registered Holstein bull aged about eight 
months, must have record of 1000 lbs. butter by two 
nearest dams. FRED C. KUEKER, Red Bud, Ill. 


BABY CHICKS 


Triple ‘‘C’’ Chicks—Lower prices. Big, husky, pure- 
bred, Cert-O-Culd, Smith-Hatched Chicks from farm- 
ranged, Hogan-Tested Flocks. Price per 100 delivered 
postpaid to you: Rocks, Barred, White, Buff; Reds; 
Ss. C. or R. C. Buff Orpingtons, $13. White Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $14. Ancon- 
as, White or Brown Leghorns, $10. Jersey Black 
Giants, $19. Prompt shipment. Catalog free. C. C. 
C. HATCHERIES, Box 618, Centerville, Iowa. Ghee 

Capper ships C. O. D. White, Brown Leghorns, 
heavy mixed 100 $8; Bnglish White, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas $8.50; Reds, Barred, White Rocks, Black 
Minorcas $9; Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes $10; 
eat! $7.50. CAPPER HATCHERIES, ea 
owa. - 


Want 


HATCHING EGGS 


Eggs from strictly purebred (267 egg strain) Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and (272 egg strain) White Leghorns 
$1.60 per 15; $6.50 per 100, postpaid. MISS MABLE 
HARDING, St. Peter, Minnesota. 6-* 


HAY 


Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B. CAPLE, Route 3 
Perrysburg, Ohio, 4-* 

Wholesale hay and_ straty. Write us for prices. 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Tlinois. 9-* 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 

Highest prices paid for Burlap bags. Write us. 
PHILIP -KRAVITZ BAG COMPANY, 660 Richard 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 11-2 


KODAK FINISHING 
Trial Offer—One Kodak Film developed and one 
print each for 25 cents. K. & BE, PHOTO KRAFT 
CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 


Machinery For Sale—One 25 H. P. Steam Engine, 
size 8 x 10, made by The Brownell Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
1907, No. 4127. Engine is in good condition and we 
will consider any reasonable offer. Inquire RODDIS 
LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis- 
consin. 10-2 

Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. a-* 

Ann Arbor Hay Presses bale more hay at_ lower 
cost and last longer than others. Write for complete 
catalog and prices. ANN ARBOR MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Shelbyville, Illinois. 8-6 

For Sale—Latest type double unit Pine Tree milker 
with new rubbers. Latest type Empire double unit 
milker, practically new, $75.00. WARREN MACK, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Universal milking machine, good as new, 
two type units, like new. CHAS. W. O’Neill, Bridge- 
port, Wisconsin. 

For Sale—$120.00 Primrose separator with power 
attachment, only used three months, $65.00. O. K. 
FRETZ, 215 N. Des Plaines St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, 
Ohio. 11-4 

Special Bargain on Hinman milker. Guaranteed 


good condition. Forced to sell at once at sacrificed 
price. Write BOX 401, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Sale—Good, used Hinman milker outfit. Address 
BOX 399, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Truck Owners, stop shoveling, 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. IL. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich Man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 


dump your loads, 
6-12 


$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. PROCESS CO., Sa- 
lina, Kans. 9-9 
4 STATIONERY 
Your stationery represents you. Good quality 


paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you hayen’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
a ART DEPARTMENT, Fort apa 

is. - 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer to consumer. $1.75 for car- 
ton of 300—6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. 
Postage extra if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER 
CO., 36 Frelinghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 9-3 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 


Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 
DOGS 

Collies—White and colors, Pedigreed, intelligent 

workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 

reasonable, and _ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 

Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Lowa. 1-24 


We are expecting another litter of White Collie 
puppies about June first. If you intend to buy a 
dog this summer we suggest you act promptly as our 
supply is limited. All dogs eligible for registration. 
We will furnish necessary papers for registering if 
required. Price F. O. B. Fort Atkinson. Females 
$10.00, males $15.00. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9-3 


@ 


LUMBER 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Fence Posts 
shipped direct from manufacturer to you. Send bill 
for delivered prices. LANSDOWN, Box 909S, Ever- 


ett, Washington. 11-2 

We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 
shingles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KEN- 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-11 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples. 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 

Our New Household Device washes and dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. ‘Complete 
outfit costs Jess than brooms. Over half profit. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 295 3rd St., Fairfield, 
Iowa. 11-2 

Dairy Autostir. New $15.00 machine necessary to 
every dairy farmer. Big commission, absolutely no 
competition. Sells quick on demonstration, BEHRENS 
MFG. CO., Winona, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesman Wanted to sell reliable line of farm prod- 
ucts. Advancement rapid. Write for particulars. 
FARM PRODUCTS REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, 
Wisconsin. 


MATTRESSES 


Mattresses made any size, low factory prices. Cata- 
log free. PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, Peoria, 
Illinois. 3-10 


TOBACCO 


Better Tobacco! Fragrant, mellow! 
smoking, 75c, Four pounds chewing, $1.00. 
ERS’ CLUB,. 250, Hazel, Kentucky. 


EXCHANGE 


Wanted—To exchange new Chevrolet Landau, as part 


Five pounds 
FARM- 
10-8 


payment for ten good T. B. tested cows. LEE 
GROVER, Marengo, Illinois. 
BINDER TWINE 
You can make a big saving with ‘‘Cricket’’ brand 


twine. During 27 years a reputation has been gained 
that it is the best twine money can buy. Farmer 
agents wanted to distribute our twine—profitable and 
easy to. sell. Get our prices first. COOPER 
CORDAGH COMPANY, Transportation Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 11-3 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Unusual bargains in splendid farms in rich and 
noted Piedmont section South Carolina. Attractive 
prices and terms. York County soils are fertile and 
produce abundantly: cotton, corn, clover, grasses, po- 
tatoes, wheat, oats, barley, rye, vegetables and fruits. 
Especially suited for stock raising, dairying, hogs and 
poultry. Nearby markets in textile centers par fancy 
prices for all kinds farm produce. We haye some 
farms of various sizes located on good roads, near 
State High Schools and excellent churches. Good 
neighbors and splendid communities. Wonderful Pied- 
mont climate, mild and especially healthful. We 
want western farmers to come and live with us and 
establish your methods of farming and dairying which 
will pay big here. Every encouragement offered. For 
particulars write. FIRST NATIONAL or PLANTERS 
BANK, Sharon, South Carolina. 

90 Score Dairy Farm for sale in Maryland. Whole 
milk or cream shipped to Washington. Price for milk 
this summer is over thirty cents a gallon at the farm. 
James stalls, litter carrier, ventilators and individual 
drinking cups for 32 cows. Pens in addition. Steam 
sterilizer, De Laval milker. Pure bred Holsteins of 
world record breeding. Two silos, 205 acres. Under 
the owner’s care this farm raises 60 bushels of corn 
and 35 of wheat to the acre. Alfalfa is successful. 
Milk check runs over $600.00 a month, The owner is 
too far away to properly handle the farm. Terms are 
very easy to the proper person. Approved prospect 
may lease for_a year to try it out. Write H. M. 
RYDER, Box 196, Bradford, Pennsylvania, or S. W. 
STOUFFER, Sharpsburg, Maryland. 

$5100 income from this farm. Sacrifice equipt. at 
$4400. 137 acres near city, smooth sloping fields, 
pastures 30 head, estimated 300,000 ft. valuable tim- 
ber besides cordwood; 1000 sugar maples with house, 
100 fine apple trees, other fruit; large 10-room house, 
44x70 ft. barn, full basement, running ‘water to build- 
ings. Ready to retire. For quick sale include pair 
3150 lb. dapple greys, extra horse, 6 cows, 5 heifers, 
hogs, hens, saw outfit on trucks, complete sugar out- 
fit, 2 cream separators, farm tools, all crops. Part 
cash, Details page 24 big illustrated Spring Catalog. 


Free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th Ave., New 
York City. 
252 acres near Baltimore, Md. Master’s house 


could not be reproduced for $80,000. 2 perfect cow 
barns, capacity 136 head. 3 tile silos 12x55 each. 
Horse barn 42x60. 3 tenant houses, all in good con- 
dition. 100 fine Guernsey and Holstein cows, number 
of horses, 2 tractors, all farm machinery and equip- 
ment in keeping with a farm such as this. This is 
not only a beautiful property but a money maker as 
well. 110 acres, close to Frederick, Md. Improved 
with excellent, seven room, frame house, barn for 25 
head, and all necessary buildings. This farm is a 
good cropper and is well worth the price of $7000. 
Terms. POTTS & GRIFFIN, Realtors, Frederick, Md. 

The Bank of North Dakota offers for 30 days, be- 
ginning June 15, to farmers of the right type—and 
farmers only—a splendid farm at a low price, with a 
guarantee of easy terms. Round trip Homeseekers’ 
tickets, One Fare plus $2.00 every Tuesday. Write 
for Free North Dakota book and full information. 
E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 582, G. N. RY., St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 11-2 

Six hundred forty acre dairy ranch, eleven miles 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico, on State Highway. Ten 
cows, six heifers. Net income two hundred fifty dollars 
per month. Price nine thousand dollars, half cash. 
Balance five hundred dollars yearly. Interest six per 
cent, Address MYRON LUGIBIHL, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’’ 160 Acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check, Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 9-4 

Have you figured on moving your dairy? We offer 
580 suitable acres. Twelve months’ pasture possible. 
Florida imports millions in dairy products annually. 
For information write HILLS FRUIT FARM, Panama 
City, Florida. : 11-2 

160 acre improved farm. Complete buildings. 
Priced to sell TARR BROS., New Auburn, Wis- 
consin. 11-* 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 282, G. N. Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 24-* 

A Texas Snap. By prompt action you can secure 
Texas guaranteed Citrus Fruit land in the celebrated 
Rio Grande Valley at a great bargain on easy terms. 
G. H, KLINE, 105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 11-4 

For Sale—2000 acres second growth timberland. Bar- 


gain. BOX 32, Freeport, Il. 11-spl 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Well established dairy and sales business of the 


Graham Livestock Company’ consisting of yards, shelter 
sheds, modern dairy barns equipped with milking ma- 
chines, milk house, trucks, ete. Plant capable of 
handling 150 to 200 head of cows. Sales average 
1,000 head of dairy cows per year. Milk sold under 
good contract to distributor. 125 head of cows on 
hand at present. This is an unusual opportunity for 
anyone who understands the cow business. Present 
owner wishes to retire. For full information write 
the GRAHAM LIVESTOCK COMPANY, 2616 &. 
Broadway, Spokane, Washington. 10-4 


FARMS WANTED x 


Need several farms immediately. Must be close to 
school. WALT MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


FOR RENT 


For Rent—Ideal dairy farm without stock. 240 acres 
good soil, ample buildings, silo. East of Madison, 
Wisconsin, near pavement, town, condensery. Reason- 
able cash rent. Fall possession. Write owner, imme- 
diately, BOX 400, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Rent—Fully equipped modern dairy farm on 
hard road half mile from prosperous town of 1500. 


Two silos. 15 acres alfalfa and 35 acres sweet clover 
pasture. For full particulars address CHESTER 
JOHNSON, Chenoa, Il. 10-2 


WANT TO RENT 


Want to lease large dairy farm, cash or shares. 
Young farmer. Have 25 head grade and pure bred 
Holsteins, 7 horses and good equipment. Barn should 
hold 50 head stock and be modern. “Soil must grow 


alfalfa. In event place is fully stocked, advertiser 
might buy half interest in good dairy cattle. Wiscon- 
sin or [llinois preferred. Fall delivery. References 


furnished. Address BOX 398, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted to Rent—300 or 400 acre farm with modern 
buildings for a term of years. Or will buy, all 
stocked, not over 150 miles from Chicago. Address 
BOX 395, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


DAIRIES 


If you are looking for an ideal dairy location at a 
reasonable price, write fer information MERCER- 
DAVIS COMPANY, Mercer, Tennessee. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hay Bale Ties—Tallman’s bale ties are better and 
cost less. Write today for special price list. THE 
TALLMAN COMPANY, Shelbyville, Dlinois. 8-6 

For Sale—One 12x30 wood stave silo in excellent 
condition; also one 14x30 stave silo in good condi- 
tion; also four 36-inch James ventilators. THORN- 
BURY FARM, Libertyville, 111. 11-2 

For Sale—Cement Silo Forms, all steel, to build 
10, 12, 14, ft. in 6 ft. shifts, $350.00. JAMES D. 
CASEY COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 11-3 

Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid, HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 24-* 


Geraniums—Two dozen strong young plants 
post-paid to your door for $1.25. Any color 
Don’t be without flowers on the farm, 
GERANIUM COMPANY, Springfield, Ilin 


sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. BS; 


PRINTING 


Coupon Milk Tickets, scale cards, tags, 
statements, ete. BE. F. WILKE & CO., 2424) 
cisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

We print milk tickets, checks, shipping 
for farmers all over the country. Our 
please you. Write us now so you will hay 
supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMA 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Far 


Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAI 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. » 
COLTS 


For Sale—Ten head running bred colts, fe 
track broke, fine under saddle. CHAS, W. 0’ 
Bridgeport, Wisconsin. : 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need tes 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. 
courses offered. Give age, experience, re 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA ST 
LEGE, Ames, 


advertisedin 


“Special | 
Opportuniti 


Thousands of our readers 1 
this page their market 
When they have somethi 
sell they announce it here. 
they want to buy they 
this page. 


A large list appears in 
issue, including Advertisen 
of Farm Property For 
Exchange or Rent, Dairy © 
and Other Live Stock, Por 
Farm Produce, Seeds, M 
ery and Tools. 


¢ 


Whether You Buy or Sell 
— Here is Your Market 


The dairy farm wanting 
rienced dairy farm help wil 
vertise here because on 
farms where Hoard’s Dairym 
is read will be found the bij 
dairy farm help. When t 
perienced man wants a positi 
on dairy farm he adve 
here because the men who 
need of experienced help 


Hoard’s Dairyman. j 
Note the rates in announce 


Hoard’s Dairym 
Fort Atkinson 


Advertising in this department is 8e p 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED _ 


Wanted with view to permanency, an exh 
dependable, mature, married man, as workin/lé 
man-dairyman, capable in all its phases, 
to make great Southwest his home, not w: 
compensation as main inducement to con 
isfied reasonable compensation—a just Pp 
can cause good plant to.earn. Must be capa 
ducing Grade A raw milk, and convert su 
prime butter, butter milk, cottage chee 
trade. College training desirable but n 
studious, thorough, sound habits, goo 
capable selecting competent under help, 
ing-owner-manager will permit him to do, 
sponsible for results. Good equipment and 
ditions. Write fully, frankly first letter, m 
erences, salary, ete. After corresponding 
may be arranged here or elsewhere at f. 
expense. Working partnership open to_ sal 
man. Thoroughbred Jerseys. ARCADY — 


Corsicana, Texas. oi pie 
Tenant wanted beginning 1928 for eam 
640 acre farm in Red River Valley near Gra 
North Dakota. Farm equipped with model 
barn, silo and all necessary buildings for gsr 
sheep and has ample alfalfa field, flowing 
chinery for potatoes and sugar beets, close’ 
market, packing plant and sugar beet factor 
experienced dairyman With reasonable capital 
man with grown boys. Rent only on partners 
as to cows, sheep and -hogs, share plam as (©. 
sugar beets and potatoes. Favorable lease |. 
party. If interested write McINTYRE & BUI 
Grand Forks is ‘ ue 
Wanted—At once, working foreman past 3()2 
acre farm. Must be thoroughly experienced 
dling pure bred Holsteins, raising calves and 
doing general farming. I want a live man 
able and ‘willing to think and work, too, and 


Wanted—Single man for general farm 
be good milker. State wages in first. 
REN MACK, Whitewater, Wis. 


a HELP WANTED 


‘Wanted—Single man around thirty. who has had 

ience in bottling house or creamery work, as 
rking foreman in bottling house on Certified milk 
nt where two thousand quarts are produced and 
Must be clean and capable. Give ref- 
full particulars in first letter. KEY- 


BEN J. MAY, Spring Grove, McHenry 
Phone 516 Richmond. 11-* 


class men. De Layal milkers used. $75.00 per month 
poom and board. HORD BROS., Box 728, Mia West, 
Wyoming. 


B65 as Saat Acer. 
For bedding most convenient, serviceable and 


sanitary. Write for prices. 


Jagerson Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


Free to Calf Raisers 


If you sell alJ your whole milk, write 
today for our new free pamphlet. 
It tells how you can raise heifer 
calves from your best cows with 
greatest success and least cost. Ex- 
plains feeding practice as endorsed 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and state animal husbandry 
authorities. Learn of the profits of- 
fered by the ‘minimum milk meth- 
od.” Simply ask for Bulletin 301, 
stating number of calves you feed. 

Write today to Room 716, 160 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Easy Way to 
| Cet Rid of Rats 


\Inexpensive Home System Knocks ’Em Winding 
} —Easy to Use—They Leave Overnight 

| Rats are more dangerous than disease! They 
kill livestock, spread disease germs and eat 
their weight in gold! At last a chemist has 
j\discovered a simple remedy that works like 
jmagic. You can rid your whole premises of 
‘these dangerous pests overnight. Rats seek 
\this delicious remedy, eat it greedily—and 
‘leave the house to die outdoors! No offensive 
‘odors. Users say it gets amazing results. 

| The discoverer of this new remedy is so sure 
\that it will quickly rid your place of rats that 
he offers to send a full size $2 package at the 
wholesale price of only $1.30. Send no money ; 
simply mail your name and address to Bam 
\Chemical Co., 471 First Ave., Columbus, Ga., 
‘and the remedy will be sent immediately. Af- 
ter a week’s use, if your rats haven’t disap- 


peared. the remedy costs you nothing. This 
‘guarantee is ironclad. Write now. (Adv.) 
hs fe 


! Like to Embroider? 


In our June 25th issue we will run a 
} complete color page describing articles 
stamped for embroidery which you can 


purchase through the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Fashion Department. Kitchen cur- 
tains, vanity sets. children’s dresses, 
\§ aprons, buffet sets. luncheon sets, run- 
ners, and pillow cases are definitely 
described sc that you will know just 
what the articles are Remember these 
articles are ready for use as soon as 
you embroider them. 


Watch for Our June 25th Issue ! 


ry «oe 


DI 6 to 10 Mos. Old 


BU LLS From A. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


| 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
‘ap to 600 Ibs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
‘fice prices. Write me today. 


‘A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


Oct. 6—Jerseys. 
| Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
; town, Wisconsin. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


' June 15—Guernseys. Breidablik Guernseys at Auction. 
Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mers. : ; 
June 15-16—The National Ormsby Sale at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mers. 
June 16—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 
Merryman Sales Co., Sparks, Md., Sale Mgrs. 

June 21—Holsteins. W. H. Krause Dispersion at Thorp, Wis. ; 
| June 22—Edward Yager, Holstein Dispersal, Rice Lake, Wis. W. H. Krause, Thorp, Wis., Mgr. 
| June 283—Guernseys. Dispersion Sale. Powers Bros., Owen, Wis. < 
Dispersion of Vergewood Jerseys at Holmen, Wis. 

United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HELP WANTED 


_ Wanted—Single, first class dry hand milkers for cer- 
tified dairy. Must be neat and clean about work. 
Wages seventy dollars per month, board and room. 


Address H. F. RHODES, Bella Vista Farms, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 
Wanted—Two single dry hand milkers. $65.00 per 


month to start. Prefer one who has worked before in 
certified dairy. State experience and references in first 
letter. HANDY ANDY DAIRY, Box 422, Holly- 
wood, Florida. 

Wanted at once—Single herdsman who is thoroughly 
experienced in handling registered Holsteins and can 
produce results. State age, experience, wages expected, 
and give references. J. H. BURR, St. Charles, Ill. 
_Wanted—Teamsters on Capstan Ditching Machine. 
Now working in Dane and Iowa Co., Wisconsin. 
Wages $50.00 per month, board and room. Write L. 
P. KUNZ, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Wanted—Married man without children for 
and dairy. Machine milking. July 15. 
ly, house, fuel, electric light, milk. State age. 
1616, Butte, Mont. 

Wanted—Reliable, experienced, single man for dai- 
ry farm work. Machines used. Seventy a month and 
board and room. R. B. WENDELKEN, Belle Fourche, 


farm 
$80.00 month- 
BOX 


South Dakota. 11-2 

Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150—$250 monthly; 
railroads everywhere (which position?). RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-2 


Wanted—Steady, reliable farm hand. Mnst be good 


milker. State religion. $50.00 board and room. EL- 
FERING BROS., R. 2, Waukegan, IIl. 10-2 
Help Wanted—Single dry hand milkers. Good liv- 


ing conditions; chance for advancement. Can use two 
married men with small families. HARTMAN STOCK 
FARM, Columbus, Ohio. 9-* 

Wanted—Single men, good milkers and barn men. 
Plenty of opportunity for sincere fellows. Apply now. 
LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARM, Green Bay, Wis. 9-* 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced Herdsman open for position; lifetime 
with dairy cattle; agricultural school training; good 
feeder; A. R. work; exhibition; calf raising; certified 
milk; some veterinary experience; operate Babcock 
tester. Prefer place where A. R. work is being done. 
Would accept salary and bonus on records with right 
kind of herd, or straight salary. State full particulars 
in first letter. Steady and reliable. Address BOX 
394, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Man 34 years of age, married, one child, wishes 
position as manager of dairy farm. Prefer a place 
used as summer home for wealthy family. Have ex- 
perience and references. Hold at present government 
position. Please write JOHN KOOISTRA, Inspector 
in charge Immigration Service, Zapata, Texas. 10-2 

Position wanted by dairyman where results count. 
Experienced in production of certified and high class 
milk. Good calf feeder. Can make official records. 
Do not use tobacco or liquor. Best of references. 
Married; no children. Address BOX 883, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, 10-2 

Position as herdsman on large dairy by married 
man who can assume responsibility and get things 
done. Life experience in all branches. Efficient and 
economical. Guernseys preferred. Excellent reference. 
State wages and details. All letters answered. Ad- 
dress BOX 397, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Single man, lover of good cattle (Holsteins favored), 
wants position only where good cows are kept. I am 
a Hollander 44 years of age. No tobacco or liquors. 
Open for position June 15th. JOHN VAN HEES, 
Southborough, Mass. 

Herdsman, single, age 24, open to take charge of 
dairy herd. College training, practical experience in 


calf raising, test cows, showing and production of 
“Grade A’’ milk. Address BOX 393, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


Man 32 years of age, married, no children, wishes 
position as herdsman. Twelve years experience in 
scientific dairying. Wife willing to board help. Best 
of reference. Address BOX 402, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 

Position wanted for July 1 or later by experienced 
farmer as foreman on modern dairy or stock farm. 
Can board help if necessary. Good references. Make 
offer in first letter. Address BOX 3896, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Young man, experienced creamery bookkeeping, 
cheesemaking and handling milking machines, desires 
job cae West. References. LE ROY PUFFER, Beaver, 
Utah. 

Position Wanted as manager or foreman on dairy 
farm. Married, 33 years old, one child. Wife good 
housekeeper. Experienced in all lines of farming. Ref- 
erences furnished. A. NORDGARD, Maiden Rock, Wis. 

Herdsman, age 34, single, 10 years experience A. R., 
general dairy, and calf raising, wishes position with 
high grade herd. State salary first letter. Address 
E. H. BROWN, Rockingham, New Hampshire. 

Wanted—Position superintendent modern dairy farm 
or estate. Age 36, married. Fifteen years experience, 
BOX 314, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Champion in 
Farmers’ Division 


When a cow makes an average pro- 
duction of sixty-six pounds of butter- 
fat per month for ten months and is 
only milked twice daily, with ordi- 
nary farm care, she deserves a place 
at the head of the list of profitable 
producers. 

That is just what was done by 
Crescenda, a pure-bred Guernsey cow 
owned by G. S. Mawhinney of New 
York. Beginning her test at the age 
of nine years and 129 days, she pro- 
duced 13,154.2 pounds milk contain- 
ing 661.3 pounds fat in 305 days, 
and carried a calf for 252 days of 
that time. This record makes her the 
world’s champion Guernsey for this 
age and class.—The American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club. 


North—“Don’t you agree that 
speed is the curse of America?” 
West—No, I can’t say I do. I’m 


an installment collector!” 


Breidablik Farm, Wilmington, Del. 


Herrick— 


wa 
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HOME BUTTER MAKER 


WONDERFULLY efficient butter mak- 


ing machine built on the same working 


principles as the machines used in large cream- 
eries, differing only in size and price. 


It gets all the butterfat out of the cream. 
rapidly so the butter comes in from one-half to one- 
fourth of the time. By simply throwing in clean water 
and giving a few turns, you remove all buttermilk. In- 
stead of working the moisture out, the MINNETONNA 


works the moisture in, so 
necesSary to the flavor and 
the keeping qualities, and 
giving an “over-run” (of 
moisture and salt) of from 
20 to 25 per cent above 
butterfat test. Hence more 
and better butter. 


Churning capacity 3 to 12 
gallons. Working capacity 3 
to 20 lbs. Larger sizes up to 
100 lbs. capacity. 


Write for description and for 
FREE 320-page catalogue of 
Dairy Goods. 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MFG. COMPANY 


(World's Largest Dairy Supply House) 


1245 W. Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


It churns 


Ley 
acl 


CHURNS THE 


BUTTER AND 


WORKS IT.-2 


What THIS. 


Guarantee Means 


19 years ago, the first Hinman Milker 
carried the above guarantee. 


From that day to this, no Hinman owner has 
ever had to buy a new valve to replace the 
original one. : 


THIS GUARANTEE MEANS 
1. That from the start, the Hinmanidea 
has been to sell dependable,day-afier-day 
machine milking —not just a machine. 

2. That the Hinman Valve, so simple it 
hasn’t even a spring, /as to be reliable 
or we couldn’t afford to make that guar- 
antee. 

3. That of the two moving parts on the 
Hinman (aside from power) the only 
one that needs factory attention to ad- 
justit, is protected by free service as Jong 
as you operate a Hinman Milker. 

Think what that guarantee means! Andthen 

get a/] the facts. Find the other reasons why 

the Hinman is today “‘the milker most dairy- 
men use.” 

Send for the Hinman Catalog. Write today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CoO. 
2nd St., Oneida, N.Y. 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE 


PORT 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARDs PORTABLE. 


THE FARRELL HOIST 


‘ FOR UNLOADING HAY WITH GAS 


ENGINE. HAS QUICK RETURN 

DRUM AND BAND BRAKE. BOTH 

DRUMS OPERATED FROM LOAD 

K \ BY ONE ROPE. SEND FOR CIRCU- 
B LARS. 


JOHN FARRELL & SON 
NEWTON, SUSSEX CO, N.J. 


this easy way 


For clean milk pays! 


At milking time, put Johnson’s Filter 
Cloth over your pail—and keep out 
hairs and flying bits of dirt. Every time 
you transfer the milk, filter through 
Johnson’s Filter Cloth. And when you 
strain the milkinto the cans for market 
—use Johnson’s Discs in your strainer. 

Inappearance—and in bacteriacount 
—you'll have cleaner milk. 


Ask at your dealer’s to see these 
Johnson & Johnson aids to cleaner 
milk. Or mail this coupon today! 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me FREE samples and booklet | 


| on your Filter Cloth and Cotton Discs. 
| Nets c-e— eee | 
| Address ———__________ | 
SS ee ee = 


COTTON DISCS 


_A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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CLIP YOUR COWS 


IT MEANS MORE-- 
Cleaner and Better Milk. 


Easier to keep them clean, make 
them feel more comfortable and 
keep dirt out of the milk pail. 


CLIPPING improves the health 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, 
Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ELECTRIC CLIPPING 
MACHINE, Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
sircuit furnished by any Electric 
Light & Power Co. or on any 


make of Farm Lighting Plant. 
Price list free on request. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CoO. 
129 West 3Ist St. Dept. M. 


New York, N. Y. 


which make a horse wheeze, 

roar, have thick wind or 

choke-down can be reduced 

with Absorbine. Also other 

bunches or swellings. No 

blister, no hair gone, and horse 

keptat work. Itis economical. 

f >Y Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
§ Horse book 3-S free. 

* A thankful user says: “Completely removed 

flesh growth on gland about7 inches diameter. 

@ Sincerely thank you for good advice and 


Absorbine.” 


AB | 
dw. F. YOUNG, Inc. 454 Lyman St., Springtield, Mass. 


RADE MARK REG.U,S. Pat. OFF. 


NEWTON'S 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most foresost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohlo. 


oe gee 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Exposing Cows to Storms 


We have been asked whether it 
does dairy cows any harm to let them 
stay out when there is a big -thunder- 
storm and a deluge of rain during 
the summer grazing season. The in- 
quirer is of the opinion that when 
cows have been accustomed to run on 
pasture. at all times, from early 
spring, they become hardy and 
“tough” so that the heavy rain does 
them no harm and, indeed, is “good 
for their skins.” 

We agree that it takes a “tough” 
cow to withstand such exposure to the 
elements. The “big thunderstorm” 
usually comes on during very hot, 
muggy weather and, in many of such 
storms, hail falls or the rain becomes 
icy cold. It is certain that the sudden 
chilling of the cow’s body, during such 
rains, is highly injurious. Always it 
means a serious shrink in milk yield 
and it may’ be some days before the 
cow completely recovers. Besides that, 
there is great danger of losses from 
lightning stroke. The cows try to 
find shelter from the cloudburst. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 
makes cows milkable 
They relax. They let down. You get the last drop. 


It is long lasting. 


farmers. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has the odor of the pines. 
Because of this odor it serves a threefold purpose: 


First—It is the most effective fly and mosquito repellent 
known to science—dquick in action, long lasting. 

Second—lIt is an excellent disinfectant. 
is keeping the flies away, it is also destroying the disease germs 
that attack your cow’s body—disinfecting your barns, and 
injecting into the atmosphere a most healthful odor. 


Third—No herd sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser ever suffers 
from warbles, which cause a great annual loss to dairymen and 


Therefore, while it 


It does not blister—does not stain the hair—does 
not taint milk. Applied to the hands and face, it 
keeps the mosquitoes away. 


If Dr. Hess Fly Chaser does not prevent the milk slump, 
make your cows milkable in fly-time, save your horse- 
flesh all summer long, it will not cost you one cent. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Are Your Cows 


Losing TheirCalves 


\ 


If they are, you arelosing money! 
You can stop this loss yourself 


AT SMALL COST 


Write for FREE copy of “The Cattle 
Specialist,’ our cattle paper. Answers 
i all questions asked during the past 
thirty yeirs about this trouble in cows. Let us tell you how to get the’Practical 
Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 
| advice FREE. Write us tonight about your live stock ailments. A POSTAL WILL DO. 


They huddle under trees and there 
are most likely to be shocked, or they 
drive before the wind until they are 
held back by a wire fence and there 
a lightning stroke may kill them by 
the score. We have seen terrifying 
pictures of cattle lying dead by such 
a fence. The wires should have been 
grounded at short intervals, but there 
is little use of “locking the stable 
door after the horse is stolen.” The 
grounding of wires usually is done 
after cattle have been killed. Do it 
now! 

Dairy cows need shade in the pas- 
ture. Milk secretion is greatly retard- 
ed by long exposure to the hot sun, on 
a dry, bare-bitten, shadeless, and wa- 
terless pasture and yet it is not un- 
common to see cattle suffering in such 
a place. It would be well were there 
at least an open shed in every per- 
manent pasture to be used by cows 
during stormy weather, and when no 
such shed is available it would seem 
well to® bring the cows in when the 
appearance of the heavens and the 
“feel of the air’ clearly indicate the 
approach of a severe thunderstorm. 

We are strongly of the-opinion that 
exposure to a heavy, cold rain and the 
added danger from electricity should, 
so far as possible, be avoided for dai- 
ry cows. There can be no benefit and 
much injury from such exposure. It 
has even been blamed for causing 
abortion in some instances and it is 


‘during or just after such storms that 


cows are most subject to anthrax on 
infected farms; for the water, after 
a dry spell, activates the germs that 
have lain dormant in the low places, 
or washes them on the grass where 
they may be taken in by cows. 

A dairyman who was taken to task 
by a patron because of the thin, wa- 
tery quality of the milk he supplied, 
explained the matter to the newly- 
wed lady of the house by stating that 
his cows had been out all night in a 
heavy downpour of rain and were so 
saturated that the milk naturally was 
“thinned out.” That, no doubt, was 
as reasonable to the lady as the ex- 
planation of another dairyman to the 
effect that he put so much milk in the 
bottles delivered to his customers that 
the cream had no chance to rise. But, 
joking apart, the soaking of cows by 
rain must be considered injurious and 
causes a shrink in milk yield, but 
does not add to the normal 87 per cent 
of water found in milk. 


Rudimentary Teats 

I have a cow that has a teat on each side 
of the two back teats. They are about half 
as long’ as her teats and are rather in the 
way when I milk her. Could I remove them 
while I am milking her or should I ‘wait till 
she is dry? Could you tell me how they can 
be taken off? 

North Bend, Neb. R.A ss 

The rudimentary teats should be 
amputated by a veterinarian when 
the cow is dry. He will then cau- 
terize the ducts of the small secret- 
ing glands to prevent leaking of milk. 
The amputation is done by means of 
curved scissors, every possible pre- 
caution being taken to prevent infec- 
tion. The cow should be cast. or se- 
cured in stocks for the operation. 


Goiter 

I would appreciate your advice as what is 
best to do with my calves. I have three 
calves four months old now. One of them 
has an enlarged throat and breathes quite 
heavy and for the last few weeks it is not 
gaining as fast as the other two of its age. 
I think it may be goiter trouble. I have two 
more calves about one week old that I also 
intend to raise and they also have enlarged 
throats. 

Sheboygan, Wis. M. H. F. 


The calves have enlargement of 
the thyroid gland, constituting goi- 
ter. To prevent the disease give each 
pregnant cow 2 grains of potassium 
iodide daily in water throughout 
pregnancy and feed alfalfa or clover 
hay, silage or roots, a well balanced 
ration of concentrates, and supply 
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Can of Tobacco 
Sixteen Years Old 


Railroad agent uncovers can 
certain tobacco that had b 


Of course, all good tobacco is 
before it is packed, but here is a | 
of “aged in the can.” 


On the strength of Mr. McDon: 
letter we certainly owe our pac 
department a vote of commenda 
For no tobacco could retain its” 
and goodness lying in a dark, | 
corner for sixteen years unless it 
been properly packed in an absolt 
airtight can. 


So while someone was deprive 
this particular can of tobacco for 
teen years, it did provide smo 
joyment for an appreciative rai 
cashier when it finally came to 


Mr. McDonald’s letter is 
- duced below: ; 
Waxahachie, Texas 


May 18, 1 
Larus & Bro. Co. : 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
The agent while going through 
plunder stored in our baggage ro 
came across a can of your tobacco, 
and account of his not using a pipe 
he made me a present of this tobace 
You will note the revenue sta 
and your memo which was inclos 
The tobacco was put up in 1910, six 
teen years ago. But it was in g 
shape, of remarkable flavor, and 
greatly enjoyed by me. ; 
Thought you would be interested 
knowing how your tobacco held ou 
in these days of fast living. ; 
Yours very truly, 
(signed) Gordon MeDon 


Pipe smokers prefer Edgewortk 
various reasons. Some like it bee: 
its quality never changes. Some 
it because of its flavor. Others s 
it because they can buy it wher 
and whenever they like. Now. 
McDonald adds another reason—t 
quality and flavor of Edgeworth 

sealed up everlastingly in the car 


free sample 
Edgeworth so 
you may put 
the pipe test. 
like the sam 
you'll like E 
worth w r 
and whene 
you buy it, fe 
never chan 
quality, 

Write | 
name an 
dress to Larus & Brother Com 
15 S. 21st Street, Richmond, V: 


We'll be grateful for the n 
address of your tobacco de 
if you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in vari 
to suit the needs and mea 
purchasers. Both Edgewo 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-R 
are packed in small, pocket-s 
ages, in handsome humidor 
a pound, and also in several 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchant 
your jobber cannot supply you ° 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
pany will gladly send you pre 
parcel post a one- or two-doz 
ton of any size of Edgewor 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Ru 
the same price you would 
jobber. 


“0 nyour radio—tune in on WRVA, Ricl 
the Edgeworth Station. Wave lengt 


For full particulars study 
on minerals for live stock 
ean obtain from the state 
nt station at Madison. Paint 
gement with tincture of 


jsh-old calf 5 grains of potas- 
odide daily in water and the 
affected calves 2 grains of the 
aily. Stop the treatment for 
, if the eyes and nostrils start 
) ‘ging. 
ba Chemical Dehorning 
like very much to know how to use 
in preventing the growth of horns in 
/Kindly advise me as to what form or 
gaustic to use and at what age it 
e done. 
,.der, Minn. FEN SSS. 
event growth of horns, shave 
ir from the skin over the horn 
4; when the calf is not over one 
‘ld; dampen the skin immedi- 
wer the horn buttons and ap- 
d or vaseline to the skin away 
hat part; then rub the damp- 
sin with a stick of caustic pot~ 
itil ready to bleed. Wrap one 
the caustic with thick paper 
so wear an old glove to pro- 
‘e skin. Be careful not to get 
sn so wet that some of the caus- 
l run down and get into the 
Blindness sometimes has been 
(in that way. 


Barrenness 


| iat 
i 


1 a five-year-old Holstein cow that 
ba coming in heat every three weeks 
ar. 1 had a veterinarian examine her 
nassaged the ovaries from the rectum. 
ae examination it showed that she 
y open too much or too little. After 
examined her she came in heat every 
«about two weeks. Now she is getting 
| her regular time but she does not 
_ stick. 
ja, Ia. A. & C. 
|; the womb that is at fault, 
't the ovaries, in a majority of 
where the cow comes in heat 
qlar periods but does not con- 
when bred. The _ infection 
|flammation may either be in 
2k of the womb (cervix) or in 
ymb proper (uterus) and treat- 
by douching with antiseptic 
ins, etc., will have to be ap- 
jintil normal conditions are re- 
If the cow is valuable it may 
have such treatment given, 
ere is no absolute certainty of 
«. Isolate the cow while she 


rar treatment. 


| Leaking of Milk 

je of your issues I saw an article 
‘| gure or treatment for a cow that 
je milk. I lost the paper it was in, 
e send me what to use. 

, Ill. Eaves ¥. 
i Beats possibly may stop leak- 
i you immerse them night and 
ng in water containing one 
r f tannic acid per cup, or in a 
solution of alum. If that does 
Sfice dip the tip of each teat in- 
| P . . Pp 

i ture of iodine and repeat the 


: 


: 
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Jersey Bull Calves 


ing at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France's Darling Son 
ows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
ce, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 Ibs. 
first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
mt Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 
ur-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 
ey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 


- EN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


treatment when seen to be necessary. 
Discontinue the applications if the 
teats become sore. In chronic cases 
letting a calf nurse may have to be 
tried or the secretion dried off and 
the cow fitted for the butcher. 


JERSEYS 


ote 


Bred Heifers and 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield Massachusetts 


FOR SALE 


JUNIOR 2-YEAR-OLD JERSEY BULL 
PLYMOUTH’S FOXY PENNITHORPE, 253566, Tattoo M88 


Dropped December 24, 1925. Broken color, white 
tongue and switch. The dam of this bull is Cowslip’s 
Golden Plymouth 421380 in R. of M. with 588.4 Ibs. 
butter as a two-year-old. Both grandams of this bull 
are heavy producing R. of M. cows, one of which 
milked 1823 lbs. of milk in May, 1922, an average of 
nearly 60 lbs. per day. 
PRICE $200 F. O. B. our Station 
Herd accredited and free of abortion. 
Send for pedigree. 
RAVINE FARM Estab. 1913 Prairie View, Ill. 


Breeders of Purebred Jersey Cattle 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


Two heifers bred to freshen in September. 
One out of a Majesty bred dam, and sired 
by double grandson of Oxford Majesty.. The 
other out of a Majesty bred dam, and sired 
by a grandson of both ‘“‘Sybils Gamboge’”’ 
and “Oxford You’ll Do.’’ Both solid fawn, well 
grown and good type. Write for particulars. 
CEYLON COURT FARM, 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
JERSEY BULL 


Dropped September 22, 1926, solid color, good type, 
sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is a gold 
medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree. U. S., 
accredited herd. No abortion. 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 
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Belswood Jerseys 


A. F. Block, Waukesha, Wis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Herd established 
Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


h Production, Low Feed Cost 


bs a In 1926 ALL JERSEYS officially tested for 365 days 
AVERAGED 10,209 LBS. OF MILK, 545.20 LBS. 
OF BUTTERFAT. 


You can have heavy production of high quality milk 
in your herd without a heavy outlay. 
chased at present prices will prove to be a very 
profitable investment. Prices are moderate and Jer- 
seys produce at a remarkably low feed cost. 


Jerseys pur- 


Write today for free information on Jersey cattle. 
Assistance in locating stock may also be obtained 


without cost. 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


WHITE 
COLLIE 
PUPPIES 


litter of 
white Collie puppies about June first. 
If you intend to buy a dog this sum- 
mer we suggest you act promptly as 
our supply is limited. All dogs eligi- 
ble for registration. We will furnisn 
necessary papers for registering if re- 
quired. Price F. O. B. Fort Atkinson: 
Females $10.00, males $15.00. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


We are expecting another 


BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 


Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


Se 


20 years may be a long 


time, but— 

74.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
live stock advertisers have 
been advertising regularly for 
from 2 to 20 years 


0,0 amo. 


AYRSHIRES 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 
offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 3 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most of them are by Aldebaran 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 15,700 Ibs. 
milk as a junior 38-year-old. Priced to sell. 
Herd under federal supervision. Write or 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., Racine, Wis. 
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Spring Valley 


AYRSHIRES 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred. to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 
A. R. cows. Write us today. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Herd under Federal Supervision. 
SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa, 


Penshurst Ayrshires 


HEALTH—PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Ours is the first tuberculosis accredited herd 
in the state and the sixth accredited abortion 
free. Every cow in the herd is on test. 100 
A. R. records made at Penshurst average 
14,086 lbs. milk, 567 Ibs. fat. Foundation 
Ayrshires, guaranteed healthy, for sale. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white. 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 
38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,900 Ibs. 
milk, 440.72 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 Ibs. milk, 462 Ibs. fat and 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 lbs. milk, 
450 lbs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


South Farm Ayrshires 


Will sell a limited number of 
Young HEIFERS and BULLS. 


Let us know your wants. 


SOUTH FARM, Willoughby, Ohio 
AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
ealf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 


ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our ttvo-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 lbs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, 


PA. 


Richland Center, Wis. 


A Fitting Head for Your Herd 


No bull is better qualified to 
head your herd than an Ayr- 
shire. His daughters. will 
prove deep-milking cows that 
are an improvement over their 
dams in both type and produc- 
tion—and Ayrshire milk brings 
the high dollar. 

Even the calves of an Ayr- 
shire bull make market-topping 
veal. 


Herd Improvement 


Begins 
When the First Ayrshire Steps 
on Your Farm. 


Write for free booklets and list 
of herds to visit near you. 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
10 Center St. BRANDON, VT. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Herd Report of E. A. Miller, Minnesota 
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Every 


Cow’s age Days Value Cost Labor Profit 
Cow’s ——————_in__ Lbs. Lbs. Value_ skim- Value Costof barn 50c per 
No. Yrs. Mos. milk milk fat fat milk of calf feed room _ per hr. cow 
B d 1 6 IL. 3807 8,299 464.0 $ 236.38 $ 24.90 B $10.00 $ 65.44 $ 24.00 $ 80.00 $101.79 : 
yr ry 2 4 10 313 7,453 436.1 229.12 22.35 H 15.00 62.13 24.00 75.00 105.34 E ryN wM 
ee e 3 8 1 842 8071 356.9 173.48 24.21 H 10.00 60.06 24.00 75.00 48.63 ve e 00. 
4 2 8 882 6,238 329.5 175.25 18.71 H 10.00 58.47 24.00 77.50 43.99 
5. 4.65 | 120 2,874 181.2 64.91 7.12 28.50 8.00 25.00 10.58 S Th 
N | O f 6 1 9 241 5,691 300.5 156.19 17.07 B 1.00 33.54 16.00 50.00 74.72 ces a ousand 
ee S ne. Total 38,126 2,018.2 $1,035.28 $114.36 $46.00 $308.14 $120.00 $382.50 New Guernsey Bull i 
—_— 
C No. 5 sold May ist. Cow No. 6 fresh 
je Te) P x What chance has the scru 
You never can tell when you Sold butterfat to creamery .........- $934.14. 7, Total: value. cts sarcan ee esetta teees $1,195.64 against odds like these? Ey 
will meet a man that you can Sold to five calves (estimate)........ 20:00); 7. Votaly cout cuaeu cunsaieomoncatne ccs 810.64 month our breeders sell 
: f Sold to two Tom cats.........+++4- 7.00 1000 pure bred Guernsey b 
interest in your herd, surplus Sold to household 500 quarts......... 30.00 
Left in cans at creamery, natural pees. 
‘ i FA 
females or bull calves Oppo shrink, spilled, and variation...... 44.14 ; 
tunity does not knock very If you're not interested 
Motal’es. sis sccie se oem ene cee $1,035.28 Profiticacisie sires Mb apien gree segs $ 385.00 your neighbor about it. H 


many times and if you can give 
your prospects a good idea of 
your herd and certain individ- 
uals your chances for sales are 
much better. 


Our 
Vest Pocket 


HERD BOOK 


is leather bound. It will slip 
into any pocket. The leaves 
are removable but held very 
firm. There’s room for 100 
head and gestation table, index 
pages and note pages are also 
included. 


Name 


Born No. 
Record——_———lbs, M 


This is all twice-a-day milking, ex- 
cept a total of 86 days of different 
cows. 

Labor bill looks a little large, but 
had to do a considerable lot of rum- 
maging last summer to keep cows 
from starving. Feed cost is consid- 
erably higher than usual, due to fail- 
ure of pastures. 

Cows No. 2 and No. 6 are full sis- 
ters, and out of Cow No. 1. Cow Nos. 
1, 2, and 6 have earned a perma- 
nent place, as each has paid for itself 
before three years of age; so they 
cost 00, worth $200. Cow No. 38 is 
hanging on in a very precarious con- 
dition, as there are five heifers look- 


ing for a permanent home in the 
herd. Cow No. 4 is on a safe margin, 
so far. Cow No. 5 was a $75 cow 
with a $200 pedigree so she was sent 
bye-bye. There are too many of that 
kind not only in this county but all 
over the U. S. A. 

One of the important things to con- 
sider is the selling of the skimmilk. 
Porkers at $12.00 per hundred will 
pay 75c to 90c per hundred for it. In 
moderate quantities where milk is fed 
to larger hogs, 35c to 40c is about all 
that it can be’ figured to be worth. 
The difference between failure and 
success in farming is often found in 
not having enough hogs to make good 
use of the surplus skimmilk. 


Biblical Butter 


Butter wherever it occurs in the 
Bible is chemah, signifying curdled 
milk. In Deut. XXXII, 15, we find, 
among the blessings which Jeshurum 
had enjoyed, milk of kine contrasted 
with milk of sheep. Butter was much 
in use among the Hebrews and was 
prepared as is done today by the 
Arabs and Syrians, but it was not 
used by the Greeks and Romans ex; 
cept for medicinal purposes. 

The Arabs of Hejaz put milk in a 
large copper pan over a slow fire and 
a little sour milk or portion of the 
dried entrails of a lamb is thrown in. 
Milk then separates and is put in a 
goat skin bag, which is tied to one of 
the tent poles and constantly moved 
back and forth two hours. The but- 
tery substance then coagulates, the 
water is pressed out, and the butter 
put into another skin. In two days 
the butter is again placed over the 
fire with the addition of a portion of 


food considered well prepared swims 
in butter and large quantities are 
eaten independently of other food. 

Butter and honey were used to- 
gether and were esteemed among the 
richest productions of the land (Isa. 
VII, 15) and Arabs use cream or new 
butter mixed with honey as a princi- 
pal delicacy. 


The Alberta Dairy Pool 


In its first year of operation, 1926, 
the Alberta Co-operative Dairy Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., Edmonton, received 
from its members 2,575,565 pounds 
butterfat, for which the members re- 
ceived $814,962, or about 32 cents a 
pound. From this quantity of butter. 
fat the 12 creameries manufactured 
3,118,700 pounds of butter which was 
sold for $1,039,927, an average of 
about 33 cents a pound. Cost of man- 
ufacturing came to $235,821, and the 
net loss was $5,057. 

Early in the year the management 
of the new organization realized that 


need one of these good b 
help increase his profits. 


Ask for 


The AMERICAN GUER 
CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove Street PETERBOR 


BARGAIN BULLS p 
CLASS LEAD 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says i 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADE 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 Ibs 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNE 
Sold sight unseen as a young. 
Write for Sales List — 

BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PH! 


Bargains in Bull ( 


A-TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAYE Yo 
== From $100.00 to $500.00 —' 
WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINES 


Lines—May Rose through King of 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavali 
founder,. France, Glenwoods. Grea‘ 
of herd sires in any herd. Ric 
to 800 Ibs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd St., 


WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER © 


Senior Herd Sire, Lancastrian No. 37057, 
by authorities as the best son, individually, 6 
Ultra, whose offspring, for a number of yt 


Near descendants of this great sire are 
larder to secure, and in the near future 
uable acquisitions. “Breeders desiring the | 
in this blo 
offering stock at the right price, 


WM. P. SMEDLEY, MGR., 


burgoul (wheat boiled with leaves it was to be forced to meet competi- . 
Record Ibs. M F Age and dried in the sun) and allowed to tion and decided to limit the Soca PROVINCE LINE FA 
Stre boil for some time, during which it tions of the Pool to 12 creameries. BO fon 2 ee 
seal is carefully skimmed. It is then found wo of the 12 did not operate as Pool and fiom Bee eee 
eee te ss ve that the burgoul has precipitated all cyeameries until May. This resulted Federal tai tial No. 
’ e 


Regular Size 3x5 inches 


Order Your’s 
NOW! 


PRICE $2.00 


Postpaid 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN > 
‘ FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 


foreign substances and that the but- 
ter remains quite clear at the top. 
This is the process used by the Bed- 
ouins, and is also employed by the 
settled people of Syria and Arabia. 
The chief difference is that, in mak- 
ing butter and cheese, the towns- 
people employ the milk of cows and 
buffaloes, whereas the Bedouins, who 
do not keep these animals, use that of 
sheep and goats. The butter is gener- 
ally white, of the color and consist- 
ency of lard, and is not much relished 
by English travelers. It is eaten with 
bread in large quantities by those 
who can afford it, being taken in a 
mass with a morsel of bread and not 
spread as with us. 

The butter of the Hebrews might 
have been sometimes clarified and 
preserved in skins and jars as at the 
present day in Asia, and, when 
poured out, resembles rich oil (Job 
XX, 17). It acquires a rancid taste 
that is liked by the natives. All Arab 


in a lower average price for the year 
as prices are high during the first 
four months. 

At the beginning of 1926 the mem- 
bership stood at 3,547, and at the 
end of the year it was 6,456, a gain 
of 2,909. Most of the organization 
work was done in the territory sur- 
rounding the 12 creameries. 

Numerous requests and petitions 
for Pool facilities have been received 
during the year and because of these 
demands the board of directors is ne- 
gotiating with certain commercial 
creameries to operate as Pool cream- 
eries this year. The first step toward 
ownership of creameries has been 
taken at Eckville where a creamery is 
being built. —Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion. 


Old Lady: ‘You can’t be so poor, 
my good man, if you wear spats.” 

Tramp (sadly): ‘‘Ma’m, these are 
suede shoes with the soles worn off.” 


AUGUST ZIESING, 


FOUNDATION GUEI 


FOR SALE, FROM ‘A CLEA 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Lang 
rior from a good record May Re 
our senior sire. We have for sale 
class registered cows and heifers 
some excellent young bulls. The 
to sell. Write. © 


ELM FARM, 


ing. Dams have r 
700 Ibs. of fat. 
list to 


When writing an adver 
him you saw his ad in 
Dairyman. He will a 
knowing it. : 


COREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


. have for sale, bulls ready 


‘or service and bull calves. 
zhty-three A. R. Cows in the 
jerd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
301 lbs. fat. : 

'e dams of our four herd sires 
iverage 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
bs. fat. 

i, as well breed cows with 
jigh production and proper 
liype. 

|remost Guernseys have won 
369 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
‘yibitor of 1924-’25-’26. 

|: will cheerfully send pedi- 
yree and prices on your re- 
juirements for a herd sire. 


1 


EMMADINE FARM 


EWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer, 


aernsey Heifers 


_ FOR SALE 


| very best breeding. Accred- 
(Herd. Write for information. 


xe) W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


a 
Se 
mie Brae Guernseys 
 Sire-Techen King 49803 A. R. 
of 8 A. R. Daughters that will 
ge 640 Ibs. fat. Sons of Itchen 
for sale out of A. R..Dams of 
‘ae breeding. Priced reasonable. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


& BRAE FARM, 


OQ 


‘MTERGOLD 
UERNSEYS 


}deral Accredited 


No Abortion $i 
: HERD SIRE 


ering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
1922 National Grand Champion and out of 
ed dams, born last August and November. 
'0 choice senior heifer show calves out of 
fed dams and sired by son of National 
ind Champion whose dam has just com- 
ted a record of over 700 lbs. fat, not yet 
ified. Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
\y well. One in A is going at 800-Ib. clip, 
3 made as high as 3.26 lbs. fat in one day 
d retest requirements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


‘RR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WIS. 


» 


\ TYPE Plus PRODUCTION 

| OFFERING 

\OREWOOD ULTRA CHERUB. Born Au- 
jst, 1926. An excellent individual, almost 
id fawn, well. grown. Double grandson of 
/dysmith’s Cherub 30760. _SIRE—Cherub’s 
| yal Leader of Shorewood 74296 whose daugh- 
8 are doing splendidly on test. DAM—Cher- 
's Ultra May Rose of Shorewood 83707 Grand- 
/ughter of Ne Plus Ultra A. R. record 11314 
i. milk 581 lbs. fat Class D. Here is Breed- 
/s and Individuality that will suit the most 
|jeriminating. Pedigree and price on request. 
’ 


Buy Ladysmith Cherub Blood 
4OREWOOD FARM, 


Crystal Bay, Minn. 


oe 


ADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


ire offering at attractive prices a few 
¢ bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ALIST 91632. whose get was awarded 
prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
ason of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
UUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
ss AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 


__ E. IVERSON, Herdsman, _ , 
) Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


3UERNSEY BULLS 


’ MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
‘LUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
ons and prices. Dams are official tested. 
ecredited herd. 


\!AHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


R GUERNSEY SIRES 


‘bine Type and Production 
INCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK. Dam, 
lewick Levity, 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 yrs. Sold for 
Her dam, Langwater Levity, grand champion 
National. CINDERELLA’S FAME OF 
D CITY. Dam, Cinderella’s Josephine, 909 Ibs. 
‘YOUNG BULLS for sale by these sires and from 
; also a few bred and open heifers. Ac- 


te. 
INWOOD GUERNSEY FARM , 
indell, Owner, Livingston, Wis. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
GUERNSEY DISPERSION SALE — 50 Head Registered Guernseys 


BREIDABLIK 
FARM 


Public Auction 
50 SELECTED GUERNSEYS 
JUNE 15, 1927 


Wilmington Delaware 


Included in this lot are 5 sons 
of Cherub’s Nonpareil of the 
Prairie from A. R. dams. 12 
daughters of Cherub’s Nonpa- 
reil of the Prairie from A. R. 
dams. Also a number of Ad- 
vanced Register cows, cows on 
test, and bred heifers sired by 
our former herd sires, Langwa- 
ter Poilu 52117 and Brookmead’s 
Taurus of Breidablik 47887. 
Herd Federally Tested and Negative 
to Blood Test 
Write for Catalog 


Owner — Manager— 
H. J. KREBS J. P. BROADHURST 


OR EE SRS OS ORE ED RN ORE a OED OE CT 


Your Next Herd Sire 
Need Not Be Expensive 


But he must improve your 
Production and Individuality 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 
BULL CALVES 


They will interest you! 


LOMA FARMS 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


MOUND CITY FARM 


Offers For Sale — GUERNSEY BULL 


ready for service. Sire, Prince Charming of 
Shuttlewick, a son of Shuttlewick Levity, rec- 
ord of 804 Ibs. fat at two years of age and 
sold for $25,000, the record price for a female 
of the breed. Dam of calf is daughter of 
Lone Pine Absolute A. R. whose three nearest 
dams’ records average 890 lbs. fat. 

Younger bulls sired by Lone Pine Absolute 
and Cinderella’s Fame of Mound City whose 
dam’s record is 909 lbs. fat. 


Write your bull wants te 
CHAS. A. WILKINS, PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 


Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A. R. records up 
to 933.80 lbs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


HERD SIRE FOR SALE 


Valentine’s Count of Four Pines, my 4-year-old, line 
bred grandson of King of Chilmark, is for sale. A 
splendid bull with good type and backed by excellent 


production. Guaranteed rigat. Clean herd. 
J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


— — 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs, Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


2 ___ 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. 


Dams 
with records exceeding 500 Ibs. Prices 
and particulars on request. Address 
EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 


——————————————— 
HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
famales. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION f 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'’N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


THURSDAY 


JUNE 23rd _ | 


1 o’clock sharp. 


Catalogs ready highway. 


June 10. Write 


POWERS BROS. 
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ENTIRE HERD TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION — This Herd, Male 
and Female, represent Nineteen Years of Constructive Breeding 
FORTY HEAD OF FEMALES, 
number of heifers and young cows are sired by the herd sire, 
Rex of Maple Heights, 
free from abortion. 


some with A. R. records, a 


71867. Herd Federal 
Excellent railroad service, 


Write for catalogs to 
Owen, Wisconsin 


Accredited and 
farm on state 


SERVICEABLE BULL — Show Type 


FROM A CLASS LEADER DAM 


I am offering Dairydette’s Cherub of Chippewa for sale. 


show prospect good enough to suit anyone. 


Born Feb. 20, 1926. A growthy 


His dam, Dairydette’s Verena of Chippewa 


A. R. 697.87 Ibs. fat in EE is eighth in her class and first in both E and EE in Wiscon- 
sin. His sire, Proud Prince of the Prairie, a son of Cherub’s Prince, was a prize winner 
at the 1921 and 1923 Dairy Shows. Write today if you are interested in a good herd sire 


prospect. 


L. P. MARTINY, 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


CORIUM . . 
GUERNSEYS 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. = = 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit. of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 

Write for price list of our offerings. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING Ok 


FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. 


Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 


five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. 
Write or come and see us. 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 


GUERNSEY 


LARSEN’S FERN-DELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS 


Carloads furnished on short notice. 


(In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 


Prices reasonable. Satis- 


Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 
Good proven BULLS or Good 
YOUNG BULLS at prices you 
wantto pay. Write 


Anwiazer Green Bay, Wis. 


Manager 
Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
out of 78 championships have 
been awarded to cattle from this 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 


to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. 
ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you about your next sire. 


In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


| MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 


BUY HOLLISTON SIRES 


LANGWATER HOLLISTON, our famous senior herd sire, now has 23 A. R. daughters and 


7 A. R. sons. 


foundation type and character. Langwater 


His daughters are unusually persistent milkers and have what many call the 
Holliston is 


out of a superior daughter of 


Imp. King of the May and he is sired by Jethro’s May King of Linda Vista. 
NOW OFFERING FOR SALE TWO YOUNG BULL CALVES 


that will be ready for serviem next winter. 
Dam of other madg 583 lbs. fat in GG, 


15 West Fourth St., 
‘ARMS AT SALEM, N. H., AND METHUEN, MASS. 


make 600 Ibs. fat. 
D. G. TENNEY, 
F 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F. E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


HELENDALE GUERNSEYS 
TYPY BULL CALVES 


of best of breeding and from producing cows, 
for sale at moderate prices. Herd Federal 
Accredited and free of abortion. 


HELENDALE FARM, Athens, Wisconsin 


Dam of one now on test will 


NEW YORK CITY 


Zuxerin Guernseys 
(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


We sold bull (best bred Glenwood bull calf of 
the breed; four nearest dams ave. 819 fat) to 
E. H. Fahrney, Oshkosh, for $1000.00 and seven 
other high class bull calves in past two weeks. 
WE ARE OUT OF BULLS EXCEPT A FEW 
CALVES. No females for sale now, either. 


Our close acquaintance with practically every 
Guernsey herd in five counties around here might 
be of value to you in helping you select what 
you want. 


SS eee 
Springers and Fresh Cows 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for prices. 


0. G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 


Every female in our herd has 
been bred and raised on the 
farm. The same applies to the 
females for several generations. 


Herd on Accredited List 


Has also been tuberculin test- 
ed for more than 20 years. 


We believe our bull calves 
are well worth your consid- 
eration if you want a bull 
calf that will improve your 
herd. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 


FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 


the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K. C. 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. ~~ 
Photo taken when two years of age. a 

SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00, 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 Ibs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 


BAM—Ma Chere 


sires excellent ud- 


ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 
His first nineteen A. R. daughters average 8739.4 lbs. milk 
and 422.8 lbs. butterfat on two time milking and herd ra- 
tions at the average age of three and one-nineteenth years. 


BSS 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


TILLAMOOK DAISY 
BUTTER KING 
DE KOL 

“The highest record Na- 
tional Champion of our 
breed or in fact of any 
breed is Tillamook Daisy 
Butter King De Kol. She 
has a 7-day record of 815.1 
pounds of milk, 31.88 pounds 
of butter, and as a senior 4- 
year-old made the splendid 
yearly record of 32,488.4 
pounds of milk, 997.40 
pounds fat.’’ 
—Type And Production Book. 


You Can Buy Her Full Brother 
Or Her Line Bred Son 


We have been using the full brother of Tillamook Daisy Butter King De Kol 


on our herd. 


We believe he is as desirable a bull as can be purchased for the 


man who wants type and production, and wants to invest less than $1000 in a 


herd sire. 


His first daughter to freshen in the Carnation herd is milking 100 


pounds a day right now. He was seven years old on May 15th. 


We are using the son of Tillamook Daisy Butter King De Kol (sired by her 
sire) on our herd right now. We don’t use a bull unless we know a good deal 
about him. This bull is as near an ideal herd sire as can be purchased at any 


price, 


It will pay you to investigate this bull. 


We have followed five generations of this breeding, and we have yet to see 
one animal that is ordinary as a producer or as an individual in the entire five 


generations. 


There is seldom a chance to buy a bull like this—fully guaranteed and bear- 
ing the stamp of our highest recommendation, 


Write At Once For Details 
Address all correspondence to 


611-A CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 


MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


Carnation 
~ Milk Farms 


Sir 
Bess 
Ormsby 

Fobes to the farms 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, 


2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co.) 


Head Your Herd 
With a “Sir Bess” Bull 


We have for sale a few very good young bulls by Sir 
Bess or from Sir Bess daughters and by Creation. If 
you want breeding, type, and long time production we 
are sure one of them will suit you. 


Write us or come 


\ 


DOUSMAN, 
F, J, SOUTHCOTT, Mer. 


WIS. 


A clean herd under State Supervision. 


ORRIS FARMS Now Offering — a September ’26 CALF 


whose two nearest maternal dams have 


over 311bs. Dam now on year test. Sire, a well-bred Creator-Prilly bull. Write 


for all details of a mighty good calf. 


NORRIS FARMS (Fully Accredited) Mukwonago, Wis. 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


of butter a year. 
Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 


Fight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% _ fat. 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


Forty cows with yearly records, 


Average jtest for his six 


Federally Accredited: 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. 
and grades of all breeds. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
1 Dea WILFORD, MGR., 


Pure-breds 
One or a carload. 


Hammond, Wis. 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS 


We usually have some well bred bull calves 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place your 
orders early. 

T. B. under Federal Supervision, 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
WAUWATOSA” - WISCONSIN 


EE. C. Thompson, Farm Manager, 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 


sof every calf will have a record. 


Bax Ask us about them. 
W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all Sele ae to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


HOLSTEIN 
Bulls - Females 


YOUR PICK OF 150 HEAD. Abortion tested 
and T. B. free. First prize National Dairy 
Show, 36-lb. Ollie bull, also Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes Della, sire of World’s Champions. 


F. H. BOYLE, Prop., L.F. Murphy, Mgr, PEEBLES, WIS. 


Sheboygan County 
For Holsteins 


85% of all cattle in county are Holsteins. 
Over 200 fine Federal tested herds to select 
from. Full time field man is at buyers’ ser- 
vice. Write or come if you want good Hol- 
steins, 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N 
Arthur V. Jensen, Fieldman, Plymouth, Wis. 


Dicmere Holsteins 


30-LB. SHOW BULL 


We are offering a very typy January calf 
from a 30-lb. 3-year-old dam. His sire, Wal- 
cowis Ollie Abbekirk, is a 968-lb. son of that 
grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. The herd 
is federal accredited. Write today if you want 
a good bull at a reasonable price. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin, 


2 
% 


75 HEAD PUREBRED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Cows with over 600 Ibs. fat in C. T. A.—two ce per 


Many with A. R. O. records. 


85 young cows—milking and others due at sale time. 
10 heifers bred to freshen in October dnd November. 


15 calves and open heifers. 


15 bulls, 2 months to 9 months. (Well grown and good ‘individu 

This is a clean sweep sale—all our foundation families. a) 
Roys, Prospects and Duchess families—Ormsby and King Se 
Pontiac Breeding. Backed by forty years of selective mating. 


Herd Fully Accredited 


Horses and Machinery in A. M. 


AUCTIONEERS—MACK AND POHLMAN 


STERLING CREEK FARM, W. H. Krause & Son, Props. Thorp, (Clark Co.) Wis 


EDW. YAGER SALE AT RICE LAKE, WIS., ON JUNE 22 


oe o o o o o o 


Dairymen! 


We are now in a position to 
furnish carloads of springing 
and fresh dairy cows and 
heifers — all breeds — from 
modified accredited coun- 
ties. Can also furnish pure 
bred bulls, and high quality 
pure bred and grade heifer 
calves at reasonable prices. 


We invite your patronage. 
You can save time and money 
by buying direct through the 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 
Reid Murray, - Manager 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Holstein Service Bull 
29-lb. dam. Sire, full brother to for- 
mer world’s record 2-year-old. Other 
bulls and heifers highly bred. Herd 
accredited and abortion tested. 


HARRY O. KIMMEL, 
Shelocta, Pennsylvania 


2, 
»e 


mal teste) LMOLSTEINS 
ERAL TESTED 
BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 

The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 


Write or wire for infor- 
S mation or appointments. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. \\=——> 


SERVICEABLE BULLS 
GRAND CHAMPION BREEDING 


Two serviceable bulls for sale. Very typy. 
From 238-lb. Jr. 3-yr.-old and 24-Ib. 4-yr.-old 
dams. One is by the All-American Johanna 
Rag Apple Pabst. The other by Walcowis Sir 
Ollie from a daughter of Johanna Rag Apple 
Pabst. Have also a few bull calves of the same 
breeding. Federal accredited herd. Write 


JOS. E. PIEK, R. 5, HARTFORD, WIS. 


oe 


WAUKESHA 
COUNTY 
WOLSTEING 


MOLSTEINS/ 


7) 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
ones to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 
Champion Holstein bull, 

BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin, More Holsteins than any 
similar section, 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y, Watertown, Wis. 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


* % 
% 


20 years may be a lone time. but — 


74.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s live stock ad: 
ers have been advertising regular’, for 


to 20 years . 


9 > 


Sterling Creek Farm Dispersion Sa 
JUNE 21, 1927, THORP, WIS. 


— 2 HEAD PUREBRED GUERN: 


_ Abortion 
Catalogs Ready 
PEDIGREES—EVE 


Minnesota 
State Fair 


All descendants of 
Maid Ormsby, the > gr 
foundation cow of her ti 


120 F emales 
including 1000-lb.cows, 
ters of 1000-Ib. cows, 
cows, springers, yearlin 
calves. : 0 

30 Bulls 
12 from 1000-Ilb.’ co 


many others from‘*heifer: 
1000-lb. equivalent. A 


YAGER’S DISPERSAI , 


at farm 7 miles N. FE. of 


RICE LAKE, WISCO 


Accredited herd of 40 head, hea 
show son of a show bull Sir Ink 


Remember the W. H. Krause ‘Salt 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HO 


Registered and Grade 

Do you want registered or grade co 
to Jefferson County to make your 
whether you want one or a ear k 
have good ones for sale at far 
Area tested county. Full time field 
your service. x 
JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREE 

C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Ft. Atk 


= 


a a 


. | Write for our booklet — 
jg Holstein-Friesian Cow”’ 


a 
0 E. Ohio St. 
3 


2 


ealthy Holsteins 


re in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
“tested herds write us today. 

LINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 

earborn, St., CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


amsby-Homestead Bulls _ 


we for sale 2 very good ealves born 
‘and Dec. 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
e Posch, our 41-lb. Ormsby sire. They 
ym 24- and 25-lb. 4-year-old Homestead 
with good year records, one a state 
‘cow. Priced to sell. The herd is 
Write 

JE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
awleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, 


"TAKE TIME!! 


e saving $50 to $100 by purchasing 
st summer Holstein bull calves NOW. 
on better. Every cow has C. Ths 
_ Many have official records. Some 
Lg by 1,138-Ib. bull whose dam tested 


A card brings list. 
ck Riverfarms,Byaon II 


ILL. 


a Creek Farm Holsteins 


re offering BULL CALVES rich in 

yy breeding from tested dams. These 

rom six to eleven months old. Some 
s low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 

jarther information. Herd under federal 

vision. 

HAM BROS., 


as 


U i 4 BORN SEPT. 23, ’26 


‘a 24-lb. two-year-old with 460 lbs. of 
is sired by a good proven bull. He is 
white and a real individual. Send 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


| met woop & NELSON 
ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 
_ Offers BULL CALVES 


y an outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 
Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 
With leading cow testing association 
$100.00 up for typy individuals. 
CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
Herdsman 


_the market for big production 
@ cows will please you. Tuberculin 
Address 


ER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
S. Come and. make selections. 


red COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
ents in the field all the time who can 
e of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
arereferred to our entire membership. 
IO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 


102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


he next year get in touch 
s. We can offer you just 


Norwalk, lowa 


P. breeding, Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Supervision. If you want show type, 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


> Sele —n ee 


HOLSTEINS 


are producers of 


BUTTERFAT 


Holsteins lead the world in production 
of butterfat—the largest factor in dairy 
profit. 
which have produced 1,000 lbs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 


Eighty per cent of the cows 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


¢ Association of America 
ROOM 60! 


CHICAGO 


SON OF 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS 


FOR SALE 


Born Jan. 12, 1927. A very typy calf, 
well marked and bred in the purple. If 
you will need a bull next winter buy 
this calf and save money. 


His Sire: 
PRIDE OF SIR PIETS, is a senior 
sire at Femco Farms. His dam is the 
highest record daughter of ‘‘37th’? with 
1327 pounds as a 38-year-old. His sire 
is a 42-lb. son of the famous sire, 
K. P. O. P. Eight 2-year-old daughters 
of Pride of Sir Piets have made from 
20 to 33 Ibs. His first 2-year-old to fin-~ 
ish a year record made 908 lbs. 


His Dam: 
SOUTHSIDE CLARA ORMSBY, a 
splendid individual now making fine 
year record. Her sire is by a son of 
Pietertje Maid Ormsby and her dam is 
a 25-lb. 3-year-old daughter of a 31-lb. 
cow and a granddaughter of Oak De 


Kol Ollie Homestead, twice Grand 
Champion at the National Dairy Show. 
Price for immediate sale....... $200.00 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 


BRECKENRIDCE, MINN. 


2 Bull Calves | 


WE al Mads SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 


NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with_first 
calf. These are good Your 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record aams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 


herd sire prospects, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
1,000 Ib. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Get our prices. 


C. L. SPAULDING, MGR., 


Warren, Minn. 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
TION No. 346641, the Show son of 
Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a_won- 
derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- 
by’s. What more could be desired ? 
Born December 21st; about half white. 
For information write 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


Northfield Holstems 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 
NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS 
are noted for their size, type and production. 
Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. 
GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


Akona Holstein Farm 


Tivo registered heifers. No. 1 born Oct. 6, No. 2 
Nov. 5, 1926. Sire’s dam’s record 1016 lbs. butter in 
year. Dam’s on yearly test, Price $85 each. 

B. A. NORRIS, ANOKA, MINN. 


Northfield, Minn. 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He _ will appreciate 
knowing it. 
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Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


SUMMER BUYERS given every help to locate good 
PUREBRED Holsteins. Fifteen County Sales Managers 
eager to help you at no cost to you. Let me know what 
you want and I will ask these Sales Managers to quote 
Sh J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


eee 
SERRADELLA FARM Offers — 


A SON OF SIR DUTCHLAND COLANTHA DENVER, 


whose dam is a 36—1300-lb. cow 


The dam of this bull is a 27-lb. 4-year-old. She has 2 A. R. O. daugh- 
ters. He is evenly marked, well built, straight topped youngster. Born 
July 9, 1926. 

SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS FARMERS’ PRICES 
PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 


Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 

an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 

and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 

: calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 

Eye ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


A GRANDSON OF “FOBES 6th” 


A DARK COLORED BULL OF EXCELLENT QUALITY 
AND TYPE. BORN JUNE 6, 1926, AND WELL GROWN 


His sire, Marathon Bess Burke 32d, is a son of the famous ‘‘Fobes 6th,” the cow that sold 
‘or $6800 in the Erickson Dispersal Sale. She is a 38-lb. cow with 1105 Ibs. butter in a year, 


His dam is a 27.3-lb. Jr. 4-yr.-old daughter of a 31-lb. cow with 989 lbs. butter in 365 days, 
Send for pedigree of Tag No. 661 
“THE MICHIGAN STATE HERDS” 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
eo a ee eee 


Bess Burke Fobes Our Jr. Sire 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


Write us when you want a bull or better still 
come and make your own selection. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of : 1 


Decreamco 


‘Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis FT - 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 Ibs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


= SEND FOR LIST == ge oe : 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


THE ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


We have For Sale BULL CALVES 
by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


Write us when you need a Bull 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


$250 — Dean Segis Bess Ormsby — $250 


BORN AUGUST 26, £926 
Ww offer this week, a nice straight typy bull calf, eight of whose fifteen near- 
est dams, average 1070 Ibs. butter for their 305-day or yearly records. 


SIRE—Dean Colantha Segis Ormsby, a richly bred Ormsby show bull of 
1000-Ib. breeding. 
DAM—Lashbrook Bess Ormsby, with a jimior two year old record of 552 lbs. 
butter in 305 days. 
You will like this bull, Send for pedigree and photo, 


Northfield, Minnesota 


HOLSTEIN BULLS | 


FOR SALE 


Spring Brook BessBurke 24.-Ormsby 


A. J. LASHBROOK 


MAYOWOOD FARMS 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We have enjoyed a. very keen demand for our 


bulls this winter, but can still offer a few ot 
of serviceable age. We have, also, calves : BREE DIN @€ 
sired by “White Hope,” who was recently WRITE FOR SALE LIST—JUST OUT 


Herd under Federal and State supervision for 
tuberculosis—blood tested for abortion. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS. Winterthur, Del. 


sold to the Japanese government for $8,000. 
Write for our sales list. 


O. C. JENSEN, Supt., Rochester, Minn. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Old-Fashioned, Long 
Taube, Claw- Type 


The Surge 
Milker 4 


MilKer - 
So Pe RY RERIRE HELRINE SS. 


De. é 
4 Which wouldS¥v¥ow 
_s rather wash? 


NY salesman will tell you that his milker is easy to Above you see an old-fashioned milking machine with claws, q | 
clean but — he is not going| to be there to wash it and long tubes. Look at the chances for bacteria— “bugs”! fy, | 
for you. You have to do that yourself. So why The milk washes around in the teat cup and then flows past | 

not judge for yourself! Don’t buy any milker until you several joints into the claw. By this time it has probably Pe | 
have taken it all apart, washed it| thoroughly, and then gathered a good many bugs. But the worst is yet to come— | 
put it all back together again. When you have done that the trip through the long milk tube—3 feet of constant ex- | 
a few times you'll know—and not until then! Once you posure to bacteria! Finally the milk reaches the pail after 
you have washed The Surge Milkéer you will not be in- having washed 4 feet of rubber. Contrast that with The 
terested in an old-fashioned milking machine with a lot of Surge Milker shown to the left above. NOClaws! NO 

rubber tubing and twisted claws to wash. Don’t just take Long Tubes! Milk travels ONLY 4 scant inches from teat 

our word for it — try it! to pail. A short, direct, clean route! 


Ne furge 


The Surge Milker is EASY to clean. NO claws! NO Long or sterilizing solution through by means of 


Tubes! It can be taken ALL apart, easily, in 20 seconds, any “circulation system” is NOT 
washed in 3 minutes and assembled in 30 seconds. Because ENOUGH! That’s why we say—before 
The Surge is so easy to clean it IS washed after every milk- you buy any milker be sure to see how 
ing as it should be. Jt is not neglected. That’s why aver- much of a job it is to wash and clean} 
age farms under average conditions are producing clean milk : : 

every day with The Surge. And that’s why we guarantee No milker with long tubes and claws 


can be as easy to clean as The Surge. 
Surge owners never have any bacteria 
Bear this in mind: To produce clean milk ANY milker trouble. They get premium prices << 
must be taken ALL apart and washed clean every day. every day for their milk, Don’t buy any milker until Ae 
Mere rinsing, dipping in sterilizing solution or sucking water have seen the famous ‘ ‘Easy - to -Clean” Surge Milker, 


clean milk and premium prices with The Surge. 


i @ @ 
a 
Mail ThisWOW for FreeBook f | in Be 
au 
a 
Pine Tree Milking Machine Co., Dept. A2-85 4 6 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. a 
Please send me without cost or obligation your FREE Surge Book ; In order that you may see for yourself we make you this liberal Free 
telling a aoe The Surge Milker and also tell me about your g Easy Terms! Offer to install The Surge Milker complete in your barn and give you 
special FREE Demonstration and “Easy Terms” Offer. a You can buy a Surge —6 milkings Free! Then you can SEE how easy it is to clean. SEE 
: abe pony ery. cay its wonderful NEW milking action milk your cows like no other 
SEMIS SULEeUre LO hi ilked cows before. No obligation to buy! Get the facts 
Number of iP Ss aes Pikes ee bs REEL D eet MEE e a s i t Pe ee 18 y 
Aaa aan sian , ae ‘have already an about our wonderful FREE OFFER. Mail coupon today—NOW! 
your barn. ou’ll be 
a 4 $s ° : 2843 West 19th Street 
FE Sg aera ghee a] cyprised how tte i | ~Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. gc i2ss, Chicazo. ll 
a coupon now. No 523 Willow Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 750 N. Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
WAR hose a els, antes 8 | obligation to buy. 1518 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
DREMEL RT TE EA TEE ORC LE STEAL ES RT RITES POC ERT OD - a = 222 E. 11th Street, Kansas City,Mo. Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LEE Se IR SS er en Kt MNP A, se RS OLS SEAMEN Uda Ce he CA a 5 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin June 25, 1927 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Tractors Prefe 
(Yolarine — 
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THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


If you have used Polarine, you know 
they do. If you haven’t, try it and see 
for yourself! A tractor lubricated with 
Polarine pulls away steadily, willingly 
— while a tractor that is not properly 
lubricated complains of the oil by 
doing poor work. 


Of course, a tractor isn’t alive like a 
horse—but it requires good treatment 
just the same—and rewards you for it! 
If you will lubricate your tractor with 
Polarine and see that the oil is changed 
every two weeks—or better still, every 
week—you'll get good steady work 
out of your machine. 


With a tough film of oil over all the 
fast-moving surfaces, Polarine protects 
the engine from the grind of grit and 
the heat of friction. When the oil 
becomes thin and dirty, it is no longer 
able to protect the engine and fresh 
Polarine is needed. That is why it is 


important to give the lubrication of 
your tractor regular attention — to 
change the oil every week or two. 


If you give your tractor good treat- 
ment — lubricate it regularly with 
Polarine—it will reward you by work- 
ing well—and lasting long. Tractors 
prefer Polarine — and it pays to give 
it to them! 


For years Polarine has lubricated the 
tractors on farms throughout the ten 
states of the Middle West. For years 
it has given faithful, dependable lubri- 
cation service. Farmers know that 
they can count on Polarine to do a 
thorough job of lubrication—that it is 
a uniform product, always the same, 
always satisfactory — with the solid 
reputation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) behind it. Polarine is a 
good old stand-by that gives maximum 
lubrication at a minimum cost. 


To get Best Results — change your motor oil at frequent intervals. 


For correct grade consult chart at Any Standard Oil Service Station. 


Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


(Indiana) 


_ _4686B 
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more you know 
out tires, the better 
‘u will like the latest 
d greatest Fisk. When 
/u expect service-plus, 
re sort that ordinary 
es cannot give, get the 
sk Extra Heavy Balloon. 
You cannot know the 
tra comfort, extra 
‘ety and extra mileage 
at mean added pleasure 
iriding until you really 
iow the Fisk Extra 
er Balloon. 
ik. 
{ 


iy’ 
1. 
ie 
t- 
1 


u f ; 
| There is a tire for every 
| need, in type, size and 


| price, in the Fisk line. 
z 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


K SAYS IT WITH MILEAGR”? ° 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Magic of Milk 


The Aryans, one of the earliest 
races of man, believed in the actual 
existence of a magical cow who pro- 
duced not only milk but also yielded 
healing herbs, ambrosia, and precious 
gems. 

Our ancestors 3,500 years ago 
thought of all good spirits in the 
world as cows. The Dawn was moth- 
er of the Sun and it was her milk 
that nourished him. These were the 
“white cows’ while the storm clouds 
were evil spirits called ‘“‘red cows.” 

Greatest of them all was the moon: 
cow, giver of abundance. They could 
see her gold tipped horns as the new 
moon came, or as the old moon 
passed out. The sky was a great 
verdant pasture. The star-cows were 
the, five-horned cattle of the heavens. 
Across the sky then flowed the great 
stream of heavenly milk, “The Milky 
Way.” 

The cow was worshipped in Baby- 
lonia and Tyre 2,000 years B. C. 
The moon was identified as a cow in 
the cow-headed goddess called Hathor 
with the round moon between her 
horns. She watched the fertility of 
the land. The Nile was likened to a 
milk cow and the fertilizing water 
which it spread over the soil to the 
milk that sustains human life. Hathor 
caused the river to overflow. 

David had 10 cheeses in the pack of 
provisions he was carrying to the 
army just before he challenged and 
slew the Phillistine giant, Goliath. 

In India today milk is sprinkled 
over the heads of the newly married 
couple in blessing, and upon those of 
mourners to soften their sorrow. 

The most popular method of beau- 
ty culture among the Romans was to 
rub the face with pieces of bread 
soaked in milk. Both butter and milk 
were used as medicines from Roman 
times through the Middle Ages. 

In the heart of Africa, Uganda, 
the tribal cows are so holy that they 
can be milked only when the precious 
fluid is cared for with the most elab- 
orate ceremonies. 

On the Sahara Desert, people live 
almost entirely on the milk and milk 
products of their grazing herds, 
(goats, camels, sheep). An Arab boy 
is as lithe and straight as the ideal 
athlete. Milk and its products give 
him the courage and the physique to 
meet and conquer the many hard- 
ships of his life. 

In Japan where milk has been as 
little used as anywhere in the world, 
people are short in stature and their 
span of life brief. Japan has recent- 
ly bought dairy cattle hoping that 
the Japanese of the future will grow 
into “great big boys.” 

Among the hardiest races of Eu- 
rope are the Scandinavians, the Al- 
pine Swiss, and the Scotch English. 
All three have always been users of 
dairy products. 

Cattle did not exist in America un- 
til Columbus, on his second voyage 
in 1493, brought a few from Europe 
to the Island of San Domingo. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers first set 
foot on Plymouth Rock, they brought 
no cows and during the first two 
years paid dearly for the lack with 
the deaths of many young children. 

Later pioneers remembered the 
lesson. As they pushed ever west- 
ward to the new frontier, the cow 
went with them. Oxen, sons of the 
cow, drew the covered wagons and 
behind each wagon followed its two 
or three milk cows. 

Recently in Bulgaria a son of sey- 
enty-odd testified along with his fa- 
ther that they attributed the patri- 
arch’s hundred and twenty years, au- 
thenticated by the Bible in the vil- 
lage church, to the milk he had drunk 
daily since childhood.—From “The 
Path of the Gopatis” by Zilpha Car- 
ruthers published by the National 
Dairy Council. 
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Solves That Water 
Pumping Problem 


Whether the winds blow or not, you can always 
have plenty of fresh water for your stock—with no 
loss or time and no hard work if you have a 


JOHN DEERE PUMPING OUTFIT 


This consists of a John Deere Type E 1-1/2 H. P. engine 
and a John Deere Direct-Drive Pump Jack. 


You can use it anywhere—in the barnyard—out in the 
pasture—right among the stock. It requires no enclosure. 
There are no belts or chains to endanger stock. The jack 
is driven directly from the fly wheel of the engine. 


The operating parts of both engine and jack are 
completely enclosed and automatically oiled. This 
outfit requires no attention from the time you start 
it until the fuel is exhausted. 


It is simple; compact—requires little space and 
will solve your pumping problem for years to 
come. 


You can get the engine and jack separately if 
desired for belt operation. 


The John Deere Type E engine, the enclosed 
engine that oils itself, is furnished in 1-1/2, 3 
and 6 H. P. sizes. 


See this pumping outfit and also other sizes of 
John Deere engines at your John Deere dealer’s. 
You are sure to want their superior construction 
and operating advantages. 


Write for 
Free Engine Folder 
Tells all about John 


Deere engines and this 
special pumping outfit. 
Write to John Deere, 
Moline, IIl., and ask for 
bookles WT—814. 


GOOD-BY 


“makeshift- 
measure!” 


Isn’t it time to think of farm pro- 
ducts in terms of cold dollars 
and cents? Isn’t it time to meas- 
ure them just as accurately as 
the money you get for them? 
Guessing, or measuring by bulk 
or by counting, are losing meth- 
ods. Weighing is the only 
modern, accurate way! Put a 
Fairbanks Portable Scale on 
your farm and save pennies that 
soon mount into dollars. 


$1615 


Cash f.0.b. factory 


500 lbs. 
capacity 


Makeshift- 


measure 


Makeshift- 


measure 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., Chicago 


And 40 other principal cities 


Makeshift- 


measure 


Fairbanks Scales 


Clip Coupon 


FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co., 
900 S. Wabash Ave., 


> 


Chicago. 

Without obligation, please send me free booklet ‘“‘Weighing for Profit!’ 
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AG and impartial survey of automobile 
owners recently conducted by a great organ- 
ization, shows that 344,679 owners of other cars 
intend to change to Buick next time they buy a car. 


These owners have compared their cars with Buick 
—ain performance, in economy, in comfort, luxu 
and dependability. And they have decided that 
Buick offers greater value. 


They have driven Buicks, and know how flexible 
Buick is in traffic, how easy it is to park, how effort- 
lessly it takes the hills and how it responds instantly 
to the slightest pressure on the throttle. 


They marvel at the efficiency of Buick’s powerful 
six-cylinder Valve-in-Head Engine, which is 
vtbrationless beyond belief at any speed. 


And in all probability, a majority of those who in- 
tend to buy Buicks have been influenced in still 
another way—by the actual experience of their 
friends who are Buick owners. 


Examine a Buick at your earliest opportunity. 
Find out why so many owners of other cars are 
changing to Buick every day. __ 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
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red at Fort Atkinson, 
| as second class matter. 
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UILT upon a firm foundation in 
| the form of a sound and sub- 
‘stantial system of local co-op- 
‘ive creameries, the Land 0’ 
as Creameriés, Inc., today stands 
che leading successful co-opera- 
. butter marketing organization in 
prica. It has only been after for- 
‘ears of growth and development 
this organization has been able 
»xach the envious position 

; it now holds. 


‘arting with the estab- 
‘nent of the first local co- 
yative creamery at Bis- 
McLeod County, in 
{, a movement was ini- 
id that has resulted in 
ing Minnesota far out in 
it of all other states in 
country as a producer of 
er and a home of suc- 
‘ful co-operative cream- 
Although the co-oper- 
+ movement started at a 
‘date in Minnesota than 
ome other states, it has 
_ constructed on sound 
fundamental principles 
' have given it stability 
momentum, enabling it 
jithstand the tests of time. 
) veral creameries of this 
“were established in 
lnesota in 1890, and with- | 
| period of ten years over 
|creameries were organ- 
‘ in that state. Several 
jres have resulted but 
number is relatively 
1 in comparison with 
2 in neighboring’ states. 
{> majority of cases 
_ been successful, how- 
|, and the first creamery 
dlished is still in opera- 
In 1921 there were 645 
‘perative creameries in 
iaesota producing 67.1 
‘cent of the total output 
utter, of that state. 


Jardinal Principles of 
| Co-operation 
‘corporated in the by- 
\ of the first co-operative 
‘mery established in 
laesota were three cardinal prin- 
[s of co-operative effort that 
) not only endured but have 
‘ied the basis for practically all 
‘he successful organizations that 
followed. These rules are: one 
| per member; paying only the 
'= rate of interest on money in- 
Vd by stockholders; and prorat- 
he profits of the business among 
atrons i In proportion to the busi- 
{furnished to the association. 

1e theory that a thriving local 
vis fundamental in building a 
ig co-operative organization has 
\ substantiated by the experience 
he - ‘Minnesota creamery _move- 
"The rather dense population 
s in that state has enabled the 


Semi-monthly 


Three Years $1.00 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., JUNE 25, 1927 


JOHN L. RICHARDSON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


business within the radius of from 
three to five miles which has tended 
to build up a strong community rela- 
tionship. 

Procedure in organizing the local 
creameries has been very significant 
in explaining their success. When 
agitation for a creamery was started 
in any community, the first move 


ey 
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was to make a preliminary survey. 
The purpose of this survey was to 
determine if enough farmers having 
a sufficient number of cows were will- 
ing to take membership or stock in 
the venture. If this investigation re- 
sulted favorably, a temporary organ- 
ization was perfected for the purpose 
of creating a permanent organization. 
They then set out to sign up the nec- 
essary farmers as members, but no 
one was held to his contract unless 
a sufficient. number of signers were 
secured to start operation. 


Federation of Locals 


Local co-operative creameries in 
Minnesota have, until recently, mar- 
keted their butter individually and 
independently. That is, each local 


> =e. =< PES, “hill ye 


has built up its own trade and has in 
no way been connected with other lo- 
cals. 

After a few unsuccessful attempts, 
a movement was initiated in April, 
1918, which set the stage for a state- 
wide creamery organization. At this 
time a group of local co-operative 
creamery men met in McLeod Coun- 


| THE LONG AND THE SEIS OF hi | 
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ty to consider plans for a marketing 


program. The proposal met with 
favorable response, but it was decid- 
ed that an actual beginning should 
be postponed until at least 200 
creameries signified their intentions 
of becoming members of this mar- 
keting organization. On the call of 
A. J. McGuire, dairy extension spe- 
cialist of the Minnesota Agricultural 
College, representatives of over 300 
co-operative creameries met in St. 
Paul and perfected the Minnesota Co- 
operative Creameries’ Association on 
June 7, 1921. 

The Land O’ Lakes Association, 
which is an outgrowth of the Minne- 
sota Co-operative Creameries’ Asso- 
ciation, is a typical federated form of 
co-operative enterprise. It is a ¢o- 
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operative stock corporation, the 
stockholders being approximately 
475 local creameries, 26 of which are 
located in Wisconsin. Headquarters 
are maintained in Minneapolis, and 
branch offices are located in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Du- 
luth. The area in which the member 
creameries are located is divided in- 
to 16 districts with a manager for 
each. The duties of these district 
supervisors or fieldmen are 
twofold. First, they are to 
assist the managers of the 
local creameries to improve 
the quality and uniformity 
of the butter produced. 
Secondly, they supervise the 
assembling of butter pro- 
duced by the local creamer- 
ies into carload lots for eco- 
nomical shipment. In order 
to qualify for a position as 
district manager these men 
must be expert buttermak- 
ers, which will enable them 
to give helpful advice to the 
local . buttermakers. They 
must also possess the ability 
to gain the confidence of all 
the members and buttermak- 
ers within their territory. 


Develop Merchandising Plan 


Prior to 1924 the co-oper- 
ative creamery movement in 
Minnesota had been a co-op- 
erative producing enterprise. 
Marketing had not come in 
for a great deal of consider- 
ation. Two reasons have 
been given to explain why a 
centralizing selling agency 
had not been developed. In 
the first place, many local 
managers had been unwill- 
ing to give up the function 
of selling the butter; while, 
secondly, many authorities 
felt that standardization had 
not been perfected to the 
point that would give a sat- 
isfactory product for cen- 
tralized marketing. 

At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Min- 
nesota Co-operative Cream- 
eries’ Association in Septem- 
ber, 1923, plans were worked out for 
the marketing of the butter co-opera- 
tively. It was at this timé that speci- 
fications were made for the grading 
processes which would stimulate the 
making of high grade butter. Be- 
sides adopting a program for the im- 
provement of the butter, other plans 
were made for expanding the mer- 
chandising activities and for the de- 
velopment of markets in cities other 
than New York and Philadelphia 
where most of the butter had been 
going. 

Several important points were set 
forth in this new program. In order 
to standardize the butter.-froduced 
by the loeal co-operative’ creameries, 
it was necessary to have it concen- 
(Continued on page 678) 


“\, all the roughage produced. 
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A WEEK IN PENDLETON COUNTY, KENTUC 


HE Irishman who said that land 
in America was so plentiful 
that they had to pile it up 

must have had reference to Pendle- 
ton County, Kentucky. During my 
week’s travel on foot and by auto in 
that county, assisting in a better dairy 
sire campaign,no wide, fertile valleys 
or verdant prairies were encountered. 
It’s all hills and narrow valleys down 
there. I wondered how the farmers 
could eke out a living on those steep 
hillsides. My first impression was 
that if I ever was to become a county 
agricultural agent I surely would be 
competent to give sound advice to 
these farmers. I would advise them 
all to move out. But I found that 
C. L. ‘Hill, the county agent, was not 
giving out the advice that I thought 
was so clearly needed. In fact, be- 
fore the week was over he convinced 
me that the farmers were prosperous 
in Pendleton County and their pros- 
perity was due largely to those old 
hillsides rather than in spite of them. 


The ‘‘Noxious Weed,”’ 


Here’s the secret: Limestone 
abounds in the hills. Years ago 
sweet clover discovered these sweet 
old hills and despite every ef- 
fort on the part of the farmers this 
“noxious weed” virtually “took” all 
the farm land except the narrow, 
erooked valleys. It was thought that 
“nothun’”’ would eat it and the farm- 
er was doomed. 


The Honey Bee to the Rescue 


Just about the time when the 
farmers were in deep gloom in the 
losing fight they were waging against 
their arch enemy, someone discov- 
ered that honey bees were sipping 
the nectar from the sweet clover blos- 
soms. Why not go into the honey 
business and make some use of this 
“weed?” So into the honey business 
the farmers went. Pendleton Coun- 
ty is now the leading honey produc- 
ing county in Kentucky. Thanks to 
our friend, the enemy, sweet clover. 
While every cloud may have its sil- 
ver lining, yet that silver lining 
might become slightly tarnished. So 
it has been with the honey business. 
The honey bee proved to be the silver 
lining to the dark cloud which sweet 
clover had cast on Pendleton County. 
Recently ‘foul brood” has tarnished 
that silver lining. Heavy losses have 
been experienced. One farmer who 
had about two thousand dollars 
worth of bees lost all of them. In 
their characteristic fighting fashion 
the farmers are now warring against 
“foul brood.” It seems as though 
there is always some pest waiting to 
take the joy out of life. 


Enter Queen Alfalfa 


Some of the leaders in the county 
reasoned that if sweet clover was so 
anxious to grow on those old side 
hills, maybe alfalfa would also grow. 
It was given a trial. The results ex- 
ceeded all expectations. Today Pen- 
dleton County is the leading alfalfa 
producing county in Kentucky. All 
that is necessary to get a good stand 
of alfalfa on the hill land is to sow 
the seed. No limestone to spread— 


Sweet Clover 


mother nature did that centuries ago. - 


Live Stock Development 


With the production of large quan- 
tities of choice alfalfa hay, sweet 
clover, and bluegrass has come a 
gradual increase in live stock pro- 
duction. Yet there is an insufficient 
number of animals raised to consume 
About 
‘twe - hundred carloads of hay are 
shipped out of the county each year. 
It is true this makes a good cash crop 
yet it is believed that this hay could 
be marketed to better advantage 
through more live stock. County 
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EK. M. CLARK, 


Agent Hill says, ‘‘When the good Lord 
made Pendleton County he intended 
it to be a live stock district and that’s 
what we intend to make it.” 

Sheep growing is becoming more 
poptlar and is proving profitable. 


ILLINOIS 


pikes, gather up the milk and rush it 
to market. The dairy business in 
Pendleton County is an ‘infant in- 
dustry” yet in its swaddling clothes. 

Sufficient corn can be grown for 
silage and grain. The combination 


A TYPICAL LANDSCAPE IN PENDLETON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


The “standard. Kentucky lamb” com- 
mands a premium on the market. 
Kentucky wool is famous for its 
splendid quality. 

At present not many hogs are 
raised. An effort is being made to 
grow at least 
enough pork for 
needs within the 
home. The small 
acreage of corn 
will always pre- 
vent this county 
from producing a 
large number of 
hogs. 

Poultry raising 
and egg produc- 
tion are increas- 
ing rapidly and 
help to swell the 
farmer’s income. 


Light Burley 
Tobacco 


Nearly every 
farmer in Pendle- 
ton County raises 
light burley tobac- 
co. Some _ years 
this is a very prof- 
itable crop while 
at other times a 
lot’ of money is 
lost. It’s quite a 
gamble, so we have 
found,—this tobacco raising business, 

Milk for Cincinnati 


Good roads have brought the Cin- 
cinnati market to the very doors of 
the Pendleton County farmer. Milk 
trucks run daily over the county’s 


“HIGH” 


He is “high” 


HILL, PENDLETON COUN- 
TY’S AGRICULTURAL AGENT 
in stature, has 
ideals, and travels in “high.” 


of silage and alfalfa makes winter 
dairying profitable. Sweet clover and 
bluegrass furnish abundant pasture. 


The Pure-bred Sire Campaign 


County Agent C. L. Hill—they eall 

him “High” down 
* there and he is 
“High” by both 
name and nature 
—decided that the 
scrub and grade 
bull should be ban- 
ished from the hill- 
tops and valleys of 
his domain. Poor, 
nondescript board- 
er cows were be- 
ing brought into 
the county by the 
hundreds and sold 
to the farmers. It 
seemed as though 
the farmers would 
buy anything that 
would give milk. 
Careful scrutiny 
on the part of the 
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veal any milk 


goats, but many 


animals. called 
cows looked as 
though they did 
not produce more 
milk than a good goat. So “‘High’’. de- 
creed that pure-bred bulls must he 
used and the best heifers raised. He 
enlisted the help of Ed. Prewitt, 
Dairy Extension Specialist of the 
State University. A plan was devel- 


“high” 
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PENDLETON COUNTY’S EXHIBIT AT THE 1926 KHNTUCKY STATE FAIR 


writer did not re- . 


June 25, 192 


oped. A survey was made of 
county through the aid of m 
lected in each school district. ny 
survey revealed the fact tha 
scrub and 76 registered bulls 
being used. The name and a 
of every man using a scrub bu 
obtained. The next step was 
each of these men using scru 
a circular letter, in fact three 
on the subject of better breed 

The week of March 1 was 
the launching of an intensi 
paign. Fieldmen of the bree¢ 
ciations, a railroad ag 
agent, a representative of the 
States Department of Agri 
and extension men from the 
sity were present to help. The 
paign started off with a banqu 
en by the business men in Fal 
Farmers were invited to this be 
and were convinced of the w 
the movement. 


A Day in the Hills — 


It’s doubtful if there is a 
of road in the county that is st 
for more than three hundred 
The roads follow the ridges < 
leys and the old saying th 
longest way ’round is the sur 
home” was invented in P 
County. Starting out one m 
asked my driver how far it 
our first “prospect.” He said, 
as the crow flies it’s about 
miles, but about twelve miles 
road.” On the way out we 
up two farmers who wanted t 
with us and help us on our 
Now, Jasper, our prospect, liy 
a dirt road near the river so 
decided to leave the car on t 
road and walk cross lots to 
farm—a distance of about tw 
up hill and down, but mo 
Jasper’s home made a beaut: 
turesque sight nestled down 
the trees on the river bank, th 
smoke curling out of the larg 
chimney,—a_ sight that wa: 
walking two miles to see even 
Jasper was using a scrub bul 

We didn’t venture too clos 
house as several dogs put in a 
appearance. The dogs’ 
brought Jasper to the door and 
sured us that none of his nine | 
friends would harm us. We e 
and drew up chairs around the 
sheet iron stove placed in f 
the old, walled-up fireplace. Wh 
the world do these Kentuckians j0i 
so many beautiful fireplaces i. ‘ 
ing them up and using stoves? — 
be it’s easier to heat their home : 
way but many a home owner > al 
give his eye teeth for those ge 
Cee Sa | 


we gradually brought Jasper ar i 
to our subject of better bul 
to our surprise Jasper fell I 
with the idea and agreed he need 


needed. We told him that 
Hill would help him. Jasper 
required to “sign” anything 
us have a pet aversion to “Ss 
And so we traveled on, visi! 
farmer after another day af 
until all those who had scru 
had been seen. The results w 
gratifying. Nearly every 0: 
to buy a registered bull or 
to sell his scrub bull and go in 
nership with his neighbors 4 
a community bull. At the em 
week we totaled up the result: 
combined efforts and found | 
had orders for 104 bulls. | 
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TEIN NOTABLES AT NATIONAL MEETING 


ve HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


THE WISCONSIN DELEGATION 


Top row, left to right: A. C. Osterhuis, Bill Rhoda, R. J. Schaefer, L. L. Oldham, J. 
rlin, W. L. Baird, W. D. Hoard, Jr. Bottom row: J.C. Cort, C. Vanderschaff, T. G. Lehman, 
E. Mack, F. Darcy, F. H. Everson. 


MINNESOTA REPRESENTATIVES 


Left to right: H. G. Miller, V. S. Culver, J. C. Marlow, W. S. Moscrip, J. B. Irwin, A. 
J. Lashbrook, N. P. Hansen. 


4 <F ; = : ae ; ; : 5 eee ae ' Bicknos DAIRY MANS 
FROM NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


to right: Ward Stevens, Harvey Farring- 
n, Harry Yates, M. A. Faitoute. 


THE MICHIGAN DELEGATION 


Back row, left to right: H. W. Norton, Jr., J. E. McWilliams, M. D. Buth, J. C. 
Buth, W. H. Porter. Front row: J. G. Hayes, D. D Aitken, O. E. Reed, W. Schoof. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES IN CHARGE 


Miss Watson, Tom Elder, F. P.° Knowles, A. 
Thorne, and Mrs. W. S. Kellogg. 
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OHIO BREEDERS 


Back row, left to right: G. B. Warner, Ben Studer, J. D. Hadley, E. E. Sprigg. Front 
‘A. C. Barker, H. O. Frederick, W. L. Biddle, B. F. Boise. 


PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATES 


Back row, left to right: R. B. Arnold, A. Deysher, E. J. Davidson, Dr. L. Thompson, F. A, 
Keene, W. A. Woods. Front row: J. W. Hunter, J. M. Shirk, A. B. Craig, Davidson, Jr., J. A. 
Bell, Jr., J. M. Paxton. 


dred Paladin Burke, an_ untested 


Creamery herd, was the second high- 
daughter of Paladin Trilby Burke. 


est female. She went to Quonquont 


Holstein National Totals $27,975 


John Tuck 


VENTY head of Holsteins were 
d at Springfield, Mass., June 
the day after the annual meet- 
good crowd was on hand and 
the animals were not quite 
d for a national sale, an av- 
$399.60 was received. 


ught $1,225, the top price 


AUGUS FLORA COLANTHA WITH HER NEW OWNER, JOHN TUCK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND HER CONSIGNOR, HARRY YATES 
y : OF NEW YORK 


Harry Yates’ eight-year-old cow, 
Cattaraugus Flora Colantha, topped 
all consignments, bringing $1,225. 
She has a record of 1,022.5 lbs. butter 
and is sired by John De Kol Colan- 
tha, a son of Colantha Johanna Lad 
Her dam is Cattaraugus Mil- 


at the National Holstein Sale. 


of Massachusetts pur- 
chased her and Quonquont Farms 
were runners-up. Wisconsin Bess 
Ormsby Johanna, a daughter of Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 37th, with 
1,087 lbs. butter, from the Detroit 


Farms, Massachusetts, for $1,100. 
Hollyhock Farms consigned the 
most desired male. This animal was 
Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes 63rd, a son 
of Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes and out of 
(Continued on page 671) 


SIR BESS ORMSBY FOBES 68RD, TOP-PRICE BULL AT 
NATIONAL HOLSTEIN SALE 


He was consigned by Hollyhock Farms, Wisconsin, and sold to D. D. Aitken, Michi- 
gan, for $1,206. 


é 
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Dr. Mansholt spends much of his time 
experimenting with different varieties of 
field crops. 


N the last two stories we have in- 
troduced to you a Dutch dairyman 
and a Dutch potato grower. When 

we have presented a general farmer 
we have covered the three principal 
types of farm in the kingdom of the 
dikes. Bulb growing is, of course, a 
distinctive industry in this land but 
it does not figure largely in total fi- 
nancial returns. 

No people perhaps in all history 
have so altered the character of their 
land in the interests of agriculture as 
have the Dutch. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the country is within three feet of 
sea level or below sea level and would 
be inundated if the sea broke through 
the barrier of dunes and dikes. Much 
of the reclamation was done cen- 
turies ago and is a lasting memorial 
to the able Dutch engineers of the 
Middle Ages, at a time when the rest 
of Europe was engrossed with the 
quarrels of various kings and which 
was the correct and simon-pure meth- 
od of worshipping the Almighty. 


Reclamation has proceeded from 
that time to the present and will con- 
tinue into the future, for have not the 
audacious Dutch perfected plans and 
made a beginning at draining the 
Zuider Zee so that fifty years hence 
it will occupy only about a quarter its 
present area? 

Something like fifty years ago a 
polder was formed from the North 
Sea in the province of Groningen in 
Northern Holland by the approved 
Dutch method of ditching and diking. 
One of the first men to take up farm- 
ing in the new polder was a man 
named Mansholt, an immigrant from 


HE first Wednesday in June is 
annually designated by Hol- 
stein-Friesian breeders as the 

time for their annual meeting. The 
1927 meeting was held at Springfield, 
Mass., the same state which cra- 
dled the association from its begin- 
ning in 1870 to its time of incorpora- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1880. Sec- 
retary Houghton’s report informs us 
that this year’s meeting was the 57th 
meeting and the 42nd annual meeting. 

The open discussion which always 
takes place the day before the meet- 
ing brought many helpful opinions to 
the surface which might not have 
escaped the lips of their originator had 
the custom of other breed associations 
been followed. Breeders, delegates, 
friends, and bystanders may take the 
floor at these gatherings and the gen- 
eral result is very satisfactory. Every- 
thing is discussed and impediments for 


_ legislation are decreased or increased 


‘Aceording to the desirability of the 
idea. The herd test, the 14-day lapse 
after freshening before a 7-day rec- 
ord may start, the Extension Depart- 
ment, and the report of the special 
committee on selective and superreg- 
istration occupied quite largely the 
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HOW EUROPE ‘FARMS 


A General Farm of Holland 


HERBERT R. COX, NEW JERSEY 


Germany. Today his grandson, Dr. 
R. J. Mansholt, operates this same 
farm of 140 atéres. Dr. Mansholt is a 
general farmer, that is, he raises a 
variety of field crops with just enough 
cattle. and sheep to balance the sys- 
tem. The crops raised are wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, beans, rape, mus- 
tard, caraway, flax, white clover, red 
clover, sugar beets, poppy (for oil), 
and potatoes. Practically all of these 
crops are raised for seed. He keeps 
14 head of dairy cattle, 20 sheep, 60 
chickens, and 9 horses. 


The land on this farm is valued at 
$500 an acre including the buildings. 
How can land devoted to field crops 
justify such a high valuation one may 
ask, which is a legitimate question 
for a farmer who is content with 35 
bushels of corn and 18 bushels of 
wheat to the acre. The answer is: 
The average yield of the crops raised 
on this farm are—wheat 58 bushels 


per acre, barley 74 bushels, oats 120 | 


bushels, peas 61 bushels, field beans 
64 bushels, sugar beets 16 tons. 


This farm is in most respects typi- 
cal of the province in size and in the 
kind of crops grown. Most of the 
farms are well tilled and the region is 
prosperous. In one respect, however, 
this farm is not typical, and that is in 
the kind of man at the head 
of it. As mentioned above, 
Dr. Mansholt raises 
crops largely for seed. 
For years he has 
been carrying along 
simplified breeding 
and variety trials, 
all for the pur- 
pose of improy- 
ing the strains he 
grows. He is con- 
tinuously striving 
for better seed. 
These seeds he makes 
available to his neigh- 
bors, who take practical. 
ly his entire output and 
at a price 50 to 70 per 
cent higher than market 


time devoted to Holstein affairs. The 
pro and con arguments were very en- 
lightening in a majority of instances 
and helped the delegates clear up any 
hazy points that might exist. 

The banquet was so well attended 
that the large dining room of the Ho- 
tel Kimball proved insufficient, a 
large overflow having to be taken 
care of by extra tables placed in the 
lobby and in other dining rooms. The 
hope that Ex-governor Lowden would 
voice his personal opinion regarding 
his entering the 1928 presidential 
race brought many local citizens. His 
silence on this question caused, as 
usual, many different viewpoints. 

This year’s meeting was largely 
centered around three main problems: 
(1) a reliable herd test or herd im- 
provement plan; (2) report of com- 
mittee on selective and superregis-~ 
tration; (3) period between freshen- 
ing date and starting 7-day test, 
Many breeders had not paid much at- 
tention to the herd improvement idea 
(which means testing the whole herd) 
until facts and figures were presented 
showing that the pure-bred cow has 
been challenged. Some voiced the idea 
that a great many pure-bred owners 


Racks of this kind are 
used on this farm to «tack 
hay and grain in the field 
so air may circulate freely. 


price for the products, He has his 
farm so organized as to permit him 
leisure to conduct experiments. 


This man was born on this farm 
and has lived here all his life, except- 
ing for the years spent at the Uni- 
versity of Wageningen of which he is 
a graduate. Recently the University 
of Groningen recognized his services 
to agriculture by conferring upon him 


-the honorary degree of Doctor of 


Science. Here is the case of a man of 
unusual ability who is devoting his 
life to the improvement of farming 


‘and at the same time making a com- 


mercial success. What could be more 
satisfying? 

This is a much larger farm in terms 
of gross sales than the acreage 
would indicate. There are 12 men 
hired throughout the year; and at the 
weed pulling and harvesting seasons 
as many as 50 workers are employed. 
For weeks the laborers go through 
the crops before harvest and pull out 
the weeds. Scarcely a weed is to be 
seen on the farm. In addition to this, 
the proprietor has the most. modern 
cleaning machinery operated by pow- 
er. Also, he has his own threshing 
machinery, several sets of them. 
There are machines for treating the 
grain for smut and other diseases. 

There is also a _ twenty-five 
horse-power tractor. With 
all this modern equip- 

ment, however, the 
crops are harvested 
by hand with 
scythes. Dr. Man- 
sholt finds that he 
can produce bet- 
ter seed by this 
method of har- 
vest; also, he has 
an abundance of 
labor during the 
harvesting season, 
anyway. 
No regular rotation is 
practiced, excepting that 
two cereals are not 
grown in_ succession. 


were hesitant to place their herds in a 
cow testing association because of the 
keen competition that might be pres- 
ent. Statements such as this have 
more than an atom of fact. More gen- 
eral testing is needed not only by the 
Holstein breed but by every breed. 
(The Ayrshire breeders already have 
a herd test.) It is a practice to test 
“the good cows or heifers.” This is 
really deplorable and cannot last if a 
sincere desire for breed improvement 
exists. A committee consisting of 
several Holstein breeders and five or 
six state experiment station authori- 
ties was appointed to formulate a 
herd improvement plan and present 
same to the Board of Directors when 
they convene at Memphis this fall. 
Hoard’s. Dairyman believes this 
move to be a step in the right direc- 
tion and hopes the committee will se- 
cure the utmost co-operation. 

The report on selective and super- 
registration brought forth consider- 
able debate. Nearly everyone believed 
the idea in general to be highly desir- 
able. The whole matter was settled by 
receiving certain parts of the report 
and omitting the working principles 
and requirements. When the conven- 


- lime. 
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The top of the dike that borders 
North Sea and prevents the sea ft 
overflowing Dr. Mansholt’s Farm. 


A great deal of fertilizer is used, 
phosphate, nitrate of soda, and 
tle potash, which is purchased 5s 
rately and applied according 
needs of the crop. He is also 
ning to use calcium nitrate. 
polder is comparatively new, the 
not much need as yet for pot 
- A field is treated with 
manure every six years. This 
cation, together with the clover 
and beans grown, seems to n 
the land in high production. 
grain straw, of which a large 
tity is produced, is sold in ba 
farmers’ co-operative factor 
manufacturing into paper. 

Dr. Mansholt has a wife and 
children. The house is spacious 
immaculate like all Dutch hou 
buildings are equipped with 
light and with electric power t 
ate the machinery. He has a moi 
car of a well known American 1 

This farm which is about on 
above sea, level borders the Nort 
A dike protects the farm, of 
from inundation. Dr. Mansholt, in} 
operation with his neighbors who }/ 
der the ocean, has taken ster 
wrest still more land from the 
This consists of the preliminary 
of running ditches about twen' 
apart from the dike directly int 
sea. The tides and waves bring 
silty water. The silt is deposited 
the water drains off in the di 
Eventually a new dike furthe 
will be built and another strip of 
will be added to the Kingeem 
land, 


* 


tion convenes at Milwaukee 
hoped that more time will be 


plan submitted. The plan subn 
at Springfield included Excell 
perior, and Gold Medal sires, 
have ten daughters meeting 
physical requirements in the | 
classes and also meeting pr 
requirements in the Gold Med: 
The sire in all classes is to be 
on conformation, with th 
Medal class requiring a high 
than the other two. In debating 
question ancestry of ind 
number of daughters includ 
general conditions at this tim 
the indefinite action on the r 
In regard to the period lap 
tween freshening and the sta tin 
a 7-day test, varied opinions exi 
Some thought the existing rul 
factory, others wanted ten da 
were for the 14-day period, : 
ers wanted 30 days. During 
cussion the idea seemed qu 
inent that 7-day records a 
losing prestige. Buyers p 
little confidence in them an 
ly prefer the yearly tests. The 
of 7-day records is clea ly ini 


‘heir value to the buying public. 
period of 14 days was finally 
‘ed upon as the time necessary to 
2 between freshening and start- 
son 7-day test. 

fore the meeting some’ question 
‘raised concerning the Extension 
artment. A curtailment was in 
éminds of a few who favored lower- 
the transfer fees. When the mat- 
ywas placed before the assembled 
jrates the value of the depart- 
; was quickly grasped. Confi- 
je and approval of the existing 
and its work were so strong that 
(matter was disposed of in short 
r 

vesident Lowden, Illinois; Vice- 
jident Thompson, Pennsylvania; 
| Directors French, Iowa; Vesper, 
jouri; Reynolds, Ohio; Schaefer, 
jonsin; were elected to succeed 
iiselves. President Lowden inti- 
sd strongly that this would be his 
i 

fie location of the 1928 meeting 
« narrowed down to St. Louis 
| Milwaukee. When. the votes 
2 counted Milwaukee had won by 
lirgin of twenty-four. 


c's From Annual Holstein Meeting 


‘ie fact that some breeders were 
yr the impression that selective 
\ superregistration would force 
é: to register only certain animals 
adue to a wrong understanding. 
:tive and superregistration will 
yin any way interfere with the 
gitering of males or females. It 
jides classifications for those 
jing the distinction of more rigid 
divements. It is entirely volun- 
1), 


2) 


lw requirements for production 
3} installed. A 24-month-old heifer 
i now produce 310 lbs. of butter- 
{luring a year. This increases 30 
sbutterfat every year, making the 
girement for a 5-year-old 400 lbs. 
2; C is ten per cent below Classes 
id B for the yearly work. 


(e hundred sixty-two delegates 
2 present; 176 was the full quota. 


lis evident that next year’s meet- 
ewill bring about a better under- 
aling of what are the acceptable 
| markings around the hoof of an 
jal. Breeders interested in this 
et should try to discuss it with 
€ neighbors and if possible with 
degate to the 1927 meeting. 


| 


Trector of Extension Cooper re- 
id approximately 10,500 boys and 
r in Holstein calf clubs. 


lauty Girl Gerben Re-Becky, 
fd by University of Nebraska, 
4 the highest yearly butterfat 
ed during the testing year, 1926 
17. She made 1,106.62 lbs. fat. 
tation Walker Hazelwood made 
a Tbs. fat at 29 months of age. 
i was the highest yearly record 
(2% years. 


kre: thousand, one hundred two 
ee heifers were tested during 
east year; 2,368 of these complet- 
jag time semi-official tests. Elev- 
‘Ws made more than 1,000 lbs. fat. 


ick of Phosphorus Prob- 
is Cause of Mysterious 
| Cow Disease 


at a phosphorus deficiency has 
tbly been the cause of a mys- 
11s disease known as “Pica” 
I dairy cattle have been suffer- 
or ten years in Door County, 
eastern Wisconsin, is the find- 
f Investigators E. B. Hart, B. A. 
a, EJ. Delwiche, and E. G. Bai- 
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DeLaval Separators 
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Try one of these new De Lavals side-by- 
side with your old separator or any other 
machine. You -will agree the De Laval 
is superior in every way. Trade allowances 
made on old separators. Sold on such easy 
terms they pay for themselves. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 
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the easiest starting and 
turning separators ever 
made. Try one and you 
will agree they are. 


Cream separator users who have 
seen and tried these new De Lavals 
pronounce them the “best yet.” 
They are without doubt the cleanest 
skimming, easiest running and most 
convenient separators ever made. 

Other new features are: 


1. Turnable Supply Can: The 
supply can may be turned so that 
tinware and bowl may be put in place 
or removed without lifting the supply 
can from its position on the separator. 
Every user will like this feature. 


3. Oil Window: The new oil 
window enables you to see at all times 
the level and condition of the oil. It 
shows at a glance whether or not the 
separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Floating Bowl: All new 
De Lavals have the wonderful ‘‘float- 
ing bowl’? now used in De Laval 
Separators with such splendid results. 
It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power 
and wear, skims cleaner and delivers 
a richer, smoother cream. 


See andtry De Laval 


ley, and recently reported by the 
State Experiment Station. 

Cows suffering from the disease 
show extreme emaciation, are stiff in 
the hind quarters and at times in the 
front quarters, have swollen joints, 
harsh coats, dull eyes, and perverted 
appetites. Legs and ribs are easily 
broken and the animals chew raw 
bones with eagerness. The milk flow 
is considerably decreased. 

This disease has been observed in 
other countries and states, notice- 
ably in Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, Norway, Germany, Mon- 
tana, and Minnesota. In localities 
where the disease has been noticed 
analysis of hays grown in that region 
show them to be deficient in phos- 
phorus content. 


The Wisconsin investigators took 
six sick cows, divided them into two 
lots and fed them rations liberal in 
phosphorus. The first lot received a 
ration consisting of corn silage, al- 
falfa hay, a grain mixture of 35 lbs. 
each of yellow corn and ground oats, 
25 lbs. wheat bran, and 25 lbs. oil 
meal. Salt was also fed. One of this 
group received one-fourth pound of 
cod liver oil daily to make sure there 
was plenty of vitamin D present to 
enable her to use the phosphorus and 
lime in the feed. 

Ration number two consisted of 
mixed hay and corn silage and the 
grain mixture was made up of 45 lbs. 
ground oats, 50 lbs. ground corn, and 
5 Ibs. steam bone meal plus common 
salt. One of the cows on this ration 


also received in addition one-fourth 
pound cod liver oil daily. 

The test lasted three months. The 
improvement in all the animals was 
remarkable. Every one of them 
gained over 200 lbs. and one of them 
gained 322 lbs. The stiffness disap- 
peared, the hides became loose and 
supple, the coats smooth, and the milk 
production increased 50 per cent. 
The addition of cod liver oil did not 
appear to improve the ration and 
both rations appeared to be equally 
effective. es 

The test emphasized the fact that 
the health of the herd eah be pro- 
tected by feeding concentrates rich 
in phosphorus such as bran, wheat 
middlings, linseed meal, or cotton- 
seed meal. 
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\ 7 REALTIME WANBOR SAVE! RI 


Bre up the reputation of your product 
by delivering only in bottles which have 
been washed and sterilized in your own 


dairy. It pays. 


And do it with the No. 9 Fort Atkinson Washer 


and Sterilizer shown above. 


Everything is handy. 


Without moving a step the operator stands at the 
machine and cleans 500 bottles or more per hour. 


Only one handling of each bottle. 


Rinsing and ster- 


ilizing practically automatic. 


This is just one of the many CP aids to profitable dairying. 


We specialize in milk house equipment. 
320-page catalogue FREE. 


about your problems. 


Write headquarters 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1245 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Milk gathers 


Durt 


between the cow Gas Engine Milker 


and the pail 


FXPERTS say that hairs, flying bits. 


ef dirt, and microscopic particles 
that enter the milk stream between 
the cow and the pail are an important 
source of high bacteria count. Put 
Jobnson’s Filter Cloth over your pail 
—and keep out this dirt! Catch still 
more of these dirt particles by filter- 
ing through Johnson’s Filter Cloth 
whenever you transfer your milk. And 
use Johnson’s Discs when you strain 
the milk into your shipping cans. 
You'll have cleaner milk. And clean 
milk pays! Ask your dealer for these 
Johnson aids. Or mail coupon. 


JOHNSON & poe Dept. H 525 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me FREE samples and booklet 
on your Filter Cloth and Cotton Discs. 


SON pity a ey 


Address -. 
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FILTER CLOTH COTTON DISCS 


| ought to see them do that 


The Portable 


HINMAN 
MILKERS 


The Hinman 


e The Hinman 
Electric Milker 


Here are two machines you ought 
to know more about! 

Complete milkers—power and all 
—tready to go to work for you the 
minute they arrive. 

So light and compact, you can eas- 
ily lift either machine—roll : 
them anywhere—turn in 
narrow spaces. And you 


milking job! 

Power? Hardlyanything. Clean- 
ing? These are milkers you can 
keep clean—with ease. Depend- 
able? Valve chamber guaranteed 
for life of machine. These are Hin- 
man milkers—the machines that 
have helped dairymen earn better 
profits for 19 years straight! 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


You want to know more about 
nee Hinman Portables. 

Fain baba have peers vows for 
og and information on Elec- 
trie Portable. 

If you haven’t electricity, 
write for catalog and infore 
mation on Gas Engine { 
Portable. Address 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


Ass’n. Report 
State Association _ No. of ee Ave. 
Mo. cows milk fat 
j Lbs. Lbs 
Ohio Ashtabula Co. Apr. 319 813 29.7 
ff Northeastern a 340 
Vt. Lamoille Valley May. 554 566 23.3 
Tl Henry Co. ie 510 724 29.0 
Ida. Pioneer Apr. 363 681 28.1 
Ore. Central Oregon fs 502 601 27.2 
La. Shreveport oe 798 544 25.7 
Ida. Gooding- Jerome if 384 703 30.0 
Utah Rich.-Lewiston ibd 506 801 27.9 
inn. t. Louis Co. iv ( 
Mi St. Louis Co. 1* Ma; 251 714 27.4 
nc Blooming Prairie* dd 380 756 28.3 
S. D. Yankton Se 269 754 26.0 
Mich. Cheboygan* ads 221 721 27.0 
Be Macomb 2* ee 268 777 29.0 
3 No. Wexford ig 187 687 30.2 
‘34 No. Antrim* Apr. 234 600 26.1 
ae Hare Reed City* ”° 236 665 27.3 
hod Alpena-Leer “e 265 568 24.1 
= So. Neway oor 23 232 «694 29.2 
xa Ogemaw* May 279° 766 30.5 
e. Mason-Ingham* 28 297 «875 «32.7 
2 Van Buren ih a 275 «723 ~- 31.2 
Wis. Endeavor <i] 407 744 27.2 
rbd Spring Valley* ma 398° 777 2 Sli2 
ey Richland* ee 569 921 33.1 
ee Cleghorn - Eleva Apr. 434 27.0 
iis Westby* May 389 2993: 21:6 
ee Cedarburg-Grafton ag 294. 1027 36.3 
w Genesee-Eagle oz: 526 783 30.9 
o Denmark* oF 449 959 34.3 
‘de Algoma* his 495 
‘gi Poy. -Columbia City* *” 444 844 29.3 
i Fond du Lac-G, Lake ” 456 829 30.4 
id Merton-Lisbon oe 524 817 31.4 
ee Cicero-Black Creek* ’** 436 804 31.4 
Ind. Spencer-Perry Co.* 7 296 647 29.1 
Mass. Essex Co. pe 634 684 25.4 


*Retest rules followed. 


The High or Low Producer 
Overfed 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—The 515 cows 
tested in the Centerville Association 
of Wisconsin produced in April an 
average of 576 lbs. milk and 24.4 lbs. 
fat. Because of feed shortages, 
April apparently is one of the hard- 
est months of the year to make the 
cows produce. 

The criticism being made that high 
cows and high herds are being fed 
concentrates in quantities that are 
excessive and uneconomical are not 
justified. These cows have been fed 
according to production as far as 
good judgment would permit. In re- 
ality the low producing herds in this 
association consumed more concen- 
trates per unit of production than the 
high herds. Herds averaging under 
20 lbs. of fat per cow ‘consumed 
about 10 lbs. of concentrates per 
pound of fat; those between 20 and 
80 lbs. of fat consumed about 9.2 
lbs. concentrates, while herds over 30 
lbs. of fat consumed only about 8 
lbs. of concentrates. While these fig- 
ures may seem a little high, it should 
be remembered that they are figured 
on the basis of the herd rather than 
the individual cow. A net return of 
$3.36 per cow was made on herds un- 
der 20 lbs. of fat, while herds be- 
tween 20 and 30 lbs. fat returned 
$6.72, and herds over 30 lbs. re- 
turned $10.01 per cow above feed 
cost. 

Only with low production do feed 
costs eat up profits; consequently this 
is the only class that is overfed. Se- 
lect cows that can make a large re- 
turn over feed cost. 


The figures have been based on 
Centerville records made during the 
winter months when the cows were 
on full feed. While they may lack 
experimental accuracy, I believe they 
show the facts in their true relation- 
ship. Harvey L. BECKER, Tester. 


Fewer Cows—More Profit 


Hoarp’s DaAmryYMAN:—More profit 
from fewer cows is the result of im- 
provements made by Clyde Brewer 
of the Richland Association of Wis- 
consin. During the first five months 
of the present year his 15 cows made 
$141.50 more profit over cost of feed 
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G. 4.50 
Bi . 
G. 0. 
R. i 
G. 4 3 45.6 
G. 38.1 
G. 4 974 41,2 M. C. 
G. 10 860 44.2 T. Piter: 
H. 4 1290 49.5 J. J. Ne 
R. 6 13826 42.7 F. G. Carls 
R. 4 892 51.9 H. Kruse — 
M. 5 1105 48.6 HH. D 

r J. 12 810 41.5 T. Shi 
R. H. 10. 1111 45.8 E. Hamma 
J.-G. 6 794 37.4 G. Weinert 
H. 5). 1295> 51.2, J. Meyer 
H.-D. 7 13830 47.3 P. Siegrist 
G. H. 3. 128% bao G. Higdon 
R. G, T7995 (48,7 A. E. Re 
a. 8 848 41.4 M. Ely 
M. 9 1015 42.7 W. Strauss 
G. 9 1139 44.0 J. A. Hart 
H. 14 961 38.7 J. Blodgett — 
G. J. 5 987 42.6 J. B. We 
R. H. 8 1230 46.7 E. Spore: 
GH. 16 1335 46.8 L, Andof 
GH. 9 1326 499 . H.E. Jol 
G. G. 11 949 46.2 J. Jacob 
H. 10 1342 39.0 © W. Hill 
M, 10 ©1109 43.8 M. R. Wi 
A. 31. 1266 44.1 I. J. Har 
HH. 15 1396 47.0 F. Tubbs — 
R. 7 1469 46.9 G. W. Haft 
G. HH. 25 9 35.1 G. W. 


than his 18 cows did during 
five months of the previo 


The 18 cows in Mr. Bre 
last year produced 2,331 Ibs 
first five months at a fee 
$690. During the first five 
of this year his herd of 15 
duced 2,580 lbs. fat at a fee 
$673. With three less co 
herd he secured 249 lbs. mo 
his total feed cost was $17 le: 
butterfat at 50 cents a pr 
profit over feed cost wa 
greater the first five month 
year, and he had less labor 
pense because there were tl 
cows to care for. : 


Wisconsin. _ PETER N 


Relation of Cream Le 
= Test 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I h 
several trials the past two 1 
find out whether there was 
tionship between the depth | 
that rises on milk throu 
and the test of the sam 
placed the fresh milk in the 
Babcock test bottle and meas 
height of cream that ro 
scale for the per cent of 
on the neck of the bottle. 
instead of measuring the 
inches of cream I took th 
ment in per cent as tha 
were fat. 


These trials indicate 
height of the cream does 
sarily indicate any relation 
test of the milk. I took 
from the milk of one cow. 
kept out of doors where | 
and the other was pince 


showed a measured heig 
the butterfat scale, whil 


were thoroughly mixed ar 
showed the same per cents 
per cent. 2 


In several cases ie mil 
the highest cream laye 
the lowest test. Milk from ‘ 
testing 3.5 per cent sh 
layer of 1.4 at one time 
time her test was 3.4 
the cream layer was 1 
sample from Cow B sh« 


while a sample from Cow C 
isd a cream layer of 1.8 and a 
.38 per cent. The next time 
} showed a cream layer of 2.8 
test of 3 per cent. 
fese figures show that no re- 
» can be placed on the height 
. cream layer in measuring the 
at in milk. The Babcock test 
| only safe means of determining 
jality of milk. 

WiLH. BopEKeEr, Tester. 


pot That Testing Pays 
igpD’s DAIRYMAN:—A dairyman 
ae a member of the Loudoun 
y, Virginia, C. T. A. No. 2 last 
iy, after much time and 
ht was spent wondering if it 
tor a worthwhile cause. After 
\leting the fifth month’s test he 
{If I had known what.I do now 
ud have been a cow testing as- 
jjion member ever since I have 
in the dairy business.” 

lis herd consisted of 18 cows the 
{nonth, producing an average of 
lbs. fat per cow and a total net 
‘for the herd of $127.94. Some 
ese cows appeared to be board- 
ut it would have been unfair to 
So them without a fair trial, 


cows were being fed alike. 
2 second month the feed was in- 
ed for most of these cows and 
jesult was a slight increase in 
(ection with one fresh cow. But 
‘et profit was less than the first 
yi, It then seemed advisable to 
se of these suspicious boarders. 
‘ows were sold as unprofitable 
hg new ones were purchased, 
vig a total of 14 cows in the 
The ration was changed and 
erage production per cow was 
yised to 24.6 lbs. fat against 18.7 
wo months previous. The aver- 
et profit for the herd was $163 
jared with $128 in January. The 
| an on this herd above feed 
has been of marked improve- 
j'each of the five months since 
‘st of the year. The month of 
\with only 13 cows in the herd 
jet profit was more than double 
irst with a total of 18 cows in 
ord. 
}s dairyman is now a booster of 
| A. work and his first five 
he experience as a member has 
} 


' 


1 him to take more interest in 
‘td and the work is more like 
* STEWART Rivurs, Tester. 


| ae 

_ Summer Feed 

iRD’s DaIRYMAN:—As the sum- 
| emg on dairymen are think- 
) their summer feed. Consider- 
/Ifalfa was winter-killed by the 
3ce covering. The alfalfa that 
nd to stand the ice best was that 
¢d by a topdressing of manure. 
s Overing held the ice up and al- 
‘more air space for the plants. 
tically all of the members are 
img on feeding grain with pas- 
»his summer. The older mem- 
ve had its value demonstrat- 
hem before and the first year 
ers are progressive enough to 
the better practices with 
tle urging. Watching the 
of the older members is an 
to higher ideals and prog- 


ta 


: who have tried it realize that 
rain feeding will amply pay 
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Combines Everything You Want in 


a Three Beater Spreader 


In this New John Deere Spreader you can now get that 
combination of advantages you have always wanted in a three 


beater, wide-spread machine. 


Easier loading, lighter pulling, better work and longer life— 
all of these things, so essential to greatest satisfaction and profit 
from your investment, are combined in the New John Deere. 


Its low easy loading box reduces 
the labor in loading from 15 to 25%. 
You canload 115 to 125 loads on 
this new spreader with less work 
than that required to load 100 loads 
on the ordinary machine. 


Users say that the New John 
Deere is the lightest draft spreader 
built. Many of them who pre- 
viously used three and four horses 
on other spreaders are using only two on 
this new machine. Higher drive wheels, 
roller bearings and fewer moving parts 
make possible this money-saving feature. 


Good work follows the large diameter, 
low-to-the ground beaters. Manure is 
evenly spread in a well defined line, be- 
yond the drive wheels before side winds 
can cause drifting. 

John Deere quality construction—fewer 
parts and all of them made of high grade 
materials by good workmen—that’s your 
assurance of years of satisfactory service. 

Remember, two exclusive features on 
the New John Deere, the beater on the 
axle and the box-roll turn make possible 
this combination of advantages you are 
sure to want in your spreader. 

See this new and better three-beater 
spreader on display at your John Deere 
dealer’s. Put this money maker to work 
for you now. 


If you prefer thesingle 
beater type of spreader 
be sure to see the John 
DeereSpreader, the 
spreader with the beater 
on the axle. There are 
more John Deeres on 
farms inagricuitural 
sections than any other 
make. It gives you every~ 
thing you want in an 
endless apron machine. 


them for all their trouble. Not only 
will they profit by it this summer 
over and above the cost of the grain, 
but their cows will go into the win- 
ter in much better condition to con- 
tinue to produce well all winter. Thus 
the returns will be double for a little 
extra care this summer. This ration 
should be made up of grains high in 
carbohydrates and fat this spring and 
gradually increased in protein as the 
pasture gets poorer and drier in July 
and August. A ration made up of 
four parts by weight of corn meal or 
barley, three parts oats, and one each 
of bran, cottonseed, and corn gluten 
feed meets the early pasture require- 
ments very nicely. 

Those who have doubts as to the 


Fat records 
Cows 300-pound High High Tester 
culled Cows Herds herd 


BE. 8. Hut 
M. Hendrickson 


¢ G. Wild 
68 107 5 535", -342 A. Steen 
35 129 22 532 412 A. Dahlman 
19 93 10 629 432 G, L. Horton 
85 125 23. 651 397 H. L. MecBirney 
W. Hendren 


and Fertilizers—Free 


returns from summer grain feeding 
have only to try it a year and see for 
themselves. 

CLARENCE PRENTICE, Tester. 


Why Join? 

James C. McCormick, tester for the 
O’Brien County Association of Iowa, 
gives in his annual report the fol- 
lowing reasons for joining a cow test- 
ing association: 

1. The association is made up of 
wide-awake constructive breeders of 
dairy cattle. 

2. Guesswork is eliminated. 

3. Better care is taken of the cows. 

4. Unprofitable cows are culled out. 

5. It is the only way to build up a 
herd. 

6. The calves and cows are worth 
more to a buyer. 

7. How many successful business 
men do not keep books? Isn’t dairy- 
ing a business? Why milk for the ex- 
ercise? Know whether there is prof- 
it or not. 

8. The cost of the association is 
very small and is not above the means 
of any dairyman. 


Here’s a Valuable Booklet on Manures 


“SOIL FERTILIZERS”’—A 36 page booklet crammed full of 
valuable information on the most effective use of barnyard manure 
and other fertilizers will be sent you free together with folder de- 
scribing the New John Deere Spreader, 
IlKnois, and ask for booklets T-214. 


HN=:DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


Write to John Deere, Moline, 


Lightning Rods 
a Or Lightning 
Fires 


Lightning is responsible for more 
farm fires than all, other causes com- 
bined. Lightning becomes powerless 
to damage—buildings are safe when 
equipped with the Shinn-Flat System 
of Lightning Conductors. 

Shinn-Flat Cable is standard and de- 
signed to obtain the greatest possible 
capacity and efficiency. Suitable for 
every type of building. 

AGENTS WANTED 


We desire men capable of handling our agency _ 
and able to carry merchandise -in standarg% 
amounts necessary to make prompt ingtalla- 
tions. An interesting and satisfa¢tory busi- 
ness. Let us tell you about it. 


W. C. SHINN MFG. COMPANY 
2028 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, IIL 
(Mfrs. of Lightning Rods for 30 Years) 


mit 
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Co-operate 


Ay tink ay vill co-operate 
Und help my neighbor out 

Ay can’t get anyvere alone; 
Dat’s so vidout a doubt. 


He needs my help, ay needs hes, too, 
Ve pull yust like a team 

Ven he kvits quarreling vid me 
Und ay kvits fighting heem. 


Ve neighbors act yust like beeg fools 
Ven ve each odder fight 


Se Und say each udder von is wrong 


Ven neider von is right. 


Ve pull our loads dat easy 
No vun vill feel de veight— 
Ven me und heem togeder vork 
Und boat co-operate. 
Minnesota. ERNEST F. SAvER. 
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Tufts Elected President at National Ayrshire Meetit 


YRSHIRE followers gathered 
at the Hotel Kimball, Spring- 
field, Mass., June 8 for their 
52nd annual meeting. The business 
session was quite brief, due to the 
thoroughness and completeness of the 
plans for the business at hand. 
A list of amendments designed to 
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LEONARD TUFTS, NEW PRESIDENT 
OF AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
President Tufts is an ardent breeder of 


Ayrshires. He has studied Ayrshire breed- 
ing problems for over twenty years and 
much may be expected of him. Mr. Tufts 
has bred and raised champion bird dogs 
as well as champion Ayrshires. 


place the existing rules and by-laws 
in a more legal form were carefully 
discussed, then adopted. They dealt 
largely with minor details of member- 
ships, registrations, date of sale and 
delivery fees, etc. 

The matter of the Ayrshire Bull 
Futurity was finally accepted. Six 
hundred dollars cash prize money will 
be annually devoted to this class at 
the Eastern States Exposition. 
Breeders may nominate any reg- 
istered Ayrshire cow that has an Ad- 
vanced Registry, Roll of Honor, or 
herd test record equal to 10,000 Ibs. 
milk, 400 lbs. butterfat for a mature 
cow. (The requirements are graded 
down to 6,400 lbs. milk and 256 lbs. 
butterfat for junior two-year-olds.) 
All nominations must be made to 
Ayrshire headquarters Brandon, Vt., 


Annual Ayrshire Sale 
Averages $240 


On June 9, the day after the annu- 
al meeting, Ayrshire breeders gath- 
ered in the coliseum of the Eastern 
States Exposition for their annual 
sale. This year it was held under 
the auspices of the Ayrshire cattle 
breeders of New England and W. E. 
Brigham was sale manager. Fifty- 
eight animals of various ages were 
sold by Auctioneers Granger and 
Watson for what was considered very 
fair prices. No outstanding average 
was expected but buyers were confi- 
dent of a profitable return on their 
individual investment. 

Pineholm Farm, Massachusetts, 
consigned the top animal, Butter 
Girl’s Valley Fair Kilbowie, a seven- 
year-old daughter of Weymouth Rob- 
in Hood 4th. Strathglass Farm paid 
$500 for her. 

Robin Hood’s Elowine. from the 
same herd went to Sycamore Farms, 
Pennsylvania, for $475. Edgerstoune’s 
Captain, a three-year-old bull sired 
by Hobsland Ayr Pilot and out 
of Auchenbrain Miss Craig ‘7th, 
champion head and horns cow 
at Boston Ayrshire Show, brought 
$310. He was consigned by Edger- 
stoune Farm, New Hampshire, and 


prior to ona 1, 1927, for the 1928 
show and accompanied by a fee of 
$2.00. 

The date of service and name of 
sire to which cow is bred must also 
be furnished. 

All bull calves dropped on or after 
August i, 1927, from dams that have 
been nominated are eligible for the 
1928 Futurity, providing they are 
properly registered in the Herd Rec- 
ord of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, and another fee of $3.00 paid 
prior to January 1, 1928. Nominat- 
ing fees paid for cows that subse- 
quently drop heifer calves will be ap- 
plied as second payments to bull 
calves that are eligible for the Futur- 
ity, or in the event that no bull calves 
are dropped by nominated cows be- 
longing to that particular breeder the 
fee will be returned. The third and 
final payment of $5.00 must be made 
prior to August 1, 1928. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
this new eastern class during the an- 
nual meeting. At least twenty nomi- 
nations are expected by August 1, 
1927. If twenty or more are nomi- 
nated, the first prize will amount to 
$120. Fourteen places will receive 
cash awards. The main idea back of 
the class is to give more emphasis to 


Ayrshire bulls about one year of age. | 


This is the popular marketing age 
and consequently commercial interest 
is also centered on this new class. 

The Ayrshire breed has had a herd 
test in operation since January 1, 
1926. The results have far surpassed 
the expectation of those who fostered 
the plan and an enormous amount of 
general breed development is expect- 
ed as the test progresses. Seventy 
herds have been on test at one time 
totalling over 2,500 animals. At the 
present time 2,350 Ayrshires are be- 
ing tested in various classes, making 
the largest number on test of any 
breed. Valuable information is being 
constantly secured regarding various 
sires and females, also statistics on 
certain biood lines and families which 
will have much effect on future 
breeding operations. The vision of 
the Ayrshire breed in adopting the 
Herd Test is certainly very commend- 
able and the success of the plan 
stamps it as extremely worthy of 
more general attention. 

Breed business increased through- 


purchased by M. H. Benson of the 
same state. It was a popular opinion 
that this bull could have brought 
more money and still been below his 
real value. 

Fifty-eight animals were sold 
during the afternoon for a total of 
$13,940. 

Next year the Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association intends to conduct the 
annual sale. Complete co-operation 
of all breeders is of course necessary 
if the event is to be considered as 
national. Present plans are to select 
the animals very carefully so that 
buyers may make plans to attend an 
outstanding Ayrshire event. 

The animals selling for $250 and 
over and their buyers are: 

Fairlea Farms Co., Connecticut 


Berlin Bess 3rd $380 
Mrs. Alice H. Fox, Rhode Island 

Middlesex Elizabeth $250 

Marguerite of Solitary Acres 255 
Mondamin Farms, New Hampshire 

Middlesex Bloodroot $325 
Walter H. Halbert, Massachusetts 

Betty’s Son’s Daisy of Old Forge $280 
M. H. Benson, New- Hampshire 

Edgerstoune’s Captain $375 
American Woolen Co., Massachusetts 

Dyke’s Pansy 2nd. Imp. $375 
H. L. Higginson, Massachusetts 

Champion’s Red Bess 2d $255 
Woodford Farm, Connecticut 

Royal Bell $300 

Snowball of Essex 330 


Toe 25 


the past year. 
the Brandon office amounte 
$40,687.38. Six thousand ni 
dred one animals were transfe 
new owners, 1,568 being femal 
5,833 males; 7,862 animals” 
registered, an increase of 15§ 
1925. For the fifth consecut 
a profit was shown at the end 
regular twelve months’ period. — 

The following officers were re-e 
ed unanimously to serve durin 
next year: President, Leonard 
North Carolina;  Vice-presi 
Hugh J. Chisholm, New York; 
Seitz, Wisconsin; Percival — 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Jno. A. } 
Maine. Directors for three year 
D. Karr, New York; R. M. Go: 
diana; Dr. E. C. Deubler, | 
vania; C. W. Wilson, Vermo 
Henry Higginson, Massac 
David G. Page, Kansas; Gil 
Millan, Quebec; C, H. Bartle 
York. 

The photograph of the Ay 
cow worked out by Cochra 
Tryon was pleasantly discusse 
preliminary plans laid for the ph 
graph of the ideal Ayrshire bull. 

The meeting adjourned 
and shortly after eating all 
journeyed to Alta Crest Farms, ] 
a very enjoyable and educatiorz 
ternoon was spent as guests 
and. Mrs. Sagendorph. Alta 
produces certified milk on a 
scale and also does considerable 
work as well as showing, all of w 
added to the interest. In th 
the annual banquet took place 
C. W. Larson, chief of Bureai 
Dairy Industry, gave a very i 
ing talk on the magnitude and 
scale of the dairy industry. 
gave those present a clean 
‘of the future for dairying. 


y 


tising Aenean! Boston, al 
“Bulls—How to Sell Them.” a 


explained some of the funda 
points of selling that every | 
can and should employ. C. W. 
son presided at the banquet. 


Between the addresses S 
Conklin and Superintendent « 


silver plate and medal award: 
by various breeders througho 


Jerome Heffler, Connecticut 
Lessnessock Violet 7th 
Henry Trumbull, Connecticut 
Kirkbrae’s Mayflower 
R. P. Cole, Rhode Island 
Fairlea Flossie 
Fieldhouse Mona 
Maribel Exchange 
Sycamore Farms, Pennsylvania 
Lewiston Lora 
Robin Hood’s Elowine 
A. Spungin, Rhode Island 
Judy Kilbowie’s Strawberry 
Strawberry’s Royalist of Pineho 
Strathglass Farms, New York ~~ 
Butter Girl’s Valley Fair Kilbow 
Benj. Stockdale, New Hampshire — 
Tiddledywink’s Duchess 
Irving B. Howe, Massachusetts 
Willowbank Duchess 


cents a pound, was decided on i 


an investigation by the tariff ar 
sion. 


Johnny came back from. 
sight of an elephant much exc 
“Oh, Mama,” he exclaimed, “ 
spilled some peanuts on the. 
and what do you think ha 
The elephant picked them up 
vacuum cleaner.”—Ohio Utili 


Definite 
Economies~ 
More Profits ~ 
‘Less Labor~ 


ity dairy farmer in the country will 

this message of intense interest. 
lething new. Something modern. 
ething better. Displacing old-fash- 
d, laborious methods. Saving time, 
r, Money, worry, and insuring a full 
im for your milk. 


fefficient, economical, sanitary milk 
(ing method at last. Practical for the 
{ time. Nizer-Kelvinator Electric 
x Coolers. 


ig complete cooling by 


‘ou, Reliable and fool-proof. 
_ Lowest Possible Operating Cost 


Take Advantage of This Help on 
Your Milk Cooling Problems 


jizer-Kelvinator will give dairy farmers the 
mefit of the counsel of one of the foremost 
ury authorities in the country, free of charge. 
erry A. Sieck, who was formerly Chief Engi- 
*er Of the Dairymen’s League and Dairy Engi- 
*er and Consultant of note, now General Sales- 
|@nager of Nizer and Vice-President of Kelvin- 
‘or, Inc., will answer your questions. Address 
try A. Sieck, Nizer Division, Electric Re- 
3 Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


(can do away with expensive, troublesome ice 
Westing. No more worry about the weather or 
Re: ice supplies. No more slow cooling. 


2 Sizes—2 Types for Large 
and Small Herds 


Nizer-Kelvinator Electric Milk 
Coolers are made in two sizes, the 
larger of which will take care of 
the output of a 16-can dairy. There 
isa storage space for eight 10-gal- 
lon cans of the night’s milking and 
the morning milk can be quickly 
cooled over the aerator from 95° 
to below 50° F. It has a 16-tube 
18-inch return tubular aerator, al- 
brine. Making you entirely 
vendent of water supply. Or, if plenty of water is 
' able, the milk may be precooled at a saving of from 
| to 60% in operating cost. Either way, operation is 
lisingly easy, and you can quickly cool the milk. 


| aad cooler is of the submersion type and will ac- 
aodate five 10-gallon cans. Like the larger, it is com- 
ly self-contained. Ready to set up and start working 


i Nizer Compressors have proved their efficiency for 
4}1M ice cream cooling installations. Model I, used with 
€arger cooler, has a 4/10-h. p. Universal Motor run by 
(rolt A.C. or D, C. It has 14-ton ice melting capacity 
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Shipping 
Weight 
1040 Pounds 


water, 


and, on a 5¢ K. W. hour rate, 
produces cold equivalent to 
100 Ibs. of ice at a cost of only 
1014¢. Model A Compres- 
sor, used with the smaller 
cooler, has 14-ton ice melting 
capacity and operates on a 14-h. p. motor, furnished for 
110-volt A. C. or D. C. or for a 32-volt farm lighting system, 


n Announcement 
at Revolutionizes 
ilk Handling Methods 


CAPAG- 
ITY 


5 GANS 
SUBMERGED 


Last a Lifetime 


Nizer-Kelvinator Coolers are ruggedly built—to stand the wear 
of farm use for years. Heavy steel housing, protected by steel 
bands and lined with galvanized iron. Shelves and flooring of 
the larger cooler are of heavy subway grating, removable for 
cleaning. And it is on adjustable standards for cleaning under- 
neath. Storage compartments can easily be flushed out with 


Tested on Real Dairy Farm 


Nizer-Kelvinator Dairy Coolers have been 
under the most rigid dairy farm tests. Not 
an experiment—not a half-baked idea 
brought out in a hurry. But thoroughly 
tested. Proved practical, economical and 
efficient. 


Best Farmer Selling Arrangement 


Nizer-Kelvinator has arranged to sell to and 
through milk dealers and most Kelvinator 
dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Ask your dealer about it at once. He will 
explain how easily you can have the advan- 
tage of this modern cooling method. Or, if 
you prefer, write direct to the nearest Nizer 
branch for a descriptive folder. 


REG. U.S PATENT OFFICE 


THE PRACTICAL ELECTRIC MILK COOLER 


Sold to or through milk dealers by Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation, also by most Kelvinator dealers, and in Canada 
by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. 


Nizer 


Plymouth Road, Detroit 

816 Sharples Bldg., Chicago 

603 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 

620 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 

1 West Forty-seventh St., New York 
164-166 Manassas St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Sales and Service 


4003 Wentworth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
1911 Washington Ave., 8t Louis 

7o1 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 

171 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

1916 Gorman Ave., Waco, Texas 

208 Third Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 


g10 Pacific National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


$55 


GOOLING 


Shipping Weight 
2485 Pounds 


Nizer-Kelvinator wants a good single-word 
name for its new Electric Milk Coolers—a 
name that means something practical, effi- 
cient, economical—a real dairy farm name. 


Anyone connected with dairy farming may compete, 
by merely filling in the coupon below. The First 
Prize for the winning name is $500,00 in gold. 


Beautiful Kelvinator for Second Prize 


Nizer is combined with Kelvinator ag 
a part of Electric Refrigeration Core 
poration, which makes it possible to 
offer as second prize—the celebrated 
“Sealtite’” Cabinet Kelvinator 
Model 272. The oldest domestic 
electric refrigeration. In a beautiful 
gray cabinet—steel-clad, white en- 
amel lined, two inches corkboard in- 
sulation. Ample storage space, light 
and easy to move about. The ideal electric refrig- 
eration—giving ‘‘cold that keeps” without atten- 
tion. Worth $210.00. 


This Folder Will Help You 


Learn all you can about Nizer-Kelvinator Electric 
Milk Coolers. Send for a descriptive folder. Then 
get up a good descriptive name. This isa fair, square 
contest. The judges are Harry A. Sieck, General 
Salesmanager of Nizer and Vice-President of Kel- 
vinator, Inc.; W. A. Schreyer, Business Manager of 
Dairymen’s League News; W. C. D’Arcy, President, 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, and Gordon Muir, 
Advertising Manager of Nizer. 

Send in as many names as you wish—but each must 
be on a separate sheet of paper—and they must all 
be in the offices of Nizer Division, Electric Refrig- 
eration Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, by noon 
Wednesday, Aug. 15th. The names of the winners 
will be published in this publication by Sept. 15th. 


Send this 


Coupon 


with your names 


NIZER—(Div. of ElectricRefrigerationCorp.) 1 
Detroit, Michigan. l 


Gentlemen: I submit the following name for your " 


Electric Milk Coolers. .....0.---sseereeeeveees 1 
Waiter mies ate aiicle ss vst cece pn sie sd § Address. ,..." a ] 
a | 

Size of' dairy herd..........+++-+- Name of Milk j 
Contpatiy oT sell to faleihalskcinis's ssinrvas date loloeaee l 
os 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST 


At the annual summer meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin State Guernsey Breeders’ Association, a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed expressing confi- 
dence in the tuberculin test as. an accurate diag- 
nostic agent and commending the tuberculosis 
eradication program that has been instituted by 
the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 

This group of Guernsey breeders fully appre- 
ciates that tuberculosis is a costly disease and 
that it should be eradicated. They look with dis- 
favor upon the few who would discontinue this 
good work and who are engaged in trying to cre- 
ate a suspicion as to the accuracy and reliability 
of tuberculin in locating animals suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

The work of eradicating tuberculosis in Wiscon- 
sin is being well done. No thinking dairy farmers 
or breeders desire any interference with this pro- 
gram for they know that if we can free all herds 
of tuberculosis, their animals will be more valu- 
able and in greater demand. This means better 
herds, a larger consumption of dairy products, 
and a more profitable industry. 


BUTTER THIEVES 


Late in April thieves broke into the Blooming- 
ton, Wis., Co-operative Creamery Company and 
stole eighteen tubs of butter valued at $600. 
Other instances have been reported by creameries 
sustaining similar losses. Good roads and trucks 
have made it possible for thieves to operate on a 
different system than in the days when stealing 
horses was so common. We have not heard of a 
horse being stolen in years because it is practical- 
ly impossible for a thief to escape with a horse. 

No plan has ever been worked out to stop all 
stealing. Through organization and the adoption 
of burglar alarms it can be minimized. The time 
may come, through electrical devices and im- 
- proved methods of fastening doors, when the thief 
will be defeated. In the meantime, the simplest 
way to keep butter from being stolen is to have 
some one sleep at the creamery. We believe the 
situation is such as to warrant creamery manufac- 
turing companies to devote attention to the de- 
velopment of a refrigerator which would require 
some hours’ work to open. There can also be 
added protection by the installation of a burglar 
alarm. 


GRADES—PURE-BREDS 


Grade dairy cows are selling at relatively high- 
er prices than pure-breds. This and other things 


have caused this statement to be made, by those’ 


who are not careful reasoners, that grades are 
better than pure-breds. It requires but a mo- 
ment’s reflection to reveal that grades are wholly 
responsible to pure-breds for their superiority 
over natives or scrubs. That some grades will 
produce more than some pure-breds is true, but 
to hold that all grades are superior to pure-breds 
is to overlook the source of grade blood. 

The good prices which the well selected grades 
bring should challenge the attention of all pure- 
bred breeders and lead them to inquire why they 
sell for relatively higher prices than pure-breds. 
The answer is simple. The grade is more careful- 
ly selected. There is no reason for keeping 
an inferior grade, either in production or type. 
Consequently when a grade cow does not measure 
up to a certain standard of production she is sold 
to the butcher. This is particularly true of dairy 
farmers who. belong to a cow testing association 
and conduct their affairs on a sound business 
basis. Data reveal that grade cows with good 
yearly records and of good type are the ones 
selling at attractive prices. 

The pure-bred is responsible for these good 
grades, but the better selection of the grades 
points the way for the breeder of pure-breds. 
The breeder who expects to develop a good herd 


must make tests upon a yearly basis and eliminate 


low producers and those of poor type. The de- 
mand is for capable cows and of good type. The 
pure-bred breeders that meet this demand will be 
the ones to sell their stock at good prices. The 
stock of such breeders will be superior to the 
grades and will sell at relatively higher prices. 


WHY MORE LAND? 


The Reclamation Bureau has devoted itself con- 
stantly to opening up new sections of country 
and so far as we are advised their results on the 
whole have been most disappointing. According 
to reports, a survey has been made through the 
southern part of this country for the purpose of 
determining ways and means of draining certain 
sections in order to provide more land for culti- 
vation. The government should direct itself to 
taking more marginal lands out of cultivation and 
growing more timber, rather than bringing more 
land under cultivation. The chief trouble with agri- 
culture today is that we are cultivating too much 
land. 

Millions of acres in this country can well grow 
a crop of timber before they will be needed to 
produce other agricultural products. Wisconsin 
has recently amended its constitution so that land 
devoted to forestry need not be taxed. The pro- 
posed plan is to levy a tax upon the timber when 
it is cut. It seems to us it is nothing more or less 
than good sense to give the coming generations 
an opportunity to bring land under cultivation 
rather than for the government to go to the ex- 
pense of reclaiming land for agricultural purposes 
when we already have more under cultivation than 
it is profitable to operate. 


SELLING FEEDS 


If there were two elevators in town, one paying 
a dollar a bushel for corn and the other two dol- 
lars, there is no question what elevator the farm- 
er would sell his corn to. 

Cows on the farm which offer a market for 
feeds, pay various prices for them and many farm- 
ers do not seem to be the least bit concerned as 
to what each pays. Cow testing association rec- 
ords are giving us much information regarding 
the different returns cows make for their owners. 
The following table shows what cows will’ return 
that produce various quantities of fat: 


Lbs. fat Returns pasture Per ton Per ton Per ton 
per cow per month silage hay grain 
150 $ .92 $2.22 $8.32 $21.70 
150—200 2.10 5.28 20.34 48.94 
300—350 8.27 8.76 33.10 92.42 


It will be noted that the cow producing but 150 
Ibs. of fat paid but $21.70 a ton for grain, while 
the cow that produced from 300 to 350 Ibs. re- 
turned $92.42 a ton, more than four times as much 
as the 150-lb. cow. It should also be noted what 
these cows of varying abilities paid per month for 
pasture, per ton for silage and hay. It is then 
well to ask how much your cows pay per ton for 
their feed. 


A RECORD OF CO-OPERATIVE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The audit of the accounts of the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association shows that at the close of 
1926 it had assets of something over two million 
dollars, with liabilities of three quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars, the net worth of the association being 
one and a quarter million dollars. 

It is interesting to note that of the total sales 
of $5,362,524 for the last eight months of the 


year, 51 per cent was for whole milk, 26 per cent 


for sweet cream, 10 per cent for butter, 5 per cent 
for condensed milk, 3 per cent for cheese, 2 per 
cent for skimmilk, 2 per cent for powdered milk, 


ceipt from sales and does not necess: 
sent the net income from these sales. — 


any other. This is largely accounted fc 
expenditure of $61,000 for sugar, or nea: 
fourth of the total receipts from the s 


report is the showing as to the expens 
tion. The association returned to its me 
per cent of the total amount received 


The total cost of operation of the asso 
only seven per cent, and this includes 
and manufacturing costs for the 49 p 
plus of the total milk received as well as 
pense incident to supply the dealers wi 
milk. ; 
Members of the Twin City Milk 
Association may well take pride in this 
accomplishment. It illustrates the possi 
securing efficient management that not onl 
the local situations as they arise, but that 
work at a reasonable cost and without 
gance. The success of a dairy co-operatiy 
entirely measured by the price received 
product. Questions of local supply and 
influence price materially. Good man: 
meets this situation and protects the p 
from exploitation, but it is particularl 
when this management is able to ope 
reasonable cost. pee 


SWEET CLOVER INCRE. 
YIELDS 


If one were to ask the average farme: 
legumes increase or help to maintain t 
succeeding grain crops, the answer wo 
as many times as the question were ask 
were to ask how much legumes increas 
answer would be somewhat speculative. 
were to ask how much different legumes 
succeeding grain crops the answer wo 
speculative. Liat 


The Ohio Experiment Station repor 
perimental trials that throw some di 
subject, at least for the particular soi 
the trials were conducted. For nine 
yields from a 3-year rotation of corny aes s, 
gumes have been measured on a soil kno 
heavy phase of Brookston clay. In this 
legume crops compared were plowed und 
year as they came into the rotation. The ' 
in yields on corn and oats were as folloy 


Where medium red clover was grown 
age annual increase of four crops of co 
bushels per acre compared to corn gro 
a legume in a rotation of corn and oats 
sweet clover was grown the increase 
bushels per acre; where mammoth cl 
grown the increase was 7.3 bushels per : 

The influence on the oat yield for m 
clover was 2.6 bushels per acre iner 
crops; for sweet clover the increase was | 
for mammoth clover it was 3.9 bushels. 


A similar experiment was tried wh 


-gumes were cut for hay and only the s 


fall growth plowed under the following s ri 
corn. Sweet clover gave an increase of 6.3 
of corn and 8.5 bushels of oats above the y: 
cured from medium red clover, and 9.4 
corn and 7.4 bushels of oats above th 
from mammoth clover. 


The outstanding point of interest in 
ment, and one that dairy farmers ought 
use of, is the increase from sweet clover. 
creases from the red and mammoth ¢! 
very good but those from sweet clover 
than many farmers realize. : 


rings for Bedding and Fertilizer 
dvisable to use waste wood products such 
vings or sawdust on the land? Will it harm 
_Do they have much value as fertilizer? 
a, Mich. M. S. 
st and shavings contain about one-half as 
itrogen as straw and about an equal amount 
| yhorus and potassium. Ordinarily straw 
absorb two times its weight of water, while 
st and shavings have from two to three 
e absorbent power of straw. The plant 
the shavings, particularly if they are pine 
ngs, will not become so readily available as 
hat in the straw. 
ings are preferred for bedding by producers 
grade milk because of their greater absorb- 
wer and because the cows will keep’ some- 
eaner with a less amount of bedding. Some 
ion has been registered as to their use be- 
[aitey do not always decay readily in the soil. 
1 would be no great disadvantage on medium 
iy soil but might prove of some disadvantage 
ht, sandy soils ‘that are inclined to dry out 
, However, we anticipate this danger in the 
. shavings is overestimated. Manure is 
applied in such quantity as to make the 
ning effect of the shavings a very material 
(ir in its drying out. Hardwood shavings will 
= readily than will pine shavings. 


Best Depth to Plow 


inform me whether it is a good thing to 
2 deep. My soils are clayey and quite sandy. 
jidison, Wis. R. S. 
has been abundantly proved that it is not good 
a field the same depth from year to year. 
ing shallow or at a uniform depth, the soil 
ot become mixed well and a hard bed is formed 
¢ bottom of the furrow, which neither the air, 
or the roots of plants will penetrate readi- 
. little subsoil turned to the surface occasion- 
ws the elements to act upon it freely, thus 
ating food as it mingles with the surface soil 
table matter. In this way more valuable 
i oa and greater depth of soil are furnished 
elants which grow upon it. 
(ie quite frequently observes soils containing 
In times of rain, the clay from 


——— 


ui plastic clay. 
eurface of these soils is washed away either in- 
} reams or it percolates through the soil and is 
sited into the subsoil below. It happens in this 
ually that subsoils contain more finely divid- 
lay than do the loam which overlay them. Clay 
He retain moisture. 
is also true that these clayey soils appear dry 
je surface at the same time when the subsoil is 
aps too moist for affording best condition for 
ing. Plowing under such conditions may form 
i of puddled clay as it slips across the wet 
il and | in.so doing brings about a very unde- 
"le condition of the plowed soil. 
In deen, rich soil, deep plowing, say from six to 
\inches, is best in the fall of the year. The 
Wahould be increased by one-half inch each 
eding year until the required depth is 
l. Then return to the normal by gradually 
lishing the depth from year to year. Light 
ng soils, those running into sandy loam and 
ir iti is safer to plow shallower. For thin, clayey 
d equally light subsoil, plow from five to 
in ches; for small grains it is perhaps better 
deep plowing, because it does not turn 
ompact clay to the surface and it loosens the 
© a good depth. Of course, where root crops 
intended to be raised, it is profitable to oc- 
ly subsoil and plow deeper. Some farmers 
plowing a little deeper each year for seve 
S in succession and then for one season 


Food Value of Milk 


give the relative food value of milk as 
with other foods. 
ille, Wis. A. R. C. 


L of milk contains as much protein as 7 


kK, 12 ounces of round steak, 8.5 eggs, 
ounces of poultry. 

economical source of protein, sirloin 
ld have to sell at 23.3 cents a pound and 
5.1 cents a dozen, when milk can be pur- 
d at 0 cents a quart. With milk selling at 
quart, sirloin steak should sell for 35 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


As an economical source of energy and heat 
building, sirloin steak should sell for 14 cents a 
pound and eggs at 13 cents a dozen to equal one 
quart of milk at 10 cents. If milk sells for fifteen 
cents, the consumer can afford to pay 21 cents a 
pound for sirloin steak and 20 cents a dozen for 
eggs to secure the same amount of energy he will 
get in the quart of milk. 

Comparison is made here on the basis of ani- 
mal products only as they are more nearly the 
chief competitors of milk on the family table. 
If the vegetable and grain products were consid- 
ered, the comparative protein and energy value of 
milk would not be so favorable. But, even so, the 
whole story of milk has only been partially told, 
for milk is more than protein and energy. Milk 
is a fundamental food for all mankind. 

Milk contains something special in it that is es- 
sential to growth. Scientists call it vitamin A, 
and milk and milk products are the best and 
cheapest source in the human food supply that is 
available for this essential. 

Milk proteins are complete proteins such as is 
found in no other food. They are nicely balanced 
to the body’s need and are nearly all digestible. 

Milk contains lime, and the diet of the ordinary 
person is more often deficient in this than in any 
other chemical constituent. A quart of milk con- 
tains a quarter of an ounce of mineral matter, 
of which lime and phosphates constitute one-half. 
These materials are in such a form as to be most 
readily assimilated. Lime and phosphate build 
good bones and good teeth, and milk is much rich- 
er in these than other common foods and is one 
of the cheapest sources of this essential but often 
neglected food constituent. 


Making Alfalfa Hay 


In handling alfalfa hay do you stack it the day 
after it is cut or do you bunch it after raking? Do 
.weeds amongst it affect the curing of second and 
‘third cuttings? How many turnings do you find 
the windrows require in good haymaking weather 
and does the side delivery rake shake off much 
more leaf than a tip rake. 

It may interest you to know that herd testing 
is being subsidized by our federal government 
as well as by the state government of Victoria. 
There is now every inducement to progressive 
farmers to have their cows tested as half the 
cost of testing is borne by the government. 

Yinnar, Australia. M. F. W. 

The condition of the weather makes a great 
deal of difference in the handling of hay. In good, 
dry weather it is our practice to cut the hay in 
the forenoon, rake it up with a side delivery rake 
in the afternoon, and if the weather continues 
good we quite occasionally haul it to the barn the 
succeeding afternoon. It is well to go over the 
windrows some two hours before hauling so as to 
turn the bottom up to the drying action of the 
wind and sun. 

The use of the windrow hay loader expedites 
the operation, although it is not difficult pitching 
the hay on to the load from the windrow. Where 
there is assurance of good weather it might be 
well in most cases to allow the hay to stand in 
the windrow for two days. If rain intervenes it is 
remarkable how quickly the hay in the windrow 
will dry out, particularly if it is merely rolled over 
with the rake after the top part has dried out. 

The weeds will dry out quite as well as will the 
alfalfa, at least we have observed no trouble 
from this. Quite occasionally the hay will get 
very hot in the mow and will turn a dark brown 
in color. This is no disadvantage as the cows 
really like the dark colored hay the best; that is, 
hay that has heated in the mow and through the 
fermentation process acquires a somewhat sweeter 
flavor. Some men are fearful of spontaneous 
combustion and there is possibly some danger of 
putting alfalfa hay in the barn in this condition. 
However, we have followed this practice for a 
number of years and have had no difficulty, pos- 
sibly due to the fact that we attempt to distribute 
the hay evenly over the mow so that it will pack 
down solidly. 

A side delivery rake will not shatter the leaves 
as much as the dump rake. Its general tendency 
is to turn the leaves into the inside of the windrow 
so that they cure out somewhat more slowly and 
so do not shatter as badly as when raked up with 
the other type of rake. 

We were glad to learn of the splendid support 
that is being given to cow testing associations by 
the government of Australia. We are inclined 
to believe that this is one of the most important 
things that the government can do for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the dairy farmer. It 
is a practical, every day sort of thing that does 
the work of building dairy farm profits. 
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Compensation of Farm Manager 


I am a subscriber to your valuable paper and I 
am writing to get your views as to what is a fair 
wage to pay a man for running a farm, he to do all 
the work with the aid of his family. Not less than 
twenty-five cows will be milked the year round, 
and the expectation is to raise about eighty-five 
hogs a year and keep about 200 chickens. 

In addition to a straight wage per month the 
farmer is expecting a share of the profits. Should 
this be based on gross or net, and what propor: 
tion? He is to furnish nothing: i in the way of stock 
or equipment. Farm consists of about 160 acres, 
divided into about one-half plow land and one-half 
bluegrass pasture. The farmer has had consider- 
able experience in farming in the past, but failed 
during the deflation and has been doing common 
labor and wants to get a fresh start. 

WISCONSIN OWNER. 

Wages are so much influenced by local condi- 
tions and the ability of the worker that it is im- 
practical to make any definite statement. It is 
probable that such a man as you have in mind 
should receive a wage of not less than $60.00 to 
$75.00 a month, and in addition house rent, garden, 
milk, eggs, and if hogs are raised, a certain 
amount of meat each year. It is probable that as a 
farm manager he should receive even more than 
this, particularly if he is to supply all labor that is 
done on this farm. Such a farm as you have would 
require, normally, not less than the full time of 
two men. If all work is to be done by family la- 
bor, your manager should receive not less than 
double the wage of the usual farm laborer in your 
vicinity plus a certain allowance as manager of 
the farm. 

The suggestion has been made that a man em- 
ployed as working manager should receive a defi- 
nite monthly salary of something in excess of the 
wages paid to regular farm help in the vicinity. 
In addition to his salary and the usual perquisites 
of garden, milk, etc., he should receive, say, 25 per 
cent of the difference between the receipts and ex- 
penses of the farm. Under this arrangement the 
owner should supply all the capital for the run- 
ning of the farm and the manager has no other re- 
sponsibility except to see that the work is well 
done, the books kept, and the interests of the own- 
er protected at all times. 

Professor Boss of Minnesota some years ago 
suggested the following agreement as being suit- 
able for the conditions as outlined: 


“This agreement is for the term of one year, be- 
ginning ———___—_—_—______—- with the option of 
renewal for two years additional, or so long as 
may be mutually agreeable. 

“The Farm: The farm to be operated is known 
as ——______—__—___,, described and located as 
follows: ————_—— or owned bye 
The general type of farming to be followed is dai- 
rying and mixed crop raising. 

“Manager’s Salary: Mr. » as working 
manager, and his wife, as housekeeper, are to be 
paid a joint cash salary of $55 a month and board. 
In addition to the salary of $55 a month, they are 
to receive, at the end of the year, 25 per cent of 
the difference between the receipts and the ex- 
penses. In determining the difference any increase 
in inventory is to be counted as a receipt. A de- 
crease in inventory is to be counted as an expense. 
Land and personal taxes and insurance are to be 
considered as an expense. Permanent improve- 
ments in the way of new fences, buildings, tiling, 
ditching, or alterations and repairs requiring ma- 
terial or additional labor beyond two per cent per 
year of the inventory value of the buildings and 
fences, are to be charged to the capital account of 
the owner. 

“Financial Management: The farm is to be op- 
erated on a budget system providing for a certain 
amount of money from which to operate the farm 
during the year. The budget allowance is to be 
supplied by the owner until it can be provided 
from the receipts of the farm. All receipts shall be 
paid into the budget by the manager. All expense 
shall be paid from the budget by the manager up- 
on the approval of the owner. He shall keep the 
owner fully informed of all financial transactions 
and shall keep a book account of expenditures and 
receipts which shall be open at all times to the 
inspection of the owner. No expenditures involy- 
ing a sum greater than $50 shall be undertaken 
without the agreement of the owner and the man- 
ager. Each party to the contract shall make it a_ 
point to keep the other party fully informed ag to 
the plans and prospects and, so far as~’possible, 
shall determine jointly in advance the crops to be 
raised, the stock to be marketed, and the general 
policy to be followed in pperating the farm and 
marketing the produce.” 
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and Stop the 
nequal Fight 


Fy 


DUI 


your cows must wage against flies. A cow 
has only a switching tail for a weapon to keep 
flies from stinging. Fighting the unequal 
battle for quiet and comfort, the cow wastes 


energy—equivalent to the food value of a. 
- pound of oats per head per day! 
“have made that estimate. 


Scientists 


What is the result of this waste to farmers 
and. dairymen? Financial losses. During 
very severe outbreaks of flies, it has been 
estimated that milk production was reduced 
by 40 to 60 per cent, while the rate of fatten- 
ing was reduced almost as much. 


Spray your cows. with 
Bovinol and prevent such 
losses. .Flies may settle on 
a cow that has been sprayed 
with Bovinol—but they 
cannot sting! Bovinol is 
harmless—contains no 
poisonous elements. It is 
odorless, tasteless, and 
stainless. 


CL A Mhdeededeededee 


es 


YUTTE a 


Apply Bovinol with the 
compressed air type of 
sprayer in which the oil is 
forced out by air pressure 
and is further atomized by 
an air blast. Spray against 
the direction of the hair, so that Bovinol will 
penetrate the coat, and be sure that every 
square inch of the hide is covered. It requires 
less than a minute to spray one cow. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Agricultural experiments and practical dairy 
tests have shown that a consistent use of 


‘Bovinol will increase milk productionat 


least 10%! 


Spray your cows morning and evening with 


-Bovinol. 


~ BOVINOL 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
Sold in Cans and Barrels 


- Tasteless « Odorless + Colorless 


A Scientific Product Characterized By All the 


Efficiency Customary in Products of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


{Indiana} 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


4701 


Ask the Nearest Standard Oil Agent 
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HE national ae idea is what 

might be termed a new one to 

Jersey breeders. In past years 
many sales have been held, some of 
them annual affairs, which made it a 
bit difficult to get a national consign- 
ment sale started. The spirit with 
which Jerseymen are taking hold of 
the matter speaks well for future 
sales. 


To fit its place in Jerseydom a na-. 


tional sale must be outstanding in 
character. Breeders should feel that 


‘it is an honor to own an animal or 


two that the committee deems ac- 
ceptable. When this state of affairs 
is brought about, not only with Jer- 
seys but with all breeds, buyers will 
purchase with confidence the offer- 
ings that. pass through the ring. 

This year’s national sale was held 
June 3 at the Interstate Fair 
Ground, Trenton, N. J. In passing 
it might be appropriate to add that 
the management of the Trenton Fair 
takés an active interest in live stock 
affairs. Its co-operation and many 
courtesies are sincerely appreciated 
by the followers of the various dairy 
cattle breeds. 

The animal bringing the most mon- 
ey of the sale was Rower’s Belle 8rd, 
a four-year-old daughter of Cedar’s 
Golden Oxford. She was imported 
and consigned to this sale by B. H. 
Bull & Son, Canada. Her price was 
$3,600 and she went to Dr. W. 
H. Hutchings, Alabama. 

Another Bull consignment, namely 


Merry Magpie’s Girl, a three-year-old 
daughter of You’ll Do’s Volunteer, 
went for second high money when 
she brought $1,650. This animal was 
also purchased by Doctor Hutchings’ 
agent, John Lee. 

Nine bulls were sold for an aver- 
age figure of $387. Pebble Hill Plan- 
tation paid $850 for Lorraine’s 
Prince, a four-year-old son of Fau- 


Alabama for $3,600. 


J. S. CAMPBELL, JR., W. R. SPANN, TOM DEMPSEY 
AT NATIONAL JERSEY SALE 


a 


ROWER’S BELLE 38RD, THE HIGHEST PRICED ANIMAL AT THE 
NATIONAL JERSEY SALE 
She was consigned by B. H. Bull & Son, Canada, and sold to Dr. W. Hutch 


placed the high bid on W 


| Perry and McCord. 


Price | and consigne 
J. W. Woodruff, Geor; 


vie’s 
Barnes. 


Highland Lassie’s Forward 
this three-year-old son of  Forw 
for o1'LOs 

The sale started shore af 


o’clock and quick action was 

sary to sell the entire 85 head 
the afternoon. Bidding was 
brisk, however, and the details 
sale were handled very well by 


‘HOARD'S DAIRYM/ 


Manager Morris and Au 
The average price paid fo 

animals sold was $542. _ 
The animals bringing more 

$400 and their purchasers are 


Pebble Hill Plantation, Georgia 
Fauvic Rosalie © 
Fauvie Lady Rosebay ~ 
Lorraine’s Prince — 


cea of Oakland’s Folio $1,100 
wland, Jr., New York 
\Yetty Bloom $1,150 
Jace MacMonnies, New Jersey 
jua Hougne Beauty Spot Folio $575 
\{, Hutchings, Alabama 
Merry Magpie’s Girl $1,650 
Rower’s Belle 38rd 8,600 
enia’s Juliette 1,000 
. Madding, Illinois 
lsybil’s Rose 3rd Folio $525 
jultan’s Field Flower 9 
a Ellsworth, Connecticut 
$925 


p. You'll Do’s Volunteer’s Pallas $500 
‘Heald, New Jersey 
mp. Coronation’s Ivy May $775 


jpady Cunarda . 600 
i. Erdle, Pennsylvania 

Vietor’s Cherry Bud of Lehigh $800 
\Victor’s Beauty of Lehigh 625 


fa ‘Lippincott, New Jersey 


Vietor’s Pretty Lady $950 
Vietor’s Lady Plymouth 825 
» Corey, California 
\Vietor’s Graceful Bowlina , 3500 
Wictor’s Oxfora Viola 500 
. Howland, /ermont 
\Vietor’s Viola’s Princess $525 
Oaks Farms, New Jersey 
lliigator’s Favorite $500 
Golden Maid’s Feather Lass 750 
Campbell, Pennsylvania 
Itan’s Mascot $775 
_ Loomis, New Jersey 
Kenia’s Sunbeam’s Sultan $550 
y Springs Farm, Pennsylvania 
Dairylike Primrose $500 
‘3. Carter, Pennsylvania 
mp. Ethel Agnes $600 
/Farewell’s Society Queen 725 
} Oaklands, Michigan 
‘Meridale Imported Camilla $725 
\", Woodruff, Georgia 
Highland Lassie’s Forward $775 


icer Gordon Laboratory, New Jersey 
\Coronation’s by Gum $525 
Ji Scranton, Maryland 


\Bowlina’s Oxford Composer $625 
|. Cornish, New York 

Fern’s Golden Clare $800 
|, Cooper, Pennsylvania 

\You’ll Do’s Fauvic Maid $1,000 


ndous difference 
ween the 
first cost of 
average machine 
d the low cost 
: year of service 
| you get with a 
| Case Silo Filler. 
| * OK 
| Case durability 
| means slow wear, 
_ few repairs, 
faster, better work, 
less power used, 
and no time lost 
. during working hours. 
x * * 
Then don’t forget 
| Case Silo Fillers 
last for years 
(ae beyond the 
{ average— 
|" that’s why 
re they are cheapest 
in the end. 


_ IL. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Established 1842 
Racine, Wisconsin 


i 


“ton oS this eoer peicens tee 
y machine wi e supplied on 
‘|Fequest. Mail the coupon. 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Chambers Rocks Farms, Delaware 


Imp. Lady Skirmish $600 
A. E. Carpenter, Vermont 

Blonde’s Oxford Victor of H. P. $500 
Margaret England, Maryland - 

Mistletoe’s Laughter $550 
Mrs. R. H. Poland, Pennsylvania 

Mistletoe’s Mirth $550 
Old Forge Farm, Pennsylvania 
___Imp. Speck’s Fern $1,300 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
Meeting 


The 59th annual meeting of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, June 1. Lewis W. 
Morely reported that during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1927, the num- 
ber of registrations reached 55,904,a 
new high record for any one year. 
Transfers of ownership totaled 44,536. 
Twenty-three bulls and 360 cows 
were imported from the Island of 
Jersey last year. The total number 
of animals registered recently passed 
the millionth mark, which establishes 
a new milepost in the history of this 
breed. The Club membership is now 
1,057, forty-four new members having 
joined last year. 

The adoption of the one-day test 
has undoubtedly been partly responsi- 
ble for the increase in Register of 
Merit testing. Three-fourths of all 
breeders doing testing are using one- 
day supervision. In March, 1927, 
2,380 cows were on test. During the 
fiscal year 2,147 records were accept- 
ed of which 1,095 were for 365 days 
and 1,052 were for 305-day tests. 

The extension work followed much 
the same plan last year as previously. 
Nine fieldmen were employed. At 
present there are 284 organized Jer- 
sey calf clubs with 3,417 members, 
and about 280 communities expect to 
organize calf clubs. There are 199 
Jersey bull associations in the United 
States. 

During 1926—27 the Extension De- 


. partment took part in six better sire 


or dairy campaigns and had represen- 
tatives on five special trains operated 
by various railroads to stimulate bet- 
ter dairying. 

The assistance given in the devel- 
opment of community programs has 
been one of the features of the Club’s 
field work. 

R. M.- Gow, the treasurer, submit- 
ted a detailed report covering the 
financial transactions of the Club. 
The total net receipts for the year 
were $290,824.50 and the expenses 
were $13,143.92 over the receipts. 

A resolution was passed tendering 
the profound sympathy of the Jer- 
sey breeders to those who suffered 
from the flood in Louisiana. An ap- 
peal was made to Jersey breeders 
throughout the country to contribute 
both Jersey cows and heifers to be 
shipped to tick-free areas, and_dis- 
tributed by the Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee of Louisiana. 

The adoption of a design for a Jer- 
sey milk trade-mark was announced. 
Steps will be taken to familiarize the 
public with the new design and what 
it represents. 

President Barnes in his address 
outlined his plan to bring about more 
uniform judging in the show ring. He 
and Professor H. H. Kildee of Iowa 
and C. J. Tucker of Longview Farm, 
Missouri, have spent much time on 
this subject, and it is believed that 
the judges at the larger shows will 
co-operate with this committee in its 
effort to secure greater uniformity, 
with more emphasis laid on capacity 
and milking qualities as shown by 
veining, form, and size. The mini- 
mum and maximum weights for ma- 
ture cows and bulls have been in- 
creased 100 pounds on the score card, 
but it is felt the effort to improve 
capacity, milkiness, and size will not 
conflict with the smoothness, beauty, 
and quality of the breed. 

Col. A. Victor Barnes of Connecti- 


WHY MILK BY HAND? 


Perfection milks with 
less work and no 


Weighty Reasons Why Perfection Pays 


““ AFTER five days of milking with the Perfection we had gained a 
full 8 gallon can of milk”; so writes another satisfied user. 


Yet this is the experience, not of one Perfection owner but of 


thousands. 


One needn’t tell a Perfection user that cows like its natural 


uniform action. 
and a longer lactation period. 


Cows show their own preference with more milk 


The new two piece Perfection teat cup accounts for much of 


this increased production. 


It milks cleaner, faster, and with less 


vacuum; besides it is quick and easy to wash. 


The Perfection has still other ways of increasing your profits. 


It enables you to milk in one-third the time. 


In a dairy of ordi- 


nary size it saves enough in wages alone to pay for itself in less 
than a year. Now that the Perfection is so 


easily obtainable, (sold on monthly pay- 
ments if desired) it is really expensive to 
milk by hand. Why assume this unneces- 
The Perfection is the old 
reliable milker, backed by fourteen years 
Write today for our 


sary expense? 


successful service. 
new catalog. 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
One pull and it is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 


2100 East Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


240 West Jefferson Street 
Syracuse, New York 


cut was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent and A. L. Churchill of Oklahoma 
was elected vice-president. The new 
directors are: J. S. Campbell, Penn- 
sylvania; Sam F. Crabbe, North Da- 
kota; John S. Ellsworth, Connecticut; 
J. W. Coppini, California; and J. 
Riley Green, Texas. 


“Plant We a Tree” 


Now to thy bosom, Mother Earth, 
Let us in faith confide 

This budding nursling—thine from birth— 
Safe in thy care to bide. 

Protect it well from drought and dearth, 
Rich sustenance provide; 

Cause it to wax a tree of worth, 
Let no dire harm betide. 


We pray that thy fair branches, Tree, 
Pointing to Heaven above, 
May guide our eyes to look, with thee, 
Up to the source of love. 
There may we inspiration find, 
Whence come sunshine and light; 
There courage seek, for heart and mind, 
To work for God and right. 
—A. S. ALEXANDER 


The senior three-year-old record 
for Kansas Jerseys is now higher by 
230 lbs. of butterfat than it was be- 
fore the young pure-bred cow, Oc- 
tavia’s Jolly Mabel, completed her 


A New Sanitary 


Finger Pull Cap 
for Milk Bottles 


LOW COST A new sanitary cap that 
fits tight. Easy toremove 

from bottle with fingers. 

The household appeal of Kuv- 
“ercaps gets new customers 
and holds the old. Try out 

a few and see how popular 

Y they are. The cost is small— 
\ they build new trade quickly. 
s Ask hire supply house for 


samples and prices, or write 
us. We also make “Midwest Standard 
Disc Caps—noted for quality. 
MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO. Get 
P. O. Box 16 Belvidere, oe Samples 


kKuvercap 


test. This cow, which is owned by 
Everett T. Comp, was placed on test, 
at 8 years and 8 months of age, and 
in the ensuing 365 days sheproduced 
775.45 Ibs. butterfat arid 15,653 Ibs. 
milk.——The American Jersey Cattle 
Club, 


Na os FREE | Write today for‘‘ Better Calves”’ giv- 
x ing success; ul feeding methods. State 


660 


For car-owners 


who want © 
their moneys 


I Kelly-Springfield tires always have been built for 


in dependability and in long mileage. 


They have been designed, not to sell at a given 


| the man who demands the utmost in riding comfort, 
| 
| 


price, but to deliver maximum service. 


Kelly has built a lot of good tires, but never any so 


In every respect these superb tires are far ahead of 


| good as the present Kelly Cords and Balloon Cords. 
| 


their predecessors. 


Yet they cost no more than other well known makes. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 


| there must be one in your town” 


KELLY SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


| General Motors Bldg. 


KELLY ?xeomaric 


New York 


TIRES 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon 
honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 
log showing styles for every requirement. Suitable 
terms and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in 
milk wagon building with sanitary bottled milk 
equipment. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P. O. Box E DEKALB, ILL. 


for feeding calves 


Do you know that youcan cut milkcostsin half by 
adopting the ‘‘minimum milk method, ’’using dry 
skim milk? Hundreds of dairymen whosellall their 
whole milkare making this big saving. They simply 
mix a pound ofdry skim milk with a gallon of water, 

makinga money-saving mixture which youngcalves 
| thrive on. And they buy a pound of dry skim milk 
for half orless of what they receive fora gallon of 
whole milk. (1 gallon whole milk contains 1 pound 
milk solids.) 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
| 160 North La Salle Street Room 720-C 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


number of calves you feed. We'll tell you where to 

buy dry-skim milk. 

Remixed—1 pound dry skim milk to 1 gallon of water 
—is also good for pigs and poultry. Itis 

splendid also for baking. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a gopd investment 


Fords Milker 


Electric or G SsEnetes 


90) 


Single Unit 
Complete 


\ 
Now Used on Prize Herds 


Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 


Fords Milker is used by thousands of 
farmers who are getting more and 
premium-priced milk with it. Cows like 
it. Used on prize herds. Saves time 
, and hard work, easy to operate and 
clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made 
with heavy aluminum pails, and best 
materials throughout. Does better work, 
lasts longer, and costs less. 
You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. Send for 
Booklet No. 20 


Distributers: Write for open territory. 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Il. 


For bedding most convenient, serviceable and 


sanitary. Write for prices. 


Jagerson Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


- Tea React re 
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OLSTEIN breeders from at 

least a dozen different states 

were at Rochester, Minn., May 
27—28, to attend the dispersal sale of 
Dr. Christopher Graham’s Graham- 
holm Holstein herd. This herd has for 
years had an enviable and deserved 
reputation among Holstein breeders 
everywhere. In it were developed 
world record producers and show ring 
winners and it was to be expected 
that properly managed such a sale 
would be successful. It was. 

Ninety animals, the Grahamholm 
herd, sold for $47,950, an average of 
$533, an average which is exception- 
ally good including, as it does, every 
animal in the herd. Sixty-six females 
averaged $540 and 24 bulls, $513. 
Ten head sold for $1,000 or more and 
nine went for less than $200. 

In addition to the Grahamholm 
herd, there were 22 animals con- 
signed by Graham and _ Hanson, 
Mayowood Farms, Dinal, Graham 
and Olin, Schuager Bros. and Gra- 
ham, and Dr. A. W. Adson, bringing 
the total number of animals sold to 
112 for which the average price paid 
was $475. 

The top price of the sale, $3,000, 
was paid by Mrs. F. E. Murphy, Min- 


the left. 


nesota, for that great cow, Graham- 
holm Colantha Segis Maid, that has 
three records above 30,000 Ibs. milk, 
her total three years’ production be- 
ing 100,469.5 Ibs. Grahamholm Co- 
lantha Pauline Segis, another great 
producer (1,426.75 lbs. butter, 34,291.8 
lbs. milk in a year as a 4-year-old), 
was purchased by F. E. Murphy for 
$2,550, the second high price of the 
sale. 

Halsey Sedgwick, Wisconsin, pur- 
chased the top bull, Grahamholm 
Pauline Piebe King, an 8 months’ old 
calf, for $1,800. This youngster is 
sired by a grandson of Piebe Laura 
Ollie Homestead King and is from 
Grahamholm Intensity Colantha, a 
daughter of “Dutch” and Graham- 
holm Colantha Pauline Segis. 


If he will sire but a half doz 


AT THE GRAHAMHOLM DISPERSION si 
Grahamholm Colantha Segis Maid, the top priced cow at $3,000, is being held b 


purchaser, Mrs. F. E. Murphy, Minnesota. Dr. Graham, owner of Grahamhol 


Dutchland Creamelle Cola: 
(Dutch), 12-year-old sire 
daughters have added so muc 
Grahamholm herd, came 
ring, “guaranteed serviceabl 
was sold to F. E. Murphy f 


mals for Mr. Murphy, he 
prove a very profitable investm 

F. E. Murphy was the he 
buyer, taking 16 head for $14,7 

The sale was managed b: 
and Petersen; Mack, Thor 
Hanson, and Wood did the se 

Following is a list of tho 
mals selling for $500 or ma 
buyers: 


F. E. Murphy, Minnesota : 
Grahamholm Colantha Segis Mai 
Dutchland Creamelle Colantha Lad 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Se 
Grahamholm Segis Pauline Colant a 
Pauline Ormsby Segis Maid 
Grahamholm Lulu Pauline Colan 
Grahamholm Contentment Colant! 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline P: 
Grahamholm Chantress Ormsby — 
Grahamholm Goldie Colantha 

Meerland & DeGolier, Wisconsin — 
Grahamholm Kaan Marie Lad ~ 

Frank E. Kistler & Co., Colorado — 
Mayowood Dutchland Pinky L 
Grahamholm Sibyl Aaggie Co 
Grahamholm Charmer Colanth 
Grahamholm Margaret Ormsby 


R. V. Rasmussen, Illinois 
Grahamholm Pauline Aaggie 
Grahamholm Intensity Colantha 

Halsey Sedgwick, Wisconsin 
Grahamholm Pauline Piebe Ki 

Horatio Hathaway, Massachusetts __ 
Grahamholm Colantha Segis Maié 3 
Grahamholm Fabulous Colantha — 
Grahamholm Barbetta Ormsby 
Grahamholm Divinity Colantha 
Grahamholm Dapple Colantha 

John Hanson, Minnesota 4 
Grahamholm King Piebe Cola: 
Grahamholm Kaan Burke Colanth 

Frank Rohrer, Nick Wienandy & So 

John Bollinger, Wisconsi 
Grahamholm Pauline Aaggie 

Joe Graham, Minnesota 
Grahamholm Denver Cornucop: 

Dr. Gustay Schwyzer, Minnesota 4 


Grahamholm Kaan Alice 
Monroe Co. Holstein Bull Ags’n., 


Bulletins of Interest 


Nitrogen and Dry Matter Content 
of Sweet Clover Tops and Roots at 
Various Stages of Growth, by H. J. 
Snider and M. A. Hein. Reprint from 
the Journal of the American Society 
of Agronomy. 


Dietary Factors Influencing Calci-. - 


um Assimilation and The Influence 
of Sunlight Upon Calcium Equilib- 
rium in Milking Cows, by E. B. Hart, 
H. Steenbock, C. A. Elvehjem, H. 
Scott, and G. C. Humphrey. Reprint- 
ed from The Journal of Biological 
Chemistry. 

Raising Calves on the Minimum 
Amount of Milk, by R. N. Davis and 


W. S. Cunningham. 
Arizona Experiment Siu 
Arizona. e 
Infectious Abortion in C 
L. F. Rettger, J. G. McAlpi 
White, and R. E. Johnson. : 
137, Storrs Experiment ee 
Storrs, Conn. x, 
Raising Dairy Calves on | : 
by T. W. Gullickson. Spee 
tin 108, Minnesota Expe 
tion, University We 
Minn. @ 
Rate of Milk Secretion as 
by Advance in Lactation a1 
tion, by W. L. Gaines and F 
idson. Bulletin 272, Te 
ment Station, Urbana, Tl. 


here is 
-a smoke! 


I WANT you to meet my friend, Prince 
hi - Albert. And what I mean by “friend” 
: is friend! Why, there’s friendliness in 
3 the way the tidy red tin smiles down 
, fe upon you from the dealer’s shelf. P. A.’s 
| fragrance is just as friendly when you 
swing back the lid. 

Fragrance that says “‘Come and get 
it!” in language you can’t mistake. 


or 


# 
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match or the trick lighter. That first 
wonderful whiff confirms this friend- 
stuff I’ve been telling you about. Here 
is smoking with the brakes off. 


—no other 


Eagerly you fill your pipe and apply the 


tobacco is 


Cool as a notice to “Please remit.” 
Sweet as the recollection that you already 
have a receipt. Mild as winter in the 
tropics. Mild, but with that full, rich 
tobacco body that makes every pipe- 
load a smoke. Nothing else ever tasted 
just like that. 

If you have never met Prince Albert, 
you have never known pipe-joy at the 
very top notch. No matter how set you 
appear to be, I urge you to try P. A. 
I can’t talk here the way P. A. talks in 
a pipe. That’s the real test. Get going 
today with good old P. A. 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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You cant paint a house — 
with apple-sauce! — 


WZ HEN the question of painting or repainting 
your house comes up, don’t be fooled by a low 
price. Remember that apple-sauce 1s not restricted to 
ptetty parlor speeches. There’sa lot of it in “cheap” 
paint. 

When anyone tells you, for example, that a cheap 
paint is “just as good as SWP’ or any other high grade 
paint—that’s pure apple-sauce—plainly exaggerated 
—unbelievable—too good to be true. 

The reason “cheap” paint can be sold at a 
low price is because it is low in quality—made 
of cheap or skimped materials—which smell 
and look like paint but can’t play the part 
on the house. 

If you want proof of this, insist upon 
seeing the formula of the “cheap” paint, 
either on the label or in the literature of 
the company. 

Then compare the materials used in mak- 
ing the “cheap” paint with the ingredients 


THERE 1S 220 SQ. 
FEET OF PAINT — 
LEFT INTHE SWP 


of fine old SWP House Paint. The SWP formula is 


always clearly printed on every can. 


What the formula test shows 
Suppose, for example, that you ate buying Outside 


Gloss White: Note the big percentage of White Lead 


Carbonate and White Lead Sulphate used in SW P Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. White lead should 
be the basic ingredient of all white paint and light 


tints. It is to these paints exactly what flour — 


is to bread. 
See how much less of this basic ingredient 
is used in the average “cheap” white paint. 


Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is the 
next essential ingredient. A liberal percent- 


amount of white lead makes for a balanced 
| formula—such as the formula of SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. It assures a 
finish of superior wearing quality. 


age of zinc oxide combined with a large 


SNS rian 


More than 90% of the pigment 
content of SWP Outside Gloss White 
is made up of these two important 
ingredients — white lead and zinc 
oxide. 


In the majority of ‘‘cheap’’ white 
paints you will find only 50% or less. 


It is the liberal quantity of this ex- 
pensive basic material in every can of 
SWP Outside Gloss White that gives 
this fine old paint its remarkable coy- 
ering Capacity. 


In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the ‘‘balanced formula’’ of 
SWP is even more important. 


Naturally, the dark colors can con- 
tain little, if any, opaque white pig- 
ment such as white lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick 
of the world’s colors. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Dry Color Works produce prac- 
tically everything except the natural 
earth and mineral colors. 


That is why SWP colors are so rich, 
so permanent and so true to character. 


Greater durability of the paint film 
on your house is assured by SWP due 
to the use of a specially treated, pure 
linseed oil—made in Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ own linseed oil plant. 


Price per gallon doesn’t tell 
the cost of paint 


When you read or someone tells you 
that a ‘low price’ paint costs you 


less than SWP—that’s more apple- 


sauce—unbelievable. 


The place to figure the cost of paint 
is on the wall—not in the can—by the 
job—not by the gallon. Do that and 
here is what happens: 


Each gallon of SWP, because of 
its remarkable hiding and covering 
ability, will properly 
beautify and protect 360 
square feet of wall @ coats). 


Hie average ‘cheap’ 
paint, made of inferior or 
skimpy materials, will cover 
only 250 square feet per gal- 
lon (@ coats)—or less. 


SWP costs more per gal- 
lon. But each gallon covers 
Ilo square feet more (@ 
coats). Therefore fewer gal- 
lons are needed. 


Get an estimate on SWP 


for your house. Then get 
estimates on several ‘‘cheap’’ 
paints. Compare them. 


You will find that SWP 
House Paint costs no more 
for the amount you need 
than the cheap brands. And , 
remember this: It costs just | 
asmuch toapplythe‘‘cheap”’ | 
paint as to apply SWP. 


You get more years of service 


You may hear or read allur- 
ing claims that a ‘“‘cheap’’ 
paint is as durable as SWP. 
Plain apple-sauce — every 
word of it. 


SWP with its fine 
materials, scientific 
grinding and mixing, 
dries to a firm, elastic, 
glossy finish. It will 
not chip, peel, chalk, 
or flake off. It weathers 
slowly. 


Years after 
““cheap’’ paint has 
literally dried up 
and blown away, 
your SWP finish 
will still show 
a serviceable film. 
And when re- 
painting zs need- 
ed, you will save 
money because the 
finish will be in 
proper condition 
to take new paint. 


That is why SWP often 
less than half as much per year. 


costs 


Greater beauty, too 


Finally there is a richness and beau- 
ty about SWP colors that no “‘cheap’’ 
paint can even approach. 
They give your house a 
rich, colorful beauty that is 
always a pleasure. They are 
weather fast—and they are 
non-fading. 


Long after the colors of 
‘““cheap’’ paint have faded 
like an old shirt, the house 
finished with SWP shows 
practically no dimming of 
its original beauty. 


Even after several years it 
can be washed with soap 
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Prepared house 
paint—at its best 


and water and the col- 
ors willcomeup unusually 


fresh and bright. 


Call at 
“Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 
( SWP House Paint is sold 
the world over by thou- 
sands of dependable SWP 


Each one is ‘‘Paint Head- 
There is 


dealers. 
quarters’’ in his locality. 
one near you. 

Before you let ‘‘cheap’’ paint blind 
you to real economy, get his advice 
on your paint problem. 


He will estimate your requirements 
in SWP. Compare it with the cost of 
“cheap” paint. Then remember the 
sreater durability of fine old SWP— 
the beautiful colors that do not fade. 
Then decide. 


If you want literature, color cards, 
a copy of the famous SWP Household 
Painting Guide, help on a decorative 
scheme, write us. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LESS PER YEAR. . . LESS PER JOB 
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Pillow 


OTHING could be more interesting for 
summer porch work than these useful 
articles which come stamped, ready for 
your dainty touches of hand-embroidery. The 
work goes rapidly because the designs are simple 
and stitches easy. 

Kitchen curtains No. 1642 come made up of 
white striped dimity, edged with green bindings. 
Each curtain measures one-half yard wide by one 
yard long, with one and one-half inch heading and 
one-half inch casing. Curtains are embroidered 
in yellow, orange, green and black. 

For wear in the busy hours of the afternoon, 
Apron No. 1581, is charming in rose, blue or gold 
colored checked batiste. The design is dainty 


-and effective worked in rose, blue, yellow, lavender, 


green-and black. 

Apron No. 1081 gives a well-dressed look. It 
comes stamped on unbleached muslin with pockets 
stamped on fast-colored blue chambray. Em- 


< 


ed~ 


tf Lam 


ey 


broidery is in red, white, blue and black. The 


edges may be trimmed with blue edging or blue 


binding. 


Gm bro r dery 


Mother’s problem is solved for Miss One-year- | 


old by this dainty little Dress, No. 1258, which 
comes made up in peach, yellow or blue voile with 
collar and cuffs edged with narrow Val lace. 
Clever flower design on front of skirt can be em- 
broidered in less than an hour. The dress comes 
in one size only. 

Luncheon set No. 1421 includes cloth one yard 
square and four 12-inch napkins. Design is 
stamped on linene. Clever little baskets of blue 
gingham at sides are really pockets to tuck the 
napkins in. The set is worked in shades of rose, 
yellow, green and black. 

Runner No. 1065 is stamped on white jee 


and stems in green. 


., 


Soe Winer 


Wee, 


with edges hemstitched. Flowers are embr 
in shades of rose, blue, yellow, lavend 


Pillow slips No. 1775 are “stamped 
wide tubing. Ends are hem es I 
hand-crochetedge. . 

Buffet set No 1011 is jotoane in 
design. It measures 45 inches, includi 
Edges come hemstitched. 

Little sister will enjoy making this 
Vanity set No. 1092 for her very o1 
comes stamped on white embroidery clo 

Details for making embroidery stitches 
these articles are illustrated above: a. lazy 
b. blanket; c. twisted ponies. d. cos 
knot. 


is a month when perhaps less 
. is given to live stock 
n at any other time of the 
cn Two factors account for this, 
first being that less time is avail- 
the second that of less attention 
ded. The ease of finding an ex- 
», however, is no reason for neg- 
Jing some things that need atten- 
| even in busy July. 

Gove Ready for Fall Freshening 


| ows that are to freshen in Sep- 
sper and October need some at- 
pea beginning in July. Some 
need more attention than 
rs. A good cow thinned down 
n hard work and bred to freshen 
jy this fall must be given oppor- 
ty to regain her loss by the time 
jcalves or she will go down in pro- 
ition in her oncoming lactation. 
| takes about three months to 
‘such cows up to desired condi- 
. At least six weeks of that time 
jild be given over to complete rest 
relaxation from milk production. 
by ‘cows should begin to have grain 
‘e months before they are due to 
chen. 

' ae Keep Heifers Growing 


‘he same suggestions just men- 
ced for cows apply also to preg- 
; heifers due early this fall 
‘gh not for exactly the same rea- 
Such heifers should be in good 
\lition when they freshen. Ex- 
sence has shown that one should 
4as much growth on heifers as 
yible before the double demand of 
yinued growth and of milk pro- 
jion begins with the coming of 
\ first calf. As a rule, roughage 
 titutes the major part of the ra- 
) for heifers for the fifteen 
(ths’ period previous to calving. 
)the last three months of this pe- 
c. however, or during the three 
(ths just previous to calving, such 
sears could well have some grain. 
a of grain to feed depends 
i2what on the character of the 
jure available as also on the con- 
. ‘of the individual animals. The 
‘mixture may be very simple, 
ai mostly of mixtures of home 
ed 
a, 


mM grains, ground, and supple- 
| lightly with bran and linseed 


Summer Feeding Open Sows 


ow that the spring pigs are 
eied, able to shift for themselves, 
Jonger dependent on their dams, 
) are we going to feed the open 
‘3? Frequently such sows are 
2 ected apparently because they 
Sein no evident income or serv- 
ntil the beginning of the next 
ding season. Usually the really 
‘sows are in thin condition at 


UNCLE DAVY FYFFE 

e background of the cow picture is the farm home of Uncle Davy Fyffe of Ohio 
i niversity. It is always worth quite a bit of chugging off the main streets in or- 
ng into Uncle Davy’s cubby hole of an office in the new animal industry building 
canes of his mellow life aspect and gracious kindness.—G. P. WILLIAMS, Ohio. 
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3easonable Live Stock Notes 


this time, having made sacrifices for 
the benefit of their pigs. Sows in 
such condition would just about 
maintain their weight on good forage 
without any grain; they might gain a 
few pounds. How much grain in ad- 
dition to good pasture is enough to 
start them back up the hill towards 
a weight satisfactory at breeding 
time? Experimental evidence indi- 
cates that grain equal to one per cent 
of the weight of mature sows and to 
one and one quarter per cent of the 
weight of younger sows is sufficient. 
This means that a sow weighing 300 
Ibs. should have three pounds of 
grain daily. 

July—Good Time to Cull Poultry 


No management of the farm poul- 
try flock is complete without a regu- 
lar annual culling of the laying flock. 
Every dairyman who has had any ex- 
perience with cow testing association 
work knows that culling out the low 
producing cows is a profitable thing 
to do. Hens are like cows in the same 
respect that there are low producing, 
unprofitable ones in the flock. If it 
were possible to pick these hens out 
at the beginning of the laying season 
it would be good business to do so. 
Not having a dependable way to 
identify such hens at that time we 
give them the benefit of the doubt; 
permit them to remain in the flock 
through the spring laying season. 
Low producing hens have now done 
about all they are going to do. If 
flock owners have not learned how to 
cull poultry they can easily do so by 
arranging a demonstration with their 
county agricultural agent. 


Overtime for the Horse 


Seasonal conditions sometimes up- 
set our calculations of regular hours 
and even distribution of labor. <A 
month ago scarcely any corn was 
planted, a lot of plowing was in wait- 
ing, much of it too wet to be turned. 
During the past month farm horses 
have of necessity been subjected to a 
strenuous overtime program. A good 
thing about the horse is that he can 
carry a big overload, at least, for a 
time. The horse, unlike his owner 
however, does not choose the kind of 
work he will do nor the amount; he 
eats whatever is put before him or 
goes hungry; if he has a bad tooth 
he worries along the best he can; if 
his body becomes bruised by ill-fit- 
ting harness he cannot change the fit 
nor discard the harness. In times 
of stress, of overload, of long hours 
under beating sun and _ sweating 
shoulders it is good business, it is 
right and just that farm horses be 
given every care and attention pos- 
sible. They are entitled to it—a lit- 
tle more and better feed—first class 
grooming. 
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PROTECTION 


For Five Cows or Fifty 


Each one of your cows, whether you have five or fifty, 
represents so much capital investment, so much health and 
production to be safeguarded against disease and accident. 
That is why it is just as important in the small barn as in 
the big one to floor your stalls with Circle A Cork Brick. 
It is their value per cow that interests 
you. 


Floors of Circle A Cork Brick are warm, 
resilient and comfortable, nonabsorbent and 
nonslippery. They are easy to lay and re- 
markably durable, and their reasonable cost 
is a sound investment in protection from 
chill and dampness and dangerous slips and 
falls. Write for a sample brick and descrip- 
tive book. ARMSTRONG CoRK & INSULATION 
CoMPANY, (Division of Armstrong Cork 
Company), 112 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


BUILDERS OF HEAVY bury Mo MOTORS FO FOR TWENTY YEARS 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 


RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 

1 work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
3 self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 


f 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 


wis 


operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 

information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
* KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 fbs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dis 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 


Ricardo 
Replacement Head for 
FORDSON 


Earns Dollar 
a Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 
day and get three to five more horse power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour’s time needed. 


il. Order 
Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- Sives Desenanty abe : 
erate in price pe sold with a money-back stag Bavesh satel Jeanine i al 
guarantee. Write for“Ricardo Replacement Head” book HORSE ply CUBES Bpeeity, i 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge louze. If they haven’t 
and Graham Bros, Ricardo Replacement Heads. MORE 50 Neb. 0 it order direct. 
Waukesha Motor = Company . D. 
oWvaukesha Ne, D, 60 PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, . 


232-242 East Ohio Street, Chitage, 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wise. 
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Pastures Are Going Strong 


“-BUT 


There’s Something More 
to Summer Feeding! 


Times change. Not so long ago few farm- 
ers fed grain and Linseed Meal to dairy 
cows on pasture. Today this practice is 


growing by leaps and bounds. 


What’s the reason? Production! Higher | 
production in summer, with richer, better 
balanced feed. Higher production in the 
fall, from reserve strength built up by 
summer feeding. Better initial flow from _ 
well-fed dry cows. And heifers that grow | 
up to be bigger producers, when summer- 


fed on Linseed Meal. 
Feeding Linseed Meal in summer ae 


you make money this year, next year, the 
year after.. The new Summer Feeding book- 
let tells you how and why. Send for it! 


This free book- 
let contains the 
secret of fallmilk 
production. 


Send for it! 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send your booklet T-6 on Summer Feeding. 


N Ww iS the Ti e All wise Dairymen 
O t im get their orders 
placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 
be bought at a reasonable price. Don’t wait until they are 
scarce and high and be left without them. Write us today 


Chicago 


Stop at the 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Dairymen get top prices when they 
weed the poor producers from the herd. 
The easy way to check up on your 
cows is with the 


Hanson siz 


‘ Loose pointer sets anywhere 
on dial so offset weight of pail. 

| Readings in tenth of pounds 
make figuring easy—and large 
dial with distinct figures and 
graduations insures correct- 
ness. Sturdy steel construc- 
tion. Guaranteed accuracy. At 
better dealers—or order direct. 
Sent prepaid onreceiptof price. 


HANSON BROS. SCALE 
COMPANY 
500N. Ada &t.,Chicago, Ill. 


Tallest in the World 


‘Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and rail- 
road depots 


1,944 Rooms $2.50 up 


all outside, each with bath, run- 
ning ice water, and Servidor 


THE HOTEL OF PERFECT SERVICE 
CHICAGO'S WONDER 
od TERRACE GARDEN RESTAURANT 
q CLARK and MADISON STREETS 
Wt FRE BEART OF CHICACO 


“7 GRIMM 
VALFALFA 


Do not hesitate to planta field 
of Grimm Alfalfa in mid-summer! 
This earliest-maturing variety bears 
8 and 4cropsin a season. Individual 
»“. plants larger, leafier and of higher feed- 
ing value than ordinary varieties. Pure, 
pedigreed seed -- guaranteed Genuine 
Grimm. All seed scarified for highest germination. 
A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Box 290 Excelsior, Minn. 


1 LYMAN'S GENUINE GRIMM 


HERCULES BULL TIE 


Patented June 17, 1924 


For positive control of most vicious bulls; 
safe leading; firm tying, stable or pasture; 
ideal show haiter. Best breeders say worth 
\ ¢ twice the price. Hercules Bull Staff, the staff 

without a spring. Has a safety lock, operates in a 
“Filly. Moyer Brand show halters for Dairy and Beef stock. 
eather stable halters, neck straps, rope halter: 
for cattle. Moyer Horse halter with new style _. 
hardware, Show bridles white or calored, j 
Write for circular and price list. Moyer, 
products are for sale by all leading 
Stockmen’s Supply Houses and 

ere, 


JOS. MOYER MFG. CO, 
STOCKBRIDGE, Wis, 
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| DAIRY MARKET NEW 


May Cheese 


Cheese prices on the Wisconsin Boards ave 
eraged 22.3 cents in May, which’ is practically 
the same as April but is 3.2 cents above May 
of last year. Cheese receipts at the four large 
markets since January are six million pounds 
greater than a year ago, but despite this the 
storage at these markets is lowered by a like 
amount. This would indicate an increased con- 
sumption of nearly twelve million pounds de- 
spite an advance in price of three cents, a 
condition that is somewhat unusual and au- 
gurs well for cheese prices. The fore part of 
June saw an advance of a half cent over May. 

Cheese production for the first three months 
of the year totaled 103,654,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of two million pounds from last year. 
Net imports were 23,744,000 pounds, an in. 
crease of eight million pounds over last year. 
Storage on May 1 was 45,625,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of two million pounds from last year. 
This brings the total estimated trade output 
for these four months to 153,828,000 pounds, 
a decrease of 3.7 per cent in apparent con- 


sumption of cheese as compared with the same 


period last year. 
Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 


N 
x 
‘ 
6 
o 


June average will show a similar condition. 


wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during May: 


May April May 
1927 1927 1926 
Twins 21.9 21.7 18.5 
Single Daisies 22.3 22.2 19.1 
Longhorns 22.3 22.1 18.4 
Square Prints 22.9 22.8 19.5 


76,192 56,175 70,368 
20,017 15,801 14,156 
9,634 9,202 15,111 


*Receipts since Jan. 1 
*Receipts for month 
*Storage end of month 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e.—000 
omitted). 


May Foreign Butter 


The following table of foreign butter prices 
gives the average of weekly quotations as pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


May April May 
Market 1927 1927 1926. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
New York 43.5 50.3 40.8 
Chicago 41.5 48.1 39.4 
Copenhagen 32.9 35.6 34.3 
Berlin 33.7 36.4 35.2 
London: 
Danish 35.3 38.3 37.8 
Dutch* 34.4 37.7 
New Zealand 35.0 33.2 36.8 
Australian 34.4 33.0 36.2 
Argentine* 33.9 33.5 33.0 
Siberian 33.3 32.3 
*Unsalted. 


May Butter 


Butter averaged 43.5 cents in New York for 
May, a decline of 6.4 cents from April but 
still 2.1 cents above May a year ago. From 
the beginning to the close of the month the 
decline was two cents whereas last year prices 
rose by the same amount during a like period. 
Production is increasing and the promise of 
good pastures would indicate the probability 
of greater increases during June. Stocks are 
showing some accumulation and further de- 
clines. have been in part prevented by dealers 
storing high cost butter to avoid losses. 

Creamery butter production for the first 
four months of the year was 417,607,000 
pounds, an increase of nine million pounds over 
last year. Net imports for the same period 


The May butter in New York City averaged 43.5 cents, which is 2.7 cents ove 
year“and not quite a cent over two years ago. This is the lowest advance registered 


; z 
were 4,481,000 pounds, an increase 06: 
million pounds over last year. Storag, 
ings on May 1 were 3,432,000 pounds 
crease of fourteen million pounds from 
ago. This brings the estimated trade 
for the first four months to 602,240,000 p 
an increase of nearly five million po 
one per cent greater consumption tha 
like period last year. 5 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Dep: 
of Agriculture show the following aye 
wholesale prices on 92-score butter can s} 
four of the principal markets, together 
receipts and storages: i ; 


May Apri 
1927 


Chicago Al.5 48. 
New York 43.5 50.3 
Boston 43.8 51.1 
Philadelphia 44.3 51.3 
*Receipts for month 62,212 ~46,77' 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 227,321 165, 
*Storage (end of mo.) 9,470 


Ninety sco’ 


40.8 cents. Jobbers’ prices on extr. 
retailers averaged 43.9 cents in C 
spread of 2.4 cents above wholesale. 


Feed Market Situat 


(By Grain, Hay, and Feed Mark 
Service U. S. Department of Agric 
Further advances in prices of feed 

widened the outlet for by-product fee 

the last of May and the first of J 

together with the scanty offerings 

feeds, resulted in higher feedstuffs p 

though the market turned easier to 

middle of June. Demand for most fe 

slackened but stocks in all positions 
reduced almost to a minimum and off 
for immediate shipment are still being | 
ly absorbed at this writing (June 
though buyers are cautious about fu’ 

mitments. Weather conditions di 

tended toward somewhat larger al 

feeding requirements since the month 
somewhat cooler than normal in the 
portions of the United States, particular) 
the Northeast where large amounts of 
chased feeds are normally consumed, 
the Northwest. its 
The outlet for manufactured feed 
been widened recently by the hig! 
commanded by feed grains. Corn 
been forced sharply upward by the 
ble weather in the Corn Belt and t 
corn planting. Both corn and 
have made some recessions from thi 
high points, largely because of somew! 
favorable conditions during the pa 
days but a level of nearly $1 a bushel 

3 yellow corn at Chicago still favors 

use of the heavier wheat feeds. 
Bran prices have declined around 

in the past week and mills have bec 
anxious to sell this commodity fo: 
during the last half of June an 

Shorts and middlings met a good d 

some markets where quotations held 

ly steady but at other points they 
the downward trend in bran pric 
ings of red dog seemed light and wel 
absorbed. 

Cottonseed meal prices have again | 
rapidly, although reports indicate 
mand has been only moderate fro 
buyers and inquiry has been furthel 
at the advance. Reports are confli 

some dealers ascribing the higher P! 

more active export demand while ot 

uncertainty of the new cotton crop. 
Linseed meal has been irreg 
offerings at centralwestern and no 


UN 


| 
leanimals 

1 your farm need 
leright kind of salt 


GOR the sake of their phy- 
sical condition, it is essen- 
‘al that your farm animals be 
2d with the proper kind of 
alt. Else they may fail to 
jeasure up to your ideas of 
roduction — whether it’s in 
eat or milk or work. 

_ Keep a plentiful supply of 
Yiamond Crystal easily ac- 
essible — and they will take 
are of themselves. They will 
atisfy their requirements 
secause Diamond Crystal is a 
uild salt, free from impuri- 
ies. 


There is a Diamond Crys- 
al Salt for every farm use — 
or table and for cooking, for 
anning, for butter and cheese- 
aaking, for curing meats, for 
ivestock. Ask for Diamond 
Jrystal at the store where 
rou trade. 


“Ti Salt that§ all Salt.” 
Diamond 
ac 


Free! 

Ve should like to send you a generous 
imple of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
nd the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 


x Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
‘Ost or obligation to you. oe 


aMoNp Crystat Satt Co., 
‘pt.1177, St. Clair, Michigan 


ase send me, free, trial package and book- 
1“101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 
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markets fully equal to buyers’ needs in spite 
of reduced production. Trade reports from 
the paint industry state that the rainy weath- 
er in many sections this spring has inter- 
fered with painting and this has doubtless 
-+had some effect upon fresh business in lin- 
seed oil. 

Manufacturers of gluten feed were still 
largely out of the market and where even 
limited supplies of this feed could be secured 
the prices were determined by resellers and 
covered a material range. Demand has been 
active, particularly in the Northeast. 

Hominy feed has moved largely in sym- 
pathy with corn prices which advanced sharp- 
ly and then turned easier the last few days. 
Offerings have been limited and yellow feed 
was practically unobtainable at Buffalo. 

Alfalfa meal has been irregular with im- 
portant buyers largely awaiting the movement 
of new crop meal which has been increasing. 
Tankage prices were further reduced to $60 a 
ton at the principal markets. 


Quoted June 9 

Standard spring wheat bran: $28 at Minne- 
apolis, $32.50 at Buffalo, $35.50 at Philadel- 
phia, $30.25 at Chicago, and $27 at Chicago. 
Hard winter wheat bran: $27 at Omaha and 
Kansas City, $32 at Fort Worth. Soft winter 
wheat bran: $37 at Philadelphia, $34 at Cin- 
cinnati, $29.50 at St. Louis. 

Standard wheat middlings: $33.50 at Buffa- 
lo, $37 at Philadelphia, $32.25 at Chicago, 
and $29.75 at Minneapolis. Soft wheat mid- 
dlings: $45 at Philadelphia, $37.50 at Cin- 
ecinnati, $34.25 at St. Louis. Gray shorts: 
$31.50 at Omaha, $30.50 at Kansas City. 

Cottonseed meal (43%): $46 at Philadelphia, 
$42.25 at Cincinnati, $42.50 at Chicago, $41.80 
at Kansas City, $33 at Fort Worth. 

Linseed meal (84%): $48.50 at Buffalo, 
$50.50 at Cincinnati, $47.75 at Chicago, $46 at 
Minneapolis, $51.60 at Omaha. 

Gluten feed: $41.50 at Buffalo. White 
hominy feed: $39.50 at Buffalo, $33.50 at St. 
Louis. Alfalfa meal: $26.50 at Chicago, $23.50 
at Omaha, and $21 at Kansas City. 


Wisconsin May Condensery 
Prices 


Forty-four condenseries reported to the Wis- 
consin Department of Markets the prices paid 
in May per hundred pounds milk delivered at 
their factories. Reduced to a common 3.5 per 
cent test basis, these prices ranged from $1.92 
to $2.30, the average being $2.01. 

Highteen factories sent delayed reports for 
April, the average being $2.18. This is three 
cents above the previously reported average otf 
$2.15 for 46 factories. 


May Condensed Milk 


(Report by U. S. Department of Agriculture) 

Prices paid producers for 3.5% milk f. o. b. 
factory were as follows for May, covering 
those factories manufacturing both case and 
bulk goods: 


Geographic No. of Price per cwt. 

sections factories Range Ave. 
New England 1 $2.20 $2.20 
Middle Atlantic* 10 2.10—2.40 2.26 
South Atlantic 1 2.15 2.15 
E. North Central 75 1.92—2.31 2.00 
W. North Central 6 1.62—2.20 1.96 
South Central af 1.90 1.90 
North Western 6 1.75—1.79 1.76 
South Western 10 1.75—2.10 1.90 
United States 110 1.62—2.40 2.00 

*Fifty-eight additional factories reported 


prices based in part on current month’s whole- 
sale butter quotation. Twenty-four factories 
reported prices not determined as yet and 20 
reported factories closed. 

Manufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
sweetened condensed and unsweetened evapo- 
rated milk were as follows for April: 


Range Ave. 


Condensed, per case $5.26— 6.55 $ 5.92 


Condensed, per cwt. 9.50—13.00 10.24 
Evaporated, per case 3.65— 5.10 4.38 
Evaporated, per cwt. 7.04— 9.42 8.49 
Condensed skim, per cwt. 5.00— 8.50 5.87 
Evaporated skim, per cwt. 2.75— 6.45 3.97 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association 
announces that the June basic price for milk 
will be $3.20 f. o. b. Philadelphia and $2.71 
per hundred at receiving stations in 51—60- 
mile zone. 

The May surplus prices were $2.25 first sur- 
plus and $1.90 second surplus f. o. b. Phila- 
delphia. The May surplus prices at all receiv- 
ing stations on railroads were $1.67 first sur- 
plus and $1.32 second surplus. 

These are based on milk testing 3 per cent 
butterfat with a differential of 2 cents for 
each half point of test up and down. 


Wisconsin April Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid pro- 
ducers a net price of 51.9 cents a pound for 
butterfat in April according to reports from 
81 of these creameries to the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Markets. These creameries re- 
ceived an average of 44.3 cents a pound for 
butter, making spread of 7.6 cents between 


The Only 


gives the cow’s teat the Real TUG 
of the calf— 

and like the calf—TUGS harder and 
harder as the cow milks out— 


and like the calf—gives EACH cow 
just the TUG she needs! 


Like a Calf? 


The Surge Milker does MORE than other milkers. 
The Surge finishes the job; other milkers only 
start it. Other milkers secure the milk by suc- 
tion; some add a release or massaging ac- 
tion. The Surge does both! And then ADDS 
The Real Tug of the Calf! Yes, and like the 
calf—The Surge TUGS harder and harder 

as the cow milks out. AND—a quick, easy 
Surge Adjustment enables YOU to give each cow 
just the suck and TUG she needs to get ALL the 
milk. No other milker does or can do ALL THIS—which 
accounts for The Surge’s well known ability to milk cows 


1 


that: 2 
3 


Milks 
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Milke 


like no other machine has ever milked cows before. 


6 Milkings FREE! 


Right in Your Own Barn — With No Obligation to Buy 


Mail coupon now for details of our amazing FREE Offer 
which gives you a chance to prove ALL THIS in your own 
barn, on your own cows—for 6 milkings FREE—and without 
the slightest obligation to buy! We also want you to see The 
Surge Milker milk out “that cow” you’re ready now to bet 
Our attractive price and Easy 
Terms will be another Surge feature you'll like. 


Mail Couponfor Free Book 


can’t be milked by machine. 


ceil REE EE SES Be PE 
Wehave just issued a NEW M" PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. Devt. A-985 
MORE about milking and # 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois i: 
milkingmachinesthanany- @™ Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog 5 
thing you’ve ever read. It’s ™ and _tell me about your special Free Demonstration Offer on A 
a very valuable book for m™ the SURGE Milker. (Please give me this information) 3 
any farmer milking cows @ ‘ 
to save This coupon will @ Number of cows milked___---------- R. F. D.__---------------- - 
bring it to you—F REE. - i 
Mail. leToday SURE): § 4 “aa 
gn — 
—SSSSSS—___STSSSS=a_ Address____________----___-__-___-------- SYP ee te —- 


EasyTerms 


use any equipment you 
may have | in 
your barn. You'll be 
surprised how little 
it'll amount to. Mail 
coupon Now. Itdoesn’& 
obligate you. 


the price received for butter and the price 
paid for fat. 

The range in prices paid for fat was from 
43.5 to 56 cents, with the price received for 
butter ranging from 44.5 to 49.6 cents. The 
overrun ranged from 21.1 to 23.9 per cent. 
Receipts of butterfat averaged 29,669 pounds 
per creamery. 


Milwaukee May | Milk 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Producers 
announce the following prices for the month 
of May: 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $2.90 per 
ewt.; and for the portion manufactured, $1.76 
per cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per cent 
milk delivered f. 0. b. city, four cents being 
added or subtracted for each one-tenth of one 
per cent variation in test. Sixty-five per cent 
of the total receipts were sold as fluid. 


Loudoun County (Va.) 
Guernsey Sale 


The fifth annual spring sale of 
registered Guernsey cattle was held 
at Purcellville, Loudoun County, Vir- 
ginia, May 20, under ideal weather 
conditions and with a large crowd 
present. The chief interest was cen- 
tered in the very high class Lang- 
water Farm consignment, Langwater 
Waldorf, a nine months’ old son of 
Langwater Horatius and out of Imp. 
Slogan’s Lady Astor of Langwater. 
This calf was purchased by Mr. Har- 
per of the Massachusetts Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association at $2,600 for 
Mr. C. E. Cotting of the Chedco 
Farm, Massachusetts. The six young 
bulls sold averaged $597.50. The 25 
females sold, including a number of 
aged cows, averaged $225, the top be- 
ing $340 for Fay of Pickering, a nine- 
year-old: cow consigned by Whittig 
and Drew. 

Fred Andrews of Ohio did the sell- 
ing. 


Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
aerating it with the 
‘Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
cures its thorough 
aeration. Simply 
built. Easy to 
clean—no filth- 
catching corners. 

Milk iowa in a 

thin film - like 

sheetover V- 


cent 
efficient. Sizes 
for all-sized 
herds. Write 9. 
2 for catalog. 
THE H. H. MILLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 


Reichert Weaner 
permits grazing, eating 
and drinking. Sharp- 
pronged, it discourages all 
contact with the udder. 
Strongly made, heavily 
tinned and easily applied. 
Made in two sizes—for 
calves and cows, Calf size, 
45c; cow size, 50c. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, we'll send direct 


direct. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


Goods 
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Rules for Operating the 
“Human Automobile” 


“It takes approximately 100 man- 
hours to make a flivver and 1,000 
man-hours to make a limousine, but 
so many hours to build a ‘human au- 
tomobile’ that we number it in years,” 
says Miss Gladys Coon, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Leader of the National 
Dairy Council. “In fact, it takes a 
whole lifetime to build a human auto 
that really meets life’s wear and 
tear.” 

Some persons look like this year’s 
models and some old second-hand cars 
because they do not know the new 
laws for drivers of human motor ve- 
hicles. These laws which hold in 
every state, as given by Miss Coon, 
are: 

“Pull your machine up alongside of 
a filling station regularly three times 
a day and put into it high-test fuel 
such as leafy green vegetables, fresh 
fruit, milk, dark bread, and real 
butter. Do not use substitutes. 

“Run your human automobile into 
the garage each night for nine hours 
of rest. Remember to turn on the fan 
by opening the windows and getting 
plenty of free air. This will prevent 
flat tires. 

“Run your automobile body onto 
the wash rack daily. 

“Keep the chewing apparatus 
clean. Brush it morning and night. 

“Give your human car plenty of 
water to prevent a dry radiator. 

“Visit expert mechanics regularly 
(the doctor once a year and the den- 
tist at least twice a year). They can 
help you overhaul your machine and 
discover a little knock in the engine 
before you even hear it. 

“Put a self-starter on your flesh- 
and-blood vehicle. That is, remem- 
ber the main facts about putting pep 
in your motor every day.” 

By following the rules Miss Coon 
supplies for expert drivers and own- 
ers of cars, anyone .can take out a li- 
cense for the most beautiful custom- 
built chariot or any of the most elabo- 
rate sport models with power and 
speed. The “time-payments” are eas- 
ily met, and years of constant wear 
will keep the old machine “just as 
good as the day it was taken out.” 


Are You Too Old to Learn? 


Mrs. Black was watching our dem- 
onstration agents make 
breads.”? She turned away saying, 
“That don’t interest me, my family 
likes the way I cook and I guess Iam 
too old to learn new tricks.” I 
wonder how many of us are satisfied 
with the old ways of doing things and 
feel too old or indolent to change. 
Perhaps in ten years when I shall be 
as old as Mrs. Black now is, I will 
feel as she now does but it seems to 
me that I know so little and there is 
so much to learn. I find every meet- 
ing I have with anyone teaches me 

et emething ; often positively, some- 
Fe times: negatively, No one is too hum- 
ble or lowly to teach us if we are 
but willing’ to learn. 
One day a nomad tinsmith stopped 
at our house and asked if I had any 
soldering to do. I gave him a couple 


“quick: 


of milk pails, one with a broken ear 
handle, the other with a tiny rusted 
hole in the bottom. He mended them 
with painstaking care. His calling, if 
we could call it that, was humble in- 
deed but he had pride in doing it 
well. He told me never to let a bit 
of rust stay in the pails but scour it 
out at once and make them last a 
year longer. ‘“‘Better buy a dollar’s 
worth of fruit for the children than 
a new pail.”” How many of us think 
of spending the money we save 
through economizing to provide ex- 
tra treats in the way of new books, 
magazines, pictures, or music instead 
of putting it into necessities? 

If you feel too old to learn, don’t 
read this letter for I am going to tell 
you of some of the things I have 
learned this past year and they will 
not be interesting nor useful to you 
if you are in a rut and are satisfied 
to stay there. 

I was scouring a pan one day with 
steel wool, a neighbor watching me 
said, ‘‘Don’t you use soap with it, I 
do.”” I never had but I tried and 
found that it worked far better than 
when used alone. Not so long ago I 
bought a couple of Chore Balls. 
They were knit of copper wool and 
I think they are far superior to steel 
wool, they do not rust nor break off; 
they are a godsend in the dairy. We 
never need to worry about milk rock, 
that deposit that ofttimes forms on 
the insides of milk cans. A scouring 
once a week with a Chore Ball keeps 
them shining like new. 

A good many women have had 
trouble with rings and spots left on 
clothing when cleaned with gasoline. 
Our demonstration agent said if they 
would use a dry cleaner with the 
gasoline it would eliminate that trou- 
ble. The term “dry cleaning’ is 
sometimes misunderstood. To dry- 
clean, the garment is washed in gaso- 
line, benzine, or some other similar 
substance. The dry cleaner that was 
recommended to us is called ‘“Put- 
nam’s Dry Cleaner.” It is a powder 
that is put into the gasoline and 
makes the gasoline just as much more 
efficient as soap does water. It is 
very probable that it can be pur- 
chased anywhere. __ 

When sewing on buttons, put a pin 
across the top of the button and sew 
over it. Before breaking off your 
thread wind it around several times 
under the button, pull out your pin 
and you will have a neck under the 
button that will make it button easier 
and stay on longer. 

When making children’s dresses or 
waists, plan for two of the same 
material. They may be trimmed dif- 
ferently. When they begin to wear 
out, the best parts of the two can be 
combined into one garment. I have 
found that by making my boys’ 
waists with sport collars, full length 
sleeves with turn-back cuffs, and a 
waist band an inch or two too big 
around and fitted with a little pleat 
under each arm, they will fit the 
boys “growing like weeds” a much 
longer time than when made with 
regulation shirt collar styles. The 
sleeves I cut to the hand, put the 
cuff onandturn it back. When they get 
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too short all I need to do is to turn 
them down and reverse the button. 

A new salad, the Waldorf, was in- 
troduced at our community Thanks- 
giving dinner this past year. Several 
pronounced it the best they had ever 
tasted. Take equal amounts of diced 
sweetened raw apples and diced cel- 
ery; add one-half amount broken wal- 
nut meats; mix well and serve on 
lettuce with boiled or mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Delicious sandwiches are made 
from whole wheat bread buttered and 
spread with a filling of equal parts 
stewed and drained raisins and 
chopped nut meats moistened with 
mayonnaise. 


Have you ever had trouble making - 
If you | 


your devil food cakes ‘‘red?” 
will use twice as much soda as is 
necessary to neutralize the sour milk 
and dissolve your cocoa in boiling 
water, not hot, but actually boiling, I 
think you will have no more trouble. 

Before I close this I want to give 
you a recipe I have been planning to 
send you for a long time. It is as 
traditional of Virginia as Virginia 
baked ham and beaten biscuit. It is 
“Brunswick Stew.” 

Take one gallon hot water; one 
large or two small chickens (cut up 
as for a stew); 2 large onions; 2 
slices bacon; one pint corn; one pint 
tomatoes; one cup fine bread or 
cracker crumbs; one cup butter; one 
teaspoon salt; one-half pod red pep- 
per; one-half teaspoon white pepper. 
Put into a large soup pot the chicken, 
tomatoes, onions, and the bacon. 
Pour on the water and let simmer 
until tender. Remove the chicken 
and when cool remove bones, tough 
skin, and gristle. Chop fine and re- 
turn to the pot adding the corn; boil 
twenty minutes; add butter, salt, 
bread crumbs, and pepper. The stew 
should be quite thick, but if too thick 
add boiling water— GRACE. GORDON. 


Child Welfare 


A few weeks ago (the first week 
in May) was known as ‘‘Health Week 
for the Children.” A campaign was 
put on throughout the entire United 
States to awaken the mothers and 
teach them the necessity of guarding 
the health of their children. And 
there is no reason why the country 
mothers cannot undertake this work 
just as intelligently as the city moth- 
ers are doing. 

The first thing to do is to take an 
inventory of your child. First take 
its weight and its height and consider 
whether or not he is nervous. There 
are tables of weights, that may be 
easily obtained, which you may 
use to compute for yourself as to 
whether or not your child is the cor- 
rect weight for his age. Unless he is 
a very great deal overweight, say 20 
Ibs. or more, you need not feel any 
concern along that line. But the 
chances are far more likely that he is 
underweight, which means that he is 
undernourished and you must set to 

(Continued on next page) 


In our new SUMMER Fashion 


Magazine there is a three-page 
article called the Beauty. Shoppe 
containing very good advice regard- 
ing the care of the copes, the 
hands, etc. 

Of course, the book nee shows all 
the styles being worn by the smartly 
dressed women of New York. It’s a 
book you simply cannot afford to be 
without. Send 10 cents in stamps or 
silver for your copy right now. Ad- 
dress Fashion Dept., Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 


No. 2708—Straightline Sports F1 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40 
bust measure. The 36-inch 
yards of 36-inch material wi 
inch contrasting. 

No. 2845—Crepe Roma and M 
dery. Cuts in sizes 18 years, 36 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
size requires 314 yards of 40-i 
with 4% yard of 36-inch contra 

No. 2992—Unmistakably "Ney 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
bust measure, The 36-inch size 
yards of 40-inch material. | -Emb. 
15¢ extra. 

No. 3045—Playtime. Cuts in 
and 3 years. The 1 year size 
yards of 40-inch material wit 
binding. ; 

No. 3010—Delightfully cinish 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 yea: 
size requires 1% yards of 3 
with % yard of 36-inch contras 

No. 2051—<Attractive Apron. 
small, medium, and large. ‘The 
requires 2 yards of 36-inch r 

No. 3023—Smartly Simple. 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
bust measure. The 36-inch size 
yards of 36-inch material wi et 
27-inch contrasting. 


How to Order P tte 


Enclose 10¢c in stamps or co 
carefully) for each pattern rs 
your order to Fashion Departm 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wi 
tern is seam-allowing and 
perfectly. Do not fail to state 


City. No stvek of potter as 
office and, since all orders are 
the factory, kindly allow a r 
for delivery of any pattern you | 


Mrs. Newlywed: Oh, Geo: 
got to get the soap. Run 77) 
grocer and get a couple « 
want to wash the lettuce. 
ereerive, Grocer, 


‘him the food that will build 
body and put on weight. The 
in town, and some in the 
are using milk for this pur- 
ilk is one of the best foods. 
| town near us there were 89 
ynourished children in school in 
At that time they start- 
g all of these children free 
orning and afternoon each 
as given a bottle containing a 

a of milk. By April first the 
ser of undernourished children 


at consider the matter of 
: i our children very seriously. 
would be surprised to learn how 
‘children are given coffee to 
; Why don’t these 
yers make cocoa for their chil- 
¢'s breakfasts instead? So many 
are allowed to eat entirely 
much candy. Children should 
1 whole wheat bread in the place 
hite bread. Surely this is within 
ower. If anyone has a chance 
ea child the right start, we on 
i have this chance. The 
ren need plenty of milk, eggs, 
g, and vegetables. Are your 
ren getting these things daily? 
i are all things that we can pro- 
« at very little cost; we do not 
¢ have to spend money to provide 
children with these foods. 
j course, the schools in town. have 
nurse look over the chil- 
| cla to see what physi- 
lefects are present. Very often 
/e country you can secure a doc- 
r rom the State Board of Health 
4) will give the children in your 
hl a thorough physical examina- 
or, better yet, perhaps a doctor 
| dentist from a neighboring town 
| donate his services and come 
jour schoolhouse. In this way 
1 children will be given a.very 
ough looking over, and a card 
llbe sent home to you telling you 
jaat respects your child needs to 
joked after, whether you need to 
k him to a dentist or whether it 
amisable to take him to your fam- 
“aysician to have his ears treated, 
syes tested, or his tonsils out. It 
1 be that he needs to have a goi- 
rhecked. It gives you a very fair 
g2e to check anything that might 
i, lead to serious trouble. Per- 
if bad tonsils seem immaterial to 
i but often diseased tonsils affect 
entire health to such an extent 
ait may cause rheumatism in one 
‘8 worst forms, or heart trouble 
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| cles. 
ome. stamped ready to embroider. 
om Department, Hoard’s 


Iges bound in green binding. 
rice 15 cents. 


Ix 


zach, yellow, or blue. 


; an Price 50 cents. 


red blue chambray. 
h hed. Price 50 cents. 


ched. Price 89 cents. 


ee. 


get your child up to normal 
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of a serious nature may develop. If 
you cannot succeed in working up 
interest enough in your school for 
this work, you can at least take your 
children to your family physician and 
have him give them a thorough exam- 
ination. 

Let me stress this point, if your 
child needs attention in any way, 
take him to a first class physician for 
treatment; do not try to dose him up 
yourself with some patent medicine. 
No one can estimate the untold dam- 
age that is done each year, not alone 
to children but to adults, by taking 
doctor books for law and gospel, by 
making your own diagnosis, and then 
doping the family up with Some- 
body’s Pain Relief. Why such a cus- 
tom still prevails in this country of 
education and enlightenment is be- 
yond my comprehension. It is a relic 
of ignorance. Your children need 
you to make a study of their health 
and their needs, but it must be done 
in a clear, level headed, sensible sort 
of way.—ETHEL Morrison MARSDEN. 


Summer Style Book 
Ready 


It is Later Than Our Spring and 
Summer Book 


Summer 
Style Book. You will find it con- 
tains patterns for summer clothes 
which are fashionable and easy to 
make. Costs only 10c. Fashion 
Dept., Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. At- 
kinson, Wis. 


Send today for our 


The Food Value of Bananas 


When I was a child my mother 
often used to say, ‘‘No, you may not 
have a banana. They are hard on 
little people’s stomachs,’’ and such, I 
believe, was the common opinion. 
But now we know that the banana is 
a very friendly food both for chil- 
dren and adults. The big thing to 
remember is that no person of any 
age should eat a banana that has a 
yellow skin and green tips. The skin 
must be thin and soft and flecked 
with brown spots before the banana 
is ready to eat. This is not only be- 
cause the taste is improved but be- 
cause certain chemical changes take 
place in the process of ripening that 
render the starch and sugar of the 
banana more digestible. 

Most persons swallow a bite of ba- 
nana practically whole which is an- 


Prices of Embroidery Articles on Color Page 


~ 
We wish to call the attention of our farm women readers to the col- 
| insert i in this issue which displays beautiful stamped embroidery ar- 
The designs are simple to work and reasonable in price and 


Send in your’ order at once to Pat- 


Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
ee ‘The prices for these articles are as follows: 
ie 


o. 1642—Kitchen Curtains come made up of striped dimity with 
Price 59 cents. 


Mi ‘o. 1092—Vanity Set comes stamped on fine embroidery cloth. 


o. 1258—Child’s dress comes made up stamped on fine voile in 
Collar and cuffs edged with lace. 
lo. 1581—Apron stamped on good quality of sheer checked batiste 
ink, blue, or gold. One size only. 
‘No. 1011—Buffet Set stamped on good quality Indian head. Edges 


Price $1.25. 


Price 75 cents. 


1421—Luncheon Set stamped on Indian head, set consists of 
oth: 36”x36” and four napkins 12”x12”. 


; ‘i No. 1081—Apron stamped on unbleached muslin. 
One size only. 


‘o. 1065—Runner stamped on white Indian head with edges hem- 


Price 75 cents. 
Pockets of fast- 
Price 59 cents. 


x 0. 1775—Pillow cases stamped on 42-inch tubing with edges hem- 


vat 1 orders to Pattern Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, 
Be sure: to enclose check or stamps. : 
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To farmhouse exteriors as well 
as to interior walls and wood- 
work, lead paint made of Dutch 
Boy white-lead brings 
enduring beauty 


OW will you protect 

the exteriors of your 
farm buildings from the 
ravages of the weather? 
How will you decorate 
your farm house inside? 
Our booklets—‘‘Hand- 
book on Painting” and 
“Decorating the Home’”’ 
(printed in color)—will help 
you decide. They give valuable 
information about the use of 
paint and the selection and 
application of distinctive color 
treatments. Write to our nearest 
branch for these booklets. With 
them you get a decorator’s data 
form to use if you desire the 
help of our Department of Dec- 
oration on any special painting 
problem about the farm. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway ~ Boston, 800 Albany 
Street » Buffalo, 116 Oak Street » Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street ~» Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue » Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street » San Francisco, 
485 California Street . Pittsburgh, National Lead 
& Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue » Phila- 
delphia, John T, Lewis & Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street, 


other cause for their thinking them 
indigestible. Like all other food, ba- 
nanas should be thoroughly chewed. 

I can testify to the ability of the 
banana to put weight onto a thin 
adult. One of my family was thin 
to the danger point. You know some 
people are just naturally thin and we 
don’t expect them to be anything 
else, just as we don’t expect a race 
horse to have the weight of a draught 
horse. But there is a minimum of 
safety and something should be done 
to build the thin person up before 
this minimum is reached. In addi- 
tion to having a good supply of milk, 
of sleep, and of nourishing food, this 
relative of mine took a middle-of-the- 
day nap (you can’t recommend them 
too highly) and also ate slowly, 
either at meal time or between, a 
well ripened banana, being careful 
to chew it well. His gain, of course, 
was not due to the banana alone but 
it was a big factor. 

Many persons with kidney trouble 
who are permitted very little in the 
way of sugars and starches can eat 
ripe banana with no disturbance 
whatever because of the easily as- 
similated sugar it contains——Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Husband: Mary, here’s a hair in 
the pie crust. 

Wife: Looks like one of yours, John. 
It must have come off the rolling-pin. 
—The Progressive Grocer. 


ERE’S more light—Quick-Lite— 
for farm chores, for every out- 
door use. Brighter than 20 old style oil 
lanterns. Steady, powerful, pure-white 
brilliance that turns night into day. 


G@leman QuickLite 
**The Light of a Thousand Uses’’ 


Always pest for any job, anynight. Makes 
own gas from common gaso- 
line. Lights with matches. 
Mica chimney makesit wind- 
» proof, rain-proof, bug-proof, 
40 hours’ brilliant service 
}> Per gallon of fuel. Can’t 
“| spill fuel even if tipped 
over. Sturdily built of 
brass and steel, heavily 
nickled. U.S. Price $7.50. 
80,000 Dealers eell 
utok-Lite Lamps and 
crea mip Ifyoure can't 
5 you, ek Faas 
ce, Dept. 


The Coleman ice Co. 
tactory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 


DISEASE 


Kill All Flies! i 


will not soil or itjura 


from your dealer, 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn N. ¥« 


Cee e eee eee See 
A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


W can’t s illo: = r 
pi or tip overs~ 
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You Can’t Make a 
Mistake—by Writing 
for this really 
unusual Catalog 


figure pulley speed —nhow to 
judgeexactly what Blizzard 
will do at low speed or high, 
on small power or large. 


Is Years 
Ahead in 


Features 
Gears Run in Oi} 


% All moving parts 
enclosed 


} 
Feeding is 
entirely 


for the catalog 


Compare specifica- 
tions, features, power 
needed, capacity 
secured, quality ot 
work. 


The JOS. DICK MFG. CO., Dept. 19 Canton,O. 
SE RR 2 


Get the Catalog. Get 
the facts about this 
** wonderful Cutter. 


Do These Two Jobs 
at One Time— 


1. Kill the Corn Borer — trap 
him in your silo! 

2. Convert your green corn in- 
to silage while it is in the 
best condition. 


You can do both these jobs at the same 
time with a Rowell Trojan Ensilage 

| Cutter. It’s a profit-emaker in every 
way. Reduces cost of your silage and 
you can make a good profit for your- 
self filling silos for neighbors who do 
not have a cutter. 


Features suchas the perfectly balanced, 

guaranteed-for-life flywheel, Hyatt 

roller bearings, end-thrust bearings, 

automatic feeder, non-clog blower and 

twist-proof frame make it the preferred 

silo filler among farmers who have 
} used all makes, 


Write for catalog and free copy of 
valuable Gov- 
ernment Silage 
Bulletins Index. 


Builders of Quality Farm Implements 
» Since 1870, 


The 1.B. ROWELL Co. 


1311 Lincoln Ave. ‘Waukesha, Wis. 


[©] 4, | > Broke all Power 
Records at 
LS 8 University Tests 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 H_P. 
per ton cut—elevating 35 feet and running 
only 465 R. P. M. — the lowest power of 
any cutterin thetest. It will do as well 
on your own farm. 

An all-steel machine, unbreakable steel fly 
wheel, Suilt for years of hard service, Requires no man 
at feed table. Faster'work at less cost. All sizes, fly- 
wheel and cylinder types. Dealers everywhere— 

Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
SEH BROS, MEG, £0 
5'S.Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
a4 _ i ee 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Preventing Disease and 
Promoting Growth | 


The illustration 
from the farm of Chalmer Miller, In- 


shown above is 


diana. These pigs are helping them- 
selves to shelled corn, shorts, and 
tankage in separate  self-feeders. 
They were farrowed early in clean 
quarters and when old enough were 
taken to a field free from worm eggs 
and disease germs. Here a temporary 
creep was made to give the pigs all 
they wanted and at the same time 
limit the feed of the sows. 


Tuberculosis in Swine 


According to the year book of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
1924, the total number of hog car- 
casses condemned for all causes by 
the federal meat inspection service 
was 232,670, of which number 100,- 
100 or 4.3 per cent were from tuber- 
cular hogs. 

In 1907 the number of hogs re- 
tained because of tuberculosis by 
federal inspectors was 13.83 per 
thousand hogs slaughtered; in 1922 
the number retained for a similar 
reason. was 163.87 per thousand 
slaughtered. Within the same period 
the number of cattle carcasses re- 
tained because of this disease in- 
creased from 4.23 per thousand in 
1907 to 27.05 in 1922. 

As late as 1923 it was held by 
those in charge of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation among cattle that this would 
eventually suffice to eliminate the 
disease from hogs. This view was 
put forward by Mohler, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry in 
1923, when he said in the annual re- 
port of the Department of Agricul- 
ture: : 

“It is believed that the area eradi- 
cation work among cattle will even- 
tually eliminate tuberculosis from 
swine, as the greatest source of in- 
fection in swine is known to be 
through following diseased cattle or 
drinking unpasteurized  skimmilk 
from creameries.” 

Since 1923 post mortem examina- 
tions of hogs shipped to slaughter 
from modified accredited areas, those 
showing less than one-half of one per 
cent infection among all breeding 
cattle, have failed to show a corre- 
sponding and expected reduction in 
the number of hog carcasses re- 
tained. This situation lead investiga- 
tors to inquire into the specific 
sources of infection affecting hogs. 

In 1904 Weber and Bofinger dem- 
onstrated for the first time the pres- 
ence of avian tubercle bacilli in the 
lymphnodes of a three-month-old pig. 
The actual susceptibility of swine to 
avian tuberculosis was first shown by 
De Jong in 1905. Since that time 
many investigators confirmed the 
findings of De Jong. 

Prompted by the rapid increase in 
the number of hog carcasses retained 
because of tuberculosis and not sat- 
isfied with the assumption that most 
of the infections were of the bovine 


type of tubercle bacilli, Van Es and 
Martin of the Nebraska Experiment 
Station set up a thorough and ex- 
haustive inquiry into the causes of 
tuberculosis of swine. The work is 
reported in Research Bulletin No. 30 
of the Nebraska Station, issued in 
1925. 

This investigation included 250 
Nebraska shipments of swine origi- 
nating in 41 counties. The shipments 
represented 14,299 hogs of which not 
less than 2,781 or 19.5 per cent were 
retained on account of tuberculosis. 

In slaughtering the hogs from each 
of these 250 consignments, labora- 
tory samples were retained of the 
lymphnodes and these examined to 
determine whether the disease had 
been caused by bovine (mammalian) 
or avian (bird or chicken) or both 
of these organisms. Of the 250 
lymphnode samples taken, 2 were dis- 
carded, 31 gave negative results, and 
8 yielded results which made avian 
origin of infection highly probable. 
The number of consignments of hogs, 
the lymphnode samples of which 
yielded results permitting a definite 
interpretation, was 209. 

To determine whether the organ- 
isms were of the avian, mammalian, 
or mixed type, guinea pigs and chick- 
ens known to be free from tuberculo- 
sis were inoculated with cultures pre- 
pared from the lymphnode samples 
taken from each of the 209 consign- 
ments of hogs. If the chickens devel- 
oped tuberculosis and the guinea pigs 
did not, the type was classified as 
avian; if the reverse were found the 
type was mammalian, assumed to be 
bovine; if both the guinea pigs and 
chickens developed tuberculosis the 
type was classified as mixed avian 
and mammalian. The results of the 
investigation were as follows: 


Type of No. of con- % of con- 
infection signments signments 
Mammalian (bovine) a bf 5.21 
Avian (chicken) 185 88.51 
Mixed (bovine and 

chicken) 13 6.22 — 
Total 209 99.94 

In a similar way investigations 


were made of 14 consignments of 
hogs from Hillsdale County, Michi- 
gan, a bovine accredited area. In 13 
of these the avian type of tubercu- 
losis was demonstrated and in one 
the mixed type was found. 

Apparently, from the foregoing 
facts, the next step in the tuberculo- 
sis eradication program is with chick- 
ens if our hogs are to be made free 
from the disease. 


Doing His Best 


Not long ago Deacon Miller bought 
a horse and buggy and took his wife 
out one Sunday for a drive. They 
came to our neighboring town of 
Ossea and saw a sign which read, 
“Speed limit 15 miles per hour.” 

“Here, ma,” said the deacon, ex- 
citedly, ‘you take the lines and drive, 
and [ll ital the whip. Maybe we can 
make it.” Whiz Bang. 
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FARMER-TOURIS 
Combine Business 
With Pleasure , . 


DRIVE THROUGH THE FER 
GENESEE VALL. 


(Livingston County) 
WESTERN NEW YO 


“Splendid paved roads through beautiful 
ery. Here is your opportunity to 
splendid farms which we will sell. 
very easy terms if you own your f: 
ments. 


These farms are ideally suited for 
growing of canning crops, alfalfa, 
hay, and small grains, and’ raising — 
stock and feeders. Nearby markets, : 
facilities, schools and churches make 
farms most desirable. Write for detail 
plan for helping finance ambitious fa 
Geneseo is located on two of Wester 
York’s best paved highways; is only 

from Niagara Falls, 80 miles from 

and 80 miles from Rochester. See 

summer. Write or call upon 2 


ANDWEST - 


Farm Department — 


LIVINGSTON COUNT 
Trust COMPA 


GENESEO,NY. 


Cuts Corn Bore 


into '/, inch piece 


All steel construction —no blow out OF 
troubles —light running —lowspeed —betté| 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to fe iy 
power. A Michigan farmer writes: *‘Y ow 
16 Ross Cutter ts the easiest running m 
I have ever used—lots of power to spare 
jwe silos and only trouble was getting 
corn to cutter."" Write for money | 
plan. Agents wanted : 


The famous ROSS SILO made of 

content ROSSMETAL galvanized 
other exterminator of the borer. 
for remarkable book, ‘What Users 


The Ross Cutter & Silo forte (Est. 1 
360 Warder St., Springfield, O 


Cribs — Brooder Houses—Garages— Mi 


es 
Hoosie’ FARA 
NECESSITIE 
INDIANA Wood and HOOSIER, Til 09 

are the recognized leaders, They save 
cost many, times over by providing b 
feed, stronger cattle, greater milk or 
production. HOOSIER Wood broode! 
vide ideal housing for chicks. Scientific 

designed. Built of 
staves 2 inches thick. 
Warm, sanitary. Buy 
now for low price and 
fast delivery. Big op- 
portunity for agents, 


STORM PROOF, PERMANENT, ATTRACT! 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO — 


G:COMP 
ITTSBUR 


NATIONAI*FIRE*PROOFIN 


~ YOUR 


BUILDINGS 


1 


‘the ASSETS 
verybody sees 


\ appearance of farm build- 
l_ ings is the visible standard by 
aich a farmer’s customers and 
fighbors judge his good manage- 
ent. Your buildings, painted white 
light colors with Eagle Pure 
‘hite Lead in Oil, indicate careful 
‘ention to economy. They provide 
‘eerful surroundings that add to 
2 health and happiness of every- 
‘eon the farm. 

Farmers who have painted with 
ele know its economy in first cost. 
"hen repainting time comes, they 
lalize another economy of pure 
id paint. It wears away evenly, 
wly. It is tough and elastic—does 
|t crack or peel off —leaves a per- 
tt, deep-anchored foundation for 
painting. 

‘Leading paint dealers sell Eagle. 
he Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
4 North LaSalle Street —Chicago. 
You will appreciate the many helpful 
suggestions for mixing white lead paint 
contained in our ‘“Tinting and Mixing 
Chart.” Write today for your free copy. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


| 


ILD DUTCH PROCESS 


VHITE LEAD 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Holstein National Totals 
$27,975 


(Continued from page 649) 


Dell Lyons Model Korndyke that has 
a 5%-year-old record of 1,096 Ibs. 
butter. D. D. Aitken, Michigan, pur- 
chased this calf for $1,200. 

B. H. Decker bought the next top 
male when he paid $800 for Decream- 
co Bess Burke Fobes 5th, one of the 
Detroit Creamery consignment. The 
twelves bulls in the sale averaged 
$439. 

One animal, a nice four-year-old 
daughter of 387th from  Rewana 
Farms, Nevada, was purchased by A. 
M. Dunn, California. This heifer and 
two females purchased by Carter, 
Ohio, and Aitken’s bull calf were the 
only animals sold outside of the east- 
ern states. 

The sale committee was composed 
of Thorne, chairman, and Merrill, 
Connecticut; Baker, New Hampshire; 
Coe, Maine; Peabody, Stockwell, and 
Cort, Massachusetts. The auctioneers 
were Haeger, Mack, and Granger 
with Jim Watson in the box. 


Animals selling for more than $300 
and their buyers are: 


Quonquont Stock Farm, Massachusetts 


Wisconsin Bess Ormsby Johanna $1,100 
Burbank Sadie Beets Pietertje 700 
Gwyneth of Grayfields 625 
Onyx Lilith Colantha 320 
Rosebud Pietertje Colantha 1,075 


Winterthur Donsegis Ormsby Inka Et 470 


Winterthur Best Segis Fander 330 
Duchess Prudence Storrs 320 
Osborndale Colantha Ruth 330 
Howecrest Pauline Pontiac 390 
Middleton Laura Korndyke 330 
Valdessa Segis Beets De Kol 375 
Canary Tidy De Kol 825 


A. M. Dunn, California 
Burbank Minita Pietertje $550 
John G. Ellis, Massachusetts 


Retreat Alcartra Houwtje 460 

Retreat Lizzie 500 

Chloe Tweede of Berks 475 
Waldo S. Kellogg, Connecticut 

Highlawn Sylvia Cornucopia $350 

Johanna Colantha Fobes De Kol 400 

Lady Ormsby Educator 400 
John Tuck, Massachusetts 

Cattaraugus Flora Colantha $1,225 


Bell Farm Buttermaid 300 
B. H. Decker, New York 


Dutchland Creamelle Alice Belle $425 

Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 5th 800 
D. D. Aitken, Michigan 

Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes 63d $1,200 
Floyd H. Carter, Ohio 

Dutchland Colantha Butter Maid $725 
Choate School, Connecticut ¢ 

Count Colantha Echo Posch $425 


L. Breese & F. Williams, New York 
Robinsdale Hildegard Mead De Kol $375 
Prilly Adirondac 6th 625 

Joseph W. Kirchner, Massachusetts 


Crystal Farm Prilly Copia Beryl $365 

K. O. Q. Jessie Aleartra 320 
W. W. Carpenter, Rhode Island 

Pabst Prilly Creator Hartog $360 


L. Breese, New York 
Piebe Burke Homestead Oak $750 


K. O. Q. Belle De Kol 350 
Frederick M. Peasley, Connecticut 

Baker Farm Maartje Cornucopia $510 
T. B. Kingsford, New York 

Osborndale King Piebe $350 
Leopold Beyer, New York 

Madam Pauline Sylvia Echo $500 
Maricopa Cry. Company, Arizona 

Bell Farm Cavalier $625 
Chas. B. Ellis, New York 

Winterthur Donsegis Inka Fajasme $525 

Aaggie Zilla Pauline Colantha 350 
Thos. W. Wood, Connecticut 

Lyons Rag Apple $400 
Amos D. Bridges & Son, Connecticut 

Pabst Creator Alpha Segis $350 


671 


IMPROVED Dairy- 
man’s “Fly-Kil’ is the 
only fly spray guaranteed 
to protect cows all day from 
fly annoyance and it kills in- 
stantly every fly it hits. It is col- 
orless, sweet smelling and_ will 
burn the hide or taint milk. 


not 


It Pays to Use DAIRYMAN’S “FLY-KIL” 
You'll find spraying ‘“Fly-Kil’’ will pay big returns by in- 
dairymen have 
proved that, whether cows are in good pastures or are being 
fed in the barn, the daily use of Dairyman’s ‘“Fly-Kil’’ pays. 
Fly-pestered cows that don’t eat don’t produce. 


HOUSEHOLD “FLY-KIL” 


kills flies, mosquitoes and other insects in residences, camps and stores. 
Thousands of customers are finding it just as valuable in the house as 


ereased milk production. Many successful 


Dairyman’s ‘“Fly-Kil’”’ is in the. barn. 


Both kinds of ‘‘Fly-Kil’ are sold only by our direct representatives who dem- 


onstrate on your own farm. 


We need men who can put in full time selling ‘“Fly-Kil.”’ 
your age and name of your banker or other reference. 


“FLY-KIL” DIVISION 


Willhelm Oil Company 


Sole makers and distributors 


Genuine “FLY-KIL” 


Write at once giving 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


New York Milk Consump- 
tion Increases 


The annual milk consumption in 
New York increased from 74.1 quarts 
per capita in 1890 to 137.5 quarts in 
1924, an increase of 85 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the consumption 
of cream increased from 2.4 quarts 
per capita to 8 quarts, an increase 
of 233 per cent in 35 years. Reduc- 
ing the cream to its milk equivalent 
the total milk consumption was 88 
quarts in 1890 as compared with 183.5 
quarts in 1924, an increase of over 
100 per cent in 35 years. 


This compares quite favorably with 
the federal report showing that the 
annual per capita consumption of 
milk and cream in terms of milk 
increased from 169.6 quarts per 
capita 1917 to 221.2 quarts in 1926, 
an increase of 30 per cent in ten 
years. 


People and pins are useless when 
they lose their heads. 


| 


Nr, 


—~ 


You can buy a 
cheaper sepa- 


rator—just as you 
can buy a cheaper 
cow, or a cheaper 
car. But thecheaper 
separator will be 
costing you heavily 
both in money and 
satisfaction for years 
—— to come, 
The United States has won the O.K. 
of dairymen by excelling in the three 
real points where one separator can be 
superior to another—close skimming, 
easy running, long life. 
Why be satisfied with less than the 
United States can give you? 
Seven sizes—motor or gas engine 
attachments on larger sizes. Separa- 


tors or repair parts available from 
eight warehouses. 
VERMONT MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 
Some desirable*territories open for 
Write for plan. 


[NITED 


AGENTS: 
live user-agents. 


STATE | 
How to Keep Milk Sweet 


Write for this concise little bulle- 
tin crammed with information on 
the big important subject of ster- 
ilizing dairy utensils. Done auick- 


er—better—cheaper wit 
B-K. Address pS el 


Bulletin 


IOWA JUNIOR DAIRY CATTLE JUDGES VISIT PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


On their way to England to represent the United States in the International Junior 
Dairy Cattle Judging Contest, the party stopped off to see the sights in the nation’s 


GENERAL LABGRRTORIES 


We are always pleased to re- Dopt.201F ~ Madison,Wis, 


ceive suggestions in regard to 


capitol. Here they are at the White House after having been received by President 

epary, department of Hoard’s Coolidge. Left to right they are: Mrs. Kaiser; Professor Fordyce Ely, Iowa State 

Dairyman. College; Gertrude Kaiser; Lloyd Kaiser; Mrs. Ely; Kenneth Walter; Roy Combs, 
O45 \ county agent and coach of team. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


F you are planning to show your 
calf at the fair or round-up, your 
preparations should start months 

before the time of showing. Fitting 
should begin on the inside of your 
calf—in other words, the calf should 
be properly fed. 

Feeding—Skimmilk, if available, 
can be fed with profit to calves un- 
til a year of age. In addition, feed 
some silage, legume hay if possible, 
and a good concentrate mixture. 
There are several grain 
combinations—e q u a l 
parts by weight of corn, 
barley, and oats with a 
small amount of oil meal 
is a suggested mixture. 
Linseed meal is a good 
conditioner, and a small 
handful may well be fed 
with every meal. The 
grains should be ground 
for calves over 6 months 
of age. Don’t forget the 
water bucket and the 
salt lick for your calf. 


Barn Care—Do you 
brush your calf every 
day? You should. 
Grooming is important 
af you want your calf to 
be in the best possible 
show condition. Do you 
keep. your calf in a com- 
fortable box stall? Do 
you clean out the stall 
daily and keep plenty of 
fresh bedding init? Your 
calf appreciates atten- 
tion of this sort. Does 
your calf get plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air in 
the barn? This is good 
health insurance. 


Pasturing and Blan- 
keting—It is not usually 
advisable to pasture 
young calves. Good 
showmen keep the stock 
they plan to show under 
cover and blanketed, be- 
ginning this practice 
some months before 
show time. Sunshine 
beating down on un- 
blanketed animals in 
pasture or lot several 
hours a day tends to 
make their coats rough. 
Blanketing helps keep 
the flies off, helps keep 
the animals clean, 
sweats and _ conditions 
the hide, helps make the 
hair smooth. You can 
make a simple blanket 
for your calf from a 
couple of gunny sacks. 
Shape the neck and put 
tie straps. 

Leading and Posing—lIs your calf 
halter broke? No calf has good show 
ring manners until it has learned 
to lead quietly, neither running 
ahead of nor lagging unduly behind 
its master. It takes time and pa- 
tience and ceaseless practice to teach 
your calf this important lesson. Take 
your calf out for a walk every day, 
“aifteen or twenty minutes at least, 
and ionger if you can. The exercise 
is good for\both you and the calf. 
When your calf has become accus- 
tomed to being led, practice standing 
it in such a position that it will show 


on several 


well before the judge. This is called 
posing. The feet should be so placed 
under the animal that the calf’s top 
line is as straight and its rump as 
level as possible. The calf should not 
be stretched out like a saddle horse. 

Showman’s Outfit—There are a2 
few useful articles that every show- 
man ought to have. An outfit might 
include a bar of soap, a pail, a scrub 
brush, a blanket, a halter, a 
sharp knife, a rasp (or a piece of 


IMPORTANT STEPS IN FITTING THE DAIRY CALF FOR THE SHOW RING. 
TO CLIP THE HEAD, FILE, SANDPAPER, AND POLISH THE HORNS. 


glass will do), some strips of emery 
paper, clippers, flannel cloths, a pair 
of shears, a brush, some string, pum- 
ice stone, and sweet oil, a comb for 
the switch. 


Clipping—It is sometimes well to 


clip your calf all over a couple of 
weeks before showing, particularly 
if its coat looks a little shaggy. At 
any rate, before you enter the show 
ring, be sure the tail is clipped and 
the head trimmed. Best results will 
be secured by clipping against the 
grain of the hair. In clipping the 
head, work from the outside to the 
center. The long hair in the ears 
can be trimmed out with scissors. 


Start at the switch and clip up on 
the tail.. Either power or hand clip- 
pers may be used. 

Washing—A bath with plenty of 
soap and elbow grease should be giv- 
en your calf before showing. Select 
a warm day and use other precau- 
tions, such as blanketing, to prevent 
your calf from catching cold. Give 
especial attention to scrubbing thor- 
oughly the tail switch. You may fol- 
low the suds treatment with a good 


THE MIDDLE PICTURES 


rinsing, ending with a rinse in blue- 
ing water. To make the switch 
fluffy, braid it the night before show 
day in several small braids, tying 
each; then tie the switch up to keep 
it clean; unbraid just before entering 
the ring and comb it out. 

Horns and Hoofs—tThe first step in 
polishing the horns is to scrape the 
surface. If you use a rasp, work it 
across and around the horn. If you 
use a small piece of glass, scrape the 
long way of the horn, beginning at 
the head and pushing out. Be care- 
ful not to scrape deep enough to 
draw blood. After scraping, take a 
strip of coarse sand paper or emery 


THE TOP PICTURES SHOW HOW 
ILLUSTRATE 
BLANKETING AND HOW TO CLIP THE TAIL. BRUSHING THE CALF REGULARLY AND GIVING A GOOD SOAP 
SUDS BATH BEFORE SHOWING ARE THE LESSONS TAUGHT IN THE TWO LOWER PICTURES. 


paper and rub around the horn y 
ously. Follow this with a fine: 
paper. Then apply a polish m: 


procurable at the drug store, 
into a paste. Rub hard with a 
nel cloth. The hoofs should b 
oughly cleaned, trimmed, an 
polished in the same manner, 
Grooming—It is hard to b 
good hand rub after brushin 
make the coat glossy. Put oni 


the grain of the 
gentle rub-down w 
flannel cloth mois 
in sweet oil puts o 
finishing touches, — 
oil can also be use 
a rub-down. Be 
not to use so much 
to leave the 
greasy. & 
In the Show 
When showing on 
side of the calf s 
you stand? Usual 


Se Stand on a) 
side in leading. Hold: 
lead rope in the hid 
nearest the calf. Dect 
use two hands to hd 
the lead rope. The = 
tra rope should 1 
ly coiled and held in | 
same hand with 
you are leading. Je 
stand between your ((f 
and the judge. 


Every minute that u 
are in the ring ‘u 
should give undiviid 
attention to your Jobst 
showing. There is \o 
time to talk to ins 
Smith who is shows 
the calf next to de 
Nor is there time 0 
look around and se ae 
is watching yous 


your calf! Ba 
move where the jue 
wants you to when e 
wants you to. 


Have your calf 1k 
its best all the tim ae 
posing your calf fi 
judge avoid stand in 
in holes or on oo 
ground. Don’t let 1¢ 
calf go to sleep, but 
the other hand, ditt 
work with it so mh 
that you make it 
vous. Be courteous at all times. ! 
the judge asks you a question, ansé 
him to the best of your ability id 
with proper respect. Lah 

Ask the judge! After the sho wig 
is over and the awards have bn 
made, if you want to know why e 
judge did thus and so, ask him 1/2 
courteous way. That’s how e 
learn. Asking a few intelligent q 
tions may mean the e 
between success and failure the 1 


have gone hes, Just rem len(@! 
that he is hired because of a bt 
to place the animals as he sees tht 


feature of the junior department, 
the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
jous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


urther discussion of the fol- 
ee the June 10th issue. 

hat causes the fat test of milk to 
? The season of the year, how 
ssampling is done, the stage of 
tion, the system of feeding, and 
ye of the animal. (See page 


. farmers help make the 

roadside more beautiful? By 
and planting their home 
cads, by cutting the weeds, trim- 
objectionable brush, building 
neces, putting up a neat mail 
nd by prohibiting the posting 


roblem in silo filling? By fill- 
¢ without tramping, by taking off 
listributor pipe, and by using low 
‘wagons for hauling the corn, he 
own his labor for filling 4 silos 
(17 to 7 men. (See page 603.) 
‘hat kind of a grain mixture may 
ed cows on pasture? One com- 
jd of 200 Ibs. each of ground 
,, oats, and barley, or 300 lbs. 
of any two of these plus 100 
of bran and 100 lbs. of either lin- 
meal, cottonseed meal, gluten 
or soy bean meal is satisfactory. 
page 622.) 

at are some of the symptoms of 
yin chicks? Light weight, un- 
‘tiness, drooping of the wings, 
ge weakness. (See page 622.) 
ow can worms be treated in 
1s? Mix 49 lbs. of the dry, grow- 
{mash used with one pound of to- 
‘o dust. Feed two weeks, then 
.for two weeks. This system may 
followed throughout the sum- 
A Sa 

ew can more hogs be raised on 
average dairy farm? By grow- 
joe pasture for them. One acre 
0 
Y 


fape will carry about 20 pigs and 

| | alfalfa pasture will carry a few 
2, (See page 631.) 
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Junior Letters 


A Prize Winning Club Girl 


*s Dairyman Juniors:—I am 12 years 
‘live on a 70-acre farm. If I pass the 
"examinations this year, I am going 
1 school. b 

ave been in the 4-H club work three 
;; The second year it was organized, I 
scretary. We named it “The Anti- 
ub,” and an Anti-Can’t Club it is for 
year we organized, we had the sec- 


+ 


1 
) d Gi | 

3 the Juniors. No costs to 
. If some member of your 
y is a subscriber to Hoard’s 
man and you are under 20 


rs of age use the coupon. 


ase Wis., U. S. A. 

‘ by apply for membership in the 
D'S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. 
to read the Junior Department 


yard’s Dairyman regularly and do 
en to make the Juniors’ Club a suc- 


5a 


] [mark (x) after your choice], 
and the “Hoard’s Dairyman 
eed. 


a see ee eeee . 


ween eee ee ee cease teense 


[R. F.D.] [City] 


poe 's Dairyman comes to my home ad- 
| e88 ih 6 oie oss ioe cecesccews 


fa ite breed of dairy cattle is ...... 


REIRINIGIIS col stelis c's cd's veces 810s > 


Pee meee meee an ennee 


6-25-27 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The xe Speed Wavon 


ond best club in Pierce County and the second 
year we got the first prize over 20 other 
organized clubs in the county. 
$10 given by the fair association and a ban- 
ner, and our club leader was one of the best 
club leaders in the state. 


We received 


This year I was in calf and sewing clubs. 


I had no previous experience in sewing at 
all. I exhibited 4 garments at the fair and 
got fourth prize on a sewing apron and first 
on a dress, first on my grade Guernsey calf, 
and first as the best cattle judge. 
only girl entered 


I was the 
in this contest. I would 
like to hear from some of the Juniors. My 
address is R. 1, Bay City, Wisconsin. 
Helen Stogdill. 
Bay 


A Champion Baker 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I have won 
many prizes in my three years of calf club 
work, winning first prize in the calf club at 
the Wisconsin Valley Fair and also a trip to 
the state fair. I was 138 last December. I 
also belong to three other clubs—sewing, 
baking, and thrift. 

My team mate, Leona Sazama, and myself 
demonstrated in baking at the Wisconsin 
Valley Fair and won second place. In our 


a 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


MADELINE WITTE, WISCONSIN, AND 
HER CALF 


demonstration at the state fair we had a score 
of 87. The name of our leader for baking, 
sewing, and thrift is Mrs. Carl Ryer. I also 
thank her for the help she has given us. 
Our Achievement Day was held in Chero- 
kee and was well attended. Our county club 
leader, C. J. McAleavy, announced that I was 
the champion baking girl of Marathon Coun- 
ty for which I received the 50-lb. sack of 
flour and a free trip to the Minnesota State 
Fair from the Russell Miller Milling Company. 
Leona Sazama received 25 lbs. of sugar from 
the Menomonie Sugar Company. There are 
seven girls in our baking club and fifteen in 
sewing and thrift. My address is R. 3, Box 
32, Colby, Wisconsin. Madeline Witte. 
ot 
My Holstein Cow 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—Here is a lit- 

tle poem which I have written about my Hol- 
stein cow. She was given to me on my 
twelfth birthday. She freshened in October 
and gives about eleven quarts of milk twice 
a day. I am raising her calf on milk and oil 
meal: 

Some boys may like their Guernseys 

Others the Jerseys too, 

Some talk much of the Shorthorns, 


But mine is the Holstein true. 


She is an ideal dairy cow, 

Her milk is rich as wine; 

I feed her but three times a day 
And, boys, she’s looking fine. 


She is an easy keeper, 

Pa says she has ’em all beat 

In milking, feeding and in growing, 
For she’s always on her feet. 


Now as I said before, boys, 
She’s the best, but I alone cannot bark 
For you may love some others fair 
But none can pass the Holstein’s mark. 
I will answer anybody who writes me that 
I may become better acquainted and do more 
for the club. My address is Box 203, West 
De Pere, Wisconsin. John M, Peters. 
Et) 
Trapping Mink 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—The thing 
which I like best on the junior page is Mr. 
Gurler’s hunting trip in the north woods, 
because I like to hunt and trap. Every win- 
ter I go out and trap mink which I sell. They 
are the highest priced animals that I can 
catch here. I caught one big mink this win- 
ter which I sold for ten dollars. My address 
is Round Lake, Minnesota. 
Frank de Boom. 
ye 
Raising Pigs 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—Received the 
fob, pin, and the creed and was very glad 
to get them. Also received your letter and 
the membership blank and am sending it with 
this letter filled by my friend Howard. I am 
sure he will make a good club member be- 
cause we ride to school together and we know 
each other pretty well. 
Howard and I each raised a fat barrow last 
Howard's pig weighed pretty near- 


summer, 
ly 200 Ibs. at the end of the feeding season 
making a gain of 1% lbs. a day. Mine 
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LOWNESS-—Only 
thigh-high for easy 
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loading. 
COMFORT —The first 


N E truck cab and uphol- 


stery to give the driver the same com- 
fort he could have in a Coupe. 


NE POWER —For holding 


the pace on hill or 
heavy road. 
NE ACCELERATION— 
To make the truck 


hold its own in passenger car traffic. 


NE SPEED—For short- 


ening miles on the 
straightaway, for beating schedules 
in city traffic. 
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Cylinder 


Engines 


NE EASE OF HAN: 
DLING—Easy to stop 
with 4-wheel, internal - expanding 
brakes. Easy to steer with modern 
adjustable bevel pinion and sector 
steering gear. Easy to shift —oversize 
single plate clutch. 


NE COMPLETENESS— 

Crankcase ventilation, 
electric starter, Tilt-Ray headlights 
with switch on steering column, 
extra accessible tire carrier at rear 
under frame, speedometer, electric 
horn, etc., etc. 


MORE And even more of 
the ruggedness and 
durability which have saved 


thousands of dollars for former 
Speed Wagon owners. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


SPEED “WAGON 


PATENTED MAY 19,1925-No. 1538596 — =~ 

We guarantee them not to rip or tear for two years. You must get perfect service. No othcr blanket is so 

fully covered. None can be, for none are made so well. Well send a sample on request to convince you. 
Where Burch Blankets Will Be Used This Year 


These herds will use Burch Blankets this year: Carnation Farms and Pabst Holstein Farms, Oconomowoc, Wisc., 


Corium Farm, (F. J. Rueping, Pres.) Fond du Lac, Wisc., Fern-Dell Farm (A. W. Fox, 


You can’t beat Burch’s Best 
Cow Blankets 


No Sir! There’s not a cow blanket made 
that equals “Burch’s Best.” Hundreds of 
fine herd owners cover their winners with. 


8 this patented blanket. Has ten exclusive 
f features. Combines beauty, praticability 


and low price. Made to fit every animal 
perfectly. Every blanket covered with 


Our Ironclad Guarantee 


Mgr.) Green Bay, Wist.. 


Elm Hill Farm, Brookfield, Mass., Rock County Herd, Janesville, Wise., and many others. 
Send your name and address today for free descriptive booklet, prices, etc. 


F. S. BURCH COMPANY, 152-4 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


weighed 245 Ibs. and gained 2% lbs. a day. 
We showed at three fairs—one school fair and 
two county fairs. My pig took first at the 
school fair and Howard’s took second. At the 
first county fair, I went way down taking 
fourth and Howard one less. At the last fair 
my barrow went down to fifth place and How- 
ard’s went up to third. 

The pig that I raised fell down in its front 
feet after I took it to the school fair. We 
sold our pigs for 121%4 cents a pound which 
was 214 cents higher than city market. We 
are both going to raise pigs next year. My 
address is Dunnell, Minnesota. Lteyd Gee. 


COW BLANKETS 


Show Blankets Write for 
Our Speciality PRIC ES 
and 
SAMPLES 
— 
Over 50,0004 usein Ameri« 


ca. For testing, condition- 
ing and protecting cattle, 


R. LAACKE CO. 


553 Third St., Milwaukee, Wie. 


a 
A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


and calves. 


The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Remit in advance. Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


address. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 
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LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Nine richly bred Holstein heifer calves, practically 
purebred. Tested and crated. $175.00. ALFAKORN 
WARM, Evansville, Wisconsin. 8-6 

Gan supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T, A. rec- 
ords up to 500 lbs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2-* 

Selling Five Registered Holstein Yearlings. Sire’s 
dam made over 37 pounds butter 7 days and over 
9,127 pounds in year. Official test. ALRFAKORN 
FARM, Evansville, Wisconsin. 10-3 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Car-load of purebred Holstein cows, bulls, heifers 
and calves for sale. PHILIP LEHNER, Princeton, 
Wisconsin. 12-2 

tf you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, Write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. ao 

15 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
BM. DUNPHY, Route 4, Wautpaca, Wisconsin. -12 

Grade Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from anarea tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins, 
Clean cattle, priced right, from a breeder with 30 
years experience. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 9-* 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mrostly to freshen soon; T. B, tested; will 
sell one or all. In village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

Registered Guernsey Bulls. Light fawn and white. 
Well bred. Record dams. Bargains. FRANK 
WLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 11-2 

Two registered Guernsey bulls, serviceable age. Your 
choice, $150.00 One younger, $100. Write EDWARD 
WAUGHN, Duluth, Minn. 11-2 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


gad fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
iballs. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


i have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Bilton Jct., Wisconsin. T-* 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Six Registered Guernsey cows. One bull. May Rose 


breeding. Accredited herd. O. P. HUFFINE, Van 
Wert, Ohio. 12-2 
Carload of Guernsey heifers for sale. WM. 


BRANDON, Wilton, Wis. 

Registered Guernsey bull calves, $35 up. Good breed- 
tag. A. B. CLOSD, Taylorville, Dlinois. 

Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 
good A R records QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 

Six Duroc bred gilts for sale. Holstein bulls, cows, 
PHILIP LEHNER, Princeton, Wiscon- 
sin. 11-2 

Jersey cows, one- and two-year-old heifers. Carload 
each, Practically pure-bred. ED. SHARP, Wolfe 
City, Texas. 12-3 

Milk Strain Durham bulls, reds and roan. Sire’s 
dam 654 Ibs. butterfat. H. P. JARVIS, Maiden 
Rock, Wisconsin. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—A, number of purebred Guernsey heifer 
ewalves. T. B. tested. CLARENCE M. ROBERTS, 
Landover, Maryland, 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 75 cents for one cow, $2.50 for five cows, 


postpaid. WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, 
Box 49K, Washington. 12-2 
DOGS 
Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 


| measonable, and _ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Towa. 1-24 
Pups—Satisfaction guaranteed. Registered Police fe- 
males $15.00. English Bulls $10.00. Collie-Shep- 
jmerds, males, spayed females $10.00. WILBUR 
DAY, Brighton, Iowa. 
_ German Police pups, pedigrees furnished. ARPIN 
FOX RANCH, Arpin, Wis. 

_Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pagés. Mlustrated. 
Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP.. 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 


BABY CHICKS 


Triple ‘‘C’’ Chicks—Lower prices. Big, husky, pure- 
bred, Cert-O-Culd, Smith-Hatched Chicks from farm- 
ranged, Hogan-Tested Flocks. Price per 100 delivered 
postpaid to you: Rocks, Barred, White, Buff; Reds; 
S. C. or R. C. Buff Orpingtons, $13. White Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $14. Ancon- 
as. White or Brown Leghorns, $10, Jersey Black 
Giants, $19. Prompt shipment. Catalog free. C. ©. 
C, HATCHPRIES, Box 618, Centerville, Iowa. 9-* 

Capper ships C. O. D. White, Brown Leghorns, 
heavy mixed 100 $8; English White, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas $8.50; Reds, Barred, White Rocks, Black 
Minorcas $9: Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes $10; 
Assorted $7.50. CAPPER HATCHERIES, Elgin, 
Towa. 11-14 


HATCHING EGGS 
Eggs from strictly purebred (267 egg strain) Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and (272 egg strain) White Leghorns 
$1.60 per 15; $6.50 per 100, postpaid. MISS MABLE 
HARDING, ‘St. Peter, Minnesota. 6-* 


HAY 

Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed, 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 

- Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Route 3 
Perrysbure, Ohio. 4-* 

Wholesale. hay and 
Consignments solicited, 


straw. Write us for prices. 
We buy straw or timothy. 


J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
MWinois. 2-* 
TOBACCO 
Better Tobacco! Fragrant, mellow! Five pounds 
smoking, 75c. Wour pounds chewing, $1.00. FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB, 250, Hazel, Kentucky. 10-8 


MACHINERY 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

Ann Arbor Hay Presses: bale more hay at lower 
cost and last longer than others. Write for complete 
catalog and prices. ANN ARBOR MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Shelbyville, Ilinois. 8-6 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Two unit Surge milker complete, together 


with small electric light plant, both nearly new, $275. 
EDWARD VANDERGON, Maple Lake, Minn. 


Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes, Buyers 
poe CASEY BOILER WORKS, epaercie 
hio. ra 


For Sale—Burton-Page engine portable milker used 
three months. Like new. Price $95.00. Address 
BOX 405, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

10 H. P. motor, feed grinder, corn skeller, All in 
good condition and _ priced reasonable. Uys il sas 
McWILLIAMS, Bucklin, Missouri. 

Two Single Unit Hinman milker good condition for 
$100.00. Address BOX 407, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator, Il. 6-12 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich Man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. PROCESS CO., Sa- 
lina, Kans. 9-9 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very, little more 
than the cheap variety. If you hayen’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and_ cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort gre 
Wis. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FIVTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 12-2 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 


LUMBER 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Shingles, Fence Posts 
shipped direct from manufacturer to you, Send bill 
for delivered prices. LANSDOWN, Box 9098S, Evyer- 
ett, Washington. 11-2 


We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 
shingles, house bills, etc, Guaranteed grades. KEN- 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-11 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 


facturer. Write now for Free Samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 5-Spl 


MATTRESSES 


Mattresses made any size, low factory prices. Cata- 
log free. PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, Peoria, 
Tilinois. 3-10 


BINDER TWINE 


You can make a big saving with ‘‘Cricket’’ brand 
twine. During 27 years a reputation has been gained 
that it is the best twine money can buy. Warmer 
agents wanted to distribute our twine—profitable and 
easy to sell. Get our prices | first. COOPER 
CORDAGE COMPANY, Transportation Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 11-3 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, “Ohio. 4-* 

Highest prices paid for Burlap bags. Write us. 
PHILIP KRAVITZ BAG COMPANY, 660 Richard 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 11-2 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Fancy Quality White Blossom sweet clover seed. 
Carefully cleaned and scarified and free from noxious 
weeds. For best pasture next season sow more sweet 
clover. Price $10.00 cwt. Sacks free, SEBENS 
BROS., Milnor, North Dakota. 12-2 

Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; Scarifled 


sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. GEORGE 

BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 27-* 
PRINTING 

Coupon Milk Tickets, scale cards, tags, reports, 

statements, ete. E. F. WILKE & CO., 2424 N. Fran- 

cisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 11-2 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 
please you. Write us now so you will have your 
supply on hand. HOARD’S DATRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 


Heads. Give _us a trial HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 
DAIRIES 


For Sale—Electrically equipped retail dairy near 
fast growing town of 20,000. 200 Jersey cows and 
heifers. 632 acres cotton, truck, and pasture land. 
Good prices, twelve months pasture. Fine all year cli- 
mate. $65,000 cash, balance terms. Address “TEXAS 
GULF COAST’’, Box 409, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


PARTNER WANTED 


Wanted—Partnership position with reliable breed- 
er or dealer in pure bred and grade cattle by herds- 
man; twelve years experience, single, very best refer- 
ences, R. B. DURHAM, Waveland, Indiana. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Carolina Farms—Two hundred twenty acres best 
Jand in Rowan County, North Carolina, near Salis- 
bury. Grows grain, cotton, clover. Wonderful for 
dairying. Good schools and churches. On highway, 
Perfectly healthy. Three hundred acres best land in 
Florence County, South Carolina, near Florence. 
Grows bright tobacco, cotton, grain. Wonderful for 
dairying or trucking. Accessible markets. Good schools 
and churches. On highway and railway. Perfectly 
healthy. Terms if wanted. KINGSBURG FARMS, 
INC., Timmonsville, South Carolina, 12-2 


The Bank of North Dakota offers for 30 days, be- 
ginning June 15, to farmers of the right type—and 
farmers only—a splendid farm at a low price, with a 
guarantee of easy terms. Round trip Homeseekers’ 
tickets, One Fare plus $2.00 every Tuesday. Write 
for Free North Dakota book and full information. 
E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 582, G. N. RY., St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 11-2 


Farm of 480 acres, 344 miles north of Peru, Indi- 
ana, on Federal road No. 31. Very. desirable for stock 
or dairy purposes. Small cash payment, balance on 
very liberal terms. CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
Peru, Indiana. 12-2 


$1100.00 income per month. $1000.00 income per 
month. Stocked, fully equipped, close to New York 
markets. Also, two smaller farms. Deal with owner. 
Save commissions. PARSONS, 504 Press Building, 
Binghamton, New York. 12-2 


Dairy Farm, close to Edmonton, Alberta, population 
sixty thousand, 30 acres, good land and buildings. 


Price $5500, $2000 cash, and the balance to suit. 
CANNAN FARM AGENCY, Macklin, Peary = 
wan. = 


Dairy Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan’’ 160 Acres or more 
with new house, new barn, new silo and 10 to 30 
good Holstein cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 PIONEER BUILDING, St, 
Paul, Minnesota. 9-4 


Have you figured on moving your dairy? We offer 
580 suitable acres. Twelve months’ pasture possible. 
Florida imports millions in dairy products annually. 
For information write HILLS FRUIT FARM, Panama 
City, Florida. 11-2 


160 acre improved farm. Complete _ buildings. 
Priced to sell TARR BROS., New Auburn, Wis- 
consin. 11-* 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send 
for free books describing opportunities. Improved 
farms for rent. E. C. LEEDY, Dept, 282, G. N. Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn, 24-* 


A Texas Snap. By prompt action you can secure 
Texas guaranteed Citrus Fruit land in the celebrated 
Rio Grande Valley at a great bargain on easy terms. 
G. H. KLINE, 105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 11-4 


FOR RENT 


Tenant wanted beginning 1928 for good diversified 
640 acre farm in Red River Valley near Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. Farm equipped with’ modern dairy 
barn, silo and all necessary buildings for grain, hogs 
sheep and has ample alfalfa field, flowing well, ma- 
chinery for potatoes and sugar beets, close to good 
market, packing plant and sugar beet factory. Want 
experienced dairyman With reasonable capital. Prefer 
man with grown boys. Rent only on partnership plan 
as to cows, sheep and hogs, share plan as to grain, 
sugar beets and potatoes. Favorable lease to right 
party. If interested write McINTYRE & BURTNESS, 
Grand Forks 11-2 


Wanted—A dairy farmer, who understands feeding 
real dairy cows, to rent my half section farm on a 
50-50 plan, Will make a real porposition to a young 
man wishing to get a start or one with own help, but 
renter must be able to buy horses and machinery. 
Owner will furnish a herd of high producing regis- 
tered Holsteins with some grades. Possession given 
this fall. Address BOX 408, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Wanted—Practical farmer to become interested in 
operating fully equipped dairy farm on shares, Must 
have two to three thousand cask. R. E. AITKEN, 
429 E. Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 


WANT TO RENT 


Experienced dairyman with good grown help wants 
dairy, 50-50. basis. N. T. STEPHENS, Ullin, Ill. 


Nothing so large or yet so small 
it can not be successfully 
advertised in 


“Special 
Opportunities”’ 


Thousands of our readers make 
this page their market place. 
When they have something to 
sell they announce it here. When 
they want to buy they watch 
this page. 


A large list appears in each 
issue, including Advertisements 
of Farm Property For Sale, 
Exchange or Rent, Dairy Cattle 
and Other Live Stock, Poultry, 
Farm Produce, Seeds, Machin- 
ery and Tools. 


Whether You Buy or Sell 
— Here is Your Market ! 


The dairy farm wanting expe- 
rienced dairy farm help will ad- 
vertise here because on _ the 
farms where Hoard’s Dairyman 
is read will be found the best 
dairy farm help. When the ex- 
perienced man wants a position 
on dairy farm he advertises 
here because the men who have 
need of experienced help read 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Note the rates in announcement 
at head of this page and remit 
with copy, counting address, 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 


; Plenty of opportunity for sie fellows, 


FOR SALE OR LEAS] 


Well established dairy and sales busine 
Graham Livestock Company consisting of ya) 
sheds, modern dairy barns equipped with m 
chines, milk house, trucks, etc. Plant” 
handling 150 to 200 head of cows. Sal 
1,000 head of dairy cows per year. Milk 
good contract to distributor. 125 head of 
hand at present. This is an unusual opport 
anyone who understands the cow business, 
owner wishes to retire. For full inform 


FARMS WANTED _ 


Want 160 to 300 acres improved and f: 
WALT MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee, 

We believe we can sell your farm Within 30 
auction. We have sold proper that have he 
sale for years, in one day at auction. Auc 
action. Let us sell for you. Write for det; 
HALLMAN, 385 Broadway, Milwauk ee, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hay Bale Ties—Tallman’s bale ties are 
cost less. Write today for special price 
TALLMAN COMPANY, Shelbyville, Mlinois. 

For Sale—One 12x30 wood stave silo 
condition; also one 14x30 stave silo in 
tion; also four 36-inch James ventilat: 
BURY FARM, Libertyville, Il. ’ 

For Sale—Cement Silo Forms, all ste 
10, 12, 14, ft. in 6 ft. shifts, $350.00. 
CASEY COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 

Buy one of our feather bound loose leaf | 
books and be able to give accurate infon 
garding the animals you have for sale. 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, 
birth, records, service date, ete.). Also s 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need 
ary $900 per year and up, plus boa: 
courses offered. Give age, experience, 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA 
LEGE, Ames. 


Advertising in this department Is 8e per 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—An assistant herdsman who 
petent to advance to herdsman position 
Best of living and working conditions with 
ties for advancement. Prefer young n 
with not more than one small child, No 1 
bacco considered, Wages to start $70.00 
and modern apartment with heat, light, wate 
DOUGAN, Beloit, Wisconsin. oe 
Wanted—Middle-aged married man (without in 
children) and a relative for general dairy 
Wife to help milk. Modern equipment and 
electric lights, ete. Good wages with big 
right parties. BEN J. MAY, Spring Grove, 
County, Illinois. Phone 516 Richmond, | 
Wanted—Capable married couple on lar; 
Minnesota farm to act as field foreman 
erew of about twelve men. Man must © 
capable of leading field crew. Woman must 
to manage feeding of crew. References aed 
dress BOX 406, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ; 

Wanted—A first class herdsman. Must Sad 
feeder and Al dry hand milker also be clea 
neat. Our plant produces Grade A milk : 
and modern, we milk from 30 to 40 Ayrshire 
wages wanted and enclose copies of refer e fi 
letter. SPINNEY RUN FARMS, Gurnee, I 

Wanted—Man and wife experienced in 
Lady to work in milk room. Man ue a 
ence in feeding and milking ‘with 


sober, hustler and wide awake, do not apply. 
HILL DAIRY, R. 6, Humboldt, Tennessee, — 
Wanted—Strong, young, married man, f 
as working manager. Twenty-five head r 
steins. Northwestern Dlinois. Prefer coll 
rienced man. ADV EE ETS, 1433 Peoples 
Chicago. = 
Wanted—Single_men to work in up-to-da 
barn located in North Western Pennsylva ! 
be clean, dry hand milkers and of good habits 
erences required. State age and wag 
DRAWER 29, Titusville, Pa. 
Wanted—Reliable, experienced, single 
ry farm work. Machines used. Seventy a_ 
board and room. R. B. WENDELKEN, 
South Dakota. 1 
Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150—$250, p 
railroads everywhere (which posted RAI. 
ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, N. 
Help Wanted—Single dry hand milkers, | 
ing conditions; chance for advancement. 
married men with small families. eine V 
FARM, ‘Columbus, Ohio. 


LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARM, Green 
Wanted—Practical farmer, married, to 0] 
farm near Waukesha. R. E. AITKEN, 429 | 

way, Waukesha, Wis. 

Working herdsman in certified ‘dairy. 
experience. Guernsey breed. Good sal 
man, BELLE ALTO FARMS, Wernersvil 

Wanted—Single man for general farm 
STEVENSON, Streator, Illinois, 


new Aarts For reference and further 
Vv. B. POST, St. Joseph, La. f 
Position Wanted on a large dairy fai 
brothers, experienced, ages; 26, 24, yt 
ried—1 child. Do not use tobacco or liqu 
place where good work is appreciated and 
advancement. Kindly state size of farm, nw 
stock, wages, and privileges first letter. JA‘ 
Route 1, Grindley Blvd., Dearborn, Michig: 
Wanted—Position as herdsman anne 
modern dairy farm or estate. Age 4 
children Lifetime experience, 
Wickliffe, Ohio. z 
Middle aged, married couple with years of | 
ence and finest references want year round. 
farm, dairy preferred. G. CLAUSSEN, 205 W 
Aye., Watertown, So. Dak. a 
Position wanted as herdsman. Single 
experience A. R. O., certified work. 
calf raiser. Very best references. Stat 
dress BOX 410, care Hoard’s Dairyman. — 
Wanted—Position as herdsman. Un 
ing, calf raising and production of cea 
ried, no children. Wife to help with a 
board men. Address BOX 404, care Hoard’ 
Single man wants position as helper 
herd. No Jerseys wanted. Address oe 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 5 
Wanted—Work on_dairy farm ys 8 
dry hand milker and feeder, Thee G 
Wisconsin, R-2, 


dairy industry has, by reason 
{2 influence the 12-cent tariff has 
jn the price of butter during the 
/12 months, a cause for real con- 
,and great interest in the legal 
: which has just been trans- 
44 from the lower courts to the 
Supreme Court, involving the 
and constitutionality of the 
‘ole Tariff Proviso (Section 315) 
j2 present tariff law. 
jinslated into plain language, 
awsuit, if lost by the Attorney 
yral, will result in all tariff in- 
Jes under the present Flexible 
‘law being put back where they 
tin the Tariff Act,—butter from 
‘nts back to eight cents. If won 
je Attorney General it will end 
‘;gument over a flexible proviso 
|: operated by the U. S. Tariff 
1 aission and the President. 

{ BR 

[became evident here last week 
ithe dairy husbandry is not the 
jone which was peeved because 
overnment fiscal authorities—in 
‘words the Budget Bureau—had 
up the purse strings when re- 
h was asked for. A meeting was 
[to make plans to ask for more 
rultural research, and thirteen 
nal organizations joined in the 
ment. These representatives 
a to go in a body to the 
adent and ask for his support. 
¢?resident listened to their story 
* half hour and promised to look 
tea matter carefully. 

2 dairy industry was represent- 
| Charles W. Holman and A. M. 
fe representing the Milk Produc- 
Federation and the American 
ij Federation. Other groups rep- 
«ted included highway builders, 
{implement manufacturers, beet 
i producers, cane sugar growers, 

producers, vegetable growers, 
| de and leather industry, the Na- 
1 Canners’ Association, the com- 
sn merchants, the lumber manu- 
sirers, and the fertilizer manu- 
irers. Both the Grange and the 
fiean Farm Bureau Federation 
talso represented. 


BR 


\ry good reports are being re- 
1 at the Bureau of Dairy In- 
sy, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
‘from the increased activity in 
>», proven sire campaigns.” This 
} in part. by the speeding up of 
stork of checking and tabulating 
he res association records, so 


he result of the use of pure-bred 
can be checked up without loss 
me in handling records. The 
ss is long enough even with all 
ie short cuts taken. In Michi- 

in particular, a special state 
d project is being put on through 
=.xtension workers and the State 
lize Department of Dairying to 
trompt and complete reports on 
2 res used in the various associa- 
1 and having daughters who are 
IS Way or some other way on 
So the actual effect of the herd 
an be measured. 


& 


s’ and girls’ club representa- 
from every state will join in an 
“xpment and demonstration of 
*| work here the week of June 16. 
J. §. Army furnishes the tents, 
d che club orgattizations and the 
Ts in this part of the extension 
"ve in the U. S. Department of 
lulture take care of the rest of 
‘xXpense and equipment. Those 
are coming are the winners of 

tion between the clubs in 
for preeminent work. It 


Ee affair, ranged entirely 


E 


; 
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without expense to the government. 


Probably about 200 representatives of 
this great piece of educational work 
will take part. 


Much interest is being shown here 
in the coming World Poultry Con- 
gress at Ottawa. The poultry work- 
ers in the Department of Agriculture 
and the representatives of the Na- 
tional Poultry Council expect to make 
a big showing of the American poul- 
try industry and the work done by 
the government on behalf of that in- 
dustry. A big government exhibit 
will be shown in the general exhibit 
to be staged by the Canadian organi- 
zation in charge. 


& 


D. L. James, dairy and _ poultry 
marketing specialist of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has re- 
signed and joined the agricultural 
staff of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Spring Farm Cleaning 

Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The pile of 
trash and rubbish shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is the result 
of a couple of days cleaning up 
around the farmstead. The next 
thing immediately in order was a 
bonfire and the whole aspect of the 
place was improved for the season. 

This bonfire was on a rented farm 
and the place has been kept much 


AND THEN A BONFIRE 


neater ever since. It is very easy to 
harbor junk and let old discarded 
gates rot where they were unhung or 
permit rotten rails and warped 
boards to stick around. Much of this 
rubbish was drawn forth from under 
buildings where it had been thrown 
out of the way or once laid aside for 
possible use and then permitted to be- 
come worthless with age and rotting. 

With this cluttered accumulation 
out of the way, the dead trees and 
gaunt dead limbs were taken down 
and a second bonfire was burned in 
the same place. A widely scattered 
ash pile was hauled away from the 
back yard and the whole vicinity 
where it had been was ridded of this 
unsightly stuff. 

A wet spring day is much worth 
while when it is employed in picking 
up rubbish and getting rid of junk 
that clutters the place and always in 
the way and harboring weeds one 
year after another. 

Ohio. G. P. WILLIAMS. 
National Dairy Exposition 

Judges 


Judges of national reputation have 
been selected to place the ribbons on 
the leading dairy cattle of the coun- 
try at the National Dairy Exhibition 
in Memphis next October. The judg- 
ing will begin with Jerseys on Tues- 
day, October 18. J. B. Fitch, head 
of the dairy husbandry department 
of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
will make the awards. 
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McCormick - Deering 


Manure Spreader and 
the steer, 
FARMALL 


The Road to Farm ‘Profit 


The old-fashioned ways that made money in farming - 
before the war have gone by the board. Everything 
is changed. The man who sticks to the old ideas has 
a hard time of it nowadays. 


Yields must be increased, operations must be handled 
more efficiently, labor must be saved. Better equipment 
must produce bigger and better crops at lower costs—or 


there is little profit. 


First, fertility must be put in the soil, and the scientific 
method is by McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader. The 
speed and ease with which fresh manure is handled and 
put evenly on the fields with this spreader encourages the 


full use of valuable fertility. 


You will like the design and build of the McCormick- 


Deering. Itis light of draft, simple 
and strong, and does everything a 
good spreader should do. Low for 
easy loading, with adjustments for 
different manures and light or 
heavy spreading. Built in two sizes. 
Note the features at right. Other 
machines handle crops; this ma- 


chine increases them. 


mick-Deering dealer’s store. 


606S. Michigan Ave. 


See this spreader at the McCor- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


F AMER. 
(Incorporated) 


Note these features: 

. Auto Steer 

. Front Wheels Track 
with Rear 

Two All-Steel Beaters 

Wide-Spread Spiral 

Narrow Tread 

Self-Aligning Bearings 

. Steel Main Frame 

. Six Feed Speeds 


. Positive Apron Drive 


CONAN NH 


COMPANY 


ICA Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick - Deering 


On Wednesday, October 19, Ayr- 
shires will be judged by John Coch- 
rane, manager of Wendover Farm, 
New Jersey, and Brown Swiss plac- 
ings will be made by H. H. Kildee, 
head of the dairy husbandry depart- 
ment of Iowa State College. Thurs- 
day, October 20, will be Guernsey 
day, and John §S. Clark, manager of 
Caumsett Farm, Long Island, will 
place the ribbons. Holsteins will be 
judged Friday, October 21, by Ward 
W. Stevens, New York. 

Early indications point to a good 
entry which will result in a show that 
will maintain the established high 
standards of the National as a dairy 
cattle exhibition. In addition to the 
exhibits of pure-bred animals of the 
five leading dairy breeds, there will 
be classes for grade cows having pro- 
duction records, and for calves owned 
by boys and girls in dairy club work. 


The foreman looked him up and 
down. “Are you a mechanic?” he 
asked. 

“No sorr,” was the answer. 
a McCarthy.”—Exchange. 


“<Oi’m 


Oct. 6—Jerseys. 
Mills, Owner. 
Bird, Mgr. 


Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
town, Wisconsin. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Dispersion of Vergewood Jerseys at Holmen, Wis. 
Oct. 8—Jerseys. First Annual Sale of Ravine Farm Jerseys at Prairie View, Ill. A. Lawrence 


Nov. 8-9—Fond du Lac Holstein Breeders’ Consignment Sale, 


United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


Fond du Lac, Wis. S. H. 


2, 
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For healthier, happier bulls¢ 
For safer, surer breeding! 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 


same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 
SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 
Ne % 
"as 


FARM of 168 Acres 


In Central New York 
FOR SALE to Settle an Estate 


Splendid buildings, well watered, has 
carried as high as 75 head of cattle. 
Last two years over 80 tons of hay 
were sold and 40 head of cattle car- 
ried each year, besides horses and 
other stock. Only %4 mile from church, 
school, depot, and milk plant. 20 
miles from Syracuse on improved road. 


SILAS GODFREY, 
Pennellville, 


(Administrator) 
New York 


Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 
live stock with an ad on our Special Oppor- 
tunities Page. 


An Ideal Disinfectant 
) lh [Man 


Dirt and manure teem with bacteria and 
mold. Remove the dirt and keep the 
floors, stalls, walls and ceiling clean. 
Apply STERILAC to all parts of the in- 
terior to destroy germs and to provide a 
suitable place to 

Aill germs on produce milk of low 

ahd teats bacterial count. 


ith Sterilae Clean Cows 
Wash the flanks, ud- 


ders and teats first with water and then 
apply a solution of STERILAC to kill all 
bacteria. This practice is very important 
in the production of milk having a low 
bacterial count. It is a reliable procedure 
in the production of wholesome milk, 


Clean Utensils 


As a further precaution keep 
the milk cans, strainer, pails 
and milking machine and sep- 
aratorclean. Rinse these 
utensils with STERI- 
LAC solution before 
putting milk into them. 
After milking scrub 
thoroughly all utensils 
with alkali and hot water and then rinse 
with STERILAC solution. 


Clean Milking Machines 


In case the milking machine is used 
the metal parts should be thoroughly 
cleaned in alkali and hot water and then 
cleansed in a solution of STERILAC. 
The rubber tubing, rubber cups and other 
parts of themilkingma- 
chine which are diffi- 
cult to clean should 
soak in the STERI- 
LAC solution until 
ready to use. It is an 
easy way of keeping 
the machine clean. 


Clean Bottling 


Machine and Bottles 
STERILAC solution is ideal for use in 
bottling machines. After the bottling ma- 
chine is cleaned with alkali and hot water 
let a solution of STERILACrun through 
outlets to destroy germs which may be 
present in the corners and other interior 
parts of the machine. STERILAC solu- 
tion will also destroy germs inside bottles. 


Sterilac for 
Dairy 
Factories 


Dairymen, butter, 
Smee. cheese and ice cream 
— makers will find 
STERILAC a most satisfactory disinfec- 
tant. It destroys the germs which produce 
off flavors and other forms of spoilage. 
Use STERILAC solution in milk vats, 
separators and anywhere in the factory 
where dairy products are produced. 
STERILAC destroys all kinds of bacteria 
which spoil milk and produce disease. STERI- 

kills germs—it does not spoil milk which 
comes in contact with it. That isa very good 
reason why STERILAC is safe to use to pro- 
duce milk that is safe to serve as human food. 


Ideal to Handle 


STERILAC comes in powder form—will keep 
its strength. Sunlight does not affect it. Special 
introductory offer of enough STERILAC to 
make 60gallonsof the strength used for ordinary 
sanitation $1.00. Complete directionsenclosed. 


Send a dollar bill today. 
A trial will convince you. 


‘The Sterilac Company 


North Chicago, Illinois 


y 
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VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Controlling Bovine Abortion 


Field work conducted for some two 
years by the Veterinary Department 
of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
in conjunction with a local veterin- 
arian, has developed facts of interest 
relative to the control of the conta- 
gious abortion disease of cows. The 
work undertaken has involved the 
testing of blood from all of the cattle 
on three farms; removal of all re- 
acting cattle to one of the farms; the 
maintenance of stable hygiene and 
sanitation; and the surgical treat- 
ment of animals needing such atten- 
tion. 

A report of the work says that in 
the herd where this work has been 
done the number of reacting cows 
gradually became fewer with each 
test, and large numbers of abortions 
such as were experienced in previous 
years did not occur. The groups of 
reacting cows proved profitable from 
the standpoint of milk production and 
reproduction. In the course of the 
work it was found that cows whose 
blood did not react to the agglutina- 
tion test in such a way as to indicate 
positive infection eventually, on re- 
tests, gave positive reactions and most 
of them subsequently aborted. From 
this experience it has been concluded 
that in an infected herd all cows 
whose blood serum agglutinates in a 
dilution of 1—50, and ordinarily inter- 
preted as a negative reaction, should 
be considered infected. From this 
and other studies Dr. F. B. Hadley 
and his co-workers are hopeful that 
infectious abortion in cattle ultimate- 
ly can be controlled. They offer in 
Wisconsin Bulletin 388, the following 
suggestions as a guide to the manage- 
ment of infected herds: 

Semi-annual Testing of the Herd— 
The first test is to establish the diag- 
nosis; subsequent tests are to detect 
infection in the incipient stages. Best 
results follow the use of an agglutin- 
ation test fluid prepared by pooling 
several strains of Bacterium abortus 
of bovine origin. Retests may well 
be made between 60 and 90 days, and 
continued until no new reactors to the 
test appear. — 

Removal of Reactors—aAll cattle 
that react should be immediately re- 
moved from the main herd to a sep- 
arate barn, given special attendants, 
and provided with separate pasture 
and yard facilities. The calves from 
the reacting herd may be removed to 
the clean herd only after they have 
been weaned and are on a ration ‘used 
as a substitute for milk. This pre- 
caution is taken to prevent the calves 
carrying the abortion organisms to 
the clean herd in the contents of 
their intestinal tracts. Reactors that 
eventually become non-reactors 
should never be returned to the clean 
herd,. but retained in the reacting 
herd until they become unprofitable, 
when they should be sold for slaugh- 
ter. 

Stable Hygiene and Sanitation— 
Provision should be made for mater- 
nity stalls with tight walls to prevent 
all communication with other stalls 
so that each can be occupied as well 
as disinfected without disturbing the 
occupants of the others. The partur- 
ient cow should be placed in the dis- 
infected maternity stall and left there 
until she has ceased to discharge and 
veterinary examination reveals a 
clean, normal genital tract. 

The stall should be cleaned of all 
litter and disinfected before another 
cow is introduced. The litter should 


be taken to a field where cows have no 
access. Special rubber footwear and 
clothing should be worn by attend- 
ants when working about infected 
cattle, and this apparel removed be- 
fore the person enters the barn where 
the clean cattle. are stabled. The 
stable used for the clean cattle should 
be disinfected at frequent intervals 
to guard against any infection that 
may have been carried in from the 
maternity stable. Special sanitary pre- 
cautions should be taken with react- 


ing cows at the time of calving and . 


with aborters. All virgin heifers and 
heifers carrying their first calves 
should be kept away from the rest of 
the herd until the time of freshening 
to prevent possible infection. 
Vaccination—This is an additional 


preventive measure designed to in- 


crease the resistance of the body 
against infection with abortion bacilli. 
It should be decided upon only after 
a thorough study of the herd has 
been made by a competent veteri- 
narian. Vaccination should be re- 
stricted to cattle in infected herds. 
Only unbred cows and heifers may be 
vaccinated with safety as the living 
abortion bacilli constituting the vac- 
cine might induce abortion in preg- 
nant animals. At least 60 days should 
pass after vaccination before the cat- 
tle are permitted service. 


Abortion 

Would like to have your advice regarding 
my cows? I have had heifers drop their 
calves about two weeks too soon and others 
that don’t clean after calving now. I can 
take a blood test. What can I do if half the 
herd is infected? Can I sell the sick ones and 
be safe in keeping the rest? 

Ethrick, Wis. E. D. 


Have a sample of blood from each 
cow and heifer in the herd tested by 
the experts of the veterinary depart- 
ment of the state experiment station 
at Madison. The reactors and cows 


that have aborted may be isolated ! 


and fitted for the butcher, if you 
think that advisable, otherwise the 
only recourse will be to have them 
vaccinated. That, however, is not 
secommended as a general practice. 
The animals that do not react to the 
test may be retained if kept in new 
sanitary quarters that have not been 
infected by affected cows. Study a 
bulletin on the subject that you can 
obtain from the experiment station. 


Retained Afterbirth 

I was told by a dairyman here that he has 
been successful in removing the afterbirth 
from cows with a douche. I had the veterin- 
arian remove one from my cow and she died 
38 weeks later. I have another that seems to 
be going the same way. I hate to experiment. 
Which is best, a veterinarian or a wash-out? 

Greenville, Miss. G. F. Z. 

Douching will not remove a re- 
tained afterbirth. It has to be re- 
moved by hand for which a veterin- 
arian should be employed. To pre- 
vent infection, which sometimes 
proves. fatal, he will be careful to 
use disinfectants. A good plan is to 
insert In the womb, after removal of 


the afterbirth, a gelatin capsule con- | 


taining one-half an ounce each of 
iodoform and boric acid. Isolate the 
cow and cleanse, disinfect, and white- 
wash the stall she has occupied, in- 
cluding the floor and gutter. 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


=> 


Cow-Ease, sprayed on 
twice a day, drives flies 
actual test, cows protected 
more milk. Applied with 
won’t blister or gum. : 
One gallon sprays 200 cow 
Ease sprayer does the job. 
repellent to cattle ticks, grub 
and mites. Equally effective on 
in hen houses. oy, 
Get the can with the blue 
label. If your dealer hasn’t 
name and address and $1.50 
of Missouri River) to Carpenter 
Co., Boston, Mass., and w 
one gallon prepaid. Spray 
Satisfaction — 
guaranteed. 


Every Day You N 


(STANDARDIZED ay 
; eee 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOC 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Descri 
how to prevent diseases common to liv: 


No. 157--DOG BOOKLET. Tells ho 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the p 
common hog diseases. . 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete 


tions for the construction of a concre! 


No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Meth 


ing sheep diseases. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to ect rid 
mites, and to prevent disease, a 


ae.’ 


oy 
For sale in original packages at a 


Dept.J. N. 74, 119 Fift 


DY For Stock 3 


—= — 
Sea — as — = = 


LD 
How to Know 

Blood Diseases in 
» Your Herd | 


Barrenness or Sterility, Slinking of 
Calves, Retained Afterbirth, Goiters in C: 


If your herd is afflicted with any of these ailments you will know th 
doing their best. You can stop these losses at small expense. 


ue, Wauk 


hicks have to run out of 
: order to live, avoid leg- 
pa and grow, has long been a 
|g question. If a method of 
d care ¢an be found which 
mote the normal growth and 
‘of baby chicks indoors with- 
Bi ances and the other ills 
with confinement, certain 
‘the poultry industry would 
utionized. 


ecent Investigations 


effort to solve this problem 
experiments have been 


last year when cod 
was used in the ration. 
albino rats, notably that 
lisconsin Station, had previ- 
ated cod liver oil to be an 
source of vitamin A and 
rachitic factor. Since the 
Tequirements of growing 
ere known to be high, a con- 
ed form of the vitamins, such 
in cod liver oil, offered a 
bility.’ In the first test the 
oil was used in connection 
nthetic ration composed of 
1 foodstuffs but the usual fail- 
(the chicks followed. When it 
ye at the rate of 5 per cent 
mple ration consisting of nat- 
Neds, it proved highly success- 

rowth without mortality or 
jikness during the 12 weeks of 
>eriment ; whereas the group of 
k receiving the same ration with 
ilk and green sprouted oats in- 
of the cod liver oil failed as 
e. The basal ration consist- 
qual parts of ground yellow 
nd standard wheat middlings 
which was added 16 per 
and 4 per cent mineral 
2 (bone ash 60, calcium car- 
| 20, and sodium chloride 
20). 
icks were two weeks old at 
ing of the experiment. 
oil in comparison with 
Ik and sprouted oats in ration 
15 White Leghorn chicks 
own by the results at the 


per Relative chicks 
tion bird per cent with leg- Mortal- 


ae Ibs. growth weakness ity 


100 ‘None None 


5 

other experiments in the 
the failure of skimmilk 
‘sprouted oats to meet the 
ts of young chicks for 
nd prevention of Lape 


ie respect. 

ently, another experiment 

ected with day-old White 

ks taken directly from 

ator and placed on the ex- 
rations. Again the cod 

‘proved successful but 


Another group 
asal plus 15 per cent 
» Which proved some- 
even to cod liver oil. 
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The basal ration consisted of ground 
white corn, standard wheat mid- 
dlings, casein, and mineral mixture 
(same as in the previous experi- 
ment). 

The results from feeding the basal 
ration alone, with cod liver oil, and 
with raw-egg yolk to lots of 20 White 
Leghorn chicks in confinement: 


No. 
with 
Average Relative leg- Mor- 
weight growth weak- tali- 
Ibs. at in % at ness_ ity 
6 10 
wks, wks. 10 wks. 
Basal ration 
alone -24 (dead) all 20 
Basal ration 
plus 214% 
cod liver oil .60 1.42 100 0 0 
Basal ration 
plus 15% 
raw-ege 
yolk -75 1.59 112 0 0 


It will be observed that the groups 
receiving the basal ration plus the 
cod liver oil or the raw-egg yolk 
made _ practically normal growth 
without mortality or leg-weakness, 
whereas the basal ration alone was a 
complete failure. 


Suggestions for Poultry Raisers 


While the evidence cited indicates 
that it is not impossible to raise 
chicks successfully indoors to three 
months of age and secure about nor- 
mal growth without mortality or leg- 
weakness, much remains to be accom- 
plished before it can be regarded as 
applicable for general practice by 
poultry raisers. In the first place, 
the available supply of cod liver oil 
or incubator eggs would be insuffi- 
cient. Nevertheless it appears that a 
limited application of these valuable 
supplements to the chick ration may 
be advantageously made by a consid- 
erable number of poultry raisers. 

If cod liver oil is to be used it 
can in most cases be secured in 1- or 
5-gallon lots from the local druggist 
or from a wholesale druggist. In 
feeding, the cod liver oil is mixed 
with the dry mash at the rate of 2 
per cent or 2 pounds (a quart) to 
each 100 lbs. of dry mash. To in- 
corporate the oil with the mash the 
oil is first mixed with a small portion 
of the mash which is in turn mixed 
with the balance of the mash. For 
example, if it is desired to prepare 
50 Ibs. of the cod liver oil mash, 1 
lb. (or 1 pint) of the oil is thorough- 
ly mixed with 5 or 10 lbs. of the 
mash. Then this mixture is added to 
the remaining 40 or 45 lbs. of mash 
and carefully mixed. Since cod liver 
oil loses its valuable properties short- 
ly after it is mixed with the mash, 
care should be taken not to prepare 
more of the cod liver oil mash than 
will be consumed within 5 or 6 days. 

When it is desired to feed incu- 
bator eggs, the infertile and dead- 
germ eggs can often be secured in 
quantity from the local hatchery. 
To avoid any chance of infectious 
disease, especially bacilliary white 
diarrhea, the eggs should be boiled 
a half hour. After passing them 
through a food chopper or sausage 
mill they may be mixed at the rate 
of 20 to 30 per cent by weight with 
a dry mash composed of ground yel- 
low corn, ground oats (sifted), stand- 
ard wheat middlings (shorts), and 


bran, equal parts, to which is added’ 


“HARROW CHT : 
(T'S NATURES TIME 


QUALITY MATINGS PUREBRED aaRORE! Ee JUNE Ist to JULY 10th Deliv. 


$4.50 $ 8.00 $15.50 $37.50 
5.00 
5.90 
6.00 


Heavy Asstd. $7.50-100; Light Asstd. $6.50-100. Special Matings 2c chick higher and Farrow Famous 
Star Matings Wh. Leghorns 4c chick higher than Quality Matings. Pre- 
paid, 100% alive del. Catalog free. 10 weeks, 16 weeks, 20 weeks old 
pullets and cockerels for sale at reasonable prices. Write for price list. 


Ss. C. BROWN LEGHORNS 
BAR. ROCKS S. C. ee 
ANCONAS 

WHITE ROCKS........... \ 
Fe CoS se ae .0 are ale esate . 
BUFF ORPINGTONS...... 


WHITE WYANDOTTES... 
BLACK MINORCAS....... 


D.T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
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Hen have 50 
- Farrow Chix 


and watch the 
results. 


9.00 
10.00 
11.00 


17.50 
19.50 
21.50 


42.50 
47.50 
92.90 


@79I92@0F O'& 


AMERICAN CERT-O-CUL 


ay Snicn x PURS - eany 


iF 


Dept. 18 Peoria, Illinois 


FOF ROTO COFOCIA TIOFOVTIT':: 


prices. 


R.12,Box10A 


Michigan Accredited Chicks 


Buy your chicks from heavy laying flocks that are officially accredited by inspectors 
supervised by Michigan State College and of prize winners at the Holland Poultry 
Show. White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds. 
live delivery, postpaid. Send at once for free catalogue, full particulars and detailed 


HILLVIEW HATCHERY, C. BOVEN, Proprietor 


100% 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING 
CHICKS from our high class Heavy Laying Flocks to 


Thousands of pleased customers and rendering Full 
Sa atwetlon: We can do the same for you in 1927. Flocks AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD. We ship C. O. D. 


100 500 1000 


S. C. White, Brown, Buff & Black Leghorns, Anconas............. $4.50 $ 8.00 $38.00 $ 72.00 
Barred & White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, Bik. Minoreas........ 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, White & Buff Minorcas......... 6.25 12.00 57.00 110.00 
Barron Wh. Leghorns, Impt. Mating, Parks Ped. Rocks (PC-33).... 6.75 13.00 6000 110.00 
Extra Quality Barron White Leghorns, Heavy Mixed................ 4.75 9.00 43.00 80.00 


Felt Le 50, $3.75; 100, $7; 500, $33; 1000, $62. 


direct from this ad and save time, 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, 


White Pekin Ducklings, 20c each. 
You can pay the postman when you receive them plus the postage. 


We can. ship your chicks 
Get our Free Catalog or order 


NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Ret bg oe Bank, 
Box 27, 


10 per cent meat scraps and 5 per 
cent fine bone meal. 


The egg material mixed with the 
dry mash will make a slightly mois- 
tened crumbly mash, which may be 
fed the birds in open shallow troughs 
three times daily, being careful to 
feed only what will be cleaned up in 
15 or 20 minutes. A very light feed 
of scratch grain may be scattered in 
the litter at 9 a. m. and 3 p. m., the 
scratch grain being fed sparingly for 
exercise so as to encourage a heavi- 
er consumption of the egg mash. The 
chicks may be given the egg mash 
after the third day in the brooder or 
just after they have learned to eat 
the scratch grain. Skimmilk, if avail- 
able, may be given the chicks to 
drink, in which case the meat scraps 
may be omitted from the mash. 


These suggestions relative to the 
use of cod liver oil or eggs apply 
particularly to early hatched chicks, 
which must be confined indoors on 
account of the weather or for any 
ether cause. These agents may be 
regarded as specifics to be employed 
for meeting the emergency condi- 
tions arising from having to keep the 
chicks confined indoors. Later 
hatched chicks, that can be permitted 
out of doors after 2 or 3 weeks where 
they can get an abundance of green 
feed and sunshine, will have no need 
for cod liver oil, but in the case of 
feeding incubator eggs it would be 
advisable to continue their use until 
the chicks are 8 or 10 weeks old, es- 
pecially if skimmilk is not available. 
—D. C. Kennard, Ohio Experiment 
Station. 


“Is a chicken big enough to eat 
when it’s three weeks old?” 

“©O’ course not.” 

“Then how in the world does it 
live?”’—Black & Blue Jay. 


SIEBS GUARANTEED CHIC 4) 


from CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 


Roeks 3. 00 6.75 
Blk. Minor. Buff Orp. 8.25 
-L. yhowat ped 3.50 


Light Ass’td. 2.25 4.00 7. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 7/8 
LINCOLN, 
Members Z.B.C. 4, 


ONE MILLION—AMERICAN—INSPECTED—QUAIL- 
TY, Egg Production and Exhibition Chicks. 40 Popu- 
lar and Rare Breeds. Chicks in Quality Matings as 
follows, 100% Live Delivery—Postpaid Summer Prices: 


White, Brown, Buff, Black Leghorns........... $ 9.00 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds, Anconas......... 11.00 
Bik. Minorcas and Langshans, R. |. Whites.... 13.00 
Wh. & Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons..... 13.00 
Gol. & Col. Wyandottes, White Minorcas...... 16.00 


Lt. Brahmas, Andalusians, R. C. Anconas..... 16.00 
Heavy Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 straight. Light 
Assorted, $8 per 100. There is still time to put in 
these FAMOUS NABOB 18K CHICKS this season if 
you ACT QUICKLY. Get our Big, Illustrated 60-Page 
Catalog for further information on Rare Varieties, 
eto, Member International B. C. A. Bank Reference. 
NABOB HATCHERIES. Box G5, GAMBIER, OHIO 


SEND e on tae CHAS 


mar eeee prepa 
f sturdy, pure Chicks 


Silver Lake Eos Farm, ‘Box H. D., Silver Lake, Ind 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price, Thousands of eight-week-old pullets, 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 
egg contests. Catalog and special price bulletin free, 
I ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ro 
< 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
He will appreciate 


Dairyman. 
knowing it. 
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Belswood Jersey Sale 


A. F. Block of Waukesha, Wis., 
held the first annual sale of his Bels- 
wood Jerseys at the farm May 24. He 
offered 42 head of good cattle that 
were well fitted and were worth more 
than the average price they brought, 
$139. Inasmuch as Mr. Block plans to 
hold an annual sale, however, this 
fact should profit him in time, for 
buyers at the farm Friday should be 
well satisfied with their purchases. 


Half of the offering went to out of 
state buyers, the largest number be- 
ing purchased by Mr. Frank Astroth, 
field representative of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, for a northern 
Minnesota community. Four animals 
went above $200, the top price, $255, 
being paid by Miss Clara Barker, 
Wisconsin, for a very good 5-year-old 
cow. 


Andrews and Benjamin did the 
selling with Harry Jenkins in the 
box. 


Following are the averages for cat- 
tle of the different age classes: three 
bulls averaged $155; 16 heifers un- 
der 2 years, $123; 7 two-year-olds 
$140; 1 three-year-old brought $135; 
15 cows 4 years old or over averaged 
$139. 


Liming Pays in Indiana 


According to a report from the In- 
diana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, three-fourths of the cultivated 
lands of that state are acid. About 
25 per cent are so acid that clover 
will fail almost every year. On an- 
other 25 per cent much clover fails 
when seasons are unfavorable. 


On seven of the nine experiment 
fields where the effect of liming has 
been studied, the values of crop in- 
creases produced by the application 
of ground limestone have ranged from 
$6.06 to $32.08 per acre per rotation 
of corn, wheat, and clover, averaging 
$14.10 at crop prices prevailing in 
1922. 


In Scott County a total of 2% tons 
sof ground limestone has produced 
crop increases valued at $32.32 per 
acre during the last 16 years. In 
Jennings County, the value of crop 
increases has been $45 per acre from 
four tons of ground limestone applied 
in 1912. On two fields in Lawrence 
County, the average value of crop in- 
creases has been $13.62 per acre dur- 
ing five years from an application of 
3.5 tons of ground limestone per acre 
at the beginning. In Greene County, 
two tons of ground limestone per 
acre applied in 1912 and two tons 
more in 1920 have produced crop in- 
creases valued at $33.50 per acre to 
the end of 1921. In Gibson County, 
three tons of ground limestone ap- 
plied in 1915 produced crop increases 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


valued at: $31.32 in the first six years. 
In Laporte County four tons of 
ground limestone per acre applied in 
1909 produced crop increases valued 
at $53.45 per acre in the following 
five years. 


| sd JERSEYS 


Bred Heifers arid 


Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and produetion 
‘in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield 


Massachusetts 


~ FOR SALE — 


Junior Yearling Jersey Bull 


Jolly Golden’s Majesty Jap (Being registered) Tattoo 
101. Dropped July 28, 1926. Solid (golden tan) 
color, black tongue and switch. Cowslip Jap’s May- 
belle 668843, the dam of this bull, is a granddaugh- 
ter of the Imported Jap, the bull which had five 
daughters whick each produced over 1000 Tbs. of but- 
ter in 365 days. The dam of the sire of this bull is 
a heavy producing Register of Merit Cow and pro- 
duced 1826.9 tbs. of milk in May, 1922 

PRICE $250 F. 0. B. OUR STATION 

Herd Acoredited and Free of Abortion 

Send for Pedigree 

RAVINE FARM, Est.1913, PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 

Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


Two heifers bred to freshen in September. 
One out of a Majesty bred dam, and sired 
by double grandson of Oxford Majesty. The 
other out of a Majesty bred dam, and sired 
by a grandson of both “Sybils Gamboge’”’ 
and “Oxford You’ll Do.’’ Both solid fawn, well 
grown and good type. Write for particulars. 
CEYLON COURT FARM, 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 
Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
JERSEY BULL 


Dropped September 22, 1926, solid color, good type, 
sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is a gold 
medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree. U. S. 
accredited herd. No abortion. 
AMBERG FARM, 


HILLSBORO, WIS. 


Belswood Jersevs 


A. F. Block, Waukesha, Wis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 
Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


Jersey Breed Shows Remarkably Healthy Growth 


cent. 


States. 


The growth of the Jersey breed has been steady 
and certain for over half a century. The average 
yearly increase in registration since 1904 is 9.7 per 
The number of grades has also shown a great 
increase and government figures show that there are 
now over ten million grade Jerseys in the United 


This enormous growth is due to the efficiency and 
quality of the Jersey cow and her products. 


Write now for a copy of the illustrated 


booklet ‘‘Jersey Facts”. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B, 324 West 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


...We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La Francte’s Darling Son 


and.out of cows of rich 


Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 


Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 lbs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


Land O’ Lakes Leads Dairy 
Co-ops. 
(Continued from page 647) 


trated at Minneapolis, Duluth, and 
some other point where it could be 
properly inspected, graded, weighed, 
tested, branded, and made ready for 
uniform carload shipments. Ware- 
housing and storage facilities were to 
be furnished at these places by the 
association. Railroad companies 
agree to co-operate in helping with 
the concentration program by im- 
proving shipping facilities. 

Practices which enabled the cream- 
eries to produce the high quality 
Land O’ Lakes butter and to build up 
the extensive merchandising program 
which places this butter on markets 
all over the world are very interest- 
ing. They will be discussed in the 
next article. 


Free to Calf Raisers 


If you sell all your whole milk, write 
today for our new free pamphlet. 
It tells how you can raise heifer 
calves from your best cows with 
greatest success and least cost. Ex- 
plains feeding practice as endorsed 


by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and state animal husbandry 
authorities. Learn of the profits of- 
fered by the ‘‘minimum milk meth- 
od.’’ Simply ask for Bulletin 301, 
stating number of calves you feed. 

Write today to Room 716, 160 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN i 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Neltie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country, Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


Buy that herd bull 


from a 


Hoard’s Dairyman advertiser. 
You’ll be better satisfied. 


A Fitting Head for Your H 


Accredited Herd | 


Foundation FEMALES - BU! 
For Sale At All Times 


Choicely bred Cows and He 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. | 
of that great cow Carsto 
Mary Stuart. These Cows a di. 
ers are bred- to Howie’s — 

Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot an 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all | 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some e 
bulls by these sires and fro 
A. R. cows. Write us today, 

by) 


The home of Mistress Thistle of Sout! 
Champion Jr.'4 yr. old, and Boggie of 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. 
8 yr. old. Each of these famous cows hi 
service in our herd. If you want bull 
big, heavy producing cows with long t 
Herd under Federal Supervisi 
SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassyills, 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: near 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. | 


fat, 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Meda ds 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, ) 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She hi 
R. records averaging 11,857 Ibs. milk, 462 
three R. of H. records averaging 1 
450 lbs, fat. Six World’s Champions 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORR 


Accredited certificates recently 
both tuberculosis and abortion 
tested. Penshurst Man O’ W; 
herd. His dam is world’s champ 
producer and_ yreproducer. Sire 
champion (their records average 24,0{ 
milk.) His progeny is excellent. : 
for the best in Ayrshires. 


PENSHURST FARM, 


FULLY. ACCREDITE 
300 Head in the: 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springs 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling 
—heifer and bull calves. Lt 

ALTA CREST FARMS, 


SPENCER, - MASSACHU 


Registered Ayrshire Co 

We are offering for sala a number | 
young cows bred for fall freshening, 
are bred to Aldebaran Victor, he a 
great cow, Highland Polly. Others 
ters of “Victor” bred to a son 0 
Gay Cavalier. Priced from $175 
under federal supervision. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mer., 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle F 
Herd headed by a full brother to our two-at 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475s. 
in a year. 
WM. NISBET & SONS, 


No bull is better qual 
head your herd than a 
shire. His daughters 
prove deep-milking cows 
are an improvement over 
dams in both type and pr 
tion—and Ayrshire milk Pb 
the high dollar. 

Even the calves of ar 
shire bull make market-to; 
veal. 

Herd Improvement Begit 
When the First Ayrshire : 
on Your Farm. 


Write for free booklets one ; 
of herds to visit near you. | 


AYRSHIRE BREED! 
ASSOCIATION — 
10 Center St., BRANDO! 


have for sale, bulls ready 
yr service and bull calves. 
hty-three A. R. Cows in the 
ord average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
)1 Ibs. fat. 

_dams of our four herd sires 
yerage 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
\\s, fat. 

; as well breed cows with 
igh production and proper 
"pe. 

jemost Guernseys have won 
\39 prizes in the past three 
bars at State and National 
‘hows including Premier Ex- 
\bitor of 1924-’25-’26. 

/ will cheerfully send pedi- 
‘ee and prices on your re- 
lirements for a herd sire. 


; 


\MMADINE FARM 


e JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
(PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


‘ernsey Heifers 
FOR SALE 


very best breeding. Accred- 
jferd. Write for information. 


)W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


tie Brae Guernseys 


/ire—Itchen King 49803 A. R. 
| 8 A. R. Daughters that will 
Jj: 640 lbs. fat. Sons of Itchen 
yr sale out of A. R. Dams of 
| breeding. Priced reasonable. 


\sBRAEFARM, Clinton, N. Y. 


2 2 0-SED0ED 0D 0S O-amD 0-emD O-GED OCD CME Ome 


ur Next Herd Sire 
led Not Be Expensive 


‘ut he must improve your 
\roduction and Individuality 


RITE FOR OUR LIST OF 
BULL CALVES 


12, will interest you! 


LOMA FARMS 


iw. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
4 QUETTE MICHIGAN 


st 


LISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


jon of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
H 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 

__E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘OWOOD FARMS 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


@ left of serviceable age. We are 
'severa] calves of Cherub and May 
2eding at very conservative prices. 
me Next sire young and save money. 
j\ts and descriptions sent on request. 
- ENSEN, Supt., Rochester, Minn. 


Om o-enefe 


JERNSEY BULL 


ntY, ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
>| ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
and prices. Dams zee official tested. 
ited herd. 


‘R & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


1. 


IRNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


. pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
: Bee to select from. Pricey are right. 


_, CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
‘foung, Ses. West Salem, Wis. 


5 a 
: STEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 
P One of our herd sires. his six near- 
i tr Ibs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
5] Mien 218 months old. Can also spare a few 
US or write, 


BROS, — APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Dairymen! 


We are now in a position to 
furnish carloads of springing 
and fresh dairy cows and 
heifers — all breeds — from 
modified accredited coun- 
ties. Can also furnish pure 
bred bulls, and high quality 
pure bred and grade heifer 
calves at reasonable prices. 


We invite your patronage. 
You can save time and money 
by buying direct through the 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 
Reid Murray, - Manager 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(EE cor ae ES 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 lbs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


x 


, 
o 


8 


BUTTERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 
No Abortion 


HERD SIRE | 


Offering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
by 1922 Natianal Grand Champion and out of 
tested dams, born last August and November. 
Two choice senior heifer show calves out of 
tested dams and sired by son of National 
Grand Champion whose dam has just com- 
pleted a record of over 700 Ibs. fat, not yet 
verified. Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
very well. One in A is going at 800-lb. clip, 
has made as high as 3.26 lbs. fat in one day 
and retest requifements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WIS. 


\7 
oe 


6 to 10 Mos. Old 


BULLS fet ter 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


24-5 ee 


—_ 


, 


“4 


ee 


GUERNSEY BULLS 
Ask anyone who attended the State 
Guernsey picnic at Fern-Dell. 
Guaranteed right. Priced right : 
i 


FERN-DELL FARMS 


A. W. Fox, Mer., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


2, 
ve 


Zuxerin GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


We have only a few Glenwood bull calves up 
to 3 months old for sale at present. They’re 
priced to sell. 


A SHOW BULL FOR $150 
This 7-month-old calf is a fine show prospect. 
His dam produced 421.7 lbs. fat as _ senior 
yearling. The herd is clean. Write today for 
further information. 


J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
J.C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS 
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Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
out of 78 championships have 
been awarded to cattle from this 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G 


to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. 
ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you about your next sire. 


In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


ARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA | 


BUY HOLLISTON SIRES 


LANGWATER HOLLISTON, our famous senior herd sire, now has 23 A. R. daughters and 


7 A. R. sons. 
foundation type and character. 


His daughters are unusually persistent milkers and have what many call the 
Langwater Holliston is 


out of a superior daughter of 


Imp. King of the May and he is sired by Jethro’s May King of Linda Vista. 
NOW OFFERING FOR SALE TWO YOUNG BULL CALVES 


that will be ready for service next winter. 


make 600 Ibs. fat. 
D. G. TENNEY, 


Dam of one now on test will 


NEW YORK CITY 


Dam of other made 583 lbs. fat in GG. 
15 West Fourth St., 


FARMS AT SALEM, N. H., AND METHUEN, MASS. 


SERVICEABLE BULL 


A SHOW PROSPECT — A. R. DAM 


Cherub’s Monarch of Chippewa, a very typy yearling, is for sale. 


Dam pro- 


duced 632 Ibs. fat in Class AA. Sire: Proud Prince of the Prairie is a prize 
winning son of Cherub’s Prince. He is priced to sell. Write today. 


L. P. MARTINY, 


CORIUM . . 
GUERNSEYS 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 

Write for price list of our offerings. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 


FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. 


Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 


five choice high grade heifer ealves express paid to your station for $150. 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK*WONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. 
Write or come and see us. 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 


Carloads furnished on 


(In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


T._B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 


short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 


Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS 


Special Offer of 
Registered GUERNSEYS 


H. R. LOBDELL * - 


NINE COWS most all young, and fifteen HEIFERS 
and CALVES, from four months to past a year old, 
choice of registered bull calf, no relation, to go wit 
them. The twenty-five head for $3,500. T. B. tested, 
f. o. b. car, all papers furnished. Must sell at once. 


MUKWONAGO, Waukesha County, Wisconsin 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F, E, FOX, See’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


HELENDALE GUERNSEYS 
TYPY BULL CALVES 


of best of breeding and from producing cows, 
for sale at moderate prices. Herd Federal 
Accredited and free of abortion. 


HELENDALE FARM, Athens, 


BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 lbs.. milk, 933.80 Ibs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 


Amherst Jct., Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin 


MOUND CITY FARM 


Offers For Sale— GUERNSEY BULL 


ready for service. Sire, Prince Charming of 
Shuttlewick, a son of Shuttlewick Levity, rec- 
ord of 804 Ibs. fat at two years of age and 
sold for $25,000, the record price for a female 
of the breed. Dam of calf is a daughter of 
Lone Pine Absolute A. R. whose three nearest 
dams’ records average 890 lbs. fat. 

Younger bulls sired by Lone Pine Absolute 
and Cinderella’s Fame of Mound City whose 
dam’s record is 909 lbs. fat. 


Write your bull wants to 
CHAS. A. WILKINS, PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 


Om omnefe 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. 
with records exeeeding 500 lbs. 
and particulars on request. 
EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 
foo ee a0 cm 0 0 0-0 0 ee 
Combine Type and Production 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK. Dam, 
Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 yrs. Sold for 
$22,000. Her dam, Langwater Levity, grand champion 
at 1923 National. CINDERELLA’S FAME OF 
MOUND CITY. Dam, Cinderella’s Josephine, 909 Ibs. 
fat. YOUNG BULLS for sale by these sires and from 
A. R. dams; also a few bred and open heifems. Ac- 
credited herd. Write. 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM 
Homer Rundell, Owner, Livingston, Wis. 


Dams 
Prices 
Address 


Need a Sire 
Next Fall ?' 


Every female in our herd has 
been bred and raised on the 
farm. The same applies to the 
females for several generations. 


Herd on Accredited List 
Has also been tuberculin test- 
ed for more than 20 years. 


We believe our bull calves 
are well worth your consid- 
eration if you want a bull 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 


S!IRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. 


; . Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 lbs. bytce 
calf that will improve your burtnt andi a junior fee seat old record of 764: loamiamietrce. 
herd. Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daaghters of 

the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K. C. sires excellent ud- 


ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM His first nineteen A. R. daughters average 8739.4 lbs. milk 
iz and 422.8 lbs. butterfat on two time milking and herd ra- 
FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN tions at the average age of three and one-nineteenth years. 


Photo taken when two years of age. 
DAM—Ma Chere 
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Fond du Lac (Wis.) Guern- 
sey Sale 


At the annual Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Guernsey sale, held May 25, 74 ani. 
mals, including 27 from the herd of 
A. M. Sisler & Son of Minnesota, sold 
for $13,240, an average of $179. Top 
price of the sale was $475 for a very 
good 4-year-old granddaughter of 
Ladysmith’s Cherub consigned by A. 
W. Laurence, Wisconsin. She was 
purchased by Drew Ten Broeck of 
Illinois, as were three other good 
ones, for J. T. Sweeney of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pohlman and Benjamin did the 
selling and the sale was managed by 
C. L. Hill & Son. 

The averages for cattle of the dif- 
ferent age classes are as follows: 
Nineteen heifers under 2 years aver- 
aged $121; 5 two-year-olds, $162; 9 
three-year-olds, $201; 30 cows, $214; 
and 11 bulls, $175. 


The seaffolding had broken, and 
with the hastily summoned doctor, 
Mike knelt at his fellow-workman’s 
side. ‘‘Spake to me, Pat. Spake to 


GUERNSEYS 


Every Saturday Night 
Sees Forty More 
Tested Guernseys 


Every seven days we add the 
names of forty more pure-bred 
Guernsey cows that have com- 
pleted official records of milk 
and fat production. 


That means you can always 
buy Guernsey bulls out of test- 
ed dams,—a profit-winning com- 
bination. Find out for yourself. 


Ask for 
**The Story of the Guernsey’”’ 


The AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove Street PETERBORO, N. H. 


a 8 
PENNCREST FARMS 


ACOREDITED 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
HERD SIRES— 

Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 

Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 
Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 

Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of Mixter May 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 
ter Demonstrator. 

Penncrest’s Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 
son of Langwater Royal Master out of 630-lb. 
granddaughter of Langwater Master Fred. 

Stock sired by these bulls for sale. Address in- 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania. 

WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


“A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 
WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any ‘herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARGAIN BULLS produce 


~ CLASS LEADERS 


Guernsty Breeders’ Journal says in Feb. 1st 
jssue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 lbs. milk 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNER A. R. 
Sold sight unseen as a youngster. 
Write for Sales List 


BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA 


HOARD’S DAITRYMAN 


me!” he cried, bending in anxiety 
over the victim of the accident. 

“[P’m sorry, my man,” interposed 
the physician, “but Pat is dead.” 

“No, No, Pat, can’t you spake to 
me?” 

Pat, his eyes slowly opening, fixed 
on the questioner a look of injured 
dignity and slowly reproved— 

“Be still, Mike! The doctor knows 
best !”— 


Success Magazine. 


HOLSTEINS 
ma. west) LLOLS TEINS 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 
Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- \ 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis- 


WAUKESHA } 


COUNTY | 
HORS TEINS 


Dicmere Holsteins 
30-LB. SHOW BULL 


We are offering a very typy January calf 
from a 30-lb. 3-year-old dam. His sire, Wal- 
cowis Ollie Abbekirk, is a 968-lb. son of that 
grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. The herd 
is federal accredited. Write today if you want 
a good bull at a reasonable price. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 
of every calf will have a record. 

Ask us about them. 


W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


Registered Heifers at Farmers’ Prices 


We have some very good bargains in heifers 
9 to 18 months old. We also have registered 
and grade cows for sale. Area tested county. 
A full time fieldman at your service. All 
inquiries answered promptly. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREED- 

ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


ORMSBYS and OLLIES 


Three daughters of our two great. herd bulls have just 
completed records of over 33 Ibs. butter, 7 days, as 
three- and four-year-olds. Three are now milking 
over 100 Ibs. milk a day, and are being continued on 
yearly work. Sons of those sired by either PIET- 
ERTJE ORMSBY MERCEDES DELLA, greatest pro- 
ducing son of 37th, sire of World’s Champions or by 
Sir Ollie Mooie Watson, highest son of old TIowana 
Sir Ollie, both National Dairy Show champions, of- 
fered at prices that will make you money. 

F. H. pati a peti ae PEEBLES, WIS. 

F. MURPHY, MGR. 


SERVICEABLE BULLS 


GRAND CHAMPION BREEDING 


Two serviceable bulls for sale. Very typy. 
From 23-lb. Jr. 8-yr.-old and 24-lb. 4-yr.-old 
dams. One is by the All-American Johanna 
Rag Apple Pabst. The other by Walcowis Sir 
Ollie from a daughter of Johanna Rag Apple 
Pabst. Have also a few bull calves of the same 
breeding. Federal accredited herd. Write 


JOS. E. PIEK, R. 5 HARTFORD, WIS. 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
ones to the right parties. Can spare several pute-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 
Champion Holstein bull. 


BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section, 


DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Watertown, Wis. 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 
The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 
Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 


RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin, 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS 


REGISTERED HEIFERS—COWS 
Because our barn space is limited we offer 12 head, 
registered heifers or cows. You can select what you 
want from the herd at farmers’ prices. All females 
sired by 1000-lb. Homestead bull. Accredited area 


tested county. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


2a Wea ee eh ae faba, #5 ANS Ae nk tg!) 


Saeed 


Would You Invest 


$390 to *500 
In A 3-Year-old BULL 


Of Richest Breeding and 
Sirmg Good Type . . 


E have located two bulls, born in 1924, backed by 5 generations 
greatest producing cows of the Holstein breed, State and Wa 
champions. es 

We believe that when a great producing cow transmits great produgia . 
her daughters, granddaughters and great granddaughters—30-pound and 10 
pound production—the man who needs greater production will do well to: 
a bull of this breeding. 

These bulls are 100% healthy, easy to handle and sure breeders. The b 
themselves are not wonderful individuals but they are siring handsome as 
that are in demand by good breeders. 

The owners of these bulls have finished with them and these bulls a 
purchased for less than half their true value, namely $350 and $500. 
We Will Gladly Furnish Full Particulars 


Address all correspondence to 


611-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCON: 


HOME OF SIRINKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
, HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLAN 
4 + ‘ MATADOR 6TH and PROSPEC 


e sree ae: 
: Carnation 
e Milk farms 


GRAMLING FARMS HOLSTEINS 525,223 dp, Lou Romani, 
sire is a son of King of the Pontiac 

grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Bell Farm Chancellor, junior, sire, is a grandson of Bessie Fobes 

stead from a 34 lb. 4-year-old daughter of Carnation King Sylvia. i 

These bulls are being bred to our herd of Homestead females. We have sons and daughters of 

sire for sale. The herd is clean. 

GRAMLING BROS. DOUSMAN, 


Sir 
Bess 


We have for sale a few very good young val 
Bess or from Sir Bess daughters and by Creat 
you want breeding, type, and long time prods 


Ormsby 
Fobes are sure one of them will suit you. 
to the farms. 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co.) 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Mer. 
A clean herd under State Supervision. 


ORRIS F ARMS Now Offering — a Septem or 


whose two nearest maternal d 

over 31 lbs. Dam now on year test. Sire, a well-bred Creator-Prilly 

for all details of a mighty good calf. NORRIS FARMS (Fully Accredited) Mukwoi 
ve ey 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Bight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year. Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Wederally Accredited. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, ALLENTON, WiStotea 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER.  Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F, T. WILFORD, MGR., 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS 


We usually have some well bred bull calves 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place your 
orders early. 


T. B. under Federal Supervision. 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
WAUWATOSA” - WISCONSIN 
. C. Thompson, Farm Manager, 


HOLSTEINS and ol 


COME and make your ov 


Hammond, Wis. 


Sheboygan Cc 
For Holsteins © 


85% of all cattle in county r 
Over 200 fine Federal tested he! 
from. Full time field man is 
vice. Write or come if you 
steins. 


?, 
*,¢ 


ers have been ody neo reguiarty for 
to 20 years ° 


v, 


* 


rite for our booklet — 


Bithy Holsteins 


e in the ny for grade or registered Hol- 
' tested berds write us today. 


NOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN cane 
rn, St., CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


msby-Homestead Bulls 


te for sale 2 very good calves born 
ind Dec. 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
2 Posch, our 41-lb, Ormsby sire. They 
hn 24- and 25-lb. 4-year-old Homestead 
th good year records, one a state 
cow. Priced to sell. The herd is 
| Write 

— W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
eigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, 


TAKE TIME!! 


are saving $50 to $100 by purchasing 

ner Holstein bull calves NOW. 
Every cow has Ty, WAS 
ny have official records. Some 
iby 1,138-lb. bull whose dam tested 
A card brings list, 


k RiverFarms,Byaon Il. 


ILL. 


Creek Farm Holsteins 


' offering BULL CALVES rich in 
| breeding from tested dams. These 
im six to eleven months old. Some 
is low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
cher information. Herd under federal 
ion. 

\\M BROS., 


J 4 i BORN SEPT. 23, ’26 


|, 24-Ib. two-year-old with 460 lbs. of 
}? is sired by a good proven bull. He is 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


. white and a real individual. Send 
(gree and price. 
| ELLWOOD & NELSON 
/B , ILLINOIS 


DE PARK FARM 


‘3 PARK, - ILLINOIS 


| Offers BULL CALVES 


an outstanding 385-lb. son of Mata- 
‘in Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 
jith leading cow testing association 
$100.00 up for typy individuals. 
). CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
\)wner Herdsman 


ade Holstein Springers 
Market for big production 
$ will please you. Tuberculin 
ddress 

DOW FARMS, - Portlandville, N. Y. 
Brome and make selections. 


«050 


LSTEIN BULLS 


cv] 


FOR SALE 


trook Bess Burke 2d -Ormsby 
BREEDING ° 
‘OR SALE LIST—JUST OUT 


ederal and State supervision for 
blood tested for abortion. 


‘THUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


ji 4 eae reas, 
ID STATES SOLDIERS HOME DAIRY 
___ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


R BALE at reasonable prices from the first 
yoga fa the United States, PURE BRED 
' N-FRIESIAN 


MALE CALVES from one 
ven tag ae . tested dams 
ebe 323266 H. B. One of the 
fons of the wel known K. P. 0. P. whose 
353 ve in the past eight seasons won no 
3 prizes. His five nearest dams, all 
butter in 265 days. . Also sons Cy 

‘m Colantha Pauline Lad 297377 H. 


riting an advertiser tell 
w his ad in Hoard’s 
He will appreciate 


Holsteins lead the world in production 
of butterfat—the largest factor in dairy 
profit. 


Riafein. Friesian Cow” which have produced 1,000 lbs. or more 
a eet of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


_@ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


¢c Association of America 
ROOM 601 


, GEO. Ss, 


are producers of 


BUTTERFAT 


Eighcy per cent of the cows 


CHICAGO 


ASON OF 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS 


FOR SALE 


Born Jan. 12, 1927. A very typy calf, 
well marked and bred in the purple. If 
you will need a bull next winter buy 
this calf and save money. 


His Sire: 

PRIDE OF SIR PIETS, is a senior 
sire at Femco Farms, His dam is the 
highest record daughter of “37th” with 
1327 pounds as a 38-year-old. His sire 
is a 42-lb. son of the famous sire, 
K. P. O. P. Eight 2-year-old daughters 
of Pride of Sir Piets have made from 
20 to 33 lbs. His first 2-year-old to fin- 
ish a year record made 908 lbs. 


His Dam: 
SOUTHSIDE CLARA ORMSBY, a 
splendid individual now making fine 
year record. Her sire is by a son of 
Pietertjie Maid Ormsby and her dam is 
a 25-lb. 3-year-old daughter of a 31-lb. 
cow and a granddaughter of Oak De 


Kol Ollie Homestead, twice Grand 
Champion at the National Dairy Show. 
Price for immediate sale.....,..$200.00 


FEMCO FARMS 
BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
1,000 Ib. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Get our prices. 


Ct. L. SPAULDING. MGR., Warren, Minn, 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
TION No. 3846641, the Show son of 


Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a won- 


derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- 
by’s.. What more could be desired? 
Born December 21st; about half white. 
For information write 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


Akona Holstein Farm 


Two registered heifers. No. 1 born Oct. 6, No. 2 
Noy. 5, 1926. Sire’s dam’s record 1016 lbs. butter in 
year. Dam’s on yearly test, Price $85 each. 

B. A. NORRIS, ANOKA, MINN, 


STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


are noted for their size, type and production. 
Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. 
KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
quiries are referred to our entire membership. 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
2029 E, 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in 
Under Federal Supervision. 
size and production write 
L. E. FERGUSON, 


Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Class C, 
If you want show type, 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS 
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Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


SUMMER BUYERS given every help to locate good 
PUREBRED Holsteins. Fifteen County Sales Managers 
eager to help you at no cost to you. Let me know what 
you want and I will ask these Sales Managers to quote 


Paws J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


SERRADELLA FARM Offers — 


A SON OF SIR DUTCHLAND COLANTHA DENVER, 
whose dam is a 36—1300-lb. cow 
The dam of this bull is a 27-lb. 4-year-old. She has 2 A. R. O. daugh- 


ters. He is evenly marked, well built, straight topped youngster. Born 
July 9, 1926. 


SERRADELLA FARM, 


(Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


_ SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Aleartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


NORTHVILLE, 


A Grandson of “Fobes 6th” 


A DARK COLORED CALF OF EXCELLENT QUALITY AND 
THE BEST OF BREEDING. BORN SEPTEMBER 10, 1926 


Sire—Marathon Bess Burke 32d, son of the famous ‘“‘Fobes 6th,” a 38-Ib. cow with 1105 
lbs. butter in a year and one of the best specimens of the breed. 


Dam—tTraverse Walker Maid Sylvia, a 24.7-lb. 4-year-old daughter of a 30-lb. cow with 
a 365-day record of 1254.9 lbs. butter and 25,751.6 lbs. milk. 


Send for pedigree of Tag No. 672 
eS. He Mol) Cols iG AN arr Deas ks Beet be Be Drs 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


UES FOBES -- Our Sr. Sire 


is a proven sire with the very best type and 
breeding. He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 
that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes $th, 
two of the best daughters of 37th were his 
full sisters. 

We have for sale young sons of Ambassa- 
dor Fobes from 7 day and year record dams 
with good type and breeding. 

WRITE US OR COME TO THE FARM 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 
Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 Ibs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 
From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


= —SEND F.0'R LIST === 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 
oes ee ok. MER Des LRE 


has the best of type and productive breeding and 

already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 

He is by King Ona and from Clover Farm Mer- 

cena Segis, a granddaughter of King Segis that 

has 4 records over 30 lbs. and 950 lbs. butter in a 

year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
oe of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM - BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. Butter in 365 Days 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 fe 


Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
A. R. 0. daughters. He is a ‘“‘PIEBE” son from a 1230-1b. former world’s 
record “‘COUNT" daughter. 

Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 lbs. butter this year. 


Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and ‘sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. 


This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 
every respect. 


Send for Pedigree and Photo 


A. J. LASHBROOK, 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE gt SALE 2 GOOD ONES ats JAN. 
18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY 


One by a regis ofS P05.0M. His dam made 
19 Ibs. in 7 days, 550 lbs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
made 20 Ibs. in 7 days, 764 Ibs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. sir Walker Segis Homestead 


Northfield Holsters: 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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Northfield, Minn. 
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Capt. Lindbergh 
has cabled us as follows: 


“Vacuum Oil Company 
New York 


In my flight from New York to Paris 
my engine was lubricated with Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “B” and I am happy to say that 
it gave me every satisfaction. My engine 
functioned perfectly. 


Charles A. Lindbergh” 


EVER before have the skill and daring 

of a single man gripped the world as 

did Captain Charles Lindbergh in his flight 
from New York to Paris. 


In 3334 hours he flew 3700 miles—alone 
in a single-motored plane — through fair 
weather, storm and sleet—straight to his 
goal and to fame. 


Success ! 
Gargoyle Mobiloil *‘B’’ lubricated the 
engine of Captain Lindbergh's plane, “‘The 


Spirit of St. Louis.”’ 
lubrication! That single engine must func- 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


And what a test of ; 


3700-mile flight gives lubrication 
its greatest test in history 


tion perfectly. The slightest mishap meant 
instant danger, perhaps the end of the flight 
in the waters of the Atlantic. 


The engine did function perfectly. The 


flight was a success. 


Thus another great adventure is written 
into the vivid history of American aviation 
in which Gargoyle Mobiloil has played its 
part. 


When Commander Byrd flew to the North 
Pole—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


When the U. S$. Army fliers flew around the 
World in 1924—they used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Lieutenant Maughan flew across the 
United States “from dawn-to-dusk”—he 
used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Capt. Lindbergh flew from San Diego 
to New York—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


And now when Capt. Lindbergh flies from. 


New York to Paris he uses Mobiloil “B-”’ 


In a press interview shortly after his arrival 
in Paris, Lindbergh said, ‘“We had the worst 
possible weather for over 1000 miles over the 
open sea. I cannot say too much for the way 
the ship and the motor stood up under all 


» this punishment.”’ 
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Science wins LE 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Engineers 
stantly and directly associated 
nautic developments just as th 
with automobile development 
ginning. Their Chart of Autom 
mendations is approved by 609. 
ers of automobiles, farm trac 
trucks and other automotive e 

The Mobiloil “B’’ used by Li 
vot a special oil. It was the sam 
‘‘B’’ which is used today by t 
farmers in their tractors and tru 
the same Mobiloil ‘‘B”’ whic 
other grades of Mobiloil, is for 


lubrication of your oa 
find Mobiloil the most e 
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Mr. Dave Fitzpatrick, of Til- 
lamook County, Oregon, and his @ 
grade Jersey, ‘‘Daisy.” Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s splendid Jersey 
herd was high herd (20 cows or 
over) in the Tillamook County 
Cow Testing Association. 


Famous Tillamook Record-Making 
Cows Milked with De Laval Milker 


Summary of 1927 Annual Report of Tillamook County (Oregon) Cow Testing Assoceupy 


High Herds Over 20 Cows 


No. of Av. lbs. Av. Ibs. 
Name Address cows Breed = milk fat 
*Dave Fitzpatrick Tillamook 25 GJ 9,250 488 
*Geo. W. Durrer Tillamook 24 GG 9,937 452 
*Paul Edmunds Cloverdale 26 GJ&H 9,689 ‘409 


Of the 8 high herds of over 12 and under 20 cows, Ernest Leonnig’s 
*17 Guernseys and Jerseys (milked with De Laval Milker) made an 
average of 9,603 lbs. of milk and 442 lbs. of fat. 


Mature Cows Producing Over 575 Pounds 


Owner Cow Lbs. milk Lbs. fat Breed 
*Dave Fitzpatrick Rose 15,085 803 GJ 
*Dave Fitzpatrick Daisy 19,235 (2 GJ 
*E. Leonnig Blackie 13,954 669 GJ 
*Joe Kagi No. 70 18,846 634 GJ 
*Stasek & Aufdermauer Minnie 9.215 558 GJ 

Paul Edgar Allie 10,229 576 GJ 

Four-Year-Old Cows Producing Over 500 Lbs. 

Paul Edgar Anita 11,715 694 GJ 
*B). Leonnig Flower 11,461 597 GG 

Learned Bros. Trouble 13,455 585 GH 
*Geo. Durrer Rose 10,911 563 GJ 
*Crenshaw Bros. Nellie 9,036 554 GJ 
*E. Leonnig Blanche 9,355 522 GJ 
*D. Fitzpatrick Daffadil 9,721 521 GJ 
*Paul Edmunds Molly 10,465 518 GJ 

Ten High Three-Year-Olds Producing Over 400 Lbs. 
*G. W. Durrer Holly 16,250 569 GH 
*G. W. Durrer Pearl 9,950 543 GJ 
*q. W. Durrer Goldie 10,017 A494 GG 
*Joe Kagi No. 39 9,879 A494 GJ 
*T. B. Hyder Snoop 8,567 493 GJ 

Stephen Steiner No. 12 10,255 483 GJ 

Bohren & Kiger Lillie 13,305 464 RH 

W. B. Vaughan Bess 12,792 462 GH 

L. S. Hushbeck Crisket 8,442 452 GJ 

Ben Jacobs Det T1399 438 GJ 

Ten High Two-Year-Olds Producing Over 350 Lbs. 

A. Leuthold Linda 9,461 5387 GG 
*D. Fitzpatrick Pansy 9,206 526 RJ 
*D—). Fitzpatrick Pearl 8,829 ATT GJ 
*H. J. Gienger Pet 10,430 468 GG 

Leo Sanders Red 10,031 448 GG 
*Tom Hyder Burbank 9,314 445 GG 

L. S. Hushbeck Brownie 7,990 442 GG 

‘Frank Blaser St. Mawes Pansy 9,037 440 RJ 
*E. J. Gienger Katie 8,411 423 GG 

L. S. Hushbeck Stars Weralat 414 GJ 


*All cows marked with star were milked by the De Laval Milker. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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Aside from this fine achieve 
ment, a number oy Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick’s individual cows made ex- 
ceptional records in their vari 
ous classes. This herd is milked 
entirely with the De Laval | 
Milker. ‘ ae 


Report Shows that High Record Makers tes the 
De Laval Milker 


xa All of the high herds of 20 cows or over were milked 
the De Laval Milker. . 


n@s~ Five out of six of the mature cows producing over NE 
of fat were milked with the De Laval Milker. 


ses~ Six out of eight of the 4-year-olds producing over 50 
of fat were milked with the De Laval Milker. _ 


sas~ Five out. of ten of the 3-year-olds mode ae over 4 
of fat were milked with the De Laval Milker. { 


1a Five out of ten of the 2- -year-olds producing over 35 
of fat were milked with the De Laval i 


kes~ The average production of the 1,306 cows tested d 
the year was 8,388 Ibs. of milk and 359.39 Ibs. of butter-fz 


Could stronger, more convincing evidence than 
be offered of the superiority of the De Laval Mill 


Tillamook County, Ore., has the well-merited 
tation of being one of the finest and most progr 
dairy sections in the world. The fact that De IL 
Milkers are aiding its best cows to establish ¢ 
records is an argument that should not be on 
by a ea dairyman. 


Write to the office listed below that is rearene 
or ask your local agent for complete informa 
concerning the De Laval Mee ee the ‘Be 
Way of ees ds ‘ 


ves 


San Francisco 


a Fort Atkinson, 
second class matter. 
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TEACHING AGRICULTURE SELF-RELIANCE 


D. D. BRUBAKER, MINNESOTA 


used to go down to the old 

swimming hole every day. We 
3 had an unwelcome little snipe, 
‘name of Wallie, tagging along 
| us. Wallie’s mother had told 
ot to go near the water as he 
drown, but he had to go along 
the rest of the boys or he 
have died of lonesomeness. 
of us used to get him to 
his clothes off with the 
je that we would teach him 
m. Then someone would 
hima into the water and 
ne else would pull him out. 


would stand on the bank 
‘y and put on his clothes, 
ig that we didn’t play fair 
at he would tell his moth- 
ut he only went far enough 
(0 be safe until we started 
and then he would tag 
behind again. He couldn’t 


ic I was a kid, our gang 


‘with anyone else. Poor | 
| had a tough time, and the |‘ 
‘us hated him. 

| day it happened that he 
‘m were the only ones that 
|d the swimming hole. Sam 
in to take off his clothes on 
lomise he would teach him 


‘n, as this was a good time 


re, and he could surprise 
ach tomorrow and he could 
ILhis mother there was no 


Sam threw him in. Wallie 
d to struggle out, crying 
ming and full of wa- 
Sam threw him in again 
jain. He said afterwards 
| tended to drown the 
‘at or make him learn to 
He did learn to swim that 
nd before frost came he 
‘e first one in and the last 


t, and turned out the best 
er in the gang. 

griculture is in a great 
ame situation that Wal- 
, It runs along behind 
usiness gang of ours. It 
ed in as it did in 1920 
overnment price was 
£ wheat, or as it does 
mport cocoanut oil to 
with peanut oil and lin- 
and butter, or when 
€ invents a_ refrigerator 
bring beef. from Argen- 
S always crying for some- 
Hl it out on the bank where 
off in the sun, before get- 
in again. 

ing with Wallie Farmer 
estion for the rest of the 
V ould it be a good thing 
riculture stay in the swim 
0 dive and duck like the 
€ss boys, with the possibie 
- @rowning, or should we 
orting hand under his 
d him up, say a little 
fr, or’ a government 
. ¥ » 
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lone, and it was hard ex- [|Z 


1e rest of the gang were te 
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of drowning anymore. {4 


equalization fee plank so he could lie 
on it and splash his arms and legs, 
without having to learn to swim? 
Or, would it be better for Uncle Sam 
to take him over into the shallow 
water and teach him some of the 
strokes and help him learn? 
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may be 
found in the Division of Co-opera- 
tion, in our U. S. Department of Ag- 


Possibly answer 


riculture at Washington. The law 
creating the Division of Co-opera- 
tion gives that body plenty of 
authority to go ahead with co-oper- 
ative organization, aid, and advice. All 
that is needed is the necessary 
funds. The $500,000 provided for one 
year’s expense in the McNary—Hau- 
gen Bill would make a _ wonderful 
start in putting a farm marketing 
program on its feet. 

The personnel of the group for do- 
ing this work should be the leaders of 
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our present successful co-operatives. 
This isn’t an academic problem or a 
matter of statistical analysis, but of 
constructive business procedure. Get 
the most capable co-operative evan- 
gelists in the country. Conscript 
them if necessary and pay them 


C'MON, THE WATER’S FINE 
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enough, regardless of what that is. 
Back them up with the attorneys, ac- 
countants, and organizers who have 
helped build present successful co-op- 
eratives. Those men would be better 
off and we would be immeasurably 
benefited if they should spend their 
time and energies for American agri- 
culture as a whole, rather than stay- 
ing with their well established con- 
cerns. 

During the development of this 
great mechanical age, which has been 
coming on us for the last seventy-five 
years, the farmer has learned to use 
the most wonderful set of new tools, 


Xi, 


NIZATION 


and has been supplied, by our agricul- 

tural investigators, with the greatest 

fund of production knowledge the 

world has ever known. It has made a 

producing machine of him, while the 

fellow in town has very obligingly re- 
lieved him of the marketing, the mon- 
ey making end of his affairs. 

What the farmer needs to do now 
is take over this marketing, at 
least to the extent of regulating 
and stabilizing it. That doesn’t 
mean owning all the elevators, 
warehouses, creameries, and 
packing plants in the country. 
It does mean, however, the con- 
trol of farm products up to the 
time of marketing, storage, or 
shipments and a voice in the de- 
termination of prices. This can 
be done. most satisfactorily by 
farmers owning primary receiy- 
ing plants. These will have to 
unite in state associations which 
in turn must combine nationally. 


Legislation like the McNary— 
Haugen Bill is simply an invita- 
tion to dump crops as soon as 
harvested. It relieves the farm- 
er of any possible voice in mar- 
keting and in effect says, ‘‘Come 
on with your crops, your big Un- 
cle Sam with his millions will 
take care of you.” It would be 
like giving Wallie a plank to 
| paddle around on. 

It is going to take a long time 
to build these national co-opera- 
tive marketing concerns. It 
means saving money, training 
men, making some mistakes and 
correcting them. It is going to 
cost a lot in money and brains. 
Everything does. What do you 
think it will cost if something 
isn’t done to improve the farm- 
ers’ financial condition? If our 
efficient production and uncon- 
trolled marketing continue to 
run wild, they will wipe the 
American farmer out of exist- 
ence. Then we can pay some 
other race of men, some other 
nation for the raw material we 
use. 

That statement doesn’t need a 
livid scare head, because agricul- 
ture isn’t going out of business 
all at once in the near future, 
but if farmers can’t make a de- 
cent living we are going to have 
a declining agriculture, and you can 
do your own guessing about the cost 
of that. Co-operation is on the way. 
You can’t stop it. 


It was late when Pat reached 
home. Not wishing to disturb his 
wife, he crept in on his hands and 
knees, but Fate intervened. He 
struck the bedpost. His wife, sleep- 
ily, putting out her hand, touched his ; 
head, and thinking it was the dog, 
began patting it. In teliing this 
story, Pat said: “And the saints be 
praised! I had the presence of mind 
to lick her hand.” 


j 
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| Biography 


[Theophilus Levi Haecker, professor 
emeritus of dairying at the Universt- 
ty of Minnesota since 1918, and now 
81 years old, is known as the father 
of dairying in the Gopher State. His 
pioneer efforts for co-operation in the 
dairy industry are well known. 

He was born in a little log cabin in 
Medina County, Ohio, the fourth child 
in a family of twelve, on May 4, 1846. 
In the autumn of 1853 the Haecker 
family moved to Wisconsin where 
they settled on a farm at Cottage 
Grove. Young Haecker attended coun- 
try school, first in a deserted log cab- 
in, then in a frame building. 

In 1860 his father sold the farm 
and rented another on the east shore 
of Lake Monona, four miles from 
Madison. It was in these early 
days in Wisconsin that young 
Haecker received his first les- 
sons in dairying—from his 
mother. 

In the autumn of 1863 he 
entered the University of Wis- 
consin “in sight of Camp Ran- 
dall.” The following March he 
enlisted and served his coun- 
try faithfully throughout the 
Civil War. This chapter is a 
personal account of the suc- 
ceeding period written by Pro- 
fessor Haecker himself. There 
are four chapters to follow on 
the life and work of this great 
dairy investigator.] 


No. 1 


PON my return to Madi. 

son after the war, I 

worked a_ short time 
harvesting and stacking among 
our neighbors in Cottage 
Grove, then joined our family 
in Franklin County, Iowa, 
where they had moved while I 
was in the army. I did farm 
work, and in the early autumn 
of 1866 engaged in threshing 
and ran the machine during 
the winter, and in March, ’67, 
returned to the Wisconsin 
University until the fall of 
1868. In the winter I taught 
school and a short term in the 
summer. 

During the years 1871—73, I 
was engaged in newspaper 
work and in February, 1874, 
returned to Cottage Grove and 


early in March commenced work well, were de- 

farming on my own account in pendable and _ in- 

the immediate neighborhood dustrious. I need 

where father first located. such a person in 
The farmer who was our my office.” 


nearest neighbor, residing just 


THEOPHILUS LEVI 
HAECKER TODAY 


as I had not seen him for 
nearly a decade. 
proaching the object of 
my call, he remarked, “I 
know you are a young 
Shanghai, but I remem- 
ber when you used to: 
work for me you put 

everything in 
place. You did your 


I told the gov- 
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LIFE AND WORK OF T.L] 


across the road, had a large 
farm and no boys, while father 
had a small farm with boys to spare, 
so we were often called to help 
our neighbor, Mr. W. R. Taylor. 
He had been elected governor of Wis- 
consin in November, 1873. Saturdays 
he used to come home and remain 
over Sunday. One Saturday early in 
March he sent word to me he wished 
to see me at his home. I sent word 
that I was busy but would call on 
him in the evening. He was a Demo- 
crat while we were Republicans and 
Temperance people. (He generally 
kept a barrel of Spirits Fermenti in 
his cellar to cheer his friends.) 
When I called on him that Satur- 
day evening, he greeted me heartily. 
We talked old times over for a while, 


Ap- 


its 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM R. TAYLOR’S FARM AT COTTAGE GROVE 


The Haeckers lived directly across the road. 


Originally there were 500 acres in the 


Taylor farm. The oval is a picture of Governor Taylor. 


ernor that I had made other plans 
and needed time to consider the 
proposition. He gave me a week, 
and the Saturday following I ac- 
cepted, provided I had a few weeks’ 
time to adjust my affairs. The result 
was that on May 11, 1874, I reported 
for duty in the governor’s office and 
retained the position seventeen years, 
though each succeeding governor had 
intended another person for that po- 
sition. 

I concluded to continue developing 
my farming enterprise, as I consid- 
ered tenure in a political position un- 
certain. I bought a team of horses, a 
few cows claimed to be good milking 
Shorthorns, two good sow pigs, and a 
few chickens. My father-in-law lived 
on an adjoining farm and had three 
boys old enough to do farm work. All 
three worked for me in turn for 
years. The cows were disposed of the 
second year, all but one, and dairy 
grades substituted. 

I gave special attention to making 
a very high grade of butter by the 
gravity Cooley can process, improv- 
ing the herd, and providing comfort- 
able housing. A business man in 
Madison had a Jersey cow that 
dropped twin heifer calves. Seeing a 
notice in the paper noting the fact, I 
called to see them. They were beauties. 
Later the twins were brought to my 
farm to be kept on shares. One was a 
light fawn and white and specially 
handsome. The other was dark 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AS IT APPEARED IN 
HAECKER’S DAY A HALF CENTURY AGO : 


Professor Haecker roomed in the north dormitory, the building at 


the right. 


orange, fawn and white, a little pot- 
bellied, cat-hammed, and ewe-necked. 
They were exhibited at two fairs 
and the former took first 
prize each time as yearling 
and two-year-old. Flora, 
the former, was very re. 
fined, had level top and bot- 
tom lines and carried con- 
siderable flesh, while the 
latter, Ruby, was spare, 
sway-backed, and plain 
looking. In time she be. 
came the most profitable 
cow in the herd, both as a 
breeder and producer, while 
Flora was a shy breeder 
and poor producer. Yet she 
was always admired by vis- 
itors to the farm. 
was in the herd eighteen 
years, gave us three pairs 
of twins, and was carrying 
a pair when she was fatal- 
ly hooked by a Guernsey. 
By this time the Silver 
Spring Dairy had. become 
noted; the state officials, 
judges of the supreme court, 


Ruby 


and prominent citizens of Mad 
ing supplied weekly by the Je 
ter from our dairy. 
When the Board of Regen 
University of Wisconsin dec 
put some full-blooded dairy st 
the University farm, the 
committee asked the governo 
would consent to excuse me 
of weeks as they wished to secu 
services in visiting noted dairy 
with a view of selecting sg 
foundation stock for the 
dairy herd. In a short tim 
authorized to make a genera 
tion of some of the best herd 
England and to make such 
as I thought advisable and 
vided with certified ches E 
purpose. 
The breeders certainly ti 


Bouditch’s. The next mornit 
inspecting the herd, he info1 
that he was in business in Be 


time, but a team and 
would be at my service for 1 
and he suggested several her. 
to visit. I was finally taken 
Walker at Wooster, a memb 
gress, chairman of the finane 
mittee, and owner of a num 
Jersey herds in that section 
number in New Hampshire. — 
We spent a couple of days 
and then he took me to New | 
shire whe 


number of }) 
among the ‘ 
ers. He shov 


many ri 


lier’s, an 
It was al 
structive s]) 
had ever sei. 
those fame . 


outstandin 
these, 


might choose one a 
Henry was to select as 
wanted for the Universit; 
I was to take the rest. 
two-year-old heifer. H 
or eight, and the balance | 
tion proved very satisfactor 
two-year-old heifer 
proved the best in the lot. — 
Every milking of all 
was weighed on my 


was made in the mi 
quarter; and when the 
completed her third qu. 
formed Professor Henry a 
going to do better tha 2 


lieve it. I said he might | 
ing the balance of the y 
fy himself. I sent her to 
with the proviso that sk 
good pasture, Hents, a 


E your request for farm busi- 

s statements and I am pleased 
0 give a complete summary of 
cost accounts of Sunnydale Stock 
from Feb. 1, 1922, when I 
d farming, to Feb. 1, 1927, when 
‘completed five years of records. 
yurse we balance the books and 
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JARTETTE OF 400-LB. COWS IN 
"THE SUNNYDALE HERD 


year’s business but we find this 
ary covering five years’ busi- 
very interesting and even more 
jle as a basis of comparison 
my single year’s report. It has 
dvantage of striking an aver- 
stween high and low prices on 
e different enterprises on the 
as well as good and poor sea- 
rith the crops. 
operate a 240-acre farm main- 
x an average herd of 40 head of 
Guernseys, half of which are, 
ule, in milk and the balance 
| stock. We raise and market an- 
150 to 200 head of hogs. 
two live stock enterprises con- 
yractically all of the feed raised 
_ farm and in turn practically 
the feed is raised. The past 
years since getting our rota- 
established we employed sweet 
‘for pasture, alfalfa for hay 
g pasture, soy beans for emer- 
hay crop, as well as protein 
‘nent for the other grains fed 
3 and cows. Corn, oats, and 
comprise the other feed crops 


past three years of the 5-year 
we have kept daily milk rec- 
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UDGE AND GILBERT McMILLAN, 

| OF CANADA, ATTENDED THE 

‘ONAL AYRSHIRE ACTIVITIES 
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up a statement at the end of 


TING THE AYRSHIRE BULLS ON ALTA CREST FARMS FOR THE 
2h GUESTS OF MR. AND MRS. SAGENDORPH 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


CLAUDE H. HORMEL, IOWA 


ords, tested for butterfat monthly, 
and kept complete feed and produc- 
tion records on each cow in the herd. 
The first year these records were kept 
the herd showed an average annual 
production per cow of 298 Ibs. fat. 
The third year ended with an average 
annual production per cow of 369 lbs. 
fat. Furthermore, the feed cost per 
pound fat was reduced from 22.2c for 
the first year of records down to 18.5¢ 
for the third year. It was necessary 
to do this work ourselves as there is 
no C. T. A. in the community. Just 
as the testing records for the last 
three years show marked improve- 
ment in the dairy enterprise of the 
farm, so the complete cost accounts 
have shown improvement in the farm 
business as a whole with each new an- 
nual statement. In fact the net profit 
for the last year of the five was near- 
ly double that for the first year, al- 
though the crop season was hardly as 
satisfactory. 

A brief resume of our system of 
accounting will no doubt be a desir- 
able preface to the statements that 
follow. An annual inventory is the 
first essential and must be done both 
conservatively and consistently one 
year with another so as to guard 
against temporary inflations which 
might only cause one year to show a 
large profit and the following year a 
large loss. Our farm which is highly 
improved with large barns, silo, elec- 
tricity, and water system has always 
been inventoried at $60,000. The av- 
erage inventory for feed, stock, and 
equipment runs at about $8,000. Ac- 
counts are kept with each crop and 
stock enterprise on the farm as well 
as cash, interest, manure, labor, 
equipment, and general farm account. 
Each cash or trade transaction on the 
farm thus requires a double entry on 
the books. Likewise record of hours 
of labor spent with each enterprise 
is kept at all times. 

This. no doubt sounds very compli- 


MR. 
WHO ENTERTAINED THE AYRSHIRE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THEIR 

ALTA CREST FARMS 


AND MRS. A. H. SAGENDORPH 


cated to the person who has never 
tried it but after five years’ experi- 
ence we find it very simple and we 
think gives a higher return for effort 
put forth than anything else we do. 
What follows now is our general 
summary for the past five years: 


Live Stock Account 


Dairy Cattle: An average herd of 
17 cows and young stock maintained. 

During the period 25,423.5 lbs. fat 
were sold at an average price of 
43%c¢ per pound. The total feed cost 
for the cows producing this fat was 
$6,988.73, or 23%2c per pound fat. 
Note here that we were evidently 
producing fat at a much higher cost 
before we started keeping production 
records on our cows which showed 
the cost of production cheaper for 
the last 3 years. The cash return for 
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E YEARS OF DAIRY FARM BOOKKEEPING 


rental, $200; 
etc., $200. 

Hogs: During the first three years 
of the five, hog production showed a 
loss and all the profit recorded plus 
recuperation for the losses of the 
first three years was made in the last 
two years. This is due to observance 
of sanitary methods the last two 
years along with good hog prices and 
cheap corn. During the period, 720 
head of hogs were sold for a total of 
$14,811.58. The returns per $1 ex- 
pended in feed were $1.48; total 
net profit for 5-year period $1,773.06, 
or an annual net return of $354.61. 

Poultry: An average flock of 150 
hens has been maintained, returning 
an annual net profit over all exe 
penses of $105.38. 


veterinary, insurance, 


Farm Crops 


Practically all farm crops are fed 
on the farm; in fact, as an average 


SUNNYDALE STOCK FARM 


This photograph was taken 


five years ago when Mr. Hormel took charge and changed 


it from a beef and hog farm to a dairy and hog farm. 


$1 spent in feed on the entire dairy 
herd was $1.91. 

The total net profit over all ex- 
penses for the 5 years was $1,767.22 
or an average annual net return of 
$353.25. Expenses include all feed, 
labor which amounts to about $750 
annually, annual charges for follow- 
ing of about: Interest, $175; building 


JOHN A. NESS, VICE-PRESIDENT AYR- 
SHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AND JOHN COCHRANE 


over the 5 years more feeds have 
been bought than sold. All crops are 
sold to the stock at prevailing mar- 
ket prices. 

Corn: An average of 15 acres of 
corn goes in the silo each year and 
with the exception of the final net 
profit, is not included in the figures 

(Continued on page 709) 


SEEN AT RECENT AYRSHIRE GATHERINGS 


DAVID PAGE OF KANSAS AND LEON- 


ARD TUFTS, NEWLY ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF THE AYRSHIRE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


AT THE NATIONAL AYRSHIRE SALE RING, JUNE 9, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
WHERE 58 ANIMALS AVERAGED $240 
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Juvenile Court. 
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SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE COLVIN 

AND CHAS. TACHAU (RIGHT), MEM- 

BER OF THE BOARD AND RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR THE PURE-BREDS 


“Hvery child a healthy child, and 
every child a happy child.” 


HE Louisville and Jefferson 
County Children’s Home is a 
child caring and child placing 

institution. It is owned and support- 
ed by the city and county and is 
situated at Ormsby station, 12 miles 
from Louisville, Kentucky. It is a 
farm of 400 acres of good land, well 
watered, all tillable but 120 acres of 
pasture. One interesting point about 
these pastures is that the liquid ma- 
nure from the dairy barn is distrib- 
uted on them with a tank sprinkler. 
Part of the farm is given to gardens, 
orchards, corn for silage, oats for 
hay, cowpeas, soy beans, and alfalfa. 
Ninety acres are kept in legumes 
with about half of this being turned 
under for soil betterment. 

The Home grounds, with four girls’ 
cottages, seven boys’ cottages, and 
the one for colored boys, superin- 
tendent’s home, school and service 
buildings, lawns, recreation grounds, 
and dairy barn take up many acres. 

Formerly the institution was with- 
in the city of Louisville and the de- 
linquent children were hedged 
around by a wall, really a juvenile 
penitentiary. During those years the 
run-a-ways averaged thirty a month. 
Now, under Superintendent George 
Colvin, on this large farm with no 
baracades, the escapes do not run 
twelve a year. 


A Home, Not a Penal Institution 


The boys and girls in this Home, 
averaging 450, are sent here by the 
They can be kept 
until they are 21 years old, but few 
of them are kept so long, as foster 
homes are found for many and others 
are sent to work-homes where the 
Home pays their board. Some of 
the bright boys and girls are sent to 
high school and a few to the univer- 
sity, the Home paying their ex- 
pense. Supervision is maintained 
over them wherever placed. Every 
child in the Home attends the graded 
school, which is conducted equal to 
the city schools, the teachers being 
college graduates. A visit among the 
boys and girls at school verifies the 
Home motto, ‘‘Every Child a Healthy 
Child and Every Child a Happy 
Child.” All children have their hours 
of work, study, and recreation. 

In addition to the regular academ- 
ic subjects, agriculture and manu- 
al training are taught the boys and 
domestic science to the girls. Sev- 
eral industries are carried on .the 
campus, and there is a close relation 
between the work done in the shops 
and the subjects taught in the school. 
All the children get instruction in 
music, either vocal or instrumental. 


Pure Milk is the Foundation of 
Health* 


When the _ superintendent was 
asked what was the foundation of 
the health of his children he replied, 
“oure, fresh milk.” After showing 
me through the service buildings 
where the kitchen, bake shop, store 
, rooms, dining room, and cold storage 
‘YYoom were, he said: “Now let’s go 
over te the dairy barn.” The barn 
has a gambrel roof, is 133 feet long 
by 36 feet wide, with concrete floors, 
troughs, and gutters, and is equipped 
with steel stanchions and drinking 
cups, with stalls for 40 cows having 
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A Dairy Herd for a Purpose 


F. F. GILMORE, KENTUCKY 


cork brick under foot. The building 
is well lighted and has King ventila- 
tion. It is electric lighted, and the 
barn, like every building on the 
place, has a complete sprinkler sys- 
tem. This was put in that in case of 
fire the flames would be retarded so 
that the valuable cows could be got- 
ten out. The herd of cows in milk 
number 88, all are registered except 
about seven and they will be replaced 
as soon as young stock comes in. 
The average production is 100 gal- 
lons a day. The milk of each cow is 
weighed and a record kept of every 
one. It is then‘taken to the milk 
room, aerated, and cooled and sent 
over to the service building. The 
milking is done by seven of the older 


in the state. His heifers, some being 
in milk, are great performers and his 
young bulls sell readily. 

When asked why the Home goes 
in for registered cattle, the Superin- 
tendent replied, “(Charles Tachau, a 
business man of Louisville and a 
member of the Board, is a graduate 
of Wisconsin, had a fine dairy herd, 
sold out and served in the war, loves 
good cows, and this herd and dairy 


_ are his pet—and he is making a great 


success of it. Mr. Tachau is a gen- 
ius for registered cattle and produc- 
tion.” 

The barn has four maternity pens, 
one calf pen for eight, and a bull 
pen. The barn is spotlessly clean. 
The boys in the dairy are credited 


SWIMMING POOL AT THE LOUISVILLE AND JEFFERSON COUNTY 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


boys under a trained dairyman. The 
liquid manure is drained off through 
underground pipes to a tank down 
the hill, 75 yards away. The solid 
manure is taken out by carriers to a 
shed 50 feet from the barn. The 
cows are kept well groomed. 

Two 100-ton silos furnish the si- 
lage the year round. The hay, con- 
sisting of alfalfa, oats cut green, clo- 
ver, and soy beans, is thrown down 
from the loft. Concentrated feed is 
composed of ground corn and oats, 
linseed and cottonseed meal, and fed 
after the formula of the College of 
Agriculture. Professor J. J. Hooper 
visits the Home dairy regularly and 
now has four cows under official test. 

The herd bull is a twin, Segis But- 
ter Boy, by King Segis Pontiac. This 
aged bull is considered the best bred 


with regular wages according to 
hours of work and, when released, 
are fitted to enter any dairy and have 
some money saved up. About a half 
dozen healthy young dairymen are 
turned out each year, every one go- 
ing to the country. Professor Colvin 
says there is no better vocational 
training than through the dairy. 

On the grounds is a concrete wad- 
ing pool for little children and a 
sanitary swimming pool for the larg- 
er ones, 80 by 40 feet, costing 
$12,000. Filtered water is piped out 
from the city, and for pressure a 
stand pipe and tank stands 108 feet 
high, which supplies every building 
on the farm. 


Professor George Colvin, the su- . 


perintendent, is a highly educated 


man, was superintendent of educa- 
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IN CASE OF FIRE 


INTERIOR OF DAIRY BARN WITH AUTOMATIC eleaaneh ctne og 


having the banns publish 


ONE OF THE FOURTEEN CO 
AT THE HOME 


tion of the state for four y 
it is a pleasure to see the 
lute him and hail him as 
He calls these hundreds of 
girls his children. He has 
selected as president of th 
sity of Kentucky. ‘ 
Forty acres of truck 
worked by the boys, unde 
gardener, as part of thei 
These, like those in the 
paid regular wages acco 
hours of work. 
Some one facetiously 
“Why educate and train 
of young crooks?” Profess 
replied, “The answer is in yo: 
tion. Education and train 
healthy home _ surroundings 
good citizens of them.” _ 


Easier to Prevent Cc 


Chapel is held each day i 
tion with the school, and 
maintains an organize 
School with competent teac 
older children have dev 
Christian Endeavor Society, 
big boys are in scout troup 
under a regular scout mast 
tary discipline, which wa 
one time, has been abolished : 
children are taught to con’ 
selves and think for themse. 
Home is conducted on the 
of recognizing the rights of 
—the right to a home, no’ 
ter of charity but of inhere 
cratic right; the right to 
right. to study and be tat 
right to live in an atmosp 
clean and wholesome; the righ 
believed and trusted. It 
that it is easier and more e 
to prevent crime than 
crime. a 


Chemistry in Agrict 


The poet, Tennyson, ad 
beauty of a flower growi 
crannies of a wall, remarked 
“Tf I-could understand w 
root and all, and all in al 
know what God and man 

The chemist has been di 
for centuries to discove 
of Nature’s secrets. 


our ancestors knew 2, 000. 
The part the chemist pl 
folding new knowledge in 


book, published’ by ' 
Foundation, Inc., contai 
chapters, each written b 


opment of the great ag 
dustry. A chapter is 
chemistry of milk and 
well as one on vitamin 

Copies of this book ma: 
from Hoard’s Dairym n 
partment, Fort Atkinson, 
price is $1.00 per copy, p 


went to see the cler. 


moment; then he 
she’s a dressmaker! 


know how hard it is to per- 

‘suade a farmer to steal time 
_ from grain harvesting to look 
live stock. There is only one real 
time to put a crop of oats, barley, 
heat in the shock and that is when 
just ripe enough and not too 
' Besides cutting grain when it is 
iace is corn to be laid by and 
some late hay to be cut. Some- 
3 the second cutting of alfalfa 
s a bid for attention. With all of 
there are a few things concern- 
ve stock that may need atten- 
| They could be done early in the 
oon when it is frequently too 
fo get into the field. They could 
ne if one thinks of them. 


Flies 


iry cows are unusually respon- 
io comfortable surroundings. We 
no comprehensive data to prove 
cows well protected from flies 
give more milk than the same 
would when continually pestered 
‘flies, but we are strongly in- 
1 to the opinion that the thor- 
use of a good fly spray is not 
‘good business but also a good 
to even the temper of the man 
does the milking. Who wants to 
10¢€ 

ws made restless by a few 
and flies? 


Shade for Calves 


are told that direct sunshine is 
ent stimulus in the growth of 
yanimals and poultry. Too much 


e direct scorching kind of sun- 


IE grain that was 
-vested last Fall © 
id not threshed, 
ould have paid for 
Il the threshers 
yuilt in 1926. 
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Every Case owner 
_ we heard from 

| saved his crop. 
* * ok * 


cle’ 


Bad years prove 

__ the dependability 

ae of Case threshers. 
“ 


* * * 


Because they meet 
all conditions, more 
Case threshers 
are sold every year 
than of any other 
three makes. 


le coupon. 


Case Threshing Machine Co. 
porated Established 1842 
Racine Wisconsin 


rain grower should read 

lail to Freedom,” a valuable 
‘at shows you how to prevent 
id damage to harvested crops. 


our name and address for a 
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Seasonable Live Stock Notes : 


shine does not seem to be exactly the 
right thing to subject dairy calves to 
and this suggests shade for them dur- 
ing July and August. Again, as with 
the flies on cows, we do not have ex- 
perimental data proving that calves 
subjected all day to scorching sun. 
shine are seriously damaged but we 
judge calves just a little by what we 
would tend to do on a hot day if we 
had opportunity. We would lean 
toward the shade and we are con- 
vinced that dairy calves should have 
shade provided. 


Must Help Hogs Keep. Cool 


The hog has a poor way to regulate 
its body temperature. At least we can 
say it is rather slow acting and many 
a hog owner can testify to the costs of 
hurrying a fat hog in hot weather. 
The main reason the hog may have 
some difficulty in meeting emergen. 
cies that affect body temperature is 
that it has very few sweat glands. 
When exercise is set up in the body 
heat is generated. The horse, in or- 
der to dispose of surplus heat, per- 
spires profusely and the breathing is 
more rapid. Heat is carried to the 
surface and there discharged from 
the body through these processes. The 
hog, having very few sweat glands, 
can only discharge surplus heat 
through water or vapor expelled at 
the mouth and nose. It is, therefore, 
important to provide shade and water 
for hogs in hot weather. Caution 
must also be exercised in moving fat 
hogs to market as also in driving 
them about on the farm. 


Watch the Radiator of the Horse 


While we are on the subject of 
sweat glands a word of caution needs 
to be sounded concerning horses at 
heavy work in hot weather. Everyone 
knows that if the fan belt breaks or 
goes off on the tractor or if the water 
runs low in the radiator the engine 
will soon become too hot to operate. 
Sweat glands are a part of the cool- 
ing system of the horse—the radiator, 
so to speak. If for any reason this 
cooling system ceases to function on 
hot days when horses are being 
pushed right along there is grave 
danger of serious damage to the en- 
gine. The neighborhood gossip will 
have a new subject to talk about and 
it will sound about like the following: 
“Jim Jones lost a good horse yester- 
day from the heat.” On hot days as 
long as horses are sweating profusely 
they are getting rid of the excess 
heat generated by exercise but when 
the hair dries it’s time to think about 
pulling for the shade. 


To Control Lice in Poultry 


Two weeks ago we said something 
in this column about culling poultry 
in July. It may be that some are 
moved to action by our suggestion. In 
this issue we take up the subject of 
treating poultry for lice at the time 
the flock is being culled. The writer 
knows from the experience of having 
culled many flocks in July that. lice 
are frequently encountered and that 
the treatment for lice is easily ap- 
plied as the birds are handled in the 
culling examination. Two very good 
preparations are here suggested. The 
cull hens that are to be sold immedi- 
ately need not be treated. For the 
hens that are to be retained in the 
flock, before each is released after ex- 
amination dust a pinch of sodium 
fluoride under each wing and around 
the vent. Another good louse killer is 
made from two-thirds blue ointment 
mixed thoroughly with one-third 
vaseline. Rub an amount of this mix- 
ture the size of a garden pea thor- 
oughly into the area beneath the vent. 
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Milker 
NS Pine Tree Milking Machine Co.4 


The Only Milker 
1 gives the cow’s teat the Real TUG 
d like the calf—TUGS hard d 
that 2 fartitr as fe milks wate a 
3 just the TUG she needs! 


of the calf— 
and like the calf—gives EACH cow 
Milks Like a Calf! 
A 
"ae 


The Surge Milker does MORE than other milkers. 
The Surge finishes the job; other milkers only 
start it. Other milkers secure the milk by suc- 
tion; some add a release or massaging ac- 
tion. The Surge does both! And then ADDS 
The Real Tug of the Calf! Yes, and like the 
calf—The Surge TUGS harder and harder 
as the cow milks out. AND—a quick, easy 
Surge Adjustment enables YOU to give each cow 
just the suck and TUG she needs to get ALL the 
milk. No other milker does or can do ALL THIS—which 


‘ 


accounts for The Surge’s well known ability to milk cows 


like no other machine has ever milked cows before. 


6 Milkin 


gs FREE! 


Right in Your Own Barn— With No Obligation to Buy 


Mail coupon now for details of our amazing FREE Offer 
which gives you a chance to prove ALL THIS in your own 
barn, on your own cows—for 6 milkings FREE—and without 
the slightest obligation to buy! We also want you to see The 
Surge Milker milk out “that cow” you’re ready now to bet 
can’t be milked by machine, Our attractive price and Easy 
Terms will be another Surge feature you'll like. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


PSE SE Eee ESR ee 


We have just issued a NEW 


PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO Dept. B-285 £ 

talog th I - 

rd apes piers es rn] 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois - 
milkingmachinesthanany- ™ Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog 5 
thing you’ve ever read. It’s ™ and tell me about your special Free Demonstration Offer on z 
a very valuable book for g the SURGE Milker. (Please give me this information) i 
Fes Se ere 7 Number of cows milked_____________ LAY O00 Bee ae AE 2B : 
bring it to you—F REE. Z a 
Mail It Today SURE! gy Nome.----------------------------~----~-------------------20= seh 

_—— —. 

—————SSSSSSSSSSS—— Address_____ Ba th na Sa ots To = 


EasyTerms 


You can buy a Surge 


coupon Now. Itdoesn’t 
obligate you. 


A Toast to the Cow 


The cow is a wonderful creature, 

No other to man more worth while. 

To serve, her life’s work, 

No intentions to shirk 

Show in her honest old face without guile. 


As an artist, no coloratura, 

Her voice has a quality strange, 

A liquid contralto, 

Or sweet, limpid alto, 

But shows a sad lacking in range. 


Her tail has a joint universal, 

To hasten departure of flies. 

Of stomachs she’s four, 

The one on the ground floor 

Is a cache for lunch. She is wise. 


Her “Home Brew” is life to the infant, 

It’s health, growth, and strength to the lad. 
As a “bracer” for father 

And a “night cap’ for mother, 

A “kick’? but no “kick back” is had. 


For the girls it is nature’s cosmetic, 
A “School Girl Complexion” ensures, 
When applied from within, 
Nature’s beauty they win, 

A beauty entrancing to wooers. 


Her “here” is a life filled with service, 
Her “‘hereafter’’ a fate oft deplored. 
She serves man on earth, 

From the day of his birth 

Yet a “filler” for hash, her reward. 


Then a toast to the world’s Foster Mother. 
With her own “brew” that Volstead won't 
ban, 
Let us now glasses fill 
And drink with a will 
To God’s richest blessing to man. 
Arkansas. W. H. Woodley. 


Mike: “Phwat are cranberries?” 

Pat: “Cranberries? Don’t you know 
what they are?” 

Mike: “Yis, but do you?” 

Pat: “Cranberries are lke water- 
melons, neither fruit nor vegetables; 
but if you cook them they make better 
applesauce than whut prunes does.” 


— Keepin 
Milk Sweet 


with the aid of 


p= Rinse 


Keeping milk sweet means preventing 
bacterial growth. 85% of such bacteria 
result from contact with non-sterile 
utensilsand cans.95%can be 
destroyed by just using the 
cheap, quick B-K final rinse. 
Send for our milkcan bulletin 928. 


Separators 


| Every part touched by milk is 
| coated by an invisible film of 
casein and other matter on 
which germs breed, and which 
ordinary washing does not re- 
move. B-K dissolves the film 
and destroys 95% of the bacteria. Send for 
our separator bulletin 112. 


Milking Machines 


After each milking, wash milk- 
ing machine parts and keep in 
dilution of B-K and water, 
Thento prevent possiblespread 
. of infection from cow to cow 
while milking, rinse cups and 
| tubesin a pail of B-K dilution 
after milking each cow. 
Send for our milking 
machine bulletin 124 


Write for Free Bulletins 
Described Above 


They give a few simple rules that 
will enable you to produce milk of 
much lower bacteria, with less cost 
and effort. Write today. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 
Department 101G Badison. 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 


f Stevi 


Address —Seerm 


that cause: 
Sour Milk 


CID ROISON- Soap 
CONTAINS, NO JURIOUS SUBSTANCES 
OR OTN EEP. JW COOL PLACE 


pIVER Bi une 


ot eee 


Avoid Hot Weather 
Milk Troubles 


DIVERSOL 


destroys the bacteria 


*“Ropy Milk” 


NOW! You Can Be Sure 
Of Premium Priced Milk 
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lizing 


\ 


Ti 


ty 


“‘off flavors” 
foul odors 


SS SSA 


Diversol now makes it easy for you to keep bacteria under 
{Ee control and economically produce clean, low bacteria count 


“Better than Barrels of 
Hot Water” 


“premium-priced” milk. 85% of bacterial contamination 
comes from milk utensils and equipment. Diversol now 


makes it EASY for you to keep them fresh and clean and free of the bacteria 


that spoil your product. 


MORE— than a washing compound. 
—than a sterilizer. It’s both! 
Diversol does more than any washing compound or sterilizer—it destroys bac” 


teria as it cleans, and removes foul odors—instantly with ONE operation. You 
don’t need steam. One warm or cold water rinse with Diversol—and you’re 


through! 


You make your own solution—easily and quickly with cold water. 


Very economical! One pound makes 100 gallons of sterilizing solution. Keeps 
forever. Never deteriorates. Non-poisonous. Never injures hands, 


Mail Coupon for FREE Supply 


Every man producing or handling milk, cream, butter, cheese or ice cream should 
investigate this great NEW dairy discovery. The coupon above entitles you to 
enough Diversol—F REE—to make 25 gallons of sterilizing solution. Send for this 
liberal FREE supply —mail coupon now—SEE what Diversol will do for YOU. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Dept. 


DIVERSEY MEG. CO., Guicac6: i LiNo!s 6.235 


FEED SAVER= MONEY MAKER 


“The Humdinger is the last word in efficient, 
economical grinding of all farm products,” 
says Mr. Hunt of Mo. “It is an unusual grinder. 
Can’t be excelled as feed saver and money 
maker. In a year we have had no trouble or 
repair expense.” 


The Only All Steel Hammer Mill 
Made of boiler plate and manganese steel. Steel has 
four times the strength of cast iron. Practically un- 
breakable Lifetime service. No heat or friction Feed 
not heated in grinding. 


“First Cost Is Only Cost” 
Says W. A. Schultze, Stanton, Neb. “‘Have used my 
mill a year without one penny’s worth of repairs. The 
eee aed Nery ct nee ground on the “Jay Bee’’ 
cannot be duplicated by any a 
mill in America.” B= 

“Always Dependable” 

Say Ziegler Bros.,Oakley. Kan- 
sas ‘‘It has never failed us in 
any particular. Its capacity is & 
far greater thanisclaimed d 
It delivers a quality of 
product never equalled by 
any other mill.’ 


Easy Payment Pian 


Write for free feeding 
booklet and descrip- 
tiveliterature. Stock 
carried in principal cities, 


W 3sizesforen- 
mm gines7-30HP 


4. Replacement Head for 
: FORDSON means 


MP MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


‘ a <> 
INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench‘and an hour’s time needed. Nothing 
~to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” book describ- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 


960 se. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
(GUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


Dairymen 
OU can now get a Hinman 
Milker ina PORTABLE GAS 

ENGINE UNIT. Power and milk- 


er complete in one compact, 


simple little machine. 

Uses the same Hinman System— 
proved right by 19 years of \success in ev- 
ery g00d dairy countyl 

Real simplicity that does better work 
and costs less to buy and operate, Milks 
three hours on one quart of gas. Takes 
little space. Rolls easily anywhere. 

It’salittle beautyyouwantto know! 
Hundredsalreadyin use. Seeone! Get 
facts about one of the greatest time, 
hard-work,and money savers that ever 
worked for a dairyman. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. 
2nd St. Oneida, N.Y. 


Ask questions. 
Write today. 


PORTABLE 


PORTABL 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD®s PORTABLE. 


MILKER 


TEoVE8 JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN HALTER 


IMPROVED 


No loose Bulls or horses, A Uni- 
versal SAFETY SNAP no animal 
can unlock or break. Made of 
bronze $2.50, nickel plated $3. 
Bull Chain Stakeout consists of 1 
run chain 20 ft. long, 2 steel 
stakes, 1 lead and tle chain 8 ft. 
long with bronze snap $12, nickle 
plated snap $12.50. Bull rings 
made of yellow tubing bronze 
none better, made in8 sizes. aT-& 
x3-8, $1,753 8 1-4x7-16, $2; 3 1-4x 
1-2, $2.50. Lead and tie chain 8 
ft.long with bronze snap $5, nick- 
le plated snap $5.50. Calf Trainer 
$2. Write £or circular and more 
information. CHAIN HALTERS, 
fits all size bulls, on 15 days trial. 
Money, peck sbnbe patiaiee Race 
a shipped prepai =a eae 
where no dealers, (lip this ad.) 


P, W. JENSEN & SON 
Princeton, Dept.H, Minnesota 


NE often hears people express 

the wish that we might return 

to the old fashioned religion. 
Was there something in the old 
fashioned religion that is lacking in 
the religion of today or is there some- 
think lacking in us that was present 
in men and women of other days? I 
am inclined to think that the lack is 
in us. 

The purpose of religion is the in- 
terpretation of the meanings of 
things. Much new knowledge has 
been added to our human store of 
knowledge and it is possible that this 
new knowledge has sometimes been 
confusing. Our confusion is due to 
confusing what we know with what 
we believe. 

In our faith, as in the faith of our 
fathers and our grandfathers, there 
is and was the confidence that our 
world is a world in which there is 
present everywhere the spirit and 
power of God. Our fathers were no 
more capable of answering all ques- 
tions and solving all problems than 
are we. Indeed there may be some 
questions that we can answer and 
some problems that have been solved 
in our day that were impossible to 
them. Faith doesn’t wait for the 
solution of every problem and the 
answer to every question. If it did 
there would be no faith. 

The temper and spirit of our age is 
expressed in fullest and. freest investi- 
gation everywhere. To the man of a 
living faith there can be no fears nor 
misgivings. This is God’s world! No 
fact, no truth, discoverable in this 
world of God’s can possibly do us 
harm. The only thing we need to 
fear is that men may attempt to 
make half truths whole truths; may 
attempt to make the partial seem 
complete. Truth and fact in this 
world of God we need not fear. 

There was manifested in old 
fashioned religion an intensity, a 
sincerity, an enthusiasm, and an 
abiding satisfaction that many people 
say they cannot feel in their religion 
today. They long for the old 
fashioned religion and yet they have 
that religion today, minus the quali- 
ties of enthusiasm and_ intensity. 
Perhaps the way out is to find the 
way to that very enthusiasm that is 
lacking. 

God was very real to our fathers, 
to the men and women of other days. 
They felt that they could talk with 
God and that God could talk with 
men. They were afraid that wrong 
living would break their communion 
with God and bring them punishment. 
Their lives were aglow with enthusi- 
astic faith in Jesus. Sunday was a 
great day to them. The church was 
a city set on a hill, toward which all 
the days of the week pointed. They 
were sure that the Spirit of God was 
with them every day. in many 


SOME OF THE FYFFE-WAY CALVES OUT FOR A MARCH SUNNIN 
AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY é 
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JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN 


respects their faith was simple, 


beautiful, and satisfying. 
there was a great comfort. 

Let us be reminded that the 
fashioned religion was what it 
in the lives of the believers be 
they made the venture of faith, 
find the enthusiasm, the sincerity 
intensity, and the abiding satisfa 
that we desire, we too shall hay 
make the venture of faith. We 
have to start right where we 
with what we know, and what we 
and what we hope, and go on 
there. 

We shall, in our day, if we 
wise, submit many questions 
problems to their appropriate ; 
in the exact sciences. Reli 
business is to give an answer t 
meaning of it all, to find caus 
hope, and optimism, and courag 
bring comfort to the human ] 
We still have the God of th 
fashioned religion. 

We know, as men never kne) 
fore, the consequences of the | 
tion. of Divine laws, all laws.) 
know that the centering of a li 
a great affection for a heroic pe: 
age such as Jesus results in the: 
ing out of low motives and th| 
throning of high and holy moti; 

We have knowledge that the 
is an orderly world; that law i) 
versal; that man’s way to ' 
things is to discover the laws | 
being and obey them. Ther) 
laws of religion, laws of biology) 
of chemistry, laws everywheret 
call for men’s obedience if they { 
be happy. 

We still have need for a re} 
tive power that redeems us fro 
sins of sordidness and brutis 
and low aim, and lifts us up tor 
er and nobler ways of life. 

We do not gain very much }) 
ing notice of the failures and! 
takes of other men. Our besic 
parisons are always the comps 
upward rather than downward. ' 
very people whom we term hyp 
may be more keenly conscics 
their failures than we are. Pik 
the way back to the best 
fashioned religion is to beginr 
where we are to make use [| 
things that will help us tow 
enthusiastic religious life. 

We need knowledge, and - 
prayers, and the use of religiou 
ature, and the habit of worshi 
the performance of brotherly le 
and love for little childrer 
respect for the mothers of th 
and a clean thought about ourjo 
to create life; we need poet 
music, and pictures, and tl 
things of art to build our fa 
These are all here, ready ath: 
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ar 


dt 


Begin right where we are. Us¥ 


is available. Satisfying religi 


matter of growth and develcm 


. 
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Jews From Washington, 
{Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] 
Yashington, D. C., June 25—The 
au of Dairy Industry, co-operat- 
with the various dairy state au- 
‘ities under whose jurisdiction the 
| cow testing work is being done, 
ging as careful and complete 
< as possible this year on the 
projects. J. C. Mc- 
ell is in charge of this work. 
je leaders are urged to see that 
cow testing association report at 
_one proven sire. This means 
at least one sire having five 
vhters on test from five dams, of 
th there is an authentic milk and 
arfat production record, be re- 
xd so that the record of the five 
hters can be compared with the 
td of the five dams, and results 
own to indicate whether the sire 
ences production up or down. 
Jrds were shown at the recent 
i’ pilgrimage to indicate that the 
jionship in blood lines between 
fand dam ‘had very little to do 
| fixing inheritance for high pro- 
(on but that mating animals with 
/ production records was a pretty 
‘in way of fixing high producing 
Jitance. The trouble is that the 
(must be better than the dam in 
| heritance characteristics in order 
jake this work. Hence the cam- 
ii for proven sires. Should the 
i be reached this year, of one 
jn sire from each cow testing 
‘iation, a good start would be 
toward building up a list of 
}n sires in the dairy states. 


| 


‘little flurry has been caused 
(g those interested in butter stor- 
Hy the story sent out recently 
} Washington, raising a question 
) the stability of the 12 cent but- 
tariff. Should this tariff be 
| out, it is felt that enough for- 
(outter might be imported in the 
ir to seriously affect the profits 
-cold storage deal. Such a pos- 
/y was said to be involved in the 
\1 to the U. S. Supreme Court in 
called Hampton case, involving 
onstitutionality of the Flexible 
Act, questioned in this case by 
sup of importers in New York 
) Since the publication of the 
f your correspondent has made 
quiry to find out how quickly 
jase may be decided, and finds 
{t is not expected, by the De- 
tent of Justice, that the case 
lone heard before the first of 
(January. This precludes any 
_ffect on this winter’s storage 
loy any change in tariff rates 
i this case. It is most likely 
hae decision will be handed down 
joner than March 1, 1928. The 
ytment of Justice holds that the 
| constitutional and has won a 
Ion in each of the lower courts. 


! effort to secure more adequate 
ition for agricultural research 


rt up last month by rep- 
jatives of farm and _ other 
azations here, a late devel- 


it being a conference with Sec- 
| of Agriculture Jardine, led by 
Gray of the Farm Bureau 
ad Brenckman of The Grange 
|rticipated in by representatives 
* or twelve other organizations 
ung the American Dairy Feder- 
The secretary was told that 
veturn of agricultural prosperi- 
= be definitely helped by practi- 
Wthods for the elimination of 


Hand loss in every phase of ag- 
al production and market- 
jd he was asked to give his 
{al to a new, enlarged, and ag- 
© Program of research for 
61 
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BOBS NOT TAINT MILK 

| PLEASANT ODOR~STAINLESS © 

DOES NOT BLISTER OB BURN 

_— Sprays Easily-Non Poisonous = 
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Here Is The Answer to 
Hundreds of Questions 


The famous qualities of FLY-TOX and 
RAT-TOX and Rex Agricultural Insecti- 
cides have brought persistent demands for a 
thoroughly scientific animal spray. 


Here it is... STOCKAID .. . a typical 
Rex product. Has all the qualities of an 
ideal spray ... pleasant odor... stainless .. 
will not burn, blister or irritate the hide. 


STOCKAID does not taint milk, 


This animal spray serves a two-fold 
purpose. It kills flies, mosquitoes, lice 
and fleas. STOCKAID also repels flies, 
mosquitoes, lice and fleas. Asa repellant, 
it proves effective from 6 to 8 hours accord- 
ing to amount sprayed and atmospheric 


may lick hide after STOCKAID has been 
sprayed without harmful results. 


It does not gum the hair—this marvelous 
spray leaves the coat fine and glossy. Does 
not clog the sprayer. 


Like all Rex products, STOCKAID is 
backed by a money-back guarantee to kill 
and repel insects. Those who have used 
Rex insecticides and fungicides need no 
urging to try STOCKAID .. . the mere 
announcement of an animal spray deve- 
loped by Rex, produced by Rex and backed 
by Rex, is sufficient. 


Your retailer sells Stockaid. 
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KILLS AA REPELS FLIES, LIcE 


resentation of organizations placed 
their request before the President 
several weeks ago, there has been a 
notable increase in interest and effort 
to get proper provision made for re- 
search work in the Department. 


The capable shoulders of Dr. John 
R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, received another 
and very substantial load, effective 
July 1, when the Packer and Stock 
Yard Administration is abolished and 
all of the work of administering the 
Packer and Stock Yards Act is trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Animal In- 
Officers and employees of 
the P. & S. Administration become a 
part of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try by this change. There are some 
good reasons for the change, as the 
great bulk of the experience of the 
department in dealing with and 
handling the problems of marketing 
live stock had previously been in the 
B. A. I. Dr. Mohler, however, has a 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. - 
‘The Rexfoy seem (awe 
California Rex Spray Co. - - 


tremendous load to carry, and it may 
be wondered if the new duties will 
serve to distract his attention from 
other no less important ones, spe- 
cifically the eradication of bovine tu- 
berculosis. This change, however, is 
in a direction which many have been 
advocating, toward the organization 
of the Department in industry bu- 
reaus, along industry lines. It also 
calls attention again to the large vol- 
ume of regulatory and service work 
in the Bureau, as compared with re- 
search work, for which the Depart- 
ment was primarily instituted. 


Colored Woman: “Doctah, Ah’s 
come to see ef yo am gwine order 
Rastus one o’ dem mustard plasters 
ag’in today?” 

Doctor: “I think perhaps he bet- 
ter have one more.” 

Colored Woman: ‘Well, he says to 
ax yo’ kin he have a slice o’ hame 
wid it, ’count of it’s a mighty pow’fui 
perscription to take alone.” 


conditions. STOCKAID is fatal only to FOUR SIZES 
insects. It is harmless to mankind and 1GallonCans 30 Gallon Drums 
animals, It is non-poisonous. Animals 5GallonCans 50 Gallon Drums 


- = Toledo, Ohio 
- Kansas City, Mo. 
- Benecia, Calif. 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Limited - Brighton, Ont. 


and MOSQUITOES 


for a Power-Equipped 
SEPARATOR 


You can trade in your old sepa- 
rator for a power-driven Sharp- 
les Tubular—you can trade it in 
on one of larger capacity, at very 
Hlittle cost. A power-driven sepa- 
rator costs only a little more 
than a hand-driven separator, 
and $20 allowance will be 
made on your old machine. 
If your separator is too 
small for your needs, if it 
is worn, out of balance 


allowance and losing cream, if you 
value the time you spend 
on our every day turning it by hand 
and want to be free from the 
d f drudgery of it all, write today 

0 for the Sharples offer, telling #- 


us what capacity you need. vt 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR 6O., 
Dept. N, West Chester, Pa. 


Separato 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 
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= Help 
G2 Your Cows 
Earn You More Profits 


O help your cows produce more milk, richer milk —and bigger milk 
profits for you—these three factors are most important: 


1. Good water 
2. Good housing 
3. Sanitary dairy barn equipment. 


Ney Water Bowls and other Dairy Barn Equipment has aided thousands of farmers the country 
over in getting more milk and richer milk from their cows. These satisfied farmers paid for their 
equipment in a few months time from the added milk-profits they received. 


Save time and labor in keeping your dairy barn clean by installing Ney Equipment. Sold by 
reputable dealers everywhere. rite us today for your copy of the Ney Catalog No. 54 and 
name of dealer ready to serve you, 


THE NEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY . CANTON; OHIO 

Established 1879 Minneapolis, Minn ; Council Bluffs, Iowa Established 1879 

Complete Dairy Bara Equipment including stalls, stanchions, water bowls, pens, litter carriers, *‘King’’ ventilators, etc. 
Complete line of Haying tools including hay carriers, hay forks, hay knives, etc. 


Conical Cooler’ 
ond Aerator 


HIS practical Cooler 

and Aerator cools 

the milk in one minute, 

prevents growth of bac- 

teria and removes all sta- 

ble and other odors. The 

milk or cream is poured 

in at the top through a 

gauze strainer and it 

comes out a minute later at a low tem- 
perature. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that milk be cooled quickly, as milk cooled 
as fast as milked keeps sweet longer and gives a 
bigger cream line. 


The CP CONICAL COOLER is substantially made. 
Uses ice or running water — as easily cleaned as a com- 
mon milk pail. 

PRICES (East of Rockies) 
Size Capacity Suitable for Prices 
2 18 qt. 25 cows or less $8.00 
3 34 qt. 25 to 50 cows 9.60 
4 48 qt. 50 to 100 cows 12.00 
(Too large to go by Parcel Post) 


FREE—320-page catalog of Dairy Goods. Write for it. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 
1245 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


ET 
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Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


: Ass'n. Report High Herd Average f 
State Association No. of Ave. Ave. No. of Ave, Ave. Owner 4 
Mo. cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 2 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, ms 
Colo. Mesa Co. May 359 675 26.8 G. J. 11 791 37.1 G. N. Pond _ 
Nebr. Lancaster* Ki 498 827 31.0 H. 1320 49.8 C. H. Becker & 
Iowa Pocahontas* 4 356 710 26.2 H. 23 1209 «42.0 Allen & Watson 
Ohio Ashtabula Co. w, 377-896 32.3 REL AS 244 42.9 F. A. Faerber 
me Wayne Co.* Ri 301 913 36.2 R. H. 1571 58.8 O. L. Thomas” 
Ai Licking Co. r 294 798 33.8 R. H. 8 1508 49.8 D. R. Best 
Conn. Middlesex Co. As 520 H. 15 1051 37.6 C. W. Kelsey 
Mo. Jackson Co. 1 Apr. 240 748 29.7 J.-H. 7 1031 37.5 ‘M. W. Kurgwe 
a Jackson Co. 2 a 1039 837 31.6 H.-G. 89 960 39.7 Wolfermon Dai 
Tenn. Hamilton Co. May 643 619 27.6 G. J. 22 866 36.6 A. A. Little 
Mont. Cascade Co.* fe 565 865 30.7 H. 10 1202 40.5 Cc. G. MeDerm 
Tex. Wise Co. ie 361 532 25.3 J. 6 884 47.3 Kelly & Sons 
N. D. Burleigh Co.* ee 423 759 26.9 R.H. 16 1018 34.8 F. J. Splonskon 
Ore. Cen. Oregon “id 510 660 29.9 J. 9 775 43.5 R. LB er 
ez Tillamook sy 1574 1210 47.3 G.I 15 1310 62.4 W. Hare 
Ariz. Snowfiake* i? 7 600 29.4 G.I. 1 600 39.0 J. M. Smith 
Wash. Cowlitz Co. oY, 540 = 863 34.7 R. J. 5 1425 66.9 A. L. Bs 
Zs King Co. 4 729° 829 31.2 J. 15 943 44.8 E, W. Trezise 
Utah Cen, Cache Co. mn 572 913 32.3 H. 9 1643 57,4 F, Reese 
Va. Prince William a 638 706 25.6 20. 921. 36.3 Harvey & Klin 
‘ Loudoun 2 i” 575 619 27.8 H.-G 25 1000 41.7 H. C. Rogers’ 
ae Loudoun Valley 3 ee 708 650 27.6 G.-E. 19 922 42.7 M, A. Aukerg 
Ind. Elkhart Co. Lu 289 735 «(29.7 A. 12 1254 42,0 I, Eby us 
a Randolph* a 249 693 33.0 RT. 8-907. 41.7 Abel & Hartze! 
Penn. Allegheny Co. ee 452 811 30.5 R. 0. 74 1356 43.8 Bell Farm — 
Kan. Dickinson* Pe. 323 810 29.5 A.-H 12 1092 40.8 W. C. 
Ke Reno “ 3807 690 27.0 R. H. 16 1182 41.9 H. BE. He et 
Gy Harvey 7 139.- 871. 81.7 H. 21 844 31.7 L. W. Dreier — 
Minn. Pope Co.* ie 331 651 26.5 G. G. 13 700 36.6 W. M. Pennie 
ne Howard, Lake* ie 419 731 34.3 R. J. 18 885 53.5 W. H. Eddy 
od Winona Co. 4* ais 452 722 27.3 H, 12 1573 47.8 H. Brown _ 
La Watonwan* ts 3889 790 32.3 J. 20 786 43.1 Brogger & Km 
ve Barnum* ca 335 691 30.3 G. G. 11 41020 47.8 A. Dahlman — 
Ida. Gooding-Jerome bd 390 784 34.2 H. 14 1314 50.5 F. W. Houston 
Mich. Midland Co.* me 290 755 28.0 RI 18 735 37.8 R. P. Smith 
ae Mecosta-Remus* Me 206 «696 328 J. 6 959 48.7 H. Wheeler — 
‘a4 Kent-Alto* dy 191. 765 34.8 R. J. 7 828 44.5 D. J. Di 
Lad Van Buren 2* ae 250 676 26.8 H. 20 881 28.2 C, Billsharrow 
i N. Newaygo* re 211 680 30.0 M. 6 820 41.3 F. Boucher — 
ide Hillsdale 2* a 262 830 35.1 R. J. 6 936 47.5 W. R. Haywar 
Us Ionia-Belding* *% 370 §=934 35.6 H.-S. 4 1065 48.1 N. Wright — 
ee So. Kent Co.* te 249° «752 «30.5 J. 9 858 41.4 C. Kenyon 
re E. Oceana ue J. 5 1140 50.0 C. Chase 
on Ott.-Jamestown* “n 230 «=798 33.0 G. J. 8 97 49.4 C. Hollis 
ks Lansing-Ingham* me 272 «844 34.0 H.-G. 6 1279 54.9 O. J. Becker 
ei Barry Co. 1* kis 232 779 28.8 G. Ss. 5 36 39.4 R. Bryant 
ds Chippewa* *t 8189 772 < 2732 G. G. 10. 1121 45.8 O. Johnson 
ie Missaukee 2* rt 259 #753 29.1 M. 16 861 38.9 A. L. Davis & 
Z) Wash. -Saline* 44 21-779 «26.6 H. 11 41179 «44.5 Wilsey & Lipt( 
ee Oscoda Co. 1* ts 172 685 31.4 G. G. 8 872 47.2 BE. Hendrich — 
te Ott.-Coopersyille* DF 294 859 34.1 M. 8 1329 50.9 J. Kishman 
ad Ott.-Allensdale* ns 262 807 30.6 R. G. 8 690 38.6 J. Ebels 
He Lenawee 2* 4é 280 908 28.4 He 4 1825 42.1 W. Kindschy 
hes No. Berrien* ‘ 256 740 31.5 Gq. A. Ui AT9A, D627 
Py Charlevoix* Z 345 856 33.6 R.A. 21 1687 94922 Orchard Bay } 
2 So. Newaygo* me 228 823 34.3 H, 5 1326 53.0 J. Meyer 
a Leelanau Co.* Ne 208 560 22.8 J. 8 729 38.6 C. H. Eitzen | 
3 Mason Co. * a 281 674 28.8 M. 7 1119 44.8 J. Peterson — 
Wis. Thiens. - Lakefield* ee 404 805 381.5 ants 12 1324 44.3 G. P. Anschu 
As Glenwood ‘ cg 537 32.1 G. H 15 1303 48.5 M. Olson 
a Union-Waupaca Co.* ”’ 342: 932 33.9 H, 10 ©1420 47.6 ‘L. P. Much 
ep Sparta* % 430. 791° 329 G. 21 1000 40.0 E. Hohn ~ 
is Cleghorn-Eleya ay 434 32.1 i. 14 1220 42.9 J. Blodgett | 
he York-Jackson Raney 214-851 31.6 G. 138 1114 39.5 J. Thomley | 
‘ae Rock. -Mequon* a 362°. 852 32.3 Hi. 9 1288 49.7 A. Bruess 


*Retest rules followed 


Remarkable Production 


The JIonia—Belding Cow Testing 
Association of Michigan has complet- 
ed three years of testing activities. 
The cow tester, Jens Hansen, who 
has served this association for the 
greater share of the three years, re- 
ports that the 889 cows averaged 
8,991 lbs. milk and 351 Ibs. fat. 

The feature of this year’s testing 
is the remarkable production record 
established by the pure-bred Holstein 
herd owned by the Michigan Reform- 
atory. The 51.6 cow years report- 
ed in this herd averaged 15,023 lbs. 
milk and 501.4 Ibs. butterfat. 

During 1926 all members fed grain 


with pasture except two. The 
reports that the grain ration 
balaneed during the year acii 
to the roughages on hand aj 
production of the cows. 


All members except two hav 
Six of the members have di 
cups and three members mac 
first seedings of alfalfa thi) 
Every member either owns or 
pure-bred sire. During the e 
year 54 cows were sold as a 
ble and unprofitable cows. 
were 51 cows sold for breedi; 
poses. Sixteen new pure-bré 
were purchased by the meml 
gether with 37 other grade \y 
A. C. Batzer, Michigan, 


THE ALLENTON—KOHLSVILLE ASSOCIATION 


Thirty-one Wisconsin cow testing associations reported an average productio of 
300 pounds fat per cow in 1926. The Allenton—Kohlsville Association headed #) 


lis 


with an average of 10,344 pounds milk containing 872 pounds fat. The herds ub? 
association are relatively small, are well selected for production, and are adequate a 
and cared for. The members average seven acres in alfalfa and all of them “ 
on pasture. The association started its ninth year on April 1, 1927, with 16 


charter members still testing and it has a waiting list of farmers who want to 


i nt ee wi 


k With the Tester 


’3 DAIRYMAN :—How often 
u heard similar remarks to 
, and what did you think 


thing else. I absolutely know it 
ot have balanced, and most of 
vould have to have bought!’ 

and by these remarks come 
Mr. Cow Tester picks up a 
re, a little there, and finally 
sing link. It disheartens him. 
els that all that he tried to 
s in vain. 
ears it, it does not heal the 


w, dear members, before giving 
yuch reports and giving up the 
esting work, try another method. 
ose that the first thing in the 
ing you sit down with your test- 
d figure out the ration with him 
ad of leaving it up to him alone. 
“out the cow requirements and 


‘find out how near this your | 


nt feed comes. Maybe you are 
| eding, maybe  underfeeding. 
the tester the price on feeds and 
d list of what you have on hand. 
dossibly could afford to sell some 
you have and buy other kinds 
eds. 

ke your own pencil and figure it 
or yourself along with him. Ask 
ions concerning your cloudy 
3. You surely will not begrudge 


Although he grins |. 
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Do Their Work at Less Cost 


On thousands of farms this powerful, light-weight John 
Deere 15-27 Tractor not only solves the farm help problem 
by doubling and tripling the daily earning capacity of its 
users, but it also produces farm power at costs surprisingly 


low. 


Mr. W. Larson, of Culbertson, Montana, writes: 
“Last spring I plowed and disked 250 acres with my John Deere 


Tractor at a cost of 67 cents per acre. 
horses I can’t figure, for I know what it costs to feed them. 


If that is not cheaper than 
I can 


plow five acres with my John Deere while my neighbors take care of 


their 12-horse outfits.”’ 


ime spent this way and I be- 
that you will discover that cow 
g is not such an idiotic idea if 
ake the advantage you are pay- 
or. 

JALTER G. KIRKPATRICK, Tester. 


” 
a 


‘o Dairymen Compared 
arp’s DatryMAN:—The Den- 
/C. T. A. of Wisconsin com- 
i the May test work, the aver- 
ow producing 6.5 lbs. fat more 
the previous month. 

re are figures to help substan- 
the claim that higher producing 
are a necessity to insure the 
ast profit. Herd Numbers 1 and 
been enrolled in a cow testing 
tion for five years. Herd No. 


The above is an example of 
hundreds of letters on file from 
all agricultural sections, which 
testify to the economy of this 
farm-power producer. 

The John Deere produces more 
power with less weight; does 
more work with less fuel and oil; 
gives more years of satisfactory 
service at lower expense for up- 
keep and repairs. 

The John Deere weighs only 
4,000 lbs. There is no excess 
weight to drag around—to steal 
power away from the drawbar. 

Light weight, extreme sim- 
plicity, fewer moving parts, and 
a specially designed, heavy-duty 


engine have made possible great 
power with minimum consump- 
tion of fuel and oil. 


The sturdy, long-lived working 
parts of this tractor are com- 
pletely enclosed in a dust-proof 
case and operate in a bath of 
clean oil. There are few adjust- 
ments necessary, and you can 
make them allonthefarm. The 
John Deere is giving its users 
remarkable service at costs aston- 
ishingly low. 

The John Deere combines ev- 
erything you want in a farm 
tractor—power, speed, dura- 
bility, adaptability and econ- 
omy. 


118 cows averaging 303.6 lbs. 
alued at $161.70. The average 
tost was $68.82 per cow, leaving 
| profit of $92.88. Herd No. 2 
2 cows averaging 408.1 lbs. fat, 
d at.$221.09. The average feed 
vas $76.22 per cow, leaving a net 
of $144.87 for each cow. Herd 
oo Herd No. 1 by 105.1 
at, and an increased profit of 
er cow for the year. Herd No. 
led 55 cents more for every 
worth of feed consumed. 

te are some reasons why Herd 
superior. The better sires 
used in Herd No. 2 and for 
Ss than in Herd No. 1. Herd 
i half pure-bred cows of 
cestry and Herd No. 1 con- 
_ grades. Probably better 
| was used in the care and 
Herd No. 2, and it found 
in a better stable. Owner 
iO. 2 was a short course 
vhereas owner of Herd No. 
‘ Owner of Herd No. 2 


Right near you, at your 
John Deere dealer’s, this 
real farm tractor is on 
display. See it. Ask for 
a demonstration. Have 
your John Deere dealer 
prove its merits. 


Know What Users 
Think About 
Their John Deeres 


We will gladly send you, free, 
a copy of booklet entitled **101 
Farmer Judges Write Their 
Opinions.”? Thisiscomposed of 
101 letters taken from the hun- 
dreds received from enthusias- 
tic users. The experience of 
these farmers is worth money 
to you. We will also send you 
a folder that tells all about the 
John Deere Tractor. Write to 
John Deere, Moline, IIl., and 
ask for Booklets TW 214. 


JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


read farm bulletins and farm papers 
considerably more than did owner of 
Herd No. 1. Feeds were of same 
quality. 

MANNING H. NELSON, Tester. 


Grain on Spring Pasture 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In the South : 


Newaygo, Michigan, C. T. A., 26 of 
the 28 members are feeding grain 
with pasture. One member’s excuse 
for not feeding was that he “ran out 
of money.” But the net returns in 
his pocket will be much less by fall 
or by the time another year rolls 


—— RR 
Monthly State Summary Table 


By No. of 
“No. ef ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separators 
Month Oper- Report- No.-of All High High cow Test- Over Cows 
; ating ing cows* cows ass’n, herd fat ed .05% culled 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
106 78 20,310 27.5 37.0 754.2 111.2 228 
18 18 8,908 26.1 31.2 47.8 114.1 21 2 78 
8 8 2,580 » 25.5 28.0 147.7 789.4 21 
165 141 60,605 81.2 739.0 152.6 +121.6 1300 116 904 
84 82 34.6 54.3 459 
5 5 2,527 31.2 32.3 57.4 104.2 10 
22 21 10,415 25.3 29.8 54.0 97.7 


tRetest rules followed. 


._ body fat used up, then they will 


around than if he had borrowed 
money to buy the grain. This mem- 
ber’s herd has been without grain 
now for two months. The first month 
there was very little difference in 
production compared with the previ- 
ous month because the grain had only 
recently been taken away and the 
cows were taking a reserve off their 
bodies to hold the milk flow. The sec- 
ond month—May—the production was 
somewhat lower but due to good pas- 
ture it was higher than was expected. 

The big difference between the 
first and second months was the much 
poorer condition of the cows. The 
fresh pasture, being largely a stimu- 
lant, did not contain enough nutri- 
ents for the cows’ production so the 
cows were using the remainder of 
their reserve body fat to put in the 
milk pail. When they get all their 


slump badly in production and it will 
be at a time when pasture is poorest. 
Not only will this hurt production 
and lower profits this summer but all 
of next winter as well, for the cows 
will be in no condition to do their 
best. CLARENCE PRENTICE, Tester. 


Milks 
like the 


For about 5 centsa 
Universal Natural 
Milkerwill milk from 
15to 30cows. Would 
you and can you, af- 
ford to spend from 2 
to 4 hours doing by 
hand what a Univer- 
saldoesinonehourat 
anexpenseof Scents? 


Our 24 page catalo; 

tells the whole aed 
—a copy will be mail- 
ed free on request. 

The Universal 

Milking Machine Co, 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Department H. 


Two types: 
Double and 
Single Units 


natural milker 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 
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Phosphate in Indiana 


That Indiana soils respond to phos- 
phate is shown by a summary of soil 
experiment tests reported by the In- 
diana Experiment Station. The av- 
erage of 16 tests running from 8 to 
16 years on 7 different types -of soil 
where acid and rock phosphates have 
been compared shows that acid phos- 
phate costing $3.81 per acre per rota- 
tion returned $9.51 per acre per rota- 
tion in increased crop values, while 
rock phosphate produced an increase 
of $4.98 per acre per rotation at a 
cost of $4.29. The net profit from 
acid phosphate has been over eight 
times as large as that from rock 


Y pnresphate. 


nthe Francisco field in 1919, 
manure alone gave 2,180 lbs. of clover 
per acre, manure and lime gave 3,740 
lbs., while manure, lime, and acid 
phosphate gave 4,700 lbs. 
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Better Hay—Less Labor 


Better hay and less man labor are 
the objective of a series of demonstra- 
tions now being given in Michigan by 
the extension service of Michigan 
State College. We attended one of 
these demonstrations on the Kalama- 
zoo County Farm on June 17th. 

In this issue, we mention briefly the 
method demonstrated; later, with 
photographs and more detailed de- 
scription, we want to tell about “hay 
day” as it is done in Michigan. 

It is not necessary here to explain 
why better methods of making hay 
were sought and are now being dem- 
onstrated. The interests of our read- 
ers are now mainly in “how” can bet- 
ter hay: be made with a minimum of 
man labor. The making of alfalfa 
hay is chiefly concerned, although the 


practice applies equally well to other 
legumes. 

The objects are to save the leaves, 
retain the green color, put the hay in 
the barn in better condition, and do 
most of the work with horse or pow- 
er drawn implements. 

The mowing is done in the normal 
manner. A left-hand side delivery 
rake is preferred, although a right- 
hand rake will serve the same pur- 
pose. The rake is started immediate- 
ly or within two hours after the hay 
is cut and is driven in the same di- 
rection as when mowing. Two-swath 
windrows are made. The object in 
raking in this manner is to turn a 
large percentage of the leaves to the 
inside of the windrow and leave the 
stems on the outside. Furthermore, 
if' the rake is properly operated, a 
loose windrow is made, thus getting 


most of the hay off the groun 
up where the air can get throt 


started the rake is driven in th 
direction as before, and in a y 
to give the windrow a half-turn 
so that the hay at the bottom ¢ of 
windrow is s turned on top. 


scribed above. Leave the haa 
the windrow until it is fit to go 
barn, turning it with the ra’ 
necessary. In turning the wind 
always drive in the same dire 
when mowing and raking the 
time. In using the loader on 
in the same direction as when 
We urge our readers to try 


 - 
GRAHAM BROTHERS: 
TRUCKS 


This is the finest engine ever used in 
Graham Brothers Trucks and Com- 


mercial Cars 


Every advanced en- 


gineering feature that is proven. 


See this new engine! . 


today! 


See it 


Compare it with any 


engine ever built into any truck! 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE — J)/ETROJIT — stockton 
& DIVISION OF DODGE-BROTHERS, Ine 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


1-TON 


14%4-TON 


"144 


2-TON 


Chea prices, 
f. o. b. Detroit 


\ 


spection of Canadian 
Export Milk 


arp’s DIARYMAN:—There are 
ated to be from 15,000 to 17,- 


atario and Quebec affected by 
geration of the Lenroot bill, the 
Jnited States act governing the 
tation of milk and cream. While 
ederal Department at Ottawa is 
‘uarantor, so to speak, to the 
rities at Washington that sani- 
and other regulations will be 
rly enforced, a division of in- 
on work in which the Dairy De- 


thes will take over the inspec- 
of plants shipping milk and 
, and the Federal Department, 
zh the Veterinary Director, will 
sare of the inspection of herds, 
s, and other equipment on dairy 
. In the latter case it will mean 
verd and farm inspection will be 
‘by accredited veterinarians. 
the Ottawa conference it was 
d, at least tentatively, that a 
ent charge should be made for 
ispection to cover the cost. So 
the large concerns, such as con- 
ties and the like shipping milk 
ream, there is little doubt but 
they will be willing to pay for 
ist of inspection of their plants. 
adividual farmer may not be so 
zg. A farmer shipping to a con- 
ty, which in turn exports sweet 
mmercial cream, may hesitate 
‘an outlay of $10 to $12 a year 
erd and farm inspection when 
1 direct his milk supply to some 
y creamery or cheese factory. 
ney, therefore, that many farm- 
ay change over to the domestic 
t unless the export price for 
and milk can be made suffi- 
y attractive to warrant pay- 
of the annual inspection fee. 
operation of the Lenroot bill 
ikely shut off the shipping of 
ing cream to the United States 
ther and confine the business to 
upping of fluid milk for city 
and sweet or commercial cream. 
mg of churning cream to the 
1 States has been carried on 
jor less extensively for some 


ng up the new regulations goy- 
* shipments of cream and milk 


jairy farmers in the provinces | 


» United States, they are not 
‘ered any more drastic than 
now in force in shipping milk 
am to many Canadian cities or 
| Toronto, for example, is 
2d with having the best milk 
‘of any city on the continent, 
1 from a health standpoint. The 
tions governing this supply are 
3 exacting and in some respects 
e more exacting than the new 
‘tions governing the export 
in milk and cream. 

irio. J. W. WHEATON. 


’ England Co-operative 
| School 

Jers of co-operative market as- 
ons, agricultural specialists, 
8S men, and farmers will have 
dortunity this summer to attend 
‘st School and Institute of Co- 
Ive Marketing ever held in the 
‘astern part of the United © 
. The institute will be conduct- 
and by the Connecticut Agricul- 
College at Storrs from August 
-9 with the Division of Co-oper- 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
, United States Department of 
lture, and the co-operative as- 
mms of Connecticut co-operating. 
3e who are planning to attend 
hool and institute should com- 
jite with the Director of Short 
's, Connecticut Agricultural 


mm a 


ents of the Provinces con- 
d will have. some.part has: been: -|..- 
ged. The Provincial Dairy 
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INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCK 


Big-capacity, low, easy-loading 
for ali loads 


International 3-ton Truck in the 
dairy business, owned by Harry 
Marsh of Carlisle, Ia. 


Eighteen farmers at Swift Current, 

ask., Canada, are using Interna- 

tional Speed Trucks, with grain 
odies, as above. 


dHLLITNINAP 
a 
UN 
(NN: 


College, Storrs, Connecticut, for ac- 
commodations during the _ session. 
Rooms will be available at the college 
dormitories. Meals will be had at the 
college dining hall. The entire ex- 
pense including regular meals, ban- 
quets, and dormitory rooms will be 
$7.75. Arrangements for this special 
rate are to be made in advance. 
NATHAN KOENIG. 


Keeping Bulls from Killing 
Trees 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN:—At the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station we run 
our bulls in large grass paddocks. As 
usual they butt the shade trees in 
their lots and in summer use the 
trees for rubbing posts, thus destroy- 
ing the bark and finally killed many 
trees. Many suggestions for prevent- 
this trouble proved worthless. But I 
found one successful method. I 
wrapped barbed wire around the 
trees and the bulls did not molest 
them further. However, it is well to 
place a strong post in the lot for the 
bull to rub against. 


Kentucky. J. J. Hooper. 
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Begin this year to 
Profit with this Truck 


HEN you come to buy the motor truck that will put your farm hauling 
on a fast modern basis, remember that INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
is equipped to help the farmer as no other organization can! 

International Trucks range from the light International, the %-ton “Special 
Delivery,” up to the big 5-ton Heavy-Duty unit. They include the most com- 
plete line of Speed Trucks on the market, both 4 and 6-cylinder, for 14 and 
1’-ton loads. If the truck you want is a handy, economical, long-lasting truck 
for loads of moderate size, one of the Speed Trucks will suit you to a “T.” 

International in every size is a quality truck—big value at its price. Bodies 
for every kind of farm load, comfortable riding, with sturdy chassis and ample 
dependable power for hauling loads over road and field. 

Then, SERVICE! You know International Harvester service —it is 
rendered in fullest measure to International Trucks. We maintain 126 Com- 
pany-owned Motor Truck Branches and Service Stations in the United States, 
a wonderful organization of service ready to help any owner meet any emer- 
gency. Branches and dealers always close at hand. a 

Haul your loads four times as fast, do each half-day’s hauling in an hour 
—so you can get back to your fields and livestock where your profit is waiting 
to be made. Let an International help you. Write us for a Catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. oe ori Chicago, Il. 
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LADD LEADS THE WAY 


Blue Line Pasteurizers provide the means of producing 
a High Quality Product — Recognized by authorities 
as the Pioneer. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 


Ladd’s Pressure Washers— 
Dairyman Sizes — Guarantee Clean 
Bottles — No Drudgery — No More 
Danger — Save Time — Save Bottles 
— Save Labor. 


Rae 
Ladds FP. 


AUN RYN 40 SHOR 


Ladd’s Blue Line Pasteurizer, Ladd’s Tubular Filter, Ladd’s 
Cooler, Milwaukee Filler and Capper, Ladd’s Brine Maker, and 
Ladd’s 42nd Washer. Send for Bulletins Nos. 64 and 575. 


JOHN W. LADD COMPANY 
2016 W. Lafayette Detroit, Michigan 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer —It Helps Us 
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JERSEYS WANTED IN THE 
SOUTH 


At the annual meeting of the American Jersey © 


Cattle Club a resolution was passed recognizing 
the heavy loss sustained by Louisiana farmers by 
the unprecedented flood and the need of live stock 
to replenish their farms. Many parishes of that 
state lost their live stock and farmers are deprived 
of their homes. The American Jersey Cattle Club 
extended its profound sympathy to the sufferers of 
this state and assured them of co-operation in help- 
ing to rehabilitate the devastated area. The Club 
appealed to the Jersey breeders throughout the 
country to contribute both Jersey cows and heifers 
as a direct means of assisting in a speedy re- 
habilitation of this flood stricken area. The follows 
ing men constitute a committee to receive the ani- 
mals contributed: Professor C. H. Staples, Baton 
Rouge; A. H. Henderson, Ruston; and W. R. 
Hirsch, Shreveport, all of Louisiana. The committee 
has agreed to assume the responsibility of properly 
distributing the animals in the areas now tick free. 
The American Jersey Cattle Club earnestly ap. 
peals to all Jersey breeders throughout the United 
States to send to the committee the names of the 
animal or animals they are willing to give to those 
who have suffered heavy losses due to the unprece- 
dented flood. 

We are pleased to have the opportunity to make 
this announcement and hope that the Jersey breed- 
ers who are financially able will contribute one or 
more animals to this worthy cause. We can little 
appreciate the tremendous loss and the severe 
hardships which the people in the flood area of our 
country have suffered, 


FOR TRUE CO-OPERATION 


In his address before the American Institute of 
Co-operation, W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, made a few statements concerning co-opera- 
tion that should be given more than passing atten- 
tion. He defines co-operative marketing, as the 
term is used in agriculture, as marketing by and 
for the farmers; he gives the essential principles 
as, first, is it operated solely to render service to 
the producers at cost and, secondly, is it con- 
trolled by the producers? 

“Co-operative marketing implies democratic con- 
trol. An organization is not co-operative if con- 
trolled by a few men representing only a minority 
of the patrons, whether these men are producers 
or nonproducers. It would not be co-operative if it 
were controlled by an agency of the government. 
It would not be co-operative if it were set up and 
operated by a semi-philanthropic organization.” 

The secretary further states, “The weakness of 
an organization set up and operated for the farm- 
ers by others involves more than a mere failure to 
place control in the hands of the men for whom 
the business is conducted. Whether the busi- 
ness is carried on efficiently or inefficiently, the ul- 
timate effect is to smother rural initiative and self 
help. On the other hand, what the farmers accom- 
plish through co-operation is a permanent contri- 
bution to better farm conditions. In developing 
their own organizations they gain experience and 
confidence. In acquiring knowledge of marketing 
problems, they learn to make needed improvements 
and adjustments in production. Dependence on the 
government or on other agencies for direction of 
so-called co-operative organizations, to my mind, 
can have but one consequence—deterioration of 
the business capacity and morale of the producers.” 

We never expect to see the time when all busi- 
ness of the farm is conducted on a co-operative 
basis. This is not necessary to make co-operation 
an effective agent in improving farm conditions. 
“We do not know that it is desirable for agriculture 
that ‘all farm products be handled co-operatively, 
bu’ we do know that the products prepared for the 
market and marketed co-operatively should be done 
by the producers. The organizations should be 
formed by them and operated by them. One of the 


long ice covering. 


great benefits of co-operation is to teach the pro~ 
ducer what the market demands, to give him an 
understanding of what must be done to meet this 
demand. No person ever becomes strong unless he 
has an opportunity to do things, It requires strug- 
gle, thinking, planning, and work to become well 
developed and resourceful. When a co-operative 
organization is formed upon the right basis, and 
that means in the hands of the producers, then all 
these things so desired for human progress follow. 


SUNLIGHT AND FRESH AIR 


The value of cow testing associations does not 
lie wholly in determining the production of each 
cow in the herd; much other information is ob- 
tained by those who belong to cow testing associa- 
tions. The tester in charge comes to the farm once 
each month and if he is wide awake and observing, 
he brings information and very often makes sug- 
gestions which are most helpful. The contact made 
between the tester and herd owners is extremely 
valuable. Notes pertaining to dairy practices 
gathered by the testers and disseminated by leaflets 
and otherwise is another way of making cow test- 
ing associations valuable. We find in the Iowa Cow 
Testing Association News the following paragraph 
written by John Sivesand, tester, which discusses 
the importance of sunlight and fresh air as factors 
for growing calves: 

“Next to the proper kind of feed, sunlight and 
fresh air are probably the most important for the 
growth and health of the calves. Calves kept in 
reasonably clean quarters, where sunlight and 


fresh air can get to them, never need to be fed ~ 


high priced tonics or powders to keep them healthy. 
Direct sunlight is the best disinfectant in the 
world. It kills germs, prevents rickets, helps stim- 
ulate growth and development. To keep calves 
healthy and growing—rinse and sun dry all feed- 
ing utensils. Milk fed from dirty utensils and also 
cold and foamy milk causes scours. The milk should 
be fed while it is warm and with the foam re- 
moved. It is a good plan to stanchion the calves 
when feeding, because it saves time and labor and 
each calf can be fed its share. A little grain should 
be fed after each milk feeding.” 


TOP-DRESSING ALFALFA 


“Considerable alfalfa was winter-killed by the 
The alfalfa that seemed to 
stand the ice best was that covered by a top-dress- 
ing of manure. This covering held the ice up and 
allowed more air space for the plants.” 

This quotation is taken from a letter from 
Clarence Prentice, tester for the South Newaygo 
Cow Testing Association of Michigan. We quote 
it for two reasons. First, it does indicate a new 
practice of safe alfalfa culture; and secondly, it 
shows how an observant cow tester can carry in- 
formation to his members that will be of immeas- 
urable value to them. It illustrates one side of cow 
testing work that has received too little publicity. 
The good tester is always building better farm 
practices, and often not directly connected with 
his work in keeping records on the cows. 

Some five years ago we manured an old and 
partly run-out alfalfa field during the fall and 
early winter, expecting to plow it up for corn. 
The following spring saw our new seeding of al- 
falfa in poor shape and a promise of a short hay 
crop. We raked off the surplus straw from this 
old alfalfa field and got a better yield of hay than 
the previous year. The alfalfa plants grew with 
new vigor and the June grass grew tall and lus- 
cious. This spring we are met with the same con- 
dition of the new seeding almost a total loss, and 
the same alfalfa field again was manured for corn 
but will be saved for hay. 

Many farmers have practiced manuring their 
clover the year before it is turned under for corn. 
They report increased yields of clover and as 
good results with corn as when the corn directly 
follows the application of the manure without an 


intervening crop of hay. We would like 
from farmers who may have followed ~ 
tice with alfalfa. It may mean safe and 
sive insurance against shortage of hay 
the occasional winter-killing of alfalfa. 


AS IN OTHER DAYS 


Delve into the history of people © 
or more ago and we find they had “probl 
struggles the same as we have now. W 
fessor O. E. Reed of the Michigan College ¢ 
riculture was in Scotland a year or tw 
took occasion to peruse some of the agricul 
ports of that country and came upon a let 
ten by Robert Burns to his cousin, James 
The original name of Burns was Burness_ 
changed to Burns. This letter was v 
Lochlea, June 21, 1788. The following par 
are taken from it: 

“T shall only trouble you with a few pa 
relative to the wretched state of this countr 
markets are exceedingly high; oatmeal, ~ 
18d, per peck, and not to be got even at th 
We have indeed been pretty well suppli 
quantities of white pease from England 
where, but that resource is likely to fail 
what will become of us then, particularly 
poorest sort, Heaven only knows. This 
till of late, was flourishing incredibly in the x 
facture of silk, lawn, and carpet weaving; 
are still carrying on a good deal in tha 
much reduced from what it was. We had al 
trade in the shoe way, but now entirely rui 
hundreds driven to a starving condition on 
of it. Farming is also at a very low ebt 
Our lands, generally speaking, are m 
and barren; and our landholders full of 
farming, gathered fromthe English and 
ans and other rich soils in Scotland, m 
lowance for the odds of the quality of 
consequently stretch us much beyond wha 
event we will be found able to pay. W. 
much at a loss for want of proper method 
improvements of farming. Necessity com 
leave our old schemes, and few of us hav: 
tunities of being well informed in nev 
short, my dear sir, since the unfortunat 
ning of this American war, and its as unf 
conclusion, this country has been, and sti 
caying very fast. Even in higher life, a 
Ayrshire noblemen and the major 
knights and squires are all insolvent. 
job of a Dougles, Heron, & Co.’s bank, 
doubt you heard of, has undone number 
and imitating English and French, and 
eign luxuries and fopperies, has ruine 
more. There is a great trade of smuggli 
on along our coasts which, however destr1 
the interests of the kingdom at large, certs 
riches this corner of it, but too often 
pense of our morals. However: it enabl 
uals to make, at least for a time, a s 
pearance; but Fortune, as is usual wit! 
she is uncommonly lavish of her favour 
ally even with them at the last; and h 
for numbers of them if she would le 
worse than when she found them. eas 

“My mother sends you a small pr 
cheese; ’tis but a very little one, as o 
stock is sold off; but if you could fix on 
respondent in Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
send you a proper one in the season. 
promises to take the cheese under he 
and then to send it to you by the Stirli g 

“T shall conclude this long letter with 
you that I shall be very happy to hear 
or any of our friends in your count 
portunity serves. es, 

“My father sends you, probably for t 
in this world, his warmest wishes for 
and happiness; and my mother and th 
family desire to enclose their kind con 
you, Mrs. Burness, and the rest of 
with those of, dear sir, your affectio 


at in our silo but have never used wheat for 
e before. At what stage should the grain 
; n cut? How short should it be cut with 
age cutter? Is it any harder to keep than 
Should we run water along with it? How 
otein will this carry as compared to corn 


Bs 

d, Va. J. Ds H. 
siled when the kernels are just past the 
ge or slightly earlier, wheat and other 
wiJl make silage of a fair to good quality. 
op should be run through a silage cutter and 
a] 


as much air as possible out of the hollow 


would prefer to have the silage cut into 
if to three-quarter inch lengths, as this will 
omewhat in packing. If moisture appears 
leficient, it might be well to add water as 
is being filled. 
guxture of cereals and legumes is quite large- 
on the western coast, both for hay and 
age. Wheat and vetch is one of the more 
silage crops in Oregon and in some of 
r western states. ~ 
are no analyses available as to the pro- 
content of wheat silage, although we would 
‘t this to be normally about double that of 
age, with the total digestible nutrients 
o to three pounds less for one hundred 
of silage. The decrease in total nutrients 


‘to the lesser amount of carbohydrates in 
eat plant as compared with the corn plant. 


_ Spontaneous Combustion 


» lost a hay and cattle shed by spontaneous 
ion last year. This building was 84 by 86, 
hrough the center and a shed on each side. 
e rebuilt this year and it will soon be time 
pied hay again. It was filled last year with 
ay that was very dry and with alfalfa hay. 
our first experience with alfalfa and we left 
yy to cure a day longer than recommended 
ar farm adviser. The hay was thoroughly 
1 as it was put in. Does salting help keep 
pr does it tend to draw moisture and cause 
ng? Is it better to fill or partly fill the full 
he ‘with each cutting or should one take a 
| of the shed and fill it up? Some say spread 
‘5 to the full length so that you have just a 
et of hay at each cutting and some say take 
)rter length and fill up to the top. We had 
if fog and mists after the hay was in the 
| Would this affect hay already up? 

Windsor, Ill. (Mrs.) A. P. STREETER. 


ile spontaneous combustion of hay is doubt- 
cause of a considerable number of farm 
t a number of fires are attributed to this 
ey may be caused in some other manner. 
y may the fire be due to careless smokers 


which will give off some gases. If these 
enclosed in a barn, there is a tendency 


s struck by lightning, the gas is readily 
d the fire spreads very rapidly, almost in 
ire of an explosion. For this reason our 
stion would be to have the barn proper- 
ed by lightning rods. 

S$ no definite and scientific method of 
hay so as to provide ae insurance 


», it is, however, comforting to know that 
not frequently occur when consideration 
to the number of barns in which hay is 
[uch of the danger can be avoided if the 
roughly cured in the swath, but this pro- 
ay of low quality and is undesirable as 
feed for cattle. The next best practical 
0 follow the system of haying in which 
roperly cured in the windrow or in the 
it has been given an opportunity to 
a reasonable degree and possibly pass 
m original fermentation. Such hay will 
7 up badly when put into the mow, par- 
‘it has not been wet by rain and is not 
n it is put away. 
he danger of spontaneous combustion, 
number of farmers who make it a 
ut their hay in the barn in a fairly 
tion, being careful however to avoid, 
possible, moisture on the hay as a re- 
DS 


care taken in tramping down the mass to . 
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sult of rain or dew. Such hay will heat up in the 
mow and may even turn black and become almost 
charred. It is believed, however, that if the hay 
is well distributed over the mow and is thoroughly 
compacted so as to exclude the air, there is small 
danger that this heated-mass will burst into a 
flame. This is based on the theory that if the air 
does not have access to the heated material, a 
flame cannot result. To produce combustion, it is 
necessary to have oxygen. Many who follow this 
practice of curing hay, prefer to spread the hay 
from one cutting throughout the entire length of 
the barn rather than filling up one mow at a time. 
They believe they avoid some of the dangers of 
superheating through this method. 

The use of salt and lime on hay has been advo- 
cated on the assumption that they tend to prevent 
fermentation and check the growth of molds, 
while salt will also render the hay somewhat more 
palatable. These materials are not essential but 
are helpful especially when storing partly cured 
hay during bad weather. According to such in- 
formation as is available, the use of salt would 
decrease the dangers of spontaneous combustion, 
but this is a subject that has not been very thor- 
oughly investigated. Indeed, the whole subject of 
spontaneous combustion, its causes and its avoid- 
ances, seems to be largely a matter of opinion 
rather than the result of knowledge based on thor- 
ough investigation and experimentation. It would 
be highly desirable if we had available more ac- 
curate information on this subject. 

It is extremely doubtful whether foggy, moist 
weather after the hay is in the barn would be a 
predisposing cause for spontaneous combustion. 
If this condition of the atmosphere prevailed while 
the hay was being put into the barn, it would be 
rather reasonable to suppose that it might cause 
greater fermentation, with the possibility of 
spontaneous combustion. 

While we have seen no definite statement con- 
cerning it, it would be our opinion that the pro- 
vision for ventilation at the roof of the barn might 
be helpful in controlling the danger of spontane- 
ous combustion. It would also be desirable to 
avoid moving the hay or otherwise admitting air to 
it in such a manner that the heated material might 
break into flame. 

As a matter of comfort to the one who fears 
spontaneous combustion, we offer the consolation 
that in the many years in which we have handled 
clover and alfalfa hay, there is scarcely a season 
but what the mow heats up and we notice large 
volumes of steam or moist air escaping from the 
top of the mow. The hay will be very hot and 
frequently when this hay is removed for winter 
feed, we find it a very dark brown color. In all 
these years, we have never had a case of spon- 
taneous combustion, and we have noted the same 
condition existed on a great many other farms. 
While this is no assurance that we may not suffer 
from this, yet our own experience leads us to be- 
lieve that the dangers of spontaneous combustion 
are somewhat overexaggerated and that probably 
many fires ascribed to this cause are actually due 
to some other cause. 


The Light or Dark of the Moon 


Does it make any difference whether potatoes 
are planted in the light or the dark of the moon? 
Some of the older people believe it does. Have the 
signs of the zodiac any effect on the castrating 
of colts or steers? 

Mt. Vernon, Wash. F. K. 

The partcniae phase of the moon in which po- 
tatoes or any other crop is planted has no effect 
upon its subsequent growth. The reason for the 
superstition as to planting in the light or dark of 
the moon doubtless is due to the fact that changes 
in the weather follow one another at rather short 
and seemingly irregular intervals while the changes 
of the moon’s phases occur at short but regular in- 
tervals. These changes may frequently occur at 
the same time and humanity is apt to notice these 
and forget the failures of the two to coincide and 
which are just as numerous if not more so. The 
point to consider in planting potatoes is the ques- 
tion of proper growth and the avoidance of insect 
pests according to the section in which they are 
growing. 

The same statement may be made as to the ef- 
fect of the signs of zodiac on the castration of 
animals. There is no association between these 
other than castrating should be done when the 
weather is neither very hot nor very cold. It should 
also be avoided when flies are bad or when con- 
ditions that would bring about infection are likely 
to occur. Possibly the best season of the year 
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occurs in the spring when the weather is cool and 
pastures are good. Consideration should also be 
given to the condition of the animals and the op- 
eration should be avoided when they are not: in 
good health. 


Are Silage Measuring Tables Correct? 


Due to the short corn crop last year, we were 
forced to buy considerable silage. We used the usu- 
al silo tables for estimating the value of the con- 
tents of these silos, but were quite disappointed in 
some of the results obtained. We found on the 
whole that the actual weight of silage was about 
thirty-five per cent under the table. As an in- 
stance of this, last week we purchased 33 feet of 
silage in a 12-foot silo that weighed out 36% tons 
over our scales. 

I give below a list of the silos purchased on 
which I have records of size of silo and actual 
weights as they went over our scales in January 
and February of this year: 


Year Height Height of 
Silo filled of silo silage - Diameter Tons 
Feet Feet Feet 

A 1925 40 21 12 52 
B 1925 40 25 14 71 
Cc 1926 38 17 14 404 
D 1926 36 21 12 30 
E 1926 40 213 14 443 
F 1926 38 203 145 45 
G 1925 40 24 12 44 
H 1925 40 25 14 77 
I 1926 36 11 12 13 
J 1926 86 33 12 86 


As a result of this experience we believe all silo 
tables should be investigated carefully. There ap- 
pears to be a great deal of misinformation going 
out on this subject. 

Wisconsin. Howarp T. GREENE. 

The facts here disclosed would indicate the de- 
sirability of further’ investigation as to the capaci- 
ties of silos. By use of the usual estimates, we have 
made the following comparisons with the figures as 
reported by Mr. Greene: 


— 


Compartny Setaele ee ‘Estimated Contents of Greene Silos 


Estimate over or 


Actual wt. Estimated wt.* under actual weight 

Silos Per Per Per Per 
no. Total cu. ft. Total cu. ft. Total cu.ft. cent 

Tons Lbs. Tons’ Lbs. Tons Lbs. % 
A 52.0 43.8 45.0 37.6 —7.0 —6.2 —13.5 
B 71.0 36.6 74.0 38.3 +3.0 +1.7 +4.2 
Cc 40.5 31.0 48.0 36.9 +7.5 +65.9 -+18.5 
D 80.0 25.3 45.0 37.6 +15.0 +12.3 -+50.0 
E 44,5 27.2 62.0 37.7 +17.5 +10.5 +39.3 
F 45.0 26.6 63.0 37.5 +18.0 +10.9 -+40.0 
G 44.0 32.4 52.0 38.1 +8.0 +5.7 +18.2 
H 77.0 40.0 74.0 38.3 —3.0 —1.7 —3.9 
I 13.0 20.9 22.0 35.3 +9.0 +14.4 +69.2 
J 36.0 19.3 73.0 39.3 +36.0 +20.0 +102.38 
Total 453.0 558.0 -+105.0 +23.2 
Ave. 30.8 37.9 +7.1 +23.2 


*Estimated as though ‘Height of Silage’? column in Mr. 
Greene’s table is the total height of silage in silo 30 days after 
filling and before any silage was removed. 


The silo measuring table used in making these 
estimates was constructed some ten years ago as a 
result of investigations by Professors Eckles, Reed, 
and Fitch at the Missouri and Kansas Agricultu- 
ral Experiment Stations. These estimates are more 
conservative than what have generally been used 
and were based on actual weights of some twenty- 


_five silos. 


The weights given by Mr. Greene show a radical 
difference and can not be explained on the basis of 
a lower water or grain content, as this would not 
make a difference of more than 10 to 15 per cent. 
The differences in all except two cases are much 
more than this, and we are unable to offer any 
reasonable explanation. 

The estimates of weight overran the actual 
weights from 4 to 103 per cent, the average over- 
run being 23 per cent. In only two out of ten of 
the cases did the estimates show less weight than 
was shown by the scales. 

We would appreciate reports from others who 
have had occasion to weigh silage either when put 
into the silo or when taken out. Give the size of 
the silo, the depth of the silage, and if possible the 
condition of the corn when ensiled. 

Mr. Greene’s report indicates the desirability of 
further investigation as to the weight of a given 
quantity of silage. The constant and increasiiig re- 
quests received each year for our silage measuring 
table and for estimates of weight of silage in silos 
indicate that there is much more silage bought 
and seld on measure than one would believe, 
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Kellys 


are built 
to deliver 
service 


“Kelly dealers everywhere 
—there must be one in 
your town” 
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When you go into a store and put down your 
money for a tire, what you really are buying is not 
merely a given amount of rubber and cord but the 
expectation of a certain number of miles of service. 


Whether you get it or not depends upon whether 
the tire you buy is of a reliable make. 


Kelly-Springfield tires always have been built to 
deliver the kind of service you hope to get. 
always will be built to deliver that kind of service. 


They 


Kellys cost no more than other good tires. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg. 


New York 


KELLY 2282 TIRES 


RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have ‘all the water 


you want without work, worry or expense. 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 

4 work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
28) self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 


supply of oil. 


Water from a well 


H 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 


operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 


HERCULES BULL TIE 


Patented June 17, 1924 


For positive control of most vicious bulls; 
\. safe leading; firm tying, stable or pasture; 
*)) ideal show halter. Best breeders say worth 
twice the price. Hercules Bull Staff, the staff 
without a spring. Has a safety lock, operates in a 
~jiffy. Moyer Brand show halters for Dairy and Beef stock. 
eather stable halters, neck straps, rope halte: 
for cattle. Moyer Horze halter with new style 
hardware. Show bridles white or colored. 
Write for circular and pence! list. Moyer, 
products are for sale by all leading 
Stockmen's Supply Houses and E 
Dealers. 


JOS. MOYER MFG. CO, 
STOCKBRIDGE, WIS. 


> GRIMM 


nay VALFALFA 
3 $n of Grimm Alfalfa in mid-summer! 


This earliest-maturing variet Jorn bears 

3 and 4 crops in a season. ividual 

: “ plants larger, leafier and of higher feed- 

3~ ing value than ordinary varieties. Pure, 

pedigreed seed -- guaranteed Genuine 

Grimm. All seed scarified for highest germination. 
A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Box 290 Excelsior, Minn. 


LYMAN'S GENUINE GRIMM 


Do not hesitate to planta field 


Opinions, Brickhaes and Bouqi 


H These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expressi 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or constru 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. | 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


A Corn Borer Remedy 


Hoarp’s DaArryMAnN:—At a _ farin- 
ers’ institute, about 25 years ago, the 
question was discussed how to fight 
the June bug and grub worms. I sug- 
gested it might be a good plan to 
have a light placed over a tub filled 
with water; the bugs flying against 
the light might drop into the water 
and drown. 

The “wise” conductor remarked: 
“You got a long head on you,’ to 
which the whole house joined in a 
“laugh me out,’ as the German 
would say. : 

Now I will propose the same reme- 
dy for the corn borer, running the 
risk of being “laughed out” once 
more. Would not the same remedy 
kill a good number of corn borer 
moths by having lights placed in the 
field? 

Wisconsin. 


Where is the Gain 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In your edi- 
torial, “Blind Condemnation,” you 
take exception to certain resolutions 
coming before the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., which demanded the 
same tariff protection enjoyed by 
the eastern industrialists. I think it 
is a healthy sign when we find agri- 
culturists even so much as question- 
ing the ‘‘sacredness” of protection. 
Protection is built. on the assump- 
tion that the producer must be al- 
lowed to charge a higher price to the 
consumer than the article is worth in 
an open or free market. Neither ag- 
riculturists nor industrialists can in 
any sense of fairness demand that 
any‘ one of the two enjoy all the pro- 
tection, but that both shall enjoy the 
privilege of robbing the consumer. 

Let us suppose the impossible is 
accomplished and a tariff is estab- 
lished that satisfies both of them. 
Where is the gain when the extra 
price charged by the producer is paid 
by the consumer—who composes 100 
per cent of both the agriculturtsts 
and industrialists? It seems to me 
our main trouble is that in the desire 
of both to grab all they can, they 
have forgotten their own interests as 
consumers. Protection cannot be 
made to work except at the enforced 
expense of the consumer. Agricul- 
turists can not become speculators in 
land except at the expense of the 
consumer. When high tariffs and 
boosted farm land values make the 
cost of the consumers’ living higher 
than it ought to be, the consumer is 
compelled to curtail his demand, so 
I repeat—where is the gain? 

Maryland. OLIVER McKNIGHT. 


Want More Milk 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In the May 
25 issue of’ your paper there is an 
article in the editorial comments en- 
titled “More Milk Wanted.” That 
hits this section as reported. 

For the month of February, 1922, 
the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., paid 
the Dairymen’s .League Association 
to pooler account for 3% milk $2.42 
per cwt. and the League paid back 
to producers $1.77 per cwt. or a dif- 
ference of $.65; March following a 
difference of $.50. This was the last 
month the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc, 
purchased through the Pool and 
March has been considered one of 
the four months of the surplus sea- 
son and the principal reason ad- 
vanced by Mr. Slocum or his associ- 
ates for not paying more was that 


Henry A. OCHSNER. 
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they were deluged with a 
Now, we find five years late 
of local shortage and a y 
menace from these same pr 
and they appeal to the Comm 
Health for support and app 
rant and forgetful of the fac 
low price to producers and 
ing fund are responsible. T 
issue of certificates is due t 
and if there is any virt 
promise, these certificates 
to be met annually from this 
the League has not been able 
other dealers’ prices and the e¢ 
sponding prices for cheese du 
past five years, considering the 
no certificates to meet, wha 
pect have. producers to en 
them to a higher production of 
and meet a double deduction © 
tificates. 
The experience and expen; 
revolving fund in the six sta 
nishing milk for New York Cit 
the hardship it works on t 
producers and all farmers is 
sufficient reason to condemn 
of 'the McNary—Haugen sort 
asks for a revolyng fund for 
ers to manipulate with and P; 


office when he vetoed the bill anc 
posed such a lottery with the 
public funds as the McNary— 
bill asked for. Farmers are eniki 
to more of the consumer’s dollar 

they get for milk and need : 


money to produce it. But to gi 
is another question. . 4 
New York. BF. M. Jon. 


The Farmer Must Hel 
Himself \ 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—It seen 
me that your position in referen 
helping the dairy farmer is sin 
We are making splendid progre 
organizing co-operatively and iy 
can continue, our industry will ]) 
a good basis. Our own organ. 
now are handling a sufficient qui 
ty of products to have an influen|' 
prices and are fast learning 
keep surplus from depressing 

We need to bear in mind 1 
working out our own destiny 1 
developing ourselves and 1 
how business is done. It does 
peal to me to turn over our proln 
to some one else to solve. This rgl 
be the easy way for the presenthi 
it would surely unfit us to cope vit 
those who are constantly direil 
their own business. 


freedom we now enjoy we 
willing to do for. ourselves. 
son develops by watching 

else work; he must work hi 


industry an equal a 
all other industries and it shoul 
ercise care to have the law 
enforced, but I am not read 
the government run my busi 

If we can become suffici 
ganized to influence prod 
would bé of benefit to our i 
We cannot hope to continue to 


for our stuff. We should be 2 
tion to handle seasonable sum 
and to limit production we 
sary. : 
Minnesota. 
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oo 
lO Ibs per min 
450 


Lensth: 


Gapacity 
5 Gans 
Submerged 
Water 
) Cooling 


Shipping 
Weight 
1040 Pounds 


ler-Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers 
1m. as much to you in the production of 
| ae milk as pure-bred stock. They 
¢>rich, healthful milk rich and healthful. 
ke the growth of bacteria—assure a 
yar bacteria count. They quickly and 
aly cool milk by electric cold from 98° to 
ew 50° F. And keep it a temperature 
Ire bacteria cannot develop up to the 

nent of shipping. 
ie cvinator Milk Coolers offer 
ehite day-to-day economies, too. Save 
the time and labor of cooling by old- 
Lae methods. Save you the cost of 
¢ No troublesome ice harvesting. No 
y about ice supply. No more rejection Surprisingly Low Operating Cost 
ieee ee station Cease The Nizer Compressors have proved their efficiency 
Two Sizes and Types for years in ice cream cooling installations. ModelI, 


For Large and Small Herds used with the larger cooler, has a ‘4/1o-h.p. Uni- 


veavy steel housing with protecting steel bands pare Hoe aan aati PE MELEE oe 
We aed Sate pie: Cae ees atid, on a 5¢ K. W. hour rate, 
battleship. Lined with galvan- piv tces Cole Canta eo iagco 


Cua The 1 t 100 lbs. of ice at a cost of only 
ized 1ron. € larger, aerator- 10%¢. Model A Compressor, 
type cooler, has removable 


x used with the smaller cooler, 
shelves and flooring of heavy has \-ton ice melting ca- 
subway grating and adjustable pacity and operates on a %/-h. p. 
standards which allow easy motor, furnished for 110-volt A.C. 
cleaning underneath. You can 


So 
: or D.C. or for a 32-volt farm light- SO SME 
flush them out with water. ing system, 


Thoroughly Tested and Proved Efficient 


The compressors used have proved their worth during years of 
use in Nizer Electric Ice Cream Cabinets, the most efficient 
known and the most widely used. And, although Nizer- 
Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers were completed more than 
six months ago, they have been under the most rigid test and 
examination right on dairy farms up to this time. So trust- 
worthy, durable, efficient and economical have they proved 
themselves that you can be sure of a satisfactory installation. 
Saving you money, gaining you money. 


Your Milk Dealer Will Help You Get It 


In order to give farmers the convenience of direct dealing, 
through already established contacts, it has been arranged to 
sell the Electric Milk Coolers to or through Milk Dealers or 
through most Kelvinator Dealers. Ask one of them about it at 
once. Or, if you prefer, write direct to the nearest Nizer 
branch for a complete description. 


> 

\) sizes. The aerator type takes care oi 
Joutput of a 16-can dairy. You can in- 
aitly cool eight 10-gallon cans of the 
it’s milking and store it until morn- # 
yin the storage compartment. In the 
“aing cool the eight morning cans and 
1 it all together to the station—at a 
| Saab below 50°. The smaller is of 
submersion type, which will accom- 
Kate 5 cans. 


For Use With or Without Water 
t larger cooler has a 16-tube 18-inch return tubu- 
txerator. Complete cooling by brine, without 
af, is provided for. Or, if there is plenty of 
avr available, the milk may be precooled at a sav- 
gt 40% to 60% in operating costs. 


| 
| 
| 


Kelvinator 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE PRACTICAL ELECTRIC MILK COOLER 


Sold to or through milk dealers by Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation, also by most Kelvinator Dealers, and in Canada 
by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. 


Nizer Sales and Service 


14210 Plymouth Road, Detroit 4003 Wentworth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

816 Sharples Bldg., Chicago 1911 Washington Ave., St. Louis 

603 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 701 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 

620 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 171 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

1 West Forty-seventh St., New York 1916 Gorman Ave., Waco, Texas 

164-166 Manassas St., Memphis, Tenn. 208 Third Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 
gto Pacific National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Consult this Expert 
on Milk Cooling 


| 2er Kelvinator offers free of charge the coun- 
and advice of one of the foremost dairy 
thorities in the country, to dairy farmers who 
ve questions on milk cooling. Harry A. Sieck, 
™merly Chief Engineer of the Dairymen’s 
‘ague, Dairy Engineer and Consultant of note, 
@ now General Salesmanager of Nizer and 
| ‘tal dent of Kelvinator, Inc., will be glad 

‘Aelp you. Merely write to Harry A. Sieck, 
syzer m, Electric Refrigeration Corpo- 
_|Hon, Detroit, Michigan. 


| 
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ks Important as Pure-breds 
for High-grade Milk 


For IG CAN DAIRY 
AERATOR COOLING 


80%" Width : 38%" 


Shipping Weight - 2485 Pounds 


A chance 
for you to get 


Nizer- Kelvinator will pay $500.00 in gold for an ap- 
propriate name. It must be a good name—a real 
dairy farm name that any dairy farmer would recog- 
nize as describing practical electric dairy coolers. 


Beautiful Kelvinator for Second Prize 


The famous ‘‘Sealtite’’ Cabinet Kel- 
vinator Model 272—gray, steel-clad, 
white enamel lined, two inches cork- | 
board insulation. Equipped with the { 
oldest domestic electric refrigera- 
tion. Just the thing for the farm 
kitchen. Ample food storage space, 
light, clean. Gives “‘cold that keeps’”’ 
without attention. Sells for $210.00 
ordinarily and is the outstanding ° 
household value in electnic refrigeration today. 


Write for a Descriptive Folder 


The name you submit will have a better chance if 
you know all you can about Nizer-Kelvinator Elec- 
tric Milk Coolers. Send for a folder today. Clip the 
coupon and send in your name. You can send in as 
many as you wish. No restrictions except that you 
are in some way connected with a dairy farm and 
fill in the coupon. 


A fair and square contest, judged by men you know: 
Harry A. Sieck, General Salesmanager of Nizer and 
Vice-President of Kelvinator, Inc.; W. A. Schreyer, 
Business Manager of Dairymen’s League News; 
W. C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising Company, and 
Gordon Muir, Advertising Manager of Nizer. 

All names must be in the offices of Nizer Division, 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, by noon Monday, August 15th. The names of 
the winners will be published in this publication by 
September 15th. 


Clip the Coupon 
Now! 


@ 
Mats ape pe ee pe a oS a | 


Nizer Division, Elettric Refrigeration Corp., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: I submit the following name for your 


Electric Milk Coolers 


Following the rules of your contest, I have an- 
swered the following questions correctly: 


) 
Addresaxjivpaecs Saal j 


ain 
c 


Name of Milié Company I 


Size of dairy herd 


I sell to 


ee ee 
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Wearing the Trousers 


Tl admit in the beginning that 
plenty of women exceed the limit in 
the matter of scanty clothes, but did 
we ever see the time when women’s 
clothing was, on the whole, such a 
joy! It’s good looking, and it’s com- 
fortable, and best of all it’s easy to 
get into. 


I laughed the other day at a cars 
toon I saw in a newspaper. Across 
the top the man and wife of 25 years 
ago were shown getting ready to go 
out for the evening. The man, all 
dressed, waited for his wife to put 
the finishing touches to her tight 
corset-bustle-long skirt costume while 
she twisted and pulled and gasped for 
breath. Below were shown the man 
and wife of today. While he strug- 
gled with collar buttons and necktie, 
she dropped a one-piece dress down 
over her simple bloomer outfit of un- 
derwear, put on her hat, and said, 
“Y’ll wait for you in the living room, 
John,” while he glared at her in en- 
vious despair. 


The simplicity and good looks of 
women’s clothing are things they 
struggled for decades to attain, but 
now that we have them I do hope to 
goodness that we are not going to 
‘overdo the thing. 


Last summer for a period of weeks 
I had occasion to be in a city, doing 
some work in a building which was so 
located that practically all the tourist 
visitors to the place passed it. What 
I saw first made me want to laugh, 
then weep, and finally to go out and 
shout something from the house tops 
about women in trousers. I’m not the 
fussy sort and I believe in letting peo- 
ple do pretty much as they please 
without interfering just because they 
don’t happen to suit me, but this time 
I almost lost my principles and went 
out campaigning, 

In the first place, my conviction is 
that downtown streets are no place 
for trousers on women. Secondly, I 
believe that the feelings of the on- 
lookers should be considered some and 
if a woman’s figure is just too out of 
joint she should have a heart and 
stick to skirts; and thirdly, I believe 
that when women put on trousers and 
parade with the obvious wish to at- 
tract attention they should be asked 
by somebody—anyone from the chief 


These two school teachers took an inter- 
est in land clearing and made these prac- 
tical suits in order to be ready to do their 
share on demonstration day. 
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of police up or down—to fade out of 
the picture. 

Oh, the sights I saw! Two young 
women on parade in long white sailor 
trousers, their eyes self-consciously 
stealing a look here and there to see 
if they were noticed; a large woman 
pregnant at least seven or eight 
months, in khaki knickers, walking 
defiantly along as much as to say, “I 
have a perfect right to do this;” a 
pinched little child-mother in a cheap, 
soiled trouser outfit, opening her shirt 
to nurse her baby; weary looking 
mothers of families going on vacation 
sight-seeing trips dressed in any sort 
of knickers and sweaters, desiring 
only to save work and be comfortable; 
a few school teachers out for a sum- 
mer lark, feeling and looking very 
self-conscious in their new outfits; 
young girls, straight and slim, at 
ease, out for a day of fun and free- 
dom in tweeds. For all except these 
last it would have been a hard job to 
find anything more unbecoming and, 
if they would admit it, not really half 
as comfortable as a good, short skirt 
with enough pleated fullness to make 
walking easy. 

Only the girl with the boyish figure, 
straight up and down both front and 
back, ever need delude herself with 
the idea that trousers add any charm 
to her appearance. Thousands have 
taken to them under the impression 
that there is something “cute” about 
them—and there is, but only when on 
the right person and when in the 
right place. An evening dress, how- 
ever lovely, looks silly at a picnic but 
no more so than do trousers that are 
worn in the wrong place. 

In the old days when ‘women’s 


waists, to be ideal, must be no larger - 


than the span of a man’s hand, when 
skirts were floor length in front and 
trailed a yard behind, such women as 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer—mother of the 
now-common bloomer—had aé_ real 
cause but that was 75 years ago. To- 
day the freedom allowed by any dress 
of good style is such that trousers are 
not needed for comfort except in a few 
instances. I don’t see how anyone 
could object to them for horseback 
riding, for tramping in brushy places, 
for certain outdoor sports and games, 
and even for some kinds of work, but 
how any woman can put them on 
with the idea of improving her ap- 
pearance, beats me. 

But, then, my last summer’s experi- 
ence may have affected my brain.— 
Lucy THOMPSON. 


Flies 


Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to her cupboard 

To get her children some food, 

No flies were there 

It was dusted with care 

And all things were wholesome and good. 

Every rose has its thorn, they say, 
and I sometimes think that the big- 
gest thorn of summer is the flies it 
brings; flies to goad and make the 
horses nervous, flies to make the gen- 
tle old cow kick the bucket over, flies 
to spoil the noon time nap, and flies 
to get into the food. 

Flies are worse some places than 
others and an ounce of prevention in 
their case is surely worth the pound 


alk Vict he a BA oi is aga + NO pil at io At ANY ble eS a, BA ee 


of cure. They are the filthiest pos- 
sible creatures and love nothing so 


much as all sorts of dirty places. 


They will breed in other places but 
they don’t like to and one of the best 
things you can do if you want to 
diminish the number of flies around 
your place is to keep away from your 
house and barns all accumulation of 
manure so far as possible. 

Professor G. W. Herrick of the 
State College at Ithaca, New York, 
says this about flies: 

“Flies tend to gather around an 
outside door that leads directly into 
a kitchen because of the warm air 
and odor of cooking food. For this 
reason it is wise to have a screened- 
in porch over the back door with a 
well screened door to the porch. The 
flies do not gather so thickly about 
the porch screening and this lessens 
the possibility of their getting into 
the house. 

“Flies and food are not a safe com- 
bination. They breed in filth and 
they almost invariably carry disease 
germs with them in their search for 
food. If breeding places cannot 
wholly be eliminated the next best 
thing is to keep the flies from food. 

“For those that manage to get past 
the screens, sticky fly paper is an ef- 
fective means of destruction. - Pyre- 
thrum powder (you can get it at the 
drug store) sprinkled on door and 
window sills at night is another trap 
but it should be swept up and burned 
early in the morning before any ani- 
mal or child has a chance to get into 
it. 

“For rooms where there is little 
food, a weak solution of formalde- 
hyde will attract and kill many flies. 
A teaspoonful of a forty per cent 
mixture of this poison in a cupful of 
milk or water sweetened with a little 
brown sugar will catch a great many, 
especially if you put a piece of bread 
in the saucer. This is poison, how- 
ever, and great care should be taken 


about leaving it around.”—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 
“My Husband Doesn’t 


Like It” 


Don’t women just love to get to- 
gether and tell what their husbands 
do and don’t like! The men would cer- 
tainly feel flattered and important if 
they could hear almost any group of 
women at almost any afternoon gath- 
ering. ys 

“My husband simply won’t eat any- 
thing with nutmeg in it,’”’ says Mrs. 
A. “Why, if I just put in one grain 
he could tell it,” she adds proudly. 

“T have an awful time with my hus. 
band about new dishes,” puts in Mrs. 
B. quickly, not to be outdone. “Jim 
always says, ‘You can eat the frills, 
but give me good old meat and pota- 
toes’ and I do have such a time trying 
to make any changes in our meals.” 

All the other wives, then, tell what 
their husbands “simply won’t eat” 
and finally they—I feel guilty for I 
really should be saying “we” all this 
time instead of trying to pretend 
that I don’t do this, too—finally we 
get around to the subject of salads. 
It used to end in uniform agreement 
that no husband would eat any salad 
but now that constant dripping has 
worn the stone away a little and food 
experts have educated us as to the 
value of salads, we occasionally find a 
man who will tackle almost any kind 
and rarely do we find one that doesn’t 
like fruit salad. Men are like children 
in that they all have a sweet tooth 
and anything that appeals to this is 
sure to win them in the end. 

' Summer is the time for educating 
people to eat fruit salads for it is 
then that we can have the greatest 
variety of them. I almost believe that 
we need salads more in summer than 
(Continued on next page) 
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No, 2741—Smart Daytime Frock. 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 
bust measure. The 36-inch size — 
yards of 40-inch material with 
20-inch contrasting. — Theat ; 

No. 2805—Smart for Many Occasioi 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
bust measure. The 86-inch s 
yards of 40-inch material wi 
40-inch contrasting. id 

No. 2847—Youthful Interpreta’ 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
bust measure. The 36-inch size 
yards of 40-inch material with Y 
inch contrasting. pee 

No. 3032—Charmingly Simple. 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 in 
measure, The 86-inch size requ 
of 40-inch material with 31% 
ribbon. ‘i 

No. 3082—Travel or Sports 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
inches bust measure. The 36-ini 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch © 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 3073—Dainty Shirring. 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. — 
requires 134 yards of 40-inch n 

No. 2786—Dainty Frock. Cuts i 
10, and 12 years. The 8-year 
1% yards of 82- or 86-tnch 


How to Order 


Enclose 10c in stamps or © 
carefully) for each pattern 
your order to Fashion Depa 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, W: 
tern is seam-allowing and 
perfectly. Do not fail to state 

Our patterns are made especi 
the leading fashion designer 
City. No stuck of patterns i 
office and, since all orders 
the factory, kindly allow a 
for delivery of any pattern y: 


The first sandwich wa 
been made in the sevente 
Replicas of the origina 
in glass cases at all rail 


So have 
CERTIFIED 
CAPS for Milk 
Bottles 


laytified Caps for Milk Bottles-are easy to 
y have flaps made of tough red fiber— 
on. They are easy to see, easy to 
= They do not tear. Customers prefer 


is of dairies have found Certified Caps 
/th Red Flaps the best paying investment 
ever made for the same cost. They ac- 
save you money and we can prove it. 
jake us do it. ar 
tified Caps with Red Flaps are distinctive. 
are a mark of better service. They win 
ers that stick. 


‘for capping machines or for hand 


Pe sas, or ask your supply house for free 


| AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
ept G-37 Washington, D.C. 


BOTTLES 


THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 
ion Factory, Waxed Papers, Ltd., 
Lane, S. E. 15. 
Purity Milk Cap Co., Ltd., 
fford St., Toronto 


|GETTING THE MOST FROM MILK 
| Depends on Proper Filtering ! 
jterling Filtering Pads will positively 
jmove all sediment, dirt, pollution and 
jduce the bacteria count to a mini- 
um. That is why thousands of farm- 
|'s are combating dirt in milk by using 
jerling products and getting highest 


| 
i! 


| 


COMPANY 
1415 Jackson?Bivd. 


Illinois 


SEND TODAY 
For FREE Sample 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 lbs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
4 T-inch Dial, with dis- 
} tinct, black figures and 
graduations, Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify ‘“Pe- 
' louze.”” If they haven’t 

_No,D.120 it order direct. 
-50 PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 


ll _ THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 

where, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 

es. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 

= — cheap. Lasts allsea- 

mag son. Made of metal, 

Yay can’t spill or tip over; 

will not wi or injure 

g. Guaranteed, 


> from your dealer. 
» SOMERS Brooklyn N.Y 


e are always pleased to re- 
2 suggestions in regard to 
department of Hoard’s 
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at any other time, too, for their acids, 
minerals, and vitamins do fit in so 
well with sizzling, torrid days and 
heavy, hot nights. People should be 
taught to eat the lettuce leaf from 
under the salad for with new knowl- 
edge of the food value that is in it, 
the old idea has disappeared that it is 
not genteel to eat the lettuce. 

Of course, there are endless fruit 
salads that require buying something 
from the store but anyone who has a 
garden or orchard can concoct a sal- 
ad that is just as wholesome and 
practically as tasty as if the ingredi- 
ents were bought. Ripe apples sliced 
with the skins on on a lettuce leaf, 
peeled peaches, unpeeled pears—any 
of these alone or with chopped nuts 
make a delicious summer salad. My 
favorite dressing for fruit salad is 
either sweetened whipped cream or 
else French dressing made with oil 
and vinegar shaken up in a bottle 
with a little salt and sugar. 

Cottage cheese makes a good base 
for summer salads and mixed with 
bits of pineapple and dressed with 
whipped cream it is delicious. Anoth- 
er way to use it is to take several of 
your choice, smooth sweet peppers 
and stuff them tight with the cottage 
or cream cheese, chill thoroughly, and 
then slice. Arrange the slices on a 
lettuce leaf and serve with French 
dressing. By the way, if your garden 
gives out so that you don’t have let- 
tuce for a time, you can serve salad 
very attractively on a large, fresh 
grape leaf.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


How to Fold Them 


I was doing my first ironing as a 
bride when the neighbor whom every- 
body called “Old Lady M—”’ dropped 
in. I don’t know just why they did 
it and I know that as children we 
were forbidden ever to “old lady” or 
“old man” anybody, but nevertheless 
I had grown up on “Old Lady M—.” 
She was the kind who insisted on 
managing everything for everybody 
yet I doubt if in her life she ever had 
a@ mean thought; she was simply 
brusque. 

I set her down in the kitchen and 
went on with my ironing, taking spe- 
cial pains now that her eagle eye was 
on me. 

“Don’t ever iron napkins that 
way,’ she suddenly roared at me. 
“Hasn’t your mother told you that if 
you iron the creases of a linen napkin 
down flat they will soon break 
through? Give me the iron....Now 
see here, iron your napkin nice and 
even and then just crease it with 
your hands....Another thing—when 
yow’re doing your big napkins fold 
them into threes one washing and in- 
to fours the next and that way you 
keep your creases coming in a differ- 
ent place. Oh, you’ll know a thing or 
two,” said “Old Lady M—” wither- 
ingly, “after you have been married 
as long as J have.” 

Her ideas were both good and she 
could probably have told me a good 
deal more I didn’t know about fold- 
ing clothes. Shirts, for instance, used 
to be the bane of my life but now I 
find them as easy to do as the next 
thing. If you want to be very pre- 
cise, button them first, then lay them 
out flat with the buttons down and 
fold the side seams over to the cen- 
ter back, laying the sleeves length- 
wise. Double the bosom back and 
you have a compact arrangement. 
Often, however, I do not fold shirts 
at all but simply put them on hangers 
in the closet as I always do dresses. 

The best way to fold towels and 
pillow cases is in threes lengthwise; 
tablecloths are folded in either three 
or four lengthwise folds—four is 
easier—and sheets are best done the 
same way. As to handkerchiefs I 
never bother putting them into the 
compact little squares we used to 


think necessary; two folds make 
them look just as well and much time 
is saved.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Cold Pack for Picnic 


Keeping milk and butter cold for 
picnic use and supplying the cake of 
ice for iced tea or cold drinks has al- 
ways been a problem for the picnic 
hostess. She will be delighted with a 
home-made portable refrigerator sug- 
gested by Miss Helen Andres of the 
National Dairy Council. 

This little ice-box is made by lin- 
ing a firmly woven market basket 
with asbestos and then with zine. A 
wicker cover also lined with asbestos 
and zine should fit firmly. If possible, 
a market basket with a cover in two 
parts should be secured, as a zine par- 
tition should divide the ice itself from 
the portion where the butter or other 
cold foods are kept. If it is necessary 
to open the side where the foods are 
the ice will not melt so quickly with 
the double-topped basket. Such a 
portable refrigerator could be easily 
made by a tinsmith if the right kind 
of basket cannot be purchased. 

“Think of the pleasure of having 
really cold food on a hot day out-of- 
doors,” says Miss Andres. “If one is 
going on an all-day motor trip with 
children, the portable refrigerator is 
particularly convenient for keeping 
baby’s milk.”—-Household Nutrition. 


Hat Boxes 


If you are thinking of buying a 
small piece of hand luggage for a 
short trip and are undecided as to 
what it shall be, may I suggest that 
you at least look at the hat boxes. 
These useful articles are round with 
a handle at the side and come in sev- 
eral sizes; they are moderate in price 
and there seems to be no limit to the 
amount of clothing they will hold. A 
friend of mine made a two weeks’ 
trip to New York with nothing more 
than one of these and carried enough 
clothing of several visits. The soft, 
collapsible boxes are not only cheaper 
but they are lighter and easier to car- 
ry though, of course, they will not 
stand so much wear. 

Most of them have in the bottom a 
sort of hollow dome that may be tak- 
en out and packed full and then re- 
placed for a support for the extra 
hat. Clothing fits around this nicely 
and if you are not taking an extra 
hat or are carrying the modern kind 
that folds or rolls, you can leave this 
dome out entirely.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Lines That Slenderize 


In our SUM- 
MER Fashion 
Magazine, appear 
many styles that 
help to make the 
figure appear more 


a 


\\ slender and youth- 
\ ful. 

In addition to 
these are a hun- 
dred or more es- 
pecially suitable 
for the Miss. and 
some cute styles 
for children. 

Also articles 
devoted to Beauty, 
Millinery, etc. 
Send 10 cents in 
2812 stamps or silver 

for your copy, ad- 

dressing Fashion 

Deps+t., Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Insure te flavor 


WA 


= a 
by using pure, mild 
Diamond Crystal 


HE fruits and vegetables you 

“put up” can be as delicious 
and full of flavor next winter as 
the day you picked them. They 
need lose none of their flavor 
and goodness in the canning. 


Simply use Diamond Crystal 
where your canning recipe calls 
for salt— immediately you have 
made certain of the flavor. Dia- 
mond Crystal is a pure, mild salt 
that dissolves quickly and com- 
pletely, and thoroughly blends 
with the fruits and vegetables. 
It brings out all the fine, delight- 
ful flavors and makes them more 
enjoyable to the taste. 


Because it is pure and mild, 
Diamond Crystal will not bleach 
or toughen the tender skins. 


There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for can- 
ning, for table and for cooking, 
for butter and cheese-making, for 
livestock, for curing meats. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Satt thak all Salt.” 


Diamond 


Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost of Obligation to you. 


1 Dramonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 1178, St. Clair, Michigan 


Piease send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


N ame —___________________- 
Town 
SD TD Nets Re SEA FT : 
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It’s the Gas 
that 
kills them 


ERE is a material that will keep your dairy barns free 

of flies at about one-fifth the cost of other methods 

—and without the necessity of using dusters or other cum- 
bersome equipment. 

All you need is an old spoon or piece of cardboard with 
which to apply the Cyanogas A-Dust. Turn the cattle out of 
the barn, scatter the dust and then close the barn tightly for 
two hours. That’s all there is to it. Cyanogas gives off a gas 
that kills the flies. One or two fumigations a week will keep 
them under control. 


Cyanogas A-Dust can also be used for control of house flies 
in Laboratories, Packing Houses, Feed Stores, Restaurants, etc. 


Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust, or we will send you 
a five pound tin for $2.50, express collect. This is encugh 
Cyanogas to fumigate an average-sized barn ten times. 


Write for leaflet 171 which gives full particulars. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


420 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Azusa 
California 


535 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


It Doesn't Cost Any- 
thing to Investigate 


Blizzard Ensilage Cutter—but it may deprive you 
of the wonderful satisfaction that Blizzard in- 
sures if you don’t. Blizzard has the most modern 
ensilage cutter features; gears run in oil—moving 
parts are all encased—feeding of ensilageis entirely 
automatic—the ensilage is evenly 


‘A New Sanitary 


Finger Pull Cap 
for Milk Bottles 


cut, packs well, keeps well, \ Easy A new sanit hat 
nee se. | LOW COST rsseusnez 
2 unnin: ts tight. Easy toremove 
est possible id from bottle with fingers. 
GearsRun The household appeal of Kuv- 
in Oil \\ercaps gets new customers 
ead Nelds the oe Try aes 
5 ° a few and see how popular 
Self feeding ~ they are. The cost is small— 
Makes \ they build new trade quickly. 
E C Ask your supply house for 
ven: ut = eemables and prices, or write 
Ensilage Wj 1) us. We also make ‘Midwest ’’Standard 
Disc Caps—noted for quality. 
Stocks 
carried at | MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO. Get 


50 convenient 


P. O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. 


Samples 


uvercap 


0 O-ED-O-EED-O-GEEED 9°, 
*6' 


For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding ! 


We \ 4 
aZe: 


sN 


Compare the 
Specifications 


Get the ca*alogsof ensil- 
agecutters you’reinterested 
in Compare the features, 
power requirements, the ca- 
pacity the special fea- 
tures Talk to users 
and compare the re- 
sults. That’s the 


atalog 


Presents Blizzard specifi- 
cations and features in an 
interesting but complete 

a way. Gives you the facies 
figur. information you want for 
a careful study of Blizzard and 2 
thorough comparison. Alsoask for 
name of nearest dealer if you don’t 


’ Dr. SPENCER’S 
BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 


know him. same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. proval. Let us send you all facts. 
Dept. 10 % SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 
Wf Canton, Ohio e D026 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


DAIRY MARKET NEW, 


The Feed Market Situation 


(By Grain, Hay, and Feed Market News 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Feed prices in general made a long expect- 
ed decline in mid-June although continued 
strength in coarse grain prices imparted some 
firmness to feed markets. Bran and shorts de- 
clined $.50—$3 a ton for the period but mod- 
erate offerings of flour middlings and red dog 
were readily absorbed and held practically 
steady at most markets. Eastern demand for 
the lighter wheat feeds became auiet and trade 
reports indicated that very little hard winter 
wheat bran has recently been working to east- 
ern markets. Mills at Buffalo were beginning 
to press sales of feed and some feed in transit 
could be bought at slightly less than going 
quotations. Bran and shorts were generally 
easier in central western markets while quo- 
tations declined markedly in the Northwest. 
Southwestern markets, however, were rela- 
tively firm for bran while prices of shorts 
showed an advance. Central states feed mix- 
ers and nearby jobbers were inquiring for the 
heavier feeds at Kansas City while red dog 
was in fair request by southern and Pacific 
Coast dealers. Mill feed prices were generally 
easier in the Southeast. 

Linseed meal worked lower with wheat 
feeds, particularly in eastern markets where 
prices had. been well maintained. Production 
of this feed has not been large but demand 
recently has become small. 

Cottonseed meal quotations were fractionat- 
ly advanced at some distributing markets, al- 
though eastern and central western points re- 
port only scattered demand for limited quan- 
tities while at Buffalo resellers were unable to 
make sales even at material discounts under 
current quotations. 

Gluten feed shared in the general market 
weakness although manufacturers’ quotations 
ruled unchanged. However, it was becoming 
more easy to secure shipments of this feed 
from manufacturers and the substantial pre. 
miums which had been secured by retailers for 
immediate shipment were materially reduced. 
Only limited amounts were available from the 
manufacturers for immediate shipment but 
consuming demand for this feed was hardly 
equal to those offerings. 

Hominy feed was also more plentiful but 
the tendency to declining prices was largely 
checked by the strength recently displayed by 
the corn market. Prices declined about $1.25 a 
ton at Buffalo but held practically steady at 
central western markets. 


Quoted June 23 


Standard spring wheat bran: $30.50 at Buf- 
falo, $32.50 at Philadelphia, $28 at Chicago, 
$25 at Minneapolis. Hard winter wheat bran: 
$34 at Philadelphia, $26.50 at Omaha, and 
$26 at Kansas City. Soft winter wheat bran: 
$32 at Cincinnati, $28.50 at St. Louis, $30.50 
at Cnicago. 

Standard wheat middlings: $32.50 at Buffa- 
lo, $35 at Philadelphia, $30.50 at Chicago, $28 
at Minneapolis. Soft wheat middlings: $37.50 
at Cincinnati, $33.50 at St. Louis. Gray 
shorts: $32.50 at Omaha, $32.50 at Kansas 
City. 


Cottonseed meal (48%): $45 at Buffalo, $47 . 


at Philadelphia, $42.75 at Cincinnati, $43.25 
at Chicago, $41.50 at Kansas City. 

Linseed meal (34%): $46.50 at Buffalo, $49 
at Cincinnati, $46 at Chicago, $45.50 at Min- 
neapolis, $49.60 at Omaha. 

Gluten feed: $39 at Buffalo. White hominy 
feed: $38.25 at Buffalo, $40.25 at Philadelphia, 
$37.50 at Chicago. Alfalfa meal: $25.50 at 
St. Louis, $26 at Chicago, $23.50 at Omaha, 
$22 at Kansas City. 


Butter and Cheese in June 


Butter averaged 42.5 cents in New York for 
the first 25 days of June, a decline of one cent 
from May. This is 1.3 cents above a year ago 
and is the same as the June average for 1925. 
Market reports show more butter going into 


: ae 
July 10, 


storage, with receivers reluctant 
heavy purchases at any advance in 

Cheese prices held steady during the y 
averaging 22.6 cents on the Wisconsin 
This is slightly above the May ave 
nearly three cents above June of |, 
and a tenth of a cent higher than tw 
ago. > 


June Milk Prices 

(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Ag 
Table I represents a comparison o 
prices received by producers in 104 lo 


kets, for fluid milk (test 3.5%) f. 0. b 
shipping point or distributors’ country 


Table I—June Producers’ Prices by Geogra) 
Sections ‘bl 


Compz 
Range aver 
Sections of prices 1927 
perewt. June 
New England $2.73—3.95 $3.38 
Middle Atlantic 2.20—3.00 2.76 
E. No. Central 1.57—3.10 2.45 
W. No. Central 1.40—3.10 2.11 
South Atlantic 2.55—5.00 3.46 
E. So. Central 1.78—3.39 2.22 
W. So. Central 1.70—2.70 2.20 $ 
Mountain 1.70—3.20 2.389 
Pacific 1.46—3.16 2.47 
United States 1.40—5.00 2.63 


f. o. b. city and paid by consumers. " 
—__— —— ——== 
Table !1—June Producers’ Prices F. 0. B. 

Consumers’ Prices 4 


Producer 

received 

per cwt. 
Birmingham, Ala. $3.49—3.91 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.11—3.21 
Denver, Colo. : 1.92 
Hartford, Conn. 4,22* 
Washington, D. C. 3.37* 
Jacksonville, Fla. 3.37* 
Chicago, Ill. 2.93 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.92—2.10 
Des Moines, Ia. : 2.55* 
Topeka, Kans. 2.00—2.10 
Louisville, Ky. 1.96—2.01 
New Orleans, La. 2.81* 
Baltimore, Md. 3.55* 
Boston, Mass. 3.64* 
Detroit, Mich. 3.00* 
St. Paul, Minn. 2.60* 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.20 
Butte, Mont. 2.60 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1.75 
Trenton, N. J. 3.41* 
New York, N. Y. ; 
Cleveland, O. 3.24* 
Tulsa, Okla. 2.10—2.45 
Portland, Ore. 2.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.49*—3.52* | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.45* 
Providence, R. I. ‘ 3.64* 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 2.50* 
Dallas, Tex. 2.60 
Richmond, Va. 3.938*—4.05* 
Seattle, Wash. 2.49 
Spokane, Wash. 2.15* f 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.85*—2.90* 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 


& 


Prices paid per hundred pounds fo 
ard grade milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at th 


4, 


ninutes. } 
Joesn’taffectsteering. 

yf any separate farm engine. Portable, 
yowerful, convenient—backed by the de- 
yendability of your Ford engine. Fits any model. 
Moneed to dowithout powernowbecause of cost. 


Costs One-Fifth 


) of the Price of a 
= Good Farm Engine, 
Ss, Weight 35 Pounds, 


i) 
3rinds feed, churns, pumps water,saws wood— 
jor all farm jobs. Ideal and economical combi- 
yation for saving your time and money. Noth- 
ng to get out of order. Steel cut gears run 
noil-tight case. Governor regulates engine 
speed; will not overheat. Fits Any Ford. 


| E Sendnametoday for free literature 
E onthislatest,guaranteed improved 


power unitof all work.Tryit 10days on your Ford 
£-Z POWER MFG. CO. Box 96, 


Atchison, Kans. 


\Ite teday—for NEW Witte Engine Book tellin 
Nene now boy a Wr TE Engine for ONL 


ofits $500.00 to $1000. 

iso 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and 
ENGINE WORKS 

WITTE BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MQ. 

EMPIRE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


a year. 


or feeding calves 


you know that youcan cut milkcosts inhalf by 
ear | the ‘minimum milk method, ''using dry 
nm milk? Hundreds of dairymen whosellall their 
ole milk are making this big saving. They simply 
a pound of dry skim milk with a gallon of water, 
kinga money-saving mixture which youngcalves 
ive on. And they buy a pound of dry skim milk 
{half orless of what they receive fora gallon of 
jole milk. (1 gallon whole milk contains 1-pound 
1k solids.) 
|\MERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
|) North La Salle Street Room 720-C 
| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


jIREE Write today for‘ Better Calves" giv- 

‘ ing successful feeding methods. State 

jnber of calves you feed. We'll tell you where to 

irdry skim milk. 

i nixed—1 pound dry skim milk to 1 gallon of water « 

| -—is also good for pigs and poultry. Itis 
splendid alsofor baking. 


/ 
VARYLAND STATE FAIR and 


GRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 


Three Miles from Baltimore City Limits 


/EPTEMBER 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 


i’ Cattle Department Premiums $8,480 
tries close August 20, 1927 
2 Department Premiums 5,122 
tries close August 24, 1927 
0 Department Premiums 1,500 
tries close August 22, 1927 


\( ional Special Premiums for Cattle, Swine and 
i), Liberal Premiums in all other Departments. 
% a. R. R. tracks running into Fair Grounds. When 
uiag your arrangements to show, include us in 


0 list. 
Send for PREMIUM BOOK 
JOHN M. DENNIS, President 


| For Particulars and Information address 
. DAIGER, Sec., 523 Equitable Bldg, Baltimore. 


Ee eet 


Keep firack 


of Your Cows 


| 


Know what they are produc- 
ing. Such knowledge pays 
big dividends in cash. 


if We will send samples and i 
Prices of our handy milk 

record sheets for five cents i 

in stamps. 

+ 


jHOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


a Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


F\ bedding most convenient, serviceable and 
hg Write for prices. 
*rson Fuel Company, 


Neenah, Wis. 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
*rtisers and tell them you saw 
teir ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ducers’ railway shipping points, as also price 
f. o. b. city, are given in Table III: 


Table I!l—June Prices at Country Stations 
At country Freight zone to 
Cities stations which prices apply 
New Haven $3.70* 28c rate 
Washington 2:79* 35c 10-gal. can 
Chicago 2.40 All 
Baltimore 2.97% 35c rate 
Boston 2.88* 181—200-mile zone 
St. Louis 1.70 34c rate 
Trenton 2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
Buffalo 2.62* 28c rate 
New York 2.95*—3.00* 201—210-mile zonei 
Cleveland 2.86*—2.93* All 
Philadelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone 
Pittsburgh 2.70* All 
Scranton 2.55 30c rate 
Dallas 1.90—2.10 All 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 753c rate. 


se 


The following net prices were reported paid 
to members of producers’ associations supply- 
ing the cities listed. Prices announced in ad- 
vance for such cities are usually of two class- 
es, “Basic’’ and ‘‘Surplus,” the former apply- 
ing to that portion of the milk which is used 
in fluid form for city wholesale and retail 
trade, and the latter applying to that portion 
classed as ‘‘Surplus,’’ which is used for manu- 
facturing purposes: 


Table 1V—Net Prices Paid Members of Producers’ 
Associations for 3.5% Milk 


Previously announced 


Cities Paid* Pe- price for same period 
riod Basic Surplus 
Hartford $3.76 Apr. $4.22 Butter markets 
Des Moines 2.25 May 2.65 $2.10 
Baltimore 3.38 Apr. 3.55 Butter markets 
Boston 2:42t Apr. 2.86 Butter markets 
Detroit 2.84 Apr. 3.00 Butter markets 
St. Paul 2.50 Apr. 2.70 All milk pooled 
New York 2.444 Apr. 2.95 $2.31—2.52 
Akron 2.79 May 3.20 $2.00 
Cleveland 2.75 May 3.24 Butter markets 
Pittsburgh 3.085 Apr. 3.45 Butter markets 
Milwaukee 2.49 May 2.90 Butter markets 
Duluth 2.22 May 2.58 All milk pooled 


*f. o. b. city unless otherwise indicated. 
£181—200-mile zone. +201—210-mile zone. 


a) 


Table V gives for a few cities the retail 
prices of special milk, certified milk, cultured 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream testing 
18 to 25 per cent butterfat: 


Table V—June Retail Prices to Consumer 


Spe- _—_ Certi- But- Cot- 
cial fied ter- tage yLight 
Cities milk milk milk cheese cream 

per per per per per 

at. at. at. lb. % pt 

Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Akron 15—18 20 8 10 16 
Asheville 19 25 20 
Baltimore 30 14 15* 16 
Boston 18% 26 10 
Buffalo 14 26 10 15 22 
Chicago 17—18 25 10—20 15* 16 
Cleveland 19—20 25 12—13 10—16 17—22 
Columbus 17 7 10*—20* 14 
Denver 14 8 10* 14 
Des Moines 14—20 9 14* 13—14 
Detroit 25 35 16 
Duluth 14 25 8 16—17 
E’ Paso 17 10 20* 14—17 
Hartford 20—25 25—35 13—18 
Indianapolis 16 10—12 15* 13 
Jacksonville 25 10—12 30 20—30 
Kansas City 25 10 20 10—15 
Lincoln 13 15 9 15 9 
Los Angeles 28—30 10 17 
Louisville 16 24 13 15 
Miami 30 25—35 15—18 20—28 25—35 
Milwaukee 14—18 25 6 9—10 12—14 
Minneapolis 22 13 12* 15 
New Orleans 18 31 14 17 
New York 30 28 
Omaha 15 15 10 10 
Philadelphia 15—16 30 9—13 17 
Pittsburgh 25 10 17 
Portland 14—15 12 15 15 
San Diego 20 30 9 15 15 
San Francisco 25 14 20 20 
Seattle 20 20—25 15* 14—15 
Sioux City 25 6 10* 10 
St. Louis 18 25 10—18 15 17 
Trenton 14 26 q 15—16 
Washington 18—20 30 15 15—20 16 
Wilmington 20 10 13* 17 

* 12-0z. package, 718—25% fat. 


Cold Storage Holdings 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
The following is a report of the cold storage 
holdings of dairy products on June 1, figures 


being given in thousands of pounds (000 
omitted) : 

June 1 Junel June 1 

5-yr. av. 1926 1927 

Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 

Butter, creamery 17,852 30,561 25,340 
Cheese, American 25,811 39,346 35,780 
Cheese, Swiss 4,136 4,741 5,322 
Cheese, Brick 1,466 1,931 1,808 
Cheese, Limburger 634 1,068 1,313 
Cheese, All other 5,553 5,081 6,635 


These holdings include stocks in both cold 
storage warehouses and packing house plants. 


Twin City May Milk 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Minnesota paid $2.35 a hundred for 
3.5 per cent milk, delivered in St. Paul during 


(Continued on page 710) 
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The Pioneer Mineral 
Feeds of the Leading Dairy State 


A balanced blend of the purest and choicest mineral ingredients 
obtainable; developed by practical veterinarians, chemists, and 
feeders to supply the exact elements needed to correct specific 

’ weaknesses, aid in assimilation, build bone and blood, and maintain 
the vigorous health that means livestock profits. 


Thompson Minerals 
used for many years. 
ed and appetizing; and are 


price if their purchaser is 
satisfied with results. 


100% Pure — NO FILLER! 


Experiment Stations Recommend 


Them. Good Feeders Feed Them 


most readily assimilated 
when pastures are 
fresh and green and there is plenty of direct 
now 
and reap your profits in greater milk flow 
from your cows and faster gains in feeding 


Mineral feeds are 
by cattle in summer, 


sunshine. Start feeding Thompson’s 


cattle. 


Dairy, Swine and Poultry Brands, put up in 
leakproof, fibre-lined sacks and sold by lead. 
ing dealers at moderate prices. If unable to 
secure them from your dealer, send us his 
When you are convinced of the re- 
markable benefits of Thompson Minerals we 


name. 
will see that you are supplied. 
Valuable literature on feeding free 
A. W. THOMPSON CO., 
Prairie du Chien 


The Oldest Wisconsin Manufacturers of 


Mineral Feeds 


AG This is the first of 
feed. Hoard’s Dairyman 


Wisconsir 


have been successfully 
They are easily digest- 
sold under 
positive guarantee to immediately refund the 
not completely 


a 


yoo 196s. 
NET WEIGHT WHEW pacKcy 


aS 


\ 


MINERALS 


COMPLETES THE RATION 


MFD. ONLY ay 


AW. THOMPSON co, 


PRAIRIE OU Chen 
WISCONSIN 


comm tty 


MMT PR 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


a series of advertisements telling about the Mineral Feeds it pays to 
has been selected as the first medium in which to advertise, because 


we know that its readers have an intelligent interest in mineral feeding and are in the habit 


of buying Quality Products. 


KEEP TAB ON 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 


YOUR COWS! 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Fords Milker 


Electric or GasEngine 


‘90 


Single Unit 
Complete 


Save Milking Drudgery 


Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 


Fords Milker is used by thousands of 
farmers who are getting more and 
premium-priced milk with it. Cows like 
it. Used on prize herds. Saves time 
and hard work, easy to operate and 
clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made 
with heavy aluminum pails, and best 
materials throughout. Does better work, 
lasts longer, and costs less. 
You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. Send for 
Booklet No. 20 


Distributers: Write f-r open territory. 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 


New rN JUNIOR 


Pasteurizer ond Cooling Unit 


An ideal outfit for the dairyman--a com 
plete unit for pasteurizing and cooling 
that is just as efficient as larger and more 
expensive units. Keeps bacteria down and 
milk sweet for a longer period of time 
Designed for the dairyman--and priced for 
the dairyman. Write for information. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 
real farmers’ bargains. 


Three ways to 


Cleaner 
miko 


and clean milk pays! 


1 — Put Johnson’s Filter Cloth over 
your pail at milking time, and keep 
out hairs and flying bits of dirt. 
2—Transfer the milk each time 
through Johnson’s Filter Cloth. 
3—Use Johnson’s Cotton Discs when 
you strain milk into cans for market. 

In appearance and in bacteria count 
you'll Lave cleaner milk—and clean 
milk pays! 

Ask your dealer to show you these 
Johnson aids to cleaner milk—in sizes 
to fit your needs. Or fill out this cou- 
pon and mail it today! 

TAT OS ATIOTIO EINISON Denim Eise’ 5! 
| New Brunswick, N. J. I 


| Please send me FREE samples and booklet | 
pea your Filter Cloth and Cotton Discs. 1 


| Name. 


| Address 


“Gob 


COTTON DISCS 


FILTER CLOTH 


National Dairy Show Club 
Camp at Memphis 


Tennessee 4-H club members and 
leaders will be hosts for the junior 
department of the National Dairy Ex- 
position at Memphis, October 15—22. 

G. L. Herrington, Tennessee State 
Club Leader, says that the dairy club 
events will include a cattle judging 
contest, demonstration contest, show- 
men’s contest, and exhibition of club 
calves. A total of $3,000 in club pre- 
miums is offered in group and indi- 
vidual classes for Holsteins, Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Ayrshires, and Brown 
Swiss. 

A club camp accommodating 300 
members will be held on the exposi- 
tion ground. A ride down the Miss- 
issippi and visits to Delta cotton 
plantations are program features. 

Dairy club activities will be under 
the supervision of a committee of 
state club leaders consisting of T. A. 
Erickson, Minnesota; E. G. Jenkins, 


Maryland; and G. L. Herrington, 
Tennessee. 
A Junior Makes Money With 


Cows 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS :—Law- 
rence Fleming, a student in the Troy 
High School, Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania, has demonstrated his ability 
as a progressive dairyman by making 
a net profit of $704.04 in one year 
from his care and management of two 
pure-bred Holstein cows. 

Lawrence selected dairying as his 
project because, as he explains it, 
“very early in my life it was my duty 
to have charge of feeding the Hol- 
stein calves on our farm. As I grew 
older, the calves became splendid 
cows and the more I worked with 
them, the better I liked them.” 

Lawrence tells an interesting story 
of his work during the first year: On 
November 15, 1924, he purchased 
two pure-bred Holstein cows for $200 
each. They were due to freshen in 
November. He made arrangements 
to buy from his father hay, silage, 
and straw and to pay for them out of 
the monthly milk check. Stable 
rental and other expenses were also 
charged. 

Lawrence followed scientific meth- 
ods in feeding his cows. Each cow 
received from 30 to 35 pounds of 
silage daily, 10 pounds of mixed hay, 
and one pound of grain to each four 
pounds of milk. He changed his 
grain ration several times during the 
year and no apparent difference was 
noted in the milk flow due to the 
change. One ration included the fol- 


BPS WINS $90.00 WITH CALF 
Sara. Wright, 11-year-old Jersey calf 
club girl”of South Carolina, and her calf 
won first in club and junior champion at 
the state fair last year, and three firsts at 
county fair held at Spartanberg, totaling 
about $90.00. 


lowing: 60 pounds oil meal, 100 
pounds wheat bran, 200 pounds corn 
and oats chop, 40 pounds wheat mid- 
dlings, and 100 pounds gluten meal. 
The second grain mixture which was 
fed a portion of the time included 
3800 pounds gluten meal, 200 pounds 
hominy, 200 pounds wheat bran, 100 
pounds oil meal. The cows were fed 
and milked twice daily. In no case 
did they receive more than general 
farm care. 

Lawrence purchased and mixed his 
own concentrates. The milk was 
marketed, along with the other milk 
produced on the farm, through the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, and Lawrence was credited 
according to the quantity produced 
by his cows and the test as reported 
by the Association. 


One of the cows, Dean Segis Alcar- 
tra, averaged about 50 pounds of 
milk per day for the first three 
months after freshening. Lawrence 
sold her for $300 at the end of the 


project. During the time Lawrence 
owned her, she dropped two bull 
calves, 


The other cow, Gertrude Segis Al- 
cartra DeKol, freshened in December, 
1924, with a heifer calf and was soon 
producing 60 pounds of milk a day. 
In May, 1925, Lawrence was offered 
$320 for her, so he made the sale and 
then rented a cow for $10 per month 
to complete the project. 


Lawrence kept careful records and 
accounts of his business and found 
that he had made a labor income of 
$704.04 during the year from his 
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dairy work. He has invested a part 
of his earnings in pure-bred Hol- 
steins. 

The valuable part of Lawrence’s 
work is not the financial side, how- 
ever. He is building a foundation 
for a profitable dairy herd under his 
own management in the very near 
future. As he explains it, ‘‘the finan- 
cial profit was not the only gain I 
made. I now feel quite confident that 
I can feed and manage dairy cows 
with at least a fair degree of 
success.” 

In speaking of the success of Law- 
rence’s project, L. R. Guillaume, the 
agricultural supervisor of the Troy 
school, says: “Lawrence did all the 
work on his project. In addition he 
had a 9-acre buckwheat project which 
was a success. He is one of the best 
boys to help at home that can be 
found. His health is not the best but 
he does not use that as an excuse for 
neglecting his work.’’ 

Pennsylvania. GEORGE IF’, JOHNSON. 


Harmonicas in Club Work 


“Several clubs have already dis- 
covered that the harmonica offers the 
simplest and most usable means for 
bringing instrumental music into the 
club meetings,” reports Lorenzo F. 
Kinney, Jr., Rhode Island state club 
leader. 

“Tt is inexpensive, convenient to 
carry around, and any boy or girl 
with any interest at all in music can 
learn to play it.” 


Harmonica’ contests were a part 


CHAMPIONS IN VOCATIONAL JUDGING CONTEST, 1926 NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW, DETROIT 


Modesto, California, high school team, left to right—Eugene Boone, Leslie Lollich 
H. F. Chappell, coach, Earl Presnell, Ernest Sparks, alternate. 
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EVELYN HARLEY, AN ALL AROUND 4-H CLUB GIRL OF 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, KANSAS 
Evelyn is pictured above wearing the wool dress on which she won first prize at the 


Kansas State Fair. 


She is standing beside her pure-bred cow which she purchased as 


a calf. The cow produced enough butterfat to make 14 lbs. of butter daily which Evelyn 
made and sold at 50c a pound, paying for the cow. Evelyn has the foundation of a good 


Jersey herd. 


of the musical program at Cam 
wards, Kingston, Rhode Island 
month. 


members of. the largest dai 
club in South Dakota, are 
changing the agriculture of 
county. 

Until 1924, Marshall Cou 
almost entirely a small grain 
ing section having more + 
share of crop failures. Then 
Agent L. D. Nichols organiz 
ry calf club. As a direct resul 
calf club a cow testing ass 
was organized. Says Mr. 
“The cow testing association 
calf club are working hand in 
make successful dairymen 
farmers who have heretofore 
ed on grain for their main in 

In organizing the calf cluk 
Nichols and H. M. Jones, now 
club leader and formerly dain 
cialist, enlisted the support of 
and business men. Bankers | 
the work with loans for the pu 
of calves. Eighty-six boys % 
signed up. Bs 

Calves from cows products 
Ibs. of butterfat or more, 
pure-breds, and _ tuberculin 
were purchased for the club men 
at a cost of from $30 to $50 a hea 

Club meetings were held ¢ 
month. The study program 
lessons in caring for the dairy 
feeding, dairy judging, and 
rope halters. 

For the last two years Ma: 
County has sent a carload of 
calves to the South Dakota § 
Fair; winning first and s 
pure-bred Holsteins and second 
third on grade Guernseys in 19: 
in 1926 taking first, second, a 
in both breeds. The county j 
team won second at the state fai 
1926, and Ethel Johnson, a mem 
the club, was state champion 
calf club member. 

Cow testing association rec 
heifers owned by club members s)} 
an average of 24.2 lbs. of but 
a month at first calving as con 
to the average of cows in the asso 
tion, 20.1. lbs. 

“The testing association h 
plied the proof of production, an 
dairy club is introducing the 
tion records to give dairying 
in the community,” says Mr. 


No man can ever rise above tha 
which he aims. 


DO YOU KNOW BEANS? 


Wallace Leeke, Indiana, says, 
years old and wonder if you 
when you see them. I raised 
mania beans which were 4 feet 
weighed 84 Ibs, each.” 


yeep 


Review Column 


feature of the junior department, 
he contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 


‘Sa 


lay stands as the leading suc- 
co-operative butter market- 
nization in America,” says 


ery established in Minnesota? 
89 in McLeod County. 

f 1921 how many co-operative 
jseries were there? Six hundred 
‘forty-five producing 67.1 per 
of the total output of butter in 
jesota. 

lien was the Minnesota Co-oper- 
‘Creameries Association organ- 
On the call of A. J. McGuire, 
7’ Extension Specialist of the 
‘esota Agricultural College, rep- 
ltatives of over 300 co-operative 
jeries met in St. Paul and per- 
J an organization on June 7, 


ie is the Land ’O Lakes Cream- 
Inc.? This is an outgrowth of 
\finnesota Co-operative Creamer- 
‘issociation and is a typical fed- 
d form of co-operative enter- 
with approximately 475 local 
ieries, 26 of which are in Wis- 
a, as stockholders. 
tat does this organization do? 
gers in each of the.16 districts 
‘in quality improvement. The 
ization has developed a plan 
«aby the butter is assembled at a 
jal storage plant where it is in- 
Jed, graded, and shipped to mar- 
/1 uniform carload lots. 
ie has this organization been 
ssful? Because incorporated in 
See ore of the first co-operative 
jaeries in Minnesota were three 
aal principles of co-operative ef- 
These were: one vote per mem- 
“saying only the going rate of in- 
¢; On money invested by stock- 
(rs; and prorating the profits of 
yusiness among the patrons in 
irtion to the business furnished 
| @ association. 
w does Pendleton County farm 
;? Limestone abounds in the 
» this Kentucky county making 
‘aradise for sweet clover and al- 
{ Honey bees and cows make 
land of milk and honey. (See 
z 648.) 
hat was the most popular meth- 
| beauty culture among the Ro- 
Rubbing the face with pieces 
ead soaked in milk. (See page 


; 
’ 
‘ 


rape, mustard, caraway, flax, 
ver, red clover, sugar beets, 
(for oil), and potatoes. He 


60 chickens, and 9 horses. 
age 650.) 


Junior Letters 


A State Champion 

Dairynfan Juniors:—Three years 
‘they got the first bunch of dairy 
ere, I got a grade Guernsey calf. 
of her all summer and in the fall 
the county fair. I did not get a 
course, was disappointed. 


herself. 
r I got a pure-bred Guernsey 
ok the heifer and the cow both to 
ir. The cow, Pansy, took third 
class and cow and calf class. 
$ amounted to $6.00. 
, Topsy of Out Loek Hill, took 
t to the state fair. Topsy 
ond down there and the two 
amounted to $14.00. 
the dairy judging team and the 
ghest got a trip to the National 
in Detroit. I was second. I 
judging Jerseys at Detroit and 
1 bronze medal by the American 


aS 
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Jersey Cattle*Club. The Blue Valley Cream- 
ery gave a trip to Detroit for the champion 
dairy calf club number.’ I was selected for 
that so I got two of the same trip. 

When I got back, I had another little 
Guernsey heifer. I am going to let my sis- 
ter have her to get a start with. My ad- 
dress is Britton, South Dakota. 

Ethel Johnson. 
Ye 


Dairying in Missouri 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I live in Law- 
rence County, in southwestern Missouri. Prob- 
ably many of you juniors get the idea that 
we don’t have snow and ice this far south, 
but that is wrong. We have snow quite often, 
sometimes as early as 
October and we have 
some very deep snows. 
And we have ice, 50 
youngsters 
enjoy skating as well 
as you do in the North. 

I think when I wrote 
before (1924) I stated 
that the Carnation 
Milk Condensery had 
located at Mt. Vernon. 
Many changes have 
taken place since that 
time. More and better 
herds of Jerseys and 
Holsteins havé been 
obtained. The farmers 
now are using sweet 
clover for pasture and 
are growing alfalfa 
for hay. 

When the condensery first opened there 
were 267 patrons, they now have 1,065. It 
maintains 42 truck routes. 

Lawrence County farms are being rebuilt, 
5,500 tons of ground limestone were applied 


EULA HILLHOUSE 


last year. There are three cow testing asso- 
ciations in this county. We belong to one of 
them. 


I believe I told you in my other letter we 
were milking Jerseys. Well, we still are, we 
are milking eleven at the present time. I 
milk four and five night and morning. My 
address is Verona, Missouri. 

Eula M. Hillhouse. 


Juniors—Here’s Some Record 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—April 6, 1926, 
I joined the Saline County Calf Club. There 
were 32 members. Each of us wanted a 
pure-bred Guernsey calf. We all chose bred 
heifers which made it better but making them 
cost each of us around $200. 

A committee went to Wisconsin and pur- 
chased the 32 bred heifers, and had them 
shipped to this city. 

May 6, 1926, was calf club day in Harris- 
burg, Saline County, Illinois. We drew our 
calves by lot. I was very lucky and drew a 
beautiful heifer named Daisy’s Bessie, al- 
though a sad accident happened. As she and 


“some of the other club members’ calves were 


being trucked out to our farms mine fell out 
of the truck and dislocated one of her hips. 
This later caused her to lose her calf. 

I was very discouraged at this but still 
had patience. I still thought as much of her 
as I did. I took good care of her. I kept her 
in the barn in the daytime and out in the 
pasture at night, so the flies would not 
bother her. During the day when I kept her 
in the stable I curried and brushed her sev- 
eral times a day. She was very particular 
and wouldn’t drink anything except good, cold 
well water, and that is what she always got. 
Every Saturday she never failed to get her 
weekly bath. I kept her hair fine and her 
skin thin and loose. 

In October, 1926, at the Farmers’ Institute, 
the club members showed their calves. My 
ealf took fourth place with her hip dislo- 
cated. They also had an individual judging 
contest of all the club members and I won 
second place, and I won second place on my 
record book. 

In January, 1927, the Illinois State Dairy- 
men’s Association meeting was held here at 
Harrisburg. They put on a state wide con- 
test to secure memberships to the association 
at one dollar each. There were two 
representing our county. I was one out of the 
many boys and girls who were chosen and 
backed by the Harrisburg Kiwanis Club. The 
boy representing our county was backed by 
the Rotary Club. It surely was a hot race. 
We did not know what the other counties 
were doing but were working for ourselves. 
There were six prizes. The first prize was a 
pure-bred heifer calf of any breed and a 
pure-bred bull as a grand prize. The other 
five prizes were just a pure-bred heifer calf. 
Inasmuch as this meeting was to be held here 
I wanted to send in a winning report. When 
the contest closed I had secured 531 member- 
ships. 

During the meeting the winners were all 
announced and present. Our county took first 
and second place. I was winner, of first 
place and received the grand prize. I was 
very proud that I won and received congrat- 
ulations from all over the ‘state. Therefore 
this 51st annual convention was a great 
success. 

I chose Guerseys as the breed I wanted, so 
I received the male Guernsey during the 
meeting and received my heifer last month. 

My greatest ambition now is to take the best 
care of them and develop a wonderful herd. 

. My address is R. R. 4, Saline Co., Harris- 
burg, Illinois. 


P| 


Wanda Ivaline Thomas. 


in Missouri i 


Vacation time 
is Kodak time! 


4 Free of charge, postpaid 


friends. 
years to come. 


show development. 


bors. 


FORT ATKINSON 


ASTMAN CAMERA 


and twelve issues of the magazine 


“KODAKERY” 


With this fine little camera you can 
easily make good pictures of all your 
good times, your family and your 
Youll have fun making 
them—and they will be priceless in 
Club members will 
want pictures of their livestock to 
There’s no end 
of chances for interesting snapshots. 
And Kodakery, with its stories, arti- 
cles, picture-making hints and profuse illustrations, will help 
you enjoy your camera to the fullest extent. 


Just get three 3-year subscriptions to Hoard’s Dairyman at $1 
each. You can get them easily from your friends and neigh- 
Begin now—send them to us—and the camera and 
Kodakery for a year are yours. 
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Attention, 
i unzors ! 


You can get 
this 


genuine 


’ EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
U 5 ROCHESTER.NEW YORK» 
yi TE KAII Cty 


WISCONSIN 


Show Blankets 


Pat. Nov. 23, 1909 Nov. 29, 1921 
Try a Sample Order Today Waukee 


R. LAACKE COMPANY, 


Where Quality Determines Choice 
KANT -KOM- OFF Blankets Predominate 


ag) A check-up of blankets seen on prize cattle at one of 
the Fairs last summer showed KANT-KOM-OFFS 
on 663—next nearest 284, next 142. This is Typical 
of the Preference Shown for Laacke’s KANT-KOM- 
OFF Blankets everywhere. 


Order From This Ady. 


Money Back 
STYLE To 48 in.| 50-68 in.|70in.up 
Prices 120z.SatinFinishBurlap| $2.90 $3.20 $ 4.40 
F.0.B. Khaki or Gray Duck 3.40 4.10 5.60 
Mil- Wool Felt (all colors) 8.90 10.90 13.90 
Lining (extra, each) 1.40 1.75 3.00 


Lettering, Stenciling, Trimming, Extra. Discounts for Quantity. 
553 Third Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Satisfaction or 


DeMOIN All Purpose 


Cow Blankets 


Thousands in use thru-out 
the world. Stays in place 
Comfortable fit (no strain) 
Built for hard service, 


RITE FO; 
SRRICES ANDY 
ECT FICATION? 


Des Moines 
Tent & Awning Corp. 
913 Walnut Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


Cover your stock with 
*Burch’s Best,” the blane 
ket endorsed by leading 
herd owners everywhere, 


Cow 3 Blankets 


cability and low prige, 
Special patented design—fit perfectly.—’ 


‘sBurch’s Best’? ARE Best 


Finest material—best made. Fully guaranteed 
not torip or tear fortwo years. Write today for 
samples, prices and FREE descriptive booklet. 


F. S. Burch Co.,/52 A W. Huron St., Chicago 
BESSA ERSERSEe 


Combine beauty, practi-_ 


‘ 
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Prevent Disease 


from cutting down 
your profits 


Use Lewis’ Lye. It is the proven 
rnethod of keeping hogs, cattle 
and poultry healthy—and that 
means bigger profits for you. 


yen: hograisers, and 
poultrymen are using Lewis’ 
Lyeto keep their herds and flocks 
free from disease and to make 
‘their dairy barns, hog houses, and 
poultry yards sanitary. Every- 
wheretheyreport amazing results 
at extremely low cost. Germs of 
disease simply can’t live where 
Lewis’ Lye is used. 


In the famous McLean County 
System of Hog Sanitation, Lewis’ 
Lye is used exclusively. 


And there are hundreds of other uses for 
Lewis’ Lye. Use it for soap-making—it 
has gained a marvelous reputation for 
fine quality, economical soap because of 
itsabsolute purity. Discriminating soap- 
makers insist on Lewis’ Lye. It makes 
prize soap at acost of only a cent a bar. 


Use Lewis’ Lye in outside toilets to pre- 
vent disease and the spread of typhoid 
fever by flies. To keep drain pipes open 
use Lewis’ Lye once a week. 


Lewis’ Lyeis sold by reliable grocers. If 
you are unable tosecure Lewis’ Lyefrom 
your neighborhood grocer,send usa 
postoffice money order for $1.80 and we 
will send you by express one dozen cans. 


Inany case, fill out the coupon below and 
we will send you our book on “Secrets 
of Soap-Making” giving valuable 
recipes; also the booklet on Hog Cholera 
Prevention and atrial package of Pensal 
—the new cleanser and water softener. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MFG. COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can’t be sure of 
success unless you use 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Send For FREE Books 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 119, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me free books on ‘‘Secrets 
of Soap-Making”’ and Hog Cholera Pre- 
vention; alsoa trial package of PENSAL. 


DNA PAIO cls hal' eg shales Wiaiuie Xora sin's bw mierers Wialuibiere sine 


VAC ATESS uiunigadasiccios came sieisieisoceree acicnis 


and Field Mice 


MUST GO 


BY THE RATIN SYSTEM, a scientific method 
of extermination, used the world over, uni- 
versally endorsed. 
Non-poisonous, safe, 


sanitary, economical, easy to 


“vse, harmless to domestic animals and bird life. 


Mr>.Frederic P. Warfield, New York, says: ‘‘You are 
respensible for ridding my farm of rats. I 
thought thatI had tried all the available methods, 
none of whicti-.had been successful. I am _ very 
much in your debt accordingly. 

Juhl Bros., Shadeland Farm, Luverne, Minn., say: 
“‘We heartily recommend Ratin to any farmer as 
it can be used with utmost safety around livestock.’’ 


Send for descriptive circular, address 


THE RATIN SYSTEM, 921 WolframSt., Chicago, Ill, 
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Origin of Breeds of Swine 


There are two distinct classes of 
swine in this country represented by 
breeds of the lard type and breeds of 
the bacon type. The lard type hog 
predominates, but has been modified 
within the past decade and is begin- 
ning to approach what might be 
termed a meat type hog. The princi- 
pal lard type breeds are the Duroc. 
Jersey, Poland-China, Chester White, 
Berkshire, Hampshire, and Spotted 
Poland-China. The bacon breeds are 
represented by the Tamworth and the 
Yorkshire. The origin of these breeds 
as given briefly by Russell of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry is 
as follows: 

Duroc-Jersey 

The Duroc-Jersey breed originated 
in the northeastern section of the 
United States. It was derived from 
mating strains of red hogs developed 
in sections of New York and New 
Jersey. Those in New Jersey were 
originally called Jersey Reds; those 
in New York are said to have been 
developed by a man who owned the 
noted stallion, “Duroc,” and people in 
that vicinity called the red hogs 
which this man was breeding “Duroc” 
hogs. Some years after the independ- 
ent breeding of Durocs and Jersey 
Reds, these hogs were intermingled in 
breeding, with the result that there 
was formed the breed known at the 
present time as Duroc-Jersey. This 
breed is red in color, without admix- 
ture of any other colors. The popular 
color is referred to as cherry red; 
some animals, however, are quite 
dark, while others are quite light. 


Poland-China 


The Poland-China hog originated in 
Butler and Warren Counties, Ohio. 
This breed undoubtedly was derived 
from the crossing of several breeds. 
In the seventies, two farmers—A. C. 
Moore of Canton, Ohio, and D. M. 
Magie of Oxford, Ohio—developed a 
widespread reputation for their hogs 
and advertised them quite extensive- 
ly. Their hogs were known at that 
time, respectively, as the Moore hogs 
and the Magie hogs. From the Moore 
and Magie hogs was developed the 
breed now known as the Poland- 
China. 

Chester White 


The Chester White breed had its 
origin in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania. The large, coarse hogs found 
in the eastern states, especially in 
Pennsylvania, early in the nineteenth 
century, were a mixture of the York- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Cheshire 
hogs, all of which were of English 
origin. In Pennsylvania these hogs 
were crossed on smaller-type hogs, 
but the most successful cross was. by 
using an imported hog from Bedford- 
shire, England. This crossing was 
continuously improved up to 1848, 
when the breed reached such a degree 
of purity that it could be relied upon 
to reproduce its desirable qualities. It 
was named “Chester County White” 
in 1848, but the word “County” was 


soon dropped and the present name 
became established. 
Berkshire 

The Berkshire is one of the oldest 
of the improved breeds of swine. It 
was originated and developed in Eng- 
land and is still raised quite exten- 
sively in that country. Many animals 
of this breed have been imported into 
the United States and Canada from 
English herds. Mention is made of the 
Berkshire hogs in England and Scot- 
land as early as 1789, large specimens 
being compared with those of other 
breeds, one animal said to weigh 1,130 
pounds and another being still larger. 


Hampshire 


The Hampshire breed originated in 
the English county of the same name 
and was introduced into the United 
States during the first half of the last 
century. When the Hampshire hog 
first began to be popular in the Unit- 
ed States it was often referred to as 
the Thin Rind hog and was classed as 
a bacon breed. It is now recognized 
as one of the lard breeds. Hampshires 
have made rapid progress in popular- 
ity during the last 10 or 15 years. 
Sows of the breed are prolific. The 


mothers are good sucklers and make 


good use of grass in pastures. 
Spotted Poland-China 


The Spotted Poland-China in many 
ways is very much like the Poland- 
China, but there is much more white 
on the body of the former. The ap- 
pearance is rather that of a black hog 
with numerous white spots. The 
standard requirement of the present 
record associations for the breed is 
that at least 20 per cent of the body 
be white. These hogs began to be no- 
ticed more during the time when 
there was a tendency throughout the 
country to get away from the “hot- 
blood” Poland-Chinas. The Spotted 
Poland-China hog, having - more 
length and greater size than the “hot 
bloods,” attracted the attention of 
farmers who were looking for larger 
hogs. The first record association of 
this breed, known as the National 
Spotted Poland-China Record Associ- 
ation, was organized January 1, 1914. 


Tamworth 


The Tamworth is one of the oldest 
and probably one of the purest of all 
breeds of hogs. There is no evidence 
of its having been crossed with other 
modern breeds. On the other hand, 
there is evidence of pure breeding 
dating back more than 100 years. The 
name.of the breed is derived from the 
town of Tamworth, located on the 
River Tame, in \Staffordshire, near 
the north border of Warwickshire, 
England. Sir Robert Peel is credited 
with having introduced these hogs in- 
to England from Ireland about 1812, 
though their real origin is obscure. 
The first record of any of this breed 
having been brought to America ap- 
pears to have been in 1881. 


Yorkshire 


There are three distinct types of 
the Yorkshire breed, known as Large, 


Middle, and Small Yorkshir 
originated in England, whe 
Middle and Small Yorkshir 
known as Middle and Small ¥ 
The Large Yorkshire greatly 
numbers the others, and is th 
raised by: practically all Yo 
breeders in the United States. 


Cost of Producing Pork | 
Terms of Feed and Lab 


The cost of producing a 
amount of live pork under giv 
ditions may be easily found b; 
ing a record of the necessary d: 
these figures, while interest 
likely to be somewhat out 
shortly after they are compl 
not before. If one knew the a; 
mate amount of feed and lab 
quired to produce 100 lbs. of Ii 
he could easily convert these « 
dollars and thereby determi 
cost of producing live pork 
time. aE 
Cavert and Pond of the Minnes; 
Station supply these data from 
records kept on 20 farms fi 
state. 

On the basis of averages 
farms it required 457 Ibs. of 
269 Ibs. of skimmilk, 40 days of 
ture, 5 hours of man labor, | 
hour of horse labor to produ 
lbs. of live pork. 

The record shows that one 
produced 100 lbs. of live por 
308 Ibs. of grain, 203 lbs. of ski 
30 days of pasture, 2% hours « 
labor, and % hour of horse la 

The record further shows am 


Ibs. of skimmilk, 30 days ae ari | 
hours of man labor, and % hour) 
horse labor to produce 100 Ibs. ] 
pork. 


farmers but also for the one who jt 
duced pork cheapest and for the | 
whose costs were very high. 
In this survey the factors that 
tributed most to producing fF 
cheaply were: (1) rations a 
cluded a sufficient amount of mul 
and bone building nutrients = 
by skimmilk, legume pastures, 
tankage; (2) liberal feeding of 1 
balanced rations; (8) raising a fa 
large number of pigs per sow bil 
(4) an abundance of suitable 
ture; (5) an abundance of clean 4 
ter available at all times; (6) 
hogs at moderate weights; (7) 
ing the health of hogs so as t 
the least possible loss from dis 
and parasites; (8) avoiding as 
possible high priced feeds. 


Barrows Versus Gilt 
t. is commonly thought that 


of the latter but there is no 
mental evidence to suppow a 
tention. & 

In trials including 601 barr 
469 gilts at the Wisconsin § 
the barrows averaged 1.28 1 
head daily, the gilts Avera 
lbs. It is thought that the 
usually selecting from the 
number of the better gilts fo 
ing purposes, has had an ini 
in leading farmers to believe 
barrows make considerably m 
id gains.. Where all the gi 
rowed are compared with al 
barrow mates there is no appr 
difference in rate of gain, at 
up to 200—225 lbs. weight. — 


When we look into the-long av 
of the future and see the g000 t 
is for each one of us to do, we 


to work, and to live to ue h 
Stevenson. 


ak 
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EW YORK claims one of the 
largest and most important co- 
operative enterprises in the 
ry in its New York Dairymen’s 
ie. It some time ago passed 
m-year anniversary and under 
sed form as a marketing co- 
tive it has passed its fifth year. 
e last five years in its efforts 
arketing, as well as during the 
ous five in bargaining, it has 
‘many of the most serious diffi- 
s of a co-operative enterprise. 
no League member would 
| that all serious difficulties are 
it is now in the strongest and 
| position that it has known. It 
under these conditions that it 
in its annual convention the 
e of June, with some three 
and attending its sessions, near- 
third of whom were accredited 
ates. 

‘haps the outstanding feature of 
‘meeting was the presence and 
address of ‘former Governor 
‘en of Illinois. His stress was 
] largely on co-operation but 
ought out clearly the disadvan- 
| of overproduction and the dif- 
‘es of adjusting production to 
eeds of the consumer.- In addi- 
}e ventured somewhat into a dis- 
oa a topic with which eastern 
men have been rather unsym- 
ltic, the plan for stabilizing 
jats by use of price control and 
qualization fee. He did this in 
(yy diplomatic way and rather 
d his hearers with him, al- 
ith not probably to a point of 
(ing their support for such bills 
ve been thus far presented. 


ssident Slocum reviewed the 
‘and showed the healthy growth 
je organization. He dwelt con- 
‘ibly on the advantage to dairy- 
i2ast and west, both, if our east- 
Jairymen put themselves in po- 
| to supply our own local mar- 
cutting our summer surplus so 
t to compete considerably with 
| engaged in the production of 
ifactured goods and not calling 
e West for aid during about two 
hs in the shortage season. 

; other strong point was in rela- 
to the saving of what he calcu- 
‘to be an eleven million dollar 
“ach year by the maintenance of 
(cate plants with small quantity 
ved and less than car load ship- 
js, together with unnecessary 
ing. A united organization 
id eliminate these serious losses. 
— committee is working on 


i F 


mt 
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airymens League Meets 


ey Hor LY OWN, NEW YORK 


this problem and its report at a state 
wide meeting within about a week 
has been announced. It is a subject 
of greatest importance but it was in- 
stigated and has been carried on by 
influences outside the official League 
group. The measure of the success 
of this committee has not yet been 
made and Mr. Slocum made no com- 
ment upon it. 

The dairy industry of the New 
York milk shed is of immense im- 
portance.” It has 1,500,000 cows and 
supplies milk to fifteen per cent of 
our entire population, or 13,000,000 
people. Of this production of milk 
the League pools about two and a 
quarter billion pounds. This organi- 
zation has improved its handling since 
1922 when it put 38 per cent of the 
milk into class one, while last year it 
had 61 per cent in that class. The 
association has become _ strong 
enough and is now well enough or- 
ganized so that it can and does take 
a hand in helping other agricultural 
and organization activities. Legisla- 
tive enactments and administration 
difficulties in many lines are aided by 
it. Tariff rates get their attention 
where affecting agriculture and legal 
battles of co-operatives are some- 
times aided. Railroad freights receive 
attention, and the establishment of a 
bureau of statistics for the metro- 
politan area got its support. It tries 
to co-operate with other co-opera- 
tives in forward looking effort. 

Perhaps one of the finest results 
that has been accomplished is that of 
bringing the average business man to 
understand more clearly that it is 


for his interest to encourage farmers’ | 
co-operative effort. That lack of sym- | 


pathy between business and agricul- 
ture is on the decrease, and I believe 
the same may be said, to some de- 


gree, between the groups of dairy- 


men. 

The same officers and the same ex- 
ecutive committee were reelected for 
the current year. 


A commercial traveler, visiting a 
large insurance office, boasted to the 
manager that he could pick out all 
the married men among the em- 
ployees. Accordingly he stationed 
himself at the door, as they returned 
from dinner, and mentioned all those 
he believed to be married. In almost 
every case he was right. 

“How do you do it?” asked the 
manager. 

“The married men wipe their feet 
on the mat; the single ones don’t.”— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


% HOLSTEIN COW, BEAUTY GIRL GERBEN RE-BECKY 
| The University of Nebraska, North Platte Substation, has a right to be proud of 


- ¥ 


| 


Unusual producer, bred and owned by it. After finishing a 365-day record of 
£178 Ibs. milk, 1,106 Ibs. fat (1,383 Ibs. butter), not long since, she gave birth to 
win calves and has since completed another good 7-day record—26.29 lbs. fat (35.36 
; +). This is her fifth consecutive 7-day record above 30 lbs. During her last 
ation periods Beauty Girl has produced 2,902.196 lbs. fat (3,627.87 Ibs. 
, an average of 967.4 Ibs. fat (1,209 lbs. butter) per year. 


Directions 


For Increasing 
Your Dairy 
Profits 10% 
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Spray your cows morning and evening with 
Bovinol, using the compressed air type of 
: sprayer in which the oil is forced out by air 
pressure and is further atomized by an air 
blast. Every square inch of the hide should 
be covered. It is best to spray against the 
direction of the hair, so that Bovinol will pen- 


etrate the coat. 


BOVINOL 


REG US PAT OFF 


should be applied freely the first two or three 
times to build up a protective film of oil on 
the hair. After the first two or three applica- 


tions a lighter coating may be used. 


Follow these directions 


Se, and you'll make more 
— money from your cows. 


SN 
ND ATRL 
\iy 


NY 


N N 
NAS ny aS 


STANDARD, OIL. 


i), YN \) duction 


al with Bovinol. 
pee Si on them but they cannot 
sting. Cows sprayed with 


Agricultural experiments 
and practical dairy tests 
have shown that milk pro- 
increased at 
least 10% by the consist- 
ent use of Bovinol. 


You'll notice a difference 
immediately in the behav- 
ior of your cows. Twitch- 
ing, tortured animals be- 
come quiet and restful 
COMPANY when they are sprayed 
Flies light 


Bovinol are able to pro- 
duce more milk because they are not wasting 


energy in fighting flies. 


Bovinol is not poisonous. 


It has no taste or 


odor. It cannot discolor the hair and there- 


fore is ideal for use on show animals. 


If you want to increase your dairy profits, 
spray your cows night and morning with 


Bovinol. 


BOVINOL 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
Sold in Cans and Barrels 


Tasteless «+ Odorless « Colorless 


A Scientific Product Characterized By Ail the 
Efficiency Customary in Products of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CAsk the Nearest Standard Oil Age 


4702 


nt 


] 
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Papec Machine C 


116 Main St., Shortsville, N. 


and Blows 


a") Saves One 
ies Man” 


oe 


A Good Ensilage - 
Cutter should have 


1. Guaranteed-for-life Crucible Steel 
flywheel that will never break. 

2. Rugged, twist-proof, crucible steel 
frame to hold shafts and gears in 
alignment. 

3. Moving parts enclosed to keep out 
trash and protect operator against 
accident. 

4. Hyatt roller bearings to save power 
and assure smooth, even running. 

5. End-thrust take-up bearings to as- 
sure even cutting during life of 
machine. 

6. Automatic feeder to save labor of 
one man at feed table. 

7. Non-elog blower that throws and 
blows into tallest silo. 

The Rowell Trojan has these features! 
Write for catalog and free copy of 
valuable Gov- ' 


ernment Silage 
Bulletins Index. 


DS \ So —— 
<r 
| Since 1870. 
The I.B. ROWELL Co. 
| 


cosh a 


zeal 
Silo 
TELLS YOU IN PICTURES ABOUT THE ROT PROOF 


STORM PROOF, PERMANENT, ATTRACTIVE~+ 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO 


NATIONAJ- FIRE' PROOFING: COMPANY\ 


FULTON BLDG. PITTSBURGH PA.@ 


The PERFECT 


CORN HARVESTER 


~ Sold Direct $21.15 Mestiersnctersiock 


or SILO CUTTING. 


Works im any kind of 
soil, Cutsstalks; does’nt 
pull them. ABSOLUTELY’NO BANGER. Cuts 4to 7 acresa 
day with one man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct 
tofarmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO.,Dept. 128, Lincoln, Ill. 


DAPEC 


“Quality and Quantity of Cutting” 


are the Papec features that most appeal to J. Smith Brundage, 
Superintendent of the Steuben County (N.Y.) Farms. The Papec 
cuts ensilage fine and even, so that it will pack firmly. It “eats 
up corn” as fast as a man can throw it from the wagon. Needs 
no man at the feeding table, thanks to the Third Roll. 
the highest silo without stress or strain. 


Four sizes—ask your dealer to show them. 
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“The Cutter That 
Does Not Clog” 


Fills 
Operates at low cost. 


VY 


hborHas One-Ask Him 


FREE Catalog and 
Engineering Service 


of Any Type 
Ventilator: 


MES os 

O OPERATING COST 

The Allen Multi-Vane turbine ventilator pro- 
vides positive ventilation for all barns, stables, 
creameries, etc. Low first cost, no operating 
expense. Silent, durable, good looking, Fresh 
air means health, efficiency. Longer life for 
equipment. Free cat. and Engineering Service 


Mlen Dir- Turbine Ventilator Co. 


14th & Howard Sts. Detroit , Michigan 


Siler Ventilator 


Grbine 


Exterminate Corn Borers 


ROSS METAL SILO 


Made of copper-content Rossmetal galvanized. 
No shrinkage or swelling. Can be increased ~ 
in height. Movable. Safe against fire and 
wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- 
able booklet —‘‘What Users 


Easy terms— buy now, pay 
later. Agents wanted. 


Check items which interest you 
Wand write for catalog, 


f 
of the borer. Cuts ensilage into 


{ = i 
ee ¥% inch pieces. All steel con- 
tae Nee 


Amt“ struction. Write for prices. 
fa 


The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
230 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Brooder Houses— Silos —Cribs— 
Bins— Cutters— Mills— Garages 


INDIANA Wood and HOOSIER, Tile Silos 
are the recognized leaders, They save their 
cost many times over by providing better 
feed, stronger cattle, greater milk or beef 
production. HOOSIER Wood brooders pro- 
vide ideal housing for chicks. Scientifically 
designed. Built of 
staves 2 inches thick. 
Warm, sanitary. Buy 
now for low price and 
fast delivery. Big op- 
portunity for agents. 


in colors explains 

\ Free Catalo how youcan save 

\ money on Farm Truck or Road 

“ga, Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 

i any running 4 

X el] gear. Send for 
it today. 

\@Y Electric Wheel Co. 

y 31 Elm St.,Quiney,tit. 


that has 


Fife and Work of T. L. Haecker — 


(Continued from page 686) 


I do not remember exactly how much 
she made but know it exceeded the 
above estimate, approximately 500 Ibs. 

Later Governor Hoard, Mr. Doyon, 
and myself bought a number of Jer- 
seys at a Chicago sale, and as we kept 
a record of the yield of milk of each 
cow from 1882, I could study the rela- 
tion of type to production. 

Later, Mr. Sedgwick of Lenox, 
Massachusetts, came to the farm and 
wanted to send me his herd of Guern- 
seys and divide the offspring, each 
having half as yearlings. It proved 
a satisfactory arrangement and 
broadened my experience. I exhibited 
both breeds at state fairs and one in- 
ter-state fair. 

We had a Cottage Grove Grange to 
which I belonged, and during the time 
I was expanding my dairy enterprise 
I became interested in the welfare of 
the community. The rear of my farm 
abutted on the direct road from Mad- 
ison to Milwaukee. From old Cottage 
Grove Corners a road branched off 
running southeast. This diagonal 
road ran in front of our house with 
the barn across the road. So the rear 
of the farm was only half a mile from 
Governor Taylor and where father 
lived from the time we moved to Wis. 
consin until we moved to a farm near- 
er Madison, so I knew everybody in 
the old neighborhood where I was 
raised. 

The Grange meetings used to be 
held in the school which was small 
and inconvenient, so we concluded to 
build a Grange hall on the rear of my 
place. Each one helped the best way 
they could; some would bring lumber, 
some do carpenter work, some con- 
tributed money, and so a fine, two- 
story, large hall was built without 
any indebtedness. The neighborhood 
physician who owned a farm across 
the way acted as superintendent of 
construction. Above was a large audi- 
torium; below a dining room with a 
fully equipped kitchen where we used 


farm utensils at wholesale. I boi} 


July 10,1 


to meet and have a_ good ti 

I got interested in the Eng 
Roachdale Co-operative Associati 
and got a printed copy of their 
stitution and by-laws, so we ha 
stock or shares—it all belonged to 
community. We pooled our orders. 
groceries and bought in q 
from a wholesale house whi 
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FERDINAND UPHOFF AND HIS 7 

Mr. Uphoff is 76 years old, a li 
resident of Cottage Grove, and @ 
W. R. Taylor with horse and buggy 
Madison for his inauguration as g 
of the state of Wisconsin. 


‘y 


longed to a governor under wie 
served as executive clerk for ; 
years. We also marketed some of 
farm products the same way. 
bought my wagon, harness, | 


= 


the wagon from the Northwes) 
Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkir) 
Wis., for $50 in which Geo. Ww. q 
chard had an interest. We organ 
a co-operative creamery three-fou| 
of a mile from my place, also a i 
munity affair. x 

The Cottage Grove Co-operé| 
fire insurance was an outstann 
success from the start. It expaik 
until it embraced a large part| 
Dane County. I was secretary of| 
local Grange and also secretary) 
the county council. i 

(To be continued) 


ae! || 
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THE STATE CAPITOL AT MADISON WHERE T. L. HAECKER WORKED FOR 
17 YEARS AS SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN DURING ~ 
THAT PERIOD BEGINNING WITH TAYLOR AND ENDING WITH HOARD © 

Lay 


ee 


Oregon Jersey Shows 


Jersey breeders in the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon have for years been 
known for the exceptionally heavy 
producing Jerseys they have bred 
and developed. That section is one 
many enthusiastic Jersey 
breeders and beginning in 1919 they 
annually held a series of late spring 
meetings known as their Jersey Ju- 


bilee. In 1925 these meetings were 
changed to county Jersey cattle 
shows. 


Their series of 1927 shows he 
May in Linn, Polk, Yamhill, - 
and Clackamas Counties we 
successful and were followe 
state challenge show at Salem, e 
on May 28 with the first prize ! 
ners from the five county shows (@ 
peting. In addition to several fit 
Polk County showed the grand elm 
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milk slump with help He this: 


- Bookkeeping 

(Continued from page 687) 

. which are only for that part 
rop harvested as grain, ,” 
ring the 5 years 327 acres pro- 
}d 14,523 bushels of corn at a 
i cost of production of $8,341.84. 
bage yield per acre was 45 bush- 
Average cost of production per 
1 was 57%c. Average price 
on Feb. 1 for the 5 years was 
Total net profit for the 5 


‘ever cost of production was ew <¢ 
ym aw A, HURRY UP COW 


? 
areal i me al CHtowWw— 1 NEED 
uring the five years xy 
produced a total of 10,944 : HELP TH!S 
of oats at a total cost of i be STRAIN 1S TELL 
71.17. Average yield per acre b yi, ING ON MB 
54% bushels; average cost of ei ee } 
ion, 39c; average price of 
Feb. 1 for the 5 years, 37c. \ 
et loss over cost of production \y 
he 5 years was $333.72, or an EA Be ‘ SSS, IT 


—_ 


we annual net loss of $66.74. 
arley: Barley has been raised 
| the last three years and made 
‘h better showing than oats until 
| year when severe drought cut 

| yield for a big loss. : PASTURE tras 
uring the three years 42 acres FAILED. 

luced 1,297 bushels at a total ——— aa . 
of $895.98. Average yield, 31 peat — 

aels per acre; average cost of 
juction, 96c; average price Feb. 
jr 3 years, 58c. Total net loss 
1 cost of production for three 
(7S was $89.53, or annual net loss 
Ls 

joy Beans: During the past four 
(rs 66 acres of soy beans were 
ved. From 26 of these acres 41 
j; of excellent hay were cut. From 
remaining 40 acres 605 bushels 
seed beans were harvested; total 
ae of raising the 66 acres, 
375.53. 

ke beans were sold for seed but 
majority were fed as protein sup- 


Inent. Figuring the feeding value CAN HOLD UP THIS MILK 
{3¢ per pound, the total net profit | PRODUCTION RIGHT THRU 


‘r cost of production for the four 
irs was $169.07, or an annual net Pau AND WINTER, . 


fit” of $42.26. 
| 


sv 


\lfalfa: Alfalfa hay has been 
ied for the past four years with 
. profits the first two years but 
ch good results the last two, 
to very severe drought. 

during the four years a 17-acre 
produced 127 tons of hay at a 
nde | of $1,633; total net profit 


e four years, $611.68; or an 
ual net return of $152.92. 
| 2 Farm Business as Unit 


m provements made to the perma- 
farm equipment and for soil s 2 
rovement during the five years :' 
zounted to $1,376.81. This includ- - 

fnew well, paint and fencing Order Purina Chows from the 
e, and clover seed. These > i ; 
deducted from the farm income t th the hecke b d 
any profit could be dec:ared. : S ore Wl Cc i Ey Oar S127). 
ot : have Sevier myself PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

erators Salary Of ap,roxl- Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 
$90 per month on an average. Write us for a Purina Cow Booklet—free. 


charged as farm labor the 
s hired help. In turn, the is | a oe as | ss \ Bean 8 a. 
i] BaB | a Bw a & BeBeBB EB Sa 


we 
Co 


_ given credit for any com- 
e ; : 
S we use therefrom. counts that would be of general in- as many mistakes as they do of 


: total net profits on the entire 

the the five years after all terest. successes; but we do know they help 
is have been deducted are We have not only found the ac- to point out the mistakes and give us 

iy 45. The average annual net counts very interesting to us but ex- proof of the value of the good prac- ‘ CANTEC OW Nine 

is thus $1,694.49. Since the tremely valuable as a guide in our tices we have discovered and adopted. your milk. Does not excite the 
personally invested capital is work. I sincerely believe that with Saminietaa Sa milk. heii Phar Phe fh 
ae this gives a annu- the aid of our accounts and produc- “Shure” ing peers Renji Das kick. 
nm on our investment, after we tion records we have made more Two Irishmen were : ers. Cannot wear out. 
een paid for our labor, of progress in the first five years of our 4 proposed babdiies indie e ana. | eatie “Ganvkatoal "6 


be an absolutely per- 


- You will note that you can- work than we could possibly have 


‘ive at this figure by adding made in ten years without them. We oe Bpectator inquired: “How ts it, oye tect erties cae Fobbie’ 
‘ . + - S 
fits and losses shown in the make no boasts for our results other at, although you and Mike started for cow). borne pr bralat Price 


jing statements as there are still than that they show steady progress work together, he has a bigger pile of $1.15. Postage extpa:” Weight 2 
Ibs. Send for it€oday, when you 


counts to reckon with as pas- toward the better. We do not think dirt than you?” need it you Won't have time 
erest, farm, etc. We have them extraordinary as we know that “Shure,” was the quick retort, “he’s A DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 


n the summary of those ac- they contain the record of possibly diggin’ a bigger hole.” Topeka, Kansas 
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(SPECIAL OPPORTUNI 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 
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The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


ey 


Count 
Copy must reach 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Nine richly bred Holstein heifer calves, practically 
purebred, Tested and crated. $175.00. ALFAKORN 
FARM, Evansville, Wisconsin. 8-6 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 Ibs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. Paes 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs, 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Car-load of purebred Holstein cows, bulls, heifers 
and calves for sale. PHILIP LEHNER, Princeton, 


Wisconsin. 12-2 

Choice grade Holsteins, Guernseys and Jerseys. 
Heavy producers from accredited area. Q@REENDALE 
STOCK FARMS, Elsie, Mich. 13-2 


If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E, ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

15 Holsteins and {5 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 6-12 

Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
$5 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 

Grade Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from an area tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins. 
Clean cattle, priced right, from a breeder with 30 


years experience. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 9-* 
22 fine grade Guernseys; 18 cows, large, well 


marked, heavy producers; 4 two-year-old heifers; some 
fresh, all to freshen soon. J. McNULTY, Box 28, 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. In yillage limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, -springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T, B. tested. Registered 
bulls. ° H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. Li-* 


I have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. Va 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Six Registered Guernsey cows. One bull, May Rose 
breeding. Accredited herd. O. P. HUFFINE, Van 
Wert, Ohio. 12-2 

Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 


good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 

For Sale—Guernsey cows and heifers. Federal ac- 
credited. FRED SY, R. 4, Kiel, Wis. 13-2 

Jersey cows, one- and two-year-old heifers. Carload 
each, Practically pure-bred. ED. SHARP, Wolfe 
City, Texas. 12-3 


For Sale—10 Majesty bred Jersey heifers, nice type, 
in good condition, some are bred. Accredited herd. 
W. M. KNIGHT, Eagle, Wis. 

Registered Brown Swiss bulls. 
SON, Oregon, Wisconsin. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Guernseys. About fifty head coming fresh 
from August on, registered or grades; also year old 
bull. T. B. tested. State full particulars. A. G. 
FOLDESSY, 24734 Buclid Ave., Euclid, Ohio, 

Wanted—One carload choice yearling grade or reg- 
istered Guernsey heifers, immediate or fall delivery. 
L. B. PATTERSON, Statesville, N. C. 13-2 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 75 cents for one cow, $2.50 for five cows, 


Cc. J. COGGINS & 


postpaid. WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, 
Box 491%, Washington. 12-3 
DOGS 
Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards, Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 
Pedigreed English bull pups with undershot jaw. 


Males $40.00, females $25.00. Will trade for regis- 
tered Guernsey heifers. DANIEL GRUNZ, Owatonna, 
Minn. 


BABY CHICKS 


Capper ships C. O. D. White, Brown Leghorns, 
heavy mixed 100 $8; English White, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas $8.50; Reds, Barred, White Rocks, Black 
Minorcas $9; Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes $10: 
Assorted $7.50. CAPPER HATCHERIES, Elgin, 
Towa. 11-14 


HATCHING EGGS 
Eggs from strictly purebred (267 egg strain) Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and (272 egg strain). White Leghorns 
$1.60 per 15; $6.50 per 100, postpaid. MISS MABLE 
HARDING, St. Peter, Minnesota. 6-* 


POULTRY HOUSES 


Poultry Houses on easy terms as low as $10 per 
month. Also barns, garages, homes. Write for Big 
Free Catalog, Dept. 50, FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., 
2330 South Springfield Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


HAY 
Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
“or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Route 3 
Perrysburg, Ohio, 4-* 


Wholesale hay and 
‘Consignments solicited. 


Write 
buy 


straty. 
We 


us for prices. 
straw or timothy. 


J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Miinois. 2-* 
TOBACCO 
te Better Tobacco! Fragrant, mellow! Five pounds 
“smoking, 75c. Four pounds chewing, $1.00. FARM- 
ERS*.CLUB, 250, Hazel, Kentucky. 10-8 


. PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 
please you. Write us now so you will haye your 
supply on _ hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 


MACHINERY 


For Sale—Late model 17 De Laval separator, first 
class condition with Universal Power drive, price $80. 
This machine replaced with a larger one, reason for 
selling. C. SKIPWORTH, Johnson City, Tenn., 
De Laval Dealer. i 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 


pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 


Ann Arbor Hay Presses bale more hay at lower 
cost and last longer than others. Write for complete 
catalog and prices. ANN ARBOR MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Shelbyville, Dlinois. 8-6 

For Sale—3 unit Hinman milker used 6 months; 
extra pail; 30 cow equipment; enclosed jack. A-1 
condition. $110. Address. BOX 413, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—De Laval 2 unit No. 43 milker complete 
with pipe; first class except rubber. $125.00. Address 
BOX 414, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Sale—Hinman Valve Chambers and pumps and 
parts, at a yery reasonable price. JOSEPH HAAG, 
No. 813, W. Harris Street, Appleton, Wis. 13% 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, 
Ohio. 11-4 

For Sale—Blue Ribbon 32 V. electric milker like 
new. Price $75.00. Address BOX 415, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

For Sale—Used Hinman milker in good condition. 
Address BOX 430, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. Ml. 6-12 

For Sale—Empire 2 double unit milker, $120.00. A 
bargain. Address BOX 412, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
eS IS REA aT NE SREY a ET eT 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich Man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 


showing pictures of harvester. PROCESS CO., Sa- 

lina, Kans, 9-9 
STATIONERY 

Your stationery represents you. Good quality 


Paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap yariety. If you haven’t any pir- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 


stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also ineluded. Book of 5,000 farn 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 


ex eae ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Seon: 
Wis. 6-* 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 


linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 12-2 
Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 


for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 


DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 


For Sale—17 Louden drinking cups and pipe good 
as new. Address BOX 427, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


LUMBER 


We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 
shingles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KIEN- 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-11 


LIGHTNING RODS 
Reliable agents to sell the ‘‘Diddie-Blitzen”’ rods in 
your own territory. Lightning damage ean be prevent- 
ed by our system. Write today for our proposition. 


L. T. DIDDIE CO., Marshfield, Wis. 13-6 
BINDER TWINE 
You can make a big saving with ‘‘Cricket’’? brand 


twine. During 27 years a reputation has been gained 
that it is the best twine money can buy. Farmer 
agents wanted to distribute our twine—profitable and 


easy to sell. Get our prices first. COOPER 

CORDAGE COMPANY, Transportation Building, Chi- 

cago, Illinois. 11-3 
FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 


to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Fancy Quality White Blossom sweet clover seed. 
Carefully cleaned and scarified and free from noxious 


weeds. For best pasture next season sow more sweet 
clover, Price $10.00 ewt. Sacks free. SEBENS 
BROS., Milnor, North Dakota. 12-2 


Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushel: Scarifled 
sweet clover, 95% pure, 35.50; bags free. GEORGE 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 27-* 


PARTNER WANTED 


Partner Wanted—Must be grade ‘‘A’’ dairyman of 
sterling character and good business ability with fam- 
ily to match, Prefer protestant American but no 
fanatics. Fine opportunity for two workers to make 
good. Lots of room for expansion. No farming. Buy 
all feed. Have 40 grade Jersey cow strictly modern 
dairy in the making with a well-established select re- 
tail trade. Top prices. Located in small valley among 
the hills two miles from town of 8,000. Altitude 
5,000 feet. Mild year around climate. No floods or 
cyelones. Deep well water. Good roads. Half mile 
from good grade school, High school in town. Pres- 
ent gross income $1,200 to $1,500 per month. Few 
thousand will buy half interest by assuming share of 
indebtedness. There is no catch in this deal. It is 
a real money maker. Address T. P. MORGAN, P. 0. 


‘Box 643, Prescott, Arizona. 


Wanted—Working partner to operate hundred cow 
dairy. Expect to have it going by October. MAY- 
BANK FARM, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 13-3 


WANT TO RENT 


Wanted—Modernly equipped Holstein dairy on profit 
sharing basis. Understand the dairy business thor- 
oughly, and production of high grade milk. Have 
been in retail business for years. Married. Middle 
aged. Best references as to character and ability. 
Prefer Southwest. Address BOX 419, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Carolina Farms—Two hundred twenty acres best 
land in Rowan County, North Carolina, near Salis- 
bury. , Grows grain, cotton, clover. Wonderful for 
dairying. Good schools and churches. On highway. 
Perfectly healthy. Three hundred acres best land in 
Florence County, South Carolina, near Florence. 
Grows bright tobacco, cotton, grain. Wonderful for 
dairying or trucking. Accessible markets. Good schools 
and churches, On highway and railway. Perfectly 
healthy. Terms if wanted. KINGSBURG FARMS, 
INC., Timmonsyville, South Carolina, 12-2 

Farm of 168 acres in Central New York for sale to 
settle an estate. Splendid buildings, well watered, has 
carried as high as 75 head of cattle. Last two years 
over 80 tons of hay were sold and 40 head of cattle 
carried each year, besides horses and other stock, 
Only % mile from church, school, depot, and milk 
plant. 20 miles from Syracuse on improved road. 
SILAS GODFREY (Administrator), Pennellville, New 
York. 13-7 

Section dairy farm for sale, prosperous community, 
James River Valley, Brown County, South Dakota. 
Fenced hog tight, good buildings, artesian well, 400 
acres cultivated, balance hay and pasture, close to 
school and town. Good opportunity for family with 
own help, A. BROOKS, 916 South Lincoln Street, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

For Sale—480 acres, highly improved dairy farm; 
400 acres cultivated; woven wire fenced: on State 
Highway, 2 miles Aitkin; fifteen thousand dollars ; 
new buildings; $90 per acre. Can sell with 60 Hol- 
steins and machinery. HUDSON LAND AGENCY, 
Aitkin, Minnesota. 

Farm of 480 acres, 314 miles north of Peru, Indi- 
ana, on Wederal road No. 31. Very desirable for stock 
or dairy purposes. Small cash payment, balance on 
very liberal terms. CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, ® 
Peru, Indiana. . 12-2 

$1100.00 income per month. $1000.00 income per 
month, Stocked, fully equipped, close to New York 
markets. Also, two smaller farms. Deal with owner. 
Save commissions. PARSONS, 504 Press Building, 
Binghamton, New York. 12-2 

_ Dairy Farm, close to Edmonton, Alberta, population 
sixty thousand, 30 acres, good land and buildings. 
Price $5500, $2000 cash, and the balance to suit. 


CANNAN FARM AGENCY, Macklin, Saskatche- 

_ Wan. 12-2 
{60 acre improved farm. Complete buildings. 
Priced to sell. TARR BROS., New Auburn, Wis- 
consin. 11-* 


For Sale—2000 acres second growth timberland.’ Bar- 
gain. BOX 32, Freeport, Il. 1l-spl 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


A Texas Snap. By prompt action you can secure 
Texas guaranteed Citrus Fruit land in the celebrated 
Rio Grande Valley at a great bargain on easy terms. 
G. H. KLINE, 105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 11-4 


FARMS FOR EXCHANGE 


Have several farms for exchange for Hastern farms. 
Some for Western. WALTER MILLER, Carpenter 


Bldg., Milwaukee. 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Well established dairy and sales business of the 


Graham Livestock Company consisting of yards, shelter 
sheds, modern dairy barns equipped with milking ma- 
chines, milk house, trucks, ete. Plant capable of 
handling 150 to 200 head of cows. Sales average 
1,000 head of dairy cows per year. Milk sold under 
good contract to distributor. 125 head of cows on 
hand at present. This is an unusual opportunity for 
anyone who understands the ¢ business. Present 
owner wishes to retire. For full information- write 
the GRAHAM LIVESTOCK COMPANY, 2616 E. 
Broadway, Spokane, Washington. 10-4 


FOR RENT 


Improved farms for rent in Minnesota, North Dako- 
ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Make 
a trip and see the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 


homeseekers’ tickets. Write for Free books. E. C. 
LEEDY, Dept. 982, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 13-* 


Dairyman Wanted—Want communicate with depend- 
able experienced dairyman with sufficient capital to - 
buy small herd with view partnership or rent. Trade 
already established. Ideal dairy farm two miles from 
prosperous growing town four thousand. References 
exchanged. E. D. NALL, Sanford, N. C. 


Dairy farm for rent, cash, cheap. September pos- 
session. 115 acres, Indiana. JESSE CRIPE, Peru, 
Indiana. 

r DAIRIES FOR SALE 

Village dairy and acreage. New, modern buildings 
near paving. Ideal home. Good income. WM. 
FISCHER, Hinton, Iowa. 

PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. Lg=* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hay Bale Ties—Tallman’s bale ties are better and 
cost less. Write today for special price list. THE 
TALLMAN COMPANY, Shelbyville, Tlinois. 8-6 

For Sale—Cement Silo Forms, all steel, to build 
10, 12, 14, ft. in 6 ft. shifts, $350.00. JAMES D. 
CASEY COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 11-3 

Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph, nearly new, with 
48 selections. Cost $145.00. Will sell for $60.00 pre- 
paid. B. F. ESTES, Box 20, R. 2, Jewell, Iowa. 

Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


CREAMERY MAN WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced creamery man to take charge 
of my creamery. Must have experience in pasteuriz- 
ing, testing, making cottage cheese and butter. _ Do 
not apply unless you can give good references. This is 
a splendid position for the right man. Address BOX 
418, care Hoard’s’ Dairyman. 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. ‘Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references first 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames. 20-* 
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Advertising in this department is 8c per word. 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced herdsman for well-bred Hol- 
stein herd, Must have experience in A. R. O. and 
S. 0. work, handle men and produce grade A. milk, 
Include references and wages’ wanted in first letter. 
Address BOX 429, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted at Once—Steady, reliable farm hand. Good 
milker, of good habits, good at, machinery. Over 25 
years old. Also can act as assistant foreman. Give 
reference and wages expected. ADOLPH SCHLEY, 
Waupun, Wisconsin, 

Wanted—Reliable experienced single man to work on 
small dairy. Must be able to produce Grade A milk. 
$60.00 per month, board and room, BOX 562, Two 
Harbors, Minnesota, 


in the 201—210 mile zone is $2.30 per hu 


HELP WANTED | 


Prominent Eastern Holstein breeder wa 
herdsman to milk test cows. Good op} 
learn. Prefer man from Minnesota or 
Wages $55—$60. Address BOX 420, ca 
Dairyman. a 

Wanted—Empire machine® milker to milk 
and help with dairy room work. Must be 
good milker. $75.00 per month with room. 
a $100.00 bonus at end of year. STANDA 
COMPANY, Wallace, Idaho. 

Wanted—Middle aged single man, Hollanc 
Dane, or German preferred. Must like , 
work. Machine used. $60.00 and board, 
on cows sold. Fine fellow to work for. 0 
HEIDE, New Douglas, Illinois. 

Wanted—Capable man who understands 
Oxford sheep and help in dairy. Must be 
sheep for show. Good opportunity for 
ADVERTISER, 26 Davidow Bldg., Scranto 

Help Wanted—Single dry hand milkers, 
ing conditions; chance for advancement. C 
married men with small families. HAR’ 
FARM, Columbus, Ohio. & 

Wanted—Single men, good milkers and ha, 
Plenty of opportunity for sincere fellows, p 
LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARM, Green Bay 

Working herdsman in certified dairy. Sin 
experience. Guernsey breed. Good salary 
man. BELLE ALTO FARMS, Wernersville, 

Wanted—Woman housekeeper, age 22 to 
single, and good cook. Address BOX 
Hoard’s Dairyman. F 

Wanted—Married man to milk and care f 
Surge milker, $65. per month, house, garden 
JAMES TUDHOPE, Linwood, Kans, y 

Wanted—Married man with one or two 
with general farm work. State wages exp 
letter. WALTER JACOBS, Walworth, Wis, 

Wanted—Single, experienced man for 
Chicago. Good wages. References. Adadre: 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Firemen, brakemen, beginners $150—$251 
railroads everywhere. ich position? Ad 
426, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ye 

Wanted at Once—Good, reliable girl or 
general house work in modern home, 
Address MRS. Wm. H. Tyrrell, Delayan, 

Boy to work on dairy farm. State age, 1 
experience. Address BOX 411, care Hoard’s 


POSITION WANTE 


Married man wants position on a d: 
dairy at once. Experienced tester. Life 
dairy farm and twenty months’ experience 
No. bad habits. Best of references. Add 
SCHIED, Ferryville, Wis. a 

Position Wanted—American 32 years 
enced, and college trained, in dairy and g 
management. Best of reference. C. T. 
Wieboldt Hall, 7th floor, Northwestern 
337 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Position wanted with show herd or in mod 
barn. Age 26, single, 12 years’ experience 
stein cattle and test cows, best of refere 
able any time. Address BOX 423, 
Dairyman. 

Wanted—Permanent position as manage: 
dairy or poultry farm; willing worker, no b 
small family, references furnished. Sta‘ 
CHESTER RADEMACKER, Box 249, — 
Minnesota. 

Wanted—Position as working foreman on dairy 
in Illinois, Iowa, or Wisconsin. Married, 33 ye; 
small family, experienced in all lines of fa: 
college training. References furnished. Ad 


421, care Hoard’s Dairyman. sae 
Wanted—Work on farm, Lifelong  experien 
Also experienced with tractor and — 


dairying. 
and two years threshing grain. Address BO: 
Hoard’s Dairyman. ? a 

Single man, age 35, wishes job as herds 
manager of up-to-date dairy: Have very best 
perience. Will answer all inquiries at once, 
BOX 425, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ~ 

Single, experienced man, age 28, wants job 
er in up-to-date dairy, certified or grade A. 
reference. Address DATRYMAN, 585 I. Buchti 
Akron. Ohio. : 3 

Position Wanted on large dairy farm by exper 
young farmer aged 19. Address BOX 4 
Hoard’s Dairyman. eo Se 


Position wanted as farm manager or rer 
equipped dairy farm. Owner furnish everything 
labor, on percentage. M. C. COLE, Barri gto 


May. 
milk, of which 60 per cent was s 
spite the largest production 
there was a spread of only 25 cent 
the price received from distributors 
price paid members. The association ase) 
this because the prices for butter, cheese, |! 
condensed milk are bringing more than | 
in comparison to market milk and be 
it has increased the efficiency with wh 
handling its surplus. The making « 
milk powder has increased the net 1] 
this product from 17 cents to 40 cent 


Cream patrons were paid 50 cents 
for butterfat in first grade cream dur 
This is 65 cents above the average 
92-secore butter on the New York 


announces the following prices for G 
milk delivered during June at mark 
centers : : 3 
All milk sold in fluid form, 9.5 ¢ 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 
point allowed for other tests; all mil 
into cream that is sold in fluid fo 
cents per pound fat above the average m¢ 
price of 92-score butter on the Bosto 
ket; all milk made into butter, at a 
pound fat equal to the month’s ave 
92-score butter in Boston. 


Sheffield Price 


The cash price for May, 1927, paid 
producers for three per cent Grad 


pounds with the usual freight and bu' 
differentials. This is equivalent to $2.5 
3.5 milk and is an increase of 10c pe! 
dred pounds over May, 1926, —C, 
day, Secretary. : 


e 


‘Summer Suggestions 


idsummer is the slump season. 
the farm work is rushing, the 
» of eggs is not particularly at- 
jive, range conditions almost sat- 
the hens’ wants, and they are 
naturally supposed to lay during 
season without much care. In all 
nis we lose sight of the fact that 
ofitable year is a long laying year 
a correspondingly high produc- 


rst, foremost, and all the time we 
t bear in mind that a complete ra- 
during the summer is required. 
tendency toward dropping the 
‘mash when range becomes avail- 
has been the cause of most of the 
“summer production, early molt, 
resulting low summer profits. 

his dry mash mixture cannot be a 
titute or attempt at disguise. It 
t be complete which means the 
tion of animal protein feed from 
2 source. This may be meat scrap, 
ster tankage, meat and bone meal, 
t meal, or some form of milk. 

n experiment conducted at the 
) Station at Wooster some years 
showed very clearly that when 
dry mash was dropped from the 
m in the late spring there was a 
) in production in about three 
ks. The hen, apparently, can 
blish a body reserve while on a 
plete ration which enables her to 
inue producing for about that 
th of time after the dry mash is 
‘oved. After this period, the re- 
‘e is exhausted and the hen must 
md upon what the ration carries. 
his is deficient the production will 
n proportion. 

1 the same test a pen kept on a 
hh that was made up in the same 
‘of ground grain and by-products, 
h the exception of animal protein, 
e the same results as that with no 
ih. If one does not give a complete 
‘ture it is unnecessary to grind the 
ls, since the hen can do that her- 
and save that part of the bill for 


+ was commonly thought that a 
th was required. Some Kentucky 
k showed that when the flock was 
‘Con a grain feed and had access 
‘nilk and no water, the cost of pro- 
‘img a dozen eggs was just about 
are as another flock on dry 
3h. 

Yuring the winter, with a flock in 
'finement, with proper control and 
‘wed to drink only milk and no wa- 
| this is practical. During the sum- 
¢ on free range one finds another 
'blem. A hen can only drink a cer- 
1 amount. If part of this liquid is 
er from pools, pans, troughs, or 
ks, the milk consumption will be 
ited in proportion. If a certain per 
t of the entire feed must be animal 
| tein, for best results one will find 
t the production will suffer when 
,t amount is decreased. 

‘N mixing a home mash the most 
ih used and recommended 
‘sists of equal parts by weight of 
vund corn, ground oats, wheat 
mn, standard wheat middlings, meat 
ap, and 1% or 1 lb. to the 100 
| of mixture of fine table salt. This 
‘ be placed in an open hopper and 
available for the flock at all 
Ss. With the usual range and an 
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average farm flock it is advisable to 
cut out the morning grain feed, keep 
mash before them constantly, and 
give only the amount of grain re- 
quired to fill them up as an evening 
feed. 

In this mixture one will find that 
the animal protein constitutes 20% of 
the mash mixture or 10% of the en- 
tire intake based on a consumption of 
equal parts by weight of grain and 
mash. 

When milk is available it should be 
fed since the addition of it to the ra- 
tion improves results. At the same 
time about 5—10% of meat scrap or 
similar product should be added to 
the dry mash. The addition of it im- 
proves both the palatability of the 
mash and production. 


Broody Hens 


Everyone these days likes to refer 
to the “good old days.’’ Back in that 
time we can remember all of the de- 
vices by which broody hens were 
“broken up.” That statement. was 
true in that they were broken up so 
that they never did come back as good 
producers after 24 hours in a tub of 
water, a few days without feed, hung 
up in a gunny sack, or maltreated in 
some other way. Any idea of produc- 
tion they ever did have was gone af- 
ter such treatment. 

Every broody hen should be col- 
lected every night just as religiously 
as one collects the eggs. At this time 
she should be given either a colored 
celluloid leg band, a hog ring, or some 


other identification. 


The hens should be placed in some 
shady, protected place in a slat bot- 
tomed coop on regular ration. They 
should have constant access to dry 
mash and all other materials. When 
kept on a good ration and collected as 
soon as broody, there will be less yolk 
absorption and consequently a shorter 
resting period before again starting 
production. A broody period should 
not require a rest of more than a 
week or ten days. 

When making the first cull all of 
those hens that are well marked as a 
result of several broody periods 
should go to market. There is un- 
doubtedly a close connection between 
broodiness and production. If the av- 
erage production of the heavier 
breeds were raised there would be no 
more broodiness than there is in the 
Leghorns. Production and not name 
controls broody tendencies. Some of 
the most persistent sitters were 
White Leghorns. Along in midsum- 
mer one gets the idea that the entire 
flock is broody. In most instances 
just a few hens that are broody time 
after time give the entire flock a bad 
reputation. 


Summer Eggs 


About June 1 there is usually a Na- 
tional Swat the Rooster Week. The 
necessity for removing the males is 
evident. Eggs from flocks without 
males will never develop into rots. In 
this, as in most other “Weeks,” it is 
necessary to use judgment. If one has 
just an ordinary bunch of males it is 
advisable to dispose of them and buy 
a better grade the following year. 

When one has a bunch of males 
from real producing lines or are pedi- 
grees, they should not be sold. They 


can be carried on a separate range, 
away from the rest of the flock, with 
a wire covered front to the house and 
hopper fed to reduce labor. The pro- 
duction of infertile eggs is especially 
advised when one caters to a fancy 
market. 


Egg collections can be helped by 


_ keeping the flock confined to the house 


until noon or shortly after. This will 
discourage stealing nests in the mow, 
machine shed, tall weeds, or other iso- 
lated spots. With good ventilation the 
house will be about as satisfactory as 
an outdoor range with practically no 
additional labor. Under farm condi. 
tions, this plan is followed in a great 
many instances. 

An infertile egg cannot rot, but 
evaporation can take place. Regular 
collections, with the eggs held for 
marketing in a cool place, will prevent 
a lower classification from this cause. 

Confining the flock for a few days 
after heavy rains will also result in 
an improved appearance to the egg. 
Some litter on the floor even during 
the summer will allow the hens to. 
keep their feet cleaner and produce a 
better appearing egg. 

Some of these things may seem 
trivial, but they all count up as a 
part, and oftentimes an important 
part, of the activities for the year.— 
J. B. HAYES. 


Effect of Sunlight on 
Growing Chicks 


Nine lots of chicks were selected 
for studying the effect of exposure 
to sunlight and supplementing the ra- 
tion with crude and refined cod liver 
oil at the Canada Experiment Farms. 
The birds not being exposed to sun- 
light were in pens having the win- 
dows covered with heavy brown pa- 
per and light was supplied by elec- 
tricity. The results showed that the 
highest mortality occurred in the 
pens having no sunlight, while the 
mortality was lowest in those having 
direct access to _ sunlight. The 
former group, however, made the 
greatest percentage gains in weights. 


World’s Poultry Congress 


A treat is in store for those who 
attend the World’s Poultry Congress 
to be held at Ottawa, Ontario, Cana- 
da, July 27 to August 4, 1927. The 
program of lectures and addresses is 
the most comprehensive one ever 
given by the poultry industry of the 
world and presents a unique oppor- 
tunity for producers, distributors, 
and consumers to learn a great deal 
about practically every phase of the 
poultry industry. 


“Waiter! Take this egg away!” 
roared the elderly diner. ‘‘Take it 
away.” 


“Yes, sir,’ said the waiter, as he 
glanced wistfully at the offending 
article. ‘‘And—and what shall I do 
with it, sir?” 

“Do with it?” the outraged cus- 
tomer rose menacingly from his 
chair. “Do with it?” he bellowed, 
fiercely. ‘‘Why, wring its neck.’”— 
White Mule. 


saves backache and sore, scalded hands. Ey gently twirl- 
ing mop handle you wring the mo P and the deep corru- 
li dirt end grit. Hands 


nD 
\\ The Christensen Oval Double Cone Mop Wringer 


gations of the wringer remove a 
Fits any pail. No 
Ry cogs.~ ringer made. We'll 

send you one of these great labor savers for $2.20 
“prepaid -- py packs if Fs ee oes satisfied, 

wante 

H. K. CHRISTENSEN, MANUFACTURING co. 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 


!T RUBS AND SCRUBS AND CLEANS THE MOP 


never touch water -- no splashing. 
- the most Normal Mop 


——— 


DE SOTO CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 


(4: A pound of De Soto Condensed But- | 


(AW) A pons mixed with water makes 4 gals. 

of pig slop. For poultry feed,use one Ib. 

to3 gals water. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

} 10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
LAieh¥ DeSoto Creamery &Prod Qo. Minneapolis Minn 


NIAGARA FALLS 
ore 


j if b CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 
ANO WEST 


A TIP 


To Young 
FARMER-TOURISTS 


Combine Business 
With Pleasure .. 


DRIVE THROUGH THE FERTILE 


GENESEE VALLEY 


(Livingston County) 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


Splendid paved roads through beautiful scen- 
ery. Here is your opportunity to inspect the 
splendid farms which we will sell or lease on 
very easy terms if you own your farm imple- 
ments. 


These farms are ideally suited for dairying, 
growing of canning crops, alfalfa, timothy 
hay, and small grains, and raising sheep, 
stook and feeders. Nearby markets, railroad 
facilities, schools and churches make these 
farms most desirable. Write for details of our 
plan for helping finance ambitious farmers. 
Geneseo is located on two of Western New 
York’s best paved highways; is only 95 miles 
from Niagara Falls, 80 miles from Buffalo, 
and 30 miles from Rochester. See us this 
summer, Write or call upon 


LEO M. ALLEN, Manager 
Farm Department 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY’ 


Trust COMPANY 


GENESEO,NY. 


lie each 


cant supply you 
write 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING 


COMPANY 
1212-E Brooks Bldg., CHICAGO, fLL. 


Send for free dairy and 
poultry books today. 


RCO ES: 


ONE MILLION—AMERICAN—INSPECTED—QUAIL- 
TY, Egg Production and Exhibition Chicks. 40 Popu- 
lar and Rare Breeds. Chicks in Quality Matings as 
follows, 100% Live Delivery—Postpaid Summer Prices: 
White, Brown, Buff, Black Leghorns........... $ 9.00 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds, Anconas......... ! 
Bik. Minorcas and Langshans, R. I. Whites.... 
Wh. & Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons..... 
Gol. & Col. Wyandottes, White Minorcas...... 16.00 
Lt. Brahmas, Andalusians, R. C. Anconas..... 

Heavy Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 straight. Light 
Assorted, $8 per 100. There is still time to put in 
these FAMOUS NABOB 18K CHICKS this season if 
you ACT QUICKLY. Get our Big, Illustrated 60-Page 
Catalog for further information on Rare Varieties, 
eto. Member International B. C. A. Bank Reference. 
NABOB HATCHERIES. Box G5, GAMBIER, OHIO 


@ FARROW CHE 


FOR SUCCESS 


Successful Poultry Raisers everywhere Proclaim oo the Lead- 
ing Chix of America. FARROW CHIX will be available again ip 
February, 1928. Write for price ijst in January. 

D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, Dept.18, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old bullets. 
Also Baby Chicks and Eggs. Trapnested, peftreed 
foundation stock, egg bre d 27 years. _ withers at 20 
eee oo ic atalog and special DyXe bulletin free. 
1. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE 8. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


7912 


SAU tL a ee 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


It is long lasting. 


farmers. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 


makes cows milkable 
They relax. They let down. You get the last drop. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has the odor of the pines. 
Because of this odor it serves a threefold purpose: 

First—It is the most effective fly and mosquito repellent 
known to science—dquick in action, long lasting. 


Second—It is an excellent disinfectant. Therefore, while it 
is keeping the flies away, it is also destroying the disease germs 
that attack your cow’s body—disinfecting your barns, and 
injecting into the atmosphere a most healthful odor. 


Third —No herd sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser ever suffers 
from warbles, which cause a great annual loss to dairymen and 


It does not blister—does not stain the hair—does 
not taint milk. Applied to the hands and face, it 
keeps the mosquitoes away. 


If Dr. Hess Fly Chaser does not prevent the milk slump, 
make your cows milkable in fly-time, save your horse- 
flesh all summer long, it will not cost you one cent. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


ma PS 


+ Are Your Cows 
Losing Their Calves? 


If they are, you are losing money! 
You can stop this loss yourself 


AT SMALL COST | 


Write for FREE copy of ‘The Cattle 
Specialist,’’ our cattle paper. Answers 
all questions asked during the past 


thirty years about this trouble in cows. Let us tell you how to get the “Practical 


Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 
pares FREE. Write us tonight about your live stock ailments. A POSTAL WILL DO. 


aukesha, Wis. 


Op 


y or thoroughpin promptly with 
G Absorbine. It is penetrating but } 
does not blister nor remove the } 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesametime.$2.50at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 
G4 Auser writes: ‘Had one horse with 
Ei) bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
$ tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
a 3 enow going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U, S. PAT. OFF. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 454 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


CLIP YOUR COWS 
IT MEANS MORE.. 
Cleaner and Better Milk. 


Easier to keep them clean, make 
them feel more comfortable and 
keep dirt out of the milk pail. 


CLIPPING improves the health 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, 
etc. Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC CLIPPING 
MACHINE. Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
sircuit furnished by any Electric 
Light & Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 


Price list free on request. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE Co. 
129 West 3ist St. Dept. M. New York, N. Y. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
Bux or, Worms. Most for cost. 

S39 Two cans satisfactory for 
oe ig Heaves or money back. $1.25 
vase per can. Dealers or by mail. 


\ The Newton Remedy Co. 
WY ror bivok = Toledo, Ohio. 
A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


Pa 
LF nis. 


4 Yves OW IQ) 
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Keeps flies away: -- 
Makes cows PAY/ 


Turn your cows’ comfort into 
cash. Spray them with Cow- 


Ease twice a day and you will 
get more milk, better milk. Tests 
prove this. Cow-Ease, applied with 
asprayer, won’t injure a cow’s 
skin--but it does keep flies off, 
Equally effective on horses or in 
hen houses. 


One gallon sprays 
200 cows. Get the 
can with the blue 
Cow-Ease label. If 
yourdealer hasn’tit, 
send his name and 
y address and $1.50 
Hae ($1.75 west of Miss- 
Pa cadae ouri River), to 

~"HORSES | Carpenter-Morton 
Co., Boston, Mass., 
and we will deliver 
one gallon, prepaid. 
Sprayer 60c. extra. 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Sudden Blindness 


It sometimes happens that a farm 
animal suddenly becomes blind, al- 
though the eyes appear to be even 
“brighter” than normal and the own- 
er is at a loss to account for the 
trouble. He is acquainted with the 
symptoms of “pink eye’? which, he 
knows, cause the eyeball to bulge 
from its socket and take on an 
opaque or porcelain appearance; but 
in the case to which we refer there is 
no cloudiness or discoloration of the 
eye and the animal does not appear 
to be sick or “fevered.” In other in- 
stances the report comes to us that a 
calf or foal is born blind, yet its 
eyes appear to be “all right.” The 
cause of this form of blindness al- 
ways is a puzzle and we are asked if 
there is a chance of recovery. 

The disease in these cases tech- 
nically is called amaurosis or, popu- 
larly, “palsy of the sight.” It is a 
paralysis of the retina of the eye and 
the optic nerve and that usually 
proves incurable. In the horse it is 
also called “glass eye,” which should 
not be confused with “watch eye’’ or 
“wall eye’’ in which the sight is un- 
impaired but coloring or pigmenta- 
tion absent. The eyes, when affected 
with amaurosis, appear usually bril- 
liant and open. That is due to the 
fact that the pupil is widely dilated 
and permanently so, for there is no 
power of contraction of the pupil. 
The animal is “stone blind.” 

This disease of the eye suddenly 
may be caused by a blow on the head, 
or fracture of a bone over the eye so 
that pressure, or injury, of the nerve 
is caused. It may also result from 
loss of blood following castration, 
dehorning, or some other wound, or 
when “flooding” occurs after calving. 
Any severe shock possibly may cause 
it, or it may result from debility of 
the system following an attack of 
any serious disease. It has been 
known to result from lightning shock. 
Another peculiarity of the disease or 


condition is that it may affect an ani- | 


mal at birth, without apparent cause; 
but in these cases it is to be suspected 
that bruising, during passage of the 
head through the pelvic opening, may 
be the cause. 

Recovery may, in time, occur in 


those cases of amaurosis that are | 


caused by loss of blood, or debility 
following an attack of disease. 
Treatment, in such cases, consists in 
administration of tonics, such as iron 
sulphate, nux vomica, and gentian, 
under direction of the veterinarian 
and along with generous feeding. 
When it has been caused by a blow 
on the head, application of soothing 
remedies, at first, and of a blister 
eventually, may possibly do some 
good; but the disease, as a rule, 
proves incurable. It may be spon- 
taneously recovered from when pres- 
ent at birth, but that is rare. 


Fouls 

My cows get sore or split in hoof up next 
to hair. Gets odor. I disinfect barn and 
gutter with crude carbolic acid. I have lived 
on this farm 3 years. The cows got it the 
first year and have been bothered ever since. 

St. Elmo, Ill. AEN S45 iO) 

The cows are affected with ‘‘fouls” 
or ‘foul in-the-foot,’? sometimes 
called “foot rot.” It is caused by 
foreign matters such as grit, bits of 
corn cobs and manure, etc., lodging 
between the toes and lacerating the 
fine skin. Standing in mud, wet, and 
filth in the yard or stable is an in- 
ducing cause. Do away with all such 
conditioys. Teen the cows in a clean 


| Joseph P. Fink of Darby, | 


Finding His C 


‘Rescued from danger , 


in Virginia he goes 4 
find can of tobacco he 
on the way ou! 


Over a period of years, 
heard of many ways in wh 
smokers prove their devotic 
favorite tobacco. ag 


But the medal certainl: 


the risk of his life went bac 
very cave from which he | 
been rescued, to find the can 
worth that he had drop 
where in the darkness. 


His letter follows: 


Darby, Pa. 
Novembe: 


* 


BES 
qi 
Larus & Bro. Co. ‘| 
Richmond, Va. | 
Gentlemen: — 


I take the liberty of wr 
concerning a little incident th 
pened to me in the Shenandoa 
ley of Virginia. aig 

I have a mania for 
through a number of unexplo: 
erns between the towns of Woo 
and Mt. Jackson. One cave 
ceedingly dangerous with its. 
passages, etc. I spent three ho 
this cavity, groping blindly vw 
“dead” flashlight and a severed 
ing string. “Ms 

To cut my story short, I was” 
rescued by a searching party a 
terrible experience. It was a w 
ful feeling as I sat at the mo 
the cavern telling my friends 
would not go back in there fo 
nor money. I meant it— 
reached for my can of Edgew: 
was gone, and I recalled dro 
something during the excite 
the cave. aay 

It is queer what a man > 
when his favorite tobacco | 
cerned. I realized that without 
bacco it would be as bad as bein 
in the cavity—so I crawled bac 


It was a grand and glorious 
as my hand came in contact wit 
Aristocrat of Tobacco. oy 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Joseph P. Fi 


To those who have never trie 


* 


you may pl 
the pipe t 


name 
dress to Larus & Brothe: 


We'll be grateful for the 
address of your tobacco dei 


if you care to add them. ie 


Edgeworth is sold in va 
to suit the needs and 
purchasers. Both Edgewo 
Slice and Edgeworth Rea 
are packed in small, pock 
ages, in handsome humid 
a pound, and also in seve 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Me 
your jobber cannot supply } 
Edgeworth, Larus & Br ther 
pany will gladly send you pr 
parcel post a one- or two-d 
ton of any size of Edge 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Ri 
the same price you woul 
jobber. 

On your recio—tuneinen WRVA, 

—the Edgeworth Station. Wave 


ie 


yy V2) Sena ee 


Ww Per- 
sleanse the hoof, remove all 
matters, and cut away all 
or rotten horn from the sole 
1, then immerse the hoof for 5 
‘es in hot water containing 2 
of bluestone per pint. After- 
lwrap the foot with absorbent 
, kept in place with a bandage, 
en keep the cotton and ban- 
lsaturated with a mixture of 5 
lof carbolic acid, 3 parts of for- 
a 100 parts of boiled water 
\about well, then apply pine tar. 


JERSEYS 


ote 


Bred Heifers and 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield Massachusetts 


FOR SALE 


Junior Yearling Jersey Bull 


Jolly Golden’s Majesty Jap (Being registered) Tattoo 
101. Dropped July 28, 1926. Solid (golden tan) 
color, black tongue and switch. Cowslip Jap’s May- 
belle 668843, the dam of this bull, is a granddaugh- 
ter of the Imported Jap, the bull which had _ five 
daughters which each produced over 1000 lbs. of but- 
ter in 365 days. The dam of the sire of this bull is 
a heavy producing Register of Merit Cow and pro- 
duced 1826.9 lbs. of milk in May, 1922 

PRICE $250 F. 0. B. OUR STATION 

Herd Accredited and Free of Abortion 

Send for Pedigree 

RAVINE FARM, Est.1913, PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 

Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


Jersey Bull For Sale 


Name: Tiddledywink’s Conqueror No. 246602. 
Sire: Tiddledywink’s Admiral No. 235190. 
Dam: Tiddledywink’s Favor No. 634096. 
Dropped October 20, 1924. Registered Septem- 


Mastitis 
mn having considerable trouble this 
drying up my cows and would like to 
at you consider the best way of drying 
le. The way I do I cut out the grain ra- 
tirely and give them nothing but dry 
j then skip one milking, then two, and 
and the first thing I know I have a 
th garget in one or more quarters and 
y case this winter they have freshened 
lu in those quarters. Some of them 
| been able to clear up and others not, 
writing for information as to what 
advise me to do to correct my trou- 


_——— 
0) 0-GmD 0-0-0 0-0 OD OSD OED OSE, 


e, Ore. L. A. J. 


lished streptococcic mastitis 
rable and the affected cows are 
iace in the herd as the infection 
be carried from them to other 
| milker’s hands or cups of 
ilking machine. It may also be 
acted by the teats coming in 
\et with a floor or ground on 
fluid from a diseased udder has 


; 


allowed to fall. Incurably af- ber 1, 1925. 
1 cows should be isolated and | Markings—sStifles, belly, left hind and both 
fore legs, and tongue white. Write 


‘for the butcher. Then cleanse, 
fect, and whitewash the stable, 
ling the floors and _ gutters. 
‘se and disinfect the udder and 
|} of each cow before and after 
milking and milk with clean 
3 Keep the floor clean and 
iected and keep cows out of filth 
mud. Have your veterinarian 
(starting cases hypodermic treat- 
with anti-mastitis serum or 


= .’|Easton Farm 


{at commonly practiced, but if a 
f garget appears at once milk 
}ow clean once an hour until the 
becomes normal and then aban- 
ihe attempt to dry her off. Grad- 
lengthen the intervals between 
ngs, until a considerable shrink 


(ss before omitting one milking. 


C. O. DICKERSON, R. F. D. No. 1, Fonda, Iowa 
ee 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


Offering a few choice bred heifers 
due to freshen in the fall. The right 
combination of Sybil and Majesty 
breeding predominating. Moderately 
priced. Write for particulars. 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Feb. 18, 1927, solid color, well grown, good 
type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is 
a gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree. 
U. S. accredited herd. No abortion. 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 


Belswood Jerseys 


A. F. Block, Waukesha, Wis. 


Warts 

a mule three years old that has a 
f small warts on the outside of one 
_ How ean they be removed? 
, Wis. Oe al Wy 

e warts have slim necks they 
once be snipped off with 
r blunt scissors, then apply tinc- 
of iodine when bleeding has 
If the warts cannot be re- 
‘in that way apply castor oil 
and they should, in time, come 
m account of the location of 
, irritating applications of 
medicine cannot safely be 


eS 
JERSEYS FOR SALE 

YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 

by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 

Herd Federal Accredited. 

H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


One Million Registered Jerseys 


A few weeks ago the millionth Jersey was reg- 
istered by the American Jersey Cattle Club. This 
event marks the beginning of a new era in the 
growth of this great breed. The number of pure- 
bred Jerseys registered almost doubles every ten 
years’ showing the healthy, sure growth of this 
breed. 


For information about Jerseys or 
assistance in locating stock write 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 
324 West 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


ering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
ows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
nce, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 Ibs. 
or first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
‘allant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs. 
four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 
GLOW JERSEY FARM KENSINGTON, MD. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Robertson Jersey Sale 


The dispersion of the R. D. Robert- 
son Jersey herd in Barron County, 
Wisconsin, recently was strictly a 
farm sale. It had been advertised 
only locally, and by no means all of 
the cattle were in sale condition, par- 
ticularly the younger heifers. The 
entire 40 head of all ages averaged 
$108, the price on the pure-breds be- 
ing below that for the grades. Sev- 
enteen registered animals, four of 
them heifer calves, averaged $103.50. 

Wisconsin. G. W. VERGERONT. 


A Tree 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem as lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce KILMER. 


| BROWN SWISS 
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Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint _on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. i 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


Sout 0 eam 0 a 0 een ee 0-0 


LEE’'S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country, Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


~ AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
ealf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 

ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Spring Valley 


AYRSHIRES 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of that great cow Carston Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 
A. R. cows. Write us today. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA 


oe 


2, 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Hastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
8 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, write us. 
Herd under Federal Supervision. 
SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white. 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, witla 
38 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,900 Ibs. 


milk, 440.72 Ibs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 


ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 Ibs. milk, 462 Ibs. fat and 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 Ibs. milk, 
450 lbs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


PENSHURST AYRSHIRES 


Accredited certificates recently renewed for 
both tuberculosis and abortion. 235 head 
tested. Penshurst Man O’ War heads the 
herd. His dam is world’s champion Ayrshire 


producer and _ reproducer. Sire’s dam ex- 
champion (their records average 24,025 lbs. 
milk.) His progeny is excellent. Write us 


for the best in Ayrshires. 
PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


Choice Ayrshire Bull 


Born November, 1926 
Color mostly white. Sired by CAVALIER’S 
LORD MESSALLIANCE. Ist prize Waterloo 
Dairy Congress, 1926. Whose 5 A. R. sisters 
with records averaging 11,187 Ibs. milk, 444.56 


ibs. fat. Write for photo and price. 
GREENFIELD FARMS, 
R. 5, West Allis, Wisconsin 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 
offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 3 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most of them are by, Aldebaran 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly,’ 15,700 Ibs. 
milk as a junior 3-year-old. Priced to sell. 
Herd under federal supervision. Write or 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., Racine, Wis. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our ttvo-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs, milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R, daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


that herd bull from a 
Hoard’s Dairyman advertiser. 
You'll be better satisfied. 


Buy 


A Fitting Head for Your Herd 


No bull is better qualified to 
head your herd than an Ayr- 
shire. His daughters will 
prove deep-milking cows that 
are an improvement over their 
dams in both type and produc- 
tion—and Ayrshire milk brings 
‘the high dollar. 

Even the calves of an Ayr- 
shire bull make market-topping 
veal. 

Herd Improvement Begins 
When the First Ayrshire Steps 
on Your Farm. 


Write for free booklets and list 
of herds to visit near you. 
AYRSHIRE BREEDE = 
ASSOCIATION 
10 Center St., BRANDON, VT. 
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“A Bottle of Milk 
and a Bath!” 


—Lindbergh’s first request on 
the completion of his epochal 
trip is destined to become his- 
torically famous. It is an unso- 
licited testimonial to the value 
of milk as a refreshing food. 


The Guernsey cow is an eco- 
nomical producer of the world’s 
most vital food product—and 
her milk is considerably above 
the average in quality. Farm- 
ers who want profits choose 
Guernseys. 


Ask for 
**The Story of the Guernsey”’ 


The AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove Street PETERBORO, N. H. 


Need Not Be Expensive 


But he must improve your 
Production and Individuality 


| Your Next Herd Sire 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 
BULL CALVES 


They will interest you! | 
LOMA FARMS | 
) ODO D-O <D-O -E-0 ED-O-<EEE-O 2m) 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Moar. 
MARQUETTE 


tfom- oem o. 


FOREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls ready 
for service and bull calves. 
Highty-three A. R. Cows in the 

herd average 11,648 lbs. milk, 
601 Ibs. fat. 
The dams of our four herd sires 


average 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
Ibs. fat. 


MICHIGAN 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


PENNCREST FARMS 
| ACOREDITED 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
HERD SIRES— 

Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 

Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 
Plus Ultra out of a 920-Ib. cow. 

Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of Mixter May 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 
ter Demonstrator. 

Penncrest’s Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 
son of Langwater Royal Master out of 630-lb. 
Class G daughter of Langwater Master Fred. 

Stock sired by these bulls for sale. Address in- 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania. 

WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


Bargains in Bull Calves 
A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golcen Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 Ibs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 Sn. 32nd St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARGAIN BULLS produce 
CLASS LEADERS 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says in Feb. ist 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 Ibs. milk 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNER A. R. 
Sold sight unseen as a youngster. 
Write for Sales List 
BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
PaaS ERE Sina Te TEE in et AS Ty TATE chee TS 
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GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Dams awe official tested. 
Accredited herd. 

MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


BUTTERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 
No Abortion 


HERD SIRE 


Offering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
by 1922 National Grand Champion and out of 
tested dams, born last August and November. 
Two choice senior heifer show calves out of 
tested dams and sired by son of National 
Grand Champion whose dam has just com- 
pleted a reeord of over 700 Ibs. fat, not yet 
verified. Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
very well. One in A is going at 800-Ib. clip, 
has made as high as 3.26 Ibs. fat in one day 
and retest requirements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WIS. 
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6 to 10 Mos. Old 


BULLS fenton 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


Just as well breed cows with 
high production and proper 
type. 

Foremost Guernseys have won 
569 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
hibitor of 1924-25-26. 

We will cheerfully send pedi- 
gree and prices on your re- 
quirements for a herd sire. 


EMMADINE FARM 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 Ibs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


A High Class Bull 


A. R. DAM—PRICED TO SELL 


CHERUB’S SPLENDOR OF CHIPPEWA is 
for sale. Born Aug. 15, ’26. Growthy, good 
type. Sire: Proud Prince of the Prairie is a 
prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. Dam, 
a Glenwood cow with 415 Ibs. fat in F. F. 
Priced right. Write today. 


L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Springers and Fresh Cows 


Guernsey Heifers 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


Bonnie Brae Guernseys 


Herd Sire—Itchen King 49803 A. R. 
Sire of 8 A. R. Daughters that will 
average 640 lbs. fat. Sons of Itchen 
King for sale out of A. R. Dams of 
popular breeding. Priced reasonable. 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, _ Clinton, N. Y. 


Tell the advertiser you saw his 


advertisement in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


COME and make your own choice 
from a wide selection or wire or 
write for prices. 


0. G. CLARK & CO., WEST SALEM, WIS. 


Zunxerin GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


We have only a few Glenwood bull calves up 
to 8 months old for sale at present. They’re 
priced to self. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 


Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 

clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 

times. Write to 

FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N ; 
Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, wis. 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


° 


Founded upon CHER 
combining modern sho 
with production. At ¢ 
National Dairy Exposij 
out of 78 championshi 
been awarded to cattle ¢ 
of 500 pounds of fat in 
he type of your cattle, 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve t 
ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you about your next sire. 


BUY HOLLI 


LANGWATER HOLLISTON, our famous sen 
7 A. R. sons. His daughters are unusually 
foundation type and character. Langwater superior da 
Imp. King of the May and he is sired by Jethro’s May King of Linda Vista. 
NOW OFFERING FOR SALE TWO YOUNG BULL CALVES 
that will be ready for service next winter. Dam of one now on test will 
make 600 lbs. fat. Dam of other made 583 Ibs. fat in GG. 
NEW YO 


D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St., 


FARMS AT SALEM, N. H., AND METHUEN, MASS. 


Follow Our 1927 { Northwest Fair, Minot, N. D., July 


Show Herd 
Ba ginecaent Nort Fair, Grand For! 
Fern-Dell ] North Dakota State Fair, "Fargo, } 
e July 18—23 at 


Other fairs announced later 


Good Balls as low as $150. 00 
LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARMS, A. W. Fox, Manager, GREEN BAY 


CORIUM . . 


Write for Bull Sales List 


Health, vigor, production and rep, 
tion control the profit of the produ 
dairy herd. ” 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the pr 
production sire, sired by a proven 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 


GUERNSEYS ce her 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. FOND DU LAC, WISCON) 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 18§ 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGI 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bul’s. Large T. B. tested herd to select f 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. fe. 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (In Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK WONAG¢ 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy D 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonabl 


faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 
RIVERVIEW FARMS (in Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, | 
NINE COWS most all young, and fifteen 


Special Offer of ane CANES oe he pope te past a 
choice registere ull calf, no relation, 
Registered GUERNSEYS 


them. The twenty-five head for $3,500. T. 
H. R. LOBDELL 


f. o. b. car, all papers furnished. Must Se. 


MUKWONAGO, Waukesha County, Wisco: 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tubereulin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F, E. FOX, See’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


HELENDALE GUERNSEYS 
TYPY BULL CALVES 


of best of breeding and from producing cows, 
for sale at moderate prices. Herd Federal 
Aceredited and free of abortion. 


HELENDALE FARM, 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebre 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. 
with records exceeding 500 lbs. 
and particulars on request. Address 

EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavai 


Combine Type and Product 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWIGCK. 
Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 yrs. Sollf 
$22,000. Her dam, Langwater Levity, gr: ( 
at 1923 National. CINDERELLA'S FAME) 
MOUND CITY. Dam, Cinderella’s Josephine, 90\)b 
fat. YOUNG BULLS for sale by these sires and 
A. R. dams; also a few bred and open heif 
credited herd. Write. 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM kK 
Homer Rundell, Owner, Livingston, |i 


e | ae 
Registered Females 
Foundation females are offered at vw 
reasonable prices. Hf you want a | 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, wi 


us today. Our cows have A. R. records 
to 933.80 Ibs. butterfat. The herd is le 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., W 


s 


Athens, Wisconsin 


HERD SIRE FOR SALE 


Valentine’s Count of Four Pines, my 4-year-old, line 
bred grandson of King of Chilmark, is for sale. A 
splendid bull with good type and backed by excellent 
production. Guaranteed right. Clean herd. 


J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 

High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 

JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Need a Sire 
Next Fall? 


Every female in our herd has 
been bred and raised on the: 
farm. The same applies to the 
females for several generations. 


Herd on Accredited List 
Has also been tuberculin test- 
ed for more than 20 years. 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSE) 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, 

est dams average 775 Ibs. fat, May Rose | 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WI 


We believe our bull calves 
are well worth your consid- 
eration if you want a bull 


calf that will improve your 
herd. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 


FORT ATKINSON WISCONSIN 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R 
Photo taken when two years of age. ; 
S!RE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. DAM—Ma | 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 Ibs. bu, 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. but hn 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters 
the famous Jardinier’s Masher, A. K. C. sires excell 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real pro 
His first nineteen A. R. daughters average 8739.4 Ib 
and 422.8 lbs. butterfat on two time milking and 
tions at the average age of three and one-nineteen 


ational Ormsby Sale 


» first National Ormsby Sale, 
June 15—16, at the Minnesota 
Fair Ground under the man- 
ont of the Melin—Petersen Co., 
ruccessful. It included animals 
sby breeding only, consigned 
eders in Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
1, and North Dakota, and while 
\y very ordinary animals were 
the consignments generally 
good and brought fair prices. 

> hundred nineteen head were 
or $35,855, an average of $301 
yers from California, Missouri, 
“Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Yhio. Four animals brought a 
figure price, the highest selling 
1,375 to Shore Acres Farm, Min- 
1. This was an 11-week-old son 
june Ormsby Piebe from an 
ib. 83-year-old daughter of K. 
P., consigned by Hargrove & 
d of Iowa. 

3 other three high priced ani- 
each brought $1,000. One was 
ear-old daughter of Wisconsin 
_5th consigned by C. S. Sutton 
urchased by the Detroit Cream- 
0.; the second was a 5-year-old 
ater of Marathon Aaggie con- 
1 by Milford Meadows Stock 
‘, Wisconsin, and purchased by 
iF. E. Murphy, Minnesota; and 
jird was an 11-month-old 31-lb. 
lson of Creator consigned by C. 
paulding, Minnesota, and pur- 
\d by the Pevely Dairy Co. of 
{% Mr. Shields, representing 
evely Dairy Co., was the heavi- 
ayer, taking 22 head for $7,815. 
‘ck, Thompson, and Hanson did 
felling with G. R. Melin of the 
|—Petersen Co. in the box. 

e following list includes those 
ials selling for $300 or more and 
‘Ss: 


Maytag, Iowa 

wWyhock Wellington Fobes $500 
wayside Tritomia Eda 300 
(nin Eichorst, Minnesota 

¢ Pride Superba $475 
Irwin, Minnesota 

‘dy Oak Ormsby Colantha $370 


\nary Homestead Mercedes Alice 860 
\whess Mercedes Homsetead 500 
imeess Aaggie Polkadot De Kol 3d 795 


( Dairy Company, Missouri 

Jie Ormsby Segis $600 
\liana Mudeura Mixture 825 
idenrod Segis De Kol Ormsby 1,000 
jtkota Mercedes Banostine 660 
unt Pietertje Mercedes Canary 460 
aggie Sensation Pontiac 350 
't Bess Mercedes Sensation 500 
jWle Hazeltine Ormsby 2d 300 
(ss Tritomia Nina Pontiac 860 
be Ormsby Mercedes Maid 300 
jereedes Ormsby Fobes Lady 300 
3’. E, Murphy, Minnesota 

jJamsell Johanna Bess $700 


ilford Bonheur Bess Burke Ormsby 1,000 
jwlline.Fobes Ormsby Lad 810 
| Acres Farm, Minnesota 


tune Piebe Papoose $2,375 
Driessen, Wisconsin 
vrum Lulu Ormsby $395 


(Jensen, Minnesota 
‘lenvale Hartog Ormsby Fobes 300 


joud Holstein Farm, Minnesota 


‘mmsby Pietertje Inka May $425 
| G. Thompson, California 

\r Inka May Pietertje $615 
/3chlager, Minnesota 

ara Pietertje Inka May $325 
{ Sulton, Minnesota 

janey Skylark 3d $325 

Arnold, Iowa 

‘ankato Ruby Marathon Ormsby $650 
imholm Farm, Minnesota 

jiver Falls Fedora $975 


placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 
be bought at a reasonable prite. Don’t wait until they are 
scarce and high and be left without them. 
and reserve a shipping date and it will save you money. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Hunter Bros. and Carleton College, 
Minnesota ¢ 


Sir Susie Beets Ormsby $310 
Detroit Creamery Co., Michigan 

M. B. B. Fobes Marathon $1,000 
John E. Smith, Ohio 

Man O’ War 19th $375 
J. C. Marlow, Minnesota 

De Kol Pontiac Ormsby Beets $300 


Michigan Plans Big Dairy 
Days 

The Michigan State College, Mich- 
igan State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Michigan State Holstein 
Association are co-operating in a 
series of dairy meetings to be held as 
follows: Tuesday, July 26, Pontiac 
State Hospital, Pontiac; Wednesday, 
July 27, Kalamazoo State Hospital, 
Kalamazoo; Thursday, July 28, morn- 
ing, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia; 
afternoon, Ionia State Hospital, 
Ionia; Friday, July 29, Traverse City 
State Hospital, Traverse City. 


The program will be similar at 
each meeting, starting at 10:00 a. m. 
with a dairy judging demonstration 
by Professor J. E. Burnett of Michi- 
gan State College. At noon there 
will be a basket picnic with free ice 
cream and lemonade. 

At 1:30 p. m. each day there will 
be short talks by Professor R. S. 
Shaw and Professor O. E. Reed of 
Michigan State College, E. J. Cooper 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of “America, and D. D. Aitken, ex- 
president Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America—ZJ. G. Hays, Sec- 
retary. 


Free to Calf Raisers 


If you sell all your whole milk, write 
today for our new free pamphlet. 
It tells how you can raise heifer 
calves from your best cows with 
greatest success and least cost. Ex- 
plains feeding practice as endorsed 


by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and state animal hu-bandry 
authorities. Learn of the profits of- 
fered by the “minimum milk meth- 
“od.” Simply ask for Bulletin 301, 
stating number of calves you feed. 
Write today to Room 716, 160 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


WHITE 
COLLIES 


For Sale! 


Litter of eleven, born May 31. 
Strong, lively white Collie pup- 
pies. A few left with only a 
spot or two of coloring. Mother 
and father registered and work 
on our herd daily. Prices: 
males $15.00, females $10.00, 
F. O. B. Fort Atkinson. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Will furnish papers for registering. 


All wise Dairymen 
get their orders 


Write us today 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


6—Jerseys. Dispersion of Vergewood Jerseys at Holmen, Wis. 
8—Jerseys. First Annual Sale of Ravine Farm Jerseys at Prairie View, Ti. A. Lawrence 


| Mills, Owner. 
12—Ayrshires. 
e Springfield, Mass, 


2 
d 


___ Bird, Mer. 
+ 16-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
_ town, Wisconsin. 


| 


Consignment Sale of Edgerstoune and Monstone Farms Ayrshires at 
J. G. Watson, Sale Mer. ; 
Fond du Lac Holstein Breeders’ Consignment Sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


S. OH: 


United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


GUERNSEYS 


~ RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91632, whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 812838, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 
E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


High-Record Bulls 


Bull No. 1, MAY ROSE, next two dams ap- 
proximate 800 Ibs. fat. No. 115, CHERUB, a 
dandy, $200. Bull No. 116, CHERUB, price 
$100. Several high record heifers offered 
cheap. Write for particulars. 

FRISSDALE FARM, 
No. 1, Hopkins, Minnesota 


R. F. D. 


MAYOWOOD GUERNSEYS 


Nothing for sale at present! Watch for 
announcement of our First Annual Sale in 
the near future. This offering will include 
a number of high-record grades. Come 
and look them over. 


O. C. JENSEN, Supt., 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bu!ls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Rochester, Minn. 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 


ing. Dams have records up to 
700 Ibs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


HOLSTEINS 


We are now in a position to 
furnish carloads of springing 
and fresh dairy cows and 
heifers — all breeds — from 
modified accredited coun- 
ties. Can also furnish pure 
bred bulls, and high quality 
pure bred and grade heifer 
calves at reasonable prices. 


We invite your patronage. 
You can save time and money 
by buying direct through the 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Reid Murray, - Manager 
Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


2, 
+s 


| If in the market for big production 
: these cows will please you. 


High Grade Holstein Springers : 


Tuberculin 
tested. Address 
RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S. Come and make selections. 
00 momo exe 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
size and production write 
L. E. FERGUSON, 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


715 
STATE and FED- 


ERAL TESTED HOLSTEINS 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners. 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 
Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments. 
WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


WAUKESHA 
COUNTY 4 
WOLSTEWNS 


Dicmere Holsteins. 
30-LB. SHOW BULL 


We are offering a very typy January calf 
from a 30-lb. 3-year-old dam. His sire, Wal- 
cowis Ollie Abbekirk, is a 968-lb. son of that 
grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. The herd 
is federal accredited. Write today if you want 
a good bull at a reasonable price. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 
of every calf will have a record. 

Ask us about them. 


W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


Registered and Grade Cows 
Do you want registered or grade cows? Come 
to Jefferson County to make your selection 
whether you want one or a car load. We 
have good ones for sale at farmers’ prices. 
Area tested county. Full time fieldman at. 
your service. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


ORMSBYS and OLLIES 


Three daughters of our two great herd bulls have just 
completed records of over 33 lbs. butter, 7 days, as 
three- and four-year-olds. Three are now milking 
dver 100 Ibs. milk a day, and are being continued on 
yearly work. Sons of those sired by either PIET- 
ERTJE ORMSBY MERCEDES DELLA, greatest pro- 
ducing son of 37th, sire of World’s Champions or by 
Sir Ollie Mooie Watson, highest son of old Iowana 
Sir Ollie, both National Dairy Show champions, of- 
fered at prices that will make you money. 

F. H. BOYLE, Prop., PEEBLES, WIS. 

L. F. MURPHY, MGR. 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested, 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 


F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS 


We usually have some well bred bull calves 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place your 
orders early. 


T. B. under Federal Supervision. 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
WAUWATOSA” - WISCONSIN 
E. C. Thompson, Farm Manager. 


Hammond, Wis.. 


Come to Sheboygan Countyfor Holsteins 


We have choice grades and purebreds to select 
from. Write your wants to: 


SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS°N., 
Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plymouth, Wis. 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
oncs to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 


Champion Holstein bull. 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


BAIRD BROS., Box 177, 

Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 
have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holsteim 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section, 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Watertown, Wis. 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis- 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


REGISTERED HEIFERS—COWS 


Because our barn space is limited we offer 12 head, 
registered heifers or cows. You can select what-fou 
want from the herd at farmers’ prices. ,Al-females: 
sired by 1000-lb. Homestead bull. _ASredited area 


tested county. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


When writing advertisers please mention 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
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COMPLETE DISPERSAL AT AUCTION ! 


Of the 


Famous 


MINNESOTA HOLSTEIN COMPANY HERD 


“¢ America’s Premier Type and Production Her 


No herd in the world has a greater record of achievement for show ring winnings and production than the Minnesota Hol- 
stein Company herd. This herd has produced many sensational record cows, including the U. S. Champion butter producer. 
Three different times since 1920 the herd has won the Premier Breeder banner at the National Dairy Show. It has won three 
firsts at the National on “Get of Sire” and twice won 1st and 2d, an unequalled accomplishment. The herd has won a total of 
27 First Prizes at the National in the past 7 years and has won 6 All-American honors, a record unexcelled by any other 


breeder. 
in the entire lot are over 7 years of age. 


ALL SELLING! 


MAY WALKER OLLIE HOMESTEAD 
The U. S. Champion butter producer with 
1523.23 lbs. butter from 31,610 Ibs. milk. 
The only cow with three All-American off- 
spring. A son, a daughter and several 
granddaughters also selling. 


MAY WALKER INKA SEGIS 
All-American Senior Yearling 1926. Has 
23.44 lbs. as a junior two and is complet- 
ing sensational year record. A daughter 
of the cow above. Full sister to Sir Inka 
May. 


MISS LASSIE ORMSBY 
First prize 2-year-old at Minnesota last 
fall. Will be a sensational 3-year-old this 
fall. She made 22 lbs. in seven days with 
first calf and is completing splendid year 
record. 


STAR WALKER INKA SEGIS 
A 21-lb. junior 2-year-old with 857 lbs. for 
the year. By a son of May Walker Ollie 
Homestead. Her dam was a first at the 
National and also the former world’s 
champion 305-day heifer. 


\ PHOEBE CORNUCOPIA WAYNE 
An 4125-lb. cow with 1008 Ibs. in the ten- 
month ‘division. A wonderful - individual. 
Two splendid sons by Sir Inka May also 
selling. Their two nearest dams average 
1324 pounds. 


The present herd is even greater than it has been in the past and is in prime breeding condition. Only three cows 


A healthy herd that has not had a reactor for over 3 years, 


75 HEAD 


PIEBES — INKAS — ORMSBYS 


—THE HIGHEST RECORD COW 
in the U. S. over all ages and 
breeds. 


—MANY OTHER GREAT PRO- 
DUCERS including 2-year-old 
heifers with 800- and 900-lb. 
records and cows over 1000 lbs. 


—DAUGHTERS OF COWS with 
records up to 1523 Ibs. and many 
from 800- and 900-lb. 2-year-olds. 


—MANY WONDERFUL SHOW 
ANIMALS including National 
Dairy Show firsts and All- 
American winners. 


—A DAUGHTER and many 
granddaughters of May Walker 
Ollie Homestead, the U. S. 
Champion butter cow. 


—A SON OF THE U. S. Cham- 
pion and several grandsons. Sev- 
eral from 1000-lb. cows. 


Positively a Complete Dispersal 
The sale is being held to dissolve 
the ownership of the herd which is 
owned by Mr. A. L. Eberhart of 
Chicago, and Mr. V. S. Culver of 
Austin, Every animal will be sold 
without protection of any sort. 


All Selling with Retest Privilege 


FRIDAY 


JULY 29th 


10 A. M. 


¢c At County Fair Grounds 


AUSTIN 
MINNESOTA 


Let us send you Free Catalog of 
this great herd. Write today 


MELIN-PETERSEN Co., Sale Mgrs. 
306-B Gorham Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOOIE FOBES PONTIAC HOMESTEAD 
A 24-lb. junior 3-year-old completing year 
record of 900 lbs. By a son of May Walk- 
er Ollie Homestead, the U. S. Champion 
with 1528 Ibs. Dam of the second prize 
bull calf at the 1926 National. 


ALL SELLING! 


SIR BESS ORMSBY MAY (at 4 months) 
A splendid yearling son of May Walker OI- 
lie Homestead, the U. S. Champion with, 
1523 lbs. He is by Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes, 
the famous son of “87th” and Wisconsin 
Fobes. Second at Wisconsin and Eastern 
States last fall. 


WALKERACRES UILKJE ORMSBY 
A beautiful 2-year-old now going at an 
800-lb. rate for the year. She is a daugh- 
ter of King Colantha Ormsby Bess 14th, a 
son of the former world’s champion 11- 
year-old with 1191 Ibs. 


MISS PIEBE INKA HOMESTEAD 
A 29-lb. 3-year-old going at 1100-lb. rate 


for the year. Made 787 as a yearling. By 
Piebe Inka Homestead and from South- 
side Inka De Kol 2d, a 980-lb. daughter of 
South Side Inka De Kol. 


BESS FOBES HOMESTEAD 
A 31.5-lb. daughter of Piebe Laura Ollie 
Homestead King. Four daughters also 
selling. One is a 29-lb. 3-year-old and the 
other a 20-lb. yearling. 


PELAGIE WAYNE HOMESTEAD 
Has just completed 305-day record of 800 
lbs. as a 4-year-old. A paternal sister to 
May Walker Ollie Homestead. Her dam 
was the youngest female to win Grand 
Champion at Minnesota. 


FOR SALE 


Born Jan. 12, 1927. A very typy 
well marked and bred in the purpk 
you will need a bull next winter ] 
this calf and save money. 


_His Sire: 
PRIDE OF SIR PIETS, is a ae 
sire at Femco Farms. His dam is th 
highest record daughter of “87th” 
1327 pounds as a 3-year-old. Hig 
is a 42-lb. son of the famous 
K. P. O. P. Hight 2-year-old daug' 
of Pride of Sir Piets have made 
20 to 33 lbs. His first 2-year-old te 
ish a year record made 908 Ibs. 


. His Dam: 
SOUTHSIDE CLARA ORMSB 
splendid individual now making 
year record. Her sire is by a : 
Pietertje Maid Ormsby and her 
a 25-lb. 3-year-old daughter of a 
cow and a granddaughter of O: 
Kol Ollie Homestead, twice 

Champion at the National Dairy 


Price for immediate sale...... 


BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, 


Healthy Holsteir 


If you are in the market for grade or registered 
steins from tested herds write us today. 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN tsi 8 
608 S. Dearborn, St., CHICA 


We have for sale 2 very good calves 
Nov. 1 and Dee. 27, sired by Rawleigh 0 


are from 24- and 25-lb. 4-year-old H 
dams with good year records, one 
record cow. Priced to sell. The 
elean. Write 


Owners Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEP 


TAKE TIME?! 


Others are saving $50 to $100 by p 
our last summer Holstein bull ecaly 
Selection better. Every cow has GO. 
record. Many have official record 
calves sired by 1,138-lb. bull whose d 
over 4.2%. A card brings list. 


Ormsby breeding from tested dam 
are from six to eleven months o 
priced as low as $100.00. Write fo 
and further information. Herd unde1 
supervision. ? 


BINGHAM. BROS., Arlington H 


BULL “x 


out of a 24-lb. two-year-old with 46 
milk. He is sired by a good proven bi 
about %4 white and a real individ 
for pedigree and price. 


ELLWOOD & NELSON 
DE KALB 


HYDE PARK FAR! 


PALOS PARK, - 
Offers BULL CALE 


Sired by an outstanding 35-lb. son of 
dor from Fully Accredited Resisteys 
dams with leading cow testing as 

records. $100.00 up for typy individ 
JOHN A. CARROLL WILLIAM 
Owner 


Registered cows, HEIFERS and 
Very choice Calf Club CAEVES. We ha’ 
sales agents in the field all the time w! 
take care of all orders in fine shape. 4 
quiries are referred to our entire membe! 

OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN AS: 


2029 E, 102nd St. 


FOR SALE 


Spring Brook Bess Burke 2d - 


BREEDING 


tuberculosis—blood tested for aborti 
WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winte 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dai 
your merchant or Jealer—it helps 


er Tr She 


HOLSTEINS 


are producers of 


BUTTERFAT 


Holsteins lead the world in production 
of butterfat—the largest factor in dairy 
profit. Eighty per cent of the cows 
which have produced 1,000 lbs. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 


Write for our booklet — 
‘The Holstein-Friesian Cow” 
Bs 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


| @ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


EAS : 
30 E. Ohio St. ¢ Association of America CHICAGO 
oe ROOM 601 


: Toplines on 


| Your Herd? 


EAR TAG 1175 
Born November 3, 1926 


_ It usually takes something more than a straight bull to trans- 
_ mit straight toplines. It takes a straight bull with a straight 
_ sire and dam and straight ancestry. 


_ A bull with the right sort of a topline out of a family noted 
for such toplines will do wonders for any herd, but such bulls 
are hard to find. ‘ 


_ _ The bull pictured above is such a bull. His sire, his dam, his 
_dam’s sister and his two grandams are the straightest topped 
animals you could ask for. 


Send For a Pedigree of This Bull 


Address all correspondence to 


711-A CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
} MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


iy Milk Farms 
He 


ad Your Herd 
With a “Sir Bess” Bull 


We have for sale a few very good young bulls by Sir 
Bess or from Sir Bess daughters and by Creation, If 
you want breeding, type, and long time production we 
are sure one of them will suit you. Write us or come 
to the farms. 


CK FARMS, 2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co.) 


DOUSMAN, WIS. 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, 


F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Mer. 


A clean herd under State Supervision. 
Now Offering — a September ’26 CALF 


t U RRIS FARMS whose two nearest maternal dams have 


t311bs. Dam nowon year test. Sire, a well-bred Creator-Prilly bull. Write 
NORRIS FARMS (Filly Accredited) Mukwonago, Wis. 


ver Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a@ year. Average test for his six 
ord dams 3.929% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
| head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Federally Accredited. 


Arthur Puls, ALLENTON, WISCONSIN fo 


t Spaulding Farm Co. 


red Bulls from good record wams and 
5 TERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
d ers has just broken the World’s 
or two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 
ar. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 

) from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
is one of the few sons of Sir 
two generations of 1,000 ib. dams. 


; 


ails of a mighty good calf. 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
TION No. 346641, the Show son of 
Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a won- 
derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- 
by’s. What more could be desired? 
Born December 21st; about half white. 
For information write 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


Akona Helstein Farm 


MeR., Warren, Minn. Northfield, Minn. 


UNTY HOLSTEINS 


f Size, type and production. 


Two registered heifers. No. i born Oct. 6, No. 2 


grades, One or a carload. Nov. 5, 1926. Sire’s dam’s record 1016 Ibs. butter in 
N, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. year. Dam’s on yearly test. Price $85 each. 
B. A. NORRIS, ANOKA, MINN. 


a 
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Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


SUMMER BUYERS given every help to locate good 
PUREBRED Holsteins. Fifteen County Sales Managers 
eager to help you at no cost to you. Let me know what 
you want and I will ask these Sales Managers to quote 


yeu: J. G. HAYS, Secretary 
MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


: a y Py Ooen Shy wd pes oben pray hal 
SERRADELLA FARM Offers — 
A SON OF SIR DUTCHLAND COLANTHA DENVER, 


whose dam is a 36—1300-lb. cow 


The dam of this bull is a 27-lb. 4-year-old. She has 2 A. R. O. daugh- 
ters. He is evenly marked, well built, straight topped youngster. Born 
July 9, 1926. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 
eee em rn Oe ee ge e seer a Oeceda,” Mighiars 
SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


4 BIG DAIRY DAYS 


Basket Picnics at the State Institutions — Pontiac July 26, 

Kalamazoo July 27, Ionia July 28, Traverse City July 29 
Visit the Institutions and inspect the herds. 
ing dairy judging demonstrations. 
Nationally known speakers. Everybody invited. 
tunity to see the “Michigan State Herds.” 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Department B, LANSING, MICH. 
poe eS a SEA AP OTE Ra AION ie El oA CE TI TNS Se 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 2u:-Site 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


Write us when you want a bull or better still 
come and make your own selection. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 865 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


—=SEND FOR LIST —— oo 2 er 5 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


Excellent program, includ- 


A wonderful oppor- 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


THE 


ri 


ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


& Bi We have For Sale BULL CALVES 
by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


5 hee Write us when you need a Bull 
GRATIS. eee 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. Butter in 365 Days | 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 
Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
A. R. O. daughters. He is a 
record “‘COUNT" daughter. 
Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 lbs. butter this year. 
Her dam a, 1040-lb, cow and sire’s dam a 1265-Ib. daughter of Sir P, O. M. 
This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 
every respect. 


y 


“PIEBE’’ son from a 1230-lb. former world’s ¢ 


Send for Pedigree and Photo 


A. J. LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 

18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 
One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 Ibs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our praven son of ‘‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
made 20 Ibs. in 7 days, 764 Ibs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


sir Walker Segis Homestead 


Northfield Holsteins 


= 
Production and type—Prices wight. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, ealf elub calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 
NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 


Northfield, Minn. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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DANDRUFF IS INEXCUSABLE— 


And now it is avoidable 


UT it up to yourself: could you honestly be at- 
tracted for any length of time to a person who had 
a case of loose dandruff? 


Here’s how you do it: Simply douse Listerine on the 
scalp full a and pass ee a Listerine 


This all too common condition is humiliating to the 
victim, and disgusting to everyone. The pity of it is 
that often many suffer needlessly. 


Keep the treatment up for several days 
Do it systematically. Except i in the mos! 


Now loose dandruff is one of the easiest 
diseases to combat. If you have the slightest 
evidence of it, go after it immediately with 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


aiie | 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 


apparent almost at once. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, © 
Louis, Mo. Aye 


HLOARDS SIAIRYMAN 


A JOURNAL. DEVOTED TO DAIRY FARMING 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin July 25, 1927 
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No question about Polarine! Men throughout the ten states of ; 
the Middle West have learned that Polarine is the ght oil fora 
tractor—that it’s a dependable product—always the same. 


For years men have depended on Polarine 
to take care of their tractors —to oil and 
protect every moving part of the engine — to 
avoid wear and prevent trouble and lengthen 
the life of the machine. 


Polarine is low in price but high in lubri- 
cating efficiency. Your tractor couldn’t run 
without lubricating oil of some kind. And 
Polarine is the kind—as thousands and thou- 
sands of farmers have discovered. 


Polarine is theye—wherever and whenever it 
is needed—lubricating every part of the engine 
—cushioning every frictional surface with a 
tough film of oil—protecting every vital part. 
It’s good business to use Polarine. Polarine 
helps to reduce expenses — cuts down repair 


To get Best Results—change your motor oil at frequent intervals. 


For correct grade consult chart at Any Standard Oil Service Station. 


| _ Standard Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicag D 


{Indiana} 
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THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


OPE OSE OH Mb Mery Wyleira ht go vaA 


bills — enables your tractor to deliver the ~ 
power you paid for—saves your hard- — 
earned money! oS 
You can always depend on Polarine—any time 
—any place. The quality of Polarine never 
varies from one year’s end to another. Polarine — 
is always the same. That word stands for oil — 
of the highest quality. In the northern country — 
of Minnesota, men are using Polarine exactly — 
like that used in Southern Missouri. 


Polarine was made especially for your tractor 
— whatever make you own. Standard Oil — 
Company (Indiana) lubricating engineers 
studied the different types of tractors and 
developed a grade of Polarine to meet the 
exact needs of each type. The chart will tell 
you the grade to use. 


FTER adopting practices that 
would enable it to produce the 
\ best quality butter made in the 
, it is only natural that the 
esota Co-operative Creameries’ 
siation, now known as the Land 
akes Creameries, Inc., should be 
itaking in deciding upon a trade 
, for its product. The experi- 
1 of the various California co-op- 
ves and the fame gained by the 
ih “Lur Brand” butter have 
it the significance of a catchy 
name. The association adver- 
for suggestions for an appro- 
4) name, offering five hundred 
its for the best suggestion. As a 
; 70,000 letters proposing more 
| 70,000 names were received. 

‘ter a long and careful process 
election and elimination, the 
“Land O’ Lakes” was decided 
as the best adapted for this su- 
' butter. The importance of a 
{ole trade name can probably be 
+* understood when it is known 
lieere are now some 2,700 
be of butter on the markets. 


| Inspection Brings Results 


‘rreat deal of credit for building 
je high standard of Minnesota 
Jr is due to the thorough system 
isection used by the association. 
jie butter produced by the mem- 
‘reameries is assembled in St. 
7 Duluth, and Chicago. At these 
ntration points all the butter is 
icted and scored by government 
ators who are paid by the asso- 
in but who are furnished by the 
asota State Department of Ag- 
jure co-operating with the Unit- 
{ates Department of Agriculture. 
ich print of Land O’ Lakes but- 
accompanied by a certificate 


ng to its inspection, which reads 
tlows: ““U. S. Department of Ag- 
lure. Minnesota State Depart- 
Jof Agriculture, St. Paul, Minne- 
Certificate of quality. I Here- 
\rtify that I have personally in- 
42d the butter contained in this 
e.ge and the quality of it was 93 
|gher.” 
lese inspection practices have be- 
1 well established with consum- 
jad absolute faith and confidence 
jaced in butter which has been 
bet to such rigid and careful in- 
3ion. Consumers are willing to 
te premium when they are as- 
of a uniform, high quality 


jict such as the Land O’ Lakes 
tr represents. 


Field Service 


I provement has been the motto 
j1e Minnesota creameries from 
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the very beginning. The central or- 
ganization has always appreciated 


the significance of education in 
bringing about the desired results. 
There are 16 fieldmen _ scattered 


throughout the producing area; and 
each man has between 30 and 40 lo- 
cal creameries with which to work. 
When the government inspector 
sends an unfavorable report concern- 
ing a creamery in a particular field- 
man’s territory, the fieldman hurries 
to this creamery and helps remove 
the trouble. He advises the local 
buttermaker and assists in finding 
and overcoming the source of diffi- 
culty. 


One of the newer developments is 
that of checking up on the quality of 
cream delivered by the patrons. High 
grade butter cannot be made from 
low grade cream. Fieldmen often go 
to a creamery and list every can of 
cream delivered according to its 
grade. They will then go out to the 
farms of the patrons who delivered 
the low grade cream and help rectify 
the difficulty. The trouble often 
arises from some minor detail which 
is very easily taken care of after it 
is found, and patrons are glad to 
have help in locating and overcoming 
such hindrances because improve- 
ment in quality brings greater re- 
turns. 

Direct Contacts 


One of the most recent and out- 
standing plans put into operation by 
the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
is that of making direct contact with 
chain store concerns. In April, 1925, 
the John T. Connor Company, of Bos- 
ton, signed a contract for all of its 
chain store butter requirements for 
the following year. This deal 
amounted to about 250 cars of Land 
O’ Lakes butter. Since that time 
great progress has been made in this 
direction and as a result a great por- 
tion of the output of that association 
is going directly to the chain stores 
which is a wonderful outlet for the 
quality product. 

Under the old system of market- 
ing, in which each co-operative cream- 
ery marketed its own output of but- 
ter, there were no thoughts of con- 
tracts. But under the federated sys- 
tem the local creamery signed a con- 
tract to deliver all of its butter to the 
association for a period of two years. 
Withdrawal can now be made at the 
end of any year. This agreement 
calls for payment of liquidated dam- 
ages amounting to one-half cent per 
pound for all butter marketed out- 
side of the association. No withdraw- 


3 cow is 
be 


‘GUERNSEY COW, HYLAN COTTAGE LASSIE 
now in fifth place in Class B, by virtue of her recently completed record 

milk, 913.2 Ibs. fat, made while carrying calf 219 days of her test period. 
ed by C. eye Whitney, New York. 


JOHN L. RICHARDSON, WASHINGTON 


al was allowed until the close of the 
first two-year period, in this way per- 
mitting the association at least two 
years to get well established. Only 
12 of the 427 member creameries ex- 
ercised this privilege at the end of 
the first two-year period. 

Patrons of the local creameries are 
now asked to-sign contracts calling 
for the delivery of all of their milk 
or cream to the local creamery for a 
period of five years. Both contracts, 
that between the local and the asso- 
ciation and that between the patron 
and the local, carry clauses specify- 
ing certain liquidating damages and 
providing for injunction against fur- 
ther breach of contract. 


Factors of Success 


Several factors have contributed 
to the success of the Land O’ Lakes 
Co-operative creamery system. The 
more important of these are listed as 
follows: 

1. The Land O’ Lakes system has 
been “built from the “ground up.” It 
has depended upon a strong local 
unit in the form of thriving local co- 
operative creameries. 

2. A sound financial policy has 
been in vogue from the beginning. 
The local creameries were not built 
until after a thorough preliminary 
survey had been conducted. If 
enough capital was raised and a suf- 
ficient volume of business guaranteed 
to insure successful operation, the 
venture was launched. The central 
organization was not organized until 
enough local creameries signified 
their intention of joining to make ef- 

*ficient operation possible. 

8. Cardinal principles of co-oper- 
ation as expressed by one vote per 
member, payment of going rate of 
interest on stock, and pro rata divi- 
sion of profits to members have al- 
ways been followed. 

4. The importance of educational 
work has been forcefully emphasized. 
All members of the system have been 
taught the fundamentals of co-op- 
erative effort, and this has made pos- 
sible a smooth-working and efficient 
organization. 

5. A uniform, superior quality 
product, which meets the demands of 
the most particular consumers, has 
been developed. 

6. An aggressive merchandising 
and sales policy has been put into 
operation. This has made possible 
greater profits and a larger demand 
or outlet for Land O’ Lakes butter. 

7. Regulation of production to 
meet demand has been attempted in 
a small way by a plan to market 
sweet cream during periods of excess 
butter production. This has proved 
satisfactory and promises to help 
solve the surplus problem. 

8. Contracts have been successful- 
ly used. Their purpose is not that 
of holding the members in the or- 
ganization, but merely to serve as a 
basis for sound business foresight. 

9. Quality improvement has been 
stressed in all stages of production. 
Field service has been used to raise 
the quality of the cream produced on 
the farm, and government inspection 
depended upon in the central plant. 

10. Lastly, a policy of securing the 
most efficient and well trained man- 
agers, inspectors, and salesmen has 
been followed with utmost care and 
precaution. 


Isaac—“Oi, oi, der vedding invita- 
tion says: ‘R. S. V. P.? Vot does dot 
mean?” 

Jacob—“Ach! Such ignorance. 
Dot means to bring ‘Real Silver Ved- 
ding Presents.’ ” 
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Comfort 
and Safety 
With Economy 


Combined with their cushion- 
ing “give”, for comfort, the 
wiry strength of Fisk Balloon 
Cords sets new standards for 
complete safety and long 
mileage. 


By a patented process, “Fill- 
erless” Cord, Fisk eliminates 
cross strands, equalizes strain 
on cords, and sheathes each 
cord in pure live rubber. All 
Fisk Balloon Cords are made 
by this process. 


In the familiar Fisk tread, 
thick, tough and durable, skid 
preventing and puncture re- 
sisting, you will find the reason 
why users of Fisk Balloon 
Cords roll mileage records up 
to unaccustomed heights. 


There is a tire for every 
need—tin type, size and 
price—in the Fisk line. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 


Time to Re-tire 
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} the sun rises higher and high- 
} er in the sky at midday, beat- 
ing down with withering rays 
eld and forest alike, the fra- 
ye of the wild flower becomes 
sweet and the song of the bird 
srequent; all life craves a period 
sna and ease. Human na- 


,involuntarily gravitates toward 
woods and shady fields. The 
«of the soil arranges his work so 
‘the family can spend an occa- 
1. day forgetting the endless rou- 
«of duties. Vacation 
ea universal appeal to 
ike. 
[2 experienced dairyman 
sfound that it pays to 
) Je a liberal vacation for 
shigh producing dairy 
¥ Unfortunately a num- 
/£ factors which tend to 
such valuable individu- 
eine overtime are not 
led to the minimum. 
fesh, sweet creamy milk ‘ 


-Id from the refrigera- zx 
sone 
-s much appreciated by Zs 


aotor tourist. Children Be 
it feel that they can call ; 
yay unless they have had 
»r three ice cream cones 
jperhaps a malted milk, 
shocolate bar, or some 
« dainty which required 
Jin its preparation. The 
yids for these milk-con- 
1g foods, to say nothing 
2gular consumption of 
land butter, is sufficient 
12 to prompt some own- 
/) milk the entire herd 
(zh the summer months. - 
e if many cows do fresh- 
(ring the fall, improved 
‘|res and fewer flies tend 
set the normal decline 
Liduction. Before the at- 
cat is aware of it the 
\g date is near at hand. 
n cows do not have a dry 
i! at all and many oth- 
/> not stand dry long 
1h for best results. 
dairy cow is the hard- 
; vorked animal on the 
€ven under favorable 
ions. When pastures 
tort and dry the labor~ 
" must be expended in securing 
aily feed allowance adds that 
extra to the daily up-keep. 
I make matters worse, flies do 
‘hing in their power to make 
1serable for old Brindle. How 
" "ite and swarm and buzz during 
at of the day when she is try- 
Make milk from the feed she 
ly partially digested! Then the 
Supply may fail to meet her 


_matter how well the herd is 
Cl and cared for, it is nearly im- 

€ under ordinary conditions to 
” me all these factors. The vig- 
the cow is taxed and her system 
ted. et is little wonder that the 
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summer mulk flow suffers a severe 
drop in many herds. 

Feed is the source of all milk. The 
pastures and other feeds which the 
cow receives during the summer may 
not provide for the maintenance of 
the cow and the milk produced. Ani- 
mals with marked dairy temperament 
will draw on reserve materials stored 
in the body to maintain production. 
This will continue for some time but 


E INTERESTING SUBJECTS WERE BROUGHT UP 


WHEN WE GO UP TO 
GET MILKED, ALL 
WE HEAR IS: “THE 
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ultimately the live weight will be — 


reduced and the milk flow falls off. 
From this time on even the best ra- 
tion will not restore production. It 
requires a dry period in addition to 
feed before the cow can give her 
maximum return for feed consumed. 

The careful dairyman avoids such 
a condition. Liberal feeding during 
the dry period provides the heavy 
producer with some additional re- 
serve to fall back on and which, when 
a proper ration is fed, will bring her 
to the ninth or tenth month of her 
lactation in fairly good condition. 
The more flesh the cow has lost the 
sooner she should be turned dry. 

It is not an uncommon thing to 


S+IKNOW JUST HOW You FEEL, 
Z 1 THATS THE WAY MY OLD BOSS 
Z=—-\TREATED ME, BUT MY NEW BOSS 
JOINED A TESTING ASSOCIATION, WEIGHS 
OUR MILK, AND KNOWS EXACTLY WHAT 
E NEED TO FEEL GOOD AND GIVE HIM 
GOOD RETURNS; THE TESTER IS A SWELL Guy 
BECAUSE LOTS OF TIMES WE GET BETTER 
FEED WHEN HES BEEN AROUND; HE 
HELPS THE BOSS WONDERFULLY 
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hear someone say, “That cow will 
not go dry; she milks up to freshen- 
ing.” Such animals must be forced 
to take a vacation. In many cases 
improper care and poor management 
are responsible for keeping the cow 
in milk at this time. The feed which 
the attendant allows the cow to con- 
sume must be used for the produc- 
tion of milk or stored in the body. 
When dairy temperament is present, 
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as it usually is with these persistent 
milkers, there is no inclination to 
build up the body and add to the live 
weight. Naturally the tendency is to 
provide milk for the rapidly devel- 
oping fetus. 

The secret of drying off the cow 
lies in reducing the ration. If this 
is begun long enough ahead of fresh- 
ening and rigidly enforced, there are 
few if any cows which fail to respond 
to the treatment. 

It must be borne in mind that 
while the cow is being underfed and 
receiving an inferior ration she will 
lose flesh quite rapidly. It is very 
necessary to know the exact date the 
cow was bred. If plenty of time re- 
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mains before the calf is born this 
loss in live weight can be replaced. 

When the herd is running on pas- 
ture, drying a cow off presents more 
difficulty than later in the year. 
Some cows must be shut in a dry lot 
for a few days. The grain ration 
should be withheld and a poor grade 
of dry roughage fed. In extreme 
cases the water supply must be cur- 
tailed. 

Regular and complete milking 
should be avoided during the drying 
off period. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion among 
dairymen on this _ point. 
Some prefer skipping a milk- 
ing after production is as lit- 
tle as eight or ten pounds 
daily; in three days skip an- 
other milking and _ shorten 
the interval until the cow 
is milked once daily. They 
maintain that the operation 
of milking stimulates the 
gland; when the cow is 
milked she should be milked 


Q 


dry. Others claim that in- 
complete milking will de- 
crease production. The ad- 


vocates of this plan recom- 
mend leaving a little more 
milk in the udder each milk- 
ing. Perhaps a combination 
of the two methods is advis- 
able. In any case care must 
be taken to prevent undue 
inflammation in the udder, 
Drawing just enough milk to 
relieve the fever may have to 
be done occasionally; this 
will vary with different indi- 
" viduals. As soon as the pro- 
duction ceases a liberal sup- 
ply of grain should be pro- 
vided. The mixture need not 
be high in protein since only 
the body maintenance is to be 
eared for. Corn is high in 
total digestible nutrients; it 
is usually plentiful on dairy 
\.,| farms and possesses plenty 
of palatability. It is well to 
add some feed such as 
ground oats or wheat bran 
to furnish bulk and a little 
linseed oil meal to keep the 
bowels active. (Cottonseed 
meal should not be fed to 
dry cows.) A mixture of 600 Ibs. 
corn meal, 200 lbs. wheat bran or 
ground oats, and 100 lbs. linseed oil 
meal has been fed to dry cows with 
good results. The daily allowance 
will depend on the size and age of the 
cow, the length of time she will be 
dry, and her condition at the time. 
Heifers carrying their second calves 
should be fed quite liberally. Proba- 
bly six to ten pounds of grain daily 
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for each cow would be satisfactory _ ee 


for the first two or three weeks. .% 
The corn should be gradiaily re- 
duced as parturition approaches, It 
is a heavy feed and high in energy 
producing materials. During the last 
(Continued on page 745) 
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SWISS YOUTH WORKS FOR EDUCATION 


F .OM a nearly penniless immi- 
grant to a college graduate with 
a responsible position in a large 
dairy plant in five years is a record 
made by Ernst Schneider, a farm boy 
from the mountains of old Switzerland 
and a member of the 1925 class at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
Schneider’s record is well worthy of 
the attention of any farm boy who 
wants to make good either on the 
farm or in some other line of work. 
He was even more handicapped than 
many farm boys who are merely 
without funds, for he had neither 
funds, friends, nor a speaking knowl- 
edge of English. He came to America 
with the intention of remaining only 
two years, but when he saw that it 
was possible for a student to work his 
way through school he stayed and has 
now taken out his second naturaliza- 
tion papers. In those five short years 
he has mastered the English lan- 
guage, gone through a four-year 
course in college to win his degree, 
earned all the money for his educa- 
tion in addition to enough to visit his 
Switzerland home, and is now in a po- 
sition where the future looks bright 
indeed to him. 


Hopes to Own Dairy Company 


He is working for a Chicago dairy 
company where he is doing the work 
with his characteristic Swiss zeal. He 
hopes some day to own and operate a 
similar distributing establishment 
that he might serve farmers and the 
consumers at the same time. He ap- 
preciates the advantages he has re- 
ceived in America, hoping soon to be- 
come a useful citizen of the United 
States. He says that in Europe it is 
almost impossible for a boy without 
money to work his way through school 
because the pay is so small and the 
work is so strenuous. 

Schneider’s early life was not dis- 
similar to that of many American 
farm boys, though it may have been 
somewhat harder and under a more 
strict system of discipline. He was 
born twenty-five years ago in Spiez, 
the German part of Switzerland, on a 
fifty-acre farm that his father, Got- 
fried, has rented since 1895. The fact 
that this is the second largest in that 
community gives one a good picture 
of the size of farm business there. 


Electricity Much Used 


In that mountain section many 
farm operations are still done by hand 
labor because the land is too rough 
to lend itself to power farming. 
Electricity, however, is coming in 
very rapidly with many of the small 
jobs around the home and barn now 
being done by this force. It has been 
put to many uses on the Schneider 
farm. When Ernst was twelve years 
old he had to get up at four o’clock 
in the morning to cut grass with a 
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scythe for his father’s herd of six- 
teen Simmental cows, and grass is 
still being cut for them in the same 
way. During the summer this was a 
daily task, for the cows were kept in 
the barn, as the 
land could do dou- 
ble duty by raising 
grass and an or- 
chard crop of ap- 
ples at same time. 
The Schneiders 
are proud of the 
fact that no wom- 
an of their family 
has ever had to 
milk cows, this be- 
ing - always done 
by the male mem- 
bers of the family. 
Milking was there- 
fore an early job 
for Ernst and con- 
tinued to be so all 
through his elemen- 
tary and_ second- 
ary school years. 


Works in French 
Vineyard 


As is the custom 
for middle class 
farmers in his community, he went to 
work in the French part of Switzer- 
land upon graduation from the sec- 
ondary schools. He did this in order 
to become acquainted with the French 
language and customs and to learn 


ERNST SCHNEIDER, ALL IN WHITE, 
AS HE APPEARED IN THE ROLE 
OF DAIRY INSTRUCTOR 


eight o’clock in the evening on the 
one day a great friend of his came at 
noon to pay him a visit. It was work 
of this kind, however, that trained 
him for the later task of earning 
his way through 
school. He spent 
the next three 
years in various 
occupations, study- 
ing a part of the 
time in an agrical- 
tural school at 
Munsingen, work- 
ing on his father’s 
farm, overseeing a 
group of fifteen 
women on a veget- 
able farm that fur- 
nished Hausanne 
and Geneva with 
vegetables, and 
tending the cider 
press in a huge ci- 
der mill. 


Sails for America 


It was while he 
was making cider 
that a friend of 
his suggested they 
go to America to- 
gether. Schneider, acting on the spur 
of the moment, called up his folks to 
tell them of his decision, and within 
two weeks, after a short visit home, 
was on his way to the boat that was 
to earry him to the promised land. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD SWISS FARM HOME, SET IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
MOUNTAINS AND A FRAMEWORK OF FLOWERS, WHERE < 
ERNST SCHNEIDER LIVED AS A BOY 


different methods of farming. It was 
a 40-acre farm largely devoted to 
vineyards that supplied him with 
work from four in the morning to 
nine in the evening at a salary of $5 
a month, at a time when a pair of 
shoes cost $4. 

So strict was the working schedule 
that he had to remain on duty until 


OUT FOR A CLIMB IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS WHERE BROWN SWISS 
AND SIMMENTAL COWS PASTURE 


Arriving in Milwaukee, Wis., with 
only a few dollars in his pocket, it 
was by mere chance that he got into 


conversation with a Swiss farmer 
from Spring Valley, the ‘Little 
Switzerland of America.” It so hap- 


pened that this farmer owned a cheese 
factory for which he was seeking a 
cheesemaker. He offered the place to 
Schneider, since he just naturally 
supposed that anyone born in Switz. 
erland could make cheese. 

The young immigrant had never 
made cheess because his father sold 
milk and cream for the butter trade, 
but he took the work as the first 
thing that presented itself. A strang- 
er in a strange land, doing a strange 
work, may sound a bit lonesome and 


dramatic, but Ernst had so much to. 


do to learn the ropes in his new occu- 
pation that he didn’t have time to be 
lonesome. He was busy, too, getting a 
speaking knowledge of the English 
language. 


Attends Dairy Course 


Hearing of the dairymen’s short 


course for cheesemakers that was be- 


ing given at the Wisconsin College of . 


Agriculture, the next fall he set out 
for the University to make a lasting 


July 25, 


friendship with Professor E. 
rington, head of the dairy school | 
noted authority on dairy p 


youth from the first, giving hi 
as an assistant in cheesemak 
smoothing the path to knowl 
every way he cond: 


partment all tat. year, ent 
University as a “special” Fr 
in the spring of 1922 after 
long hour of wrestling w 
adopted language. He was Ds 
in securing a place as a desk 
the University Club, where 
times worked fifty hours a 
the same time carrying a f 
ule of studies in college. Fo 
bor he received his board an 
filling the position with such 
that he was given the job « 
years of his college career. — 


The summer times for E; 
full of excitement as well 
for it was during the sum1 
he earned the surplus mone 
for all kinds of incidentals. 
close of his Freshman yea 
the club on a bicycle for Gr 
ty to sell books. Within 
he had done so well that he 
the bicycle for a motoreye 
weeks later bought an old 
made $900 that first summer, — 

The second summer he 
Ford, purchased a Dodge, a 
out into the country to sell t 
Inside of three weeks he was 
man for the Madison office, ar 
short time broke the high hor 
week, and high month record 
for that company. Near the 
the summer he was the secon 
est salesman out of the 5,50 
road. 

Visits Homeland ~ 


At the end of his junior 
went back to Switzerland to 4 
parents and once more roam 
home land, for he had decided t 
out his papers and become 
ized American citizen. His visit tt 
land of the Alps was not to be en: 
ly spent with his parents, hi 
for he had hardly remade 
quaintance with them when thc 
mons came from Berne, aski 
to represent the Swiss govern: 
the reception committee to sho 
egation of American agri 
journalists the beauty spots 


of Switzerland as a host 
appearing in the Americar 
tural press. 

He had hardly returned h 


American representative at 
tute of Agriculture at Ror 


miliar with the very heart 
of his native land, there w 
that he enjoyed more than 
with this request, so As! 
received what he cn 
that is a guide.” 
The end of the summ r 
too quickly, but Schneider 
to get back to his studies : 
work behind the desk at the 
ty Club. He finished his Ser 
with a creditable record, t 
pleting in 8% years a 4-year 
dairy husbandry. He lef 


but all those who have w: 
young man grow say, “He is 


nties such as Clay, Cherokee, 
Macon, McDowell, Burke, and 


|\RMER OF TRANSYLVANIA COUN- 

Y SHOWING DIFFERENCE IN SOY 
BEANS ON LIMED AND UN- 
LIMED LAND 


By holding a 
dy series of dairy 
jtings in these coun- 


y and Cherokee 
ties which resulted 
farmers shipping 
building silos, 
asing pure-bred 
in communities 
d never done any 
ing in the past. 
igns for growing 
dairy feeds and 
ages on the farm 
in the largest 
of soy beans 
ock beets ever 
in the western 
s. Dairy work 
around pure- 
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MILK HOUSE SHOWING RUNNING WATER FROM HILLSIDE 
SPRING IN BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
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in the Western Counties 
of North Carolina 


S. R. WINTERS, Washington, D. C. 


dairy cattle, Sutton & Son’s English 
stock beet was introduced and advo- 
cated in Clay, Cherokee, Rutherford, 
Macon, Iredell, Wilkes, Wautauga, 
Caldwell, and Swain Counties. This 
was the first attempt ever made to pro- 
duce these beets on a practical scale 
for providing a succulent feed in the 
western counties. As a result of dai- 
ry extension work in 1924, the first 
pure-bred Guernsey heifer was 
placed in Macon County, the first 


pure-bred Ayrshire cow in Wautaugas™ 


County, the largest strictly modern 
dairy barn was built in Wautauga 
County, 14 pure-bred bulls were 
bought in the western counties, 13 
pure-bred females and 63 grade fe- 
males purchased, 34 farmers agreed 
to build silos and 6 community bull 
associations were organized and bulls 
placed in Western North Carolina. 
The first cream shipping agitation 
was begun in Cherokee County and 
many cans were shipped during the 
summer. 

In 1925, the dairy work centered 
around “better dairy farming through 
cow testing associations and better 
feeding methods.” The Buncombe— 
Henderson Cow Testing Association 
was organized with 24 herds and over 
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FILLING A SILO IN CLAY COUNTY 


500 cows enrolled. The Gaston Cow 
Testing Association found that they 
were paying excessively high prices 
for dairy feed so they appointed a 
committee of three to purchase grains 
necessary for a balanced ration. The 
committee bought enough grain for 
all the cows in the association, mixed 
them and sold them to the members 
at an average net saving of $14.00 
per ton. Many hundreds of tons 
were bought and mixed by this asso- 
ciation. 

A method of extension education 


used extensively last year was the 
feed schools conducted on dairy farms 
in the owners’ barns where roughage 
and grains for milk production were 
discussed at the time of year which 
permitted the farmer to arrange for 
growing the proper crops and result- 
ed in a larger acreage of soy beans 
among the dairy farmers than ever 
before. 

Last year, 80 farmers engaged in 
the dairy business who had never 
done it before, 18 pure-bred bulls 
were placed, 133 dairy cattle placed, 
14 silos constructed due 
to information given at 
feed meetings, 4 barns 
were remodeled and 3 
new ones’ constructed, 
and 5 community bull 
blocks were organized 
and bulls placed in them. 
F. R. Farnham is the ex- 
tension dairy specialist 
in this section. 


Clay County Dairy 
Project 


In 1924, a county agri- 
cultural agent was em- 
ployed in Clay County 
and he soon came to be- 
lieve that the future of 
Clay County lay in 
dairying. He advocated 
dairying as the county 
seemed well adapted to 
raising pasture and feed 
crops and because it 
gave the farmers a good 

(Continued on page 749) 


CREAM STATION IN MACON COUNTY WHERE DAIRYMEN HAVE THEIR CREAM 
WEIGHED, TESTED, AND PAID FOR WHEN DELIVERED 
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LIFE AND WORK OF T. L. HAEC 


No. 2 


In the first chapter of this story, 
Professor Haecker told of his early 
eaperiences in running a dairy farm, 
in the farm manufacture and mer- 
chandizing of but- 


our part of thé country and was a 
great curiosity. It was a box hung by 
the corners. Later I think we bought 
a barrel churn. 

The winter of 1881 was known as 
the big-s now 
winter. I men- 


remember that he told us about a 
school in Guelph, Canada, where prac- 
tical agriculture was taught. This 
was, I think, in 1880 or 1881, and he 
was making plans to send my “older 
brother to that institution. As soon as 
Professor Henry came to Wisconsin, 


- tion would 


This ‘was one 


of the early tests 


to demonstrate 
that a protein ra- 
influ- 
ence the quality 
of the pork. We 


Ee oe Hs alae ti sind seh Guelph was forgotten and it was not also carried on 
enue OS eL ane I or a long before a short course was of- some gravity 
His ea L ola e Scarier fered in agriculture at the University creaming experi-~ 
(Archie) Haecker, was to trans- 2+ Madison. sae ie ae 
now secretary of port anything From my earliest recollection, and er determine 

the Nebraska from country that’s about fifty years, my father that the milk 
Creamery Butter to town: We -- “45 talking about agricultural educa- from certain 
Manufacturers’ As- made butter ton. I believe he was one of a com- COWS wou ld 
sociation, has writ- and it was Mittee who brought pressure to bear cream much 


ten this next chap- 
ter which supplies 


supposed to be 
delivered once 


on the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin; insisting upon a practical 
agricultural college and bringing up 


quicker than that 
of others. We 
had one big, 


Oe eas pera Rtn ence to Madison men like Professor Henry aes Sale 
the operation of ie ace apeas and Babcock. f : grade in our her 
Silver Springs ‘i h In 1882 our dairy herd was greatly that required 
Darin his fathers eS pene increased. We purchased a carload of from 24 to 36 ' 
Cot ay ge Grove we could not fine dairy stock, including an animal hours to cream, ARCHIE 
farm get through. known as Nebette, a most beautiful In fact, her milk scHOg 
i The snow was. Jersey heifer. We also bought a must have had Page 
Y Great- ie ee fat or z aylor 
grandfather globules for it ‘ive ere si 
Brown set- was exceed- 2% cubeen : 
tled on, Silver ingly difficult 
Springs Farm in to get the 


T. L. HAECKER 
AT 28 WHEN HE 
ENTERED THE 
GOVERNOR’S 
OFFICE 


the summer of 
1841, coming from 
Ohio in a covered 
wagon. His name 
was Roswell Brown 
and my grandfather, Orvin Brown, 
occupied the farm to the east. Silver 
Springs Farm really was one of the 
first big dairy farms in Dane County, 
for Roswell Brown was a dairy farm- 
er with considerable experience, and 
in the fifties he kept as high as twen- 
ty cows, making butter and cheese 
which were first marketed in Milwau- 


cream on her milk. We 


Jerseys whose’ 


in two and one-half hours 


The mixing of rations 
ied very early by father, 


was common conversation 1 
of digestible carbohy 


milk would 


kee, as that was the principal trading keenly felt in those earl 
. : d and talk 
point. This farm 

i some tim 
comprised several 


hundred acres at 
that time and had 
nine springs. In fact, 


SILVER SPRINGS DAIRY AT COTTAGE 
GROVE AS IT APPEARS TODAY 


we finally 
one. I be 
first silo 
in the su 


it was selected on 
account of the ex- 


The house is the same as when Haecker lived 
there but the other farm buildings used to be 
on the opposite side of the road. T. L. planted 


cellent pasture and 


numerous springs, 
all of which were 
counted _ essential 


for dairying. 

I believe it was in 
1878 that father 
bought his first 
forty at Cottage 
Grove. The first crop 
planted that spring 
was oats, with a lib- 
eral seeding of red, 
clover. The clover 
made a good catch 
and produced two 
very heavy cuttings. 
The second cutting 
was saved for seed 
and produced a big 
crop. The growing 
of clover at that 


something like 
five or six feet 
deep on the lev- 
el. I don’t think 
anything like it 
has ever been 
known since. 
From 1881, 
when we start- 
ed our dairy, 
to 1889, we 
made butter 
and sold to 
customers in 
Madison. Our 
common prac- 
tice was to set 
the milk in 


shot-gun cans, 


these beautiful shade elms. 


young bull known 
as Jumbo of Riv- 
erside. This bull 
came from two: of 
the most famous 
Jerseys in the 
country. =" His 
grandmother on 
one side was Mary 
Ann of Saint Lam- 
bert, and on the 
other side he 
traced to old 
Eurotas. He proved 
to be a most ex- 
ceptional animal 
and was the foun- 
dation of some ex- 
cellent stock, 


time was not com- 
mon, and little was 
known of its value 
either as hay or a 


PROFESSOR S. M. BABCOCK AND 
THE ORIGINAL BABCOCK TESTER 
T. L. Haecker took his boys to see 


this tester and they operated it under 
Professor Babcock’s direction. 


covering same 
with cold wa- 
ter—we used 


. Farm Feeding 
Experiments 
Father was con- 

tinually making 


MR. AND MRS. ROB ARTHUR OF 
COTTAGE GROVE, WIS. 


Mrs. Arthur, formerly Susie Me 
Elroy, was Professor Haecker’s house- 
keeper from 1886—88 on the Silver 
Springs Farm. Mr. Arthur helped tear 


that tim e. 


soil builder. The 

next year, or in 1879, the farm was 
increased in size by the purchase of 
two more forties, and farming was 
begun in earnest. As early as 1880 
we had a small dairy and were mak- 
ing plans to increase the herd. In 
fact, in 1880 we had to hire a man to 
do the chores, having enough live 
stock to warrant this. 


Use First Patent Churn 


I don’t know just at what time we 
purchased our rectangular churn 
from Cornish, Curtis, & Green. At any 
rate, it was the first patent churn in 


ice some of 

the time in 

summer. We skimmed the cream af- 

ter the milk had set twenty-four 

hours, and made this cream into 
butter. 

We packed this butter in two-, 

three,- five-, and ten-pound jars; also 


packed some in three- and five-pound 
pails. From 1889 to 1892 when I left 
the farm to attend the Minnesota 
School of Agriculture, we sold to a lo- 
cal creamery and cheese factory. We 
did this largely to save work as we 
were short of help at that time. 
Father was anxious to have us boys 
receive an agricultural education. I 


experiments. In 
fact, we had sort 
of a substation. I 
recall a little feeding test where 
we fattened some young’ porkers 
on bluegrass and white clover pas- 
ture, Burr Oak acorns that were 
most abundant in the pasture, but- 
termilk, skimmilk, and a little feed 
such as shorts and middlings. The 
results were quite astonishing, for the 
meat was not only tender and of fine 
quality, but the lean was more abun- 
dant. I recall Professor Henry made 
some photographs and I think sam- 
pled the pork. 


spent his boyhood. 


down the farm house where T. L. 


_and we built a silo inside 


my fath 

s that co 

meal 

cheapest form of protein 
trates and that some day i 
very high priced when pe pli 
out its true value. I think t 
using it in the South for f 
those early years. 


Early Interest in. 


Just a word about the : 
not positive that we built th 
lo in Dane County. Profes 
put up his stone silo in 188 


it up, in the summer of 
but my father was convinced 
los were profitable some years 
this, for I recall that he did 
jild a silo when he wanted to on 
at of finances. 

lize very highly my father’s am- 


0 to count among his friends 
jen who were making history for 
in’s agriculture. Governor 
olonel Burchard, and Cully 
vere close friends of my fa- 
. had the very first copies of 
’s Dairyman, and they were not 
fread but carefully bound with 
sring and slat binding. Some- 
articles were blue-penciled and 
jaany times. Breeder’s Gazette, 
Jwas a paper always taken and 
} We also had such reports as 


. 


inted by the government and 


ver” Allen Visits Farm 


member a man known as “Clo-: 
/Allen coming to our farm in 
jgarly years. It must have been 
ime during ’82 or ’83. This old 
an was an enthusiastic advo- 
‘clover. He knew all about it— 
iat benefit to the soil and its 
jz value. 

ll never forget when I first saw 
ming down the road walking 
|}, staff, and while he was some 
away he stepped by the side of 
jad and picked a handful of red 
¢and waved it over his head. 
1) said to me, “That is ‘Clover’ 
1 He is crazy about clover, but I 
‘with him.” 

‘a about supper time and fa- 
jld me we had better invite in 
Jf the close neighbors. After 
ae. Allen read a lengthy pa- 
{ling all about the value of clo- 
jad then after the paper was 
| discussion took place when all 
j regarding the growing of 
> were gone over. 

1Allen stayed all night and the 
orning my brother took him to 
14 town in a buggy—I have for- 
®\where—but I do remember the 
3 protest made by Mr. Allen 
ing conveyed. He said he 
(just as soon walk and could go 
) aS fast as the horse. 

fher man who was of much 
Ito his fellowmen was “Uncle” 
re Lewis. He was a good 
of my father and he was con- 
-an authority on swine. When- 
uestion came up that we could 


iswer regarding pigs, father 
say, “I will have to consult 
Theodore Lewis about that.” 
Smith and H. B. Gurler were 
equently spoken of. 


he Babcock Test 


nber my father telling about 
Babcock and his interesting 
C1 trying to determine a method 
a farmer or dairyman could 
\ juick and simple fat test of 
=. It was not very long 
Wee father reported that Pro- 
Babcock had at last accom- 
Me wonderful feat and we 
omptly taken to Madison to 


must have been extremely 
in this, for he counted it a 
mt. I know when we were 


“3 


sady to go he was very 


opped at a store when we 
: ladison, to finish out the prop- 
Pirel. But at any rate, this was 
y shall never forget. My father 
€d us to the distinguished 
r and he gave us a little talk 
ow simple the operation was. 
this he said, “I will let you 
a test,” and we did, under 


aes 
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will like it. 


OTHER FEATURES 


1. 


separator. 
2. 


4. Floating Bowl: 


have the wonderful “‘floating bowl,” now used 
in De Laval Separators with such splendid 
results. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power and 
wear, skims cleaner and delivers a richer, 


smoother cream. 


See andtry 
the new~ 


This feature enables new De 
Laval users to see at all times 
how much oil the separator has 
and the condition it is in. 


Turnable Supply Can: 
ply can may be turned so that tinware and 
bowl may be put in place or removed without 
lifting the supply can from its position on the 
Every user will like this feature. 
Easier Turning: 
the De Laval experimental and engineering 
departments have been conducting extensive 
tests to develop still easier turning separators. 
The results of these tests are embodied in 
this new series, which start and turn easier. 


You can 


“The best 
separators ever 
made,’’ say all 
who have seen 
these new De 
Lavals — unri- 
valled for clean 
skimming, ease 
of turning, con- 


You venience of 
handling and 
durability. 

The sup- 


For three years 


All new De Lavals 


nee 
U in the ne 

1927 Series DeLaval 
Separators 


You can’t afford to use any other sep- 
arator. A new De Laval will soon pay 
for itself. 
allowances made on old separators. 


Sold on easy terms. Trade 


The De Laval Separator Co, 
NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


De Laval 


his careful instructions. He told us 
just what to do and how to do it. 


Father was a great believer in ad- 
vertising, both in papers and at the 
fairs. We generally had a small ad 
running in the “Dairyman’” whenever 
we had anything to sell. We also made 
the fairs, especially the state fair 
which was held at both Madison and 
Milwaukee some time in 1885 or ’86. 
We also got into the Guernsey busi- 
ness, keeping both a herd of Jersey 
and Guernsey cattle. 


Dorset-Horn Sheep 


We had Dorset-Horn sheep which 
were imported from Canada; and we 
kept White Leghorn chickens. Before 
the White Leghorns, as early as ’78 or 
19, wekept Brahmas. The Dorset-Horn 
sheep were about the first brought in- 
to Southern Wisconsin. They were 
noted for their medium wool and fine 
quality mutton. They were also most 
prolific, as they lambed twice a year 
—spring and fall—and always had 
either twins or triplets. 


In May, 1886, McCormick held a 
great sale in Chicago where a Jersey 
herd was dispersed at public auction. 
I went with my father to this sale. He 
purchased several head of cows and 
heifers and I shall never forget the 
great difficulty we had _ getting 
through the streets of Chicago to the 
freight depot. There was a strike 
among the carpenters and shop men, 
and this strike tied up traffic. The 
strikers were parading and wore 
shavings around their hats as a trade 
decoration. They carried a big ban- 
ner with the words, “Ten Hours’ 
Work and Twelve Hours’ Pay.” We 
reached the depot after several hours 
of struggling through blockades of 
teams and paraders. 


Musical Neighbors 


Mr. C. E. Leslie went with us. I 
shall never forget the fine picture he 
made. He was driving in a rig with 
my father, and they would occasion- 
ally force a passage for us, and once 
in a while they would get out and 


hold the team. Mr. Leslie always wore 
a stove-pipe hat, a large diamond pin, 
and was dressed in superb and up-to- 
date fashion. He stood over six feet, 
wore a black Van Dyke beard, and 
had a wonderful bass voice. He and 
father were very close friends in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Leslie bred Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle. The Leslie farm 
was about a mile from ours. Mr. Les- 
lie was a famous composer of music, 
writing twenty-four or five books of 
music before his early death which 
came when he was about fifty-five. 

Perhaps some of the old-timers will 
recall the Doddy. Songs written by 
Mr. C. E. Leslie. When he wrote them 
he drove down in front of our house 
one evening and gave us the first con- 
cert. It was fine music. ‘ Mr. Leslie 
had an excellent bass and his wife a 
beautiful alto. His niece, Grace Drak- 
ley, sang soprano, and his brothérin- 
law, Earl Burwell, tenor. So“they ha 
their quartette and they put on thej 
songs at the fairs. 

(To be continued) 
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Silage Feeding Experiments 


A. W. Oldershaw reports in the 
Journal Royal Agricultural Society, 
England, the results of two experi- 
ments in which the milk production 
of lots of cows fed on rations con- 
taining mangels was compared with 
the milk production of other cows re- 
ceiving rations containing similar 
amounts of starch equivalent and 
protein, but in which the succulent 
roughage was derived mainly from 
silage. Milk production was slightly 
better with the root rations in both 
' but was practically 
equal for the cows which ate the 
silage readily. Certain individual 
cows would not eat the silage. 


A man is himself plus the books he 
reads. 
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Co-operative Milk Plant for 
| Indianapolis 


Plans are being perfected for the 
erection and operation of a farmer- 
owned milk distributing plant in In- 
dianapolis. An option has been se~ 
cured, by the Indiana Dairy Produc- 
ers’ Exchange, on a tract of land and 
it is expected that building operations 
will be started in the near future. It 
is proposed to erect a plant equipped 
to handle surplus milk and to distrib- 
ute whole milk at wholesale and re- 
tail. The new enterprise is to be fi- 
nanced by the issuing of certificates 
of indebtedness bearing interest at 
the rate of six per cent. In distribut- 
ing these, preference will be given to 
farmers who have signed contracts 
agreeing to market their dairy prod- 
ucts through the new plant.—Agri- 
cultural Co-operation. 


Licensing Makers in Ontario 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: —Ontario 
cheesemakers and buttermakers. are 
now working under a licensing sys- 
tem which came into effect a couple of 
months ago. This involves 785 cheese 
factories and 277 creameries that 
must have their operators licensed as 
efficient and capable makers of cheese 
and butter. 

To qualify for a first grade certifi- 
cate a cheesemaker must have had 93 
per cent or over of his 1926 make of 
cheese grade “Firsts” by the federal 
graders. For a second grade certifi- 
cate he must have at least 88 per cent 
of his cheese to grade first. Where 
less than 88 per cent grades first the 
maker can only secure a permit which 
entitles him to operate a factory for 
not longer than two years. If at the 
end of that period the permit holder 
can not qualify for a certificate he 
will not be permitted to continue as 
the head maker in a cheese factory or 
creamery. The certificates are of such 
size that when folded they can be en- 
closed in a pocketbook which permits 
the maker to carry it with him when 
applying for position. 

In the award of first grade certifi- 
cates the maker must know how to 
operate the Babcock test. This has 
put a number of makers into the sec- 
ond grade. It has been the practice in 
most of the cheese factories to have 
the maker take composite samples of 
milk from each patron which are test- 
ed each month by the dairy instructor 
who visits his factory. 

When the campaign was on for 
cream grading in Ontario the ques- 
tion for grading milk for cheesemak- 
ing received considerable attention. 
The writer outlined this question 
pretty fully in Hoard’s Dairyman at 
the time and it aroused no little dis- 
cussion both here and elsewhere. The 
dairy department considered this a 
too far-reaching undertaking to take 
up. It is here mentioned merely be- 
cause it was largely from this discus- 
sion that the granting of certificates 
to cheesemakers came into being. Un- 
der the present system no factory can 
accept milk that has been rejected at 
another factory. If this is done the 
certificate of the maker is cancelled. 
A time limit of ten days is fixed dur- 
ing which a patron whose milk is re- 
jected by his own factory can not 
have his milk accepted at another 
factory. If his milk on the day after 
rejection is all right it will be accept- 
ed at his own factory providing he 
improves the quality of his product 
thereafter. This regulation was 
worked into the certificate plan to 
prevent disgruntled patrons from go- 
ing to other factories and to prevent 
makers in these other factories from 
accepting milk rejected by other 
makers. 

This latter provision of the certif 
icate plan fills a long felt need and in 


a way accomplishes what was expect- 
ed that grading milk for cheesemak- 
ing would do. It takes care of the pa- 
tron who supplies good milk and pe- 
nalizes the patron who attempts to 
deliver an inferior quality of milk 
that injures the finished product. It 
is roughly estimated that 10 per cent 
of the patrons of cheese factories in 
Ontario do not supply a first class 
milk for cheesemaking. Why should 
the other 90 per cent be penalized be- 
cause the 10 per cent do not try to 
improve? 

Canada. 


Builds Up Worn-out Soils 


Hoarp’s DAmrRyYMAN:—When B. 
Kloepping of Dawson County, Ne- 
braska, came to the farm which he 
now occupies, seven years ago, the 
land was pretty well run down. The 
best that he could expect in wheat 
yields was 20 to 25 bushels per acre. 
The corn was poor to medium in yield. 

Mr. Kloepping is making use of 
barnyard manure and sweet clover in 
building up the fertility. Every year 
along in February he scatters sweet 
clover seed on his winter wheat land. 
The seed is mostly unhulled seed, 
just as it came from the threshing 
machine. There is never an acre of 
winter wheat sown but what the 
sweet clover is added along in the 
winter months. 

Irrigation is 


J. W. WHEATON. 


practiced on _ the 


ye 
ie 


a 


a Bae are many car owners who do not fee 
A that they need the extra long mileage of 
tire such as the regular Kelly-Springfield. “ 
such tire buyers we say: 


For the amount of money you want to spe 

you can buy a Kelly-built tire, the Buckeye, that 
at its price represents just as great value and just 
as much quality as the higher-priced Kelly 
product. Buckeyes are sturdy, full size, full pl 
tires, built to give honest service. 
that they compare favorably with many higher: 


priced tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be 
one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


General Motors Bldg. 


KELLY 


Kelly quality in, . 


, moderate-priced 1 


SPRINGFIELD 
PNEUMATIC 


WAP Tee 


july 25, 


Kloepping farm. Each fall a 
plowing for the winter wheat « 
completed, the field is listed wi 
lister furrows three feet and 8 
apart. Then the irrigation w 
turned down the lister furrows 
that the entire field is thor 
soaked. When the field is co 
tively dry, a cultivator is u 
throw the dirt into the lister fu 
The field is then double-diskec 
rowed twice, and the wheat is , 
In the fall of 1926, the wheat - 
47 bushels per acre. ; 
Besides the sweet clover, n 
is applied to the land which is 
into corn every spring. The 
now well filled with organic 
throughout. f 
Nebraska. 


Illinois as a Dairy St 

The farm value of dairy p 
in 1926 was $101,563,830, ac 
to estimates by A. J. Surratt 
cultural Statistician of the 
Crop Reporting Service. Th 
mate shows an average prodt 
4,368 pounds milk for each 
1,039,000 cows, or a total pro 
of 4,538,216,930 pounds for the 

The average farm price rece 
for the entire state was $2.238 
hundred pounds milk. In the | 
dairy district the average wa: 
as compared with $1.96 for the 
ern half of the state. 


5 
$j 


Se > 
z 


You will find 


New York 


NCE 1917 the Indiana State 
Dairy Association has sponsored 
the 300-lb. Cow Club as a me- 
1 for stimulating herd improve- 
; Membership in this club is 
ed to the owners of herds hav- 
0 or more cows completing year- 
scords above 300 lbs. butterfat. 
ertificate is issued to members, 
a bronze medal awarded as well. 
of the 10 cows each produce 400 
fat, a silver medal replaces the 
ze one. Dairymen who are suc- 
‘ul in developing 6 of the 10 cows 
500-lb. records are presented 
'a gold medal. When Mr. Riggs 
jleted the cow testing association 
for 1925 he qualified with a sub- 
jal margin. Not only was he the 
dairyman in the state to win this 
r, but it remained for him to 
< his own record two years later 
qualify with a higher herd aver- 


comparison of the cow test as- 
tion records of 1922 and 1927 
‘what rapid progress has been 
: in that time: 


' Cows Milk Fat Feed cost Income 
Lbs. Lbs. 

9 6,487 851 $77.15 | $186.55 

10 8,583 492 115.25 1860.42 

se 2,096 141 $ 38.10 $ 43.87 


e Vanderburgh—Warrick Cow 
mg Association, of which Mr. 
3 has been a continuous member, 
been in charge of Mr. Clint. F. 
tr for seven years. Every month 
t and breeder study the records 
ully and outline the feeding pro- 

for the succeeding month. 
cow is studied and her individu- 
es and dislikes are taken into ac- 
» It is seldom that two cows in 
herd receive exactly the same 
_ ration during any period. Grain 
1 according to the milk produc- 


might be assumed that the grain 
1 fed under such conditions 
il be a very complex one. Such 
itt the case. Corn, oats, bran, 
nseed, oil meal, and a small 
ity of commercial dairy feed to 
v of the cows have formed the 
intrates entering into the grain 
ire. The protein content is kept 


ARD'S DAIRYMAN . 
——$<$<$< ek ee 
JOHN D. JONES, JR. 


+ Jones has been selected as secre- 
1 of the newly organized National 
se Institute, with headquarters at 
aukee. As Commissioner of Agricul- 
| for Wisconsin, Mr. Jones made a 
\: for himself as a good executive with 
derstanding of fundamental farm 
ems, and this newly created organi- 
}2 of the producers and handlers of 
e is fortunate in securing his serv- 
"|The purpose of the Institute is to 
' co-operation throughout the 
e industry to the end that larger per 
}2_ Consumption of cheese may be 
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diana’s Gold Medal Herd Repeats 


G. A. WILLIAMS, 


INDIANA 


as near 16% as possible, but since 
individual desires are considered 
more important than anything else, 
each cow practically balances her 
own ration. Owing to soil conditions 
alfalfa hay is hard to secure locally. 
Soy bean hay has proved a very satis- 
factory substitute, although several 
attempts have been made to grow 
this legume on the farm. 

Mr. Riggs began farming some 20 
years ago, keeping grade Jerseys. It 
is only nine years ago that pure-breds 
were added. Care has been taken in 
selecting the foundation females, as 
also the herd sires used to head the 
herd. 

About the time he started in pure- 
breds a bull and several females 
were brought into the county from 
Central Indiana by a local dairyman 
to start a registered herd. It was 
natural that a man of Mr. Riggs’ 
type should be interested in these 
animals. He studied them carefully, 
and when they were entered in the 
cow testing association he eagerly 
watched for the monthly report. 
Something about that herd of cows 
appealed to him. He decided to bring 
some of the blood to his own farm 
at the first opportunity. 

Later when this herd was dis- 
persed, several daughters of Lynhurst 
Golden Prince, the male which came 
from Central Indiana, were purchased. 
The results were so gratifying that 
additional cows of the same breed- 
ing have been bought whenever pos- 
sible. At the present time six mem- 
bers of the present gold medal herd 
are sired by this bull. The remark- 
able thing about these cows is their 
ability to make high records the first 
lactation. Four of the six have ex- 
ceeded 500 pounds of butterfat as 2- 
year-olds, and the other two have 
not fallen very far behind. Any bull 
which transmits such high produc- 
tion is truly an asset to the breed. 

Fortunately Prince is still in active 
service in Vanderburgh County, the 
property of Wilbur Neidig. Breeders 
are realizing the value of this bull 
and are breeding.a number of cows 
to him each year. 

This does not indicate all that has 
been accomplished during that time. 
Believing that a good herd of Jerseys 
is the best asset a young man can 
start out with in Southern Indiana, 
this progressive dairyman has been 
laying a foundation for his son, 
James, who rendered very faithful 
service in developing the herd. When 
the son began farming for himself 
on a nearby farm, the foundation 
herd was tapped of some of its rich- 
est blood. Last year these were en- 
tered in the local C. T. A. under the 
name of James A. Riggs. This re- 
duction in numbers accounts for the 
fact that a second gold medal was not 
carried to Vanderburgh County one 
year earlier. 

What Mr. Riggs has accomplished 
on this Southern Indiana farm is one 
more illustration showing what may 
be accomplished when records and 
breeding are firmly welded into one 
superstructure of herd improvement. 
The constructive breeder must have 
ideals; he must refuse to swerve from 
his course until those standards have 
been attained. It is impossible to 
estimate the value of such men in de- 
veloping the dairy industry. The 
owner of Indiana’s twice gold medal 
herd is such a man. 


You are a smithy; your anvil, life. 
Keep swinging the hammer, despite 
all strife. Honest your purpose; 
stroke that is true; joy in the thing 
you are trying to do.—London 
Sketch. 
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None/ 
No Long Tubes 
No Claws 


Milker 


ou will NEVER know how easy 
a milker can be to wash UNTIL 
you have washed The Surge Milk- 
er. No Long Tubes! No Claws! 


Ever try to wash a mess of long tubes and 
twisted claws? Try it once... . then try 
The Surge and see how much easier it is! 
Another thing! Long tubes and claws with 
their cracks, crevices, twists and turns are 


NO lon 


——— bacteria breeding grounds. The Surge has 
tubes! NO claws! That’s WHY Surge Owners find it so easy to 


produce clean low bacteria count milk and get premium prices. 


6 Milkings FREE! 


Right in Your Own Barn—With No Obligation to Buy 


Don’t buy ANY milker UNTIL you have tried The Surge Milker with its wonderful NEW 


method that_milks cows like no other machine has ever milked cows before. 

6 Milkings Free’’ Offer lets you see for yourself just what The Surge 
will do for you—and there is no obligation to buy unless you want to. 
Once you see it milk your cows—even ‘“‘that cow’ you think can’t be 
milked_by machine—once you see how easy it is to operate and how 
much EASIER it is to clean— you won’t be satisfied until you own one! 


Mail coupon now for special price, Free Demonstration and Easy 
Learn what this wonder milker will do for YOU! 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


arlerteteetaeleleteetaelntalet phere laltelttetleblteleloleetetaeh | 
PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. 

2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog 


and tell me about your special 
the SURGE Milker. 


Terms Offer. 


We have just issued a NEW 
SurgeCatalog that tells you 
MORE about milking and 
milking machines than any- 
thing you've ever read. It’s 
a very valuable book for 
any farmer milking cows 


Our liberal 


Easy Terms 


You can buy a Surge 


amount to. Mail 
coupon now. It doesn’t 
obligate you. 


Dept. B-985 


Free Demonstration Offer on 
(Please give this information.) 


tohave. This coupon will F 

bring it to you—FREE, Number of cows milked__________---___ 9502 Op LE 28 Pee 

Mail It Today SURE! INGING Sern Rene os ee eS ae 
ADR OSS a PO i Peyicte Beet Bk Pele Oe = a 


Mastitis and Off-flavored 


Milk 
Hoarp’s DairYMAN:—I recently 
read an inquiry in the issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman under date of 
April 25 captioned “Off Flavored 
Milk.” For the benefit of inquirer, 


I will state that I am at present, and 
have been for several years, produc- 
ing raw milk for retail distribution. 
This necessitates, in order to be suc- 
cessful, the most minute and detailed 
attention to secure best flavor and 
odor, and last summer for the first 
time I found exactly what he is being 
troubled with. 

I am positive that if he will watch 
carefully the eows he mentions whose 
milk seems to be affected, and ob- 
serve their quarters closely to ascer- 
tain if they come to the barn from 
pasture with one or more quarters 
hardened and possibly inflamed, or at 
any rate if he suspects any of them 
and finds the milk tasting salty or be- 
coming off color, just secure sample 
and send to the state” bacteriologist 


-and ask him to test it for mastitis. I 


am sure you will find your trouble to 
be caused by mastitis infection. I have 
lost 54 cows in the past ten months 
with this infection. Two cows’ ud- 
ders rotted off, others lost from one 
to three and sometimes all four teats 
and had to be slaughtered. The fla- 
vor and odor were exactly as 
described, only my case probably was 
more aggravated than his seems to 
be. I was about three months in 
finding the cause of this terrible odor 
and flavor. It sometimes developed 
slightly stringy milk. 

Our state veterinarian, Dr. Lytle, 


Make This 10 Day Test 


Try Dr. Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainer for 10 
days. Pour your milk through anordinary strainer 
and note the amount of dirt and sediment re- 
moved. Then pour the same milk through a PURITY 
Strainer and see all the dirt it getsthat the first strainer 
did not get. It’s the only strainer 
made that gets ALL the dirt, 
dust and sediment. Made in 
10 quart and 18% quart sizes. 
\ Write today for the 10 
Day Trial Offer and 
prices, 


PURITY 
STAMPING CO. 
Dept. Q7 
_/ Battle Creek, Mich. 
DR.CcARKS @ 


urity 


MIL STRAINER 
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Gives any spee 


Nee . 50,800 FARMERS and ‘YMEN all over the 
ED GOVERKY country now save work and time with power 
houses equipped with the Cepar RAPIDS SPEED GOVERNOR ahd the 
Cerpar Rapips LINE SHAFT. Give special speeds for separator, 
churn, pump, washing machine, wringer, grindstone. etc. One 
Easolice cuyine or one clectric motor operates aii tne Macnipery, 
Write for epoce cash price and free power house plans. 
CEDAR RAPIDS FOUNDRY & MACHINB COMPANY 
Box 909 Cedar Rapids, lewa 


stated that there was not, to his per- 
sonal knowledge, a record of as ag- 
gravated case of mastitis infection 
as was mine. We have gotten relief, 
at least temporarily, by having a 
serum or bacterin made from the bad 
milk or pus from these bad teats, 
this being used to vaccinate the en- 
tire herd. 

Corwallis, Oregon. 


S. B. S. 


The city kid was roaming about 


in the country when he came upon -~ 


a dozen or so empty condensed milk 
cans. Greatly excited, heyelled to 
his companions: “Hey, fellers, come 
here quick! I’ve found a _ cow’s 
nest!”—The Albers Egg Maker. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The Mississippi flood which has made thousands 
of farmers and others homeless, destroyed their 
property, and laid waste thousands of acres of 
land, presents a real national problem. Since the 
Mississippi river drains 39 states, handling the Fa- 
ther of Waters becomes a national question. It 
would be unfair to expect the few states which 
have sustained these heavy losses to bear the ex- 
pense of providing against any such devastation 
in the future. It is an engineer’s problem; no 
one else has the knowledge or experience to han- 
dle it. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion among 
the men trained for this kind of work as to which 
is the better method to follow to prevent a similar 
calamity. We have no doubt but that in time the 
engineers will agree upon some plan that will han- 
dle the flood waters of the Mississippi and prevent 
future loss of life and property. When such a 
plan is presented to our government it will be the 
duty of Congress to make sufficient appropria- 
tion to carry the plan into effect. It would seem 
that President Coolidge has this in mind. When 
he was approached to reduce federal taxes he re- 
minded those interviewing him that the federal 
government would be called upon to expend mil- 
lions in making provisions to take care of the fu- 
ture flood waters of the Mississippi. 


THE METHYLENE BLUE TEST 


At a meeting a few months ago with city health 
officials and other interested persons we suggested 
the use of the methylene blue reduction test as a 
practical means of grading milk for direct con- 
sumption in those cities not provided with bac- 
teriological laboratories. Smiles of superior 
knowledge greeted this suggestion and we were as- 
sured that this test was not sufficiently searching 
for this purpose. We regret we did not then have 
the report of recent investigations at the Vermont 
Experiment Station, the conclusions from which 
are pungently stated by the authors as follows: 

“In the work herein reported the methylene 
blue reduction test proved to be a more accurate 
measure of milk quality than the agar plate count. 
Since it is also simpler, cheaper, and more rapid 
than the agar plate method it would seem that it 
should be more generally used as a test for grad- 
ing milk.” 

Bulletin 264 of the Vermont Station at Bur- 
lington is necessarily technical in character, but it 
contains food for thought for those who worship 
at the shrine of the bacteriological plate count, as 
well as for that large body of dairy farmers who 
have been looking for some simpler, if not better, 
method of determining milk quality. The methy- 
lene blue reduction test is coming into increasing 
use at cheese factories and it is worthy of a wider 
trial in determining its efficiency in grading milk 
for direct consumption. 


LONG DISTANCE FORECAST 


It has become quite the thing to forecast mar- 
ket conditions and various other items. In the 
past, prices of agricultural products have trav- 
eled in what is termed cycles. For example, 
for a certain period the price of hogs was 
relatively higher than the price of corn which was 
followed by a period when corn was higher rela- 
tively than hogs. These cycles have been pro- 
duced by farmers swinging in and out of produc- 
ing a certain kind of product, to favorable years, 
and to other causes. When potatoes are high one 
year, an increased acreage usually follows the 
next year and as a result the price of potatoes is 
lowered. 

Dr. G. F. Warren of the. Cornell University 


». predicts that following 1931 beef and dairy cattle. 


will experience an abrupt drop in price. He says, 
“The market for heifers will be good, doubtless, 
until about 1931 and increasing numbers of them 
probably will be raised in the next few years. The 
best time to raise calves for the future is probably 
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already past. Farmers who plan to raise cattle 
to sell later at a profit should start now. Far too 
many calves will be raised later.” 

It should be remembered that there is opportu- 
nity for factors to develop that will bring about 
no material drop in prices of live stock. Bear in 
mind no one is wise enough to state definitely just 
what will happen in the future and Dr. Warren 
understands that as well as any one. His predic- 
tion, however, is based upon what has happened in 
the past and on the general trend of human affairs. 
It is also well to bear in mind that those who pro- 
duce high quality stock will not suffer the same 
depression in prices as those who raise inferior or 
mediocre animals. There is always a good market 
for well bred, capable dairy animals. 


NATIONAL CHEESE INSTITUTE 


To secure co-operation between producers, as- 
semblers, manufacturers, and distributors of 
cheese in the United States, the National Cheese 
Institute has been incorporated. The purpose of 
the organization is to further protect the interests 
and general welfare of the cheese industry. It af- 
fords a means of co-operation between the federal 
and state governments in all matters of general 
concern to this industry. The Institute will direct 
itself to increasing the consumption of cheese and 
to educating the American public as to its true 
food and economic value. It will also assist in 
improving the quality of cheese. 

Hon. J. D. Jones, Jr., former commissioner of 
agriculture of the state of Wisconsin, is the sec- 
retary of the new organization and will be in 
charge of its office and laboratory at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

In commenting on the aims and objectives of 
the National Cheese Institute, the secretary says: 
“The aggregate annual production of all varieties 
of American-made cheese is in excess of 400,000- 
000 lbs. and the annual per capita consumption of 
domestic and imported cheese is a trifle over 4 lbs. 
The production, storing, curing, and manufacture 
of cheese is a fundamental part of the great 
American dairy industry. It has long been recog- 
nized that the cheese industry needs greater unity 
and cohesion; that it needs some impartial and un- 
biased central agency to work for the industry as 
a whole and whose standing is such that it can 
speak authoritatively for the entire cheese busi- 
ness. The National Cheese Institute will fill this 
need. It will afford common ground on which 
the producer, maker, assembler, manufacturer, 
and distributor may meet for the consideration 
and solution of common problems. Fundamental 
and foremost in the program of the Institute will 
be the promotion of a larger per capita con- 
sumption of high quality American-made cheese 
of all varieties. In working out this program, the 
welfare of the primary producer will be given first 
consideration. His position is basic, for on him 
and his effort the entire cheese industry is 
builded.” 

There is large opportunity for this organization 
to render a splendid service to the cheese industry 
of the nation. It must, however, keep in mind the 
rights of two groups of people, namely, the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 


SUNLIGHT AND LIME 


Because of certain experimental work with 
chickens and goats, it has generally been assumed 
that sunlight and the ultra-violet ray would assist 
the cow in the assimilation of lime. This assump- 
tion has been rather disproved by experimental 
work recently concluded by Dr. Hart and his asso- 
ciates at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The first experiment provided for the exposure 
of cows to direct sunlight during the month of 
June when the ultra-violet intensity of the sun- 
light was at its maximum. Despite this exposure, 
the cows failed to get into a positive calcium bal- 
ance or, in other words, they failed to retain as 
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much lime as they gave off in their milk 
their excreta. Reasoning from the exper: 
conducted with goats under the influences 
ultra-violet light, the experimenters: ca 
conclusion that summer sunlight, in ec my 
with the radiations of the quartz merci ur 
lamp, is feeble in its antirachitic or lime 
ing properties when considered in r 
heavy milking animals. Last winter, t 
they radiated three good producing Hol 
with ultra-violet rays from the merc 
lamp, later expecting to observe a fay 
fect upon the animals. As _ previou 
there was no observable effect as ane res 
treatment. 

The conclusions of the Gcpariene we 
ultra-violet light had little, if any, direct 
upon the calcium and phosphorus assimi 
dairy cows; it had no influence, either 
or adverse, upon the milk production o 
and it did not have any apparent influ 
the calcium and phosphorus content of 

The suggestion is that the cow derives 
tirachitic vitamin from the feed and i; 
in this respect from man, the goat, th 
and probably the rat, all of which can be f: 
influenced by the short wave lengths of 
diation. The experimenters, however, ¢ 
this investigation should not be interp: 
indicating that exposure of the dairy cow 
sunlight is not beneficial. 


Sea 
OLEO MISREPRESENTA 
The National Dairy Council calls oun 

to a misstatement of fact made by B. S. 

President of the Institute of Margarine 

turers, concerning research work ca 

England to determine the value of cert 

for growing boys. Mr. Pearsall is rep 

have said: 

“This research work consisted of fe 
different groups of boys on as many differ 
for a period of four years under the 
servation of nutrition workers of i 
reputation. A plain and economical diet « 
meat, vegetables, margarine, and a pint < 
day produced by far the greatest growth i 
and height and the most satisfactory 
health and spirit of any of the seven 
the experiments. These experiments © 
boys establish beyond any question or low 
this institute has always claimed, 
margarine is a pure, ccononae. anc 
food.” 

What the Medical Researele Couneil ct 
ported, referring to feeding a group of 
basic diet with vegetable oil margarin 
of butter, is as follows: 

“When this result is compared _ ‘ 
tained from feeding another batch wit: 
quantity of butterfat, it is obvious » ha 
table margarine has failed. ze 

“The group of boys who ate the m 
tion did not grow any faster than th 
ty-one boys who were taking only 
the average growth rate, 1.84 inche 
same. The margarine group, how 
advantage over the basic diet erouy 
crement.”’ 

In this experiment seven groups 
fed the same basic diet. One grou] 


another the basic diet plus butter; 
basic diet plus margarine. Not until 
ter was added did the boys show gains 
receiving the basic diet. The’ butt 
gained 20.9 per cent in weight and 20.6 
in height over the margarine-fed boys. — 
sall for some reason omitted this inforn 

This character of effort by Mr. Pears: 
in keeping with the general practice 0: 
terested in the manufacture and sal 
garine. To our way of thinking, th 
been able to present the merits of 
accurately. 


Pink Buttermilk 


Vhy will buttermilk occasionally have a pinkish 

2? I sell my buttermilk to customers and 
2 in a great while it will get this pinkish color 
My cows get grain 
year around besides pasture. 


alk may be caused by certain bacteria or by 
t growing in the buttermilk, but this would be 
ewhat unusual. It is also possible that the 
ation in the color of the buttermilk may be 
ied by the butter coloring as an appreciable 
ant of the butter color remains with the but- 
ilk, If there is a variation in the amount of 
er color used, there is likely to be a pinkish 
|: to the buttermilk in those cases where a 
‘r amount of the butter color is lost in the 
srmilk. It is also possible that this condition 
t occur in the spring when the cows go on 
ire and the milk itself is highly colored. 


Killing Canada Thistles 


‘there anything I could spray on a Canadian 
le patch which will kill the thistles without 
'y to the other grain? 

ge, N. D. M. H. K. 
e Canada thistle is a troublesome weed and 
alt to destroy. Many schemes have been de- 
to destroy it, but none of them work as ef- 
rely as desired. 

'e of our Illinois subscribers recommends so- 
arsenate for destroying thistles. He uses 
easpoonfuls of sodium arsenate to ten quarts 
iter. The solution is usually applied with a 
ar sprayer about every ten days for several 
fs, beginning as soon as the plants start to 
It is important not to permit live stock 
Ve access to the treated patches for at least 
‘days after the last treatment, as the solu- 
S poisonous. 

lere possible to cultivate or use a hoe, proba- 
lis is the most efficient means of eradication. 
wires persistency and means frequent cut- 
30 that there will not be sufficient growth 
ground to keep the roots alive. If possible, 
the field before the thistle forms seed. Keep 
tld cleanly cultivated the balance of the sum- 
ind the following year plant corn in check 
‘Some men have found it possible to get re- 
by seeding to alfalfa, not so much as a 
er crop but for the frequent cutting that 
‘the thistle from going to seed and so weak- 
_ that it is more easily killed when the field 
into an intertilled crop. 
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Self-feeding Pigs 

ave 70 spring pigs farrowed in late March 
arly April. They have the run of a self- 
* filled with corn, shorts, and tankage. The 
is mixed with a mineral mixture in the 
‘tion of four parts tankage to one part min- 
ixture. Plenty of water and alfalfa pasture 
ovided. I would like to know if I am mix- 
e fankage and mineral in the right propor- 
NVould you advise mixing shorts with the 
and mineral? If so, in what proportion? 
il a few days ago I was hand feeding these 
the corn they would eat and giving them 
}made of shorts, salt, and tankage. The pigs 
onderful; they are not yet weaned. It is my 
‘erience with a self-feeder. I was nearly 
(wn packing slop to them. 

{0way, Nebr. C. H. H. 
sug est that our correspondent feed the corn 
tl es or compartment separate from sup- 


Y 


tal feeds; that he mix tankage, shorts, and 
‘meal in the proportions of 70 parts tankage 
| parts each of shorts and linseed meal. This 
!nental mixture should be fed in a separate 

or in a compartment of the one in 
corn is fed. We would feed the mineral 
1 a feeder separately from the other 


ppens that where corn and tankage, or 
femental mixture of which the largest part 

€, are offered, pigs will eat just about 
amount of each to properly balance the 
| If the mineral mixture is put with the 
ental mixture, the pigs may eat more of 


asture available, the pigs will eat less of 
emental mixture in proportion to the 
than they would where no pasture is 
This is likewise true of the mineral 


no economy in carrying slop to pigs. 
can make them look fine by so doing, 
finer than by self-feeding under the 
ons, We have outlined how oY 
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pigs should be fed for maximum and economical 
gains, using self-feeders. It should be pointed out 
here, particularly to one who is having his first 
experience with the self-feeder, that it is not an 
automatic method; it will not run itself. One 
must keep the feeders supplied with feed and see 
that they are operating properly. 


Skimmilk From High Test Milk 


I am writing you for information on the com- 
position of skimmilk and its feeding values of the 
three leading breeds, Holsteins, Jerseys, and 
Guernseys. 

Beaver, Utah. if ON Os Se 

Milk testing 3.5 per cent will contain approxi- 
mately 8.26 lbs. solids not fat as compared with 
8.97 lbs. solids not fat for 4.5 per cent milk and 
9.17 Ibs. solids not fat for 5 per cent milk. We 
do not have available analyses of skimmilk se- 
cured from these but the solids not fat in the skim- 
milk would be somewhat larger per 100 lbs. than 
with the whole milk. However, assuming the 
same relationship exists, we would estimate on the 
average that Holstein skimmilk would contain ap- 
proximately 8.3 lbs. solids not fat and Jersey 
skimmilk 9.2 Ibs. solids not fat, while Guernsey 
skimmilk would contain 9 Ibs. solids not fat. 

As indicated above, the higher testing milk will 
produce skimmilk having slightly greater feeding 
value than does the lower testing milk. While this 
is true of the averages of all these different tests 
of milk, yet individual cows themselves will vary 
greatly. It would not be at all unusual to find 
milk testing 3.5 per cent fat that would have over 
9 per cent solids not fat, while milk testing 5 per 
cent fat might have less than 9 per cent solids not 
fat. However, with a great number of cases av- 
eraged up, it would be found that the higher the 
milk tests the higher the content of solids not fat, 
and it is the solids not fat that represent the feed- 
ing value of the skimmilk. If considered on the 
basis of a large quantity of milk this is quite an 
important factor, yet in the case of the individual 
calf consuming less than 20 lbs. of milk a day, 
the additional feed value of the skimmilk con- 
taining more solids not fat is not a very material 
factor as it would provide not to exceed .1 to .2 
of a pound additional feed material daily. 


Price of Milk for Starter 


I would like to know what is considered a fair 
price per hundred for whole milk testing from 3.3 
to 3.6. The creamery here has installed a starter 
can and wants my milk for a starter. They think 
that $1.80 per hundred would be a fair price for 
milk delivered. I don’t feel that it is hardly 
enough because I have plenty of little pigs to 
drink the skimmilk. 

Will you please tell me what the regular price 
for milk is? What do you consider skimmilk is 
worth to a man when corn is a dollar a bushel 
and tankage is as high as it is now? 

Little Cedar, Iowa. L. W. 

Ordinarily a creamery will pay a considerably 
higher price for milk suitable for making starter 
than it would for the same amount of fat in cream 
or for milk of mediocre quality. It would seem 
that the creamery should make allowance for the 
extra care required to produce a high grade of 
milk as also for the higher cost of hauling milk 
compared to the hauling of its cream equivalent. 
These extra allowances should be added to the 
butterfat value of the milk plus the feeding value 
of the accompanying 80 to 85 Ibs. of skimmilk 
that would otherwise be retained on the farm. 

If the milk tests 3.5 per cent, the butterfat val- 
ue at 50 cents a pound would be $1.75 for 100 
Ibs. of milk. With skimmilk at 50 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, the 80 lbs. of skimmilk would be 
valued at 40 cents, making a total value of $2.15 
a hundred as the butterfat and skimmilk value of 
100 lbs. of 3.5 per cent milk. To this should be 
added the allowances previously referred to for 
the extra care and the additional hauling costs. 

The most usual method of estimating the value 
of skimmilk is to compare its feeding value with 
corn. Experiments indicate that when skimmilk 
is fed at.a rate of not more than 8 lbs. of skim- 
milk to one pound of grain, 100 lbs. has a feeding 
value equivalent to a half bushel of corn. In 
other words, when corn is selling in the local mar- 
ket for $1.00 a bushel, skimmilk would be valued 
at 50 cents a hundred. 

Another method of estimate shows that when 
fed properly, 100 Ibs. of skimmilk is equal in feed- 
ing value to 7.29 lbs. of tankage and 10.86 lbs. of 
corn. With corn at 70 cents a bushel and tank- 
age at $70.00 a ton, 100 lbs. of skimmilk would 
be valued at 39 cents. With corn at $1.00 a bush- 
el and tankage at $70.00 a ton, 100 lbs. of skim- 
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milk would be valued at 45 cents. With tankage 
at $80.00 a ton and corn at $1.00 a bushel, 100 
Ibs. of skimmilk would be valued at 48 cents. 


Sunflowers for Silage 


Kindly instruct me as to the right time to plant 
sunflowers for silage and how it compares with 
corn silage for feed; how thick should it be 
planted and how many pounds to plant per acre. 

When is the right time to cut sunflowers for 
silage? 

Marengo, Illinois, a is 

There is considerable discrepancy in the report- 
ed experience relative to the feeding value of sun- 
flower silage. We attribute this very largely to 
the varying results that men have secured in get- 
ing a palatable silage from sunflowers. 

The most favorable reports we have seen state 
that sunflower silage is about 95 per cent as val- 
uable as corn silage. This is better than most re- 
ports indicate, but apparently holds true in those 
sections where corn does not make a good crop. 
It is doubtful in our opinion as to whether sun- 
flowers may profitably be grown for silage in 
those sections where corn makes a satisfactory 
crop. 

Sunflowers for silage are usually planted in the 
same manner as corn. Ordinarily, the earlier 
the sunflowers are planted, the larger will be the 
yield. Planting is done at the usual time for 
planting corn, but because of the somewhat quick- 
er growth of the sunflowers and because they are 
better able to withstand damage by frost, planting 
may be delayed some two to three weeks or more 
after corn is planted with reasonable promise of a 
fair to good yield. 

The variety generally recommended for silage 
isthe Mammoth or Russian sunflower, although 
in North Dakota the Black Beauty and White 
Beauty are reported as being highly satisfactory. 

The amount of seed required per acre will vary 
according to the closeness of the rows and the 
nearness of the plants in the row. When plant- 
ed alone, it will take from 6 to 8 lbs. of seed per 
acre. The seed may be planted with the corn 
planter or with the regular grain drill with the 
spout stopped up so as to plant in rows from 24 
to 42 inches apart. If it is found convenient to 
cultivate in rows 30 inches apart, the general re- 
ports indicate that on good soil this distance of 
the rows apart will give the largest yield per acre. 
It is preferable to plant as corn is planted for 
silage, with the plants about 10 inches apart in 
the row. Under this system of planting the stalks 
will not be inclined to grow so large or become 
quite so woody. 

The Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
recommends that the best results are likely to be 
obtained by ensiling sunflowers before more than 
20 to 25 per cent of the plants are in bloom. Al- 
though the content of digestible nutrients in- 
creases slightly after this stage of development, 
the silage from the early cut plants is more pala- 
table and will produce higher milk yields than 
that from the later cuttings. This station found 
that silage made from sunflowers cut 87 days 
after planting was superior to that which was al- 
lowed to mature for three weeks longer. The loss 
of juice from the silo when plants are ensiled at 
the immature stage may be prevented by allow- 
ing the plants to wilt in the field after harvesting 
and before bringing them to the silo. 

The Illinois Station found as a result of its 
feeding trials that sunflower silage did not seem 
to cause any physical disturbances nor was the 
composition or flavor of the milk affected. The 
silage fed in these experiments proved much less 
laxative than corn silage and did not cause any 
increase of urine. 

The sunflowers may be cut with the corn binder 
or may be cut by hand. The high growth of the 
plants make them a little bit difficult to handle 
and it will be somewhat more work to ensile them. 
‘We would particularly advise against the attempt 
to grow sunflowers and corn together because of 
the difficulty of handling the long stalks of the 
sunflowers having the heavy head at the top with 
the shorter growth of cornstalks where the weight 
is more evenly distributed. 

Sunflower silage is not as palatable as is corn 
silage and cows must become accustomed to it be- 
fore they will eat the sunflower silage readily. 
The reports we have received indicate that a-titx- 
ture of corn and sunflowers is better Yélished by 
the cows than are the sunflowers alone. This may 
be accomplished by cutting in one load of corn 
to one load of sunflowers. In order to have the 
two plants ready for the silo at about the same 
time, the sunflowers should be planted some two 
weeks after the corn is planted. 
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The rear weight rolls 
on the rolling landside 
—no dragging friction. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Hitch adjusts 
itself—botioms 
always run 
true and level. 


Get Clean Plowing 


Behind Your Fordson 


You know that good, clean, uniform plowing is your 
most important farming operation—that there is a positive 
relation between good plowing and good yields—that no 
amount of subsequent tillage will correct the mistakes of 
poor plowing—that good plowing requires, first of all, a 


good plow. 


The John Deere No. 40 has the 
Bottoms Famous for Good Work 


Goed work bya plowdepends 
primarily upon its bottoms. 


The John Deere No, 40— 
the plow for the Fordson—is 
equipped with bottoms that 
are the products of nearly a 
century of leadership in build- 
ing plows. 


These bottoms scour and do 
the clean, thorough job that 
makes the perfect seed bed pos- 
sible. There’s a type for every 
soil. 


The ‘*40” pulls lighter be- 
cause all of its weight rolls and 
because the hitch adjusts it- 
self to make the bottoms run 
true and level at all depths. 


It’s the husky plow for the 
Fordson—beams are guaran- 
teed not to bend or break; 
well-braced frame, with hot- 
rivited connections, has lasting 
rigidity. 


See it on display in your 
town. 


Write today for full information about the “40”, to John Deere, 
Moline, Illinois. 


JOHN= DEER 


Ask for Booklet FT-514. 


HE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


Replacement Head for 


¢ FORDSON 
Earns Dollar 


% 


eday and get three to five more horse power 


Only awrench and an hour’s time needed. 
Soldby dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 
erate in price and sold with a money-back 
guarantee. Write for “Ricardo Replacement Head” book 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Heads. 


Waukesha Motor Company 
960 St. Paul Ave, ‘Waukesha, Wisconsin 


BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 
_ 


Free to Calf Raisers 


If you sell all your whole milk, write 
today fer eur new free pamphlet. 
It tells how you can raise heifer 
calves from your best cows with 
greatest success and least cost. Ex- 
plains feeding practice as endorsed 


by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and state animal husbandry 
authorities. Learn of the profits of- 
fered by the “minimum milk meth- 
od.” Simply ask for Bulletin 301, 
stating number of calves you feed. 


Write today to Room 716, 160 


N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


A? 
2 


a Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 


INSTALLATION EASY 


“PELOUZE” 
New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dis- 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify “Pe- 

Jouze.”’ If they haven’t 
No,D.120 it order direct. 


$6.50 pELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chieago, 


New", A JUNIOR 


Pasteurizer ond Cooling Unit 


An ideal outfit for the dairyman--a com 
plete unit for pasteurizing and cooling 
that is just as efficient as larger and more 
expensive units. Keeps bacteria down and 
milk sweet for a longer period of time 
Designed for the dairyman--and priced for 
the dairyman. Write for information. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, !Pennsylvania 
Dept. L. ip pea 


EXTRA SHEETS 


For Hoard’s Dairyman Vest Pocket Herd Books 


Keep your book up-to-date. Price 50 cents for fifty sheets. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


z Ass’n. Report 
State Association No. of Ave. Ave. 
Mo. eows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Tenn. Knox Co. June 479. 505. 22.0 
Minn. Becker Co. 1 May 311. 734. 29.7 
oF St. Louis Co. 1* June 266 792 30.6 
Vt. Lamoille Valley oF 535 605 «28.0 
Towa Winnesheik* May 377 «634: 23.8 
Mich. Alpena—Leer ee 240 680 29.5 
io N. Antrim Pz 231 704 33.0 
m, Otisville—Genesse rr 249 686 30.6 
Ke Missaukee—Fal.* " 206 895 33.5 
23 Osceola—Reed City* *” 228 786 33.0 
aa So. Berrien* wv 875 34.6 
ide Van Buren 1* June 286 756 31.8 
eP N. Wexford 3s 185 732 32.5 
Wis Endeavor* 7? 416 778 27.7 
ax Thiens.—Lakefield* i 406 785 30.7 
Ind. Spencer—Perry Co.* _”’ 285 580 27.2 
Ore. Melowest 1 May 677 1101. 42.1 
<6 oes 2 a 650 1090 42.4 
77 Coquille Valley x 807 915 40.1 
Wis Merton—Lisbon June 523 793 30.3 
yi? Oak.—Tomah— 
Warrens ve 506 798 30.0 
“ Genesee—Eagle ae 518 714 27.8 
os Ced.—Grafton Y 294 1004 35.6 


* Retest rules followed. 


A Washington Tour 


Factors which affect profits in 
Whatcom County, Washington, dai- 
rying were given consideration at 
the fifth annual cow testing associa- 
tion tour. Important points as size 
of business, use of mechanical milk- 
ers, high production per cow, and 
maintaining good production in late 
summer were shown by a survey com- 
piled by R. M. Turner, farm manage- 
ment specialist from the State Col- 
lege of Washington, and presented by 
County Agent H. B. Carroll, Jr. 

Figures were obtained from 35 
dairy farms, all of which have com- 
pleted one or more years of testing 
in the local association. Large and 
small herds were selected under a 
wide variety of conditions. 

A dairyman with 10 cows or less 
has absolutely no chance of an in- 
come of $1,000 from his dairy herd, 
according to this survey. A herd be-. 
tween 11 and 20 cows has 7 chances 
out of 17 to make this income and a 
herd of more than 21 cows has 6 
chances out of 8. Poor cows or high 
costs may have prevented him from 
receiving higher returns. 

The average labor income from 
farms averaging 6.7 cows- was 
$386.30 per farm; for 14.6 cows was 
$1,040,56; and for 27.5 cows was 
$1,466.09 per farm. These labor in- 
comes include that sum which is left 
after all cost as feed, interest, and de- 
preciation have been deducted, ex- 
cept labor costs. 

Many dairymen depend upon cash 
crops to supplement their herd in- 


444 lbs. fat. 


BEAUTY, HIGH WISCONSIN C. T. A. COW FOR 1926, OWNED BY 
ROCKWELL & KATTERHENRY : e 


In the cow testing year completed prior to July 1, 1926, Beauty took first 
production among Wisconsin cows with 20,005 lbs. milk containing 783.5 Ibs. 
‘her previous year she made 872 lbs. fat, and her average for five consecutive ye 
Ibs. fat produced at a profit over feed of $233.57. In like manner during fo 
tive C. T. A. years Kit has an average of 631 Ibs. fat and Margie 514 Ibs: 
stablemates of Beauty. The Rockwell & Katterhenry herd of 18 cows last. ye 


High Herd Average 

No. of Ave. Ave. 

Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs 


BF 29 654 32.8 Ga. 

G. H 10+ 1146 46.8 A. 

GG 5 930 38.5 M. 

J.-G. 4 962 49.5 Ww. 

GG 9 805 33.6 M. 

G. G 6 1056 48.5 A. 

J. 11 937 44.5 ie 

G. 8 WI aT R. Maxfiel 

G. G6 1037 + 46.6 Be, Ke) 8 

H. 10 1194 48.1 E. Hammar 
G. God | ATO Bae W. Beehler 
Ree 5 1564 52.0 R. Sherman 
Gs Dao 964 42.6 R. D. Horton 
J: 6 847 40.5 W. Mess 

G. G. 16 917 43.3 . Burhop 

de 15 724 37.9 c. R. Lang 
J. 12 1480 53.5 F. Brunell 
G. J.! 16 5 1365 61:8 B. Monsen 
G. J. 20 1173. 50.3 Cc, A. Carlson 
H. 31 1279 45.8 I. J. Harness 
N. G. 13 1086 45.8 E. E. Bolten — } 
G. H. 16 1236 41.3 L. Andofer 
H. 13 1308 46.0 E. Wegmann 


comes. Besides growing much 
feed for their cows, they pf 
grains, sugar beets, seed cro 
toes, and berries. Some like 
bination of dairy and poul 
ness, and much skimmilk in 
Washington is being fed to | 
which was fed hogs a few y 

Machine milking makes it 
to handle larger herds. T 
the 35 farms surveyed have 
machines for herds avera: 
cows each. These machines 
reduced the total labor cost 
and raised overhead costs but 


ly. 


High production per cow 
most important single factor 
ing dairy profits. When pro 
is under 300 lbs. of butterfa 
56.1 cents to produce a po 
compared to 39.1 cents with ] 
tion at 400 lbs. or more. Th 
labor income per cow increas 
$24.04 in the lower herds to 
in the higher producing herds 


If his cows produce under 
of butterfat, a dairyman has 
chance out of 8 of making $1 
bor income, while if his cows 
over 400 lbs. of butterfat, he 
chance out of 2, according t 
survey. 

Many dairymen allow Pp i 
to drop in the late summer 01 
of good pasture. As pasture 
cheapest feed, one of low car! 
capacity is losing possible pr fit 
the owner. Three remedies are 
gested: (1) improving pasturt 
suitable grass mixture, harr 


ma + 
fertilizing; (2) feeding green 
ij, such as wheat and vetch, corn 
ummer silage; and (3) feeding 
n during the entire summer in 
yortion to the milk flow of each 


1 preparing for the tour mimeo- 
yghed sheets were prepared which 
sained a discussion of the specific 
its of interest at each farm visit- 
This was so well prepared that 
asked permission to refer to this 
1 the suggestion that those in- 
sted in like tours in their own 
‘munities might write for copies. 
H. B. Carroll, Jr., replies that he 
' be pleased to comply with any 
iests addressed to him at Federal 
ding, Bellingham, Washington. 


rood Work Being Done 


OARD’S DAIRYMAN:—Dairy im- 
yement work in York County, 
nsylvania, received a real impe- 
in organizing the Northern York 
nty Cow Testing Association 
juary 1. 

‘he systematic checking on the 


‘k of individual cows in the herds 


i i 

7 NORINE RN 
pr YORK CURES as 
GN TELE ASSETS 


if. F. SCHAEFER, TESTER FOR 

/ORTHERN YORK COUNTY, PENN- 

SYLVANIA, ASSOCIATION AND 
HIS BUSINESS ‘‘AD” 


aembers has already resulted ina 
siderable shift in cows and in 
jiges in feed and management. In- 
or cows are being weeded out as 
r are discovered and the better 
S are given more feed and better 
» in order to fully utilize their 
srior working ability. Several 
2-bred sires of good breeding have 
1 purchased by association mem- 
There has been an increase in 
ij number of members and in the 
liber of cows tested each month 
je the association started. The 
liber of cows giving more than 
10 Ibs. of milk has also materially 
leased each month. 

Villiam F. Schaefer is the tester 
lharge. The progress made in the 
‘ciation is very largely due to the 
rest he takes in the work and the 
hes he renders. Mr. Schaefer 
’s pride in his work and believes 
advertising. The accompanying 
tograph shows the tire cover on 
‘automobile adorned with a cow 
a suitable inscription calling at- 
ton to the association and its 
/k. There should be marked dairy 
lzress throughout that section of 
k panty in which the association 


. ennsylvania, E. B. Firs. 


The Separator Freshens 


)OARD’s DaiRYMAN:—Four times I 
‘2 found separators losing at the 
of $6 to $8 per month, but there 
‘Worse ones in the country. About 
Months ago I was asked by one of 
members if I wouldn’t test his 
ther’s separator. The sample was 
Might. I could not read the test in 
skimmilk bottle. I took the re- 
milk along to the next farm, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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FARMALL Evidence 


“TJ just finished plowing 80 acres in 7 
days with my Farmall, plowing 11 
hours each day. I have had two other 
makes of tractors, but I can see that 
this is the only all-purpose outfit.” 


Pau ScCHRODER, Colfax, Wis. 


“The Farmall surprised me by doing 

all that you claimed it to and more, 

too.” Dan W. Taytor, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


“Our Farmalls are very satisfactory 
at plowing. The soil here is hard to 
work and the moldboard will not 
scour, so you know they pull hard. 
I think the Farmall is the greatest 
machine since the binder.” 
THomeson LAKE Farm, 
Lewistown, Illinois. 


“The Farmall is thoroughly compe- 
tent to plow, harrow, culti-pack, drill 
grain, list for corn or peas, plant, mow 
hay, operate the binder, and besides 
that we have used it on any number 
of belt jobs. I feel you should know 
these things and know your company 
deserves a pat on the back for the 
Farmall. Please do not thank me for 
this as it is too well deserved.” 


D. M. Hastincs, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘ 


PLOWING— 


At Its Best and Easiest 
by FARMALL Power! 


HERE is enthusiasm for the work of the 

Farmall wherever the Farmall appears. On 
all crops, on all jobs in field and barnyard, it 
shows the power farmer something new in 
handling and efficiency. 


Plowing is one of its strongest suits. The 
Farmall owner goes out to tackle that once- 
dreaded job with interest and good humor. He 
has learned that Farmall and its plow will move 
handily and rapidly over the fields and leave 
well-turned furrows behind, in ideal shape for 
the operations and the crops to follow. 


Remember that the Harvester engineers de- 
voted several years to working out this all- 
purpose, all-crop, all-year design. They tried out 
thoroughly every type of design. When Farmall 
was right for all drawbar, belt and take-off 
work they offered it to the farmer. The Farmall 
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Rear view of the Farmall, plowing. This 
also shows the high clearance. over the 
rows of corn and cotton and other row 
crops. Withthistractor you will beready 


is the one all-purpose tractor that plows and 
cultivates row crops, too. It is the feature 


of power farming today. 


Plow your fields the Farmall way. Begin by asking the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer where you can see a Farmall plowing. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


for next season’s planting and cultivating. 


tested it in a milk bottle, and found 
2.4% test. I wondered if he had not 
sent by mistake whole milk from a 
low testing cow. 

The separator was thoroughly over- 
hauled the following month and I 
learned that the cream check in- 
creased from $7 to around $35 with- 
out fresh cows. Can you beat that? 
The separator had “freshened.” 

WILH. BopEKER, Tester. 


Milk Tubes 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—As tester for 
the Upsala—Swanville Cow Testing 
Association of Minnesota I have had 
opportunity of seeing milk tubes in 
actual use by different men. Some 
men are very careful, while others 
don’t seem to care and the results are 
accordingly. One man used a tube in 
a’ cow’s teat and caused blood poison- 
ing which killed the cow. This cow 
was the best one they had in 1926. 
Another used a tube in a teat that 
had been stepped on. When he was 
through milking he took great pains 
to blow the dirt out of it and stick 
it in a can that was hanging on the 


wall where it stayed until the next 
milking. The cow had garget in the 
one quarter of her udder and was 
fast drying up. Experience is a great 
teacher, but the tuition is terribly 
high, 

Unless the milk tube is used prop- 
erly the cow is bound to lose at least 
one quarter through infection. It’s 
very easy to get infection in the ud- 
der but a mighty hard thing to get 
out again. Be sure the tube has been 
properly sterilized.and kept in a ster- 
ilizing solution from one milking to 
the next. Take the tube to the barn 
with you in the solution and place it 
near the cow to be milked. Do not 
take it out of the solution until you 
are ready to insert it in the cow’s 
teat. Be careful and do not let it 
touch anything but the very end of 
the teat and be sure that that is 
washed clean. When you take it from 
the teat don’t put it in again before it 
has been thoroughly sterilized. 

Harris L. WaArp, Tester. 


The man who succeeds is the man 
who reads. Lincoln walked twenty 
miles to get a book. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 


Fords 
‘90 . 


Single Unit 
Complete 


GasEngine 


Milker 


Don’t Pay More For 
A Milking Machine 


Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 


Fords Milker is: used by thousands of farmers 
who are getting more and premium-priced 
milk with it. Cows like it. Used on prize 
herds. Saves time and hard work, easy to op- 
erate and clean. Designed by men who haye 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made with 
heavy aluminum pails, and best materials 
throughout. Does better work, lasts longer, 
and costs less. 

You owe it to yourself to investi- 

gate. Send for Beoklet No, 20. 


Distributers: Write for open territory, —- 
ints 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaine: Street, Chicago, Il. 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or Jealer—it helps us! 
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Keep Milk 


Clean 


this easy way 


For clean milk pays! 

At milking time, put Johnson’s Filter 
Cloth over your pail—and keep out 
hairs and flying bits of dirt. Every time 
you transfer the milk, filter through 
Johnson’s Filter Cloth. And when you 
strain the milkinto the cans for market 
—use Johnson’s Discs in your strainer. 


Inappearance—and in bacteriacount 
—you'll have cleaner milk. 


Ask at your dealer’s to see these 
Johnson & Johnson aids to cleaner 
milk. Or mail this coupon today! 


l New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me FREE samples and booklet 
| on your Filter Cloth and Cotton Discs. . | 


| Name | 
| Address ———____________ | 


felonies 


FILTER CLOTH 


Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
,aerating it with the 
Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
cures its thorough 
aeration. Simply 
built. Easy to 
clean—no filth- 
catching corners. 

ilk flows in a 

thin film - like 


cent 
efficient. nop 
for all-sized 
herds. Write 
for catalog. 
FHE H. H. MiLLER 
INDUSTRIES CoO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas, Skidd Mfg. Co.a' 
Janesville, Wis. 


A New Sanitary 
Finger Pull Cap 
for Milk Bottles 


LOW COST A new sanitary cap that 

fits tight. Easy toremove 

from bottle with fingers. 

The household appealofKuv- 

Sercaps gets new customers 

and holds the old. Try out 

a few and see how popular 

Y they are. The cost is small— 

they build new trade quickly. 

Ask your supply house for 

samples and prices, or write 

us. Wealso make “Midwest ’’Standard 
Disc Caps—noted for quality. 


MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP Co, Get 
“RP: O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. Samples 


uvercap 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


PROPOSE. MERGER IN NEW YOR 


H. H. LYON, NEW YORK 


FTER many months of hard 
work the New York State Milk 
Producers’ Program Committee 

on Unified Organization has made its 
report. Few people realize the efforts 
they have made to bring a report that 
will actualy benefit the dairymen they 
represent. This work they have done 
without pay. They called a meeting to 
be attended in Utica, on June 27, by 
delegates from the entire territory, 
each delegate supposedly to represent 
approximately 500 producers and to 
be chosen from different groups or 
from unorganized bodies. Some 300 
dairymen attended the meeting. 

When the committee made its re- 
port it did not recommend the forma- 
tion at once of one united organiza- 
tion to handle the sales of all the 
milk. It did not feel justified in call- 
ing for the scrapping of existing or- 
ganizations at the present time and 
from this position it refused to re- 
cede. The starting of a new organiza- 
tion at this time would be unwise and 
only lead to further discord. 

This meeting was the culmination 
of the fifteen months’ deliberation and 
taking of testimony. This testimony 
has been taken down by Mr. Bates of 
the State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets and is placed for safe 
keeping with the state college of ag- 
riculture at Ithaca. A summary of it, 
however, has been prepared and is 
available to some extent for distribu- 
tion. The records, it is stated, contain 
“the greatest amount of authentic in- 
formation on the dairy industry ever 
obtained.” 

While no new organization has 
been recommended, Chairman Ten 
Eyck contends that the better price 


Salvaging Milk Bottles 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—An_ expendi- 
ture of $500,000 is planned by the 
Milk Dealers’ Bottle Exchange in 
Chicago for ,the erection and equip- 
ment of a modern plant to handle 
runaway milk bottles belonging to the 
480 distributors owning membership 
in the exchange. 

Organized in 1918, so efficiently has 
the work of the Exchange been ex- 
tended that it is now estimated to 
save its members $1,500,000 a year in 
bottles which otherwise would be lost 
to their owners. 

An average of 200,000 bottles a day 
is sorted out in the two present 
sorting stations. This is equivalent to 
ten freight car loads a day or a train 
of 60 cars a week. In summer the 
day’s run mounts to 275,000 bottles. 
There are 100 employes on the payroll 
and fifteen trucks are engaged in con- 
veying the bottles to their owners at- 
ter being sorted in the plant. 

About 30 per cent of the bottles 
handled daily are brought in by junk 
men who find them as they patrol 
Chicago’s more than 50,000 miles of 
alleys where they have been thought- 
lessly tossed. The other 70 per cent 
have worked their way into the 
wrong dairy from a dozen different 
causes. Under the rules of the asso- 
ciation they must be sent back to the 
Exchange to be sorted out and re 
turned to their rightful owners. 

The Milk Dealers’ Bottle Exchange 
is a co-operative organization, not for 
profit. Shares are sold at $10 each, 
based on the number of delivery wag- 
ons owned by a distributor. A charge 
of 1% cents is made for each bottle 
returned to its owner. Junk dealers 
are paid half of this and the Exchange 
expenses are paid out of the other 
three-fourths cent. 


for milk that dairymen are receiving 
and the almost assured advance in 
the fall fully justifies the existence of 
this committee and its work. “United 
we win, divided we lose.’’ was on the 
banner back of the speaker’s table. 
The chairman stressed the advantage 
to come from a single organization. 
“One tank for surplus milk,” he 
shouted. The Federal Reserve bank. 
ing system in which banks are sup- 
porting a “pool” has made the Ameri- 
can financial structure the soundest 
in the world. 

Aside from the 17-page mimeo. 
graph summary of the information 
obtained there are five columns, news- 
paper space, of recommendations by 
the committee. It is at once agreed 
that most of the producers of milk 
for the metropolitan market are af- 
filiated in one way or another with 
some marketing organization. Then it 
is contended that the competing 
groups are reducing the price by 
competitive bidding. Again it is 
shown that they are reducing the 
price by attempting to avoid assum- 
ing a pro rata share of the burden of 
surplus. There is duplication of 
plants and unnecessary hauling 
charges due to the same competition. 
Probably none are getting the cost of 
producing milk, and they are not get- 
ting as much for milk as market con- 
ditions warrant. — 

The committee unanimously  rec- 
ommended two things. There should 
be created an advisory board at once. 
Second, there should be a referendum 
of dairymen as to the formation of a 
single organization. A resolutions 
committee was appointed with Con- 
gressman John D. Clark of Delaware 


Considerable quantities of bottles 
belonging to dealers in surrounding 
cities creep into Chicago. These are 
accumulated at the Exchange until 
sufficient to make their return profit- 
able. Usually there is a load to be 
brought home from the outside town. 
Occasionally a bottle turns up in the 


day’s run from London, Hong Kong, 


Buenos Aires, or other equally dis- 
tant city. 


Not long ago enough bottles belong- 
ing to milk dealers in Pittsburg, Pa., 
piled up to fill a car load. This sug- 
gests the activities of what the Ex- 
change officials call “bottle bootleg- 
gers.” Before the Chicago organiza- 
tion was perfected three car loads of 
Chicago owned bottles were being 
shipped out of the city every week by 
the “bootleggers” who obtained them 


committees of the following or 


CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE MONUMENT ERECTED ON PICKARD BR 
OREGON, FARM JUST PRIOR TO THE RECENT DISPERSION O 
THEIR FAMOUS JERSEY HERD < 


The 47 animals in the herd averaged $414. W. K. Keenan of New York pa 
est price, $2,600, for the world record cow, Darling’s Jolly Lassie.—IvVAN STEW. 
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July 25, 


County as chairman. This ¢ 
presented a resolution to t 
that the delegates adopt th 
mendations for an advisory 
They recommended further t] 
advisory council be composed 
following members: The ex 


tions: “Dairymen’s League Co-op 
tive Association, Inc.; Sheffield | 
ducers’ Co-operative Association 
Unity Dairymet.’s Co-operativ. 
ciation, Inc.; with one additic 
member from each organizat 
each 10,000 members or ma 
tion, thereof. This report w 
ed. It was reported that th 


the Eastern States had ceased { 
erate. There will be four forn 
organization for dairymen to 
er in the referendum: The 
Sheffields, Unity, and the 
plan. It looks as though the S 
and the Unity are somewhat 
ance from the others, Evidently ti 
is much to be done yet. 

It seemed evident that 1 
some disappointment that a sin le 
ganization for the entire ter 
cannot be agreed upon and laun 
but the majority of those pre: 
have come closest in contact y 
difficulties involved are of th 
ion that for the present the 
course was followed. The mer; 
all the organizations is the 
chairman dismissed the meeti 
expressions of confidence. “I fe 
said, “that the dairy industry 
en one of the greatest steps forw 
it has ever taken and I proph 
dairymen of New York State 
proud of the action taken h 


from the junk men. The early 
tory of the Exchange is fil 
stirring tales of efforts to br 
this unlawful trade. It has ni 
practically eliminated, it is b 
The new sorting plant will 
proof structure with a ro 
about 650 feet. An up-to-d 


designed which will facilitate sor 
and reduce costs. A bottle y 
machine to cost $80,000 and b 
to be the largest of its kind i: 
be specially built and installed. 
All the large cities of the 
support bottle exchanges, bu ; 
of the quantities handled i 
this organization, accordi K 
Reuter, manager, is probal 
largest in the world. 
Illinois. H. H. 
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PRINCE ALBERT couldn’t have suited 
me better if I had made the blueprints 


taste perfectly the first time I tried it. I 
started right — with P. A. — and I’ve 
stayed with it. 


| ¥ _ myself, and superintended the entire job 
__ from soup to nuts! It fitted my smoke- 
Ee 


I wanted fragrance. I got it... both 

_ from the tobacco in the tidy red tin and 

in the smoke itself. Fragrance that re- 

minded me of woodland trails just after 

a soft, spring rain. I wanted mildness— 

mildness that would let me smoke from 
morning till midnight. 


RINGE 


—no other 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
> inston-Salem, N.C, 
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tobacco is 


But mildness alone was not enough. 
I demanded a full, rich tobacco body 
that would satisfy my pipe-hankering on 
every fire-up. There again Prince Albert 
had my measure, right to the tick of the 
tape. Cool, long-burning, free from bite 
and parch—P. A. was all of these. 


You suspect by this time that I am sat- 
isfied with P.A. I’Il tell the world I am! 
And I want to get it over to you that, if 
you don’t know P. A. by personal expe- 
rience, you’ve got something coming to 
you... something mighty good. Try 
P.A., on the word of a friend! 


ALBERT 


like it! 


P. A. was 


made-to-measure 
for me 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


e Greatest Large-Scale Farmer 


in the World...... | 


Bud-grafting young | 
stock. Each budded | 
tree must be pro- 
tected with a shield * | 
Clearing the jungle of leaves. ee | 
for a United States ' « 4 , + ae ’ ne 
Rubber Company : ‘| g 


Plantation. 
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Picture a group of farms totaling 136,000 
acres with 20,000 hands to work them. 
Consider that these farms had to be cleared 
from virgin jungle, drained, fertilized, pre- 
pared. That 10,000,000 trees have been 
grown. from seed, set out, grafted. Consider, 
also, that these farms have whole villages 
within their borders, schools and hospitals. 
Docks of their own. 80 miles of railroad 
and 355 miles of motor roads. Picture this 
and you begin to get an idea of the greatest 
agricultural enterprise in the world—the Far 
Eastern rubber plantations of the United 
States Rubber Company. 

This huge development has but one object 
—to make certain of an ever-increasing sup- 
ply of the finest rubber that can be grown 
for United States Tires. And soto guarantee 
the users of United States Tires quality 
right through from the place where quality 
must start—the rubber from which the tires 
are built. 


HE longer wear of United States Royal Cord Balloons begins 
with rubber grown for quality. But plantation ownership is only 
one of the important steps in producing these better tires. 


To obtain tire cord of the quality its specifications demand, the 
United States Rubber Company operates its own Cotton Mills in the 
heart of the cotton fields. 


And every Royal Cord Balloon incorporates three of the greatest 
forward steps ever made in tire building: 


Sprayed Rubber—the purest, strongest and most uniform crude 
rubber known; Web Cord—the framework of the tire structure in 
which the cotton cords are bonded together with pure rubber latex 
without friction generating cross-tie threads; and the Flat Band 
Method—which assures a tire equally strong at every point. 


Company-owned plantations and mills, new and better materials 
and methods—all mean greater mileage for tires. That is what you 
are interested in. Get more for your money—go to the dealer who 
sells United States Tires. | 
Collecting latex | 
(rubber tree milk) 
from the tapped 


trees. 


UNITED STATES a | 


ROYAL CORD | 


BALLOON | 


United States @) Rubber Company 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES : 
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“HEN August rolls round, the 
‘eylinder of the thresher be- 
gins to hum and we go hither 
on exchanging labor with our 
lors that the results of a sea- 
small grain seeding may be 
ed to the granaries. In this 
and hurry to get the shocks off 
bble we have little time to de- 
) the husbandry of live stock. 
ately for the forehanded farm- 
minimum attention need be 
at this time. The really good 
er, however, keeps an eye out 
ings that may need attention 
sually finds time to put in a 
lick here and there in order 
1e efficiency of his live stock 
: kept up to par. 


idsummer Decline in Milk 


ust ushers in an annual and 
ible decline in milk flow of our 
herds. It makes little differ- 
hen cows freshen—the harvest 
ig our attention, the severe bit- 
flies, the extreme heat, and the 


| drive cows down in milk flow. 
not such an important prob- 
th cows that are to freshen in 
r because they should be dried 
August but with cows not due 
‘e until December, January, 
ibruary it is an important part 
d management to make every 
to help cows keep up in pro- 
| through August. Studies of 
ses of this decline in produc- 
iow the most of it to be due to 
tate feed. Flies and hot weath- 
‘account for some of the de- 
ut not much and then usually 
y affect the amount of feed 
at. It may be necessary to 
nent with grain and to give 
dportunity to graze during the 
the evening and morning. It 
h while to give cows such op- 
ity and conditions as will in- 
tem to eat large quantities of 


d New Sweet Clover Pasture 


jist is the month when cows 
ined from the old sweet clover 
i: to the new growth of last 
§ Seeding, provided the old’ has 
at long enough and the new 
i made satisfactory growth to 
‘Ppasturing. We would like to 

experiences of several dairy- 
10 are trying this out. There 


. 


indication among those de- 
on sweet clover for pasture 
7 seeding some sweet clover 
spring and turning the cows 
he old, spent pasture of the 
‘S$ year’s seeding to the new 
| of the seeding made last 
| a clover may be depended 
upply pasturage about 5% 
| Just how well these two 
is fit together in August is a 
0 that needs a more complete 
(Write us your experience. 
at Sow May Need More Feed 
‘Ve, 
‘brood sow that is called on to 
\ ae litters of pigs a year 
‘pecial attention. As a rule, 
*ws are thin when spring lit- 
/@ weaned. They are bred 
after their pigs are weaned 
|thin condition, many of them 
| lost 60 to 80 Ibs. in weight. 
3 ro tendency to let such sows 
t for themselves during the 
jmmer season. They will doa 
ifting for themselves all right 
‘get enough of the right kind 
} eres they cannot bring 
Tong pigs in September and 
» More need for strong fall 
is the case with spring pigs. 
Ows are now well along in 
Dhue tf 


nly found voor pasture all 
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their pregnancy periods. Are they 
getting back the weight lost to their 
spring litters. Such sows should 
have at this time, in addition to pas- 
ture, a daily feed of grain equivalent 
to about two per cent of their live 
weights. 
Broody Hens 


Broody hens—what are we going 
to do with them? Each flock owner 
has his or her own notion of how to 
persuade broody hens to return 
to better behavior. If one has 
a sure-fire method of breaking up 
their desire to keep the nests warm, 
hang on to it for good methods are 
scarce. The best method we ever 
saw to give such hens something dif- 
ferent to think about was an ordi- 
nary commercial crate hung off the 
ground by a single hanger attached 
to the center of the crate. When a 
few broody hens are put into a crate 
hung in this manner there is created 
an action resembling a combination 
of merry-go-round and tetter-totter. 
It’s hard for hens to concentrate on 
hatching out chicks under such cir- 
cumstances. The crate is lowered for 
feeding and watering the hens. 


Proper Development of Pullets 


August is a critical month in the 
development of pullets for future 
egg production. If one pushes them 
too rapidly, thereby bringing them 
into production in September, they 
are likely to molt before Christmas 
in which case winter production is 
out of the question. If one does not 
crowd them along rapidly enough, 
production will not begin until after 
cold weather begins in which case it 
is hard to get them up to satisfactory 
production until February and early 
March and then the price is declin- 
ing. Pullets should be made to grow 
uniformly from hatching to maturity, 
without setback. Free range, an 
abundance of shade and green feed, 
combined with access to the proper 
growing mash in a self-feeder, will 
usually bring pullets up to laying 
time in the right condition for good 
winter production. August is a good 
time to check up on the development 
of pullets. 


Bulletins of Interest 


Prune the Bearing Apple Tree, by 
R. H. Roberts. Bulletin 378, Wis- 
consin Experiment Station, Madison, 
Wis. 

Concrete in Home Sanitation, pam- 
plet published by Portland Cement 
Association. 

Sources of Animal Protein for 
Laying Hens, by J. H. Martin. Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Management Problems of Farmers’ 
Elevators, by H. B. Price and C. M. 
Arthur. Bulletin 224, Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Stover No. 102 Limestone Pul- 
verizer. Bulletin 201 published by 
Stover Mfg. and Engine Co., Free- 
port, Ill. 

The Marketing of Milk by F. J. 
Prewett of the Agricultural Econom- 
ics Institute, University of Oxford, 
England. This is a discussion of the 
handling and distribution of milk in 
England, with particular emphasis on 
the opportunity of greater co-opera- 
tion among milk producers. 


Noted Holstein Sire Dies 


Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes, herd sire 
at Hollyhock Farms, Wisconsin, for 
seven years, and known the country 
over as one of the best of present 
day Holstein sires, died June 25. A 
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DOUBLE WATERWAY 
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WATER INLET 


eens: 


cient and economical milk pasteurizing 


RR eeaeana’ the need for a simple, effi- 


outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 
ries, CP offers the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit consists of a combined heater and hold- 


er, Sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. 


(Bottle filler 


is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 


health boards’ requirements. 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and will increase your 


business. ] 
for full information and prices. 


The Victor is a business builder. 


Write 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 


1245 W. Washington Blvd. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 


you want without work, worry or expense. 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run inoil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
“supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 

circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 


Water from a well 


f 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 


operation. ‘Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 


son of S. P. O. M. 37th and Wiscon- 
sin Fobes, he was bred by John Er- 
ickson and sold to Hollyhock Farms 
by Schinke and Rabenhorst as a 3- 
year-old. 

He has 33 A. R. O. daughters, only 
six tested at over three years. The 
first three mature daughters to com- 
plete 7-day records went to 34 lbs., 
82 Ibs., and 29 lbs. His first five 2- 
year-old daughters to be tested for a 
year averaged 640 lbs. fat, (800 Ibs. 
butter. ) 

Sir Bess has always been known 
for his own good type and definite 
proof of his ability to transmit it is 
found in the grand champion female 
at the last National Dairy Show, one 
of his 4-year-old daughters. That 
cow now on year test has produced 
560 Ibs. fat, (700 lbs. butter) in her 
first six months. 

“Sir Bess” leaves 45 daughters in 
the Hollyhock herd, with 11 cows 
still to freshen to his service. 


for a Power-Equipped 
SEPARATOR 


You can trade in your old sepa- 
rator for a power-driven Sharp- 
les Tubular—you can trade it in 
on one of larger capacity, at very 
little cost. A power-driven sepa- 
rator costs only a little more g 
than a hand-driven separator, 
and $20 allowance will be 
made on your old machine. 
If your separator is too 
small for your needs, if it 
is worn, out of balance 
and losing cream, and you 
want to be free from the 
drudgery of it all, write today 
for the Sharples offer, telling 
us what capacity you need. > 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR 

565 W. Washington tieg o>” 

CHICAGO, ILL. or 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


melde.: 


Separato 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 
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Neighborly Notes 


Yesterday, with my usual thrill of 
expectancy, I opened my mail and 
was rewarded by finding one of those 
delightful farmers’ bulletins which 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture sends out. These same bul- 
letins have provided a veritable well 
of knowledge for me the past year or 
two. I have been surprised to find 
that this department takes as great 
pleasure in helping the farmer’s wife 
as the farmer himself. 

It was quite by accident that I 
stumbled onto the real value of these 
bulletins. Of course, I, like every- 
one else, had heard of them for years 
but considered them as something 
very remote, as concerning myself at 
least. One day I chanced upon an 
exceptionally interesting article in a 
magazine that referred the reader to 
a bulletin on “Child Management,” 
by D. A. Thom, M. D. As this hap- 
pened to be a subject I was much in- 
terested in, I sent at once for this 
bulletin. I was amazed and delight- 
ed with it. I sent back for others 
and for a list of available bulletins. 
The list was staggering but also very 
promising. Subjects varied so that 
no matter what you were interested 
in you would find something meant 
just for you. There are a number 
of interesting booklets on flower cul- 
ture if that happens to be your hobby. 
Although of late I have not sent for 
any special number, about every so 
often one of these extremely inter- 
esting little books comes into. my 
home. Many of these bulletins are 
sent out entirely free of charge, 
though some have a charge of a few 
cents attached to them to cover 
printing and postage. Write to the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for these bulletins. 

This particular bulletin, which ar- 
rived so recently, proved to be No. 
1530 on “Fitting Dresses and Blous- 
es.” Now I have always sewed and 
consider myself as good along that 
line as the average housewife and yet 
I was astonished at the things I did 
not know when I looked over this lit- 
tle booklet. The bulletin deals with 
alternating and fitting of garments 
whether home-made, made by a 
dressmaker, or purchased ready 
made. It points out the loss from an 
economic point of view through the 
wearing of a garment that does not 
fit; so much dissatisfaction results 
from the wearing of an ill fitting gar- 
ment that often it is cast aside long 
before it is all worn out. Very few 
women know how to alter patterns so 
that they will conform to their own 
figure. Manufacturers have used so- 
called “ideal” measurements as their 
basis in cutting patterns and gar- 
ments. This bulletin helps the home 
dressmaker to remedy these condi- 
tions, and cut the goods and fit it to 
her own measurements. Each step 
in this work is illustrated so clearly 
by actual photographs that the read- 
er cannot fail to grasp the point the 
writer tries to convey and the reme- 
dy for each trouble. 

I have in my hands at present a 
bulletin on home conveniences, No. 
927, which should be in every farm 
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home in America, and inside the cov- 
er I find these lines, ‘‘Whatever les- 
sens woman’s work, benefits the 
race.”” Some day I will tell you more 
about this booklet, but at present I 
wish merely to mention a part of the 
table of contents: The kitchen cabi- 
net; the fireless cooker; sponge box 
or bread raiser; dish drainer; heights 
of working surfaces; serving tray; 
folding ironing board; the iceless re- 
frigerator; the cold box. Are you 
not anxious already for a copy of 
this to read? 

“A Guide to Good Meals for the 
Junior Homemaker,” (Miscellaneous 
Circular 49), takes up a study of the 
five food groups, how food supplies 
body needs, calories, etc. In fact it 


To quote from one of the bulletins: 
“The government of the United 
States is the greatest of all modern 
publishers. It employs thousands of 
scientists who are engaged the whole 
year round in making researches 
and investigations in all branches of 
agriculture and household economy, 
in geology, in mining, in electricity, 
in chemistry, in astronomy. The arts 
of war as well as those of peace are 
also cultivated. The greatest art of 
all, that of maintaining and spread- 
ing free government, is strenuously 
carried on by president, cabinet, sen- 
ators, representatives, army, and 
navy. 

“The results of all these activities 
of the most comprehensive and ef- 
fective organization ever known are 
constantly reduced to print. and 
poured out in an incessant flood from 
the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, the largest printing 
plant in the world.” 

Let us make use of this informa- 
tion that has been gathered for our 
benefit. We, who are farmers’ wives, 
have little time to spend digging out 
such gold mines of information for 
ourselves, and so when the govern- 
ment has done this for us, has had 
this same information published in 
language simple enough for us all to 
understand, let us accept the know]- 


MRS. J. C. ALLEN, INDIANA, CANNING MUSTARD BY COLD 


PACK METHOD FOR 


takes up work very similar to what is 
being taught in classes of domestic 
science in high school. 

There is a whole booklet of four- 
teen pages in-itself, just made up of 
a list of bulletins on foods and cook- 
ing, canning, cold storage, and home 
economics. This ranges all the way 
from Food and Drugs Act to ice 
cream, honey, laundering, and metab- 
olism. 

The canning bulletin which I have, 
No. 1471, covers all sorts of methods 
of canning: hot pack, cold pack, wa- 
ter bath canners, and pressure can- 
ners. It provides not only instruc- 
tions for canning all sorts of fruits 
and vegetables but time tables as 
well. 

Then for the person who knows lit- 
tle about fabrics and selection of 
cloth, I would recommend No. 1449. 
Or, if you are interested in the prin- 
ciples of window curtaining, send for 
No. 1516. This booklet is one of the 
most delightful I have ever received. 
It is full of the most interesting ideas 
for your windows. Just to look at 
the illustrations in this book is 
enough to fire one with enthusiasm. 

This morning one of my friends 
called me up and said she had gotten 
a stain on some of her best linen 
and she simply could not get it off. 
Immediately I brought forth my 
Stain Removal Bulletin ‘No. 1474. 
And within a half hour she reported 
that the stain had disappeared. 


WINTER GREENS 

ld 
edge thus available, knowledge that 
will lighten our work, gladden our 
play, and bring us help in many a 
way.—ETHEL MorRRISON MARSDEN. 


Importance of Eating 
Vegetables 


The more scientists investigate, the 
more importance they attach to the 
value of vegetables in the diet; and 
the more psychologists investigate, 
the more importance they attach to 
learning to eat and enjoy vegetables 
when young. It is not only that the 
young child has a great need of veg. 
etables but the chances are that if he 
does not learn to eat them when he is 
young, he will never eat them at all. 
Children are born without any natur- 
al likes or dislikes for foods but they 
acquire them with such uncanny sub- 
tlety that it seems they were born 
with them. They get used to milk and 
then spit out orange juice, not be- 
cause they don’t like it, but because it 
is different from milk which they 
have already got into the habit of 
taking and they don’t want to change. 

A survey made by some home eco- 
nomics people concerning the vege- 
tables children like and eat showed 
that they, in the main, eat the vege- 
tables their mothers cook and serve 
and that they learn to like the ones 
which they originally thought they 
disliked, if they kept on eating them 

(Continued on page 743) 


‘jonable and easy to mak 


No. 2922—Fer the Smart Matron 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, | 
inches bust measure. The 36-inc 
quires 354 yards of 36-inch mate’ 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. ; 

No. 3042—Tremendously Smart. 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
bust measure. The 36-inch size 
yards of 40-inch material with — 
32-inch contrasting. Tae 

No. 3067—For Smart Daytime 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
bust measure. The 36-inch size 
yards of 40-inch material with 5 
inch plain contrasting. ; 

No. 3081—For the Little Sub-De 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years 
size requires 24% yards of 40-in 
with 8 yards of 4-inch ribbon for 
sash. of 

No. 3074—Dainty -Beach Dres 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
size requires 154 yards of 40-ine 
with 34 yard of 40-inch contrasti 

No. 2321—One-Piece Dress. Cuts 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches b 
ure. The 36-inch size requires 3 : 
inch material with % yard of 324 
trasting. ee 

No.  2939—Exceedingly Smart. 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, an 
bust measure. The 36-inch size 
yards of 40-inch material. , 


How to Order Pat 


Enclose 10¢c in stamps or coin 
carefully) for each pattern or 
your order to Fashion Departm 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
tern is seam-allowing and guar 
perfectly. Do not fail to state siz 

Our patterns are made especial 
the leading fashion designers of 
City. No stuek of patterns is ¢ 
office and, since all orders are 
the factory, kindly allow a reas 
for delivery of any pattern you 


Have you seen our new 
Style Book? If not, send | 
day—only 10 cents. Pa 


feed Market Situation 


The Grain, Hay, and Feed Market 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
mics. ) 
j markets ruled irregular late in June 
larly in July with strength in wheat 
offsetting the decline in hominy feed 
Muten feed. Corn and oats prices have 
‘airly steady at about the level of two 
ago, although markets for these grains 
been much influenced by crop develop- 
_ Good pasturage over practically all of 
untry has helped to keep down consum- 
emand for feeds but with a moderate 
; offerings of most feeds-have been read- 
jsorbed and reserve stocks seemed gener- 
mall. 
sat feeds ruled higher after the recent 
2 with middlings and the heavier feeds 
ag decidedly more strength than bran, 
prices are generally 50c higher than two 
ago at the present writing (July 8) 
‘the heavier feeds have advanced as much 
50 per ton at some points. Reports in- 
that hardly any bran has gone into 
‘e at the present time—an unusual con- 
ie the current demand has absorbed 


Yerings. Shorts and middlings have also 
| freely into consuming channels and 
es have been hardly equal to current 
ea meal held about steady although the 
e of trading has been very small. The 
\t of this feed is also light, reflecting 
+ quiet conditions in paint markets 
| qmfluence requests for linseed oil. In- 
‘5 were scattered in the Northwest but 
there seemed inclined to store whatever 
‘they could not sell at $45 a ton. 
‘tonseed meal was also practically un- 
‘ed on the whole although quotations at 
‘4s points fluctuated, largely because of 
lars’ offerings. Offerings of this feed 
the South were at practically unchanged 
; but in the Northeast some resellers 
willing to discount current quotations up 
ce a ton in order to move their holdings 
resellers were also pressing sales at Chi- 
Demand at northern distributing points 
‘id very quiet. 
ten feed became much easier to buy and 
facturers in the’ Northeast were again ac- 
‘ag orders on their “grass price’ basis, 
1 was sharply lower than the prices re- 
+ secured by resellers for this feed. De- 
, however, seemed brisk at the lower fig- 
‘and some of the mills at Buffalo were 
(1p for the immediate future and were not 
vag prices. Manufacturers at Chicago 
again accepting orders for shipment but 
generally limiting sales to one car per 
mer. 
miny feed has been more freely offered 
prices worked lower at most markets al- 
th the decline has been checked to a large 
(t by strength in the corn market. Sup- 
| at most distributing points have been of 
-yolume and buyers have been cautious 
( making further commitments, doubtless 
‘@ that should corn prices make material 
(jes on account of more favorable weathers 
le corn belt the present level for hominy 
‘would be too high. 
lfalfa meal has been rather quiet and 
Is have made slight declines at some 
1s ’in sympathy with generally lower 
's for alfalfa hay. Tankage has moved 
ly at previous quotations of about $65 
on at the principal markets. The demand 
this feed may be affected by the lower 
/s at which hogs are selling this year, 
y $5 per hundredweight lower than a 
| ago, but offsetting this the increase in 
laumber of hogs and the higher prices for 
| this season tend to incréase the amount 
‘mkage used. 


} Quoted July 8 


andard spring wheat bran: $29 at Buffa- 
32.75 at Philadelphia, $27.50 at Chicago, 
at Minneapolis. Hard winter wheat bran: 
at Buffalo, $30 Cincinnati, $25 Omaha. 
winter wheat bran: $32 Buffalo, $34.75 
idelphia, $30 Cincinnati, $27 St. Louis. 
andard wheat middlings: $31 Buffalo, 
10 Philadelphia, $31.75 Chicago, $29.50 
Kieapolis. Soft winter wheat middlings: 
40 Cincinnati. Gray shorts: $36 St. Louis, 
Omaha. 

ttonseed meal (43%): $45 Buffalo, 
lidelphia, $43 Chicago, $42.60 Omaha. 
nseed meal: $45.50 Buffalo, $46 Chicago, 
30 Minneapolis. 

uuten feed: $35 Buffalo, $31.10 .Chicago, 
te hominy: $38 Buffalo, $40 Philadelphia, 
‘Cincinnati, $35.50 Chicago, $36 Omaha. 
Ifa meal: $25 St. Louis, $25.75 Chicago, 
‘Omaha. 
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Wisconsin May Butter 


‘isconsin co-operative creameries paid pro- 
its a net price of 46.3 cents a pound for 
rfat in May according to reports from 80 
{hese creameries to the Wisconsin Depart- 
t of Markets. These creameries received 
average of 41.6 cents a pound for butter, 
ing spread of 4.7 cents between the price 
for butter and the price paid for fat. 
P ge in prices paid for fat was from 

50 cents, with the price received for 
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butter ranging from 40.1 to 42.5 cents. The 
overrun ranged from 21.7 to 23.9 per cent. 
Receipts of butterfat averaged 37,929 lbs. per 
creamery. 


June Foreign Butter 


The following table of foreign butter prices 
gives the average of weekly quotations as pub-~ 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


June May June 
Market 1927 1927 1926 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
New York 42.5 43.5 41.2 
Chicago 40.4 41.5 39.1 
Copenhagen 33.4 32.9 34.7 
Berlin 33.5 33.7 35.2 
London 
Danish 35.8 35.3 37.5 
Dutch* 35.0 34.4 32.6 
New Zealand 35.6 35.0 35.1 
Australian 35.5 34.4 34.5 
Argentine* 34.7 33.9 31.6 
Siberian 34.2 33.3 31.2 
*Unsalted. 


June Cheese 


Wholesale price of cheese on the Wisconsin 
boards averaged 22.5 cents for June, which is 
practically the same price as prevailed last 
month but exceeds a year ago by 2.6 cents. 
The first two weeks in July saw little change 
in prices, with the markets generally firm. 

Cheese production for the first five months 
of the year totaled 144,572,000 lbs., a decrease 
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The June butter in New York City averaged 42.5 cents, which is 1.3 cents over last 
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ported prices not determined as yet and 20 re- 
ported factories closed. 

Manufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
sweetened condensed and unsweetened evapo- 
rated milk were as follows for May: 


Range Ave. 


Condensed, per case $5.26— 6.55 $ 5.94 


Condensed, per cwt. 9.25—13.00 10.31 
Evaporated, per case 3.55— 5.20 4.43 
Evaporated, per cwt. 6.45— 9.50 8.55 
Condensed skim, per cwt. 4.55— 7.00 5.87 
Evaporated skim, per cwt. 2.50— 5.38 3.57 


June Butter 


Butter averaged 42.5 cents in New York for 
June, a decline of one cent from the May 
average but still 1.3 cents above June a year 
ago and the same as two years ago. The first 
two weeks of July saw declines of one cent, 
but receivers appeared to have confidence and 
sent butter into storage at around 42 cents 
rather than push it on to the market at lower 
prices. Production has apparently reached its 
peak for this season and is now on the de- 
cline. 

Creamery butter production for the first 
five months of the year was 582,920,000 Ibs., 
an increase of eighteen million pounds over 
last year. Net imports for the same period 
were 4,339,000 lbs., an increase of four mil- 
lion pounds over last year. Storage holdings 
on June 1 were 25,340,000 Ibs., a decrease 
of five million pounds from a year ago. ‘This 
brings the estimated trade output for the first 
five months to 807,891,000 lbs., an increase of 
five milion pounds or .7 per cent greater con- 
sumption than for a like period last year. 

Daily quotations from the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices on 92-score butter (extras) 


year and practically the same as two years ago. 


of eleven million pounds from last year. Net 
imports were 30,518,000 lbs., an increase of 
ten million pounds over last year. Storage on 
June 1 was 35,780,000 lbs., a decrease of four 
million pounds from last year. This brings 
the total estimated trade output for these five 
months to 196,152,000 lbs., a decrease of 9.3 
per cent in apparent consumption of cheese 
as compared with the same period last year. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during June: 


June 


June May 

1927 1927 1926 

cents cents cents 
Twins 22.2 21.9 19.3 
Single Daisies 22.5 22.4 19.9 
Longhorns 22.3 22.3 20.1 
Square prints 22.8 22.9 20.3 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 96,958 76,192 90,319 


*Receipts for month 20,765 20,017 19,951 
*Storage (End of 
months) 10,995 9,634 18,212 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e.—000 
omitted). 


June Condensed Milk 


(Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Prices paid producers for 3.5% milk f. o. b. 
factory were as follows for June covering 
those factories manufacturing both case and 
bulk goods: 


Geographic Ne. of Prices per cwt. 
sections factories Range Ave. 
SE eee 
New England uf $2.02 $2.02 
Middle Atlantic* 7 1.90—2.14 2.05 
E. No. Central 57 1.70—2.04 1.91 
W. No. Central 6 1.79—2.10 1.98 
North Western 6 1.75 1.75 
South Western 10 1.66—2.20 1.84 
United States 90 1.66—2.20 1.91 
*Sixty-one additional factories reported 


prices based in part on current month’s whole- 
sale butter quotation. Forty-seven factories re- 


| 


at four of the principal markets, together 
with receipts and storages: 

June May June 

1927 1927 1926 

cents cents cents 
Chicago 40.4 41.5 39.1 
New York 42.5 43.5 41.2 
Boston 42.6 43.8 41.6 
Philadelphia 43.2 44.3 42.1 


*Receipts for month 74,223 62,211 72,570 


*Receipts since 


Jan. 1 301,544 227,821 296,192 
*Storage (end of 
menth) 41,026 9,470 44,872 


*In thousands of pounds at the four markets 
(i. e.—000 omitted). Ninety score butter av- 
eraged 39.1 cents for June in Chicago, with 
centralized butter at this market selling for 
40 cents. Jobbers’ prices on extras sold to 
retailers averaged 42.9 cents in Chicago, a 
spread of 2.5c above wholesale. 


Milwaukee June Milk 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Producers 
announce the following prices for the month 
of June: 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $2.85 per 
ewt.; and for the portion manufactured, $1.70 
per cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per cent 
milk delivered f. o. b. city, four cents being 
added or subtracted for each one-tenth of one 
per cent variation in test. Sixty-three and 


- one-half per cent of the total receipts were 


sold as fluid. 


May Dry Milk 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

The wholesale prices given below are based 
on reports from manufacturers governing ac- 
tual sales f. o. b. factory during May: 

Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7 cents 
to 11.5 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, aver- 
aging 9.13 cents a pound for sales totaling 
7,421,801 Ibs. When packed in one-pound cans 
the price reported was 28.2 cents a pound. 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged from 24.5 
cents to 27.5 cents for dry whole milk, aver. 


(Continued on page 743) 
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Wt ite for 


F YOU would know how gen- 

erally useful salt can be around 
the home and farm, write today 
for the booklet, “101 Uses for 
Diamond Crystal Salt.” We 
venture to say it suggests many 
that are entirely new to you. 


Besides, it answers every ques- 
tion you may have about salt. Is 
Diamond Crystal different from 
ordinary salt? Is there an advan- 
tage in its flaky, snow-whiteness? 
When is salt mild to the taste and 
what effect has that on food? All 
these — and many more — ques- 
tions can be answered and proved 
by reading this booklet. We shall 
be glad to send a copy to you. 

Diamond Crystal is a pure, 
mild salt. It dissolves easily and 
blends readily with food. It em- 
phasizes food flavors and does 
not obscure them. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for table 
and for cooking, for livestock, for 
curing meats, for canning, for 
butter and cheese-making. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thats all Salt.” 


Diamond 


i 


Free! 


Use the coupen below for your copy 
of interesting booklet, “101 Uses for 
Diamond Crystal Salt,” and generous 
sample package. No cost or obligation 
to you. 
D1aMonp CRYSTAL SALT Co., 
Dept. 1179, St. Clair, Michigan > 
Please send me, free, trial po ye 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Cryétal Salt.” 


Name. 


R.F. D._______—_—_State-_—_f 


Do ce ee 


a 


a 


Pure-breds and Club Work 


HOARD’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS:—Idle 
Hour’s Noble Bell, a two-year-old 
Jersey heifer, has been the source of 
a great deal of satisfaction to her fif- 
teen-year-old owner, Carl Dickes, 
Indiana, by the record she has made. 

Noble’s dam is Golden Gardo Bell, 
a heifer which Carl’s brother secured 
through the calf club three years ago. 
Gardo was a bred heifer purchased in 
Ohio. These were the first registered 
females to come to the Dickes farm, 


IDLE HOUR’S NOBLE BELL 


Carl Dickes, Indiana, is proud of his 


club heifer. This Jersey completed a 365- 
day C. T. A. record of 12,287 Ibs. of milk 
containing 717.8 lbs. butterfat. 


and the boys, with their father, H. A. 
Dickes, have spared no pains to grow 
and develop these animals as well as 
possible. 

The farm of H. A. Dickes & Sons 
has maintained a herd of dairy cows 
only a comparatively short time. 
Beef cattle formerly filled the sta- 
bles. A registered Jersey sire has 
been purchased, and it is the desire 
of the father and his two sons to de- 
velop a herd of pure-breds from this 
foundation stock. 


Indiana. G. A. WILLIAMS. 


After Club Work, What? 


I am wondering if hundreds of 
former club members are not uncon- 
sciously incorporating into their daily 
work things they were taught in their 
4-H work—things that almost un- 
knowingly are helping them to do 
their work more efficiently and are 
starting them on the road to success. 

After club work, what? To one 
group it may mean leaving rural life 
for the bright lights of the city. It 
may be that these young folks have 
been taught just enough leadership 
and co-operation that they will devel- 
op into leaders of commerce and in- 
dustry. It is my contention that if a 
person does not have a liking for 


farming, it is his duty to himself to 
get into another profession. 

After club work, what? To another 
group it means stepping across the 
threshold of youth into the life of re- 
alities. The former club member who 
stays on the farm has an opportunity 
to put into practice what he learned 
in club work. In many backward 
communities club work has been the 
sole source of agricultural education. 

After club work, what? We have a 
kind of unwritten law which asks 
that a club member give back to club 
work what he has taken out of it. 
There is no better source of club 
leaders than young people who came 
up through the ranks themselves. 
They can see things from the view- 
point of both the member and leader. 

After club work, what? Many in- 
stances can be cited of club members 
who have built up a successful busi- 
ness just by carrying on their club 
project on a greater scale for their 
own benefit. Former club members 
can be of value to their communities 
by backing parent—teachers’ associ- 
ations, breed organizations, and com- 
munity clubs. 

[Epitror’s Notr:—The above was 
taken from a talk given before a 
group of club folks by George Price, a 
graduate of club work and a club 
leader, who is now farming with his 
father in Kenosha County, Wiscon- 
sin.] 


Little Talks for Juniors 


Work. A big, little word, isn’t it? 
Sometimes it means fun and pleas- 
ure; sometimes drudgery, sometimes 
pain, sometimes money. But, what- 
ever the meaning, it’s & very neces- 
sary thing. We can’t get along with- 
out it. Maybe it’s just getting kind- 
ling for mother, or running an er- 
rand. Maybe it’s a day of toil in the 
fields with father. When you grew 
older, work is your means of earning 
a living. 

Work is a blessing. It keeps peo- 
ple busy, and busy people are not usu- 
ally doing things they ought not to 
do. Time does not drag for busy 
people; on the contrary, the day is 
hardly long enough for them. 

Every worthwhile thing depends 
on work. Every material thing is 
the result of work by someone, some- 
time, somewhere. Work builds 
homes, barns, skyscrapers, engines, 
automobiles, trains, electric lines, 
farm machinery. Work is necessary 


for successful crops, herds, and 
flocks. Work brings up families and 
makes citizens. Work feeds and 


THAT FAMOUS MARYLAND FRIED CHIOKEN WAS PREPARED FROM A 300-YEAR-OLD RECIPE AND 
CONTRIBUTION TO CAMP VAIL LAST YEAR 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


clothes the world, and makes the 
wheels go round. 

It takes work to achieve success, 
whether it’s in club work, in farming, 
or in business. If you would be suc- 
cessful, WORK. 


Humpty Dumpty, Clown 


HOARD’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS:—One 
of the men best known to the 4-H 
club members of California is Hump- 
ty Dumpty, the health clown. Every 
Saturday evening he talks over the 
farm radio to thousands of listeners. 
He conducts parties through health 
land and travels to the ice cream 
mountain in a milk plane. 

Thousands of boys and girls and not 
a few older people have watched him 
perform at various state and county 
fairs. His magic milk stunt and his 
mechanical cow have entertained as 
well as enlightened, with the result 
that the per capita consumption of 
dairy products in California is higher 
than in any other state, in spite of 


RN 


HUMPTY DUMPTY HEALTH CLOWN 


the fact that the prices for these 
products are higher there than in the 
East. 

Ray L. Law, for that is Humpty 
Dumpty’s real name, is employed by 
the health department of the Califor- 
nia Dairy Council, so he is giving all 
his time to the task of increasing the 
consumption of pure dairy foods as 
the surest method of bettering the 
health of the people. 

Wisconsin. Guy A. PETERSON. 


» their willingness to serve, a 


SERVED BY CLUB MEMBERS OF THAT STATE AS 


Opportunity—Service 


“Opportunity” has been the 
back of the exhibit for the : st 
years at Camp Vail for the 4-H, 
members at the Eastern Sta 
position, Springfield, Massachu 

It can be truthfully said tha 
is opportunity for all boys I 
no matter where they live - 
but search it out. Tacked on: 
sides of every post in the e 
hall last fall was a card whie 


For instance, the West 
group did weaving of basket 
the material used was all 
the state. 

The Vermont delegation n 
ple sugar. The young people 
county of that state have lea; 


4-H Club card, maple sug: 
they have sent around the w 
The Pennsylvania boys brought 
tatoes raised in Pennsylvania, 
them and served them hot mie 
ty of butter and salt. ; 
Rhode Island showed hoy 
work offers opportunity to 
the Health H. Each state mad 
exhibit illustrative of opportunity 
Service has been the wat aw 
throughout the last several yeal 
best of all there developed 
exhibit itself this year a chance 
serve. im 
Maine had a clothing booth and | 
girls mended, patched, and pr 
clothing for girls in the camp. — / 
New York, with a splendi bol 
showed how a farm shop should 
set up and equipped, and t 
did odd jobs about the e 
throughout the week. To illusty 


| 


used for milking goats, belo’ 
one of the Connecticut boo 
wrecked in transportation. Th 
York boys used a_photogr h 
built another which was used 
the week. 
Young people coming to ¢ 
Vail are impressed with the idea 
it is for them to return in servic 
honor which has been paid them w 
they were invited to be gues 
Exposition Management. ie 
They are made to feel t at 
exhibit is a great show window). 
4-H Club Work and they, . 
that exhibit, are there to ma 
exhibit as fine as possible. 
Service and the spirit of 


1e camp all the week. Each 
the camp is called upon to 
y best he or she can. 

sreat bond of friendship ties 
mg people from twelve of 
i eastern states, all pulling 
Vail, all pulling for 4-H 


end of the week all go home 
that they are a part of a 
national movement and that 
ity and service are the two 
every true club member. 

x them sing with spirit: 

se to go to Camp Vail 

‘d ask no more, 

‘e had all that’s coming to me 

d a little bit, Mm and a little bit, 
a little bit more.” 


FARLEY, State Club Leader. 


‘unior Field Days 

w attendance record was es- 
d when 1,923 New York State 
ib members attended Junior 
Jays at Cornell University, 
New York, June 22-24, ac- 
“to John P. Willman, live 
xtension specialist. 

m boys and one girl partici- 
1 the milking contest, a new 
‘on the program. Marshall 
of Oneida County won first, 
omstock of Oswego County, 
and Clarence Henderson of 
County, third. Eighty-two 
competed in dairy, sheep, and 
adging. Melvin Olmstead of 
County was the champion 
dge. 


. 4 
é Sing Songs 


“Songs,” the third and re- 
lition of the Kentucky 4-H 
id Community Song Book, 
ag words and music of more 
‘5 songs including patriotic, 
lub, and nonsense songs, 
is carols, and rounds, is just 
press. The book is adapted 
1 other states.-It is compiled 
Anita Burnam, University 
acky, Lexington. 


a Review Column 
iifenture of the junior department, 
contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
vious issue. Let’s talk it over.] 
- July 10th issue begins a 
‘articles on the “Life and 
. L. Haecker.” 
| iT. L. Haecker? Since 1918 
been professor emeritus of 
at the University of Minne- 
is known as the father of 
in the Gopher State and his 
| a for co-operation and 
igations in dairy cattle feed- 
vell known. 
: was he born? In a little log 
_ Medina County, Ohio, the 
d in a family of twelve 
846. He is now 81 years 


ar d when did he start farm- 
umself? When Haecker was 
sold his family settled on a 
_ Cottage Grove, Wisconsin. 
aecker was educated in the 
chool and at the University 
Si] He served in the Civil 
ebruary, 1874, returned 
Grove and commenced 
his own account. (See 


- - Sa 


the business record on 
tock Farm show? This 
wa farm operated by 
mel, maintaining a herd 
Guernseys and marketing 


or an average annual net 
4.49. (See pages 687 


c rds? “J sincerely be- 
th the aid of our ac- 
re = M4 

- Production records, we 


more progress in the first 


-Persimmon Grove, Kentucky. 
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five years of our work than we could 
possibly have made in ten years with- 
out them. We do not think our rec- 
ords extraordinary. They help point 
out the mistakes and they are proof 
of the value of good practices we 
have discovered and adopted.” 

How can lice on poultry be treated 
at culling time? After examination 
dust a pinch of sodium fluoride under 
each wing and around the vent of 
those birds to be retained in the 
flock. (See page 689.) 

How can egg collections on the 
farm be made easier? By keeping 
the flock confined to the house until 
noon or shortly after. This discour- 
ages stealing nests. (See page 711.) 

How can the appearance of eggs be 
improved? By confining the flock a 
few days after heavy rains. Some 
litter on the floor during the summer 
will allow the hens to keep their feet 
cleaner and produce better appearing 
eggs. 


Junior Letters 


Climbing in Club Work 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—We have taken 
Hoard’s Dairyman for four years. I can 
hardly wait until it comes because I like to 
read the junior page. I am sixteen years 
old and going to the Eau Claire high school. 

I belong to a calf qlub. The name of the 
club is Pleasant Valley—Brunswick 4-H calf 
club. Our club has been organized two years. 
We have had fifteen members every year. 
Our club took 8rd prize in club groups down 
at the county fair the first year and last fall 
our club group took second. Next fall we are 
going to try to take first. ‘‘Make the Best 
Better.” 

I also have a sister in club work too. She 
is fourteen years old. She is the secretary- 
treasurer of our club. I have a brother 10 
years old and he is trying hard to join our 
club this year. We have our club meetings 
once a month. Mr. Stauss, our County Agent, 
helped us get organized. Mr. Burke, a club 
leader, helped us from May to September last 
year. I am hoping to hear from some juniors. 
My address is R. 8, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
A Alice Erickson. 

Seo 


Wins in Club Judging 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I was seven- 
teen years old the 27th of March and live at 
I have been a 
club member for six years and won in the 
Kentucky state champion live stock judging 
team of 1926 at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
sure was proud of the work our team did. 
I was the second highest individual judge. 
There were 186 contestants: Our team en- 
tered the International Live Stock Show at 
Chicago which was held November 27 to De- 
cember 4, 1926. Our team won second place 
in judging draft horses. 

I live on a farm of 113 acres. We have 12 
milk cows, and 46 sheep; also hogs, chickens, 
horses, and a dog. We have all Holstein 
cows but two and they are my sister’s and 
mine. We have a radio in our home which 
we enjoy very much. My address is R. 1, 
Alexandria, Kentucky. 

Helen Gertrude Schafer. 
38 
My Pig ‘“‘Spot” 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—This is my 
second year in the Pig Club. I like the work 
very much as I am fond of stock, especially 
pigs. I bought my pig from my father when 
she was about two months old. I gave six 
dollars for her. She weighed about sixty 
pounds. She had a white spot on her hip so 
I named her “Spot.” Daddy said if I would 
take good care of her he would give me the 
feed. 

She weighed 162 Ibs. at six months when 
I sold her to my uncle, George Hazzard, for 
fourteen cents a pound, bringing me a total of 
$22.68. Deducting the $6, the cost of my pig, 
with no other expenses, netted me a neat 
profit of $16.68 to go on my bank aecount. 

This is what I have learned about raising 
Poland-China hogs. As long as you can keep 
the curl in their tails and their ears lopped 
down you can be sure Piggy is on the in- 
cline “Pork going up.” I am 10 years old. 
My address is Winnebago, Illinois. 

Emerson Whitney. 
4 


Raising Cotton in Texas 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I live in the 
southern portion of Texas where we raise 
cotton, corn, sorghum, sunflowers, and a few 
other grains. Some of the northern juniors 
may be interested to know a little about cot- 
ton. It is usually planted in April when the 
weather is warm, in rows like corn. It comes 
up in five or six days, and is hoed and plowed 
as often as necessary. 

When the cotton is from two to three 
months old it begins to set squares, or buds, 
which when full grown open into beautifur 
large white blossoms. These blossoms remain 
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You can’t beat 
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Burch’s Best 
Cow Blankets 


No Sir! There’s not a cow blanket made 
that equals “Burch’s Best.” Hundreds of 
fine herd owners cover their winners with 
this patented blanket. Has ten exclusive 
features. Combines beauty, praticability 
and low price. Made to fit every animal 
perfectly. Every blanket covered with 


Our Ironclad Guarantee 


We guarantee them not to rip or tear for two years. You must get perfect service. No othcr blanket is so 
fully covered. None can be, for none are made so well, Well send a sample on request to convince you, 
Where Burch Blankets Will Be Used This Year 


These herds will use Burch Blankets this year: Carnation Farms and Pabst Holstein Farms, Oconomowoc, Wisc., 
Corium Farm, (F. J. Rueping, Pres.) Fond du Lac, Wisc., Fern-Dell Farm (A. W. Fox, Mgr.) Green Bay, Wisc., 
Elm Hill Farm, Brookfield, Mass., Rock County Herd, Janesville, Wise., and many others. 


Send your name and address today for free descriptive booklet, prices, etc. 


F. S. BURCH COMPANY, 152-A W. Huron St., Chicago, Iii. 


Show Blankets 
Our Specialty 


R. LAACKE COMPANY, 


Where Quality Determines Choice 
KANT -KOM- OFF Blankets Predominate 


i A check-up of blankets seen on prize cattle at one of 
the Fairs last summer showed KANT-KOM-OFFS 
on 663—next nearest 284, next 142. This is Typical 
of the Preference Shown for Laacke’s KANT-KOM- 


OFF Blankets everywhere. ike 
° atisfaction or 
Order From This Adv. ‘Moncey Dect 

STYLE To 48 in.| 50-68 in.|70in.up 

paw Prices 12oz Satin FinishBurlap| $2.90 $3.20 $ 4.40 
ae : F.O.B. Khaki or Gray Duck 3.40 4.10 5.60 
Pat. Nov. 23, 1909 Mil- Wool Felt (all colors) 8.90 10.90 13.90 
Try a Sample Order Today waukee Lining (extra, each) 1.40 1.75 3.00 


Lettering, Stenciling, Trimming, Extra. Discounts for Quantity. 
553 Third Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WHITE 
COLLIES 


For Sale ! 


Litter of eleven, born May 31. 
Strong, lively white Collie pup- 
pies. A few left with only a 
spot or two of coloring. Mother 
and father registered and work 
on our herd daily. Prices: 
males $15.00, females $10.00, 
F, O. B. Fort Atkinson. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Wil furnish papers for registering. 


open for only one day. In the evening they 
turn pink, then red and soon drop off and 
leave visible a tiny boll. The bolls when full 
grown are about the size of a hen’s egg, 


but when they open they are the size of a cup | 
When a field of cotton is open it | 


or larger. 
looks like one large fluffy cotton ball. 

Sixteen hundred pounds of cotton is called 
a bale. In this black and bottom soil, cotton 
grows to the average height of four or five 
feet. Yes, I can pick cotton too, but when 
I’m dressed in my knicker suit and big Mexi- 
can sombrero, I help with nearly all kinds of 
field work. 

There are no large dairies here and very 
few small ones. Most people keep only 


enough cows to supply milk and butter for ! 


their own use. On our farm we have four- 
teen grade Jersey cows, eleven of which are 
being milked at the present time. My ad- 
dress is Sealy, Texas. Alice Billig. 
¥ 
Dairying in Virginia 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I live on a 
large dairy farm of 280 acres, I help dad 
milk and I really think it is fun to milk. 
I milk eight cows night and morning. I also 
help to feed the calves and I think that is 
more fun than anything else. We are in one 
of the greatest dairying sections of Virginia. 
We are about one and one-half miles from 
the railroad. I am in the third year high 
school and my books are my greatest friends. 
I am very much interested in laboratory work. 

I am sending you a brief record of dad’s 
best grade Guernsey cow for 1926. I milked 
her all the year. She gave 541 lbs. of butter- 
fat and 11,063 lbs. of milk. The profit above 
feed cost was $372.85. I am very proud of 
her record. I wish some of the other juniors 
would write to me, My address is R. 1, Ash- 
burn, Virginia, Elizabeth Wright. 


From Beef to Dairying 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I was in the 
baby beef club last year. It was my first 
year in club work. I took mine to the county 
fair. He was younger than the rest, but I 
got 6th prize. I went to the state fair but 
did not get a prize. He was sold down there 
for $120.00. This year I am going to join 
the dairy calf club. My address is R. 3, Box 
12, Britton, South Dakota. 

Evelyn Mae Johnson. 


For bedding, most convenient, serviceable and 
sanitary, Write for special, delivered prices. 
Jagerson Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


XTREME durability 
and good, fast work 
at low cost, are 


outstanding features of 
the Case Silo Filler. 


ae eR, 


Its clean shear cut 
to exactly even lengths, 
its powerful blower 
and light running 
bearings and parts 
make the machine/ 
most efficient. 


Ease of feeding, 
few adjustments, 
extreme simplicity 
and extra strength 
in every part 
make this machine 
the first choice of 
good farmers everywhere. 


J, I. Case Threshing Machine Co, 


Incorporated 
Dept. G-32 


Established 1842 
Racine, Wisconsin 


I A catalog of this most efficient knife 


on-flywheel machine will be supplied en : 


I request. Mail the coupon. i 
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You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


SPECIAL OP 


The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Transmitting Bull. Don’t gamble on a kerd sire. 
Get a proven one. My ‘“‘Count-Piebe’’ bull has first 
calf, grade heifers giving 9800 Ibs. of milk a year. 
Will sell or trade for cows. J. A. THOMPSON, 
Brookville, Ind. 14-2 

For Sale—Treadmill for bull, used six months, $50. 
Covered milk wagon, $75. Grade and pure-bred regis- 
tered Hoistein cows, $100 and up. Prices f. 0. Db. 
Butte. THE MINERS’ DAIRY, Butte, Mont. 14-2 

Can supply you with earload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T, A. rec- 
ords up sto 500 lbs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2% 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 lbs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Choice grade Holsteins, Guernseys and_ Jerseys. 
Heavy producers from accredited area. GREENDALE 
STOCK FARMS, Elsie, Mich. 13-2) 

Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, $65.00 test- 
ed, crated. ALFAKORN DAIRY, Evansville, Wis- 
consin. 14-5 

If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

{5 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 5-12 

Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 

Must sell—Farm to be subdivided, 40 purebred 
Guernsey females in 10 head lots with serviceable bull. 
Langwater Ultimas, Glenwood, Gov. of the Chene and 
other leading strains for production and butterfat. 
Also vigorous bull ealves one month to year. Only 4 
reactors in 19 years, no abortion. Easy terms. CRAB 
TRDE FARM, Lake Bluff, Il. 30 miles north Chica- 
go—Chicago and Northwestern or North Shore Eleetric. 


Guernseys—Beautifully marked, practically purelbred 
heifers, well-grown, good udders, bred for production 
and type; 8 weeks old; tuberculin tested. Shipped by 
express at little cost. $20.00 each C. O. D. WILD- 
WOOD FARMS, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 14-2 


Grade Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from an area tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins. 
Clean cattle, priced right, from a, breeder with 30 
years / experience. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 9-* 

Guernsey Herd for sate. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. Im village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. ii-* 

| have usualy 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wiseonsin. i= 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing @ows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 
good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 

For Sale—Guernsey cows and heifers. Federal ac- 


credited. FRED SY, R. 4, Kiel, Wis. 
Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Inquire 
LAKE COUNTY FARM, Two Harbors, Minn. 14-2 


Registered Jerseys—Male calves $50 and_ up, sired 
by Fauvic’s Sultan’s Mac 244462, son of a Gold 
Medal, Silver Medal, and state champion cow. L. & 
C. MASON, Armington, Hl. 14-2 


Jersey cows, one- and two-year-old heifers. Carload 
each. Practically pure-bred. ED. SHARP, Wolfe 
City, Texas. 12-3 

Jersey heifer, 3 years, finely bred. “JERSEY,” 
Cabinjohn, Maryland. 14-2 

Forty registered Jerseys. COBERT JENKINS, 


Georgetown, Indiana. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Carload registered or high grade, fresh or 
close Holstein springers, must be clean. I desire a 
60 day retest. State pric. H. K. HOCKMAN, 
Chalfont, Pa. 

Wanted—One carlead choice yearling grade or reg- 
istered Guernsey heifers, immediate or fall delivery. 
L. B. PATTERSON, StatesviHe, N. C. 13-2 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow dees not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results er your 
money back; 75 cents for one cow, $2.50 for five cows, 


postpaid. WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, 
Box 49, Washington. 12-3 
DOGS 
Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 


Police Pups, imported stock, females $15, males $20. 
S. E. OLSON, Ada, Minn. 

For Sale—Pedigreed German Police pups, Hohen- 
dyk strain. L. D: ZIMBRICK, Beardsley, Minn. 14-2 

Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP.. 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 


_———— 


POULTRY HOUSES 


Poultry Houses on easy terms as low as $10 per 
month. Also barns, garages, homes. Write for Big 
Free Catalog, Dept. 50, FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., 
2330 South Springfield Ave., Chicago, Il. 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
Paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
yvelopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock, Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
Des Malt ART DEPARTMENT, Fort eine 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


MACHINERY 


Small Dairy Equipment—Nine hole bottler (quarts 
and pints), washing vat with steam turbine, conical 
cooler, 25 bottle cases, 4 case trucks, 3 brush bottle 
washer. Good condition. A bargain. JAMESON’S 
DAIRY, Evansville, Wisconsin. 14-2 

Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DelLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Hinman Valve Chambers and pumps and 
parts, at a very reasonable price. JOSEPH HAAG, 
No. 813, W. Harris Street, Appleton, Wis. 13-* 

For Sale—De Laval milker, 2 units complete with 
pipe for 36 cows. Used 6 months. Price reasonable. 
W. H. LUDWIG, Marshfield, Wis. 


Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers 
prices. CASEY BOILER WORKS, Say 
Ohio. % 


For Sale—1 Sharples Moto-Milker with double unit, 
complete with cups. 110—220 1 ph. 60 cycle. $50.60. 
D. H. BURRELL & CO., INC., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. Il. 6-12 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich Man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free cataleg 
showing pictures of harvester. PROCESS CO., Sa- 
lina, Kans. 9-9 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 


linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 
Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or twe colors. Write 


DEPOY BOTTLE CAP or ae 


for samples. 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 


DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 


Wanted—Steel stanchions and barn equipment. 
PAUSE NERS & GEISENDORFER DAIRY, aes Pa 
Tllinois. Z 


SAVE MONEY — 


MAKE MONEY — 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Big, level, equipped farm with income today for 
you. Over 70 acres in crops, 5 horses, 10-26 Titan 
tractor and attachment, threshing machine, 12 cows, 
4 heifers, colt, hens, hogs, buzz saw outfit, com- 
plete line modern machinery, personal easHy worth 
$4,000; 226 acres, only 114 miles RR town, 186 acres 
crop land, springs for watering stock, fruit, geod 6 
reom house, 100 ft. cement basement barn, silo, 
40x40 ice house, all buildings electria lighted. Be- 
cause other interests, sacrifice complete at $8000, only 
$2500 cash required. J. H. TOBIN, Strout Agency, 
19 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 

Fine Dalry Farm yours without cost—Unheard of 
opportunity for experienced dairy farmer who acts fast 
—220 acres in finest dairy section of Illineis. Owner 
retiring. His family not interested in dairy business. 
Learn how this attractive property can be secured and 
the original investment refunded with interest in less 
than ome year. No time to lose. Take first train for 
Chicago. Wire me when you will arrive. Phone me 
when you get in. No brokers wanted. Will deal with 
principal only. R. BE. KENEFICK, 5519 University 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Telephone Midway 8928. 

Farm of 168 acres in Central New York for sale to 
settle an estate. Splendid buildings, well watered, has 
carried as high as 75 head of cattle. Last two years 
over 80 tons of hay were sold and 40 head of cattle 
carried each year, besides horses and other stock. 
Only % mile from church, school, depot, and milk 
plant. 20 miles from Syracuse on improved road. 
SILAS GODFREY (Administrator), Pennellville, New 
York. 13-7 

Dairy Farm For Sale—260 acres located in Mara- 
thon County on Highway 16 near Wittenberg, Wiscon- 
sin. School and cheese factory within %4 mile from 
premises. Modern building practically all built in last 
five years. Farm fully equipped with machinery in- 
cluding tractor. Fine herd of Holstein cows, four 
horses and other miscellaneous items for $26,000.00. 
For complete information write the KNOKE LUMBER 
COMPANY, Appleton, Wisconsin. 14-3 

You, Mr. Tenant Farmer, will never again have the 
opportunity to own your own farm home at the price 
and easy terms which the farmers’ own_bank is now 
prepared to offer you—farms in North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Write for informa- 
tion, giving location and size of farm desired. FED- 
ERAL LAND BANK, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minn. 14-* 

A splendid 80 aere farm near Milwaukee, excellent 
location. Buildings like new, modern in every way, 
good rich soil, practically all under cultivation. Farm 
has been worked by owner over 40 years. Retiring 
and poor health reason for selling. This is a very at- 
tractive place. Price $16,000. JACOB KONRAD, 
Richfield, Wis. 

$1100.00 monthly income. 
kets. Ninety aeres corn, oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, 
millet. Possession to suit purchaser, Other farms. 
Deal with owner. Save commissions. PARSONS, 504 
Kilmer Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 14-2 

For Sale—Established wholesale dairy business and 
farm—70 head good cattle, 50 milking—150 acres ex- 
cellent land. FRANK W. COLE, 1970 Higbee, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 14-2 

80 acre farm, Vilas County, Wisconsin, for sale; 
45 acres clear, good soil, 5 room house, barn; % mile 
from depot, school, big golf links and lake. MRS. H. 
C. MARBITZER, (Owner), Brant, Mich. 

For Sale—350 acre dairy farm, modern equipment, 
income from milk $1200 per month, Price of build- 
ings alone will buy this. EARL LYTTLE, Franklin, 


Close to New York mar- 


Pennsylvania. 

160 acre improved farm. Complete buildings. 
Priced to sell. TARR BROS., New Auburn, Wis- 
consin. 11-* 


For Sale—Two Hinman units $75.00. WM. SUER, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 

Good improved farm 440 acres; desirable for stock 
or dairy. Write owner. J. L. BOLTON, Fifton, Ga. 


by advertising in them ! 
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PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work 
please you. Write us new so you will have your 


supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 
LUMBER 


We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 
shingles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KEN- 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. §-11 


LIGHTNING RODS 


Reliable agents to sell the ‘‘Diddie-Blitzen’’ rods in 
your own territory. Lightning damage cam be prevent- 
ed by our system, Write today for oar propesition. 
L. T. DIDDIE CO., Marshfield, Wis. 13-6 
——$—$_—$—$_$ 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


HAY 
Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale—A. B, CAPLE, Route 3 
Perrysburg, Ohio. 4-* 
Wholesale hay and straw. Write us for prices. 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Iinois. 2-* 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on azrival and guaran- 
tee our weights. ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 N. 
Clark. St., Chieago, Tlinois. 14-* 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Alfalfa Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; Scarified 


sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. GHORGE 

BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 27-* 
TOBACCO 

Better Tobacco! Fragrant, mellow! Five pounds 

smoking, 75c. Four pounds chewing, $1.00. FARM- 

ERS’ CLUB, 250, Hazel, Kentucky. 10-8 


PARTNER WANTED 


Wanted—Working partner to operate hundred cow 
dairy. Expect to have it going by October. MAY- 
BANK FARM, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 13-3 


by reading these columns‘! : 


1% 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND 


A Texas Snap. By prompt action you can secure 
Texas guaranteed Citrus Fruit land in the celebrated 
Rio Grande Valley at a great bargain on easy terms. 
G. H. KLINE, 105 So. Dearborn St., Chieage. 11-4 


FARMS WANTED 


Want to rent for term of years, with option to buy, 
modern dairy and grain farm about 160 acres. Must 
be real farm priced in accordance with the times. Ad- 
dress BOX 484, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Want two 120 acre farms fully equipped. WALT 
MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


EXCHANGE 
Want to trade raw or improved land for dairy cat- 
tle, AXEL SORB®, Crosby, North Dakota. 


FOR RENT 


Improved farms for remt in Minnesota, North, Dako- 
ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Make 
a trip and see the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 


homeseekers’ tickets. Write for Free books. E. C. 
LEEDY, Dept. 982, Great Northern Raibway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 13-* 


Wanted—Experienced man to operate 171 acre dairy 
farm, fifty-fifty basis. Stocked pure-bred, grade Hol- 
steins. Operator furnish horses, machinery, buy ome- 
half feed, alfalfa, silage. Possession Noyember Ist. 
I. M. HUDSON, Benson, Minn. 14-2 


DAIRIES 


Unusual opportunity to locate a dairy. College trade 
of fifty gallons per day as basis. Town of 1500; nine 
miles from large city. Special arrangement with col- 
lege for pasture land. Interested in highest quality 
milk. A, D. HENDERSON, Antioch College, Yellow 
Sprimgs, Ohio. 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN,. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


Co., Sale. Mgrs. 
Oct. 5—Guernseys. 
Oct. 6—Jerseys. 


Mills, Owner. 
Oct. 12—Ayrshires. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Bird, Mer. 
Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
town, Wisconsin. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


July 29—Holstein Dispersal Minnesota Holstein Co. Herd, Austin, Minn. 


Melin—Petersen 


Sept. 2—Guerneys. Cayuga County Guernsey Breeders’ Sale, Auburn, N. Y. 


Louis Merryman’s Second Annual Grade Sale, Timonium, Maryland. 

Oct. 6—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s 17th Semi-Annual Sale, Timonium, Maryland. 
Dispersion of Vergewood Jerseys at Holmen, Wis. 

Oct. 8—Jerseys. First Annual Sale of Ravine Farm Jerseys at Prairie View, Ill. A. Lawrence 


Consignment Sale of Edgerstoune and Monstone Farms Ayrshires at 
J. G. Watson, Sale Mer. 
Nov. 8-9—Fond du Lac Holstein Breeders’ Consignment Sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Sand 


United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


August Ist, two September Ist; pay $105.00 
six cents mileage. Absolutely useless to appl 
you. can furnish good recommendation fr 
tension Dairy Specialist and County Ag 
EXTENSION OFFICE, Blacksburg, Vir, 
lowa Cow Testing Associations need 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. 
courses offered. Give age, experience, refere 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA ST. 
LEGE, Ames. 


Advertising in this department is 8e 
; Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED _ 


Wanted—Strong, settled, working herd 
high class general laborer. Prefer Germ 
no children. Twenty milking  registe 
Milking assistant supplied. Personal int 
sible. Northwestern Illinois. ADVER’ 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Mlinois 

Wanted—Young married man, preferable 
rience and technical training, to make 
curd cheese, and doing general work 
plant. Must be industrious, not afraid of 
ity, and all right habits, None others 
PROGRESSIVE DAIRY COMPANY, 
Wanted—Empire machine miiker to mi 
and help with dairy room work. Must be 
good milker. $75.00 per month with room 
a $100.00 bonus at end of year. STANDAJ 
COMPANY, Wallace, Idaho. og 
Wanted—A working foreman who thoro 
stands all kinds of machinery, good trac 
one who can handle men successfully, 
class references. Apply PABST FARMS, 
Wisconsin. 

Wanted—Experienced creamery man, 
single, who understands ali branehes 0} 
clean milk is produced for city distrib’ 
propositioa for the right man. Address 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted Immediately—Single man of 
who understands dairy farming and not 
work. $50, board and room. MERRIV. 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Help Wanted—Single dry hand milkers. 
ing conditions; chance for advancement. ( 
married men with small families. HART 
FARM, Columbus, Ohio. [ 

Wanted—Woman housekeeper, age 22 
single, and good cook. Address BOX 
Hoard’s Dairyman. ; 

Firemen, brakemen, beginners $150—$250 
railroads everywhere. Which pesition? ire 
426, care Hoard’s Dairyman. \ 

Wanted—A-1 dairyman on model farm, 
good feeder, mibker, calf-raiser and ha 
references. R. R. A., Box 384, Indiana 

Wanted—Test cow miller and_ hi 
or single. GUERNSEY RANGE FA 
Pfrang, Megr., Edgar, Wisconsin. 

Wanted—Two single dairymen for 
clusively, salary $50, excellent board, 
laundry. LAUREL LOCKS FARMS, 


Experienced dairy, fruit and general fi 
herdsman, exceptional ability, specialist, 
tion as farm superintendent, managing 
stock holder of large agricultural farm 
Only large preposition considered which 
kets, paying dividends and has resou 
unlimited in development. Now empl 
dairy corporation in Easton, Penn. D: 
duction 7000 quarts. Very successful, 
mended, agricultural education, authent 
scientific, expert in production of certifie 
and managing of milk routes. J 

with dairy, fruit, poultry amd general 
suite guaranteed highly profitable. Will 
tion for coming year on share-salary basis 
or straight salary. Prefer Eastern, Cet 
ern. states. Give full particulars in fir: 
COLE, General Delivery, Wilkes-Barre, 

Position Wanted—Young man, with 12 } 
tical dairy experience, desires to make 
tions where chances for advameement ar 
and where hard and careful workma 
preciated. Butter maker, tester, route wo 
keeping. Understand and can operate 
ery, such as bottlers, coolers, and past 
gle; 29 years of age; Protestant; with ¢ 
ences. Address BOX 433, care Hoard’s 

Position Wanted—As dairy farm. 
ligent, scientific, single man aged 
college graduate, Thorough knowledge 
feeds and feeding for A. R. S. @., A. 
ing and C, T. A. work; production of 
certified milk, use of milsing maghines, 
science, soil fertility and crop rotatio 
WN. H. W., care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Position Wanted—By energetic y 
Experienced in all lines of dairy 
Capable of handling milk house or rol 
management. Steady, reliabte, good | 
wages, particulars in first reply. <A 
eare Hoard’s Dairyman. 3 

17 ‘years as Dairy Farm Manager 
farms. Exceptional experience and — 
cellent references. American, | 
Available August 15. Address BO 
Hoard’s Dairyman. ‘ : 

Herdsman, married, desires position, 1 
experienced with feeds and feeding, calf raisi 
work, producing and handling speoial mi 
ing to board help. Address BOX 432, 
Dairyman. 

Position Wanted—American 32 y 
enced, and college trained, in dairy 
management. Best of reference. C 
Wieboldt Hall, 7th floor, Northwe: 
337 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Wanted—Position as herdsman. Gi 
Experienced feeder, calf raiser, A. 
married, one child. Short course 
ences furnished. JOHN NELSON, 

Experienced man with five grown- 
dairy with route, on share basis. D 
bor against capital, o1 might work for. 
PHILLIPS, Ulin, Illinois. wut 

Dairy Farm Manager with lifetime | 
position with good herd on modern fa 
two children. Bankable reference. A 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. y 

Manager with special training in» 
coupled with several years with pu 
open for position of a high character. 
437, care Hoard’s Dairyman. _ 2 

Position Wanted: Housekeeping, full ¢ 
having two small sons. Must be clea 
home, references required. MRS. 
LAURIN, Deloit, Iowa. 

Wanted—Position Aug. 1st as herd 
man. Good buttermaker. Life time 
reference and particulars address J. C. 
166, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 

Position Wanted—By experienced ¢ 
ry plant worker. Can furnish refe! 
worked for present employer two 
NEISIUS, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Position Wanted at once by 
ried, have some help, C. C. 
278, Atlanta, Ga. . 

Position Wanted—Farm work, singl 
perience M. KRAMER, 1830 W. 19t 


Ohio. 


+ (Continued from page 739) 


| 26.17 cents for sales totaling 481,404 
then packed in one-pound cans the price 
od was 46.7 cents a pound. 

Buttermilk: Prices ranged from 6.5 
ito 10.5 cents for dry buttermilk in 
veraging 8.69 cents a pound for sales 
jg 3,264,077 lbs. When packed in one- 
ri eans the price reported was 10.98 cents 


onsin June Condensery 
Prices 


y-two condenseries reported to the Wis- 
| Department of Markets the prices paid 
jie per hundred pounds milk delivered 
ir factories. Reduced to a common 3.5 
‘nt test basis, these prices ranged from 
to $2.40, the average being $1.95. 

ven factories sent delayed reports for 
jhe average being $2.05. This is four 
(above the previously reported average 
yt for 44 factories. 


iladelphia Milk Prices 


} Inter-state Milk Producers’ Association 
ciees that the July basic price for milk 
|, $8.29 f. 0. b. Philadelphia and $2.71 
indred at receiving stations in 51—60- 
sme. 

} June surplus prices were $2.19 first 
»; and $1.85 second surplus f. o. b. Phil- 
I The June surplus prices at all re- 


stations on railroad were $1.61 first 

. and $1.27 second surplus. 

e are based on milk testing 3 per cent 
at with a differential of 2 cents for 
qe point of test up or down. 

} Se ee eee 
inld Storage Holdings 


} 


. S. Department of Agriculture) 

I following is a report of the cold stor- 
ldings of dairy products on July, figures 
(000 


a in thousands of pounds 
i): 


July 1 July 1 July 1 

5-yr. av. 1926 1927 

Ibs. Ibs. Ybs. 

{| ereamery 70,989 86,897 90,116 
@ American 43,148 54,069 49,643 
, Swiss 3,894 4,465 5,223 
Brick 1,998 1,906 1,991 
¢ Limburger 879 1,277 1,575 
, all other 7,038 7,054 8,387 


fe holdings include stocks in both cold 
42 warehouses and packing house plants. 


‘ucing the Bacteria Count 


4RD’S DAIRYMAN:—“What we 
‘know won’t hurt us,’’ is an old 
amiliar statement, but if widely 
yd is rather a flimsy rope to 
i’ on in this day of bacterial 
ity. 

e day a friend asked me to take 
i: with him into the country. His 
id took him to a certain dairy 
i| Situated about 50 miles from 
Jity. While he was engaged with 
/roprietor I took the opportunity 
ake a careful inspection of the 
t. On the way home my host 
; me what I thought of the dairy. 
iwered, “Well, I’ve seen a good 
| dirty dairies but that one is the 
list and most disgustingly filthy 
/ I was ever in.” 

‘es, and you’re drinking the milk 
| that dairy at the Hotel,” 
iswered. 

fedless to say that I have not eat- 


‘RNATION WALKER HAZELWOOD 
jis Holstein cow has just broken two 
8> world’s records by producing 34.58 
fat (43.23 lbs. butter) from 627 lbs. 
M in 7 days and 127.6 lbs. fat (159.56 
> butter) from 2,732.3 lbs. milk in 30 
“ 88 a@ senior 3-year-old. As a junior 
jar-old this heifer established a new 
\d’s record for 365 days with a produc- 
! of 976 lbs. fat (1,220 lbs. butter). 
mation Walker Hazelwood was bred 
¥ beige by Carnation Milk Farms, 
i. *s 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


‘ena single meal in that wonderful 


dining room since. No doubt I had 
carried away billions of bacteria in 
my stomach many times and so far 
as I know they did not hurt me. At 
the same time I certainly do not owe 
my good health to either the hotel 
management or to the owner of that 
dirty dairy. I escaped but I was only 
one of thousands who were drinking 
that unspeakably filthy milk on faith. 
Did they all escape, too? Or, how 
many deaths and epidemics could be 
traced to that dairy if all the facts 
were known? 

Among the farm enterprises of 
which I have general control is a 
dairy of 225 cows with a yearly aver- 
age of 183 milked daily. Our bac- 
teria counts, made twice a month, av- 
eraged less than 10,000 per ec. c. for 
the calendar year 1926. From this 
experience alone, therefore, I know 
that filthy milk production and con- 
scienceless distribution is an unpar- 
donable offense against a trusting 
public and that good, wholesome milk 
can be produced in most dairies 
where ordinary intelligent care is ex- 
ercised. Our program is quite simple: 

We begin milking at 3:00 a. m. 
Each milker has 16 cows in his line 
and is expected to keep his own cows 
clean. Beyond that he does no other 
work except to give the cows their 
hay and shake down the bedding 
when the milking is finished. During 
the milking the man who has charge 
of the feeding measures out the beet 
pulp and concentrates. We would 
like to eliminate all other work while 
the milking is being done but with a 
large herd and with our help this is 
not always possible. By 6:30 the 
milking is done and by 7:00 the milk- 
ers are all gone to breakfast and to 
rest until noon. After 7:00 the cows 
are turned out, if the weather is not 
too severe, and the stables thoroughly 
cleaned. What manure has accumu- 
lated since the night man went off 
duty is cleaned out, the bedding 
pushed forward toward the mangers, 
the mangers swept, the stanchions 
dusted, and floors, gutters, and man- 
gers flushed out with a hose. Before 
the cows come in at noon the silage is 
put into the feed troughs and the 
hay, to be fed as soon as the milking 
is done, is placed conveniently with- 
out the bales being opened. 

Promptly at 12:00 o’clock the cows 
are brought in and during the next 
55 minutes they are curried, brushed, 
and have their tails washed. While 
this is going on, new bedding for the 
night is brought in and distributed 
along the passageway between the 
gutters where the bales are left un- 
opened until the milking is done. As 
each milker finishes preparing his 
cows for milking he goes into his 
locker and changes from overalls to a 
white suit and cap. At 12:55 the af- 
ternoon milking begins, and by 3:30 
the milk has gone by truck to the 
creamery. 

The buckets used are covered ex- 


cepting a 6-inch opening which is pro- 


vided with a short, flared spout, or 
funnel. Before beginning to milk 
each udder is wiped off with a clean, 
damp towel. About every 3 months 
the hind quarters of the cows, includ- 
ing udders, tails, and flanks, are 
clipped. 

Our aim is to have our cows so 
clean while they are being milked 
that there is no dust or hair to fall 
into the milk, and dry-hand milking 
is strictly observed. Every operation 
that tends to stir up dust is eliminat- 


‘ed as completely as possible during 


the milking. While we are not pro- 
ducing certified milk we take pride 
in feeling that our product is in the 
certified milk class, that we are not 
afraid to drink it ourselves, and that 


| Your Neighbor 


Has a 


«7AM well pleased with the N-13 Papec purchased this 
year,” wrote H. B. Austin, Oct. 8, 1925. 
clogged the pipe once and runs so light. 

and elevate twice as much as any cutter that I ever saw. 

The feed roll is a great thing, no stopping of bundles on 


v the feed table.” 


ne 
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| f \! 

Pee S > : 
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and Blows, \aass & 
aA 


P\ ae Se 
Nee 


Light draft, low operating cost and long life make the 
Papec the most economical cutter. 
your power plant, whether you use a 3 h. p. gasoline en- 
gine, a light or a heavy tractor. If you havea silo, a Papec 
will earn you big returns. Let us show you how. 


Write for FREE Catalog— Today 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


116 Main Street 
Shortsviile, N. Y. 


“Tt has never 
It will cut 


There's a size to fit 


Over_50 Distribu- 
ting Centers Assure 
Prompt Service. 


our patrons are not suffering through 
any willful negligence on our part. 
Davip A. BRODIE. 
Distriet of Columbia. 


Importance of Eating 
Vegetables 
(Continued from page 738) 


on the supposition that they were 
good for them. 

Spinach is one of the difficult veg- 
etables as it is so healthful and yet 
so many children have the idea 
that they do not like it. The home 
economics people who made the sur- 
vey have worked out some vegetable 
recipes that may interest you, as they 
were made with a view to catering to 
the whims of difficult children. 


Glazed Carrots 


Wash and scrape eight medium size 
carrots, parboil for ten minutes in 
boiling salted water, cut in thick, 
lengthwise slices and put in buttered 
pan. Make a syrup by boiling togeth- 
er for three minutes one-half cup 
sugar and one-fourth cup water. Pour 
syrup over carrots and bake till tend- 
er, basting several times. 


Cabbage au Gratin 


1 small cabbage 

1 pint white sauce made with 3 ta- 
blespoons butter or bacon fat, 3 
tablespoons flour, and 1 pint milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

3%4 cup grated cheese 

1% cup buttered crumbs. 

Arrange cabbage and cheese in al- 
ternate layers in a baking dish, add 
hot sauce, then crumbs, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

There are many ways to cook spinach 
and once a child has learned to like 1t 
he will eat it with relish no matter 
how it is prepared. One of the most 
important things about spinach is to 
be sure to get all the grit out of it; 
sand in food is enough to deter any- 
ene from eating it. 

The simplest way to cook spinach 
or any of its substitutes, such as beet 
tops, turnip tops, dandelion leaves, or 
chard is to wring all the water out of 
it that you can and then cook it in a 
closely covered vessel. This method 
wastes the least juice. This juice, by 
the way, is delicious made into a 
cream soup. The commonest way of 
serving spinach is with salt and some 
kind of fat mixed into it hot, and vin- 
egar or lemon juice put on when it is 
eaten. Or, you can_add bits of hard- 
cooked bacon, or ground ham, or 
cheese, or simply a white sauce. Or, 
you can make a hearty dish out of it 
by taking steamed chopped spinach, 
making nests in it for the number of 
people you have to serve, placing an 


ic 


Compare its Work— 


A safe guide to satisfaction infarm machinery, is 
believing your own eyes and ears. Get the catalogs 
onthe Ensilage Cutters you’reinterestedin. Com=- 
pare the specifications, the exclusive features, 
the power needed, the capacity secured, the 
quality of the work done, elevating efficiency, 
safety, convenience, etc. Your nearest 
Blizzard dealer will give you the G 
names of nearby users, and 
we'll give you 
hisnameif you|\ 
don’t know : 
him. & 


run 

in cil 
Self 

Feeding 
All 


moving 
parts 

covered 
Stocks 


carried at 
50 convenient 


before an 


Free Catalog 


It gives you the facts, Ensilage Cutter 
gures and informa- 5 . 
tion that you want like Blizzard 


A \ Gears run in oil, Feeding {is 
entirely automatic. Move 
parts all encased for 
cleanly and evenly. 
lizzard models aze 


Brvor acarefulstudy 

of Blizzard and a 

orough Pt) ing 

mpari- safety. Cu 

The latest 

most efficient and popular inour 

history. 1926 Blizzard sales were 
50% ahead of 1925. Write us. 
The Jos, Dick Mfg. Co. 


Dept.10 Canten, 


GEHL 


SILO FILLER 


Any Iwo-Plow 


Tractor Runs 
a No. 17 


Means less power required--less vibration—longer life. In 

a University test the Gehl No. 17 (shown here) cut intoa 
3S foot silo at 21.3 tons per hour with only 17.03 horse power 
and at a spced of only S01 R.P.M. It will do the sime thing 
on your farm. Many filled 150 silos each and still run. 


All steel frame--blower that cannot clog—cuts clean=requires 


no man at feed table--can be cyrered with attachment chat 
Ig! 


makes it the world’s best rou, 
s Dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
= GEHL BROS. 
515 So. Water St., West Bend, Wis 


age mill 


Made in both 
Cylinder and 
Flywheel Types 


egg in each nest and baking until the 
eggs are done.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


An extracting dentist says that he 
had an absent minded motoyist-in” his 
chair the other day. “Wali you take 
gas?” he asked. “Yeah,” replied the 
a. m. patient, “and you’d better look 
at the oil, too.”—Boston Transcript. 


\ 


> 
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Ways to Make Money 
on Summer Feeding 


1. Feeding the Dry Cow 
2. Feeding the Dairy Heifer, and 


3. FEEDING THE MILKING 
HERD. 


“Feed a grain ration in summer”’’ is 
the slogan today in the leading dairy 
districts. And almost invariably these 
summer rations include Linseed Meal. 
Mail the 
Coupon 
for This 


Free 
Booklet. 


Why are these prosperous farmers no 
longer satisfied with pasture alone, in 
summer? Because a richer ration — 
with Linseed Meal — pays immediate 
ptofits and gives a double return 


through building up the vitality of cows 
for high milk production in fall and winter. 


Now is the time that counts! This free booklet shows 
you how summer feeding affects your whole year’s 
profits. Includes practical summer rations to fit in 
with other feeds used in your district. 


Send For It Today. 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEB 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send your booklet T-7 'on Summer Feeding. 


N . t h Ti All wise Dairymen 
Ow Is e ime get their orders 
placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 
be bought at a reasonable price. Don’t wait until they are 
scarce and high and be left without them. Write us today 
and reserve a shipping date and it will save you money. 


Corn Borer. 


into '/g inch pieces 


When You Buya 
Rowell Trojan YouGet 


A a deepen long fares: big- K/\ v 
capacity ensilage cutter that has suc e 
Ensilage Cutter 


features as: 

1. Perfectly balanced, guaranteed-for- All steel construction —no blow out ¢@, clog 
life, crucible steel flywheel. troubles—light running —low speed — better 
2. One-piece, twist-proof, steel main ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
frameassures permanentalignment. Mah oe ag gpk Nite rhs a bpehist 
; s 16 Ross Cutter is the easiest running machine 
os aeons rie sell -feeden et eaves 1 have ever used—lots of power to spare—filled 
rn A jive silos and only trouble was getting enough 
4. Long-wearing, smooth-running, corn to cutter.” Write for money saving 

power-saving Hyatt roller bearings. plan. Agents wanted 


5. End-thrust bearings that assureeven 


cutting for life of the cutter. 


6. Non-clog blower that throws and 
blows into the tallest silo. 


These, and other important features 
guarantee years of satisfactory service. 
10H. P. engine, or equal power, runsit. 


Write for catalog and free copy of 
valuable Gov- 
ernment Silage 
Bulletins Index, 


The I.B. ROWELL Co. 


The famous ROSS SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanized is an- 
other exterminator of the borer. Write 
for remarkable book, ‘‘What Users Say.”” 


The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
860 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Cribs — Brooder Houses—Garages— Mills 


Hoosie’ FARM. 


SILOS Your choice of HOOSIER Glazed Te 


or 
INDIANAWood Silos, The worldstandard. ff 


BUILDING TILE Glazed or Mat finish Forallper- 
manent buildings. Beautiful, 
permanent, and economical. 
BROODERS Hoosier round wood Brooders, 
scientifically designed for sanitation, 
ventilation and heat con- 
servation. Get ourprices. 


Big opportunities for 
agents. 


. stubble section of the stalk. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN. ee 
Ohio Judging School 


During the past few years the 
breed associations, showmen, and 
judges have recognized the need of 
standardizing so far as possible the 
placing of live stock in our show 
rings. While it will never be possible 
to eliminate the personal factor, yet 
it is desirable to establish a great 
many points which are now handled 
in a variable manner by different 
judges. With this idea in mind, the 
Animal Husbandry Department of 
Ohio State University has been offer- 
ing a judging school to the breeders 
and judges of Ohio. Two types of 
live stock are considered each year. 
One year beef cattle and hogs are 
studied and the next year sheep and 
dairy cattle are studied. 

On June 22 and 28 this year sheep 
and dairy cattle were studied. There 
were about 70 attending the sheep 
school and about 100 attending the 
dairy cattle school. Quite a number 
of breeders and judges attended both. 

The dairy cattle school was devoted 
to four breeds of dairy cattle—Jer- 
seys, Guernseys, Holsteins, and Ayr- 
shires. 

Professor J. C. MeNutt, of New 
Hampshire University, worked with 
all the breeds and was assisted by N. 
H. Hill of Ohio in the Guernsey class- 
es and by Howard C. Barker of Ohio 
in the Holstein classes. 

During the entire school there was 
a tendency to frank and free discus- 
sion and some very interesting points 
were brought out. 

It is hoped by some that in the fu- 
ture the school may develop more of 
an official character which may lead 
to the certification of judges for coun- 
ty fair work. 


Ohio. C. L. BLACKMAN, 


What Corn for Silage? 


There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the best variety of corm for 
silage. Some prefer a corn that will 
make a large tonnage, irrespective of 
time of maturity, while others prefer 
a corn that will mature early and pro- 
duce a high per cent of grain. Still 
others wish their corn principally to 
develop foliage—planting it thick, so 
it will produce little or no ears but 
much foliage. A good many experi- 
ments and tests have been conducted 
along this line, and while there ,have 
been some valuable findings, still no 
definite conclusions have been ar- 
rived at. 

In states where the European corn 
borer is operating, farmers are urged 
to plant an early maturing corn for 
silage; also they should harvest the 
corn as soon as they can in the fall. 
They are urged to do this because the 
corn borer harboring in the stalks 
works down as the season advances, 
and the early maturing variety can 
be harvested and put in the silo be- 
fore the borers have reached the low 
In this 
way practically all borers can be de- 
stroyed, and at the same time prac- 
tically all of the crop can be har- 
vested and put to valuable use. 

I recall when we first started grow- 
ing corn for the silo, back in 1886 
and ’87, we used a southern variety 
which grew to a great height and pro- 
duced an abundance of forage. This 
corn, however, ,did not prove the best 
for our vicinity because it contained 
a high per cent of water and pro- 
duced a very acid silage due to the 
vack of maturity at the time of har- 
vesting. Later we tried a quick ma- 
turing Flint corn and got much bet- 
ter results; also we used a rank grow: 
ing sweet corn which made excellent 
silage, especially when allowed to 
mature. A good many dairymen 
have found the large, vigorous-grow- 


’ ing sweet corn which p 


* 


abundance of foliage a most 
lent plant for filling the silo. 
With all the varied id 
ing this subject, perhaps th 
will admit that the corn wi 
the best in their locality is_ 
corn for silage, and most silo 
insist that the corn sha 
least the dough stage bef 
harvested. Another good 
is to select a variety that 
to mature before frost. By mat 
I mean to reach that stage of d 
ment when the corn is 
silo, and this is, as a - 
when the corn is ready 
shock, In extreme northern 
and in high altitude distri 
ten becomes a questionable p a 
the silo, and without doubt 
sunflowers have proven the be 
stitute. In fact many prefe 
ers to corn where there is a 
tion of early frost. In the no 
dairy states early maturins 
rieties are the most popul 
in the silo. Our corn bre 


will mature early and will 
even in our northern 
course such varieties should. 
best and safest crop for th e | 
Sorghum and kaffir corn @ 
ing the best plants in man; 
south and western sections 
ly where prolonged drouth 
to occur. In Missouri, Kar 
Oklahoma, as well as Wes 
braska, sorghum cane has 
most excellent silage plant 
any saccharine or corn-like 
make silage, a good, vigorou: 
of corn that will produce 
dance of forage as well as a gi 
and mature reasonably early, 
preferred.—A. L. HAECKER. — 


STORM PROOF, PERMANENT, ATTRA 

NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO. ‘ 
NATIONAL. FIRE*PROOFING-C 

FULTON BLDG. PITTSB 


The PERFEC 
CORN HARVESTE 


Works in any kind of 
soil, Cutsstalks, does’nt 
pull them, ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER, Cu 
day with one man and horse. Great labor sa 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—B 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 


For healthier, hap; 
For safer, surer bree 


Le 


same. 
proval. Let us send you all f 


SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., 


» 
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e July would seem to be a poor 
jo say anything about pig pas- 
put frequently when one has a 
: reminder of something badly 
i he gives it a second thought. 
xeuse for mentioning this sub- 
ow is to put in a good lick for 
pig pastures next year. 

| Montana Station reports a 
rison of alfalfa, medium red 
, rape, rape and oats, oats, and 
as pasture for pigs. The feed- 
al was evidently planned to aid 
who are out of the corn belt 
hho must depend on other car- 
2ous feed because barley is the 
used in the comparison. This 
to interest a good many of our 
's who can grow forage and 
grain but not corn. : 


order to make the comparison 
-on the basis of pasture crops, 
orm amount of barley was fed 
th pasture crop. This was at 
‘te of 2 Ibs. of barley per hun- 
younds of live weight daily or 
is termed a 2 per cent grain 


weight daily; a second lot was fed 2 
Ibs.; and a third, 3 Ibs. of barley for 
each 100 Ibs. of live weight. The 
daily gains were in direct ratio to 
the amount of barley fed, they being 
43 Ib., .60 lb., and .73 lb. per pig 
daily for the 1, 2, and 8 lbs. of barley 
fed. The cost of barley and pasture 
for 100 lbs. gain when 1 Ib. of barley 
was fed daily per hundred pounds of 
live weight was $6.26; when 2 lbs. of 
barley were fed the cost was $8; and 
where 3 lbs. were fed it was $9.78. 


With plenty of pasture available 
cheaper gains may be made by limit- 
ing the grain fed, but with limited 
pasture it seems advisable to feed at 
least 2 lbs. of grain daily per hun- 
dred pounds live weight. 


Building Bone From 
Skimmilk 


Swine producers are always inter- 
ested in good bone formation in pigs, 
particularly in those retained for 
breeding purposes. An interesting 
experiment is reported by the Ohio 
Station along this line. The rations 
fed were corn alone, and corn supple- 


g. The following table gives the mented by soy beans, wheat mid- 
i; of the trial: dlings, linseed meal, tankage, and 
Kinds of pasture 
Medium Rape and 

Alfalfa red clover Rape oats Oats Barley 
ne ag ee A San aS ga ae ee 
| of pigs per acre 17 17 18 14 14 14 
of pasture season (days) 137 115 100 100 ch! 77 
fed per 100 lbs. live weight 
) 2 2 2 2 2 2 
fed per pound gain’ (Ibs.) 2.10 2.64 2.48 3.14 2.81 3.06 
) daily gains per head (lbs.) 0.60 0.34 0.45 0.43 0.47 0.42 
barley and pasture per 100 
gain - $8.00 $10.80 $9.93 $12.94 $12.37 $13.60 
) per pig on labor and in- 
‘ment $3.81 $1.10 $1.23 $0.03 $0.23 $0.19 
per acre after deducting 
of grain eaten $92.87 $50.86 $39.95 $21.40 $23.20 $17.28 


ice 


arley, $3.00 per hundredweight. 
alue of gains, $13 per hundredweight. 
| that alfalfa, red clover, and 
\ the order named are the best 
crops. Alfalfa has a big ad- 
e in length of pasture season. 
vily gain was very satisfactory 
| Yape and oats, the oats, and 
Irley pastures, but the pasture 
is short and the carrying ca- 
lower than for the other 
An acre of alfalfa turned into 
worth of pork is something 
| thinking about. Of course, 
jlay not sell for $13 a hundred 
ear, but whatever the figure is 
, by comparison, is a mighty 
jasture for hogs. 

it finding out by actual trial 
was the best pasture, another 
trial was made to determine 
tt rate the barley should be 
“hree lots of pigs were fed on 
| Pasture. One lot received a 
Y cent grain feeding or 1 lb. 
per hundred pounds live 


‘Ifalfa pasture, $20 to $25 per acre, depending on vield. 
Hover pasture, $20 to $25 per acre, depending on yield. 
ape pasture, $18.50 for rent and putting in crop. 

ape and oats pasture, $21 for rent and putting in crop. 
at pasture, $20 for rent and putting in crop. 

ley pasture, $20 for rent and putting in crop. 


skimmilk. When the bones of the 
pigs in the different lots were exam-~ 
ined for size and texture it was 
found that corn supplemented with 
skimmilk produced not only the most 
bone but the strongest bone. The 
other rations were in the order as 
follows: corn and tankage; corn and 
linseed meal; corn alone; corn and 
middlings; and corn and soy beans. 
A conclusion of the experiment is 
that rations of cereals alone will not 
produce normal growth of bone. 


Sunshine Increased Gain 
According to a feeding trial re- 


"cently reported by the Ohio Station, 


sunshine has a measurable effect on 
the gains pigs will make when com- 
pared with pigs fed the same ration 
but deprived of sunlight. 

The ration fed to the two lots of 
pigs was composed of corn, tankage, 
salt, limestone, and linseed meal. The 


+ 
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pigs deprived of sunshine gained 1.02 
Ibs. daily at a feed cost of $6.22 per 
hundred pounds gain. The pigs that 
were similarly fed but exposed to 
sunshine gained 1.2 lbs. daily at a 
feed cost of $5.88 per hundred pounds 
gain. 


Linseed Meal for Pigs 


The addition of linseed meal to a 
ration of corn, tankage, salt, and 
limestone increased the rate of gain 
of pigs from .75 lb. daily to 1.02 lbs. 
daily and reduced the cost per hun- 
dred pounds gain from $6.45 to $6.22 
in an Ohio feeding trial reported at 
the Ohio live stock day June 4. 

The pigs that did not have linseed 
meal consumed 421.1 lbs. of feed per 
hundred pounds gain whereas the 
pigs having linseed meal consumed 
only 406.4 lbs. Fourteen and six- 
tenths pounds of linseed meal re- 
placed 10.5 lbs. of tankage for each 
hundred pounds gain. 


Many a good litter of pigs has 
been handicapped from the start be- 
cause their owner did not have things 
ready when they came. Neglect at 
this time is just like taking money 
out of one pocket and putting it into 
another pocket with a hole in it. 
It’s not too early to begin thinking 
about a safe place for fall pigs to be 
born. 


Vacation Time in Cowland 
(Continued from page 723) 


two weeks equal parts of wheat bran, 
ground oats, and linseed oil meal 
make a splendid mixture. The daily 
feed should be reduced considerably. 
There is no limit to the amount of 
good legume hay a cow may con- 
sume at this time; when silage is 
used it may be well to reduce the 
consumption to about half of the 
usual amount. Just before calving a 
pail of warm water with a handful or 
two of wheat bran meets the needs of 
the cow; heavy feeding should be 
avoided. If the bowels are a little 
sluggish a dose of Epsom salts 
should be given. 

The advisability of milking a cow 
before freshening is sometimes 
raised. There seems to be a very in- 
timate connection between the udder 
and the reproductive organs at this 
time. Cows milked previous to calv- 
ing often are more subject to re- 
tained afterbirth than if they are not 
milked. Then, again, if there is any 
possibility of milk fever this condi- 
tion is intensified. 

When the first signs of calving ap- 
pear the cow should be placed in a 
clean, thoroughly disinfected box 
stall. It is well to have an attendant 


‘on hand in case normal delivery does 


not develop. A slight pressure at the 
proper time may save the cow con- 
siderable distress. With this excep- 
tion it is best to leave the cow as 
quiet as possible. 

The importance of the dry period 
as a factor in the making of good 
yearly records is becoming better un- 
derstood through a study of cow test- 
ing association records. The cow se- 
cretes comparatively large amounts 
of mineral each year in her milk. Fre- 
quently the ration received during 
the winter months is low in this ma- 
terial. Unless she is given a dry pe- 
riod of six or eight weeks to add to 
supplies stored in her body, her sys- 
tem is called upon to meet the defi- 
ciency. The period of non-produc- 
tion may lessen the record a little 
that lactation but if the cow is a 
heavy producer and receives a good 
ration while dry she will materially 
increase her production the next 
year. 

Happy is the dairyman who, while 
directing each silver arrow of milk 
into the white foamy mass in the pail, 
is sufficiently familiar with his herd 
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“Makeshift 
Measure” 


has no place on 
the farm 


NOWADAYS every modern- 
minded farmer considers 
his farm a factory that produc- 
es with labor and machinery 
the same as city plants. He 
takes a tip from big manufac- 
turing methods and measures 
everything by weight. He takes 
no chances of losing part of 
his profit by “makeshift” mea- 
suring or guessing. His scale 
helps him account for every 
penny. 


With a low cost Fairbanks 
Portable Scale on your farm 
you can check the weight of 
everything you buy and sell— 
feed your stock properly 
weighed rations—mix your fer- 
tilizers accurately. A hundred 
times a week you will find use 
for this scale—and you will 
stop the little losses that quick- 
ly mount to big sums. 


You can obtain a genuine 
Fairbanks Scale from your 
dealer at the low price shown 
above. Large Fairbanks pro- 
duction permits the biggest 
scale value Fairbanks ever has 
offered. 


Fairbanks 


Scales 
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FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO., 
900 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

Without obligation, please send me 
free booklet, ‘‘Weighing for Profit.’ 
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to “tune in’ on some blustery fall 
evening and catch a melody some- 
what as follows: 
“When the pasture season’s over 
And we're sheltered in the barn, 
When the: mows hold tons of clover 
And the silo’s filled with corn, 
We begin a new lactation 
After six weeks’ good vacation. 
Sixty days were not too many— 
We will make it up next year. 
(Some poor things do not get any 
But it costs their owners dear) : 
If you give us cows no rest» ~~" 
We can never do our begt.”” 


It is a good thing to be rich and a 
good thing to be strong; but it is a 
better thing to be beloved of many 
friends.— EURIPIDES. 


‘buttermilk for two reasons: 


Milk for Poultry 


Floarp’s DairRyMAN:—Some_ time 
ago we noticed this article in one of 
your papers: 

“A hundred pounds of skimmilk is 
estimated to be worth six times the 
market price of a pound, live weight, 
of hogs or half the market price of a 
bushel of corn when fed to hogs. It is 
worth more than this when fed to 
young calves, chickens, pigs, or colts.” 

We are interested in feeding chick- 
ens. Our chickens here are marketed 
at the age of six months, and we are 
anxious to know what the feed value 
of buttermilk is compared to solid 
feeds to chickens from three days to 
six months of age, and also for lay- 
ing hens. We would like to know 
what other rations are the most suit- 
able to use with buttermilk. There 
seems to be considerable controversy 
in this locality in regard to butter- 
milk as a food for chickens. Any in- 
formation that you can give us will 
be very much appreciated. 

California. N. O. CREAMERY. 


It is a mighty hard proposition to 
give a definite answer to this ques- 
tion concerning the food value of 
milk, although a lot of experiments 
have been conducted. It is the sim- 
plest thing in the world to turn to 
experiments at Purdue, Kentucky, or 
a number of other places and show 
the absolute necessity of animal pro- 
tein feed being combined as a part of 
the ration for most economical re- 
turns. In other words, although this 
material seems to be rather high in 
price the fact that it is combined as 
part of the ration tends to lower the 
cost of production. 

One of the old experiments con- 
ducted back several years ago is fair- 
ly typical of feeding values in which, 
as the result of an experiment, it 
shows that for every $2.50 invested in 
meat scrap, $23.92 is returned; for 
every $2.10 invested in fish scrap 
$22.65 was returned; and for every 
80c invested in skimmilk $2.04 was re- 
turned. In the same way, I might go 
through and show you the difference 
in cost of production based on the 
source of animal protein feed which 
was used, but it is almost universally 
shown that the feed cost per dozen 
with either milk or meat scrap is 
about the same, 

On the chick proposition there are 
some other problems that enter into 
it. For instance, the amount of the 
various sorts of milk given below re- 
quired for three weeks for 100 chicks 
is as follows: Dried buttermilk, 
8.906 lbs.; fresh buttermilk, 92.42; 
sweet skimmilk, 115.62; and sweet 
whole milk 117.19. The pounds of 
grain per pound of gain with each 
one of these is as follows: Dried 
buttermilk, 3.29; fresh buttermilk, 
2.95; sweet skimmilk 2.13; and sweet 
whole milk, 1.91. 

I believe on this basis one will find 
that the cost of production with 
whole milk is higher than i+ would be 
with the sweet skimmilk or the fresh 
First, in 
that the whole milk is worth more 
than the sweet skimmilk, since the 
whole milk is quoted at about $2.50 
per hundred and the skimmilk or 
buttermilk at about 30c per hundred. 
One will also find that the consump- 
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tion is a little bit higher since the 
birds like it and will drink a greater 
percentage of it. A person is partly 


compensated. in it by the smaller 
amount of grain required for gain as 
indicated in the above tabulation. 

The second problem that enters in- 
to it, is the feeding of the whole milk 
apparently hastens maturity, which 
means a person is gaining on the 
market at the same time. If they are 
feeding whole milk it will allow one 
to put a broiler on the market about 
two weeks earlier than is possible 
with any other material. -This, too, 
must be considered a gain because the 
broiler market after it is once opened 
is a falling market and the sooner a 
bird ean be sold the more returns one 
ean expect from it. 

Any sort of a ration can be used 
with milk, in fact we don’t believe 
that a satisfactory growth can be ob- 
tained unless milk is used in some 
form or other with any sort of a ra- 
tion. You are, undoubtedly, familiar 
with the mixture which we have been 
recommending, and which has been 
given in these columns, previously 
known as the 80—20, composed of 80 
Ibs. of ground yellow corn, 20 lbs. 
standard wheat middlings, 5 lbs. chick 
size raw bone, 5 lbs. high calcium 
carbonate limestone, and 1 lb. of salt 
with milk to drink. This can be 
changed in those cases where dried 
milk is used instead of the liquid 
milk, 

The amount of milk in this ration 
must be controlled as production is 
desired, since a liberal amount of milk 
continuously will, with early hatch- 
ing, bring the birds into production 
along in the late summer, which usu- 
ally results in a winter molt. We 
avoid this by lessening the amount of 
milk later on by the addition of water 
to drink also, or else decreasing the 
amount of milk given to them in or- 
der to control this growth. 

When milk is used for hens it can 
be used exclusively and used in con- 
junction with any of the other ani- 
mal protein feeds one needs and de- 
sires.—J. B. HAYES. 


Control Costs 


“Most chick mortality is due to the 
hatchery.” That in substance is the 
complaint most commonly heard. It is 
immaterial how the chicks were han- 
dled, how they were brooded, what 
the conditions may have been, or how 
careless the feeder might have been— 
the hatchery was to blame for the 
loss, 

One would think that all the hatch- 
eries and all the breeders were trying 
to put out either chicks or eggs that 
would hatch chickens one could not 
raise. The opposite is nearer the 
truth in that any business to survive 
must have repeat orders. Repeat or- 
ders come only by the sale of quality. 
When one gets a good, thrifty bunch 
of chicks from a source, they are go- 
ing to return there when ordering 
each year. Mismanagement kills 
more chicks than disease or poor 
hatching. It is a natural fact that 
we hate to ever admit ourselves in 
error. It is much easier to blame the 
other fellow. 

There is a reasonable correlation 
between number of eggs produced 
and cost of production. A hen or a 


flock of hens that averages 20—25 


eggs per individual in a month, is 
more efficient than a group that av- 
erages only 5 eggs. In the same de- 
gree is there, apparently, a ratio be- 
tween the number of chicks lost and 
the cost of production over any given 
period. Some deviation exists. 


Cost Cost per 
per No. Fuel Feed chick Mor- 
chick 12 wks. tality 
Cts % 
15 250 $3.40 $ 28.60 §$ .30 6 
15 500 7.75 58.84 .383 12 
13 770 8.80 136.38 +22 16 
14 300 2.79 30.46 -35 29 
20 837 Lear 84.40 2.74 92 
Av. 14 428 47.41 506 23 


4.87 


Examples cited are typical of the 
differences that existed. When the 
92% mortality was eliminated, one 
found that the average cost per chick 
to 12 weeks was 30.8c, and the mor- 
tality was 17%. These are records 
taken from farm flocks that can be 
generally applicable. 

One serious loss results from hous- 
ing. Instead of following definite rec- 
ommendations relative to the number 
of chicks that should be carried in a 
certain house, the effort is rather 
toward filling it up. Fewer chicks per 
lot and per house will result in bet- 
ter brooding results. One man recent- 
ly complained of a loss when brood- 
ing 1200 chicks with one stove, An- 
other put 600 chicks in a house 8’x8’. 
That isn’t brooding, that is herding 
and results will be proportionate. 

A second loss is caused by improper 
temperature. Most people don’t at- 
tempt to keep the chicks comfortable 
but regulate that by the thermome- 
ter. A party put 600 chicks under two 
brooders in one big room which was 
O. K. He then closed the windows 
tightly, raised the room temperature, 
and roasted or gassed 300 of the 
chicks in one night. Keep heat under 
the brooder but keep the windows 
open and a lower room temperature. 

A. third loss is caused by dirty 
range. A poor range is any range 
that has been used by the old stock or 
covered with poultry manure at least 
two years previous. Start the chicks 
on clean range. Grow them on clean 
range and move from clean range to 
a clean laying house. That is the most 
reasonable way to prevent parasite 
infestation. It is superior to medic- 
inal treatment. 

A fourth loss comes from feed. 
This does not mean the mixture as 
much as the condition of the feeds. 
Moldy feed or litter; sour, moist 
mash; dirty drinking vessels; access 
to seepage water and things like that 
cause a loss in chicks. (This also in- 
cludes lack of fresh, succulent green 
feed, bare range, or improperly built 
rations. 

When a loss in chicks occurs, one 
should first determine the cause. 
That may mean sending. a chick eith- 
er to a veterinarian or to the state 
college. This should be done when the 
loss starts. Most people allow about 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
chicks to die before trying to discover 
what is wrong. 

If one has good equipment, good 
chicks, and good management, the 
losses will usually be low. When shoe 
boxes, hot bricks, feather dusters, and 
hot water bottles are used, one cannot 
expect the utmost in success. 

The right equipment is a big help, 
but nothing has yet been discovered 
that is automatic. Everything, even 
chicks, needs attention.—J. B. HAYES. 


During a 9 weeks’ test at the Cana- 
da. Experiment Farms chicks receiv- 
ing both buttermilk and water as 
drink made average increases 
weight of 142 per cent over those re- 
ceiving no milk, and the mortality 
was more than twice as heavy in the 
latter group. 
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WHITE LEGHORN H 


n to veterinary matters only, 
immediate reply and prescription 
red by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 

y a fee of one dollar. In every 
will be necessary to give a full 
of the symptoms present. 


s of Drinking Water 


tion of drinking water for 
s is much more important 
me owners seem to think. We 
t from the ill effects we 
1 from letting cows have 
impure water. In one in- 
remember of having been 
‘to discover, if possible, the 
‘of sickness affecting a small 
£ cows that supplied milk to a 
and of corresponding sickness 
‘children in the families sup- 
It was a bowel or enteric 
The cows were “off feed” 
ed a rise in temperature, 
nordinate thirst. The feces 
ny and foul-smelling. The af- 
shildren suffered from _ so- 
immer complaint” which of- 
‘attributed to cutting of the 
ch teeth.” 


s It consisted of 
_ hay of good quality and a 
concentrate ration of ground 
bran, and oil meal. Grass was 
grazed, it being the summer 
the year. Passing from the 
| the yard and then to the 
wwe soon found the source of 
_ The yard was on a steep 
nd the leechings from it—the 
2 tea”—ran into a depression 
tle” and to it went the cows 
ime they were let out and 
freely of the brown contami- 
rater. That water was full of 
g organic matters and 
a strong odor of ammonia 
stand in a corked bottle for 
tours. A sample heated over 
Iso quickly dispelled the pink 


nate. The seep-pond was 
need off, at our suggestion, 
‘Ows quickly recovered and 
no further complaint: from 


is unsafe to let cows drink 
a and surface water that is 
nd the product of drainage 
Cows like such 
1 manure leechings. The 

is relished. Better fully 


impure 
Coccidian dysentery, 


contracted upon low, wet, 
and and from drinking con- 
water. That, too, may be 
f scours in young calves, 
ch enteric troubles occur 
advisable to suspect im- 
drinking water as the pos- 
®. The farm that has a 
ing through it—that is 
mighty handy” as a wa- 
for farm animals—is not 
able on that account. 
may carry noxious germs 
hog cholera and germs of 
d the latter disease at- 


tious diseases are trace- 
', and intestinal parasites 
ver fluke commonly are con- 
Marshy pastures along 
and by lakes and pond 


of supreme importance 
ply be pure and safe. 
he dairyman who can 
cows: with such water 
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from individual drinking cups of a 
gravitation water supply so that they 
can “help themselves” to it at all 
times and run no risk. 


Ringworm 

I am having trouble with calves from four 
to eight weeks old getting a scab or what has 
been called vegetable growth, first appearing 
around the eyes, then spreading to other parts 
of the body in spots. Is this growth conta- 
gious? How can I prevent it and what is a 
eure for it? 

Wrenshall, Minn. W. R. C. 

The disease described is ringworm, 
also called “barn itch.” It is conta- 
gious, being caused by the vegetable 
parasite trycophiton tonsurans which 
grows upon damp walls and wood- 
work as well as upon the skin. Iso- 
late affected calves and cleanse, dis- 
infect, whitewash, and properly light 
and ventilate the stable. It would 
even be better to supply new, sani- 
tary quarters for unaffected and per- 
fectly recovered calves. Treat spots 
about the eyes by bathing several 
times daily with a solution of hypo- 
chlorite of soda (‘‘B-K’). Treat 
other spots by saturating with oil un- 
til the crusts or scabs can be re- 
moved without drawing blood. When 
that has been done apply strong 
iodine ointment on and around each 
spot. Do that twice daily for 2 or 3 
days and then as often as is seen to 
be necessary. Another and cheaper 
treatment, where many animals are 
affected, is to saturate the spots on 
the body, at intervals of 6 or 7 days, 
with a solution of 4 ounces of blue- 
stone per pint of hot water. 


Hard Milker 

We have a cow here seven years old that 
always was a hard milker but she seems to be 
getting worse. It seems her milk wells are 
closing up but there is no obstruction that 
ean be felt. 

Is there much danger from bloat with sweet 
clover? How would it be for a night pasture? 
We can’t use alfalfa for pasture here at all 
for cattle. 


Waverly, Minn. TD. 


Insertion of sterilized dilators or 
teat plugs should be tried. If such 
dilation of the teat ducts, caused in 
that way, does not succeed the only 
recourse will be to have a veteri- 
narian slit down through the stric- 
ture in the milk duct by means of a 
sterilized teat bistoury. The cut is 
made in 2 or more different direc- 
tions. Afterward apply twice daily 
a little yellow oxide of mercury oint- 
ment (ophthalmic) during the heal- 
ing process. If you do not care to 
have that done, let a calf nurse. 

Bloating is liable to occur when 
cattle suddenly are allowed to graze 
any rank, wet growth of a legume 
roughage. Sweet clover, however, 
seems less liable to cause bloating 
than red clover or alfalfa. Feed 
cows hay before pasturing and keep 
them off the green crop when wet 
with dew or rain. Allow free access 
to salt and slaked lime. 


Obstructed Teat 

I have a cow that freshens this spring and 
the milk won’t hardly come down from one 
of her hind teats. I have to catch way up in 
her sack to get the milk out and then it comes 
down very slowly. What is the trouble and 
is there any remedy for it? 

Nashville, Wis. E. M. B. 


There is an obstruction high up in 
the teat duct and an operation in 
such a condition is liable to result in 
destructive infection. It would be 
best to let a calf nurse or to dry off 
the secretion of milk in the affected 
quarter, 


Wart 

I would like to have a little information 
about a large wart on my heifer’s neck. It is 
the size of a large hen’s egg and is on the top 
of her neck. There are four small ones start- 
ing out around these. I have been greasing 
it well with castor oil but it seems to do no 
good and gets larger. 

Linn, Kans. VEG: 


If the wart has a slim neck it may 
at once be twisted off or pulled off. 
If you cannot manage that tie a fine 


cord tightly around the base of the 
growth, in a bow knot, and tighten 
the cord daily until the wart drops 
off. Then apply pine tar or tincture 
of iodine. Keep the smaller warts 
covered with a thick paste of cold 
pressed castor oil, salt, and flowers of 
sulphur and they should soon disap- 
pear. 


Goiter 

Kindly tell me of a remedy to cure goiter 
on young calves. 

High Bridge, Wis. F. A. 

To prevent goiter in the new-born 
calf give the pregnant cows two 
grains of potassium iodide daily in 
her drinking water and feed a com- 
plete ration. Treat goiter in a new 
born calf by painting the enlarge- 
ment with tincture of iodine 2 or 3 
times a week and giving the calf 2 
grains of potassium iodide daily in 
water. Study bulletins on minerals 
for live stock which you can obtain 
from the state experiment station at 
Madison. ; 


Infected Teats 

I have four cows in my string that I have 
trouble milking out of one quarter. End of 
teat seems to close very tightly with some 
swelling in teat and up in quarter. This 
trouble started about 4 or 5 days ago and 
two of them it is impossible to milk without 
milk tubes now. 

Priest River, Ida. Teese EX 

Germ-inyasion from contaminated 
floors or ground causes sores at the 
tips of the teats and thickening of the 
lining membrane of the duct, as the 
infection spreads upward. Use of a 
milking tube tends to spread the in- 
fection and eventually causes ruinous 
mastitis (garget). When a case is 
starting immerse the teat for 5 min- 
utes or more, night and morning, and 
then swab with a 2% solution of 
mercurochrome, or apply a mixture 
of 1 part or tincture of iodine and 2 
parts of vaseline. Also insert a piece 
of thick carbolized cat-gut or a medi- 
cated teat plug in the duct of the 
teat, between milkings. Where the 
duct has nearly closed it will be nec- 
essary to have your veterinarian op- 
erate with a teat bistoury. Isolate 
affected cows. Cleanse, disinfect, 
and whitewash the stable, including 
the floors and gutters. 


_ Death of Cow 

All cows in this vicinity are being tested for 
T. B. as milk is shipped to the cities. One of 
my neighbors had one that calved a couple of 
hours after injection of tuberculin and about 
12 hours afterward she died. Owner thinks 
that the injection of tuberculin caused death. 
Will you kindly inform me if you think this is 
probable and if it is considered safe to test 
cows about to freshen or immediately after. 

Poplar, Wis. Ro tA TE: 

It may be taken as certain that the 
injection of tuberculin was in no way 
responsible for the death of the cow 
in question. It is harmless to a cow 
that is not affected with tuberculosis. 
The intradermic or “tail” test may 
be applied at any time, but it is not 
advisable to apply the thermal or sub- 
cutaneous just before or just after 
calving. We suspect that the cow 
died of milk fever or a hemorrhage. 
ee 

n Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans Satisfactory for 


Heaves or money back, $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 


The Nowton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


rates 
Betters iki. ' 


and more of it! 


Comfortable cows give more milk. 


That is why thousands of farmers 
increase production by using 
Cow-Ease. Used twice a day, at milking 
time, it keeps flies off. Applied witha 
sprayer, it won’t injure the cow’s skin. 
Repellent to cattle ticks, grubs, liceand 
mites. Use on horses or in hen houses, 


Get the can with the blue Cow-Ease 
label. One gallon sprays 200 cows. If 
your dealer does not haveit, send his 
name and address and $1.50 ($1.75 west 
of Missouri River) to Carpenter-Morton 
Co., Boston, Mass., and we will deliver 
one gallon prepaid. 
Sprayer 60c extra. 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Flues 


— OFF —' 
CATTLE.*" HORSES 


A SUCCESS 


for feeding calves 


Do youknow that youcan cut milk costsin half by 
adopting the *‘minimum milk method, ''using dry 
skim milk? Hundreds of dairymen who sellall their 
whole milkare making this big saving. They simply 
mix a pound of dry skim milk witha gallon of water, 
making a money-saving mixture which youngcalves 
thrive on. And they buy a pound of dry skim milk 
for half orless of what they receive fora gallon of 
whole milk. (1 gallon whole milk contains 1 pound 
milk solids.) 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North La Salle Street Room 720-C 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
FREE Write today for‘‘Better Calves”’ giv- 

ing successful feeding methods. State 
number of calves you feed. We'll tell you where to 
buy dry skim milk, 


Remixed—1 pound dry skim milk to 1 gallon of water 
—is also good for pigs and poultry. Itis 
splendid also for baking. 


Dog — lovers 
use Glover's 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- J 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
& gists, Pet Shops and 
% Sporting Goods Stores. 


CO., Inc., Dept. JN72 
119 Fifth Ave., N Y. 


GLOVERS 


“IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


oe 


°, 
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Extra Sheets 


— For — 


Hoard’s Dairyman VEST 
POCKET HERD BOOKS 


Keep your book up to date. Price 50 


cents for fifty sheets. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


if How to Know 
Blood Diseases in 
Your Herd 


Barrenness or Sterility, Slinking of 


Calves, Retained Afterbirth, Goiters in Calves, 
: Scours in Calves, Infected Sire, Shortage of 
If your herd is afflicted with any of these ailments you will know they arg‘not 
doing their best. You can stop these losses at small expense. LA 
Ask for FREE copy of “The Cattle Specialist” and learn how to increase your 
profits. Write Dr. David Roberts for free Veterinary Advice. i 


Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., Inc., 


195 Grand Avenu 


=—_— 2 — 2 
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The Big Parade On 
The Tanbark Trail -- 


A prominent Guernsey breed- 
er once described the Fair Cir- 
cuit as “the show-case of our 
stock in trade.” 


Prospective buyers of dairy 
cattle will profit by seeing and 
learning about Guernseys at the 
Shows. Don’t miss your local 


and State Fairs, and take in the 
Sectional Expositions 


and the 
National Dairy Show, too. 


Guernsey show cattle are 
profitable producers. Let us tell 
you more about them. 


Ask for 
‘The Story of the Guernsey’”’ 


The AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove Street PETERBORO, N. H. 


Omer Om Oe Oem ome ase 


Your Next Herd Sire 
Need Not Be Expensive 


But he must improve your 
Production and Individuality 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 
BULL CALVES 


They will interest you! 


LOMA FARMS 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACOREDITED 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
HERD SIRES— 

Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 

Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 
Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 

Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of Mixter May 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 
ter Demonstrator. 

Penncrest’s Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 
son of Langwater Royal Master out of 630-lb. 
Class G daughter of Langwater Master Fred. 

Stock sired by these bulls for sale. Address in- 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania. 

WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
=— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 
Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden, Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 Ibs. fat. 
WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 

22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARGAIN BULLS produce 
CLASS LEADERS 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says in Feb. 1st 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 lbs. milk 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNER A. R. 
Sold sight unseen as a youngster. 
Write for Sales List 
BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


¢ $4 OD OSES OSE O-SEED-0-SED-O-SE-O-SEE-O-SEED-O-SEED-O-SEED-O-SEOS 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 
Accredited herd. 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


Wéxare offering at attractive prices a few 
young buHs, sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST ‘91682, whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 


E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We are now ina position to 
furnish carloads of springing 
and fresh dairy cows and 
heifers — all breeds — from 
modified accredited coun- 
ties. Can also furnish pure 
bred bulls, and high quality 
pure bred and grade heifer 
calves at reasonable prices. 


We invite your patronage. 
You can save time and money 
by buying direct through the 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 
Reid Murray, - Manager 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 
a a eS 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 lbs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 
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BUTTERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 
No Abortion 


HERD SIRE 


Offering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
by 1922 National Grand Champion and out of 
tested dams, born last August and November. 
Two choice senior heifer show calves out of 
tested dams and sired by son of National 
Grand Champion whose dam has just com- 
pleted a record of over 700 Ibs. fat, not yet 
verified. Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
very well. One in A is going at 800-lb. clip, 
has made as high as 3.26 lbs. fat in one day 
and retest requirements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WIS. 


.°, 
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BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 lbs. milk, 9338.80 Ibs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 
Amherst Jct., Wisconsin. 


Zuxerin GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


We have only a few Glenwood bull calves up 
to 3 months old for sale at present. They’re 
priced to sell. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times, Write to 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Geo. O. Hill, See. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose hreeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

, LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 

Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


A SHOW BULL FOR $150 
This 7-month-old calf is a fine show prospect. 
His dam produced 421.7 lbs. fat as _ senior 
yearling. The herd is clean. Write today for 
further information. 


J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, Waukesha, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Tell the advertiser you saw his 


advertisement in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Founded upon CH 
combining modern 
with production. At 
National Dairy Exp 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle 
ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you about your next sire. 


BUY HOLLISTON SIRES 


LANGWATER HOLLISTON, our famous senior herd sire, now has 23 A.-R. da 
7 A. R. sons. His daughters are unusually persistent milkers and have what mar 
foundation type and character. Langwater Holliston is out of a superior d, 
Imp, King of the May and he is sired by Jethro’s May King of Linda Vista. : 


NOW OFFERING FOR SALE TWO YOUNG BULL CALVES 
that will be ready for service next winter. Dam of one now on test will Ea 
make 600 lbs. fat. Dam of other made 583 lbs. fat in GG 4 

‘NEW YOR 


D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St., 
FARMS AT SALEM, N. H., AND METHUEN, MASS. 


GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd 
Write for price list of our offer 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - FOND DU LAC, wis 


Keep Your Eye On Fern-. 


-SEE OUR 1927 SHOW HERD AT 


‘Genial States Exposition, Aurora, Illinois, August 12—19 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Illinois, August 20—27 : 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 29—September 3 
Other Fairs announced later. 


Write for New Bull Sales List — Good Bulls as low as $150. 00 } 
LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARMS, A. W. Fox, Manager, GREEN 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SP 


Health, vigor, production and r 
tion control the profit of the 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultines 
production sire, sired by a proven 


Registered and High 
of Any Age For § 


In Waukesha County you have a 
to select what you want from 
tested herds owned by members | 
county breeders’ association in 
cattle, service, and prices will sui 
or come, 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREE 
F, E. FOX, See’y WAUKESHA 


FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to selee 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (\n Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWO) 
Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reason 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 1s 
RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONJ 
e NINE COWS most all j : 
Special Offer of tid CALVES, tom four moiths 10 as 
3 choice of register UL ca! no relati 
Registered GUERNSEYS = 2. Me twenty-five head ‘tor 33.500 
H. R. LOBDELL - - MUKWONAGO, Waukesha County. 
BUI i S 6 to 10 Mos. Old 
From A. R. Cows 
Prices to Suit the Present Times 
They are sons of Anton’s. King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 
A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 
Serviceable Show Bull | *—~ 
erviceable Show bu me a 
FROM CLASS LEADER DAM F SALE — Yearling P 
Am offering DAIRYDETTE’S CHERUB OF GUERNSEY BULL 
CHIPPEWA for sale. Born Feb. 20, 1926. A Also several young bull calvi 
good show prospect. Dam has 697 lbs. fat in with records exceeding’ 500 Ib: 
E. E., eighth in her class, first in Wisconsin. and particulars on request. Ai 
Sire, a prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. EDWIN EVANS 
Write today for detailed information. INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, 
L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. He 


OUR GUERNSEY SIRES 


Combine Type and Production 


PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK. Dam, 
Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 yrs. Sold for 
$22,000, Her dam, Langwater vec wa grand champion 
at. 1923 National. CINDERELLA’S FAME OF 
MOUND CITY. Dam, Cuaershints Toanntiines 909 lbs. 
fat. YOUNG BULLS for sale by these sires and from 
A. R. dams; also a few bred and open heifers. Ac- 
credited herd. Write. 

LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM E 
Homer Rundell, Owner, Livingston, Wis. 


Need a Sire 
Next Fall? 


Every female in our herd has 
been bred and raised on the 
farm. The same applies to the 
females for several generations. 


Herd on Accredited List 


Has also been tuberculin test- 
ed for more than 20 years. 


of best of breeding and from 
for sale at moderate prices. 
Accredited and free of abortio’ 


HELENDALE FARM, 


We believe our bull- calves 
are well worth your consid- 
eration if you want a bull 
calf that will improve your 


pital e 
ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. 

Photo taken when two years of : 
SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. DA 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 7 


herd. Ma Chere Confidence is one of the erie: 
ee Bra jordin e bey Tea A. ote a 
ers, long deep ies, straight top lines, 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM His first nineteen A. R. daughters average sri 
2 and 422.8 lbs. butterfat on two time mi 
WISCONSIN tions at the average age of three and one-nim 


FORT ATKINSON 


‘have for sale, bulls ready 
|r service and bull calves. 


rd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
1 Ibs. fat. 
dams of our four herd sires 
erage 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
i fat. 

‘as well breed cows with 
ith production and proper 
os 


}most Guernseys have won 
1) prizes in the past three 
ars at State and National 
{ows including Premier Ex- 
hitor of 1924-’25-’26., 

vill cheerfully send pedi- 
ie and prices on your re- 
rements for a herd sire. 


i 


MMA DINE FARM 
HLL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
. , Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


ernsey Bulls 
FOR SALE 


“ory best breeding. Accred- 
ard. Write for information. 


|W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


ie Brae Guernseys 


“3 

e—lItchen King 49803 A. R. 
A. R. Daughters that will 
40 lbs. fat. Sons of Itchen 
sale out of A. R. Dams of 
breeding. Priced reasonable. 


BRAE FARM, Clinton, N. Y. 


of 


of Your Cows 


Know what they are produc- 
jing. Such knowledge pays 
| big dividends in cash. 


We will send samples and 
}prices of our handy milk 


|record sheets for five cents 


| Eestamps. | 
RD’S DAIRYMAN | 
ort Atkinson, Wis. 


| at at aa 
‘ ro 


They sire 
s of a uniform type, well 
ww the general dairy farm. 
S weigh between 1,800 and 


glad to help you secure a 
bull and, if you desire, a 
cow. 


CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


‘ormer Kinnelon Herd) 


t sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
is, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
on of show type and production 
his country. Let us know your 
accredited. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Dairying in the Western 
Counties of North 
Carolina 
(Continued from’ page 725) 


cash income. Pastures would also help 
bring the land under cultivation. 
Four clubs were organized and three 
pure-bred registered Jersey bulls 
purchased. One pure-bred bull was 
already in the county so that a bull 
circle of four blocks was organized 
and 25 grade milk cows were brought 
into the county. 

The plan was to obtain one co-op- 
erator in each community who would 
agree to run a demonstration dairy 
under the direction of the county 
agent who would give him all the as- 
sistance he could and also get help 
from the state specialists when neces- 
sary. Thirteen cream shipping dem- 
onstrators were secured, one or more 
in each township, and the first can of 
cream was shipped from Clay County 
early in March. During the follow- 
ing 8 months, 3,072 pounds of but- 
terfat were shipped by these demon- 
strators, netting them $1,075.20. Five 
cream separators were placed and on 
August 1, a cream buying station was 
established for cream shippers’ con- 
venience. 

The first silo was put up in Au- 
gust, 1924, by one of the dairy dem- 
onstrators. It was a 50-ton wooden 
silo, costing $125, on the farm of B. 
and Ed. Kitchen, Shooting Creek 
township. In the fall, the first coun- 
ty dairy show was held with fifty 
head of dairy cattle shown. 

In 1925, there were 30 demonstra- 
tors co-operating and 27 finished with 
accurate records kept. The dairymen 
of Clay County received $3,000 in 
cash last year and dairying is the 
principal agricultural interest in the 
county and the best source of cash in- 
come. The cream is shipped to Ashe- 
ville and the cows are all tuberculin 
tested in the demonstration herds. 


WHITE 
COLLIES 


For Sale ! 


Litter of eleven, born May 81. 
Strong, lively white Collie pup- 
pies. A few left with only a 
spot or two of coloring. Mother 
and father registered and work 
on our herd daily. Prices: 
males $15.00, females $10.00, 
F. O. B. Fort Atkinson. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Will furnish papers for registering. 


Willard R. Anderson is the county 
agent. 

[EpiTor’s Note: The cuts accom- 
panying this article were made from 
photographs obtained through the 
courtesy of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.] 


JERSEYS 


Bred Heifers and 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield Massachusetts 


FOR SALE 
Senior 2-Year-Old Bull 


MODESTY’S OXFORD RALEIGH 259550 Tattoo 132 


Dropped February 8, 1925, solid color, black 
tongue and switch. The dam of this bull is 


9 oz. 85% butter. Both grandams 
of this bull are heavy producing R of M cows. 
Price $300 F. O. B. our Station 
Herd Accredited and Free of Abortion 

Send for Pedigree 


RAVINE FARM, Est.1913, PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


Offering a few choice bred heifers 
due to freshen in the fall. The right 
combination of Sybil and Majesty 
breeding predominating. Moderately 
priced. Write for particulars. 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Feb. 18, 1927, solid color, well grown, good 
type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is 
a gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree. 
U. S. accredited herd. No abortion. 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 
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Belswood Jerseys 


A. Ff. Block, Waukesha, Wis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free oircular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


breed. 


One Million Registered Jerseys 


A few weeks ago the millionth Jersey was reg- 
istered by the American Jersey Cattle Club. This 
event marks the beginning of a new era in the 
growth of this great breed. The number of pure- 
bred Jerseys registered almost doubles every ten 
years showing the healthy, sure growth of this 


For information about Jerseys or 
assistance in locating stock write 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 
324 West 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
outterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


KENSINGTON, MD. 
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AYRSHIRES 


Spring Valley 


AYRSHIRES 


Accredited Herd 


Foundation FEMALES - BULLS 
For Sale At All Times ! 


Choicely bred Cows and Heifers for 
sale -- mostly sired by an A. R. son 
of that great cow Carston .Lady 
Mary Stuart. These Cows and Heif- 
ers are bred to Howie’s King of 
Hearts, Dunlop Sunspot and Cava- 
lier’s Sherry Redman, all National 
show winners. 


7 
7 


We also have for sale some excellent 
bulls by these sires and from good 
A. R. cows. Write us today. 


L. S. CLOUGH, Owner 
WARREN PENNSYLVANIA 


+, 
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PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr, 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
8 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
-UOSBel 4B ‘8}¥0} FUOT ITA SMOD SupONpoId Aavoy ‘B{q 
able prices, write us. Federal Accredited Herd. 

SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Fa. 


BUY A BABY BULL 


Ayrshire bull calves from heavy-producing, good- 
uddered cows at bargain prices. 


Let us help you find one, 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


10 Center Street, Brandon, Vermont 


LL 
AYRSHIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 
= ee) ee Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
_— te bull calves from dams with 10,000 
lbs. milk or better. By such sires as 
Edgerstoune Wide Awake, Imp. 
m Howie’s Wait and See, Imp. Howie’s 
# Ringmaster and Imp. Favorite 
Beauty Champion, sires that have 


over 15,000 Ibs. milk back of them 
Edgerstoune WideAwake for 5 generations. Bulls are priced 


low because we need the room. $35.00 and up. Herd 
under State and Federal supervision. Write. 


BOOTHSTOCK FARM. Roy F. Booth, Mgr., Northville, Mich, 


AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 


ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white. 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 
388 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,900 Ibs. 
milk, 440.72 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 Ibs. milk, 462 lbs. fat and 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 lbs. milk, 
450 Ibs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


PENSHURST AYRSHIRES 


Accredited certificates recently renewed for 
both tuberculosis and abortion. 235 head 
tested. Penshurst Man O’ War heads the 
herd. His dam is world’s champion Ayrshire 
producer and _ reproducer. Sire’s dam _ ex- 
champion (their records average 24,025 Ibs. 
milk.) His progeny is excellent. Write us 
for the best in Ayrshires, 


PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 
offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 3 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most of them are by Aldebaran 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 15,700 Ibs. 
milk as a junior 3-year-old. Priced to sell. 
Herd under federal supervision. Write or 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., Racine, Wis. 
ab tee ere a re aa ee be dee oy 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our tto-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 lbs, fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 
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20 years may be a long 
time, but— * gtetee ° 
74.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
live stock advertisers have 
been advertising regularly for 
from 2 to 20 years 


oe 
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An offering which includes the highest year record cow in the U.S. over all ages and breeds, togeth- 
er with a daughter, a son and several grandsons and granddaughters. Many other high record cows ~ 


and heifers and sons of sensational producers. Show animals including All-American winners and — 


Last Reminder— 


MINNESOTA HOLSTEIN COMPANY DISPERS 


THE GREATEST OFFERING OF TYPE AND PRODUCTION IN HOLSTEIN HISTORY 


splendid prospects for future shows. 


NEXT FRIDAY, JULY 29th, AUSTIN, MINNESO' 


STATE and FED- 


ERAL TESTED HOLSTEINS 


BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 
Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments. 


WAUKESHA 
WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


\ weistuns 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


Registered Heifers at Farmers’ Prices 
We have some very good bargains in heifers 
9 to 18 months old. We also have registered 
and grade cows for sale. Area tested county. 
A full time fieldman at your service. All 
inquiries answered promptly. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREED- 

ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Dicmere Holsteins 
30-LB. SHOW BULL 


We are offering a very typy January calf 
from a 30-lb. 3-year-old dam. His sire, Wal- 
cowis Ollie Abbekirk, is a 968-lb. son of that 
grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. The herd 
is federal accredited. Write today if you want 
a good bull at a reasonable price. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WAUKFSHA } 
COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS 7 


Come to Sheboygan Countyfor Holsteins 
We have choice grades and purebreds to select 
from. Write your wants to: 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N., 
Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plymouth, Wis. 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
ones to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, some bred to the 1926 National Grand 


Champion Holstein bull. 
BAIRD BROS., Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section. 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Watertown, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 
can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 


all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


Lime and Phosphate in 
Kentucky 


On soils outside the bluegrass re- 
gion in Kentucky, the application of 
ground limestone has given profitable 
crop increases. When lime and phos- 
phate are both used, a greater profit 
is obtained than where either is used 
separately. The average crop in- 
creases from this treatment have 
been: Corn, 14.6 bushels; wheat, 7.6 
bushels; soy bean hay, 1,337 Ibs.; clo- 
ver hay, 2,021 lbs. All crops consid- 


. ered, the yields have been practically 


dozbled. The ground limestone was 
used at the rate of 2 tons per acre for 
a 4-year rotation period. The acid 
phosphate was used at the rate of 800 
Ibs. per acre for each 4-year rotation 
or 200 lbs. per acre per year. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


If You are Interested in Holsteins You Should Attend This Sale Whether You Buy or Not 


HOLSTEINS 


are producers of 


BUTTERFAT 


Holsteins lead the world in production 
of butterfat—the largest factor in dairy 


Write for our booklet — 
“The Holstein-Friesian Cow” 


profit. 
which have produced 1,000 lbs. or more 


Eighty per cent of the cows 


of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


@ HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 


230 E. Ohio St. 


¢ Association of America 


CHICAGO 


ROOM 601 


Sir 
Bess 
Ormsby 
Fobes 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, 


2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co.) 


“Sir Bess” is Dead 
AFew of His Sons Left 


Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes died June 25th, so the number 
of his sons left to be sold is limited. We still have a few 
good ones left. Better write us today for information 
about one or come to the farm and see them. 


DOUSMAN, WIS. 
F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Mer. 


A clean herd under State Supervision. 


TR ORRIS FARMS 22% ering — « Sepvember 29 caLE 


whose two nearest maternal dams have 


over 31lbs. Dam now on year test. Sire, a well-bred Creator-Prilly bull. Write 


for all details of a mighty good calf. 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 lbs. of butter a year. 
Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 


nearest. yearly record dams 3.92% _ fat. 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


Forty cows with yearly records. 


NORRIS FARMS (Fully Accredited) Mukwonago, Wis. 


Average test for his six 


Federally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


GRAMLING FARMS HOLSTEIN 


King Pontiac Inka Lunde Korndyke, 
our senior herd sire, is a son of King of 


the Pontiacs, a double grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Sons and daughters by him from 


Homestead dams for sale. 


The herd is clean. 


GRAMLING BROS., Dousman, Wis. 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 


F. T. WILFORD, MGR., Hammond, Wis. 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS | 


We usually have some well bred bull calves 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place your 
orders early. 


T. B. under Federal Supervision. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
WAUWATOSA - WISCONSIN 
E. C. Thompson, Farm Manager. 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 
of every calf will have a record. 

Ask us about them. 


W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


Ormsbys and Ollies 


We are not showing this year—can offer a 
few very choice bulls and females—one big 
time show bull at two years old in January. 
Cows milking over 100 lbs. daily—three-year- 
olds up to 83 lbs. One of the best herds in 
the state—bar none. Look them over. 


F. H. BOYLE, Owner, PEEBLES, WIS. 
L. F. Murphy, Mer. 


BULL CALVES $75 to $100 


Six choice bull calves 4 to 7 months old. Sired by a 
990-lb. grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie and from good 
producing daughters of a 1040-lb. Homestead sire, 
Accredited herd. Write today. 


CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 
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20 years may be a long time, but — 


714.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s live stock advertis- 
ers have been advertising regularly for from 2 


to 20 years * 
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“Healthy Hol 


If you are in the market for grade or 
steins from tested herds write us tod 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
S. Dearborn, St., 


We have for sale 2 very g 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 27, sired by Ra 
Pietertje Posch, our 41-lb. O 


record cow. Priced 
clean. Write . f 

THE W. T. RAWLEIG 
Owners Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, 


TAKE TIMI 


Others are saving $50 to $100 
our last summer Holstein bull 
Selection better. Every cow 
record. Many have official 
calves sired by 1,188-Ib. bull wh 
over 4.2%. A card brings | 


RockRiverfarms,8 
Buffalo Creek Farm 


We are offering BULL CALYVI 
Ormsby breeding from tested d 


Write 
Herd 


priced as low as $100.00. 
and further information. 
supervision. 

BINGHAM BROS., 


BUL 


out of a 24-lb. two-year-old wii 
milk. He is sired by a good pro 
about % white and a real ind 
for pedigree and price. 


Arlington 


DE KALB 


HYDE PARK FA 
PALOS PARK, - eae 

Offers BULL CALVES | 
Sired by an outstanding 35-lb. r 
dor from Fully Accredited Registe( 


dams with leading cow testi aile 
records, $100.00 up for typy in 


JOHN A. CARROLL _ Wi 
Owner 


High Grade Holstein Sprin’ 
If in the market for big prod 
these cows will please you. 
tested. Address a 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlai 
P. S. Come and make 


i> ° o ° o o D O 

= 
UNITED STATES SOLDIERS HOME 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

OFFERS FOR SALE at reasonable pr 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MALE CALVES 
menth to seven months old, from yearly 
and sons of General Piebe 323266 H. B. 


richest bred sons of the well known K 
descendants have in the past eight seas 


less than 558 first prizes. His five neat 
have 1,200 Ibs, butter in 265 A 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline 


from 1,200-lb. K. P. O 
the thing for calf clu 


BOSTWICK & SON, Ard 


sons of Colantha Johanna Lad. 


Ear Tag W1951— Born December 22, 1926 


i His 2 Nearest Dams Are 2 Of The Best 
Grand- daughters Of Colantha Johanna Lad 


THE BULL we offer this week is an unusually good straight individual, 
good enough to please anyone in that respect. 

HIS DAM, Tsussie Colantha Rose, has 1,081 lbs. of butter from 25,058 
tbs. of milk in a year, and as a 2-year-old made 917 Ibs. of butter from 
20,954.80 lbs. of milk. Her first daughter to finish year test made 803 
Ibs. of butter in a year as a 2-year-old. 

HIS SIRE, Matador Segis Walker Gerben, is the son of old Matador, se- 
_ lected by Carnation Farms from the 200 sons of Matador born at Car- 
nation Farms. A first prize winning bull several different years, he is 
from a list prize winning cow with 1,073 lbs. of butter from 27,525 
Ibs. of milk in a year. His 2 nearest dams are the two greatest daugh- 
ters of Dutchland Governor Sir Colantha, one of the greatest proven 


Looking For An Unusually Reliable and Attractive Herd Sire? 
THIS iS THE BULL 
Send Today For His Pedigree 


Address all correspondence to ————— 


711-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


ost Spaulding Farm Co. 
ed Bulls from good record dams and 

fe, ing SPEITERTIE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
daughters has just broken the World’s 
senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 

} ie This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 

X testes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
icked by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams, 


MULDING. MGR., Warren, Minn. 


300D BABY BULL 


ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
0. 346641, the Show son of 
Sensation. Dam of calf a won- 
daughter of Dean of the Orms- 
at more could be desired? 
December 21st; about half white. 
‘information write 


COLLEGE FARMS, 


Northfield, Minn. 


COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
its in the field all the time who can 
of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
ferred to our entiremembership. 


-HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


STEIN BULLS 


B FOR SALE 


Brook Bess Burke 2d -Ormsby 
_ BREEDING 
fe FOR SALE LIST—JUST OUT 


Federal and State supervision for 
-blood tested for abortion. 


UR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


NORTH STAR JOE 


Carnation “ = 
: Milk Farms 


BiG PRODUCTION 
HOLSTEINS 


The Femco Farms herd now consists of 
250 registered Holsteins. Twelve cows 
in the herd have yearly butter records 
from 1,000 to 1,426 lbs. Three have 
milk records from 30,000 to 34,000 lbs. 
Many heifers with records in propor- 


tion. 
HERD SIRES 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS—Son of Wis- 
consin Pride 2d, highest record daugh- 
ter of “37th’’ with 1,327 lbs. as a 
83-year-old. By the highest record son 
of5 Ke Pe OV Pe 


DUTCHLAND CREAMELLE COLAN- 
THA LAD—Sire of seven 1,000- to 
1,426-lb. cows, including two with milk 
records over 33,000 lbs. 


MANKATO FLOA ORMSBY KORN- 
DYKE LAD—The only bull in service 
whose dam and sire’s dam are 1,000- 
. lb, 2-year-olds. Combines the blood of 
the world’s greatest sires of 1,000-lb. 
cows, 


Write us for pedizrees of choice 
bulls for sale. 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, - 


MAYOW OOD 
HOLSTEINS 


We can offer a few serviceable bulls, including sey- 
eral splendid sons of White Hope out of high-record 
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¥ Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


SUMMER BUYERS given every help to locate good 
PUREBRED Holsteins. Fifteen County Sales Managers 
eager to help you at no cost to you. Let me know what 
you want and I will ask these Sales Managers to quote 


wos J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


ISERRADELLA FARM Offers — 


A SON OF SIR DUTCHLAND COLANTHA DENVER, 
whose dam is a 36—1360-lb. cow 
The dam of this bull is a 27-lb. 4-year-old. She has 2 A. R. O. daugh- 


ters. He is evenly marked, well built, straight topped youngster. Born 
July 9, 1926. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King’ Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


MICHIGAN LEADS ALL STATES 


On the Honor List for 1926-27 — with 1624 Points 
More than 42% of Michigan Points were won by Michigan State Herds 
with 688 points. 
The showing of these herds is proof of production. 
We are offering bulls from these great producers and sired by some of 
the breed’s greatest sires. 

SEE  MiOCH PG-AIN ST Ai Tiny He R D'S” 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


AMBASSADOR FOBES -- Our Sr. Sire 


ra Ha a is a proven sire with the very best type and 

4 breeding. He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 
that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes 6th, 
two of the best daughters of 37th were his 
full sisters. 

We have for sale young sons of Ambassa- 
dor Fobes from 7 day and year record dams 
with good type and breeding. 

WRITE US OR COME TO THE FARM 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 
Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 
From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


eS BING a Ooi le his, Ly (a 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders’’ 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 
OUR Oe HERD SIRE 


has the best of type and productive breeding and 
already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 
He is by King Ona and from Clover Farm Mer- 
cena Segis, a granddaughter of King Segis that 
has 4 records over 30 lbs. and 950 lbs. butter in a 
year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM - BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


dams. We are also quoting some very excellent calves 
at strictly farmer’s prices. Write us for extended 
pedigrees, 


O. C. JENSEN, Supt. 
STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


are noted for their size, type and production. 
Pure-breds or grades... One or a carload. 
GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
E 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVE . 
bing. “Sone of biat Kin ove | Akona Holstein Farm 


dam world’s champion in Class a5 Two registered heifers. No. 1 born Oct. 6, No. 2 
7. Supervision. If you want show type, Noy. 5, 1926. Sire’s dam’s record 1016 lbs. butter in 
panic tion write year. Dam’s on yearly test. Price $85 each. 


B. A. NORRIS, ANOKA, MINN. 


O. P. Bulls 


1 need a new sire dur- 
next year get in touch 

We can offer you just 
su want. 


‘& ARNOLD, 


Rochester, Minnesota 


Norwalk, Iowa 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. Butter in 365 Days 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 


Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
A. R. O. daughters. He is a “‘PIEBE’’ son from a 1230-lb. former world’s ¢ 


record ‘‘COUNT" daughter. 


Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 lbs. butter this year. 
Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-Ib, daughter of Sir P. 0. M. 
This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 


every respect. 
Send for Pedigree and Photo 
A. J. LASHBROOK, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


sir Walker S Homestead 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 Ibs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’* His dam 
made 20 Ibs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, Northfield, Minn. 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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Fred C. Nichols, Farmer, makes a discovin 


“T decided to try your Mobiloil,’’ writes Fred C. Nich 
of Delanson, New York, R.D. 2. ‘‘Right here I will ; 
I wish I had decided before, and I would not have had 
put in new rings and pistons this spring. 


“To say that lam pleased with Mobiloil is puttin 
mild. Such a change in my motor—I haven't had a pl 
out since I started using it. She runs so much smoot! 
and so much more power. 


“'T live on a dirt road, long hard pull and then a: 
steep hill to get up on the farm, and on this hill I hac 
chance to notice my extra power —the motor start 
easy again. When you say it is worth a special trip 
town you are right, it is, and I would rather make 
trip than put any other oil in my crankcase. — 


“I use a Stewart truck also a Ford motor and d 
heavy loads, and think Mobiloil the best oil on eart 


“Just why I am writing this letter I don’t know- 
probably it’s because I am so pleased with Mobiloi 
will use it on all my farm machinery next summer. 
wishes to you and Mobiloil.”’ 


Similar experiences await you! 


Actual use of Mobiloil has opened the eyes of count 
farmers to real engine economy and efficiency. Mobi bt 
costs a few cents more per gallon than ordinary oils. I 
despite this fact, at 2s the most asked-for oil among Jarmers toc 


“Extra’’ power is what you want. It is what you 
with the correct grade of Mobiloil in your crank 
Think what that means in the operation of your trac 


The continued use of Mobiloil will introduce you 
series of savings that far outbalance the slight 
price. Less wear. Fewer repairs and replacements. Gr 

Vict ae apes Gaon cena eee | freedom from carbon and overheating. — 


grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. And remember that . . 


609 


automotive manufacturers 
approve it! 


Mobiloil frequently lasts twice as long as ordinary 
in a tractor. And many farmers report that Mobiloi 
oil consumption in cars and trucks fon 10% to 50% 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 
“E,’’ Mobiloil Arctic (‘‘Arc.""), Mobiloil '*A,"” Mobiloil * “BB,” 
and Mobiloil “’B."* 


‘NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 


HOW TO BUY— Anearby Mobiloil dealeraal gladl 

offer youa substantial reduction on quantity orders—barrel 
and half-barrels. This method of buying Mobiloil recommend 
itself for two reasons, (1) the cash savings, and (2) the con 
venience of having a long-time supply on hand. Ask your 
Mobiloil dealer which grades of Mobiloil to use in your 
car, truck and tractor. He has the Mobiloil Chart which 
has been approved by 609 makers of automobiles and auto- 
motive equipment. < 


>>| Summer 


Make the chart your guide 
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don fool 
yourself 


Your common sense tells you 
that neither employer nor 
sweetheart can stand a case of 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
very long. 

You, yourself, can never tell 


when you have halitosis. But 
you'll never have it, if every 


day you use Listerine, the safe 


antiseptic. 


Listerine immediately destroys odors 


Loses job and sweetheart i 


As 
Had Halitosis 


SO streetcar conductors, 


meeting the public at 

close range every day of the 

year, said that about one 

person out of three offends 

by halitosis. Who should 
know better than they? 


Face to face evidence 


IS THERE ANY? 


It puts you on the popular and polite sid 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis. 
Mo., U.S. A. 


| 


of all kinds and so leaves th > 
breath normal and sweet. And 
the antiseptic essential oils 
combat the action of bacteria 
in the mouth. 


Begin using it now. Commo 
decency demands it. Keep abo 
tle handy in home and office 


What is the point of paying 
more when Listerine Tooth 
Paste is a scientifically cor- 
rect dentifrice and sells for 
25c for a large size tube? 


More Miles 


‘Smoother 
‘ Safer 


‘hen you feel that ordi- 
: ry tires cannot give you 
extra comfort, extra 
fety, and extra mileage 
tyou expect, you will 
id complete tire satis- 
tion with the Fisk Ex- 
deavy Balloon. 

This new Fisk is the la- 
| tand eteatest achieve- 
ant of tire craft. You 
tthe utmostin smooth, 
€ riding, sure trac- 
m and easy steering 
fonghout suprisingly 
vat mileage with Fisk 
‘tra Heavy Balloons. 


| 
| ra 
| 


Time to Re-tire 
eta FISK 
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Milk Stool Philosophy 


Hoarp’s DairYMAN:—People who 
really think they are honest in their 
conclusions are not necessarily right. 
Sincerity cannot make up for an un- 
sound reasoning and conviction. No 
reasoning is sound and really four- 
square unless it is the result of a most 
careful study of cause and effect. Very 
few of us trouble ourselves to really 
get the cause. We simply take an early 
effect and call it the cause, and then 
honestly follow its effects until we 
come to a conclusion which we like, 
Then some one else takes another ef- 
fect of the same cause and honestly 
follows it and comes to a conclusion 
which we don’t like in the least. This 
does not occur because either of us 
were dishonest in our reasoning, but 
because both of us got the wrong 
start. 

Our basic pursuit in life is happi- 
ness. We plan, we work, we save, we 
invest, and we willingly undergo se- 
vere self-denials because in the end 
we hope for happiness. Even hope, 
which plays so large a part in our 
lives, gives birth to a great joy other 
than the one we seek but which it 
could not have been if we had not 
pursued. There should, therefore, be 
no check on any one’s pursuit of hap- 
piness, but there could well be a 


check on the means some use in its | 


pursuit. Selfishness, greed, indul- 
gence, and lust have been used until 
the very pursuit has gotten in disre-~ 
pute. 

Humans seek happiness in one of 
two ways, either on the premise that 
the world owes us a living or on the 
premise that we owe the world a life. 
It is only the ones working from the 
first premise who need a check; the 
others need encouragement. 

Minnesota. J. J. SPRENGER. 


Cutting Down the Feed Bill 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—There is but 
one way to figure the dairy cow 
business to prove whether you are 
keeping your cows or they are keep- 
ing you—that is, to apply the foot 
rule to the difference between feed 
cost and cream checks, as Clair F. 
Limbeck, a successful Northeastern 
Iowa dairy farmer views the matter. 

The Limbeck Holsteins rank 
among the best producing herds in 
Iowa cow testing associations, but 
that isn’t the big thing, as the situa- 
tion is considered at the Limbeck 
farm. The chief interest there is the 
way, the past two years, the differ- 
ence between feed cost and money 
earned by the cows has been widened 
by feeding alfalfa hay in winter and 
pasturing the cows on sweet clover 
in summer. 

The widening has been effected at 
both ends. Production has increased 
materially, and feed cost has de- 
creased in the same way. Alfalfa 
and sweet clover are given credit for 
both increase and decrease. “It is 
cheaper to grow proteins than to buy 
them, we have found, and the cows 
do better on them,” said Mr. Lim- 
beck. “We used to buy proteins ex- 
tensively. Now our bill for them is 
much less and our cows are produc- 
ing better.’’ 

The Limbeck farm has twenty-five 
acres of its 110 acres in alfalfa and 
nine acres in sweet clover. A fine 
stand of both crops was obtained 
by liming, inoculation, and the use 
of good seed. The nine acres pas- 
tured thirty-five head of cows and 
young stock from May until the last 
of September in 1926, Then, feeding 
alfalfa started. 


Iowa. F. L. CLARK. 


The secret of life is not to do what 
one likes, but to like to do what one 
has to do.—HALr. 
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The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AMERICANS are the 
greatest travelers in 
the world. They have 
knit the country together 
by steel rails and made it 
the largest and most pros- 
perous business community 
the world has ever seen. 
Business, friendship and po- 
litical solidarity are main- 
tained by personal touch, 
by travel and the telephone. 

Wherever the business 
man goes in this country, 
be it thirty miles or three 
thousand, he is still within 
earshot of his office, his 
family and his friends. 

He can get them and they 
can get him, and for the 
longest callin the United 
States the day rate is only 
$12 and the night rate is 
only $6. 


For the Bell Telephone 
System is an idea in 
force nationally. All 
the instruments are designed 
in the largest industrial lab- 
oratory in the world and 
made in the same factories 
to the one standard of fit- 
ness. All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and oper- 
ators are trained to the 
same ideal and aim; stated 
by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for 
the nation, so far as hu- 
manly possible free from 
imperfections, errors or de- 
lays, and enabling at all 
times anyone anywhere to 
pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone else anywhere 
else, clearly, quickly and at 
a reasonable cost.” 


Connect This Waterer to your tank 


and forget it ! 


Works the year around — A new price 


HAWARDEN, IOWA 
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The famous purebred Jerseys owned by Mr. George W. Sisson of Potsdam, N. Y., are regularly milked with the De Laval Milker. Some remarkable records : } 
have been made by individuals of this herd, foremost of which is their famous matron, Bess Irene 351690. All cows on test are milked with the De’ Laval | 
and Mr. Sisson speaks very highly of its work, The cow with the milker attached, shown above, is Bess Irene. a 


Many of the Finest Cows of All Breeds 
are Milked with the De Laval Milker— 


for Better Milking and More and Cleaner Milk : 4 


HE list of herds milked with the 

De Laval Milker contains the 
names of many of the world’s most 
noted cows. The De Laval is used on 
herds of this kind toassure maximum 
production, cleaner milk and better 
milking for the cows. 


Many well-known records have been 
made by cows that were milked with 
De Lavals exclusively during their en- 
tire test periods. Hundreds of owners 
* of good cows have installed De Laval 


The De Laval Separator Company © 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


De Laval Milker 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


No one familiar with the Guernsey breed will dispute 
the statement that the purebred herd kept at “Mun- 
roholm,” Mr. Thomas H. Munro’s splendid Guernsey 
farm at Camillus, N. Y., is one of the very finest. It 
was here that Edytha of Munroholm 144888 A. R. 
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August 10, 192; 


t 


Milkers so that they might be sure | 
their cows were receiving the best | 


milking possible, thereby avoiding in- 
jury to teats and udders. 


That the De Laval Milker produces 
much cleaner milk is unquestionably ; 


proven by the number of Certified, 


Grade A and Special Nursery milk ~ 


producers who use and endorse it. 


De Laval engineering ability is always at your 
Write the office listed below which is — 


Service. 
nearest you for complete, detailed information, - 
or see your local agent. 2 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


' 


Mr. Robert L. Knight’s beautiful ‘‘Lippitt Farm” 
is the home of an outstanding purebred Ayrshire 
herd. This herd has been milked with the 
De Laval Milker for some time and Mr. Knight 
goes on record as being well pleased in every re- 


and Monie of Monroholm 149795 made their famous 
records. Both were De Laval milked while on test. 


The manager states that he does not know what he 
would do if forced back to hand milking. 


Mayowood Farm at Rochester, Minn., has two equally 
strong claims to fame. One is the fact that it is 
owned and operated by the Mayo Brothers, who are 
among the world’s most noted surgeons. The second 
claim to fame can well be made through the pure- 
bred Holstein herd which is kept there. Some of 
these high producers have made excellent records and 
all have been benefited greatly through the continued 
use of the De Laval Milker. The management recom- 


mends it highly. 


spect. The beautiful individual shown below is Old- 


hall Sarah 2nd who, at the age of 14 years, pro-. | 


duced 10 626 lbs. of milk and 370.79 Ibs. of butter- 
fat on 360-day test. During this period she was 


milked exclusively with the De Laval. 


ao te 


at Fort Atkinson, 
second class matter. 


ame 72 


you detest your job? Does 
jour work become so repulsive 
lt times that all you can picture 
Jook into the future is an un- 
ig succession of nervewreck- 
ists from your morning alarm 
a hurried dressing in an icy 
ny a sleepy endurance test of 
) your allotted cows, endless, 
is chores during the day, and 
‘tion of your milking ordeal at 
In other words, is your out- 
tually warped? If it is, to go 
‘urther, did you ever consider 
‘at your humdrum du- 
{ ‘mine mean to both 


rum duties are the 
which make our daily 


Semi-monthly 


Three Years $1.00 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., AUGUST 10, 1927 


HUMDRUM DUTIES 


JOHN S. RAMSAY, WISCONSIN 


side, rushing madly after my horde 
of rapidly retreating and falling In- 
dians. I was in my glory. 


When the cows filled up and began 
to roam, I drove them back into the 
old pasture and went back to my hoe. 
In the days that followed I learned 
to endure my colorless hours with a 


dious. They are one : = = 
lecessary evils of the DREN ea WELL 1SPOS : 
without which man PLE THEYS ONLY ONE 

ibe most happy but A THING 10 DO WHEN a 
civilization would be | 24 FELLER HASNT 

ete failure. Industry | GOT A SFARE! 


Im built upon hum- 
ities. They are the 
which man pays for 
ih century luxury. 
1 I have become so 
‘din pay checks that 
‘ey we will spend a 
| half of our lives 
on nut fifty-four.” 

'2 beginning, primi- 
1 did as he pleased. 
when he was hungry 
| particularly, when 


he something edible. 
s tired he slept, were 
or day. When he be- 
tless, he moved; and 
few wants and pri- 
abitions, his mode of 
| ideal. But as he be- 
jissociate more close- 
lnis fellows and his 
es became more 
ed, and as he discov- 
ea who excelled him 
cular phases of his 
| aspirations were 
( Then trading be- 
‘1 from this traffic or 
| originated hum. 
‘ties, for he who was 
| any one particular 
to his benefit to con- 


VALUE OF PREPAREDNESS 


doggedly at it, cleaning stalls and 
gutters, grooming horses and cows, 
and sweeping floors and alleyways. 


Finally, one day, the boss took me 
with him to buy stock. We visited a 
number of barns and saw a large 
number of animals. As I. went 
through our neighbors’ barns and 


Lo) 


4s 


= : Wes SS 
Saat [Vig 


WELL, SUPPOSIN’ 
YE HAVE. A BLOWOUT?! 


lelf to his individual aaa Ntod 

| This necessitated i 
fand routine and [= -— 

‘i duties go hand in Wis 


jmber when, as a boy, 

en my first job on the farm, 
(nm, The rows were long. The 
Ye energetic and were hold- 
/Own against the corn plants. 
' was large which made my 
‘nal progress practically un- 
| It toon orily a short time to 
wonder what it was all for 
‘was going to get out of it. 
jter a few hours, when the 
lisappeared from our clover 
| job was changed, and I was 
horse to ride and told to 
* Cows while they filled up 
|)Sture. This was different. 
h fancy I was on a noble 
vith a six-shooter at each 


hoe by looking forward to the fun of 
watching cows. And in looking for- 
ward to this job I took more interest 
in my hoe. It was here I learned my 
first secret in the philosophy of life. 
It was this: The quality which holds 
us to the monotonous duties of our 
work and makes the most heartless 
tasks bearable is ANTICIPATION. 
Later I graduated from my hoe to 
the barns. Here I was to clean stables 
and curry stock, and I confess I was 
thoroughly sick of being personal 
valet to about forty head of cows and 
eight or ten horses. I became complete- 
ly disgusted with this work before 
the first week had passed, but kept 


looked over their herds, I had an op- 
portunity to make comparisons. Some 
places were very neat and attractive; 


others were filthy. Some stock was 
well fed and cared for; many were in 
very poor condition. When I re- 
turned to our farm and got back to 
my work, my job took on a different 
aspect. It did not consist so much of 
hauling refuse out of stalls and gut- 
ters as it did in seeing what a neat 
barn I could keep and how sleek I 
could keep my charges. And right 
here I discovered another secret. The 
degree of “humdrumness” in our du- 
ties depends very largely on our 
POINT OF VIEW. 


NRG wi Hf aM Dip rr 


ip — ; on, 

OH, WE'D JUST 

__{PuT ONE O'THE 
; =f - |} SPARES ON AND 
=. GO RIGHT ALONG-} 
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A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO DAIRY FARMING 


Copyrighted 1927. 
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Number 15 


Then, after finishing high school, 
I came home to work in earnest. I 
took charge of our retail milk route. 
I shall never forget the first trip over 
it. We drove nine miles to town with 
a team, changed horses, and peddled 
milk to two hundred private houses. 
I thought we should never finish this 
trip. The entire procedure was a 
blur. When we finished our delivery 
we ate dinner, again changed to our 
original horses, and drove the nine 
miles home. For a week this pro- 
gram-was repeated. At the end of 
that time, the boss decided 
that I could run the route 
alone. 
For some time the long 
drive to town, the drudgery 
of two hundred stops, and 
the return home was terribly 
monotonous. But as I be 
came accustomed to the road 
and as I became personally 
acquainted with my custom- 
ers, the monotony disap- 
peared and I started to take 
an interest in my work. Soon 
I prided myself on being on 
time, on giving each individ- 
ual personal attention, while 
at the same time I took an 
active interest in the appear- 
ance of my horses and wag- 
on. At this point another 
and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of life’s secrets re- 
vealed itself to me. Every- 
day duties are humdrum on- 
ly until one awakens to the 
service rendered by their 
painstaking performance. 
Now, as I stop to ponder 
on why man has given up his 
liberty and_ sacrificed so 
many of his instinctive de- 
sires at the altar of civiliza- 
tion, I believe that his per- 
sonal sacrifices have been 
freely offered. And _ they 
have been given not purely 
from an expectancy of per- 
sonal gain, but from the no- 
bler realization that in the 
giving he has been able to 
perform his greatest degree 
of service to his fellow man. 
So when your job looks 
blackest; step back and look 
at it as an outsider, Realize 
that upon its satisfactory 
performance depends not 
only your present material 
welfare, but that in its 
well doing the public as a whole and 
you personally benefit to the same 
degree, 


Cream cheese made by adding to a 
rich cream the desired proportion of 
skimmilk solids in the form of dry 
skimmilk shortens by many hours the 
process of manufacture. The new 
cheese is smooth and buttery and has 
a richer taste. 


“Let us develop the resources -9f 
our land; call forth its powefs, ‘pro- 
mote all its great interests, to see 
whether we also, in our day and gen- 
eration, may not perform something: 
to be remembered.”—WeEsSTER. 
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Hind—Clark Dairy in Hawan 


W. H. PHILLIPS, HAWATI 


T has occurred to me that the 

readers of Hoard’s Dairyman may 

be interested in knowing about a 
model dairy out here in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Fifteen minutes’ ride from Hono- 
lulu on a fine macadamized road 


SENATOR ROBERT HIND 


takes you to the Hind—Clark dairy 
which has the Pacific Ocean in front 
and the Koolau range of 
mountains behind; on 
the right, a grove of al- 
geroba trees; and on the 
left, a field of alfalfa 
from which are cut ten 
or eleven crops a year}; 
beyond this, a field of 
sorghum standing eight- 
een feet high, which will 
probably yield twenty to 
twenty-five tons to the 
acre. 


There are three hun- 
dred cows in the dairy— 
two hundred being 
milked at the present 
time. Of the two hun- 
dred, about one hundred 
and fifty are Guernseys 
and the rest Holsteins. 
The cattle are kept in the grove 
of algeroba trees where they are fed 
green alfalfa in racks with a ration 
of dry hay once a week. The cows 
are kept out of doors all of the time 


except when being washed and 
milked. 
At milking time they pass into a 


paved yard from which a run-way 
containing running water leads into 
the part of the barn where they are 
washed while receiving their ration 


THESE TWO SILOS HOLD 114 TONS EACH. ANOTHER 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION HOLDS 240 TONS 


of ensilage and dry feed. Thirty 
cows at a time are stanchioned here. 
After they come in with their feet 
well soaked by the water through 
which they have passed, attendants 
with brushes are ready to remove 
every particle of dirt from their bod- 
ies, except from the udders which 
are washed and dried later in the 
milking stable. The cows pass from 
this room into a vestibule from which 
they are admitted to the milking sta- 
ble in relays of twelve at a time. 
After carefully washing and dry- 


ing the udders, they are milked with 


a milking machine and then pass out 
through doors in front and back to 
the corral. The two hundred cows 
are washed and milked in about three 
and one-half hours. 

The milking is done with closed 
pails from which the milk is elevated 
and passes through pipes directly in- 
to the bottling room. Then it passes 
over a cooler, which in two minutes 
lowers the temperature to 38 degrees 
F. This is the only time it comes 
in contact with the air. It then pass- 
es into a tank and is ready for the 
bottles. 

The milk is all certified, the Guern- 
sey milk selling for thirty cents a 
quart and the Holstein for 22% 
cents. 

The surplus milk is skimmed and 


secure pure milk, and asked for ad- 
vice as to just what should be done to 
insure the production of sanitary 
milk. Dr. Larsen, who had been ac- 
tive in a movement to secure pure 
milk for the city of Honolulu, was 
well qualified to give such advice. 

Also Senator Hind visited person- 
ally many good dairies in the States 
and put into practice the knowledge 
thereby obtained. 

As a result, this dairy is not sur- 
passed by any I have seen in the 
States and few, if any, can equal it. 
It is rapidly becoming one of the 
show places of the Island of Oahu 
and is visited daily by people not 
only from the States but from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


When the work is all completed. 


the ranch will have a stone wall along 


THE CREAMERY IS AT THE LEFT AND THE MILKING STABLE AT THE RIGHT 


made into cottage cheese which re- 
tails at forty cents a pound. 

Recently the Hind—Clark dairy 
furnished a naval transport carrying 
1,400 people with sufficient milk and 
cream to last until they reach Japan, 
a journey of ten or eleven days. 

The crops are all raised on irrigat- 
ed land. Any surplus of alfalfa is 
put into hay and held in reserve. 
Sorghum is made into ensilage. Five 
or six crops of sorghum are harvest- 
ed before it is neces- 
sary to replant. 

The dairy has its own 
ice plant. The milk is 
sent into the city on 
Dodge delivery cars. 

The whole plant rep- 
resents an investment 
of about $500,000. Last 
year the pay-roll, in- 
cluding work done in 
clearing land and other 
beginning work, ap- 
proached — $60,000. 
While the plant is not 
yet a year old, it is 
a commendable ex- 
ample of constructive 
work on the part of the 
owners. 

These men did what 
other. dairymen would 
do well to notice. They 
went to the head of the 
Queen’s Hospital, Dr. 
Larsen, who had been 
active in a movement to 


the three-quarters of a mile on the 
road and the wall will be covered 


OUTDOOR FEEDING PADDOCKS 


INTERIOR OF THE MILKING STABLE 


with the Huapala vine, whos 
blossoms will typify th 
Guernsey milk produced here 


purple mountains over whicl 
clouds hang in ever changing 
with its many fields of alfa 
sorghum and_ beautiful 


—for silage— 

4 to 6 tons) 
oats—for grain 
%4 acre (or 600 F 
per cow; barl 


figures, it is vi 
plant the requ 
age needed for the vario 
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3 is coe : : ee George May believes in advertising. 
erp ke ee Sse ee i —z i S The cow is painted in colors on his 
re rowel, Waukesha ropne = on : : ase general purpose truck. Once a butcher 
Soy sped hoe pened Mt aims : ~ ‘ iat in Neillsville, now a progressive dairy- 
full. Left to right: Lillian, Be eareas : % ib up : : } man, he is building up a Guernsey milk 
aa 2 ene Nani al Oe i rede ee a = a : trade in town, Study to win is his 
3; Grace, 10. C - fob : : 
ers, Stewart and Harold. 


Even the ale reads Hoard’s Dairy- 
man; also, H. A. Kuhtz, Julia and 
Charles, right, and Merlyn Smart. Left 

—‘‘Belted beauties ;’ right—p rize 
Black Minorcas on the Kuhtz farm. 


Mrs. Rene : Pg taey eh oe - ae a eG { j i : E August Buergi, 
Koebler, Wauke- | ' eS ‘ 2 i ; F ae 4 >, ae Ls ct i : ac pes prominent Bar- 
sha County, and | : ; : | it : ste : ; | yeon County 
three of her lit- | v 1m : ; : ? : Ss Os gy : farmer at com- 
tle ducklings. j oR : ae . : i oe . ‘ es 4 j munity picnic. 


a 
More Waukesha County ke P i | 
scenes. Left—Will Werning § ; ee : Bees 3 ee | ' 
on the plow. Below—His 

young stock on pasture. Right 

—The H. E. Howell family ; 

Delbert 17, Earl 9, Dorothy 

12, mother and father. Be- 

low—Poultry house and flock 

of C. E. Fruit; also, Ethelda 

6, and Lorraine 3. 


: ‘ $ Frank Jahr, Clark County, seeding 

; Mrs. Edwin Allen and hie Vor Bees F corn on virgin soil Note ithe stone pile 

wren OY, Clark County, enjoy feeding eg : . on the right and the forest in e 
' J flock. “Poultry pays on the dairy farm,” : : background. 

says Mrs. Allen. 


re cnr Nt 


Ferd Kopp cultivating his 
corn with the spring tooth 
harrow. This and other pic- 
tures below are Clark County 
scenes. 


i : . Elmer Buddenhagen keeps 
But for club work Lester Ae: Children and chickens on ee : accounts and runs nie See 
Carteron would not be a farm- the H. D. Ralph farm. The é on a business basis. ere he 
er today. This fine herd of 1p two boys look like future : : is feeding the pigs. 
} Holsteins is his reward. farmers. They are H. D., Jr., 
}] 33, and David Charles 14. | | : ) / : 
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ROFESSOR Haecker was 45 
years old when he joined the 
staff of the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture in 1891, beginning his 
memorable and remarkable career as 
a dairy investigator. 
Lincoln was still in his 
twenties when he began 
his political career. 
Many of our great lead- 
ers have launched their 
life work early. While 
Haecker began some- 
what late in life on the 
work which was to bring 
him fame and to greatly 
stimulate the dairy in- 
dustry, his whole previ- 
ous training had really 
been pointed toward 
some such goal and 
helped materially in de- 
veloping his investiga- 
tional abilities as they 
were to be applied to the 
dairy industry. 
Haecker’s political 
affiliations as secretary 
to the governor con- 
tinued over a period of 


directly to the dairy 

school at the University of Wisconsin, 
then just being organized, and en- 
rolled in its first session. His butter- 
making ability was soon recognized 
by the instructors and he was enlisted 
as a teacher. In the spring, a call 
came from the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture for a dairy specialist, and 
he accepted. He was given instruc- 
tions to select and purchase a carload 
of cows for the Minnesota College 
herd. He did this, purchasing mostly 
Guernseys and Jerseys and rode with 
the cows to the college. Complete rec- 
ords were kept by Professor Haecker 
on all the cows in the college herd for 
27 years from the time that the first 
carload of cows was unloaded. 


Publishes First Bulletin 


Haecker’s first bulletin describing 
his investigational work at Minnesota 
was published in October, 1894, and 
contained reports on the following 
subjects: Dairy Herd Record for 
1893,.Cost of Butter Production in 
Winter, Comparing Prairie Hay with 
Timothy, Rearing Dairy Calves, Co- 
operative Creameries, Experiments 
in Sweet Curd Cheese Work. 

Professor Haecker appreciated 
that the problems of dairying were 
numerous, but he had the neces- 
sary foresight and judgment which 
enabled him to select those lines of 
investigation which were of great- 
est practical benefit and of the 
most pressing need. 


THE DAIRY BARN AT THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE WHERE HAECKER CONDUCTED MANY OF HIS EARLY EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING fo) 
ETHEL, RIGHT, BEEF TYPE, AND HOUSTON, DAIRY TYPE, TWO COWS WHICH HAECKER USED IN HIS SINGLE VS. DUAL-PURPOSE EXPERIMENTS 


A 


The first dairy school in the y 

4 world. In this building T. L. 
17 years, but in 1891 at © Haecker was 
= ih teacher with Dr. S. M. Babcock, 
the conclusion of Gov H. B. Gurler, and W. A. Henry 
ernor Hoard’s term, this when the school was organized 


connection was abruptly in 1891, at Madison, Wis. In the 
oval is a picture of Professor 


cut off by the changing Haecker, at 45 years of age, when 
administration. He went he entered the dairy school. 


He had a very definite purpose in 
keeping a complete dairy herd record 
for 1893. In his bulletin he wrote: 
“One of the most important factors in 
dairying is the cost of butter produc- 
tion and to ascertain this the annual 
yield of milk and butterfat of each 


a student and y 


¢©ow in the 
University 
Farm herd 
and cost of 
feed for each 
was the chief 
object of this 
record.” 
That his 
records were 
accurate is 
shown by this 
statement, “It 
was the aim not 
to resort to any es- 
timates in this work 
when it was possible 
to get actual results. 
Each milking was therefore 
weighed and recorded and a sam- 
ple taken and tested by the Bab- 
cock test for per cent of fat.’ 
Haecker was one of the 
first to study the relation be- 
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tween form and function in the dairy 
cow. He divided the cows into groups 
according to their general conforma- 
tion, studied their records, and found 
that production was influenced by 
form. 

Some of his observations and con- 
clusions from 1895 
—1900 on the re. 
lation of form to 
function in the 
dairy cow were 
embraced in these 
statements: 

“The productive 
capacity of a cow 
depends more up- 
on type or confor- 
mation than upon 
size or breed. Those 
of the beef type 
produced butterfat 
at a feed cost of 
17% cents per 
pound; those car- 
rying a medium 
amount of flesh 
produced butterfat 
at a cost of 15.1 
cents per pound, 
and the spare cows 
having deep bod- 
ies produced but- 
terfat at a cost 
of 12.1 cents 

per pound. 

“During the 

five years of 

careful  in- 
vestigation 
in regard to 
the cost of 
production of 
butter be- 
tween cows 
spare and an- 
gular in form 
and cows car- 
rying consider- 
able superfluous 
tissue and hav- 
ing an inherited 
or acquired dispo- 
sition to convert 
feed into flesh, the 
records show that in 
every instance the -cow 
that carried the least 
flesh charged the least for 
butter, and just insomuch 


types of cows will do servic 


as one cow was a little smoothe 
plumper than the other wouk 
butter product cost more than 
other. 


Spare Cow Beats Fleshy 


“It should be borne in mi 
the results are not made fro 
ages where sometimes the flesh 
produced butter at less cost but 
often at greater cost than the 
cow but are from accumulate 
mony showing not only that 
day, every week, every mont! 
during her entire lifetime, th 
cow is the better. That she sho 
so much better is almost iner¢ 
strong and uniform as the evider 

“The cows included in the 
groups ranked, with reference t 
amount of tissue they carried ay 
feed cost of producing a pow 1 
butter, as follows: 


Ethel, grade Shorthorn 
Ligetta, grade Shorthorn 
Fairy, grade Shorthorn 
Ida, grade Shorthorn 
Lydia, Brown Swiss 
Topsy, grade Holstein 
Sweet Briar, Guernsey 
Duchess, Jersey 

Fortune, Jersey 

Houston, J bethany te 


every dairyman in the land is, 
shall the line between these 
drawn? And before he make 
cision it will be well for him t 
few things into considerati 
the first and most important 
the ruling price of dairy pz 
Ten years ago, when the ay) 
price of butter was 26144 cent; 
pound, all of the cows would 
itable service in a dairy. B 
prices are such that a net retu 
15 cents per pound is the a 
that can be expected, he must 
closely the cost of production, ¢ 
margin between cost and return 
be so close that he will be forc 
the conclusion that ‘dairying d 
pay.’ It follows then, that “e 
profits in the dairy are concern 
more closely he restricts - "hie Me 


the more certain and ote 
profits. 


dairy. Our records dene 


preliminary recoré 
available, Prot 
Haecker saw tha 


jJairy farmer. He observed that 
ys varied in their annual produc- 
a, but his convictions remained un- 
srved. “It will be found as the rec- 
s of this work accumulate that va- 
ions in yield of individual cows 
{ occur from year to year just as is 
case in field crops; and so it may 
ypen that in comparing the per: 
mances of cows of different types 
| breeds that now and then a good 
’s poor year will be compared 
h a poor cow’s good year to the ap. 
‘ent disadvantage of the former; 
the adaptability of a certain style 
sow for dairy work has been as 
y and clearly demonstrated in 
etical dairy husbandry as in: ex- 
imental work.” 

.s a graphic illustration of the re- 
on of form to function, he cited 
records of Ethel, of beef type, 
Houston, of dairy type. “The 
y one that fairly represents the 
rage cow on our western farms is 
iel, though her yield of butter is 
th greater than statistics give as 
average yield of the cows in the 
ist. Ethel was of the blocky type; 
hook points were well rounded; 
aiders broad; cylindrical body; 
, loin, and back well padded with 
1; chest deep and flanks low, giv- 
her a level top and bottom line; 
ths full and when fresh she car- 
a fine udder and gave a good 
s of milk. She was greatly ad- 
ed by farmers visiting the station 
was frequently pointed out as the 
il farmer’s cow. 


Houston was of the extreme angu- 
type; her hook points were sharp; 
aiders narrow; body flat or what 
ften termed slabsided; her ribs, 
}, and back were free from flesh; 
st marrow and lacking in depth; 
‘ks cut up; body long; bottom line 
‘ave, giving her a ‘pot bellied’ ap- 
tance; thighs spare and rear line 
tying; very short from hook 
ts to pin bones; prominent rump 
spinal column; light neck; top 
| dropping down from the withers; 
| head rather heavy.” 


ouston, dairy type, produced but- 
at a cost of 3.5 to 4.9 cents a 
ad during the winter while Ethel’s 
luction cost was from 4 to 12.8 
s a pound. There was little dif- 
nce in the weekly butter yield 
n the two cows were fresh. Hous- 
gave the largest yield for any one 
x, 18.65 lbs. The week before be- 
‘turned out to pasture Houston 
i 12.62 lbs. while Ethel only gave 

Ibs. of butter following a steady 
ine in production. 


Dairy Bred Cows Win 


gain Haecker brought out that 
» and production are closely asso- 
id when he wrote, “The impor- 
,e of having stock intended for the 
ly produced by dairy sires is forci- 
illustrated, where it is shown by 
jal experiment with twenty-three 
13, ON a year’s trial, that the dairy 
| cows produced on an average 337 
ids of butterfat at a feed cost of 
cents per pound, while the cows 
ng a tendency to convert feed in- 
/2ef on practically the same ration 
i, On an average, only 267 pounds 
i se costing 13.8 cents per 
id. There are, now and then, good 
iy animals produced by sires be- 
mg to beef or general-purpose 
ids, but they are exceptional cases. 
great majority of the offspring 
be a failure in the dairy.” 


Studying Co-operation 
e have already referred to 
écker’s pioneer efforts in the field 
O-operative creameries. Soon af- 
coming to Minnesota, Professor 
pker Was called upon to make a 
/°Y of creamery conditions in the 
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Multiply Your 
Man- Power 
By Seven 


HEN you go into the corn with a 
McCormick-Deering Vertical or 
Horizontal Corn Binder you are 
equipped to do the work of from 5 to 7 
men with corn knives. And you sit in 
comfort while you are doing it. Instead 
of turning standing corn into loose, un- 
wieldy stalks that are hard to load or 
shock, the McCormick-Deering bundles 
and ties the corn for fast handling with- 
out loss of labor or corn. This saves 
time at harvest and afterward. 
If you feed silage you especially need 
the fast, sure work of the McCormick- 
Deering Corn Binder. With the binder 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
eChicago, IIL, 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave, 


in the field and a McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage Cutter at the silo every stalk 
can be turned into the highest grade of 
silage, at minimum cost, because the fast- 
working equipment handles the corn 
when it is at its best. 

See the latest corn binder improve- 
ments in the McCormick-Deering, at the 
local dealer’s store. He will also show 
you the McCormick-Deering Ensilage 
Cutter, in a size to suit your acreage. For 
use in corn borer infested territories, 
McCormick-Deering Corn Binders can 
be equipped with a special low-cutting 
device at slight additional cost. 


McCormick-DeeringCorn Binders are 
built in two types, horizontal {shown 
at the left} and vertical. Both are 
light-draft, long-lived machines that 
do hard work quickly and easily. 


ANY 
McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutters 
—built in 5 sizes. Capacities, 3 to 25 tons ofcut 
fodder an hour. All sizes have reliable safety 
devices, force feed, large throat, and heavy, 
large-capacity flywheels of boiler plate steel, 
Horsepower required ranges from 4 to 25 h. p. 


McCoRMICK- DEERING 
Line of CORN MACHINES 


BINDERS~ ¢ 


Gopher State. His travels took him 
to all parts of the state. It was often 
necessary for him to walk from one 
creamery to another and he sometimes 
walked as far as 8 or 9 miles between 
creameries. Conditions were rather 
discouraging until he reached the 
Clark’s Grove Creamery near Albert 
Lea, where he found the first co-oper- 
ative creamery in the state. He in- 
vestigated the organization and plans 
of the creamery. And then he went 
about the state preaching the gospel 
of co-operative creameries from “nail 
kegs and soap boxes’ wherever he 
could find an audience. 
From this experience he wrote in 
his report on co-operative creamer- 
ies: “After a thorough canvass of the 
state it was found that about half of 
the vacant factories are in localities 
where there are not a sufficient num- 
ber of cows; others failed because 
they were owned by individuals who 
did not pay enough for cream to make 
it an object for the farmers to pa- 
tronize them. As a rule, the gathered 
cream plan, where old methods of 
setting milk were used, did not give 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS =: 


PICKERS + 


satisfactory returns to farmers; but 
whenever separator creameries have 
been established on the co-operative 
plan, in localities where there are a 
sufficient number of cows within a ra- 
dius of four miles, they have in 
every instance secured highly satis- 
factory results. Therefore, when con- 
sidering the advisability of starting a 
creamery in any. locality, the first 
thing to do is to ascertain if the re- 
quired number of cows can be secured 
within a radius of four or five miles, 
which is about as far as milk can 
profitably be hauled. If less than four 
hundred cows are secured, we would 
advise that the project be dropped, as 
it is difficult to make it a success with 
less.”’ 

Today Minnesota is recognized as 
the leading state in co-operative but- 
ter manufacture and marketing. The 
early work of Haecker should receive 
no small measure of credit for this 
achievement. His vision, his preach- 
ing, his teaching, his untiring efforts 
brought resuits greater than even he 
anticipated. 

(To be continued) 


SHREDDERS) : 


SHELLERS 


Fords Milker 


Electric or GasEngine 


‘90 


Single Unit 
Complete 


7 
Now Used On Prize Herds 


Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 
Fords Milker is used by thousands of 
farmers who are getting more and 
premium-priced milk with it. Cows like 
it. Used on prize herds. Saves time 
and hard work, easy to operate and 
clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made 
with heavy aluminum pails, and best 
materials throughout. Does better work, 
lasts longer, and costs less. 

You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. Send for 
Booklet No. 20 


Distributers: Write for open-terfitory. 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 


—_ 
Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 
real farmers’ bargains. 
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The Dangerous Season 


ULY AND AUGUST are the dangerous months for 

the dairy herd. Hot weather, swarms of flies, dried 
and shortened pastures all combine to throw cows 
into a slump. And a slump in milk production now 
will cut your profits in the Fall. 


At this season of the year your herd must have 
plenty of shade, plenty of water anda good grain ration 
to provide the necessary nutrients not furnished by 
midsummer pastures. A simple mixture containing 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


in a moderate quantity, say 25% of the whole, filled 
out with bran, ground oats and a little oilmeal — 
and fed morning and night — will bring your herd 
safely through the dangerous season. 


I n 40% Protein Guaranteed 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
and 
EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


>_> 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 


Also Mfrs. Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


BB 5 Eighteenth Annual 


AIRY CATTLE 
CONGRESS 


Every dairy farmer regardless of the size of his herd will 
find a visit to this specialized show an education and inspir- 
ation. Sixteen large buildings and forty acres of land will 
be occupied by the nation’s best dairy cattle; hundreds of 
machinery, equipment and supply exhibits; scores of educa- 
tional displays and continuous programs, demonstrations, 
etc., ete. 


National Belgian Show American Poultry Congress 


WATERLOO - IOWA 


Saad 


Minnesota Plays Even 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I own 240 
acres in Winona County, Southeast- 
ern Minnesota. There are 175 acres 
under cultivation and I rent 40 acres 
of adjoining land. I am milking 16 
Holstein cows (half are pure-bred) 
that averaged 322 Ibs. fat in the local 
cow testing association for 1926. I 
raise 80 Chester White hogs a year 
and keep 100 White Wyandotte 
chickens. Have 14 acres of alfalfa 
started that is doing fine, and had 30 
loads of alfalfa hay from seven acres 
last year. Other hay consists of clo- 
ver and timothy, with 15 acres of 
mammoth clover raised for seed. My 
grain consists of oats, barley, winter 
wheat, and rye, and some wheat and 
flax. 

My farm account for last year is 
as follows: 


Inventory March 1, March 1, 

1926 1927 

Land and buildings $25,185 $25,160 
Live stock 4,440 4,605 
Feed and grain 1,535 1,350 
Machinery 2,385 2,920 
Total $33,545 $34,035 

Receipts 
Grain $1424 
Dairy cows and hogs sold 2347 
Butterfat 2 1872 
Eggs and poultry 121 
Sundry 401 
Total cash $6165 
Increased inventory 490 
Family food from farm 350 
House rent 480 
$7485 
Expenses 

Feed $ 511 
Machine work, twine, and seed 351 
Machinery and equipment 264 
Hired help 999 
44 of auto expense 184 
Y% ef telephone 30 
% of electricity 40 
Sundry 116 
Rent (40 acres) 414 
Taxes 390 
Total cash $3299 
Board for help at $25 per month 500 
Interest at 5 per cent on inventory 1677 
Total expense $5476 
Labor income 2009 
$7485 


During this same year my living 
expense was as follows: 


Personal family expense $ 573 
Household expense 322 
Groceries and meat purchased 527 
Life insurance, charity, etc. 192 
Fuel aks 
Food from farm 300 
House rent 480 

Total living expense $2505 


From this living expense should be 
deducted the $500 charged as board 
for hired men, in the regular farm 
account, leaving our personal family 
living expense at $2,005. This would 
indicate that my labor income was 
just sufficient to meet our living ex- 


pense. 
Minnesota. Ss. 
New World’s Champion 


Guernsey 


Charles W. Bosworth of Massachu- 
setts bred and started on test the 
pure-bred cow, Bosworthfield Evelyn, 
in Class BBB (305-day record, 
milked twice daily, and carrying a 
calf for 230 days). When half way 
through her record, which was last 
September, he sold the cow to A. 
Heywood McAlpin of New Jersey, 
but kept the cow on her old home 
farm to complete the record. 

She finished with the remarkable 
ten months’ production of 11,006.4 
lbs. of milk and 608.6 lbs. fat, or an 
average of over sixty pounds a month 
on twice daily milking, standing in 
the stanchion and running in:pasture. 
—The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club. 


A man too busy to take care of his 
health is like a inechanic too busy to 
take care of his tools.—Cicero. 


i og mS a ee 
August 10, 16 


There’s one best way to j 
Y anything. That’s by results. 
And that’s the way we ask you to j 
the Hinman Milker. * 
The Hinman has had nineteen y 
of unbroken success. It was. b 
around the right milking method 
the start. Individual pump—grad 
application of vacuum—complete 
lease after each suction. Constant‘ 
improved and refined, it is today the 
easiest to clean, better for cows a: 
most economical to operate. It is t 
modern milker. At the same time, y 
know it’s the milker for practical, 
tinuous results. Years have proved it 


Send for the :. 
HINMAN CATALOG 


It’s a bookyou’lllike. Shows you w 
the Hinman has doneand therefore 

foryou. Page after page of real experie 
—in all climates—under all conditions- 
on all sorts of dairies. ; 
Write for your copy. 
Dropacard forit today. 


THE NEW ~ 9 

IMPROVED JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN 
No loose Bulls or horses. A Uni- Pin: 
versal SAFETY SNAP Coane = 
can unlock or break. ade of 

bronze $2.50, nickel plated $3. 
Bull Chain Stakeout consists of 1 
run chain 20 ft. long, 2 steel 
stakes, 1 lead and tie chain 8 ft. 
long with bronze snap $12, nickle 
ulated snap ely . Bull rings 


none better, made in3 sizes, 2 71-8 
x3-8, $1,753 8 1-4x7-16, $2; 3 1-4x 
1-2, $2.50. ‘Lead 

ft.long with bronze snap $5, nick- 
le plated snap $5.50. Calf Trainer 
$2. Write for circular and more 
information. CHAIN HALTERS, 
fits all size bulls, on 15 days trial. 
Money back if not satisfied. Price 
$6.50, shipped prepaid U.S. A. 
where no dealers, (Clip this ad.) 


P. W. JENSEN & SON Se 


Milk gather 


Dirt 


of dirt, and microscopic pat 
that.enter the milk stream 
the cow and the pail are an im 
source of high bacteria co 
Johnson’s Filter Cloth ove 
—and keep out this dirt! Cate 
more of these dirt particles by 
ing through Johnson’s Filter 
whenever you transfer your mi 
use Johnson’s Discs when 
the milk into your shipping 
You'll have cleaner milk. , 
milk pays! Ask your dealer f 
Johnson aids. Or mail cou) 


EXPERTS say that hairs, flyi 


Please send me FREE samples and be 
on your Filter Cloth and Cott yn Di is 


Buy a Vest Pocket | 
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Yours Free 


‘ours merely for the asking. This com- 
Tete, new 722-page Fall and Winter 
Jatalogue will be sent you free if you 
2nd us your name and address. 

| Yours Free—not merely the Catalogue, 
jut yours the opportunity to see and to 
lave everything new and _ interesting 
hat the world of business has created. 
| Yours the opportunity to see and to 
ave by the new Fall prices. Yours the 
\pportunity to profit through buying at 
ower-than-market prices. 

| This big, new Fall and Winter Cata- 
gue in your home is full of opportunity 
‘or you. Each page is a page of interest 
mdsaving. Each member of your family 
vill find it a buying guide, giving the 
(west price, the right price to pay for 
joods of Standard Quality. 


_ At Ward’s—Quality is First 
Then Comes Low Price 


Price does not tell quality. One shoe at 
13.98 is not always the equal of another 


Z 
Ziggss 
ZZ 


bwy the shoe. It depends upon the ability 
and the power to give the utmost value. 
At Ward’s, over Sixty Million Dollars 
in cash is used to secure low prices. Our 
eight million customers enable us to buy 
goods by the carload, by the train load, 
to contract for the output of factories, 
and so to secure low prices for you. 


Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
Without Sacrificing Quality 


We never sacrifice quality, never use 
inferior trimmings, or linings, or cheap 
wood, or cast iron instead of steel, just 
to make a price seem low. Quality comes 
first at Ward’s—then Low Price. 

So write for your big new Catalogue. 
Study the low prices. See for yourself 
the saving that may as well be yours. 
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To Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Dept. 39 H. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Battimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 

complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


hoe at $3.98. It depends upon where you it ee ox eae Se SN EE eee 1 OE 
A ESTABLISHED 1872 Local Addresas cre cont site ddsie sic slat Sastwewecsnce seve baunees eens 
ontgomery Ward &Co. oo 4 <y 
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Veterinary Bacteriology 


A new book on the subject of veter- 
inary bacteriology has come to our 
attention. It is the work of Raymond 
A. Kelser, Veterinary Corps, U. S. 
Army. So few books in English are 
available on this subject that the 
coming of a new one, complete and 
up-to-date, should interest those con- 
cerned with the technical aspect of 
bacteria in relation to the prevention 
and control of bacterial diseases of 
animals, as also those engaged in pub- 
lic health work where animal diseases 
are involved. The book is too techni- 
cal for laymen, but will be found 
helpful and interesting to students 
and practitioners. The price of the 
( Copies may 
be “secured from Hoard’s Dairyman 
Book Department. 

Uncle Ab says a smile is one thing 
that is about as blessed to give as to 
receive. 
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News From Washington, 
Dae. 


[Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] 

Washington, D. C., July 25—That 
successful aviators drink milk is not a 
coincidence which just happened to 
happen in the Lindbergh case, accord- 
ing to the further information which 
has been developed here since the 
successful’ trio of trans-Atlantic 
flights. All three airship commanders 
who landed safely in Europe use milk 
as their favorite beverages, if appar- 
ently bona fide interviews with them 
are to be believed. 

The day following the arrival of 
Commander Byrd and his two assis- 
tants at their coast of France landing 
place, the newspaper cables flashed 
the message that his first request 
when he was taken to the home of the 
Mayor of Sur-le-Mer, was for a glass 
of milk. Lindbergh asked for a bot- 
tle of milk and a bath. A clever 
young lady assistant in the office of 


Dr. C. W. Larson, Chief of the Bu- | 


reau of Dairy Industry, when she saw 
the Byrd story remarked that he did 
not need the bath. He landed in the 
English channel, it will be remem- 


bered. 
& 


The invitation from the dairy in- 
dustry of Great Britain to participate 
in the World Dairy Congress next 
year in London has now been ampli- 
fied by an invitation which has been 
received by the machinery and sup- 
ply trade in this country to partici- 
pate also in the special dairy exhibit 
which is to be set up by the British 
dairy folks in connection with the 
Royal Agricultural Exposition at 
Nottingham, England. This exposi- 
tion is convenient of access from 
London, it is stated, and will be held 
during the week immediately follow- 
ing the official sessions of the» Con- 
gress. Plans for the building and ap- 
plication blanks and full information 
have been received by the American 
Dairy Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation in New York. 

&B 

The work which Dr. Dorset of the 
B. A. I. research staff has been doing 
in studying the composition of tuber- 
culin, and which has been referred to 
informally in this correspondence, is 
now published in fuli in the current 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. As 
indicated, he has found that it consists 
of a lethal principle, capable of kill- 
ing the guinea pigs used to test its 
strength, and another principle which 
reacts on the skin. It has been 
formerly tested as if composed of 
one principle only. Dr. Dorset in- 
dicates that the work has not pro- 
ceeded far enough to reach definite 
conclusions, but indicates that greater 
testing efficiency may result from fur- 
ther successful work which will en- 
able veterinarians to use a tuberculin 
which will have all possibilities of un- 
certainty eliminated. 


os 


Little prospective influence of the 
corn borer on the dairy industry is 
seen by the experts from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture who at- 
tended the corn borer round-up meet- 
ing in Toledo, Ohio, last week. One 
of the sessions held at Toledo was 
taken part in by all of the live stock 
men present from Washington and 
the six states now afflicted with this 
pest. Their recommendations were 
along the line of using the corn 
shredder and the silo to kill the bor- 
ers, and asking for information as to 
the additional cost of this method of 
handling cornstalks over field feeding, 
or using the stover as dry feed. It 
was not expected that the corn borer 
could be eliminated, it is repcrted, 
and it was felt that in cases ot severe 


| 
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SPRINGFIELD 


—a name that means 
satisfaction to the tire user 


VER since the days of the rubber-tired buggy, ge 
E, the name ‘‘Kelly-Springfield” on a tire has been 

a sure indication to the purchaser that he might buy 
with confidence. 


Kelly always has built good tires. Kelly is building 
better tires now than ever before. Hundreds of © 
thousands of car-owners can testify to the truth of 


this statement. 


If you are looking for the utmost in comfort and 
long mileage, try Kellys. Their price is no higher - 
than that of many other tires of less reputation. 


For car-owners who want value in a lower-priced _ 
tire, Kelly builds the Buckeye line of cords and bal- 
loon cords, tough, sturdy and generously sized. 


‘Kelly dealers everywhere— 
, there must be one in your town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Finest Grinding — Biggest Capacity : 
Lowest Operating Cost—Longest Li 


The ‘‘Jay Bee’? Humdinger Will Outlas 


AnyFeed MillMade He 
Easy Payment Plan ~ 


See the Humdinger at work on 
your farm without cost to you. 
Prove to your own satisfaction 
it’s the best, fastest, most econ- 

omical mill made. 3 sizes—7 
a H.P. to 30 H.P. Ask about 

Sea OUT easy payment plan. 


J. B. SEDBERRY Inc. 


knives, gears nor rolls to dull or breal 

heat, no friction. Does not heat grai 
Grinds any hay, roughage, or grain—fit 
as wanted.No breakdowns.Always depen’ 
able. Lowest grinding cost. Unequal 
as grinder—feed saver—money make 
Feeding booklet—literature—-FREE. Stocki 
principal cities. Infringements prosecute 


damage it might affect hog raising 
and induce greater keeping of cattle. 
For the immediate present, however, 


steel construction. Practically u) 
breakable. Lifetime service. No burr) 


268 Hickory Street, Utica N i 


there was not thought to be serious 
danger of changing corn belt farm 
practice. Drs. Mohler of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Ball of Cereal 
Investigations, and Larson of the 
Bureau of ‘Dairy Industry were 
among those in attendance. 


Blanks for the nation wide survey 
of city ordinances concerning testing 
of cattle to insure T. B. free milk 
supply are going out this week. The 
U. S. Public Health Service will re- 
port on all cities above 10,000 popula- 
tion, while the state and county veter- 
inarians will report as closely as pos- 
sible on all municipalities below that 
figure. The results will be of value 
in measuring the public demand for 
T. B. tested milk. 


‘Equipped 
With 
ALEMITE 


Lubrication 


at Minimum 
FOR ALL BUILDINGS—SILENT, D' 
Duten Dir-Gurbine Ventilator 


14th and Howard Streets Detroit, Michig 
ENGINEERS {N PRINCIPAL Cl $ 


Bb Pe) Multi Vane Ve 


Turbine 
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for Economical Transportation 


The COACH 


"995 


The Touring $ 5 2 5 


or Roadster - - - - 


TheCoupe - - - - 625 
The 4-Door Sedan- - 695 
The Sport Cabriolet - 715 
TheLandau - - - - 745 


The Imperial Landau - 780 
%a-Ton Truck - - - - 395 
(Chassis Only) 
1-Ton Truck - - - - 495 
(Chassis Only) 

All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling 
and financing charges available. 


| 
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in Chevrolet History . 


VROLET J 


Offering the most amazing qual- 
ity in Chevrolet history, today’s 
Chevrolet is the most popular 
gear-shift automobile the world 
has ever known. 


Quality in design! Quality in 
construction! Quality in appear- 
ance and performance! Never 
before has a low-priced automo- 
bile possessed them to such an 
amazing degree— 


—because no other low-priced 
car combines the progressive- 
ness of Chevrolet and the ex- 
perience, resources and match- 
less facilities of General Motors. 


Go with the crowds and study 
today’s Chevrolet. Mark well the 
aristocratic beauty of its lines— 
the superbly executed details of 
its bodies by Fisher. 


Then go for a ride over city 
streets or country roads! Revel 


Qu 


in the thrilling spurt that re- 
sults when you “step on the 
gas’. Delight in the smooth 
operation, the secure comfort, 
the swift sweep of the passing 
miles. Marvel at the way the car 
hugs the road, the ease with 
which it obeys the steering 
wheel, the promptness with 
which it responds to the brakes! 


Here is quality expressedin 
terms that everyone can under- 
stand—and millions are now 
enjoying! 


Here is quality obtainable at 
prices which reflect the savings 
of tremendous production and 
which emphasize the willing- 
ness to share these savings with 
the buying public. 


Here is that most desired object 
of American life today: a beauti- 
ful car of amazing quality—for 
everybody, everywhere! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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TUBERCULIN TEST NOW 


The New York Legislature enacted a law which 
authorizes competent veterinarians to tuberculin 
test dairy cows whose milk is marketed in liquid 
form or manufactured into butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk, etc., and also to make physical ex- 
aminations of these cows. The commissioner of 
agriculture has the power of ordering reacting 
animals or animals carrying communicable dis- 
eases to man or other animals, to be slaugh- 
tered or disposed of in such other manner as he 
may direct. 

A law of this character is but a natural step 
in the trend of affairs for more wholesome dairy 
products. It will do much to get the owners of 
cattle to exercise more care in keeping their herds 
free from disease. The time is coming when the 
state and federal governments will not be as lib- 
eral as at present with indemnities to reimburse 
the farmer who loses cattle from tuberculosis. It 
is well for those who have not tuberculin tested 
their cattle to bear this in mind. Consumers are 
making larger demands as to the source of their 
milk supply and they are willing to pay a better 
price for it. 


PROVEN SIRES 


Because breeders do not fully comprehend the 
value of a proven sire, breeding is placed under a 
severe handicap. We are making progress in the 
development of better dairy cattle but not as much 
as we should. We should prove our bulls and then 
give those of outstanding breeding merit an op- 
portunity to be used on a large number of cows. 
Nine-tenths of the bulls that have been able to in- 
crease production have gone to the butcher before 
they were discovered. This would not be the case 
if every owner of a pure-bred bull comprehended 
the meaning of a good bull and especially one 
that has shown himself able to get daughters su- 
perior to their dams. 

According to cow testing association records, 
one-third of the pure-bred sires are lowering the 
production of their daughters in comparison with 
their dams. About one-third raise the production 
slightly, but the great increases are coming from 
only one-third of the pure-bred sires. In other 
words, we are only making progress about one- 
third as fast as it is possible to make it. 

In a Wisconsin cow testing report our attention 
is called to a pure-bred bull whose first three 


daughters at two years of age produced, respec- — 


tively, 484, 435.7, 407.4 lbs. of fat in a year; all 
were kept under herd conditions and not forced 
in any way to make unusual records. When their 
talent was discovered, the sire was immediately 
sought and it was found that some months before 
he had been sent to the butcher. If an ordinary, 
well bred bull is worth $250 to $300, a bull of 
this kind, handled in the right way, is worth at 
least many times this amount. 


WHAT CO-OPERATIVES 
CANNOT DO 


Writing on the subject of the possibilities and 
limitations of co-operative marketing, H. E. Erd- 
man of the University of California has boldly 
pointed out some things about the limitations of 
co-operative marketing that should be learned by 
everyone who desires to lend his assistance to this 
great movement in the distribution of farm com- 
modities. 


He says of the limitations of co-operative mar- 
keting that no farmers’ organization can fix the 
price at which the product is to be sold and sell 
all its product unless that price also suits the con- 
sumer. It must be remembered that there is prob- 
ably no farm product of which the supply will not 
increase if a price is obtained that makes produc- 


tion unusually profitable as compen with other 
lines of farming. 

A second fallacy frequently proposed by pro- 
ponents of co-operative marketing is that middle- 
men will be eliminated. What frequently appears 
to be the elimination of middlemen is merely the 
replacing of a private business with a co-opera- 


tive unit. Mr. Erdman says that no large organi- 
zation has thus far eliminated any of the im- 
portant steps in the marketing process. Many 
have brought several steps under one control but 
this has not always resulted in lower costs. Often 
it has meant better service, greater control over 
distribution, ete., so that in the end there has 
been a net gain. 


It is often assumed that co-operative associa- 
tions can do business more cheaply than can pri- 
vate agencies because it is expected to eliminate 
profits. To this, Mr. Erdman says that the im- 
portant thing that is overlooked by those who hold 
this view, is the fact that profits in our competi- 
tive system arise out of the very fact that costs 
of operation have already been cut by those con- 
cerns which are making profits. 

In addition to the above three definite limita- 
tions it is pointed out that there are a number 
of inherent weaknesses in co-operation which must 
be overcome by capable management if co-opera- 
tive marketing is to be genuinely successful. 
These weaknesses are: (1) It is difficult for man- 
agement and membership to keep in harmony. 
(2) Members become careless as co-operative citi- 
zens. (3) There is often a tendency towards ex- 
travagance. (4) Outsiders sometimes get higher 
prices than members. (5) Members of a new or- 
ganization often expect too much. 


WISCONSIN GRADED MILK 


By the time this appears in print, the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Markets will have perfected the 
details of a plan for grading and trade-marking 
milk produced and marketed according to stand- 
ards it established. It has adopted the standards 
prescribed by the United States Public Health 
Service for Grade A milk, both raw and pasteur- 
ized. No other grade of milk is provided for. 


This plan was first initiated as a means of meet- 
ing the needs of local cities for milk grading, and 
several grades were originally provided. As the 
plan has eventually worked out, this condition will 
be left largely to the adoption of ordinances in the 
several cities throughout the state. A campaign 
for the adoption of the standard milk ordinance of 
the United States Public Health Service will be 
inaugurated in Wisconsin next September. 


The right to sell milk under the trade-mark of 
“Wisconsin Grade A” will be granted to individu- 
als or corporations that agree to supply the proper 
inspection and submit to the supervision of the 
Department of Markets. The local inspectors will 
be employees of the local concern, but their work 
must be approved by the inspector employed by 
the Department of Markets. While this system 
may be employed for local sales, it is now antici- 
pated that it will most largely be used as a means 
of effecting out-of-state shipment of .milk and 
cream to sections that will accept the grading and 
supervision as provided by the Wisconsin state 
authority. 


It is reported that several eastern cities have 
signified interest in this proposal and will be will- 
ing to accept milk graded under specifications 
proposed. One large distributor already has a 
plant in Wisconsin that it desires to bring under 
this grading plan as soon as it is available. Seyer- 
al eastern cities are said to be suffering from a 
milk shortage, and milk and cream is being boot- 
legged into these communities that is not up to a 
reasonable standard of quality. If the proposed 
grading plan succeeds, it should obviate the neces- 
sity for this practice and remove some of the 
temptation to follow it. 


we are generally pee to farm peasant 
recognize we have farm problems difficult 
and we see opportunity for much improvemen 
the necessity of establishing a different re 
ship between agriculture and other ind 
Three outstanding factors in our country w 
vent the development of farm peasantry 
first factor is the schools. Our farms ar 
pied by an intelligent and educated peop 
standards of living and a desire for thing 
alone will prevent farm peasantry. 

The second agency to prevent a deca 
culture is machinery. Through its use the 
can farmer has become the most efficient 
in the. world. One cause of our agricultur; 
pression may be attributed to the increase 
ciency of the farmer made possible by 
machinery. Machinery takes the drudgery 
farm work and makes it a more pleasant 
tion. People trained in the use of machin 
never become peasants. 

The third factor working against a farm 
ry is the opportunity for people to chang 
one job to another. We have no castes in £ 
A farm-reared boy has the opportunity t 
to innumerable positions. He may become 
tor or a lawyer; he may engage in manufe 
or in one of the various other professi 
numerous to mention. If our farm po 
were bound to the soil as it was in th 
century, then we might entertain some 
farmers becoming peasants. Education 
ery, and the interchange of jobs are the a 
ing factors against a permanent decline i 
ture and the production of a farm peasa 
fact is, we are doing a better job of farmin 
than at any time in the period of our histo 
great work before us is to get the ind 
farming in proper relationship to other ind 


GOOD ROADS > 


The more we have the more exacting we 
the greater become our demands. Only 
years ago this nation began to give serio 
sideration to building roads. A road was 
ered good up to this time if it were pas 
greater part of the year. The advent of 
mobile had led people to demand the 
ways the world has ever known and if 
not good at all seasons of the year, ser 
plaint is entered against the officials 
for our splendid road system. When © 
mobile came into use, the motorist was 
to travel 15 or 20 miles an hour and a 
traveled faster than this was a speed 
was flirting with death. We now travel 
an hour and if the roads do not per 
grow impatient. 

A news letter put out by the Minnes¢ 
way Department calls attention to the 
tions of unpaved roads during the spri 
This department spent $224,000 f 
maintenance men last March compare 
March, 1926, and still the roads were 
unsatisfactory to those who used the 
spring was hard on many roads and it w 
sible to keep them in shape, no matter 
work was done. The motorist, however, 
patient and letters, newspapers, and ¢ 

ceived by the Minnesota Highway Dep 


- dicate that some people thought the 


men were not on the job this spring. 
Such a state of mind clearly shows t 

is a uniform demand for good roads at 
of the year. To build and maintain t 
road the motorist demands requires t 
ture of millions of dollars and it is our 
those who use the roads most shou 

largest contribution for building and 

them. The gasoline tax is the ideal t 
purpose. It makes the users of the roa 
them, and what could be more equital 


Whipping Cream 


hat should cream test to whip good? At what 
rature should it be held? 
J.-B: 


These are the richness, the age, 
‘the temperature of the cream. 
ream testing approximately 25% fat will whip 


st conditions it is felt safest to recommend 
am testing not less than 30%. 

Jream ordinarily should be 24 hours to 48 
mola in order tc whip properly. The whipping 
\lity is improved by age up to the point where 
ur taste is developed, but at 72 hours a maxi- 
‘whip is usually obtained. 

ot only should cream be sufficiently rich and 
iciently old, but it should be held at as low a 
perature as possible, and the bowl and whip- 
utensil should be kept cold. Frequently cream 
nt not otherwise whip will do so if care is 
‘cised to cool the beater and the bowl before 
g In the cold cream, 

w cream excels pasteurized cream in whip- 
qualities, particularly with cream that tests 
é ox less. 

lugar, when added in amounts sufficient to 
eten, decreases the quality of the whip regard- 
‘of whether added before or after whipping. 
‘VYoring extract added only in sufficient quanti- 
to flavor does not affect the whipping quality 
he cream. 

fiscogen, when properly used, increases the 
‘pping auality of either raw or pasteurized 
im and does not affect its flavor. It should not 
lased, however, in cream which is intended for 
without first consulting local, state, and fed- 
‘laws in regard to its use and labeling. Visco- 
‘is made by combining 2% parts by weight 
‘ane sugar with 5 parts of water, while one 
f quick lime is slacked in three parts of wa- 
These solutions are then thoroughly mixed 
allowed to stand for several hours. The result- 
clear liquid is then poured off into a tightly 
jpered bottle and is added in requisite amounts 
he cream to be whipped. Care must be exer- 
d not to use toc much of the solution, as it 
“give an off-flavor te the whipped cream. A 
‘mercial product of this character is on the 
ket under various trade names and is sold 
ugh many grocery stores. 

hose desiring more complete information on 
‘subject should apply to the United States De- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 


, gives the following information concerning 
eaux mixture: 
wrdeaux mixture is a standard fungicide for 
reventon of many plant diseases, such as po- 
light, grape black rot, and mildew. When 
under higk pressure, Bordeaux makes a 
Im over the leaf or fruit surface to be pro- 
/and kills the fungus growth as soon as it 
Flea beetles and leaf hoppers are also re- 
by Bordeaux mixture. 
king up small amounts of Bordeaux for 
i use proceed as follows: Slake four ounces 
grade stone lime and dilute to about two 
r take six ounces hydrated lime or limate 
ake into a thin paste and dilute to two 
and strain into the sprayer; dissolve four 
copper sulphate in a pint of hot water in 
uart glass jar, dilute to two quarts, strain 
ilute milk of lime solution and stir vigor- 
It is ready for use at once or may be kept 
ome time by adding one-half ounce white 
lissolved in a cup of water. 
ordeaux before using to prevent injury to 
‘foliage. This is done by putting a polished 
ade into the solution. If no copper is de- 
i the spray is safe. A better test is to se- 
2 one or two-ounce bottle of ten per cent po- 
ferrocyanide solution and allow a drop or 
fall or the mixture. If it remains yellow, 
ay is safe. Ii the knife blade turns copper 
or the ferrocyanide turns brown, add more 
react with the copper sulphate to prevent 


aying several acres of potatoes it is custom- 
make Bordeaux mixture in barrel or 100 
ts. In the case of barrel lots where hy- 
ne or limate is used proceed as follows: 

e the copper sulphate at the rate of one 
© one gallon of water in any wooden keg or 
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barrel, using four pounds of copper sulphate for 
each barrel lot of spray desired. This should be 
done long enough before spraying so that the 
crystals will have gone into solution. The easiest 
way is to suspend the crystals in a flour 
sack touching the top of the water the night 


' before the spray is needed. A gunny sack may 


be used if it is clean and free from lint. Start 
water running into the sprayer, take six pounds 
of hydrated lime or limate, mix with water 
to make a thin paste and pour into the sprayer 
through a strainer. Stop water running into the 
barrel when it is about nine-tenths full and stir 
thoroughly while adding four gallons of the stock 
solution of copper sulphate through a strainer. 
This stirring or pumping the mixture into itself, 
while adding the copper sulphate, is highly desir- 
able in making an efficient Bordeaux. Fill the bar- 
rel with water or an arsenical solution if insects 
are present. 

This method of mixing does away with the ele- 
vated mixing platforms formerly recommended 
and is the method now used by most of the large 
fruit growers. Straining the solutions that go in- 
to the sprayer prevents the entrance of coarse 
particles that would clog the spray nozzles. 

Satisfactory commercial preparations of Bor- 
deaux are on the market either with or without an 
arsenical added. They cost somewhat more than 
home-made Bordeaux but are not as much bother 
to’prepare. When only a few gallons of spray are 
needed the commercial mixtures are preferred if 
they can be obtained when fresh. 

Examine the spray outfit before starting. Make 
sure that connections are tight, that working parts 
are well greased and have discs renewed if neces- 
sary. It is impossible to get good results when the 
equipment is out of adjustment. 


Partition in Silo 


Some time ago I read in Hoard’s Dairyman an 
article or discussion on the advisability of dividing 
a large silo in two to accommodate a small herd of 
cows. We now are in need of information on this 
subject. Our barns burned down a month ago 
and if we rebuild it will have to be on a smaller 
scale. 

The silo is a 14-ft. hollow tile. Do you recom- 
mend dividing a silo and can you give us any defi- 
nite information on how to do it. 

Baldwinsville, N. Y. Teds ‘dic 

The building of a partition through a silo can 
not be recommended, although we have had a few 
reports indicating success with this method. The 
difficulty with a partition is that the silage is in- 
clined to settle unevenly, which results in consider- 
able spoilage even if the attempt is made to round 
the corners. The worst feature, however, is .the 
difficulty of building a partition sufficiently strong 
to withstand the outward pressure of the ensiled 
material. This may be overcome in part if each 
side of the silo is filled at the same time. It is pos- 
sible that a reinforced concrete partition properly 
anchored into the side walls of the present silo 
may withstand this pressure but this would prove 
a rather expensive undertaking and we can not ad- 
vise it in the light of the reported experience with 
spoiled silage. 

There have been several methods suggested for 
handling silage to keep it from spoiling where 
relatively few head of stock are being fed. One of 
these is to feed down one-half of the diameter of 
the silo for a week or more and then clean off what 
is spoiled on the other half and feed this down, al- 
ternating in this manner from side to side. There 
is some spoilage in this manner of handling but it 
can be partly obviated by covering the unused half 
with tar paper, canvas, feed sacks, wheat straw, 
or other material that will exclude the air. If pa- 
per or canvas is used it will be necessary to put 
weight, such as spoiled silage or something that 
will hold it down tightly to the surface, to exclude 
the air. 

One of our readers reports success by first feed- 
ing from the front of the silo down two or three 
feet, then throwing the spoiled silage from the back 
half over the good silage in front and tramping it 
down thoroughly, wetting if necessary to make it 
pack. Then feed the back down until it is two or 
three feet lower than the front. Then throw back 
the same spoiled silage and keep on with this prac- 
tice until the silo is empty. He reports that this 
reduces spoilage to a minimum. 

Other men have used a system of taking off al- 
ternate halves of the silage every other day, keep- 
ing the unused half covered as under the previous 
plan. Some of our readers have reported satisfac- 
tory results by sprinkling two or three pails of wa- 
ter over the silage after taking off one feeding. 
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This seems to help if care has been exercised in 
not loosening up the-silage left in the silo after 
taking off the layer for feeding purposes. 


Using Hay Caps 

A couple of years ago I made a purchase of 
some army pup tents expecting to use them as 
covers for alfalfa cocked hay. I am a little un- 
certain as to whether you weight the corners with 
the weights to keep the covers from blowing off or 
whether you anchor them in the ground with steel 
wire stakes or something of that kind. 

How near cured do you allow the alfalfa to 
become before you cock it up? 

La Porte, Ind. G. L. M. 

Hay caps are ordinarily made from forty inches 
to forty-eight inches square. The most usual system 
is to attach the weights to the caps by means of a 
string, using either binder twine or some other 
heavy cord. In some cases wire is used for at- 
taching these weights and eyelets inserted in 
each corner of the cap. Light galvanized wire is 
cut into 10-inch lengths with a hook on either end. 
Sometimes one end of the wire is inserted into 
the cement weight when made and the weights 
are then merely attached to the cap through the 
eyelets when the cock is being covered and taken 
off when the cap is removed. 

Cement weights are made in a variety of sizes 
using a mixture of fine screened sand and cement 
in the proportion of three to one. The weights 
should be about eight ounces, which will mean a 
cement ball some two or two and a quarter inches 
in diameter. The weights may be molded by the 
use of small paper sacks or by'using a piece of 
wood about two and a half inches in diameter with 
one end rounded like a potato masher. Drive this 
into the ground about two and a half inches and 
the resulting hole makes a good mold. Other men 
have suggested the use of eaves trough, partition- 
ing it off with shingles set in at the proper 
distance so as to make the weights of from eight 
to twelve ounces. One convenient method of at- 
taching either strings or wire to the cement 
weight is to bend over the ends of a common wire 
staple and insert into the cement mixture before 
it hardens. 

Some men have used wire stakes and report ex- 
cellent success with this method. No. 9 galvan- 
ized iron wire is cut into 10-inch lengths and bent 
into the shape of a fish hook at one end and with 
an eyelet at the other. The eyelet is fastened to 
a corner of the cap with a piece of twine. When 
the hay is cocked the cap is thrown over the top 
and each corner of the cock is lifted with the left 
hand and the hook in the corner is caught under- 
neath. The operation is repeated with each corner 
of the cap and in this way the cap is not only held 
on but the hay is held so that just a small portion 
of it lies directly on the ground. Another reader 
reports the use of No. 12 galvanized wire cut in 
9-inch lengths, and it would seem that the heavier 
wire would be preferable. It is plain that the use 
of this method of attaching the hay cap does 
away with the difficulty of tangled strings that re- 
sult when the weights are attached with cord. 
However, when cord is used, a good deal of this 
difficulty can be avoided by exercising care in 
picking up the hay cap weights, putting them in 
the center of the cap, and then lifting and putting 
it away by taking up each corner of the cap. 

Up until the last two years we have used hay 
caps exclusively on the Hoard’s Dairyman farm 
and we believe they are a very desirable thing. 
However, the increasing amount of labor required 
to take care of the alfalfa hay together with the 
competing cultivation of corn, have lead us to 
adopt the use of the side-delivery rake and the 
windrow hay loader. This expedites the handling 
of the crop and we secure a good quality of hay. 
Possibly the hay is not of quite as high grade as 
when cured under caps, but is more economical. 

When alfalfa or clover is cured by the cap 
method, it is a general rule to cut it in the morn- 
ing, allowing the. hay to stand in the swath until 
it is well wilted and then late the same day or 
the following day the hay is raked up, put into 
cocks of from 80 to 100 pounds, and immediately 
capped. The hay is allowed to cure in cocks for 
two or more days depending on the kind of weath- 
er that may obtain. If rains intervene, it will 
be necessary to move these hay cocks every four 


or six days to prevent the smothering out of the | ” 


alfalfa plants beneath. Before loading, the cocks 
are spread open or merely turned oygr~“on the 
side to permit drying out of the nterior. The 
length of time the hay is to lie in the swath will 
depend to a considerable degree upon the dryness 
ot the weather that may or may not obtain. 
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OUR cows would tell you that modern sanitary dairy barn equipment 
would improve their health and make them happier. Enable them to 
produce richer milk—and make more profits for you. 


Ney Litter Carriers eliminate all the back-breaking 
drudgery in keeping the dairy barn clean and sanitary. 
Cut in half the time and labor spent doing barn chores. 


Ney Dairy Barn Equipment is sold by reputable dealers 
everywhere. The Ney Catalog No. 54 
to bigger milk profits. Write today for your copy and 
name of dealer ready to serve you. 


points the way 


\\THE NEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established 1879 + Canton, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Complete Dairy Barn Equipment including 
stalls, stanchions, water bowls, pens, Hitter 
carriers, ‘‘King’’ ventilators, etc. 


Complete line of Haying 
tools including hay car- 
riers, hay forks, hay 
knives, ete. 
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1850-1927 


BE A BADGER! 


ATTEND— 


greater and improved 


Wisconsin’s 
STATE FAIR 


cA mammoth and comprehensive showing of agricul- 
tural and industrial achievement — convincing proof of 


our state’s greatness. 


can laugh as you learn and marvel! 


See and 
Enjoy — 


Remember 
the Dates — 


World’s Finest Dairy Cattle Show 


A liberal education — and you 


Mammoth Display of Quality Farm Crops 


Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Exhibits 


Wisconsin Industrial Exposition 


Society Horse Show in Stock Pavilion 


$20,300 Harness Racing Program 


World’s Speediest Dare-Devil Auto Racers 
Score of Grandstand Hippodrome Acts 
Nightly Fireworks—“Fall of Troy” 
Revived Midway—25 Carnival Features 
More Amusements--More Music--More Fun 


Aug. 29 to Sept. 3 


Admission 50 Cents 


Low Rates - All Railroads 
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Don’t Miss “‘ The Fair of Fairs ! 7” 
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Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 
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What Co-operation Must B 


JOHN A. COMMONS, WISCONSIN | 


HAT dairy co-operation must 
be in this modern day has 
just been stated in Chicago. 

Officers, members, students, and stat- 
isticians of co-operative associations 
came from 39 states and from’ many 
foreign lands to pool their experi- 
ences, their problems, and their. so- 
lutions. The American Institute of 
Co-operation, farmer supported and 
farmer controlled, provided place and 
program during its dairy products 
week. The papers, the floor discus- 
sions, the conferences, and the con- 
clusions of long practical experience 
and of accurate scientific study, por- 
tray the lines of successful progress 
and hopeful promise of meeting the 
large problems of the dairy farmer. 

In the space available here it is 
impossible to do justice to the sig- 
nificance of the meetings or full ap- 
preciation of the eminent contribu- 
tions given by men known through- 
out the dairy marketing world. The 
inclusion of McGuire of Land O’ 
Lakes, Swoboda of Wisconsin’s 
Cheese Federation, Heaps, Hough, 
Pattee, Eastlack, and others from the 
successful fluid milk associations of 
the East, Miller of the Dairymen’s 
League, Beach of the Michigan Pro- 
ducers, and Lynch of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association, vouches for 
the representation of real co-opera- 
tive leaders. Schoenfeld, Jones, Mc- 
Kay, Larson, and Tenny of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are names 
that indicate to those who know their 
work the scientific accuracy of the 
data considered and the conclusions 
reached. Erdman, Horner, Bakken, 
King, and. Stitts, from universities of 
California, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota con- 
tributed the work of educational in- 
stitutions upon the problems. Wool- 
man, of the largest Philadelphia deal- 
er company; King, of the London Of- 
fice of the Australian Butter Control 
Board; Thompsen, of the Springfield 
Intermediate Credit Bank, and many 
state and federal marketing officials 
gave the picture of foreign and do- 
mestic relations of dairy co-opera- 
tion to governmental regulation and 
legal limitations. The joint and col- 
lective conclusions of this group are 
authoritative. Probably never has 
there been so large a voluntary gath- 
ering of those who are working for 
the dairy co-operation movement to 
succeed. Never have the accomplish- 
ments, the troubles, and the proper 
lines of future progress been so thor- 
oughly, frankly, and authoritatively 
considered in the dairy world. 

The keynote of the week’s discus- 
sion was that large memberships, 
large volumes, high quality product, 
and low per unit costs are not enough 
for successful co-operation. Policy 
and outlook must expand, as well as 
size and scope. However large the 
farmers’ association, it cannot long 
force distributors and consumers to 
do what they do not want to do. Co- 
operation must be not only between 
members, but between producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers. All must 
be gotten together in their common 
interests. Their differences are in- 
significant. The market is not a 
place to fight, but is a place to co- 
operate with everyone concerned. 

Concrete illustration is in the suc- 
cess of the eastern fluid milk associa- 
tions. Getting together with dealers 
and representatives of the public has 
resulted in equalized production and 
consumption, stabilized price, lower 
spread between farm and retail price, 
and raising of farm price without 
disturbance of retail price. 

The same applies to markets for 


for fluid milk and manufac 
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other products. Of all dairy 
kets, the fluid market can be 
trolled by associations in greate; 
gree. If it won’t work in a 
milk market, it is suicide in the 
keting of another product. This 
not mean form of organization ¢ 
tivity in selling. What suits one 
ket or one product may or ma; 
suit another market or another 
uct. Identical plans are not 


products. This needs no emphasis 
throughout the whole dairy m: 
ing field the policy of consei 
considering, respecting, and bett 
the interests of all parties to the 
ket is nowadays essential to su 

Another supreme note of the: 
ings was the laying to eternal x 
the bogey of surplus. The fluid 
associations fear a_ shortage 
than a surplus. Stabilization of 
ket conditions requires daily 
sufficient to meet fluctuating! 
mands. If lacking, consumers, t 
dealers, go beyond the boun« 
of the co-operative to the doy 
of the association. The daily 
plus and the seasonal surplus ¢ 
handled in other ways. al 

In the field of manufactured | 
products, co-operative — Be | 


leaders find the same thing. Thi 
plus problem is one of utilizin) 
markets for the many manufac) 
products. Its solution is th 
ing of market information, it 
interpretation from day to 
the organization and equip 
the association to allow not on 
version of one product from m 
to market as each appears to 
more or less permanent adv 
but to shift from product to pr} 
with equal facility. For this 
dination of manufacturing andi 
keting effort there is require tl 
cilities and the highly skilled 
ment possible only to large « 
tions. : 
In general the attendant 
dairy week felt that the stru 
the organization was not of suy 
importance, as long as it al 
ready and adequate finance 
sentative directorship, and authi 
tive and responsible man 
They deprecated attempts 
organizations to rapidly as 
market functions. They showec: 
clusively their belief that the i 
trouble with the marketing 
was the irregularity witl 
products were supplied for s 
ularization of this flow in eachi 
ket, between markets, an Del 
products is the province of t 
erative association, the desire 
dealer, and the need of the co 
er 3 


i 


: 


The general stress of the m 
as far as human participati 

operative marketing 
was on management. 
zation is. ‘worthless with 
lent management. Opera on 
and activities are wasteful 1 
direction and, what is of supre! 
portance, control by eflici 
ness trained management, 
plex are the interrelatio 
modern market systems tha 
fection of market training 
tial if improvement in marke 
to come from co-operation. — 


of these co-operators who 
cago. 

It was not in generall 
that the conferences were 
Space permits no excursion 
fine discussions of detailed 
of every phase of dairy pr 

(Continued on page 784 
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 Nizer-Kelvinator 
Jectric Milk Coolers 
_ Save Time 
Save Money 
Save Labor 


slvinator pioneered the first suc- 
‘ssful system of electric refrigera- 
om. It has arecord of twelve years 
) successes in thousands upon 
ousands of homes, and its name 
favorably known to every house- 
‘fe. Nizer pioneered the electric 
‘binet for ice cream and has led in 
‘ery practical development in the 
| a of this perishable merchandise. 


izer-Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers are 
‘champion ancestry. The brain child of 
'e foremost engineers in electric refrigera- 
e You can depend on them to be prac- 
‘al savers of time, money and labor. No 
‘re troublesome ice harvesting. No ex- 
‘nsive ice houses. Save worry. Save rejec- 
’ms on receiving station platforms. 


i. Proved Practical 


zer-Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers have been 
ited under the most rigid dairy farm conditions. 
fore offering them to you, they have been proved 
sactical, economical and efficient. 


Consult this Expert 
on Milk Cooling 


\Nizer-Kelvinator offers free of charge the coun- 
and advice of one of the foremost dairy 
authorities in the country, to dairy farmers who 
have questions on milk cooling. Harry A. Sieck, 
formerly Chief Engineer of the Dairymen’s 
¢, Dairy Engineer and Consultant of note, 


twit now General Salesmanager of Nizer and 
ce-President of Kelvinator, Inc., will be glad 
to help you. Merely write to Harry A. Sieck, 
izer Division, Electric Refrigeration Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, 


Can Be 

Used with 
Farm Light- 
ing System 


Ime tM: tine 


14210 Plymouth Road, Detroit 

816 Sharples Bldg., Chicago 

603 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 

620 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 

1 West Forty-seventh St., New York 

gto Pacific National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Capacity 
5 Gans 
Submerged 
Water 
Cooling 


2 Sizes, 2 Types 


There are two sizes and two types—the aerator 
cooler for dairies up to 16-can production and the 
submersion type for dairies with a production up to 
5 cans. Each is ruggedly built to stand up under 
farm use for years. Economical to operate. 


Ask Your Milk Dealer 


Your milk dealer will be glad to tell you about Nizer- 
Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers. You can obtain 
them direct through him or through most Kelvin- 
ator Dealers. Or, if you prefer, write direct to the 
nearest Nizer branch for a folder, fully descriptive 
cf each cooler. 


Lo 


he 


REG, U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE PRACTICAL ELECTRIC MILK COOLER 


Sold to or through Milk Dealers by Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation, also by most Kelvinator Dealers, and in Canada 


by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. 


Nizer Sales and Service 


164-166 Manassas St., Memphis, Tenn. 
4003 Wentworth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1911 Washington Ave., St. Louis 

701 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 

171 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

208 Third Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 


Your chance to get 


From 95° to 45° at 
10 lbs. per minute 
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Nizer-Kelvinator will pay $500.00 in gold for an ap. 
propriate name. It must be a good name—a real 
dairy farm name that any dairy farmer would recog- 
nize as describing practical electric dairy coolers. 


Beautiful Kelvinator for Second Prize 
The famous ‘‘Sealtite’”’ Cabinet Kelvinator Model 
272—-gray, steel-clad, white enamel lined, twoinches 
corkboard insulation. Equipped with the first suc- 
cessful domestic electric refrigeration. Just the 
thing for the farm kitchen. Ample food storage 
space, light, clean. Gives ‘‘cold that keeps’ without 
attention. Sells for $210.00 ordinarily and is the 
outstanding household value in electric refrigeration 
today. 

Write for a Descriptive Folder 

The name you submit will have a better chance if 
you know all you can about Nizer-Kelvinator Elec- 
tric Milk Coolers. Send for a folder today. Clip the 
coupon and send in your name. You can send in as 
many as you wish. No restrictions except that you 
are in some way connected with a dairy farm and fill 
in the coupon. 


A fair and square contest, judged by men you know: 
Harry A. Sieck, General Salesmanager of Nizer and 
Vice-President of Kelvinator, Inc.; W. A. Schreyer, 
Business Manager of Dairymen’s League News; 
W. C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising Company, and 
Gordon Muir, Advertising Manager of Nizer. 


All names must be in the offices of Nizer Division, 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, by noon Monday, August 15th. The names of 
the winners will be published in this publication by 
September 15th. 


Clip the Coupon Now! 


| ae — _— —_ —_ —_ ”_ —_ — — baat | 

| Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration Corp., | 
14210Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 

| Gentlemen: I submit the following name for your J 

| Electric Milk Coolers. .....0.c.cccccvecccce ee ‘J 
Following the rules of your contest, I have an- , 

[ swered the following questions correctly: ‘| 

[paNamenenevene ree kes Address... so .ceccee ] 

at — 
| Size of dairy herd......... Nam¢ of Milk Com- j 
| pany. T sell tos, .i6).clsecuaace se oe cu eaeenieacn = j 
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Neighborly Notes 


*T was picnicking time again and for 
several weeks the children had been 


begging for a picnic, a real, true pic- 
nic. And now father had his work 
in shape so that he could take a day 
off and the whole family was going 
on a spree! It had been quite a task 
to choose where to go—the boys 
wanted to go to the “crick” and the 
girls to a nearby city where there was 
a zoo. Dad rather preferred just to 
start out and drive and drive with no 
place in view, (of course, he had a 
sneaky notion of which way he’d head 
for but he wasn’t telling for very 
good reasons). Mother, dear soul, let 
the whole family wrangle to their 
hearts content before she stepped in 
and took the helm, as usual. 

“Listen, everyone, please. You know 
for quite a long time we have wanted 
to drive to Lake Geneva and spend 
the day there and take the boat trip 
around the lake and see all those 
beautiful estates. How would you 
like to do that?” And the vote was 
unanimous in favor of it. Even Dad 
was well pleased. 

How busy mother had been all the 
day before planning for it and work- 
ing on some mysterious looking box 
affair! But she would not let a soul 
in on her secret, not even dad. Of 
course she baked, too, such good 
smelling things that they all got 
hungry at once. They could hardly 
wait for the morrow to come. The 
children spent the day planning just 
what they would wear and say ana 
do. Dad cleaned the old car up so 
that it fairly shone and filled it full of 
gas, oil, water, and air. 

Early the next morning they were 
ready to start. Mother had been up 
since four o’clock and all of the lunch 
was packed before the children were 
awake. Father came in to carry out 
the various baskets, pails, boxes, etc., 
that were always a part of every such 
trip—and generally by the time these 
were all assembled the family had no 
room left for themselves and as Bud 
said, “They had to drape themselves 
on the roof.” But today there was no 
such array, only one large neat look- 
ing box of black oilcloth stood ready 
to go. 

“Strap it on the running board, dad, 
and then we'll all have plenty of room 
inside for onte,” mother called. 

“Yes, but where’s all the rest of the 
stuff?” dad insisted. “We always 
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THE LUNCH BOX MADE OF CORRU- 
GATED CARDBOARD AND COVERED 
AND LINED WITH OILCLOTH 
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have 80 much luggage a fellow can’t 
get in.’ 

“That’s all,’ mother assured him. 
“That’s my surprise. It’s all packed 
in that one box. And wait till you 
see the inside.” 

It was hard waiting. Even dad 
scoffed at the idea of that one box 
holding enough for six of them to eat. 
He reckoned they’d all starve and 
maybe have to go to one of those 
swell hotels around the lake. The 
ride was one long to be remembered, 
for it was a beautiful day of sunshine 
and clear blue sky, just warm enough 
for comfort. And the thrill they all 
got as they drove up to the lake and 
looked across the expanse of deep, 
blue water! Far off a yacht or two 
could be seen and one or two trim 
little motor boats plied back and 
forth nearer at hand. They could 
just catch a glimpse of a few beauti- 
ful homes and grounds from where 
they were parked, but in the after- 
noon they were going to see all of 
those magnificent homes which are 
owned by the millionaires of Chicago 
and elsewhere. For the mail boat, on 
which they were planning to take the 
trip, would stop at every dock with 
mail and they could get a good 
glimpse of each place. But for the 
present they wanted to eat worse 
than anything’ else. 

Dad carried the large black oilcloth 
box over to one of the tables which 
was built in the park by the lake, 
and mother proceeded to unpack it. 
The family certainly was astonished 
as mother showed them the lunch 
case and its contents. The box it- 
self measured 18 inches in length, 15 
inches in width, and 12 inches in 
depth. It was made of heavy corru- 
gated cardboard, and the top opened 
in four sections. Mother had spent 
several hours covering the entire out- 
side of the box, including these four 
flaps for the top, with black oilcloth 
and the inside with white oilcloth. She 
had fastened stout tapes to the flaps 
and to the sides of the box in such 
a manner that the whole case could 
be securely fastened shut when filled, 
and closed, and in this way was ab- 
solutely dust-proof. 

First, mother drew forth an old 
white tablecloth which she spread out 
on the table and then paper plates, 
napkins, and cups—which could easily 
be disposed of after the meal. Then 
from a pocket on one side of the box 
she produced the silverware. The 
children helped to set forth the food 
as she brought it forth from this 
ample container, stacks and stacks of 
sandwiches wrapped in wax paper, 
graham ones with lettuce in for dad, 
peanut butter ones for Bud, cold 
boiled ham sandwiches for Mary, and 
cheese ones for Jim, and then a few 
made of chopped nuts and olives and 
pickles for Ruth. Then came the 
lovely brown roast, chicken, and the 
pans of scalloped potatoes and baked 
beans which were still warm for they 
had been wrapped so well in thick 
layers of newspaper. There were 
pickles, radishes, cookies, doughnuts, 
apple pie so flaky and tender,. nut 
cake, bananas, and oranges. From 
the thermos bottle mother produced 
piping hot coffee for herself and Dad 


and from a quart jar milk for the kid- 
dies. Each side of the box held one 


or two pockets of white oilcloth and | 


from these she produced envelopes of 
salt and pepper, a small glass jar of 
sugar and from the last pocket a wet 
wash rag, a bit of soap, and a small 
face towel. Mother had thought of 
everything. 

“Some day I’m going to have a 
thermos jug,’ mother told them. 
“Then I can bring along a gallon of 
hot creamed chicken or hot soup, or 
most anything. Why, Addie even 
makes chicken and dumplings and 
carries them in her thermos jug. 
Then we'll have a picnic outfit no one 
can beat. But for the present, this 
does pretty well. You know for years 
I’ve wanted a real picnic lunch case 
but they cost about $35 to buy. So 
for quite a while I’ve been planning 
this, and I’ve done pretty well.” And 
they all agreed.—ETHEL Morrison 
MARSDEN. 


Green Tomato Soy 


A couple of years ago I was mak- 
ing a trip through California and, 
like all tourists, I was much inter- 
ested in the missions. The farthest 


north of any that I visited was the . 


one at Sonoma located in the same 
county with Santa Rosa, made famous 
by being the home of Luther Bur- 
bank. 

The mission, as we drove up, 
looked like several of its sister mis- 
sions in that it seemed to consist of a 
chapel-like part well restored and in 
good condition, placed at right an- 
gles to a long colonnade. But what 
other mission had we visited that had 
had that look of utter cleanness, 
scrubbed to the last degree and on 


top of that, that tantalizing odor of 


something cooking—something that 
reminded a person from a colder 
state of snowed-in nights with siz- 
zling ham for supper and a_ tart 
sauce to go with it! 

A guide met us—Mrs. A. J. Borie 
—dressed in a crisp gingham dress 
with a soft white cap on her gray 
hair—as different as possible from all 
the other guides we had seen, inter- 
esting as they were. She told us 
stories of the early days of Indians, 
of Mexicans, of migrations, and led 

(Continued on next page) 


Fall Fashion Book Ready 


You simply must have a copy of our Fall 
Fashion Magazine, for it contains too many 
good things for you to miss. 

All the new fall and early winter vice of 
course, and then there are pages of novelties 
such as costume outfits for the masquerade 
party. Christmas gifts you can make at 
home, including toys for the children, such 
as Little Red Riding Hood, The Three Bears, 
ete., etc. 

Articles about health and beauty and re- 
ducing safely, and pages showing correct 
hats, fancy needlework, special styles for 
stouts, styles for the older woman, the new 
lingerie, etc. 

Every woman should have a copy of this 
book for it points the correct way to fashions. 
While you have the matter in mind, send 10 
cents for your copy now to Fashion Dept., 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


of 40-inch material with 154 var 
contrasting. 
No. 2334—Suitable for Stout 
in sizes 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. 
inches bust measure. The 36-in 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch mate 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. : 
No. 2987—Plaits Add Distinction. 
Sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, an 
bust measure. The 86-inch si 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 3000—Simplicity and es 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 4 
inches bust measure. I 


yard of 32-inch contrasting. Ke 
No. 2312—Attractive Apron. C 
36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust 
86-inch size requires 236 yards ( 
terial. 
No. 2786-—Dainty Frock. Cuts i 
10, and 12 years. The 8 year size 
yards of 36-inch material. b 
No. 3062—Daintily Shirred. at 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 8 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch mate! 
yard of 86-inch contrasting. 


How to Order P; 


Enclose 10¢ in stamps or coins 
carefully) for each pattern order 
your order to Fashion Depar n 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 
tern is seam-allowing and guarant 
perfectly. Do not fail to state s 

Our patterns are made especi 
the leading fashion designers 
City. No stuck of patterns is 
office and, since all orders are 
the factory, kindly allow a 
for delivery of any pattern you 


Houreudte: “What do 
my poor man?” 
‘Tramp: ee sitarvate 
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Milk Cans have 
HANDLES 


So have CERTI- 
FIED CAPS for 
— : Mik Bottles 


} 

Dissatisfied customers cost you money. On 
r books one day—gone tomorrow. Dairies 
*ywhere are making new friends—making 
vomers who stick. 

Give your customers Certified Caps—the 
) with the Red Flap. Flaps made of tough 
fiber, like a stout handle. Easy to see. 
y to grasp. They lift the cap off whole 
vy time. 
tified Caps with Red Flaps are perfect for 
ping machines or for hand capping. We 
prove that they save you money. Make 
do it. 
te us, or ask your supply house for free 
iples. 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


| G-38 Washington, D.C. 
Cttified 
_Caps 


FOR MILK ff BOTTLES 


THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 


London Factory, Waxed Papers, Ltd., 

ae Nunhead Lane, S. E. 15. 

adian Factory, Purity Milk Cap Co., Ltd., 
hs 76 Stafford St., Toronte 


“Ss 
\IETTING THE MOST FROM MILK 
Depends on Proper Filtering ! 
rling Filtering Pads will positively 
we all sediment, dirt, pollution and 
uce the bacteria count to a mini- 
m. That is why thousands of farm- 
) are combating dirt in milk by using 
rling products and getting highest 
2e8 for their milk. 


es to Fit All Standard Strainers 
| DAYS’ TRIAL—Ask your dealer for Ster- 
| Filtering Pads. Use them in filtering your 
'( for 10 days. If you aren’t thoroughly sat- 
a, if you do not get better results—your 
er is authorized to refund your money. 
EE-- If your dealer cannot supply you, write us at 
, Sending us his name and we will send you abso- 
#free, enough Sterling Pads for a thorough test. 
i ING STRAINERS are made of special design to 
\the maximum results in connection with Sterlin, 
Pads. Writeusfor prices. If you have milk 
lems -* write us -- we can help you. 
jANITARY COTTON COMPANY 
3 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


ND TODAY For FREE SAMPLE ! 
A cele clk ari 


: 


find the Hanson Dairy Scales 
keep production records on each 
8 easy to weed out the boarders. 


DAIRY 
SCALE 


Not Handle Goods 
fertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
_ Ask Him Why! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


us from end to end of the mission. 

Finally we could stand it no longer. 
“What is that wonderful smell com- 
ing from?” we asked. Missions were 
dead and gone things compared to 
that. 

“Why, that is my green tomato 
soy,” she replied, ‘‘and I think it is 
just ready to come off the stove. 
Would you like a taste?” 

Would we? Just try us. We 
trooped with her along the long col- 
onnade where thousands of Indian 
feet had trod in those early days, 
back to her immaculate little kitchen 
where the huge kettle of soy was 
bubbling. We felt like children get- 
ting our “taste”? and I couldn’t help 
feeling that when I got big I want- 
ed to be a guide in a California mis- 
sion and cook green tomato soy so 
that I could make visitors have that 
at-home feeling that Mrs. Borie made 
us have. Here is her recipe and it is 
delicious: 

2 gallons green tomatoes sliced 

12 large onions sliced 

1 quart sugar 

2 tablespoons dry mustard 

2 tablespoons salt 

2 tablespoons pepper 

1 tablespoon allspice 

1 tablespoon cloves 

2 quarts vinegar ¢ 

Cook three hours. 

—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Ladies, Attention! 


> 
Do you like to embroider? If 
so, why not try the stamped ar- 
ticles advertised on the color page 
in our June 25 issue? We know 
you will be pleased with them for 
they come already cut and 


stamped with instructions for em- 


broidering. The child’s dress is 
ready to wear. They are not only 
useful but beautiful in design. 

We will fill your order prompt- 
ly as we have these articles on 
hand ready to mail.—Hoard’s Dai- 
ryman Fashion Department, Ft. 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


The Right Book for Him 


I heard a man telling a story the 
other day that he thought was a 
great joke. A man went into a book 
store and looked around for a moment 
in a puzzled fashion. 

“Is there something you wish?” 
asked a clerk. 

“Well, yes,” the man replied. “I 
would like to get a book suitable for 
a man about to be married.” 

“Yes, sir,” the clerk replied. “Here, 
Mr. Smith, show this gentleman some 
of our large size pocketbooks.” 

The jokes all run to the effect that 
it is the man who makes the money 
and the woman who spends it, but 
wouldn’t it be interesting to know 
just who really does spend the money 
and what it is spent for. Certainly 
the average woman does not spend it 
for frills and furbelows for herself as 
the jokes intimate, because in most 
cases she has a hard enough time 
stretching it around to cover the most 
necessary articles of food and cloth- 
ing. 

Man still likes to keep his hand on 
the purse strings and to have the 
world at large think of the money as 
his but look around you and see if, 
after all, it isn’t the women who do 
the actual spending.—Lucy THOMP- 
SON. 


NORTHEY 
EFRIGERATOR 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH 


NORTHEY MFG. CO, 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 
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You can protect 
when you build 


Besides giving comfort to your family, or shelter 
to your stock, you can protect when you build 
with Sheetrock. Protect from fire—from cold 
and heat and damp. For Sheetrock is: 


SOT TTT TET TREE LLGCLUECOALOM LOCC OO LOGO POO LOGO UCLU LOOMED TOOO OOOO LOO LOGUE UCCO CERO 
FIREPROOF ... INSULATING . . .VERMIN- 
PROOF...NON-WARPING...TIME-TESTED 
-.- TAKING ANY DECORATION .. . EASY 
TO PUT UP AND PUT UP TO STAY 


TUTTLE TLL UO LULU PLUG LUO LLOO LUO UOUT LUO UO LUCA TUM TUM OOO LLG LOMA POO OOO UUM ULCA LOOT UO OC UOA eG PLOOROMICLU COO CUOT LOO TOO TeO LOG OOO OOLoD Uy 


Sheetrock is made from gypsum, 34 inch thick 
and specially surfaced for strength, with square 
folded edges for nailing strength and perfect 
union. 


With the exclusive USG reinforced joint sys- 
tem all joints are sealed and concealed, and the 
smooth flat surface of Sheetrock takes any dec- 
oration, wallpaper, paint, or Textone, the plastic 
paint that combines both tone and texture in 


beautiful results. 
Look for the USG Sheetrock brand on the back 


of every sheet, with the Underwriters’ stamp 
of inspection. Made only by the United States 
Gypsum Company. Your local deaier has it or 
can get it for you promptly from our nearest 
mill. Fill out and mail the coupon. 

UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices 
Dept. 49, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago. Illinois 


SHEETROCK 


Reg. U. =. Pat. Off. 


FIREPROOF ...INSULATING 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


’ ae aoene 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 49, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me booklet, ‘Sheetrock Walls.” 
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| HOME BUTTER MAKER 


WONDERFULLY efficient butter mak- 

ing machine built on the same working 
principles as the machines used in large cream- 
eries, differing only in size and price. 


It gets all the butterfat out of the cream. It churns 
rapidly so the butter comes in from one-half to one- 
fourth of the time. By simply throwing in clean water 
and giving a few turns, you remove all buttermilk. In- 
stead of working the moisture out, the MINNETONNA 
works the moisture in, so C2 emcrcsref a 
necessary to the flavor and ey 
the keeping qualities, and 
giving an “over-run” (of 
moisture and salt) of from 
20 to 25 per cent above 
butterfat test. Hence more 
and better butter. 

Churning capacity 3 to 12 
gallons. Working capacity 3 


Mai to 20 lbs. Larger sizes up to 
100 lbs. capacity. 


ayes ei ets; er, 
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Write for description and for 
FREE 320-page catalogue of 
Dairy Goods. 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MFG. COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 


1245 W. Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


CHURNS THE 
BUTTER AND 
WORKS. IT.7 


INCREASE DAIRY PROFITS 
with 


Feeding Thompson Minerals as a regular part of your 
cow’s rations will mean better health, more milk, bigger 
profits from your herd. 


They are carefully compounded from the choicest and 
purest minerals; each ingredient serves a specific purpose 
—none of them should be omitted from a properly 
balanced mineral feed. Animals relish them and they 
are easily assimilated. 


jj Thompson’s Dairy Minerals improve digestive functions, 
tone up the system, help make 
breeding surer, enable cows to have 
healthier, better boned, and more 
vigorous calves, and are a valuable 
preventive of goitre. They promote 
increased milk flow and longer 
lactation. 


Experiment stations recommend 
them—good breeders use them 
Put up, without filler, in leak-proof, fibre- 
lined sacks, and sold by leading dealers at 

very attractive prices. 


If unable to secure a supply readily, write 
for literature on our Dairy, Swine, and Poul- 
try Minerals, giving your dealer’s name. 


A. W. THOMPSON CO. 


Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 
=f Dealer Representatives Wanted 


100 LBS, 


NET WEIGHT WHEN PACKED 


DAIRY | 


MINERALS 


COMPLETES THE RATION 


mre oniy BY 


A.W. THOMPSON CO. 


PRAImis OV coHlEn 


Wiscensen 
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Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 


\ 
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Feed Market Situation 


(By the Grain, Hay, and Feed Market News 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. ) 

Continued strength in the feed grain mar- 
kets, together with only a moderate output of 
most feeds, held feedstuff prices practically 
steady during mid-July with strength in the 
heavier wheat feeds offsetting the seasonal de- 
cline in cottonseed meal. It appears that pro-~ 
duction of gluten feed and hominy feed have 
not been large and linseed meal production 


has been restricted by the small volume of 
The increase of 


fresh orders for linseed oil. 


Ne 


with some butter selling at a premium, 


around 8.5 per cent in the spring pig crop 
was also a strengthening factor in the feed 
situation and prices of most feeds made frac- 
tional advances during the month while mid- 
dlings and the heavier wheat feeds were 
sharply higher. 

Production has shown a seasonal increase in 
the Southwest where new crop wheat is being 
ground and prices are turning easier in that 
section, although the poor crop of hard win- 
ter wheat in the far Southwest has helped to 
restrict grindings there. The output at Min- 
neapolis continues light and has been readily 
absorbed. Hardly any wheat feeds have gone 
into storage from the Northwest up to this 
time, an unusual condition. Demand has been 
active in the Northeast and the eastern North 
Central States and Buffalo mills have sold 
their output through August and are three 
weeks behind on deliveries. Bran prices have 
held practically steady while middlings at 
some markets have advanced as much as $3 a 
ton. 

Material dullness has been shown in the 
market for painting materials and fresh in- 
quiries for linseed oil have continued light. 
This has restricted crushings and only small 
amounts of linseed meal have become ayail- 
able. Even these limited offerings have been 
ample for current needs at Buffalo but de- 
mand recently turned more active in the 
Northwest and prices were advanced fraction- 
ally at Minneapolis where mills were reported 
to have sold their current output for some 
time ahead. 

Cottonseed meal prices showed a_ seasonal 
decline, largely because of the approach of 
new crop meal movement. Southern Texas 
farmers are now marketing the first of their 
1927 cottonseed crop and offers of new crop 
meal for deferred shipment to northern mar- 
kets were becoming more numerous at prices 
materially under old crop quotations. The 
supply of cottonseed meal this coming season 
will doubtless be considerably smaller than last 
year. 

Gluten feed quotations were unchanged at 
Buffalo where offerings of this feed were lib- 
eral and the demand rather slow. Reports in- 
dicate that the high price of domestic corn has 
led one manufacturer to purchase around 750,~ 
000 bushels of Argentine corn for use at an 
eastern plant. This will doubtless increase the 
amount of gluten feed offered in eastern terri- 
tory. f 

Quoted July 25 


Standard spring wheat bran: $29.50 at Buf- 
falo, $32.75 at Philadelphia, $27.75 at Chicago, 
$25 at Minneapolis. Hard winter wheat bran: 
$31 Buffalo, $30 Cincinnati, $23.75 Omaha, 
$24.50 Kansas City. Soft winter wheat bran: 
$32 Buffalo, $31 Cincinnati, $26.50 St. Louis. 


Standard wheat middlings: $35.50 Buffalo, 
$39.50 Philadelphia, $385 Chicago, $32.25 Min, 
neapolis. Soft winter wheat middlings: $37.50 
Cincinnati, $37.00 St. Louis. Gray shorts: $35 
Omaha, $34.50 Kansas City. 

Cottonseed meal (43%): $44.50 Buffalo, 
$45.50 Philadelphia, $41.50 Chicago, $41.10 
Omaha, $39.90 Kansas City, $32.50 Fort 
Worth. 


Linseed, meal (34%): $45.50 Buffalo, $45.25. 


Chicago, $46 Minneapolis. 


Gluten feed: $35 Buffalo. White Hominy: 


ee x 
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@ 
The July butter market in New York will average close to 42 cents, which is a 
and a half over 1926 and a cent under 1925. The month closes with markets firm a 


August 10, 


$38.50 Buffalo, $40.25 Philadelphia, $3 
cinnati, $36 Chicago, $34 Omaha. 

Alfalfa meal: $28.50 Cincinnati, $ 
Louis, $26 Chicaso, $23 Omaha, $22 | 
City. ae 


Twin City June Mill 
The Twin City Milk Producers’ Asso 
of Minnesota paid $2.31 a hundred for 
milk delivered in St. Paul during June 
association handled 30,838,456 Ibs. mi 
which 61% was surplus. ee 
Cream patrons were paid 48 cents a 
for butterfat in first grade cream — 


is sal : Ba 
June. This is 5.5 cents Above the ¢ 
price of 92-score butter on the WN 
market. 


Butter and Cheese in 

Butter averaged 41.8 cents in New 
the first four weeks of July, a decline o 
ly one cent from June. For the first 
year the monthly price is under th 
years ago, but it is still over a cent ab 
40.5-cent average last year. Production 
clining slowly, but receipts since Jant 
the four markets are a hundred thousa} 
in excess of the same period last year. 

Cheese prices have maintained a re} 
higher level than butter during the 
year, the average for July being 2: 


[Advertisement] 
A Corn Harvester 
Now for Only| 


The Ziegler Corn Harveste 
selling for only $25.00, 
easier, quicker, better, safer y 
harvesting corn. It is being us 
thousands of farmers in all pa 
the country with amazing sv 


run it. It cuts tall or short co 
or kaffir as fast as a horse ¢ 
Has bundle tying attachmen 
Ziegler Harvester Co., Dept. 11) 
lina, Kansas, for free catalog } 
the field. Shipped by e 
freight. This is a thoroughl: 
company, in business over 
; {Advertisement] 


1 


Portland,Ore., Oct.29-N 


1927 Premium Lists nowr 
Entries close October 10. 
features, larger, more co 
plete. Pure Bred Beef 
Dairy Cattle, Horses, She 
Hogs, Goats. Land and Ds 
Products Shows; Natio 
Wool Show; Northwest 

Show; Industrial Exh Dit: 
Largest Horse Show Premiut 

List in America. 


waite To 0. M. PLUMMER, cen. 
211 N. W. BANK BUILDING, PORTLAND 


ly the same as for June. This is 2.5 
bove July’ of last year and a half cent 
5 two years ago. Production shows a .sea- 
decline and markets "for the month 
firm at advancing prices. 


_ July Milk Prices 
m Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
ble I represents a comparison of the net 
3 received by producers in 100 loca] mar- 
for fluid milk (test 3.5%) f. o. b. local 
‘ing point or distributors’ country plant: 


ble I—July Producers’ Prices by Geographic 
Sections 


Comparison of 


, Range average prices 
tions of prices 1927 1927 1926 
| per ewt. July June July 
, 

‘England $2.87—8.95 $8.50 $3.47 $3.27 
femAtlantic  2.10—2.95 2.77 2.78 2.61 
), Central 1.57—8.10 2.48 2.48 2.40 
o, Central 1.49—2.62 2.10 2.09 2.18 
tantic 2.55—4.77 3.43 3.44 3.65 
Central 1.83—3.39 2.30 2.29 2.26 
, Central 1.70—2.70 2.21 2.20 2.55 
tain 1:70—8.20" -2.89 2:39 2:29 
re 1.70—8.00 2.49 2.49 2.68 
d States 1.49—4.77 2.64 2.63 2.66 


: & 

ces paid per hundred pounds for stand- 
‘rade milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at the deal- 
ountry receiving stations or at the pro- 
's’ railway shipping points, as also price 
b. city, are given in Table III: 


‘able 11—July Prices at Country Stations 


At country Freight zone to 
es stations which prices apply 
Javen $3.70* 28c rate 

ington 2.91* 85c 10 gal. can 

20 2.50—2.60 All 

nore 2.97* 35c rate 

a 2.87* 181—200-mile zone 
uis 1.80—1.90 34c rate 

on 2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
fork 2.95* 201—210-mile zonef 
and 2.86*—2.93* All 

lelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone 
urgh 2.70* All 

ton 2.65 30c rate 


sic prices for fluid milk. 7538c rate. 


oe 


following net prices were reported paid 
‘bers of producers’ associations supply- 
ie cities listed. Prices announced in ad- 
for such cities are usually of two class- 
3asic” and “Surplus,’’ the former apply- 
) that portion of the milk which is used 
id form for city wholesale and retail 
and the latter applying to that portion 
das “Surplus,” which is used for man- 
iring purposes: 


Ii—Net Prices Paid Members of Producers’ 
Associations for 3.5% Milk 


Previously announced 


}28 Paid* Pe- price for same period 
riod Basic Surplus 

ord $3.61 May $4.22 Butter markets 

ines 2.23 June 2.55 $1.95 

ore 3.11 May 3.55 Butter markets 

d 2.26 May 2.87 Butter markets 

t 2.49 May 3.00 Buter markets 

ul 2.85 May 2.70 All milk pooled 

fork 2.22+ May 2.95 $2.30—2.56 
2.54 June 3.20 $1.90 

and 2.70 June 3.24 Butter markets 

argh 2.76 June 3.45 Butter markets 

ukee 2.42 June 2.85 Butter markets 


). b. city unless otherwise indicated. 
_—200-mile zone. +201—210-mile zone, 


July Condensed Milk 


rt by U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
es paid producers for 3.5% milk f. o. b. 
y were as follows for July, covering 
factories manufacturing both case and 


No. of Price per cwt. 
factories Range Ave. 
1 $2.07 $2.07 
9 2.00—2.25 2.15 
76 1.73—2.10 1.97 
€ 1.75—2.03 1.87 
6 1.75 1.75 
10 1.65—2.05 1.81 
111 1.66—2.25 1.91 
ty-nine additional factories reported 


_ based in part on current month’s 
‘ale butter quotation. Twenty-three fac- 
‘Teported prices not determined as yet’ 
|) reported factories closed. 

ufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
Ted condensed and unsweetened evap- 
‘milk were as follows for June: 


Range Ave. 


$5.60— 6.55 $ 6.03 


4 8.25—13.00 10.22 
3.43— 5.20 4.40 

vt. 6.46— 9.50 8.46 
~  -4.TB— 7.00. 5.81 
2.75— 6.45 3.61 
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e Vew- N AS H Models 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Jee Easiest Riding 


cars you ever traveled in 


& 


Jke Smartest Looking 


cars you ever saw 


%Xw 


Jke Smoothest, 


cars you’ve ever known 


Quietest 


JIG 


\ The Finest, Fastest 


cars Nash ever built 


Te 


Jre Most Luxurious 


cars ever offered in this field 


Zs 


She Fasiest Steering 


cars you've ever handled 


Jhe Greatest Values 


ever introduced 


2-Passs Coupe’... 
5-Pass. Sedan (2-Door) 
4-Pass. Roadster .... 
4-Pass. Cabriolet... . 


5-Pass. Sedan (4-Door) 
f. o. b. Milwaukee 


Special Six Series 
5-Pass. Touring ... . $1135 


Advanced Six Series 
5-Pass. Touring ... . $1340 


— 3 New Series 
New Lower Prices 


Standard Six Series 
5-Pass. Touring ....$ 865 


1165 7-Pass. Touring .... 1440 2-Pass.Coupe ..... 875 
1215 5-Pass. Sedan (2-Door) 1425 5-Pass.Sedan (2-Door) 895 Sy 
1225 4-Pass. Roadster .... 1475 5-Pass.Sedan (4-Door) 995 
1290 5-Pass. Sport Touring. 1540 5-Pass. Landau Sedan. 1085 : 
1335 5-Pass. Sedan (4-Door) 1545 f. 0. b. Racine 

4-Pass. Victoria .... 1595 

4-Pass. Coupe ..... 1775 

5-Pass. Ambassador... 1925 

7-Pass. Sedan. ..... 1990 


f. o. b. sXenosha 


(6105) 


Connecticut July Milk 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion announces the following prices for Grade 
B milk delivered during July at market milk 
centers : 


All milk sold in fluid form, 9.5 cents per 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 cents per 
point allowed for other tests; all milk made 
into cream that is sold in fluid form, 22.5 
cents per pound fat above the average month- 
ly price of 92-score butter on the Boston mar- 
ket; all milk made into butter, at a price per 
pound fat equal to the month’s average on 92- 
score butter in Boston. 


Iowa Butterfat 


The Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and Man- 
agers’ Association reports that for the cream- 
eries reporting patrons received 48.64 cents a 
pound for fat in May as compared with 
45.59 cents in May of last year. For the 
previous months of the current year the prices 
paid for fat were as follows: January, 55.50 
cents; February, 58.12 cents; March, 56.47 
eents; and April, 54.59 cents. Prices paid 
for fat in May ranged from 42.1 to 53 cents, 
with an average of 42,837 Ibs. fat handled 
per creamery reporting. 


HERCULES BULL TIE 


Patented June 17, 1924 


For positive control of most vicious bulls; 
safe leading; firm tying, stable or pasture; 
ideal show halter. Best breeders say worth 
twice the price. Hercules Bull Staff, the staff 
a without a spring. Has a safety lock, qperates in a 
jiffy. Moyer Brand show halters for Dairy and Beef stock. 
Leather stable halters, neck straps, rope halters 
for cattle. Moyer Horse halter with new style iF 
hardware. Show bridles white or colored, 
Write for circular and price list. Moyer, 
products are for sale by allleading ~<a" 
Stockmen’s Supply Houses and 
ers. 


JOS. MOYER MFG. CO, 
STOCKBRIDGE, Wis, 


League June Milk 


The New York Dairymen’s League reports 
the June net pool price at $2.13 for 3.5 per 
cent milk in the 200 to 210-mile zone. This is 
12 cents higher than a year ago and is the 
highest June price in the history of the 
League. 


A Missouri newspaper remarks: 
“Lot’s wife had nothing much on Mrs. 
Dave Kirk. The former looked back 
and turned into a pillar of salt; Mrs. 
Dave looked back and turned into a 
telephone pole.” 


A JUNIOR 


Pasteurizer end Cooling Unit 


An ideal outfit for the dairyman--a com 
plete unit for pasteurizing and cooling 
that is just as efficient as larger and more 
expensive units. Keeps bacteria down and 
milk sweet for a longer period of time 
Designed for the dairyman--and priced for 
the dairyman. Write for information. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 


FOR SALE— Finest Location in Michigan 


for dairy and poultry farm. 120 acres nice land, small 


river running through, good hunting and fishing; 
located on Main U. 8S. 41 paved. highway; 9°, 
main line C. & N. W. Ry.; modern 10 rgomStuceo 


finish house; bath, electric lights, hot gad cold run- 
ning water; full basement, furnaee™ heat; two stall 
garage, 20x20 laundry, stationary tubs, ete.; four 
drilled wells on property; barn room for thirty head 
stock, poultry house room for 500 or more; must be 
seen to be appreciated; low at $15,000 to close out in 


60 days. Address owner. 
JAMES R. ANDREWS, DAGGETT, MICH, 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS. 


News Writing for Juniors 


Does your club have a newspaper 
reporter? Many 4-H clubs do, and 
every club ought, to. Club work in 
your community can he _ boosted 
through the newspapers. 

Your home town newspaper is in- 
terested in club work and especially 
in your club and its activities. The 
newspaper will be glad to co-operate 
with you, if you give it the right op- 
portunity. Many papers devote much 
space to club work. 

Get acquainted with the editor. 
He is human. Invite him to a club 
meeting or to your banquet, tour, 
round-up, or picnic. Even though he 
may not be able to accept all your 
invitations, he will appreciate receiv- 
ing them. The instance has been 
known when a newspaper editor has 
served as a club leader. 

Suppose it’s your job to write for 
the newspaper. How will you go 
about it? You should know that 
every newspaper has a dead line— 
or a definite time after which no copy 
is accepted for publication in the 
next issue. 

We have in mind a weekly news- 
paper that is dated Friday of every 
week. It is published Thursday and 
mailed Thursday night so as to be in 
the subscriber’s hands Friday morn- 
ing. The dead line is Wednesday 
night. The essential thing to remem- 
ber is to get your copy in early in 
the week; the earlier the better. 

The word “copy” as used in the 
newspaper world means something 
that is written for publication. Now 
how should copy be prepared? There 
are some mechanical details to be 
considered. 

Copy should be legible—easy to 
read, written on one side of the pa- 
per only, with plenty of space be- 
tween the lines—for the editor’s con- 
venience in editing—and room at the 
top of the first page, say two or three 
inches, for the editor to write the 
headlines. Copy written with the 
typewriter is preferable but either 
pen or pencil may be used. The 
pages should be numbered. 

Be careful in the spelling of all 
proper names. In some newspaper 
offices the instructions are ‘Follow 
the copy even though it goes out of 
the window.”’ In other words, if you 
have misspelled a name it is likely to 
be misspelled in print. 

Write your figures plainly. When 
should numbers be written out and 
when should figures be used? Num- 
bers under ten are usually written 
out, and figures used for numbers 
over ten. It isn’t considered good 
form to begin a sentence with fig- 
ures, the number should be written 
out unless it is preceded by some 
word or phrase such as “about,” 
“more than,” “approximately,” ‘“‘ex- 
actly,” or “almost.’’ 


Examples of the use of numbers 


are as follows: Good—‘Fifteen club 
members were present, etc.;’’ Poor— 
“15 club members, etc.;’? Good— 
“There were six cows in the ring.” 
Poor—“There were 6 cows in the 
ring.” 

What is news? The chief duty of 
the club newspaper reporter is to 


write reports of club meetings. There 


are other forms of club news which a 
club reporter can handle. Some of 
these are: achievements of club mem- 
bers, prizes won, unusual records 
made, trips taken by club members. 


Good project stories written by club 
members themselves, these may well 
be prize winners, are often accepta- 
ble for publication in the local paper. 
These may be classified as human in- 
terest stories. 

How should a meeting report be 
written for the newspaper? The first 
paragraph of a news story is called 
the “‘lead.”” In the lead try to answer 
as many as possible of the questions 
“what, where, when, who, why, how?” 
Put the outstanding part of the meet- 
ing into the lead. If a new president 
was elected your lead might be like 
this “John Brounty was elected presi- 
dent of the Black-Jo-Ro-No Club at 
the meeting held last Saturday after- 
noon, June 16, at the home of Harold 


Brown.” That statement answers 
the questions, who, where, when, 
what. 


In the following paragraphs of 
your story tell about the program 
and give, if possible, the date and 
place of the next meeting. Give the 
names of those who took part in the 
program and tell a little about what 
they did or said. Be concise in writ- 
ing your report. Don’t repeat or use 
too many words to tell the story, but 
supply enough details to make your 
report interesting. We all like to 
read about what the other fellow is 
doing. 

Why not keep a scrap book of 
newspaper clippings about your club 
and its members? <A paper covered 
notebook will do for this purpose. 

Mark the date under each clipping 
and the paper in which’ it appeared. 
A scrap book makes a fine record of 
club activities and is often a handy 
and valuable reference. 


Carl Bjork—Going Up 


When Carl Bjork was chosen as a 
member of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College Poultry Judging Team 
to take part in a national contest 
at Madison Square Garden, few peo- 
ple knew what a crowning achieve- 
ment it was. Several years ago 
as a freshman in high school, Carl 
joined the Stratford Better Poul- 
try Club, a 4-H group having 
for its aim the improvement of back- 
yard flocks around the town. Until 
an unusual interest in poultry devel- 
oped Carl had never known just what 
he was going to do but during his last 
two years in high school he deter- 
mined to go to the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College at Storrs and train 
for poultry work, specializing in dis- 
eases. His choice as a member of the 
state college judging team comes 
then as a pleasing but not unexpected 
development to those who knew his 
story. 

The improvement of his backyard 
flock of Barred Rocks, enlarging and 
modernizing his poultry house, cred- 
itable performance in judging con- 
tests, exhibitions, and egg laying 
competitions had all marked Carl as 
a consistent if not phenomenal club 
member and with his turning over 
the hens to his younger brother and 
starting off to college a new chapter 
began. We are confident the story 
is not finished. 

A.J. BRUNDAGE, State Club Leader. 


The best speaker at a recent meet- 
ing was a deaf man. The best farm- 
er in Illinois a few years ago was a 
one-armed man. It is great to have 
steam up to rise above your handicap. 


A 4-H College Club 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors may be 
interested in the plans that are being 
discussed for the organization of a 
national 4-H club fraternity. Such a 
fraternity has already been formed 
under the name of Mu Beta Beta at 
the Washington College of Agricul- 
ture and at the University of Idaho, 
with Kenneth Hinshaw, winner of 
last year’s Moses trophy, as acting 
president. 

The club was organized on May 
31, 1924, and Robert Polson who was 
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This was the original committee on the 
organization of the 4-H college club 
known as Mu Beta Beta. Left to right 
they are: Robert Polson, Anna Trudeson, 
Wesley Calkins, Leota Tucker, and Milo 
Davis. 


then a student at Pullman, was elect- 
ed president. Polson graduated from 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
this June and expects to make boys’ 
and girls’ club work his life job. 

Polson says, “The fraternity has 
been organized for the purpose of 
keeping together all those college 
students who intend to go on with 
club activities. Members will be se- 
lected because of superior records 
made in club work. Leadership is 
what we want to train for, so that 
young men and young women will go 
back into their communities and fos- 
ter club work when they are graduat- 
ed from college. Thus a reserve of 
local leaders will always be main- 
tained.” 

Polson’s home is at Montesano, 
Washington, and he was one of the 
outstanding club members in his 
state. In his project work he was so 
successful that he saved enough mon- 
ey in three years to put himself 
through two years of college. He 
was the first president of the state 
4-H club. and did much in perfecting 
the type of community club meet- 
ings that are now held in Washing- 
ton. He superintended the boys’ and 
girls’ club work at the Grays Harbor 
County Fair at Elma for four years. 
In the six years that he was an active 
4-H club member on the farm, he 
started 15 people out with pure-bred 
hogs. 


Wisconsin. Guy A. PETERSON. 


Exhibiting Vegetables 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS :—What 
kind of vegetables shall be selected 
for exhibition purposes? How shall 
those vegetables be prepared so that 
they will look well when on display? 
Those are the questions that are up- 
permost in the minds of good 4-H 
garden club members at this season 
of the year. 

The largest vegetables are not al- 
ways the most desirable for exhibi- 


tion purposes. Large vegetabl 
often coarse and woody and : 
desirable for table use. It i 
missible to consider size and y 
when stock vegetables are bei 
lected. Table vegetables sho 
medium sized, regular in shape 
uniform in color. In fact, any 
table that would be ideal fro 
housewife’s point of view we 
the ideal vegetable for exh 
purposes. 

If the fair premium books ¢ 
two specimens of a single ent 
to get them as near uniform it 
shape, and size as it is possi 
Select all vegetables immedia 
ceding the day of the fair. 
bles on display should be a 
and fresh vegetables are mor 
tive than those which have 
lected several days prior to 


No vegetables should be di 


that are diseased, injured b: 
or are blemished in any way. 


exhibitor or to the club. 
Onions should be small, 
pened, 
and clean, 
pumpkins should be 
sized, thin skinned, closely r 
and should have a deep color 
ly distributed over the 
Field pumpkins may be sel 
the basis of size and shape 
about two or three inches o 
pumpkins. Muskmelons sh 
firm, closely netted, 
ribbed. When fit for displ: 
melons pull easily from the s 
flower end is somewhat s 
yielding to the finger. The | 
of the netting shows qualit: 
should be displayed with the 
trimmed short or to pyrami 
The heart should be large a 
well up. The heads should | 
stems long, well-blanched, | 
medium thickness, free from 
rot, and should show no flow 
Ribs should not be promin¢ 
Cucumber specimens s 
smooth and carry out well to 
ends. Tomatoes should be 
sized, well-rounded, smoo 
ored, and firm, blossom 
Rhubarb stalks _ should 
straight, medium sized, t 
well distributed. String 
should be long, straight, mod 
broad, brittle, and free from 4 
Seeds should be well de e 
tender. Cauliflower sho 
large head, with a dense 
flower, showing no tende 
heads should be pure whi 
and should show no small 
a few of the leaves should 
Cabbages should be disp’ 
two layers of outer gree! 
Heads should be uniform in 
shape, not excessive in si 
Cut off the root stock ev 
bottom of the head. It 
such vegetables as beets, 
carrots for display purp 
tops off about an inch 
crown. Wash the vegetabl 
sary. Care should be exe 
to rub off the skin of th 
See that all side roots a 
Arrange displays so 
attractive. Even quality 
per at a disadvantage wh 
on dirty receptacles. 
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Hitch up, start up, ke 
up. oe 


of the National Spelling Con- 
d at Washington, D. C., on 
, when he spelled abrogate 
tly and downed the Iowa con- 
t, winning the $1,000 prize. 

n’s grit and determination to 
contest came after he lost 
(926 round-up to a Kentucky 
He came home from Washing- 
-C., and labored for a year 


a books and the diction- 


addition to his work of prepar- 
wr the contest, Dean took care 
(cows morning and evening, and 
d on a trapping business. 

$1,000 will go toward a college 
tion. Dean devoted some time 
elling every day for a year, 
ng with his teacher, Robert Es- 
and his mother, Mrs. Clinton 


De, C. M. BAKER. 
|S tl aE ee nF 2, 
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Our Review Column 


ular feature of the junior department, 
ng the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


-furher discussion of the fol- 
see the July 25th issue. 

iw did the Minnesota Co-opera- 
reameries’ Association decide 
new trade name? A _ contest 
eld offering $500 for the best 
stion. Some 70,000 names were 
fed and “Land O’ Lakes” was 
id upon as the best adapted 
is superior butter. (See page 


v does Land O’ Lakes market 
'tter? One of the most recent 
itstanding plans is that of mak- 
irect contact with chain store 
ms. A federated system of 
ting is employed. 

y should a cow be given a va- 
|? Because it requires a dry pe- 
‘n addition to feed before the 
an give her maximum return 
ed consumed. (See page 723.) 
jat is the secret of drying off a 
‘If reducing the ration is begun 
mough before freshening and 
' enforced there are few, if 
ows that will fail to respond. 

at is the record of Ernst 
ider? From a nearly penniless 
rant to a college graduate with 
onsible position in a large dairy 
in five years is the achievement 
farm boy from the mountains 
|) Switzerland. (See page 724.) 
ch is the best pasture crop for 
|The highest returns per acre 
ent trials at the Montana Sta- 
jace alfalfa at the top, followed 
(l clover, rape, rape and oats, 
a in the order named. (See 


(pigs need sunshine for proper 
112 Yes, at the Ohio station 
rere fed the same ration with 
‘ithout sunshine. The no-sun- 
| sroup gained 1.02 lbs. daily ata 
cost of $6.22 per hundred 
's Zain while the sunshine group 
1.2 Ibs. at a feed cost of 


t are some causes of loss in 
cks? (1) Improper housing, 
iproper temperature, (3) dirty 
(4) poor condition of feed 
3 moldy or sour; dirty drinking 
', ete.( See page 746.) 


land on which we plant cotton, 
and millet. This year we 
les of cotton from about 27 acres 
out three acres were ruined by 
ns, and other bugs. 

eight Holstein cows, two calves, 
. My dog’s name is Scout. I 
trained to lead my horse and to 
i with me. He goes in swimming 
_ when I go in deep water he is 


— 
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Announcing The 
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to meet every American demand for 


Reliability, Style and Performance 


All-American—that’s the word! 
No other word describes it! 


gfe TLR § 


American desigr.. American 
lines. American endurance for 
the roughest American roads— 
proved on General Motors’ great 
American proving ground and 
built by American workmen 
using American precision-pro- 
duction methods! 


KG, Fae 


A bigger, better, brilliantly 
beautiful car. New bodies by 
Fisher—new chassis—new en- 
gine. New standardsof perform- 
ance, endurance, and value— 


and... NEW LOW PRICES. 
7 Be Oe as 


Low, graceful, fashionable lines 
emphasized by sweeping full- 
crown fenders. Arresting new 
Duco colors. Rich new up- 
holsteries. 


+ 
KEK Ook 


In the chassis—new factors of 


reliability and endurance—fac- 
tors that peopie havelong hoped 
to get—but never in a car of 
Oakland’s price. 


KOK Wk 
A longer, deeper, heavier frame, 
more rigidly braced. A new and 
softer clutch. A new and 
smoother transmission. New 
elements of steering ease. 4- 


Vie 
a “tcecragagttlld 
Z 2-DOOR SEDAN Z 


‘LO495 


Landau $ 4-Door $ 
Coupe 1045 Sedan 1145 
Sport $ $ 
Roadster LOTS Cabriolet 1145 
Landau $ 
Sedan 1265 
The New and Finer Pontiac Six, 
$775 to $975. Pontiac Six De Luxe 
Delivery, $585 to $770. All prices at 
factory. Delivered prices include 
minimum handling charges. 


Easy to pay on the liberal General 
Motors Time Payment Plan. 


0 0 }}gqQ]°0WW °C 
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wheel brakes for safety. Smaller 
wheels (19"), larger tires (29x 
5.90), a longer wheelbase (117’), 
and an exceptionally low center 
of gravity for better roadability. 
And a new engine of 212 cubic 
inches displacement—the larg- 
est used in a car of Oakland’s 
price. 
r Site AMY 


A 7814-lb. crankshaft, counter- 
balanced and incorporating the 
Harmonic Balancer—a crank- 
case of bridge truss construc- 
tion—Oakland’s famous rubber 
silencing principle—and a new 
combustion chamber design 
from General Motors’ Research 
Laboratories. 


RE Ks Ke 
Value? Nonelike it in all Amer- 
ica today! 

Kirk? OK 
See this latest triumph of 
America’s automotive suprem- 


acy—the new Oakland All- 
American Six! 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
a 


afraid that I will drown if he isn’t near me. 
My horse is named Pinto. She will come 
to me whenever I call her. I can make her 
Say yes and no. If I tell her to stand on her 
hind legs, she will do so. My address is 
Needville, Texas. Melvin W. Nowotny. 
3 


A Poem “Sunrise” 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I have long 
been wanting to write to your page which I 
enjoy very much. I received my creed and 
button some years ago. I am sixteen years 
of age and live on a small farm and wouldn’t 
exchange places with a city girl for any- 
thing. I wish you would all write to me 
I like poetry. Here’s some of mine: 

The sun is rising at break of day, 

Up from the horizon it’s making its way. 

A purified, golden sphere of light 

Proceeding up into paradise. 

The heavens are painted, a wonderful sight, 

While the glimmer of morning tints through 
the night 

Of crimson and crystal and dashes of gold, 

Mother Nature’s the maker of beauty ’tis 
told. 

Above all this splendor is the deepening blue 

Getting darker and deeper and of every hue; 


Is dotted with beautiful white cotton clouds, 
Tinged with light blush, like some angel 
shrouds. 
The sun in its glory comes over and shines 
Half covered by gloomy dark green sombre 
pines 
Which are bended by heft of little white flakes, 
As the wind whistles through the branches it 
shakes. 
The foreground is crested with new fallen 
snow 
Like glittering diamonds all in the sun’s glow. 
My address is R. 8, Box 76, Greenwood, 
Wisconsin, Isabelle Palman. 
By 
Likes Junior Page Best 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I milk three 
cows every night now. I have a heifer calf 
of my own. It is a pure-bred. I also belong 
to the 4-H club. My father received Hoard’s 
Dairyman tonight, and I read the paper as 
soon as I came home from school. I like to 
read the junior page best. We drive the 
pony to school every day now. My calf is 
almost all white with a few black spots. I 


feed it milk, hay, silage, grain, and some 
mineral feed. My address is Poplar, Wis- 
consin, Marjorie Anderson, 


A New Sanitary 


Finger Pull Cap. 
for Milk Bottles 


LOW A new sanitary cap that 

fits tight. Easy toremove 

from bottle with fingers. 

Thehousehold appeal of Kuv- 

ercaps gets new customers 

and holds the old. Try out 

a fewand see how popular 

= they are, The cost is small— 

. they build new trade quickly, 

Ask your supply house for 

samples and prices, or write 

us. We also make “Midwest ’’Standard 
Disc Caps—noted for quality. 


MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO. Get ys 
P. O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill, Samples 


uvercap 


uy Wy 
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Q APEC : Does Not Clog” 


“Quality and Quantity of Cutting” 


are the Papec features that most appeal to J. Smith Brundage, 
Sunerintendent of the Steuben County (N.Y.) Farms. The Papec 
cuts ensilage fine and even, so that it will pack firmly. It “eats 
up corn” as fast as a man can throw it from the wagon. Needs 
no man at the feeding table, thanks to the Third Roll. Fills 
the highest silo without stress or strain. Operates at low cost. 


Four sizes—ask your dealer to show them. 
Write us TODAY for FREE 1927 Catalog, 


Papec Machine Co. All iy | 


ane /! 


116 Main St., Shortsville, NY. gpg) A 
) 
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\ ( and Blows \E 


Why Saves One 
DINU ee 


made a University Sale 


You have read much regarding University tests of different makes of Ensilage 
Cutters. In 1925 the University of Wisconsin made an official test of a No. 500 
BLIZZARD Machine. A complete copy of that test will be furnished on request, 
This No. 500 BLIZZARD Machine was afterwards purchased by the University of 
Wisconsin forits own use. The University has used several 
BLIZZARD Machines for a number of years on its farms. 
Could you ask for a stronger endorsement than that? 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
Dept. 10 CANTON, OHIO 
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Gears run in oil. 
All moving parts 
enclosed. 


| Write for our unusual catalog 

4 \ Tells how to figure actual ca- 
i pacities, pulley speeds, and 

gives much other information 


you are interested in. 

G E H L lightest -Ruaning 
Low speed means less power required, 
less vibration, hence longer life. The Gehl 
has all steel construction, non-breakable, 


boiler-plate fly wheel. Absolutely self-feeding. 
All gears enclosed—run in oil. 


Auto Type Gear 
Shift for changing 
length of cut. Wonder- 
ful no-choke blower fills 
highest silos with low 
speed—3 H.P.and up will 
tun Gehl cutters. Dealers 
everywhere — Write for 
name of nearest dealer. 

‘GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


415 S. Water St., 
West Bend, 
Wis. , 


Self-feeding. 
Saves one man. 


Rowell Builds 
Them Right! 


We have been making high- 
quality farm equipment since 
1870 and were among the first 
to make an ensilage cutter. 


All this specialized experience goes 
into the building of Rowell Trojan En- 
silage Cutters. It is because of this ex- 
perience that we developed a guaran- 
teed-for-life flywheel for the Trojan— 
a flywheel that will never break. 


What a Univer- 
sity Test Proved 


A Gehl cut 19.26 
tons per hour with 
only 13.26 H.P., ele- 
vating 35 feet and 
running 465 R.P.M. 
—the lowest power § 
of any cutter in the test. § 
It will do as wellon your 


Rowell Trojan cutters are built right, 
| in every detail from the twist-proof 

main frame to the end-thrust bearings 

that take up wear; from the automatic 

feeder to the non-clog blower. Big 

capacity and lightrunning. A 10H, P. 
| engine, or equal power, runs it. 


Write for catalog and free copy of 
valuable Gov- 
ernment Silage 
Bulletins Index, 


127NY Running now’ “ 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 
Sold Direct $21.15 125"er#inet stock 


aN » Since 1870. 
The1.B. ROWELL CoO. 


1311 Lincoln Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


.. Works in any kind of 
“soil. Cutsstalks, does’nt 
pull them. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER, Cuts 4to 7 acresa 
day with one-man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct 

to farmers. Get your. catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 128, Lincoln, Ill. 


| Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. 
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Seasonable Live Stock Notes 


During the last half of August 
we begin to look for roasting ears 
in the field corn, not that they 
may be boiled and served with 
butter and salt but that we may spec- 
ulate on the prospects for a matured 
crop. It is a time when we either are 
happy over the certain prospects for 
a bumper crop or are somewhat hope- 
ful that future weather will make up 
for the delinquencies of an unfavora- 
ble season. It is a time when we 
already know about how much small 
grain and hay are to be available for 
feeding until another season’s pro- 
duction is at the harvest. It is a 
time when we hope to relax between 
the finish of threshing and the ad- 
vent of filling silos. All of this anx- 
iety about the outcome of the crop 
harvest has its objective in the hus- 
bandry of live stock. What can we 
do for farm animals at this time. 


Rest for Hard Working Cows 


In the strictly dairy sections and 
somewhat in other sections where 
dairy cows are kept, a large number 
of cows are nearing the close of their 
lactation periods. At this time we 
urge the serious consideration of ade- 
quate rest periods for such cows, par- 
ticularly those that have sacrificed 
considerable of their body weight to 
the production of milk because of the 
impulse of inheritance or of the ne- 
cessity on account of insufficient feed 
or both. If we succeed in breeding 
cows for higher milk production, then 
by all that is fair we ought to give 
them a decent opportunity to live up 
to the impulse of that superior breed- 
ing. If we build up in one place we 
ought not to tear down in another 
and that is just what we do when we 
neglect or refuse to give good cows 
at least six weeks of rest between 
lactations. During this period feed- 
ing is just as important as it is when 
cows are at their best in production. 


Sprouted Oats for Shy Breeders 


Spring calves, heifers of a year 
ago, are nearing the time when they 
are to be bred for their first experi- 
ence in motherhood. Frequently 
owners of such heifers have some dif- 
ficulty in getting all of them safely 
settled in calf. When this occurs 
there is great disappointment, partic- 
ularly if the failure by chance strikes 
the best heifer in the herd. Why such 
heifers fail to conceive is not usually 
known by the owner and, what 
is more, expert veterinarian examina- 
tion frequently fails to ascribe a 
cause. Some interesting experiments 
have been conducted at the U. S. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry farm at 
Beltsville, Maryland, in which sprout- 
ed oats fed to such heifers and cows 
apparently improved conception. Our 
issue of April 24, page 452, gave a 
report of this experiment. 
calling attention to it because fur- 
ther trials are necessary to more defi- 
nitely establish the effects of the 
treatment. It may be that a number 
of dairymen could and would try it 
out in an experimental way. 


Time to Select Breeding Gilts 


The observing swine producer al- 
ready has his eye on a number of 
gilts that strike his fancy for breed- 
ing type. It is time to consider such 
factors as may govern the feeding 
management of gilts to be used for 
breeding purposes. Spring pigs are 
far enough developed as to indicate 
individual type. Should gilts that are 
to be used as breeders be left with 
the animals to be finished for mar- 
ket or should they be separated and 
fed differently? If the market herd 
is to be pushed rapidly to market 
weight on fattening feeds and scant 
pasture, it is advisable to select and 
separate gilts for breeders and feed 


We are, 


them on rations that tend to pri 
growth, scale, and good qualit 
bone. There is no objection to 
feeding such gilts provided the 
of the type that gives promise o 
veloping into large, smooth, fo} 


You will find it pays to use B-K. It costs 

couple of cents a day to keep utensils and 
house sweet and clean, You’ll prevent sour, 
flavored milk and odors. ° a 


Write Today for FREE Bulle} 


telling all about B-K way for quick, easy steriltit 
of cans, buckets, separators, milking machines, |, 


General Laboratories ,P¢ 1 
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THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO 


874 Clinton St. = Estab. 1867 MILWAUKEE! 
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Sendjor [ree Silo Bo 
TELLS YOU IN PICTURES ABOUT THE ROT P RU} 
f STORM PROOF PERMANENT, ATTRACTI E| 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO 
NATIONAL: FIRE‘ PROOFING CO; 
|} FULTON BLDG. _ PITTS 


Y choice of HOOSIER Glazed Til iS 
SILOS INDIANA Wood Silos. The world standar)| 


BUILDING TILE Giszes Mat ni Besa 
permanent, and economical. 7 | 
i d d 
BROODERS Lae Geshe tong 
ventilation and heat con- 
servation. Get ourprices. 
Big opportunities for 
agents. 


HOOSIER 
Bldg. Tile & Silo Co. 


Jat maturity and that the feeds 
ited to such development. Good 
je and hand-feeding concen- 
1 at the rate of three-fourths 
,ull ration will usually bring de- 
jresults. A mixture of salt, bone 
» and finely ground _ limestone, 
parts, should be provided. 


Vick the Good Layers Now 


Jeral years ago we culled sever- 
yadred flocks of poultry in the 
: of three years, most of the 
/being done in July and August. 
ig this time we learned what a 
rood hen looked like in com- 
in with culls. It is easy to pick 
ive good ones once one knows 
\to look for. If it is good busi- 
30 remove the culls from flocks 
Just as important to select the 
ens for breeding purposes. A 
yr or his wife has little time to 
ty good hens by trapnesting. It 
4; a difficult matter, however, 
Jeulling the flock to pick out a 
7 or more hens that are out- 
ing for type and production. 
{ hens should be marked and 
a a breeding pen the following 
. If the selection of good fe- 
among cattle and swine is a 
breeding practice it is worth 
with poultry. If one does not 
how to identify the good hens 
time of year help may be had 
wne’s county agricultural agent. 
t is a good time to pick next 
| breeding pen of hens. 


Bad Teeth in the Horse 


ie a farmer’s teeth begin to 


| 
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/9 a dentist to find out what is 
1 and to have the offending 
i repaired or removed. When 
j2’s teeth go bad, as they some- 
de, about the only thing the 
(aas to do is to “grin and bear 
ril such time as the owner hap- 
|) discover the cause of the ap- 
/ inability of the horse to carry 
atin Bad teeth keep horses 


ating full rations; this in turn 
(a loss of weight beyond what 
sidered to be reasonably good 
flesh. Horses have now been 
jed to heavy work for about 
ionths. If there are any ani- 
/hat are too thin, considering 
\d offered and the work done, it 
‘ood thing to have the teeth 
#1 animals examined. In many 
svad teeth will be found as the 
cause of the excessive loss of 


| To Prevent Goiter 


| 
'ections adjacent to the Great 
the lack of iodine in the water 
the feeds produced on dairy 
is the cause of “big neck’ or 
jin calyes. The trouble may be 
red by feeding potassium io- 
| preant cows. The method 
|ake a solution of one ounce of 
um iodide in one gallon of wa- 
2d one tablespoonful of this so- 
daily to each pregnant cow, 
Jing it on the feed. It is not too 
feed this to cows due to fresh- 
fall. If one has experienced 
ck” in calves he should feed 
20 the cows. 


inesota Has New State 
-hampion Guernsey 


: Tenney, owner of Shorewood 
Minnesota, has just completed 
Cd of 16,173.6 Ibs. milk and 
bs. butterfat on his pure-bred 
j®y cow, Cherub’s Moss Rose 
rewood. This good record on 
ighter of Ladysmith’s Cherub, 
Sire of production and type, 
{er the highest producing cow 
4s B (senior four-year-old) for 
Ve of Minnesota.—The Ameri- 
ey Cattle Club. 
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jhim awake nights he usually 
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for a Power-Equipped 


You can trade in your old sepa- 
m rator for a power-driven Sharp- 
les Tubular—you can trade it in 
™ on one of larger capacity, at very 
little cost. A power-driven sepa- 


and $20 allowance will be 
made on your old machine. 
If your separator is too 
small for your needs, if it 
is worn, out of balance 
and losing cream, and you 
want to be free from the 
drudgery of it all, write today 
for the Sharples offer, telling 
us what capacity you need. 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
565 W. Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WEST CHE 
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__ DOBS NOT TAINT MILK 
PLEASANT ODOR~STAINLESS 


DOES NOT BLISTER OR BURN 
Sprays Easity-Non Possonous 
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Animal Spray 


Here is quick relief for animals 
against flies, mosquitoes, fleas and 
lice. 


The newest scientific development 
in the famous line of Rex insecticides 
and agricultural sprays is STOCK- 
AID. 


Rex STOCKAID is a double pur- 
pose spray. It kills every fly, mos- 
quito or flea: it touches, and also 
repels insects for 6 to 12 hours after 
animals are sprayed. Rex STOCK- 
AID has many other advantages, too 
—stainless, pleasant odor, will not 
burn, blister, irritate or harm the 
hide. Does not gum the hair — 
leaves the coat fine, nice and glossy. 


REX} 
1896 


SEPARATOR 


or 
TER, PA. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co.___________ Toledo, Ohio 
‘The-RexiCompariy. -. 02) Kansas City, Mo. 
California Rex Spray Co.__________ Benecia, Calif. 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd.______- Brighton, Ont. 


Rex STOCKAID will not taint 
milk. 


Like all Rex products, STOCK- 
AID is backed by a money-back 
guarantee to kill and repel those bit- 
ing, buzzing, irritating insects which 
reduce milk production and retard 
normal animal growth. 


Those who have used FLY-TOX, 
NUREXO, AFI-TOX and other 
REX insecticides and fungicides will 
need no other incentive to give 
STOCKAIDatrial. Your retailer 
sells this wonderful spray. 


FOUR SIZES 
1 gallon cans 30 gallon drums 
5 gallon cans 50 gallon drums 
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RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 


Water from a well 


Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 


An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 


A work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 

J self-oiling. The double gears run in oil ina 
tightly enclosed gear case which. holds a year’s 


supply of oil: When the mill is running the oi 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


Watch Our Special Opportunities Page for Real Farmers’ Bargains 


circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
{ and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 
operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further.” 
information write ee 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLES 
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Dairy Profits 
OVINOL 


REG US PAT OFF 


You can increase milk production at least 
10% by the consistent use of Bovinol! 
Agricultural experiments and practical 
dairy tests have proved it. 


Cows waste energy fighting flies. Wasted 
energy means less milk. Scientists 
estimate that the energy used by an ani- 


mal in fighting flies is equal to the food 


value of a pound of oats per head per. day. 


It will pay you to use Bovinol to protect 
your cows from flies. Flies may light on 
a cow sprayed with 
Bovinol but they cannot 
bite. They aresmothered 
by the oil if they try it. 


Care must be taken in 
applying Bovinol to cover 
every square inch of the 
hide. It can be done in 
less than a minute with 
the compressed air type 
of sprayer in which the 
oil is forced out by air 


aa Y pressure and is further 
atomized by an air blast. 
Spray against the direction of the hair so 
that the Bovinol will penetrate the coat. 


Bovinol is a colorless, stainless and taste- 
less oil. It will not contaminate the milk, 
for it has no odor. It is non-poisonous 
—will not injure or irritate the hide. 
Spray your cows twice a day with Bovinol 
if you would increase your dairy profits. 


BOVINOL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sold in Cans and Barrels 


Tasteless + Odorless + Colorless 
A Scientific Product Characterized By All the 


Efficiency Customary in Products of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


{Indiana} 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


och the Nearest Standard Oil Agent 


COW TESTING 


, 


August 10, 


ASSOCIATIONS (94 


State Association 


Ore, Tillamook 


Wash. Cowlitz Ye. 560 865 33.4 
Colo, Mesa Co. a 348 717) «(27.6 
Nebr. Lancaster ae 501 725 28.6 
Utah Weils.-College Ward ’** 514 892 «31.8 
Ida, Gooding- Jerome re 396 681 30.0 
Minn. Becker Co. 1 oa 307 772 81.7 
Ls Long Prairie as 452 
Howard Lake* de 416 733 32.4 
Barnum* a 360 - 756 32.4 
Watonwan Co.* cx 388 710 29.4 
pal Blooming Prairie* A 355 760 28.7 
Ohio. Wayne Co.* Ks 326 856 32.9 
ae Ashtabula Co. 7 363 770 27.6 
a Licking Co. a 294 721 30.1 
Iowa Sac Co. me 3841 712 27.0 
Penn. Gelatt-S. Gibson * 356 =800 29.0 
2 Allegheny Co, a 445 785 30.3 
White Deer Valley* af 421 803 26,3 
I Ogle Co.* op 386 761 27.9 
Henry Co Li 4 714 28.6 
W. Va.* Tri-County* tinea 235 1066 37.1 
Conn. Middlesex Co. re 500 
Tenn. Hamilton Co. A 640 559 24.6 
Va. Loudoun 2 gf 579 624 27.6 
es Loudoun 3 y 698 653 27.4 
Okla. Logan Co, eg 192. 753 29.3 
Colo. Johnstown va 246 832 31.1 
Kans, Dickinson Sh 339 611 22.9 
2 Harvey "e 136 711 «(27.4 
ay Reno ra 318 712 26.8 
N. D. Burleigh-Morton* a 421 814 29.6 
a Gr. Grand Forks a 465 728 26.3 
Mo. Jackson 1 May 209 810 31.2 
on Jackson 2 ite 1003 «942 «35.2 
Wis. Union-Waupaca* June 347 906 31.8 
a Glenwo: os 535 31.8 
Poy.-Columbia Co. rs 438 27.1 
Algoma* Ks 483 850 34.5 
¥F’d du Lac-Gr. lake ”’ 472 800 29.5 
ps Westby* ‘oe 406 491 22.8 
3 Sparta* gel 374 =802 «33.0 
4 Cleghorn Eleva i 437 739 30.5 
be Dousman 3 
x Dodgeville* rE 527 804 381.6 
if Spring Valley* if 411 808 29.7 
3 Denmark* By 453 1019 36.1 
Mich, Mason Co.* aS 283 663 28.1 
ee Ogemaw* ry 279 «6784 «30.8 
a Missaukee 2* fe 254 804 31.6 
P? Chippewa* re 315... 909) 31:9 
a” Jonia-Belding* w; 375 = 880 331.5 
o Newaygo* *, 214 651 29.0 
nhs Alcona 1* me 254 831 31.2 
Se Ottawa-Coopers. £8 314 «796 30.0 
i Genesee 2* om 
ae Lansing-Ingham* ey 249. 817. 31.7 
ie N. Berrien* ze 256 756 31.7 
em Macomb 3* ee 191 794 30.6 
ke Wash. -Saline* BP 261 689 26.9 
4 Leelanau Co.* May 206 654 28.5 
Mid So. Kent* June 241 721 29.2 
Ke S. Newaygo m 228 811 34.2 
rig N. Antrim* rif 229 792 34.4 
<g Mecosta-Remus* id 206 671 31.4 
a Oscoda Co.* * 221 687 32.0 
z, W. Oceana +5 226 677 31.6 
of Ott.-Allendale* # 257 5129. 27.7 
ig Hillsdale 2* <% 250 759 32.4 
ee » Cheboygan* ra) 194 925 35.8 
ng Barry Co. 1* Ng 230 780 28.3 
“4 Kent- Alto* AS 183 700 33.1 
So. Berrien* a 290 «844 32.2 


*Retest rules followed. 


Does It Pay Dividends? 


Hoarp’s DAIRyMAN:—I have had a 
number of men who were not C. T. 
A. members ,say, “If I thought I 
could only afford it, I would like to 
join a cow testing association.” 

Here is proof right in our own 
county. W. D. O’Brien joined the 
Jackson County, No. 3, Missouri, As- 
sociation in January. He had at the 
time he joined the association 14 
cows averaging 138.5 lbs. fat, making 
him a total profit of $55.19 above 
feed cost. He sold eight of these 
cows to market as unprofitable. In 
May he had 9 cows averaging 37.7 
lbs. fat per month, making him a to- 
tal profit of $178.87 per month. In 
other words, Mr. O’Brien is milking 6 
cows less than he did in January; his 
cows are averaging 24.2 lbs. more 
fat and are making a net return of 
$123.68 more than in January. He 
received 3092% returns on his in- 
vestment of $4 for one month test. 

Another example is Sherrill Farm 
Company. They have a very. fine 
herd of pure-bred Jersey cattle of 
finest quality. In March their 17 
cows averaged 16.7 lbs. fat, with a 
total loss of $24.29 below feed cost. 
In the month of May these same 17 
cows averaged 25.8 lbs. fat, or a total 
profit of $124.51. In three months 
these cows showed an average in- 
crease of 9.1 lbs. fat, and a total 
profit above March of $147.80. This 
man received as returns for the $4 he 
paid for the month of May for test- 


ing, a net return of 3695% on his in- 


vestment. 
Neither one of these men feed any 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


High Herd Average 
No. of Ave. Ave. 


Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. 


G.I 14 1290 59.5 
J. 5 857 53.2 
R. 0 24° 1243 39.6 
H. 12 1145 41.4 
G. H 7 261 44.8 
H. 32 (139125073 
H. 11 1212 «39.5 
H. 15 1112 43.8 
R. J. 18 784 49.3 
G.G 11 1050 45.9 
H. 12 1295 44.8 
G. 10 845 39.4 
R. H 1712 51.1 
R. 14 1087 38.5 
905 48.7 

R.H 10 1449 49.5 
H. 1076 44.0 

67 1334 41.0 
G. H. 1095 38.3 
G. G. v4 758 39.5 
S.-J. 982 38.6 
H.-G. 70 1129 40.7 
H. 15 998 35.1 
G. J. 20 724 34.5 
H.-G. 25 1047 41.0 
G.-H. 19 914 42.0 
R. I 733 36.1 

17 «(1155 «40.7 
Ss. 12 837 32.4 
H. 20 814 34.9 
R. B.S. 10. 1029 41.5 
H. 54 99) 87.2 
R, 1081 37.6 
M.» 19 973 37.8 
H. 68 1114 40.0 © i 
Ga. 768 42.3 P. Kielp 
J. 20 7 41.0 C. Ex 
G.H. 21 1535 54.1 
H. 11.1109 42.7 
J.-G. 1051 46.8 
G. G. 10 760 37.6 
H. 15. 1180 42.6 
G. H. 1080 39.6 

17 «1248 40.0 : 
G.H. 11 1258 41.1 P 
G. H. 327 46.7 : 
G. H. 38 1166 44.1 5 
J. 10 768 37.8 i 
M. ve 929) 41:5 F 
G. G 10 974 47.4 S 
R. IJ 8 919 45.4 ¥, 
M. 4 846 39.3 i 
M. 7 991 43.9 R. Bri 
M. 8 1208 41.8 J. Kishmai 
Ro 5, UNS OB ia T A ON GRE 
H.-G. 6 1086 47.9 0. J. B 
G. H. 7 1298, 51.2 Cc. E. B 
H. 11. ~1126- 39:6 S. Badl 
H. 8 246 38.2 A. J. Lu 
G. J. 6 1050 48.0 J. A. Bi 
H.-J. 10 998 40. J. Van. 
G. D. 9 1163 50.1 R. B. M 
J. 6 924 49.3 B. Knigre 
J. 8 09 50.1 A. P. 
G. G. 5 1140 47.6 “ 
i 9 748 43.8 i 
G. H. 8 1119 36.2 M 
J.-H. 5 1000 47.1 
AE Bs 9) 902 48.4 
N. 14. 1106 39.5 
Teed 7 833 47.7 
G. G. 5 1066 46.0 


put in an overamount of ti 
their cows. These returns a 
proper feeding, weeding, 
ing. I think this will prove: 
ter how small or how large 
you are doing yourself, 


For healthier, happier b 
For safer, surer breeding ‘ 


Pp. , SAVES 
L 


" BULL T.. 
Success in thousand dairies. No 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and bre 
same. First all purpose control. 3 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 


E. Also fur 
GROOMING ATTACH 
cleaning. Operates 0 
vircuit furnished by 
Light & Power Co 
make of Farm Lig 


Price list free 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MA‘ 
129 West 3ist St. Dept. M. | 


Bae, 
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punty, and your state an in- 
not joining the cow testing 
jon this month. 
J. A. LESTER, Tester. 


Bull Survey 


y's DarryMAN:—Out of the 
-bred bulls in the Reno—Har- 
lociation of Kansas, seven are 
2d to run with the dairy herd, 
ce which is not advisable for 
‘herd and is very dangerous; 
1 had paddocks in which they 
rmitted to exercise; and five 
re kept in box stalls, a very 
licy. Bulls without plenty of 
soon become slow, inactive, 
ile. Two bulls in the associa- 
tame sterile during the year 
very reason. One was turned 
| a large paddock and again 
a breeder; the other never 
was sent to the block. 
owners carry water to their 
ne owners have water piped 
yull pen, and seven are still 
their bulls to water, usually 
md of a rope. When we see 
ber of men who take unnec- 
thances twice every day we 
surprised at the number of 
a who are attacked by bulls. 
itwo members have “Safety 
is.’ By this we mean pens 
jer have to be entered except 
jing. These pens are built to 
rd use, with a paddock large 
ifor exercise, shelter enough 
|the wind and shed water, wa- 
1 to the pen, a good manger 
| rack, and a breeding chute 
ged that the pen needs never 
ered and bull never needs to 
| out of the pen. With such 
cross bull does not need to 
d, and caring for the bull is 
le trouble and you do not 
take your life in your hands 
me you take care of them. 


Get the most out of 
your Pasture/ 


SUPPLY your herd with the milk-making 


materials that pasture lacks, by feeding 
Purina Cow Chow and Purina Bulky-Las. 


Z 
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jirymen consider the bull as a It’s ever so much cheaper to feed a little 

7 nuisance on a dairy farm. 4 j : 5 

ide fe nob necessary if prop- Purina now, than to wait for a slump, and 

ee oaaeteenandic, the ) then try to bring them back! Get Purina 

Ro gnome thet eae L Chows at the store with the checkerboard 
u ens” bui em only A i 2 I 8 

i) of the family had been at- " sign. There it still time to avoid the slump! 

y the bull. Will all dairy- ! Yy : / 

t until one of their family i i 

hurt before taking the nec- PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘ecautions? If interested in J Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 

y Bull Pen” write to the U. 


of Agriculture for Farmers’ Write us for a Purina Cow Booklet—free 
1412, Care and Management 
Bulls. 

C. H. Hostetter, Tester. 


ontinue to Test 


is DAIRYMAN:—Many C. T. 
ers at the end of their test- 
eannot see why it would pay 
test year after year. Does 
s testing convince you that 
* given your herd a fair 
Perhaps you have not grown 
‘crops or have not been feed- 
leed rations or you have not Yj , ea J 
inferior cow. Yj _. s 

ist year a member of the a Z _ higgins ‘ it , 
mt Association of Michigan YY y CIM mane WL 
4s to believe that continued es ‘ mae 

es pay. A year ago he was 

etween 20 and 24 cows and_ them the right care. I suggested sell- he would feel well repaid. The result | 
2 feed or the time to give ing about half of them and believed was an auction sale, but he kept 
about eight of the best. At present 


Monthly State Summary Table he has 10 and tells me he is getting < ANTI-COW KICKER 
7 j aves your temper, your cows, 
No. of nearly a much in a month for his your milk. Does not excite the 
i No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High ‘separators milk, is saving half the feed and la- cow, nor disturb the flow of 
Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow Test- Over Cows bor, and is doubling his profit. ba pee apenaebls Vat Machol 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .05% culled Last year in the association he fin- teats, or vicious kicks 
Ftateridae Liber Lhe. ished with an average of 275 Ibs. é ot ams her ain 
fat. This year he has set his mark Sndash:’ Ganrankeed ete 
at a 350-lb. average and at present is j mags be an absolutely per- 


5 eae fect ti-kicker, ut 
one of the leaders in the association We cack keen 


. on loosely as _ hobble 
and going strong. for cow, horse or mple. Price 


Forrest BENDER, Tester } $1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
; F I 


Ibs. Send for it today, when you 
need it you won't have time 
Uncle Ab says that work is the best ; & _ DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
cure for the blues. peek Hi Topeka, Kansas 
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The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNIT 


WHERE: BUYER. AND SELLER MEET 
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LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Twenty high grade Holstein cows bred to freshen 
this fall and early winter. This herd made an aver- 
age of 9,713 pounds of milk and 346 pounds of fat 
per cow in 1926, and has made an average of over 
200 Ibs. of fat the first six months of 1927. Records 
are from the St. Louis County Cow Testing Ass’n. 
They are T. B. tested, have excellent udders, and 
young. Reason for selling, barn burned on July 2 and 
can not give them proper care. This herd is priced at 
$2500, dirt cheap considering the quality. KREID- 
LER BROS., Route 3, Duluth, Minn. 

Transmitting Bull. Don’t gamble on a herd sire. 
Get a proven one. My “Count-Piebe’’ bull has first 
calf, grade heifers giving 9800 Ibs. of milk a year. 
Will sell or trade for cows. J. A. THOMPSON, 
Brookville, Ind. 14-2 

For Sale—Treadmill for bull, used six months, $50. 
Covered milk wagon, $75. Grade and pure-bred regis- 
tered Holstein cows, $100 and up. Prices f. 0. b. 
Butte. THE MINERS’ DAIRY, Butte, Mont. 14-2 

Twenty high grade Holstein milkers and _ springers; 
also a few high grade Holstein heifer calves. $20.00 
per f. 0, b. Waupaca. JOHN PETERSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 

Can supply you with carload choice springing or 
fresh grade Holstein cows. Several with C. T. A. rec- 
ords up to 500 lbs. fat. W. L. BAIRD, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 2-* 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, $65.00 test- 
ed, crated. ALFAKORN DAIRY, Evansville, Wis- 
consin. 14-5 

If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, trite H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

100 head choice Holstein cows and _ heifers. 
ORVILLE K. CRAVEN, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 15-4 

15 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 0-12 

Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 

We have several registered Guernsey bulls for sale, 
serviceable and younger. Good breeding and priced for 
quick sale. Federal Accredited herd. KFAWNWOOD 
GUERNSEY DAIRY, H. J. Scheidhauer, Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin. 

Guernseys—Beautifully marked, practically purelbred 
heifers, well-grown, good udders, bred for production 
and type; 8 weeks old; tuberculin tested. Shipped by 
express at little cost. $20.00 each C. O. D. WILD- 
WOOD FARMS, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 14-2 

Grade Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from an area tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins. 


Clean cattle, priced right, from a breeder with 30 
years experience. JOHN ERICKSON, Wauwupaca, 
Wisconsin. 9-* 


Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to fresken soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. Im village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 
High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 
I have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin, [-* 
Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 
Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 
Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 
good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 
For Sale—Four line bred Valentine Guernsey bulls 
from 2 to 8 months old; out of A. R. dams. Price 
reasonable. C. H. HULBURT, R. 7, Waukesha, Wis. 
Grade Guernseys. Must be good milkers and T. B. 
tested. Give full description and lowest cash _ price. 
Address ROOM 420, Westminster Building, Chicago. 
Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Inquire 
LAKE COUNTY FARM, Two Harbors, Minn. 14-2 
For Sale—High Grade Guernsey heifer calves f. 0. b. 
station. N. C. PETERSON, Scandinavia, Wisconsin. 
Guernsey bulls for sale—From 10 to 18 months old. 
GROVER KULL, Genoa City, Wisconsin. 15-2 
Summer Bargains in Guernsey bulls, heifers. 
FRANK KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 15-4 
Jerseys, car lots, registered or grade, Columbiana 
County, an accredited area. Jersey center, over 200 
breeders of registered Jerseys, over 20,000 dairy cattle 
in the county. Few car loads available now. Quality 
and prices right. Buyers who come, buy. WILLIS 
WHINNERY, Salem, Ohio. 15-tf 
Fifteen high grade Jerseys including 2 milk cows, 4 


springers, 5 bred heifers and 4 yearling heifers. For 
information write SHERMAN JERSEY FARM, ‘‘The 
Home of World Champions,’’ Charles City, Ia. 15-3 

Registered Jerseys—Male calves $50 and up, sired 


by Fauvic’s Sultan’s Mac 244462, son of a Gold 
Medal, Silver Medal, and state champion cow. L. & 
C. MASON, Armington, Il. 14-2 

Pure bred Jerseys, carload cows and heifers, spring- 


ers and fresh. Also yearling heifers. TT. B. tested. 
M. A. O'BRIEN, Reedsville, Wisconsin. 15-2 

Jersey heifer, 3 years, finely bred. ‘JERSEY,’ 
Cabinjohn, Maryland. 14-2 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Carload Guernsey or Holstein springers, a regis- 
tered yearling, Holstein bull and few heifers with 
C.. . . WA. records, Retest privilege. BENTLEY 
ORCUTT, Lake View, Iowa. 

Wanted to Buy—15 high grade Guernsey springers 
due September, October. Prefer installment payments; 
growing trade; quality milk. BOX 331, Corbin, Ky. 

Cows wanted, one or two car loads a week. Write 
BOX 448, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 75 cents for one cow, $2.50 for five cows, 
postpaid. _WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, 
Box 49, Washington. 


POULTRY HOUSES 


Poultry Houses on easy terms as low as $10 per 
month. Also barns, garages, homes. Write for Big 
Free Catalog, Dept. 50, FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., 
2330 South Springfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY 


Dairy Equipment—Nine hole bottler (quarts 
conical 


Small 
and pints), washing vat with steam turbine, 


cooler, 25 bottle cases, 4 case trucks, 3 brush bottle 
washer. Good condition. A bargain. JAMESON’S 
DAIRY, Evansville, Wisconsin. 14-2 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 


pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 


For sale or trade—No. 85 De Laval milker. A. 1 
condition. Used 18 months. Trade for hogs or Guern- 
sey calves. 8. L. MUNTER, 1915 North Delaware 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 15-3 

For Sale—One No. 27 Sharples suction feed cream 
separator, new, capacity 600 lbs, Going out of busi- 
ness. This is floor sample, price $80.00. A. D. 
ELLISON & CO., Marengo, Il. 15-2 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Hinman Valve Chambers and pumps and 
parts, at a very reasonable price. JOSEPH HAAG, 
No. 813, W. Harris Street, Appleton, Wis. 13-* 

For Sale—Burton Page hand power milker. 
one season. Good rubber. Check of $40 takes it. 
dress BOX 439, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Sale—Clean Easy milker units. Used about one 
$25 per unit. Address BOX 440, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. Ill. 6-12 

For Sale—Pwo Hinman units $75.00. WM. SUER, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 

For Sale—Three post, 50 ft. steel Aermotor windmill 
$50.00. JOHN WICK, Menomonee 
Falls, R. 2, Wisconsin. 15-3 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers prices. 
CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O. 15-4 

For Sale—Ohio ensilage cutter No. 19. -Sure bar- 
gain, Write WILLIAM LOGAN, Lafontaine, Ind. 

Wanted—Second hand Pine Tree Surge milker. State 
price. F. W. ROBBS, R. 4, Memphis, Tennessee. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich Man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. PROCESS CO., Sa- 
lina, Kans, 9-9 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. H®YSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Bottle washer, flueless boilers for sale. Bargain. 
FEDERAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 


DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 


Wanted—Steel stanchions and barn equipment. 
BRUNSWICK & GEISENDORFER DAIRY, etree 
Illinois. 2 


LUMBER 


We Save Dairymen $100 per carload on lumber, 
shingles, house bills, etc. Guaranteed grades. KEN- 
WAY LUMBER COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 5-11 

Guaranteed lumber and shingles sold direct. Big 
saving! Ask for estimate. KENWAY LUMBER 
COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington. 15-6 


LIGHTNING RODS 


Reliable agents to sell the ‘‘Diddie-Blitzen’’ rods in 
your own territory. Lightning damage can be prevent- 
ed by our system. Write today for our . proposition. 
L. T. DIDDIE CO., Marshfield, Wis. 13-6 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen. years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


HAY 
Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
Wholesale hay and straw. Write us for prices. 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of ‘Trade, Chicago, 
inois. 2-* 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on arrival and guaran- 


tee our weights. ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 14-* 

Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale. The A. B 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, O 15-tf 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Do not hesitate to plant a field of Grimm alfalfa in 
mid-summer. Bears three and four crops in a season. 
Leafier, higher in feeding value. Pure pedigreed seed; 
guaranteed genuine Grimm, All seeds scarified. 40c 
pound, less in club lots. A. R. LYMAN, Grimm Al- 
falfa Introducer, Excelsior, Minnesota. 

Alfalfa seed 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; scarified 
sweet clover 95% pure, $4.50. Bags freee GEORGE 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 15-4 


Alfalfe Seed—95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; Scarifled 


sweet clover, 95% pure, $5.50; bags free. GEORGE 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 27-* 
TOBACCO 


Better Tobacco! Fragrant, mellow! Five pounds 


smoking, 75¢e. Four pounds chewing, $1.00. FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB, 250, Hazel, Kentucky. 10-8 
DOGS 
Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, leyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and_ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 
For Sale—Pedigreed German Police pups, Hohen- 
dyk strain. L. D. ZIMBRICK, Beardsley, Minn. 14-2 


For ,Sale—Shepherd puppies. Color blue gray and 
black and tan. GRIFF R. JONES, Wales, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED 
Position wanted as working manager of small 
dairy farm or in dairy. Agricultural college 
graduate. Three years experience running dairy 
farm and retail milk route, two years modern 
bottling plant. Twenty-eight years old. Mar- 
ried. Address BOX 457, Care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


‘settle an estate. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


By Owner—Account other business occupying entire 


time, must sell modern 150 acre dairy farm with pres- 
ent income $1000.00 month. | Well equipped barns, 
milk house, tile silo, etc., good dwelling, running wa- 
ter, enormous old pecan trees for shade, supply nuts. 
Orchard, alfalfa, sweet clover, soy beans, corn for 
grain and silage now growing. Will sell fully stocked 
with forty accredited cows, four years cow test asso- 
ciation and all other stock and implements or will sell 
without stock. Whole milk sold, best markets; present 
price $4.18 cwt. Cooperative truck delivery. Prosper- 
ous community, excellent schools and hard surfaced 
roads; eight miles from William & Mary College. Two 
miles station main line, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
Come here, see for yourself, immediate possession if 
desired. Priced right. C. G. CROCKETT, Norge, Va. 

Farm of 168 acres in Central New York for sale to 
Splendid buildings, well watered, has 
carried as high as 75 head of cattle. Last two years 
over 80 tons of hay were sold and 40 head of cattle 
carried each year, besides horses and other stock. 
Only % mile from church, school, depot, and milk 
plant. 20 miles from Syracuse on improved road. 
SILAS GODFREY (Administrator), Pennellville, New 
York. 13-7 

Dairy Farm For Sale—260 acres located in Mara- 
thon County on Highway 16 near Wittenberg, Wiscon- 
sin. School and cheese factory within 4 mile from 
premises. Modern building practically all built in last 
five years. Farm fully equipped with machinery in- 
cluding tractor. Fine herd of Holstein cows, four 
horses and other miscellaneous items for $26,000.00. 
For complete information write the KNOKE LUMBER 
COMPANY, Appleton, Wisconsin. 14-3 

200 acres, 3 acres in beautiful timber. 20 minutes 
from Frederick, Maryland, three minutes from small 
town, trolley line, stores, churches and high school. 
This fine farm is improved with good frame house, ex- 
cellent barn 50x108, silo 13x36, perfect cow stables 
most modernly equipped, and all necessary buildings 
for an up-to-date dairy farm. Owner will finance pur- 
chaser. POTTS & GRIFFIN, Frederick, Md. 

You, Mr. Tenant Farmer, ‘will never again have the 
opportunity to own your own farm home at the price 
and easy terms which the farmers’ own bank is now 
prepared to offer you—farms. in North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Write for informa- 
tion, giving location and size of farm desired. KFED- 
ERAL LAND BANK, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minn. 14-* 

Dairy and Stock Farm at sacrifice: 1164 acres high- 
ly improved, modern equipped, upper Loudoun Coun- 
ty, Virginia; 57 miles National Capital; unsurpassed 
milk market; 600 acres blue grass; 150 ‘valuable tim- 


ber; smooth land, abundantly watered; $65 acre; 
terms. BUELL FARM AGENCY, Realtors, Herndon, 


Virginia. Phone 38. 
$1100.00 monthly income. Close to New York mar- 
Ninety acres corn, oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, 
Possession to suit purchaser. Other farms. 
Deal with owner. Save commissions. PARSONS, 504 
Kilmer Bldg.; Binghamton, N. Y. 14-2 
For Sale—Best dairy and stock farm in the world 
at the price, Good land, good pasture, good water, 


all fenced,; full set of buildings. Easy terms. Owner, 
MASON BOOTH, 5324 Abbott Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 15-2 


For Sale—Established wholesale dairy business and 
farm—70 head good cattle, 50 milking—150 acres ex- 


cellent land. FRANK W. COLE, 1970 Higbee, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 14-2 

160 acre improved farm. Complete buildings. 
Priced to sell, TARR BROS., New Auburn, Wis- 


consin. 1t-* 

160 acre Dairy Farm, excellent roads, soil, markets. 
Will rent on shares. All particulars on request. 
KNOPKE AGENCY, Bemidji, Minn. 

Improved Barron County Dairy Farm—200 acres, 
2% miles to excellent market. By owner. OLE 
LUNDE™N, Barron, Wis. 

Improved Mississippi farm; $25 per acre. L. EMORY 


SMITH, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 15-2 
WANT TO RENT 
Wanted to rent—Good equipped dairy farm, share 


rent, in Wisconsin or Minnesota. Reliable farmer. 
Address BOX 442, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted to rent or manage equipped farm. 
BOX 451, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 


EXCHANGE 
Have several farms for exchange for Eastern farms. 
Some for Western. WALTER MILLER, Carpenter 
Bldg., Milwaukee. 


FOR RENT 


Improved farms for rent in Minnesota, Nort 
ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
a trip and see the growing crops. Cheap round- esi 


Address 


homeseekers’ tickets. Write for Free books. rE 
LEEDY, Dept. 982, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 13-* 


Wanted—Experienced man to operate 171 acre dairy 
farm, fifty-fifty basis. Stocked pure-bred, grade Hol- 


steins. Operator furnish horses, machinery, buy one- 
half feed, alfalfa, silage. Possession November 1st. 
I. M. HUDSON, Benson, Minn. 14-2 
PARTNER WANTED 
Wanted—Working partner to operate hundred cow 
dairy. Expect to have it going by October. MAY- 
BANK FARM, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 13-3 
SILOS 
Wanted—Good, used, wooden silo 14x40. M, J. 


GILLEAS, Cherokee, 
WANTED 


Wanted—Some one who is interested in a cheese 
factory in the best milk and cream country west of the 
Mississippi river. Write DR. W. F. FINLEY, Pres. 
Commercial Club, O’Neill, Nebraska. Mention this pa- 
per. when answering. 15 

Expert cheese and butter maker with $2,000 to 
$4,000 to invest in cheese and butter factory. Fine 
opening for right man with opportunity to become sole 
HAMILTON ICE & LIGHT CO., sees 


Iowa. 


7 
we 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. ‘Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references first 
. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames. 20-* 


ae HE LABOR ee ea 


SS ee ee a 


Advertising in this department is 8c per word. 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Working Jersey herdsman, married, no 
children preferred. Good feeder, calf raiser and milk- 
er. Well settled man of clean habits. Active, mechan- 
ical and able handle help to good advantage. Excep- 
tionally good opportunity for a man that fits the job. 
State full particulars. OLD HOMESTEAD FARMS, 
Warsaw, Ky. 

Wanted—Married man as 
herd. 
feeding 


herdsman in Guernsey 
Must be thoroughly capable and ur, 
a care to get results. Wife to ) 

ing furnished | Stata yp ed 


Wanted—A working foreman who tho: 
stands all kinds of machinery, good tra 
one who can handle men suceessfully. 
class references. Apply PABST FARMS, 


Wisconsin. ) 
Wanted—DExperienced creamery man, 
single, who understands all branches o 


clean milk is produced for city distribu 
proposition for the right man. Addr 
eare Hoard’s Dairyman. < : 
Wanted—Dependable, married cow man 
with grown boy with good cows and 
Dixie Highway adjacent city. Describe 
ily; state experience, pay wanted, 


Help Wanted—Single dry hand miles 
ing conditions; chance for advancemen 
married men with small families. HAR’ 
FARM, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wanted—Two first class men for dairy f 
be capable of milking 15 cows twice dai 
care of dairy barn and small milk ho 
HARDY, Rochester, Michigan. 

Wanted—Married herdsman, without 
to help with general housework. Man 
of 25 milking Holstein herd, producing 
Address RULONDALE FARM, Janesyi 


Wanted—Experienced herdsman milki 
cows the year around. Surge milker, 
and reference. JACOBS DAIRY, tome 


handle 25 or 30 cows. 
want a share crop, 
Dairyman. 

Wanted—Single assistant herdsman; s 
herd; good living conditions; preferable w 
experience, State wages. Apply CAN’ 
care Herdsman, West Chicago, Il. 

Experienced single man for milk room 
dairy. $75.00 board and room. HORD 
west, Wyoming. 

Wanted—Single experienced man for 
Holstein farm, in MTlinois. Apply with 
BOX 450, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


POSITION WANT 


Wanted—Management of large farm 

date methods will be appreciated. 22 y 

on up-to-date dairy farms producing A. 

specialized in cows, hogs, poultry, alfa 

ver, and general field crops. At liberty Sept 

Farm on which I am located is sold. 

will manage farm himself. American, 

have three children. G. FB. EMSTROM 

Farms, Newark, Delaware. 

Energetic working farm manager want 

responsibility on large modern farm or 

ried; 2 children. Operate power ma 
stand crops and crop rotation, produ 
feeds and feeding, showing, testing. 

advancement essential. References. St 

in first letter. Address BOX 453 

Dairyman, 

Herdsman, owing to sale of herd, fot 

Prefer small private herd. Good bu 

would take charge of test cows in large 

sey only. Three world’s records, 15 yea 
single, 49. Salary $125.00, room and- 

September 1st. East preferred. Personal 

sired, W. C. BURDICK, Mendham, N. 
Position Wanted—Two single men. botl 

Swiss, one with 10 years creamery ex] 

ences, want position to take charge of 

farm. No bad habits. | Anywhere in 

JACOB ZOLLINGER, 309 Mosly Street, 

Michigan, 

Married man of 37 yiaies position — 
thoroughly familiar with feeds and 
raising; handling and producing special 1 

willing to help-with house work and _ cool; 
particulars in first letter. Address W. Df 
Route 3, Georgetown, Ohio. é oe 

Position wanted as working manager “Or 

before October Ist, by married man, no chij 

perienced in general dairy farming, _ pre 

Grade A milk and A. R. records.  Refe 

nished, All replies answered. Address BO) 

Hoard’s .Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as herdsman or m 

istered dairy herd, where records coun 

ence with dairy cattle. Hight years experi 
tester. Age 25. Married. No children 
cept position in near future. Be 

STEWART RIVERS, Leesburg, Wirgi: 
Experienced herdsman, married, wis 

with unmistakably upright, first class p 

job adequately repaying highest qualeg 

dependable services. Sterling referen 

Address BOX 456, care Hoard’s Dairyman,| 
Superintendent—Open for large pro: it 

ranch or estate. Have handled 20,000 acai 

$300,000.00 annual business. Highest re 

Go anywhere. Address BOX 454, 

Dairyman, "i 

Wanted—Position as farm manager 0 

young college trained, experienced mai 

in Advanced Registry, Grade A milk. 

Available September first. Address 

Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Want fully equipped modern dairy fa 

on salary or rent on share basis by ry 

Swiss, age 36; married, small family; 

smoke ; lifetime experience; prefer Wisco 

references. Address BOX 444, care Hoard’) 

Position wanted as manager or herdsm) 


farm, 27 years old. Spent most of life oni 


Name price in firs 
Address BOX 455 


rienced _ tester. References 
JORGENSEN, Doran, Minnesota. 
Position wanted as manager or herd 
year old American, single, experienced 
Grade A work and. general farming. R 
nished. Address BOX 443, care Hoard’, 
Position wanted as herdsman or test 
Years of experienee on large dairy farms 
good calf raiser. Can give good reference 
BOX 446, care Hoard’s Dairyman. he 
Farm and dairy superintendent now emr' 
to make change. Married, age 38, colle|! 
Thoroughly | Learners in all branch 
BOX 449, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ~ 
Wanted—Permanent position, 10 years? 
dairying, hand milking and machine, 
raising, and milk house work. Add 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—Position at once as farm ma 
married, one child, good dairyman 
knows all farm machinery, wife willin: 
help. FRANK ROEPOR, Baileys Harbor,|ii 
Position wanted by a married man, 
years both as herdsman and dairyman. 
447, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—Position as cow 
South preferred. L. L. L, 
Marion, Indiana, 


tester. 
Box 325, 


Come to the Wiscco 
State Fair! 


See the Milwaukee County In 
Show Herd at the Cattle P; 


Visit our farms (2 miles 
Fair Grounds) during you 
250 head of Pure Bred Hon 
Holsteins. Abortion Fre 
Federal Accredited 


y ELC. Thompson, Farm 
rwatosa 


‘EMEMBER, it’s but a short 
istance from your cow’s 
dder to the cream pitcher, 
utter plate or nursing bottle. 
| Keep her surroundings 
jealthful, free from germs, 
nd clean smelling, with Dr. 
‘less Dip and Disinfectant. 

| Provide a wallow for your 
ogs. To each 25 gallons of 
tater, add about one quart 
if Dr. Hess Dip. Your hogs 
ill do the rest. Good night 
ice and disease germs! 

| Use the sprinkling can—in 
je poultry-house for lice and 
‘ites, wherever there is filth 
: a foul odor. 


IR. HESS & CLARK, Ine. 
Ashland, Ohio 


/R.HESS DIP & 
ISINFECTANT 


hy 


Lifetime | 
Guarantee 


‘today—for NEW Witte Engine Book tellin 
’.u can now buy a WITTE Engine for ONL 
, balance small EASY 

Absolut 
world. G 


: s 
S CITY, MQ. 
64.C EMPIRE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


4 E wo 
| ee ere BUILDING, KANSA: 


Ricardo 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
| in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EASY 


a wrench’and an hour’s time needed. Nothing 
i), file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
¢ zuarantee --low in price. Sold by 
€ garage men or direct. Write for 
» Replacement Head” book describ- 
giving prices on Fordson, Ford 


Ige Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
tkesha Motor Company ~ 


: x ‘Waukesha, Wisconsin 
3 OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 tbs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dis- 
} tinct, black figures and 

graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify “Pe- 
louze.”” If they haven’t 
No,D.120 it order direct. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
232-242 East Ohio Street, Chieago, 


!-Acre Farm For Sale 
en Miles S. W. of Portland, Ore. 


routes, several milk and cream routes, 
Te, electric power. Tworoom school on 
"| Tee high school bus, good roads. 300 
sJader cultivation, good land; 65 acres in 
i ut 414 tons already, another crop yet. 
"gation, subirrigated. 100 acres more 
falfa land. 25 acres English walnuts, 
»; regular paying crop in Oregon. Good 
is, hydrant water, bath. About 18 miles 
Nlile from 3 to 16 inch. Partial equip- 
and seed. $125 an acre. Easy pay- 
real sacrifice as I want to retire. 


- RO! ER, Route 2, Hillsboro, Oregon 
i a 


i: \ 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Growing Gilts for Breeding 
Purposes 


It is now time to give some extra 
consideration to the gilts from thc 
spring farrow that are to be used for 
breeding purposes. Breeding stock 
should be well grown and strong in 
every respect if they are to perform 
the functions of motherhood ina 
highly efficient and desirable manner. 

Their selection at this time should 
be made with great care. The herd 
has developed enough now that one 
may choose the animals that nearest 
approach the desired type, eliminat- 
ing those that are undersized, poorly 
developed, and offtype. The larger, 
more stretchy, more growthy gilts 
that are well balanced in proportion, 
strong in the back with straight, well 
set, strong legs and good pasterns 
and feet are the desirable kind. 

One should examine the teat devel- 
opment of gilts both as to number of 
teats and as to whether all of them 
are free and correctly formed. Swine 
husbandmen have recently discov- 
ered that many of the teats of gilts 
are tied up closely to the abdominal 
wall by a hard central cord and that 
these teats do not develop into good 
milk producers. Gilts with many 
teats like this should not be saved for 
breeders. 

Gilts for breeding purposes should 
be well grown but not allowed to be- 
come too fat as would be the case 
where they are left in the general 
herd eating from self-feeders or be- 
ing hand full-fed. If the general 
herd is being carried along on some- 
what restricted grain rations on pas- 
ture, such as would give good growth 
without producing too much fat, the 
gilts could well remain in the gen- 
eral herd for another month or six 
weeks. If, on the other hand, the 
general herd is being fed from self- 


feeders or is being full fed by hand, 


the gilts should now be separated 
from the general herd and placed on 
rations that will continue their 
growth without making them exces- 
sively fat. For good growth the gilts 
should have more protein in their 
rations than is necessary or advisa- 
ble in the rations of the pigs being 
pushed rapidly to an early marketa- 
ble weight. 


It is thought that-the-feeds more - 


bulky in character and of less ex- 
treme carbonaceous content are more 
desirable for developing gilts. Good 
pastures are highly desirable partly 
because an element of exercise is in- 
duced because of their use. Skim- 
milk or buttermilk properly pasteur- 
ized or from a clean herd of cows is 
prized very highly by men success- 
ful in developing gilts. The grain 
mixtures may be simple. If plenty of 
skimmilk is available a grain mixture 
composed of half shelled corn, or 
ground barley, or of any of the grain 
sorghums ground, and oats or stand- 
ard middlings is satisfactory. Where 
the pastures are not very good, and 
no skimmilk available, a grain mix- 
ture composed of 40 parts corn, or 
ground barley, or grain sorghum, 30 
parts ground oats, 20 parts middlings, 


5 parts linseed meal, and 5 parts 
tankage is very good. The quantity 
of any ration to feed daily should be 
according to the growth and condi- 
tion of the gilts fed. To keep them 
growing without getting too fat is the 
ideal to strive for. Attempts have 
been made to use the self-feeder in 
developing breeding stock with vary- 
ing success. The method is not gen- 
erally successful because it is diffi- 
cult to mix feeds of the right kinds, 
proportion, and consistency to pre- 
vent the gilts becoming too fat. Hand 
feeding according to condition is 
best. 

One should provide a mineral mix- 
ture including salt. A mixture com- 
posed of 20 parts common flake salt, 
40 parts finely ground limestone, and 
40 parts steamed bone meal is good. 
Later after the gilts are pregnant it 
is advisable to add potassium iodide 
especially in sections where the lack 
of iodine causes hairless pigs. 


Alfalfa Hay Versus Alfalfa 
Meal 


In an Ohio pig feeding experiment 
bright green alfalfa hay fed in a rack 
proved fully equal to alfalfa meal in 
rate and economy of gain. One lot 
of 40.5-lb. pigs was fed corn, tank- 
age, salt, limestone, linseed meal, and 
alfalfa meal. The pigs gained 1.21 
lbs. daily, consumed 385.7 lbs. feed 
per hundred pounds gain, at a cost 
of $5.87. The pigs consumed 13.6 
lbs. alfalfa meal for each 100 lbs. 
gain. Another lot of pigs had the 
same feeds except that alfalfa hay 
fed in racks was substituted for the 
alfalfa meal. These pigs gained 1.32 
Ibs. daily, consumed 396.2 lbs. feed 
for each 100 lbs. gain at a cost of 
$5.88 per hundred pounds. The pigs 
consumed 27.4 lbs. of alfalfa hay for 
each hundred pounds gain. 

The difference in the quantity of 
alfalfa consumed made only 1.8 lbs. 
difference in the amount of tankage 
and linseed meal consumed. 


Bone Meal Versus Acid 
Phosphate 


Swine rations composed of grains 
and high protein supplements from 
plant sources are made more efficient 
by adding certain minerals. Corn and 
soy bean oil meal or soy beans is such 
a ration. 

The Ohio Station found that the 
addition of salt and ground limestone 
brought about some improvement. A 
mixture of salt, limestone, and six- 
teen per cent acid phosphate brought 
about greater improvement but not 
as much as one of salt, limestone, and 
bone meal. A mixture of salt 1 part, 
ground limestone 2 parts, and bone 
meal 2 parts gave excellent results. 

Ground rock phosphate, frequently 
recommended and used in mineral 
mixture for hogs, proved detrimental 
rather than helpful. 


A man who hides behind a woman’s 
skirts today is no coward—he is a 
contortionist. 
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The Right Salt 
saves feed 


— | 


Cd) Pos i 


and reflects its worth inthe 
market value of theanimal 


ROPER feeding —and this 

involves the salt which is fed 
to livestock —has an important 
bearing upon profits when it 
comes to marketing. 


A noted agricultural authority 
who has experimented with hogs, 
finds that a pound of the right 
salt means a saving of from 20 to 
200 pounds in feed. 

Aside from the economy, salt 
is a vital part of a well-balanced 
ration for any farm animal, essen- 
tial alike to increase efficiency 
and market value. 


Use Diamond Crystal Salt for 
all stock feeding. It is pure and 
mild, with no bitter, salty taste 
which so often drives the animals 
from the salt pile before they get 
enough. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use —for 
table and for cooking, for live- 
stock, for canning, for butter and 
cheese-making, for curing meats. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade. 


“The Salt thats ale Salt” 


Diamond 
Crystal 
Salt 


Free! 


We should like to send youa generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the ‘interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,’ without 
cost or obligation to you. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT Co., 

Dept. 1180, St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send me, free, trial package and book-- | ” 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal S seer? 
Name__. 


Town 
ROR Dr cg Oe ve 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Stiff Pole Hitch can be furnished 
instead of Quick-Turn 
Tongue Truck. 


Cuts Your Corn Faster; 
with Less Work; at Lower Cost 
The John Deere Corn Binder not only speeds up the corn 


cutting job but it also is a real cost-reducer. 


Five to seven 


acres of corn cut and bound ready for the silo or for the 
shock is an ordinary day’s work with the John Deere. 


Remember that it also re- 
lieves you of a tedious tiresome 
job—the job of hand cutting. 


At silo filling time it saves men; 
does away with cutting in ad- 
vance; permits getting the corn 
into the silo in prime condition. 


The clean work of the John 
Deere is important to you. The 
stalks are delivered to the bind- 
ing attachment with minimum 
loss of ears, where they are formed 
into easily handled bundles. The 
power carrier, tripped by the foot, 


delivers bundles and loose fod- 
der beyond the path of the team, 
eliminating the danger of break- 
ing the bands and scattering the 
stalks by the horses. 

Among the many other features 
you are sure to like is the tongue 
truck—it’s a real horse-saver. 
Ease of handling, great strength, 
ample traction, light draft plus 
good work—all of these features, 
so valuable to you, are combined 
in the John Deere. 

See this binder at your John 
Deere dealer’s. 


FREE BOOKLET that tells all about this better corn binder. frée 
for the asking. Write John Deere, Moline, IIl., for Booklet TB-514. 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


REGUS PAT 
LAYING 
MASH 


MBEES your hens 

lay more eggs— 
you make more 
money—it’s a 


wonder, 
Write Today 
for free book 


ARCADY FARMS 
pada SONS co. 


\ Brooke B Building 
Chicago, Ill, 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 
Also Baby Chicks and Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. 
d. and guarantee satisfaction. 


egg contests. 
I ship ec. o. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. . 


Attention Women!!! 


Aré~you using Hoard’s Dairy- 


man Patterns? They cost only ten 


Illustrated Fashion 
See Woman’s 


cents apiece. 
Book same price. 
Pages. 


Ww Kwik Mix idea 
Mix Feed, Mix Concrete 


Farmers everywhere are buying the KWI K- 
MIX double-duty, portable mixer. Handiest, 
quickest feed mixer you ever saw. Alsoleads the world in 
mixing hard-as-rock concrete. More exclusive, time- 
saving, labor-saving improvements than any other 
mixer at its price. Get our latest bargain offer, and 
save time mixing feed for hogsand chickens, besides 
making your own concrete improvements inex, 

pensively. Write today. 
‘BADGER KWIK-MIX CO. 
1026 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.) | 


CONDENSED: 


BUTTERMILK 


A pound of De Soto Condensed Bute 
(4:18) A ous mixed with water makes 4 gals. = 
of pig slop. For poultry feed,use one Ib. 
125- to3 gals water. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Ne 10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
ith¥ DeSoto Creamery & Prod Oo. Minneapolis Minn 


ONE MILLION—AMERICAN—INSPECTED—QUAIL- 
TY, Egg Production and Exhibition Chicks. 40 Popu- 
lar and Rare Breeds. Chicks in Quality Matings as 
follows, 100% Live Delivery—Postpaid Summer Prices: 


White, Brown, Buff, Black Leghorns........... $ 9.00 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds, Anconas......... 11.00 
Bik. Minorcas and Langshans, R.. |. Whites.... 13.00 
Wh. & Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons..... 13.00 
Gol. & Col. Wyandottes, White Minorcas...... 16.00 
Lt. Brahmas, Andalusians, R. C. Anconas..... 16.00 


Heavy Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 straight. Light 
Assorted, $8 per 100. There is still time to put in 
these FAMOUS NABOB 18K CHICKS this season if 
you ACT QUICKLY. Get our Big, Illustrated 60-Page 
Catalog for further information on Rare Varieties, 
etc, Member International B. C. A. Bank Reference. 
NABOB HATCHERIES. Box G5, GAMBIER, OHIO 


(@ FARROW CHIX 
FOR SUCCESS 
COCKERELS for less than you can raise 


them. Write for prices. D. T. FARROW 
CHICKERIES, Peoria, Illinois. 


Dairy Farm 


Parasites and Others 


So much has been said about in- 
testinal parasites this spring that we 
are apt to forget about the external 
variety, a crop of which one can har- 
vest during hot weather. 

There was once a man that kept a 
few lice on his birds, mites in the 
house, and fleas on his hound hog, 
because he claimed it kept them ac- 
tive and ambitious. That is false 
philosophy, for any action requires 
power and power is generated by 
feed. Feed should be used only for 
productive purposes. 

There is a distinct difference in the 
appearance, habitat, and treatment 
for lice and mites. This point is of- 
ten forgotten by flock owners. They 
expect one treatment to control both 
classes. 

Lice limit their activity to the body 
of the bird. The eggs are deposited 
on the feathers, particularly around 
the abdominal section, and are found 
as clusters of grayish dust-like ma- 
terial attached to the quill. The most 
common louse is the rather long bod- 
ied, whitish, spotted variety that in 
color resembles a Holstein and in 
sufficient numbers makes one think 
of a herd. 

Since time began people have been 
recommending louse treatments. 
These controls have run the line from 
powders, liquids, gases, vapors, and 
bottles to banana stalks and pills. 
Out of this motley collection one can 
select sodium fluoride for year round 
use as one method to follow. 

For summer uses the powder may 
be used to best advantage as a dip. 
On a hot day the powder may be 
mixed with water at the rate of one 
ounce to each gallon. A large tub 
is advised and a pound of sodium 
fluoride to 16 gallons of water is suf- 
ficient to treat from 150 to 200 hens. 

The entire flock should be treated 
at one time. Any stray individuals 
will be a source of supply and may 
reinfest the entire flock. Each hen 
must be thoroughly saturated with 
the solution down to the base of the 
feathers, 

Grasp the fowl by the legs and the 
wings. Immerse her into the solu- 
tion tail first and, when in the water, 
release the hold on the wings and 
work the solution into each section 
thoroughly. Before releasing, duck 
the head under water. Run your 
hand over the body to remove excess 
water and turn her loose. A hot day 
is required to prevent the flock be- 
coming chilled and contracting colds. 

For winter and colder weather use, 

the powder may be mixed with un- 
salted lard or vaseline at the rate of 
50—50 and applied to the surface be- 
low the vent. 
. In some instances the powder is 
applied as a dust, but this method is 
harder on the operator than the lice 
on the birds. It tends to irritate the 
membrane of your eyes, ears, nose, 
and throat and is, on that account, 
objectionable. 

The time of treating or retreating 
is dependent upon the weather and 
necessity. During extremely hot 
weather the lice become more nu- 
merous and treatment is demanded. 
A heavy parasite infestation results 
in a lowered production and a low- 


seeding to oats or barley 


ered profit. A dusting place 
assure complete success. So 
means is demanded. 
Mites 

Mites are found around th 
and nests or other roosting 
It is impossible to treat #] 
and control mites. In fact it 
ly possible to find mites or 
They go on her body whi 
or nesting but go back into 
and crevices of the wood to 


of the wood when they are pr 

Some good penetrating 
servative is the best treatmen 
best because only one appl 
demanded each year. Othe 
als such as kerosene and wast 
case oil will give temporary 
but the material must be 
too often. A wood preservat 
soak down into the wood, p 
the eggs from hatching, rem 
longer period, and see 
plications. — 

When this material is ap; 
a brush, undiluted, to the roc 
nests once yearly, these paras 
be controlled. It is foolis 
some dilutant and expect to 
a spray. The heavy base is 

For a spray in the colo 
on range, one can use some 
product to best advantage 

Scaly leg mites are anot 
site commonly found. Thes 
roughened appearance to t 
of the older birds particula 
mite can be controlled by 
cation of some oil or by 
shank in kerosene and th 
with a grease. ) 


Trees make the best poss! 
ing place for young stock. 
sibility of theft is increas 
results otherwise are benefic 
means for young stock 
hens. 

When the colony house | i 
roosting, a Sufficient amoun 


with wire covered sides 
visable. These structures 
ly for the larger pullets 
housed earliest. ; 

Under all sondiions: one 
member that the space r 
six-week-old chicks is no 
three-pound -pullets. 
cockerels, supply more 1 
nish additional houses — 
roosting in the trees 
crowding, beating, and sl 

Keep the pullets on cl 
succulent range until fall 
of a cultivator around 
house as well as the colo 


while. During the summ: 
feed can become coarse, ¥ 
decidedly unpalatable. 
is an essential to the ratio 
growing stock or producin 
good, well grown, fully m 
let can make a profit any 
means a pullet that is g1 
turity and not a half fi 
pound broiler size tha 
ing at about 3 months. 


: 
: 
Poetic Over His 


rorite Tobacco 


ips 

jtuckian submits verse that 
expresses his feelings 

/ on pipe-satisfaction 

a 
smokers express their satisfac- 
jin various ways. As a matter of 
» not a day passes but what sev- 
| interesting letters come to us 
| Edgeworth Club members in 
| and far corners of the world. 


jcasionally some _ poetic-minded 
er breaks into verse. Sometimes 
BS 

| ae and rhythm leave some- 
ito be desired. Here, however, is 
| of pipe-smoking sentiment pret- 


f . és 
|) expressed, in our opinion: 
v¢- 


| “A Prescription’’ 
ave you ever noticed 
| right after a meal 
ow tired and lazy 
| you always feel? 
\’m telling you folks 
it isn’t a joke, 
‘t will freshen you up 
ie if you try a good smoke. 
3ut whatever you do 
| these lines you must heed, 
‘here’s a certain tobacco 
_ of course, that you need. 
t’s packed in a tin, 
the tin’s colored blue. 
Yot only the smoking 
_ but the chewing kind too. 
if course if you never 
_ are bothered this way, 
ust keep the prescription 
for some other day. 
sk for tobacco, 
the best that’s on earth; 
‘9 shorten the story, 
| just call it “Edgeworth.” 


Chas. J. Butler 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Feb. 2, 1927. 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 


worth we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth 
wherever and 
Sr whenever you 

:— buy it, for it nev- 
 nges in quality. 
our name and address to 
Brother Company, 15 S. 21st 
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grateful for the name and 
your tobacco dealer, too, if 
o add them. 


forth is sold in various sizes 
the needs and means of all 

Both Edgeworth Plug 
d Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
sd in small, pocket-size pack- 
2andsome humidors holding a 
d also in several handy in- 
1ZeS, 


il Tobacco Merchants: If 
bber cannot supply you with 
orth, Larus & Brother Com- 
gladly send you prepaid by 
it a one- or two-dozen carton 
ize of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
rth Ready-Rubbed for the 
you would pay the jobber. 
—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va: 


rth Station. Wave length (254.1 meters) 
1180 kilocycles. 
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Smoker Waxes 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY | 


Advice is given free in this department. | 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and ' 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Georgia Abortion Work 


We note with considerable interest 
that promising results have been had 
at the Georgia Experiment Station by 
the use of acriflavine as a remedy for 
the contagious abortion disease. The 
drug mentioned is chemically known 
as diamino-methyl-acridum chloride 
hydrochloride, which we do not ask 
our readers to remember. The cows 
used in the experiment had all abort- 
ed on one or more occasions and had 
all given positive reactions to the ag- 
glutination test in dilution ranging 
from 1 to 50 to 1 to 500 and higher. 
Three successive intravenous injec- 
tions of the acriflavine in physiologi- 
cal saline solution, in dilutions of 1 to 
500, 1 to 350, and 1 to 200, respective- 
ly, were given one week apart. The 
cows were divided into three groups 
of two each, and those in the first 
group received 100 cc., the second 150 
ec., and the third 200 cc. of the solu- 
tion at each injection. Three tests of 
the presence of the disease in the ex- 
perimental cows were employed and 
are given as follows in the experiment 
station record: (1) the agglutination 
test of the blood sera of the cows; 
(2) the intraperitoneal injection. of 
milk from the cows into guinea pigs; 
and (3) the calving records of the 
cows. It was found that within one 
year after the work was started the 
reaction of the blood from one of the 
cows gradually became less markedly 
positive, and in 14 months it was neg- 
ative to the test. The blood from all 
other cows was gradually losing its 
power to agglutinate the organism. 

The calving record is perhaps the 
most important of all from a practi- 
cal standpoint. All cows receiving the 
two larger doses have bred and pro- 
duced normal calves following a nor- 
mal gestation period. Two of these 
cows had previously become non- 
breeders from the disease. The two 
cows in the group receiving 110 ce. of 
the solution were non-breeders and 
did not breed following the treatment. 
This would seem to indicate, according 
to the experts who made the tests, 
that large doses of the chemical are 
necessary. The use of acriflavine had 
no apparent effect on the cows except 
to reduce the flow of milk for a few 
days. Swellings were produced along 
the jugular groove, by injection of 
the drug, and persisted for some time, 
This swelling was probably due to a 
needle of too large caliber being used 
for the first injection, allowing a 
slight leakage at the point of punc- 
ture in the vein. These swellings ap- 
peared within a few hours after the 
injection of the acriflavine, and while 
they remained for some time they did 
not seem to cause any physical reac. 
tion of the animal. 

Further reports on this subject 
will be awaited with interest. They 
are somewhat on a par with those 
made with neoarsphenamine at the 
lowa Experiment Station for the re- 
tarding or cure of periodic or recur- 
rent ophthalmia, commonly called 
“moon blindness,” of the horse. In 
the use of that drug most troublesome 
swellings resulted when some of the 
solution happened to get into the 
muscles around the jugular vein in- 
stead of into the vein itself. So far, 
the treatment has given fair results. 
We hope the acriflavine treatment 
may prove as useful for abortion con- 
trol. 
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It is long lasting. 


farmers. 


makes cows milkable 
They relax. They let down. You get the last drop. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has the odor of the pines. 
Because of this odor it serves a threefold purpose: 


First—It is the most effective fly and mosquito repellent 
known to science—dquick in action, long lasting. 

Second—It is an excellent disinfectant. Therefore, while it 
is keeping the flies away, it is also destroying the disease germs 
that attack your cow’s body—disinfecting your barns, and 
injecting into the atmosphere a most healthful odor. 

Third—No herd sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser ever suffers 
from warbles, which cause a great annual loss to dairymen and 


It does not blister—does not stain the hair—does 
not taint milk. Applied to the hands and face, it 
keeps the mosquitoes away. 


If Dr. Hess Fly Chaser does not prevent the milk slump, 
make your cows milkable in fly-time, save your horse- 
flesh all summer long, it will not cost you one cent. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


| Are Your Cows 
|| Losing Their Calves ; 


If they are, you arelosing money! 
You can stop this loss yourself 


AT SMALL COST 


Write for FREE copy of “The Cattle 
Specialist,’ our cattle paper. Answers 

fl all questions asked during the past 

(’) thirty years about this trouble in cows. Let us tell you how to get the**Practical 


ome 


( advice FREE. Write us tonight about your live stock ailments. 


Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 


A POSTAL WILL DO. } 


0 Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., Inc 


cx 


Now is the Time 


All wise Dairymen 
get their orders 


placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 


be bought at a reasonable price. 


Don’t wait until they are 


scarce and high and be left without them. Write us today 
and reserve a shipping date and it will save you money, 


Sweet Clover Poisoning 

A local veterinarian told me that sweet clo- 
ver would affect the blood of live stock so that 
it would not clot and that cows would bleed 
to death when dehorned. It didn’t sound 
reasonable to me as I thought that you would 
have mentioned it in boosting for sweet clo- 
ver for pasture. Have you any positive in- 
formation on this point? 

Ellendale, Minn. J. Le 

As several times mentioned here, 
old, moldy, or otherwise damaged 
sweet clover hay is liable to prove 
poisonous and so affect the blood that 
it fails normally to coagulate. When 
cattle have been eating such hay 
for an extended period, dehorning or 
castration will be likely to be fol- 
lowed by fatal bleeding. Many in- 
stances of that sort have been re- 
ported. Fatal hemorrhage within the 
tissues may also occur although no 
operation has been performed. It is 
therefore dangerous to feed moldy 
sweet clover hay. The green plant is 
harmless as probably is sound hay; 
but it would seem best not to make 
any sweet clover hay the sole rough- 
age ration when cattle are to be de- 
horned or castrated. 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain, Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 poste 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 5-S free, 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 


wonderful results obtained. ‘‘T will recom- 
mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


ABSORBINE 


- TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 454 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. j 


For bedding, most convenient, serviceable and . 
sanitary. Write for special, delivered p¥icés, 
Jagerson Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition« 
% er, Worms, Most for cost. 
Two cans Satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 

Toledo, Ohio, 
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What Co-operation Must Be 


(Continued from page 768) 


ing. But these generalities are the 
trend of co-operation and the guide- 
posts by which organizations may 
progress to success. They fit every 
situation, every commodity, every 
market. In the method of their fol- 
lowing, each association will adapt it- 
self to the situation. These conclu- 
sions are the message carried back 
to their organizations and their mem- 
bership by those who attended the 
conferences. They were brewed from 
the mixture of the experience, knowl- 
edge, and opinion of all. They tell the 
co-operative world to expand in size, 
but to expand to co-operation with 
the handlers and consumers of the 
product; to expand with watching, un- 
derstanding, and following the con- 
tinual flow of change characteristic 
of the modern economic world, and to 
realize and act upon it; that not only 
es co-operation a business proposi- 
tion, but that it is, like other business, 
succéssful only when directed by the 
best of business men. 


Prizes at National Dairy 
Show 


The prize list for cattle at the 
twenty-first annual National Dairy 
Exposition, often called the “court 
of last resort” for the dairy breeds, is 
now being distributed. The sum of 
$5,240 is offered in prizes by the 
association in each of the five dairy 
breeds—Jersey, Ayrshire, Brown 
Swiss, Guernsey, and Holstein. In 
addition, the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America offers $2,500 in 
special prizes for that breed and the 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation offers $550 in special prizes, 
making a total offering of $29,250 in 
cash prizes. 

The dairy cattle classes of the Tri- 
State Fair at Memphis, with which the 
Exposition is to be held, have been 
discontinued in favor of the National 
competition, with the exception that 
special classes are offered for Jerseys, 
Guernseys, and Holsteins, with liber- 
al prizes in each class. Entries in all 
classes close September 24. 

Early interest indicates a wonder- 
ful cattle show, including a large rep- 
resentation from the South as well 
as many of the large herds which ex- 
hibit regularly. Jersey exhibitors in 
Texas already have made plans for 
taking their state herd direct to Mem- 
phis after the judging at their state 
fair at Dallas the week previous to 
the Exposition.—National Dairy As- 
sociation. 


Meridale Jerseys Average 
$881.41 


Meridale Farms’ annual Jersey sale 
held June 17 at the farm at Meredith, 
N. Y., was very much of a success as | 
their sales always are. This one 
broke all sale records for the breed 
for the past three years by bringing 
an average of over $881 for 39 head 
that were purchased by 14 buyers 
from 9 states. The top price, $5,700, 
was paid for the champion imported 
butter cow of the breed, Dairylike’s 
Madcap, that produced 960.72 Ibs. fat 
from 15,571 lbs. milk in a year. She 
was purchased by W. R. Kenan, Jr., 
of New York who has more than a 
few heavy producers in his herd. 

Nine animals sold for $1,000 or 
more and only 5 for less than $500. 


An English clergyman was telling 
his flock about the terrible effects of 
*~strong drink, and concluded with the 
words;. “I hope the day will soon 
come when. every bottle of this 
cursed liquor will be taken away and 
emptied into the nearest river....We 
will now sing Hymn No. 204: ‘Shall 
We Gather at the River?’ ” 
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You can’t beat Bureh’s Best 


Cow Blankets 


No Sir! There’s not a cow blanket made 
that equals “Burch’s Best.” Hundreds of 
fine herd owners cover their winners with 
this patented blanket. Has ten exclusive 
features. Combines beauty, praticability 
and low price. Made to fit every animal 
perfectly. Every blanket covered with 


Our Ironclad Guarantee 


We guarantee them not to rip or tear for two years. You must get perfect service. No othcr blanket is so 
fully covered. None can be, for none are made so well. Well send a sample on request to convince you. 


Where Burch Biankets Will Be Used This Year 


These herds will use Burch Blankets this year: Carnation Farms and Pabst Holstein Farms, Oconomowoc, Wisc., 


Corium Farm, (F. J. Eaenings Pres.) Fond du Lae, Wise., Fern-Dell Farm (A. W. F. 


Elm Hill Farm, Brookfiel 


‘ox, Mgr.) Green Bay, Wisc., 


Mass., Rock County Herd, Janesville, Wise., and many others. 


Send your name and address today for free descriptive booklet, prices, etc. 


F. S. BURCH COMPANY, 152-4 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Show Blankets 
Our Specialty 


Prices 


Pat. Nov. 23, 1909 Nov. 29, 1921 Mil- 


R. LAACKE COMPANY, 


DeMOInS 
Kow Klioz 


All Purpose 
Cow Blankets 


Thousands in use thru-out 
the world. Stays in place, 
Comfortable fit (noatrain) 
Built for hard service, 


BITE FO, 
PRICES AND 
SPECIFICATION? 


Des Moines 
Tent & Awning Corp, 
918 Walnut Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


SHOW BLANKETS & 
TTERING TO ORDER} 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


JERSEYS 


°, 
OS 


fe 


Bred Heifers and 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield Massachusetts 


? 
(oe 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


Offering a few choice bred heifers 
due to freshen in the fall. The right 
combination of Sybil and Majesty 
breeding predominating. Moderately 
priced. Write for particulars. 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


2, 
o@ 


Where Quality Determines Choice 
KANT -KOM-OFF Blankets Predominate 


A check: 


the Fairs last summer showed KANT-KOM-OFFS 


on 663—next nearest 284, next 142. This is Typical 
of the Preference Shown for Laacke’s KANT-KOM- 
OFF Blankets everywhere. 


Order From This Ady. 


Money Back 
STYLE To 48 in.| 50-68 in.|70in.up 
120z.SatinFinishBurlap| $2.90 $3.20 $ 4.40 
F.O.B. Khaki or Gray Duck 3.40 4.10 5.60 
Wool Felt (all colors) 8.90 10.90 13.90 
1.40 2 BAIS) 3.00 


Try a Sample Order Today waukee Lining (extra, each) 
Lettering, Stenciling, Trimming, Extra. Discounts for Quantity. 


553 Third Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FOR SALE > 


-up of blankets seen on prize cattle at one of 


Satisfaction or 


Senior 2-Year-Old Bull 


MODESTY’S OXFORD RALEIGH 259550 Tattoo 132 
Dropped February 8, 1925, solid color, black 
tongue and switch. The dam of this bull is 
Raleigh’s Castor Daise 361899 in R of M with 
589 Ibs., 9 oz. 85% butter. Both grandams 
of this bull are heavy producing R of M cows. 

Price $300 F. O. B. our Station 
Herd Accredited and Free of Abortion 
Send for Pedigree 


RAVINE FARM, Est.1913, PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Feb. 18, 1927, solid color, well grown, good 
type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is 
a gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree. 
U. S. accredited herd. No abortion. : 
AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 


Belswood Jerseys 


A. F. Block, Waukesha, Wis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


The Friendly Breed 


The Jersey cow has “made good” in every 
section of America under the greatest variety 
of conditions. 
dairyman, for she sticks to her job and does it 
efficiently. 


She is a true friend of the 


Write now for free illustrated booklets 


on the Jersey cow. 


% THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 


324 West 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves siced by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s: Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 


fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 
THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


August 10, 1 


Sale Announcements 

Sept. 2—Cayuga County Guernsey Bre 

Sale, Auburn, N. Y. The Herrick M 
Sales Co., Mer. 

12—Guernseys. 


Sept. 13—Holsteins. The First A ; 
Mayowood Farm Sale at Rochester, M 
Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mer. : | 

Oct. 3-4—Holsteins. Dispersion of 
hock Farm Holsteins at Dousman, Wis 
—Petersen Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Sale 

Oct. 5—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s — 
ond Annual Grade Sale, Timonium, Maas 
Herrick Merryman Sales Co., Mer. a 

Oct. 6—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s 
Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. The Her 
Merryman Sales Co., Mer. ey 

Oct. 6—State Guernsey Sale, M 
State Fairground, Mankato, Minn. Dr M 
Wood, Mankato, Minn., Mer. He 

Oct. 6—Jerseys. Dispersion of Vers 
Jerseys at Holmen, Wis. 

Oct. 8—Jerseys. First Annual Sale 
vine Farm Jerseys at Prairie View, 
Lawrence Mills, Owner. v 

Oct. 12—Ayrshires. Consignment § 
Edgerstoune and Monstone Farms Ayrs 
at_Springfield, Mass. J. G. Watson, Sale } 

Nov. 3—Guernseys—Wis. State Guer) 
Sale at Sale Pavilion, Waukesha, Wis. 

Noy. 8-9—Fond du Lac Holstein Breed 
Consignment Sale, Fond du Lac. Wis. §, 
Bird, Mer. ; 

Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. United St 
National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and | 
tertown, Wis. y cs 


Nicely marked, deep bodied, stre 
-j bull calves from dams with 1( 
lbs. milk or better. By such sin 
Edgerstoune Wide Awake, 
7 Howie’s Wait and See, Imp. 
#QRingmaster and Imp. Fai 
Ks Rey oe: Pc i 
over 15, Ss. mi ack of t 
Fdgerstoune WideAwake f). 5 generations. Bulls are pi 
low because we need the room. $35.00 and up. | 
under State and Federal superyision. Write. 


BUY A BABY BUI 


Ayrshire bull calves from heavy-producing, 
uddered cows at bargain prices. 


Tet us help you find one. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Associatic . 
10 Center Street, Brandon, Vermo 


AYRSHIRE COW: 
FULLY ACCREDITED — 
300 Head in the Hex 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers | 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling 4 
al 


—heifer and bull calves. 


ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, 


Pe Ht 


t 


_MASSACHUSE‘: 


of H. records averaging 11,642 Ibs 
450 lbs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six 


GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, . 
ii 


Spring Valley Ayrshir: 


(Accredited Herd) . 


BULLS FOR SALE! . 


We still have for sale a few good yoz 
bulls, with the best of type, backed 
breeding and production. Priced right 


SPRING VALLEY FARM, Warren, 


PENSHURST AYRSHIRE‘ 


Accredited certificates recently renewe Fr 
both tuberculosis and abortion. 235 hd 
tested. Penshurst Man 0’ War heads @ 
herd. His dam is world’s champion Ayrsté 
producer and _ vreproducer. Sire’s 


milk.) His progeny is excellent, 
for the best in Ayrshires, 


PENSHURST FARM, 
* PROFITABLE — PRACTIC. 


AYRSHIRE) 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, Wé 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Wastside, 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of Be 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves | 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, at 1 
able prices, write us, Federal Accredited Herd 


SYCAMORE FARMS,  Douglassville, Berks Co. 


| 


r 
' 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we 
offering for sale 12 yearling heifers anc? 
senior calves, good ones, many of th 

prospects. Most of them are by Alde 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 165, 
milk as a junior 38-year-old. Priced 
Herd under federal supervision. W: 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E. J. Nelson, Mgr., Ra 


Herd headed by a@ full brother to our tw 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 47 
in a year. Dam has 8 A, R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland C 


2, but— 

% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
stock advertisers have 
vertising regularly for 


ears may be a long 
2, to 20 years 


Big Parade On 
Tanbark Trail -- 


»rominent Guernsey breed- 
ze described the Fair Cir- 
s “the show-case of our 
in trade.” 


spective buyers of dairy 
_ will profit by seeing and 
ng about Guernseys at the 
3. Don’t miss your local 
tate Fairs, and take in the 
nal Expositions and the 
nal Dairy Show, too. 


rnsey show cattle are 
able producers. Let us tell 
ore about them. 


} Ask for 
he Story of the Guernsey’’ 


MERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
)Street PETERBORO, N. H. 


as 
ICREST FARMS 


} AOOREDITED 
HARTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 


‘HERD SIRES— 

}—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 

| Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 
‘a out of a 920-lb. cow. 

May Royal—A son of Mixter May 
(, of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 
jnstrator. 

| Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 
jangwater Royal Master out of 630-lb. 
aughter of Langwater Master Fred. 
by these bulls for sale. Address in- 
) Media, Pennsylvania. 

M. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


; 


ins in Bull Calves 


CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 


IR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Rose through King of the May, 
eret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
tance, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
(es in any herd. A. R. records up 
| fat. 

AWA DAIRY FARMS, 

id St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘AIN BULLS produce 
IL ASS LEADERS 


Teeders’ Journal says in Feb. Ist 
: NEW CLASS LEADERS— 


dod’s Diana, 20,006 lbs. milk 
‘ROOKMEAD’S BANNER A. R. 
\sight unseen as a youngster. 

Write for Sales List 

‘FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


ENN. GUERNSEY SALE 
,2— WASHINGTON, PA. 


50N FARM GUERNSEYS 


jering at attractive prices a few 
1 sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
91632, whose get was awarded 
fat Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
781283, world’s champion Guernsey 
A, 968. 80 lbs. fat. 


IVERSON, Herdsman, 
isson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
———— 


ill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
Sey bulls at reasonable prices. 

y Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
7 Ibs. of fat. Write for sales 


Deerfield, Illinois. 


EO OD OO D---O-D-O-CD< 9 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 785 


FOREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls ready 
for service and bull calves. 


Highty-three A. R. Cows in the 
herd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
601 lbs. fat. 


The dams of our four herd sires 
average 14,058 Ibs. milk, 730.5 
Ibs. fat: 


Just as well breed cows with 


high production and proper 
type. 

Foremost Guernseys have won 
569 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
hibitor of 1924~-’25-’26, 


We will cheerfully send _pedi- 


gree and prices on your re- 
quirements for a herd sire. 


EMMADINE FARM 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Bulls 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


Bonnie Brae Guernseys 


Herd Sire—Itchen King 49803 A. R. 
Sire of 8 A. R. Daughters that will 
average 640 lbs. fat. Sons of Itchen 
King for sale out of A. R. Dams of 
popular breeding. Priced reasonable. 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, Clinton, N. Y. 
OO O-emm-o-enefe 


Your Next Herd Sire 


Need Not Be Expensive 


But he must improve your 
Production and Individuality 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 


BULL CALVES 


They will interest you! 


LOMA FARMS 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


6 to 10 Mos. Old 
From A. R. Cows 


BULLS 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 


up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


Zuxerin GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


We have only a few Glenwood bull calves up 
to 3 months old for sale at present. They’re 
priced to sell, 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 
Accredited herd. 


MAHER & MAHER, 


FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE FROM A CLEAN HERD 
Langwater Juvis, a son of Langwater War- 
rior from a good record May Rose dam is 
our senior sire. We have for sale a few high 
class registered cows and heifers as well as 
some excellent young bulls. They are priced 
to sell. Write. 


ELM FARM, 


oe 


Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


DEERFIELD, ILL. 


Geo. O. 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern ‘chow type 
with production. At -he last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
out of 78 championships have 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS | sss" 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


as the really sure way. Let us ad- | MARSH F ARM, WATERLOO {OWA | 
BUY HOLLISTON SIRES 


vise you about your next sire. 

LANGWATER HOLLISTON, our famous senior herd sire, now has 23 A. R. daughters and 
7 A. R. sons. His daughters are unusually persistent milkers and have what niany call the 
foundation type and character. Langwater Holliston is out of a superior daughter of 
Imp. King, of the May and he is sired by Jethro’s May King of Linda Vista. 


NOW OFFERING FOR SALE TWO. YOUNG BULL CALVES 
that will be ready for service next winter. Dam of one now on test will 
make 600 lbs. fat. Dam of other made 583 lbs. fat in GG. 
NEW YORK CITY 


D. G. TENNEY, 15 West Fourth St., 
FARMS AT SALEM, N. H., AND METHUEN, MASS. 


FERN-DELL 


Announces | Noen West Fair, Minot, No. Dak., July 5, 1927. 


winnings at - North Dakota State Fair, Grand Forks, No. Dak., July 12, 1927. 
North Dakota State Fair, Fargo, No. Dak., July 20, 1927. 

ALL CHAMPIONSHIPS — Junior, Senior and Grand. (Both male and female.) 
41 FIRST PRIZES, 14 SECOND PRIZES (First in these classes also won by Fern-Dell.) 
Most of these prizes were won by 11 sons and daughters of Danny 
Duff (70839) — a wonderful combination of type and production. 

See the progeny of Danny Duff at the following fairs: 
Central States Exposition, Aurora, Illinois, 4agust 12-19. 


Illinois State Fair, Springfield, IMlinois, August 20-27. 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 


Write for new bull sales list Good bulls as low as $150 
LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARMS, A. W. Fox, Mer., Green Bay, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offerings. 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OK 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 

OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUK\VONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. TT: B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS (in Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


‘Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 


Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


NINE COWS most all young, and fifteen HEIFERS 
and CALVES, from four months to past a year old, 
choice of registered bull calf, no relation, to go with 
them. The twenty-five head for $3,500. T. B. tested, 


Registered GUERNSEYS f. o. b. car, all papers furnished. Must sell at once. 
H. R. LOBDELL - - MUKWONAGO, Waukesha eS oy ee ee eos Waukeshe County, Witcensin Wisconsin 


GUERNSEYS| {prc Comm | 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F, E. FOX, See’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


OUR GUERNSEY SIRES 


Combine Type and Production 

PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK. Dam, 
Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 yrs. Sold for 
$22,000. Her dam, Langwater Levity, grand champion 
at 1923 National. CINDERELLA’S FAME OF 
Cinderella’s Josephine, 909 Ibs. 
YOUNG BULLS for sale by these sires and from 


Special Offer of 


OO 


| BUTTERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


'@,8 


Federal Accredited 
No Abortion 


5 HERD SIRE 
Offering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
we 


by 1922 National Grand Champion and out of 
tested dams, born last August and November. 
Two choice senior heifer show calves out of 
tested dams and sired by son of National 
Grand Champion whose dam has just com- 
pleted a record of over 700 Ibs. fat, not yet 
verified. Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
very well. One in A is going at 800-Ib. clip, 
has made as high as 3.26 lbs. fat in one day 
and retest requirements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WIS, 


MOUND CITY. Dam, 
fat. 


A. iy Beta also a few bred and open heifers, Ac- FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
eredited herd. Write. 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM ~ GUERNSEY BULL 
Homer Rundell, Owner, Livingston, Wis. Also several young bull calves. Dams 
with records exceeding 500 Ibs. Prices 
and particulars on request. Address 


EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 


fom ammo ammo 


A High Class Bull 


A. R. DAM—PRICED TO SELL 


CHERUB’S SPLENDOR OF CHIPPEWA is 
for sale. Born Aug. 15, ’26. Growthy, good 
type. Sire: Proud Prince of the Prairie is a 
prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. Dam, 
a Glenwood cow with 415 lbs. fat in F. F. 
Priced right. Write today. 


L. P- MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 

High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 

JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
—— 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. ° 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’'N 
Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A. R. records up 
to 933.80 lbs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


HERD SIRE FOR SALE 


Valentine’s Count of Four Pines, my 4-year-old, line 
bred grandson of King of Chilmark, is for sale. A 
splendid bull with good type and backed by excellent 
production. Guaranteed right. Clean herd. 


J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, WAUKESHA, WIS 


——— 
HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 Ibs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


786 
Feed Cost of Heifers 
Hoarpn’s DaiRYMAN:—Feed cost 


records were kept on heifers in a 
number of the association herds in 
the Gooding—Jerome Cow Testing 
Association in Idaho, from March, 
1925, to March, 1926, to determine 
what it was costing the members to 
aise their heifers to producing age. 
Ages were based on the age of the 
animal in ‘March, 1926, and are di- 
vided into three groups as follows: 

Group I—2 years old, 12 to 24 
months inclusive. 

Group II—18 months old, six to 18 
months inclusive. 

Group IJ]I—One year old, birth to 
12 months inclusive. 

Feeds consumed were based the 
same as in cow testing records, hay 
‘was based on the assumption that an 
animal will eat three pounds of hay 
daily for every hundred pounds live 
weight. When succulent roughage 
was fed, less hay was consumed. No 
hay was charged to the calves until 
they started eating it. Silage, grain, 
skimmilk, and whole milk were 
weighed once each month, as it was 
fed; no uneaten feed was weighed 
back. 

Alfalfa hay, the only dry roughage 
fed, ranged from $5 to $10 a ton; 
corn silage from $4 to $5 a ton; 
mangels or carrots, $4 a ton; the 
various grains ranged from $1 to 
$1.50 per hundred, barley being fed 
for the most part with some mixtures 
of oats and corn. Bluegrass pas- 
tures were used for the most part, 
with a few members having sweet 
clover. Pasture was figured at $2 a 
head a month for mature cows, the 
heifers being charged according to 
their size. Group I was charged two- 
thirds full price; Group II, one-half 
full price; and Group III, three- 
eighths full price. 

The following table gives the de- 
tailed results of year costs of feed- 
ing heifers of different ages: 


Group Group Group 

I II Iil 

Number of heifers 40 39 15 
Age at start in months 12 6 1* 
Succulent roughage, lbs. 253 181 30 
Dry roughage, lbs. 1878 1329 949 
Concentrates, Ibs. 6 6 
Skimmilk lbs. 1527 2638 
Whole milk, Ibs. 30 188 
Days on pasture 182 172 154 
Cost of roughage $15.17 $11.55 $9.68 
Cost of grain .02 07 
Cost of skimmilk $4.58 $7.91 
Cost of whole milk 55 3.68 
Total cost of feed $15.17 $16.70 $21.34 


*Or less than one month old. 


Idaho. T. E. SPEEDY. 


Serradella Holstein Records 


Six heifers, seniors yearlings and 
junior two-year-olds, in the Holstein 
herd at Serradella Farm, Michigan, 
have recently completed year records 
that average 13,920 lbs. milk, 453.5 
Ibs. fat (566.9 lbs. butter). 


WHITE 


COLLIES 
For Sale! 


Litter of eleven, born May 31. 
Strong, lively white Collie pup- 
pies. A few left with only a 
spot or es of coloring. Mother 
and father registered and work 
on our herd daily. Prices: 
males $15.00, females $10.00, 
F. O. B. Fort Atkinson. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Will furnish papers for registering. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 


Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if, you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited 


HOLSTEINS. 


K.P.0.P. HEIFERS 


Can spare a car of dandy Registered 
Holstein heifers 6—18 months old 
from 1,200-Ib. K. P. O. P. bull. Just 
the thing for calf club work. 


BOSTWICK & SON, Ardmore, Okla. 


2, 
oe 


2, 
OO 


High Grade Holstein Springers 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 
tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S. Come and make selections. 


2, 
DO-ES ( 
oe 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB, BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
size and production write 


L. E. FERGUSON, 
ua a HOLSTEINS 
ERAL TESTED 

BUY FROM AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
The county that furnished both Grand Cham- 
pions National Dairy Show 1926. 50 pure-bred 
bulls—serviceable age, priced from $125 to 
$1000. Two entire pure-bred herds—owners 
have some of the best blood but for good rea- 
sons are quitting farming. 500 herds of the 
best bred grades to select from. 
Write or wire for infor- 
mation or appointments. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
133 Barstow St., Waukesha, Wis. 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS 


We usually have some well bred bull calves 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place your 
orders early. 


T. B. under Federal Supervision. 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
WAUWATOSA - WISCONSIN 
EE. C. Thompson, Farm Manager, 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


WAUKESHA } KWAUKESHA 
COUNTY | 
i Wotstemsy 


COUNTY 
ay 


Come to Sheboygan Countyfor Holsteins 


We have choice grades and purebreds to select 
from. Write your wants to: 


SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N., 
Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plymouth, Wis. 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred, herd priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service. 

JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Buy that herd bull from a 
Hoard’s Dairyman advertiser. 
You’ll be better satisfied. 


There Are Few 

Opportunities 

to Buy A Bull 
Like This ! 


Nine daughters of Segis Walker Matador have comp. 
year records to date. These nine average 1,042 lbs. of bu 
‘In a year. Three more are now on test, all’ going at a 1,0 
pound rate. 


Here is a bull from a 21.9-pound Riyctecold daughte ES 
Segis Walker Matador. Her older full sister ma pI 
‘ pounds of butter as a 4-year-old. 


The sire of this bull is the oldest son of the World Chats 
cow, Segis Pietertje Prospect. This bull is a paternal brotl 
to our popular junior sire, Carnation Prospector, and 1008 5 | 
all the world just like he did at the same age. 


Unless the dam increases her record before you buy, you re 
get this bull at a reasonable figure. 


We advise you to write us immediately. 


Address all correspondence to 


811-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, Wis 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR J 
. HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLA ‘ 
MATADOR 6TH and PROSP 


F Carnation 
4% Milk farms 


Bess 


Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes died June 25th, ‘so - 
of his sons left to be sold is limited. We "stil 


Ormsby 
Fobes good ones left. Better write us today for i 
about one or come to the farm and see the 


HOLLYHOCK FARMS, 2 miles south of Oconomowoc, (Waukesha, Co.) 
GUSTAVE PABST, Owner, F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Mer. 
A clean herd under State Supervision, 


ORRIS FARMS Now Offering — a Septe Fe 


whose two nearest mater 
over 31lbs. Dam now on year test. Sire, a well-bred Creator-Prilly 


for all details of a mighty good calf. NORRIS FARMS (Fully Accredited) Mu 
Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Fight dams back of him average 1120 lbs. of butter a year. Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him, and cows bred to 
him for sale: 150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Wederally Accredited. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


and are everything we hope 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls” 
alike, straight and evenly | 
of every calf will have a reco 

Ask us about ‘the 


Hammond, Wis. | Ww. W, KINYON, LA 


Dicmere Holsteins 
30-LB. SHOW BULL 


We are offering a very typy January calf 
from a 30-lb. 3-year-old dam. His sire, Wal- 
cowis Ollie Abbekirk, is a 968-lb. son of that 
grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. The herd 
is federal accredited. Write today if you want 
a good bull at a reasonable price. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


SERVICEABLE BULLS— FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Have a number of good bulls between 9 and 12 mos. 
of age. Would sell a % interest in some of the best 
oncs to the right parties. Can spare several pure-bred 
females, 
Champion Holstein bull. 

BAIRD BROS., Box 177, 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section. 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y. Watertown, Wis. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


The best place to get them is 
some bred to the 1926 National Grand ~ 


Oldest Holstein. 


| all correspondence to Be aba Z 


We are not showing this 
few very choice bulls an 
time show bull at two yea: 
Cows milking over 100. Ib: 
olds up to 83 Ibs. One of the 
the state—bar none. Look ther 


F. H. BOYLE, Owner, ~ P] 
L. F.. Murphy, 


BULL CALVES $7 


Six choice bull calves 4 to 7 m 
990-Ib. grandson of Iowana sir. “Olli 
producing daughters of a 1040 

Accredited herd, Write today. 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, 


Purebred and Grade 


Pure-breds a specialty. Get in tou 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN Az 
S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Y ¢ 


Jefferson County Holstein 


can assist you in purchasing good, 
Grade or pure-bred in any naA 2 


Te 


FERSON, ee 


_ Write for our booklet — 
‘The Holstein-Friesian Cow” 


}0 E. Ohio St. 


jweeds. 
ood cows. 


EID MURRAY, Mer. 
j 


ealthy Holsteins 


re in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
om tested herds write us today. 


| LINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 
Jearborn, St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


msby-Homestead Bulls 


Ve for sale 2 very good calves born 
and Dec. 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
le Posch, our 41-lb. Ormsby sire. They 
m 24- and 25-lb. 4-year-old Homestead 
with good year records, one a state 
Priced to sell. The herd is 


1B W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, 


‘TAKE TIME! 


}are saving $50 to $100 by Goachabing 
i summer Holstein bull calves NOW. 
yy better. Every cow has C. T. A. 
: 


ILL. 


| Many have official records. Some 
esired by 1,138-lb. bull whose dam tested 
(2%. A card brings list. 


| kRiverFarms,Byaon Il] 


(ilo Creek Farm Holsteins 


je offering BULL CALVES rich in 
“! breeding from tested dams. These 
ym six to eleven months old. Some 
as low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
‘ther information. Herd under federal 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


¢a (24-Ib. two-year-old with 460 lbs. 
|e is sired by a good proven bull. He is 


of 


#4 white and a real individual. Send 


igree and price. 


| ELLWOOD & NELSON 
KLB ILLINOIS 


‘DE PARK FARM 


US PARK, - ILLINOIS 
Offers BULL CALVES 


y an outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 
m Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 
With leading cow testing association 
$100.00 up for typy individuals. 

TA. CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
Herdsman 


/IHIO HOLSTEINS 


ered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
hoice Calf Club CALVES. We have two 
' pants i in the field aJl the time who can 

‘are of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
i sarereferred to our entire membership, 
|dIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 


2. 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


(LSTEIN BULLS 


2 FOR SALE 
tBrook Bess Burke 2d -Ormsby 
_ BREEDING 


TE FOR SALE LIST—JUST OUT 
{ont Federal and State supervision for 
—blood tested for abortion. 


HUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Ge HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN | 


¢ Association of America 
ROOM 601 


OO OS OS SS OS OT SE) OS OS OT SE OSD OD OSD O-EIND-O CED ( fe 


GOOD COWS 


Ve can now furnish car lots of clean Springers, all 
We ship direct and can save you money on 


OO) ) ED) DD 0 SO) DD) ED CE «): 


are producers of 


BUTTERFAT 


Holsteins lead the world in production 

of butterfat—the largest factor in dairy 

profit. 

which have produced 1,000 Ibs. or more 
- of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 


Eighty per cent of the cows 


CHICAGO 


| CHICAGO DAIRY COW EXCHANGE, Inc. 
Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


te 


0. 


BIG PRODUCTION 
HOLSTEINS 


The Femco Farms herd now consists of 
250 registered Holsteins. Twelve cows 
in the herd have yearly butter records 
from 1,000 to 1,426 lbs. Three have 
milk records from 30,000 to 34,000 Ibs. 
Many heifers with records in propor- 


tion. 
HERD SIRES 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS—Son of Wis- 
consin Pride 2d, highest record daugh- 
ter of “37th’’ with 1,327 lbs. as a 
3-year-old. By the highest record son 
OLeKk. Ps OP. 


DUTCHLAND CREAMELLE COLAN- 
THA LAD—Sire of seven 1,000- to 
1,426-lb. cows, including two with milk 
records over 33,000 lbs. 


MANKATO FLOA ORMSBY KORN- 
DYKE LAD—The only bull in service 
whose dam and sire’s dam are 1,000- 
lb. 2-year-olds. Combines the blood of 
the world’s greatest sires of 1,000-lb. 
cows. 
Write us for pedigrees of choice 
bulls for sale. 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, - 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 Ib. dams. 
Get our prices. 


C. L. SPAULDING, MGR., Warren, Minn. 


A GOOD BABY BULL 


Sired by ST. OLAF ORMSBY SENSA- 
TION No. 346641, the Show son of 
Ormsby Sensation. Dam of calf a won- 
derful daughter of Dean of the Orms- 
by’s. What more could be desired? 
Born December 21st; about half white. 
For information write 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


MAYOW OOD 
HOLSTEINS 


a few serviceable bulls, including sev- 
eral splendid sons of White Hope out of high-record 
dams. We are also quoting some very excellent calves 
at strictly farmer’s prices. Write us for extended 
pedigrees. 


O. C. JENSEN, Supt. 


Northfield, Minn. 


We can offer 


Rochester, Minnesota 


STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


are noted for their size, type and production. 

Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. 

GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 
BULL CALF born Nov. 24, 1926. Sire’s dam 
1,024 lbs. butter in year. Dam’s cow testing 
association record 421 Ibs. butter in 10 months 
as a jr. 3-yr.-old. Price $100. Accredited herd. 
B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS 
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¢ Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


SUMMER BUYERS given every help to locate good 
PUREBRED Holsteins. Fifteen County Sales Managers 
eager to help you at no cost to you. Let me know what 
you want and I will ask these Sales Managers to quote 
poe J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


BWrite: Beeradelia F arm Betore You" 
Buy Your Next Herd Sire! 


We have for sale some excellent sons of Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver 
(a 36-lb,, 1300-lb. sire) from good 7-day and year record dams. Our 
prices are right. The herd is healthy. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 
SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 
PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Echo Sylvia King Model 266177 


Leading Honor List sire 1925-26 and 1926-27. The only sire to achieve 
this distinction for two successive years. 

Bred for production. A grandson of May Echo Sylvia from a 
daughter of a twice 37-lb. cow. 


He transmits production. He now has 87 A. R. O. daughters’ including a 
34.71-lb. cow with a 305-day record of 907 lbs. butter as a Junior 4-year- 
old and 8 others from 30 to 33.76 lbs. 


Let one of his sons insure production in your herd. 
See HOB 2 MBC TG AYN) S:P4ACl, ES HER D'S” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 2urJ*-Site 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
387th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


Write us when you want a bull or better 
come and make your own selection. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


eae Ney Onin aerlear he Sy De = 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Dean GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders’”’ 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


THE ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


We have For Sale BULL CALVES 
by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


36-lb. 


still 


Write us when you need a Bull 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. Butter in 365 Days 


record ‘COUNT’ 
Dam, 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 lbs. butter this year. 


Her 
Thi 


every respect. 


A. 


2 Bull Calves 


WE afd Aa SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 


One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. 
19 Ibs. in 7 days, 550 lbs. in 305 days at 25 months. 


The 


made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 Ibs. 


calf. 


choice at $150. 
CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 A 
SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
R. O. daughters. He is a *‘PIEBE” son from a 1230-lb. former world’s 


daughter. 
LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 


dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir Py 0. 
s bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 


Send for Pedigree and Photo < ae reo 
sir Walker Segis Homestead 


Northfield Holsteins 


J. LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


Production and type—Prices -fight,. 


His dam made 


best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 

NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 

NORTHFIELD, 


“Piebe.’” His dam 
in a year with first 
These are good herd sire prospects. Your 


other is by our proven son of 


Northfield, Minn. 


Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, ealf club. calves, 


MINNESOTA 
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Spreads like a carpet..Insures 
quick absorption « » Prevents burn-outs 


HE Superior Blackhawk Spreader 

has an amazing record for helping 

farmers increase crop yields. It is 
helping them get thousands of dollars in 
extra profits. It is helping them get 
earlier crops, bigger crops, better crops— 
crops that bring the highest market 
prices. And what the Superior Black- 
hawk is doing for others it will do for you! 
It will pay for itself many times over 
in actual cash returns—not to mention 
the time and work it saves. 


If you are hauling and scattering 
manure by old, slow, costly and laborious 
methods; if you are using a spreader that 
wasn’t built right to start with—or one 
that has seen its best days—read why it’s 
real economy to replace it with a Superior 
Blackhawk now. 


Only the Superior Blackhawk 
Can Give You All These 


Features 


Don’t confuse the Superior Blackhawk 
with other spreaders. See it at the 
nearest Superior agency—or on some 
neighboring farm. Note the difference. 
The Superior Blackhawk has features 
that are revolutionary. Many of them 
are patented. 


BLACKHAWK SPREADER 
Doubles the Crop- Producing Value of Manure 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Superior Blackhawk is built low for 
quick and easy loading. It is the 
easiest hauling spreader ever built. 
Alemite lubrication keeps all working 
parts in perfect condition. Automobile 
type mounting in front gives a shorter 
right-angle turn than any other spreader. 


It means less 
It means less work for your 
You can haul more loads and 
cover more ground in a single day. And 
that is not all. 


No Other Spreader Like It 


The Superior Blackhawk completely 
pulverizes every particle of the manure. It 
spreads it over the field in a broad, smooth 
layer. None is wasted. No part of the 
field gets too much. No part gets too 
little. The manure is spread as smooth 
and even as a carpet. All of it becomes 
available as plant food. And how crops 
grow! This is the most effective method 
of fertilization known today. 


The Biggest Value for Your 
Money 
The Superior Blackhawk not only does 
quicker work and better work but it lasts 
longer. It’s built to last. It’s made to 
give you more years of service than any 


Think what it means! 
work for you. 
horses. 


AMAZING, New Spree 
Boosts Crops and Profits 


other spreader. 
beater, 


All working parts of the 
wide spread device, and power 
transmission are mounted at the rear of 
the spreader in a unit frame with self- 
aligning bearings that cannot get out of 
alignment. The feed mechanism is of the 
simplest construction, with only a few 
moving parts. This simplicity of design 
combined with sturdy construction means 
a spreader that is the cheapest to buy and 
the cheapest to use. 


Be Sure It’s a Superior 
Blackhawk 


See the Superior Blackhawk at your 
dealers. See for yourself why it’s better- 
See for yourself why thousands of farmers 
are buying it in preference to all other 
spreaders. 


And by all means read the information 
contained in our new free book “New 
Profits.” Ask for this valuable book today. 
No cost. No obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon. Do it now. 


The American Seeding Machine Co., Inc. 
502 Monroe St., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ms 
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August 10, 19/ 


SUPERIOR DRILLS 

These precision tools are guaranteed 
give you the utmost accuracy in plant 
Plain and Fertilizer Grain Drills for 
or tractor. Single Disc, Double Dis 
Hoe Furrow Openers. Special desig 
every type of soil and for operation 
every section of the country. For 
own protection, look for the n 
“Superior.” 


Send today for “ New Pro 
how to increase crop yields an 
the proper handling of valu 
foods. Contains a wealth oj ha\ 
information on various types of soils a 
how to fertilize them for best results. 
how you can easily increase crop yiel 
how you can increase your 
Illustrated. Let us send you @ 
this book without the slightest fe 
obligation. Simply sign and ce ; 
coupon below. 
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August 25, 1927 
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THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


(Special Heavy) 


OU can trust your tractor to the 
ny: care of Polarine. For Polarine is 
a faithful friend — never varies 
from one year’s end to another. 
Whenever — wherever you buy it you 
know what you're getting. Polarine 
never disappoints you. It’s one of the 
few suve things. 


A lubricating oil has a big responsi-. 


bility. Maybe you’ve never thought of 
it that way before, but consider for a 
minute the work it must do. 


Every moving part of the engine of 
your Fordson must be covered by a 
film of oil and kept covered. If the inside 
of the engine is not protected in this 
way, trouble starts. Heat and grinding 
grit are two destroyers that are always 
ready to eat away unprotected parts. 


It’s up to Polarine—Special Heavy—to 
protect the engine of your Fordson by 


Is the Fordson’s 
Faithful Friend © 


spreading its tough film over eyery 
vital part. 


Thousands of Fordsons throughout — ‘ 
the ten states of. the Middle West are 


pulling away faithfully, doing all kinds a 


of work and doing it well because they 


are perfectly lubricated—with Polarine _ 


—Special Heavy. 


Polarine—Special Heavy—is the right _ 
oil for your Fordson. Polarine—Special _ 
Heavy—was made for it. The lubricat- _ 
ing engineers of the Standard Oil ~ 
Company (Indiana) made a special — 


study of the Fordson tractor and its — 


requirements in order to develop a lu- 
bricating oil that would be exactly right. 


There are other grades of Polarine for — 
other makes of tractors. If you want 


to get maximum work out of your 3 4 


tractor —at a minimum cost— use 
Polarine—of the correct grade. 


Standard Oil Company, @mexeo“NTniNers — 


(Indiana) 


ed at Fort Atkinson, 
as second class matter. 


olume 72 


may be stretching the truth to 
ay that Yankee farmers are agi- 
ated over anything. But it cer- 
y is a fact that many New Eng- 
dairymen are beginning to be- 
their milk costs are too high. 
does not have to travel far to 
the atmosphere which would lead 
to believe that there is consider- 
worry and much thought about 
to solve the problem of 
ring more protein on the 
is of New England. 
would be a long story to 
how a situation has de. 
yed whereby these same 
see farmers have passed 
/a position of independ- 
in their feeding opera- 
; to one of absolute de- 
ence upon grain grown 
ther states to furnish 
2in to their herds, until 
are spending nearly fif- 
‘aillion dollars annually 
‘the grain necessary to 
ace their dairy rations 
‘maintain a fairly high 
of milk production. 
hile this staggering to- 
lay mean little to the or. 
ty reader, translated in 
s of expense it means 
verage annual outlay of 
dollars for every cow in 
section. 
ese same Yankee farm- 
probably never’ read 
ster’s definition of pro- 
as, “an alkali albumi- 
‘formerly supposed to be 
basis of all albuminous 
vances.” They would de- 
protein as an expense 
» necessary to balance 
leeds they now grow. 
lice, when labor was 
'9, they had it in abun- 
e. Now they buy it. And 
are beginning to won. 
f there is not some way 
rowing more of it on 
| own farms to ease up 
te daily feed bills. 
\e growing of grain on a 
I) scale is not coming 
into most sections of 
| England. The topog. 
'y of the land and high 
* costs seem likely to 
‘ude that possibility. 
‘Ms adapted to such 
‘sures can usually be put 
ish crops in which there is a 


— 


|t¢ problem of protein narrows it- 
\down to one of growing better 
|hage, for New England farmers 
produce more protein per acre 
‘igh quality roughage than they 
Nn grain. . 
comparing, for example, a three- 
lcrop of alfalfa hay with corn or 
we find it would take three acres 
rm or four acres of oats to pro- 
88 much protein as is found in 
\cre of alfalfa. 

us fact is beginning to run riot 
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amongst certain dairymen in New 
England and many are making a 
modest start in the alfalfa game. 
Some few have even gone as far as 
they can with it and are producing 
all the alfalfa hay they need. 
James Monahan, New Hampshire, 
is such a man. He has twenty-five 
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acres of alfalfa, gets two cuttings a 
year, and has an abundance of this 
high quality forage to feed his cows. 
“T’m not feeling too badly,” he said 
last January, “over the fact that I 
still have forty tons of alfalfa hay in 
the mow.” | 

Instances like this might be multi- 
plied indefinitely to show how certain 
farmers are saving from one-third to 
one-half their grain bills by. utilizing 
alfalfa hay. The progress that is be- 
ing made is not confined to this crop. 
More lime is being used to get clover 
and where lime is applied clover lasts 
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longer and makes for better quality 
hay in succeeding years. 

Not enough attention has been paid 
to alsike and mammoth clover where 
lime is not used. These two clovers 
are less sensitive to acid soils than 
red clover and should find more of a 
place on those farms where lim- 
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ing is not a general farm practice. 

A. B. Wood is one of the far- 
sighted dairymen in New England 
who recognizes these principles. He 
uses a mixture of oats, peas, and 
vetch for seeding down. This 
gives him a high protein annual 
hay crop. He sows alsike in all his 
mixtures and especially so if the soil 
has ‘not been limed. . He is also mak- 
ing use of alfalfa on those fields 
which have been limed and are adapt- 


ed to the crop. Mr. Wood is one of- 


the men who believes in cutting all 
hay earlier to get greater palatability 
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PROTEIN—NEW ENGLAND'S HANDICAP 


and a higher protein content. He cuts 
his oats just. after the heads appear 
for this reason. 

C. T. Rossiter feels that the earlier 
cutting of all the hay in New England 
would add a great deal to its feeding 
value and analyses which have been 
made prove that he is right in this 
respect. There is, no doubt, much 
that can be done to improve the qual- 
ity and yield of the grass 
hay which now forms the 
greater part of all hay fed in 
New England. Earlier cut- 
ting, the use of lime on seed- 
ing down, and’ top-dressing 
with nitrogen fertilizers will 
all help the situation. Cheap- 
er nitrates give much to 
hope for in this regard. 

Farmers are thinking not 
about the feeding value ot 
their hay alone. They are 
also beginning to ‘wonder 
about their pastures. There 
is no doubt but that pastures 
are deteriorating. They have 
had no attention for years, 
most of them, either in fer- 
tilizing, cleaning out brush, 
or reseeding. i 

Present labor charges 
seem to indicate that pasture 
improvement should be con- 
fined to small areas which 
can then be seeded to sweet 
clover. tay 

J. R. Graham, -formerly'a 
civil engineer but now one of 
New Hampshire’s ~ leading 
dairymen, is making use of 
this system. Last’ year he 
had seven acres of ‘sweet 
clover for pasture. It fur- 
nished so’ much feed that he 
is planning to seed over 
twenty acres in 1927, enough 
to pasture his entire herd. 
With no green feed to cut 
and carry in the short pas- 
ture months of all the fall 
and with a high protein pas- 
ture crop like sweet clover 
saving part of the grain 
bills, quite a strain can be 
taken off the financial and 
labor end of the dairy busi- 
ness at that season of year. 

The use of more agricul- 
tural» lime seems to be the 
key to the raising’ of more 
protein’ on New» England 
farms. Cheaper lime is need- 
ed to aid this progress. There is now 
a minimum freight rate in New Eng- 
land on lime of $1.80 per ton,,. Com- 
pare with this the minimum in Min- 
nesota of sixty cents per ton! 

High freight rates are not alone to 
blame. Nearly all lime shipped in 
New England is in bags, for which 
a charge of at least $1.50 per ton is’ 
paid. It vrould seem that cheaper: - 
freight rates to be comparable ‘with 
those of other states, the ie ‘of ‘bulk 
lime, and a greater volume of business 
for the limestone companies ought to 

(Continued on page 818) 
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E come now to a very inter- 
esting and very important 
part of Professor Haecker’s 

career—that period of devoted study 
to the scientific principles underlying 
the problems of feeding dairy cattle, 
and the practical application of these 
principles. Over a long period of years 
Professor Haecker constantly observed 
with a keen mind the practices of 
feeding cows, and from his observa- 
tions made some big contributions to 
the cause of better and more econom- 
ical feeding of the dairy cow. 

We have seen how Professor 
Haecker related 
form to function in 
the cow, and how he 
diligently dug for 
facts on the cost of 
producing butter. 
His comment on the 
selection of records 
for experimental 
work shows _ the 
great pains taken to 
make the conclu- 
sions accurate, tells 
of his constant 
search for those 
practical truths 
which should be of 
the greatest benefit 
to the dairy farmer, 
and throws light on 
proper handling of 
the herd. 


Things That Influ- 


ence Production 


“Not all of the 
records can be used 
in .caleulating cost 
of production or in 
forming groups __ based on confor- 
mation. It is found that immature 
cows cannot be used in making com- 
parisons in cost of butter production, 
because the growing heifer always 
uses part of the nutriment of the 
feed in building the body. 

“Tt sometimes happens that a cow 
in her prime does very unsatisfactory 
work during a. whole period of lacta- 
tion, simply because she did not start 
under favorable or normal conditions. 
Old cows with defective udders, im- 
paired digestion, or unsound teeth 
cannot be used when careful work is 
intended. But if an old cow is 
sound, she can do as good work when 
twelve years old as she could when 
younger. 

“A cow’s annual yield will vary 
because of the different conditions 
which exist from year to year. 


Again, a cow may be temporarily out 
of condition sometimes during her 
period of lactation and thus fail to 
do an average year’s work. Some are 
very sensitive and when under the 
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Observations on Handling and Feeding the Herd 


care of a gruff or careless and indif- 
ferent attendant or milker will not 
do normal work. 


Handling the Herd 


“There are numerous instances 
where whole herds of selected dairy 
cows, representing the finest breed- 
ing and individually well adapted for 
dairy work, have proven a failure 
both as breeders and milk and butter 
producers simply because they were 
kept with and handled by attendants 
who had been accustomed to the care 
of beef cat~ 
tle and who 
gave the 
sensitive 
dairy cow 
the same 
kind of 
treatment 
that they 
were in the 
habit of 
giving the 
beef ans 
imals. So it 
follows that 
there will 
always be 
a consider- 
able diver- 
sity of opin- 
ion in re- 
gard to the 
merits of 


different 
breeds and 
types of cat- 
tle, even 
where _ the 
opinions are 
based upon 
actual expe- 
rience and 
demonstra- 
tion, 

“Tt has been 
the purpose 
from the 
establishment 
of the herd 
to so handle 
the cows that - 
they will give 
the greatest 
amount of 
dairy prod- 
ucts for the maximum time at the 
minimum cost. With this object in view 
neither the herd nor a single member 
of the herd can be fed above a fair 
average ration for even a week, for 


Honorary Recognition by University of Wisconsin 


Theophilus Levi Haecker, pioneer organizer of co-operative dairy- 
ing and tireless. investigator of live stock problems, has in his life of 
service made a contribution to agriculture which marks him as an 
outstanding figure wherever the industry of dairying is practiced. 


From Wisconsin, the state of his nativity, he carried to Minnesota 
“ fresh knowledge of dairying; and it was through his far-seeing applica- 
‘tion of modern methods to that industry that that state became the 


leader in butter production. 


In spite of the handicap which he experi- 


enced in a lack of educational opportunities, few men have done more 


than he to advance the sciences of dairying and animal nutrition. 


His 


example most emphatically illustrates the possibility of accomplishment 
which energy and perseverance can achieve here in America. 


In recognition of his work and influence as one of the world’s 
great leaders in co-operative dairying and live stock husbandry, the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture has chosen to honor him, and I 
present him to you, Mr. President, to receive the testimonial of hon- 
orary recognition awarded by the regents of this university. 


‘by so doing her future usefulness 


would be in peril and the time of her 
dairy work shortened.” 

Does it make a difference as to 
which cows are milked first? Is there 


Professor Haecker’s work dealt with every field of the dairy i ind 
try from the care of the herd to the manufacture and sale of fhe 
His leadership for the co-operative creameries 
Minnesota the greatest manufacturing state in the Union of crea L 
butter and of the highest quality butter in the world. 


ished product. 


scientific men on agricultural subjects, and yet he made his work 
plain that it was understood and used by thousands of everyday fa 
It was recently said by Dr. Cc. H. Eckles that Professpy a 


ads 


He was a lover of mankind. His sympathy went out to the men ai 
women and to the boys and girls who were having a hard time to 


believed in co-operation as an important factor in business becaus h 
believed in the consideration of “‘the other fellow.” 
it is only through: considering the welfare of others that peace a 
true prosperity can finally come to a community and to a nation and 


the world.—A. J. McGuire. 


a need for milking the cows at the 
same time every day? How should 
the herd be handled for best results? 
These questions were answered by 
Professor Haecker in describing 
methods employed at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station. 
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HAECKER HALL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, AND ITS 


INSCRIPTION TABLET 


Said a big metropolitan newspaper two years ago, “Five words on a bronze tablet at Uni- 
versity Farm sum up the work of Theophilus Levi Haecker, the man who has done more 
than any other man for dairying in Minnesota. The words are: 
Mr. Haecker’s work, covering 27 years, was recognized recently by dedicating the new 
$275,000 dairy building in his honor and naming it ‘Haecker Hall.’ ” 


Order of Milking 


“A strict routine is observed in all 
the work. Feeding and milking are 
done at exactly the same time each 
day. The cows are milked quickly 
but gently and in regular order. 
There are generally some cows in a 
herd that manifest a desire to be 
milked first. Some even will begin to 
lose their milk if they are not first, 
and the order in which the cows are 
milked is always adjusted to these in- 
dividual peculiarities. All animals 
are treated with kindness and no loud 
talking or rough handling is permitted. 

“No such thing as a kicking cow or 
heifer is known in the herd. Heifers 
soon to come in are handled with 
great kindness and their udders ma- 
nipulated to get them accustomed to 
being milked, and they show as great 
satisfaction in being milked the first 
time as do older members of.the herd.” 

Will a cow eat more feed than she 
can make use of if given the oppor- 
tunity? Based on experiments con- 
ducted up to the fall of 1895 Profes- 
sor Haecker stated, “It is generally 
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‘The Nation Is His Debtor.’ 


supposed that cows will eat n 
than they can make use of. — 
however, has not always been o: 
perience, if judicious and | 
feeding is properly inaugurate: 
continued without  interrup 
through the year and through ¢ 


of years. The first year a co 


oe 


He believed th 


take more than she can make use. 
but later she, as a rule, will not 
more than she needs. ag 


How Much to Feed, 


“It should not be understoo 
cows are fed without regard to 
tity. On the contr 
is weighed 


ways cae 
several pounds 
estimated feedi 


increasing, keepi 
watch as to he 
and digestion. 
time to teach a 


the course of th 
strict regularity 
tained.” 

Experiments 
ed during the 
1895 led Pro 
Haecker to 


out the year and from yee 


needed, and that such liber 
would develop both her fee 
gesting powers. But in exa 
table with reference to th 
of dry matter required by 
ent cows for a pound of p 
ter deducting that require 
tenance, it appears that thos¢ 
consumed relatively a lar; 
used nine pounds or over 0 
ter; while those that requir 
than nine pounds consumed r 
ly a small ration, which i 
some cows will eat, an 
relish, a larger ration than 
digest and assimilate.” iz 


sor Haecker— 3 
the cow are very strang 
ane she doesn’t, ‘and the 


CAREFUL appraisal of condi- 
| tions within the live stock in- 
- dustry and those dealing with 
sterinary education points to a se- 
ous shortage of trained veterinarians 
ithin a few years. In some fields the 
jortage is already here and being 
It. This forecast of inadequate pro- 
ction to the live stock industry, at 
ast for a considerable period, is sup- 
yrted by very definite evidence. It is 
‘situation that demands the earnest 
ttention of stockmen and probably 
ill be remedied only by greater in- 
rest among young men in the vet- 
mary profession, when its oppor- 
anities become more apparent. 

“Meanwhile stock owners must pre- 
are for a shortage of 
vained men_in ¢his pro- 
sssion until the law of 
apply and demand re- 
ores normal equilibri- 
m. On the basis of the 
pur-year course of 
‘aining now given by 
_yeterinary colleges 
1 the country, an up- 
ard trend in supply can 
ot occur before 1931 
ad may not come until 
ynsiderably later. 


‘eterinarian Invented 
neumatic Tire and 
repared Way for Auto 


As a profession, that 
f veterinary medicine 
ad surgery has had a 
ost eventful career. 
s beginning occurred 
\ France about 1762 
‘ith the object of train- 
ig men to save horses 
ijured in war. In time 
ie veterinary schools, 
tablished for that pur- 
»se, extended their field 
» include means for 
ombating destructive 
iseases that were rav- 
ging the country. . 
The first veterinary college in the 
‘nited States was established in New 
ork City in 1857, primarily to give 
istruction in the treatment of horses. 
Curiously it was a veterinary sur- 
eon. who, in 1888, made the first 
neumatic tire aiich was the fore- 
anner of the bicycle and the modern 
turious automobile. Having a son 
Fected with spinal trouble this veter- 
jarian, John B. Dunlop of Belfast, 
‘eland, fastened three crude circular 
irbags to his son’s tricyle wheels to 
often the sidewalk shocks. With the 
‘evelopment of the pneumatic tire in- 
ustry and motor transportation re- 
alting from those tricycle tires, horse 
ractice, the mainstay of the veterin- 
ty profession, began to be threat- 


. BACON HOGS FOR EXPORT 
export trade of the United States in meats and meat products is based on federal 
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ened. But at the time there was no 
means of knowing what the future 
had in store. 

Meanwhile, by 1892 four veterinary 
colleges in the United States were 
giving: courses and by 1916 the num- 
ber had increased to 21 with an en- 
rollment of nearly 3,000 students. 


Colleges Close and Enrollments 
Decline 


By a strange psychology the name 
“horse doctor” had made an indelible 
impression on the public mind. And 
with the gradual disappearance of 
livery stables and other evidence of 
horse travel, veterinary training be- 
gan to go into eclipse. One by one the 


Horses in the United States still number about 17,000,000, a sizable equine population 
There is only one trained veterinarian for every 1,700 horses, according to best estimates, to say nothing of veterinary require- 
ments for cattle, sheep, swine, and smaller animals. 


12 private veterinary colleges closed 
their doors for lack of students. The 
last of the private institutions, now 
having only four students, will go out 
of existence this year. Only state 
colleges giving a full four-year course 
of study in veterinary medicine and 
surgery now remain. 

From enrollments totalling nearly 
3,000 students ten years ago, the num- 
ber of young men taking veterinary 
courses in the thirteen colleges in the 
United States and the one in Canada 
dropped to only 582 last year. This 
was the total for all classes—fresh- 
men to seniors. Graduates from the 
same colleges in 1926 numbered only 
132, or 11 less than in 1925 and 28 
less than in 1924. Records for the 


ea inspection, which is essentially a veterinary operation. 
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Welfare of Live Stock Industry Endangered as 
Shortage of Trained Veterinanans Approaches 


D. S. BURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fies 


period from about 
1910 to 1918 show 
that the veterinary col- 
leges were graduating 
about six times as 
many students then as 
now, though it is prop- 
er to say that the 
course of study now is 
longer and the require- 
ments for graduation 
are stricter. But the decline in grad- 
uates and of interest in veterinary 
education form one of the most seri- 
ous conditions which the live stock 
industry faces today. 

The present number of graduates 
is less than enough to fill the vacan- 
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cies in the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry alone, which needs trained 
veterinarians for its federal meat in- 
spection, for tuberculosis eradication, 
and many lines of highly important 
inspection and quarantine work at 
public stockyards and at seaports. 
This federal service is also essential 
as a basis for our exports of meat and 
it has been chiefly responsible for pro- 
tecting American live stock from for- 
eign plagues and the spread of dis- 
eases from one state to another. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry 
alone employs about 1,350 veterinari- 


in spite of motor transportation. 


PREPARING TO MAKE AN INTRADERMIC 


TUBERCULIN TEST 


This branch of veterinary service has become extremely im- 
portant in recent years in view of the strong public sentiment 
for tuberculosis eradication. 


ans, and their resignations and sepa- 
rations average about 10 per cent a 
year. So it is plain that with only 
about 132 graduates altogether and 
185 new positions each year in this 
one field, to say nothing of many other 
fields, a good veterinarian will soon 
be at a premium. As 
evidence that the short- 
age is already at hand, 
the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission in its re- 
cent announcements of 
examinations for junior 
veterinarians at an en- 
trance salary of $1,860, 
stated, “‘As the commis- 
sion has had difficulty 
in securing sufficient eli- 
gibles for this position, 
qualified persons are 
urged to apply.” This 
virtually amounts to re- 
eruiting for veterinari- 
ans. 


The Lesson From Last 
Year’s Serum Shortage 


From the standpoint 
of the average live 
stock owner, the situa- 
tion may seem to in- 
volve no immediate con- 
cern or 
“Oh, well, I'll manage 
to get along,” is proba- 
bly the natural reaction. 
That was evidently the 
sentiment among swine 
owners early last Sep- 
tember before hog chol- 
era ran amuck. But in the crisis, 
apparently unaffected by the law of 


. supply and demand, the supply of the 


protective serum ran out. Nor could 
any human power make serum over 
night. It is a process normally re- 
quiring about two months. And be- 
fore serum enough could be made, 
about 1% million hogs in the corn 
belt died of cholera. 

How much more serious, then, is a 
shortage of men trained in veterinary 
medicine and surgery, a profession 
that requires at least four years of in- 

(Continued on page 817) 


INSPECTING IMPORT CATTLE FROM MEXICO FOR SIGNS OF DISEASE, 
CATTLE TICKS, AND OTHER PESTS 
Important work of this kind is entrusted only to trained and experienced veterinarians. 
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Successful Co-operative Centralizer Creamery 
GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


AMES C. Norgaard, manager of 
the Farmers’ Union Creamery at 
‘Superior, Nebraska, is proving 
that farmers can operate a centralizer 
¢reamery in competiton with the old 


JAMES C. NORGAARD, MANAGER OF 
THE FARMERS’ UNION CREAMERY, 
NEBRASKA 


line companies and pay a dividend of 
2% cents a pound above the regular 
market price as set by the private 
companies. 

This co-operative creamery was 
organized in 1918 when 29 stock- 
holders furnished the funds to get 
a little 600-pound a week plant start- 
ed. Today the organization boasts a 
thousand stockholders, six thousand 
patrons, and an annual output of 
more than two million pounds of but- 
ter. 

Mr. Norgaard has been the moti- 
vating influence in this phenomenal 
growth. He was born in Jutland, 
Denmark, in the community where 
the world’s first cow testing associa- 
tion was organized. It was here that 
he learned some of theessentials for 
success in dairying” because he was at 
one time the “youngest government 
cow testex“in Denmark. Just before 
the, wtitbreak of the world war he 
emigrated to Waupaca, Wisconsin. 
He couldn’t learn English there, how- 
ever, because nearly everyone he met 
spoke Danish, so he got a job in New 
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London, Wisconsin. He had been liv- 
ing with a German family on a farm 
near that town for some time before 
he discovered that it was German 
they were speaking instead of Eng- 
lish. Finding it difficult to learn the 
American language in a community 
where so many people spoke German, 
he secured employment in the Green 
Bay co-operative creamery where he 
worked until the autumn of 1915 
when he left for the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture to take the butter 
and cheesemakers’ course. So well 
did he acquit himself in this work 
that he was offered the managership 
of a small creamery in Harbor Beach, 
Michigan. Harbor Beach is a summer 
resort that is visited by great num- 
bers of well-to-do people from De- 
troit. These visitors got a taste of 
the good butter that Norgaard was 
making and not wishing to be de- 
prived of it upon their return, they 
asked if they could get it by parcel 
post. As a result, the entire output 
of the creamery is now either sold 
locally or in five-pound parcel pack- 
ages. Up until the time that Nor- 
gaard left in 1917 to become an in- 
structor in the dairy department at 


Wisconsin, 
the Harbor Beach 
creamery plant had 
never lost a penny on 
a bad account. 


Goes to Nebraska 


A* the close of the 
dairy course in 1918, 
Norgaard accepted the 
call to manage the lit- 
tle creamery in Nebras-. 
ka that is the subject 
of this sketch. He had 
hardly gotten things 
started, however, when 
a fire burned the plant 
to the ground in May, | 
leaving him without a 
place to work. He 
finished out the season inspecting 
navy butter in Minnesota, but he 
came back to Superior the next year 
to reorganize the co-operative that he 


Madison, 


_now manages. 


At first Norgaard had the usual 
fight with the old line centralizers. 
He said that more small centralizer 
factories and co-operative creameries 
have gone bankrupt or stopped oper- 
ating in Nebraska than in any other 
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FARMERS’ UNION CREAMERY AT SUPERIOR, NEBRASKA, THAT IS NOW 
MAKING APPROXIMATELY 2,000,000 LBS. BUTTER ANNUALLY 


An Interview With Lightning 


MANUFACTURER of light- 

ning rods has issued a short 

pamphlet in which he presents 
an interview with lightning as though 
it were some noted person in whose 
personality and activities people are 
interested. This personified lightning 
answers questions about himself such 
as occur in the minds of property 
owners and his answers tend to do 
away with misunderstanding as to the 
causes and effects of the so-called and 
miscalled lightning stroke. 

We take pleasure in presenting 
this interview to the readers of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, many of whom 
will not have the opportunity of see- 


ing the original pamwalcs. It is as 
follows: 

Question: How old are you, Light- 
ning? 


Lightning: Many cenerie aes old 
as the Universe. 

Q. Where do you live? 

Lightning: During normal electri- 
cal conditions my home is in the 
earth, but during abnormal electrical 
conditions such as storms, I am in the 
clouds aS well as earth. 

Q. What are you? 

Lightning: I am electrical energy 
existing in positive and negative 
forms which, when divided, attract 
each other. 


+0 aoe 


Q. Why do you jump to the earth? 

Lightning: Because the atmosphere 
is a dielectric and offers resistance. I 
build up a large quantity of positive 
electrical energy in the clouds; the 
attraction of negative energy in the 
earth attracts and enables me to 
break down the atmosphere, and this 
breaking through the air has been 
named after me—Lightning! 

Q. It seems you have had unlimited 


_power. Who first interfered with this 


power? 

Lightning: Benjamin Franklin dis- 
covered that I was a form of elec- 
trical energy and could be controlled. 
He then erected metal conductors 
over buildings, making it impossible 
for me to damage them. These con- 
ductors were called lightning rods. 

“Q..Why the lightning stroke? 

Lightning: It is the result of these 
abnormal electrical conditions similar 
to the breaking of a dam or a water 
flood as an overcharge of energy is 
seeking an opposite electrical energy 
in the earth. In the form of flood 
this energy breaks through, develop- 
ing into a lightning stroke. 

Q. Why the fire? 

Lightning: When I break down the 


_atmosphere and rush through objects . 


such as wood, trees, etc., almost in- 
stantaneously a fire is produced on 
account of great resistance. 


Q. Then if there is no resistance, 
you cannot do damage? 

Lightning: No, I cannot do dam- 
age. When lightning rods are on 
buildings they afford an easy, free 
path. They allow electrical energy 
to waste away from the points of the 
lightning rod and prevent the elec- 
trical energy from storing up in the 
building and attracting me from the 
cloud. 

Q. Do trees protect buildings? 

Lightning: No, they are not good 


conductors and add a danger if- 


closer to the building than its height. 
Such trees should also be protected 
with lightning rods. 

Q. Does metal attract you? 

Lightning: No, the only thing that 
might be said to attract me is the op- 
posite electrical energy stored up on 
the surface of earth and on buildings. 

Q. Do all metals have the: same 
conductivity? 

Lightning: Copper is best as it is 
six times better conductor than iron. 
Furthermore, copper does not rust. 
It is very permanent and efficient. 

Q. Why do you usually burn barns 
when you strike? 

Lightning: Hay is of a very com- 
bustible nature and especially when 
barns are filled with new hay. This 


being damp, often a gas accumulates 


which a very small spark will ignite. 
The new hay adds.to the storage ca- 
pacity, allowing electrical energy to 
bunch up. Horses and cattle in barns 


GROUNDS A TOUCH OF BEAUTY SIMILA 
THAT Wate WHICH MR. NORGAARD 


rods, strongly recommending 


FAMILIAR IN DENMARK ~ 


state. He told us that near! 
small town in the state has 
creamery at one time, which 
instances nad been started by 
moter who wanted to sell 
equipment, but who took no 
to find out if such a plant 
economically operated. — 
Need Large Volu: 

“A centralizer creamery 
and Nebraska,” said Norg 
to make at least a million 
butter in order to’ proper! 
and secure the advantages 
shipping. Shipping by car 
makes a difference of 114 
a pound, so we are saving 
$20,000 in freight alone by 
to ship that way. Save for a 
ceptions, the farmers aroun 
milk cows mainly as a side li 


across a grading program, 
gradually working toward 
payment according to grac 
three cents a pourid to 
cream at the cream Stati 
two cents for transportatio ‘ 
have to pay cash for the < 
keep our customers from 
the old line buyers. 


burned to death. A light 
fires the barn in severa 
once, making one of the most d 
fires to put out. fi 

Q. What do you know 
companies? Bite 

Lightning: They are 
handicap to my fire waste 
ing the use of lightning r 
charging a lower rate o 


Q. Tell us how We 
standard ee rods, | 


ards, Washingtor aD) 
pared a code ae as th 
Lightning Rod Code ap 
adopted by the National 


1512, devoted entinalgs 


of the best type of equi He 4 
important approval makes 


very important industry ae 
preventing me from dam ig 
pees: buildings? 


‘om it. These are 90 score, 89 score, 
d 87 score. This is not so good as 
ude in sweet cream factories 
the farmers make dairying 
ief occupation, but it is bet- 
than it formerly was and we are 
king forward to improvements as 
ducational program goes on.” 
ing on the assumption that it is 
to proceed slowly and surely 
to attempt the more spectacular 
ds, Norgaard is not trying to 
utionize® the cream _ handling 
yds all at one time but his simple 
dairy rules as printed on the 
erature that went out from his 
ice the day we were there. were 
ese: 

“United we stick. Divided we are 
7 ” 

“Deliver your cream often; every 
her day if possible.” 

"Keep your cream cold.” 

“ees your separator clean.” 

be 


“Don’t mix warm cream with cold.” 
Install Butter Milk Condenser 
As the creamery grew, the problem 


e dried buttermilk sales less 
st of operation. Some doubted the 
sdom of the move but the plant 
fled at a cost of $15,000 and 
“S$ so arranged that the buttermilk 
used to cool the pipes of the ice 
ichines before it is pumped up to 
condenser. After three-fourths 


the entire creamery coal bill, three- 
arths of the creamery water bill, 
| per cent depreciation on the 
'),000 worth of equipment, eight per 
‘it on the investment, fireman 
ary, cost of barrels, and all sales 
denses had been charged up to the 
rmilk department and _ paid, 
‘re still remained a $5,000 profit the 
tt year over and above what had 
imerly been received for the liquid 
ermilk. Here is another instance 
vere the volume of product makes 
economical handling, because 
creameries could not hope to 
ilar results by installing such 
ent. 
Fights Fire With Fire 
orgaard said that Kansas and 
braska need a dairy law similar to 
one in Minnesota that prohibits 
buyers from paying high prices 
Some communities to stifle com- 
ors, and from making up their 
es by paying low prices in other 
where no competition exists. 
found this practice to be the 
in this territory, so rather than 


whe for a year at a salary equal 


Is own territory, he started a few 
I cream shipping stations way 


the Superior plant, so he could 
discord by offering higher 
es for a small quantity of cream 
territory then controlled by 
ntralizers. He published cream 
aid by these companies show- 
they were paying high prices 
ms where the Farmers’ Union 
ery had stations and low prices 
S where there were none. The 


[the war. As a result, there 
prospect that the creamery 


vf the farmers who patronize it 


ime to come, because more and - 
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Other new features are: 
I. 


likes this feature. 
2. 


easier turning separators. 


of these tests are embodied in this new 
series, which both start and turn easier. 


3. Oil Window: The new oil win- 
dow enables you to see at all times the 
level and condition of the oil. 
at a glance whether or not the separator 


is being properly oiled. 


See and try 
the new~ 


Turnable Supply Can: 
supply can may be turned so that tinware 
and bowl may be put in place or removed 
without lifting the supply can from its 
position on the separator. 


Easier Turning: 
years the De Laval experimental and 
engineering departments have been con- 
ducting extensive tests to develop still 


made. 


The 


Every user 


For three 


The results 


It shows NEW YORK 


The most ees separator bowl ever 
t 
smoothly without vibration, skims 
cleaner under all conditions of use, 
delivers a smoother, 
cream, 
power to operate. 


165 Broadway 


795 


11922 SERIES 
DeLaval Separators have the 
wonderfu 


Floating 
Bowl 


Not just a one-feature separator but 
Superior in every respect—in skimming 
efficiency, ease of operation, convenience 
and durability. That’s why users every- 
where who have seen and tried them say 
they are the “best yet”—and the best 
made by De Laval in almost 50 years of 
Separator manufacture and leadership. 


is self-balancing, runs 


richer 
and requires less 


Ask your De Laval Agent to let you try 
one of these new De Lavals. 
agree you can’t afford to use any other. 
Sold on easy terms. 
made on old separators. 


You will 


Trade allowances 


The De Laval Separator Co, 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


De Laval 


are finding dairying a more profitable 
enterprise. They are sowing sweet 
clover and alfalfa pastures to with- 
stand the drouth that is so often ex- 
perienced in this territory and they 
are digging more pit silos in which to 
store succulent feeds for their herds 
which are growing not only in num- 
ber but in quality as well. 

This writer does not wish to mini- 
mize the good that the old line cream- 
ery companies have done for the 
‘scattered dairy farmers in the states 
where dairying has not yet become 


generalized, but he does. deprecate 


the discriminatory practices that have 
been and still are followed to sup- 


press competitors or quell co-opera- 
tive companies. Therefore, whether 
Norgaard is to be complimented or 
condemned for using the old line 
tools is a question, but one must give 
him credit for beating the trust at its 
own game. : 


Selling C. T. A. 
Memberships 


One of the most ardent advocates 
of cow testing association work we 
have ever talked with is Fred Vander 
Mulen of Missaukee County, Michi- 
gan. When the Falmouth Association 
was first organized, Fred took upon 


himself the greater part of the bur- 
den of selling memberships to the re- 
quired number of farmers. He drove 
a good many miles and presented his 
selling arguments to a good many 
farmers without encouraging returns, 
Finally he hitched a new argument on 
as a final word and thereafter was 
encouraged. 

“I told the farmers to try it a 
year,” said Fred, “and if at the end 
of that time they were not satisfied 
the benefits are worth more than the 
costs, I will pay all the costs myself.” 
He took great delight in telling us 
that “none of them have come after 
any money.” 


Diversol now makes it easy for you to keep bacteria under 
{ control and economically produce clean, low bacteria count 
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Avoid Hot Weather 
Milk Troubles 


eZ SS) DIVERSOL 


destroys the bacteria 
that cause: 


pst SOVS, BACTERIA Sour Milk “off flavors” 
ENS alee ““Ropy Milk” | foul odors 


NOW! You Can Be Sur 
of Premium Priced Milk 


© CONTAINS. RIOUS SUBSTANCES 
z cor OTHER yy COOL PLACE 


Lag oad 


“Better than Barrels of “premium-priced” milk. 85% of bacterial contamination 

Hot Water” comes from milk utensils and equipment. Diversol now 
makes it EASY for you to keep them fresh and clean and free of the bacteria 
that spoil your product. 


MORE—*” a washing compound. 
e e 9 
—than a sterilizer. It’s both! 
Diversol does more than any washing compound or sterilizer—it destroys bac” 
teria as it cleans, and removes foul odors—instantly with ONE operation. You 
don’t need steam. One warm or cold water rinse with Diversol—and you're 
through! You make your own solution—easily and quickly with cold water. 


Very economical! One pound makes 100 gallons of sterilizing solution. Keeps 
forever. Never deteriorates. Non-poisonous. Never injures hands. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Supply 


Every man producing or handling milk, cream, butter, cheese or ice cream should 
investigate this great NEW dairy discovery. The coupon above entitles you to 
enough Diversol—FREE—to make 25 gallons of sterilizing solution. Send for this 
liberal FREE supply—mail coupon now—SEE what Diversol will do for YOU. 


DIVERSEY MEG. CO., CHICAGO ILLINOIS C288 
RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 

dp costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Ql y , Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
Gila is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 


work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 

self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil, When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
iat part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 

ft and wear are practically eliminated. 

Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 
operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 


information write 
AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 


No. D. 40 louze.’”’? If they haven’t \ DR.CLARKS @ 

$4,50 No,D.120 it order direct. Uurit 
ete ’  PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
» $5. Prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago- MILK STRAINER 


eee 


KANSAS CITY 
“PELOUZE” | Make This 10 Day Test 


< Try Dr. Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainer for 10 
New Dairy Scales days. Pour your milk throughanordinarystrainer 
Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Iba 


and note the amount of dirt and sediment re- 
by Tenths of a Pound moved. Then pour the same milk through a PURITY 
Guaranteed A Hl Strainer and see all the dirt it gets that the first strainer 
eed Accurate , did not get. It’s the only strainer 
Made to comply with made that gets ALL the dirt, 
Departments of Weighta > dust and sediment. Made in 
and Measures. Large 10 quart and 18 quart sizes, 
7-inch Dial, with dise Write today for the 10 
tinct, black figures and vend Offer and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- PURITY 
taining the tare weight STAMPING CO. 
of empty pail. Order 


Dept. Q7 
through any leading sups Battle Creek, Mich. 
ply house, specify ‘“Pe« 


mM 


al 


iE 


wa) 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets, 
Hoard’s Dairyman. fort Atkinson. Wisc, 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 
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COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


Ass’n. Report 


State Association No. of Ave. Ave. No. of Ave. Ave. Owner 
Mo. cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Ida. Pioneer June 400 717 28.2 R. J. 9 839 39.5 P. D. Neer aa 
Ore. Central Orezon ds 513° «619° 28.2 us 9 853 47.8 R. L, Brewster 
# Coquille Valley ee 839 847 40.2 G. J. 20> AIT “oO C. A. Carlson 
i Melowest 2 ‘ts 650 1054 41.9 G. J. 14. 1316 56.4 H. Collver —s |} 
Be Melowest 1 is 806 990 38.2 H.-J. 3 1270 60.0 Dungan el 
Ti. Moultrie Co.* z 233 641 32,3 R. J. “4 873 45.7 FP. Lavery 
Vt. Lamoille Valley July 497 503 23.5 J. 4 835 42.7 W. C. Hadley 
Minn. St. Louis Co. 1* a2 337 805 30.8 G. 764 41,9 H. Larson 
td So. Houston June 309 655 29.1 G. G. 14 854 44.6 O. A. Myhre 
a Pope Co, 2 330 ©6500 25.8 786 39.0 H. Yenter 
Tex, Wise Co. Ps 390 G. J. 10 909 41.0 J. W. Taylor 
Iowa O’Brien Co. Se 304 911 32.3 H. 7 1323 45.9 J. K. Henderson 
Calif. Arcata a 1418 924 41.4 36 59.4 Hk 
Tenn. Knox Co. July , 469 509 22.3 R. J. 26 691 33.6 G. W. Callahan | 
Mich. Van Buren Co,* if 278 «687 «32.7 185 11 1283 38.2 Cc. W. Maxam — 
Gs Miss. -McBain* June 216 «©6856 =33.6 M. 11 1034 43.0 H. Hamming _ 
sh N. Newaygo July 191 544 24.9 R. J. 6 742 38.4 W. Cornett 
4y Otis.-Genesee’ June 261 806 33.8 G. 8 1106 51.3 R. Maxfield . 
os Alpena- Leer 3 268 703 29.9 H. 4 1508 48.6 G. Manning 
pe, Miss. -Falmouth* Me 197 916 32.7 J.-G, 6 1048 43.6 - W.Spitsbergen | 
4 Midland Co,* 2 299 779 264 j%-R.G. (5 1085 40.0 C. OC) Rixs ae | 
2 York-Jackson* * 215 852 «=31.2 G. 12 790 39.4 S. Rettinger 
tae Leelanau Co.* 2 209 718 30.5 J. HG 834 44,2 J. Hilbert : 
tha S. Ionia* i 260 715 30.7 H. 11 1247 «40.9 J. Keilen 
Wis. Stanley -Thorp ars 514 894 33.1 H. 1183 41.1 M. Kuhn a 
ie Endeavor* July 411 610 23.1 J. 6 771° 34.9 W. Moss Bt. 
ed Merton-Lisbon a. 488 677 25.2 H. 31 1018 34.2 I. J. Uarness 
4 Ged. -Grafton ay 294 844 30.3 R. HH. 13 1163 38.4 B. Kohlwey i: 
> 
*Retest rules followed. i | 
° “ce 
Doing the Job one who knows more and mt 
; about less and less.” An equally: 
e . eye . rex | 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The average plicable definition might be “one i 


production of the 424 cows in Cale- 
donia—Mt. Pleasant Association of 
Wisconsin was 8,481 lbs. milk con- 
taining 312 lbs. fat. This is a slight- 
ly higher average than for the pre- 
vious year. 

Harold Proeber, a young breeder 
starting in pure-bred Holsteins, has 
‘given us something to think about 
during the past year. He is a very 
capable worker and at first spread 
his work over many enterprises. He 
is on a medium sized farm with little 
extra help. Cabbage was at first a 
large item but it interfered in many 
ways with the activities on a dairy 
farm. Cabbage planting interfered 
with the necessary cultivation of corn 
and cutting of alfalfa hay in the 
spring, and at silo filling time cab- 
bage cutting and hauling interfered 
again with the filling of the silo at 
the proper time. The results obtained 
by Mr. Proeber prove, I believe, that 
quality feeds and proper care pay 
dividends when applied to the dairy 
cow. Comparisons of the results ob- 
tained in his herd for the past two 
years follow: 


1926 1927 
No. of cows 14 10 
Ave. lbs. milk 7,667 10,218 
Ave. Ibs. fat 255.0 340.1 
Cost of feed $1,229.82 $1,025.51 
Profit $1,468.37 $1,682.81 


The profit with four less cows dur- 
ing the second year is over $200 
greater than the profit of the year 
before. This is undoubtedly due to 
feeding a better grade of roughage 
which was put up at the proper sea- 
son, to a ration balanced with prop- 
er concentrates, and to more uniform- 
ly good care of the herd. Less hired 
labor and other items of expense add- 
ed still more to the profit the second 
year when no cabbage was raised. 
Diversification operates very nicely 
when two crops do not conflict as to 
time required in their care. 

A specialist has been defined as 


Annual Association Reports - 


s Year Total 
State Association end- cow Ass’n Ave. 
ing Milk 


S. D. Marshall Co.* 


Mich. N. Wexford 43 176 
my Macomb 2* May 250 
ae Macomb 3* Mar. 19 
Pa Lansing-Ingham* Feb. 242 

Wis. Algoma* Apr. 895 
be Thiens.-Lakefield* Mar. 391 
oe Cale,-Mt. Pleasant 424 

Tenn. Knox Co. July 320 


*Retest rules followed. 


Blooming Prairie, 


High Herd Average 


gives more and more active labo} 
fewer interests.” In either event 
is better paid than the Jack of} 
trades, and is usually more satis> 
in his environment. e | 

FLoyp G. WIEDRICK, Teste 


Daughter and Dam 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Rhoda is! 
daughter of Rosie, a grade Hols! 
cow that made 663 pounds fat int 


HER OWNER 


This 2-year-old grade Holstein mai 
lbs. fat in one year. She is not a spi, 
but comes by her production through )- 
heritance. Her dam has a mature re¢d 
of 663 lbs. fat. Figured to a maje 
basis, Rhoda should be credited with /0 
Ibs. fat, exceeding her dam’s record)y 
57 Ibs. : F 


year, according to the recor 


Testing Association. 
Sir Pride De Kol Ormsby. 


the age of 28 months. 
pounds fat for the remaind 
uary, continued with 54 poun 
February, and at the clos 


Cows 300-pound 
culled Cows Herds 


vas credited with the good rec- 
03 pounds fat. During this 


n again this fall and is still 
ng at the rate of better than a 
of fat per day. 

is the result of feeding, 
and breeding by the cow 


+. 


Received 


foarD’s DAIRYMAN:—Of the ten 


hh herds in the Sac County Asso-. 


tein concentrate, 7 received a bal- 
‘ed ration, 9 received grain on pas- 
e, 3 were supplied with commer- 
‘| feed, 8 had alfalfa, and ? clover 


ti n of Iowa, 10 received a high 


i 
't will be noted that all received 


ume hay and in general*had been 
it Improvement could be 


1 fed. 
‘de in succulence, as only four 
‘ds were supplied with silage. 
These herds ranged from 326 to 
|| Ibs. fat per cow. From these 
_ herds there were 10 cows sold for 
‘€ and 13 for dairy purposes. 
Lawrence Staurrer, Tester. 
‘esting Pays in California 

| riting in the annual report. for 
Los Angeles County, California, 
vy Testing Association, C. V. Cas- 
_ who compiled the report, has the 
owing to say about the money val- 
| of cow testing: 

‘It is hard to absolutely get at all 
| values of cow testing. I know a 
in that tested his cows for a year 
‘a northern state.- During that 
‘e he paid but little attention to 
uit his cows were doing. He never 
1! 


ad a cow. He did not change his 
d. His production remained the 
jie. At the end of a year his herd 
i; as poor as at the beginning. He 
ie didn’t get anything out of the 
jseiation. He didn’t. 
‘IT know another man in a cow test- 
| association. He had gone broke 
another business through no fault 
}his own and he had to start the 
business on a shoe string. He 
}ght up cheap cows that dairymen 
i in a cow testing association were 
by guess. He didn’t guess. 
‘tried each cow he bought by the. 
ies and Babcock test as he be- 
0 a cow testing association. 
d many cows to the butcher, 
ut of other people’s culls he 
up a good herd and improved 
erd by using the best pure- 
‘Sires. His cows were fed ac- 
ling to production and_ conse- 
| ntly economically. He made mon- 
/and he will tell you that cow test- 
s. 


‘here are a number of herds in 
county that can show a good in- 
» in production the past year, 
| that increase when translated 
I) dollars and cents makes it ap- 
ee cow testing is worth while. 
e are the results in three dairies: 
n one herd 82 cows averaged 
‘9 Ibs. fat last year and 34 cows 
ed 439.7 lbs. fat this year, or a 
in of 85.8 lbs. for each cow 
when translated into dollars 
‘cents was $2,625.48. 
h another herd 34 cows aver- 
(297.3 Ibs. fat last year and 53 
'S averaged 380.5 lbs. this year or 
in of 83.2 Ibs. per cow. The in- 
S€ was worth $3,963.24. 
ird herd of 30 cows averaged 
Ss. fat last year and 37 cows 
ed 441.8 lbs. this year or a 
f 55.9 Ibs. per cow. The gain 
duction was worth $1,861.47.” 
'recognized that increases such 


0 be expected; nevertheless, 
r them must be given largely 


it ge et, Ll ee ee 
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the easiest riding cars 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


you ever traveled in ~ 


New Springs 
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NASH 


3 New Series 


New 
Lower Prices 


of Secret Process Alloy Steel 


individually designed and tailored for each Nash car 


The new Nash models introduce the 
GREATEST improvement in riding 
smoothness developed in years. 


All new Nash models are now cradled 
on. new springs built of a secret new 


steel alloy. 


This new material gives Nash springsa 
smoothness and ease of action found 
in no other car, regardless of price. 


These new Nash springs are individ- 
ually designed and balanced scien- 
tifically to the weight and size of each 


Even the new Nash Standard Six 
models, which sell at 4-cylinder 
prices, are so equipped. 


In all, there are 21 new Nash models 
for you to view. Body designs and 


finishes are the smagtest you have 


Nash model—actually9 different rear 


spring types in all. 


Every new Nash model has these 


ever seen, and the color harmonies 
are of magnificent richness. 


The bodies are extremely close to 
the road. The wheels are small. And 
there are a host of other great fea- 
tures for you to see. 


At the NEW LOW prices these new 


Nash models are the greatest values 


unique new springs, individually tai- 


lored—and then as a final contri- 
bution to your ease and comfort — 
shock absorbers on every model. 


[Prices range from $865 to $1990 f. o. b. factories] 


to the influences of cow testing asso- 
ciation work. These herds were un- 
doubtedly owned by men who get all 
the value out of the work possible. 


Silage Measuring Tables 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In your issue 
of July 10 there appears an article, 
“Are Silage Measuring Tables Cor- 
rect?”’ The experience of Howard T. 
Greene in weighing a measured 
amount of silage shows much varia- 
tion. : 

I am a cow tester in Tuscola Coun- 
ty, Michigan, and incidentally have 
weighed the silage taken from silos 
one day each month throughout the 
year. As is our method the total is 
based from this weight as an average. 
I have always been under the im- 
pression that they did not weigh up 
to the tables. 

Much data could be had from test- 
ers by sending out a questionnaire. 
The cow test books from previous 


years should give interesting infor- 
mation if taken only from herds in 
which all animals fed were on test. 
It would get information from all 
parts of the country and over a very 
large number of silos. 

Kingston, Mich. WeascAcas: 

(EpiTor’s NotE:—We would be 
pleased to have testers report on 
this.) 


An Investment Return 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The size of 
the average herd in the Texas Cow 
Testing .Association is 15 cows, and 
the average increase in production in 
10 months’ time was 23.5 lbs. milk 
and 2.5 lbs. fat, or an increased profit 
per cow of $12.50. On the herd the 
increase would be $187.50, or 
$151.50 net in 10 months’ time from 
a $36.00 investment, 

Does cow testing pay in Texas? 
You answer. 

T. H. Royper, Tester. 


you have ever known. 


Nash invites you to see them at once 
and have a demonstration of their 
great speed and power-smoothness. 


(6227) 


for a Power-Equipped 
SEPARATOR 


You can trade in your old sepa- 
rator for a power-driven Sharp- 
m les Tubular—you can trade it in 
on one of larger capacity, at very 
little cost. A power-driven sepa- § 
rator costs only a little more 
than a hand-driven separator, 
and $20 allowance will be 
made on your old machine. 
If your separator is too 
small for your needs, if it 
is worn, out of balance 


allowance) 21a “iosing “cream, and you 
want to be free from the 


drudgery of it all, write today 
for the Sharples offer, telling 
us what capacity you need. 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., @ 
565 W. Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. or . 
WEST CHEST 


“old 


Separator 


ER, BA. 


When writing advertisers please mention 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 26-Oct. 2—Dairy Cattle Congress, Wa. 
terloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-Oct. 22—National Dairy Exposition, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-Oct. 29—Dairy Industries 


i Exposi- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 


New French—Canadian 
Record 


Another breed record for the 
French-Canadian cattle in the ma- 
ture class of the 865-day division has 
recently been established. “Blan- 
dine,” bred by Romeo Sylvestre, Que- 
bec, and owned by Joseph Champoux, 
of the same province, is the new 
champion with an official production 
of 15,860 lbs. of milk and 658 Ibs. 
fat. ‘‘Aromaz’’ 1597, the ex-cham- 
pion, had a production of 13,218 lbs. 
“milk and 631 lbs. fat and was owned 
by ‘the Dominion Central Experimen- 
tal Farm when she made her record 
in 1917.—French-Canadian Cattle 
Breeders’ Association. 
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Minnesota Holstein Company 
Makes $1066 Average 


HE Minnesota Holstein Company 
dispersion at Austin, Minn., 
July 29, was the best Holstein 
sale since the Erickson dispersion 
in 1924 and one of the best sales 
we have ever attended because it 
stood out so far above all other 
Holstein sales of the past two or 
three years. The 61 head making 
up the Minnesota Holstein Co. herd 
brought $65,050, an average of 
$1,066. “There were, in addition, 
eight other animals consigned, most 
of them partnership owned bulls, that 
raised the total to $68,700 for the 69 
head, an average of $995. 
It was a most successful sale from 
any standpoint and there was every 


tered Holsteins, the foundation for 
the herd which was sold July 29; and 
in 1915 he made what was unques- 
tionably his most important purchase 
—a half interest in Piebe Laura Ollie 
Homestead King, the bull which later 
proved himself an outstanding Hol- 
stein sire. This bull and that great 
old cow, South Side Inka De Kol, 
dam of Sir Inka Superior Segis, a la- 
ter sire, were remarkably good Hol- 
steins that contributed greatly to the 
upbuilding of this herd which has 
established a very enviable record in 
the show ring and at the pail. In 
1919 Mr. Culver took his herd into 
the partnership with A. L. Eberhart 
to form the Minnesota Holstein Co. 


MAY WALKER INKA SEGIS, 2-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER OF MAY 
WALKER OLLIE HOMESTEAD ; 


She topped the sale at $7,100. 


reason for it being so. The herd was 
one of the very best in the country, 
of course, and every animal was in 
sale shape; the sale was managed by 
Melin and Petersen as such a sale 
should be, and the weather man was 
kind enough to furnish a perfect day. 
The buyers, the final necessity for 
any successful sale, were very much 
in evidence. We don’t know exactly 
how many states were represented at 
the ringside, but we do know that 
when the sale was over the herd had 
gone to new owners in South Ameri- 
ca, Canada, and twelve states. 

The sale was a deserved tribute to 
V. S. Culver’s success as a Holstein 
breeder. He came to Minnesota from 
Nebraska in 1913 bringing 18 regis- 


of which he has since been secretary 
and manager. 

Exactly 20 of the 69 animals sold 
brought $1,000 or more, 7 head went 
to $3,000 or above, a yearling bull 
sold for $6,200, and a 2-year-old heif- 
er for $7,100. 

May Walker Ollie Homestead, the 
12-year-old champion butterfat pro- 
ducer of the United States, was pur- 
chased by Nan Connoly of Minnesota 
for $4,000. Her yearling son, Sir 
Bess Ormsby May, sired by Sir Bess 
Ormsby Fobes, went to W. S. Kellogg 
of Connecticut for $6,200 with a syn- 
dicate of Minnesota breeders the last 
contending bidders. 

May Walker Inka Segis, the 2- 
year-old daughter of the champion 


MAY WALKER OLLIE HOMESTEAD, THE U. S. CHAMPION BUTTERFAT 
PRODUCER, BRED AND DEVELOPED BY THE MINNESOTA 
HOLSTEIN COMPANY 


This 12-year-old cow sold for $4,000 and her 2-year-old daughter brought $7,100; her 
yearling son, $6,200. 
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New Standard 
of Tire Value 


All the qualities that 
you want most in a tire 
are plus factors in the 
masterpiece of the tir 
industry, the 


FISK 
Extra Hea’ 
Balloon © 


The greatest achieve- 
ment of the modern 
tire maker. Sets new 
standards by giving— 
more mileage, more | 
comfort, more safety, 
more traction, more 
distinction to your car. 


With this latest and 
greatest Fisk you geta _ 
new idea of the amount _ 
of tire satisfaction your 
tire money can buy. _ 


aie 
“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE’ 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


roducer, was from the first rec- 
ed as the outstanding individual 
the herd. She was the All-Ameri- 
, senior yearling last year, is mak- 
iS very good junior two-year-old 


ord now, and came into the ring 
‘king like a champion. Any breed- 
would have been proud to own her 
j at least several of those present 
re willing to go well into four fig- 
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. Culver who was responsible for 
‘Success of the Minnesota Holstein 
mpany as a breeding institution. 


to get her, so it was not until 
bid reached $7,100 that she was 
ck off to A. C. Hardy of Ontario. 
Maytag Farm of Iowa was the 
‘contending bidder. 

ack, Thompson, and Kraschel did 
selling with G. R. Melin in the 


ae following list includes those 
tals selling for $750 or more and 
rss 

Connoly, Minnesota 


lay Walker Ollie Homestead $4,000 
rlene Inka May 1,500 
Hardy, Canada 
Jay Walker Inka Segis $7,100 
't Creamery Farms, Michigan 

‘ay Walker Fobes $4,500 
| Kellogg, Connecticut 
/r Bess Ormsby May $6,200 
ess Fobes Homestead 3,200 
‘rt Piebe Inka May 1,000 
| Thompson, South Dakota 

ay Walker Piebe $850 
| Griffith, Oklahoma 

‘ar Segis Homestead $2,050 
*ss Homestead Segis Fobes 1,025 
iss Lassie Ormsby 3,950 
saeta, South America 

r Mooie Inka May $975 
t Phoebe Inka May 1,025 
vt Inka Rue Homestead 1,050 
tt Inka Pontiae Piebe 1,025 
_ Rasmussen, Illinois 

loebe Cornucopia Fayne $1,125 
sthur Farms, Delaware 

audlene Segis $1,250 
‘| Ahrens, Missouri 

audlene Inka May $1,450 
_ Maytag, Iowa 

wdlene Superior Segis $1,475 
ss Inka Rue 3,000 
8s Piebe Inka Homestead 1,125 
ord Farm, New York 

8s Parthenea Homstead Segis $825 
nd Farm, Wisconsin 

\ Inka De Mar Wren Ormsby $1,000 
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~ Land Banks 


‘eral Land Banks, organized to 
Money to farmers at a reason- 
tate of interest and on easy 
e been making exceptional 
. In the first decade the 12 
iu Land Banks loaned approxi- 
 $1,332,000,000 to farmers, 


®an Associations, the largest 
System in the world that 
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The Roof Over Your Head 


Fs NC A) 
Features of Fisher Roof 


Construction 


1. The roof of every Fisher body is 
practically a separate assembly, resting 
as securely upon the body’s pillars as 
does:the roof of a home upon its frame- 


work. 


2. Slats and bows form the sturdy struc- 
ture of a Fisher roof deck. The bows are 
three 


twelve inches apart; the slats 
inches apart. 


3. The bows used in a Fisher roof are 
cut to shape, not steam bent. They re- 


tain their shape permanently. 


4. A layer of sound-absorbing cotton 
batting laid on the Fisher roof frame- 
work between two sheets of cotton cloth, 


reduces drumming noises. 


5, All Fisher roofs are covered with 
extra durable weather-proof fabric — 
specially constructed to stand up under 


all conditions of weather. 
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serves about 380,000 farmers with 
“amortized loans.” 

These banks take mortgages on 
farms and then issue bonds against 
the mortgages and sell them to the 
public. These bonds have the confi- 
dence of the investors because the 
land has been conservatively ap- 
praised and the banks themselves 
have a capital of $57,000,000 and a 
surplus and reserve of more than 
$12,000,000. 

Farms which come to these banks 
on account of foreclosure are charged 
off against the surplus. The total 
foreclosures to date amount to less 
than one per cent of the loans. 


Recently the Federal Land Banks 
floated a bond issue of $100,000,000 
bearing 41% per cent, which brought a 
premium of one and _ one-fourth 
points. This shows the public has 
confidence in this co-operative system 
in which each of the 12 banks guar- 
antees the bonds of the others. 
eral legislation in the past few years 
has brought about a system of lend- 
ing money to farmers that meets well 
the requirements of this great indus- 


Fed-. 


Important information 
for every closed car buyer 


Everyone realizes the importance of roof construction 
in the building of a home;—roof construction of a 


closed car is equally important, because the roof of 


the closed car is not only subjected to the elements 
but to severe strains and stresses as well. That is 


why in a Body by Fisher the roof is always so 


strongly, staunchly built. ... The structure and the 
strength of the roof, as of the entire Fisher body, adds 
greatly to the safety of travel in all cars equipped 
with Body by Fisher. The Fisher roof is also far 


more durable . . . In selecting your next car, examine 


the roof. Ask questions about it. Find out whether 
it has the Fisher advantages of roof structure de- 


tailed herewith — advantages which mean greater 


strength, greater durability, and greater safety, 


FISHER 


try. Credit alone is not enough to 
place this industry upon a proper 
basis, but without it there is little 
opportunity to inaugurate any plan 
which will serve agriculture ade- 
quately and well. 


The South to be Represented 
at Dairy Show 


Dairymen, railroad development 
agents, college workers, and business 
men held an enthusiastic meeting in 
Montgomery, Alabama, July 19 to 
formulate plans for promoting at- 
tendance from the Southeast at the 
National Dairy Exposition in Mem- 
phis next October. 

President E. S. Center, Jr., of the 
Southeastern Railway Development 
Agents, called the meeting, with the 
co-operation of Extension Director 
Duncan of Alabama State College 
and Secretary Black of the Mont- 
gomery Chamber of Commerce. Prac- 
tically every leading railroad in that 
section had one or more representa- 
tives present. 

It was agreed that the exposition 
deserves the support of all interests 
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concerned with the growth of diversi- 
fied agriculture in the South. Rail- 
road men present said they would use 
every means at their command to give 
publicity to the exposition and to or- 
ganize trips and parties to attend. 
Extension workers from the colleges, 
leading milk dealers, ice cream manu- 
facturers, and other handlers of dairy 
products will co-operate in reaching 
dairymen and farmers. A special ef- 
fort will be made to enlist the sup- 
port of bankers and business men be- 
cause of the economic importance of 
dairying and its sure cash returns. 


Director Duncan was pledged such 
support as might be needed in the 
development of an Alabama state ex-" 
hibit as a part of the “Dairying in 
Dixieland” feature being prepared by 
some ten southern states. Plans were 
also discussed for insuring like exhib- 
its from Georgia and Floridaa—Na- 
tional Dairy Association. 
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“Make the best of “everything; 
think the best of everybody; hope the 
best for yourself.”—Grorce STEPH- 
ENSON. 


passes our understanding. 


» total number. 


A BRIGHT young boy once said he had a farm 
which was exempt from taxation, not subject to 
execution, and equal in value to any other of three 
times the area. ‘‘Where is your farm?” he was 
asked. ‘‘Under my hat,” he replied. And he was 
right; every industrious, ambitious, and deserving 
young man has that kind of a farm by divine in- 
heritance. 


TUBERCULOSIS FREE HERDS 


Considerable variation is found in the percent- 
age of animals affected with tuberculosis in the 
various sections of our country. Many counties 
have already been tested once and many are on 
the accredited list. Some counties that are free 
from tuberculosis, quarantine against cattle com- 
ing in from other counties unless known to be 
free from tuberculosis. This is becoming quite 
the general practice in counties in our southern 
states where only a small percentage of animals 
are affected with tuberculosis and in those coun- 
ties where it is found the tubercular infection can 
be largely traced to cattle shipped in. 

We think it wise for counties practically free 
from tuberculosis to quarantine against the im- 
portation of cattle unless they know they are from 
tuberculosis-free herds. The sooner the live stock 
interests of this country appreciate that traffic in 
diseased animals is closed, the better it will be for 
this great industry. Too strict rules can not be 
made in governing the movement of cattle. These 
rules may seem to be unreasonable and place the 
shipper at a disadvantage, but the more exacting 
the regulations are concerning the movement of 
cattle, the quicker will tuberculosis be eradicated. 


GAS TAXIS: JUST 


Why anyone should be opposed to a small gaso- 
line tax for maintaining and building good roads 
It has been shown that 
a gasoline tax is a good investment. Good roads 
save the wear and tear on automobiles and trucks, 
save time, and make motoring a pleasure. The 
average automobile consumes one gallon of gas 
in 15 miles. We believe very few motorists would 
object to the tax of two cents a gallon if they re- 
flected upon the saving effected by good roads and 
the increased pleasure of motoring. 

The Inquiring Reporter in the August 2 issue of 
the Chicago Daily Tribune asks the question: 
“How do you like being taxed for your gasoline?” 
One motorist replied: “I don’t like it. It’s an im- 
position on the automobile owners of Chicago, be- 
cause we will be paying about 70 per cent of the 
tax of the whole state. They should tax farmers 
as well as city people. Farmers are free from the 
tax on account of their farm machinery, but they 
use the country roads more than city people do.” 

We hadn’t observed that the Illinois gas tax law 
relieved farmers from paying this tax when gas is 
used for driving automobiles or trucks on the 
road. Further, we have no evidence to show that 
farmers use the roads more than city people. 
In the Year Book of Agriculture, 1926, page 414, 
we find the following paragraph: 

“ ‘Very well,’ says the farmer reader, ‘the money 
spent for the state roads seems to be pretty well 
justified, but how much do farmers use them?’ The 
answer is definite and clear—very little. The 
traffic on the state highways is largely a traffic of 
city-owned vehicles. In the Maine and Pennsyl- 
vania traffic surveys only 5.4 per cent of the pas- 
senger cars observed on the state highways were 
farmer-owned. In Ohio the percentage was 12.4, 
and in a count of the traffic on the Bankhead 
Highway at the Georgia—South Carolina line the 
farmers’ cars made up only 8.9 per cent of the 
A similar situation is found with 
respect to the motor trucks.” 

It will be noted that the percentage of Illinois 
farmers using roads compared to city users is not 
given but it is safe to assume that there would be 
no higher percentage of farmers using the roads in 
Tlinois than in Ohio. If this be true, the people 
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of the city of Chicago have little reason to com- 
plain even though they pay 70 per cent of the gas- 
oline tax. Those who use the roads most should 
pay the most for their upkeep. Further, if it is 
found that too high a percentage of gas tax raised 
in Chicago is being used for roads, it could be di- 
rected to building and maintaining streets. 

It is the height of selfishness upon the part of 
city people to expect farmers to build and main- 
tain highways for them when statistics show that 
in several states traffic of city-owned vehicles 
ranges from 87.6 per cent to 94.6 per cent. Statis- 
tics gathered by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion show that the farmer is paying a relatively 
higher real estate tax than the people living in 
Chicago. The daily press of the city that calls 
upon the federal government to extend justice to 
agriculture should follow its own advice by sup- 
porting a fair system of taxation in building and 
maintaining roads. 


MILK IN FACTORIES 


an England the men in offices have their after- 
noon tea but here in America there are working 
men who go them one better by having fresh, 
wholesome milk both morning and afternoon. This 
has become an increasing practice in factories and 
offices and it has been found profitable for the 
management as well as desirable for the em- 
ployees. It has been found that it relieves fatigue, 
reduces absences due to illness, and helps to avoid 
accidents. 

One of the latest of these reports comes from 
the Maytag factory at Newton, Iowa, which is said 
to be one of the largest washing machine manu- 
facturers in the world as it turns out 1,400 wash- 
ing machines daily from its splendidly equipped 
plant. Each morning a milk wagon delivers a 
thousand bottles of milk at the factory, placing 
them in five large ice boxes stationed at conveni- 
ent points throughout the factory. There are 
2,000 workmen employed and as the recognition 
of the trial and value of milk spreads it is rea- 
sonable to expect the number of milk fans to in- 
crease. 

The president of the Maytag Company is Mr. 
E. H. Maytag who is farm raised and now operates 
a dairy farm where pure-bred cattle are kept un- 
der ideal conditions. Perhaps it was his prejudiced 
influence as a dairyman that influenced the estab- 
lishment of a milk service in his factory; however, 
the experience of other factory managers would 
have been sufficient inducement for its trial and 
final decision to continue the daily service of milk. 
Where it has been given adequate trial, factory 
management has found it desirable. 

Milk dealers can increase their sales in their 
own community if they will only seek to have 
their local factories try out the plan. It not only 
increases sales of milk used by employees in the 
factory and office, but it also tends to increase the 
home consumption of milk by the publicity given. 


DAIRY PROGRESS 


At the American Institute of Co-operation, Dr. 
C. W. Larson, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, outlined a program to meet the demand 
for an adequate milk supply and also to increase 
the dairy farmer’s income. He said the average 
cow now produces 4,500 lbs. milk containing 180 
Ibs. butterfat per year. This, he declared, was 
too low and pointed out that the average cow in 
cow testing associations produces 7,500 lbs. milk 
per year containing about 285 lbs. fat. This in- 
creased production of cows being tested is brought 
about through selection, feeding, and the use of 
good bulls. 

“High producing cows are economical in the use 
of feed. A tabulation of more than 100,000 in- 
dividual cow records shows that cows producing 
9,000 lbs. milk per year did not eat twice as much 
as cows that produced 4,500 lbs. Instead they ate 
approximately 40 per cent more feed in dollars 
worth of feed per cow to produce twice as much 
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milk and butterfat. Another tabulation sh 
that the cows in the 9,000-lb. production clas 

only about 40 per cent more digestible nutri 
than cows that produced half as much.” 

Dr. Larson also stated that on January s 
there were 330,000 fewer cows than on th 
ceding January 1. We are increasing our p 
lation at the rate of about one and one-hal 
lion persons per year. The cow population h 
creased, but we have increased production of 1 
to take care of the increased demands 
shows that the dairy industry is making p og 
We now have approximately 22,000,000 ¢ 
cows, and Dr. Larson says, ‘As a matter of 
if we were to increase the production of the 
age cow only 100 Ibs. of fat per year in t 
40 years, we could supply our increased p 
tion without increasing the number of cow 

We are sure the attention of the pro 
dairyman will be challenged by this statement 
reveal to him the large opportunities to incr 
the dairy farmer’s income through better fee ‘ 
selection, and breeding. 


NEWAYGO COUNTY 


The first cow testing association in the Nf 
States was organized in Newaygo County, Mict 
gan, in 1906, under the direction of Helmer 
bild who was then with the Dairy and Food G 
mission of Michigan. In the 21 years that 
elapsed, the dairy industry of Newaygo Co 
has met substantial progress and much of its 
complishment is attributed to the eens wor 0! 
cow testing association. 

It required hard work to organize and to | 
tinue the cow testing association. The dairy l 
ers of the county devoted much time in assis 
to keep its membership interested and to point 
the value of milk and feeding records of oe 
in a herd. : 

At a recent dairy field day meeting held 
breeders of dairy cattle in Newaygo Count 
effects of cow testing work were clearly sh: 
Nearly 200 head of dairy animals, includ 
seys, Holsteins, and Guernseys, were 
and judged. Fathers and their sons compet 
honors in the show ring. No cash prizes - 
fered but the winners received ribbons as ree 
tion of the places their animals won. T 
highly satisfactory for the honor of winning 
really what created the interest and broug' 
large number of people together on this occ 

We talked with several dairymen who bel 
to the first cow testing association, and it 
considerable satisfaction that we found m 
them in good financial condition and pretty 
satisfied with their accomplishments. O cou 
they would like to receive a better price 
products, but this is not at all an unna 
sire. Dairy products are worth more a1 
we can get the consumer to appreciate thei 
food value, we may look forward to relativel. 
ter prices. 

It was with considerable satisfaction 
that all the animals, except two, of this good loc 
exhibit were brought there in trucks, and allt 
families came to this picnic in automobiles 
over splendid roads. We could not help but 
flect upon conditions now and as they © we 
years ago when the first cow testing assoc 
was started. There has been a marked i 
ment in every way in the developmen 
county. There is no indication of the dev 
of the: peasant type of farmers. On the con 
this county is improving its dairy practic 
ing better cattle, looking for a better mark 
is products, and is enjoying the fruits of it 
At this local dairy field day there were mor 
exhibited than there were at the first 
Dairy Show 21 years ago. 

Those who feel that nothing can be do 
prove the agricultural income of this coun 
well consider what the dairy farmers of ! 


San you give me any information on making an 
e cooling unit to operate in my milk cooling 
I know very little about electric refrigera- 
but think it would be possible to install cop- 
tubing in the tank and circulate brine by 
of a small electric motor and pump. 

ng Sun, Md. E. R. ENGLAND. 
r. E. R. Meacham has given the following re- 
to this inquiry: 

do not think it will be at all practical to at- 
pt to make such a unit, but the leading electric 
gerator concerns supply units specially de- 
ed for this purpose. The cooling element of 
first-class refrigerator can be submerged in 
i milk cooling tank. If the tank is made with 
yer insulation in the walls and cover, an elec- 
refrigerator so arranged will produce very low 
peratures in the tank. In fact, there will prob- 


t necessary to install a pump to circulate the 
e. The temperature of the water throughout 
ae tank may not be absolutely uniform, but there 
hould not be a variation of more than a very few 
eTees. 
“The ‘proper insulation’ usually recommended is 
board three inches thick. The size of the re- 
igerating unit necessary will depend upon the 
unt of milk to be cooled, the temperature 
ge desired, the condition of the tank, etc. No 
fie size can be recommended without knowing 
points. Definite advice should be sought 
the manufacturers or the local refrigerator 
zaler.” 

EpiTor’s Note:—A description of an insulated 
I 3 such as is most often used where mechanical 
fri 


geration is used will be found in our issue for 


) card issued to C. T. A. members by the Wis- 
n Dairymen’s Association. What does it 
1? Does it refer to feed cost per unit of 
uction? 
(ly experience convinces me that the items, 
rns per $1.00 expended for feed’”’ and “feed 
si per pound butterfat,”” even though of great 
ue are, to those not familiar with their limi- 
tions, very misleading. Applied generally these 
ures convey the correct impression, but applied 
ecically they are very misleading. Generally 
eaking food costs per pound of butterfat vary 
sely with the production. 
Between herds whose feed costs per cow vary 
idely, figures on the feed cost per pound of 
tterfat and return per $1.00 expended for feed 
ve little significance. A small amount of grain. 
Sture will double the feed cost, yet unless the 
ction doubles, the feed cost per pound of 
tterfat will rise materially. However, simple 
metic tells us that only a slight increase in 
ction will more than offset the limited feed 
on pasture; therefore, below certain limits 
iction costs per pound fat have little rela- 
to net returns. A case in point follows: 
A’s herd on pasture is fed concentrates in 
ion to production while B’s herd gets pas- 
only. The record for one month is as follows: 


saa 


Returns per 


Lbs. fat Feed cost per $1 expended Net return 

rd per cow pound fat for feed above feed 

mm «(42.8 18.0c $3.20 $17.06 
20.5 9.2¢ 5.95 9.90 


om the above figures “B’’ concluded that 
the cost of production had doubled where 
rates are fed on pasture, it did not pay to 
1 them, notwithstanding the fact that ‘A’ ac- 
lly made the most money. 
her case in point: “C”’ and “D” have iden- 
production costs per unit of butterfat, name- 
.6¢ per pound; yet ‘“‘C’s’’ well fed herd of 24 
Clears 2.5 times as “D’s’” herd of 40 cows fed 
stalks, silage, and a handful of oats. These 
are by no means isolated or unusual. 

cost per pound of fat figures are reliable 
len considered in conjunction with the av- 
' herd production and the price of a pound 
terfat. Figures on the return per $1.00 ex- 
for feed are reliable only when consid- 
conjunction with the amount of money 
spent for feed. 
nomical production to be defined as pro- 
| at the lowest possible cost per unit, or 


'~ 
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production at such a cost that it will reap the larg- 
est profit per cow? Is there not some sort of a 
law of diminishing returns to be applied to the 
feeding of dairy cows? 

Wisconsin. HARVEY L, BECKER, Tester. 


Shotgun Alfalfa Seeding 


A number of reports from farmers, particularly 
those located in the state of Wisconsin, indicate 
that there was a very considerable percentage of 
last year’s seeding of alfalfa that had to be plowed 
under this spring because of the extremely poor 
stand. There are varying explanations of this, 
some of which ascribed it to a poor growing sea- 
son last year that brought the alfalfa into the win- 
ter in a thin stand and a light growth. Added to 
this, reports indicate that ice did a considerable 
amount of damage in smothering out the alfalfa 
that remained, although this damage did not seem 
to show so plainly on the older seedings. One 
man is of the opinion that his top soil is slightly 
acid and that this combined with the relatively 
poor growing conditions last year caused the loss 
of his seeding. It is his opinion that in a good 
growing year the alfalfa is able to overcome the 
disadvantages of the slight acidity, as his subsoil 
is very rich in lime. 

One peculiarity that has been noted is the fact 
that while a considerable percentage of the alfalfa 
seeded last year has killed out, last year’s seeding 
of red and alsike clover has made an unusually 
heavy crop. In driving through the country we 
have seen fields of clover with cocks so close to- 
gether that it was impossible for the wagon to 
pass between them. : 

In discussing these conditions with one of our 
neighbors he stated that it had been his custom 
for some years to seed a mixture of 8 lbs. alfalfa, 
8 lbs. red clover, 6 lbs. alsike, and 4 lbs. timothy 
to the acre. While he says this is an expensive 
seeding, yet experience has shown him that where 
the alfalfa does not make a good catch the other 
grass seeds will come in and fill up those blank 
spaces, with final results of a heavier total yield 
per acre. He has also noted that where the soil 
conditions appear to be right for alfalfa, the alfal- 
fa seems to have a considerable advantage in 
growth over the other grass seed. 

We would be pleased to have the opinions and 
experiences of other readers as to this shotgun 
method of getting a stand of legume hay where 
alfalfa is not always a sure and certain crop. 


4 
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Making Alfalfa Hay 


I’m a new beginner with alfalfa and I guess I 
stacked it too wet. I let it stand in small cocks 
a week. I thought it was cured enough, but now 
the stack is so hot that I can’t hold my hand in it 
and the hay is brown as tobacco. I don’t suppose 
that hay will be worth anything. Please let me 
know if there should be anything done with it, or 
shall I leave it the way it is. What is the best way 
to cure alfalfa to keep it from heating and keep 
the green color? How long can shocks stand on 
the field without hurting the stand? 

Winger, Minn. O24 BHA 

Our usual recommendations for the making of 
alfalfa hay are to cut the hay in the morning after 
the dew has dried off and allow it to stand in the 
swath until it is well wilted. This permits raking 
up some time in the afternoon as a usual thing. 
If a side delivery rake is available, put the hay in- 
to windrows and allow it to stand in a windrow 
some twenty-four to forty-eight hours. It may 
be desirable to turn over this windrow some few 
hours before hauling in, but this is not always 
necessary unless the hay is very heavy. ‘However, 
it is difficult to give definite instructions as to the 
length of time the hay should stand in the wind- 
row because of the great variance in the drying 
weather that prevails. For instance, this year we 
had to allow our hay to stand in the windrow for 
five days before it got as dry as we like to have it. 
Ordinarily, if rain does not intervene, we will haul 
it to the barn within some 36 to 48 hours after 
161s) Cuts 

Where the hay is put into cocks, about the 
same rule prevails as when put into windrows ex- 
cept that it is desirable to open up the cock or tip 
it on its side a few hours before the hay is hauled 
to the barn. In both cases when rain intervenes, 
the hay will have to stand until it has dried out 
again. This means, in the case of the windrow, 
turning it over with the rake after the top has 
dried out; and with the cocks, they may have to 
be opened up and spread out. 

This does not make perfectly dry hay and it 
will often heat in the mow, particularly immedi- 
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ately under where it falls from the fork. Con- 
siderable heat may develop in the mow and the 
hay turn brown or dark colored. However, if this 
hay is fed to cows rather than sold, this is no dis- 
advantage as the cows really like brown or dark 
colored hay better than the green alfalfa. If the 
hay turns musty as a result of having too much 
moisture due to rain on it, this is undesirable 
and depreciates the feeding value of the hay. 

It has been the recommendation of some men 
that it is desirable to open up a stack or mow of 
hay that heats up badly. We question the desira- 
bility of this practice not only because of the la- 
bor involved and the fact that the heating is not 
likely to do any damage, but also it is our opinion 
that there is great danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion if the hay is loosened up so that the air 
can get to it. In this connection, we would sug- 
gest reading the answer to an inquiry that appears 
in our June 10 issue concerning spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

If the hay cocks are left in the field for a con- 
siderable time, they should be moved within a 
week’s time or less in order to keep the hay from 
smothering out the alfalfa plants. Personal obser- 
vation as to the growth of the alfalfa will be the 
best guide as to when the alfalfa should be moved. 


Destroying Rats 
Some time ago I read of the use uf cyanide po- 
tassium gas for killing rats. How is it used and 
where can I get it? 
Barron, Wis. J.) Re 


Calcium cyanide dust is of outstanding useful- 
ness in destroying rats. Calcium cyanide is a 


_ compound that rapidly gives off hydrocyanic gas 


when acted upon by the moisture in the air. This 
gas is extremely poisonous and in sufficient con- 
centration is destructive to most animal life. 

Calcium cyanide dust may be used to advan- 
tage in destroying rats in open burrows in fields, 
along ditch banks, under sidewalks, around the 
exterior of buildings, under pavements and tight 
floors, in corncribs. It is particularly suited for 
use on farms and poultry plants. 

The dust is used most effectively by forcing it 
into rat burrows or other harbors by means of a 
portable dusting pump or duster with a flexible 
hose attached. The large foot pump is most sat- 
isfactory. A few strokes of the pump will fill 
most rat burrows with a smokelike dust, which 


will emerge from all connecting openings and thus. - 


indicate the extent of the system. All openings 
through which the dust escapes should be closed 
with earth, sod, or other material. 

In double walls of farm buildings, lumber piles, 
or corncribs, where the escape of the gas can not 
well be prevented, it is necessary to use much 
more dust than in an air tight burrow. Dusting 
should be done on a still day, so that. drafts or air 
currents will not quickly carry the gas away. 

In dusting corncribs some of the powder should 
be forced into the corn about midway between 
the top and bottom of the crib and then should be 
pumped in all around near the bottom at 3 or 4 
foot intervals. There is little danger attending 
the use of calcium cyanide dust in corn or other 
edible products, because the gas becomes entirely 
dissipated in a few hours and the residue is non- 
poisonous. To be entirely safe, however, the corn 
should not be fed for several days after dusting. 

We had several spectacular demonstrations in 
Jefferson County last spring. At one of them we 
pumped the dust into holes into a stone floor of a 
tool shed. Some of the rats were able to get out, 
but were so badly poisoned that they could not get 
very far. We raised some of the stones in the 
floor, and found a goodly number of rats dead in 
the burrows. 

Both the calcium cyanide dust and crystals 
and the hydrocyanide-acid gas given off by them 
are extremely poisonous and should be handled 
with the utmost care. This poison should not be 
used in inclosed buildings or transferred from the 
container to the duster indoors. Avoid breathing 
the gas given off, and always wash the hands after 
handling the poison. The dust rapidly deteriorates 
upon exposure to air, so that the cans should be 
quickly and tightly closed after removing part of 
the contents. Store in a safe place away from 
the house and out of the reach of children, irre- 
sponsible persons, and live stock. Pe 

If the local druggist or hardware dealer does 
not have calcium cyanide dust and the dusting 
pump, he should be able to secure it from his 
wholesaler. If not, write Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wisconsin. J. M. CoyNner. 
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Buy 6-ply tires-- 
it pays 


Kelly-Springfield 4-ply balloon is as 
good a 4-ply tire as it is possible to build 


today, and for city use, where road conditions 
are ideal, it is giving very satisfactory service 
on light cars. 


For the kind of work, however, that a car - 
usually gets in the country, tires of a sturdier, 
heavier construction are needed. 


Kelly 6-ply tires are built for just this kind 
of service. Barring punctures, a set of Kelly 
29 x 4.40 six-ply balloons on a Ford will run 
indefinitely. 


There is real economy in paying the slight 
difference in cost between a 4-ply and a 
6-ply tire. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KELLY: 


DAIRYCATILE 
CONGRESS 


It’s All For You—America’s quality dairy cattle show com- 
bined with hundreds of machinery, equipment, and supply 
exhibits; scores of educational displays, national contests,’ 
demonstrations, etc., etc., will occupy every moment of the 
big week. Every effort has been put forth to make the 1927 
show of greatest possible service to the wonderful industry 
it represents. 


NATIONAL BELGIAN HORSE SHOW 
AMERICAN POULTRY CONGRESS 


Sept. 26 - Oct. 2, 1927 


WATERLOO - IOWA 


[KEEP TAB ON YOUR Cows! 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 
Hoard’s Dairyman Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


snooHd TIRES 
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News from Washington, D. 


[SPECIAL TO HOARD’S DAIRYMAN] 


Washington, D. C., August 9—With 
the closing of the production season 
in the southern hemisphere and the 
facts of production and world trade 
in dairy products pretty well in hand 
for the year 1927, it seems apparent 
to the experts in the U. S: Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that there is a 
tendency in producing countries to 
still further increase production, 
while in the chief consuming or im- 
porting countries there seems to be 
a halting of the upward tendency and 
a consequent price stagnation which 
they are inclined to look upon with 
some misgiving. 

Reports at hand from American ob- 
servers in New Zealand indicate that 
there has been a good season in pro- 
duction, but not very satisfactory as 
to either British or Continental Hu- 
ropean outlet and some comparative- 
ly low prices. The Argentine pro- 
duction has not been as large as was 
anticipated. Weather conditions were 
not entirely satisfactory in Austra- 
lia. However, both Denmark, Hol- 
land, and other. north European 
countries seemed to be showing in- 
creases in production, while Germany, 
rated as an importing nation, showed 
a decided tendency to increase the 
home production of dairy products. 

Weakness in both German and Eng- 
lish markets adds to the generally de- 
pressing price situation. 

Contrasted with this is the general- 
ly good demand for milk, butter, 
cheese, and most other dairy products 
in this country, little or no evidence 
of undue increase in production, and 
at this time at the end of the storage 
season only just about a normal 
amount of butter in storage. Stor- 
age stocks, while larger than a year 
ago, are not sufficiently larger to pro- 
vide for what was a self evident 
shortage in storage last January and 
February. 

SB 


Your correspondent has been mak- 
ing inquiry recently into the progress 
of work in the study and. control of 
contagious abortion. Dr. Buck, in 


Big Increase in Milk Pro- 
duction Last Year 


The quantity of whole milk pro- 
duced in the United States last year 
increased four billion pounds over 
1925, according to estimates by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Most of the increase was 
consumed as fluid milk in households, 
and used in the manufacture of but- 
ter and ice cream, 

The Department places the quan- 
tity of whole milk used in 1926 as 
120,766,487,000 pounds compared with 
116,505,395,000 pounds in 1925. The 
quantity of this production used in 
the manufacturing of creamery but- 
ter was 30,487,086,000 pounds of milk 
compared with 28,592,046,000 pounds 
the preceding year; condensed and 
evaporated milk 4,333,760,000 pounds 
compared with 4,394,645,000 pounds, 
and ice cream 4,464,144,000 pounds 
compared with 4,437,524,000 pounds. 

The quantity of milk used for 
household purposes is estimated at 
56,417,000,000 pounds compared with 
54,325,776,000 pounds in 1925. The 
increase, however, has been due en- 
tirely to the increase used by the city 
population, the per capita consump- 
tion being 55.3 gallons, as compared 
with 54.75 gallons in 1925. 

Of the quantity of dairy products 


‘ucts named. 
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charge of this work, made a very | 
teresting address on the subject | 
the Dairy Pilgrimage in the spri 
He now indicates further work, | 
pecially as to results of inoculat; 
which indicate progress toward ¢; 
trol when the animals are taken 
time. There is growing interest 
this work, evidenced by inquiries ;¢ 
communications which are receiy; 
An appropriation of about $40,00¢ 
used principally to carry on the we 
It is also indicated by the inguin 
that have been made that grea 
progress could be made if more ce; 
were available for investigations, ; 
Dr. Buck could have some more ¢); 
ical and junior technical nasiaea| 
There is some possibility of an 
larged project being prepared \ 
presented as a part of the next ye:/ 
research program, | 
me = | 
A survey of city and village hee] 
ordinances to’ show to what extent] 
B. testing and pasteurization are 1} 
being required has been set in mol) 
by the Public Health Service, the | 
reau of Animal Industry, and the 4 
reau of Dairy Industry. Special 
quiry will be made by agents of 2 
or the other of these federal serve 
in every municipality having a het 
ordinance and an enforcing a 
The results will be summarized | 
classified for the guidance of the k 
partments and Congress for ~ 1; 
year’s work. P| 
The inquiry is made on blanile ye 
pared by Drs. Frank of the Pui 
Health Service, Mohler of the Bury 
of Animal Industry, and Larsonpo 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, le 
signed to get just the specific ‘init 
mation wanted, without confusin) i 
with other matters. These ble 
will be sent to every city and vilg 
health officer to be filled out. 
The purpose of the inquiry e) 
cially is to assist Congress in ‘c 
viding funds to carry on T. B. ist 
ing, so that the dairy industry 1 
be prepared to meet the growing| 
mand of cities and villages for TB 
free cattle for their milk supply. 


fi 


manufactured, the production 0 
creamery butter was 1,451,766)0 
compared with 1,361,526,000 poid 
the preceding year. 
Cheese production is placed at 41, 
416,000 pounds compared with ‘/, 
514,000 pounds the preceding yit 
condensed and evaporated milk 1,'3, 
504,000 pounds compared with 1,'7, 
858,000 pounds; powdered milk 0. 
768,000 pounds compared with 8,!1, 
000 pounds; powdered cream (1, 
000 pounds compared with 339)0! 
pounds; malted milk 20,673,000 Port 
compared with 18,050,000 ae 
0 


canned sterilized! milk 1,286 
pounds compared with 1,576 
pounds; and ice cream 324, 662)0 
gallons compared with 3822, "7290 
gallons. 

It is estimated that 3,941, 60¢ f 
pounds of whole milk were fei t 
calves last year, compared 1 
4,047,105,000 pounds in 1925, ni 
there was wasted some 3,622, a 


pounds in 1925. 

Approximately 47 per canetat 
total quantity of whole milk used 
year was consumed as milk for hie 
hold purposes ; 25 per cent aes an 


per cent into farm butter, ‘ 
er percentages for the othe 
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fra) A Greater and (1:3 
Improved Exposition 


Finest and Most Complete Showing of Agricultural and Industrial 
Achievement in the History of the Badger State! 


$112,000 in Premiums ! 


World’s Foremost Dairy Cattle Show 


More Pure-bred Dairy Cattle on Display Than at Any Other Exhibit 
in the Country 


Grains — Fruits — Flowers — Vegetables 


e Products of Wisconsin Fields and Gardens in Widest Variety—Competitive 
Mo r e 4 County Exhibits—Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Work 


Fun Wisconsin Products Exposition 
| Thrills Hundreds of Badger-Made Articles Shown in Big Manufacturers’ Building 
| Inspiration “ , 

Entertainment Revived Midway 


25 Carnival Attractions—All Clean and High-Class 


a2484 


$20,300 Harness Racing Card 


Admission America’s Speediest Thoroughbreds—4 Wisconsin Events 
“50 Cents. | 20 Grandstand Acts 
Unexcelled Hippodrone and Circus Performers 
Auto Speed Demons Fireworks—‘“Fall of Troy”? 
Dare-devil Racers Will Flash Thrilling, Nightly Spectacle in Front 
Low Rates Around Mile Oval of Grand-Stand 
{ All Railroads } 
Whippet Races 


Country’s Speediest Dogs Afternoon and Evening 


Don’t Miss “The Fair of Fairs’ 
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UILD up the reputation of your product 
by delivering only in bottles which have 
been washed and sterilized in your own 


dairy. It pays. 


And do it with the No. 9 Fort Atkinson Washer 
and Sterilizer shown above. 
Without moving a step the operator stands at the 
machine and cleans 500 bottles or more per hour. 


Only one handling of each bottle. 


ilizing practically automatic. 


Everything is handy. 


Rinsing and ster- 


This is just one of the many CP aids to profitable dairying. 


We specialize in milk house equipment. 
320-page catalogue FREE. 


about your problems. 


Write headquarters 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1245 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


of any separate farm engine. 

powerful, convenient—backed by the de- 
pendability of your Fordengine. Fits any model. 
Noneed todowithout powernow because of cost. 


Costs One-Fifth 


of the Price of a 
Good Farm Engine, 
, Weight 35 Pounds, 
Grinds feed, churns, pumps water, saws wood— 
for all farm jobs. Idea] and economical combi- 
nation for saving your time and money. Noth- 
ing to get out of order. Steel cut gears run 
in oil-tight case. Governor regulates engine 
speed; will not overheat. Fits Any Ford. 


FREE Send nametoday for free literature 
on thislatest,zuaranteed improved 
power unit of all work.Tryit10days on your Ford 
E-ZPOWER MFG. CO. Box 96, Atchison, Kans. 


A New Sanitary 
Finger Pull Cap. 
for Milk Bottles 


W COST 2 new sanitary cap thai 

fits tight. Easy toremove 

from bottle with fingers. 

Thehousehold appeal of Kuv- 

“ercaps gets new customers 

and holds the old. Try out 

a few and_ see how popular 

they are. The cost is small— 

they build new trade quickly. 

Ask your supply house for 

samples and prices, or write 

us. Wealso make “‘Midwest ’’Standard 
Disc Caps—noted for quality. 


‘MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO. Get 
PO. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. Samples 


uvercap 


‘90 


Single Unit 
Complete 
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Electric or 


Save Milking Drudgery 


Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 
Fords Milker is used by thousands of 
farmers who are getting more and 
premium-priced milk with it. Cows like 
it. Used on prize herds. Saves time 
and hard work, easy to operate and 
clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made 
with heavy aluminum pails, and best 
materials throughout. Does better work, 
lasts longer, and costs less. 

You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. Send for 
Booklet No. 20 


Distributers: Write for open territory. 


Myers-Sherman Company : 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Il. 


For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding ! 


BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 


same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 
SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


Fords Milker 


GasEngine 
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{i| Wayside Musings o F ena 


JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN 


HERE. is a large place for 

friendship in the life of the 

world. Friendship has a work 
to do and a work that is of the ut- 
most importance. We may be friend- 
ly to a person or to a cause and that 
may mean only that we are not 
hostile to the person or to the cause. 
Friendship cannot be considered so 
negative a thing as that. True friend- 
ship is built upon mutual possession 
of right principles, virtuous charac- 
ter, and true life. Said Jesus, “Ex- 
cept two be agreed how can they 
walk together.” 

In our ordinary, everyday life, how 
much we gain from true friendship; 
in the give and take, in the exchange 
of ideas, in the mutual self-sacrific- 
ing helpfulness, in the mutual concern 
for each other’s welfare, in speaking 
well of each other. It is a most com- 
fortable and happy feeling to know 
that there is one upon whom we may 
depend at all times. 

Love does not always depend upon 
common ideas and ideals. It is pos- 
sible to love even when there are 
many things in the object of our af- 
fection of which we do not approve. 
But friendship must have as its foun- 
dation common likes, common hopes 
and aims, common tastes, common 
integrity, and open-mindedness. 

And there is a wonderful law of 
growth in friendship. As we live and 
learn, think and work, build our phi- 
losophy of life, we are weaving the 
pattern out of our own experience 
and out of the free-flowing inter- 
course of friendship. 

The general idea of friendship is 
a poor apology for the real thing. 
Much that is called friendship is mere 
acquaintanceship. 

In friendship there must be the ut- 
most of freedom. A friend of mine 
failed to keep an appointment with me 
and on my reproving him for his ap- 
parent neglect he countered by say- 
ing, “I did-not think it necessary to 
explain myself to so good a friend.” 
That is just it. True friendship must 
think the best at all times, put the 
most generous and charitable con- 
struction upon actions; in a word, 
trust to the very end. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries in 
Germany there was a band of mystics 
who called themselves the Friends of 
God. They had banded themselves 
together to seek a more vital religion, 
a religion based upon abiding trust in 
God and a constant intercourse so 
that the life of the lesser might be 


GOOD FAITH, A SWISS RECORD BREAKER , 

Good, Faith, a 5-year-old cow owned by the University of Wisconsin, has J 

10 months’ record of 15,831.9 lbs. milk, 703.36 lbs. fat which entitles her to first P 
She was bred by B. H. Hibbard of Wisconsin. ; : 
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heightened and made effective by} 
life of the greater. wn 


One of the most beautiful pic 
of friendship is that of Jesus 
to His followers “. . . but I 
called you friends; for all things 
I have heard from my Father I 
made known unto you.” He ha 
“shut them out.” He was no Ji 
calling for blind and unquesti 
following. He had taken the; 
once into his innermost heart. — 


Men are made by the high e 
jiences in which they strike ha) 
hand and pledge undying dey: 
or by the unexpressed but mut 
understood compacts of loyalty. 


In our human institutions thei), 
those who take lightly their pl} 
of friendship and devotion. W) 
annoyed by them, and yet, is ji): 
true that they get just so mu 
they give and no more? Can y 
pect large loyalty to friendship 
people who live small ee 
spiritual lives? a 

I like the story of the littl): 
whom a wealthy and cultured| 
was arranging to adopt from ¢ 
phan asylum. The lady told thei 
girl of all the wonderful thing) 
intended doing to make her \ 
and was dumbfounded when thei 
girl expressed uncertainty abou 
ing with her. Pressed for her ris 
she said, “But what am I goig 
give for all this that you are wy 
me?” She was right. True fe 
ship in her new home could only} 
from the contribution each vs 
make and the wise lady said, | 
pect you to love me in return f- 
love to you; that will be my rf? 

Friendship may be found / 
where. Life-long friendshipsh 
grown up between neighboring : 
ers, between men and women 
ing next to each other in fac)r 
between men and women le 
office work, between men and 1) 
in the professions, between m<¢ 
women in social life. om 

Friendship is a flower tha|” 
grow anywhere, given the s|l 
common tastes, common hopes, 1 
al sacrifices*and helpfulness, 11 
trust and faith. 

You may have many friends)u 
is quite likely that you will ha? 
one abiding and undying frienih 
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Dickey: “My dad is an Elk, L 
a Moose, and an Eagle.” 

Mickey: “Gee, what does it 
see him?” Bi 


mn 
Le 


ny better 


was just the tobacco I had been look- 
ig for all the time. I hate to think of 
e time we lost getting together. But 
that go. We’re all set now—me and 
pipe and P. A. We’ve been pals 
from the very first puff. 

I had a hunch I was going to like 
A. the minute I got that breath of 
ture’s noblest gift to pipe-smokers. 
Jat a treat! It made me think of a 
e through the woods, when the trees 
the vines are in full leaf. I found 
taste ‘‘as advertised” by the aroma. 


Rg » 
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Cool as a customs-inspector. Sweet 
as the thought you have nothing to 
hide. Mild as a milk-shake, yet with 
that full-bodied flavor that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to the 
ground. That’s Prince Albert, Fellows. 
They don’t come any better. 


No matter how set you appear to be 
on a smoke-program, try P. A. I give 


RINGE ALBERT 


. —the national joy smoke! 


you my word, no other tobacco that 
ever came down the pike ever brought 
so much downright satisfaction out of 
a pipe. “That fellow knew his grocer- 
a 9 Il 

ies,’ you'll say, or words to that effect. 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


- Genuine Cork. Linoleum Rugs | 
in. NEW~DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 


OTHING would be more suitable for the \ \ ] : $ 
| \ kitchen (that most lived-in-room in the by not brighten the kitchen 
house) than this lovely rug of Arm- ° 
strong’s Linoleum in the green-and-white tile with ad touch of color? 
pattern. Colorful, simple in design, clean looking, 
it is far prettier than that old wood floor, and 


much easier to keep clean! Just a light mopping 
keeps it bright, shiny, and new-looking. 


+ 


beauty and coloring. Rugs of genuine Jaspé © Now, with these new Armstrong Rug pat- 
linoleum with an overlaid border, rugs with a terns, you can have the beauty of design and 
-ovet design without repetition, pat- charm of color together with the practical ad= 


single all 


terns you must see to real- vantages of a smooth-surface rug. . . . Not only 
ize fully their unusu- in the kitchen, but the best rooms in the house 
@y al attractiveness. —living-room, dining-room, bedroom. Many 
of these new patterns are made in the extra-large 
sizes, 12 ft. by 12 ft., and 12 ft. by 15 ft., as 
, well as the usual smaller room sizes. 


Resilient, quiet to the tread and tough, 
it will give years of wear. It is so flex- 
ible and pliant, too, that it can easily 
be rolled up and moved from room to 
room. Yet an Armstrong’s Linoleum | 
Rug costs little—the price is now amaz- SEND FoR TuIs Free BooKLET 
ingly low, lower than it ever has been. “Rugs of Practical Beauty” shows a 
charming array of these new Armstrong 
Linoleum Rugs in full color. You will 
enjoy making your selection before you 
go tothe store. There is no charge,simply 
write for this booklet to the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
1018 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Besides the tile pattern illustrated 
for the kitchen, there are 19 new pat- 
terns of Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs * 
now being shown in the stores. These 


: eet 1 d In the main illustration: 
new rugs are more than merely new de- Pattern No. 867 


Above: Armstrong's Jaspé Lino- 
leum Rug, Pattern No. 727 
Right: Patrern No. 960 


_ Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs 


Na they wear and é wear and wear 


look for the CIRCLE A 


signs. They are really new creations in 


rade-mark onthe burlap back . = 


i 


ses that I don’t hear someone 
hing that she knew the worth- 
e books either for herself or for 
children to read, and never such 
e goes by that I do not wish that 
ght broadcast to all farm families 
rich possibilities that exist in 
y states for such reading. The 
, of fine private libraries owned 
ople who have no real interest 
oks and the terrible book-hunger 
{ exists in so many people who are 
jally unable to own _ books, 
me think sometimes that 
es just ain’t right, someway” as 
d lady said in the story. 


a little pamphlet entitled 100 
orth-While Books, gotten out a few 
ago by a committee of 96 edu- 
men and women and containing 
es of 100 books they thought 

y person between the ages of 20 
45 ought to read. The list is 
d by the wise caution, ‘Better 
the best books first or you may 
ave time to read them at all’ 


opularity of the books with the 
ittee. You would guess, then, 
early in the selection are such 
as David Copperfield, Ivanhoe, 
carlet Letter, Franklin’s Auto- 

aphy, Treasure Island, and other 
iran aby: dear to the heart of 
ery generation, tapering off at the 
d—I do not mean to be uncompli- 
mtary to these books—to the ones 

were most contested by the com- 


The books on this list are more or 
the standard classics and not the 
‘est books. If you happen to live 
oo state of Wisconsin you can get 
only this list of books but the 
oks themselves and also your 
pice of the very best in the late 
itings—all free of charge—by 
iting to the Wisconsin Library 
mmission, Traveling Library De- 
rtment, Madison, Wisconsin. When 
say “free of charge’ I mean it al- 
st literally because the only thing 
have to pay is the postage one 
hich is very trifling. The time 
4s three weeks but there is no 
t set to the number of books that 


ry to be as generous as their 
ies will permit. The librarian 
lect books for you in case 
n’t know exactly what you 
ut you must write as nearly 
ble what your tastes are. 


e is nothing like a good book 


roblems and I sometimes think 
€ parent who teaches a child 
reading has done more to pro- 


you are a book-lover, craving 
ood reading than.you have 
0 buy, and if you don’t know 
or not your state has a free 
ary, write in to someone at 
e capital and inquire. If you 
Sof anyone else to inquire 
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SG 
of, a note to the governor’s office will 
give you the desired information. 
“There is no vessel like a book to 
take us lands away.’”’—Lucy THOoMP- 
SON. 


Can a Girl Work Her Way 
Through College? 


Time was when a girl who longed 
to go to college and didn’t have the 
money simply stayed at home and 
pined the rest of her life because of 
lost opportunities. Now such an 
idea, if she has health, never occurs 
to her for she has too many examples 
of successful women who have made 
their way by the sweat of their 
brows—or brains. Both ways have 
been done so many times that books 
and books could be filled with the 
stories. 

My life for some time near a large 
university acquainted me with some 
of the possibilities girls have for 
“earning while learning,’ as the ad- 
vertisements say, and the thing I 
found most to criticize about girls 
who were doing this was that they 
drove themselves too hard. Any girl 
who plans to make her own way 
should allow herself more time than 
the regular four years for getting 
through. It is not fair to her health 
for her to support herself and at the 
same time do as much _ scholastic 
work as girls are doing who get full 
maintenance from home. It is pretty 
hard to make the 18-year-old believe 
that she will ever be other than per- 
fectly well and strong and this is es- 
pecially true of girls who have the 
ambition to try to work their way 
through college. ‘ 

Such girls as this ought to start 
college with at least enough money 
to last them half a year while they 
are getting acquainted with their sit- 
uation. 

Now what do these self-supporting 
girls do? Literally everything. Only 
the other day one of them advertised 
as a bridge player. She plays a good 
game and she has decided that she 
will get fun as well as pay out of it. 


Typing, cleaning, selling things 
(Christmas cards, magazine  sub- 
scriptions, extracts), helping in 


stores, tutoring, caring for children, 
mending, helping serve at parties, 
answering telephones, acting as office 
assistant. A girl who has a special 
subject in which she is interested 
such as botany, bacteriology, or his- 
tory can often after a year’s study be 
taken on as office or laboratory as- 
sistant. This kind of work is greatly 
to her advantage as she is learning 
more intensively about her specialty 
than if she were doing other work. 

The larger the college the greater 
the number of opportunities for 
work. Many of these maintain self- 
help houses where girls can make 
most of their expenses by doing part 
of the housework and some of the 
finest friendships I know have been 
built up in these student homes. 

A girl arranging to work through 
all or part of her course should im- 
mediately on arriving at college get 
in touch with the person in charge of 
the employment bureau for she will 


be the one who, most of all, can 
make the earning of college money 
easier.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Open-face Sandwiches 


Next time you are having a chil- 
dren’s party with sandwiches, try the 
open-face variety if you don’t mind 
doing a little more work. My favorite 
of this kind is made with white bread, 
cut thin, spread with butter and 
then cream cheese, and then decorat- 
ed with thin slices of stuffed olives. 
The bread may be cut in rounds, or 
squares, or triangles and the butter 
and cheese must be creamed very soft 
so that spreading them will not tear 
the bread. The olive slices may be ar- 
ranged in many ways that will inter- 
est the children—squares, circles, tri- 
angles, or even eyes, nose, and mouth 
to make a face. 

A sandwich that is a pretty addi- 
tion to a yellow and white color 
scheme is made with hard-cooked egg. 
Spread rounds of white bread and 
butter; around the edges make a ring 
of egg yolks which have been mashed 
and seasoned with salt, pepper, and 
vinegar and in the middle put the egg 
whites which have been chopped fine 
and seasoned. 

For the sweet «sandwiches so dear 
to a child’s heart, use brown bread 
baked in baking powder or other 
round tins. Slice thin, spread with 
butter, and over this spread a thin 
layer of marmalade; or you could 
make designs on these by using thin 
rings of candied or maraschino 
cherries. 

Bread that is a day old is best for 
all these sandwiches.—Lucy THOMP- 
SON. 


Stork Shower 


Ask a group of friends or the 
members of a ¢glub to come and bring 
a gift for the prospective baby. A 
new game to play is called, “Radio- 
graphs,” or Choosing the Baby. Cut 
from old magazines pictures of a 
baby, a mother and baby, whole fami- 
ly, etc., and arrange on numbered 
cards with a comment written on 
each. Pass to the guests and let 
each guess which is the one chosen 
as it (baby). After seeing the baby 
of course you will want to help name 
it. For naming the baby write the 
mother’s full name on paper and give 
to each person with a pencil. Each 
guest is to write as many boy and 
girl names out of those letters as 
they can in ten minutes. The one 
having the most gets a prize. 

A child’s wagon can be made into 
a float by covering with white crepe 
paper and trimmed with bows of blue 
ribbon. A small child dressed in 
white and blue may pull it in loaded 
with the gifts for baby and mother. 
The mother opens them for all to see. 
After this refreshments may be 
served.—E. M. CHAPMAN. 


Good for Something 


Tommy: I want another box of 
those pills I got for mother yester- 
day. 

Druggist: Did your mother say 
they were good? 

Tommy: No; but they fit my air- 
rifle-—Good Hardware. 


Send for Our Fall Fashion 
Magazine 


You simply must have a copy of our Fall 
Fashion Magazine, for it contains too many 
good things for you to miss. All the new fall 
and early winter styles of course, and then 
there are pages of novelties for the mas- 
querade. Articles about health and _ beauty 
and reducing safely, and pages showing cor- 
rect hats, fancy needle work, special lingerie, 
ete. 

While you have the matter in mind send 
10c for your copy to our Fashion Department, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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Miscellaneous Fashions 


495 7150 


No. 495—Slender and Practical. Pattern in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 27-inch cen- 
trasting. 

No. 531—Slender Lines. Pattern in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 750—Morning or Sports Dress. Pattern 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 86 requires 234 yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


No. 417—Truly Practical. Pattern in sizes 


36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 86 
requires 234 yards of 36-inch material. 
No. 788—Expresses Sports Feeling. Pat- 


tern in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 inches bust measure. Size 96 requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material with 3% yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2929—One-Piece Dress. Pattern in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 14% yards of 40-inch material with %4 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 3098—For Wee Lads. Pattern in sizes 
2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 4 requires 14% yards 
of 32-inch material for trousers with % yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 


How to Order Patterns 


Enclose 10¢ in stamps or coins (wrap coin 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. Send 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every pat- 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size. 

Our patterns are made especially for us by 
the leading fashion designers of New York 
City. No stuek of patterns is carried in our 
office and, since all orders are forwarded to 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable tima 
for delivery of any pattern you onsen os” / 


“Now you understand, Bridget, the 
jelly’s to be served next to the last.” 

“But faith, missus, ye told me the 
bloomin’ stuff was molded so I 
throwed it out.” 
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July Foreign Butter 


The following table of foreign butter prices 
gives the average of weekly quotations as pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Fialy June July 
Market 1927 1927 1926 
cents cents cents 
London 
New York 41.7 42.5 40.5 
Chicago 40. 40.4 38.5 
Copenhagen 32.1 33.4 84.9 
Berlin 33.1 33.5 85.2 
London 
Danish 34.9 35.8 37.8 
Dutch* 34.1 35.0 
New Zealand 34.7 35.6 35.9 
Australian 34.5 35.5 36.3 
Argentine* 84.9 34.7 33.7 
Siberian 33.9 34.2 31.4 
*Unsalted. 


Wisconsin July Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid pro- 
ducers a net price of 45.2 cents a pound for 
butterfat in July according to reports from 77 
of these creameries to the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Markets. These creameries received 
an average of 40.4 cents a pound for butter, 
making spread of 4.8 cents between the price 
received for butter and the price paid for fat. 

The range in prices paid for fat was from 
40.3 to 48 cents, with the price received for 
butter ranging from 39.5 to 41.1 cents. The 
overrun ranged from 21 to 25.6 per cent. 
Receipts of butterfat averaged 46,424 lbs. per 
creamery. 


June Dry Milk 


(From Report by U. S. Department of Agr.) 

The wholesale prices given below are based 
on reports from manufacturers governing ac- 
tual sales F. O. B. factory during June: 

Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7 cents 
to 12 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, averag- 
ing 9.11 cents a pound for sales, totaling 
7,428,590 Ibs. When packed in one-pound cans 
the price reported was 32.1 cents a pound. 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged from 22.5 
cents to 28.5 cents for dry whole milk, averag- 
ing 27.10 cents for sales totaling 195,838 lbs. 


When packed in one-pound cans the price 
reported was 47 cents a pound. 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged from 6.5 
eents to 10.5 cents for dry buttermilk in bulk, 
averaging 8.47 cents a pound for sales to- 
taling 2,352,736 lbs. When packed in one- 
pound cans the price reported was 10.75 cents 
a pound, 


Feed Market Situation 


(By the Grain, Hay and Feed Market News 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. ) 

Moderate offerings of most by-product feeds 
were being readily absorbed at steady prices 
at the close of the first week of August. The 


MONTHLY PRICE RANGE 1 NEW YORK -92 SCORE BUTTER 


er than for the corresponding period in the 
past three years. Demand for bran continues 
rather dull. Eastern resellers and some mills 
have been offering bran in eastern markets be- 
low quotations from southwestern mills where 
production has been restricted by the small 
demand for flour. Offerings of bran for Aug- 
ust, September, and October shipment by 
southwestern mills were at prices about a 
dollar below spot prices but were not finding 
an active demand. The recent advance in 
wheat prices caused by unfavorable crop de- 
velopments in the spring wheat areas both 
in the United States and Canada are likely 
to have a strengthening influence on the mar- 
ket for wheat feeds, particularly if the de- 
mand is broadened. 

Linseed meal has averaged barely steady 
with only a limited volume of trade. Prices 
at Minneapolis have declined slightly during 
the past few weeks but have held fairly steady 


99.77 | 
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The July butter in New York City averaged 41.7 cents, which is 1.2 cents over last 


year and 1.2 cents less than two years ago. 


strength imparted by a sharp advance in 
grain prices was being somewhat offset by 
favorable pasturage conditions which tended 
to reduce the demand, particularly from con- 
suming channels. 

Wheat feeds remain generally firm. Produc- 
tion as indicated by output of flour at important 
milling centers has shown some increase dur- 
ing the past few weeks but it was still small- 


What's the Big Secret 
of Fall Milk Production? 


Read this Free Booklet 
and FIND OUT/ 


Every year swells the ranks of successful 
dairymen who feed a summer grain ration 
— almost always including Linseed Meal. 
And each year they make more money 
than neighbors who trust pasture alone. 


Why? Because a cow isn’t just a machine 


Get this 
new, live 
story on 
Summer 
Feeding. 


Mail the 
coupon / 
NOW, 


to turn today’s feed into tomorrow’s milk. 
She’s a living, breathing animal—capable 
of storing up health and energy cheaply 
in summer, and giving it back to you in 
profits weeks afterwards. 


Look beyond summer milk checks. Build 
up your herd by grain feeding. Swing 


into fall with everything set for continued 
production. Write today for new booklet 
including practical summer rations. 


| LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRIPLE 
VALNE 


Send your booklet T-8 on Summer Feeding. 


at Buffalo. Production has continued light 
and the output has been readily absorbed so 
that holdings of meal at the present time are 
seasonably small. Production of meal for the 
whole season seems likely to be nearly as 
large as last year’s production, which ap- 
proximated 40,000,000 tons. 

Cottonseed meal: A cotton crop of about 
13,500,000 bales was indicated from the con- 
dition and aereage report at the first of Au- 
gust. This is about 4,500,000 bales smaller 
than last year’s production and slightly small- 
er than the 1924 crop, from which about 
2,125,000 tons of meal and cake were pro- 
duced compared with 2,800,000 tons produced 
to the first of July from last year’s crop. It 
seems probable, therefore, the supply of cot- 
tonseed meal this season will be around 675,- 
000—700,000 tons below last year’s produc- 
tion. 

Gluten feed: The advance in corn prices 
has been a strengthening factor in the mar- 
ket for corn feeds and prices have held very 
steady. Production of gluten feed during July 
fell about 600,000 tons short of the June pre- 
duction but was about 500,000 tons larger 
than for the corresponding time last year. 
Resellers at Buffalo and other eastern mar- 
kets have recently been offering gluten feed 
at about 50c per ton below manufacturers’ 
quotations. Manufacturers’ offerings have 
kept well sold up but recently some feed for 
August shipment has been offered from Chi- 
cago at around $42.60 per ton. 

Alfalfa meal continues to rule steady to 
firm. Inquiry continued light in the South- 
west and some mills are still closed. Mixed 
feed manufacturers are buying a moderate 
quantity and prices are holding about un- 
changed. 

The demand for tankage has continued ac- 
tive and prices are holding firm at $70 per 
ton at the principal markets. Some points 
report supplies hardly equal to current in- 
quiries. 

Quoted August 9 


Standard spring wheat bran: $25.50 at Min- 
neapolis, $29.50 at Buffalo, $32.75 at Phil- 
adelphia, $28.25 at Chicago. Hard winter 
wheat bran: $24.50 Omaha, $25.50 Kansas 
City. Soft winter wheat bran: $31 Cincin- 
nati, $27.50 St. Louis. 

Standard wheat middlings: $37.50 Buffalo, 
$40 Philadelphia, $36 Chicago, and $33 Min- 
neapolis. Soft wheat middlings: $41 Cincin- 
nati, $38 St. Louis. Gray shorts: $36.50 
Omaha, $36.50 Kansas City. 

Cottonseed meal (48%): $43.50 Philadel- 
phia, $41 Chicago, $40.10 Kansas City, $32.50 
Fort Worth. 

Linseed meal (34%): $46.50 Buffalo, $46 
Chicago, $45.50 Minneapolis. 

Gluten feed: $36 Buffalo. White hominy 
feed: $39 Buffalo, $38 Chicago. Alfalfa meal: 
$26 Chicago, $22.50 Omaha, $22 Kansas City, 
and $25 St. Louis. 


July Cheese 


Wholesale price of cheese on the Wisconsin 
boards averaged 22.4 cents for July, which is 
practically the same price as prevailed last 
month but exceeds a year ago by 2.6 cents. 
The first ten days in August saw an increase 


August 25, 19; 


in price of 1.1 cents, with the markets! 
erally firm. 3 bs 
Cheese production for the first six m 
of the year totaled 203,822,000 Ibs., a dec 
of twenty-two million pounds from last | 
Net imports were 37,934,000 lbs., an inc 
of eleven million over last year. Stora; 
July 1 was 49,648,000 Ibs., a decrease of 
million pounds from last year. This } 
the total estimated trade output for thes 
months to 245,863,000 Ibs., a decrease of 
per cent in apparent consumption of chee 
compared with the same period last year, 

Daily quotation from the U. S. Depari 
of Agriculture shows the following ay 
wholesale prices for American cheese 0; 
Wisconsin Primary Market during July; 


July June | 

1927-1927" 
eee 

cents cents 
Twins 22, 22.9) 
Single Daisies 22.4 22.5 
Longhorns 22.3 22.3 
Square Prints 23.9 22.3 


*Receipts since Jan. 1st 120,178 96,958 1; 
*Receipts for month 23,221 20,765 §) 
*Storage (End of month) 14,374 10,995 4) 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicas, | 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i.e, 
omitted.) | 


Wisconsin July Condens; 
Prices 


Forty-nine condenseries reported ‘to! 
Wisconsin Department of Markets the jj 
paid in July per hundred pounds mill 
livered at their factories. Reduced toa 


mon 3.5 per cent test basis, these j 
ranged from $1.85 to $2.50, the average | 
$1.95. f 

Seventeen factories sent delayed repori 
June, the average being $2.02. This is 
cents above the previously reported aver , 
$1.95 for 42 factories. : 


July Butter 


Butter averaged 41.7 cents in New Yo) 
July, a decline of .8 of a cent from the 
average but still 1.2 cents above July aj 
ago. The first ten days of August s 
average decline of 1.2 cents but the n 
continued firm, 3 

Creamery butter production for the fir 
months of the year was 766,955,000 Ib; 
increase of seven million pounds oyverl 
year. Net imports for the same periody 
4,189,000 lbs., an increase of three ni 
pounds over last year. Storage holdin 
July 1 were 90,116,000 lbs., an increase of 
million pounds over a year ago. This llr 
the estimated trade output for the fir: 
months to 1,013,937,000 Ibs., a decrea 
nineteen and a half million pounds or 1); 
cent less consumption than for a like z 
last year. : 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Dep 
of Agriculture show the following a) 
wholesale prices on 92-score butter (e 
at four of the principal markets, togethe) 
receipts and storages: 


et es — 2 


July June fi 

1927 LOZ i 

cents cents re 
Chicago AO. 40.4 '3 
New York 41.7 42.5 4 
Boston 41.8 42.6 4 
Philadelphia 42.6 


43.2 A 


*Receipts for month 68,645 74,228 {5 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 $70,189 301,544 3), 
*Storage (End of month) 66,783 41,026 |, 


*In thousands of pounds at the four mK 
(i, e—000 omitted). Ninety score butt < 
eraged 38.2 cents for July in Chicago,” 
centralized butter at this market sellin} 
89.4 cents. Jobbers’ prices on extras sil 
retailers averaged 42.5 cents in Chica), 
spread of 2.5 cents above wholesale, — 


Philadelphia Milk oe 


The Inter-State Milk Producers’ Assocti 
announces that the August basic pric f 
milk will be $3.29 F. O. B. Philadelphijai 
$2.71 per hundred at receiving stations it)l 
60 mile zone. eas 

The July surplus price was $2.16 F. | 
Philadelphia. The July surplus prices | ‘ 
receiving stations on railroad were $1.5) 

These are based on milk testing 3 pere 
butterfat with a differential of 2 cent f 
each half point of test up and down. } 


The average farm price of milk for 
consin has been steadily increasing durir 
first half of 1927. The June price aves 
$1.96 which is 22 cents above last yea/a 
14 cents above 1925, It is the highest ¥ 
price since 1920. ay ir 
. The following table has been prepa’ (1 
Mr. Ebling, agricultural statistician fo)" 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
ing the average farm price of 100 


(Continued on page 818. 
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None / 
No Long Tubes 
No Claws 


the Surge Milker 


Seasonable Live Stoc: Notes 


County. district, and stat. airs 
are in tull swing. We hope every 
subscriber of Hoard’s Dairyman may 
find time and »e moved to visit 
a fair. We cften wonder on what 
level of improvement live stock pro- 
duction would be today if we had 
never had any fairs. This thought 
ieaas us to believe they have had an 
important influence in live stock im- 
provement. Of late years junior club 
work in live stock projects has had a 
big influence on fair attendance and, 
we believe, on live stock improve- 
ment. Certainly it has given thou- 
sands of farm boys and girls worth- 
while things to do. What is a well 
managed fair? To us it is the show 
window of the area it represents 
where the best products of the field LES 
and factory are brought together for 
inspection ahd comparison. A fair 
affords great opportunity to parade 
the pride of those who participate 
and to encourage those who look on. 
Fair officials are anxious to serve and 
please their patrons. In visiting fairs 
this year we suggest that those who 


ou will NEVER know how easy 
a milker can be to wash UNTIL 
you have washed The Surge Milk- 
er. No Long Tubes! No Claws! 


Ever try to wash a mess of long tubes and 
twisted claws? Try it once.... then try 
The Surge and see how much easier it is! 
Another thing! Long tubes and claws with 
their cracks, crevices, twists and turns are 
bacteria breeding grounds. The Surge has 


COST OF 
MATERIAL 


——_ ——_ 


HE cost of painting is deter- 
‘mined by the cost of materials, 
ithe cost of labor. 

athe big cities a paint job is 70% 
\r cost and only 30% material 
‘Inrural communities labor 


‘sare a little lower but labor 
|ywhere is so high that you can 
afford anything but the highest 
lity of paint materials. It re- 
‘es less labor to apply high qual- 
aint because it covers well; it 
hes out easily and can be spread 
| a greater area. thus reducing 
ost per square foot. 

he principal reason for the econ- 
of Eagle Pure White Lead is 
ing wearing quality—made pos- 
| by the tough elastic strength of 
lead in oil—a strength which 
ther material seems to possess 
mpletely. 

nd Eagle is inexpensive in first 
{ One hundred pounds makes 
/oximately seven gallons of pure 
paint. 

sk any good painter his opinion 
igle Pure White Lead—in use 
: 1843. The Eagle-Picher Lead 
pany, 134 North La Salle 
it, Chicago, Illinois. 


ating and Mixing Chart”? It contains 


fe you your free copy of the Eagle 
| yhelpful suggestions for farm painting. 


IAGLE 


PURE 


HITE LEAD 


D DUTCH PROCESS 


2 are always pleased to re- 
/% suggestions in regard to 
xy department of Hoard’s 


attend look for both good and bad 
features and lay their commenda- 
tions and criticisms before the boards 
of directors. Is the live stock pro- 
gram of your fair all that it should 
be? If not, what can be done to im- 
prove it? 
Feed Dry Cows Enough 

September finds a good many dry 
cows in the dairy sections where fall 
calving is a common practice. Our cor- 
respondence indicates that the feed- 
ing arrangement of dry cows is a live 
subject with a good many cow own- 
ers. The tendeney is to let such cows 
shift for themselves more or less af- 
ter they have ceased to line up in the 
barn for the regular milking. Every- 
one wants his cows to preduce a unit 
of milk at the lowest cost of feed and 
in the absence of a daily contribu- 
tion of milk from dry cows owners 
are tempted to cut down on feed, 
thinking that by so doing they lower 
the cost of producing 100 lbs. of 
milk. If the influence of restricted 
feeding during the dry period on the 
production of the succeeding lacta- 
tion is properly measured it is likely 
feed costs will be greater per unit of 
milk produced rather than lower. 
Dairy cows should have six weeks or 
more of rest between each lactation 
during which time they should be fed 
in such a way as to bring them up to 
good condition by calving time. 


Dairy Heifers Need More Than Poor 
Pasture 


A well known authority on feed- 
ing live stock states that after dairy 
heifers are eight months of age it is 
an easy task to rear them to their 
first lactation period. He states that 
heifers on good pasture need no addi- 
tional feed to make normal growth. 
Emphasis is laid on “‘good,’’ however, 
in indicating the kind of pasture 
needed for such growth. Heifers are 
more apt to suffer from neglect in 
summer than in winter because they 
start out on good pasture and fre- 
quently run into very poor pasture 
just about this time, if not sooner. 
We suggest that definite observation 
be made at this time of the heifers 
in the herd to determine how. they 
have come through the poor part of 
the pasture season and whether they 
need more feed. 

Hogging Down Corn _ hs 

September is the month when those 
who practice harvesting corn with 
hogs hope to get some shotes into the 
fields. Some farmers who push pigs 
for the late October market make a 
practice of planting a limited acreage 
of ninety-day corn and thus be as- 
sured of the advantages of this meth- 
od of cashing the crop shortly after 


NO long tubes! 


NO claws! That’s WHY Surge Owners find it so easy to 


produce clean low bacteria count milk and get premium prices. 


6 Milkings FREE! 


Right in Your Own Barn—With No Obligation to Buy 


Don’t buy ANY milker UNTIL you have tried The Surge Milker with its wonderful NEW 


method that milks cows like no other machine has ever milked cows before. 

6 Milkings Free” Offer lets you see for yourself just what The Surge 
will do for you—and there is no obligation to buy unless you want to. 
n I at cow” you think 
milked by machine—once you see how easy it is to operate and how 
much EASIER it is to clean— you won't be satisfied until you own one! 


Once you see it milk your cows—even “‘th 


Mail coupon now for special price, Free Demonstration and Easy 
Learn what this wonder milker will do for YOU! 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Terms Offer, 


Our liberal 


Easy Terms 
You can buy a Surge 
Milker on very easy 
terms. We'll figure to 
use any equipment you 
may have already in 
your barn. You'll be 
surprised how little 

Pammount to. Mail 
coupon now. It doesn’t 
obligate you. 


can’t be 


We have just issued a NEW | eerste restate tet te dale te tet bet e tet t at ttt] 
a 


Suspecatalog that tells you 
MO: about milking and 
milking machines than any- 
thing you've ever read. It’s 
a very valuable book for 
any farmer milking cows 


PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. 
2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog 


and tell me about your special Free Demonstration Offer on 
the SURGE Milker. 


Dept. C-285 1 


(Please give this information.) 


tohave. This coupon will : 

bring f te yous FREE. Number of cows milked____............ URI Dre canensee ee 

Mail It Today SURE! By pee ce EL eo BE See a Sc a Se et 
Pe AE RIES oe Dee FS ee es State ci ss =o eee 


it is harvested. The popularity of 
hogging down corn has not reached 
the dairy farmer, perhaps, to the 
same extent that it prevails on corn 
and hog farms. This is only natural, 
however, because of the difference in 
the number of hogs raised and of the 
limited amount of corn available on 
dairy farms for feeding swine. With 
all of that, hogging down corn has 
proved to be an efficient and eco- 
nomical method of getting corn out 
of the field. With skimmilk availa- 
ble on many dairy farms, a small field 
of early corn can be converted into 
live hog in a manner surprising to the 
man who has never tried it If skim- 
milk is not available, tankage is the 
next best protein supplement. A good 


-pasture makes the corn and supple- 


ment go farther. 
Keep the Best Hens 


The last of August finds most of 
the hens on a vacation so far as pro- 
duction of eggs is concerned. Low 
producing hens have quit, some of 
them long enough to now be in the 
molt. The best producing hens have 
faded the yellow color of their shanks 
to a pale white and their feathers are 
reminders of shop worn goods. The 
full case of eggs every week of early 
spring has now shrunk to a few doz- 
en. What can be done and what 
should be done now to promote the 
efficiency of production when the sea- 
son is right again? First and by all 
means take out the culls—sell them; 
second, sell all hens that have com- 
pleted two laying seasons. It will not 
pay to hold them over for the eggs 
produced in the third laying season. 

(Continued on page 813) 


Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
,aerating it with the 
Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
eures its thorough 
aeration. Simply 
built Easy to 
clean—no filth- 
catching corners. 
Milk flows in a 
thin film - like 


pe 
cent 
efficient. Sizes a 
for all- af : 
herds. Write 4 
.. for catalog. : 
THE H. H. MiLLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co, 
Janesville, Wis. 


NORTHEY 


EFRIGERATOR 
ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH 
NORTHEY MFG. CO, | 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


BUY FROM 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
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IERCE County, Wisconsin, has 
organized a 4-H club leaders’ 
association which has been so 
successful in helping club work, in- 
creasing ersollment, and stimulating 
local leadership that the nearby coun- 
ties of St. Croix, Wisconsin, and 
Goodhue, Minnesota, have sent club 
delegates to attend meetings of this 
association and bring back its plan of 
operation and organization. 

Last winter this Pierce County 
plan was given by County Agent H. 
G. Seyforth to club workers from all 
over Wisconsin at the annual state 
farmers’ and homemakers’ confer- 
ence in Madison. 

“No leader, no club” is the slogan 


Local Club Leaders Organize 


tained when members of the organi- 
zation presented their case to the 
county board. At each meeting each 
leader present is required to sign a 
blank form. Mileage money for the 
previous meeting attended is given 
out at every meeting. 

Officers of the Pierce County Club 
Leaders’ Association for 1927 are: 
Mrs. A. E. Schnase, president; Mrs. 
Gertrude Flueger, vice-president; 
Miss Isora Oellrich, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Mrs. A. L. Leonard, re- 
porter. 

In 1920, H. G. Seyforth became 
Pierce County’s first county agent. 
He began club work in 1921 with an 
enrollment of 75. In 1927 there are 


aA 


COUNTY CLUB LEADERSHIP SCHOOL AT ELLSWORTH, WIS., APRIL, 1927 
Farm women, a cow tester, an editor’s wife, teachers, and advanced club members 


are now leading clubs in Pierce County. 


adopted in Pierce County. The re- 
sult is that today they have twenty- 
four clubs going strong. The first 
leaders’ school held in May, 1926, 
was attended by fifteen local leaders. 
They elected officers and decided to 
hold regular meetings on the second 
Saturday of each month at the court 
house. 

The meetings start at two o’clock. 
Following the business session a ques- 
tion box is opened and the leaders 
have opportunity to solve their prob- 
lems with the help of the county 
agent. Group singing is led by one 
of the club leaders. 

This .year the health H has been 
stressed and health exercises have be- 
come a part of the meetings. A new 
feature is the reading of a book, a 
portion at each meeting. They have 
started “Training the Child” by An- 
gelo Patri. At each meeting three 
leaders put on something for the 
benefit of the others. Committees 
are appointed for such events as the 
annual picnic, achievement day, and 
the county fair. 

Mileage money for each leader at- 
tending the monthly meetings at the 
rate of five cents a mile was ob- 


THE 4-H CLUB LED BY GEORGE AADAHLEN. IS BUILD- 
ING THIS LOG CABIN FOR THEIR MEETING HOUSE 


some 520 club members enrolled. Mr. 
Seyforth has worked chiefly through 
the rural school in organizing clubs. 
Pierce County has 3,200 farmers and 
is distinctly an agricultural county, 


Sk 


is an annual file in which each club 
member has a card with the record of 
his projects for the current year. The 
other file is composed of larger sized 
cards containing a complete record 
of each club member for every year 
he has been in club work. There is 
also information about what club 
members do after they finish club 
work. 

Each club is provided with a uni- 
form secretary’s book especially pre- 
pared by County Agents Seyforth, 
and Lyken of St. Croix County. A 
carbon copy is made of every meet- 
ing report and filed with the county 
agent. Nearly every club has sta- 
tionery with its own letterhead print- 
ed in green with the club emblem, 
the four-leaf clover. 


Since 19238 the Pierce County 
Bankers’ ‘Association has appropriat- 
ed annually two $25 scholarships to 
the club short course at the College 
of Agriculture, one for a boy and one 
for a girl, also $25 for achievement 
pins which includes a pin for every 


THE 4-H CLUB BUILDING ON THE PIERCE COUNTY FAIRGROUND 


there being no manufacturing and no 
cities over 3,000. 

Every Shab must hold at least fe 
meetings annually. Club members 
are limited to three projects each. 
The sewing project is the most popu- 
lar with 142 enrolled. The dairy calf 
project comes next with 100. Other 
projects in the order of 
their popularity are: 
poultry, canning, gar- 
den, baking, corn, pig, 
potato, forestry, lamb, 
baby beef, and apple. 

Every boy and girl 
doing club work in 
Pierce County is card 
cataloged. Mr. Sey- 
forth has a complete 
record for every mem- 
ber who has finished a 
project year since club 
“| work was first organ- 
ized in the county. 
Two files are kept, one 


leader—bronze for the first year, sil- 
ver the second, and gold the third. 
In 1927, the Bankers’ Association ap- 
propriated an additional $25 toward 
the expenses of George Aadahlen, 
Pierce County club member-leader, 
who attended the National Club En- 
campment at Washington, D. C., as 
one of four delegates 
from Wisconsin. Every 
club in the county con- 
tributed from three to 
five dollars toward his 
expenses. 

A fine $2,000 club 
building houses all 4-H 
exhibits at the Pierce 
County Fair. The an- 
nual Pierce County 
club picnic is held in 
June at the fair 
grounds. Each club 
member contributes [| 
ten cents toward the 
premiums and expens- 
es. A song and yell 


PIERCE COUNTY CLUB MEMBERS AT INTERSTATE 4-H CLUB 
OLD FRONTENAC, MINNESOTA, JUNE 23—26, 1927 : 


County Agent H. G. Seyforth on left and Mrs. A. E. Schnase, standing, on} 
Cee 


JERSEY CLUB CALVES AT THE 1927 


 HOARD'S Daiiy: 


program. 
are given. ; 
not known until the package 
opened. The premiums 
purchased, and wrappec 
mittee of club leaders. 


head stationery. i 
Achievement Day is ‘hela | 
first of November. ar 
tertainment are provided by | 
chants. The program includes 
dress of welcome by the 


achievement pins, short « 
arships, county fair premit 
trips to the state fair an 
tional club congress. — 


Little Talks for fi 


Thrift. Can you save? | 
one of those fellows wh 0 
spend it all right away? Mor} 
the. only thing to be tl rifty » 
There’s strength, mental 


money. 


But that money quest Lo 
one. Maybe it doesn’t 1 meé 


no better time to establi a 
of thrift than in your you 

Be economical. This 
your clothes, your eating 
ey, your pleasures. | Even 
only a penny, save it. 

And another thing—s ve. 
per. A fellow who can’t 
temper is under a great hand 
you save your temper, 
people’s nerves, and wh 
portant than friendships 
world, anyhow? , 

Mammoth and stur r 
from little acorns grow. ee 
fellow is the one who get 


ar feature of the junior department, 


a e contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
vious issue. Let’s talk it over.] 
further discussion of the fol- 
ee the August 10th issue. 
re is the Hind-Clark Dairy? 
teen minutes ride from Hon- 
you to this beautiful cer- 
ry farm with the Pacific in 
d the Koolau range of moun- 
vind. (See page 758.) 

are the crops raised? On 
d land. Ten or eleven crops 
fa are cut a year. Sorghum 
18 feet high and yields from 
tons of silage to the acre. 
any cows are kept? About 
ie 200 being milked at the 
e. Of the 200 about 150 


is the milking done? The 
kept outdoors all the time 
hen being washed and 
After being thoroughly 
nd washed the cows are ad- 
9 the milking stable in relays 


did Professor Haecker say 
al-purpose cows in 1894? 


omically. (See page 760.) 
s Bordeaux mixture? It is 
d fungicide for the preven- 


By feeding potassium iodide 
ant cows. Feed one table- 
daily sprinkled on the feed 
ow of a solution made by 
one ounce of potassium 
one gallon of water. (See 


a good louse treatment for 
‘Sodium fluoride. It can be 
dip in the warm weather; 
yund to 16 gallons of water is 
| for about 200 hens. In colder 
r the powder may be mixed 
vith unsalted lard or vaseline 
plied below the vent. (See 


Junior Letters 
Poem From Kentucky 


iryman Juniors:—The following 
have written and maybe you will 


few days that I have missed. 
re when you start to breed. 
breed for the best 
| you know you make the test. 
milk seales in your barn, 
'do you little harm. 
your feed and test your milk, 

it takes you will not miss. 
oney to breed and feed 
Why milk scales we all need. 
88 is R. 2, Clinton, Kentucky. 
; W. E. Green. 
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Popcorn in Petland 

‘Made some popcorn, we watched 
Is grow 

d and shiny things to puffs of 


ij rained, and then it colder grew, 
ain turned to fluffy flakes and flew 
anced and flew. 

Rover who was watching them 


think the rain has popped.” 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Alan R. Cooper. 


g Dairy Calf Club 


man Juniors:—In Freeborn 

wonderful boys’ and girls’ 
307 members of which 101 
nd girls. Each township 
and has a president, sec- 
officers. Gur club has the 


d of July we have a joint 
ubs. Each club has a five- 


Se OS ee ele 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


having the most gets a prize and much honor. 
Our club won last year. I will be glad to an- 
swer letters from other Juniors. My address 
is Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


ES 


From a South African Junior 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I received my 
badge, button, and creed yesterday and they 
are really very nice. It encourages one to 
take a great interest in club work I think, 

I shall tell you how I managed to get a 
calf for myself. One day a neighboring farm- 
er came up to see us. I had often intended 
asking him what would be his price for a good 
ealf. As I was going to ask, a young puppy 
came along and started to make friends with 
him. The farmer took a great liking to the 
puppy and said it was just the kind of a 
dog he wanted. So I told him he could have 


Catherine Head. 


PEARL SHEGOG’S CALF, 
WAS A PRIZE WINNER AT 
THE SHOW 


CENTER, 


it as we were trying to find a home for it; 
so he decided to take it and told me he would 
give me a calf for it. 

One day, about two weeks after the prom. 
ise was made, my calf arrived quite unex- 
pectedly. I was glad to see it and tried to 
make it quite at home by giving it some bar- 
ley. Her former owner named her “Chelsea 
Pearl” and now she answers to that name. 

My work on the farm is rearing the calves, 
seeing to the cow feeding and cooling the 
milk. We sell our milk wholesale; for 7 
months of the year we get one shilling three 
pence (about 30c) a gallon and for 5 months, 
one shilling four pence (about 82c) a gallon. 
Milk is sold in the town (bottled and every- 
thing) the cheapest for 314d a pint. Milk is 
the cheapest thing in South Africa, 

As soon as the weather gets hot out here 
the cows are always down in their milkings. 
Our cattle here always seem to milk better 
during winter than they do in summer. We 
feed brewers grains (dried) and oat bran as 
concentrates and roughages, mealies and lu- 
cerne, and rye when there are not any meal- 
ies. 

I shall look forward to letters from a few 
members. My address is Theescombe, Box 
882, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

Pearl Shegog. 


YY 
To the Holstein 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am _ eight 
years old and in the third grade. My birth- 


day is the 26th of October. My father gave 
me a good cow. She now has two calves. 
They are pure-breds and from a géod breed- 
ing. My father has about 20 head of Hol- 
stein cows. 

I love the Holstein cow, 

All shiny black and white, 

When standing in the meadow, 

She is a pretty sight. 


I love to drink her milk, 

All foamy white and warm, 
And if I drink enough of it, 
’Twill keep me from all harm. 


I love to read Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Both its letters and its jokes. 
We never know just what good news 
It will bring to all the folks. 
My address is Mendon, Utah. 
Cleo Richards. 
4 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am in the 
Washington County 4-H dairy calf club. My 
calf was one year, three months old on Febru- 
ary 5th. Her name is Banco Soldene Korn- 
dyke. I curry and brush her every day. Her 
mother gave 330 Ibs. of butterfat as a two- 
year-old. I feed her a ration of grain, hay, 
and silage. My address is Haddam, Kansas. 

Gladys Young. 
& 


Joins the Juniors 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—When I got 
home from school I heard there was a letter 
for me. Eagerly I opened it and when I saw 
it had Hoard’s Dairyman on it I hoped it 
would be about being a junior. I was so glad 
that I just jumped up and down. A long 
time ago, while looking at an old paper, I 
saw where boys and girls ought to be juniors. 
I addressed an envelope but never sent it so 
you can imagine how glad I was. 

Yes, I was at the Cattle Congress. Had 
more fun and learned more than any one can 
tell. I looked at all the stock, especially the 
Jerseys, for that’s my favorite breed. I enjoy 
club work very much and I think every girl 
and boy should be in some kind of club work 
and should be a Hoard’s Dairyman Junior. 
You can trust me to read the Junior Depart- 


© eq EEN you invest in a cream separator let one thing be your 


guide: See that it has ball bearings. In the old days the 
turning of the best machine was a man’s work — work requiring 
strength and endurance, day in, and day out. That day is past; 
the swing is all toward the easy-turning, durable, ball-bearing 


cream separator. 


McCormick-Deering brought in ball bearings, by far the greatest 
improvement in separator design in recent years. Any woman 
can turn the McCormick-Deering Primrose with the greatest ease 
—the children can turn it easily too. Friction in the cream 
separator for the first time is reduced close to the vanishing point. 


And ball bearings 


can never be so satisfactory. 


keep the machine that way— plain bearings 


Light-running durability is in keeping with McCormick-Deering 
quality and efficiency throughout. Years of steady service in 
every community testify to clean skimming, sanitation, easy 
cleaning, and a faultless splash lubrication system (positive, auto- 
matic, to every moving part). This machine comes to you to earn 
the money that pays for it—our 12 months’ payment plan will 
help. Sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesTteR COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Ball-Bearing Cream Separator 


be, 


You can’t beat 


oe 


PATENTED MAY 19,1925-No 1538596 — 


We guarantee them not to rip or tear for two years. You must get perfect service. No othcr blanket is so 
fully covered. None can be, for none are made so well. Well send a sample on request to convince you, 


Where Burch Blankets Will Be Used This Year 


pion age ee Cheba gg ig 
orlum Farm, (F. J. Rueping, Pres. 
Elm Hill Farm, Brookfield, peasy 


Burch’s Best 


year: Carnation 
Fond du Lae, Wisc., 7 i 
Rock County Herd, Janesville, Wisc., and many others. 


is McCORMICK-DEERING 
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Cow Biankets 


No Sir! There’s not a cow blanket made 
that equals ““Burch’s Best.” Hundreds of 
fine herd owners cover their winners with 
this patented blanket. Has ten exclusive 
features. Combines beauty, praticability 
and low price. Made to fit every animal 
perfectly, Every blanket covered with 


Our Ironclad Guarantee 


Farms and Pabst Holstein Farms, Oconomowoc, Wisc., 
Fern-Dell Farm (A. W. Fox, Mer.) Green Bay, Wisc., 


Send your name and address today for free descriptive booklet, prices, etc. 


F.S. BURCH COMPANY, 152-4 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


ment; I always have. I like the information 
and every bit of it came in handy. 

One time a Junior wrote that his calf, 
when being led, ran ahead of her and then 
there was the answer. My calf did the same, 
so it helped me a lot. My ealf’s name is 
“You’ll Do’s Daisy Irene.” 

My address is R. 1, Box 88, Shelisburg, Ia. 

Lavonne Fuehrer. 


Likes Hunting 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I received my 
fob, button, and creed. I also got my watch 
on my birthday, February 19th. Now I am all 
fixed up. I have been reading the story of 
the “Big Black Bear.” One day I went 
hunting. I didn’t see anything that day, but 
that night I set my trap by the house. When 
I got up in the morning I had a civet cat. 
Daddy got the twenty-two and shot him. If 
any of the juniors wish to write to me, my 
address is P. O. Box 17, Esparto, California. 

Jackie Pilgrim. 


New! gy JUNIOR 


Pasteurizer ond Cooling Unit 


An ideal outfit for the dairyman--a com 

plete unit for pasteurizing and cooling 
that is just as efficient as larger and more 
expensive units. Keeps bacteria down and 
milk sweet for a longer period of time 

Designed for the dairyman--and priced for 
the dairyman. Write for information. 


*THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, !Pennsylvania 
Dept. L. SiG 


If Your 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 


N N 


gy ituleanouy vuoysteaQ AUR 


@he rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averayed 108 Ibs. 


milk 1 day, 40.48 lbs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 
Four Grade Holstein cows, will milk 60 lbs. milk 


daily. Due to freshen before September 4th. C. D. 
WILLIAMS, Waukesha, Wis. 


Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, $65.00. test- 


ed, crated. ALFAKORN DAIRY, Evansville, Wis- 
consin. 14-5 

For Sale—Several pure bred Holstein bulls and 
heifers five and six months of age. BURWOOD 


STOCK FARM, Oakwood, Wis. 

For Sale—Two yearling Ormsby bulls, choice $100. 
WM. SUER, Bellevue, Iowa. 

if you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cotvs and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 


at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

100 head choice Holstein cows and_ heifers. 
ORVILLE K. CRAVEN, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 15-4 


15 Holsteins and 15 high grade Guernseys for sale. 
M. DUNPHY, Route 4, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 5-12 
Holstein and Guernsey springers by carload. C, H. 
SEARS, Litchfield, Ohio. 16-2 
Choice Grade Holsteins, Guernseys and Jerseys. 
Heavy producers from accredited area. Also choice 
breeding ewes. GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, Elsie, 
Michigan. 16-2 
Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 
Grade Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from an area tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins. 


Clean cattle, priced right, from a breeder with 30 
years experience. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin. 9% 

My herd of registered Guernseys for sale. Sire is a 


double grandson of Ne Plus Ultra and half brother of 
Procris Snowdrop. G. W. ADAMS, R. 1, Nashotah, 
Wisconsin. 16-2 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. In village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 


High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. Vf 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 


Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 


Biull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with 
good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 

Sale—Sept. 1, Guernseys. Entire herd 30 head reg- 
istered cows and heifers. C. HERSHBERGER, 
Bremen, Indiana. 

Guernsey bulls for sale—From 10 to 18 months old. 
GROVER KULL, Genoa City, Wisconsin. 15-2 

Summer Bargains in Guernsey bulls, _ heifers. 
FRANK KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 15-4 

Jerseys, car lots, registered or grade, Columbiana 
County, an accredited area. Jersey center, over 200 
breeders of registered Jerseys, over 20,000 dairy cattle 


in the county. Few car loads available now. Quality 
and prices right. Buyers who come, buy. WILLIS 
WHINNERY, Salem, Ohio. 15-tf 


Fifteen high grade Jerseys including 2 milk cows, 4 
springers, 5 bred heifers and 4 yearling heifers. For 
information write SHERMAN JERSEY FARM, “The 
Home of World Champions,” Charles City, Ia. 15-3 


Registered, serviceable Jersey bull $75.00; 5 months 
Old, $35.00 to $50.00. M. EMERSON SON, Wheeler, 
Wisconsin. 

Pure bred Jerseys, carload cows and heifers, spring- 
ers and fresh. Also yearling heifers. TT. B. tested. 
M. A. O’BRIEN, Reedsville, Wisconsin. 15-2 


Eight high grade Swiss heifers and. one pure-bred 


yearling bull. S. M. Graves, Vine St., Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Herd high producing, Registered Holsteins 
or Guernseys. No T. B. nor abortion. Might exchange 
good Minnesota land part payment. BOX 416, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 


LS 


STOCK BUYER 


Choice dairy cows, selected for the careful buyers by 
the dairy cattle specialist. F, B. GREEN, Evansville, 
Wisconsin. 16-10 
—_ ai i. 

EXCHANGE 


Will trade monuments and markers for dairy heif- 
ers. Ill health causes me to quit granite works and £0 
dairying. Mark your loved one’s grave now. ©. H 
CHRISTENSEN, Newell, Iowa. 


——e_eooe 


DOGS 
Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intellizent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and_ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 
Pups. Satisfaction guaranteed. Registered Police, 


Collie-Shepherds. Heelers with nerve. Fox Terriers, 


English Bulls, males, spayed females, $10.00. 
WILBUR DAY, Brighton, Iowa. 
Registered White Collie Pups, farm raised. Four 


months old. PRAIRIE FARM, Hamburg, Mo. 

Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog hook on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Tustrated. 
Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP., 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 
————— 


STATIONERY 


__ Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than fthe>.cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us fo® illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
EE oe ART DEPARTMENT, Fort caters 

3, fs 


‘SPECIAL OPPORTUNIT 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


x 


) 


Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


MACHINERY 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

For sale or trade—No. 85 De Laval milker. A. 1 
condition. Used 18 months. Trade for hogs or Guern- 
sey calves. §. L. MUNTER, 1915 North Delaware 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 15-3 

For Sale—One No. 27 Sharples suction feed cream 
separator, new, capacity 600 lbs. Going out of busi- 
ness. This is floor sample, price $80.00. A. D. 
ELLISON & CO., Marengo, Ill. 15-2 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Hinman Valve Chambers and pumps and 
parts, at a very reasonable price. JOSEPH HAAG, 
No. 813, W. Harris Street, Appleton, Wis. 13-* 

100 gallon cherry junior pasteurizer, 5 H. P. boiler, 
brine pump, Might consider trade, milking machine, 
car. 2219 MeKINLEY AVE., Keokuk, Iowa. 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. Til. 6-12 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers prices. 
CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O. 15-4 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich Man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. PROCESS CO., Sa- 
lina, Kans. 9-9 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 


for farmers all over the country. Our work will 

please you. Write us now so you will have your 

supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 

DEPT.. Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 
LUMBER 

Guaranteed lumber and shingles wold direct. Big 


KENWAY LUMBER 
Washington. 15-7 


saving! Ask for estimate. 
COMPANY, Tacoma, 


LIGHTNING RODS 


Reliable agents to sell the ‘‘Diddie-Blitzen’’ rods in 
your own territory. Lightning damage can be prevent- 
ed by our system. Write today for our proposition, 

9 


L. T. DIDDIE CO., Marshfield, Wis. 13-6 
FEED BAGS 
For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4.* 
HAY 


Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 

Wholesale hay and straw. Write us for prices. 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Hlinois. 9-* 


tee our weights. ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 14-* 

Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale. The A. B 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, O. 15-tf 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Alfalfa seed 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; scarified 


sweet clover 95% pure, $4.50. Bags free. GEORGE 

BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 15-4 
TOBACCO 

Better Tobacco! Fragrant, mellow! Five pounds 

smoking, 75c. Four pounds chewing, $1.00. FARM- 

ERS’ CLUB, 250, Hazel, Kentucky. 10-8 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


CHEESE FACTORIES 


We have new cement Cheese Factory which must be 
sold. If interested, write ROBERT GRAHAM, 303 
East Conant Street, Portage, Wisconsin. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


See This! 396 acre, well improved, tractor worked, 
New York farm, 100 acres crops, stock and machin- 
ery included, $40 per acre. Address BOX 462, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 16-2 

For Sale—80 acres. Good water, fences, tilth, 
splendid orchard. Size of buildings proportional to 
acreage. Would like to sell 20 acres timber with farm. 
MRS. H. H. TIDD, Independence, Iowa. 

__ For Sale—350 acre dairy farm, modern equipment, 
income from milk $1200 per month. J'rice of build- 
ings alone will buy this. EARL LYTTLE, Franklin, 


Pennsylvania. 16-* 

160 acre improved farm. Complete buildings. 
Priced to sell. TARR BROS., New Auburn, Wis- 
consin. iho 

228 acre datry farm in Middle Tennessee. Eight 
miles from Nashville, on concrete highway. DR. Z. 
C. GAMMEL, Antioch, Tennessee. 16-2 


For Sale—160 acre farm, 40 Jersey cows, good milk 
route. Worth the money. For details write J. A. 
MYRICK, R. 3, Box 25, Huntsville, Alabama. 

For Sale—100 acre farm, good soil, excellent build- 
ings, near town, good markets, school, church. WM. 
BORST, Brooklyn, Wisconsin. 

Improved Mississippi farm; $25 per acre. L. EMORY 
SMITH, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 15-2 

125 acre, alfalfa land, dairy farm on national high- 
way. DR. SPARKS, Demopolis, Alabama. 16--2 

For Sale—260 acre dairy, poultry and hog farm, 
Close to large town. SPAIZOS DAIRY, Girard, Ala, 


- throughout. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Michigan Resort District. High grade going dairy 
farm will be sold quickly because of other business. 
240 acres, 25 acres maple woods, spring and creek 
watered pasture, 200 acres tractor worked. Leads 
county seed corn production, fertile. Half mile fron- 
tage U. S. 31, paved road, through bus Chicago at 
door, 20 minutes city of 12,000, 14% miles Bass Lake 
and Lake Michigan, active resort trade established. 
School adjoins farm, three churches two miles. If 
sold at once, deal can be made for head 25, mostly 
pure bred Jerseys, and complete equipment, including 
tractor and five horses. Full set buildings good con- 
dition, 50 x 100 concrete basement barn and silo. All 
buildings fully wired, on power company’s line. Wire 
if really interested. KING—FISHER FARMS, Lud- 
ington, Michigan. 

317 acre dairy farm, midway between Atlanta and 
Augusta on the Georgia Railroad, Dixie Highway. 29 
high grade dairy cows, three registered, ten heifers, 
one registered herd bull, all T. B. tested. All imple- 
ments needed to run the farm. Eight room residence, 
tenant houses, silo, necessary barns. Crimson clover, 
vetch, and alfalfa grow fine. Growing crops sufficient 
for winter included. Good pasture. Running water. 
City water. One mile from center Greensboro, Georgia. 
O. EWING. 

Michigan Farm Headquarters—40 acres, 10 miles 
Muskegon; good buildings, orchard, berries, cow, 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, crops. $3750 takes every- 
thing. Easy terms, 92 acres, beautiful farm, adjoins 
village. Mail, telephone, electric lights and power 
Teams, tools, crops, 12 cows, poultry, all 
included at $120 per acre, Terms. Others, best sec- 
tions. Write us. MICHIGAN REALTY SERVICE 
CO., Muskegon, Michigan. 

Farm of 168 acres in Central New York for sale to 
settle an estate. Splendid buildings, well watered, has 
carried as high as 75 head of cattle. Last two years 
over 80 tons of hay were sold and 40 head of cattle 
earried each year, besides horses and other stock. 
Only % mile from church, school, depot, and milk 
plant. 20 miles from Syracuse on improved road. 
SILAS GODFREY (Administrator), Pennellville, New 
York. 13-7 

Dairy Farm For Sale—260 acres located in Mara- 
thon, County on Highway 16 near Wittenberg, Wiscon-= 
sin. School and cheese factory within % mile from 
premises. Modern building practically all built in last 
five years. Farm fully equipped with machinery in- 
cluding tractor, Fine herd of Holstein cows, four 
horses and other miscellaneous items for $26,000.00. 
For complete information write the KNOKE LUMBER 
COMPANY, Appleton, Wisconsin. 14-3 

You, Mr. Tenant Farmer, will never again have the 
opportunity to own your own farm home at the price 
and easy terms which the farmers’ own bank is now 
prepared to offer you—farms in North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Write for informa- 
tion, giving location and size of farm desired. FED- 
ERAL LAND BANK, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minn. 14-* 

735 acre dairy farm, 7 miles from Montgomery, Ala., 
on highway. 55 Jerseys, 8 horses and mules, few sheep 
and hogs, 300 chickens, feed mill, truck, tractor, farm 
implements, plenty feed, flowing well. Personal prop- 
erty for sale. Will sell or lease land cheap. Must be 
disposed of. DR. R. B. WARREN, Flat Top, Ala. 

1000 acres Canada, fully equipped high state of cul- 
tivation, including crop if taken at once, for $40.00 
per acre. We have farms from 10 acres to 3000 for 
sale. For information write us. G, A. YOUNG & 
CO., 407 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

For Sale—Best dairy and stock farm in the world 
at the price. Good land, good pasture, good water, 
all fenced, full set of buildings. Easy terms. Owner, 
MASON BOOTH, 5324 Abbott Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 15-2 


FARMS WANTED 


Need several fully equipped farms, immediately. 
WALT MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR RENT 


Improved farms for rent in Minnesota, North Dako- 
ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Make 
a trip and see the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for Free books. E. C. 
LEEDY, Dept. 982, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 13-* 

Wanted—Renter with own help for farm 200 acres. 
3 silos, 140 ft. barn, milking machine. Produce 1000 
pounds milk per day. ROLAND RADLOFF, Hustis- 
ford, Wisconsin. 


DAIRIES 


Good dairy herd consisting mostly of Registered Jer- 
seys. Good city milk route and dairy equipment. Cash 
or terms. A. D. BECCUE, Vandalia, Il. 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


WANTED 


Wanted—Some one who is interested in a cheese 
factory in the best milk and cream country west of the 
Mississippi river. Write DR. W. F. FINLEY, Pres, 
Commercial Club, O’Neill, Nebraska. Mention this pa- 
per when answering, 15-2 

Expert cheese and butter maker with $2,000 to 
$4,000 to invest in cheese and butter factory. Fine 
opening for right man with opportunity to become sole 
ener HAMILTON ICE & LIGHT CO., ieee fae 

‘exas. 5- 


TESTERS WANTED 


Testers Wanted—10 testers wanted September 1 and 
October 1. Prefer single men with training in agri- 
cultural school or as assistant herdsmen who know 
dairy cow feeding, milk testing and record keeping. 
Salary $900.00 per year and up, plus board. Give age, 
experience, two references in first letter. Write A. J. 
CRAMER, Madison, Wisconsin. 

lowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references first 
letter, DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames. 20-* 


\Sc-S- THE LABOR EXCHANGE 2S 
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Advertising in this department is 8e per word. 
Remit in advance. 


Pe. 


HELP WANTED 


‘Wanted—Married man as herdsman in Guernsey 
herd. Must be thoroughly capable and understand 
feeding and care to get results. Wife to help with 
housework. State full particulars and wages expected. 
Address BOX 465, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Farm manager, married, and preferably 

agricultural college graduate. Must know engines and 
have practical farm experience. Salary $100 per month 
and percentage of profits. H. ANDERSON, The Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
. Wanted—Single, steady man for farm and dairy 
work who is temperate and a dry hand milker. $50 
per month and board. NOTTEN FARM, Grass Lake, 
Michigan. 

Help Wanted—Single dry hand milkers. Good liv- 
ing conditions; chance for advancement. Can use two 
married men with small families. HARTMAN STOCK 
FARM, Columbus, Ohio. 9-* 

Wanted—Single assistant_to owner. Small Holstein 


herd, some A. R. work. No cigarettes. Home sur- 
roundings. $65.00 and bonus. Steady. CASSADAGA 
FARM, Cassadaga, New York. 16-2 


Wanted—Reliable, single farm hand, no cigarettes. 
Send references. All year job. WM. EBERHARDT, 
Route 7, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Herdsman to have charge of 90 hea 
steins and be working foreman in dairy barns, 
to keep two or three boarders. All modern equi 
Producing high grade milk. Requires man ex 
with cattle and in handling men. Write a 
details. SAUCONA FARMS, R. D. 4, © 
Pennsylvania. Se; 
Wanted—Working manager modern farm and 
thoroughly understanding tractor, all kinds mac 
feeding, high production, testing, certifying 
men successfully. Age thirty to fifty, chance 
ment, small family, must have good referen 
dress BOX 468, Care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
We have opening for man and wife on larg 
class farm with modern improvements. Lady 
board ten men and take care of rooms. Man { 
ia barn milking three times a day or take ch 
poultry. No children. Write all about yourse 
no attention. P. O, BOX 793, Springfield, Ma 
Wanted—Reliable married couple without ct 
Man to look after lawn, garden, furnace, a) 
riding horses; woman to do cooking at countr 
near Lake Minnetonka. Year around position. 
living accommodations and good wages. Addre; 
458, care Hoard’s Dairyman, giving references a; 
Wanted—Capable married couple on large 
Minnesota farm to act as field foreman and tg 
crew of about twelve men, Man must be hustle; 
ble of leading field crew. Woman must be ; 
manage feeding of crew. References oq d 
BOX 467, care Hoard’s Dairyman, oe 
Wanted at once, a working farm foreman ay 
for Wisconsin on a modern dairy and gr 
Must be good tractor man and all around 
Must have excellent references. _Not ove 
old. Address JAMES SCANLAN, 6 
Chicago, MTlinois. : 
Wanted—Experienced creamery man, marr 
single, who understands all branches of work 
clean milk is produced for city ate | 


proposition for the right man, Address 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, 


POSITION WANTED 


Position Wanted—Two single men both 29 ye; 
Swiss, one with 10 years creamery experience, 
ences, want position to take charge of dairy o} 
farm. -No bad habits. Anywhere in Middle 
JACOB ZOLLINGER, 309 Mosly Street, Ann 
Michigan. | 

High class proposition desired at once by da 
and general farm manager. Best references, coll 
ucation, family. Share basis or salary. Prefer 
West, Southeast, or California. Must have 
conditions, good schools, good markets. Addres 
471, care Hoard’s Dairyman. oy 

Married herdsman. Ten years’ experience iy 
milk production, test cow care, calf raising, ca 
ing, Agricultural graduate. Prefer position by 
ber Ist or earlier. Good references, Addres 
463, care Hoard’s Dairyman. Ss 


Herdsman, married, desires position. 0 
experienced with feeds and feeding, calf raising 
work, producing and handling special milk. Wi 
ing to board help. Address BOX 156, Chagrir 


Wanted—Situation as herdsman by Americ: 
No liquor or tobacco. Experienced calf raisins 
ing and _ producing Grade A milk. References fi 
of the best dairies in the East. Address BO 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. pe 
Herdsman, married, desires position. | Tho! 
experienced with feeds and feeding, calf raising 
work, producing and handling special milk. Wi 
ing to board help, Address BOX 470, care | 
Dairyman. # 
Wanted—Charge pure bred herd. Ra ig 


practical experience, A. R. work; 38, married. 
erly with Buttonwood Farm, Berwyn, Pa, || 
PAUL DEXTER, 1204 E. 9th St., Eddystone, 


Wanted—Share proposition or salary positio 
perienced in dairying, hogs, and poultry. Bo 
reared on farm. Small family. Address BOX 4} 
Hoard’s Dairyman. i 

Wanted—Position with show herd. (Exp 
milking, showing and judging. Not afraid o' 
Reliable references. PERCY PARIS, 250 Ci} 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. one 

Middle age, single man wishes position on} 
men’s estate. Experienced around cattle. Also; 
Good habits. A-1 reference. J. MeGOVER 
Nelson Ave., Great Kills, L. I, N. Y. 

Wanted—Care small herd. 4 years’ experienc 
derstand feeding for production, buttermaki 
creamery work. Wife, 3 children. L. M. HAll 
Warsaw, Kentucky. ay 

Young Man—26 years old, single, 7 years’ 
ence, wants position on farm as herdsman or 3: 
herdsman. Good reference. State particulars 
letter. Address BOX 466, care Hoard’s Dairy) 

Wanted—Position as cow tester. Expe 
South preferred. L. L. IL, Box 325, BR. F 
Marion, Indiana. 5 

Single man, 24, herdsman and A. R. 
Can_start work September 1st. Write AD 
STERN, Cochrane, Wisconsin. 

Young man, 23, wants job in creamery wr 
can learn buttermaking. Address BOX 46: 
Hoard’s Dairyman. ml 

Experienced route man, married, seeks posill 
milk route. Guernsey preferred. Address BC 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. . 

Reliable, experienced farmer wants position |! 
man or rent farm well equipped. G. W. ROQI 
Route 6, New Richmond, Wisconsin, § 
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Four World Record 6: 
Entered at Waterlo 


Outstanding among the exhibs 
the Dairy Cattle Congress this7 


world champion butterfat pr 
owned by Dr. C. F. Osborne of } 
No similar group of cows w 
production prestige back of itl 
ever been exhibited at any fa 
show. i: 
The four cows that will 


she was five years old; Silve1 
world’s champion Brown Swiss 
en-year-old, having made 772.9% 
fat in 805 days; Goldie Mert}: 
champion four-year-old, with a! 


year-old record of 536.75 Ibs. 
805 days. : i * 


airy Market News 


(Continued from page 808) 


‘the past six months with compari- 
‘or the previous two years: 


1927 1926 1925 
$2.25 $2.11 $1.84 
2.22) 2.047 9 1.86 
a 2.41 1.06". 71.88 
a 1:98'0 A480, 1.85 
| ROG yy i742 91 '82 


Milwaukee July Milk 


Milwaukee Milk Producers announce the 
ag prices for the month of July: 

the portion sold as fluid milk, $2.85 
t; and for the portion manufactured, 
er cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per 
ilk delivered f. 0. b. city, four cents 
ded or subtracted for each one-tenth 
per cent variation in test. Seventy 
it of the total receipts were sold as 


aid Storage Holdings 


J. S. Department of Agriculture) 
ollowing is a report of the cold storage 
| of dairy products on August 1, fig- 
ng given in thousands of pounds (000 
Me 


Aug.1 Aug.1 Aug.1 

5-yr. ave. 1926 1927 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Sreamery 115,854 181,152 145,146 
American 61,720 73,681 67,089 
Swiss 4,535 5,390 6,872 
Brick 2,094 1,865 1.963 
Limburger 1,239 1,695 2,036 
All Other 7,677 7,422 9,944 


holdings include stocks in both cold 
warehouses and packing house plants. 


ate Fair Judges and 
Judging Dates 
Wisconsin State Fair 


30—Jerseys, R. §S. Hulce; Brown 
. C. Humphrey; Holstein bulls, R. E. 


sl—Holsteins, R. E. Haeger. 
1—Guernseys, J. P. Eves. 
t—Ayrshires, M. H. Campbell. 


Ohio State Fair 
'9—Brown Swiss, C. L. Blackman. 
(0—Jerseys, Thompson Weber. 
1—Guernseys, L. H. Fairchild. 
—Holsteins, Axel Hansen. 
'—Ayrshires, S. M. Salisbury. 


New York State Fair 
0—Holsteins, T. E. Elder; Ayrshires, 
shrane. 
1—Guernseys, N. H. Hill. 
‘1—Jerseys, Geo. W. Sisson, 
wiss, C. L. Allen. 


Iowa State Fair 
i—Ayrshires, O. G. Schaefer; Brown 
_B. Fitch; Holsteins, J. P. Eves. 
}0—Holsteins, continued; Guernseys, 
th; Jerseys, O. G. Schaefer. 
i—Guernseys and Jerseys, continued. 
| 


Ix 


“Minnesota State Fair 


‘Ayrshires, J. B. Fitch. 
—Ayrshires, continued ; Brown Swiss, 
2s; Holsteins, Axel Hansen; Jerseys, 
*h; Guernseys, W. W. Yapp. 


—Holsteins, Guernseys, and Jerseys, 
t 


Michigan State Fair 


Holsteins, R. S. Hulce; Jerseys, 
‘Hill; Ayrshires, C. L. Blackman. 
—Guernseys, Chas. L. Hill; Brown 
S$. Hulee. 


fable Live Stock Notes 
(Continued from page 809) 


2 the flock for parasites and 
» Especially should flock own- 
isfy themselves that their 
te free from tubercular hens. 
been definitely proven that 
ar chickens infect hogs. 


' Molting Hens are Good 
Producers 


tule, the hens that are still 
their old feathers in Septem- 
‘the best layers. Experimen- 
show that the longer the rest 
the lower the production. 
is we may assume that the 
tt molted the last of June, 
uly, and the first half of Au- 
\ the poorest producers in the 
‘his assumes, of course, that 
ge has not been faulty. 
s being true, the con- 


sanitary. 
Jagerson Fuel Company, 
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dition of hens in September with 
respect to molt is a reliable index 
of their producing ability. The 
only way this may be turned to prac- 
tical advantage is to first learn what 
a good hen looks like in September 
and then proceed to mark or in some 
way identify such hens that they may 
be used to produce eggs for hatching 
the following season. It is merely a 
method of selecting the best in order 
that their good qualities may be re- 
produced in the succeeding genera- 
tion of chicks. It is just as important 
to use good female breeding stock as 
it is to be careful in the selection of 
cockerels. 


From the College Jester 


English. Professor: Correct this 
sentence: “Before any damage could 
pe done, the fire was put out by the 
volunteer fire department.” 

Freshman: “The fire was put out 
before any damage could be done by 
the volunteer fire department.”— 
Drexerd. 


Holstein Milk 


Vitality! 
HOLSTEINS 
ARE 


PRODUCERS 


Holsteins predominate in 
thirty states of the Union. 
In these thirty states 76 
per cent of the Nation’s 
Milk is produced. The av- 
erage annual milk produc- 
tion of all dairy cattle in 
these states is 3,806; in the 
remaining states where 
Holsteins do not predomi- 
nate the average produc- 
tion is 2,562 pounds. 


Write for our 
booklets on 


HOLSTEINS 


"Yhe Extension Service , 
HOLSTEINGCSFRIESIAN 


SOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 E. Ohio St. CHICAGO 


Free to Calf Raisers 


If you sell all your whole milk, write 
today for our new free pamphlet. 
It tells how you can raise heifer 
calves from your best cows with 
greatest success and least cost. Ex- 
plains feeding practice as endorsed 


by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and state animal husbandry 
authorities. Learn of the profits of- 
fered by the “minimum milk meth- 
od.” Simply ask for Bulletin 301, 
stating number of calves you feed. 

Write today to Room 716, 160 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


For bedding, most convenient, serviceable and 


Write for special, delivered prices. 
Neenah, Wis. 


Right on the 
Center of 
the Stage — 


is the Ayrshire, At county, 
state and national fairs these 
cattle are the center of attraction. 
This is a personal invitation for 
you to yisit the Ayrshire exhibit at 
your fair. Go look over the cattle, 
see the champions, and actually put 
your hands on them. Study the big, 
strong cows with their square udders, 
and remember that they are not unlike 
thousands of other Ayrshires owned by 
real dairy farmers, who depend upon their 
cows for a living. 
Talk to the owners of these herds, They 
will be glad to meet you. Don’t be afraid to 
ask for information and prices. Almost every 
herd has surplus animals for sale; you will be 
surprised how reasonably they may be bought. If 
fair, or if you wish for further information, write 
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you can’t get what you want from the exhibitors at your 
to 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


10 Center Street 


BRANDON, VERMONT 


THE FIRST ANNUAL 


MAYOWOOD FARM SALE 


50 Cows With C. T. A. or A. R. Records 


50 GUERNSEYS 


Grades and Purebreds 


40 FEMALES — Half purebreds and half 
grades. The grades are highly bred up 
cows and heifers and have excellent C. T. 
A. records and up to 500 Ibs. fat. The 
purebreds have A. R. or C. T. A. records. 
A representative offering of cows, heifers 
and heifer calves, 


10 BULLS — Some nearly ready for ser- 


vice, by Cherub and May Rose sires from 
A. R. and C. T. A. record dams. 


SEPT. 12th 


60 HOLSTEINS 


All Purebreds 


45 FEMALES—Rich in Colantha and Aaggie 
Cornucopia blood. Those of milking age have 
A. R.O.or C. T. A. records up to 606 Ibs. 
Many splendid bred yearlings and 2-yr.-olds, 
bred to son of Grahamholm Colantha Pauline 
Segis, 1426-lb. daughter of “Dutch.” Also a 
splendid lot of heifer calves by 1000-lb. to 
13C0-lb. bulls, from dams with year records up 
to 1040 lbs. Many excellent show prospects, 


115 MALES—Several ready for heavy service. 
Mostly from A. R. S. O. dams with records up 


to 1056 lbs. 
SEPT. 13th 


At County Fair Grouuds 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


THE DAIRYMEN’S OPPORTUNITY !— Send now for Catalog 
MELIN-PETERSEN CO., Sale Managers, 306-B Gorham Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


y, 
+o 


Oe O-E- se 


| HOLSTEINS 


Cows, Heifers, Calves 


High producing stock; complete papers 
and records; high quality and type; 
accredited herd. More than we can 
handle; will make special inducement 
for quick disposal. Would also trade 
for oats or barley. 


BROAD VIEW FARM, La Porte, Ind. 


‘2 
oe 


Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 


real farmers’ bargains. 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
SS ——eeeeEOOEE— SU 


SALE ANNO 


Sept. 1—Guernseys. C. Hershberger, Bremen 


Sept. 2—Cayuga County Guernsey Breeders’ Sale, Auburn, N. Y. 


Sales Co., Mgr. 

Sept. 12—Guernseys. First Annual Mayowoo 
Petersen Company, Sale Mer. 

Sept. 13—Holsteins. First Annual 
Petersen Company, Sale Mer. 

Sept. 28—Guernseys. Blue Earth County 
B. Wood, Mer. 

Sept. 30—Guernseys. 
Sale Managers. 

Oct. 3-4—Holsteins. 


Guer 


man Sales Co., Mgr. 


Oct. 6—Louis Merryman’s 17th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 


Sales Co., Mgr. 

Oct. 6—Jerseys. 

Oct. 6—State Guernsey Sale, Minnesota State 
Mankato, Minn., Mer. 

Oct. 6—Holsteins. Iowa Holstein Breeders’ 
grounds, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—Jerseys. First Annu 
Mills, Owner. 

Oct. 12—Ayrshires. Consignment Sale of Ed 
Springfield, Mass. J. G. Watson, Sale 

Oct. 12—Holsteins. A. M. Brush & Son Dispe 
Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mer. 

Nov. 3—Guernseys. Wisconsin State Guernsey 

Nov. 8-9—Fond du Lac Holstein Breeders’ Co 
Bird, Mer. 

Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
town, Wisconsin. 

June 7—National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wi 


Mayowood Farm 


George C. Stone, Pawling, N. Y. The Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., 


Dispersion of Hollyhock Farm Holsteins at Dousman, Wis. 
Petersen Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Sale Mgrs. 


Oct. 5—Louis Merryman’s Second Annual Grade Sale, Timonium, Md. The Herrick Merrye 


Dispersion of Vergewood Jerseys at Holmen, Wis. 


Association sale at the Dairy Cattle Congress 


al Sale of Ravine Farm J erseys at Prairie View, Il. A. Lawrence 


United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


High Class Guernsey Bull For Sale 


Born Jan. 6, 1927 
Dam: Pearl of White Hall 107933. 520 Ibs. of 


fat in class D. Sired by a grandson of King 
of the Meadow. 


Price $150.00 
Federal Accredited Herd 


For further information and photograph write 
Howard T. Pierce, Herdsman. 


WHITE HALL FARM, Inc., Elkton, Md. 


HEREFORD STEERS 


256 dark, cherry reds, dehorned, sorted in even sizes 
in carload lots; wt. 400 to 1050 Ibs. Also 2 loads fine 
T. B. Tested heifers, 2 loads Angus calves. 


HARRY BALL, 


UNCEMENTS 


, Indiana. 


The Herrick Merryman 


d Farm 


Sale at Rochester, Melin— 


Melin— 


nsey Breeders’ Sale at Mankato, Minn. Dr. M. 


Minn. 


Sale at Rochester, Minn. 


Melin— 


The Herrick Merryman 


Fairground, St. Paul, Minn, Dr. M. B. Wood, 


gerstoune and Monstone Farms Ayrshires at 
Mer. 


rsal 60 head Registered Holsteins at Mankato, 


Sale at the Sale Pavilion at Waukesha, Wig: 
nsignment Sale, Fond du Lac, Wis., ~S. H. 


s. S. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., Mer. 
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Your Neighbor Ask 
Has a Him }\| | 


“The Cutter That Does Not Clog” 


FAM well pleased with the N-13 Papec purchased this 
-year,” wrote H. B. Austin, Oct. 8, 1925. “Tt has never 
clogged the pipe once and runs so light. It will cut 

and elevate twice as much as any cutter that I ever saw. 

The feed roll is a great thing, no stopping of bundles on 

the feed table.” 


= Light draft, low operating cost and long life make the 


CS ES Papec the most coquOnueye cutter. pasa: a Lats to fit 
Sk your power plant, whether you use a 3 h. p. gasoline en- 
seca 


will earn you big returns. Let us show you how. 
Write for FREE Catalog—Today 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


116 Main Street 
Shortsville, N. Y¥. 


gine, a light or a heavy tractor. If you havea silo, a Papec 


—— eee 
and Blows Over 50 Distribu- 
Saves One’ , # ting Centers Assure 
Man 7 Prompt Service. 


About 
University Tests 


You have read much regarding University tests of different makes of Ensilage 
Cutters. In 1925 the University of Wisconsin made an official test of a No. 500 
BLIZZARD Machine. A complete copy of that test will be furnished on request. 
This No. 500 BLIZZARD Machine was afterwards purchased by the University of 
Wisconsin forits own use. The University has used several 
BLIZZARD Machines for a number of years on its farms. 
Could you ask for a stronger endorsement than that? 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
Dept. 10 CANTON, OHIO 


\ Blizzard | 
ea aE: 


Gears run in oil. 
All moving parts 
enclosed. 


Write for our unusual catalog 
Tells how to figure actual ca- 
pacities, pulley speeds, and 
gives much other information 
you are interested in. 


Self-feeding. 


Saves one man. 
Any Two-Plow 


Tractor Runs GEHL 


aNo.17_ SILO FILLER 
Low Speed-Big Capacity 


Means less power required—less vibration-longer life. In 
a University test the Gehl No. 17 (shown here) cut into a 
35 foot silo at 2}.3 tons per hour with only 17.03 horse power 
and at a speed of only $0] R.P.M. It will do the same thing 
on your farm. Many filled 150 silos each and still run. 
Allsteel frame--blower that cannot clog—cuts clean—requires 
no man at feed table--can be equipped with attachment that 
makes it the world’s best roughage mill 

Dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer, 


é GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. — 
515 So. Water St., West Bend, Wi: ‘ph 


Sendlfi 


TELLS YOU IN PICTURES ABOUT THE ROT PROOF 
STORM PROOF, PERMANENT, ATTRACTIVF~* 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO 
NATIONAL FIRE*PROOFING:COMPANY \ 
FULTON BLDG. =~ PITTSBURGH PA.& 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 
” Sold Direct $21.15 Usiherncersock DOSE : 

| SILOS NewisiiaanertaMSOStER, Glazed, Teor 
BUILDING TILE sneaeriagicinae. Beautial 


BROODERS Hoosier round wood Brooders, 
scientifically designed for sanitation, 
ventilation and heat con- 
servation. Get ourprices. 


+ . eye 
Big opportunities for 
agents. 


Made in both 
Cylinder and 
Flywheel Types @ 


Works in any kind of 


jil. Cutsatalks, does'nt = 
pull them. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4to 7 acres HOOSIER (INDIANA 
jay with one man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct / Bldg. Tile & Silo Co. SILO 
ofarmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared, Write: : rs) A Dept. K5— 
LOVE MANUFACTURING CO.,Dept. 128, Lincoln, Ill. oS TLE Eat Bae aa ee 
eee SILO: 

Have you talked with your neighbors about ; Z 
subscribing for Hoard’s Dairyman? Why not BRoppER : 
‘do it now? Make up as large a club of sub- id SS OS ee weg as mn yo", He. 


scribers a> you can and send them in. 


Now is the Time 


All wise Dairymen 
get their orders 


placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 


be bought at a reasonable price. Don’t wait until they are 
scarce and high and be left without them. Write us today 
and reserve a shipping date and it will save you money. 
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Life and Work of T. L. Laceken 


(Continued from page 792) s 


termine the influence of a change 
from barn feeding to pasture on the 
butterfat content of the milk, con- 
cerning which he said, “The most 
radical change that a cow can be sub- 
jected to, so far as feed is concerned, 
is from a generous dry feed to a lux- 
uriant pasture. ‘With some there was 
a noticeable increase in per cent of 
fat on pasture; with others it re- 
mained practically stationary, while 
with others there was a marked de- 
crease. Surely the ways of the cow 
are very strange. She does and she 
doesn’t, and then again she does 
neither.” 


Daily Inspection of Herd 


Professor Haecker kept close su- 
pervision over all his experiments. 
Said he, “The writer has always made 
it a practice to visit daily and closely 
inspect every animal in the division. 
The feed boxes and mangers are in- 
spected at least once and more often 
twice a day. It is an easy matter to 
quickly detect by the sense of smell 
if any animal is not properly digest- 
ing its food.” 

Professor Haecker realized full 
well that records to be of practical 
value should cover a fair period of 
time, as he expressed in these words, 
“Data covering only a few months 
during the first part of the period of 
lactation do not fully reveal the 
adaptability of a cow for the dairy, 
because most any kind of a cow will 
do fairly well for a few months after 
calving. The real test comes later, 
when the temporary stimulus of the 
lacteal functions produced by parturi- 
tion loses its force and then the ten- 
dency to lay on flesh, by a certain 
style of cow, becomes more pro- 
nounced.” 

Following through those early 
years at the Minnesota Experiment 
Station with Professor Haecker, we 
note with considerable interest the 
situation in regard to that well 
known cow feed, bran. Says the in- 
vestigator, “The crops of 1896 were 
so large in the Northwest that feed- 
stuffs were so plentiful and prices so 
low that farmers refused to buy the 
mill stuffs at any price, and in many 
instances, in the interior, millers had 
to use bran for fuel in order to get 
rid of it.” 


Predicts 25,000-lb. Cow 


While there may have been, prior 
to the opening of the 20th century, 
cows that produced as high as 25,000 
lbs. of milk containing sufficient but- 
terfat.to make 800 lbs. of butter, the 
average dairyman of that time would 
have considered any one abnormal 
who would say that such a produc- 
tion was entirely within the range of 
probability. Yet at that time Profes- 
sor Haecker reported just such a con- 
dition. Nor did he arrive at his con- 
clusions hastily or in a haphazard 
sort of way. He calculated accu- 
rately from facts that he had demon- 
strated to be true. This is how he ar- 
rived at his conclusions: 


“Tt may be that a cow in the best 
possible physical condition and hav- 
ing extraordinary feeding powers 
might digest 20 Ibs. of dry matter 
daily. With a large middle and light 
quarters and weighing only a thou- 
sand pounds, she would require 4,380 
Ibs. of dry matter during 365 days 
for food of maintenance. If she 
made no gain in weight and had no 
foetal growth to nourish, she would 
have available for milk production 
during the year 6,570 lbs. of dry mat- 
ter. Calculating a yield of one pound 
of butter from eight pounds of dry 
matter, an annual yield of 800 lbs. of 
butter, or ef milk 25,000 lbs. con- 
taining 2.8 per cent fat, would 


seem within the range of p 
£yi% fe 
It would be well for pre 
dairy farmers to take cogniz 
Professor Haecker’s observ 
the physical tone of the da 
He said, “It has been shov 
cows vary from year to year i 
cal tone; that at some time in 
life they will consume mor 
and do more work than the 
done at any other time; and t 
usefulness of a cow cannot bi 
ured by any one year’s perfo1 
Every living thing reaches 
ridian of life but once, and if 
time all conditions are favora 
every opportunity is offered, 
ordinary results may be obta 


Why Feed Concentraten 


Why do we feed concen 
Professor Haecker answered 
teresting question when he wre 
one of his first treatises on 
dairy cows: “It has become 
sary to feed concentrates in 
tion with roughage because the 
cow has been developed into an 
ficial animal. Had she rem 
her original state, when she 
only enough milk to nourish 
young, she would find enough 
ment in what coarse feed she 
eat and digest to produce the 2 
of milk required for that ] 
but since her mammary fun) 
have been developed more t 
feeding capacity, we must es 
an equilibrium between the 
and demand for nutriment 1 
for the production of the mil 
this end we must use some f¢ 
contains a larger percentage 
gestible matter than is fo 
coarse food.” ‘a 

What do you pay for when 
mill feeds? ‘Since the suppl 
bohydrates and fat is always | 
cess of our needs, and is pr 
as free as water, air, and 
follows that they lose all coi 
value, leaving digestible pro 
measure of the money valu 
our feedstuffs for milk prod 
said Professor Haecker. 
[To be concluded] 


—Pays a Pre 
Rowell Trojan Ensilage Ct e 
actually helps fight the dr 

Corn Borer. It b 
pest into the silo, wh 
do no harm. 


venience, not at someone 
money by doing your own 8 
Make money by filling your: 

silos. You get a cutter with 
| teed-for-life flywheel, Hi 
| bearings and other equall 
features that assure years © 
“tory service. 10 H. P. 
equal power, runs it. 


Write for catalog and fr: 
valuable Gov- 
ernment Silage 
Bulletins Index, 


Builders of Quality Farm 
Since 1870. | 


Tr this time last year swine pro- 
ducers were sailing along con- 
| fident that their pigs would 
| market weight without serious 
wr handicap. Two months later 
nany farms hog: cholera had 
d anticipation into despair. The 
nd for serum was greater than 
amediate supply. Before enough 
a could be made to meet the 
jion thousands of hogs died and 
virus of hog cholera was left 
ag in and about the hog yards 
e farms where the disease left 
vadly toll. 

cording to the U. S. Department 
sriculture, the value of the hogs 
vy cholera in a single year in the 
id States has amounted to as 
as $65,000,000. The average 
al loss from this disease over a 
d of 40 years is estimated to 
been not less than $30,000,000. 
loss compels serious considera- 
of and attention to the preven- 
and control measures known to 
ost effective in reducing the 
ves of the disease. 

the South, where the winters are 
and the temperature more or less 
™m, severe outbreaks of hog chol- 
lay occur at any season of the 
In the Middle West statistics 
14 states show that the disease 
3s its greatest height during Oc- 
and November. If this be true 
ans that preliminary outbreaks 
4 disease appear in late August 
uring September. That time is 
1 here. The effective control of 
rst appearance of the disease is 
jative if the experiences of last 
1 are to be avoided. 

st, let us consider the nature of 
Ase ase. It is caused by an or- 
fri commonly called virus, so 
‘that it will pass through the 
‘of the finest filters; it has never 
identified by our best micro- 
; it has never been cultivated 
jally in laboratories as many 
‘germs have; it is known only 
2» effects which it produces when 
| gained entrance to the: blood 
n of susceptible swine. It plays 
orites among breeds of swine 
oes it stop at type, color, age, 
eapendition of animals. The 
isms are present in the blood, 
feces, and secretions of the eyes 
tose of hogs sick with cholera. 
accompanied with fever, has a 
eath rate, and so far as is known 
ot affect other animals. 

ds that have not been made 
to the disease by the serum 
treatment, it is highly im- 
t that owners keep close watch 
r hogs to note if any are sick. 
rst appearance of a sick ani- 
ighly important to find out 
y the cause and if a posi- 


gnosis that suspects chol- 
ell hogs should be treated 


Bention and Control of Hog Chala 


serum alone to give temporary im- 
munity depends on the condition of 
the herd. Temperatures should be tak- 
en of every hog. If normal, that 
is below 104 degrees when the hogs 
are not unduly excited, it is probably 
advisable to give the double treat- 
ment. All hogs showing a temperature 
above 104 degrees should receive 
only the serum. The judgment of 
the veterinarian should be respected 
in all herds where diagnosis on the 
first sick pig reveals cholera as re- 
gards the treatment to be given. The 
first precaution is to watch for sick 
pigs, then determine immediately the 
cause and act promptly. 

The symptoms of hog cholera, 
while sometimes confused by compli- 
cations, are fairly easy to recognize 
by a competent person. The first 
suspicion shows up when all the pigs 
do not come out of their sleeping 
quarters promptly when feed is of- 
fered. Feeding pigs in a hurry at 
this time of year may be the forerun- 
ner to a badly infected herd before 
the owner knows anything is wrong. 
See that all of the hogs come prompt- 
ly for their feed. 

If one or more of the animals hang 
back, arch their backs, and appear 
cold and shiver, they should be sep- 
arated immediately and _ observed 
further. If these pigs are affected 
with cholera, they become gaunt or 
tucked up in the flank, they have a 
weak and staggering gait, particular- 
ly in the hind quarters. The sick 
pigs may cough; their eyes usually 
are inflamed and show a whitish dis- 
charge which may cause the lids to 


stick together. Immediate action 
must be taken. Call a veterinarian. 
He will take temperatures. If the 


temperatures are above 104 degrees, 
the veterinarian should kill one of 
the sick pigs and make a thorough 
post-mortem examination. 

The following’ parts of the carcass 
may contribute something of value 
in making a thorough post-mortem 
examination: 

1. The skin should be examined 
for purple blotches resembling a 
birthmark. 2. In acute cholera, the 
surfaces of the lungs frequently show 
small red spots varying in size from 
a pin head to a pea. 38. When the 
membrane surrounding the heart is 
removed, the surface may show 
blotches or blood spots similar to 
those on the lungs. 4. Changes in 
the liver are variable and are not 
very dependable. 5. In acute chol- 
era, the spleen or melt is often large, 
dark, and soft. In chronic cholera it 
may be smaller than normal and 
grayish in color. 6. The kidneys 
when removed are found surrounded 
by a thin, fibrous tissue. When this 
is peeled off examination should be 
made for dark red spots varying in 
size from mere points to areas as 
large as a pin head. 7. The inner 
surface of the bladder will usually 
show bright red specks which cannot 
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“The Biggest Money-Maker 
on My Farm’ 


Says an Iowa user of the New John Deere Spreader. 


“T never knew what a spreader meant to me until I bought a 


New John Deere. 


“Spreading manure is no longer the detested job that it used to 
be. My new John Deere not only saves me a lot of work in loading 
and in spreading but it does a real job in all kinds of manure. I 
can now control the amount of manure that is spread on different 
fields and I am building up the soil and raising bigger crops on more 


acres by this plan. 
on my farm. 


My John Deere is the biggest money-maker 


‘Another thing I like about the John Deere is its easy pull. I 
use only two horses most of the time and it doesn’t work them 


hard either.’’ 


This new John Deere three- 
beater spreader, the spreader 
with the beater on the axle 
and the box-roll turn, is a real 
money-maker for its thousands 
of users. 


If you have never owned a 
spreader orif yourold one is not 
satisfactory be sure to see this 
new John Deere, the spreader 
that is easier to load, pulls 


lighter, does better work and 
lasts longer. It is on display 
at your John Deere dealers. 


You can also get the famous 
John Deere Spreader, the 
spreader with the beater on 
the axle, a single beater ma- 
chine, if you prefer this type. 
This spreader, also, has many 
exclusive features that you are 
sure to appreciate. 


Here’s a Valuable Booklet on Manures and Fertilizers—FREE 

**Soil Fertilizers’”—a 38 page booklet crammed full of valuable information 
on the most effective use of barnyard manure and other fertilizers will be sent 
you free together with folder describing the New John Deere Spreader. Write 
to John Deere, Moline, II1., 


JOHN= DEER 


and ask for booklets T-514. 


ma THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS & 


be washed off. 8. In some cases the 
stomach, when opened and washed 
clean, shows red spots and ulcera- 
tions. 9. The outer surface of the 
small intestines may have the appear- 
ance of being spattered with blood 
which cannot be washed off. 10. In 
chronic cholera, the inner surface of 
the large intestines may show ulcers 
commonly termed “button ulcers.’ 
11. The changes that take place in 
the lymphatic glands frequently are 
striking. In healthy hogs, these 
glands are light grayish in color; in 
cholera they may be enlarged and 
red and in severe cases they may ap- 
pear almost black. 

The diseases most likely to be mis- 
taken for cholera are swine plague, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, anthvax, ne- 
crobacillosis, and lung and bowel dis- 
turbance due to worms. 

In preventing hog cholera, there is 
only one sure way of doing it and 
that is to treat with serum and virus 
before the disease has invaded the 
herd. The time when this may 
be done most economically is imme- 
diately after pigs are weaned. If 
this has not been done and cholera 
appears in a community, every effort 
should be made to confine the out- 
break to the first farm where it ap- 
pears. The herds on farms in the 
immediate vicinity should be watched 
carefully and probably treated with 
serum and virus. Strict quarantine 
should be exercised on the farm 
where the disease has appeared. Pre- 
vention is more certain and the 
cheapest in the long run. 

As to control measures, it should 
be remembered that the disease does 
not occur in any herd except through 


the introduction of the specific germ 
of that disease; further, that, as far 
as is known, the germs of hog cholera 
develop and propagate only in the 
bodies of hogs. A hog sick with the 
disease must always be regarded as 
the most dangerous agent in the 
spread of cholera. 

Control measures must first be di- 
rected to keeping the disease con- 
fined to the first farm where it ap- 
pears in a community. To do this 
herd owners must be advised as soon 
as the disease has appeared in order 
that they may immediately protect 
their own herds, as well as co-operate 
in preventing the spread of the dis- 
ease. The owner of the herd where 
the disease has appeared must not 
only take immediate steps to stamp 
it out in his own herd, but also exer- 
cise every precaution in preventing it 
from being carried to neighbors’ 
herds. He must not visit neighbors’ 
hog yards nor permit them to visit his 
yard. He must not dispose of dead 
hog carcasses in any other manner 
than that of burning or burying deep- 
ly—four feet or more. Burning is 
preferable if done completely. It is 
easy to burn the carcass of a dead 
hog by raising it up from the fire. 
A discarded rake wheel placed hori- 
zontally, resting on clay or concrete 
building blocks or on bricks up off 
the ground a foot or more, may be 
used. The carcass is placed on such 
wheel and the fire and fuel placed be- 
neath it. ; 

Let us hope that hog cholera dogs ~ 
not start anywhere but let us be pre 
pared to stop it in its tracks if it does 
appear and thus escape a situation 
similar to that of last season. 
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must enjoy their food 
to get the good out of it 


N these mid-summer days of 

threshing, when the drain on 
a man’s physical energy is heavy, 
he must eat to replace that en- 
ergy. But he must eat with en- 
joyment to get the good from his 
food—and that’s why it is well to 
have Diamond Crystal for table 
and for cooking. 


Diamond Crystal flake salt 
makes food more pleasing and en- 
joyable because it brings out the 
natural flavors and goodness — 
it makes the food taste better. 
You can use more Diamond Crys- 
tal— and the food tastes all the 
finer — because Diamond Crystal 
is pure and mild- flavored. Get 
one of the handy-pouring pack- 
ages of Shaker-Salt (there is no 
other Shaker Salt). Then you will 
know how good food really can be. 


There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for table 
and cooking, for butter and 
cheese-making, for canning, for 
curing meats, for livestock. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thats até Salt.” 


Diamond 


Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, 101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT Co., 
Dept.1181, St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 
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Loss of Incubator Chicks 


I have lost about two-thirds of my 
incubator chickens this year. The eggs 
hatched fine, almost every fertile 
egg hatching, and the chickens were 
very lively for the first 2 or 3 days. 

Thinking maybe the eggs were to 
blame J hatched some under hens and 
gave them the same feed and care as 
the incubator chickens and didn’t 
lose any at all. If you can help me 
locate the trouble I will appreciate it 
very much. I have also lost 4 or 5 
chickens lately that were 8 or 10 
weeks old. They were very runty 
with the wing feathers drooping and 
very rough looking. I opened them 
and found the gall bladder about as 
large as a man’s thumb. In one the 
gall had burst. 

Jetersville, Va. iS SAS 


It is almost impossible to give a 
correct diagnosis for a loss in your 
flock, because of so many factors 
that might have been responsible for 
it. 

As a prelude, however, it can be 
admitted that this year because of 
the favorable conditions, the chick 
losses have in some respects been a 
little higher than normal. By this I 
mean that probably whenever the 
hatches run high there are some 
chicks hatched naturally weak that 
are able to get out because of satis- 
factory conditions, while if it was a 
poor season, with hatches running 
poor, a lot of those would be elim- 
inated because they would undoubt- 
edly have never gotten out of the 
shell. This, then, is one factor which 
we must consider. 

A second thing that should be 
included is just the natural weak- 
ness and low vitality of the stock, 
a factor which is not apparent 
when looking at the birds and some- 
thing a person can’t designate by any 
particular characteristics, but which 
shows up when due consideration is 
given to the complete records on a 
bird including hatchability, chick mor- 
tality, and things of that sort. 

In view of the fact that you have 
not had apparently any loss when 
you were brooding the chicks under 
a hen, I would be very much inclined 
to come back to the old, old, reli- 
able standard cause for most mor- 
tality, which means unsatisfactory 
brooding conditions. This may mean 
not @nough or too much heat or sev- 
eral things of that sort. 

There is absolutely nothing put in- 
to a chick by a hen’s broodiness that 
can’t be put into that same chick by 
incubation, providing all of the 
things are the same. The same thing 
is true of brooding in that satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained with an 
artificial means as can be when hens 
are used for that purpose. 

I don’t believe that you have to go 
back to your incubator as a cause for 
this loss, ‘since if conditions had not 
been right you’ would not have ob- 
tained as high a percentage of hatch- 
ability as you were able to do. You 
would also have found that if incu- 
bation conditions were wrong that 
your hatch would have been delayed 
or dragged out over a considerable 
length of time instead of cleaning up 
rapidly as we expect a good hatch 


‘to do, and the chicks themselves in- 


stead of being nice and large, fluffy 
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and lively, would appear to be rather 
small and dried out without that 
nice, loose, fluffy appearance to them, 
and the activity which we like to see 
in a bunch that are well hatched. 
Oftentimes in incubating a mis- 
take is made in using the nursery 
chamber in.a machine, and if the 
chicks are placed down in there, 
chilling is often a result; second, 
there is always a tendeney on the 
part of a person to leave the chicks 


in a machine sometimes over a longer . 


period than is advisable with the re- 
sult. that they become dried down to 
a considerable extent and brooding 
results are not quite what they should 
be. Z 
In this instance, then, the thing 
to check on would be to see that you 
did not leave the chicks in the ma- 
chine so long after the hatch was 
completed that they became rather 
dried out and were panting from ex- 
cessive heat, but were removed thor- 
oughly early and placed in chick 
boxes or some place similar to that 
where your temperature would be 
satisfactory and where the chicks 
would have a chance to obtain that 
apparently necessary sleep and rest 
before being placed under the 
brooder. 


Second, a check on it would be 


with respect’ to the way in which the 
hatch cleaned up, noticing whether 
they came out at the time that they 
should or whether the hatch was de- 
layed over a considerable length of 
time, with resulting indieation of 
faulty conditions. 

Then the point to bear uppermost 
is to see that the brooder conditions 
are satisfactory and the chicks are 
not to be put out on sand to be filled 
up on that, causing a loss; that the 
feed is clean and not moldy, that 
the temperature is_ sufficient to 
cause them to form a good circle 
around the brooder at night to pre- 
vent chilling, and also that the tem- 
perature was not too excessive as to 
bring up the room temperature it- 
self, and cause the chicks to be over- 
heated. 

It is almost impossible to check up 
on the second loss, that is in those 
chicks, without knowing what your 
ration has been. This year the one 
point that a person must stress ab- 
solutely in connection with all ra- 
tions is to be positive that the corn 
which you are using is clean and 
wholesome and absolutely free from 
any sort of mold. With the corn that 
we had matured last year, or rather 
not matured last year, one will find 
that the feed is very apt to become 
moldy and this will cause a serious 
loss, oftentimes going over a consider- 
able period among the chicks. If your 
brooding conditions are satisfactory 


and your feed is the combination | 


which it should be, there is no need 
to be alarmed at all, and no necessity 
of giving any sort of material to 
them other than that classified as 
good, wholesome feed. If conditions 
are right the chicks are going to grow 
right. If the conditions are not 
right, there isn’t any sort of material 
that is going to put them back into 
shape for you until the remedy is 
rectified and even at that there has 
been some damage done which will 
occasion a loss that cannot be avoid- 


ved.—_J. B. HAYES. 


steady brilliance. Made e 
for use on Coleman L 
Lanterns—just the righ’ 
texture and size. Last 

produce better light and m 


Avoid Substitutes! Look f 
name ‘‘Coleman’’—it’s_ 
on every Coleman Man 
only 10¢ each, or better still, bu 
the box (1 dozen $1) at you 

THE COLEMAN LAMP C 


Canadian Fe ToRo: 
(2532) AIOE, 


Tallest in the Wor 


Closest in the city too! 
theatres, stores and 
road depots 


1,944 Rooms $2 


all outside, each with ba 
ning ice water, and 


THE MOTEL OF PERFECT 


day and get three to. ee more e 


INSTALLATIO: 


Only awrench and an hour’ | time n 

Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 
erate in price and sold with a money- 
guarantee. Write for “Ricardo Replacement Head! 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Hea 


ony aukesha Motor m, Companne 
St. Paul Ave., 
iene OF HEAVY purr fr MOTORS FO 


AUGUST and SEPTE 


Lar, 
for profitable Broilers, delicious win 
ter and spring layers. Cert-O-Cw 
Pedigree Male Exhibition and — 
matings. A hatch every week all ye 
live arrival guaranteed. Prices right, 
breeds. Large Art Catalogue Free. 


NABOB_HATCHERIES,_ Box 


@ FARROW CH 


COCKERELS for less tha 
them. Write for prices. — 
CHICKERIES, Peoria, Iilin 


WHITE LEGHORN HEN 
Now half price. Thousands of eight 
Also Baby Chicks and Eggs. ‘Tra 
foundation stock, egg bred 27 year: 
ia imei see aud Pee 


GEORGE B. FERRIS. S 965. Uni 


You need a Vest Po 


_ VETERINARY 

given free in this department. 
must be signed by the writer, and 
in to veterinary matters only. 
mmediate reply and prescription 
by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
| by a fee of one dollar. In every 
‘will be necessary to give a full 
) of the symptoms present. 


ery hot day, when a farmer 
overheated horse 
under the shade of some large 
he remarked, “Well, it’s a 
that cows do not suffer from 
oke, or what you call ‘heat ex- 
and have to be given treat- 
We had to disabuse his mind 
at erroneous belief, for it is 
sible for a cow to suffer from 
e mentioned. 


is accounted for by the fact 
sy are not made to work or 


where there is neither shade 
r. They do not suffer much 
y can get under trees and al- 
access to abundant drinking 
but flies add to their misery 
e shrink in milk when the 
acks shade. When stamped- 
S or chased by a dog on such 
, it is possible for a cow sud. 
fall, as if shot, and become 
us, delirious, and quickly 
hose are the symptoms of acute 
plexy or sunstroke and we 
cattle so attacked when be- 


die in the same way when 
to a small, tight box car in 
ere is no circulation of air. 
ding any stock car in excep- 
hot weather is dangerous 
ing water must be sufficient- 
when cattle are shipped in 
Showering with water may 
to be resorted to. Ice in 
ks hung from the roof of 
ad car in which hogs are 

to market will prevent losses 
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a steer “runs a-muck” after 
f the railroad cars in the 
s that is often attributed 
nent, noise, and urging with 
le or club. Often, however, 
actually is suffering from 
of the brain caused by 
ng in the crowded car and 
d by overdriving on arrival 
Such cases were common 
tle were tied up for months 
hot stable to be fattened. 
fat, flabby, and feeble 
could not stand driving 
g and frequently went 
or fell and had to'be slaugh- 
.loss. It may be added that 
f an animal suffering from 
r severe heat exhaustion 
‘or use. 

| case by getting the animal 
place where there is a 
here showering its body 
1 water, keeping cold, wet 
its head, and giving stimu- 
ntervals of 2 or 3 hours un- 
f the veterinarian who 
ecessary to give addi- 
reatment with alkaloidal medi- 
Suitable stimulant is com. 
qual quantities of sweet 
er, aromatic spirits of 
pure alcohol. Dose: 1 
ven in a quart of cold 
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ter may also help. Prevention is of 
most importance. Avoid the causes we 
have mentioned. 


Garget 

I have four cows which gave thick milk 
from their back left quarters for a milking or 
two and went down in their milk for four or 
five days and came back after that and milked 
same as always. The heavy milking cow’s 
quarter got hard and feverish. Do you think 
they have garget? Can it be cured? 


Lawrence, Kans. (one: & 


The disease is mastitis, popularly 
called garget. It is germ-caused and 
incurable when established or chronic. 
Isolate affected cows as the infection 
may be carried from cow to cow by 
the milker’s hands or cups of the 
milking machine. Cleanse, disinfect, 
and whitewash the stalls that have 
been occupied by, affected cows and in- 
clude the floors and gutters. Catch 
the abnormal milk in a vessel contain. 
ing’ a disinfecting solution and then 
throw it out in a place from which 
cows are excluded. Have your vet- 
erinarian give affected cows treat- 
ment with mastitis serum. It may 
prove remedial in a starting case. 
Eventually, however, recurring at- 
tacks end in incurable, destructive, 
purulent mastitis which is contagious. 

Lump Jaw 

Please give me a cure for lump jaw. 

Brawley, Calif. 1 te 

Potassium iodide, given internally, 
is wonderfully effective for the cure 
of lump jaw (actinomycosis) unless 
the bones of the head are badly in- 
volved. The average dose is 1 dram, 
given twice daily in water until it 
causes the eyes and nostrils to dis- 
charge. At that stage the treatment 
should be discontinued but may be re- 
peated, if necessary, when they sub- 
side. A bulletin on the subject may 
be obtained from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. Local treatment consists in remov- 
al of the diseased tissues by dissec- 
tion or sloughing out with caustics, if 
a veterinarian can be employed; oth- 
erwise a proprietary lump jaw cure 
should be used. 


Precocious Lactation 

I have a yearling heifer that is bred and due 
to freshen July 4. A strange calf in the pas- 
ture has sucked her and true milk is in the 
udder. I have her away from the calf, but I 
want to know if I should let her be or milk 
her. The heifer’s udder is not so very large 
but is swelled in bunches, 

Dorchester, Wis. G. S. 

In such a case it is advisable to 
“dry off” the secretion of milk in the 
usual way, unless garget is present 
as indicated by a slimy or curdled 
condition of the milk. If the milk is 
abnormal strip the udder clean sever- 
al times daily until the milk becomes 
normal; the secretion may then be 
dried off. If it does not become nor- 
mal keep milking up to “freshening” 
and the garget may then subside, but 
there is no certainty as to that as 
garget more often becomes chronic 
and incurable. 


The Veterinary Situation 
(Continued from page 793) 


tensive study, besides a good high 
school education as a foundation. Nor 
is the situation improving noticeably 
thus far. In the combined freshman 
classes of all the veterinary colleges 
there were only two more students in 
the fiscal year 1926 than in 1925 and 
in all educational work there is a 
tendency for some students to drop 
out, especially the underclassmen. 
Meanwhile the field for well trained 
veterinarians has broadened immeas- 
urably, and now includes many lines 
of disease-control work, city milk and 
meat inspection, positions of state and 
county veterinarian, the manufacture 
of biological products, employment in 
the army veterinary corps, promoting 
liye stock raising, and teaching in 
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this country and abroad. In private 
practice, equine work is still extensive 
in view of about 17 million horses in 
the country, motor transportation 
notwithstanding. Besides there is a 
greatly increased demand for tuber- 
culin testing resulting from the na- 
tional campaign to eradicate the 
plague of tuberculosis. 

More than that, the new, lusty in- 
dustry of fur farming, with its valu- 
able breeding stock kept under arti- 
ficial conditions, makes skilled veter- 
inary service essential. The poultry 
industry with its current drive to ac- 
credit baby chick hatcheries and 
breeding farms as free from serious 
diseases likewise has need of veterin- 
arians. 

Best estimates place the number of 
qualified graduate veterinarians in the 
entire United States today at about 
10,000, and many of these men have 
probably reached the age when they 
are slowing down or retiring. Con- 
sidering the total animal population 
of the United States, there is scarcely 
one veterinarian for each 18,000 do- 
mestic animals, not counting dogs, 
cats, fur bearers, or poultry. 

To the practical farmer and stock- 
man, the situation calls for greater 
preparedness than ever before in cop- 
ing with the diseases and pests that 
threaten domestic animals. He can 
do much to prevent; he can improve 
sanitary conditions; he can be careful 
in introducing new stock on his farm. 
The foresighted farmer also will cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of the quali- 
fied veterinarians in his locality, for 
it will be some years before many 
others will appear to hang out their 
shingles. The present shortage of 
students in the veterinary colleges 
and of practitioners, in proportion to 
the number of domestic animals in 
the country, does not add to the se- 
curity of the live stock business. The 
solution is more young men in train- 
ing and meanwhile every precaution 
to keep farm animals healthy. 


for feeding calves 


Do youknow that youcan cut milk costsin half by 
adopting the ‘minimum milk method, ''using dry 
skim milk? Hundreds of dairymen who sellall their 
whole milkare making this big saving. They simply 
mixa pound ofdry skim milk with a gallon of water, 
makinga money-saving mixture which youngcalves 
thrive on. And they buy a pound of dry skim milk 
for half orless of what they receive fora gallon of 
whole milk. (1 gallon whole milk contains 1 pound 
milk solids.) 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North La Salle Street Room 720-C 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
FREE Write today for‘ Better Calves"’ giv- 

ing successful feeding methods. State 
number of calves you feed. We'll tell you where to 
buy dry skim milk. 


Remixed—1 pound dry skim milk to 1 gallon of water 
—1s also good for pigs and poultry. Itis 
splendid also for baking. 


FREE Describes and tells how 
BOOK (‘° treat every known dog | 


on Dogs ailment. 
: H. CLAY GLOVER CO.,, inc. 


Dept.J. N. 74,119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


: GLOVER'S - 


"IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


» Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
: er, Worms. Most for cost. 
sy Iwo cans satisfactory for 
giao Heaves or money back, $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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e Here’s the place where 
flies and 
: disease 


» 

> germs breed 

Dy but it’s easy and inexpensive to get 
cn rid of them this proven way 

e Flies and disease germs breed and 
‘ live in filth. And flies carry the dis- 
¢  €ase germs—especially those of ty- 
'  phoid fever—wherever they go, con- 
¥ taminating even the food you eat. 

2 Physicians and health authorities 


“everywhere recommend this simple 
r method of getting rid of these deadly 
* flies and germs: Simply sprinkle a 
can of pure, high-test Lewis’? Lye— 
nothing else—into your outside toilet twice 
» aweek. It kills disease germs instantly and 
Su absolutely prevents flies from breeding, 
»° Alsoremoves objectionable odors and de- 
wy  Stroys rats. 
ye Use pure Lewis’ Lye this way regularly, 
especially during the summer dnd fall—and 
be get your neighbors to use it. Remember, 
yw that a single case of typhoid—even if it 
should not result fatally — will cost more 
t than thousands of cans of Lewis’ Lye. 


¥ » Lewis’ Lye is sold by reliable grocers. If 
@ “ you are unable tosecureit from your near- 
‘4, est grocer, take no chances with substi- 
Ty tutes, send us a postoffice money order for 
¥.° $1.80 and we will send you by express a 
ts w dozen cans—a three months’ supply. 
& , Aimany case, send us your name on a post 
card and we will mail you our book—‘“‘The 
e,, Truth Abouta Lye’’—containing hundreds 
.* | of uses for lye and valuable recipes. Also 
Yan our booklet on the prevention of Hog 
3 Cholera, and a free sample of our new 
uy . cleanser and water-softener — Pensal. 


“@ .a PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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You can’t be sure of 
success unless you use 


LEWIS LYE 


Send for FREE Books 
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Wy If your herd is afflicted wi 
i) doing their best. 
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f How to Know 
Blood Diseases in 
Your Herd 


Barrenness or Sterility, Slinking of 
Calves, Retained Afterbirth, Goiters in Calves, 
Scours in Calves, Infected Sire, Shortage of Milk. 
th any of these ailments you will know they are not 
You can stop these losses at small expense. “4 

Ask for FREE copy of “The Cattle Specialist” and learn how to increasé your if 
fr" profits. Write Dr. David Roberts for free Veterinary Advice. i 


| Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., Inc., 
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195 Grand Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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Protein—New England’s 
Handicap 
(Continued from page 791) 
have the effect of making a more 
reasonable lime price. 

There are marginal producers in all 
lines of business and especially farm- 
ing. 
milk cows because their fathers did 
or because they are not progressive 
enough to start any other line of 
farming. Little progress is being 
made by this group in solving the pro- 
tein problem. Some very real prog- 
ress is being made by men whose 
cows are above the average and who 
are striving to improve their own 
conditions in a financial way. 

Much more protein can be economi- 
cally grown on New England dairy 
farms. Haymaking machinery is at 
hand. The will to use lime and a 
little extra effort will put many a 
dairy farm in a more independent 
position as regards protein, and at the 
same time on a better paying basis. 


JERSEYS 


A “Testimonial” 


A prominent breeder in Wisconsin bought a bull from 
us in October, 1924. Under date of July 11, 1927, 
he wrote us as follows: 
Ravine Farm, Prairie View, Mlinois. 
Gentlemen: The bull which I purchased of you has 
proven yery successful. I now haye ten of his heif- 
ers and am looking for his successor, Have you any- 
thing around a year old? (Signed) J. A. Martin, 
We have just sold Mr. Martin a new herd sire of ex- 
cellent breeding. Send for our circular describing the 
Jersey bulls which we have for sale at the present time. 
Herd Accredited and Free of Abortion 


RAVINE FARM, Lake Co., PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


Established 1913 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


Most of the marginal dairymen - 
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Bred Heifers and 
Young Buils 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield Massachusetts 
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Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F, EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Feb. 18, 1927, solid color, well grown, good 
type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is 
a gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree. 
U. S. accredited herd. No abortion. 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


Offering a few choice bred heifers 
due to freshen in the fall. The right 
combination of Sybil and Majesty 
breeding predominating. Moderately 
priced. Write for particulars. 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mer., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Belswood Jerseys 
A. F. Block, Waukesha, Wiis. 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France. 
Herd Federal Accredited. - 
H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


The Friendly Breed 


The Jersey cow has “made good” in every 
section of America under the greatest variety 


of conditions. 
dairyman, for she sticks to her job and does it 


efficiently. 


She is a true friend of the 


Write now for free illustrated booklets 


on the Jersey cow. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 
324 West 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Jersey Cattle Worth Seeing at Fairs ! 


<A Select Exhibit from ‘‘The Oaklands” Jersey Herd, Michigan’s extensive 


breeding establishment, will 
fall, as is customary. 


make a circuit of important shows this 


Invitation is Extended to All Interested, to call at our quarters in the Jersey 
Cattle Department, to promote acquaintance for mutual benefit. 


be on display. 
different Island-bred sires. 


ARNOLD H. GOSS, Pres. 
GEORGE C. COOPER, Mgr. 


THE OAKLANDS 


! Some of the Best Specimens from our 190 head of Island-blood Jerseys will 


The herd embraces the offspring of more than ninety 


P. 0. BOX 396 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


oe 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired_by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver ‘medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 
fat as Jr. four-yeur-old. Two of these bull ealves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 
THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


7, 
+9 


KENSINGTON, MD. 
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GOOD Cows: 


We can now furnish car lots of clean Springers, all 


breeds. 
good cows. 


We ship direct and can save you money on 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW EXCHANGE, Inc. 


REID MURRAY, Mer. 


ve 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


8-0-0 ED- 0) <S-C SEO REDO OSS 


~ AYRSHIRES 


BUY A BABY BULL 


Ayrshire bull calves from heavy-producing, good- 
uddered cows at bargain prices. ‘ 


Iet*us help you find one. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
10 Center Street, Brandon, Vermont 


PENSHURST AYRSHIRES 


Accredited certificates recently renewed for 
both tuberculosis and abortion. 235 head 
tested. Penshurst Man O’ War heads the 
herd, His dam is world’s champion Ayrshire 
producer and _ reproducer. Sire’s dam ex- 
champion (their records average 24,025 lbs. 
milk.) His progeny is excellent. Write us 
for the best in Ayrshires. 


PENSHURST FARM, «6 
PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr, old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
8 yr. old, Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, at reason- 
able prices, write us. Federal Accredited Herd. 


SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 
AYRSHIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 


Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
* bull calves from dams with 10,000 
* lbs. milk or better. By such sires as 
“Edgerstoune Wide Awake, Imp. 
4 Howie’s Wait and See, Imp. Howie’s 
: Ringmaster and Imp. Favorite 
PS esse ‘ oe ao Peete oe eee ae6 
s over 00 is. mi ack of them 
EdgerstouneWideAwake fo, 5 ‘generations. Bulls are priced 
low because we need the room. $35.00 and up. Herd 
under State and Federal supervision. Write. 


BOOTHSTOCK FARM, Roy F. Booch, Mgr., Northville, Mich. 


Narberth, Pa. 


AYRSHIRE COWS" 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
ealf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 

ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, 


A HIGHLY BRED AYRSHIRE 


BULL born, Jan. 16, 1927. Color: nearly all white. 
Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, A. R. 260, with 
88 daughters having 52 records averaging 10,900 Ibs. 
milk, 440.72 Ibs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 3 French 
Cups, 1 Association Cup, 1 Gold Medal and 6 Silver 
Medals. Dam: Blanche Woodhull, 2nd, 46862, an ex- 
ceptionally typy daughter of Leto. She has three A. 
R. records averaging 11,857 lbs. milk, 462 lbs. fat and 
three R. of H. records averaging 11,642 lbs. milk, 
450 lbs. fat. Six World’s Champions in six years. 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


Spring Valley Ayrshires 


(Accredited Herd) 


BULLS FOR SALE! 


We still have for sale a few good young 
bulls, with the best of type, backed by good 
breeding and production, Priced right. 


SPRING VALLEY FARM, Warren, 


20 AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


Because we are crowded for barn room, we are 
offering for sale 12 yearling heifers and 8 
senior calves, good ones, many of them show 
prospects. Most of them are by Aldebaran: 
Victor, a son of Highland Polly, 15,700 lbs. 
milk as a junior 3-year-old. Priced to sell. 
Herd under federal supervision. Write or 
come to the farm. 


ALDEBARAN FARM, E.J. Nelson, Mer., Racine, Wis. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 475 lbs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 


Pa. 


BUTTERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 
No Abortion 


HERD SIRE 
Offering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
by 1922 National Grand Champion and out of 


tested dams, born last August and November. 
Two choice senior heifer show calves out of 
tested dams and sired by son of National 
Grand Champion whose dam has just com- 
pleted a record of over 700 lbs, fat, not yet 
verified. Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
very well. One in A is going at 800-lb. clip, 
has made as high as 3.26 lbs. fat in one day 
and retest requirements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


TARR BROS., | NEW AUBURN, WIS. 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 
Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females, Visit us or write, 


JAMISON BROS, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


MASSACHUSETTS . 


Get the Fact 


Before you start to de: 
op better cows —f 
out what the Guern; 
can do for you. 


These fawn and wi 
cows are bred for — 


PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION 


Ask for — ‘ 
‘‘The Story of the Guernse 


The AMERICAN GUER) 
CATTLE CLUB | 


8 Grove Street PETERBOR( 


| 


PENNCREST FA 


AOOREDITED 

WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 

HERD SIRES-—)| 
Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ulty 
Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grands 
Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 
Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of Mi 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter ol 
ter Demonstrator. ioe 
Penncrest’s Starlight’s Royal Masti- 
son of Langwater Royal Master ov 
Class G daughter of Langwater M 
Stock sired by these bulls for sale. / 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania, | 
WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manag: 


Bargains in Bull ( 
~ A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAY! 
== From $100.00 to $500.00- 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEX 


Lines—May Rose through King oii! 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cayar 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Se 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R, jc 
to 800 lbs. fat. ; 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS 
22 So. 32nd St, : 


~ Philad>! 
BARGAIN BULLS p 
CLASS LEADE} 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says }|| 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADIS 
“-. Silverwood’s, Diana, 20,006 Ibi: 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNE). 
Sold sight unseen as @ wogee 
Write for Sales List 


BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Liiva We 
WEST PENN. GUERNSEY: 
| 


Tbs, For catalog write G. W. Bro 
& Laughlin Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa., 
Reed, Coal Valley, Pa. 


We are offering at attractiv es 
young bulls sired by RADISSON ¢ 
ROYALIST 91632, whose get 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Con ip 3 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONE/O 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s chi ( 
in Class AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 


E. IVERSON, Herdsma_ 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPO s 


a | 


| GUERNSEY B 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRE] 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Wri 

tions and prices. Dams are - 
Accredited herd. ate 


They are sons of Anto 
and King B. from dams 
up to 600 Ibs. Some f 
ducing dams not yet t 
fice prices. Write me t¢ 


A. R. HOARD, Fort 
A Federal Acer 


HOME OF 


By Langwater Warrior A. R. 


Milk 14774.2 lbs. Fat 730.7 lbs. 


A. R. Dams to 719 Ibs. fat. 


iand real individuals. 
,» TENNEY 


7OREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


ave for sale, bulls ready 
service and bull calves. 


ghty-three A. R. Cows in the 
herd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
$01 Ibs. fat. 


e dams of our four herd sires 
verage 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
ge. fat. — 


‘as well breed cows with 
tigh production and proper 
‘remost Guernseys have won 
69 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
libitor of 1924-25-26. 

1: will cheerfully send pedi- 
free and prices on your re- 
juirements for a herd sire. 


MMADINE FARM 
|:WELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N.Y. 
7 aes » Prop, JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


uernsey Bulls 
_ FOR SALE 

al best breeding. Accred- 
‘Herd. Write for information. 


10 W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


i 


a 
nie Brae Guernseys 


-, 


ire—Itchen King 49803 A. R. 
8 A. R. Daughters that will 
e 640 lbs. fat. Sons of Itchen 
r sale out of A. R. Dams of 
reeding. Priced reasonable. 


EBRAE FARM, Clinton, N. Y. 


ard Sire Prospects 
FOR SALE 


‘te us if you want to buy a bull 
persistent producers back 
e have some fine indi- 
‘to offer you; some of service- 
¢ if you want to talk business. 


Farmers’ Prices ! 


__LOMA FARMS 
W. W. BLAk= ARKCOLL, Mer. 
MICHIGAN 


an | F ¢ 

| Hill Farm Guernseys 

Have several high class Guern- 

Sey bulls at reasonable prices. 

May Rose and Glenwood breed- 

} ing. Dams have records up to 
. ie “eg of fat. Write for sales 


> 


Deerfield, Illinois. 


ndation Guernseys 


| LANGWATER JUVIS 100894 


am, Imp. Barlotteries Rose of Langwater A. R. 
Class D. 


\ Number of Good Bulls 


Reasonable! 
May Rose- Glenwood Breeding 


MFARM, Deerfield, Illinois 


28 miles north of Chicago, 1 mile east of Everett on 424 


-O-L-L-I 


SPELLS 
‘PERSISTENT PRODUCTION and REAL ANIMALS 


up your herd by using a bull calf whose sire and dam come from persistent pro- 
Our prices will interest you if you want a REAL Sire 


15 West Fourth St., 


HOARD’SDAIRYMAN 


LANGWATER JUVIS 100894 


-S-T-O-N 


NEW YORK CITY 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 


to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F. E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


— 6 to 12 Months Old —- 
by Prince Charming of Shuttlewick. 
Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 
or Linwood Leader whose two nearest 
average 826.83 lbs. fat. The last 21 


- R. records made on the farm average over 
625 lbs. fat. 


Accredited Herd 
ORE HILL FARM, Dale Rundell, Livingston, Wis. 


OUR GUERNSEY SIRES 


Combine Type and Production 

PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK. Dam, 
Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 yrs. Sold for 
$22,000. Her dam, Langwater Levyity, grand champion 
at 1923 National. CINDERELLA’S FAME OF 
MOUND CITY. Dam, Cinderella’s Josephine, 909 Ibs. 
YOUNG BULLS for sale by these sires and from 


fat. 


A. R. dams; also a few bred and open heifers. Ac- 
credited herd. Write. 

LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM 
Homer Rundell, Owner, Livingston, Wis. 


BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 lbs. milk, 933.80 Ibs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 


Amherst Jct., Wisconsin, 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. Dams 
Prices 


Address 


with records exceeding 500 Ibs. 


and particulars on request. 
EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 


Serviceable Show Bull 


FROM CLASS LEADER DAM 


Am offering DAIRYDETTE’S CHERUB OF 
CHIPPEWA for sale. Born Feb. 20, 1926. A 
good show prospect. Dam has 697 lbs. fat in 
E. E., eighth in her class, first in Wisconsin. 
Sire, a prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. 
Write today for detailed information. 


L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Zuxerin GUERNSEYS 


(SHERIDAN’S) 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 


We have only a few Glenwood bull calves up 
to 3 months old for sale at present. They’re 
priced to sell. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visiters always welcome. 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N, 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 800 herds to select from, Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


They are reliable. 


819 
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CAYUGA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE! 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, AUBURN, N. Y.— 60 Head 
4 YOUNG BULLS from high record dams. 


50 COWS — including Rosebud of Valley Forge Farm 95633, which is making a 
class leading record in AAA. Many A. R. cows of show individuality, rich in 
the breed’s best blood. The majority fresh or near freshening. 


6 HEIFERS of excellent breeding and type. 


Cayuga Guernseys are rich in the blood of Itchen Daisy III and are of High Qual- 
ity. The Breeders have made every effort to make this a quality sale representa- 
tive of their best breeding. For catalogue write— 


THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES CO., 
out of 78 championships have 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS Sater Oa Me 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


ring records indicate Cherub blood 

as the really sure way. Let us ad- MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA } 
Oe 
DANNY DUFF GUERNSEYS 


vise you about your next sire. 
Featured In the FERN-DELL SHOW HERD 


WISCONSIN STATE FAIR 


Milwaukee, August 29 - September 3 
Write for new bulls sales list Good Bulls as low as $150.00 


LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARMS, A. W. FOX, Mgr., Green Bay, Wisconsin 


CORIUM . . 
GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offerings. 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OK 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 

OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWONAGO, WIS 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short. notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 

RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


Special Offer of 


SPARKS, MARYLAND 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 


Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS 


NINE COWS most all young, and fifteen HEIFERS 
and CALVES, from four months to past a year old, 
choice of registered bull calf, no relation, to go with 
them. The twenty-five head for $3,500. T. B. tested, 


= 
Registered GUERNSEYS o. b. car, all papers furnished. Must sell at once. 


H. R. LOBDELL - - MUKWONAGO, Waukesha County, Wisconsin 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS A SHOW BULL FOR $150 


“4 ‘ are This 7-month-old calf is a fine show prospect. 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for His dam produced 421.7 Ibs, 


lubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all c fat as senior 
cinnieat Write to yearling. The herd is clean. Write today for 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N further information. 

Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, 


Waukesha, Wis. 


His First 19 A. R. Daughters Average 
422 lbs. fat and 8739 lbs. milk 


— at av. age of 37 years 


— Regular Herd 
Rations and Care 


— Twice-a-day 


Milking 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 

Photo taken when two years of age. 
S!IRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. DAM—Ma Chere 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 lbs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 
the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K. C. sires excellent ud- 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 


You can buy bull calves out of his daughters and sired by outstanding bulls, 
from us very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. Our 


calf, raise it yourself, and save money. 


PLAN NOW FOR THE FUTURE ? 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


males are always sold before they are eld enough for service, Buy a young) $j 


820 
Milk in England 


The total production of milk in 
England and Wales is some twelve 
billion pounds, approximately half of 
which is consumed as whole milk. 
About twelve billion pounds of milk is 
imported in the form of condensed 
and powdered milk, butter, cheese, 
and other manufactured milk prod- 
ucts. 

This makes the total yearly con- 
sumption of' milk and milk products 
equivalent to some twenty-four bil- 
lion pounds of milk, or about one-fifth 
of the 117 billion pounds consumed in 
the United States. The population of 
the United States is approximately 
three times as large as the combined 
population of England and Wales. 
The average per capita consumption 
of milk-and milk products is 1000 
pounds in the United States as com- 
pared with 635 pounds in England. 


| BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 


Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull, They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy. farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. ~ Herd fully accredited. 


HOLSTEINS 


2, 


High Grade Holstein Springers 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 
tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S. Come and make selections. 


2, <2 
fe 1,0 


Dicmere Holsteins 
30-LB. SHOW BULL 


We are offering a very typy January calf 
from a 30-lb. 3-year-old dam. His sire, Wal- 
cowis Ollie Abbekirk, is a 968-lb. son of that 
grand champion, Iowana Sir Ollie. The herd 
is federal accredited. Write today if you want 
a good bull at a reasonable price. 


H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


GUSTAVE 


PABST 


A Sale Offering More High Year Record Cows and Heifers 
Than Have Ever Before Been Offered in a Public Sale ! 


See page advertisement in next issue and in the meantime get your 
name on the list to receive Illustrated Folder and Catalog. Write today. 


306-B Gorham Building 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 


The breeding of pure- 
bred Holsteins has been in 
Ws) Progress for over fifty years. 
The breeders are now in a 
position to sell some of 
their best animals at rea- 
= sonable prices. Waukesha 
County has more Dollars invested in better bred cattle 
than any other county in the world. Summer buyers are 
given every consideration in helping to locate and as- 
semble their purchases, whether it be one or a carload, 
Can furnish you right now with 

30 pure-bred heifers bred to freshen this fall. 

A carload of bred, richly bred, grade heifers, 

4 carloads of springing and fresh, highly bred grade 
cows, August and September freshening. 

Also have a number of good pure-bred bulls from 3 
months to 12 years old. 

Send for bull list or write your wants. Example: 
Bull born Noy. 15, 1925. Excellent individual, mostly 
white in color. Sire—King Pontiac Fayne Butter Boy, 
whose dam is a 30-lb. cow. Dam is Wisconsin Piebe 
Oak De Kol Watson, a show cow that has a record of 
20 Ibs. of butter in 7 days as a 3-yr.-old. Price $175. 
W. L. Baird, Art Bennett at your service, Write or wire. 


WAUKESHA HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 


WAUKESHA } 
COUNTY 
WOLSTEING) 


%, 
%,9) 


\/ 
x) 


Come to the Wisconsin 
State Fair ! 


See the Milwaukee County Institutions 


Show Herd at the Cattle Pavilion 


Visit our farms (2 miles North of 

Wair Grounds) during your stay. 

250 head of Pure Bred Homestead 

Holsteins. Abortion Free. 
Federal Accredited 


E. C. Thompson, Farm Manager 
Wauwatosa Wisconsin 


2, 
0° ammo. 


La Crosse County 
Dairy Cattle Co. 


Offers 75 to 150 head of high grade GUERNSEY and 
HOLSTEIN SPRINGERS of all ages. T. B. Tested. 
Sound and heavy producers. We buy and ship on or- 
ders. Visit us or write. Prices reasonable. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


RAYMOND KNUTSON, Mor. 


Ormsbys and Ollies 


We are not showing this year—can offer a 
few very choice bulls and females—one big 
time show bull at two years old in January. 
Cows milking over 100 lbs. daily—three-year- 
olds up to 83 lbs. One of the best herds in 
the state—bar none. Look them over. 


F. H. BOYLE, Owner, PEEBLES, WIS. 
L. F. Murphy, Mer. 


BULL CALVES $75 to $100 


Six choice bull calves 4 to 7 months old. Sired by a 
990-lb. grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie and from good 
producing daughters of a 1040-lb. Homestead sire. 
Accredited herd. Write today. 

NEENAH, WIS. 


ze 


West Salem, Wis. 


CHAS. HUGHES & SON, 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred herd priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service. 

JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS'N, 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds @ specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Come to Sheboygan Countyfor Holsteins 
We have choice grades and purebreds to select 
from. Write your wants to: 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS°N., 
Frank Ubbelohde,’ Secy., Plymouth, Wis. 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


MELIN-PETERSEN CO., Sale Managers 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


We Will Make 
A Good Friend 

When We | 
Sell This Bull 


a 


With 18 cows and heifers of this bull’s family in our herd we 
know what you can expect from him. The entire 18 have made 
records of 19 to 21 pounds as two-year-olds and 32 to 38 pounds 
as mature cows. They all have square rumps; they test high 
and produce well. You will see a 33-pound 4-year-old of this 
family in our show herd this year. Last year she was first at 
Wisconsin. aye 


If you want a bull, a real one, from as promising a 2-year-old 
heifer as we own get this one. His dam is a 19-pound two-year- 
old and a granddaughter of the 38-pound cow we mentioned 
above. = 
LINE BRED IN THE BLOOD OF IOWANA SIR OLLIE— | 
and Look At His Topline! Bia 


Priced Reasonably. Write at once—or better still, wire us. 


CARNATION OLLIE COUNT 
Born Feb. 8, 1927 


=. Address all correspondence to 


" SL1-A CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE | 
, HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
S MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


ee Set 


Carnation “ 


a4 Milk Farm 
King Pontiac Inka Lunde Korn} 


GRAMLING FARMS HOLSTEINS irs Fentecoke Lunde Kor 


the Pontiacs, a double grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Sons and daughters by him} 
Homestead dams for sale. The herd is clean. GRAMLING BROS., Dousman, 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year. Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Federally Accredited. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


WORRIS FAR 


this fall. 
MUKWONAGO 


se 


— 
Is Offering SEVERAL Dj} 
ABLE BULLS, ready for sis 
Also YOUNGER CALVES. Write for particulars. © 


(Fully Accredited) WISCO}} 


Milford Meado 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY arih 
and are everything we hoped for. To d2 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all veryn 
alike, straight and evenly marked. Thid 
of every calf will have a record. 

Ask us about them. 


W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLSW 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


Hammond, Wis. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section. 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Seo’y, Watertown, Wis, | 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Asso 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy? 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary 
FERSON, WIS. tig 


! 
I 


x 


| OCT. 3-4 


— OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


SIR BESS ORMSBY FOBES 
Famous son of Sir P. O. M. 37th a: 
consin Fobes, for many years hea 
herd. 


Write for our booklet — 
e Holstein-Friesian Cow” 


0 E. Ohio St. 


salthy Holsteins 


fe in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
tested berds write us today. 


-LINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 
rborn, St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


rmsby-Homestead Bulls 


for sale 2 very good calves born 
nd Dec. 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
e Posch, our ais lb. Ormsby sire. They 


one a state 
The herd is 


Bt good year records, 
cow. Priced to sell. 


[THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
's Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, ILL. 


TAKE TIME!! 


e saving $50 to $100 by purchasing 
ummer Holstein bull calves NOW. 
better. Every cow has C. T. A. 
Many have official records. Some 
ired by 1,138-lb. bull whose dam tested 
. A ecard brings list. 


offering BULL CALVES rich in 
breeding from tested dams. These 
mm six to eleven months old. Some 
s low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
er information. Herd under federal 
on. 


M BROS., 


} i BORN SEPT. 23, ’26 


24-Ib. two-year-old with 460 lbs. of 
He is sired by a good proven bull. He is 
white and a real individual. Send 
ee and price. 


“ELLWOOD & NELSON 
ILLINOIS 


Arlington Heights, IIl. 


PARK, - ILLINOIS 


Offers BULL CALVES 
_ by an outstanding 35-Ib. son of Mata- 
Fully Aceredited Registered Yr. 
leading cow testing association 
$100.00 up for typy individuals. 

.. CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
wer Herdsman 


HIO HOLSTEINS 


ed COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
ice Calf Club CALVES. We have two 
nts in the field all the time who can 
“are of all orders infine shape. All in- 
ereferredto our entiremembership. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


ederal and State supervision for 
blood tested for abortion. 


R FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


) STATES SOLDIERS HOME DAIRY 
"WASHINGTON, D.C. 


R SALE at reasonable prices from the first, 

in the United States, PURE BRED 
RIESIAN MALE CALVES from. one 
months old, from yearly tested dams 
meral Piebe 323266 H. B. One of the 
ons of the well known K. P. O. P. whose 
| have in the past eight seasons won no 
03 first prizes. His five nearest dams, all 

s. butter in 265 days. Also sons of 
Colantha Pauline Lad 297377 H. B. 


Holsteins lead the world in production 
of butterfat—the largest factor in dairy 
profit. 
which have produced 1,000 ths. or more 
of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


G HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


¢c Association of America 
ROOM 601 


— 


are producers of 


BUTTERFAT 


Eighty per cent of the cows 


CHICAGO 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
size and production write 

LAURENS, IOWA. 


BIG PRODUCTION 
HOLSTEINS 


The Femco Farms herd now consists of 
250 registered Holsteins. Twelve cows 
in the herd have yearly butter records 
from 1,000 to 1,426 lbs. Three have 
milk records from 30,000 to 34,000 lbs. 
Many heifers with records in propor- 


tion. 
HERD SIRES 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS—Son of Wis- 
consin Pride 2d, highest record daugh- 
ter of “37th” with 1,327 lbs. as a 
3-year-old. By the highest record son 
Of eK PoeO.c Ps 


DUTCHLAND CREAMELLE COLAN- 
THA LAD—Sire of seven 1,000- to 
1,426-lb. cows, including two with milk 
records over 33,000 lbs. 


MANKATO FLOA ORMSBY KORN- 
DYKE LAD—The only bull in service 
whose dam and sire’s dam are 1,000- 
lb. 2-year-olds. Combines the blood of 
the world’s greatest sires of 1,000-lb. 
cows. 


Write us for pedigrees of choice 
bulls for sale. 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, - MINN. 


er ee 
P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just. broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Get our prices. 


Ct. L. SPAULDING, MGR., Warren, Minn, 


Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and 
from a 2-year-old that has 12,560 Ibs. 
milk, 551.5 Ibs. butter in 3805 days. 
Write for pedigree and price. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


MAYOW OOD 
HOLSTEINS 


We can offer a few serviceable bulls, including sev- 
eral splendid sons of White Hope out of high-record 


dams. _ We are also quoting some very excellent calves 
at strictly farmer’s prices. Write us for extended 
pedigrees. 


O. C. JENSEN, Supt. 
STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


are noted for their size, type and production. 

Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. 

GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 
BULL CALF born Nov. 24, 1926. Sire’s dam 
1,024 lbs. butter in year. Dam’s cow testing 
association record 421 Ibs. butter in 10 months 
as a jr. 3-yr.-old. Price $100. Accredited herd. 
B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn, 


Rochester, Minnesota 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS 


_A. J. LASHBROOK, 


821 


SUMMER BUYERS given every help to locate good 
PUREBRED Holsteins. Fifteen County Sales Managers 
eager to help you at no cost to you. Let me know what 
you want and I will ask these Sales Managers to quote 


OTe J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST J hebuees MICH. 


A 32- Ib. 1017-lb. Colantha Bull 


SHOW TYPE — SERVICEABLE — PRICED TO SELL 


We have for sale a 16-month-old son of Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver, he a 36-lb. 
1,300-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad. This young bull’s dam produced 32 lbs. 
butter in 7 days and 1,017.93 Ibs. in a year. She also has a 712-lb. 7-day milk record. 
Bull is nearly white, well grown, with good show type. Priced to sell. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


| SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good.ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 
LEADING HONOR LIST 


ECHO SYLVIA KING MODEL sire Pasr oo °vears 


He is bred for production. A grandson of May Echo Sylvia from a 36-lb. 
daughter of a twice 37-lb. cow. 
He transmits production. His 87 A. R. O. daughters include: 
34 2-year-olds averaging 382.3 lbs. milk and 18.05 lbs. butter 
27 3-year-olds averaging 499.8 lbs. milk and 24.44 lbs. butter 
13 4-year-olds averaging 526.8 lbs. milk and 26.59 lbs. butter 
13 5-year-olds averaging 557.8 lbs. milk and 28.93 lbs. butter 
Let one of his sons insure production in your herd 
Ore MECHILGAN- STATE, HERDS” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


AMBASSADOR FOBES -- Our Sr. Sire 


=>] is a proven sire with the very best type and 
breeding. He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 
that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes 6th, 
two of the best daughters of 37th were his 
full sisters. 

We have for sale young sons of Ambassa- 
dor Fuobes from 7 day and year record dams 
with good type and breeding. 

WRITE US OR COME TO THE FARM 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 
Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 Ibs. 
From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


aoe IN Deer ORE LS T 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 
was NAR ES HERD SIRE 


has the best of type and productive breeding and 
already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 
He is by King Ona and from Clover Farm Mer- 
cena Segis, a granddaughter of King Segis that 
has 4 records over 30 lbs. and 950 lbs. butter ina 
year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM : BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Aleartra 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 


Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
A. R. O. daughters. He is a “‘PIEBE’’ son from a 1230-lb. former world’s 4 
record ‘“‘COUNT"' daughter. 

Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 Ibs. butter this year, 
Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. O. M. 
This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 
every respect. 


Butter in 365 Days 


Send for Pedigree and Photo 


sir Walker Segis Homestead 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


2 Bull Calves 


WE BOVE, a SALE 2 GOOD ONES Poe JAN. 
8. NICELY MARKED, TYP 


One by a pin of S. P. O: M. His dam made 
19 Ibs. in 7 days, 550 lbs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’”’ His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 Ibs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Pricés right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding,choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 


Northfield, Minn. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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How a slight extra cost oS 
boosted spinach yield 150¢ 


Spinach was planted in two fields, side by side, at the 
New Jersey experiment station. One field was left un- 
fertilized. It produced 198 crates of spinach to the acre. 
The other field had 1600 pounds of a 9-8-3 fertilizer at 
planting time, and yielded 507 crates per acre. “eae 


The right fertilizer boosts 
the marketable yield. RESULT — more profits. 


Use “fertilizer” logic when you buy oil 


Any farmer knows that he usually gets back more money — 
than he puts into the right fertilizer. But do you realize 
you get back more than the extra few cents you put into 
Gargoyle Mobiloil?- An immediate cut in oil consump- 
tion of from 10% to 50% frequently brings the cost of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil below the cost of other oils. Other 
savings come in lower repair bills, less time out for 
break-downs, less over-heating, and a marked cut in 
carbon troubles. Gargoyle Mobiloil brings you these — 
savings because it has an added margin of safety in 
RESULT — more profits. lubrication to meet every engine need. 


The correct grade of Mobiloil 
cuts the engine expenses. 


Tractor oil . . . automobile oil . . . and—? 


Oils are frequently bought and sold under misleading — 

terms. The terms “‘tractor oil’’ and ‘‘automobile oil”’ are — 

used as though that described the correct oil. But tractors. 

b Goa sorte ihe tea ace | vary greatly in design. So do automobiles. So do trucks. 

eae tah in toa wage eure The Mobiloil Board of Engineers has made a special 

609 study of all engines, yours included. And their recom- 

aitctnotive manne mendations are so accurate that 609 makers of automo-. 

approve it! biles and other automotive equipment do not hesitate 

Ta uae Ma a cee tC AO a 

and Mobiloil “B."” You will find that Mobiloil is not only worth its extra 
price but is worth a trip to town where this is necessary 

Take advantage of the substantial savings on barrel and 

half-barrel orders of Gargoyle Mobiloil. The complet 

chart at all Mobiloil dealers’ tells you just which grade 
of Mobiloil to use in each of your motors. : 
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Make the chart your guide 
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VAC UUM OIL C OMP AN Y MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, | 


Detroit, Pittshurgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas (ity, 
Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country e 
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They talk about you 


It’s a fact that most of those who 
offend by halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) are unaware of it. 


V, essential oils combat the actior 
3 


Had Halitosis | Of bacteria in the mouth whick 


120 beet 


in the better class 


The one way of putting your- 


said that 


hotels, 


third 


halitosis. | 


nearly every 
person inquiring for 
a room had halitosis, 
Who should know 
better than they? 


self on the safe and polite side 
is to rinse the mouth with 
Listerme before any engage- 
ment — business’ or _ social. 
Immediately, every trace of unpleasant 
odor is gone, and with it that dread Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis. 
fear of offending. And the antiseptic U.S.A. 3 


LISTERI 


FALL IN LINE! 


Millions are switching to Listerine 


——— ef Tooth Paste because it cleans teeth 
whiter and in quicker time than 


ever before. We'll wager you'll 
like it. Large tube 25c. 


Really fatidious people keer 
a bottle of Listerine alway 


Face to face 
evidence 


astern States Food at 
Zastern States Show 


yrder to present the high quality 
sastern food products in an attrac- 
anner and to further the con- 
on of home grown food, the 
n Aberdeen Angus Association 
erate two standard pullman 
ears at the Eastern States Ex- 
mn throughout Exposition week 
eptember 18—24. 

item of food offered in the 
ming cars at every meal served 
e from eastern territory. There 
beef from Aberdeen Angus 
bred and raised on New Eng- 
nd New York farms and fat- 
| with grain and other products 
on these same farms. Bread 
served made with wheat from 
ania. Onions grown in the 
scticut Valley will be included 
3g menu. Maine potatoes will be 
he several New England dairy 
associations have agreed to 
milk and cream. Butter will 
m New England dairies. So 
the cheese. Vegetables will be 
grown on farms in Western 
husetts. Fruit will all be from 
ngland and apples will come 
he orchards of the Connecticut 


3 
entire service has been de- 
d by the Eastern Aberdeen An- 
Association to prove conclusively 
products equal or better than 
.of any other part of the country 
be grown in New England and 
sents another step toward the 
avenation of New England agri- 
e.—J. H. FIFIELD. 


Hoarp’s DairyMAN:—On a busy 
corner not far from the court 
and public market square in 
nd, Oregon, H. D. Howard, a 
airy course graduate of Oregon 
cultural College, is busy several 
Ss a day serving milk and other 
airy products to a clientele made up 
judges, lawyers, doctors, working- 
jen, and people from every walk in 
fe. He is proving to his own satis- 
‘ction that it is possible to profitably 
[a great quantity of milk over the 
1 counter when everything looks 
and span. 
as no chairs, only a brass rail- 
put the foot on and a clean 
€ counter on which to set the 
glass, but we have never seen an 
rican bar so crowded with eager 
ers as was this little creamery 


iS 


y. ; 

inspection in the cities of the 
west is especially thorough and 
s when Howard was serving as 
spector under Dr. D. W. Mack 
land six years ago that he de- 
0 start a creamery for making 
He had a feeling that people 
see how things are done so he 
led his churn right out where 
yone can watch the process. He 
akes a thousand pounds of but- 
eek and sells it right over the 
unter to his milk and buttermilk 
Ss. He gradually worked into 
ch counter business and he 
ell that he was able to buy 
three years ago. 

en that attracts the transient 
' is, “Have you tried our 
churned butter? It is guar- 
to give satisfaction in every 
Th order to get the right kind 
n he buys only from herds 
as inspected himself and he 
m 8to 10 cents above the 
am quotations in order to 
t cream. At noon time the 
‘both sides of the corner is 
with people who are there 
all the buttermilk they can 
anickle. Hot dog, Tilla- 


-_ * 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


mook and cream brick sandwiches 
are served, but the only drinks that 
are poured are sweet milk, ordinary 
buttermilk, and Bulgarian buttermilk. 


“People are taking more and more 
to drinking milk,” said Howard when 
we came back to talk with the youth- 
ful proprietor later on in the after- 
noon when he was not so busy. “A 
great many people stop here, buy a 
whole quart and drink it before they 
leave. A place like this has to be 
much like a gasoline filling station, 
where you can drive in, get your gas 
and go. You have to have it right 
out in front of the public. That is 
why our counter is so near the edge 
of the sidewalk. In addition to our 
other milk we are selling from 70 to 
80 gallons of Bulgarian buttermilk a 
day at the same price as sweet milk. 
The doctors tell people to drink this 


oe ae 
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More Milk ~« 


milk; then they come here to try it 
and gradually acquire the taste. One 


‘man who works near here drinks five 


quarts of Bulgarian buttermilk a day. 
He always takes a quart at a time. 

“Between two and three thousand 
people stop here to ‘fill up’ every 
day except Sunday when we are 
closed. We serve good, wholesome 
products at a small profit from each 
customer. People can see that every- 
thing is clean. That is why hundreds 
of them come back here day after day 
and that, too, is why thousands of 
chance passersby pause to partake of 
a glass of milk when they see our in- 
vitation.” 

Towa. PETER GUYSON. 

“Make good butter and cheese, arid 
there will be no trouble about selling 
it.”—S. FAVILLE. 


ENGIN 


Write Me Today — for new FREE Witte Book 
telling how you can Payee ne for ONLY $5.00 
Down and small EASY Payments. ointerest. Abso- 
lutely the greatest snxine made. Guaranteed for a life- 
Ler} A cer the w: £: 

O 


TTE Ki 
1646 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo, 
1646 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee 


More Profit! 


install a D-L Water System now 


Se the extra milk stimulated by an abundance 
of fresh, clear water for your cows. 

water at the turn of a faucet for pre-cooling the milk, 
for cleansing the utensils, for washing the dairy. 
can begin to profit by these advantages at once by install- 
ing an automatic (2, Electric Water System. And you 
can also enjoy running water for household purposes, for 
sprinkling the lawn and garden, for fire protection. 


When you install a 1p, Water System, you have equip- 
ment of known efficiency and reliability. The fact that 
General Motors is back of Lp, 
tees the best of design, materials, workmanship, and 


service. 


Operate Your Tp, Pump with a 
Delco-Light Electric Plant 


If you’re not on a power line, you can operate a (Dy 
Water System with a Delco-Light Electric Plant—a plant 
that will give you ample electricity for all the electric 
appliances and all the electric lights you want—wherever 
you want them. It will also give you power for Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigeration, another product of General 


Motors. 


See the Delco-Light Dealer now. He has been factory 
trained to give you expert advice and service. 
show you how easily you can have running water and 
Or, if this is not convenient, 


electric power at once. 
mail the coupon TODAY. 


DLE LEGO) Sob ieGrny Ff 
of General Motors 


Subsidiary 
Dept. E-116 


Have plenty of 
You 


Water Systems guaran- 
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The North Country Farms’ sh : : an experienced breeder, , 
herd of purebred Holsteins is, equipped to handle a herd 0 


without question, one of the fin- ees i . _ this nature. Many outstandin, 
est Holstein herds ever assem- records have been made at thi 


bled. Its owner, Mr. George N. aye : ] brits re ee Mie | 
1. s 3 V. § Pe er oe ec on test, are milked wi 
Smith of Watertown, N. Y., is ' De Laval Milker. 


The Best Cows of Each Breed 
Do Better with the De Laval Milker 


HE rapidly growing list of prominent herds production as witnessed by the number of | 
and noted producers of all breeds milked cows milked with De Lavals, and enables the 
with the De Laval is one of the most impressive production of a cleaner milk. Asa time or -— 
arguments that could be put forth for it. The Saver alone, it is a sound investment. . 


fact that so many experienced breeders use and No farmer, dairyman or breeder can afford to 
endorse the De Laval as the most practical so- 6 without complete information on the De 
lution to the milking problem is sound evidence Laval Milker. A post card will bring the near | 
of unmistakable superiority in every way. est De Laval representative or place De Laval 
The De Laval Milker does a better job of milk- engineering experience at your disposal without 


ing, is better for the cow, makes for maximum _ obligation. 


De Laval Milker 
The De Laval Separator Company © 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO |. 
16§ Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street ee 


Below: Many of these fine purebred Ayrshires 


Below: The splendid purebred Jersey herd owned by made excellent records and the herd is widely the Cael 


Mr. F. E. Duffy of West Hartford, Conn., and kept at i 

Meadowbrook Farm. Mr. Duffy is one of the best known : a Farm herd owned by Mr. H. H. Parsons at 

and best qualified judges of Jersey cattle in the East. : 3 Shots R. I. These cows are De Laval milked. . 
Mr. Duffy has used the De Laval Milker for more than ; eae Left: These high producing purebred Guernseys_are 7 
ten years with great success and he speaks very highly ; ; : ‘ De Laval milked and are owned by Mr. Edward Hi US, 
of its work. Sain ; ‘ well known breeder at New Holstein, Wis. ; 
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‘sure is good milk! Have 
g another glass?”’ It was a 
yust New York lawyer, John- 
ather, speaking to his moth- 
‘was visiting her, as he did 
amer, in her Wisconsin home 
bout 20,000 inhabitants. It 
' first meal together. 

ays look forward to your 
breakfast,” he continued. It 
id creamy, and it tastes so 
asher than our city milk. 
, you get it?” 

nilk came from next door,” 
aother, “but their Guernsey 
ing dry now. We will have 
‘getting milk again from a 
ho has a milk route. He has 
milk, too, but it costs more.” 
nuch do you pay?” 

ones next door charges the 
'e of 12c, but the milk from 
dale Farm is 14c a 


ven cents is entire- 
ich for a farmer to 
this milk,” said her 
hy, I have to pay 
for a quart of milk 
| York, and it is 
(200 miles’ and 
all over the city 
ior is high. Haven’t 
‘thought about how 
eing robbed?” 

a a while I have 
he price was a lit- 
out both Mr. Jones 
‘Baker seem to be 
‘men, and they are 
asy, so I thought 
erved what they 
ing.” 
extafternoon 
"ove on a concrete 
several miles until | 
ito a sign reading, 
dale Farm, Baker’s 
‘der, High Quality 
Cream.” 

rove into the barn- 
noticed a herd of 
‘m and white col- 
13 in the pasture. 
ked cleaner than 
1s he had seen be- 
‘stepped up to the 


ay 
ie 


cement floor. 
bellowing in . 
s he always did 
nger came in. 


running in one 
Ker had just fin- 
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called me up this morning and asked 
me to start giving her milk tomorrow.” 

“What I would like to know is why 
you charge 14c a quart for your milk 
when I have to pay only 15c in the 
middle of New York City. The milk 
I get comes 200 miles and has to be 
pasteurized and trucked all over the 
city where labor is high. Distribu- 
tors make only .8c a quart on their 
milk, and pay their farmers 6c. How 
do you explain the difference? 

“Come up to the milk house and 
have a drink of this milk,’’ answered 
Baker, ‘and after you have tasted it, 
I'll show you a few things that make 
it cost.” 

They went into a little building that 
had a cement floor, and was painted 
white inside. There were bottle racks 
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and various utensils, new to Mather. 

“That milk would cost you 75¢c a 
quart in the dining room of the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago,” said 
Baker as he took a bottle from the 
ice box and poured out a generous 
glass. “It comes in third-quart bottles 
there, at 25¢ each. It would also cost 
you 80c a quart in New York deliv- 
ered at your doorstep.”’ 

“You don’t produce certified milk, 
do you?” 

“No, but it is as good as certified 
milk. A town of this size will not pay 
the price necessary for certified milk.” 

“Why not? What’s the difference, 
if yours is as good as certified, as 
you say it is?” 

“If I were producing certified milk, 
I would have to have two more men 
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VHAT A QUART OF MILK COSTS 


around here. I have two men now 
and I can’t afford to keep any more. 
But this milk.is as good as certified 
milk because it is well within the 
standards required by law for certi- 
fied milk. Our bacteria counts are 
always low, and we have no sediment 
in our milk.” 

“But that’ doesn’t explain the cost 


‘of your milk.” 


“Well, I have some figures up at 
the house that will show the cost of 
what we do around here. A fellow 
from the agrictltural college was 
here last winter and worked ’em out. 
I'll get ’em.” 

He came back with several sheets 
of paper. 

“T am selling 110 quarts of milk a 
day, at 14c a quart. I pay my men 
19¢ an hour, and have an investment 
in my barn, milk house, and cows on- 

ly, of $13,401 all of which is 
borrowed, and on which I 
pay 5 per cent interest.” 

“Do all dairy farms have 
this much money invested?” 

“Some have more, but the 
farmers who sell 12c milk 
have quite a bit less. I have 
$2,550 worth of cows. My 
barn and silos are worth 
$3,000. Any farmer may 
have these items, but he 
might not have as good cows 
as I have, and not as good a 
barn and milk house. I have 
mostly pure-breds in my herd 
and by careful management 
I can make more on my 

_ calves than they do. 

“This milk house cost me 
$800 and the built-in ice box 
was $100. The water sys- 
tem cost $300, and I have 
$401 worth of equipment in 
here. The interest on my in- 
vestment amounts to 1.67c a 
quart. The investments in 
the farms this fellow studied 
ranged from $4,000 
to $17,000.” 

“How much are your feed 
costs? Mr. Jones in town 
figures five cents a quart for 
his feed, Isn’t that too 
high?” 

“It would cost him more 
for feed than it does me, and 
my cow testing association 
shows that it costs me 4.72c¢ 
a quart. 

“Let’s take the labor cost. 
My barn labor figures up to 
1.60c a quart, which may be 
divided this way: 


Washing cows .17 cents 
Milking 69) 5:7? 
Feeding 200 pire 
Cows to pasture Ai fe Ahad 
Cleaning barn Bly ge oo 
Bedding down OF. = 
Total 2:60); 2° 


“You don’t wash your 
cows, do you?” asked Mathie” 
er, incredulously. a 

“IT should say we do. We 
brush them all over every 

(Continued on page 867) 
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LIFE AND WORK OF T. L. HAECK 


No. 5 


O determine the nutrient re- 

quirements of cows, Professor 

Haecker had the herd divided 
into two groups in 1902, one getting a 
high protein ration and the other a 
low protein ration. This experiment 
‘was continued over several years. The 
return of dairy products was about 
the same for the two groups, but the 
low protein group lost in body weight 
while the high protein ration group 
gained in weight. Professor Haecker 
summarized the results, following the 
winter of 1904, in this manner: 

“Since both groups returned the 
same amount of dairy products and 
Group I, with a relatively larger ra- 
tion than Group II, lost in body 
weight, while Group II gained in 
weight, it follows that the loss in 
body weight of Group I was caused 
by a shortage in the protein supply. 
The data obtained also show that 
cows with strong dairy heredity, un- 
der careful and skillful handling, 
may for long and repeated trials re- 
turn dairy products in excess of the 
amount provided for in the feed, at 
the sacrifice of body. weight. and yet 
apparently maintain normal physical 
tone. 

“As the final results of these exper- 
iments had a direct bearing on the 
fundamental principles of feeding for 
milk production, as well as the vol- 
ume and economy of production, it 
was deemed of great importance that 
the physical condition of the cows in 
the two groups be submitted to others 
of high repute in such matters. 


Calls Henry and Hoard 


“The Hon. W. D. Hoard of Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, Editor of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, and Professor W. 
A. Henry, Director of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, were invited to 
inspect the cows with special refer- 
ence to their physical condition. Both 
accepted the invitation and the day 
was set for the inspection. At the ap- 
pointed time Professor Henry re- 
ported that Governor Hoard was un- 
able to accompany him but would 
come a few days later. Written di- 
rections were sent to the dairy stock 
foreman to bring the cows used in the 
feeding experiment to the stock lec- 
ture room in the basement of Dairy 
Hall in pairs, one from each group. 

“The order in which they were to 
be brought into the lec- 
ture room for inspection 
was known only to the 
author and the stock 
foreman. Only two cows 
were in the room at a 
time, affording ample 
opportunity to make a 
thorough examination 
for a decision as_ to 
which one received the 
low protein ration. Dean 
Henry gave each pair a 
careful and thorough in- 
spection, but from the 
decisions made it was 
evident that there was 
no apparent difference in 
their physical condition. 
He requested that the 
two groups be turned to 
‘adjoining paddocks near- 
by so that he could com- 
pare the two groups in 
the open. This was done 
and, after looking them 
over carefully, he said: 
‘ff I should come by on 
the highway and see the 
cows in the paddock, I 
would say, ‘there is an- 
other lot of fine cows in 


‘skin on various parts 
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Experiments with Low and High Protein Rations—Relating 
the Composition of Milk to Feeding Practices 


good working condition but a trifle 
spare.’ : 
Hoard Makes Inspection 

“In a few days Governor Hoard 
came to University Farm to inspect 
the cows. Word was sent to the 
stock foreman to repeat the 
program given when 
Dean Henry inspected 
them. Governor Hoard, 
Dean Liggett, and 
Professor Snyder ac- 
companied the 
writer to the stock 
room and found 
Betty and Hous- 
ton there. 

“The Governor 
gave both a very 
careful examination, 
feeling the coat and 


of the body. Finally, 
putting his hand on Bet- 
ty’s back, he said, ‘This is 
the one.’ The writer shook 
his head and the Governor 
said, ‘No?’ and again re- 
ceiving a negative sign, he re- 
peated the examination and then 
said, ‘That is all.’ 


THEOPHILUS LEVI 
HAECKER 


“The writer, affirming the decision, 
directed that they be led out and Lou 
II and Dora F. brought in. After 
giving only a cursory examination, 
Governor Hoard pointed to Lou II as 

the one. The decision again be- 
ing affirmed, the cows were 
led out and Leeoma and 
Duchess P. P. brought 
in. These in turn re- 
ceived very careful 
and extended exam- 
ination, with some 
indications of 
doubt, but finally 
Leeoma was select- 
ed and, upon re- 
ceiving an affirma- 
tive reply, the Gov- 
ernor said, ‘I believe 
I have got them.’ 
“The next pair 
brought in was Sweet 
C. and Topsy II. He went 
over them very carefully, 
stopped and looked at them 
a moment, and then re-ex- 
amined them _ repeatedly, 


passing the skin between thumbs and 
fingers as he stood between the two 
cows, at the same time examining one 


EX-GOVERNOR W. D. HOARD, DEAN LIGGETT, AND DEAN HENRY PASSED 
THEIR JUDGMENT UPON HAECKER’S FEEDING EXPERIMENT, 
LOW VS. HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS FOR DAIRY: COWS 


The cows were led out and Fay and 
Cylene brought in. Going over them 
in the same way, paying little atten- 
tion to the appearance of the cows, 
he pointed to Fay, saying: ‘That is 
one of the low protein ration.’ 


with the right hand and the other with 
the left. Finally he said, ‘It’s a guess. 
This is the one,’ pointing to Topsy. 
‘It’s both,’ remarked the writer. The 
Governor manifested great satisfac- 
tion and said, ‘I told you it was a 


FOR MANY YEARS PROFESSOR HAECKER, AS HEAD OF THE DAIRY DEPARTMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA, HAD HIS OFFICE IN THIS, THE OLD DAIRY BUILDING 
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guess, that I couldn’t different 
tween: them.’ a 
“As the other pairs were bre 
him he had little difficulty in y 
out the ones fed on a low pro 
tion. Governor Hoard did not 
teer an explanation as to how 
tinguished members of one 
from those of the other. He - 
then requested to do so; but 
him in St. Louis during 
ana Purchase Exposition, 
asked him for an expla 
answered, ‘By the feel of © 
the first two cows, one ha 
ordinary thickness, while 
had a very thin skin. Th 
it was a trial, I pointed 
you shook your head. I 
ined them again and after th 
lected the one with a thick 


Difference in Physical Con 


“The decisions established 
that in general appearance + 
groups were closely matche¢ 
only difference, so far as could 
cerned with the eye, was t 
cows of one group were a t 
er than those of the other 
there was a difference in thei 
cal condition was shown b 
Hoard’s decisions. Ther 
some significance in his p 
Topsy II as the one of the 
group when both had receive 
protein ration, because thi 
sy’s second and Sweet Cie 
winter on a low protein ra 

“The same was the cas 
betrayed some doubt bef 
pointing to Leeoma as the o1 
ing the low protein rati 
was the first winter she vy 
low protein ration and vy 
high flesh when she fres 
had shrunk in yield to a poi 
an equilibrium had been 
tween the milk solids yield q 
net nutrients provided in the \y 
tion, some nine weeks before 
of the experiment. 


ployed in the experiment : 
medium protein rations 
winter of 1903—1904, 


tions he had to offer in re 
experiment, promptly rep 
another winter.’ As thi 


same grou 
possible.” 


Haecker MV 
Cont 


Probably | 


the milk, and 
should 


rations. 
1907 the 


ANS of every size, shape, 
-color—and underneath 
brown faces with eyes 
wide open! That was 
ek us most vividly as we 
d through beautiful grounds 
ngled with the huge and di- 


‘owd that was inspecting im- 
methods and labor-saving de- 
agriculture, horticulture, 
, poultry raising, and sub- 
 ndustries. 
‘never had been anything 
‘our part of the country, and 
\robably can never be any- 
lite like it again, for although 
(eultural show is to be an an- 
air it can never have quite 
jnishing zest of a first experi- 
Our present governor is ex- 
interested in economic prob- 
lin everything that can help 
plift, and he has been ap- 
y the wasteful and inefficient 
| in agriculture and all that 
thereto, for it occupies no 
i three-quarters of the entire 
m of India. He, therefore, 
‘oup of other keen and influ- 
ntlemen, both European and 
| jee the idea of a great 
‘wal show to be held in 


|, =a city of about .175,- 
bitants and the capital of the 
ent during the rainy season. 
zislative Council gave the 
‘a good boost by voting a 
‘ over $20,000, and rajahs 
jharajahs and other Indian 
id a host of other well-wish- 
ywed with donations great 
, so that the financial side 
‘ was well assured. 

\!@ great question was as to 
/et in touch with the farmers 
|2 benefit the show was being 
il, and how to persuade them 
0 it. How simple it sounds! 
| Course, put big advertise- 
the daily papers and attrac- 
Jers on billboards and other 
| Vantage. Alas, that would 
In India. Over 90 per cent 
people are illiterate, and 
e farmers the proportion is 
» than that, for in Western 
‘eulture is largely in the 
(the Mahrattas, a stolid and 
Hessive class but remarkably 
Independent. If they can- 
| then of what use are news- 
\@ posters? The only com- 
1 is by word of mouth. 
ore, involved an immense 
jf work for months before- 
le part of enthusiastic vol- 
‘Visited villages system- 
, the leading men inter- 


MAKING A ROAD 
The Indian bullock is put to many novel uses, 
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INDIA’S PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 


ISABEL BROWN ROSE, INDIA 


others to come to the show. The vil- 
lage crier, preceded by a deafening 
tom-tom, proclaimed the coming 
show, especially on weekly bazaar 
days when people come from sur- 
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rounding villages to sell and buy 
commodities. 

And no wonder mouths opened 
wide when their owners entered the 
show ground, for much that they 
saw savored of magic. Those of them 


sion machines and finding water in 
the evidently barren soil. The dem- 
onstrator (an American) of one of 
the borers told us he had struck wa- 
ter after three days’ boring—and 
this in the very grounds of the agri- 
cultural college. 

Again, most of the farmers use old 
fashioned plows which merely tickle 
the surface of the ground, but here 
they saw the newest types of reversi- 
ble iron plows and actually watched 
the deep furrow being made by a 
demonstrating team of bullocks. And 
as for the motor tractors—well, they 
could not have been more amazed 
had the devil himself been handling 
the steering wheel! 

But most steps turned sooner or 
later to the live stock yard and 
stayed there. India is a land of poor 
cattle and many of the visitors had 
actually never seen specially raised 
and selected fat stock. Their eyes 


THE IMMEMORIAL METHOD OF A SHORT STICK THAT MERELY 
TICKLES THE SURFACE OF THE GROUND 
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$$ teeta 
AN INTERESTED GROUP OF INDIAN FARMERS WATCHING A 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE USE OF A REVERSIBLE IRON 
PLOW THAT MAKES A FINE DEEP FURROW 


who are fortunate enough to possess 
a well in their fields raise the water 
by means of a big leather bag drawn 
up the well by two or more bullocks 
ambling down a slope. This is what 
their fathers and their forefathers 
have done from time immemorial, 
But those leather bags usually leak so 
profusely that gay streams of water 
drop back into the well before the 
load reaches the top and is poured in- 
to the earthen runnels that will carry 
it to the thirsty fields. But here, 
near the entrance of the show, was a 
water court with strange devices for 
raising the water by means of a well- 
made iron barrel, guaranteed not to 
leak. In the picture you can see it 
coming up, suspended on a pulley. 
And instead of slow and tiresome and 
erratic oxen there is a neat little 
donkey engine. There were also 
various types of pumps—steam 
pumps, suction pumps, and a chain 
water lift. Still more stupendous in 
the eyes of the visitors were the bor- 
ing operations. In a land that is 
thirsty for water they looked with 
awe on the magic-man who was bor- 
ing down by either rotary or percus- 


popped at sight of a cow (Sindhi 
breed) whose record was 10,380 Ibs. 
of milk during 319 days. She came, 
of course, from an _ experimental 
farm, one of many founded by the 
government which are peacefully and 
unobtrusively revolutionizing India’s 
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economic life. One of the greatest 
problems—and most thorny—is the 
elimination of unproductive cattle. 

The calculation of a conservative 
expert gives the figure of sixty-one 
crores of rupees ($220,000,000) as 
the yearly loss to India because of 
the millions of useless cattle—cows 
which have ceased to give milk, and 
decrepit and diseased cattle long past 
use for draught purposes. This fig- 
ure is higher than the yearly expendi- 
ture for the army and navy—which 
troubles thinking India so much. But, 
you say, why on earth not kill off the 
superfluous animals? Ah, there’s the 
rub. The Hindu religion forbids it. 
All life is sacred. 

Once, when our train pulled in at a 
wayside station, we found an excited 
crowd on the platform. They had 
found a cobra an hour previously, 
just on the point of stinging a sweet- 
meat seller, but not a soul in that 
whole station would brave the anger 
of the gods by taking its life. They 
had to wait for the train to come in 
to find a man foolhardy enough to 
kill it! 

As the cow is an object of wor- 
ship, its life is doubly sacred, and it 
would be a sacrilege to destroy its di- 
vine life. This is a fruitful source of 
friction between the Hindus and the 
Mohammedans, for the latter have no 
qualms about cow killing and some- 
times do it quite near the temples, 
simply to provoke the,Hindus. And 
there are many places in India where 
the white man has to do without beef 
because the Hindu element there is 
powerful enough to prevent all cow 
killing. In fact, Hindu_philanthro- 
pists often found and endow old age 
homes for cattle. _ 

There is such an old pensioners’ 
home in our town. The superintend- 
ent and I had frequently exchanged 
salaams, for his institution is exactly 
opposite one of our schools. One day 
he ran over to me and insisted that I 
see his department. He showed me 
the rows of ancient cows and bullocks 
munching fine fodder in their com- 
fortable stalls. He showed me the 
great storehouses of supplies and the 
dispensary for the sick animals. Yet 
there are 60,000,000 human beings in 
India who are so poor that they go to 
bed hungry every night! Strange 
paradox! Kill no animal, however 
burdensome, but in famine time you 
can sell your children for bread. 

A model barn, which would be con- 
sidered very mediocre in America, 
excited much comment, for a barn is 
an almost unknown luxury. In fine 
weather the animals are tethered to 
stakes in the open courtyard of the 
houses, and in rain they are housed 
on the veranda or in some erude shed 
beside it, or even in the house itself, 

(Continued on page 866) 


AN IRON BARREL RAISING WATER FROM THE WELL IN PLACE OF THE 
OLD FASHIONED, LEAKY LEATHER BAG 
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FROM HEAVY FOREST TO 


HE day Bob Amundson, the 
lank, genial county agricultur- 
al agent for Outagamie Coun- 

ty, Wisconsin, and the writer went 
out to see Charles A. Wussow, we got 
a bad start. The starter refused to 
crank the car. We had it fixed at 
$1.25 per hour and went on our way 
praying that nothing more would de- 
lay us. Luck was against us for the 
right rear tire let all the air out— 
not quickly with a bang but in a 
quiet, sneaking manner. We fixed it 
and drove on, Bob pushing a little 
harder on the steering wheel to make 
up for lost time. 

By the time we got to the Wussow 
farm all the mosquitoes in the neigh- 
borhood were having a convention 
there or maybe it was an athletic 
event to determine which one could 
bore in the hardest. Mr. Wussow told 
us he didn’t grow these mosquitoes 
on the farm, neither did he in- 
vite them up around the 
house. Anyway it was 
a great day for 
balky starters, 
slow leaks, and 
mosquitoes. 

We found 
Mr. Wussow 
in the corn 
field, not 
cultivating 
but just 
tramping 
around, pull- 
ing a weed 
here, straight- 
ening up a hill 
of corn there, spec- 
ulating on the pro- 
spective yield. Farmers 
will do this you know on 
Sundays, and week days 


Introducing mem- 
bers of the Wussow 
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A Wisconsin Dairyman Who Hung Up the 
Ax and Began Swinging the Milk Pail 


mixed natives. For the past 25 years 
pure-bred Guernsey bulls have been 
used. The result is now a herd of 
uniform breed type and conforma- 
tion. The herd now consists of some 
40 head, 26 of which are pure-bred. 
Mr. Wussow has been more interest- 
ed in the production side of his herd 
and has paid more attention to feed- 
ing and weeding than to breeding. 
He does recognize the value of good 
breeding, however, and he tries to 
buy good sires. His present herd sire 
is Jessy’s Danny of Fern Dell. He 


figures that there is no speculation 
whereas 


in feeding and weeding, 


when work is not pressing— 
especially men like Wussow 
whose hobby is large yields 
of corn. 

He asked us what we 
thought of his corn and 
when we truthfully told him 


family. Standing 
from left to right: 
Norman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wussow, Lau; 
raine, Orville; seat- 
ed, Carl, Elmer, Ve- 
rona, and Lucille. No 
trouble with hired 
help here. 


it was the best we had seen 
in a hundred miles of travel to the 


there may 


mend pasturing alfalfa to every 
dairyman because, as he says, “some 
won’t do it right,” meaning that 
there is danger in the practice, especi- 
ally to careless caretakers. He never 
turns his cows on alfalfa pasture un- 
til he partly fills them on other feeds 
including both roughages and grain 
and he never turns them on when 
the dew is heavy or the alfalfa wet 
with rain. He has some native pas- 
ture to supplement the alfalfa. He has 
tried sweet clover one year and while 
he says it may be all right, he prefers 
to stick to alfalfa until he has fur- 
ther experience. He put in 9 acres of 
sweet clover and timothy last spring. 
His winter grain feeding is sim- 
ple but adequate. He feeds a 
mixture of ground corn, 
oats, barley, and lin- 
seed meal. In the 
summer time, if 
the _ pastures 
are real 
good, he does 
not feed 
grain. He 
does feed 
some grain, 
however, 
when pastures 
are not good, 
and he bases his 
feeding on the 
quantity and charac. 


“cHOARO'S. SARYMAN 


south he felt encouraged but indi- be some 
cated that prospects were not so_ speculation 
good as he would liketohavethem. in breeding. 
One can tell that Charles Wus- At any 
sow is a good farmer by tramping rate he has ‘ ; 
around in his fields and looking over genended on ilbver aaa calle pasture sone in supe) Lae 
the farmstead. But to find out th Clow 


facts as to what he and Mrs. Wus- 
sow have done and how they have 
done it required a bit of questioning 
because he would not tell about their 
success unless urged to do so. He is 
quiet, modest, slow to talk but a 
mighty dependable source of informa- 
tion whenever he speaks. 

Mr. Wussow was three years old 
when his father bought 80 acres of 
the present 140-acre farm back in 
1879. The land was covered with 
heavy hard wood timber and the pres- 
ent owner learned to swing an ax at 
an early age in helping to prepare 
the land for crops. He knows the 
price of hewing a farm out of the 
forest. He also knows the satisfac- 
tion of being counted among the best 
farmers in his county though he bears 
the distinction quietly. 

Very little, if any, of present in- 
ventory values were made from spec- 
ulation. About the only speculation 
they have engaged in was. 22 years 
ago when they bought the farm al- 
most entirely on credit and speculat- 
ed on their ability to pay for it out 
of the earnings. Otherwise they have 
played safe, worked hard, and spent 
less than*they earned. 

Cows have been the main source of 
income. When the timber was being 
cleared off, the herd consisted of 


testing association to supplement 
his knowledge of cow management. 
The result is that unprofitable cows 
are retired from service and the bet- 
ter cows given every opportunity to 
do their best. The milking herd now 
numbers around 20 cows annually. 
These cows average about 350 lbs. 
fat. This is not as big an average as 
some herds show but it is a good 
money making average, one that pays 
well for the feeds eaten and a com- 
fortable margin for labor. 

The herd average might easily be 
considerably higher if Mr. Wussow 
cared to crowd his cows to their limit. 
He believes in playing safe, however, 
and would rather have a herd with a 
good money making average than one 
including a couple or three cows with 
high records and run the risk of some 
herd troubles that may accompany 
excessive feeding such as bad udders 
and breeding difficulties. 

Mr. Wussow is not a stingy feeder 
by any means. He makes his cows 
go the limit on the best roughage 
combination—corn silage and alfalfa 
hay. In the summer time he tries to 
give his cows all of the best pasture 
they want. Contrary to _ general 
practice he pastures alfalfa and as 
the slang phrase goes, “gets away 
with it.” But he does not recom- 


_ ter of the pasture and on the produc- 


tion and condition of his cows. 

With this kind of feeding manage- 
ment he does not have udder troubles 
in the herd, the cows are regular 
breeders, the herd is free from abor- 
tion and clean from tuberculosis. As 
an indication of the production he 
gets from good pasture we asked him 
for the figures on his herd for the 
month of June, 1926. During this 
month 18 cows averaged 34.5 Ibs. 
His best cow made 49.4 lbs. fat for 
the month. This production was 
made on sweet clover and alfalfa pas- 
ture without grain. Nine of the 18 
cows were three-year-olds or under. 

Next to his cows Mr. Wussow’s 
hobby is growing corn. He grows 
other pure-bred seed grains as well. 
Some 12 years ago he produced 98 
bushels on a measured acre with the 
corn figured on a 14 per cent mois- 
ture basis. He practices a 3-year ro- 
tation of corn, oats or barley, and 
clover, with alfalfa breaking in when 
it is seeded or reseeded. With the 
manure from the live stock and this 
short rotation the farm is producing 
more of crops than a decade ago. 

Some 20 to 380 hogs, Chester 
Whites, are marketed annually and a 
flock .of 125 Brown Leghorn hens 
contribute to the gross income. 


These cows averaged 34.5 lbs. fat on good sweet 
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Fine fields, fine crops, 
of clean cattle, a nice fa 
all on the credit side of 
plishments of this good dz 
his wife but none of thes 
them are of as great imp 
fine family of children. 
seven, three boys and 
ranging in age from twent 
down to five years. : 

It takes patience, coura 
ing, sacrifice, hard work 
it to rear seven fine chil 
this and still be counte 
best farmers in the cou 
the full indication of o 
be counted successful ei 


Three Uses of" 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN 
to Professor Emil Tr 
consin College of Agri 
phate fertilizers perform 
standing functions. 
place,” says he, “phos 
make up the bones and 
of animals and the mo 
working parts of plan 
has yet been able to — 
without phosphate, thoug 
been trying it for man 
liberal supply of this ele 
soils causes a rapid gro 
and a rapid extension — 
system. The faster yo 
the roots the better | 
start the plant out wit! 
ing system. by 

‘In the second plac 
Truog, “phosphate h 
turity of the plant. 


seed regardle 
the stem part 
mal supply o 
ly reason a 
to mature s 
ers its food 
quickly as 
readily ava 


“In the thir 


have to drink them as. 
them dry. Sidewise 
plant foods is neglig 
up and down with th 
Aside from nitrog 
down very rapidly, 
ment is very slow b 
the Rothamsted Exp 
in England that have 
with acid phosphates 
still have 90 per ce 
phates in the plow 
Because of this 
Truog points out t 
well as potash and | 
down where the roc 
Since they will not f i 
this means that it 
down about two or th 
corn and other cultiv: 
that is where most 
roots are. He points 
that attention must 
strong an application 
direct contact with 
Wisconsin. 


Hunter Story — Tel 
Imagine the thrill I exp 
lion lay dead. 

Skeptical Listen 
died of? 
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S END WHAT MR. JAMES R. BEATTIE FOUND AT THE 
HOME OF THE WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS IN 


ON THE LAWN AT SAN VINCENTE RANCH, CHILE 


In the foreground with the cows is a magnolia tree, 


with the Lombardy poplars looming up like sentinels in 
the background. 


ROAD TO SAN VINCENTE WITH A HEMP FIELD 
AT THE LEFT AND PASTURE AT THE RIGHT 


On either side of the road are walls built of the gumbe 
soil that have stood for over 50 years like concrete. The 
top of the wall is covered with tile to prevent erosion. 


THE CHILEAN FOUR-IN-HAND 


The dairy barn is at the right with an overhead trolley 
that brings the manure to the two-wheeled ox cart. 


WISCONSIN CATTLE AN HOUR AFTER ARRIVING 
: AT SAN VINCENTE 


Re SoD ORO Ee THE VILLA WAS BUILT IN 1800. THE PORCH 
AT RIGHT—ENJOYING THE SHADE UNDER THE | i ae Tat Me FLOOR IS BUILT OF THE “GUMBO CEMENT 
" MAGNOLIA TREE Pe Tey aa i," a ; 


WINTERTHUR KING ORMSBY AIDEE, IMPORTED : : ‘ ; THE NEWLY BUILT PLANT AT SAN VINCENTE 
FROM NEW JERSEY IN 1920 AND STILL IN : ; J RANCH FOR MANUFACTURE OF POWDERED 
: SERVICE IN THIS 200-COW HERD be : ’ 7 : : MILK 


Milett—a view of one of the pasture lots from the top of the silo, Center—Jesu Susaeta, manager, and his head mason at the top of a newly built silo. Right—Individual pens: for 
vulls: are 60’x12’ and each bull has a morning bath and grooming. These young bulls are largely sold at auction at the live stock exposition held at Santiago, Chile, and Buenos Aires, 
“gentine. Prices will average close to a thousand dollars each for the 20 to 30 sold in this manner, in addition to which many others are sold at the ranch. 
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T is about twenty-five years ago, 

when I was running a farm of a 

thousand acres in the south of 
Europe, that the foot and mouth dis- 
ease made again its appearance in our 
neighborhood. The infected district 
was put under quarantine and we 
farmers in the adjoining counties 
were duly advised by the authorities 
to use every precaution and to keep 
our cattle as isolated as_ possible. 
Good advice this, when you have to 
rely for your heavy team work nearly 
exclusively on oxen and when you 
must haul 300 cords of wood 
from your wood lot five miles away 
before the winter arrives, in order to 
provide fuel for your house, for the 
farm, and for those numerous mar- 
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Today’s Pontiac Six is the 
finest Pontiac Six ever built. 
Not merely does it offer the 
fashionable smartness of 
Fisher bodies in new Duco 
colors, but it brings to the 
buyer those many refine- 
ments which have been made 
in Pontiac Six design since 
the first Pontiac Six was 
introduced. 


Although the original Pon- 
tiac Six was such a revolu- 
tionary value that it seta 
world record in the number 
of buyers it won during its 
first year— 


—the Pontiac Six you buy 
today is even smoother in 
operation, even moresparing 
in the attention it requires, 
even more luxurious and 


OAKLAND MOTOR 
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FRANK LAUBNER, PENNSYLVANIA 


ried “servants” living on the farm 
place. We assumed the risk, hauled 
the wood, and brought the dreaded 
disease in our barns before we had 
finished the job. 

Events were now very quickly de- 
veloping. My report to the state vet- 
erinarian was instantly followed by 
absolute quarantine of the whole big 
farm, with hired armed guards and 
burning fires in front of small huts 
placed at the roads leading to the 
farm. It was a life very amusing for 
our numerous “help” but very de- 
pressing for the man who carried the 
responsibility for the management. 
No visitors were allowed and _ no- 


more distinguished in 
appearance! 


Yet it sells for less than ever 
—the result of price reduc- 
tions made possible by the 
economies of increased vol- 
ume production in the 
world’s newest and finest 
motor car plant. 


Unless you have actually 
driven today’s Pontiac Six— 
actually studied the richness 


body could leave the farm without 
having been thoroughly disinfected. 


This was done in the front of the 


guards’ huts and special precaution 
was also taken to have the passing 
members of the big farming com- 
munity step into a box containing a 
carboliec disinfectant. It appeared 
that the outside world was pretty well 
protected against the bad disease we 
had in our walls. In the report— 
black on white—yes, but how in prac- 
tice? 

The particular labor question in 
that country made it necessary to 
hire principally married people and to 
house them in dwellings on the farm. 


2-DOOR SEDAN 


New lower prices on all pase 


senger car body types. 


of its Fisher bodies and its (Effective July 15) 
exclusive features of modern 

$ Sport $ 
design—you cannot know Coupe - 745 Cabrisict - 795 
what thrilling power and pert, $745 Landau = 9845 


smoothness, what thorough 
road mastery, and what 
enduring satisfaction can 
now be obtained in a six at 


$745! 
CAR COMPANY, 


PONTIAC, 


De Luxe Landau Sedan - $925 


The New Oakland All-American Six, $1045 
to $1265. All prices at factory. Delivered 
prices include minimum ‘handling 
charges. Easy to pay on the General 


Motors Time Payment Plan. 


MICHIGAN 


“The New and Finer 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH FOOT AND MOUTH DISEA 


September 1 


There were, of course, lively bo: 
girls; and the boys liked, afte: 
day’s work, to slip through th 
to their best girls on the nei 
farms, and the girls on our fa 
secretly visited by their sweet 
from outside the farm. None of t 
boys would risk spoiling his on 
of Sunday shoes by steppi 
that “infernal” carbolic b 
guards on the roads had provid 
You see, these are the ways - 
mouth disease was spread at tha 
in Europe, and perhaps — 
where. Of course, there are 
ous other possibilities of 
the disease; by wild and dome 
mals, by dogs, cats, birds; b 
ferring hay, straw, manure, e 
In our case I observed an 
of blisters in the mouth of our 
They lost their appetite, show 
of light fever, and a kind 
saliva hung suspended fr 
lips; there appeared also a 
redness, and tenderness a 
feet, especially between the dij 
every foot, and while not e 
mal appeared afflicted, there y 
animals in every corner of that 
oxen barn containing sixty. 
The state veterinarian 
posted on foot and mouth dise: 
asked my consent for infect 
those animals at present sh 
munity by making small incisi 
their tongues and by tr 
that sickness carrying sali 
healthy ones. He pointed o 
doing so we would greatly re 
length of the quarantine d 
accepted his program and a 
of the oxen contracted the dis 
ter six weeks the quarantine 
ed after a thorough disinfecti 
animals and the stalls. We 
great success for the inflam 
of the oxen a wash with a 


are generally the majority 
breaks of foot and mouth d 
Europe. This may be ac 
by the weakening of the > 
disease has been circulating 
less for hundreds of years 
large part of the cattle th 
perhaps acquired a certai 
immunity. I have seen ¢ 
and mouth disease in Europe 
was hushed up and the dise 
out without coming to th 
of the outsider; but thes 
tions. fee 
Foot and mouth disease ca 
rible. A friend of mine livi 
isolated place in German 


was a case of highest viril 
infecting germs. The cows ° 
up to 106° F. lay permane 
floor without taking any 


stance of their hoofs enti 
his cows had to be killed in © 
shorten their suffering. 
The disease is also kn 
fever. It may be regar 
tially a disease of cat 
sheep, and goats will take 
ness. Man _ himself is no 
though the drinking of sme 
ties of infected milk may 
ger him. But I can positi 
from my experience that 
of milk from diseased 
disturbing effects with ba 
are resulting eruptions 
the mouths of the chil 
eventually dangerous ¢ 
with feeble infants. Th 
vails in Europe and occ 
losses. Although the 2 
is quite low, there ar 


the diminution of the milk se- 
jon and consequent interference 
the business of the dairy. 

o far about my experience with 
and mouth disease in the old 
try. Some eleven years ago I was 

Jing a position as superintendent 

one of the largest dairy farms in 
New England States. The out- 

ie of foot and mouth disease at 

: time was in the neighborhood of 

ton, and we were located about 

2 miles from Boston. Doing busi- 

3 by retailing our milk and cream 

mear one thousand five hundred 

comers in a fashionable suburb we 

e all the time in steady competi- 

_ with those big milk concerns, 

sading out over large territories 

aring no efforts or money to 
ease their holdings. on customers. 

y used to pay two dollars to their 

smen for every newly acquired 
quart milk customer. And those 

smen have been on the job, I as- 

» you. Only the special quality of 

milk enabled us to stand that 

tp competition during all the time. 

with all our cows gone and un- 
going the following quarantine 
yur premises for weeks at least, 

Id we not risk to lose a large num- 

of our old customers forever? 

qld it be worth while at all to try 
build up this unique business 
in? This was the situation we 

id at that time. 

‘had two major evils to consider. 

it, the possibility of bringing the 

ase to the plant by our numerous 

t wagons covering a territory of 

e than thirty square miles daily. 

mdly, the danger of a direct in- 

ion of the cows by coming in con- 
with the disease by leaving the 

is and by entering the adjoining 
ure where stray dogs, cats, birds, 
_might leave disease carriers. In 
: to overcome the first possibility 
Made an arrangement with our 
1 authorities to run their oil spray 
ons daily over our roads. Every- 
+ and especially the owners of 
automobiles, knows the stick-to-it- 
ess of those tar-like heavy oils 
th are used in summertime on 
y roads or for road repairing. 
tybody entering our premises had 
alk over these black films, which 
me from day to day more inten- 
and adhesive. Men, horses, wag- 
and all had to go through, not ex- 
mg two young ladies from our of- 
fwho had to pass over the road 
| times a day, every time raising 
mergetic protest. 

y second prophylactic consisted 

‘praying the four feet of every 
as she went to the yards. There 
at every door a man with a big 

ring can provided with a sprayer 
e€, running a 4% creolin solution 
the hoofs of the animals. My idea 
to wet those parts of the foot of 

tow which are most receptive for 
lisease and it would not allow the 
se germs to enter. ; 

must confess that I did not con- 

any idea how to protect at same 

ithe mouths of the cows. But I 

report that the disease did not en- 

ur barns and that we never were 
irbed for one day in distributing 
wroducts, much to the comfort of 
tustomers, especially of the moth- 
tf babies. The federal authori- 
tad also at that time the disease 

In hand and the outbreak in our: 

tborhood was promptly stamped 


as 


(July 1 there were 46 of the 71 
aes in Wisconsin that had com- 
d the area test, 11 of these coun. 
%eing modified areas showing on 
ast test less than one-half of one 
vent of the cattle reacting to the 
/+here were six counties then be- 
1 and thirteen that had filed 
mn for the area test. 
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1 ie a fire-proof shingle — not only for its 
safety, but because it will actually save you money. 
Before you choose a shingle, ‘““Try an’ burn it!”’ 

Even the white-hot flame of the blow-torch cannot 
harm these beautiful Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos 
Shingles. They are more than fire-resistant or frre-safe. 
‘They are FIRE-PROOF. 

That’s the kind of roof that Johns-Manville now 
offers you at little more than the cost of ordinary, 
flimsy shingles. A shingle that means complete protec- 
tion against roof-communicated fire! A shingle that 
should never cost a cent for repairs. A shingle that you 
will never need to replace as long as your home stands. 

You will like the interesting, broken line beauty 
these hexagonal shingles give your roof. They may be 
laid either side to the weather, exposing the cool gray 
of one side or the blended autumn colors of the other. 
Leave the old roof on. Lay these beauti- Get sgh beauty, economy and proieCaon fon hoon 
ful everlasting shingles right over it. No roof at little cost. Any Johns-Manville dealer will give 


fuss, no dust, no litter of torn off shingles * you full particulars. 
on the lawn. No danger from rain while 


the work is in progress. 
Then forget your roof. It will be ever- & 

lasting—no costly repairs. It will be fire- 

proof—you need never fear flying sparks. 

You re-roof for the last time when you 

re-roof with Johns-Manville Asbestos RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 

Shingles. JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION, MADISON AVENUE AT 4ist STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES IN ALLLARGE CITIES. FoR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.. LTD..TORONTO 


Re-roof for the last time 


Makes $60 Feed at less than $35. per ton with 
. “JAY BEE” 


an a a HUMDINGER 


Crusher - Grinder - Pulverizer 


You need a“‘JayBee’’mill. Get one now! Withit you can 
make more feeding profits than by any other method. 


The Only All-Steel Hammer Mill 


The Humdinger Mill, Bossert made, 
of boiler plate and manganese steel, 
is practically unbreakable. Mills in 
use five years are just as good as when 
bought, 


Nothing to Wear Dull 
or Break 


The Humdinger mill has no knives to 
endanger fingers, no burrs, rolls, gears 
nor grinding plates to wear dull, 


Yoeman Farms, Elgin, Ill. (dairy barn illustrated above) made better feed at less than $35 per ton, with their Hum- 


dinger Mill, than they bought for $60. Socan you! We willtell youhow, Write for our free feeding booklet. break, cause friction or heat grain. 
Manganese steel hammers strike feed 
Makes Finest Dairy — Cattle — Hog Feed material only. No metal touches metal. 


The “Jay Bee” grinds any grain or roughage as coarse or fine as you want it ground, at a Oe Grentick 1ekeeaee oe tee 
lower cost per ton than any other mill. It will grind the feed cool. The animals prefer power consumption. Repair bills prac- 
the taste of “Jay Bee” ground feed. The unheated feed will not spoil in transit or stor- tically nothing. 


age or be left uneaten. 


Oat hulls are completely pulverized—safe 
for feeding young pigs. No rats’ nests in 
corn fodder or ear corn with husks on, af- 
ter grinding. Easily grinds such popular 
feeds as alfalfa and other hays, pea vines, 
soy bean hay, ear corn, with or without 
husks on, corn stalks, cotton seed cake, 
etc., which other mills cannot easily handle. 

Eventually all Li dairy- 

stoc. 


3 Sizes: 7 H. P. to30H. P. Fordson will teen and 
operate successfully. Easy Payment Plan own a “Jay Bee’’ mill to 


Over 7500 ‘Jay Bee’’ mills in daily use. There’s a reason! greatest quantity of milk 
It’s the best mill—and cheapest when the work is done, 3nd beef most economic- 


Prompt Service. Stock in all principal cities. ee ie een oe 


Norton NG eave Hoe n’ aiksrhe: J, B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 268 Wickory St., 


fat at age of 9 yrs.9mos. ‘‘Jay Bee 


UTICA, N.Y. 
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REMOVE FOR Ley 
DOUBLE WATERWAY 


WATER INLET 


EALIZING the need for a simple, effi- 
R cient and economical milk pasteurizing 
outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 

ries, CP offers the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit consists of a combined heater and hold- 
er, sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. (Bottle filler 
is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 
health boards’ requirements. 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and will increase your 
business. The Victor is a business builder. Write 
for full information and prices. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 
1245 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


When 


the cows come home 


O the cows come home to good feed, good housing and sanitary dairy barn 
equipment? If they do they are healthy, happy cows that produce rich 
milk—and big milk-profits for their owners. 


Any farmer, with ten or more cows in his herd, can make 
bigger milk profits if he encourages his cows to produce more 
milk and richer milk. Sanitary barn equipment—Ney Equip- 
ment will aid your cows to deliver more milk—a better quality 
of milk—more profit-dollars for you. 


Now is the time to get started toward bigger milk profits by 
installing Ney Dairy Barn Equipment. Sold by reputable 
dealers everywhere. Write us today for your copy of the 
Ney Catalog No.54 and name of dealer ready to serve you. 


Complete Dairy Barn 
Ravemens including 
stalls, stanchions, 
water bowls, pens, lit- 
ter carriers, ‘‘King’’ 
ventilators, ete. 

Complete line of Hay- 
ing tools including 


hay carriers, hay 
forks, hay knives, etc. 


THe Ney MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Canton, Ohio 
Established 1879 Minneapolis, Minn.; Council Bluffs, Iowa Established 1879 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


News from Washington, D. | 


[SPECIAL TO HOARD’S DAIRYMAN] 


Washington, D. C.,} Aug. 24—In 
preparation for the big dairy exhibi- 
tions this fall, the Division of Exhib- 
its, U. S. D. A., is now building about 
sixteen or seventeen- new exhibit 
booths and revising anc: reassembling 
several others. Twelve ox thirteen will 
be shown at Memphis, one at the 
Chemical Industries Exposition, and 
nine at the Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion at Cleveland. In the Memphis 
show a talking exhibit is to be used 
for the first time, making use of the 
automatic phonograph and specially 
prepared records which will give in- 
struction and information on dairy 
problems and explain recent research 
results secured by the Bureau staff. 


A statement recently issued by 
Chairman Thomas O. Marvin of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission indicates 
that an effort is being made to hasten 
the work of the commission on pend- 
ing cases, among which is the milk 
and cream case in which the eastern 
dairy industry is much concerned. 
Chairman Marvin pointed out that 
the funds of the commission were ex- 
hausted before June first by the work 
which had to be done on the many 
new cases started during the. past 
year, but now with the new appropri- 
ation available every effort would be 
made to complete the cases now under 


way. 
& 

Canadian newspapers quoted here 
state that the Canadian government 
is to enter this year upon an extend- 
ed program of research to discover 
new industrial methods and means of 
developing agricultural and industrial 
resources. A meeting of the officials 
of all of the provinces is to be held in 
October to work out a plan and then 
the Ottawa government will be asked 
to finance it. Coming so closely after 


Garlic in Cow Pastures 


Garlic is bad enough anywhere but 
in a cow pasture it is worse than that. 
W. A. Hanning of Southern Indiana 
has some garlic in his pastures. In 
spite of this he was solicited by the 
Evansville Pure Milk Company to 
produce milk good enough for babies. 
Hanning took the job and is making a 
go of it in spite of the garlic. 

We asked him how he does it. He 
replied, “I do not turn my cows on 
pasture until the garlic is pretty well 
along and out of the young, tender 
stage. Cows will eat the young garlic 
but will not eat much of the older 
plants. I take my cows off the pas- 
ture at least three hours before milk- 
ing them. I always feed some dry feed 
with pasture. JI aerate and cool my 
milk immediately after it is drawn, 
cooling down first with well water to 
about 52 degrees F., then down to 
about 35 degrees F. with ice water. I 
have lots of garlic but have never had 
a complaint from the milk company 
that distributes my milk.” 


Jackson to Wisconsin 


H. C. Jackson, manager of the co- 
operative creamery at Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, has accepted appoint- 
ment as head of the dairy department 
at the University of Wisconsin, suc- 
ceeding Professor E. H. Farrington 
who has successfully directed the 
work for the past 33 years. 

Mr. Jackson has been in charge of 
the Grove City plant, where the labo- 
ratories of the U. S. Bureau of Dairy- 
ing are located, since September, 
1924. He is regarded as a very able 
dairy manufacturing man. 

Graduating from Cornell University 


: Si 
September 10, 1¢ 


the announcement here of the 
effort to secure new funds for 
cultural’ research in the fT 
States, this is pointed out as in 
ing the new trend of activity ir 
agriculture and industry. 


Notice has been issued the 
week that the annual meeting 
National Dairy Union will be 
November 29 at the Nicollet 
Minneapolis, in connection wit 
annual meeting of the Na 
Creamery Buttermakers’ eae | 


Your correspondent has beet 
brief vacation trip through the 
sections of Central and Westerr 
York, finding weather, pasture 
hay conditions about as fine as | 
be had. There is less corn, hoi 
than usual, and what there is i; 
spotted, so it is now indicated 
the ensilage supply will be 
short of requirements. The sea) 
very late; hay was still being | 
Northern New York and oat! 
parts of the state. } 

There was evident, more pe: 
than in previous years, a growin 
couragement among the milk P 
ers in all but the best located sei 
Valley dairy. farms near nj 
seemed in good condition, wae 
feeling on the part of owner) 
operators, but hill farms, } 
cially with a haul of s 
miles to loading station or 
looked run-down and ill kept 
there were many abandone| 
Competition of big plants for 
part of the milk to be had alon)) 
traveled roads was putting 1 
creameries and cheese factories 1 
business in Western New Yorkie 
ing those not on well travelea t 
without an outlet. There wasn 
dissatisfaction with this situatio 


| 
in 1915, Mr. Jackson continue 
studies, securing his Masters: 
Doctors’ degrees, and instructi 
various dairy courses at Cornel) 
did considerable extension wok 
market milk plants throughout 
York State, studying especiallyc 
densed and powdered milk mail 
turing plants. ee 

For three successive summe; 
inspected navy butter manufai 
in Pennsylvania and Iowa and ir! 
was employed as efficiency expit 
a large Philadelphia dairy coma 
In 1924 he accepted a position | 
dairy research laboratories of te 
S. Department of Agriculture. 
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We never Sacrifice Quality 


To Make a Low Price 


It is easy to sacrifice quality. It is easy to make 
a price seem low. But at Ward’s, Quality has 
always been maintained—Quality has come first 
for Fifty-five years. 

Your satisfaction with the goods you buy— 
your lasting, regular patronage—is our. aim. 
Therefore, we sell only goods of standard, reli- 
able quality. And in a few years, this policy 
has brought us over three million new 
customers! 

You, too, can profit by this real saving on 
goods that give greatest service. One copy of 
Ward’s Fall and Winter Catalogue is offered you 
free. You need merely fill in the coupon below. 


feet the changing seasons, bring to your 
home the need of many things new. Fall 
3the season of buying. 
_ Therefore, this advertisementis printed merely 
0 tell you of your opportunity—to place before 
©u an opportunity for more economical buying, 
9 give you your best opportunity for the 
largest saving. 
Ward’s new Fall and Winter Catalogue is Now 
tady —is Now Ready for You. One copy is to be 
s, free—if you ask for it. To have this book 
your home is to profit by the biggest bargains— 
3to save the most by buying the cheapest. 
ae’ 


A $50.00 Saving in Cash 
. Is possible this Fall for You 
Sixty Million Dollars in cash has been used 


P secure low prices for you. And cash buys at 
lowest price—always. Bright new merchan- 
= has been bought by the train load—to 
€ low prices for you. There is for you a 
\ving of $50.00 in cash if you send all your 
vders to Ward’s. 


DD 


Wy 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 39H 

Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 

Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this ecupon to our house nearest you.) 


ty 


‘ es Via i Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 

om 4 BR 7), complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 

ERE cere penne eds — See iio 

, Name..... 

’ ESTABLISHED 1872 ; 
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\\g0 Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
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A Six-year Record Cow 


E. A. HANSEN, MINNESOTA 


Soececesceeeeeeeesosseacseasaasanaanaeee 
* 


= The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 


LUCY, MINNESOTA’S LONG-TIME COW 


: bead iby edn! aitcedy ponent An average of 560 lbs. fat for six years that brought a return of $1,200 over cos: 
. ee? feed is the record of ‘Lucy. She appears here with Ola Larson, her owner, in the cent 


: priced, standard quality Goodyears. Tester Bernerd Rosenquist at the right, and her feeder and milker, Mr. Larson’: 
SCCROCCTR OTe eeeeeseeeeseeeeeaeeeeeeee é at the left. 5 ‘ 


UCY, a grade Holstein, owned by Ola Larson of Todd County, J 
e e nesota, has recently completed her sixth consecutive testing y 
Benefits you may be missin = Her record is the largest long-time record reported. This pe 
ance is noteworthy because it was made under everyday farm condi 
by a man who makes his living by milking cows. Lucy was milked 
5 4 i times daily during a part of each of the three last lactation periods, 
There’s one other big factor in low - cost feed consisted of silage, alfalfa, and mixed hay, corn, oats, bran, oil m 


and pasture. The records were supervised by six different cow teste 


tire mileage besides the quality of the tire. 
: 2 i LUCY’S 6 YEARLY C. T. A. RECORDS A 
That’s the care and attention the tire gets ae nee 
after it oes into use Year Milk Fat product cost 
& Lbs. Lbs. a 
? ” 1921 9,051 418.3 $186.88 $59.65 
If you’ve been doing business with your sae taal Bate — oe 
local Goodyear dealer you know what we as ie aie Hee pers Cane 
s on 1926 13,673 545.8 257.68 75.49 
ue Total 79,079 3,358.4 $1,625.88 $435.61 
; : : Average 13,179 559.7 270.98 72.60 
You know he picks out the right size and . oa 
{ ; The above yearly records are for cow testing association years en ir) 
he : of ee for Baad eee lets you a before January 31 of each year. Lucy’s best yearly record on the basis of 365 
you buy, mounts it on the rim, fills it with air. was for the lactation period starting December 7, 1924, and ending 


cember 6, 1925. Her record for this period was 19,003 pounds milk, : 
pounds fat. During this time Lucy consumed 8,730 pounds silage, : 
You know, too, that long after the sale he pounds hay, and 4,930 pounds of grain composed of corn, oats, bran, 


. - oil meal, the total cost of which was $105.21. 
helps you give that tire the care it should . 


have to deliver maximum results: 


Certain Weeds Useful for Nea pas Fie 
; rs grass, toad flax, red po 
If you're sending away for tires you are Man or Beast _ plantain, knotgrass, and 
Aree - ‘ i The definition of a weed which now or have been used for 
missing the benefits of this service. They’re states that a “weed is a plant out of purposes. Bent grass, sedge 
° : 2 place” will include many useful mem- common wild morning — 
worth having, for they cut tire bills down. bers of the vegetable kingdom. The tory, avens, bracken, 


Russian thistle, for instance, though nettle have been used 
chiefly a pest in Colorado, is used for various places. 


They are mile-saving results of the famous hay in dry years when other forage Chicory, borage, Star 
icv: ; ; crops fail. The large roots of the em, salad burnet, sor 

Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible Canada thistle Gere ct one time cat sow thisttes 1 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide en by the Indians, and they are said _ lion, common nettle, and 
piles oe ‘ to be used for food in Russia. black bindweed are usec 
facilities so that the user can get all this inbuilt Quack grass, one of the worst ways for human food 


weeds of cultivated land in Minneso- borage, gold-of-pleasure, : 
ta, makes good pasture for horses ow saffron, goose grass, | 
and cattle when it gets enough water straw, wood-wax, toadflax 

to grow rapidly and to keep tender. broadleaved dock and comm 
Dandelions are used in much: the have been and are used in m 
same way as spinach in the spring, in the arts and industries.— 
and medicine is made from the roots F. RoGEers, Weed Control 
and flowers. orado Agricultural Colle 


value out. 


Epeeneeuccssens PP iii tri tri 


< 


Goodyear makes a tite to suit yos—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 


PMITIItiiitittiiiiiiiiiierise 
Pe 


A number of Colorado weeds con- 
AeGeKecanceneesceucnsnss Aeneanens. SRC OURODO SRE RGO Seo oSaReEReEORsonDEEORCOSESSeeRE ees oES ORR EEESDEDneSOEEaS eeecscass: nnoae tain small percentages of rubber and A homesick Irishman 
may in the future provide some of aS crossing guard for a 
Goodyear Means Good Wear the rubber for commercial use. Many foreman handed him a red 


weeds of the grass family provide ac- green flag, and told h 
ceptable pasture when they are you see a train comin: 
young and become inedible or harm- wave this red flag.” — ee 
ful only when they are mature. The “Git away wid ye job!” excl 
presence of weeds along roads and Pat. “Me wave a red fi 
banks stops washing of ditches and got a grane one har 


the wind erosion of the soil. first.” . haga 
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Lonsistent Progress “/ Proved Design- 
have resulted in the most 


azing Quali 


in Chevrolet History / 


Today’s Chevrolet embodies the most amazing quality in 
Chevrolet history—the result of 14 years of consistent de- 
| dous manufacturing facilities of 


velopment and improvement. 
_ Chevrolet have made possible this In carrying out this policy of consistent betterment, the 


amazing quality. Chevrolet Motor Company has profited immeasurably 
from its close association with the General Motors Corpor- 

ation—theworld’sgreatest producerof automotive products. 

The General Motors Research Laboratories, under the 

direction of the most famous scientific staff in the auto- 

motive industry— 

—the General Motors Proving Ground, the greatest out: 

door testing laboratory in the world— 

—the General Motors engineering staff— 


i The vast resources of 
General Motors and the tremen- 


a 
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5 GENERAL MOTORS 


_ The Chevrolet Motor Company isa unit of the 


| General Motors Corporation — the greatest 
| automotive organization in the world. Utilizing 
_ the vast resources and engineering facilities of 
_ this organization, Chevrolet enjoys, to the full- 
_ est extent, these manufacturing advantages—a 
| fact that is largely responsible for Chevrolet's 
amazing values. 
eh 


| _—-—« PROVING GROUNDS 


_ The General Motors Proving Ground com- 
_ prises a tract of 1245 acres. The entire tract is 
€ criss-crossed with roads of every type—from a 
_ concrete speed track, to deep-rutted clay lanes. 
_ There are hills that vary in steepness from a 
slight inclination to 24%. Fleets of Chevrolet 
_ ¢ars are under constant test at the Proving 
_ Ground—driven day and night under every 
— condition of road and load. 


evrolet cars are manufactured in 12 great 
ories, located at strategic shipping points 
throughout the country. Every factory is 
quipped with the most advanced modern 
| machinery known to engineering science— 
- performing every manufacturing operation 
_ with exacting scientific precision and 
maximum efficiency. 


—the vast General Motors resources— 


—all have been constantly utilized in making Chevrolet 
the world’s finest low-priced automobile! 


Go to the display room of the nearest Chevrolet dealer and 
see today’s Chevrolet. One inspection of its custom beauty, 


. one ride at the wheel of your favorite model—and youwill 


know why thousands are investigating the market each day 
--. and turning to Chevrolet! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, |DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


~at these low prices 
- Th ‘ 
crower “525 Ln. 8695 Eelmecsl $745 
ene $ 
The S (ChassisOnly) - « *395 
The Coupe - *625 Gabnicicel oe a 15 (Chests Outy) oe $495 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling and financing charges available, 


°595 


f.0. b. Flint, Mich. 


The COACH 


838 


Butfonless 


Work and Play Suits 
2S 


ROM thousands of suggestions this 
name has been selected to represent the 
already famous Lee Buttonless Work 
Clothing. From every state, indeed from 
every county, the names came indicating 
interest beyond our expectations. The con- 
venience, durability, appearance and time- 
saving features of the new Lee garments 
with the Heokless Fastener, have won 


nation-wide approval. 


Thousands of 


working men have put them to the test 
and found them easy to put on or off and 


remarkably long wearing. 


Thousands of 


Mothers have saved time and trouble by 
dressing their children in the new button- 


less play suits. 


Ask your nearest dealer 


to show you LEE WHIZIT UNION-ALLS, 
OVERALLS and PLAY SUITS. 


THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 


Factories: Kansas City, Mo., 


Trenton, N. J., South 


Bend, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 


The winners in the Lee Prize Naming Contest were 
chosen only after consideration was given to every 
entry. Each prize was awarded on the basis of the 
name submitted together with the reason for the 
choice ofthename.The LeeCompany wishestothank 
the thousands of persons who submitted names, for 
their interest in the naming of the new garments. 


Lee Union-Alls, 
Overalls and 
Play Suits are 
also available in 
styles having 
buttons instead 
of Hookless 
Fasteners. 


First Prize, $250—Geo. W. Mock, Seattle, Wash. 
Second Prize, $125—Mrs. .William Gallup, 
Casselton, North Dakota. 

Third Prize, $75—Mrs. Mildred Steele, Elk- 


hart, Indiana. 


Fourth Prize, $50—Mrs. G. F. Ross, Brockton, 
Mass. 


One Hundred Prizes of $5.00 
each dwarded to the following: 


Corry Baker, Pueblo, Colo. 
ion H. Davy, Burlington, N. D. 
Dean Hartzell, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Abraham Woif, Aiken, S. C. 
Mrs. Dan Nystrom, Worthington, 
Minn. 
Mrs. H, Sater, So. St. Paul, Minn. 
K_L. Brant, Webster City, lowa 
win C. Savitz, Easton, Pa. 
ake. He W. Ries, Collingswood, 


Homer V. Geary, Albany, N. Y. 
Wm. Kniesner, Danbyry, Conn. 
Herbert M.Snyder,Louisville,Ky. 
H. B. Alexander, Minier, Ill. 
James Mertel, Clinton, Mo. 

J. C. Dodson, San Antonio, Tex. 
G, Harris, Topeka, Kans. 

G. E. Minty, Billings, Mort. 
eS U. Erdmann, Stratford, 


Mrs. W. H. Thompson, Three 
Forks, Mont. ; 
Lewls Jespersen, Ashland,’Neb. 
RogerR. Barbee, Ft. Bayard,N.M. 
Mrs. Pearl Weiss Evans, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Geo. F. Sale, Grandin, N. D. 
C.P. Bensing,Minneapolis,Minn. 
E. R. Streyffeler, Thurman, lowa 
Frank G. Davis, Springfield, O. 
Mrs. Adam Lagle, Georgetown, 


ind. 

Mrs. Rebecca Dvorine, Baltt- 
more, Md. 

Hans D. Steinberg, Milwaukee, 


is. 
Amy K. Casteel, Minonk, Ill, 
A. R. Hill, New Orleans, La. 
Hugh N. Leiper, Dallas, Texas 
C. L. Leighty, Newkirk, Okla. 
Mes, Paul B. Porter, Merna, Neb. 
Mrs. Bessie Evans, Haswell,Colo. 
HarryT. Brown, LongBeach,Cal, 
Mrs, M. H. Flint, Me. Airy, Ga. 
Tate Eugene Baldwin, North 
Tazewell, Va. 
J. A. Stephenson, Chester, W.Va, 
Miss Jennie C. Maine, Provi- 
dence, R. L 
Richard A, Supple, Boyd, Wis. 
Frank Anderson, Bagley, Minn. 
Mrs. C. E. Creson, Eugene, Ore. 
H. Keith Gillaspie, Lohrville, 


lowa, 
Mrs. Ethel Kline, Burr Oak, Mich. 
Norman K. Reynolds, Altoona, 


enn. 
Flora Moscrip, Adéna, Ohio. 
Leroy Jagow, Buffalo, N. Y. 

. T. Griscom, Nashville, Tenn. 
laskell Ostroff, Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs. Frank M. Adsch, Richland 

Center, Wis. 
Bernard Brown, Wilmette, ill. 
Dan Church, St, Louis, Mo. 


Guy W.Gitchel, LittleRock, Ark. 

R. F. Rowe, League City, Texas. 

Robert Verkvitz, Watonga.Okla. 

Mrs. Vera R. Watts, Beaver 
Crossing, Nebr. _ 

Henry Allen, Miami, Ariz. 

W. T. Menefee, Oakland, Calif. 

Shirley C. Scott, Las Vagas, Nev. 
rs. Edwin B. Kersh, Mount 
Olive, Miss. 

Mara Spencer, Norfolk, Va. 

Lawrence Nauman, Dougias, 
Wyo. 

- E. Anderson, Seattle, Wash. 
red F, Feltham, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Miss M. J. Sands, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Frances Sawyer, Ashley, Ill. 
rs. Effie M. Clark, Merced 
Falls, Calif. 

Leonard Rennie, Ortega, Fla. 

Leslie J. Beldo, Negaunee, Mich. 

Lloyd I. Miller, Allentown, Pa. 

Isabel Mosteller, Cuyahoga Falls, 


iO. 
oat bats) Mead, Fleischmanns, 


Martha Hart, Sandborn, Ind. 
ie Edna T. Saunders, Brewer, 


aine. 
William Nelson,Milwaukee, Wis. 
James N. Lund, Neola, Iowa. 
Mattie G. Harley, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
J. Edmund Ullman, New Or- 
leans, La. 
Shelby Powers, Justin, Texas. 
Bessie L. Kesler, Liberal, Kans. 
Kenrick Mitchell, Carroll, Nebr. 
Ben Olerich, Care Outlaw, Win- 
© ner, S. D, 
Jess D. Sage, Denver, Colo. 
Victor F; Agrell, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Chester A. Griffin, Franklin,N.H. 
L.-K. Jones, Raleigh, N. C. 
Mrs. L. C. Weaver, Huron,S, D. 
Mildred Koenig, Barnesville, 


inn. 
A. T. Parsons, Chicago, Ill. 
Kenneth Reischman, Meadville, 


a 
E. W. Spitzig, Newark, N. J. 
William L. Lewis, ion, N. Y. 
Dan E. Parmelee, Northford, 
Conn. 
Mrs. Annie M. O'Malley, Clin- 
ton Mass. 
Adlai Alvin Brink, Donaldson, 
Minn, 
. R. Funk, Festus, Mo, 
Mrs. J. R. Perot, Dallas, Texas, 
Mrs. Jess Stringer, Heavener, 


Okla. 
Clarence J, Millhaubr, Wichita, 
Kans. 
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MAKING SWEET CLOVER HA 


S sweet clover hay a myth? Peo- 


ple who have seen a collection 


of coarse stems without leaves 


and quite similar to  hazelbrush, 


will doubtless answer, ‘‘Yes.” 


CURED IN THE BUNDLE 
These bundles have been cut open to 


show the quality of sweet clover hay, re- 
sulting from the bundle method of har- 
vesting. This is from last year’s crop on 
the Gillette Farm that stood out for two 
weeks of rainy weather in shocks of three 
to six bundles. Despite the bad curing 
weather the leaves did not shatter and the 
quality of the hay was good. 


agricultural college people, at least 
the Farm Crops Department at 
Ames, have not been recommending 
the use of sweet clover for hay, and 
farm sentiment in many sections of 
the country is quite adverse to at- 
tempting sweet clover hay. 

After trying in vain for a number 
of years to produce sweet clover hay 
through the use of a mower, we 
turned as a last resort to the binder. 
It is entirely practical to so use a 
binder and fine hay is produced with 
less work than the old way,—and it 
saves the leaves! Sweet clover hay 
cured in this manner is relished by 
the cows. Last winter when a neigh- 
bor and former president of the 
County Farm Bureau visited our barn 
and observed how the cows cleaned 
up sweet clover hay, he said: “Your 
cows do not leave any more stems 
than my cows do with alfalfa.” Our 
cow tester advises that our cows 
clean up their hay equally well as 
the cows in the association fed alfal- 
fa or other hay. 

Sweet clover hay will yield two 
tons per acre the first cutting. Using 
the binder leaves the stubble in good 
shape for a second crop of hay or a 
seed crop. In cutting sweet clover 
for hay the time is an important con- 
sideration. In this Northwest sec- 
tion of Iowa, sweet clover may be cut 
for hay—ordinary seasons—June 15 
to June 25. The most favorable 
time to cut is after the heads start 
to shoot well and before the plant 
starts to bloom. The height to cut 
depends very largely on the thickness 
of the stand, but the stubble should 
be left high enough to leave a few 
leaves on each stalk. This is impor- 
tant if the second crop is to be se- 
cured. As a general rule, the earlier 
the hay be made, the lower the stub- 
ble may be cut. 

Harvesting sweet clover for hay 
with a binder has its disadvantages. 
If you don’t believe it, ask the man 
who runs the binder. However, it 
can be done with fair speed, especi- 
ally if the driver be not too greedy 
in taking a full cut. In the old 
world where oxen furnish the power 


Our 


L. S. GILLETTE, 


for binders on many farms, the har- 
vester company uses a larger wheel 
on the drive chain to speed up the 
canvasses and packers. If this wheel 
be used with horses in sweet clover, 
little trouble will be experienced af- 
ter the nature of the work is appre- 
ciated. 

Quality of the hay is affected by 
the shocking. The first year we used 
long shocks exclusively, three bun- 
dles on a side. Sometimes the bun- 
dles mold in the center where ;six 
bundles are used in a shock. Better 
hay is indicated when three or four 
bundles only are put in one shock. 
Last year it rained for nearly two 
weeks on our sweet clover hay after 
it was in the shock, yet the quality 
of the hay is good. From the illus- 
tration you will note the leaves; they 
are on the stem. 

Through the use of three-rope 
slings the bundles may be put in the 
barn,—most men would rather han- 
dle the bundles than the loose hay. 
If a little. care is used in loading the 
sling, little trouble will result, though 
if the sling is unbalanced the bundles 
will largely be found in the hay rack 
instead of the barn. 

A neighbor secured a nice crop of 
sweet clover hay last fall after his 
oats had been threshed. The first 
year’s growth does not shatter like 
the second, is finer stemmed, and 
may be mowed and cured in the usual 
way. 

Trouble has been attributed to 
sweet clover hay in feeding cattle, 
especially where the sweet clover fur- 
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SHOCKING SWEET CLOVER 


Shocked in the manner indicated above, 
the sweet clover will be liable to mold in 
the center. The best shock is of three or 
four bundles, but it may be shocked in the 
amount contained in one dump of not 
over six bundles. 


nishes the only source of nutriment. 
In such cases, the blood of the ani- 
mals feeding on sweet clover seems 
to lose the power of coagulation, al- 
lowing animals to bleed to death. On 
the average dairy farm cattle are 
never fed only one thing. Where 
plenty of variety is allowed, it is 
doubtful if any deleterious effect 
will be observed, while the sweet clo- 
ver furnishes a very desirable source 
of nutrients, notably protein and ash. 
Dr. Schalk in Circular No. 27 of the 
North Dakota Station states: “There 
is no evidence of such disease (hem- 
orrhagic) from feeding on _ good, 
clean, .well. preserved sweet clover 
hay and silage,” and, further, “Not 
all specimens of spoiled or damaged 
sweet clover hay and silage cause the 
disease.”’ Further, the indications are 
that the disease does not develop 
from sweet clover pasture. 

The evolution of sweet clover has 
been slow, and the value of the plant 
for farm purposes is not yet fully 
appreciated. I can recall when walk- 
ing with my father, some years ago, 
he stopped to pull up a sweet clover 
plant and said, “Son, that’s a bad 
weed. Don’t ever let it get started. 
In 1925 we had over 175 acres in 
sweet clover. It has only been a few 
years ago that my good friend Mc- 
Candlish, then professor of Dairy 
Husbandry at Ames, writing in an- 
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swer to an inquiry concernin 
best variety of sweet clover 
for pasture, said: “If I could be 
suaded to use sweet clover at q 
would be the biennial white.”’ Ty 
now the prevailing variety sown) 
our community two of the first 
to use sweet clover for pasture} 
me they were likely to be disinf| 
ed for doing so.. 2 

Some folks who are seeding g; 
clover are inexperienced with it! 
apt to be disappointed. ~ While sg, 
clover is a hardy, vigorous plar! 
does not thrive on an acid soil. \, 
lime is not essential in this sec; 
yet sweet clover will grow much) 
ter if the ground be given an ap} 


tion of ground limestone, as } 
denced by the growth along, 
drains where limestone has i 
thrown out. i 

In the spring of 1925, the Far: 
Elevator at Spencer, coh | 
20 tons of sweet clover seed. (| 
selling agencies brought the tota| 
the county to over 50 tons, or rc 
ly about 200 Ibs. to the section.) 
ten pounds per acre, a_ gen¢ 
seeding that indicates twent 
per section, not a large anp 
taken as a whole, and yet whe) 
recall that ten years ago practi 
none was used, the increase is 1 
Sweet clover is the most widely s 
and most important of all leg 
used in this vicinity, and th 
has not yet been reached. 


Marketing Farm An 


Many students of live stoc 
ing as also prodacers of marke 
mals have a copy of “Plumb’ if 
and Breeds of Farm Animals” a 
their collection of books. This \ 


ment from the Buckeye State hasio 
tributed a new book to benefit 
farm animal industry, the tif] 
which is “Marketing Farm Anin\ 
The substance of the book comes /1 


struction. 
however, will find it interes 
instructive. Copies may be se 
from Hoard’s Dairyman B 

partment, The price is $3.00 


JAMES B, BALL 


Mr. Ball, until recently a mem 
staff of the Department of A 
pbandry, University of Illinois, — 
employed to take charge of the | 
of the Ilinois Holstein-Friesian 
tion with headquarters located in 
This position was made vacant by’ 
ignation of E. M. Clark who is now / 
keting Specialist with the Holste 
Association of America Extension 


ae center of interest 
‘nong dairymen, today, is 
izer-Kelvinator Electric 
‘ilk Coolers. Not since 
e separator and the 
‘ilker has any equipment 
| Startling in savings, 
‘onomies and conven- 
aces been shown. A new 
-ampion in the equip- 
une line! A new winner 


ierever it is shown! 


\ 

\zer-Kelvinator Electric Milk 
jolers do away with trouble- 
ine ice harvesting. No further 
ad for ice houses. No worries 
ut iceless winters or hot sum- 
irs. They save you from milk 
fsctions on receiving station 
tforms. Save you money, 
try, work and trouble. 


70 sizes and types make 
fer-Kelvinator Coolers fit any 


Consult this Expert 
on Milk Cooling 


‘estions 
| tly Chi 
/\ iry En, 


esmanager of Nizer and Vice-Presi- 
At of Kelvinator, Inc., will be glad to help you. 
, Reig Harry A. Sieck, Nizer Division, 


efrigeration Corporation, Detroit, 


the Show Ring of 
airy Equipment 


Used With 
Farm Lighting \ 
System 
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For 16-Gan Dairy Aerator Cooling 
From 95° to 45° at 10 Ibs. per minute 


839 


Submerged 
Water Cooling 


dairy farm need. There is an 
aerator cooler, which may be 
used with or without water, for 
dairy productions up to 16 cans. 
A water submersion type cooler 
takes care of cooling up to 5 cans. 
The smaller type may be con- 
nected to a farm lighting sys- 
tem. Both are rugged and 
durable — built to stand rough 
handling in actual farm use. 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE PRACTICAL ELECTRIC MILK COOLER 


Sold to or through milk dealers by Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration 


rporation, also by most Kelvinator Dealers, and in Canada 


a Oy 


4/19-h.p. Motor 


Dairy Farm Tested 


Nizer-Kelvinator Electric Milk 
Coolers have been thoroughly 
tested in actual dairy farm use. 
They are proved good. Backed 
by the reputations of the two 
foremost pioneers in the electric 
refrigeration industry. 


Your Milk Dealer Handles Them 


Ask your milk dealer about 
them, or you can obtain them 
from most Kelvinator Dealers. 
If you prefer, write direct to any 
Nizer branch. A fully descrip- 
tive folder will be sent you. 


Clip the Coupon 
Now! 


Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration Corp., | 
14210 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan. | 


Gentlemen: Please send a complete description of rl 
your Electric Milk Coolers. 


j 
I 
| 
by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. I i 
Nizer Sales and Service GQ) Names iiaecctscicc'csie iereir's Address... 06.1.0 cecce 4 LU 
14210 Plymouth Road, Detroit ; 164-166 Manassas St., Memphis, Tenn. A : te 1 
816 Sharples Bldg., Chicago 4003 Wentworth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, Size of dairy herd....... Name of Milk Company 
603 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 1911 Washington Ave., St. Louis | - 
620 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 701 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
1 West Forty-seventh St., New York 171 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. GEL sell tors. he Vetidesec circ o's saceme reese meee ] 
gto Pacific National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 208 Third Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 
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THE cry of “hard times” goes up continually. 
Many farmers are uttering it and laying the blame 
on everybody and everything but themselves. A 
great source of hard times is the fearful leaks on 
the farm. One can see everywhere wasted land, 
wasted fodder, wasted time in attendance upon 
wasted cows, the practice of wasteful methods, 
and worse than all, wasted manure. Lots of 
preaching and praying are needed on this subject 
of waste. 


THE American Dairy Science Association which 
held its summer session at the Michigan State Col- 
lege, recommended changing the name “cow testing 
association” to dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion. We look with favor upon this proposed 
change as it is more dignified and more clearly de- 
fines the work of the cow testing associations. It 
also eliminates confusion with tuberculin testing 
which is not uncommon. The cow. testing associa- 
tion is making such a substantial contribution to 
dairy progress that anything that will add dignity 
and develop it should be supported. 


WOULD REPEAL OLEO LAW 


A. M. Loomis, secretary of the National Dairy 
Union, says that the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers has apparently been enlisted to assist 
in the repeal of national laws which compel oleo 
manufacturers and dealers to sell their product on 
its own merits. This association passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers is opposed to the 
oleomargarine taxes that are imposed up- 
on retail dealers for the privilege of sell- 
ing that article of food, and that we do 
hereby petition Congress to repeal such 
tax law as soon as possible. 

“Elimination of special product taxes. 
The taxation of special products, such as 
oleomargarine, soft drinks, and tobacco 
products, is unjustifiable discrimination 
and should be prevented. The more so if 
it is a cloak for suppression as in the case 
of oleomargarine.” 

It seems strange the National Association of 
Retail Grocers did not pass a resolution asking for 
the repeal of laws which govern the manufacture 
and sale of renovated and adulterated butter. 
These butters are taxed and for the same purpose 
that oleomargarine is taxed. 

It is well for the dairy industry to be alert to 
its interests, for unless it is, laws governing the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine may be re- 
pealed. It is not necessarily justice that the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers seek. 


CO-OPERATION AND FARM 
ORGANIZATION 


The National Grange is an organization that 
renders sound service to its members. It stands 
for high ideals in farm life and demands justice 
for agriculture. To accomplish these ends it holds 
to principles and practices which are sound. It does 
not engage in the discussion of issues incapable of 
being of genuine service to the development of 
farm life and a sound agriculture. Its present 
master, L. J. Tabor, devotes himself industriously 
and intelligently to the work of the National 
Grange and we take pleasure in quoting his views 
concerning the value of co-operation and farm or- 
ganization: 

“All admit there is a farm problem that needs 
correction. A great majority of thinkers will 
agree that the co-operative movement has helped 
in the past, is of value at present, and can be 
made of greater value in the future. 

“When we pass the time when more than fifty 
per cent, or a substantial majority, of our farm- 
ers hold membership in bona fide farm organiza- 
tions, with intelligent and capable leadership, we 
shall witness the passing of the farm problem be- 
cause the men who fill the nation’s bread basket 
can, by organization, education, and co-operation 
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solve their own difficulties and will have sufficient 


influence in public affairs to secure any needed 
remedial legislation or governmental assistance re- 
quired for the advancement of their own calling.” 


TARIFF PROTECTS DAIRYING 


In an address before the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Senator Kenneth McKellar of Tennes- 
see said: 

“Agriculture is the only great American indus- 
try which is not benefited and protected by federal 
legislation. All our laws unite in bringing about 
an adequate return on capital. Immigration and 
tariff laws help labor and industry. The Esch- 
Cummins bill provides for the railroads. But the 
farmer must buy in a protected and stabilized 
market and sell in an open market with the law of 
supply and demand in full force.” 

It occurs to us that some of these statements by 
Senator McKellar need modification if a true un- 
derstanding of federal legislation is desired. He 
says: “Immigration and tariff taws help labor and 
industry.” It should be understood that dairying, 
which represents one-fourth of the agricultural in- 
come of the nation, is well protected by the tariff. 
There is a tariff of 12 cents a pound on butter or 
$240 per ton. The tariff on cheese ranges from 5c 
to 7.5¢ per pound, or from $100 to $150 per ton. The 
dairy farmer, the past few years, has benefited to 
the full extent of the tariff on his products, and 
similar facts can be demonstrated as to other agri- 
cultural products. 

It is misrepresentation of facts for Senator 
McKellar to say: “Agriculture is the only great 
American industry which is not benefited and pro- 
tected by federal legislation.” 


MARKETING BUTTER 


When the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., start- 
ed six years ago, only 32 per cent of their butter 
could be marketed under a brand. In 1926 over 70 
per cent of their butter sold as Land O’ Lakes. 
This organization has been influential in improy- 
ing the quality of butter but it is difficult to say 
just how much more the farmers have received for 
it. In being able to sell their butter under a brand, 
opportunity has been given to advertise it which 
has assisted in enlarging its market. Through or- 
ganization they have directed butter to markets 
that would pay a higher price and have prevented 
an oversupply in any one of the primary markets. 
They have improved the method of distributing 


and selling butter which has undoubtedly raised 


the price of all butter. They have had sufficient 
volume so that the butter they stored during the 
peak of production had a most wholesome influence 
upon stabilizing the price. All these things have 
been extremely valuable to the dairy industry and 
have without doubt influenced the price of butter 
upward and have made it possible for all cream- 
eries to receive a better price. 

Large and efficiently operated creameries outside 
this organization have profited. and have been able 
to secure better returns for their patrons because 
of the work of the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
Because these creameries have profited it should not 
for one moment be considered that they are more 
efficient or that the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., is not rendering a most useful service. It is 
incorrect reasoning to hold that there is greater 
opportunity for a creamery to remain out of an 
organization than it is to join it. We do not ex- 
pect all co-operative creameries to join the Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., but we do believe it is 
better for co-operative creameries to join this or- 
ganization than for Wisconsin or Iowa to form 
similar organizations and in this way create un. 
necessary competition. It is of tremendous advan- 
tage to the butter industry to have a large volume 
of butter marketed co-operatively. Grading butter, 
selling it under a brand, preventing gluts in any 
one market, the improvement of quality, the stor, 
age of surplus during the peak of production, and 
many other things which can be done collectively 
are most valuable and helpful in securing good 
prices for butter. To measure the value of an in. 


stitution wholly by price is to overlook the fy 
mentals in co-operative marketing. aa 

We look forward to the time when a suffi 
number of co-operative creameries have j 
the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., so that a 
shipload of butter comes in from "foreign na 
the entire lot can be purchased. Invariably the 
ter market declines from 8 to 5 cents a pound ° 
a report is circulated that a shipload of butt! 
on its way to this country. It may not 4 
enough butter to last New York City 24 hour; 
depressing the price of butter for three o 
days or more often costs the dairy indust 
sands of dollars and the consumer receives no | 
fit by lower prices. 7 

Co-operative marketing conducted on the } 
basis will give the dairy industry an oppor 
to stabilize prices and to market its prod 
best advantage. ; 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATIOD 
Fathers and mothers who may perhaps 
what concerned in regard to sending thei 
and girls to college and scarcely feel they « 
ford the drain upon the family pocketbool , 
well reflect upon what Dr. Faunce, preside) 
Brown University, said in a commence 

address: i 


“Our common belief that college trabor 
ed to every boy and every girl for college is 
the truly great tragedies of American lif 

“Colleges do not create capacity for un 
ing; they demand it. They are not designed : 
purely practical-minded, nor for the youth 
sires merely to do rather than to think an 
prehend. 

“It is no disgrace to be of the non-colleg 
that is, not of the type for which colleg 
signed. Not every man is suited to be a lawyy, 
a doctor, or a machinist, or a miner. 
should we believe that every boy born u 
sun, with enough money to pay his tuition 
ed to be a college student? 

“A father told me, ‘My boy must be q 
doesn’t like college.’ In this standardized a 
we need are queer men. Give us more 0 
Men who dare to be different, who dar 
tion, who dare to get from the peur 
blaze new trails of their own.’ 


We believe too many boys and pirloe a 
sent to college. This does not mean we are 
too much education or that too many stud 
preparing themselves for the many dut 
We are in need of all the trained mind 
that can be secured, but being sent to ¢ 
not necessarily mean that the boy or gi 
usefully trained. It is a waste of time f 
boys and girls to be sent to college for th 
not the types of minds which can be ia 


helped by trying to give them a train ie: 
they are not fitted. — 


would be a smaller number attending. | 
those not adapted to receiving the pre 
education would be eliminated. We 
pathy with making it easy for all boys 
to obtain the kind of education tha 
taste and that will make them more 1 
zens. It is our belief that, in most insta: 
graduation from high Schou it is” well to 
these young people, if they desire m¢ e 
to bear some of their expenses of colle 
great hardship for a student to work 
through college. When he does, his ti 
there is not wasted and the institution 
cates him has made a good investment. — 
Parents who may be somewhat disturbe 
they do not feel financially able to sen 
dren to college or because they do not 


‘tend, need not worry about the situatio 


children are college timber they will fir 
attend and if they are not, there ar 
opportunities open to hen: 


Value of Oat Hay 


t is the value of oat hay for dairy cows? Is 
ior to timothy? At what stage must it be 
btain best results? 

ing, Wash. R. C. B. 
ccording to average analyses, 100 pounds of 
; hay will contain the following digestible nutri- 
5 pounds of protein, 38.1 pounds of carbo- 
tes, and 1.7 pounds of fat; or a total of 46.4 
s digestible nutrients. This hay will be su- 
o timothy for feeding dairy cows because 
ins over one-third more protein. This will 
articularly true where protein feeds are high 
ice and difficult to secure. Ordinarily carbo- 


cheaper in price than protein feeds, such as 
and oil meal, which are necessary to supple- 
tions of corn silage and timothy hay. 
er and alfalfa hay are superior to oat hay, 
ixed timothy and clover is practically the 
s in feeding value as oat hay. 
» obtain the best quality of hay, the oats 
be cut when in the flower or when the grain 
the early milk stage. If left until a later 
ye, the stems and leaves become somewhat 
3 indigestible and are less palatable. Also the 


ved to practically reach maturity. The addi- 
of powdered sulphur at the rate of three to 
/ pounds per load will overcome the danger of 
‘e working in oat hay or in oat sheaves. At 
;a number of our readers have recently so ad- 


_ Testing for Abortion 


making a blood test in the herd and find- 
a few cows positive, we sold to the butcher all 
poorer cows; the rest we kept, knowing that 
tion could be controlled and perhaps wore out. 
took all the precautions prescribed by our 
cient veterinarian who is held in high re- 
by all the good breeders of dairy cattle in 
country. One phase of the routine was a semi- 
al blood test. 
Ithough we took all the precautions and per- 
ed them faithfully and thoroughly, the abor- 
ntinued to spread. The point I wish to bring 
this: no cow was allowed in the stable at 
ng time or after, until she had ceased to dis- 
and had been cleaned up properly. While 
ion they were kept in box stalls in the 
arn. These stalls were thoroughly disinfect- 
d offered complete isolation. Under the cir- 
stances things ought to have gone right, but 
weeks to two months after taking blood test a 
ise would break out. 
was puzzling for some time, nevertheless I 
bled on the following solution, or rather sup- 
ion. The blood tests were made in the stan- 
as at which time positive cows that were clean 
| not likely to be spreaders stood in their usual 
jes. In taking the blood samples, more or less 
jd found its way in the feed troughs and each 
Lt) of blood carried innumerable abortion ba- 
| Since the germ must be taken in with food 
ink to cause the infection, what better as- 
‘for spreading the disease could one want 
put the blood of a positive cow in the feed 
h for the negative cows to eat? 
@ result was that from six weeks to two 
j after the test, new cases developed. The 
i test developed three new cases, all of which 
(i next to positive cows and on the side in which 
m the feed troughs were swept out. 
» Course you are going to tell me that we 
id have disinfected the feed troughs or man- 
», or have tested the cows somewhere else. We 
nough to do that now and the reason I am 
this is so the rest who are doing this same 
testing will do otherwise. 
would like to know is why veterinarians 
done so much conflabing about the care 
itment of abortion cows haven’t recognized 
ortance of caring for the blood from cows 
ing blood samples. 
rk, Del. L. M. L. 
xeorge H. Hart of the University of Cali- 
is given us the following reply to this 
ation: 
wher was apparently trying to clean up 
ion by isolating on the same premises the 
animals that were too good to sell to the 
In general, this has not proved to be suc- 
We have been trying it out here on the 
y Farm herd and although we are able to 
/ out the procedure better than could be done 
e average farm we, nevertheless, had two re- 
ther day after 15 months of testing. 
he reactors are kept on separate prem- 
disposed of immediately, very good re- 
following the use of the agglutination 
aust be recognized, however, that for sev- 
| following the first one a few reactors 
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will be found and in general it is necessary to have 
five or six tests taken one to two months apart as 
long as reactors are found before they will all be 
removed. It is not surprising, therefore, in this 
case that from six weeks to two months after the 
first case new cases were found. 

“This man has made the peculiar observation 
that the positive cows developed on the side in 
which direction the feed troughs were swept out 
and he draws the conclusion that the blood was the 
carrier of the infection. The surest way to produce 
abortion in a pregnant cow is to inject her intra- 
venously with abortion bacilli. In general, how- 
ever, abortion bacilli do not circulate in the blood. 
They undoubtedly gain access to the blood stream 
but are soon filtered out and remain concentrated 
in the lymph glands, udder, or placenta tissue. 

“It is possible that occasionally blood from the 
jugular vein might contain abortion organisms 
and, in general, we would advise cleaning up the 
mangers with disinfectant after blood samples are 
drawn even though this merely consists in wiping 
up the drops of blood with a sponge wrung out of 
disinfectant solution. We do not believe, however, 
that this is a source of infection to be reckoned 
with.” 


Estimating Weight of Silage from 
Tables 


In the July 10 issue of Hoard’s Dairyman, Mr. 
Greene gives the results of weighing the contents 
of ten silos and compares the figures with the esti- 
mates as made from tables designed for estimating 
the capacity of silos. The general result was 
that the silage weighed about 25 per cent less than 
the amount as estimated from tables which have 
been used more or less for this purpose. The edi- 
tor has asked me, as the senior author of the publi- 


Pounds per Cubic Foot 
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GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE RELATION OF 
THE WEIGHT OF SILAGE PER CUBIC FOOT TO THE 
WEIGHT OF AIR-DRY MATTER CONTAINED 


cation in which the tables are found, for my com- 
ments on the subject. 

First of all the authors are the last to claim any 
great accuracy where the table in question is ap- 
plied to a particular silo. In the original publica- 
tion occurs the following statement: “Under any 
conditions estimating the weight of silage from 
the volume is so uncertain that when silage is sold 
it is best when possible to depend upon weighing 
it as removed from the silo rather than upon any 
estimation made according to volume.” Although 
the authors in taking the weights of the contents 
of 32 silos, extending over five years, found no 
such variations in weight as reported by Mr. 
Greene in the 10 silos, the contents of which he 
weighed, we understood fully the impossibility of 
preparing any figures that can be relied upon in 
more than a general way. The present writer re- 
ceives many inquiries regarding estimations of 
silage weight from the volume. The answer al- 
ways advises weighing the silage if possible, using 
the tables only in case one is willing to run the 
risk of some chance of error. 


What is Behind the Tables 


We owe a large part of our knowledge regarding 
silos and silage to Professor King whose remark- 
able work at the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
began about 1890. Professor King reported silage to 
have an average weight of 42 pounds per cubic foot. 
Tables were published in‘1891 and 1893 for use in 
estimating the capacity of silos. At that time corn 
was put into the silo in a greener condition than 
now and as a result his figures were later found 
considerably higher than the actual, especially 
when applied to the total volume of the silo as 
was often done by silo manufacturers some years 
back. For instance, a silo 16x36 was rated by 
some at 154 tons. As a matter of fact, a 36-foot 
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silo generally contains not more than 28 feet of 
settled silage and usually not over 110 tons of 
silage. 

Noting the tendency of the King figures to over- 
rate the capacity of silos, the authors in 1914 be- 
gan taking records of the weights of silage. A plan 
was devised for taking the weights foot by foot 
from the top to the bottom of the silo. Such data 
was taken on 25 silos, many of them throughout 
the depth, others only at intervals. In addition, 
data were taken from five filled with sorghum and 
three with kafir corn. Five seasons were included 
in getting the figures used. The material is pub- 
lished in full in Bulletin 164, Missouri Experiment 
Station, and Bulletin 222, Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion. One of these publications should be consult- 
ed by anyone interested in the many details of the 
investigations. The table in question is designed 
to apply only to silage thoroughly settled and does 
not include loose material on top of the silage,— 
only the actual silage after the spoiled on the sur- 
face is removed. 


Variations in the Weight Found 


In the 25 silos studied the variations in weight 
per cubic foot were from 32.7 pounds in a silo eon- 
taining 15 feet of silage to 52.2 in a certain depth 
silo filled with rather green corn. The average 
‘weight per cubic foot was 39. Fifteen of the 25 
were within a range of five per cent either way 
from the average. It was found, as might be ex- 
pected, that the moisture content and the propor- 
tion of grain were the chief factors determining 
the weight although the diameter of the silo has 
some effect. In a smaller size the greater wall 
surface in proportion to’ the contents probably 
tends to lower the weight as a result of more fric- 
tion from the wall during settling. 


Mr. Greene’s Results 


The figures given for the ten silos show a range 
in weight of silage from 20.9 pounds per cubic 
foot to 43.8—over 100 per cent. The weights per 
cubic foot for the same silos as estimated from 
the tables show in one case 6.2 pounds less than 
that calculated from the actual weight and on the 
other extreme 20 pounds more, or actually double 

*the weighed amount. These results do not give 
much encouragement to the use of tables for esti- 
mating silage. The writer would like to know just 
how these measurements were actually made—in 
relation to the time of filling, if the loose and more 
or less rotten layer on top was first removed, and 
if the inside diameter of the silo was actually 
measured. Some silos on the market fall short of 
the specifications regarding diameter. 


It is interesting to note that in eight cases out -/ 


of ten the table as used gave figures too high. We 
have also received statements from others that the 
figures underestimated rather than overestimated 
the amount of silage. 

Some additional investigations might be of value 
as suggested by the editor, but if Mr. Greene’s 
figures are accurate and some silage weighs more 
than twice as much per cubic foot as others, it 
would appear a hopeless job. It seems to the 
writer the important thing to do is for papers pub- 
lishing the table to make clear the fact that the 
only reliable way to know how much silage is in a 
silo is to weigh it and that as stated by the authors 
in the original bulletin the tables are to be used 
primarily to estimate the capacity of silos when se- 
lecting one for use. In case silage is sold on the 
weight basis the only accurate way is to actually 
weigh it. If the tables are used to estimate the 
amount, it should be understood the parties con- 
cerned are willing to run the risk of considerable 
error. 


_Feeding Value of Silage Varies Less Than 
the Weight 


After all, the errors made in estimating the 
weight of silage by the use of tables are not so 
serious as at first appears, for the reason that the 
feeding value depends upon the dry matter of the 
silage. The dry matter is subject to much less 
variation than is the total weight. The chart 
shows the relative amount of water and dry mat- 
ter in the silage from each of the 25 silos used by 
the authors. Note the dry matter was almost con- 
stant. In silo 1 weighing 52.2 pounds per cubie 
foot there were 13.9 pounds dry matter per cubic 
foot, while silo 8 which averages 32.8 pounds per 
cubic foot of silage had 12.7 pounds dry matter per 
cubic foot. In other words, the feeding value of 
silage bears a much closer relation to volume than % 
to weight. In fact, the chart suggests that no 
serious injustice would have resulted had the silage 
in all the 25 silos been considered of the same 
value per cubic foot regardless of weight. 

University of Minnesota C. H. Ecktes. 
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All foreign countries in the Postal Union 
$1.00 a year; not in Postal Union $1.50 a year. 
These rates include postage. 

Correspondents must not expect us to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of letters containing re- 
mittance for subscription. The receipt of 
Hoard’s Dairyman is sufficient notification 
that money has been received. The label on 
the paper will show date to which subscrip- 
tion is paid. In case of renewals, if date on 
label is not changed within two weeks after 
remittance is sent inform us at once. 

We solicit advertisements of meritorious ar- 
ticles needed by the farmer. We try to keep 
our advertising columns clean and wholesome, 
that they may merit the patronage and confi- 
dence of our readers. Unwholesome, immoral, 
and quack medical advertising are excluded. 
A sincere effort is made to exclude frauds, ir- 
responsible and unscrupulous firms. We will 
always take it as a favor to be notified when- 
ever any advertiser’s dealings with a subscrib- 
er are in bad faith or evidence a lack of 
business honor. Advertisers generally recog- 
nize the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman as an 
up-to-date class of farmers who farm with 
businesslike methods, and we hold our col- 
umns for the patronage of only those witn 
whom our readers can deal with profit and 
satisfaction. 

ADVERTISING COPY must be received 
thirteen days previous to the date of publica- 
tion. Advertising to be classified or changes in 
advertising must reach us three weeks previous 
to date of publication. 

Entered at Fort Atkinson, Wis., as second 
class matter. 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 18-24—Eastern States 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2—Dairy Cattle Congress, Wa-~ 
terloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-Oct. 22—National Dairy Exposition, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-Oct. 29—Dairy Industries 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 5—Pacific International 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. _29-Nov. 5—Western Dairy Products 
Show, Portland, Ore. 

Noy. 14-19—Pacific Slope Dairy Show, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Nov. 29-30—National Creamery Buttermak- 
7, Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 

inn. 


Exposition, 


Exposi- 


Live 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


MILTON WHITNEY 


~ HOARC'S DAIRYMAN 


A. G. McCALL 


Dr. A. G. McCall of the University of Maryland has been selected to head the Bureau 
of Soils in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and takes the place of Professor Milton 
Whitney who has headed this work since its organization, but is now obliged, on account 


of ill health, to relinquish exacting administrative duties. 


Professor Whitney will devote 


himself to writing up results of important investigations on which he has been engaged 


for many years. 


Dr. McCall was a member of the U. S. Department of Agriculture from 


1901 to 1904,°then joined the staff of Ohio State University and served as head of the 
agronomy department until 1916 when he became head of the Department of Soils and 
Geology in the University of Maryland. Soil survey work in that state was started by 
Professor Whitney and completed under Dr. McCall. 


Does It Pay to Feed, Weed, 
and Breed? 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We think it 
does, and possibly the history of our 
herd may go to prove our ideas along 
that line to be substantially correct. 

After over 40 years in business 
life, at over 60 years of age, the 
writer found himself out of business 
and with limited cash resources. Hav- 
ing always been prejudiced in favor 
of the farming game, he bought a 
hilly and sightly farm in the woods, 
at least three times as large as he 
would have bought in such a locality 
had he known what he was up 
against. The farm was minus build- 
ings of any value and but little of it 
was under cultivation but it had some 
peat meadows yielding some fairly 
good slough hay. On sizing up the 
proposition he would have been glad 
to get out from under, but found it 
absolutely impossible to sell so de- 
cided to develop it and hired several 
acres cut off so as to have stump 
pasture. Then he took the winter 
short course at the state agricultural 
school and following that spent seven 
months on a cow testing job to get a 
line on dairying. 

Realizing that he could not do the 
work necessary to develop such a 
proposition himself, he formed a fif- 
ty-fifty lease with tenants on the 
place who were used to woods farm- 
ing and knew how to do the work 
necessary for development. The place 
now has about 50 acres under plow, 
80 acres of stump pasture, 30 acres of 
peat meadow and pasture, and the 
balance woodland, a modern barn 
with steel stanchions, water cups, and 
a silo and usual outbuildings. 

Five years ago last fall we bought 
12 cows, 5 of the red variety already 
on the place and 7 grades of Hol- 
stein, Guernsey,. and Jersey breeds. 
Later we bought at farmers’ auc- 
tions. The first winter we had only 
the slough hay and some mill feed 
for them and insufficient summer 
pasture. We delivered about 1,200 
lbs. of butterfat at the creamery dur- 
ing the first year, while last year with 
18 cows we delivered around 4,700 
lbs. 
Holstein bull when we bought our 
cows and now our cows are all Hol- 
stein grades but one. We joined a 
cow testing association three years 
ago and from our records have been 
able to weed and feed intelligently, 
using alfalfa and slough hay, corn 
silage, oats, barley, and linseed meal 
in moderate amounts. What our best 


We bought a young pure-bred © 


cows would produce if pushed and 
pampered, we have no idea. Last 
year we had an average herd of 18.4 
cows, six of them first calf heifers, 
one that milked only four months due 
to injury, one that did not breed and 
became a stripper, and one young 
heifer milked only eight months. In 
spite of handicaps named, which cov- 
ered about half of the herd, the herd 
average per cow was as follows: 


7,573 lbs. of milk 

292 lbs. butterfat 

$55.37 cost of feed 

$142.79 value of product 

$87.42 profit above feed cost 

$2.58 return for $1.00 feed 

19c feed cost per pound of butterfat 
78c feed cost per 100 lbs. milk 


Leaving out the six heifers and 
two cripples, eleven cows with second 
calves and over as to age averaged 
323 lbs. fat and returned $103 above 
cost of feed. 

This year we have 19 cows, of 
which number 13 were bred and 
raised on our farm. Seventeen fresh- 
ened between October and April, and 
our March cream sales brought in 
over $300. We have only 3 of the 
original 12 in our present herd and 
8 that we bought at auction in latter 
years of our partnership. 

Our farming operations are of the 
cow, sow, and hen order. We feed 
the grain and roughage produced, ex- 
cept some gopher oats that are sold 
for seed. Our receipts last year for 
farm products were $3,216.25; oper- 
ating expenses $784.95, $393 of 
which was for feed. 

The proposition has furnished the 
writer five years of pleasant occupa- 
tion even if not on the order of Wall 
Street profits. 

Minnesota. 0}: 


Good Dairy Butter 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—There is no 
question but that the best of butter 
can be made on the farm if proper 
methods of manufacture are em- 
ployed. The dairyman has the dis- 
tinct advantage of obtaining the milk 
in its best condition, and that is as it 
comes from the cow. The milk is 
practically sterile as it leaves the ud- 
der and if it is drawn in a clean man- 
ner into utensils that have been thor- 
oughly washed and scalded after each 
usage, very little increase in numbers 
of bacteria will result. If the milk 
is then removed immediately from 
the stable before absorbing the barn 
odors and run through a separator 
that has been properly cleaned, the 
very best of cream will be obtained. 

The practice of merely rinsing the 
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separator at night and waiting 1 w 
the morning’s milking is separa 
before properly washing the mach 
should be condemned. The bacte 
increase rapidly in the milk and sli 
left in the bowl over night, and - 
first cream that comes through in | 
morning will be teeming with th 
organisms and thus the whole lot 
cream will be contaminated. If < 
one has doubts about the poor qu 
ty of the cream that comes from 
unclean separator, let him take a w 
of the first cream as it comes fi 
the spout and he will be convince 

As soon as the milk is skimm 
the cream should be cooled to 50 
grees F. or below, and not alloy 
to rise above this temperature w 
ready to be used. Each new lot 
cream should be cooled before add 
it to the previous lots, so as not 
raise the temperature of the mixti 
Cold water should be the cool 
agent, and not the cellar. Water) 
cool milk or cream twenty-one ti 
as fast as air of the same tempc 
ture. In addition the cellar will : 
quently impart objectionable od 
to the cream. It is not advisable 
hold the cream longer than th 
days before churning it, otherwise 
old cream flavor will develop. 

The best method of ripening | 
cream is by the use of a “start 
which is a pure culture of lacti 
bacteria. By its use the riper 
process can be controlled very re 
ly. However, for the small dair) 
might not be practical to und 
the making of a starter, in wl 
case the cream must be soured } 
urally. Good results will be obtai 


good quality and if it is held ai 
proper ripening temperature of fir 
65 degrees to 75 degrees F. 

temperature the lactic acid org: 
grow best and hold the undes 
ones in check. The cream shoulc) 


held cone at the ripening ti 


churning in order that the 
eooling fat globules will attai 


temperature will be about 60 d 
F. This may have to be varied 
what, as it should be such t 
butter will come in 35 to 45 nye 


dition and it can Prendily be separ 
from the buttermilk. As much oft 
buttermilk as possible shoul 
drained off and then the 


for its high salt content, whic 
not be the case if the above 
salting is followed. The ~ 
should be sufficient to distri 
salt and moisture evenly, s 
butter will not be gritty or 
but will have a waxy bod 
bright appearance. 

If these suggestions are 
the butter should be of hig 
and score up with the best. 

Vermont. — 


standards for various kin 
and information as to how i 
and grading is done. A copy | 


the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Bureau of Agricultural E 
U..S. Department of A rh 
Washington, D. 2G: 


Vashington Guernsey Field 
Day 

“Hoarn’s DAIRYMAN:—This summer 
08 Snohomish County Guernsey 
lub acted as host to the Washington 
uernsey Cattle Club at the Valley 
em Farms, Washington. A com- 
ittee stopped each car as it arrived 
id tagged the occupants with a 
sket bearing the words, “Let’s Get 
equainted and Haye a Bully Good 
me. I am ———_——, Who are 
ym?” <A picture of a “Bull Ram- 
nt” and with tail “Y’d” forming 
e “Bully.” A checkup revealed 500 
ests tagged, many coming from 
stant parts of the state, and in- 
ading one car from Montana and 
e from North Dakota. 

The program started with a judg- 
x demonstration by Professor E. V. 
lington of Washington State Col- 


HOARD’S, DAIRYMAN 


Great Servants of Agriculture 


These 4-Cylinder Trac 


McCormick- 
Deering 


15-30 
10-20 
Farmall 


McCormick-Deering 15-30. Three-plow power and capac- 
ity. Showing also the McCormick-Deering Corn Picker which 
goes into the standing corn and does the work of six hand huskers 
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re. The second part of the pro- 
am was a demonstration of the 
lue of cow test association work 
County Agent Arnold Z. Smith. 
ree cows had been selected from 
: Valley Gem herd, and guests were 
en a blank form and asked to 
ass their production. Their actual 
yduction was: No. 1, 390 Ibs. fat; 
. 2, 620 lbs.; No. 8, 601 lbs. The 
sest guesser was Norman Lenfest 
o put their production at 430 Ibs. 
i Tbs., and 520 Ibs., his errors total- 
' 151 Ibs. fat. The second best 
ssser was M. Stackland with an 
or total of 180 lbs. Prizes were 
8-, and i-year subscriptions to 
ard’s Dairyman. The _ interest- 


ee years of experience of the Harvester 
Company in the building of power 
farming equipment has produced the 
finely developed McCormick-Deering 
Tractors shown in these three views. One 
is a 3-plow tractor with power to spare. The 
others are 2-plow tractors, also with a 
liberal surplus of power. 


Where any member of this trio of tract- 
ors is on the job, power farming is at its 
best, easiest and most profitable level. So 
popular have the 15-30 and 10-20 been for 
several years that you can now find them 
plugging away any day in any farming com- 
munity in the land. The FARMALL is 
younger, but already old in service on thou- 


sands of corn and cotton farms. It meets 
the demand for a true general-purpose tractor 
that will replace animal power for plowing, 
disking, planting, cultivating, mowing, raking, 
and all other farm power work. 


Put a 15-30, a 10-20 or a Farmall at 
work—or use the special features of the 
new Farmall in combination with the 15-30 
or 10-20 tractor—and settle your farm 
power problem for years to come. Hun- 
dreds of farms are being handled much 
more efficiently by the use of éwo tractors. 
Write for a catalog, and see the tractors 
themselves at the McCormick - Deering 
dealer’s, 


thing about Hill’s. guess is that 
ar he had estimated the produc- 
1 of the three cows he changed 
| numbers on his score card to 3, 
‘and 1 without changing the 
yunts of fat. It all goes to show 
t even an expert cannot guess any- 
re near the probable production 
a cow. It requires the scales and 
Babcock test. 
fter lunch twenty choice animals 
n the Valley Gem herd were tied 
v rack in full view of the crowd 
‘from there were led one at a 
2 into the “sale ring” where Geo. 
Gue, the veteran auctioneer, auc- 
‘ed them off in a mock sale to the 
aest bidders. The sale was con- 
ied in regular “national” style. 
h bidder had been provided with 
‘dder’s card on which he was re- 
‘ed to put down his final bid (or 
ation) on each animal brought 
Later these bids were compared 
_ the appraised value of each ani- 
—the appraisal having been made 
jously by a group of experienced 
‘ders and stockmen. There were 
who tied for first place as hay- 
made the least error from the 
‘aised valuations. 
1e object of the mock auction was 


Above: 


Take- 


to educate breeders in the true value 
of good Guernsey cattle. It is true 
that many people bid wildly, since 
no money was involved, yet many 
others showed a keen knowledge of 
Guernseys and a real ability to buy 
right. 


Washington. J. E. WRAGE. 


BREEDING UP 


» t os 
Four Zenerations at Valley Gem Farms where the Washington Guernsey Field Day 
as - The great grandam at left has 496 lbs. fat in Class A, grandam with 412 Ibs. 


in Class CC, dam with over 500 Ibs. fat in Class CCC, and the young daughter. 


McCormick-Deering 10-20, 
Liberal Power for Belt, Drawbar and Power 


At right: McCormick-Deering Farmall 
It plows, plants, cultivates, mows and rakes— 
it “does it all.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated ) 


Plan to Stop Butter Thieves 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN:—Your article 
on the editorial page in regard to the 
butter thieves stealing butter from 
our creamery was very good. You 
were right when you stated that 
through organization and burglar 
alarms it can be minimized. 


Wish to state that at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Creameries’ 
Association held at Chippewa Falls I 
brought up this matter of organiza- 
tion against butter thieves. The plan 
I had in mind was to get the associa- 
tion to put into action a state organi- 
zation, getting as many creameries 
and cheese factories to join that they 
could charge a fee of about $10. Then 
have bulletins printed showing the 
members and the reward offered for 
each man arrested and convicted of 
stealing butter or cheese; the bulle- 
tin to be posted at the factory and 
bulletins sent to detective agencies. 

Much time is spent in planning how 
more money may be obtained for 
their product, but not much time is 
spent guarding what they already 
have. R..W. HeEDEMAN, Sec.-Treas. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Proved, now 
IMPROVED! 


With the new Drive, the Standard Hin« 
man Milker is now better than ever! 


Every advantage of the proved Hinman Meth- 
od of milking becomes all the more desirable. 
One small, compact drive, which we call the 
Alternator, now makes installation Simpicity 
itself—in any barn, and for any size herd. 
Tried, tested, proved, like everything that 
bears the Hinman name, the Alternator is now 
at work, pleasing both new “ 

and old Hinman Owners. 
Write for descriptive fold- 
er. Get the latest infor- 


mation on the ‘Milker 
most dairymen use.” Ask 
for catalog, too. Get all 


the facts about the Hin- 
man. Address 


HINMAN MILKING 
MACHINE CO. 


2nd St., Oneida, N.Y. 


NMAN 


PORTABLE PORTABL 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARDeP 2A TABLE 


MILKER 


844 


Well Managed 
Miles 


Riding for pleasure or 
on business you can 
tely, for complete tire 
satisfaction, upon 


FISK’ 
Balloon Cords 


Onevery road,on every 
car,—hundreds of thou- 
sands of them—this best 
known Fisk has estab- 
lished itself as the stand- 
ard for tire service and 
tire economy. 


The Low Priced 
Fisk Tire 


The Fisk Premier is the 
low priced tire of de- 
pendable quality, made 
in all sizes and types, 
balloon and high pres- 
sure. When you want 
a reliable low priced 
tire, buy this one with 
an established reputa- 
tion for value. 


*PISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 


Time to Re-tire 


COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


" Ass’n. Report High Herd Average 
State Association No. of Ave. Aye. No. of Ave. Ave. Owner 
Mo. cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

N. D, Burleigh Co.* July 419 743 (27.1 H. 10 «1116 38.5 Ww. ash Weiss 

rh Gr. Grand Forks 26 466 654 25.6 G. H. 12 1002 36.5 Mrs. M. B. Groth 
Tenn. Hamilton Co. ee 644 547 24.3 J.-H. 28 745 33.5 Farm Fields Dy. 
La. Shreveport fe 803 586 23.3 R. J. 23 635 30.9 E, T. Fisher 
Nebr. Lancaster o 477 683 25.8 H. 17 920 36.4 L. F, J. Egger 
Utah Wells.-College Ward* ” 533 824 29.8 G. H. 9 1090 42.6 E. Bankhead 
Tda. Gooding- Jerome PP 358 636 27.7 H. 5 1186 50.5 G. Epperson 
Wash. Cowlitz Co. ee 548 710 29.2 J. 5 820 45.8 C. S. Houpt 

"A King Co. La 679 %62 28.8 J. 17 818 39.6 E. W. Trezise 
Ind. Randolph* ve 251 656 31.9 Ricd 8 918 47.0 G. Abel 

* Spencer-Perry Co.* id 294 588 26.8 J. 9 801 42.5 F. Winters 
Tl. Ogle Co.* 389 669 23.8 H. 13. 1138 39.6 R. Pyse 
Ohio Licking Co. ay 290 652 27.2 G. J. 8 799 41.8 H. Voohrees 

et Ashtabula Co, ie 328 724 37.8 Boe: 17 913 33.6 G. A. Faerber 
Colo Johnstown, ies 761 29.0 15 882 41.3 T. A. Reiser 

ae Mesa Co. a 373 705 27.0 R. H. 26 1244 41.9 ¥F. Clymer 
Conn. Middlesex tf 500 M. 21 793 34.4 R. H. Wilcox 
W. Va. Tri-County* a7, 235 964 37.9 H.-G. 48 1015 40.2 E. E. Woodrum 
Ore. Tillamook td 1671 969 41.5 G. J. 15 1247 56.6 W. Hare 

"2 Cen. Oregon ve 521 585 27.1 J. 10 667 46.2 R. L. Brewster 
Mo. Jackson Co. 1 June 299 621 24.6 H. 15 996 37.4 S. L. Dewitt 

ve Jackson Co. 2 fe 958 753 27.8 H. 68 1027 37.8 E. C. Adams 
Va. Prince William July 725 499 18.0 

*. Loudoun 3 ve 702 590 26.1 H.-G. 19 747 «34.1 M, A. Aukers 

ft Loudoun 2 aR 589 547 = 23.9 H.-G. 24 905 34.6 H. C. Rogers 

iB: Aug.-Rockbridge <4 400 565 25.8 G. 16 671 35.1 I. C. Tlory 
Kans, Harvey Ned 138 717 26.6 G. H. 15 908 33.9 H. Tangeman 

sn Reno pe 330 627 24.3 R. H, 11. 1320 = =©43.0 R. L. Evans 
Minn. Barnum* va 357 +709 31.8 G. G. 9 1107 44.1 T. Hetherington 
Vv Watonwan Co.* ae 411 577 | 23.4 J.-G. 18 838 34.0 ee & Barrickman 
Pee Frudhem* oe 349 685 25.7 G. H. ll 892 37.3 R. Kuh 

2 Clarissa sk 330 735 27.9 R. H. 8 1096 40.4 De ranean & Son 
KS So. Houston 7” 322 607 24.5 GG 14 817 39.1 QO. A, Myhre 

of Becker Co. 1 Mi. 307 697 30.1 R. G. 13 743 40.0 J. T. Shannon 
ne Renyille Co. dn 83758 G17 22:7 G. 8 760 35.7 A, Lund 

zP. Erk. -MacIntosh A 372 642 24,7 J.-G. 13 638 34.4 F. A. no 
Penn. Allegheny Co. “tr 321 676 27.0 G. 959 40.9 J. F. 
Mich. Kalamazoo 2* oF 341 558 23.9 J. 15 619 32.6 R. W. erland & Son 
ss Lans. -Ingham* a 257 699 27.4 R. H 16 1000 35.7 F. E. Fagle 

4 Alcoma 1* ae 259 «814 «29.9 M. ll. 1184 41.1 L. Effrick 

a Ogemaw Co.* 4a 274 676 26.8 M. 5 864 37.1 H. Zettle 

*e Alpena-Leer dt 268 635 26.2 H. 4 1507 46.7 G. Manning 

ah Ionia-Belding* i 8379 737 28.2 R. J. 8 783 45.2 F. Shindorf 

me Hillsdale 2* th 257 626 27.3 J.-H. 805 39.7 H, Dimmen 

Py FE. Oceana* ze 267 502 24.4 R. J: 10 675 37.4 S. Robert 

i Barry Co. 1* 4 220 676 25.9 N. 14 985 37.4 G. Marshall 

Zt Chippewa* " 314 932 32.7 G. G. 10 981 40.1 H. Mayer 

rs Cheboygan* ne 223 682 30.3 G. H. 12385 46.3 A. J. Carlson 

ee S. Newaygo a 712 29.6 R. H. 1217 41.3 Hansen Bros 

nee S. Kent* Ld 243 «4576 24.3 J. 10 750 40.0 ©. Kenyon 

“dl Wash.-Saline* ae 254 665 24.1 M. 10 982 35.0 F. McCalla / 
a Genesee 2* ed 220 700 25.2 G. J 4 1048 42.1 J. B. Bristol 

ze Ott.-Coopersville 4g 302 653 26.4 R. J 19 699 37.0 F. J. Mohns 

<2 Otis. -Genesee* ‘<4 258 747 31.8 G. 8 985 45.2 R. Maxfield 

A W. Oceana* ‘gf 228 620 29.8 J. 6 674 39.6 H. Swanson 

nu Ott.-Allendale* a! 261 581 22.6 Ba Vawele. 724 42.6 J. Antonides 

ig Leelanau Co.* 2 199 650 29.0 G. G. 8 1026 44.5 S. R. Weiss 

ye So. Berrien ” 297 728 29.0 M. 6 1076 40.9 A. Young 

ig N. Berrien* > 263 715 29.5 G. 1132 45.5 C. E. Benson 
Macomb 2* rd 249 875 30.5 H. 11 1828 45.1 C. Themm & Sons 
Bd Miss. -McBain* Py 220 685 26.8 M. 6 909 38.1 R. L. Burket 
Wis. Denmark* >e 455 991 34.8 R. H 19 1241 45.8 L. J. Larson 

fe Union-Waupaca* iS 346 725 26.6 H. 10 1152 38.4 L. P. Much 

ee Thiens. -Lakefield* te 403 633 25.9 G. G. 13 656 36.9 ¥F. Burhap 

es Genesee-Eagle ig 519-666) 22.7 G. H. 17 1077 «40.4 L. Andofer 

re, Glenwood ‘* 535 28.7 J. 19 756 41.9 C. EB. Bible 

a Oak. -Tom.-War.* se 510 604 25.7 M. 13 953 38.8 E, E. Bolter 

me Spring Valley* he 400 7387 28.2 G. H. 12. 1153° 36.9 A. Georg 

Ke Westby* ne 406 353 15.9 G. J. 24 681 35.9 Sangstad Bros. 
a, Algoma* ee 469 826 33.2 H. 22 1363 46.4 Kewanee Co. Farm 
o?, Cleghorn-Eleva ie 437 664 28.1 H. 19 966 38.3 S. Soverson 

ns Fond du Lac-G. Lake ” 434 590 23.4 H. 1 1402 43.3 A. Hammen 

ey Dodgeville* a 548 667 22.1 J. 21 652 34.8 A. H. Dowling 
ig Poynette-Col. Co.* a 436 584 21.4 G. H. 10 763 29.3 W. Hill 
Mass. Essex Co. a 647 663 24.4 R. A. 36 851 32.3 Sha Stock Farm 


* Retest rules followed. 


Cream Thief Caught 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—There are 
more faulty separators than is often 
supposed. As tester for the Chippewa 
Association of Michigan I have found 
a number of separators losing heavily. 

One member stopped a loss of $96 
per year by replacing an old separa- 
tor with a new one; another saved 
$59 per year by replacing old separa- 
tor. Another member spent 15¢c for 
repairs and stopped a loss of $60 per 
year. Another member repaired his 
old separator and saved an annual 
loss of $116.50. 

The four separators had an aver- 
age loss of $82.88, and it would take 
the profit from a cow producing about 
350 Ibs. fat to replace this loss. Why 
not stop this loss and keep one cow 
less? Rouuin C. LONEGROVE, Tester. 


Unique Hay Wagon 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Where only 
a boy or girl for driving team and a 
man for loading hay from a hay load- 
er are available, the following may 
be of interest: 

A farmer at Poynette, Wisconsin, 
has devised on a regular flet hay rack 
another one only half the length. This 
has four small wheels underneath 
which run on a track of strap iron on 
the full length of the main rack. The 
bottom of the movable rack is only 
about 8 inches above the main one. 

To load hay the loader is attached 
to wagon and this movable rack with 
a front ladder attached just like the 
.main one is run to the back end of 
the rack or wagon, this end or half of 


the wagon is loaded first as high as 
possible, one man being on it to do 
this. He does not have to drag the 
hay from one end of the wagon to 
the other, and it is the walking up 
and down on a load of hay that is 
harder than the building. 

When this back end is loaded it is a 
simple matter to pull it to the front 
end of wagon. For this purpose a 
ratchet wheel and shaft with cable 
was taken off of an old manure 
spreader that had to be wound back 
after every unloading, and was at- 


Des Moines. 
following day. 


Methods of giving greater service to members, publicity, a: pure-bred sire pl 
planning of cow testing association picnics, tours, meetings, and other 


discussed by the testers. 


This is the third series of conferences held for testers in Iowa. 
ences are planned for each year, one series to be held in the spring, and one 


be held in the fali.—Bart N. SHULTz. 


‘end is again ready for loading : 


of merit according to the best | 0 


“month of this year it averaged 


IOWA TESTERS MEET 


Iowa cow testers met in group conferences during the month of Apeilt Con 
were held at Algona, Mason City, Waterloo, West Union, Cedar Rapids, Elk: 
The conferences opened at 1:00 p. m. and closed at 11:00 


rack. The handle for winding : 
right hand side for general cor 
ence. When hauled ahead, th 


lot of energy is saved. The load 
be unloaded in the regular way. 
This is a good plan in this s 
where farmers are prejudiced agai 
slings, for the regular harpoon sh 
work well on this kind of a load. 
W. Eric CoNSTABLE, Tes 


Making Comparisons 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—There 
at least two outstanding points 
are going to help make my new 
more interesting and it can and 
help many others. 

The first item is to list he COW 
each herd in the Herd Book in « 


owner’s judgment. This turn 
very disastrous to him som 
when he discovers number one 0 
to be down the row several no 
and again it makes him feel 
when he guessed right and appa 
hit the nail square on the head 
The second item of importan 
comparison of monthly records o 
year previous. This tells many 
One herd in the Leelanau Asso 
of Michigan that averaged 402 
of fat for the year, started las 
with an average of 36 pounds fo 
first month. For the correspo 


pounds, or an increase of 4 p 
Maybe your member doesn’t noti 
Call his attention to the fact fo 
an item cannot help but create 
est. Every association has su 
amples and nine out of ten 
more) are left up to the tes) 0 
Let’s do it. 
W. G.. KirKparrick, Te 


Better Profits 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—What 


revealed in comparisons of th 
ords of the Lancaster—Sey ; 
cation of Nebraska in 1925 


milk was worth an average of 
ewt. on the farm and $2.07 i 
Feed prices averaged 1% h 
1926. ae 
In 1925 there were 411 cow 
had an average feed cost of $83 
a return of $76 over cost of fe 
1926 there were 426 cows that 
average feed cost of $75, and 
of $96 over cost of feed. 
was $20 greater per cow du 
lowered feed cost of $7 and 
production. For the entire | 
tion this was an increased 
over eight thousand dollars 
Herd No. 1 in 1925 had a1 


Two series ( 


tion of 338 pounds fat, with a 
over feed of $92. In 1926 this 
had an average production of 451 
is fat and, although the feed 
imcreased $14, the profit over 
was $133. For the herd of 25 
‘this meant an increased profit of 
yer one thousand dollars. 
| No. 2 had an average produc- 
on of 249 pounds fat in 1925, with 
profit over feed of $79. In 1926 this 
xd had an average of 311 pounds 
t and a profit over feed of $109, 
spite an increase of $24 in cost of 
ed. For the entire herd of 20 this 
t an increased profit of over 
GEORGE PFEIFFER, Tester. 


ummer Trouble in Testing 
The Wisconsin Monthly Cow Test- 


z s Letter offers the following 
estions concerning summer test- 


z 


Be certain to have the acid and 
at 60 to 65° before mixing. 

2. Hard water causes foam on the 

per meniscus of the fat column. 

. A dark-colored fat column con- 

ning dark particles near the lower 

miscus may be caused by one or 

re of the following: 

A. The acid was too strong. 

B. Too much acid was used. 

€. The acid was too warm when 

Jed to the milk. 

D. The milk was too warm when 

+ acid was added. 

&. The acid was dropped directly 

0 the milk. 

?, The mixing was interrupted be- 

ithe solution was complete. 

3. The acid and the milk stood too 

g before being mixed. 

, A light colored fat column con- 

brad white curdy material or sedi- 

| 

| 

| 


| 


nt near the lower meniscus may be 
sed by one or more of the follow- 
Lo 

\. The acid was too weak. 

3. Too little acid was used. 

J, The acid was too cold when add- 
to the milk. : 

). The milk was too cold when the 
1 was added. 

1. The mixing was not continued 
‘= enough to dissolve all the serum 
ds. 

. How to dilute strong acid: Go 
loors with about % (one-fourth 
| of cold water and add to this 
jugh cold acid to fill the cup. Do 
| the night before using, and add 
‘cup of diluted acid to the gallon 
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NASH 


Ley y) Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


845 


ew Lower Prices 


21 Models—All Sixes 


*8605 


f. 0. b. factory 


upwards 


the smoothest, quietest 
cars you ever rode in -- 


h even more sensational 
7- Bearing motor 


The Nash Motors Company ex- 
tends to everybody interested in 
unusual motor car performance a 
special invitation to DRIVE one of 
the New Nash models. 


You will get a thrill out of the 
SPEED and POWER and SMOOTH- 
NESS of this newly refined Nash 
7-bearing motor that cannot be 
imagined but must be experienced. 


as Nash nowoffers you in every new 
Nash model at new LOWER prices. 


And all 21 of the new Nash models 
are now cradled on new springs 


built of a secret new steel alloy. 


This new material gives Nash 
springs a smoothness and ease of 
action found in no other car, re- 
gardless of price. 


In every phase of performance it is 


y These new Nash springs are indi- 
a sensational motor. 


vidually designed and _ balanced 


‘of acid. Be sure the acid is cold 
re using. 


fn 

_ Increases Average 
Production 

25 


he Cedarburg—Grafton Associa- 
of Wisconsin increased its aver- 


=< 


The clutch, flywheel and crank- 
shaft are balanced as a single unit 
to banish vibration. 


You could pay the highest price 
asked for any car and not get a 
motor with the perfection of 


scientifically to the weight and size 
of each Nash model—actually 9 
different rear spring types in all. 


You simply must see them—and 
DRIVE one—to realize the extraor- 
dinary performance, beauty, qual- 


production in four years from 290 
38 pounds fat per cow. This in- 
‘se in production is ascribed by 
tester, Gust Wild, to better feed- 
Weeding, and breeding. There 
total of 148 cows sold as un- 
able, or 11 per cent of those in 
sociation. There were 103 
“bred bulls and 82 cows sold, 
bulls and 31 cows purchased 
bers. Fourteen members are 
bulls sired by Sir Bess, a son of 
e of these being out of cows 
T. A. records of over 500 
at. 
‘rom observations taken from 


Monthly State Summary Table 


smoothness and quietness in com- 


ity and value that Nash is giving 
bination with such rare roadability 


you at these new LOWER prices. 


16379) 


time to time on my rounds,” says Mr. 
Wild, “I am personally satisfied that 
there is not a herd in the association 
that will not produce an average of 
over 300 lbs. of butterfat if proper- 
ly taken care of. There is no herd 
in the association that does not pro- 
duce good in the winter months. The 
trouble comes in the summer when 
the pasture is short and the heat and 
flies come. Under these conditions 
the cows go down in milk production. 


In fact, I have seen herds drop over 
4000 Ibs. in milk in one month, which 
could have been largely avoided with 
a little extra feed. We know that 
this is the busy time of the farmers, 
yet it will pay them for the extra 
work and feed necessary to feed the 
herd to prevent most of this slump 
in milk production in the summer.” 


or 
ae * YOUR MILK 


Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and particulars of how Dr. 


Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainers 


Day help you get Grade “‘A’”’ test and 
Te Sst more money for your milk. 


It is the only Strainer made that’s guare 


Saves Sixty Dollars 


One separator left 1.1 per cent fat 
in the skimmilk last month and this 
member had a Jersey herd with over 


No. of 11,000 lbs. milk for the month, This. anteed to strain 100% clean. Our 10 Day Trial Test ene 
 * No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High separators loss of 121 lbs. of butterfat at 50c Talis 6 carr AE ee a ee rey back ie i 
Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow Test- Over Cows per pound is worth $60.50. This man sizes 10 qt. and 18 qt. Sold by dealers everywhere. (6) 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat ed .05% culled S * 48 PURITY STAMPING COMPANY 
came into the association last month Dept.Q5 Battle Creek, Michigan 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs.. Lbs. just to fill out the association and I ‘ are 
June ue a sey poe ane a ee 162 think that we saved him enough in igh eld = 
» Smart 8,600 27.1 435.0 453  +93.0 17 95 one month to join the association for Ur7 
3 9 9 3,061 28.9 80.8 47.1 143-22 11 almost two years. I have never seen ; 
1 July 8 7 2,315 23.7 27.38 38.5 71.9 120 16 13 a separator like this before.—W. C. MILK STRAINER 
rs 86 80 31.4 45.0 348 


HENDERSON, Tester, Menomonie C. T. 


; Z When buying mention Hoard’s Dai 
A., Wisconsin. eb gt ras ds 


your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 


KELLY: 


0% 
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There's no economy 
in “cheap’ tires 


IGURE it for yourself—in a tire that 

costs $13.95 you get a good deal more 

for your money than you do when you 
buy one that costs $8.95 and gives only half 
as much mileage. 


As for expecting to get the same mileage 
from the $8.95 tire that you would from 
the better one, it is the sad experience of 
most of us that in this world you seldom 
get any more than you pay for. 


Whether you buy Kelly- Springfield tires 
or not, buy good tires—it pays. And if you 
want to be sure of getting good tires, buy 
Kellys. 


They don’t cost any more than a lot of 
other tires. 


“‘ Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town”’ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


21st ANNUAL 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
EXPOSITION 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
October 15 to 22, 1927 


In combination with the 


TRI-STATE FAIR 


World’s finest dairy cattle. 


Great exhibit of equipment for dairy farms and plants. 

Butter and cheese from all leading dairy states. 
Unusually fine educational displays. 

National 4-H Club dairy contests and demonstrations. 


“The Trail of the Dairy Cow Now Leads | 
Through Dixie’’. 


Come and see ! 


BALLOON LIGLO 


BOARDS OaIRY MAN 


DAISY AAGGIE ORMSBY 3D 


HE largest butterfat record ever made in one year by a cow 
this country has just been completed by Daisy Aaggie Orms 
3d, a 7-year-old Holstein owned by Lakefield Farms of Mi 2 
gan. In 365 days she produced 33,140 lbs. milk containing 1,286.2 
lbs. butterfat (1,607.78 Ibs. butter), 68 lbs. more fat than was pro- 
duced by May Walker Ollie Homestead and 63.08 lbs. less than 
produced by the Canadian cow, De Kol Plus Segis Dixie. 
This one record is not the only good one made by the new champio 
daughter of S. P. O. M. 37th bred by John Erickson. As a 2-year- 
she produced 870 lbs. fat in a year; she had 996.11 Ibs. fat as a 3-y 11 


old and 1,038.08 lbs. fat at 6 years. 


Pasture Problems are 
Important 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—As one rides 
over the corn belt, with high-priced 
farm land on each side of the 
road, it is apparent that there is one 
problem which needs a good deal of 
attention, that being the pasture 
problem. There seems to be a gener- 
al idea on the part of many farmers 
that although good care must be tak- 
en of the cultivated land, cropping 
systems carried out which will keep 
up the fertility, and fertilizers must 
sometimes be applied, yet the pas- 
tures can take care of themselves. 

In a ride of about 150 miles across 
a portion of Iowa one fall, the writer 
made a survey of the pastures as seen 
from the highway. In practically ev- 
ery instance it was apparent that 
these pastures had been left to shift 
for themselves. They were very 
weedy. Little effort had been made 
to make use of such a pasture crop as 
sweet clover, and in general the pas- 
ture conditions were not in keeping 
with the high price of the land. 
Along in the late summer, most of 
these pastures in the average season 
would have been worthless from a 
feed standpoint. It is small wonder 
that the milk flow of the dairy herd 
drops or that a beef cattle herd fails 
to do very well when compelled to 
make use of such pastures. 

Up-to-date farmers in many sec- 
tions are gradually taking more inter- 
est in pastures. The use of barnyard 
manure for top-dressing is becoming 
more frequent. The breaking up of 
the old pastures and substitution of 
sudan grass and sweet clover, or both, 
for the native grasses is being car- 
ried out by others. Disking of pas- 
tures and reseeding is practiced to 
some extent. The principle of rota- 
tion of the pasture land is becoming 
better understood. Some farmers 
divide their pasture land into two or 
three areas, grazing on these various 
areas in turn. This gives a chance 


the use of cultivated land. Then 
increasing evidence that we will m 
and more consider the pasture 
lem. 


Nebraska. legpclal: Biced| 


em A ° | 
Origin of Animal Husbanc 

“When the Lord created the 1: 
verse He made cattle before | 
made man,” says Sam H. Grei 
secretary of California Dairy Cct 
cil, and refers to the Bible for | 
authority. | 

“The first chapter of Genoae'| 
tests the fact that the cow graz 
the Garden of Eden and rumir 
under the apple tree,’ con 
Greene. “It was in the Garé 
Eden that there was establish 
inter-dependence between man 
cattle that has increased throu; 
ages. 

“When Adam and Eve wer 
out of Paradise, the cow als 
barred from the garden and soor 
came a wild creature roaming d 
in search of pasture. Six gener 
later Jabal, a descendant of 
captured a few of these Noma 
tle and animal husbandry had 
ginning so far as Bible histo 
Noah took cattle into the a 
him and, following the flood 
keeping made great strides. 
ham owned vast herds and he 


gave butter to his angel visi 
that milk and butter were 
dinary foods of infants duz 


tive methods of churning were use 
Biblical times; the milk was me 
in a goatskin bag, suspend 
three poles driven into the | 
and swung to and fro until t 

and butterfat separated. — 
early method was to pour t 
into earthen vessels and beat 1 
the hands, and later a wood 


the other is being grazed. ) 
We are becoming very efficient in paid her high tribute in th 


.¢) GS-0 0c 0-cae 0c 0-0 0-2 Oe Oe 


\/ 


aes 


| 
Reduced Railroad Rates From Every where for one pasture to recuperate while 


847 
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NEW 


CHRYSLER 


tings. Butter was used as a sacri- 
fice upon the fire altar, in addition to 
being eaten as a food. Buddha in 
jescribing the customs of an ancient | 
Hindu race said: ‘They do not kill 


sows; like unto a mother, a father, a 
em and other relatives the cows 


re our best friends, in which medi- 
ine is produced. They give food, they 
give strength, they likewise give hap- 
oiness.’ ey 


. . . 
Morrison Leaves Wisconsin 


F. B. Morrison, co-author of Henry 
ind Morrison’s “Feeds and Feeding,” 
ind assistant director of the Wiscon- 
jin Experiment Station, has been ap- 
jointed director of the New York Ex- 
yeriment Stations with headquarters 


2 7] 
t Geneva. Professor Morrison takes Pons Yi 


jis new post October first. ta 

Born and reared on a Wisconsin | = 
arm, graduated from the University 
> 


(\ y 
py 
as 


La 


Still Higher Quality— 
Yet Lower Prices 


You need only to glance at Chrysler’s latest prod- 
uct—the new “52” —and at its astonishingly low 
prices—to realize that again Chrysler Standardized 
Quality has yielded more to the buyer than money 
has ever been able to buy before. 


TO*875 F.O.B. DETROIT. 


~52 miles per hour 

- 5025 miles in 8 seconds 

- Full-sized Bodies, for 
adult passengers 


New Chrysler ‘‘Red-Head” Now 
Available for New 52 


The new Chrysier ““Red-Head” en- 
gine, giving extra speed, pick-upand 
hill-climbing ability, is designed to 
take full advantage of high-com- 
pression gas. It is now standard in 
the Roadsters of the new Chrysler 
“52” and is available for all other 
“52” body types at slight extra cost. 
Any Chrysler dealer will gladly give 
you full particulars and an impres- 
sive demonstration of the “Red- 
Head” engine advantages. 


Examine and note the full size and roominess of 
its staunch, handsome body of wood and steel. 
Enjoy its ample seating capacity for adult passen- 
gets. Delight your eye with its grace and trim- 
ness of appearance, its luxury of appointment. 


Here are flowing lines, beautiful hardware, luxu- 
rious mohair upholstery and every refinement 
of detail—combined in a car you will be proud 
to Own. 


We are eager that you ride in it. We want you to 
see how easily and smoothly it gives you 52 un- 
varying miles and more per hour. Enjoy the snap 
of its pick-up, 5 to 25 miles per hour in 8 seconds. 
See how smoothly it out-performs all others with 
which you may contrast it. 


F. B. MORRISON 


Wisconsin with high scholastic 
mors in 1911, Frank Barron Morri- 
m has been a member of the agricul- 
iral college staff at Madison for six- 
en years. In 1915 he became assist- 
at director of the Experiment Sta- 
on, and during the absence of Dean 
|. L. Russell has twice served as the 
tting dean of the College of Agri- 
ilture and director of the Experi- 
ent Station. 


After such a thorough test we are sure you will 
agree that, at such low prices, these Chrysler 
“52” advantages are obviously outstanding over 
all competition. 


NEW CHRYSLER “52” PRICES—Coupe $725; 2-door Sedan $735; Road. 

: n 735; Koadster 
(with rumble seat) $725; 4-door Sedan $795; De Luxe Sedan $5 All prices 
fo. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax Chrysler dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Short Course in Cow 
Testing 


The Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
re will offer a five weeks’ course in 
eparation for cow testing beginning 
ovember 14 and ending December 
- The demand for men for cow 
sting associations is greater than 
'@ supply, and this course is given to” 
2et the emergency. All high school 
aduates are eligible, and others 
th equivalent training or excep- 
mal dairy experience may take the 
urse. Others are urged to take the 
rk given in the Short Course cover- 
$a period of longer preparation for 
‘S important work. 

Classes will be held from 8:00 to 
30 each day and will consist of 
iging and management of dairy 


CMR VY S LER MOOEL NUMBEARARS AEA N maeine S P £cR 


Fords Milker 


Electric or GasEngine 


90 


Single Unit 
Complete 


HH OV AR 


consider this’ position as it pays a 
good salary for properly trained men. 

Persons planning to enter the 
course should write J. A. James, As- | 


sistant Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture at Madison, Wisconsin. 


Many States Enter 


Entries in the dairy cattle judging 
contest and demonstration teams con- 
test for 4-H Club members at the 
National Dairy Exposition closed 
August 1st, with a larger number of 
states represented than ever before. 


CLEANER 
MILK 


GETTING THE MOST FROM MILK 
Depends on Proper Filtering ! 
Sterling Filtering Pads will positively 
remove all sediment, dirt, pollution and 
reduce the bacteria count to a mini- 


Don’t Pay More For 


We, milk testing, dairy feeds and 
‘ding, animal diseases, dairy rec- 
ls, and physical education. The 
's will be $9.34 for the five weeks’ 
m 

The course requires a man who is 
dd at writing and in arithmetic and 
: better his dairy experience the 
re profitable cow tester he may be- 
ne. Cow testing offers a splendid 
Jortunity for service to a commu- 
y and gives the tester many op- 
‘tunities for studying the farming 
i'thod of persons in the cow testing 
‘0ciations, Young men may well 


The following 25 states have entered 
teams in the cattle club judging con- 
test: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Miss- 
issippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and West Virginia. 

The cattle club judging contest will 
be held on Monday, October 17. The 
demonstration teams will be on the 
program daily, from October 17 to 
19 inclusive. 


A Milking Machine 


Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 


Fords Milker is used by thousands of farmers 
who are getting more and premium-priced@ 
milk with it. Cows like it. Used on prize 
herds. Saves time and hard work, easy te op- 
crate and clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made with 
heavy aluminum pails, and best materials 
throughout. Does better work, lasts longer, 
and costs less. 

You owe it to yourself to investi- 

gate. Send for Booklet No. 20. 


Distributers: Write ‘for open territory, 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaine: Street, Chicago, Ill. 


mum? That is why thousands of farm- 
ers are combating dirt in milk by using 
Sterling products and getting highest 
prices for their~ milk. 


Sizes to Fit All Standard Strainers 
10 DAYS’ TRIAL—Ask your dealer for Ster- 
ling Filtering Pads. Use them in filtering your 
milk for 10 days. If you aren't thoroughly sat- 
isfied, if you do not get better results—your 
dealer is authorized to refund your money. 
FREE -- [f your dealer cannot supply you, write us at 
once, sending us his name and we will send “you abso- 
lutely free, enough Sterling Pads for a thorough test. 
STERLING STRAINERS are made of special design to 
give the maximum results in connection with Sterling 
Filtering Pads. Write usfor prices. If you have ‘milk 
problems -- write us -- we can help you. \ - 
SANITARY COTTON COMPANY 
1415 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


SEND TODAY For FREE SAMPLE ! 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer — It Helps Us 


848 
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The 
Enclosed 
Engine 
that Oils 


Insurance that Protects 
Your Engine Investment 


The insurance that goes with the John Deere Engine is 
built into it—no written policy could offer more complete 


protection. 


The working parts are all enclosed in a dust-proof case and 
operate in a bath of oil—real protection against wear, loss of 


power and high upkeep costs. 


There are no sight-feed oilersor grease cupson it—runs without 
one minute’s attention from the time you start it until the fuel is 
exhausted—protection against carelessness and loss of time. 


There are no gears exposed 


or shafts extended on which 


clothing might catch—protection against accidents. 
Don’t forget, John Deere quality construc- 


tion—the use of good material by good work- 
men results in years of satisfactory and profit- 


able service. 


You can get John Deere Type E Engines in 
1-1/2-; 3- and 6-H. P. sizes, either mounted 


on skids or wheels. 


Give your John Deere dealer the opportu- 
nity to demonstrate this easy-starting, smooth- 
You will find it a real 
jabor saver and money maker on your farm. 


FREE ENGINE BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING 


running farm engine. 


This booklet illustrates and describes 


the John Deere Engine and the John Deere 
Pumping Outfit. Write to John Deere, Moline, 


Illinois, and ask for Booklet WT-714, 


JOHN= DEER 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


“RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


This is the John 
Deere Direct Drive 
Pumping Outfit— 
compact, self-oiling 
—will'run without 
attention until the 
fuel is exhausted. 
No belts, gears or 
chains for the stock 
to get into. An 
ideal outfit for the 
stock raiser. 


both 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 


you want without work, worry or expense. 


dp costs you nothing. 
| HW A 


is so small that it 


supply of oil. 
circulates through- 


Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind 


Water from a well 
The cost of an Auto-Oiled 


Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 


need never be given a thought. 


An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run inoil ina 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
When the mill is running the oil 


every bearing. Every moving 


part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 


them a long record of successful 


operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 


\ Pierce-Easy Bull Ring 
A quality product for stockmen 
who want a “better than ordi- 
nary” ring. Standard sizes in 
copper, bronzéand nickelsilver. 


= Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets, Ber: Oa8: 
Reg. U.S. WAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY — Burlington, Wis. 
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amenoveo JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN 


No loose Bulls or horses, A Uni- 
versal SAFETY SNAP no animal 
can unlock or break. Made of 
bronze $2.50, nickel plated $3. 
Bull Chain Stakeout consists of 1 
run chain 20 ft. long, 2 steel 


HALTER 


ainer 
or circular and more 
information. CHAIN HAL 


P. W..JENSEN & SON 
Princeton, Dept.H, Minn. 
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DAIRYMEN — BREEDERS 


Kant-SukCalfWeaner ff 
Made with hinge joint—swings 
out of way when calf eats or 
drinks. Calf size 457; Yearling 
557; Cow 657, post paid. 


NORTHEY 
EFRIGERATOR 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH 


NORTHEY MFG, CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


‘Seasonable Live Stock N ot 


EPTEMBER. spells silo filling on 


thousands of dairy farms. 

Wheat, oats, and barley are in the 
bin; new straw is ready for bedding. 
Manure is being hauled to the stubble 
field or meadow where it will be 
turned down and later contribute to 
the making of a new crop. Fall lit- 
ters of pigs are already at their 
breakfast table. Early arrivals in the 
calf pen are trying to find something 
to suck in the milk feeding bucket. 
The early hatched pullet is speculat- 
ing on how and where to lay an egg. 


It Takes Skill to Feed Calves 


Nothing in the husbandry of dairy 
cattle requires more skill, if success- 
ful, than the first month’s feeding of 
dairy calves. A successful Indiana 
Jersey breeder uses the following 
method: Clean quarters are given 
each cow at calving time. The new- 
born calf is allowed to suck its dam 
for 4% days, after which it is fed 
whole milk for three weeks. At this 
time skimmilk is gradually substitut- 
ed for whole milk and is continued 
until the calf is six months old. When 
ealves are a month old, shelled corn 
and oats and mixed or clover hay are 
placed before them. Feeding buckets 
are scalded once each day. 


Fall Pigs are Here 


If we were to name the time when 
feeding the brood sow is of greatest 
importance, we would say the first 
two weeks after farrowing. It is so 
easy then to upset good prospects by 
doing the wrong thing. Of course, fall 
pigs should be born in clean places 
just the same as is required for 
spring pigs. The first day after far- 
rowing give the sow plenty of water 
—nothing more. The second day give 
her a double handful of meal to a 
feed and feed it as a slop. The third 
day. give two double handfuls to the 
feed; the fourth day three double 
handfuls; and each of the three suc- 
ceeding days give her four double 
handfuls of meal to a feed. A good 
meal mixture may be made of equal 
parts by weight of bran, shorts, and 
ground oats. After the first week the 
sow may be brought up to full feed 
gradually and corn may be added to 
the ration. 


Looking Forward to Winter Eggs 


Most folks, no doubt, would like to 
receive the higher prices paid for 
eggs during November and December, 
but frequently they have few eggs to 
sell at that time. Early winter eggs 
mean planning ahead and having 
things right and ready at the right 
time. Of course, early hatched and 
well grown pullets are essential. 


RED LADY * one 

This pure-bred Jersey has just completed a R. M. record of 19,608 Ibs. milk, 1,0: 
Ibs. butterfat in 865 days, the highest record made in the southern states. O 
test she produced 17,195 Ibs. milk, 860.24 lbs. fat. Red Lady was bred 
R. L. Shuford of North Carolina.—The American Jersey Cattle Clubs ie 


_ among the well fed, heavy prod: 


2 "September 10, 


their housing and feeding equipr 
Those who have winter eggs to 
high prices house their flocks ‘ 
and get them accustomed to their ] 
ing quarters. One cannot house 
flock early unless the house and 
ing equipment are ready. The 
features of last season’s housin 
any, should be remedied now. 


Mille Fever | 
A lot of calves coming in the 


the year bring with them the pos. 
bility of milk fever, particula, 


é 


\ 


of mature age. While it is es ent | 
to have cows in good condition - 
time of freshening, it is equ 
sential to be ready to handl 
of milk fever. Prevention i 
er than cure. As a part of prey 
we mention light feeding for the 
week or two after calving. » 
cow take a little meat off her bac 
won’t hurt her any. Come up | 
feed later after she has her mil 
ing organs adjusted. Every d: 
man who has high producing 
should have an air treatment. 
and know how to use it or e 
should know that he can alway: 
a good veterinarian within an hor 
so after he knows something is 1 


Less Harm in Empty Stall 
Boarder Cow ee 


It has been a fairly tough s 
many places to get crops thro 
harvest and ready for winter feec 
Now that the harvest is neari 
pletion, is there anything wrong 
looking over the herd to fin 
whether some cows ought to 
tired? It is bad enough to. 
fight unfavorable weather co 
in the growing of feed, but -w! 
any of this feed to scrub cow 
every herd are to be found 
whose production is not enough 1 
title them a place at the manger 
empty stall may make more | 
than some cows in your her 
make if kept through the winter 
time is a good time to retire a 
cow but ’tis better to give th 
gate in September than feed the 
winter. ‘ 


& 


Public sentiment is ever 
with public sentiment nothi: 
fail, without it nothing can suc 
Consequently he who molds 
sentiment goes deeper than 
enacts statutes or pronounce 
sions. He makes statutes an 
sions possible or impossible ; 
ecuted.— LINCOLN. 
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“unusual Opportunities for home beautify- 
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Be) Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 
fmm 27 NEW-DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 


OW often have you wished for a rug like 

this: pretty enough for the most tastefully 
furnished room, yet inexpensive . . . easy to 
keep clean, yet without that “hardness” some- 


times associated with smooth-surface rugs. 


Now you may have just such a rug. The 
new Armstrong’s Jaspé Rugs are made of the 
Same genuine linoleum with the lustrous wax 
finish that has made Armstrong’s Jaspé Lino- 
leum Floors so popular. They have the same 
wonderful wearing qualities, too, for the 
beautiful Jaspé graining runs right 
through to the burlap back—it can’t 
“wear off.” A light damp-mopping cleans 
the surface, an occasional waxing or pol- 
ishing with a soft cloth or pad restores 
its wonderful lustre. 


In rich blues, greens, grays, rose, tan, 
and taupe, with handsomely decorated 
borders, these new Armstrong Rugs offer 


ing at little cost. Place one of them in any 
room in the house, and you have the be- 


In the large illustration: 
Jaspé Pattern No. 716 
Above: Linoleum Rug No. 907 


ING you may have a smooth-sur face rug 
with a lovely wax finish! 


ginning of a charming color scheme. For bed- 
rooms, dining-room, living-room, playroom or 
sewing room, there is nothing more suitable or 
practicable as a floor covering. 


Properly waxed and cared for, Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Rugs always look fresh and inviting. Be- 
cause they are made of genuine cork linoleum, 
they are sturdy, yet 
soft and pliable 


At the Right: Inlaid Rug No. 1040 


N) 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs »/ 


aS they wear and 


wear and wear 


Cook for the CIRCLE @ we on the burlap back 


and quiet to the tread. You may roll them and 
move them from room to room as often as you 


please. . . yet these rugs do lie flat on the floor. 


When you buy a smooth-surface rug, bear in 
mind that these new Jaspé rugs are made only 
in genuine Armstrong’s Linoleum, identified by 
the Circle A trade-mark stamped on the burlap 
back. Ask the salesman in the local store to 
show you the new Armstrong Rugs of Jaspé 
linoleum. If he hasn’t the new patterns in 


stock he can get them for you. 


**Rucs oF PracricaL Beauty” 


This handsome booklet illustrates the 
new patterns beautifully in color. It will 
be sent to you free if you address your 
request to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 1ro1g. Jackson Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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THAT doesn’t mean I smoke it be- 
cause the rest of the fellows do. I’ve 
got ideas of my own. If you pinned 
me down to reasons, I’d say I smoke 
Prince Albert because I like it! That’s 
reason enough for me. But if you want 
details, I’ll give them to you. 


First of all, P. A. is delightfully fra- 
gtant. When you open the tidy red tin 
and that aroma bursts upon the air, 
you can hardly wait to taste such to- 
bacco in your pipe. The smoke itself 


ny —no other 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


makes good on the advance notices 
broadcast by the fragrance. 

Cool as an alarm-clock doing its 
stuff. Sweet as the recollection that 
you have the day off. Mild as the con- 
gratulations of the defeated candidate. 
So mild, in fact, that it never bites the 
tongue or parches the throat. Yet with 
plenty of rich, satisfying tobacco-body. 

I don’t know what brand you’re 
smoking now, but I do know what 


PRINGE ALBERT 


like 


tobacco is 


it! 


advice. 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


LY frosts and immature corn 
trol killing frosts nor speed up 


y interested in quality and 
ity of cow feed. Since corn, as 
n and roughage, constitutes so 
ha the rations of farm animals 
|; important that we consider the 
‘ways of handling the crop so 
its greatest usefulness may be 
for feeding live stock. 

is helpful, perhaps, to review 
some of the behavior of the corn 
+ during the later part of its 
wth in order to understand when 
arvest the crop and what kind of 
| we will have should frosts come 
rarly. 

anry & Morrison report some ob- 
ations made by Ladd of the New 
¢ Station and Jones of the Indi- 
Station as to the composition of 
corn plant through its various 
as toward maturity. Calculations 
‘made on the acre basis of corn 
ng 10,000 stalks per acre. There 
8,556 hills of corn in an acre 
| checked in rows 42 inches apart. 
corn, therefore, averaged not 
: three stalks per hill. 

\e first observation was made on 
24th when the corn was about 
feet high and before any tassels 
‘appeared. At this stage there 
5,188 lbs. of green corn per acre 
h contained 731 Ibs. of dry mat- 
On a percentage basis the corn 
186 per cent water at this stage 
rowth. 

|| September 10 when the ears 
1 the milk stage the total green 
‘ht was 26,710 Ibs. containing 
a of dry matter. Thus from 


24 to September 10, a period of 
jays, the green weight was five 
i) greater and the dry matter 
ot more than eight times greater 
(on July 24. 

| October 1 when the corn was 
\dered to be right for silage, the 
‘weight was 25,275 lbs. and this 
‘ined 8,929 Ibs. of dry matter. 
(1 this we learn that the green 
it has gone down and the dry 
ar weight up as compared to the 
ivations made when the ears 
i'n the milk stage. It is impor- 
to note that the dry matter in- 
jed 2,755 lbs. from September 10 
(tober 1, a period of 21 days. 

| October 8 the green weight had 
‘down to 22,253 Ibs. but the dry 
'r had further increased to 9,412 
At this stage 42 per cent of the 
plant was dry matter. 

[2 data given show further that 
| Was a gradual increase in nu- 
{Ss up to October 8 when the corn 
‘onsidered to be beyond damage 
ost. 

i the silage stage, October 1, of 
otal dry matter in the one-acre 
|4,625 lbs. were found in the ears 
1,804 Ibs. in the stalk or stover. 
ek later 55 per cent of the total 
jiatter was in the ears. 

| Summarize on the dry matter 
| we might say that when corn is 
\ibout four feet high without tas- 
t contains only about eight per 
; much dry matter as when it 
tly matured. When the first 
Ppear the crop contains about 
ent, when the silks are dry- 
out 48 per cent, when in the 
Stage about 65 per cent, when 
Ts are well glazed about 86 per 
ind when the corn is fully ready 
jlage about 94 per cent as much 
fatter as when matured. 

‘hould be kept in mind that these 
eee based on what might be 
, a normal stand of corn. A 
r stand, while it might yield as 
ry matter, would likely have a 
oportion of it in the stalks 


‘ 


esting Com for Cow Feed 
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Armsby of the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion summarized some work at four 
-northern stations from which it was 
found that corn yielding 4,415 lbs. of 
ears per acre (63 bushels) also yield- 
ed 3,838 lbs. of stover. It was found 
that the stover contained 37 per cent 
of the total digestible nutrients. 

There are unavoidable losses in the 
corn crop whether put in the silo or 
shocked as fodder. Experimental 
trials indicate that where corn is put 
in well-made shocks and left for a 
few months, the loss of dry matter 
will be about 20 per cent. The loss of 
dry matter when corn is put in the 
silo is estimated to be about 15 per 
cent though there may be consider- 
able variation due to stage of ma- 
turity and to conditions of the silo 
itself which may influence the keep- 
ing of silage. 

An acre of corn fed as silage has a 
higher feeding value than a similar 
acre harvested and fed as fodder 
when no effort is made to convert the 
fodder into a more palatable form by 
cutting or grinding. The difference 
comes mainly because more of the 
crop is eaten when fed as silage and 
there is less loss in dry matter be- 
cause there is no weathering. If we 
compare silage with fodder on the dry 
matter basis and consider only what 
is consumed they are of nearly equal 
feeding value. 

Let us now consider ways of get- 
ting the most feed per acre from 
whatever kind of crop seasonal and 
soil conditions give us. 

’ The silo comes first as a preserver 
of the corn crop. More of the crop is 
saved from the field and less is wast- 
ed in feeding than in any other prac- 
tical method known. 

Next to this we would put well 
shocked fodder corn which, when cut 
or ground by a modern roughage 
grinder, makes a very satisfactory 
feed and there is little of it wasted. 
Poorly shocked corn left in the field 
several months will, of course, lose 
considerable of its value. 

Feeding corn fodder in the rough is 
a wasteful method of trying to get 
a lot of feed value from an acre of 
corn. So much of it is refused by 
cows, whose rations ought to be made 
palatable. 

Shredded corn stover is a poor 
roughage for dairy cows in milk. It is 
unpalatable and comparatively low in 
nutrients; it requires legume hay and 
considerable of the higher priced pro- 
tein supplements to balance the ra- 
tion. A limited amount of shredded 
corn stover could be used if properly 
supplemented. It would be much bet- 
ter to cut finely or grind the fodder 
(ears and stalks) than to shred the 
crop. 

The present stage of maturity of 
corn on many farms indicates the 
yield of dry matter will be below nor- 
mal. This is not so much to lament if 
one has plenty of legume hay. The 
judicious combining of legume hay 
and other roughage, principally corn 
this winter, is one way of getting 
through the winter on a short corn 
crop of inferior quality. 


Argentine Dairy Industry 


During 1926 Argentine produced 
76,000,000 lbs. of creamery butter, an 
increase of 3,000,000 Ibs. over the pre- 
vious year. Of this production, 64,- 
000,000 pounds were exported, or bet- 
ter than 80 per cent. Factory cheese 
production in 1926 amounted to 33,- 
000,000 pounds, a decrease of nearly 
a million pounds from the previous 
year. Less than a million pounds of 
this was exported. 


The girls nowadays may catch the 
boys with face powder but it takes 
baking powder to hold them. 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench’and an hour's time needed. Nothing 
to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” book describ- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 

and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 


Waukesha Motor Company 
St. Peal Ave., Weukeshs, Wicsceasia 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 
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IK , P Pallis the best 
time to repair old fences 
-and buildnewones 


HE only reason that you have figured to do all your 

fence work in the Spring is because, in the old wood 

post days, it was easier then to dig post holes. But 
with the RED Top Steel Fence Post any time at any season 
of the year is fence-building time. Now you can do your 
fence work in the Fall and take this job out of your busy 
Spring season. Regardless of the hardness of the soil, one 
man with a RED Top One-Man-Driver can easily drive 200 
to 300 posts a day—and align them perfectly. 


Drive in a RED Top Post alongside each broken or rotten 
wood post, attach the same fencing to it with the RED Top 
handy fastener. The work is done quickly, the useful life 
of the fence is lengthened and in a few years you will have 
entirely rebuilt your fence line with no more annual work 
to do on that fence. 


Red Top 


GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts. 


And your fences will pay for themselves. Any 40 acres that 
isn’t fenced hog tight, can be fenced hog tight and the grain 
the harvesters overlooked the hogs will salvage. That will 
pay for the fence in two years. And every year thereafter 
this same 40 acres will bring in an extra $80.00 or more. 
If you do it now you make this saving this year. If 
7 you wait until Spring you lose the saving until next Fall. 


Take this idea to your RED TOP dealer 


He will give you more detailed 
information. The fact that 
he handles RED Top Steel 
Fence Posts indicates that he 
is not only an authority on 
fencing materials but also on 
how the proper and timely 
use of fencing will help you 
turn waste into profits. 
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RED TOP Steel Fence 
Posts Are Guaranteed 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-R So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Ww Kwik: Mixldea 
Mix Feed, Mix Concrete 


Farmers everywhere are buying the KWIK~ 
MIX double-duty, portable mixer. Handiest, 
quickest feed mixer you eversaw. Alsoleads the world im 
> mixing hard-as-rock concrete. More exclusive, time= 
: saving, labor-saving improvements than any other 
mixer at its price. Get our latest bargain offer, and, 
save time mixing feed for hogsand chickens, besid 
making your own concrete improvements in 
pensively, Write today. a 
BADGER KWIK-MIX CO. 7 
1026 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—lIt Helps Us 


(Ricardo 4 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it's clear profit. 


852 


Two Types: 
Double and 
Single Units 


ae ES 

$4500 Extra PROFIT? 
1X November, 1925, a certified dairy in 

Wisconsin install talled 6 double-unit Uni- 
versal Milkers. The equipment eliminated 
three men from the payroll who, with 
board, were costing $90.00 a month, rep- 
resenting a total saving of $3,240 peryear! 
Over a period of two years the equipment 
will have paid for itself and netted the 
dairyman an extra profit of $4,500. 
Write for free catalog which tells all 
about this profit-making equipment. 


The Universal Milking MachineCo. 
Department H, Waukesha, Wis. 


Universal ( 


natural milker 


FREE Catalog and 


PS Engineering Service 


'/ GREATEST 


AIR 


\ DISPLACEMENT 
of Any Type 
Ventilator, 


NO OPERATING COST 
Fresh air means health and efficiency. The Al- 
jen Turbine Ventilator provide. positive ventila- 
tion for barns, stables, crevmeries etc. Low first 
cost. No operating expense. Silent, durable, 
good looking. Free cat. and engineering service. 
Engineers in Principal Cities 


Biten Dir- Turbine Ventilator Co. 


14th & Howard Sts. Detroit, Michigan 


tilator 
“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weighta 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dise 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob-« 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify ‘“‘Pe- 
louze.”’ If they haven’t 

No,D.120 it order direct. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Prepaid 232-242 East Ohio Street, Clieaga- 
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The Radio in the Country Home> 


ETHEL MORRISON—MARSDEN, WISCONSIN 


HE radio has crept into the 
heart of the country home and 
once there it has established it- 

self so very securely that unquestion- 
ably it is there to stay. The radio 
has brought much with it; it not only 
provides music and entertainment for 
the farmer and his wife but it sup- 
plies a vast amount of very useful in- 
formation as well. It is like a magic 
book, each page of which brings forth 
some new, delightful surprise. The ra- 
dio ministers to the needs of the 
whole family from grandmother down 
to the tiniest tot. It is hard to tell 
whom it affects the most, whether it 
is father or mother, the young people, 
or the children. 

Let us consider for a moment just 
how it affects the farmer and the 
father of the family. Daily it brings 
him the weather report. Many times 
this knowledge for one day is worth 
far more than the original cost of the 
radio. In our section of the country, 
where that most valuable crop, tobac- 
co, is raised, this knowledge at plant- 
ing time and again at harvest is in- 
valuable. Very often we have frost 
before the tobacco is all in; and with 
a warning many acres may be cut, 
piled, and covered with hay, to save. 
Everyone knows the part the knowl- 
edge of the day’s markets plays in a 
farmer’s life,—the poultry, beef, veal, 
butter, and egg markets all affect him 
vitally. At the present time nearly 
every broadcasting station devotes a 
certain amount of time each day to 
programs of interest to the farmer. 
Some have lectures upon poultry, the 
proper feed, how to increase egg pro- 
duction, incubation, and _ poultry 
diseases. Other stations have lectures 
on cows and hogs and some talk on 
co-operative marketing. These talks 
are practical and valuable—they are 
a new source of information and come 
into a farmer’s own home at conveni- 
ent hours. There are even setting up 
exercises early in the morning though 
most farmers still prefer to do their 
daily dozen to the tune the milk plays 
in the milk pail. 

Mother, too, finds the radio a great 
help and a source of inspiration. 
With an extension cord she can have 
the loud speaker beside her in the 
kitchen as she bakes, scrubs, washes 
dishes, or irons. She hears many new 
ideas, some on efficient housekeeping, 
others on cooking, etc. She learns 


— Make It Your Vacation Week — 


NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 
AMERICAN POULTRY CONGRESS 


Sept. 26 - Oct. 2, 1927 


WATERLOO 


DAIRY CATTLE 
CONGRESS 


YOU SHOULD BE ONE of the thousands of dairymen from 
all parts of America who will attend this great school of in- 
struction. 1000 dairy cattle, 250 club heifers, scores of edu- 
cational exhibits, hundreds of machinery and equipment 
displays, continuous demonstrations, etc., ete. 


IOWA 


new ways to camouflage old food and 


make it appetizing. She obtains many 


new and tested recipes. She learns 
many items of interest to herself as 
the family dressmaker. She hears 
which colors are best for spring, just 
what the new styles are, how to make 
the children’s clothes over from her 
own. She also has the opportunity 
to hear other things of interest to her 
as a homemaker—lectures on interior 


decorating, color schemes, refinishing . 


of old furniture. Some stations have 
women’s clubs and these broadcast 
interesting programs. She learns 
what other women throughout the 
world are accomplishing and does not 
have to leave her home to join in. 
These programs give her something 
new to think of, something to bright- 
en her days, give her a new outlook 
upon life. She can accomplish her 
work easier and more efficiently as a 
result, for even the most disagreeable 


task may be accompanied by gay 
music. Thus the radio is assisting in 
removing the drudgery from the work 
of the farmer’s wife. 

The problem of keeping the young 
people on the farms is half solved 
with the installation of a radio. All 
young folk want a good time, and 
you can make it possible for them to 
have it in their own homes instead 
of in the dance halls of the nearby 
towns. The radio will furnish plenty 
of excellent music; let them invite 
their friends in, roll up the rugs, and 
dance in your home. They enjoy the 
radio in many other respects; -the 
ukelele and harmonica music always 
appeal to them. They like to hear 
glee clubs sing and enjoy hearing oth- 
er young people perform over the air. 

It brings another opportunity to 
the country boy or girl who cannot 
get away to attend university or col- 
lege. Several stations have recently 
installed “universities of the air.” 
They bring courses and lectures upon 
various subjects—foreign languages, 
such as, French, Spanish, and Latin; 
courses in English, in music, in agri- 
culture, and in many other subjects. 
Many a young person has yearned for 
just such an opportunity as this pre- 
sents. 

Even the children come in for their 
share of the pleasure of the radio. 
There is the story hour for the little 
tots and how they do enjoy these 
stories told each night. We farm 
mothers seem to have so little time to 
devote to telling stories. Most sta- 
tions have clubs for their little listen- 


The children of the farms so sel| 


THE RADIO IN THE MARSDEN FARM HOME 


September 1 


ers, and every child longs to belon| 
a club of some sort. What a 4 
they get when they hear their | 
name read over the air. These ¢ 
have programs that are construc 
and interesting as well. There| 
organizations for the older childre. 
well, from ten to fifteen years of 


see the comic sections of the Su 
papers but they may hear them 
over the radio and thus enjoy t 
in this manner. The children ej 
music for special occasions si 
the patriotic music for Washir 
birthday. There are even lullahic 
hush the little baby to sleep. 

Everyone in the whole famil| 
provided with something of en) 
ment by means of the radio. It ca} 
not only to the tastes of the in 
al but to the family as a 
There are talks on health, 
prevention, and warnings of 


ics that are abroad. There 
by the greatest artists of ¢ 
artists who we of small mea 
never hear otherwise. We 
great violinists, the prima do 
opera stars, the most famous 
of the time, and musical lect 
the greatest orchestra leade 
world. We, who love opera, 
opportunity to hear it, close 
and picture it, right in-our ow 
while rain pours without an 
is a foot deep. 

We can teach our children 
meaning of good music with a 
in the home and we can instil 
their minds a greater appreci: 
the world’s greatest artists and 
work. We can swing our 
choose what we wish, whethe: 
barn dance with fiddlers and ca 
for dad, pipe organ for mother, 
for. the young folks, or songs of! 
gone-by day for grandmother 
old grandmother, now that 
sight is almost gone and her 
and strength so frail, how vi 
it must mean to her, this great D 
ing in the form of a radio. The: 
bors drop in to listen to the bis 
ball games or to hear the progra) 
Farmers’ Week that the state 


when the blizzards howl in t 
and the snow lies so deep 


them enter into the service: 
ship that come to them thr 
(Continued on page 865) ; 


ANY attempts are being made 
to operate records which will 
establish the basis for a de- 
n regarding the actual produc- 
y of a cow in comparison to her 
» of Ee In other words, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


CURTIS F. MOSS, NEW YORK 


Records are kept in the barn where 
milkers post them after each milking. 
Totals are recorded each day, also 
totals to date. These two features 
are very important because in the 
majority of systems it is necessary 
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None / 


No Lon 


ng Tubes 


No Claws 


DAILY MILK FOR COW NO 


a milker can be to wash UNTIL 
you have washed The Surge Milk- 
er. No Long Tubes! No Claws! 


Ever try to wash a mess of long tubes and 
twisted claws? Try it once.... then try 
The Surge and see how much easier it is! 
Another thing! Long tubes and claws with 
their cracks, crevices, twists and turns are 
bacteria breeding grounds. The Surge has 


ASH 2297, ener 


wi ary 


NOTE SICKNESS-AND 
OTHER IRREGULARITIES 


Lowno, JHC 


question is: Are cows paying 
\> way? It is probably one of the 
| common in the dairyman’s 
4. Under the direction of C. B. 
der, assistant dairy husbandman; 
Fred Gauntt, dairy herdsman, 
Dairy Husbandry Department of 
New Jersey State Agricultural 
ege at New Brunswick, N. J., is 
Jating extremely interesting and 


ee asia OMe mee 


(RD A—DAILY RECORD OF THE NUMBER POUNDS MILK GIVEN BY EACH COW 


to do a great deal of addition to find 
out ‘‘to-date” quantities. 

Card B, the daily record of 
milk and feed and total for month, is 
kept in the barn office and taken out 
at feeding time. It is hooked on 
the feed wagon so that it is there 
in front of the feeder as he per- 
forms his duty and eliminates any 
chance of estimating or guessing. 


DAILY RECORD OF MILK AND FEED AND TOTAL FOR MONT 


NO claws! 


NO aa tables! 
produce clean low bacteria count milk and get premium prices. 


That’s WHY Surge Owners find it so easy to 


6 Milkings FREE! 


Right in Your Own Barn—With No Obligation to Buy 


Don’t buy ANY milker UNTIL you have tried The Surge Milker with its wonderful NEW 


method that milks cows like no other machine has ever milked cows before. 
“6 Milkings Free’’ Offer lets you see for yourself just what The Surge 
will do for you—and there is no obligation to buy, unless you want to. 
Once bis see it milk your cows—even ‘‘that cow’ you think can’t be 
by machine—once you see how easy it is to operate and how 

much EASIER it is to clean— you won’t be satisfied until you own one! 


milke 


Mail coupon now for special price, Free Demonstration and Easy 
Learn what this wonder milker will do for YOU! 


Terms Offer. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Our liberal 


Easy Terms 
You can buy a Surge 
Milker on very easy 
terms. We’ll figure to 


use any equipment you 


may have already in 
your barn. You’ll be 
surprised how little 
it’ll amount to. Mail 
coupon now. It doesn’t 
obligate you. 


WehavejustissuedaNEW 2! SSS SSS 2 
| SurgeCatalog that tells you | PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. Dept, 28-56 i 
1 MORE about milking and 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois B 
om oper machines shan atte H Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog @ 
| e esos Pitre cies 2 xe . and tell me about your special Free Demonstration Offer on 7 
a y era er milkin gz cow 8 4 the SURGE Milker. (Please give this information.) ~ 
to have. is coupon wi : 
bring ie to youL-F REE: : Number of cows milked._......-------- DY 8 Bee ee - 
Mail It Today SURE! - DN Oe Se il eg Eva Ses 3 SE Sa Se - 
Me Address. Ge ee Pee ee en State a a 
of grain fed and a change affected 2 
Is. Pen DA if it seems feasible. Unless the feed Just send a dollar bill 
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2 originated at Penn State Col- 
» by P. D. Jones. 

ard A, here portrayed, is a daily 
2rd of the number of pounds of 
|: given by each cow. It is divided 
two milkings. Space for three 
i 


‘ful barn records. These records 
i 


four milkings is oftentimes pro- 
id by drawing horizontal lines 
‘ugh the A. M. and P. M. sections. 
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YIELO AND VALUE 


DUE TOCALVE 


SS LBS, GRAIN MIX NO. ej —____ PER FEED 
+} CARD B—DAILY RECORD OF MILK AND FEED AND TOTAL FOR MONTH 


} MONTHLY SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION AND COST OF FEED 
FEED CONSUMED 


Aur. 0020") 


DAYS ORY 
HERD NO 
SEX 


* 0-77 CALVED 


WJ Les. SILAGE-PER FEED 


The lower portion of this record 
shows the amount and kind of feed 
to be given. On it is also written in- 
formation under the headings “grain 
mix,” “No.,’”? “Lbs. grain per feed.” 

The amount of milk given daily is 
placed under the ‘Lbs. milk” cap- 
tion. If there is any startling change 
in quantity figures, it may be imme- 
diately compared with the quantities 


COST OF FEED 


/wonth | Les, mick % 


POUNDS OF 


FAT |price| VALUE |°*5]94 | yy 
omy{rast 


ain| SILAGE 


way | BP 


RRS AMES € ETc. 


HERD No Tb 


| C—RECORD OF MONTHLY SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION AND COST OF FEED 


is changed, the one posting under the 
date of the first suffices for the 
month. If there are changes, they 
are posted on the dates they occur 
and necessitate changes in the lower 
portion of the cards. The spaces for 
“Bred” and ‘‘Due to calve” are im- 
portant as the amount of feed or 
milk will change when a cow nears 
the maternity period. 

These first two records described 
are but incidental in importance to 
the third form, ‘‘C,’”’ which is the rec- 
ord of monthly summary of produc- 
tion and cost of feed. 
determining factor in establishing 
whether or not the cow is “paying 
her way.” Never before has the 
dairy husbandman been able on one 
record to bring together all facts nec- 
essary to establish a basis for deci- 
sion. The card is very simple, show- 
ing the pounds of milk per month 
and its value, the amount of feed 
consumed and its cost, and the net 
gain or loss each month. This record 
is also accumulated because a one 
month’s showing is no criterion for 
cows on account of their giving vary- 
ing quantities, according to the time 
they calve.: This record is, of course, 
permanently kept in the dairy herds- 
man’s office and posted from cards A 
and B. 

This complete and helpful system 
may be utilized by every herdsman. 
From the operation of a similar idea 
will come a complete knowledge of 
all existing conditions and a _ better 
control of standardized management. 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book | 


This is the | 


for the 


FIVE DOLLAR 


“RED DUCK” 


HOG WATERER 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
Balance at your depot without 
any collection charges. 
Three year guarantee 
Works the year around. 


1 
ENCLOSED IS ONE DOLLAR 
SEND FULL DESCRIPTION ie] 

I 


eRe Reet meee eee mere w ewer eee eereneeeeeeent 


ALWUZON- Ac; 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 


Lock, They are superior to~Others. Cost 
no more. Attached in one Operation, 
They are guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Clothes Hints for Fall 


We ran away the other day, my 


husband and I. 
boy to do the chores for a couple of 
days and we parked the children with 
my sister, though I am quite sure she 
failed to appreciate the honor we did 
her. Then we took our little Ford 
and started toward Chicago. It was 
almost noon when we left home and 
as we intended to take the longest 
route in we hastened on our journey. 
We took the route that led us 
through Sheridan Road and the Lake- 
shore Drive and it was a drive long 
to be remembered. As Chicago is at 
present living by daylight saving time 
we, of course, lost an hour going in, 
and arrived in the city just in time 
to catch all of the traffic of closing 
hours. For a man who drives year 
in and out along country byways, my 
husband got the biggest kick in driv- 
ing through that traffic of any one I 
know. 

We stayed with some cousins on 


the south side and the next morning - 


we went down town and the loop. My 
husband, manlike, chose to spend his 
day seeing Babe Ruth play ball, but 
my cousin and J decided uron the 
theater and shopping. No one knows 
what a keen delight I take in the 
crowds of that city as they hurry 
and rush about. But really, nowa- 
days it is a comparatively simple 
thing to get about in the city to what 
it was a few years ago, because of 


the way in which traffic is guided. 


First, to avoid the afternoon 
crowds, we went to the theater and 
we chose the “Chicago,” one of the 
finest in this country. The picture 
was. good and. the vaudeville was 
splendid. How different the vaude- 
ville acts are today, that are given 
in these good theaters, from what 
they were a few years ago. The 
numbers that one hears in these thea- 
ters nowadays are similar to what 
we get at home on very fine chautau- 
qua programs. But it was not in 
either of these things that my inter- 
est was centered. It was in the beau- 
ty and grandeur of the theater itself, 


We hired a neighbor: 


and though I have seen it many times 
before I never tire of looking at it 
anew, and in its lighting system and 
organ that I revelled. I wish I might 
find words to describe the beauty of 
that building, with its spacious mar- 
ble lobby, with its numerous oil paint- 
ings each one of which is lighted in- 
dividually, its balconies, crystal chan- 
deliers that glisten like diamonds, its 
beautiful chairs and settees of gold 
and tapestry, or the beauties of the 
dome of the theater with all its vari- 
ous hues. Then there is the stage 
itself set between two mammoth col- 
umns of marble and curtained in the 
most beautiful of velvets. But words 
fail me and I could never do justice 
to it. I am always interested in the 
effects produced by the lighting sys- 
tem as it varies the lights and tones 
of blue, violet, rose, green, orange, 
etc., upon the persons performing and 
the curtains. And the organ itself, 
or perhaps I should say the organs 
for this theater contains two, always 
holds me as nothing else can. Its 
voice, as it peals forth its mighty 
notes, carries one far, far away from 
his problems of the farm, with our 
worry over crops, stock, interest, and 
taxes. It takes one off to fields of 
peace and he drifts away in forests 
of beauty. 

We left the theater and proceeded 
to one of the city’s smartest grills 
for our luncheon. Next came the 
part I had waited for and dreamed 
of for many months, that of wander- 
ing through the large department 
stores, of viewing the beautiful 
things in each department and get- 
ting ideas for winter. For away back 
in the middle of summer one finds 
the winter styles being shown. I shall 
not try to tell you a quarter of what 
I saw but I am sure you will be in- 
terested in what those big stores were 
forecasting for winter. 

The dresses shown were practically 
all of velvet in all of its richness and 
elegance. Navy and midnight blue, 
and black were the predominating col- 
ors shown and will evidently take the 
preference this year. Nearly every- 
thing was trimmed with a bit of tan, 


HRARD'S OAIRYHAN 


HIGHLAND GIRLS’ CANNING CLUB IN CHARGE OF MRS. CARL ALTHOFF, 
VANDERBURG COUNTY, INDIANA 
These girls canned 308 quarts of fruit and vegetables by cold pack process in 1925, 
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flesh colored, or biege colored geor- 
gette. Something rather different! 
Quite a few heavy crepes, such as 
roshanara, are being used also. All 
of the dresses are longer, three inch- 
es at least. I saw quite a few jacket 
effects being worn. One cute little 
dress had a plain skirt of black plait- 
ed serge and a black velvet jacket 
was used with it. Another dress that 
impressed me was a blouse of gold 
metallic cloth and a skirt of brown 
velvet. This was one of the richest 
things that I saw. It was perfectly 
plain, with no trimming. Many have 
just a touch of the flesh colored 
georgette at the neck or in vest ef- 
fect. Many velvet hats were shown 
in blues, black, and brown. Hose for 
fall seem to be less in shades of tan 
and flesh as before and more in grays, 
many and many shades of grays, and 
in gunmetals. The smartest hosiery 
have black heels. Some hose are a 
beautiful shade of rose biege. Scarfs 
for winter will be brighter and gau- 
dier than ever. Last winter they 
were bright but this year’s will make 
those look very sober. The beads 
for winter are to be of erystal. I 
saw string after string of large cry- 
stal beads, most of them quite long 
strings in both round and square 
beads shown with the dresses of vel- 
vet. 

Lastly I want to tell you of one 
window display that I saw, not that 
it showed the styles but because it 
tried so hard to reproduce a bit of 
the country. The background was 
made up entirely of paper flowers 
that would grow in an old fashioned 
country garden, hollyhocks, asters, 
nasturtiums, daisies, phlox, climbing 
roses, geraniums in pots, petunias, 
marigolds, sweet peas in profusion, 
and even little fir trees of paper. I 
suppose this is the nearest many city 
folk ever get to seeing flowers such 
as those that grow right in most of 
our own gardens. 

We both returned to the farm 
ready to tackle the work with a new 
vigor and much the richer and hap- 
pier by a change in the regular rou- 
tine of farm work. Personally I be- 
lieve it pays any one in big returns 
to take a few days off occasionally 
and to take a little vacation. It keeps 
us from stagnation. And as most of 
the city people have from two weeks’ 
to a month’s vacation a year, a farm- 
er surely should have a few days.— 
ETHEL MORRISON MARSDEN. 


Importance of a Farm Office 


“Our home is a hotel, an office, 


a pedigree record library, and a 
seed corn depository,” so writes 
a farmer’s wife in one of the 


recent magazines. How many of 
us find our living rooms cluttered 
with pedigrees, old magazines that 
are treasured because of some helpful 
paragraphs on agriculture or live 
stock, sales catalogs, and all the 
other empedimenta dear to the heart 
of a man interested in keeping up-to- 
the-minute in his farm work, but dis- 
tracting to the housewife who strives 
to keep everything in its place. I 
am going to tell how I have solved 
the problem during the past winter 
and how successful it is working out. 

We are living in a more-than-100- 
year-old Pennsylvania Dutch farm 

(Continued on next page) 


Send for Our Fall Fashion 
Magazine 


You simply must have a copy of our Fall 
Fashion Magazine, for it contains too many 
good things for you to miss. All the new fall 
and early winter styles of course, and then 
there are pages of novelties for the mas- 
querade. Articles about health and beauty 
and reducing safely, and pages showing core 
rect hats, faney needle work, special lingerie, 
etc. 

While you have the matter in mind send 
10c for your copy to our Fashion Department, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Wis 
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No. 755—Tends to Slenderize. 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
measure. Size 36 requires 336 y, 
inch material with % yard of 
trasting. 

No. 728—Becoming Street 
in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
3 yards of 40-inch material with 
36-inch contrasting. te 

No. 498—Morning or "Hones 
in sizes 86, 88, 40, 42, and 
measure. Size 36 requires 3144 
inch material with 4% yard of 
trasting. 

No. 688—Company Aprof,. ; 
small, medium, and large. 
quires 134 yards of 40-inch ma : 

No. MH se): Chic. : 


ure. Size 36 Petuives 3% yarc 
terial with 14 yard of 40-in 


quires 14% yards of 86-inch 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2954—Ragland Sleey. 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Si 
yards of 40-inch material wi 
inch contrasting. 


How to Order P 


Enclose 10¢ in stamps or coi! 
carefully) for each pattern 
your order to Fashion Depart 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wi 
tern is seam-allowing and guarant 
perfectly. Do not fail to state siz 

Our patterns are made especial 
the leading fashion designers of | 
City. No stuck of patterns is _ 
office and, since all orders are 
the factory, kindly allow a reaso! 
for delivery of any pattern you ord 


Teacher—A biped is any 
goes on two feet. Bobbi 
name. one? | nee 
Hobbie maar >» 2 
shoes. = We 


ere the summer kitchen is 
g by itself connected with 
m house by a covered entry. 
preciating the advantage of 
to a summer kitchen where 
is no running water, I decided 
his room would make an ideal 
and have fitted it up as such. 
we have our desks, our type- 
here we keep all our herd rec- 


my husband can interview his 
the salesmen that come to see 


tary and have spent all the leis- 
of the past winter get- 
things in shape. I have in- 
all the old sales catalogs kept 
value as pedigree references 
; when he demands “John Doe’s 
of 1923” I can now put my 
m it at once without looking 
th a high pile. I have all the 
vee sheets filed in alphabetical 
at the individual cow records 
he herd card-cataloged so that in 
nute’s glance one can see what 
individual cow has done for us. 
re all the many government bul- 
sorted and in piles, each per- 
ng to one subject; and pictures 
ows, advertising pamphlets, and 
apers each have their place. 
dat last I have persuaded my 
to let me start a clipping 
‘Until now he has refused to de- 
a single farm paper and when 
as wanted to look up an article, 
is been several hours of search 
ih various papers. Now when 
ing a paper he has a blue pencil 
aarks any article that he thinks 
wanted later; then after the 
number of the magazine comes, 
p the marked paragraphs, note 
em the initials of the magazine 
| date, file them as to subjects 
s the paper on to our tenants. 
ei of keeping a regular diary 
loose leaved calendar on the 
esk and note on that each day 
Bisening that may be referred 
iter, the progress of the farm 
» the calls of the veterinarian, 
reather, the time of the day help, 
‘we find it of untold service in 
ng many questions. 
» be sure this office work takes 
but it is a different kind of work 
{the ordinary routine of house- 
duties; keeps one in touch with 
farm business and can be done 
oments. I find it very inter- 
g and most satisfactory in that 
‘eps so much of the business out 
house, and it is indeed a joy to 
everything in its place and to 
here that place is. I believe 
Lae as well as every busi- 


should have its office, and 
hat when planning the arrange- 
a rooms in a new home, the 

the office will be given more 
deration i in the future.—K. C. Be 


You Interested in Art? 


an? is told of two boys 


worked their way to the 
and both became sailors. 
med as to why farm boys who 


h Bald want to become sailors 
‘Teplied simply that “it was the 
rth did it.” As long as they 

member, the first sight that 
a ed their eyes on waking had 


showing a beautiful ship 
il sail fighting its way 
a stormy sea. It uncon- 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


enough to decide, their only desire 
was to go to sea. 

I have never known a case where 
a single picture affected a life as vi- 
tally as this but I do know that being 
exposed to beauty, even the beauty of 
only a picture has a softening, en- 
riching influence that is never lost. 
Particularly is this true in the early 
formative years, and that is why good 
pictures are so desirable an addition 
to schoolrooms. We who are not 
artists are apt to think that one pic- 
ture of a tree is as good as another. 
We say, “Maybe this picture is not 
a work of art but it is good enough 
for me.” Perhaps it is, but it is not 
good enough for your children unless 
it is the best. 

“The best” in art sounds pretty ex- 
pensive but there is a new organiza- 
tion for the promotion of art in the 
home which stands ready not only to 
instruct us in what is good but to 
help us get it, and get it with little 
expense. This organization is the 
American Art Bureau, 166 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

The bureau has three small book- 
lets, “The Pictures in Your Home,” 
“Pictures for Schools,” and “Outline 
of Art,” which sell for 25c each. The 
last-named booklet is largely devoted 
to appreciation of art but describes 
also the service which the bureau of- 
fers free of charge to study groups. 
The service consists of: 

1. Assistance in planning art pro- 
grams for study groups for the year. 

2. A loan exhibit of 42 beautiful 
color reproductions mounted on 24 
cardboards. This collection is sent 
out at no expense to the study group 
except the cost of transportation. 
The trunk containing this exhibit 
weighs 130 lbs. so your local express 
office can give you the cost of sending 
it between your town and Chicago. 

38. A loan collection of lantern 
slides showing the proper use of pic- 
tures in home decoration. 

4. A typewritten lecture, written 
by an authority, accompanies each 
loan exhibit and may be read by a 
member of the group. 

The booklet on “Pictures in the 
Home” deals with the selection of ap- 
propriate pictures for various rooms, 
how to frame them, and how to hang 
them. It is, I think, the least valu- 
able of the three books as it contains 
only material that most of us have 
heard many times. 

I like the other two books because 
they contain, in addition to a small 
study of art appreciation, valuable 
lists of the masterpieces of the best 
artists and while the bureau does not 
sell pictures, they will furnish ad- 
dresses where any reproduction you 
want may be obtained, with its price 
and size. 

I don’t believe any of us need to 
be convinced of the value of having 
good pictures in our schools and 
homes. It is largely a question of 
whether or not we can squeeze an- 
other activity into our already crowd- 
ed days. If you think you can, I don’t 
believe you could do better than to 
get your club or school in touch with 
the American Art Bureau at the ad- 
dress I have given.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Cheese Pie 


2 eggs a 

36 cup sugar ke 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoonfuls melted butter 

%, cup cottage cheese 

1% teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup milk 

Y% cup currants 

Juice of % lemon 

Put into a pie tin with an under- 

crust only. The currants may be put 
into the pie tin to insure even dis- 
tribution. They should be pressed 
down under the surface. Bake in a 
moderate oven.—Household Nutri- 


tion. 
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No basement needed. 
Does the work of three 


Stoves or five grates. 


Will heat five to seven 


S*E T.S 


A.B OV, E 


HARMONIZES WITH FINE FURNITURE 


Ty eek Ee Le OUOek 


rooms with healthful SOMETHING more than a beautiful piece of furniture. Its 


heat. Less sickness. 


heavy conscientious construction gives it long wearability 


and its 6 Inch Air Duct, circulating moist, healthful heat makes 


Compare the merits of 
furnaces before you buy. 


it the leader of all furnaces in efficiency and economy. In the 
great Washington Line there is a size, model and finish for 


your individual heating problem. Write for names of satisfied users, 


Our Free Book, on “How You Can Reduce Home Heating Costs’’ is sent on request. 


Better Service — 
Trifling Cost 


Hand Bags 
have HANDLES 


a have CERTI- 
IED CAPS for 
eilk Bottles 


Service wins dairy customers. Every dairyman 
knows that. But what about the cost? You 
can give better service than your competitor— 
the service that wins customers and keeps 
costs down to minimum with Certified Caps. 


Certified Caps have the tough red fiber flap, 
like a stout handle, that lifts the cap easily 
every time. That's what customers want. 
The Flap is stapled on. It does not tear, 
Easy to see, . Easy to grasp. For capping 
machines or hand capping. 

Let us show you free what Certified Caps 
with Red Flaps are doing for dairies every- 
where. Write us or ask your supply house 
for free samples, 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


ven ti fied Cc 
me: BOTTLES 


THE CAP WITH THE RED FLA? 


London Apt Waxed Papers, Ltd., 
Nu Lane, S. E. 
Canadian PN rg Purity Milk Cap Co., Ltd., 
76 Stafford St., Toronto 


BIG WEEKLY ISSUES 


of The Pathfinder, the 
, liveliest, most unique and en- 
tertaining weekly magazine in Amer- 


fea, Best fiction, pictures, wit, humor, 
information, news events, special peared: 


Pca you read The Pathfinder you will n 
do without it. Limited offer. SEND 10c TODAY! 
THE PATHFINDER, Dept.Hié8, Washington, D.C. 


GRAY & DUDLEY COMPANY | (Established 1862) 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THEY’RE HERE 


THE FALL AND WINTER 


FASHION BOOKS! 


Order yours now. It is big, beautiful and well 
illustrated. Many helpful suggestions. 


Price only ten cents. 
Hoard’s Dairyman Fashion Department 


NOTICE—Our patterns also sell for ten cents 
each. They are accurate and satisfactory. 


Why take 


half the Profit 
on YOUR WOOL? 


When you sell your wool to a dealer, 
it is all ready for the factory. Why 
not send it there direct and get 
all the profit ? 


The Chatham EXTRA PROFIT PLAN 
pays you double for your wool. You 
just ship the wool to us — the coune 
try’s largest exclusive makers of 
wool blankets—and we make it 

up into the best blankets and 

auto robes produced in our 

factory. The charge is nom- 

inal—or, if you prefer, we 

will take full payment in 


wool. 
Mail Coupon for Book- CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
let explaining EXTRA 179. Chatham Road 


PROFIT PLAN. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Fe 


CHATHAM MEG. CO. 
179 Chatham Road 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Please send me further information on 
your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN, 
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Avoid Hot Weather 
Milk Troubles 


DIVERSOL 


destroys the bacteria 
that cause: 


Sour Milk “off flavors” 
S ————— 


“Ropy Milk” } foul odors = 


NOW? You Can Be Sure 
(of Premium Priced Milk 


ee Diversol now makes it easy for you to keep bacteria under 
\ Ee control and economically produce clean, low bacteria count 
“Better than Barrels of | “Premium-priced” milk. 85% of bacterial contamination 

Hot Water” comes from milk utensils and equipment. Diversol now 


makes it EASY for you to keep them fresh and clean and free of the bacteria 
that spoil your product. 


e 
MORE-—"” a washing compound. 
e e 9 
—than a sterilizer. It’s both! 
Diversol does more than any washing compound or sterilizer—it destroys bac 
teria as it cleans, and removes foul odors—instantly with ONE operation. You 
don’t need steam. One warm or cold water rinse with Diversol—and you're 
through! You make your own solution—easily and quickly with cold water. 


Very economical! One pound makes 100 gallons of sterilizing solution. Keeps 
forever. Never deteriorates. Non-poisonous. Never injures hands. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Supply 


Every man producing or handling milk, cream, butter, cheese or ice cream should 
investigate this great NEW dairy discovery. The coupon above entitles you to 
enough Diversol—FREE—to make 25 gallons of sterilizing solution. Send for this 
liberal FREE supply—mail coupon now—SEE what Diversol will do for YOU. 
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Fi 
New Banger Pall 


N A dandy new low cost 
bottle cap that is sanita- 
Wry. Hasily removed with 
fingers. Protects both 
milk and bottle. Makes 
new friends; holds the 
old ones. Adds to the pop- 
ularity of your product. 
Try them on your trade 
and note the quick re- 
sponse. Write us for free 
samples and prices. We 
also make the superior 
“Midwest” Standard Dise 
Caps, 


Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. 


P.O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. 
Get Samples par 


uvercap 


EATER 

ny A 
dee ODORIZES 

rains NO ACIO= POISON: Soap 
GROTHER loon acace 


Every owner 
of Live Stock 

should get 
this FREE Book 


Tells how to prevent and control 
diseases of cows, calves, pigs, poultry 
and other farm animals that cause 
yearly losses of over $200,000,000. 


Tells how to PREVENT or Treat 
Retained Afterbirth 
Calf Scours 
Also a full discussion of Abortion. 
Other chapters of the book cover Poul. 
try Diseases and Little Pig Diseases. 
A complete plan for sorting and disinfect- 
ing sows without catching or handling. 


Write for Book Today 


Gives full directions for preventing and 
controlling these diseases with B-K. 
Used on hundreds of thousands of farms. 
Cleansing and healing to tissue—non- 
poisonous yet a powerful killer, of 
germs. Cost averages about a centa 
gallon as diluted to use. 


General 

Laboratories 
Dept. 101) 

Madison, Wis. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


SANITARY-EASY PULL 


4-times-a-day 
Milk Record Sheets 
10 cows for 31 days 
5c each prepaid 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Costs little’ 


and is reliable , 


For bedding, most convenient, serviceable and 


Write for special, delivered prices. 
Neenah. Wis. 


sanitary. 
Jagerson Fuel Company, 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 
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DAIRY MARKET NEW: 


‘Feed Market Situation 


(By Grain, Hay, and Feed Market News 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. ) 

Feed prices made a further advance during 
the middle of August with several feeds show- 
ing a gain of $2—$3 a ton at the principal 
markets. Production of most feeds continued 
of only moderate volume and while demand 
was not materially increased the offerings 
have been readily absorbed even at the higher 
levels, even though farm pastures have con- 
tinued substantially above average in nearly 
all states. High prices for corn have widened 
the outlet for feeds although this may be off- 
set to some degree by the prospect for a bump- 
er supply of hay at relatively low prices. 

Wheat feeds have shared in the general ad- 
vance although dealers at some points have 
been cautious, awaiting the outturn of the 
spring wheat crop. Considerably less wheat 
feeds have gone into storage this summer 
than ordinarily, according to trade reports. 

Offerings of wheat feeds continued to be 
readily absorbed with the heavier feeds in ur- 
gent demand at a number of markets. Buffalo 
mills continue 2—3 weeks behind on shipping 
orders; offerings in central western markets 
have been hardly equal to current takings. 

Linseed meal has shown a fractional ad- 
vance again, due more to light production 
than to active inquiries. Demand was fair at 
Buffalo from both domestic and export buyers. 
Mills at this’ point were anxious for business 
but seemed able to move their output at pre- 
vailing prices. Quotations were also advanced 
at Chicago where production was light and 
demand was slightly more active. Production 
of this feed increased at Minneapolis but 
prices advanced, partly because of the steady 
gain in wheat feed prices which caused buy- 
ers to increase their purchases of linseed meal. 

Cottonseed meal prices were irregular, be- 
ing affected materially by cotton crop devel- 
opments. Prospects are for a much smaller 
crop than that of 1926 which would mean that 
considerably less cottonseed cake and meal 
would be available during the coming season 
than last year when around 2,800,000 tons of 
cottonseed cake and meal were produced. 
Stocks of cottonseed cake and meal in crush- 
ers’ hands at the first of August totaled near- 
ly 65,000 tons. This is less than half of the 
143,000 tons held at the same time last year 
but is larger than at this time for any year 
except 1922. Prices are materially higher than 
a year ago and demand is only moderately ac. 
tive at the advance. 

Gluten feed prices show an irregular ad- 
vance. Mill offers are only nominal and are 
for later shipment, generally not before Octo- 
ber and current quotations are dominated by 
resellers’ offerings. Resellers at Buffalo were 
asking about $2 a ton premium over the mill 
price quoted for later shipment and the offer- 
ings at Philadelphia were almost entirely 
from resellers. 

Tankage continued to move readily at pre- 
vious quotations of about $70 a ton in carlots 
at the principal distributing points. 

Alfalfa meal held practically steady in spite 
of the strength in other feeds. Best grades 
were in light supply at Chicago but No. 2 and 
No. 8 alfalfa meal were available in fair vol- 
ume. Light receipts of alfalfa hay caused 
some firmness at Omaha where choice and 
No. 1 meal showed a gain of around 50c. De- 
mand continued inactive at Kansas City where 
reports indicated a fair inquiry for top grades. 
Dealers were complaining that heavy rains 
through Kansas and Colorado made it nearly 
impossible to get hay suitable for green meal. 


Quoted August 24 


Standard spring wheat bran: $31 Buffalo, 
$35.75 Philadelphia, $31 Chicago, $28 Minne- 
apolis. Hard winter wheat bran: $33.50 Buffa- 
lo, $36 Philadelphia, $34 Cincinnati, $81.50 
Chicago, $27.50 Omaha, $27.50 Kansas City. 
Soft winter wheat bran: $34.50 Buffalo, $36 
Philadelphia, $34 Cincinnati, $30.50 St. Louis, 
$28 Kansas City. 

Standard wheat middlings: $39 Buffalo, $43 
Philadelphia, $38.50 Chicago, $35.75 Minneap- 
olis. Soft wheat middlings: $45 Buffalo, $47.50 
Philadelphia, $45.50 Cincinnati, $41 St. Louis, 


aging 41.6 cents. 
is nearly two cents under 1925. 


AUG. DALY BUTTER 1925 -1926-1927-NEW YORK |} 
PC IChe é 
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August prices at New York showed advances simil: 
This is practically equal to the August prices of last year, bt 


September 10, 1 


Sar. 


$39 Kansas City. Gray shorts: $45 By 
$41.50 St. Louis, $40 Omaha, $39 Kansas. 

Cottonseed meal (43%): $44 Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, $42 Minneapolis, $42.60 Or 
$41.80 Kansas City, $85 Fort Worth. 

Linseed meal (34%): $47.50 Buffalo, § 
Cincinnati, $47.50 Chicago, $46.50 Minnea 
$51.10 Omaha. ; 

Gluten feed: $38 Buffalo. White ho 
feed: | $43.50 Buffalo, $44.70 Philadel 
$42.50 Cincinnati, $38 St. Louis, $41.50 ¢ 
go, $389 Omaha. Alfalfa meal No. 1; $33 
adelphia, $28.50 Cincinnati, $25.90 St, yy 
$26.50 Chicago, $22.50 Omaha. f 


sf 


August Milk Price | 
(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agricul: 


Table I represents a comparison of th 
prices received by producers in 96 loca] 
kets, for fluid milk (test 3.5%) f£. o. b, 
shipping point or distributors’ country p 


Table !—August Producers’ Prices by Geogr: 


Sections { 

SE aE 
t Compariso 

Range average pi 

Sections of prices 1927 1927 
percwt. Aug. July 

New England —$3,25—4.19 $3.75 $3.50 
Middle Atlantic  2.20—3.00 2.78 2.76. 
E. No. Central 1.75—8.13 2.49 2.48 | 
W. No. Central 1.58—3.10 2.11 2.04 | 
South Atlantic 2,444.77 8.35 8.40 | 
E. So. Central 1.83—3.39 2.81 2.30 
W. So. Central —1.70—2.70 —_2.28 283 | 
Mountain 1.65—3.20 2.89 2.39 | 
Pacific 2.28—3.16 2.63 2.60 
United States 1.58—4.77 2.70 2.64 


x oe 


Table II shows for certain represent 
city markets the prices of standard grade } 
(Grade B test 8.5%) received by prod: 


f. 0. b. city and paid by consumers: 


——= = euimesierrnri| 
Table {!—August Producers’ Prices f. 0. b. Cit) 
Consumers’ Prices Leal 

Producer Cons} 
received pa, 
per cwt. 

Birmingham, Ala. $3.49—3.91 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 311—2.21 

Denver, Colo. 1.92 

Hartford, Conn. 4.22* 

Washington, D.C. 3.49*—3.72* 

Jacksonville, Fla. 3.08—3.37* 

Chicago, Ill. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 2.10 

Des Moines, Ia. 2.55* 

Topeka, Kans. 1.80—2.25 

Louisville, Ky. 2.01—2.12 

New Orleans, La. 2.81* 

Baltimore, Md. 3.55* 

Boston, Mass. 4.10*} 

Detroit, Mich. ‘ 

St. Paul, Minn. 2.66* 

St. Louis, Mo. 2.40 -, 

Butte, Mont. — 2.60* 

Lincoln, Nebr. 1.93 

Trenton, N. J. 3.41* 

New York, N. Y. 

Cleveland, O. 3.30*—3.40* 

Tulsa, Okla. 2.10—2.45 

Philadelphia, Pa. 3.49*—3.52* 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.45*—3.60* 

Providence, R. I. 4.10* 

Memphis, Tenn. 2.58*—2.73* 

Dallas, Tex. 2.60* 

Salt Lake City, Utah 2.35 

Richmond, Va. 3.93*—4.05 

Seattle, Wash. 2.49—2.56* 

Spokane, Wash. 2.35* 

Milwaukee, Wis. 2.90* 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 

{July prices increased le per qt. on the 

Prices paid per hundred pounds pa 
ard grade milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at . 


To 


ar to the past two years, ne tt 


mtry receiving stations or at the pro- 
* railway shipping points, as also price 
b. city, are given in Table III: 


able 111—August Prices at Country Stations 
* 


At country Freight zone to 
ties stations which prices apply 
Hlaven $3.70* 28c rate 
ington 2.91* 35¢ 10-gal. can 
ago 2.50 All 
jmore 2.97* 35c rate 
on 3.34* 181—200-mile zone 
Louis 1.90 34c rate 
jton 2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
alo 2.62 28c rate 
- York 2.95*—3.00* 201—210-mile zonet{ 
eland 2.92*—2.99* All 
adelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone 
sburgh 2.70* All 
nton 2.80 30c rate 
‘as 1.90* All 


fasic prices for fluid milk. 753c rate. 


ie following net prices were reported paid 
nembers of producers’ associations supply- 
the cities listed. Prices announced in ad- 
se for such cities are usually of two class- 
‘Basie’ and Surplus,’’ the former applying 
hat portion of the milk which is used in 
form for city wholesale and retail trade, 
the latter applying to that portion classed 
‘surplus,’ which is used for manufactur- 
purposes : 


3 IV—Net Prices Paid Members of Producers’ 
4 Associations for 3.5% Milk 


ties Paid* Pe- price for same period 
riod Basic Surplus 


sford 


$3.57 June $4.22 Butter markets 
‘Moines 2.18 July 2.55 $1.85 
‘imore 3.20 June 3.55 Butter markets 
$2.176 May 2.87 
on 12.054 June 2.88 Butter markets 
York 72.13 June 2.95 $2.15—$2.46 
om 2.54 June 3.20 $1.90 
eland 2.68 July 3.14 Butter markets 
sburgh 2.76 June 3.45 Butter markets 
raukee 2.50 July 2.85 Butter markets 
th 2.08 June 2.52 All milk pooled 


—— 
81—200-mile zone. 7+201—210-mile zone. 
. 0. b. city unless otherwise indicated. 


able V gives for a few cities the retail 
es of special milk, certified milk, cultured 
‘ermilk, cottage cheese, and cream testing 
o 25 per cent butterfat: 


| 


fable V—August Retail Prices to Consumer 


Spe-  Certi-_ But- Cot- 
cial fied ter- tage Light 
ties milk milk milk cheese cream 
| f per per per per per 
at. at. at. Ib. Ya Dt. 
' 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
1 16—18 20 8 10 16 
ly 18 10 17—20 
querque 25* 15 
town 18 13 17 
na 15 22 8—10 5 13—15 
ville 19 25 20 
bocad 30 14 15* 16 
ingham 25 6 20 15 
n 18% 26 10 
lo 14 10 12* 
gO 17 25 10 i5* 16 
land 19—20 25 12—13 15—20 17—22 
‘Spngs. 17 6 0—12 
abus 17 7 20* 14 
8 24 8 11—14 
rT 14 8 14 
‘foines 14—20 9 14 11—14 
vit 25 
ch 14 25 8 
180 17 25 10 20* 15—17 
sville 15 9% 14 
sburg 12 14 
ord 20—25 25—35 18 
| napolis 16 10—12 20 11—13 
| onville 25 10—12 30 20—30 
In- 15 10 15 10 
‘as City  15—25 25 10 20* 10—15 
| Beach 28 10 17 
| Ngeles 20 28—30 10 17 
‘ville 16 13 15 
his 30 6—7 20 15 
ih 8 32 15 20 22—25 
vukee 14—18 25 6 9—10 12—14 
_eapolis 22 13 15 
‘ville 18 10 20 16 
| Irleans 18 31 14 17 
‘York 30 28 
a 15 15 15* 8—10 
delphia 15—16 30 9—13 17 
yurgh O 17 
jnond = 16—18 8 14 
21 6 18 15 
yan City a 15 15 
0 it) 30 9 15 15 
'rancisco 25 20 20 
f nm 18 25 8—10 20 
‘le 25 18 0 15 
City 25 6 10* 10 
| ne 14 
duis 18 25 10 15 17 
on 17 30 13 15—16 
18 15 25 1 10—12 
i} nm 17—23 30 15 15—20 16—20 
ington 20 10 13* 1 
ins 18 1 15 
| 0% package. 718 to 25% fat, 


J 


ee bee 
‘ 
‘tter and Cheese in August 
{ 
fet: which is practically equal to the July 
he and August of last year but is nearly 
cents under 1925. Advancing prices 
tht out some storage butter and some 
‘mistic operators pfedicted that the ad- 
2 would check consumption or permit a 
{ free use of storage butter. Receipts for 
“urrent year are some two hundred thou- 
| tubs in excess of the same period for 
‘year and storage holdings are nearly a 
®M pounds larger. . 
fese prices still retain an advantage over 
T prices advancing a cent and a half 
‘€ August. The average wholesale price 
le Wisconsin primary markets averaged 


| 


Previously announced 


Mere averaged 41.6 cents in New York don) 
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The herd of Guernseys owned by F. E. Winn of 
Granton, Wis., has shown an annual increase in 
milk production for the last three years. He says the 
longer you use Cow Chow the better it repays you. 


Here’s an eleven-year-old of Mr. Winn’s 
herd. He says Cow Chow keeps them 
looking like this—whether old or young. 


Thousands 


of dairymen say — 


PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Cow Booklet—free 


Let Bulky- 
Las help Cow 
Chow bring 
you more milk. 


23.9 cents, which is three cents above August, 
1926, and a cent above 1925. Unfavorable 
weather and feed conditions in the major pro- 
ducing sections have curtailed receipts at the 
warehouses and storage at the four principal 
markets is over a third less than a year ago. 


Connecticut August Milk 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion announces the following prices for Grade 
B milk delivered during August at market 
milk centers: 

All milk sold in fluid form, 9.5 cents per 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 cents per 
point allowed for other tests; all milk made 
into cream that is sold in fluid form, 22.5 
cents per pound fat above the average month- 
ly price of 92-score butter on the Boston mar- 
ket; all milk made into butter at a price per 
pound fat equal to the month’s average on 
92-score butter in Boston. 


Twin City July Milk 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
of Minnesota paid $2.31 a hundred for 3.5% 
milk delivered in St. Paul during July. The 
association handled 26,721,543 Ibs. milk, of 
which 54% was surplus. 

Cream patrons were paid 48 cents a pound 
for butterfat in first grade cream during July. 
This is 6.3 cents above the average price of 92- 
score butter on the New York market. 


Iowa June Butter 


The Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and Manage 
ers’ Association reports that for the local 
creameries reporting, patrons received 47.36 
eents a pound for fat in June as compared 
with 45.93 cents in June a year ago. The 
price paid per pound of fat ranged from 43 


cents to 51 cents, with the average fat ham 
dled per creamery being 46,193 pounds. 


Sheffield July Price 


The cash price for July, 1927, paid Sheffield 
producers for 3 per cent, Grade B milk in the 
201—210-mile zone is $2.304 per hundred 
pounds, with the usual freight and butterfat 
differentials. This is equivalent to $2.504 for 
8.5 per cent milk and is an increase of 9 cente 
over July, 1926.—C. W. HAttipAy, Secretary, 


; 


League July Miik 


The New York Dairymen’s League paid in 
July a net pool price of $2.24 per 100 pounds 
3.5% milk in the 200—210-mile zone. This is 
11 cents above June. 


Examine them for type, 
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Potato Study For Juniors 


OTATOES have a place on near- 
ly every farm. Many dairy 
farmers grow them as a cash 

crop. When not grown as a cash 
crop, at least enough potatoes are 
grown to supply the table. 

Seed Selection—If you are going 
to plant seed next year that you have 
grown yourself, it should be selected 
before harvest time this year. In the 
field the vines should be inspected for 
disease and good growth. The more 
vigorous hills may be marked and dug 
separately. Potatoes from hills that 


A Hy DO YOU RAISE SUCHA LARGE FAMILY 
MRS. CERTIFIED POTATO 2 
SEEM TO HAVE STRENGTH ea 
TO Do IT.” 


per bushel. This application of ma- 
nure every third year increased the 
yield 18.9 bus. for each ton applied. 

History—The potato probably 
originated in the mountainous valleys 
of South America in Chile and Peru. 
The conditions there are similar to 
those in the mountainous valleys of 
Colorado and Idaho. In its native 
home, the potato grows at altitudes 
of 4,000 and 6,000 feet. 

A monk, Hieronymus Cardan, is 
said to have carried potatoes to Spain 
from Quito, Peru, in the 16th cen- 


Crtiri EO Seep 


my 1S ONLY A MATTER OF BREEDING ANDHEALTH 
WAS OWE GF TEN |, 


MRSCONMON SEED. [ 
IN QUR FAINILY. ALL MY SISTERS Have 


EIGHT OR TEN CHILDREN? e 


SELECT YOUR SEED FROM HIGH YIELDING, HEALTHY HILLS 


produce the largest number of mar- 
ketable potatoes are best for seed. 
freedom 
from scab and other disease, and 
purity of breeding. 

Storage—Where should potatoes 
be stored? Three conditions are es- 
sential. They should be stored in a 
place where the temperature can be 
kept as low as possible without freez- 
ing, preferably between 32 and 40 
degrees, in a well ventilated place 
where the air is as dry as possible; 
they should be kept where it is dark. 

Crop Rotation—The crop which is 
harvested takes plant food from the 
soil. It has been estimated that a 600- 
bushel potato crop removes 160 lbs. 
each of nitrogen and potash, 60 lbs. 
of phosphoric acid. If we are to 
maintain the productivity of the land, 
we must maintain its fertility. This 
can be accomplished by applying fer- 
tilizers and using a good crop rota- 
tion. A 38-year rotation is used on 
many Wisconsin farms. 

Land growing potatoes this year is 
seeded to small grain and a legume 
for next year. The third year it is 
hay land and can be manured and 
plowed under at the end’ of the sea- 
son, when it is ready for potatoes or 
a crop of corn. Such a crop rota- 
tion keeps the land in good physical 
condition, maintaining the supply of 
organic matter which is just as neces- 
sary as proper maintenance of the 
plant food supply. 

At the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, in growing potatoes over a ten- 
year period the growing cost where 
no manure was applied was 69c a 
bushel for .marketable potatoes; 
where five tons of manure were ap- 
plied the cost was cut down to 30%c 


tury. From Spain the potato was 
carried to Italy and Belgium. Span- 
ish explorers took the potato with 
them to Florida. From Florida the 
potato went to Virginia and other 
colonies and from there to the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

About 1585—86 potatoes were 
grown on the estate of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, located near Cork, Ireland. 
These probably came from what is 
now North Carolina. Switzerland, 
France, and Germany soon took up 
the potato. 

Three Frenchmen are associated 
with the early history of this plant. 
The botanist, Olivier de Serres, wrote 
a chapter on the potato in a book 
which was published in 1600. M. 
Frazier named the potato, calling it 
pomme de terre in a book which he 
wrote about his travels to Chile. 

M. Parmentier popularized the po- 
tato as an article of diet. For a long 
time after its introduction, people 
were skeptical of its use as a food. 
He secured the help of Louis XVI 
and had a plot planted to potatoes on 
the plain of Les Sablons. He had 
this plot guarded by soldiers so as to 
arcuse the curiosity of the natives. 
When the crop was harvested, he 
served a dinner to leading scientists 
and influential men at which every 
dish was either made from potatoes 
or accompanied by potatoes. 

Uses—In 100 lbs. of average pota- 
toes there are approximately 75 lbs. 
of water, 19 lbs. of starch, 3 lbs. of 
sugar, and 1 lb. of fat and salt, and 
2 lbs. of nitrogenous matter. Its 
high carbohydrate content—starch 
and sugar—make it a valuable food 
for man, which is its chief use. Po- 
tatoes are also fed to animals, cull 


A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


potatoes being fed to pigs, and they 
are sometimes fed as a succulent to 
dairy cows. Large quantities of 
starch are manufactured from pota- 
toes. They are also a source of glu- 
cose, which is a sugar for confec- 
tioneries. Industrial alcohol is manu- 
factured from potatoes and in this 


form potatoes play an important part 


in the manufacture of varnishes, lac- 
quers, the preparation of medicines, 
dyes, coal tar by-products, vinegar, 
imitation silk, smokeless powder, and 
fuel. 

“Starch is the principal industrial 
product of potatoes in this country,” 
says L. B. Flohr, marketing specialist 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, “but is made in relatively small 
quantities except when a larger than 
usual crop is produced, then, if the 
price is low enough, the starch manu- 
facturers utilize a considerable part 
of the surplus. After making allow- 
ances for seed, say 10 bushels an acre 
planted, most of the crop is usually 
required for food.” 

Production—In 1926 the produc- 
tion of potatoes in the United States 
was 356,360,000 bushels. The five 
leading states and their production in 
bushels were: Maine, 36,830,000; 
Michigan, 29,880,000; Minnesota, 
29,800,000; New York, 29,016,000; 
Wisconsin, 27,140,000. 


Selecting Potatoes to Show 


Often the one who grows the best 
potatoes does not win prizes because 
he fails to select an exhibit correctly. 

A good exhibit must have potatoes 
of uniform size, shape, and color. Se- 
lect those whose shapes conform to 


the type of that variety. Select those ~ 


that are smooth, shallow eyed, free 
from disease and injury. 

Select medium sized potatoes that 
are only a little larger than the av- 
erage. Potatoes of the Early Ohio, 
Triumph, Early Rose, Burbank, and 
Irish Cobbler varieties should weigh 
from six to eight ounces each. In the 
eight to ten ounce class are the Rural 
New Yorker, Green Mountain, and 
Peerless varieties. 

Do not wash the potatoes you are 
putting on exhibit but have them free 
from dirt; if necessary, use a soft 
bftush carefully. Keep ‘them dry. 
Most ‘exhibits call for one peck.— 
Wisconsin Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 


Clubbers at Camp Shaw 


More than 400 club members from 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan en- 
joyed a big week at Camp Shaw Au- 
gust 8—12 on the experiment station 
farm at Chatham. 

The camp was in charge of Merton 
L. Wright and Miss Emma du Bord, 
assistant state club leaders. -A. G. 
Kettunen, state club leader, and Miss 
Sylva Wixson, assistant state club 
leader, helped conduct the camp. 
“The Camp Shaw News,” published 
daily on the grounds, was edited by 
George Harma. Gustave Thorpe was 
director of athletics for the boys and 
Edna Bowling of the Farmers’ Wife 
had charge of recreation for the girls. 
Bernard ‘‘Chink” Eger has been the 
camp engineer since Camp Shaw was 
born. Several other leaders contrib- 
uted to the success of the camp. 

Instruction and recreation made a 
balanced program for the boys and 
girls. Classes were conducted by 
specialists in live stock, poultry, 


bs. TL ERLE a) llr dee, 


attended Camp Shaw for 


crops, home economics, an ls 
subjects of interest to club me 
The boys had some valuable fo 
lessons when they visited the - 
forestry experiment station 
miles from camp. © ee 

Evening features include 
candle lighting service con 
G. L. Noble, secretary of th 
committee on boys’ and girl 
work, a wienie roast, and stun’ 

A tug of war across the § 
river provided much merrim: 
last afternoon in camp. 
were divided into Indian ~ 
the week and the compet: 
sports was very keen betw 
Each afternoon a red hot 
took place in the senior l 
divisions. The climax was th 
game between an All-Star clut 
ber team and a Leaders’ te 
by the All-Stars 4 to 1. 

There were two big musi 
ures during the week. A 4 
band from Gogebic County 


al programs and added cons 
pep to the. camp. The 
community singing and individ 
strumental contests attracted 
and single entries from all 
counties represented. 
dollars in cash prizes ma 
petition keen. . 

Demonstration teams co 
during the week for trips 
Michigan State Fair. | A pl 
Holstein heifer calf was ‘off 
one of the state institutions 
prize for the dairy cattle judg 
test. 

Hight years ago 67 clu 0 
time. The meals were serve¢ 
ferent families and organizat 
the Upper Peninsula Expe im 
tion. Today a fine big | 
used as a farm machine shed 
of the year, comfortably s 
400 clubbers at meal time. 
fine meals as the ee cooks 
serve! 


gust 2—5. 
Carl Sturdivant, Grated C 
high individual in the 
cattle judging contest. Car 
ther honored by being ele 
dent of the Oklahoma State ] 
tion of 4-H Clubs. Other 
elected were: Helen Brov 
Dresidents Hlephee Wiles a 


Oklahoma. 


The total membership 4 
.in the United States i is as ar, 


ing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
ne previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 
further discussion of the fol- 
see the August 25th issue. 
t is New England’s handicap? 
y are spending nearly $50,000,000 
for the grain necessary to 
se their dairy rations. This 
an average annual outlay of 
or every cow in the section. 
great problem is to grow more 
on the farm. (See page 791.) 
iow can they ease up their cow 
ill? By growing better rough- 
By liming and sowing alfalfa 
1 regions wheze lime is not used 
and mammoth clover can be 
to advantage. 
Vhat did Professor Haecker say 
ut the physical tone of the dairy 
2? Cows vary from year to year in 
‘sical tone. Some time in their life 
7 will consume more feed and do 
‘work than they have done at 
other time. The usefulness of a 
ean not be measured by any one 
; performance. (See page 814.) 
low was the Minnesota Station 
andled under Professor Haeck- 
Strict routine was observed. 
ng and milking were done at ex- 
y the same time every day. The 
's were milked quickly and in reg- 
‘torder. All animals were treated 
‘1 kindness. (See page 792.) 
3 there an opportunity in veterin- 
‘medicine? Yes. The demand for 
ned veterinarians is greater than 
supply. (See page 793.) 
lo trees protect buildings from 
‘tning? No, they are not good con- 


RIENDS— 


You can make new ones 
by joining the 


’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS 


HERE’S nothing quite like 
: a good friendship—some- 
Bein “solid” about it, some- 
| ing satisfying. Silver and gold 

“you may have little, but if you 
_have friends, you are rich in- 
_ deed. 


_ Join the JUNIORS and start 
_ writing to boys and girls in oth- 
er states, and other countries 
NOW. Exchange experiences 
and make your life fuller and 


‘ments for membership are: (1) 
Some member of the family 
_ must be a regular subscriber to 
Hoard’s Dairyman; (2) the age 
imit is 20 years. If you can 
eet these requirements fill in 
e application and send it in. 


_ There’s no time like the pres- 
ent to get that watch fob, creed, 
and pin, the emblems of a 
joard’s Dairyman Junior, 
which we send you without cost 
as soon as you are completely 
enrolled. Sign up NOW and 

make new FRIENDS. 
“T] 


OARD 
| Junior Editor I] 
‘ort Atkinson, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

dear Sir :— 

G4 hereby apply for membership in l] 
‘Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ Club. I 
nr, to read the Junior Department 
Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do l] 
e I can to make the Juniors’ Club a 

| Oe Will you please send me the 
vatch fob [ ] or necklace [ ] (mark I] 
after your choice), the pin, and 
Hoard’s Dairyman Junior’s Creed. i 


(Write distinctly, or print) l 


ee 


(R. F. D.) (City) 


Everts. esl am ...... years old. I 
(State) 


’s Dairyman comes to my home | 
ENTAP EE cave. etvle bis tee sie sos tices ea 
favorite breed of dairy cattle is | 
F s+++eee+e. My father’s name is l 
tsseeseeees+. Do you belong to a 
and Girls’ 4-H Club? .......... \ 
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ductors and add a danger when closer 
to the building than their height. 
Such trees should be protected with 
lightning rods. (See page 794.) 

What is the record of the Farmers’ 

nion Creamery? Located at Spenc- 
er, Nebraska, this co-operative cream- 
ery was organized in 1918 when 29 
stockholders furnished the funds to 
get a little 600-pounds-a-week plant 
started. Today. the organization 
boasts of 1,000 stockholders, 6,000 pa-~ 
trons, and an annual output of more 
than 2,000,000 pounds of butter. 

ow can rats be destroyed on the 
farm? Calcium cyanide dust may be 
used to advantage in open burrows in 
fields, along ditch banks, under side- 
walks, around buildings, under pave. 
ments, in corncribs. The dust is used 
most effectively by means of a port- 
able dusting pump with a flexible hose 
attached. (See page 801.) 

What causes hog cholera? It is 
caused by a tiny organism commonly 
called virus, so small that it has never 
been identified by the best micro- 
scopes and it passes through the 
pores of the finest filters. (See page. 
815.) + 


How can hog cholera be prevent- 
ed? By treating with serum and vir- 
us before the disease has invaded the 
herd. It may be done most econom- 
ically immediately after the pigs are 
weaned. 


Junior Letters 


Keeping Cows in Canada 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—We have 19 
cows and a pure-bred bull. Five of our 
cows are registered Holsteins and the rest 
are grades. My father went out to 16 fairs 
last summer and won 2 silver cups, 140 first 
prizes, 34 seconds, 12 thirds, 12 diplomas, and 
10 championships. It was one of my calves 
that won a silver cup. 

I am in a competition in the Department 
of Agriculture in Winnipeg for boys and girls 
under 20. I have 6 cows entered as a herd. 
It started on January Ist and ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1926. Four of my cows had over 
500 Ibs. of fat. My address is Keyes, Mani- 
toba, Canada. Norah Hamilton. 

ee 


Farming a Peat Marsh 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am going to 
tell you about our peat marsh. I think it is 
very interesting. We only broke it up last 
year but we had a good crop and as the rains 
were so bad last fall we had difficulty to gath- 
er all the vegetables. We had several hundred 
bushels each of onions, carrots, and rutabagas. 
We have about 25 acres in all and some was 
planted to grass, about 10 acres to potatoes, 
and about an acre to cabbage; also some cu, 
cumbers, peas, beets, peppers, some sweet 
corn and tomatoes near the edge where it is 
more sandy. We used a commercial fertilizer 
for all vegetables but some take different kinds 
and the small, garden vegetables take more 
than grass or potatoes. The fertilizer cost 
about $50 an acre. We planted some timothy 
and clover and we could not cut it last fall 
as it was standing in water. 

My address is Anoka, Minn. 

Donald Hastings. 


oe 
Six Years in Club Work 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I came to Wis- 
consin from New York in 1920. At that time 
the boys and girls were organizing a 4-H club. I 
joined it and took gardening as my project, 
In the fall I completed my record book and 
found that I made a fair profit. I joined the 
elub the next year and took up gardening 
again and made a still larger profit and this 
encouraged me to a great extent. So I thought 
of taking up pig club work. With the help of 
our county club leader, who was Mr. Merton 
Wright, I purchased a pure-bred Poland-China 
gilt of Veva M. Divan. I took good care of 
the pig and as always kept up my record book. 
In the fall I received a letter from our state 
club leader informing me that I had won a 
free trip to Chicago to the National Club 
Congress and International Live Stock Show. 

This show got me interested in live stock 
raising, so the next year I again took up pig 
club work. This year I was elected as the 
president of the club and got a broader view 
in civics as electing officers of our clubs, or- 
ganizing clubs, how to help the community 
with 4-H club work, and how to make my 
work play. I completed the record book and 
sold all the Poland-Chinas and bought a pure- 
bred Yorkshire boar and got a high grade 
Yorkshire gilt. For this gilt I paid two young 
gilts from her litter. I had the same success 
as I did before. This year I took up calf, 
garden, and potato projects. Every year I 
completed my record books and did my best. 
Now this is my sixth year in club work. 

In 1925 and 1926 I wrote in two essay con- 
tests and received first place both years and 
the prizes were free trips to the state fair for 
three days. I’m 15 years old. All the juniors 
who wish to write to me may address me at 
R. 3, Mosinee, Wis. Good luck to all. 

Stanley S. Chmiel. 
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THERE’S noth- 
ing like a hot, fat 
spark to start an engine. 
Eveready Columbia Dry 
Batteries provide sure- 
fire ignition at the low- 
est cranking speed. One 
turnover and the engine 
starts with a bang. 


—, 


CC 


lumbia Dry 


and easy to replace. 


You can’t beat 


It costs less to buy, less 
to repair, less to own 
a farm engine equipped 
with dry battery igni- 
tion and Eveready Co- 
Batteries. 
These reliable batteries 
last, are inexpensive 


EVERKE 
COLUM 
Dry Batteries 


859 


sure as shootin’ 


If you want ignition 
that won’t fail in any 


weather, install Ever- 
eady Columbia Hot 
Shots in their steel 
water-proof cases. They 
will start a. wet engine 
and keep it running. 
Put Eveready Colum- 
bias on your engines 
now and they will be 
ready for dependable 
service whenever you 
need them. 


National Carbon Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


DY 
BIA 


they last Jonger 


Burch’s Best 


PATENTED MAY 19,)925-No 1538596 — 


Cow Biankets 


No Sir! There’s not a cow blanket made 
that equals “Burch’s Best.” Hundreds of 
fine herd owners cover their winners with 
this patented blanket. Has ten exclusive 
features. Combines beauty, praticability 
and low price. Made to fit every animal 
perfectly. Every blanket covered with 


Our Ironclad Guarantee 


‘We guarantee them not to rip or tear for two years. You must get perfect service. No othcr blanket is so 
fully covered. None can be, for none are made so well. Well send a sample on request to convince you. 


Where Burch Blankets Will Be Used This Year 


These herds will use 
Corium Farm, ( 
Elm Hill 


F. J. Rueping, Pres.) 


Burch Blankets this year: Carnation Farms and Pabst Holstein Farms, Oconomowoc, Wist.¢ 
Fond du Lac, Wisc., Fern-Dell Farm (A. W. F 


‘ox, Mgr.) Green Bay, Wisc., 


Farm, Brookfield, Mass., Rock County Herd, Janesville, Wisc., and many others. 
Send your name and address today for free descriptive booklet, prices, etc. 


F. S. BURCH COMPANY, 152-A W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


COW BLANKETS | 


it. Send for sensational offer! 
Costs no’ 
clean. 


ca. For testing, condition- 
ing and protecting cattle. 


R. LAACKE Co. 


653 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


335) 


Patented 1909-1921 


COMPLETE 


POWER MILKER 


F B. - 
Ready to milk when you get | Tiow to dudge 
"3 Miikers. a 


PuTs it TO 
WORK FOR 


18 thin Secnte! Bo Hour easy 
ing to install. Easy to 
Milke the human me f 


A MFG. Co. 


221 a St., Otta: Kans } 
a ‘J oJ i ‘ 
221 Motes Bia. Pittsburgh, Pa, a 


If Your 


Show Blankets Write for CLIP YOUR COWS 
pees PRICES IT MEANS MORE-- 
ae Cleaner and Better Milk. 

SAMPLES Easier to keep them clean, make 

Over50,000in usein Ameri- them feel more comfortable and 


keep dirt out of the milk pail. 


CLIPPING improves the health 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, 
etc. Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC CLIPPING 
MACHINE. Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
circuit furnished by any Electrio 
Light & Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 


Price list free on request, 
GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE Co. 


129 West 3ist St. Dept. M. New York, N. Y. 
c = 


Goods 


Dealer Does Not Handle 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 
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Grand Championships 
Premier Jersey Breeder and Exhibitor 


AT THE SEASON’S FIRST STATE FAIR 
WON BY “THE OAKLANDS” JERSEY HERD 
AT THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, Springfield, Aug. 20—27, our herd of 21 head 


took 28 premiums, embracing 


GRAND CHAMPIONSHIPS FOR BOTH BULL:.AND COW. 


TEN FIRST PRIZES, including dairy h 


PREMIER BANNERS FOR BREEDER AND EXHIBITOR. 
Eighteen of the 21 head shown are close descendants of (Imp.) Oxford Sultan of 


Oaklands, 
offspring, herd sire at The Oaklands for 


A. H. GOSS, Pres. 
GEORGE C. COOPER, Mgr. 


i? 
940 -emmm-0-emmm-0- 


winner of Challenge Cup over the Island of Jersey, 


| THE OAKLANDS 


shown with his 
four years. 
P.O, BOX 396 


erd, aged herd and breeders’ young herd. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


we 


AUCTION — OCT. 6 


40 REGISTERED JERSEYS 
of Fauyic Prince, Majesty, Raleigh, Noble and Ameri- 
can Breeding. Herd sire—Golden Maid’s Willoh, 
Grandson of Fauvic’s. Prince out of Golden Maid’s 
Jewel 705 Ibs. fat. Federally Accredited Herd. In 


Cc. T. A. 19 cows in milk, 5 two year old springers. 
Several outstanding bulls. AT FARM 17 miles north 
of La Crosse on U. S. H. 53. VERGERONT & 
JOHNSON; HOLMEN, 


For catalog write 
GLEN W. VERGERONT, Mor. 


BARRON, WIS. 


Bull Wanted 


We want a proven Holstein bull. Send pho- 
tos of his daughters, A. R. O. or C. T. A. 
records, and price in first letter. All photos 
will be returned. Bull must sire the right 
kind, be a sure breeder, and guaranteed as to 
health. 


BOSTWICK & SON, ARDMORE, OKLA. 


His First 19 A. R. Daughters Average 
422 lbs. fat and 8739 lbs. milk 


— Regular Herd 


Rations and Care 


—- Twice-a-day 
Milking 


— at av. age of 34 years 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 
Photo taken when two years of age. 


SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. 


DAM—Ma Chere 


Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 Ibs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. butterfat. 


Ma Chere Confidence i 
the famous Jardinier’s 
ders, long deep bodies, 


You can buy bull calves out of his dau 


S one of the outstanding daughters of 
Masher. A. K. C. sires excellent ud- 
straight top lines, and real production. 


ghters and sired by outstanding bulls, 


from us very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. Our 


males are always sold before they are old enough for service. 


calf, raise it yourself, and save money. 


Buy a young 


PLAN NOW FOR THE FUTURE ! 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Sept. 
Petersen Company, Sale Mer. 
13—Holsteins. First Annual -Mayowood 
Petersen Company, Sale Mer. 
14—Holsteins. Dispersal Hartland Herd. 
20—Holstein. W. H. Putnam, River Fal 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
B. Wood, Mer. 
30—Guernseys. 
Sale Managers. - 
Oct. 8-4—Holsteins. 
Petersen Co., 


Sept. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sal 


man Sales Co., Mgr. 
6—Jerseys. Dispersion of Vergewood Je 
6—State Guernsey Sale, Minnesota 
Mankato, Minn., Mer. 
6—Holsteins. Iowa Holstein Breeders’ 
grounds, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Sales Co., Mer. 


Mills, Owner. 
12—Ayrshires. Consignment Sale of Ed 
Springfield, Mass. J. G. Watson, Sale 
12—Holsteins. A. M. Brush & Son Dispe 
Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mer. 
24-Nov. 5—Holsteins. Wisconsin Holstei 
son, Wis., Mer. 

Nov. 3—Guernseys. Wisconsin State Guernsey 
Nov. 8-9—Fond du Lac Holstein Breeders’ Co 
Bird, Mer. 

Nov. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 

town, Wisconsin. 
Nov. 30—Guernseys. La Crosse Co. Guernsey 

Griswold, Sale Mer. 
May 23, 1928—Guernseys. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


—Merryman Sales Co., Mers. 


well Junction, New York. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


12—Guernseys. First Annual Mayowood Farm Sale at Rochester, Minn. 


28—Guernseys. Blue Earth County Guernsey 
George C. Stone, Pawling, 
Dispersion of Hollyhock Farm Holsteins at Dousman, Wis. 


Oct. 5—Louis Merryman’s Second Annual Grade Sale, Timonium, Md. 


State Fairground, St. Paul, Minn. 
Association sale at the Dairy Cattle Congress 
6-7—Louis Merryman’s 17th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 


Oct. 8—Jerseys. First Annual Sale of Rayine Farm Jerseys at Prairie View, Ill. A. Lawrence 


United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


Third Annual Sale of Coventry, Dunwalke, Holliston, Florham 
Guernseys at Trenton, N. J. Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. 

May 24-25, 1928—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s Semi-annual Sale at Timonium, Md. Herrick 

May 26—Guernseys. Emmadine Farms second Annual Sale of Foremost Guernseys, Hope- 


June 7—National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wis. S. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., Mer. 


Melin— 


Farm Sale at Rochester, Minn. Melin— 


C. J. Hart, Clayton, Mich. 
Js, Wis, Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mers. 
Breeders’ Sale at Mankato, Minn. Dr. M. 


e 


N. Y. The Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., 


Melin— 


e Mgrs. 


The Herrick—Merry- 


rseys at Holmen, Wis. 


Dr. M. B. Wood, 


The Herrick—Merryman 


personne and Monstone Farms Ayrshires at 
gr. 


rsal 60 head Registered Holsteins at Mankato, 


n Sales Ass’n. Sales. James R. Garver, Madi- 


Sale at the Sale Pavilion at Waukesha, Wis. 
nsignment Sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. Ss. H 


Breeders’ Sale at West Salem, Wis. H. W. 


Judging Dates 
Eastern States Exposition 


Sept. 20—Jerseys, G. C. White. 

Sept. 21—Ayrshires, Lewis Seitz; Guernseys, 
H. H. Kildee. 

Sept. 22—Holsteins, W. S. Moscrip ; ‘Brown 
Swiss, John C. McNutt. 


Dairy Cattle Congress 


Sept. 27—Brown Swiss, C. S. Rhode; Guern- 
seys, W. W. Yapp. 

Sept. 28—Brown Swiss and Guernseys com- 
pleted; Jerseys, C. H. Staples. 

Sept. 29—Jerseys completed; Ayrshires, L. 
V. Wilson; Holsteins, H. H. Kildee. 

Sept. 30—Ayrshires and Holsteins com- 
pleted. 


Reeds Canary Grass 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN :—Reeds canary 
grass is attracting considerable atten- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest. This 
grass is found in limited areas as far 
east as the Mississippi river. The 
largest area is found in Coos County, 
Oregon, according to the best infor- 
mation the writer can obtain. The ori- 
gin of the grass in there is somewhat 
difficult to determine. Various stories 
are told. It seems most probable, 
however, that the early start in 
canary grass resulted “from a small 
shipment of seed from the depart- 
ment of agriculture or from the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. However 
this may be, the grass spread rapidly 
and is now one of the most valuable 
pasture crops to be found there. 


Canary grass, as it is commonly 
termed, grows under’ exceedingly 
moist conditions. In fact, in Coos 
County the larger acreages are cov- 
ered entirely with water during the 
winter months, due to the overflow and 
backing up of the water of the Co- 
quille river. It is not unusual to ob- 
serve a herd of cows in the early 
spring standing knee-deep in water, 
greedily pasturing on the tops of 
shoots of canary grass that stand a 
foot or more above the water. Al- 
though highly prized as a pasture in 
the Coos County dairy districts, for 
many’ years there was no appreciable 
spread of the grass until recent years. 
About four years ago plantings were 
made in the lake region of Northern 
Idaho and these have proven success- 
ful. In 1923 plantings were made in 
other counties along the Oregon coast, 
particularly in Lincoln and Tillamook. 
Plantings have also been made in 
Pacific County, Washington. Under 
the relatively drier conditions of the 
Willamette Valley good stands of 
canary grass have been obtained on 
the lower lands, particularly those 
subject to some winter overflow. 


A new field of usefulness has now 
been opened up in Oregon east of the 
Cascade mountains. In Klamath and 
Lake Counties there are vast areas of 
marsh lands, almost always moist and 
completely overflowed at certain 
periods. In 1923 test plantings of 
canary grass were made in Klamath 
County along with some eight or ten 
grasses and mixtures. Under the 
conditions obtaining in the Wocus 
marsh district, where the test was 
located, the canary grass was the out- 
standing pasture crop in the trial. 
The acreage was considerably in- 
creased in 1924 with apparent suc- 
cess. Small experimental plantings 


; ¢c Announcing the : ; 


COMPLETE DISPERSA 


HARTLAND HOLSTEIN HERD a 
Wednesday, Sept. 14, Clayton, Michigan | 


47 HEAD—TYPE AND PRODUCTION—12 head-sired by K: P. O. P. 24th whose 
7 nearest dams average 1,173 lbs. butter, 12 head sired by King Mutual Korndyke - 
9th No. 271371 whose dam has 1,291 lbs. butter in 365 days, 3 records averag } 
1,135 Ibs. and a seven-day record of 42.42 lbs. 
2-year-old, Finderne Mutual Fayne with 1,200.64 Ibs. butter in 365 days. All 
males of breeding age bred to King Mutual Korndyke 9th. 


Cc. J. HART 


F. Ferrin and M. A. McCarty. Bi 


September ; 10, 


have been made under much 
conditions in Lake County. 
Although a wheat land crop, 
canary grass is not a swamp 
It is a very palatable pasture 
many of the best dairy herds of (¢ 
County are on canary grass pas{ 
throughout the spring. It yields’ 
heavily, but this hay is not of the’ 
quality, being somewhat coarse, 
Oregon. F, L. BALLAR! 


Bulletins of Interest 


Good Fitting Shoes for FE 
Member ‘of the Family, by Glady 
Meloche. Circular 191, Exten 
Service of Wisconsin College of 
riculture, Madison, Wis. s 

Planning and Planting 4W 
Grounds, by F. A. Aust. Circular 
Extension Service of Wisconsin - 
lege of Agriculture. 

Tankage and Buttermilk as Pro| 
Supplements for Growing Pigs, by 


tin 221, Minnesota Experiment | 
tion, University Farm, St. ee 
Minn. Dene | 
Improving Winter Rations for | 
by A. H. Kuhlman and J. W. Wil) 
Bulletin 216, South Dakota Exy: 
ment Station, Brookings, 8. D. 
A Study in Vermont Dairy Fa) 
ing, by J. A. Hitchcock. Bulletin | 
Vermont Experiment Station, | 
lington, Vt. mg 
Marketing Wisconsin Fore} 
Cheese by Federation, by H. H, 1] 
ken. Bulletin 380, Wisconsin Exp: 
ment Station, Madison, Wis. ou 
Salads all the year, by Dorothy; 
Loudon. Circular 72, North Dal 
Agricultural College, Fargo, N. ]| 
Farm Business Analysis, 
Score Card Method, by T. S. 
finnson. Circular 71, N. D. Agri 
tural College, Fargo, N. D. 
Profitable_ Dairying, by W. L. 
vert and G. A. Pond. Special By 
tin 112, Minnesota Experiment | 
tion, University Farm, St. Paul, Mi 
Fuel from Pine Stumps, by M. 
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Thompson and A. J. See 
letin 227, Minnesota Experiment : 
tion. ae | 
Commercial Buttermilk, by All 
Burke. Bulletin 156, Oklahoma }: 
periment Station, Stillwater, Okl) 
Making Cottage Cheese on { 
Farm, by J. L. Sammis. Circular 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
son, Wis. a 
Succulent Feeds for Dairy Cowi 
Summer, by H. H. Kildee, E. W: 
J. M. Shaw, and F. Ely. Bulle 
Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, }, 
Factors Affecting the Price 
Hogs, by G. C. Haas and M. 5 
Bulletin 1440, U. S. Dept. of Ar. 
Washington, D. C. ; 
Testing Makes Cows Pay, by 
Cramer. Circular 207, Wise 
College of Agriculture, Madiso: ; 
Use of Explosives on the Farm 
A. J. Schwantes. Special 
110, Minnesota Experiment Sta | 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Flax Rust, by A. W. Hen 
cial Bulletin 109, Minnesota | 
ment Station, St. Paul, Minn. 
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ae premier position of Wiscon- 
ssin as a dairy state is in no 
_ small measure due to the vision 
few men who met at Watertown 
‘ebruary, 1872, and organized the 
eonsin Dairymen’s Association. 
- that time farming was at a low 
Soil fertility had been exhaust- 
Men were moving into the more 
Je prairies of the West, and the 
nt dairy industry of the state was 
‘ganized and without adequate 
kets. From that small meeting 
from that small beginning, and 
jst at once, improvement set in 
\the advancement was made. 
‘yecital of the accomplishments of 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Associa- 
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How Much Profit per Cow? 


With any grade of stock, the answer 
depends on the way you feed . . 


he By consi Dairymen’s Association | 


has been compelled to call upon its 
members to contribute $1.00 a year to 
the state wide work of organization 
and supervision of cow testing asso- 
ciations, this in addition to the ex- 
pense these members are under to 
finance the major part of the work 
of the local association, amounting as 
it does to about a thousand dollars a 
year per association. The response 
of these members has been generous 
and has enabled us to do a work for 
the state of Wisconsin and the sever- 
al cow testing associations that would 
otherwise have been impossible. 
Our members may well take pride 
as contributing materially to this con- 
structive work of a state association 
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canton OF WISCONSIN’S COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE APRIL 1, 1927 


{: is interesting reading. Briefly 
id: It was responsible for secur- 
jjtrade outlets in the early days 
|: promoting better products and 
x production methods. Largely 
ugh its initiative, the farm insti- 
is of the state were inaugurated, 
rst dairy school was established, 
| Dairy and Food Commission 
‘ted, and the dairy legislation of 
|state perfected. It organized the 
| cow testing association in Wis- 
}in in 1906 and has ever since 
+ responsible for the expansion 
Supervision of this work. Its 
jon throughout the years has 
‘ to urge the dairymen to keep 
ar cows, to give them better care, 
\roduce a better product, to pro- 
1 their market from fraudulent 
}oetition, to improve their market- 
{methods and their trade outlets— 
lio the end of producing better 
ts, a sounder industry, and the 
iling of better homes and a better 
)2 life. 
| its work the Wisconsin Dairy- 
(s Association has had the hearty 
Joeration of the United States 
‘au of Dairy Industry, the State 
Jige of Agriculture, the county 
ts, and its farmer members gen- 
. It has been the good fortune 
iseonsin to have had men and in- 
tions interested in the dairy in- 
ty who haye been able to work 
{ther unselfishly for the advance- 
i of her biggest and basic indus- 


iat this work might advance, the 
vonsin Dairymen’s Association 


that has over a half century of his- 
tory replete with constructive work 
for the dairy industry of the state. 

On January 1, 1927, there were 837 
cow testing associations in the United 
States, with 21,128 members having 
362,014 cows on test. On the same 
date Wisconsin leads all states with 
159 associations and 4,194 members 
having 64,897 cows on test, or nine- 
teen per cent of all. Michigan comes 
next with 102 associations and 2,449 
members having 26,511 cows on test. 

Since the organization of the first 
C. T. A. by the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association in 1906, the test of merit 
and profitableness has been put on 
nearly 700,000 cows. During this same 
period the average production of all 
cows in Wisconsin has been increased 
26% and still the average Wisconsin 
C. T. A. cow has a production 50% 
greater than the average of all cows 
in the state—From Annual Report of 
Secretary Burchard. 


Milwaukee Dairy 
Consumption 


In a rather pretentious booklet en- 
titled “Consumer Analysis of the 
Greater Milwaukee Market” the Mil- 
waukee Journal (Wisconsin) presents 
a survey it has made of the kind and 
quality of foods consumed by the 
people of that city. There are sever- 
al things in this survey that were of 
interest to us, particularly the state- 
ments concerning dairy products. 

There were 28 different retail milk 
plants listed, but one dealer is credit- 


861 


Thousands of dairymen in the cow testing associa- 


tions have learned this about profits: 


It isn’t the 


number of cows in your herd — it’s the profit per 


head that counts! 


Feed records on these thousands of herds prcve that 
better feeding is the key to profitable dairying — that 
the only way to beat market conditions is by cheaper 


production through tested, successful rations. 


Nine 


times out of ten, these rations include Linseed Meal. 


The up-to-date booklet on stock feeding — 


“How to Make 


Money Feeding Linseed Meal” — includes complete facts on 
the rations which have enabled these farm- 


now. 


This booklet has brought 
dairymen thousands of dol- 
lars in increased profits. 


Sent Free! 
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The Universal Protein Feed 


ers to build up their profits per cow. 
a gold mine of information on successful 
herd management under the conditions you 
face today. Sent free. 


To breeders: 
only as dairymen learn to handle 
better-bred stock profitably. Get be- 
hind this movement for better feeding ! 
LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Fine Arts Bids. 


2 inset EAL 


It’s 


Mail the coupon 


Your market can grow 


Milwaukee. Wis. 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send your free booklet No. T-9, 
Make Money Feeding Linseed Meal.’ 


“How to 
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No. 127. 


Throws 
and Blows ¥ 
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Saves One 
Vie Man wy | 


DAPEC 


Will Save ALL Your Soft Corn 


When Jack Frost hits the soft corn, you’ll need a Papec more than 
ever. With it, you can preserve all the feeding value in the silo—no 
waiting for the cutter crew. The self-feeding Third Roll saves one 
man. Any two-plow tractor will operate Papec Models No. 81 and 
If you haven’t a tractor, borrow one, or you can use 
Model R with any farm gasoline engine developing 3 h. p. and up. 


Your Papec dealer can quickly supply you. Ask 
him for prices, Write us today for latest Catalog. 


Papec Machine Co. 


1 16 Main St5 Shortsville, N. Y. 


“The Cutter That 
Does Not Clog” 


EW iy 


ed with 54 per cent of the total milk. 
The most startling statement, how- 
ever, is that there has been an appar- 
ent decline in milk consumption in 
Milwaukee of 300,000 quarts month- 
ly as compared with 1925. This rep- 
resents a decrease from 42 quarts 
per family in 1925 to 40 quarts per 
family in 1926. 

In its report as to butter it advises 
us that 77 per cent of the families 
use print butter while 40 per cent use 
either tub butter or a combination 
of print and tub butter. 

The increased use of process 


cheese is one of the outstanding fac- 
tors of the report. During 1926 bet- 
ter than 50 per cent of Milwaukee 
families used this type of cheese. 

Milwaukee apparently likes ice 
cream as each family is credited with 
an annual consumption of 92 pints of 
brick ice cream and 85 pints of bulk 
ice cream. The total consumption of 
brick and bulk ice cream is given ag 
9,000,000 quarts. One dealer is’cred- 
ited with 90 per cent~of the total 
sales of the brick ice cream and 87 
per cent of the bulk ice cream, 
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Plan xow your 


MILK PROFITS 
for Winter 


Look over your prospects for improving 
milk profits this winter. You know, by 
now, what roughage you will have—see, 
below, how there is a Quaker Dairy 
Ration to meet any situation, each of 
these feeds being exactly the protein con- 
centrate that fits its indicated purpose. 
See the Quaker Dealer—arrange now for 
your winter supply so that you can avoid 
losses due to changing feeds. 


MP 


Select the feed that fits your farm, 
your herd 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal grain 

24% sation for cows receiving timothy hay, 
grass hays, straws, corn stover or other 
poor grades of hay. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly meets the 

20% need of those herds receiving poor alfalfa 
hay, fair clover hay, or real choice mixed 
clover and grass hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior when cows 
16% ore receiving choice clover hay, good alfalfa 
hay, or an excellent grade of fine mixed 
grass-and-clover hay; it is a good ration 

for dry stock and for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed has a 
real place when the herd is receiving liberal 
quantities of choice alfalfa hay. It com- 
bines beautifully with any Quaker high 
protein feed. It is an ideal ration for all 
stock—dry stock, young growing animals, 
horses, sheep, swine, steers. } 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain molasses 
in dried form and are rich in the minerals 
cows must have to make milk. 


Send for the FREE book—“The Dairy 
Herd”—It tells you just how to meet the 
feed requirements of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. : 

Manufacturers of 
Quaker 


Dairy Rations 
16%-20%-24% 


Quaker 


Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry Feeds 


Quaker 
Sugared Green Cross 
Schumacher Horse Feed 


(BUY THE, FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 


WAAAY 


Quaker 
Pig-N-Hog 
Meal 
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Opinions, Brickbats, an ouq 
These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expressi 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or construct 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or erops, religion or politics, or what at the time 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. 

assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


The Mississippi Flood 


HoaArp’s DAIRYMAN:—While most 
of you folks in the North realize in 
a general way that the Mississippi 
River Valley has had a flood, yet I 
am quite sure few of you can con- 
ceive the vast extent of the damage. 

At this writing (June 4) some 
8,000 square miles of rich, fertile soil 
in Louisiana is still inundated, and 
will continue to be for some weeks 
yet. Fortunately we, living on the 
east side of the river, have escaped 
damage, but the great “sugar bowl” 
of Louisiana is under water and crops 
wiped out. 


The government has been lax in its . 


handling of the Mississippi River 
problem but the disaster of 1927 will 
surely bring matters to a focus and 
steps taken that will make a recur- 
rence impossible. 

The local state government has not 
the resources to handle the situation. 
The lower river is the bottle neck 
through which the waters from more 
than a score of states must pass on 
its outlet to the Gulf and the prob- 
lem surely is national. 

The flood menace has been one of 
the most serious factors retarding 
the development of the lower Missis- 
sippi River Valley with its wonderful 
soil and favorable climate and long 
growing seasons, and the unprece- 
dented flood of this year may prove a 
blessing in disguise by eliminating a 
great menace and establishing a con- 
fidence heretofore not existing. 

Corn in this section is good and 
starting to tassle; second cutting of 
alfalfa is already in and it is neces- 
sary to clip pastures with mowing 
machine in order to keep down the 
rank growth of pasture grasses, most 
of which is allowed to remain where 
cut for lack of labor and barn room 
for making and storing the hay. 

We have had white clover in abun- 
dance continuously since last fall 
but it will soon go to seed and give 
away to Bermuda and other summer 
grasses to come again in the fall. 
Potato crop was harvested several 
weeks ago with good yield and profit- 
able prices. Winter and spring move- 
ment of vegetables was heavy. 

The great need of this section is 


| more dairying. Probably in no other 


section of the United States can 
dairying be conducted more profita- 
bly than in Southern Louisiana, once 
the industry is put on a proper basis. 
We need more creameries, milk con- 
densing plants, etc., to take the prod- 
uct of the small dairyman. At pres- 
ent the principal market is fluid milk 
for the cities with that market flood- 
er periodically, resulting in low prices 
and unsatisfactory marketing condi- 
tions generally. Also this country 
needs more small farmers; too many 
large plantations with lazy, good- 
natured, harmless negro labor, and 
attendant economic evils and ineffi- 
ciencies. 

But the future looks bright, in- 
deed. Agriculture is gradually find- 
ing itself and working out its own 
salvation; good highways are con- 
necting us with the rest of the world; 
tick eradication is making it possible 
and profitable to bring in and raise 
improved live stock and one of these 
days Southern Louisiana will be fa- 
mous as a “Garden Spot’ spelled 
with gigantic letters. 

We have been milking around 85 
cows (three-fourths of them have 
raised heifers) this spring and have 
averaged about 280 gallons per day 


bottle of milk. When he lan 


September 1 


Hoard’s Dai ry 
production, with a total feed « 
cluding home grown feeds at 


value) of about 7 cents pe 
Louisiana. C. W. 


Cartoons 
Hoarp’s DairRYMAN:—In — 


over the June 25 issue of you 
nal, we find an article on page 
pertaining to co-operative mar 
This is a splendid article, but i 
what spoiled by the cartoon 
panying the article. ; 
It has been the custom for 
many years to picture a far 
high boots and long whiskers. W 
lieve that down around Boston 
New York there may be som 
ers look like this, but there a 
of them in the Central West. — 
The writer has been sellin g 
to fagmers for the last twenty y 
and Ras reasons to believe 
tures of this kind are very 
sented by real farmers. 
believe that as soon as such 
are left out of especially 
pers, there will be more of t 
by the farmers in the Centra 
Many farm papers and dai 
papers throughout the countr 
sides yours, are still using such 
toons, but we are giving you o 
of how the farmers feel al 
This is given hoping that it 
taken as constructive critici 


Texas. W. F. Bar 
Talk Milk 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: — Lir 


flew from New York to Paris 
hours. We all remarked about 
was able to accomplish such a 
ous feat alone by himself two. 
and one night. The drone of 

tor continuously gets so it so 
like music and is enough to p 
ordinary man to sleep. But 
sleep? No! Did he use stimul 
to keep awake? No! He had 

chicken sandwiches and a 


Le Bourget he landed amidst 
lants—wine, brandy, champag 
we'll leave the rest up for t 
papers (they had a complet 


whether they had it on he 
This is one of the grea 
tunities the dairymen of t 
ever had. Boost milk an 
ucts. When people talk sa 
liquor, talk milk and Lindbe 
has given us food for thou 
let’s keep it moving. 
W. .G. KIRKPATRICK, — 
Michigan. ae 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—Y yur 
al, “Why More Land,” in + 
25th issue offers the best 
for the farmer’s troubles I | 
seen. May your leadership 
age others to take a similz 
along this line. x 

In these days of overprodue 
agricultural products it is be 
to see how any agricultural : 
can have the audacity to e 
further production by pt 


make a decent living. 
for the future of agricult 
the elimination of all 
which no profit can be rea 

Wisconsin. 
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ofessor Haecker described this 
‘in these words: “During the 
when the feeding experiments in 
production in review were in 
ress, it occurred to the writer 
jn order to determine the actual 
nutrients required to produce a 
m animal product, the composi- 
the product should be known 
ll as the composition, and the 
able nutrients in food which is 
ed for its production, so that 
nutrients in the ration might be 
fided in the proportions needed by 
imal. Before a builder bids on 
ytract, he determines the quanti- 
ed of each of the materials 
; are to appear in the structure. 
hout such specifications he would 
ow how much of each of the 
arent materials would have to be 
vided. 
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‘DOES NOT TAINT MILK oe 
PLEASANT ODOR~STAINLESS 
_ DOES NOT BLISTER OR BURN 


prays Easily-Non Poisonous . 


‘ ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 190% : 


t Content and Nutrients 
—— i 


s learned, through the agency 
: ee ee (OP 


Babcock milk test, the amount 
uitterfat contained in milk of va- 
s grades and the chemist could de- 
an by gravimetric analysis the 


MMMMZCTldldléllo 


Yj 


$s components in milk, but ap- 

ly it had never occurred to him 
ivide milk into specific grades and 
ine the average composition of 
t least no such table was 
; to the writer. This seemed es- 


This animal spray has new 
and different qualities « 


y strange, since for nearly half 
ury protein requirements in 
g for milk production have been 
hief problem. 

[his matter was presented in Jan- 


e ade for the analyses of com- 
samples of milk from the dif- 
/cows used in the feeding ex- 
iment. This work was continued to 
e of the year 1907. 

as been shown that there was 
emarkable uniformity in the net 

mt required for the produc. 
: unit of milk solids when nu- 
ats consumed and milk solids pro- 
'd_ were reduced to carbohydrate 
valent. The milk solids are com- 
d ‘of butterfat and solids not fat. 
organic solids other than fat are 
u and protein. 
ni ulletin 79 of this station, pub- 
od in January, 1903, it was clearly 

i that cows need net nutriment 
heir rations proportionate to the 
ity of the milk as measured by 
fat content. It also appeared that 
\richer the milk in fat, the more 
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Rex STOCKAID is the newest 
scientific development in the famous 
line of Rex insecticides and agricul- 
tural sprays. 


Due to its outstanding qualities, 
Rex STOCKAID is already in popu- 
lar demand among cattle owners. 


Rex STOCKAID is a double pur- 
pose spray. When sprayed, Rex 
STOCKAID kills every fly, mos- 
quito and flea it touches and protects 
animals from 6 to 12 hours after 
spraying. Rex STOCKAID is stain- 
less to the hide or hair, has a pleasant 
odor, will not burn, blister, irritate or 
harm the hide. Does not gum the 
sprayer or hair—leaves coat fine, 
nice and glossy. 


REX) 
1896 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co.__--------- Toledo, Ohio 
The Rex Company ------------- Kansas City, Mo. 
California Rex Spray Co.___------- Benecia, Calif. 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd..____- Brighton, Ont. 


Rex STOCKAID will not taint 
milk. 


Like all Rex products, STOCK- 
AID is fully guaranteed. Money 
back if it fails to kill and repel those 
biting, buzzing, irritating insects 
which reduce milk production and 
retard normal animal growth. 


Rex STOCKAID is produced by 
themakersof FLY-TOX, RAT-TOX, 
NuREXO, AFI-TOX and other Rex 
insecticides and fungicides. 


Your retailer can supply you 
with Rex STOCKAID. 


FOUR SIZES 


1 gallon cans 30 gallon drums 
5 gallon cans 50 gallon drums 
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roduced. Whether this was 


ad termine the average composition of 
YY incidental because more nutri- 


hy i rae the samples of the various groups in- 
Was required as milk increased  gtead of finding the average composi- 
it percentage, or whether more tion of all samples of milk analyzed 
ein. Was required because there § 4. had been the custom. 


en ae scan ak “The milk was divided into 10 
to fat in the various grades of grades. That testing under 2.75 per 
Ge E-nown. cent fat was put into the 2.5 grade, 

from 2.75 to 3.25 into the 3 per cent : ; 
grade, from 3.25 to 3.75 into the 3.5 radical changes in feed during the 


grade, from 3.75 to 4.25 into 4 per Winter are objectionable, as changes 
generally cause shrinkage in milk. A 


vel was consumed per unit of 


All wise Dairymen 
Now is the Time 41 vis Paicymen 
placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 
be bought at a reasonable price. Don’t wait until they are 


scarce and high and be left without them. Write us today 
and reserve a shipping date and it will save you money. 


usting Ration to Milk Protein 


ils the protein content of the food - 
cent grade, and so on to the 7 per cent 
aintenanc Bee cn ees eens grade. By this method a sample did more uniform flow is maintained by 
Medico. mast the protein not vary more than a quarter of one feeding the same ration all winter, if 
Mtion curt of the ration Pe cent from the average of its Possible. If it becomes necessary to 
in sted to the protein content of class.” etme eee ame ewe aris rery 
“h é gradual, so the system can adjust it- 
Sudden Changes in Feed self to the variation in bulk and the 
From practical experience you 


muscular action required by the 
have probably learned that it is not stomach to digest that particular ra- 
a good plan to make any sudden 


tion.” 
; , ? EDITOR’ :—Thi 
changes in the winter ration of your [Epitor’s Note:—This concludes 
dairy cows. Here are Professor 


the Life and Work of T. L. Haecker.] 
Haecker’s early observations on this 


problem: ‘Our records show that 


Pat. 7-2-07 & 9-10-18 | 
ANTI-COW KICKER 
aves your temper, your cows, 
your milk. Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. Indispensable for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore 
teats, or vicious kick-~ 
ers. Cannot wear out. 
Put on or off in 15 sec- 
onds. Guaranteed to 
be an absolutely per- 
fect anti-kicker, or put 
on loosely ag whobble 
for cow, horse OF “mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
Ibs. Send for it today, when you 
need it you won’t have time 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. H Topeka, 


rder to make such adjustment 
, it was necessary to find the 
ontent of milk of the various 
as measured by the fat con- 
making a gravimetric anal- 
2 large number of samples of 
grouping them in specific 


Uncle Ab says imitation is good if 
It or Was also necessary to de- 


_We imitate the right things. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNIT 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 
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fhe rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


DP vnctnl 


Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Holstein bull calf born March 4, 1927; dam mak- 
ing over 1% lbs. butter fat per day; sire, Ormsby- 
Pontiac breeding; registered and transferred for $50. 
Cash with order. WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER 
COMPANY, Hermansville, Michigan. 


Holstein cows in carload lots for sale. Young, big, 
close _up, 50 to 70 lbs. of milk per day. CARL 
WESTERHEIDE, care Behnke’s Restaurant, Marsh- 
field, Wis. 


20 high grade Holstein heifers, 18 to 30 months old, 
for sale. Some due to freshen soon. Tuberculin test- 
ed. Will pasture them until fall if purchaser wishes. 
HOMEWOOD FARM, Hiles, Wis. 17-2 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, $65.00 test- 
ed, crated. ALFAKORN DAIRY, Evansville, Wis- 
consin. 14-5 

If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, Write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 

For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

For Sale at Galesville, Wis., 60 head of Holstein 
heifers, 144 to 2 years old, correctly marked and _ well 
bred. 1 carload of Guernsey heifers. P. L. GRAY, 
Galesville, Wis. 

{5 Guernseys, 22 Holsteins, grades, 
this fall. Large, extra good type. TT. B. 
McNULTY, Box 28, Mukwonago, Wis. 

{00 head choice Holstein cows and_ heifers. 
ORVILLE K. CRAVEN, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 15-4 

For Sale—F¥ifty head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cows due to freshen in thirty to sixty days. 
Priced to sell. JOHN KEENER, Amherst, Wis. 17-4 

Holstein and Guernsey springers by carload. C. H. 
SEARS, Litchfield, Ohio. 16-2 

Choice Grade Holsteins, Guernseys and Jerseys. 
Heavy producers from accredited area. Also choice 
breeding ewes. GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, Elsie, 
Michigan. 16-2 

Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 

Grade Guernsey Cows. If you want springing or 
fresh cows from an area tested county write me. Can 
also furnish high class grade and registered Holsteins. 
Clean cattle, priced right, from a breeder with 30 
years experience. JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, 
Wisconsin, 9-* 

Guernsey herd for sale—22 young cows, heavy pro- 
ducers, registered bul, some calves. TT. B. tested, 
free from disease. Priced reasonable. C. J. FRIES, 
Ogdensburg, Wis. 17-3 

My herd of registered Guernseys for sale. Sire is a 
double grandson of Ne Plus Ultra and half brother of 
Procris Snowdrop. G. W. ADAMS, R. 1, Nashotah, 
Wisconsin. 16-2 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows: 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. Im viHage limits. JUSTAMERE 


all to freshen 
tested. J. 


-- GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 


‘High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lets or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


! have usuaHy 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. i 

Registered Guernseys—Females and males. Send 
for list. MATH MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 


Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding from Dams with, 


good A R records. QUINEILO FARMS, 607 Trust 
Company Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 5-* 

For Sale—Thirty-nine very high grade Guernsey 
heifers. 15 bred and balance open. F. J. GLAN- 
VILLE, Lancaster, Wis. 17-2 

Must Sell—Splendid purebred Guernsey herd ser- 
Viceable bull, yearlings, bull calves. Aecredited. No 
abortion. CRAB TREE FARM, Lake Bluff, Ilinois. 

Guernsey Bull for Sale—Dam sold for $3500.00. Ac- 
credited herd. OTTO FOSS, Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


Summer Bargains in Guernsey bulls, heifers. 
FRANK KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 15-4 
Registered Guernseys for sale. Both sexes. A. R. 


breeding. ROY BURTON, Eagle, Wis. 17-* 
Jerseys, car lots, registered or grade, Columbiana 
County, an accredited area. Jersey center, over 200 


breeders of registered Jerseys, over 20,000 dairy cattle 
in the county. Few car loads available now. Quality 
and prices right. Buyers who come, buy. WILLIS 
WHINNERY, Salem, Ohio. 15-tf 
Fifteen high grade Jerseys including 2 milk cows, 4 
springers, 5 bred heifers and 4 yearling heifers. For 
information write SHERMAN JERSEY FARM, “The 
Home of World Champions,”’ Charles City, Ia. 15-3 
For Sale—Thirty-six very high grade Jersey heifers. 
Twenty springers and balance open. F. J. GLAN- 
VILLE, Lancaster, Wis. 17-2 
Jersey Heifers and Cows—Will sell thirty out of 
herd of seventy. Your choice. COLD’S JERSEY 
DAIRY, Reinbeck, Iowa. 17-2 
Registered Jerseys—Two young bulls, three bull 
calves. T. B. tested. NORTHFIELD FARM, Prairie 
View, Illinois, 
Registered Jersey cow 5 years old. First $125.00. 
RALPH MILLER, Woodbine, Il. 
For Sale—Six yearling Jersey heifers, registered. 
Cheap. MILO VOSBURG, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 17-2 
Registered Brown Swiss cattle for sale. Hull’s fa- 
mous breeding Prices reasonable. WALDO BOOHER, 
Route 1, Albany, Indiana. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Sixty high grade Guernsey cows that will freshen in 
November and December. Must be heavy producers 
and free from disease. State price in first letter. 
HARRY BENSON, Boynton, Fla. 

Am in market for a carload of high producing Hol- 
steins. RICHLAWN FARM, Route 2, Worthwhile, 
Kentucky. 

Wanted—10 Jersey milk cows, srade or registered. 
P. O. ISHAM, R-3, Stoughton, Wisconsin. 


STOCK BUYER 
Choice dairy cows, selected for the careful buyers by 
the dairy eattle specialist. F. B. GREEN, Evansville, 
Wisconsin. 16-10 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 75 cents for one cow, $2.50 for five cows, 


postpaid. East of Rockies 8c per cow extra postage. 
WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, Box 49K, 
Washington. 17-* 


MACHINERY 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

For sale or trade—No. 85 De Laval milker, A. 1 
condition. Used 18 months. Trade for hogs or Guern- 
sey calves. §. L. MUNTER, 1915 North Delaware 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 15-3 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 

For Sale—Hinman Valve Chambers and pumps and 


parts, at a very reasonable price. JOSEPH HAAG, 
No. 813, W. Harris Street, Appleton, Wis. 13-* 

Truck Owners, stop shoveling, dump your loads. 
DEPENDABLE HOIST CO., Streator. Il. 6-12 


Two-Unit Hinman milker with equipment for ten 
cows in one row. Good as new. $100. Address BOX 
483, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Flueless Boilers for dairies, All sizes. Buyers prices. 
CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O. = 

For Sale—Four unit Hinman milker. Used one 
year. Price $150. AMOS LLOYD, Milford, Ia. 17-2 

Minnetonna Churn, 100 lbs. capacity, $25. EDWIN 
WEAVER, Columbiana, Ohio, 

Fer Sale—New No. 180 Letz mixed feed maker. 
$125.00 will buy it. JULIUS SCHMIDT, Berger, Mo. 

2 Unit Hinman Milker in good working order. $50. 
EDWIN WEAVER, Columbiana, Ohio. 


CORN HARVESTER 
Rich Man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. PROCESS CO., Sa- 
lina, Kans. 9-9 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Dairy Farm—320 acres Jefferson County Kansas, 3 
miles market, town 500, good high school, good road, 
40 miles Kansas City, mostly hard surface, balance 
completed soon. Land high state cultivation, all 
smooth, gently rolling, well watered. Blue grass pas- 
ture, alfalfa, corn, oats produce well. All kinds 
fruit, large dwelling, water and electric lights, 3 
good barns, 2 silos. Good milk market, condensery. 
Financed long time loan, priced at great. sacrifice by 
owner. Address BOX 485, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Dont Overlook This. 120 acres for only $4,000.00 
with about $500.00 worth of personal. Owner is forced 
to sell due to age of 70. One-fourth mile from school 
and store. House insured for $1200.00. On wonder- 
ful highway. Only takes $500.00 to get possession of 
place. Owner will leave balance in farm. Write at 
once to LOCK BOX 196, Greenwood, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Dairy—160 acres, south of Eau Claire in 
progressive community, good bldgs., mail, telephone, 
cream route, orchard, 125 cultivated, good soil, not a 
trun down farm. $2500 down. Write for other farm 
homes to FEDERAL’ LAND BANK, St. Paul, Minn., 
Dept. 20. 

By Owners—Peace River farm, 395 acres, 25 miles 
from Grande Prairie. Good water, fuel, hay and 
wheat land. Splendid mixed farming proposition. 
$10 00 acre cash, $12.00 on terms. Write BOX 936, 
Grande Prairie, Alberta, Canada. 


Jasper, Missouri, 135 acre dairy farm 1% miles 
from milk condensery and Kansas City cement high- 
way. Must sell, improvements exceed price $20,000. 
Terms. JOHN NEVITT, Carthage, Mo. 17-4 


Farm of 42 acres, 25 under plow, balance pasture, 
can be broken, fine location, 14% miles from town, 
new house, good outbuildings, well fenced. Write for 
information. RAYMOND SONENBERG, Melrose, Wis. 


See This! 396 acre, well improved, tractor worked, 
New York farm, 100 acres crops, stock and machin- 
ery included, $40 per acre. Address BOX 462, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 16-2 


Dairy Farm of 428 acres near Lafayette, Indiana, 
for sale on good terms. Now being operated success- 
fully and profitably. Modern home, THE STRAUS 
BROTHERS COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


For Sale—350 acre dairy farm, modern equipment, 
income from milk $1200 per month. Frice of build- 
ings alone will buy this. EARL LYTTLE, Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. 16-* 


Valuable dairy farm in famous prairie belt of 
Noxubee County, Mississippi, near new Borden Con- 
densery, for sale cheap. OWNER, Box 476, Macon, 
Mississippi. 


160 acre improved farm. Complete buildings. 
Priced to sell. TARR BROS., New Auburn, Wis- 
consin. 11-* 

228 acre dairy farm in Middle Tennessee. Hight 


miles from Nashville, on concrete highway. 
C. GAMMEL, Antioch, Tennessee. 

For Sale—4 section Central Wisconsin dairy farm, 
stock and equipment. Price $8500, $1500 down. Ad- 
dress BOX 476, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 17-2 


125 acre, alfalfa land, dairy farm on national high- 
way. DR. SPARKS, Demopolis, Alabama. 16--2 


DR. Z. 
16-2 


\/ 
‘e 


“My ad brought me $160.00 for one litter of regis- 


Will always keep Hoard’s Dairy- 


man in mind when I have something good to sell or 


tered puppies. 
trade.’’ 


oi 
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— W. H., Wisconsin | 


», 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittanee accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 


linghuysen ‘Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 
Buy caps direct frem manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel ef 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 


for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 5-Spl 

Sell stock feeding molasses to feed dealers and 
farmers. _Good proposition. Address BOX 487, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


PRINTING 
We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 


please you, Write us now so you will have your 

supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 

DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 
LUMBER 


Guaranteed lumber and shingles sold direct. Big 


saving!’ Ask for estimate. KENWAY LUMBER 
COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington. 15-7 
FEED: BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 


to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


HAY 
Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
Wholesale hay and straty. Write us for prices. 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Tinois. 2-* 
Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on arrival and guaran- 
tee our weights. ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chieago, Dlinois. 14-* 
Alfalfa and Clover Hay for Sale—Ask for delivered 


prices. HARRY GATES COMPANY, © Jackson, 
Michigan. 17-* 

Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale. The A. B. 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, O. 15-tf 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Alfalfa seed 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; scarified 
sweet clover 95% pure, $4.50. Bags free. GEORGE 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. " 15-4 
ee 

TOBACCO 

Pipe Smokers—We have specialized in pipe tobaccos 
for 22 years. Factory to smoker. Wonderful blends 
and _ flavors. Write for free catalog and samples. 
THE PLANTERS’ TOBACCO CO., Henderson, Ky. 

Better Tobacco! Fragrant, mellow! Five pounds 
smoking, 75c. Four pounds chewing, $1.00. FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB, 250, Hazel, Kentucky. 10-8 
————— 


DOGS 


Pointer Pups for Sale—As well bred as money can 
buy. Carolina Frank cross. Lemon and_ white. 
Black and white. Price $25.00. W. lL. BORDERS, 
Rovte 1. Anniston, Ala. 

Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intellizent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and_ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 

For Sate. Pedigreed German Police Pups. Largest 
of breed $15.00. Glen Hanson, Ionia, Iowa, Richland 
Kennels. 

Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
KASKASKENNELS, AW87, Herrick, Ml. 17-4 


WANT TO RENT 


Wanted to Rent—200 acre stock and dairy farm, 
with stock and machinery, on shares. Reliable and 


responsible. Have good help. Best of reference. 15 
years experience. O. ANDERSON, 210 Nieman St., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Wanted To Rent modernly equipped dairy farm for 
period of years. Southern Wiscensin preferred. None 
run out or badly infested with noxious weeds con- 
sidered. Address BOX 490, care Heoard’s Dairyman. 

Want to work dairy of good size on shares. Have 
my own help. If children objectionable don’t answer. 
Experienced. 703 JEFFERSON N. E., 
Minnesota. 

Wanted to Rent—Good farm. Share or cash. Only 
good proposition considered. Address BOX 480, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


FOR RENT 


Renters Wanted—Write for free books and list of 
improved farms for rent in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, productive for small grains, clover, alfalfa, dai- 
rying, cattle, sheep and hogs. Good schools, markets, 
churches in fast developing communities where land 
can be purchased on easy terms. Low homeseekers’ 
rates every Tuesday. Go now and see the harvest. 
E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 682, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 17-* 


EXCHANGE 


Have several farms for exchange for Eastern farms, 
Some for Western. WALTER MILLER, Carpenter 
Bldg., Milwaukee. ‘ 


DAIRIES 


For Sale—Milk route; 20 high producing cows and 
re equipment—$2500. A. B. ALLISON, Charleston, 
inois. 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper With an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. 
re [RYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort 

is, 


LIGHTNING RODS 


Reliable agents to sell the ‘‘Diddie-Blitzen’”’ rods in 
your own territory. Lightning damage can be prevent- 
ed by our system. Write today for our proposition. 
L. T. DIDDIE CO., Marshfield, Wis. 13-6 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farmer’s Wool—Made into blankets, 
yarns at fair prices. Send for circulars. MONTT- 
CELLO WOOLEN MILLS, (Estab. 1866) Monticello, 
Wisconsin. 17-4 


Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. ‘Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references ‘first 
lette. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames. 20-* 


batting and 


Minneapolis, 


Advertising in this department is 8c per a 
Remit in advance. 3h 


HELP WANTED 


Single man wanted to work in cow barn in 1 
Ayrshire dairy, no outside work. Must be dry 
milker, quiet around cows, clean habits. $60.) 
month and board. State age and experienc’ 
when you can come. SYCAMORE FARMS Dp 
Douglassville, Penna, : 

Wanted—Good dry hand test cow milker on 
Illinois Holstein dairy. Must be kind to anim: 
boozer and willing to stick. Everything modern 
board and room. Wages $70.00 per month to. 
Address BOX 482, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
references, i 

Wanted—At Miami, Florida, one good milk¢ 
one experienced milk room man, work on dai 
near Miami. No field work. No booze or tol 
lowed. HAPPY FARMS DAIRY, P. 0, ae 
Coral Gables, Florida. : 

Help Wanted—Single dry hand milkers. Go 
ing conditions; chance for advancement. Can y 
married men with small families. HARTMAN § 
FARM, Columbus, Qhio. ee 

Wanted—Single assistant to owner. Sm 
herd, some A. R. work. No cigarettes. Hom 
roundings. $65.00 and bonus. Steady. CASSA 
FARM, Cassadaga, New York. er | 

Wanted—Herdsman to haye charge of 90 heac 
steins and be working foreman in dairy barns, 
to keep two or three boarders. All modern equi 
Producing high grade milk. Requires man exp 
with cattle and in handling men. Write for { 
details, SAUCONA FARMS, R. D. 4, Beth| 
Pennsylvania. aa 

Wanted—Experienced creamery man, marri 
single, who understands all branches of tvork | 
clean milk is produced for city distribution. ~ 4) 
proposition for the right man. Address BO} 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. el 

A_rare chance for young married man. Musi 
good milker and interested in the work. we 

sework. State age, experience, and salary 
in first letter. Address BOX 475, care 
Dairyman. eee 

Wanted At Once—Married man with small 
to work on farm and help milk 25 or 30 cows, 
be steady and reliable. State wages in first 
PETE DICKSON, Clay Center, Nebr. ra 

Wanted Immediately—Experienced herdsman 
test cow milker. Must be good feeder and know | 
work. Married. Registered Guernsey herd.  ) 
BURG FARMS HERD, Foxburg, Pa. ; 

Wanted—Threes good dry hand milkers to wo 
large modern dairy farm. One of the three 
willing to care for dairy work. Address BO3} 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. fi 

Wanted—Thoroughly competent married 
pure bred Guernseys. _ Apply, SUPERINT 
La Belle Knoll Farm, Oconomowoc, Wis. e) 

Wanted—Single experienced man for dairy a 
Holstein farm in Tllinois. Apply with refereni 
BOX 488, care Hoard’s Dairyman. “ me 

Opening for two active route men on 
Gulf ceast. Must have good references a 
give bond. C. W. DAVIS, Pass Christian, 

Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150-$250 
railroads everywhere (which positien?). 
ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, N. 


POSITION WANTED 


Working manager or herdsman. Agricultura 
lege graduate. 5 years’ experience with test jy 
Have made both thirty and one thousand poun 
ords. At present producing and delivering gr 
milk on pure bred, commercial dairy and maifi 
400 acre farm. Present position 4 years, last ov3 
years. Some shew experience. Married, age 
children, American. Would consider share ba 
rental of well equipped farm. Prefer Minnesota, 
dress BOX 478, care Hoard’s Dairyman. | 


Position Wanted as Manager modern na i 
Understand the dairy business thoroughly andr 
duction of high grade milk. Have been in 
business for years. Would accept a profit | 
basis plan. Married, best of references as to ¢) 
ter and ability. Prefer southwest. Address 
486, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ah 


American farm superintendent now employed ¢ 
acre farm would take full charge of large plac 
good market fer high grade milk, Can make 
fied milk and manage all departments of farm t 
advantage. Experienced in growin, 1 


ones | 


3 g and mar 
fruit and vegetables. Address BOX 477, care H 
Dairyman. in e| 


u 


a es 


ing and herd management, 


Protestant. 1 
479, care Hoard’s Dairyman. Damen 
Position Wanted—Two single men both 29 yea)! 
Swiss, one with 10 years creamery experience, [é 
ences, want position to take charge of 4 
farm. No bad habits. Anywhere in d 
JACOB ZOLLENGER, 309 Mosly Street, Ann 
Michigan. : ry 

Position wanted by industrious, capable 
herdsman. Married, age twenty-six, one ch 
fer Chicago district. Would consider dai 
commission basis. Must be stocked and « 
Best of references, Address BOX 473, ¢ 
Dairyman. mS 

Wanted—Position as manager of modern 
in corn belt. Good reason for leaving present) 
ployment. References from present and past en/0 
ers. Married, about middle aged. Available 
ber. Address BOX 484, care Hoard’s Dairy 

Position wanted as manager large ion x 
by agricultural college graduate, age 33. any 
experience with large Jersey breeding estab 
References exchanged. Address BOX 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position Wanted—By single American, aged 
test milker or assistant herdsman. peed ur 
dling stock, have had 3% months’ experience 12 
of best dairy herds in New England. Refe 
T. F. WELLS, Epping, N. H. ‘ 

Position Wanted as herdsman. 7 years 
with dairy cattle. Single, age 25, good hal 
fer Wisconsin. YY KUHL, Route 5, 
Wisconsin. , 

Young man, 23, wants job in creame 
can learn buttermaking,. Address BOX — 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position wanted by single man, 38 years 
modern dairy, at once. Good milker, feeder, 4 
work, Address DAIRYMAN, Lew Dale, be 

Wanted—Position as manager of large dairy |= 
Wide experience. Reference as to capability. Magee 
Address BOX 489, care Hoard’s Dairym j 


Satisfied 


ed to give you the job, I must 
that early hours are the rule 
store.” ‘a 
New Clerk: “That’s good. 
can’t close too early for me.- 
Progressive Grocer. 2 


e Radio in the Country 
Home 
_ (Continued from page 852) 


xe from churches many hundreds 
miles away. Thus they can join 
sh the congregations of some of the 
gest and most up-to-date churches 
this land of ours. They can listen 
some-of the greatest ministers in 
3 country. The messages sent in 
3 way reach many thousands who 
‘uld never otherwise be reached. 
ily the radio is a wonderful bless- 
to the country home and those 
hin it. 
Epiror’s Note: Mrs. Ethel Morri- 
—Marsden was born in Chicago, 
/ now lives upon a farm in Dane 
inty, Wisconsin. She is a fine il- 
tration of a city bred girl making 
od” on the farm. In transmitting 
3 article to us she wrote: “The in- 
ration to write this seized me while 
ras in the midst of frying a batch 
joughnuts and, needless to say, my 
't doughnuts were far superior to 
last in that batch, for I sat beside 
| range writing and frying alter- 


| 


aly.”] 


‘sponsibilities of Directors 
\ director of a co-operative associ- 
m normally occupies a_ position 
responsibility and liability. This 
ies from the fact that the corpor- 
powers of an association are in 
directors, that is the directors of 
association collectively and pri- 
‘ily possess all the powers that the 
ciation has under the law. It is 
2 that these powers are executed 
the officers, agents, and employees 
she association, but the “constitu- 
” for their acts is the board of 
tors. They determine, either 
tessly or by implication, directly 
indirectly, the acts, plans, and 
whods to be performed or followed 
the officers, agents, and employees 
he association. 
5 is the function and the duty of 
ctors of an association to direct 
supervise in a fundamental way 
activities of the association. Neg- 
nee on the part of a director in 
discharge of his duties with re- 
t to the management and conduct 
the association may render him 
le on account thereof. The di- 
‘ors of an association are not in- 
rs of its success, but they must 
cise fidelity and reasonable care 
onducting the business. 
‘ne of the first propositions con- 
ting directors is the matter of 
oensation for themselves. Unless 
statute under which an associa- 
is formed, its articles of incor- 
ro or by-laws authorize di- 
rs to fix their salaries or deter- 
i: their compensation, they do not 
| such authority. It is possessed 
‘te members of the association. 
th the directors and the officers 
Corporation are presumed to act 
‘out compensation in performing 
‘luties of their offices, unless pro- 
‘n for compensating them has 
\ made. But if any of them are 
ing regularly for the association 
Tespect to matters not involving 
duties as directors or officers, it 
ibe assumed that reasonable com- 
ation will be made by the asso- 
ion for such services. 
order to bind an association, the 
ii of directors must act at a 
‘ar or a special meeting called 
he purpose. In other words, the 
Js established that in matters af- 
‘ng the property or policies, or 
ving the exercise of discretion, 
Irectors can bind the association 
when acting in a properly con- 
1 meeting of the board. A ma- 
’ of them acting as individual 
tors, or in a “board meeting” 
1 for any reason, can not bind 
Association, 


: Action by directors 
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Our many years’ experience in 
planning and designing farm 
buildings enables us tosaveyou 
money on materials and con- 
struction—show you how every 
door, window and general 
arrangement should beto make 
buildings convenient. 


tells you just what you want to know. 


Labor ‘Saving 
Dairy Barns 


This book also tells you all about ae * 
Jamesway Equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking 
Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for the cow barn. Troughs, 
Waterers, etc., for hog houses. Feeders, Nests, In- 
cubators, Brooders for the poultry house—a com- 
plete line of every kind of labor-saving, money- 
making equipment for any farm building. Jamesway 
Equipment is better and costs less in the long run. 
Mail coupon today. Tell us just what you are in- 
terested in—whether building, remodeling, venti- 
lating or equipping cow barn, horse barn, hog or 
poultry house, and we will send you the book that 


Supplies, etc. 


Build~Remodel 
Ventilate or Equip 
Allog House, Dairy Barn 


Horse Barn or Poultry 
House Until You Get 


Our Free Book 


and 


Jamesway book. 


Hog and Poultry 
Houses 


Time Saving, Money Making 


O Horse Barn 
O Poultry Equipment Book 
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Saves Costly Mistakes 


If you are thinking of building, remodeling or ventilating a cow or horse 
barn, hog or poultry house, or if you are considering the purchase of 
labor and time-saving equipment for such buildings, by all means, fill 
out coupon in this advertisement and let us send you free our valuable 


This book will show you how you can save money and have your build- 
ings planned and equipped so that they are most convenient and 
practical. If you will avail yourself of Jamesway 
service, you'll have the same gratifying experience as 
H. L. Hartly, Manager of Island Farms, Duluth, 
Minn. Here’s what he writes: 


‘We very much appreciate the 
splendid architectural service 
you have rendered us. The abil- 
ity you showed to adapt plans 
to meet results desired were a 
revelation to me. Your sugges- 
tions saved me considerable in 


material and time.’’ 
& 


Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 
If You Raise Poultry Ask For Our Poultry Equipment Book —§ jays MFG. CO., Dept.614, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
\ Shows our full line of Feeders, Waterers, é 

Steel Nests, Coal Brooders, Baby Chick | 


Elmira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
I am interested in ( Building 0 Remodeling 
O Equipping O Ventilating a D Cow Barn 


0 Hog House D Poultry House 


at an illegal board meeting may be 
adopted and ratified at a later legal 
meeting of the board, but directors 
who were not notified of a board 
meeting can not later, as individuals, 
waive the failure to give notice or 
concur in the action taken at the il- 
legal meeting so as to bind the asso- 
ciation. If a director has notice and 
fails to attend a board meeting, his 
absence does not affect action taken, 
provided that a qualified quorum was 
present. 


A quorum of the board of direct- 
ors of an association at common law 
and in the absence of a statutory 
charter, or by-law provision chang- 
ing the rule, is a majority of the di- 
rectors of the association who are 
not personally interested in the sub- 
ject before the board. If a majority 
of qualified directors, or the number, 
if any, specified in the statute, the 
charter, or the by-laws, do not attend 
a duly called board meeting, any 
business transacted by the minority 
at such meeting is void. Directors 
ean not vote by proxy, but if a quali- 
fied quorum is present at a properly 
convened board meeting, a majority 
thereof at common law may exercise 
any powers vested in the board of 
directors. All of the directors con- 
stituting.a quorum must be qualified 
to act. If one of the directors whose 
presence is necessary to constitute a 
quorum or whose vote is necessary to 


constitute a majority of a quorum is 
disqualified by reason of his per- 
sonal interest, any act done by the 
body is at least voidable. Therefore, 
if a resolution is adopted on a vote 
of interested directors, the resolution 
is voidable at the option of the asso- 
ciation if timely action is taken with 
respect thereto. 

In some jurisdictions, if a member 
of a board of directors votes upon a 
proposition which is adopted in which 
he has a personal interest, the action 
of the board may be set aside by the 
association, although the resolution 
apparently would have been adopted 
without the vote of the interested 
director. 

If a director acts in a matter in 
which he has a personal interest, the 
court will not pause to inquire wheth- 
er the director acted fairly or unfair- 
ly; being interested in the subject 
matter, the courts hold that he may 
not as a director deal with himself 
and thus be’ subjected to the tempta- 
tion to advance his own interest. Di- 
rectors and officers of any corpora- 
tion, co-operative or otherwise, may 
be compelled to account for any gifts, 
gratuities, or bonuses received by 
them from persons with whom the as- 
sociation is or may be having busi- 
ness relations. The object of this 
rule like the others akin thereto, is to 
enable corporations to have the ‘‘ju- 
dicial judgment’? of their directors 


free from any suggestion of bias 
other than the welfare of the organi- 
zation. 

In many, if not all, of the states, 
the state constitution or state stat- 
utes impose liabilities upon directors. 
For instance, in some states, if the 
directors of an association fail to file 
a report required by a statute, they 
are personally liable to creditors. Di- 
rectors of co-operative associations 
should ascertain the duties and lia- 
bilities imposed upon them and 
should govern their actions accord- 
ingly. In this connection it is not 
sufficient ordinarily simply to exam- 
ine the co-operative statute of the 
state, but the constitution and gener- 
al statutes of the state should be 
carefully examined. 

Aside from the liability imposed by 
statutes as indicated above, directors 
may render themselves liable through 
inattention to, or neglect of, the busi- 
ness of the association.—L. S. Hul- 
bert in Agricultural Co-operation. 


California Guernsey Record 


Clarabelle of the Rancho, a Guern- 
sey cow owned by Brant Rancho of 
California, recently completed -4 
Class AAA record of 12,45826 lbs. 
milk, 568.1 Ibs. fat, the-fourth highest 
record in that class. She also holds 
fourth place in Class EE with 723.3 
lbs. butterfat.—The American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club. 
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NOW--forthe first time, the farmers 
of America havea chance—i7f they act * 
iokI—to see and USE on 30 Days 
E Trial the NEW Low Model Be 
ian Melotte Cream Separator. 1 
elotte you NOW have a greater convenience and 
ad satisfaction than was ever known before. 


all-roun 


Dont Pay 


Yes, you need not pay one cent for 4 Months after 


= receive the NE 


Price RIGHT NOW! 30 Days’ FREE 
Write for FREE Book and Special Offer. 
The MELOTTE SEPARATOR, 5.8. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 


2843 t 19th Street, Dept. 28°56 
weaas Prince Street. Berkeley, Cal. 
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India’s Peaceful Revolution 
(Continued from page 829) 


The usual shortening used in India 
is clarified butter—that is, butter 
boiled until all the water has evap- 
orated—a most wasteful process. But 
here at the show there were nice 
clean churns turning out nice clean 
butter of a very different color from 
that of the Indian milkman who usu- 
ally pats out his butter in a nice 
ball, and if a few leaves and twigs 
and a great deal of dirt is included, 
what matter? 

There are several months even in 
a normal year when the Indian farm- 
er has nothing to do, and when rains 
fail and he cannot even sow his crops 
he can only sit idlé and twirl his 
thumbs and ruminate on his bad luck. 


In the NEW 


for 4 Months 


Melotte. Special nee 
rial. 


Chicago, 113 


Economists are trying to interest the 
farmer in subsidiary industries and 
occupations, and that is one reason 
why Mahatma Gandhi is insisting on 
spinning and weaving. So there were 
demonstrations in beekeeping, poul- 
try raising, and various cottage in- 
dustries. Cheap looms, so simple: 
that the village carpenter can repair 
them and make spare parts, were 
shown in operation, turning out cot- 
ton cloth which was quite good 
enough for ordinary villagers’ wear. 

When the blight comes on the 
crops, or the rinderpest on the cattle, 
or smallpox in the family, the Indian 
is wont to go to the family priest 
and try to find out what has dis- 
pleased the gods. Mayhap he will have 


to sacrifice a goat before the curse is 
removed. But here at the show there 


On the heights of conteniment .. . 
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MODERN smokers have in Camel 
such tobaccos and blending as were 
never offered in cigarettes before, 
regardless of price. Camels may be 
had everywhere—because they please 
the taste of smokers everywhere. 
Money cannot buy choicer tobaccos 
than you get in this famous cigarette, 
and the blend is so mellow and smooth 
that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose 
to light. 

The producers of Camel, the coun- 
try’s largest tobacco organization, 


known before. 


enjoyment. 


Rieecy: 


concentrate all their purchasing and 
manufacturing resources in this one 
brand of cigarettes. Into it goes their 
undivided pride and skill to produce 
such a smoke as the world has never 


_ The result of Camel’s quality is its 
leadership among cigarettes. Modern 
smokers, won by its choice tobaccos, 
by its ever-dependable taste and fra- 
grance, have awarded it first place. 
You’re invited to modern smoking 


**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N,. C. 


September 10 
was a court showing the t 
of crop pests, the cure for cat 
eases, and the prevention of 
pox by previous vaccination. 
the white man must be in 
with the gods, for he can confe 
boons without ostensibly invokin 
vine aid by means of sacrifice 
cantation or charm! sess 
And there was much to se 
was not strictly utilitarian. In 
amusement court were varied sg] 
—a baby elephant playing tricks 
putting a garland on the neck 
white lady; Indian wrestlers; a n 
cal ride by the governor’s han 
ly mounted bodyguard; a Boy 
display. And for the kiddies 
were 4 cent rides on camel bac) 
elephant back. Then there wer. 
tures and moving pictures on 1 
subjects for the more seriously-n 
ed visitors, and tea booths f 
ferent castes and sticky sw 
stalls. i F 
Yes, it was a huge success. 
passes on the railway and in 
show were granted to thousa 
agriculturists, and the railwa 
panies played up generously 
concession rates both for pa 
and for the transport of live 
and apparatus. The result w:z 
innumerable villagers took f 
first time in their lives the re 
ary step of venturing away 
their homes into a great big 
ing city, amid strange and dar 
folk and strange and da: 
things. It was amusing to. 
them—groups arriving by ever 
and from every direction. An 
cer would meet them at the stii 
and pilot them in single file 
man with his little trunk and b 
dle under his arm or on his head- 
the school or hall or barracks Wi 
had been turned into immens 
mitories for the occasion. — 
And as the closing day of th 
came round, tired but happ: 
could be seen trudging back 
the station, simply full to the 
of saturation with the wonde 
had tried to absorb, and e: 
guarding carefully any trea 
had acquired. Each specially in 
guest carried home a meme 
show in the shape of a fru 
Some had indulged in arti 
strictly calculated to impro 
agriculture or raise their 
standards, such as brilliant] 
tin trunks—pink or red or ye 
purple—picked out in gilt lines 
one man carried on his turba: 
the sounding box of a er 
and in his hand the pale gree 
horn that belonged to the out 


Just try to imagine the kno 
that has thus permeated into 
and stagnant village commun. 
jolted people out of the le 
the centuries. Round the vill 
that serves as club house 
nings gather groups of m 
their home-made cigarettes 
ing their betel-nut, and ex 
volubly—and no doubt with 
embellishment—on the ma. 
Bombay Presidency 
Show. 


Dairy Production in 

The production of creamer 
in Canada in 1926 amounte: 
156,375 pounds, an increase 
nine million pounds over t ec 
year. The average price pe 
for butter at the creamery 
cents, compared with an 
37.17 cents in 1925. 4s 

The production of factor; 
1926 amounted to 170,633,7 
a decrease of 6% million po 
the previous year. The a 
per pound at the factory 
from 20.65 cents in 1 3 
cents in 1926. 


%, 


Me Pa Quart of Milk Costs 


(Continued from page 827) 


nd wash their udders and 
“s before every milking. There 
a lot of little tricks to 
me that have to be learned 
the kind of milk that peo- 
ant can be produced. For in- 
we always feed the silage af- 
do the milking because it will 
he milk taste funny if we feed 
re. We use a lot of straw and 
for bedding to help keep the 
n. We keep the bacteria 
own much lower by keeping 
first milk that comes from 
w. We feed that to the cat.” 
never knew there was so much 
to milking cows.” 

yes, and a lot more, too. It 
e .44c a quart just to buy 
nd I am much lower than the 
of .70c on that item. We 
to have high producing cows 
will pay their way. Some cows 
only a year or so before they 
and some we keep for eight 
years.” 

th all that equipment in the 
use, I shouldn’t think the la- 
s would be very much.” 
milk house costs are 1.32¢ a 
nd the college chap itemized 


0 -35 cents 
and capping Wy oe 


milk is cooled to below fifty 
, which stops most of the bac- 
ction. It is poured through 
Iters to take out all the dirt 
ght happen to get in. All the 
_ that touch the milk are 
ith brushes and steamed out 
1 in the sun to keep them 


hen it costs 1.85c a quart to de- 
e milk to you. We do it with 
uck because we are quite a 
from town and our route is 
centrated in as small a terri- 
city route is. 

haven’t considered the operat- 
| costs of all the buildings and 
jpment yet. Here is the list which 
}can see for yourself :” 

randy -12 cents 

0 POG) 


EOL 7 


also showed him this list of 
al expenses: 


.85 cents 
25 


to 13.13 cents a quart, as 


1.67 cents 
4:70) eG 


13.13 
leaves only .87c profit,” said 
_ “Mr. Jones in town claimed 
) have seven cents a quart. 
ll the money you make?” 
ecause of my small herd, 
e extra high, but the cows 
' pure-breds, so I realize 


je be ee ee oe 


ed, By Meal Mh? ap. «A She. othe! 
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And my manure is worth 66c a day 
in fertilizing value if I haul it out 
every day. That equals .60c a quart. 
These two items total 2.29¢ a quart, 
and make ‘my net cost 10.84¢ a 
quart.” 

“That gives you a profit of 3.16¢c a 
quart,” observed Mather. 

“And makes a profit of $3.476 a 
day, or $1,268.64 a year, counting 
3865 days in the year. You see we 
deliver every day, as babies have to 
have their food. Sometimes we have 
to take a shovel along on the route in 
the winter to dig through the snow.” 

“Well, you are not making as much 
as I thought you were,’ admitted 
Mather. 

“T am not doing as well as some 
farmers,” Baker replied, ‘because I 
have been in the business only a few 
years, and haven’t built up my route 
yet. Of course, it doesn’t cost so 
much to live out here. I have a gar- 
den, and my home isn’t as expen- 
sive.” 

“How is it that these other farmers 
charge less for their milk?” asked 
Mather. 

“They don’t take the care of their 
milk that we do, and can’t get the 
price. Our milk will keep sweet sev- 
eral days, while some of the others 
have a hard time keeping theirs sweet 
for a day. Ours has the flavor that 
people like when they drink milk. 
Wouldn’t you drink more milk if you 
could get this kind all the time?” 

“T’ll say I would.”’ 

“The other fellows could get a bet- 
ter price if they did what I do. There 
is no secret about our milk. But in 


towns of this size where several farm- | 


ers have milk routes, the majority do 
not care enough about their milk to 
make it a quality product. I always 
figure that I deserve a little more 
profit for thinking about my work 
more, and producing a better prod- 
uct. In town the president of the 
bank gets more than the clerk for the 
same number of hours’ work, because 
he thinks about his job.” 

“Well, what did you find out?” his 
mother asked Mather that evening at 
supper. 

“T found out there is more to 
farming than I had supposed,’ Ma- 
ther replied. 


Seed Corn Situation 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Never before 
in the history of our state has the 
condition looked so serious at the mid. 
dle of August for seed corn produc- 
tion. The drought in some sections of 
the state, combined with the cool 
weather, seems to keep the corn al- 
most at a standstill. It usually re- 
quires forty days from the time the 
corn silks before it is sufficiently hard 
to make good seed. Many fields of 
corn in the state at the present time 
have not reached the silking stage, so 
consequently unless we have practi- 
cally the whole month of September 
and possibly a few days in October, 
we are going to face a seed corn 
shortage. : 

The members of the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Association have done 
everything in their power to hasten 
the ripening of the corn crop by early 
planting, together with the use of fer- 
tilizers. They stand ready with the 
proper dry houses to cure the seed af- 
ter it has been harvested so again 
they may save the day for Wisconsin 
in putting up sufficient corn to supply 
the farmers’ needs. 

It behooves every farmer, especially 
those who are growing standard vari- 
eties of corn, to select as much seed 
corn as possible. Often we have fa- 
vorable spots in a field that will ma- 
ture more rapidly than in other spots 
and every ear of ripened corn should 
be saved for seed. The Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Association will list all 
pure-bred seed that is put up by any 
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Now is the time to lay 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


Pave the way to increased milk production 
this winter by flooring your cow stalls with 
warm, dry Circle A Cork Brick. They area 
necessary and economical safeguard for the 
health of every herd — large or small —a 
comfortable, nonabsorbent and nonslippery 


floor. 


Investigate now. 


Write for sample 


brick and book “Circle A Cork Brick”. 
ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COM- 
PANY, 112 Twenty-fourth Street, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


———$$—$—— 
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Ur Tree Silo Book 


STORM PROOF. PERMANENT, ATTRACTIVE 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO 


OMPANY \ 


NATIONAL FIRE* PROOFING “C 
PITTSBURGH PA.% 


| FULTON BLDG. 


farmers, providing they are willing to 
submit their corn for inspection. 
When these lists are sent far and 
near throughout the world, there will 
be little difficulty in disposing of their 
seed. We are urging the selection of 
seed corn at this time because we feel 
certain that there will be less seed 
corn grown in the state this year 
than any time during the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

We hope that farmers will take 
this under consideration and select 
every ear of corn that properly ma- 
tures and see that it is put in a dry 
place and cured for seed. 

Wisconsin. R. A. Moore. 


See America First 


Johnny—Do you know, dad, that 
in some parts of Africa a man doesn’t 
know his wife until he marries her?” 

Dad—Africa isn’t the only country 
where that happens, my boy. 


HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500%700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet orfrozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
| with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
Fordson or equal power. Doit in your spare 
time. Realmoneyin custom work. Shred- 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 


Solid on Trial! 
Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. § sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; alsouseful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ 


SILOS Your choice of HOOSIER Glazed Tile or 
INDIANA Wood Silos. The world standard. 
BUILDING TILE Gl22eccr Matnich ona 
permanent, and economical. 


BROODERS Hoosier round wood Brooders, 


scientifically designed for sanitation, 
ventilation and heat con- 
servation. Get ourprices. 


Big opportunities for 
agents, 


rq HOOSIER 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He _ will appreciate 
knowing it. 
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“Dont gamble with 
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Your meat, 


O some farmers meat cur- 

ing is more or less of a 
gamble. Will it taste well? 
Willit keep? Willit be coated 
with salt? These are a few of 
the questions they ask. 


There is no reason for this un- 
certainty —none whatever. Be 
sure the salt is right — and the 
cure will take care of itself. 


Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
answer to all questions at curing 
time. It is pure and mild; that 
insures sweet, full-flavored meat. 
Gt penetrates the meat to the 
bone; that insures against spoil- 
age. It dissolves quickly and 
works into the meat readily; that 
as an assurance against a salty 
coating. Use Diamond Crystal— 
you will see how well it works. 


There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meats, fer livestock, for can- 
ning, for ‘able and for cooking, 
for butter and cheese-making. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade. 


“The Salt thaté all Sat.” 


Free! 


We should like to send you the inter- 
esting booklet, “Howto Butcher Hcgs 
and Cure Pork.” No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write today. 


Diamonp CrysAt SAtt Co., 

Dept.1182, St. Clair, Michigan 

«j.__ Please send, free, booklet, “How te Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
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Sources of Infection 
Tuberculosis in Swine 


Little attention was given to eradi- 
cating tuberculosis from hogs in this 
country until the losses from retained 
and condemned carcasses in packing 
plants became such as to necessitate 
an attempt to reduce the number of 
diseased animals. The extent to 
which the disease has progressed is 
shown by the inspection data on 
4,000,906 hogs from the Middle West 
slaughtered in 1925. Of this num- 
ber, 704,758 or 17.6 per cent were 
found to be tubercular. 

In connection with the nation wide 
drive to eliminate tuberculosis from 
cattle it is important that swine pro- 
ducers become thoroughly familiar 
with the different ways whereby hogs 
become infected if the disease is to 
be effectively controlled. 

That pigs are easily susceptible to 
contracting tuberculosis from being 
fed milk from diseased cows is shown 
by some data presented in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 791, U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, by Mohler and Washburn. 
Hogs fed tuberculous milk for only 
3 days and examined 107 days later 
showed that 83.3 per cent had be- 
come infected. When hogs were fed 
contaminated milk for 80 days and 
examined 50 days later, 100 per cent 
had developed generalized tuberculo- 
sis. Milk from diseased cows is there- 
fore a source of great danger when 
fed to hogs. To avoid infection from 
this source all milk, skimmilk, butter- 
milk, and such like should be thor- 
oughly pasteurized before it is fed 
unless it is positively known to have 
come from clean cows. 

In a series of investigations by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry it was 
found that the feces of tuberculous 
cattle are often loaded with tubercu- 
lous germs. Hogs known to be free 
from tuberculosis were placed in iso- 
lated pens where a few shovelfuls of 
such feces were thrown daily while 
the hogs were fed other feed which 
was free from the disease germs. The 
result was the infection of 25 per 
cent of the first lot of hogs and 100 
per cent of the second lot thus ex- 
posed, The tuberculous condition of 
the cattle voiding the feces was 
shown only by the tuberculin test, as 
they were apparently healthy, having 
no visible indications of the disease. 
Of a shipment of 34 hogs marketed 
23 were found to be infected. On in- 
vestigation it was found that the 
owner had a herd of dairy cows the 
manure from which was thrown into 
the hog yard. The hogs were given 
no milk nor were they permitted to 
mingle with the cattle. The tubercu- 
lin test was applied to the cows and 
19 out of 27 reacted. On slaughter it 
was found that some of the cows 
were in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, 

There are only two possible ways 
of preventing infection of swine from 
this source. Either the disease must 


‘be eliminated from the cattle, and 


this is the best way in the long run, 


SWING 


or the manure from diseased herds 
must be kept away from hogs. This 
latter is an impractical thing to do 
on many. farms. 

In our June 25 issue we presented 
some data of investigations made to 
determine the extent of infected hogs 
with particular reference to the 
source,—tuberculous chickens. It has 
been shown that many of the re- 
tained carcasses in packing plants 
were infected by the avian tubercle 
bacillus. 
source of infection are generally of a 
mild character compared to those re- 
sulting from bovine tubercle bacilli, 
nevertheless the persistent number of 
hogs showing infection has given no 
little concern among those charged 
with the eradication program includ- 
ing the interests of packers. A thor- 
ough clean-up among poultry flocks is 
necessary if hogs are to be made free 
from the disease. 

One other source of. infection on 
individual farms should be men- 
tioned. The carcasses of dead ani- 
mals are sometimes fed raw to hogs. 
Some farmers even remove dead ani- 
mals from other farms and feed them 
to hogs. This is a bad practice so far 
as disease control is concerned. 

A bad practice also prevails at 
some local slaughtering plants and 
rendering works. Frequently at such 
plants blood, intestines, viscera, and 
other inedible parts are fed to hogs. 
Where government inspection is in 
force this practice is not allowed. 

A few farmers are under the im- 
pression that tankage is a source of 
infection to hogs. This can hardly be 
so in view of the facts governing the 
manufacture of this product. 

A small amount of infection re- 
sults from feeding uncooked garbage. 
The sources of the disease germs 
are mainly from tuberculous dairy 
products, sputum from tuberculous 
people, and the offal of tubereulous 
poultry. 

So far as swine are concerned the 
first big job is to clean up our herds 
of cattle. This must be followed very 
closely, however, if not simultane- 
ously with a thorough clean-up 
among poultry flocks. The sooner we 
realize this the more perfect will be 
the control of the disease among 
hogs. 


Loading Hogs 


Beating market hogs with heavy 
clubs is sometimes resorted to at 
loading time by those who have not 
tried a better way. The result is fre- 
quently reduced value in the carcasses 
of abused hogs when slaughtered. An 
obstinate hog will do a good job of 
getting by a cane, club, or the driver’s 
legs but will stop short when con- 
fronted with a hurdle of light con- 
struction. Try a light hurdle in 
handling hogs. 


“What makes the world go round 
and round, pop?” 

“Oscar, how many times must I tell 
you to stay out of that cellar?’—Rut- 
gers Chanticleer. 


While the lesions of this | 


cant supply you 

write 

ARCADY FARMS MILLING 
ANY 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


COMP ( 
1212-E Brooks Bldg., an 


Send for free dairy and 
Poultry books today. 


slow No burrs tore- 
Dlace. Nails, bolts and wire can’tdam- 

eit. without stop- 
ring mill. 4 


PRATER MILL 


Made in Th : 

Capacities 35 to 85 bushel 

shelled corn per hour 
2H.P., price $38.75; 83H.P., price 
$44.25; 6 'H. P., price. $65. Gan be a 
furnished equipped with Fan Blow- 
er and bin or elevating feed up to 
40 ft. Also complete with Electric 

Motor, mounted as unit with Mill, 
Write for Catalog (2) 


PRATER PUL’ le 
1303 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 


Wer” Machin 1 


pees ay 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING 0 


874 Clinton St «= Estab. 1867 nin KEW 


For healthier, happier bull 
For safer, surer breeding 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed , 
same. First all purpose control. — 


proval. Let us send you all facts. = 
SPENCER BROTHERS, inc., Saye 


Electric Wheel Co. CEA 
31 Ela $t.,Qviney, tt 


Dust Bath 


How would sand do for hens to 
\dust in in place of dust and ashes? 
|Which would be best, fine or coarse 
sand? 

Farragut, Iowa. ipa oeere’ 
‘If one feels it is necessary to sup- 
oly the hens with some sort of a dust 
bath, I imagine the concrete road 
jidea has not been so universally ac- 
|xepted but that it would be possible to 
get out to some side road or some 
\field and obtain enough good, dry 
)dust in the fall of the year to be put 
ina box and used for that purpose. 
\In lieu of the dust one could un- 
\doubtedly use the fine sand satisfac- 
jorily. It is rather a common belief, 
\nowever, that the use of ashes should 
de rather discouraged, since it tends 
0. oftentimes irritate and results in 


‘a soreness of the shanks of the bird’s 


er rather believe, however, that this 
idea of the dust bath in the house is 
: of these prehistoric ideas that 

| been handed down from genera- 
ion to generation and a practice that 
ye still continue to adopt as we do 
\gaappen to notice that when a hen 
s get out in the dirt some place 
decides to wallow in it. If un- 
the artificial conditions which we 
following we do our share toward 
moting proper sanitation in con- 
ion with the house and with the 
lock, which means particularly treat- 
‘ng the roosts for mites and treating 
the birds at whatever intervals might 
ye required for mites, they do not 
bg any wallow of this sort. A hen 
van, undoubtedly, get as much pleas- 


} 
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‘POORMAN’S 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOOD-TESTED 


200 to 300 EGG STRAINS 
AT IT FOR 27 YEARS 


OVER 42,000 CUSTOMERS 
@ throughout the world 
#4 know the practical mer- 
its of my strains, 


CHOICE FOUNDATION STOCK 
25% to 50% 
discount for immediate 
or future deliveries. 

MY FAMOUS BLOOD LINES 


C. W. LEG., BETSY by iy EGGS. 
. ROCKS, L.'S. Y. 3rd, 314 eicece 


a PS.,, LADY E. 2nd, 313 EGGS. 
> BUFF ORPS., LADY B. 2nd, 305 EGGS. 
My Big Instructive Illustrated Catalog, giving 
‘valuable information on poultry house construc- 
} itd and the care and management of poultry, is 
i Write for your copy today. 


JOHN G. POORMAN 
Tinley Park, Ill. 


CONDENSED 


4 BUTTERMIITK 


A A 
\s ‘ah a pal of Dep Soto Condensed oe 
d with water makes 4 gal: 
otete pig stn Roe poultry feed,use one Load 
to3 gals water. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
10Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 


| WACEY DeSoto Creamory &Prod Qo. Minneapolis Minn | 


a FARR Or IX 


OCKERELS for less than you can_raise 
m. Write for prices. D. T. FARROW 
FUCKERIES, Peoria, Illinois. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
oo Brice. 


©. d. and guarantee satisfaction. 
B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ure out of stretching out in the sun 
in a good clean litter as she can in a 
dust box. 

One will always find with proper 
conditions in a house that it is or 
should be dry and dusty, which means 
the litter as well as the house itself. 
Damp, wet, soggy litter is not neces- 
sary in a properly managed building. 
If one then adds to this a dust box 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
. 


A. A. BROWN, POULTRY SPECIALIST 


Mr. Brown succeeds H. M. Lackie as 
poultry marketing specialist of the Wis- 
consin Department of Markets. Mr. 
Brown specialized in poultry while a stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin, 
taught poultry husbandry, and was a coun- 
ty agent for a number of years, and for 
the past three years has operated an ac- 
credited hatchery. 


and permits the hens to work in that 
and to play in it every time they are 
frightened, you are just going to ag- 
gravate that condition and keep the 
house most of the time looking like 
London on a foggy morning. 

No well founded reason for using 
a dust bath has ever been advanced. 
One never finds them in a good 
commercial plant, and the ideas 
used in a commercial plant should 
be the ideas and the methods 
which we should attempt to develop 
and incorporate into the management 
of our own small farm flocks. 

As indicated above, if you have to 
have something for the hens in order 
to make you feel better, it may be 
advisable to use sand, but if sand or 
road dust is used, I would not incor- 
porate ashes.—J. B. HAYES. 


Attendance Record Broken 


At the International Baby Chick 
Association Convention, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., July 18 to 22, there 
were registered from 32 states and 
3 foreign countries 1,223 people. It 
was estimated that from 300 to 400 
people who were not registered but 
interested in poultry raising attended 
one or more of the sessions. The 
convention hall seated over 700 peo- 
ple and was filled all the time from 
the first to last session, and at the 
same time the exhibits and lobbies 
were crowded with hatcherymen. 


“Was your barn hurt during the 
cyclone?” 
“T dunno, I ain’t found it yet.” 


we + Gy 
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20% more money 
for your butterfat 


in California 


Iz you are selling your butterfat at 
average prices, the fact that Califor- 
nia farmers are getting 20% more 
than you are will help you to see 
how easy it is for a good all ‘round 
farmer to get along in California. 

Because the California farmer can 
cut five or six crops of alfalfa from 
his land, and then leave another crop 
standing for green pasturage through 
the snowless winters—and because 
he can get cheap electricity every- 
where for milking and sterilizing— 
and because his cows live longer in 
this gentle climate—the average pro- 
duction of butterfat per cow is the 
highest in the United States. 

A small dairy herd will give you 
your quickest, surest start in Cali- 
fornia farming, with 20% higher 
cream checks coming in immediately. 
Fill out with hogs and poultry—we 
import dressed poultry from the mid- 
dle west and raise only 25% of the 
pork we eat, although you can have 
green feed for all your stock the year 
round and raise two litters of pigs 
each year. 

These illustrations are typical of 
farming opportunities in California's 
Great Valley and neighboring val- 
leys for any capable farmer who has 
enough capital for a fair stake. Far 


Low summer round- 


north of San Francisco, where the 
frostless citrus belt runs, the earliest 
oranges ripen for Thanksgiving mar- 
kets. The Great Valley's cotton yield 
per acre exceeds all other states with 
a 3 to 5 cent premium over national 
market levels on account of its qual- 
ity. California fruits and vegetables, 
fresh, dried and canned, are staples 
throughout the world. Altogether, 
we raise 180 different kinds of crops 
commercially. 

$700,000,000 worth of farm pro 
ducts are raised each year in the 
Golden State, and four-fifths of the 
total farming area is in the Great. 
Valley, the lovely coastal valleys and 
the foothills, north, east and south of 
San Francisco Bay. 

Soil, water and climate make these 
great crops possible—the same cli- 
mate that you and your family will 
enjoy every month in the year. Come 
out and see a 500-mile-long sample of 
farm crops and farm life in California, 
See our vast mountains and seashore 
playgrounds, our roads and schools, 
the cities on San Francisco Bay where 
more thana million people live. Talk 
with farmers, and with the mere 
chants and bankers in the Great Vale 
ley. Find out exactly what you can 
do with the capital you can bring. 


Californians Inc., was organized to help you in your search for a place 


trip fares to California in California, where life is better. It is composed of citizens and busie 


—$g0.30 from Chicago 
for example. 


coupon today! 


F-5-27 


Name 
R.F. D, or Street, City State 


ness institutions interested in the upbuilding of the state. It hag 
nothing to sell you, but much valuable assistance to give. As a first 
step, send this coupon for “Farming in California,” 
pages of authoritative farming information. 


a booklet with 84 
It is free—mail the 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 694 
Please send me “Farming in California” —free 
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SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


or bursitis are easilyand 
quickly removed with- 
out knife or firing iron. 


hed ae 
Up Absorbinereducesthem 
permanently and leaves no 
blemishes. Will not blister 
G or remove the hair. Horse 


worked during treatment. At druggists or 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 

i ites: ‘‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 
ee Sree Now att one. I would not have thought that 
Absorbine could take it away so completely. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U, S. PAT. OF 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 454 Lyman St., Springtield, Mass. 


Canit § 
Ol ns Grow e 
After using TOMELLEM PASTE on 
calves up to2 months old. An easy and 
safe way to do away with dangerous horns, 
One application enough. No bleeding. sore= 
mess or scars. Endorsed by county agents. Keeps 
indefinitely, Bottle sufficient for 50 calves. $1.00 
Postpaid. At dealers or direet by mail from 


TOMELLEM CO.,Dept B, CALICO ROCK. ARKANSAS. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 


S38) Two cans satisfactory for 

ome Heaves or money back. $1.25 

, pee per can. Dealers or by mail, 

The Nowton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


PNISG 
SE 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 


NemaCapsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 
; DETROIT, MICH.,.U: S.. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN. 


CE AP ease aa ye Tay PR a aD 
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VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Summer Sore Mouth 


Nearly every summer and autumn 
we receive complaints of a mysteri- 
ous disease of the mouth, and some- 
times of the feet, of grazing cattle. 
In some instances owners have shown 
great alarm as the symptoms indi- 
cating the disease in question are 
somewhat similar to those of conta- 
gious foot and mouth disease and we 
have even known of that disease be- 
ing reported as present and the gov- 
ernment officials being appealed to 
for aid. It is highly important, 
therefore, that every veterinarian 
and all cattlemen should know the 
real character of the disease and be 
able to differentiate it from the con- 
tagious disease. The summer disease 
we have referred to here is mycotic 
stomatitis. 

That disease is not contagious and 
not infectious. It is caused by acrid 
fungi in pasture grasses. The exact 


fungus or mold responsible for the - 


attacks has not, so far as we are 
aware, been definitely determined. 
The red and black molds of the clo- 
vers may be to blame, or it may be a 
mold peculiar to the grasses. Any- 
how, the disease appears when the 
weather has. been damp, hot, and 
muggy, favoring the development of 
fungi and no other cause has thus far 
been found for the malady. It occurs 
sporadically, meaning that animals 
are attacked in widely distant places 
and few in one herd are affected. It 
does not spread from animal to ani- 
mal, neither does it affect farm ani- 
mals other than cattle, young and 
old. Contagious foot and mouth dis- 
ease, on the contrary, quickly be- 
comes widespread in entire counties 
and states and attacks all cloven- 
footed animals. 

Mycotic stomatitis causes forma- 
tion of sores and ulcers upon the 
muzzle and on the lining membrane 
of the month. Uleers having red, 
inflamed margins and depressed cen- 
ters filled with yellow or greenish pus 
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Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant quickly 
establishes health con- 
ditions and helps to 
prevent contagious 
diseases. 


Dip, spray or sprin- 
kle and give every 
animal a chance to be 
at its best and to do 
its best. 


This standardized 
preparation has five 
times the strength of 
carbolic acid. Always 
uniform in strength. 
It makes the finest, 
milk-white emulsion 
of any dip you can 
buy at any price, 


——$— = = 
@e2e82 2 eo on2eor-— — 


Use the 
sprinkling can 
FREELY 


Destroys 
disease germs 


—keeps down 


A\, foul odors 


Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant kills hog 
lice, sheep ticks, scab. 


Kills poultry lice 
and mites. Destroys 
disease germs and 
makes dairy barns 
Sanitary and clean 
smelling. 

Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant costs 
less than ordinary 
dips because it goes 
farther. 

Excellent household 
disinfectant. 


Guaranteed 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 


AND DISINFECTANT 


and foul smelling decomposing tis- 
sues are seen on the lips, tongue, den- 
tal pad and cheeks, or one or other of 
those parts. They may also occur 
upon the skin about the hoof-heads 
or that between the toes. When foot 
lesions occur the animal is lame and 
stiff and the leg is swollen sometimes 
as high as the fetlock joint. Vesicles 
filled with lymph do not characterize 
this disease. They are characteris- 
tic of contagious foot and mouth dis- 
ease. The mycotic disease runs a 
course of about two weeks, rarely kills 
an animal, and is readily remedied by 
treatment. It causes loss of appetite, 
suppression of cud-chewing, emacia- 
tion, and shrink in milk and there- 
fore is a serious cause of loss. For- 
tunately, it is not very common and 
as few animals at ‘one time are af- 
fected it need not cause great alarm. 

Treatment consists in keeping the 
cattle off the pasture in which the 
cases occurred and feeding affected 
animals soft, readily masticated and 
digested feed, such as mashes of 
bran, oil meal, and ground grains, cut 
grass, and, in severe cases, providing 
hay tea, flaxseed tea, skimmilk, and 
water instead of solid feed. The sores 
should be cleansed and well swabbed 
with a freshly made 2 per cent solu- 
tion of mercurochrome or with tinc- 
ture of iodine. Afterward swabbing 
with a 1 per cent solution of potas- 
sium permanganate or strong solu- 
tion of borax and alum should be 
done once or twice daily. Sores on 
the feet may be similarly treated with 
mercurochrome or iodine and then be 
kept covered with oxide of zine oint- 


_ ment. The veterinarian will prescribe 


any additional treatment necessary in 
cases that prove obstinate. 


Mastitis 

IT have a cow that has udder trouble. The 
udder is inflamed and has a hard knot in it 
that I call a hard cake. This trouble started 
in one quarter and went all around. Now all 
four quarters are affected. A yellow fluid 
comes out instead of milk. Two years ago she 
was affected in one quarter but it did not af- 
fect the other three quarters. 4 

Hazel Green, Ala. RCs 

There is no certain remedy for 
chronic or established mastitis (gar- 
get) which is germ-caused and con- 
tagious. The disease eventually ruins 
the affected quarters for normal milk 
production. The important matter, in 
such a case as you describe, is to iso- 
late the cow, catch the abnormal milk 
in a vessel containing a disinfecting 
solution and then throw it out in a 
place from which cows are excluded. 
The infection may be carried from 
cow to cow by the milker’s hands or 
cups of the milking machine or be con- 
tracted by the teats coming in contact 
with a floor or ground on which fluid 
from a diseased udder has been al- 
lowed to fall. Cleanse, disinfect, and 
whitewash the stall in which the af- 
fected cow has stood and include the 
floor and gutter. Have your veter- 
inarian give the suspected cows pre- 


| ventive hypodermic treatment with a 


biologic antagonistic to the disease. 
Such treatment with anti-mastitis se- 
rum at the start of an attack may al- 
so prove remedial. 


Goiter 

Please inform me in regard to a swelling on 
the neck of my young heifer calf which was 
there at birth. It is back of the chops on the 
larynx, not very large, and does not seem at 
all painful. Can it be goiter? 

Mission Hill, S. D. G. L. G. 

The enlargement constitutes goiter 
to which the tendency is hereditary. 
It-may be prevented by giving each 
pregnant cow two grains of potassium 
iodide once daily in water throughout 
pregnancy and feeding a complete ra- 
tion and minerals. Treat the enlarge- 
ment by clipping off the hair and ap- 
plying tincture of iodine two or three 


times a week. Also give the calf two 


grains of potassium iodide daily in 
water. ; 


> interrupted me in my work the leas 


.of any size of Edgeworth Plu 


“September 0217 
Pipe Smoker Find 
Price Does No 
Determine Tobacc 
Satisfaction 
Starting with exits tobacel 
finally came down to one that 


is now his favorite 


\ 


Apparently in selecting a cert 
bacco, smokers suspend the rule: 
nere you pay, the better y 

1 . f 3 Soe 

' After all, satisfaction is 
of taste, not of price. For that. 
the quality and flavor of Edg 
have never been changed. If y 
Edgeworth today you will like 
years from today—unless your 
changes. 


Here is an interesting letter fro 
young man who shows signs of 
coming a life member of the Ké 
worth Club: 4 : 


Chicago, Il. ; ii Se 
February 17, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co. : 


Richmond, Va. wae 
Gentlemen: : "ote 

I’m just a young man—less tha; 
thirty. About five years’ ago 


switched from cigarettes to a pip 
Why? Beeause I found that a pi 
required the least attention and a’ 


At first I only smoked the more e& 
pensive brands of tobacco. j 
tried the less expensive blends. I g¢ 
I tried them all. Finally I tried E 
worth. I liked it at the start—and re- 

- peated, and repeated. j 2 ae 

For -the last four years I 
smoked ‘nothing but Edgeworth— 
cept when I was unable to obtain 
And, whenever I couldn’t get it 
had to substitute, I was glad to ret 
to Edgeworth as soon as possib! 
Now I smoke about two cans of Edg 
worth every four days. es Beet 

No other tobacco can take the 
of Edgeworth in my pipe. 

Sincerely, Bras: 
Paul A. Johnsto: 


°. 


To those who 
never tried | 


offer : 
Let us send 
free samp 


er changes in quality. — 
Write your name and ad 
Larus & Brother Company, 15 


Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the na 
address of your tobacco dealer. 


you care to add them. ‘ 
Edgeworth is sold in varioi 


to suit the needs and means 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth 
Slice and Edgeworth Read 
are packed in small, pocket-size 
ages, in handsome humidors h 
pound, and also in several h 
between sizes. : 
To Retail Tobacco Merchant 
your jobber cannot supply you 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
pany will gladly send you pr 
parcel post a one- or two-dozen 


Cream Production in 
1926 


total production of ice cream in 


AYRSHIRES 


PENSHURST AYRSHIRES 


Accredited certificates recently renewed for 
both tuberculosis and abortion. 235 head 
tested. Penshurst Man O’ War heads the 
herd. His dam is world’s champion Ayrshire 
producer and _ vreproducer. Sire’s dam ex- 
champion (their records average 24,025 lbs. 
milk.) His progeny is excellent. Write us 
for the best in Ayrshires. 


PENSHURST FARM, 


g the year 1926 over that of 
“owing to the cooler weather in 
the increase was only 0.6 of one 
ent, or 1,936,000 gallons. In 1926 


hole was. reported cooler than in 
5 for six months, warmer for four 
ths, and about the same for two 
ths. 

The total production of ice cream 
1926, including that made in 
es, drug stores, and other places, 
estimated at 324,665,000 gallons 


Narberth, Pa. 


PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R, of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd, If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, at reason- 
able prices, write us. Federal Accredited Herd. 


SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


AYRSHIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 


Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
@e bull calves from dams with 10,000 
lbs. milk or better. By such sires as 
Edgerstoune Wide Awake, Imp. 
Howie’s Wait and See, Imp. Howie's 
Ringmaster and Imp, Favorite 
Beauty Champion, sires that have 
over 15,000 lbs. milk back of them 
for 5 generations. Bulls are priced 
$35.00 and up. Herd 
Write, 

Northville, Mich. 


for 1926, 2.77 gallons as com- 
ed with 3.80 gallons in 1925. The 
capita consumption was lower in 
§ than in 1925 because the per- 


the production of ice cream has 
increasing in the last few years 
no other product of the dairy in- 
stry. In 1910 the production was 
mated at 95,450,000 gallons. By 
20 it had increased 172 per cent, to- 
Jing 260,000,000 gallons, while in 
oi it had increased over 1920 by 
bout 25 per cent and totalled 324,- 
5,000 gallons. The production of 
2 cream increased in 16 years more 


Edgerstoane WideAwake 


low because we need the room. 
under State and Federal supervision. 


BOOTHSTOCK FARM, Roy F. Booth, Mgr., 


AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 


ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GLEN FOERD FARMS 


TORRESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
AYRSHIRE BULL—Born: June 24, 1927. Color: White 
with red spots. Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922. A. 
R. 260, with 38 daughters having 52 records averaging 
10,900 lbs. milk, 441 lbs. fat, 4.04%; winners of 3 
French Cups, 1 Gold Medal, 1 Association Cup and 6 
Silver Medals. Dam: Good Jessie, 46271, a Silver 
Medal Winner with the following records: Class DD, 
10,991 lbs. milk, 461 lbs. fat, 4.20%; Class B, 12,529 
bs. milk, 518 Ibs. fat, 4.14%; Class A, 14,321 Ibs, 

x, 602 Ibs. fat, 4.20%, 
Six World’s Records in Six Years 


= Spring Valley Ayrshires 


| 
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ANT TO TRADE 


A Herd of 
20 REGISTERED ABERDEEN 
ANGUS CATTLE 


CHOICE INDIVIDUALS 


(Accredited Herd) 


BULLS FOR SALE! 


We still have for sale a few good young 
bulls, with the best of type, backed by good 
Priced right. 


Warren, 


breeding and production. 


SPRING VALLEY FARM, Pa. 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our ttvo-year-old 
475 lbs, fat 


State Champion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 
in a year. Dam has 8 A, R. daughters. 


WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wls. 
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is 
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4 


ght on the 
_ Center of 


the Ayrshire. 

e, and national fairs these 

@ are the center of attraction. 

This is a personal invitation for 

uu to visit the Ayrshire exhibit at 
fair. Go look over the cattle, 

@ the champions, and actually put 

ur hands on them. Study the big, 

g cows with their square udders, 


At county, 


member that they are not unlike 
sands of other Ayrshires owned by 
al dairy farmers, who depend upon their 

for a living. 
alk to the owners of these herds. They 
be glad to meet you. Don’t be afraid to 
for information and prices. Almost every 
has surplus animals for sale; you will be s 
rised how reasonably they may be bought. If you can’t get what you want from the exhibitors at your 
r, or if you wish for further information, write to 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BRANDON, VERMONT 


°, 
6 


GOOD COwWws: 


te We can now furnish car lots of clean Springers, all 
breeds. We ship direct and can save you money on 
good cows. 


CHICAGO DAIRY COW EXCHANGE, Inc. 


D MURRAY, Mer. Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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20 years may be a long 
time, but— 

74.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
live stock advertisers have 
been advertising regularly for 
from 2 to 20 years 


0%) amm-0-em-0: oe 


HEREFORD STEERS 


256 dark, cherry reds, dehorned, sorted in even sizes 
in carload lots; wt. 400 to 1050 lbs. Also 2 loads fine 
T. B. Tested heifers, 2 loads Angus calves, 


HARRY BALL, FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint _on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 


strong calves of a uniform type, well 


adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


JERSEYS 


A “Testimonial” 


A prominent breeder in Wisconsin bought a bull from 
us in October, 1924. Under date of July 11, 1927, 
he wrote us as follows: 


Ravine Farm, Prairie View, Illinois, 

Gentlemen: The bull which I purchased of you has 

proven very successful. I now have ten of his heif- 

ers and am looking for his successor. Have you any- 
thing around a year old? (Signed) J. A. Martin. 


We have just sold Mr. Martin a new herd sire of ex- 
cellent breeding. Send for our circular describing the 
Jersey bulls which we have for sale at the present time, 


Herd Accredited and Free of Abortion 


RAVINE FARM, Lake Co., PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 
Established 1913 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L, F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 
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First Publ Sale 


RAVINE FARM 
JERSEYS 
OCTOBER 8, 1927 
Prairie View, Illinois 


In Lake County 


We will sell 55 REGISTERED 
JERSEYS, most of them young 
cows and heifers that are bred for 
fall or early winter freshening. 

Our Herd is Accredited 


For catalogue write———— 


RAVINE FARM 
{in Lake Co.} Prairie View, Il. 


Walter F. Andrews, Beach City, 0., Auctioneer 
A. F,. Block, Waukesha, Wis., Sale Mar. 


ee 


* 


Bred Heifers and 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield Massachusetts 


2, 
ef 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 


BULL — Mermaid’s Prince Raleigh 229411 


Tattoo R O 180. Dropped March 20, 1928. Sole 
id color. A good sire. Also young Bull, Heif- 
ers and Cows. Prices and particulars on re- 
quest. The herd is federal accredited. Address, 


Cc. F. and L. M. HORTON, High Hill, Mo. 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


Offering a few choice bred _ heifers 
due to freshen in the fall. The right 
combination of Sybil and Majesty 
breeding predominating. Moderately 
priced. Write for particulars. 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


JERSEYS FOR SALE 
YOUNG BULLS and BRED HEIFERS sired 
by Image’s Owl, grandson of Vive La France, 
Herd Federal Accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, 


JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Feb. 18, 1927, solid color, well grown, good 
type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is 
a gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree, 
U. S. accredited herd. No abortion. 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 


o, 


PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 


Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 
Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 
the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


fat as Jr. four-year-old. 


fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
He is sired by 
1141 Ibs, 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


The Shortest Road to 
Profitable Dairying 


Good, pure-bred Jersey bulls give their daugh- 
ters. desirable type and the ability to produce 


economically and profitably. 


They provide the 


shortest road to success in dairying. 


We will be glad.to assist you in locating 


good Jersey sires. 


Send for free book- 


lets on Jerseys and profitable dairying. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 
324 West 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Minnesota State Guernsey Sale 
At the Minnesota State Fair Grounds 


Between St. Paul and Minneapolis 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1927 


COMMENCING AT 11 A.M, 


The Best Lot of Guernseys Ever Put in a Minnesota Sale Ring 


nesota. 


Tellier, Tilghman, Auctioneers. 


55 High Class Females, including several A. R. Cows and prize 
winners at Minnesota state fairs. 
personally selected by the committee, from the best herds in Min- 
Direct your inquiries to 


DR. M. B. WOOD, Manager of the Saleye MANKATO, MINN. 


Catalogs Sept. 25 


This Sale is Under the Auspices of the Minnesota Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 


& 


7 Very High Class Bulls, all 


Eighth Annual Sale of the Blue Earth 


County Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 


MANKATO, MINN., 


Pavilion. Commencing 


at 1 o’clock, sharp 


23 Purebred Females from Blue Earth and surrounding counties, 
12 Purebred Bulls, and 16 Grade Cows and Heifers. Blue Earth 


county Guernseys are free from tuberculosis. 


Direct inquiries to 


DR. M. B. WOOD, Manager of the Sale. MANKATO, MINN. 


Tellier, McRell, Auctioneers. 


Catalogs ready) Sept. 20 


SEPT. 28th 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91632. whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 
E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LE HILLIER FARM 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 


We have for sale grandsons of Langwater 
Fisherman 21873 A. R.; also two grandsons of 
Merry May Day 43520 A. R., 9 to 16 months. 
From A. R. dams. Priced $150 to $250 


PRATT & LAW, Box 304, Mankato, Minn. 


MAYOWOOD FARMS 


— Announces = 


FIRST ANNUAL GUERNSEY SALE 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1927 


ANNUAL HOLSTEIN SALE 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1927 
At Fair Grounds - ROCHESTER, MINN. 


Write for Catalogue to O. C. Jensen, Supt. 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACOREDITED 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 


HERD SIRES— 
Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 
Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 

Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 

Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of Mixter May 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 
ter Demonstrator. 

Penncrest’s Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 
son of Langwater Royal Master out of 630-lb. 
Class G daughter of Langwater Master Fred. 

Stock sired by these bulls for sale. Address in- 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania. 

WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
== From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 
WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARGAIN BULLS produce 
CLASS LEADERS 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says in Feb. 1st 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 lbs. milk 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNER A. R. 
... Sold sight unseen as a youngster. 


“Write for Sales List 
BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


GUERNSEYS: GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


Thorn 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 


ing. Dams have records up to 
700 lbs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, 


ws 
OS 


| BUTTERCOD aa 


Deerfield, Illinois. 


GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 
No Abortion 


GES HERD SIRE 


Offering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
by.1922 National Grand Champion and out of 
tested dams, born last August and Noyember. 
Two choice senior heifer show calves out. of 
tested dams and sired by son of National 
Grand Champion whose dam has just com- 
pleted a record of over 700 Ibs. 
verified. Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
very well. One in A is going at 800-lb. clip, 
has made as high as 3.26 lbs. fat in one day 
and retest requirements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


TARR BROS., 


fat, not yet 


NEW AUBURN, WIS. 


2, 
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Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you. want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A. R. records up 
to 933.80 lbs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


OUR GUERNSEY SIRES 


Combine Type and Production 
PRINCE CHARMING OF SHUTTLEWICK. Dam, 


Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 yrs. Sold for 
$22,000. Her dam, Langwater Levity, grand champion 
at 1923 National. CINDERELLA’S FAME OF 
MOUND CITY. Dam, Cinderella’s Josephine, 909 lbs. 
fat. -YOUNG BULLS for sale by these sires and from 
A. R. dams; also a few bred and open heifers, Ac- 
credited herd. Write. 


LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM 
Homer Rundell, Owner, Livingston, Wis. 
* 
Anxerin (8. F. Sheridan) 


Three choice, typy, well grown, young bulls, 7 
to 9 mos. old and out of A. R. dams and sires 
with dams up to 828 DD. 


FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 
HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 


Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
J. €. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Foundation Guernseys 


HOME OF 


LANGWATER JUVIS 100894 


By Langwater Warrior A. R. 


Dam, Imp. Barlotteries Rose of Langwater A. R. 
Milk 14774.2 Ibs. Fat 730.7 lbs. Class D. 


A Number of Good Bulls 


From A. R. Dams to 719 Ibs. fat. Reasonable! 
May Rose-Glenwood Breeding 


ELM FARM, Deerfield, Illinois 


28 miles north of Chicago, 1 mile east of Everett on 42A 


LANGWATER JUVIS 100 


H-O-L-L-1-S-T-O-| 


SPELLS 
PERSISTENT PRODUCTION and REAL ANIMALS 


Build up your herd by using a bull calf whose sire and dam come from persistent p 
ducers and real individuals. Our prices will interest you if you want a REAL Sire 
D. G. TENNEY 15 West Fourth St., NEW YORK CITY 
Founded upon CHERUB blood 
combining modern show typi 
with production. At the last 1i 
MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS | sis‘ Aece 
out of 78 championships hay 
been awarded to cattle from thi 
farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 
ring records indicate CBee plead i 
th lly sure way. Let us ad- a 

ike wou akoue your next sire. MARSH FARM WATERLOO, IOWA 
“ i 
DANNY DUFF GUERNSEYS 
ELEVEN sons and daughters of a | 

Danny Duff {70839} at our 
FIRST FOUR FAIRS IN 1927, won: 
8 Championships — 36 First Prizes 
peter _feetnetrtetentatetent xf pede iraistes aes ee set tes rts 
15 Second Prizes 
(Second only to our firsts) 
Splendid production wlth this type. Write for bull sales list — 

LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARMS, 4:%:i%) Green Bay, Wis. 


¢, 
¥e 


CORIUM . . 


' 


Health, vigor, production and repro« 
tion control the profit of the producer 
dairy herd. ~- ae 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the prover 
production sire, sired by a proven produc: 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 


GUERNSEYS Write for price list of our offerings. -) 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - = FOND DU LAC, WISCONS 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING (¢ 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Als 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. } 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 14) MUK'WONAGO, wis’ 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS > 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy produce +s 
Write or come and see us. 


Carloads furnished on short notice.. Prices reasonable. Sati 
faction. guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWONAGO, 


Heifers three to eighteen months old. Also a 


Purebr ed of cows and several registered bulls. All papers fi 
nished and T. B. tested. Priced reasonable for 


Registered Guernseys sale. All good type, well bred, and nicely mark 
H. R. LOBDELL, MUKWONAGO, (on state highway 14) Waukesha Co., 


GUERNSEYS BULLS £3". 


From A. R. Cow: 
Registered and High Grades Prices to Suit the Present Time 
of Any Age For Sale ? 


They are sons of Anton’s King Ce i! 
In Waukesha County you pave S OnLortunity and King B. from dams with record 

to select what you want from 250 tuberculin y 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest Es t 2. st Ibs. ie . ea ene 
county breeders’ association in America. Our ucing dams Nov yeu vested, jaune 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write | fice prices. Write me today. 


or come. F 
WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ASS’N | 4: R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


F, E, FOX, See’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
La Crosse Coun 


Lloyd L. Dewey, 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. Dams 
with records exceeding 500 lbs. Prices 
and particulars on request. Address 
EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 


Offers 75 to 150 head of high grade GUERN 
HOLSTEIN SPRINGERS of all ages. 1. B, Te 
Sound and heavy producers. We buy and ship on 
ders. Visit us or write. 
tion guaranteed. 


RAYMOND KNUTSON, Mor. 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


— 6 to 12 Months Old — 


by Prince. Charming of Shuttlewick. 
Dam, Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 lbs. fat at 2 


A. R. DAM—PRICED TO SELL 
CHERUB’S SPLENDOR: OF CHIPPEW! 


years or Linwood Leader whose two nearest for sale. Born Aug. 15, ’26. Growthy, 

dams average 826.83 lbs. fat. The last 21 type. Sire: Proud Prince of the Prairie is_ 
A. R. records made on the farm average over prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. an 
625 lbs. fat. a Glenwood cow with 415 Ibs, fat in F. F 


Accredited Herd 
ORE HILL FARM, Dale Rundell, Livingston, Wis. 


Priced right. Write today. 
L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Fall a 


en to the story of Brilliant 
sie—a pure bred Guernsey 
In six years of official su- 
ision she produced: 


nough butter to spread 
6,732 slices of bread. 
aough milk to furnish one 
‘nt of milk to every man, 
yman and child in Nevada 
and some extra pints for 
valids who need rich 
jernsey milk. 

| average of over 4 gal- 
as of milk per day for 
(90 days. 

1 average of over 57 
unds of butterfat per 
ynth for 72 months. 


¥ Ask for 
mre Story of Lassie’’ 


(MERICAN GUERNSEY 
| CATTLE CLUB 


2 Street PETERBORO, N. H. 
( 


| 


rr, 
rd Sire Prospects 
_ FOR SALE 


us if you want to buy a bull 
(ith persistent producers back 
n. We have some fine indi- 
Is to offer you;some of service- 
age if you want to talk business. 


Farmers’ Prices! 


__LOMA FARMS 


‘W. W. Buake ARKCOLL, Mer. 
QUETTE MICHIGAN 


RANSEYS AT AUCTION 


| 73 FARM DISPERSAL 


i} GEORGE C. STONE, Proprietor 
| sale will be held at the farm 


ING, N. Y., FRIDAY, SEPT. 30 


70 — HEAD — 70 
ROLLS including Langwater — 12 
‘fh ier and sons of his descendants 


cows, many of them fresh, — 34 
veral with large A. R. records 


KA 


\ HEIFERS —24 
_ For catalogue write 
— SALES CO., SPARKS, MD. 


| 


[a Guernsey Bull For Sale 


' Born Jan. 6, 1927 
irl of White Hall 107933. 520 Ibs. of 
ss D. Sired by a grandson of King 


sadow. 
Price $150.00 
eral Accredited Herd 
er information and photograph write 
* Pierce, Herdsman. 
TALL EARM, Inc., Elkton, Md. 


4 


ERNSEY BULLS 


Y ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
ag Dams are official tested. 
“he 


| Devils Lake, No. Dak. 
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FOREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale, bulls ready 
for service and bull calves. 


Eighty-three A. R. Cows in the 
herd average 11,643 lbs. milk, 
601 lbs. fat. 


The dams of our four herd sires 
average 14,058 lbs. milk, 730.5 
Ibs. fat. 


Just as well breed cows with 
high production and proper 
type. 

Foremost Guernseys have won 
569 prizes in the past three 
years at State and National 
Shows including Premier Ex- 
hibitor of 1924-’25-’26. 


We will cheerfully send pedi- 
gree and prices on your re- 
quirements for a herd sire. 


EMMADINE FARM 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 


J.C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Bulls 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


Bonnie Brae Guernseys 


Herd Sire—Itchen King 49803 A. R. 
Sire of 8 A. R. Daughters that will 


average 640 lbs. fat. Sons of Itchen 
King for sale out of A. R. Dams of 
popular breeding. Priced reasonable. 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, _ Clinton, N. Y. 
HERD SIRE FOR SALE 


Valentine’s Count of Four Pines, my 4-year-old, line 
bred grandson of King of Chilmark, is for sale. A 
splendid bull with good type and backed by excellent 
production. Guaranteed right. Clean herd. 


J. M. HARVEY, R. 2, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Tell the advertiser you saw his 
advertisement in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


HOLSTEINS 


SS 
WAUKESHA 
COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS ff 


progress for over fifty years, 
than any other county in the world. Summer buyers are 
4 carloads of springing and fresh, highly bred grade 
white in color. Sire—King Pontiac Fayne Butter Boy, 
WAUWATOSA - WISCONSIN 


The breeders are now in a¥ 
given every consideration in helping to locate and as- 
cows, August and September freshening. 
whose dam is a 30-lb. cow. Dam is Wisconsin Piebe 
We usually have some well bred bull calves 
E. C. Thompson, Farm Manager, 


position to sell some of 
their best animals at rea- 
semble their purchases, whether it be one or a carload. 
Can furnish you right now with 
Also have a number of good pure-bred bulls from 3 
months to I'2 years old. 
Oak De Kol Watson, a show cow that has a record of 
20 lbs. of butter in 7 days as a 3-yr.-old. Price $175. 
from fine blood lines for sale, Place your 
orders early. 
BULL CALVES $75 to $100 
Six choice bull calves 4 to 7 months old. Sired by a 


The breeding of pure- 
WAUKESHA 
COUNTY 
Ya 7), 
sonable prices. Waukesha 
30 pure-bred heifers bred to freshen this fall. 

Send for bull list or write your wants. Example: 
W. L. Baird, Art Bennett at your service. Write or wire. 
T. B. under Federal Supervision. 
990-Ib. grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie and from good 


bred Holsteins has been in 
County has more Dollars invested in better bred cattle 
A carload of bred, richly bred, grade heifers. 
Bull born Noy. 15, 1925. Excellent individual, mostly 
WAUKESHA HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
producing daughters of a 1040-lb, Homestead sire, 


Accredited herd. Write today. 


CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


Jefferson County Holsteins 
Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred herd priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service. 

ASS'N, 


JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 
The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 
Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 

RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Pierce, Sec'y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


A Show Bull 
That Transmits 
Show Type 
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Use A Son of 
Matador 6th 


TUDY the photograph of Matador 6th above. Ten years ago 
as a calf he was good enough to be made Jr. champion at the 
National Dairy Show. As a 3-year-old, he was considered one 
of the greatest show bulls in America, and from then on for 
four years he was made grand-Champion at the Pacific Inter- 


national. 


In recent years he has been exhibited in all parts of 


America and although showing his age, he has never failed to 
place high in any show ring where he has appeared. 


Not until his four sisters had performed so remarkably at the pail, however, 
was he selected by Carnation Farms as a herd sire, and now his daughters are 
coming on and making records of 28 pounds of butter in 7 days as 2-year-olds. 


Study the photograph of his offspring recently sold to a breeder in Colorado, 
then write for information about one of his sons for a herd sire in your herd. 


Address all correspondence to 


911-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, 
SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


, HOMESTEAD, 


NORTH STAR JOE 


W.H. PUTNAM DISPERSAL 


With Consignments:From Other Herds in Vicinity 


T. B. TESTED 
OG. T. A. RECORDS 


45 HOLSTEINS 


25 PURE BREDS 
15 HIGH GRADES 


Mr. Putnam has developed a splendid herd in C. T. A. work, 


TUESDAY 


SEP ESZ0 


a number of two-year-old heifers having recently completed 
records from 417 to 500 Ibs. 
bred in the Ormsby blood line and the females of breeding 
age carrying calf to a good son of K. P. O. P. 43d 


butter. The herd is strongly 


A number of splendid yearling heifers; some bred to the son 


10 A. M. 


Free Lunch at Noon and breeding. 


10 bulls, 


of K. P. O. P. 48d. Several heifer calves of excellent type 


including the bull mentioned above (a 2-year-old), 


and several others ready for heavy service. 


At the Farm, Main St. RIVER FALLS, WISCONSIN 


Sale Under Management MELIN-PETERSEN CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


of butter a year. 
Young bulls sired by him 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 lbs. 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 
him for sale. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. 


Average test for his six 
and cows bred to 
Federally Accredited. 


ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


this fall. 
MUKWONAGO 


ORRIS FAR 


Also YOUNGER CALVES. Write for particulars. 
(Fully Accredited) 


Is' Offering SEVERAL DESIR- 
ABLE BULLS, ready for service 


WISCONSIN 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


Ormsbys and Ollies 


We are not showing this year—can offer a 
few very choice bulls and females—one big 
time show bull at two years old in January. 
Cows milking over 100 lbs. daily—three-year- 
olds up to 33 lbs. One of the best herds in 
the state—bar none. Look them over. 


F. H. BOYLE, Owner, PEEBLES, WIS. 
L. F. Murphy, Mer. 


Hammond, Wis. 


Come to Sheboygan County for Holsteins 
We have choice grades and purebreds to select 
from. Write your wants to: 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N., 
Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plymouth, Wis. 


Our Surplus Purebred And Grade Holsteins 


have the size and quality you like. Oldest Holstein 
Community in Wisconsin. More Holsteins than any 
similar section, 

DODGE COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
Frances Darcey, Sec’y, Watertown, Wis. 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 
of every calf will have a record. 

Ask us about them. 


W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


TWO GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 
Ollie-S, P. O. M, 37th Breeding 

We have two typy young bulls for sale now. 
One is from a 26-lb. granddaughter of 37th 
and by a 968-lb. son of Iowana Sir Ollie. The 
other is from a 28-lb. granddaughter of 37th 
and by Sir Ollie Mooie Watson 7th. Show 
calves priced right. Write today or come to 


the farm. 
DICMERE FARM 
H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wise 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all nee to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


HOLLYHOCK CANARY FOBES 755188 
A 31.94-lb. 5-year-old daughter of Sir Bess Ormsby 
Fobes (center above) and going strong on year test. 
Made 24 as a 2-year-old with 779 lbs. for the year. 
From an 845-lb. 2-yr.-old daughter of an 1118-lb. cow. 


HOLLYHOCK BESS SADIE RHODA 691247 
A 32.24-lb. 5-year old daughter of Sir Bess Ormsby 
Fobes, the greatest son of “‘37th.’? She has 815 lbs. for 
the year as a 2-yr.-old and is from a 954-lb. cow that 
is also Wisconsin’s Champion in 305-day division. 


es 
PRINCESS DELLA 8D 571568 

Wisconsin Champion junior 83-year-old with 35.22 lbs. 

in 7. days. As a junior two-year-old she has 958 for 

the year. By Sir P. O. M. 87th and from the famous 

1088-lb. cow, Princess Della. Bred to Decreamco 

Calamity Posch, 1300-lb. bull. 


GUSTAVE PABST, Owner 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


SIR BESS ORMSBY FOBES 217272 


1926 Head of the Hollyhock herd for seven years. _ The ain 1] | 
oB es Leste in greatest son of Sir P. O. M. 37th.’ His dam is the day he rican zs E 
onal oF bs buts noted 1,153-lb. foundation cow, Wisconsin cantons Full Ollie 48" of Year-ory TR 
yuo He Notes 94.7 150 brother to Fobes 5th and 6th and paternal brother to Ibs. ot Mesteag 1924 3 
oul at t old ecord Jat) « Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d, U. S. Champion with 1,607 yea, 80 Ib, 5 forme - 87th The 76isntn 
Lae A-yeat year ¥ bes (rie Ibs. One of the leading sires of type and production. Ue sao Mior 4 LU Bc Fron, "eatest shee? 
Grand 1 pmerice mpletin’ b Fifty daughters and twelve sons selling. S Yearoig whampion ay Walke’ : 
nD nd 38. ess 949°, With 7 xcF 
q days Fr of Sit bs, 1523 
gaughte T the 


Complete Dispersal of the Famous | 


HOLLYHOCK HERD 


F. J. SOUTHCOTT, Manager 4 


A Clean Herd 


The Hollyhock herd is one of the great herds of alltime. For big, high producing Holsteins of show type, the herd is a | 
masterpiece of breeding art. It has been founded on ORMSBY, BESS BURKE and FOBES bloodlines and in no other =| 
herd can there be found such an abundance of SIR P.O. M. 37TH blood. 
found as many 1000-Ib. butter producers. The sale is an opportunity that no progressive dairyman should miss. i 


More High Yearly Record Cows and 
Heifers Than Have Ever Before Been 
Offered in a Public Sale 


115 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


—SEVENTEEN COWS with yearly records from 1000 
to 1327 lbs. butter. 

—FOURTEEN OTHERS with seven-day records from 
30 to 36 lbs. 

—FIFTEEN with records from 800 to 1000 lbs., most 
of which were made in heifer form. 

—THE ENTIRE HERD averages 910 lbs. butter in a 
year, including every animal tested for the year. 
—MANY HEIFERS from dams with records from 
1000 to 1523 lbs. butter in a year. 

—FIFTY DAUGHTERS of Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes, 
the greatest son of Sir P. O. M. 37th. 

—TWENTY BULLS all from tested dams and includ- 
ing ten from 1000 to 1327-lb. dams. 


°, 
o8 


Ox 


‘OCTOBER 3-4 


10 A. M. Each Day. At the Farm 


3 miles south of Oconomowoc 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


0 


re 


”, 
oS 


o, 


Send for Free Illustrated Folder Showing Pictures 
of Fifty of the Animals Selling. 


MELIN-PETERSEN COMPANY, Sale Managers 
306-B Gorham Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SIR BESS ORMSBY FOBES 69TH 512748 
Son of Wisconsin Pride 2d, the U. S. Champion 3- 
year-old with 1327 lbs. butter, and one of ‘‘37th’s’” 


greatest daughters. By Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes, 
“37th’s” greatest son. One of the twenty choice bulls 
to be sold. 


In no other herd of like size can there be 


4 Hapa 


WISCONSIN PRIDE 2D 427126 
World’s Champion 3-year-old milk producer and U. 
Champion butter producer with 1327 lbs. butter 
29,502 lbs. milk, Second highest record daughter 
“37th”? who is also the sire of the U. S. Champx 
1607-lb. cow. P 


HOLLYHOCK LADY BESS DAW 992261 — 
A 24.55-lb. junior 2-year-old finishing year with ov 
900 lbs. butter. By Creation (highest record son } 
Creator) and from a daughter of Sir Bess. Seco! 
dam is a 1044-lb. cow. 


PRIDE DE KOL MILK MAID 838311 
Wisconsin Champion Butter Producer as a 
4-year-old with 36.27 lbs. in 7 days and 33.28 
a 2-year-old. Going strong on year test. By 
Sir Piets (Son of Pride 2d, above) and from 
cow. 


| : Holstein Milk 


¥ The 
Production 


The average butterfat produc- 

ion of the 27,798 Holsteins 
which have been credited with 
| long-time tests is 533.72 Ibs. 
_for the average 331 producing 
days. For the 9,774 aged 
cows — average producing 
_ days 332 — the average but- 
| terfat production is 600.60. 


iy: Pd 


Write for 


Holstein Literature 


ad 


e ; Extension Service 
HOLSTEINGCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
230 E. Ohio St. CHICAGO 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


stered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
agents in the field all the time who can 
ke care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
iries are referredto our entiremembership. 


‘OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
) E, 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


o, 
4 


High Grade Holstein Springers 
in the market for big production 


ese cows will please you. Tuberculin 
ted. Address 


VER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
_P. S. Come and make selections. 

X FOR SALE 
pring Brook Bess Burke 2d -Ormsby 
e. BREEDING 

WRITE FOR SALE LIST—JUST OUT 


under Federal and State supervision for 
iosis—blood tested for abortion. 


ITERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


he next year get in touch 
us. We can offer you just 
+ you want. 


GROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


ABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Pederal Supervision. If you want show type, 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
ose daughters has just broken the World’s 
bin the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 

year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
es from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
and is one of the few sons of Sir 
“vo by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 


ULDING. MGR., Warren, Minn. 


ers and tell them you saw 
in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


->* ym 4 


. BULL CALF born Nov. 24, 1926. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


EE 
Healthy Holsteins 


If you are in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
steins from tested herds write us today. 
ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 
S. Dearborn, St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ormsby-Homestead Bulls 


We have for sale 2 very good calves born 
Noy. 1 and Dec. 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
Pietertje Posch, our 41-lb. Ormsby sire. They 
are from 24- and 25-lb. 4-year-old Homestead 
dams with good year records, one a state 
record cow. Priced to sell. The herd is 
clean. Write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
Owners Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, ILL. 


TAKE TIME!! 


Others are saving $50 to $100 by purchasing 
our last summer Holstein bull calves NOW. 
Selection better. Every cow has GC. T. A. 
record. Many have official records. Some 
calves sired by 1,138-lb. bull whose dam tested 
over 4.2%. A card brings list. 


Rock RiverFarms,Braon II] 


Buffalo Creek Farm Holsteins 


We are offering BULL CALVES rich in 
Ormsby breeding from tested dams. These 
are from six to eleven months old. Some 
priced as low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
and further information. Herd under federal 
supervision. 

BINGHAM BROS., 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


— We Can Offer — 
A Few Choice Bulls of 
Ormsby Breeding 


that will be ready for fall service. They are 
good individuals from good record dams. Also 
a few younger calves at bargain prices. 


ELLWOOD & NELSON 


DeKALB, ILLINOIS 
HYDE PARK FARM 
PALOS PARK, a ILLINOIS 


Offers BULL CALVES 


Sired by an outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 
dor from Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 
dams with leading cow testing association 
records. $100.00 up for typy individuals. 


JOHN A. CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
Owner Herdsman 


BIG PRODUCTION 
HOLSTEINS 


The Femco Farms herd now consists of 
250 registered Holsteins. Twelve cows 
in the herd have yearly butter records 
from 1,000 to 1,426 Ibs. Three have 
milk records from 30,000 to 34,000 Ibs. 
Many heifers with records in propor- 


tion. 
HERD SIRES 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS—Son of Wis- 
consin Pride 2d, highest record daugh- 
ter of “37th’’ with 1,327 lbs. as a 
38-year-old. By the highest record son 
oLe KPO, -P: 


DUTCHLAND CREAMELLE COLAN- 
THA LAD—Sire of seven 1,000- to 
1,426-lb. cows, including two with milk 
records over 383,000 Ibs. 


MANKATO FLOA ORMSBY KORN- 
DYKE LAD—tThe only bull in service 
whose dam and sire’s dam are 1,000- 
lb. 2-year-olds. Combines the blood of 
the world’s greatest sires of 1,000-lb. 
cows. 
Write us for pedizrees of choice 
bulls for sale. 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 


BRECKENRIDCE, - MINN. 


Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and 
from a 2-year-old that has 12,560 Ibs. 
milk, 551.5 lbs. butter in 305 days. 
Write for pedigree and price. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE. ARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


are noted for their size, type and production. 

Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. 

GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 

Sire’s dam 
1,024 lbs. butter in year. Dam’s cow testing 
association record 421 lbs. butter in 10 months 
as a jr. 3-yr.-old. Price $100. Accredited herd. 
B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. B 
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Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


SUMMER BUYERS given every help to locate good 
PUREBRED Holsteins. Fifteen County Sales Managers 
eager to help you at no cost to you. Let me know what 
you want and I will ask these Sales Managers to quote 
you. J. G. HAYS, Secretary 


MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
P. 0. Box 1018, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 
PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an _ excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
vers ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


SERRADELLA FARM OFFERS 
A 33-lb. Serviceable Colantha Bull 


Sired by Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver whose dam is a 36-lb., 1300-lb. daughter of 
Colantha Johanna Lad. This young bull is from Serradella Kanaka Rosewood, 33.24-lb. 
5-year-old that also has a good 305-day record made as a heifer. The bull is 2 years old, 
straight, and well grown. A bargain at $300. ; 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 
a A a en Sd ener 


LEADING HONOR LIST SIRE 


Echo Sylvia King Model, 266177, heads the list again this year. He is the 
only sire to achieve this distinction two successive years. His daughters 
have made good. Ten of them have 30- to 34.7-Ib. records and none of 
them over five years of age. His sons are making good also in herds 
throughout the country. 


Echo Sylvia King Model died last January but we still have afew of his 
sons to offer. Place your order now while there is still an opportunity to 
get a calf by this great sire. 


“MICHIGAN STATE HERDS” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 2u"!-Sire 


ee This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 

se taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
. remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so. won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


Write us when you want a bull or better still 
come and make your own selection. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding’ 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


= SEN .D. FOR! LST — 5 5 - 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


THE ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


We have For Sale BULL CALVES 

‘by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


Write us when you need a Bull 
—— EA] 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM _- 


utter in 365 Days 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 


6 


Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
He is a ‘“‘PIEBE” son from a 1230-Ib, former world’s @ 


A. R. O. daughters. 
record ‘‘COUNT" daughter. 


Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 Ibs. butter this year, 
Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. * 
This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in . 


every respect. 


Send for Pedigree and Photo 


A. J, LASHBROOK, 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a grandson of 8. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months, 
The other is by our proven son of “‘Piebe.”’ His dam 
made 20 Ibs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, Northfield, Minn. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


sir Walker Segis Homestead 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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Combmation 
Gas & Coal 
Ranges 


$7159 


Heating 
Stoves 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Gas Stoves « 


‘2a 


Your FREE book is ready — alive with in- 
terest, full of new features. Reduced prices 
are ineffect! A new 5-year quality guarantee 
is in force! See the Beautiful Porcelain Enamel 
Ranges in beautiful delft blue and pearl gray — the 
very latest and most popular of all ranges. Look for 
the Mahogany Porcelain Enamel Heating Stoves — 
the most popular of all heating stoves. Read about 
the new Hot Blast, improved fire box — more heat 
from less fuel, aclean fire without smoke or soot. 
See the latest improvements in warm air furnaces 
—pipe and pipeless. 

200 Styles and Sizes 
No matter what you are interested in— gas stoves, 
coal and wood ranges, combination gas and coal 
ranges, oil stoves, heating stoves or furnaces (pipe 
or one-register type) — you will find here exactly 
what you want. Mail coupon today. 


Quality First — Values Unexcelled 
Kalamazoo values cannot be equalled anywhere. 


When you buy from Kalamazoo you buy direct from 
manufacturer.. There is nothing between you and our factory 
—pbut the railroad tracks. We are not a mail order house that 
collects a variety of merchandise from scores of factories to sell 
by mail—we are specialized manufacturers, making Kalamazoo 
stoves, ranges and furnaces complete in our own highly mod- 
ernized factory and shipping direct to you, thus eliminating 
any other manufacturer or middleman of any kind. We build 
in large quantities. You get better quality at lower prices from 
a factory whose sole interest is making stoves, ranges and fur- 
naces than elsewhere. This new catalog proves it. Fill out 
coupon for your copy. 


Saved $80 to $100 : 
I put up the furnace in a very short time. 


Reduced 


Factory Prices | 
Five Year Guarantee of Quality | 


650,000 customers — one out of every 35 families in the 
United States. 
— they are satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That's 
the important thing — satisfied customers. \ And think — 
of this: they are increasing at the tremendous rate of | 
more than 50,000 new customers a year. Could anything 
more clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo quality! Could anything more 
convincingly or conclusively prove that Kalamazoo is saving customers 4 


to 4 by selling direct from factory to user. 


September 10, 1927 


They are not only Kalamazoo customers 


30 Days FREE Trial 
Send for this new book now. Learn how Kalamazoo 
gives you 30 days FREE trial in your own home 
and 360 days approval test on anything you purchase. Read 
how Kalamazoo is saving over $1,000,000 yearly for Kalamazoo 
customers. 


2.4-Hour Service — aa 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo is to — 


you-—24 hour shipping service saves you time. Kal- 
amazoo goods are carefully packed to arrive safely. Safe de- — 
livery is absolutely guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


This FREE book quotes you easy terms that are ~ 
truly amazing— many as low as $3 down and $3 |. 


monthly. Nowhere in the world can you get such value, such 


service as Kalamazoo now offers. ‘This new book shows you || 


why this big 13-acre factory, now in its 26th year, is a national 
institution. 
Free Furnace Plans 


This new FREE book tells you how you make a 


double saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First it saves — 


you 1 to 2 on the price of the furnace itself. Secondly, it il- |) 
lustrates how you save the cost of installation by following | 
Kalamazoo FREE plans and FREE service. Thousands of 3s 


Kalamazoo owners have put up their furnaces themselves. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are in de- — 
mand. See these Kalamazoo ranges in delft blue and pearl ~ 
gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean—as easy to clean aS a~ 
china dish. Check and Mail Coupon Today! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfgs. 


545 Rochester Ave. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. | 


\ 


I saved from $80 to $100 on what it would 


Lise ee cost me here. Am more than satisfied. Coal and 

Pipeless John Fischer, Warren, Pa. Wood Cl 
Furnaces Quality Baker Eanees Important: Be sure to put an (x) in column atleft 

Stove works perfectly. Stoves costing $175 Gas & to indicate articles in which you are interested, 
$ g9 could not begin to compare with it in fuel Combi- Kal m Co.. Mf; 
eA economy, baking quality and in heating nation C] alamazoo Stove Co,, Migrs, 
P performance. Wm. Rock, Rochester, Minn, Ranges 545 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Meating Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without obligation, your FREE cata- 


Stoves” log of stoves, ranges and furnaces. 


“A Kalama70o ia eo 


-culators 


ieee: Direct to YOU mire LAR et OS Ot as a) rr | 


Furnaces 


Pipeless 3 { 
Pucnces City 2 be OE State Sus oe ee 


PEL BUEO Af) 
{ "AQTT TTT gO°atug : 
7°64 ia he o P 


HLOARDS SJAIRYMAN 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO DAIRY FARMING 


ee 


ccamiemmneunineiiniidios 


—_ ee 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin September 25, 1927 
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The Guide To Good | 
Tractor Lubrication | 


If you want full time work out of your tractor—at the 
least possible expense—follow this chart. It tells you 
exactly what grade of Polarine your tractor requires. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has manufac- 
tured a grade of Polarine for each type of engine. 


Polarine lubricates every part of the engine—cushions 
it with oil—protects it from friction. A tractor lubri- 


cated with Polarine will last long and wear well. Day 
after day always ready, never sick, never tired—a ma- 
chine you candepend upon to get your workdone when > 
you want it done! Working away, week in and week 
out, with steady strength and powerful pull! 


Polarine is the faithful “standby” of many thousands ot 
farmers in the Middle West. They have found that it 
gives maximum lubrication at minimum cost. 


Polarine Special Heavy is recommended for Fordsons 


CHART — 


KEY TO CHART 


H—Polarine 
Heavy 


SH—Polarine 
Special 


Heavy 
EH—Polarine 
Extra Heavy 


F(S)—Polarine F 
(Summer) 


@Molarine 


, THE PERFECT MOTOR 


OIL 


LUBRICATING RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOR 


TRACTORS. 


Grade Recommended for Engine 


(In Winter use 


next lighter grade) 


Cletrac 
Coleman 
Cultor 


Advance-Rumley 


m 
35 


il Pull 
# Allis Chalmers 6-12 


: Allis Chalmers Eagle 
9 15-25, 20-35 E.B 
@ Allwork 


Farm Horse 


Grade Recommended for Engine 


Andrews-Kinkade 
Appleton 
a Aro 


” 
Ir 


Aultman Taylor 
| Avery, Road Razer 
Avery, Track Runner 


or 


NN 
m 
nn m 


m3 Avery, Others 
Bailor 
3 Bates 


(/ 7a aa) 
rir 
”O— Mm 
rir 


| Big Farmer 
® Capital 
s Case 


im Caterpillar, 2 Ton 
Caterpillar, Others 
Centaur 


mo am 


Ma; wm 
Mo; om 


as 
a & 


Fitch Four Drive 
Fordson 
Fox 


Frick 
Gray 
Hart Parr 


Huber 
J.T. 
John Deere 


Keck Gonnerman 
LaCrosse 
Lauson 


Leader 
Little Giant 
McCormick-Deering 


@ Mead Morrison 
Minneapolis 
Moline 


1 Grade Recommended for Engine 


(in Winter use 
next lighter grade) 


(In Winter use 
next lighter grade) 


‘Monarch 
Nichols & Shepard 
Nilson 


Pioneer 
Rock Island, 5-10 
Rock Island, Others 


# Russell, Giant 
ey Russell, Others 
Shawnee 


Stinson 
Tioga 
Titan 


Topp-Stewart 
Toro 
Townsend 


Trayloz 
Twin City, 40-65 
m Twin City, Others 


Uncle Sam 
Wallis 
Waterloo Boy 


Wetmore 
Yuba 


910 South Michigan Avenue — 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 
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| ‘ollow-up Dairy Tour in 
San Luis Valley 


The San Luis Valley Dairy Associa- 
yi, Colorado, and its good work for 
e past three years is now well 
town. M. C. Long, in charge of the 
tension work of the Holstein-Frie- 
in Association in 1923, co-operating 
th State Dairy Commissioner 
rge E. Morton of Colorado, Dave 
. Thomas, Director of Development 
ork of Denver Chamber of Com- 
ayce and the Agricultural Depart- 
ont of the Denver & Rio Grande 
estern Railroad Company, with 
iley community leaders, brought 
is dairy association into being. It 
erates over five big counties, mak- 
yan area greater than at least the 
ree New England States of New 
umpshire, Connecticut, and Rhode 
and. 

‘The Dairy Sires Committee ran a 
\iry sires special over the Valley in 
2 spring of 1925, distributing eleven 
re-bred bulls in as many dairy com- 
iniies within this great mountain 
ley. The bulls were traded even 
for scrub sires that were, at that 
ae, in service. These scrubs went 
greasers to the vat. 

In 1926 and now in 1927, a follow- 
{-campaign or tour was made to the 
“ms where these bulls were placed, 
| study the herd, the farm conven- 
iices for dairying, and get of sire. 
Max Grandy, field agent who di- 
ted these tours, reports since the 
ire-Bred Dairy Sires Committee 
iced these eleven pure-bred bulls in 
125, 96 registered bulls and 2,000 
ster producing cows have been 
yught in. 

The dairy population in this Valley 
inow 5,000 and before the associa- 
in reaches its fifth year, it is hoped 
{» Valley should have 10,000 cows 
‘th a performance record of 250 lbs. 
|, average for the whole Valley. 


Jolorado. W. oH. OLIN. 


| 


| 


Rat Killing 
bal DAIRYMAN:—When I was 
boy somebody put me into the no- 
n of keeping a count of the rats I 
(ed throughout the year. The boy 
} in the very early teen age, but 
|; habit of killing rats has never 
im discontinued. That year the 
imber of rats killed from January 1 
ithe last day of December was 79. 
| still enjoy a rat hunt. I enjoy 
‘\gging” a sly and stubborn old 
lent just as much as a fisherman 
foys pulling out elusive trout or a 
Inter enjoys the chase. Rats have a 
lutation for being very smart, but 
Ly are never smart enough to out- 
\; man or even a boy if the man or 
ir is warm and industrious after 
tt rodent. 
Rats are very careless about run- 
lig over old bags or meal, so about 
one has to do is to set a jaw-trap 
Jer the old bags or in the meal. In 
owning rats with water most work- 
, go about it the wrong way. The 
im shown in the accompanying il- 
itration has poured plenty of wat- 
in the hole and has inserted a 
bomstick so he can pull it quickly to 
4 


WHEN DROWNING RATS USE A 
BROOMSTICK 
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The One-Room Home 
Of Every Closed Car Owner 


A closed car is virtually a one-room 
home—a home in which the average 
motorist spends more waking hours 
than in any room in his house. When 
the body is by Fisher, your one-room 
house on wheels is sure to possess not 
only many outstanding advantages in 
comfort, in convenience, and in beauty, 
but also an extreme degree of dura- 
bility which assures that the interior 
of your Fisher Body, including the 


upholstery, will 


appearance during the long life of the 
car. When you select a new car be sure. 
that it brings you the important superi- 
orities which Fisher Bodies provide. 


CADILLAC * LASALLE * 


retain its charm of 


BUICK * CHEVROLET + 


Interior Features 


of Body by Fisher 


Upholstery Cloth— Fisher uses moe 
hair, velour and broadcloth, carefully 
tested for long wear and color fastness, of 
pleasing and harmonious color design 
and pattern. 


Cushions and Backs—Fisher designs 
seatcushionsand backs with utmostatten- 
tiontocomfortand durability .Saddle-back 
type springs are used in order to fit the 
contours of the human body and thus pro¢ 
vide the maximum in riding comfort. Seat 
cushions and the back cushions each cone 
tain 50 flexible, resilient springs. 


Hardware—Fisher door handles, wine 
dow regulator handles, dome lights, and 
other appointments are all of pleasing 
design, and lasting finish, constructed 
for long service. 


OAKLAND 


* PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 


Dol Sst aie BO DIT E'S 


GBNERAL MOTORS 


right or left as the rat crowds by. 
The rat never gets out for a chase, as 
is usually the case when rats are 
drowned out the wrong way. 

Throw an old cloth down where the 
rats run, then in a few days after 
they have got used to running over 
the cloth set the trap under it and a 
rat is sure to be caught sooner or lat- 
er. If you want to trap the rats keep 
them from a feed supply—don’t 
leave out too much chicken feed or 
spill corn around the barn. Corn is an 
excellent rat bait if it can be made 
scarce. I prefer it to cheese, for 
cheese can easily make the rat wary 
and suspicious. 

The best way to kill rats is not to 
talk at length with the neighbors 
about age-old ways of killing rats 
but just go out where the rats are 
and go to thinking and planning and 
you will catch rats much faster than 
by following old cheese-bait methods. 

Ohio. G.. P. WILLIAMS. 


Samantha says: A boy too good to 
get into mischief is likely to grow 
up into a man good for nothing. 


Disposing of Boarder Cows 


In talking with a cow tester in 
Adams County, Indiana, last summer, 
the question of disposing of boarder 
cows came up. This tester made the 
remark that he found it harder to 
persuade owners of pure-bred board- 
ers to dispose of them than the own- 
ers of grades that have not come up 
to the mark of profitable producers. 

Just why anyone wants to keep a 
pure-bred registered cow that has 
been tested and found wanting we do 
not know. If such a cow can’t pay 
her board out of the milk check it 
must be her owner expects to sell 
her recorded offspring at a price suffi- 
cient to make up the deficit. 

Selling the milk from such a cow 
is fair enough to the man who buys 
it because he gets what he pays for. 
It is an honest transaction. 

After a man knows a certain pure- 
bred recorded cow in his herd is a 
boarder and then continues to pass off 
her recorded offspring to unsuspect- 
ing buyers he betrays a confidence 
that the public has a right to expect 
in registered cattle. 


Ae sas 
Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
,aerating it with the 
‘Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 


Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
cures its thorough 
aeration, Simply 
built Easy to 
clean—no filth- 
ik Howea to 
0" 


Cciiient. Sizes 
for all- sized 
herds. Write 
Cor catalog. 
THE H. H. MiLLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 
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NU VAS ae ae fF nS A AINE ce RT 


BEAUTY that 


surpasses all traditio 


as 


Buick for 1928 is ‘Beauty for 1928 


—a de luxe presentation of new 
motor car styles by the world’s 
foremost designers. Here is what 
Fashion decrees: 


Graceful Bodies by Fisher, swung 
smartly low, without any loss of 
head-room or road-clearance and 
without resorting to smaller 
wheels . . . plus color harmonies, 
inside and out, endowing closed 


car interiors with the beauty of © 
exquisite drawing - rooms — and 
crowning all, a refreshing air of 
youthfulness. 


Even brief inspection of the 
Buick line assures you there is no 
longer any need to delay pur- 
chase of your new car. Buick for 
1928 is Beauty for 1928—and 
performance, luxury and value 
for 1928 as well. 


_ BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH., Division of General Meters Corporation 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN- pee Oshawa, Ontario 


| UICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


Semi-monthly 


TLOARDS SJAIRYMAN 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO DAIRY FARMING 


Three Years $1.00 


Copyrighted 1927. 
W. D. Hoard & Sons Co. 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., SEPTEMBER 25, 1927 


Number 18 


LL boy appeared some time ago in 
one of the descriptions of suc- 
‘ul farms that Hoard’s Dairyman 
I een publishing. After giving 
: boy due credit for the part he 
played in putting that farm over 
2 top, the article spoke of the in- 
this boy had in his father’s 
m as something remark- 
n: 


| 
| 


| n these days when the 
[lof the city is so strong. 

be Haugen is an lowa 
emer who has represented 
3 district in Congress for 
yore than a quarter of a 
tury. He is chairman of 
» Congressional Agricul- 
cal Committee, and on his 


| iversary some of his Iowa 
‘ends presented him with a 
‘ver gavel. An Iowa lady 
ide the presentation 
, during which she 
1k occasion to say: 
Mr. Haugen and all the 
it of this committee know 
it the farmers’ backs are 
ling under taxes. A large 
| of this is for our coun- 
“school teachers. Who are 
: teachers who ‘hand it 
yn? to the country boys 
1 girls? Mostly small 
im girls who make $200 a 
jir more than they could at 
ine. From them the coun- 
| children get a distorted 
la of the advantages of 
im with a notion that 
in Street must be a heav- 
y place and decide then 
‘1 there they are not going 
stay on the farm. Your 
‘amittee should demand 
t our agricultural colleges 
experiment stations 
n teachers enough to take 
of the country schools.” 
JIndoubtedly Iowa has nu- 


‘tous rural schools that 


imagined that Iowa 
nds alone in this respect. 
survey of Maryland ru- 
hools was made a few 


One of the main ques- 
efore these experts was to ascer- 
t 


ools contained anything special- 
ulated to make the children bet- 
ed for country life. They had 
wer this question in the nega- 
ey found almost everything 
ral school that would assist 
ren to take up some profes- 
t follow a life of cultured ease, 
ittle, if anything, designed to f 
quip them to meet the prob- 
ral life. The courses of 


lenty-fifth congressional CLEOMARGARINE 
ae "FOR SALE =U. 


ALBERT §. EYLAR, NEW MEXICO 


of the cities and the country children 
were receiving a cityfied education 
that closed their eyes to the opportu- 
nities of country life. They conclud- 
ed that if the country boys and girls 
of Maryland didn’t become city job 
hunters, you couldn’t blame the rural 


ee 


aay se 


7 


= 


~ 
schools, for that appeared to be what 
the system wanted to make out of 
them. Worthy exceptions to the rule 


were discovered, but the experts 
found that these exceptions existed 
not as a product of the system but in 
spite of it. 

And now for the best part of the 
Maryland story. Recently I attend- 
ed an afternoon session of a teachers’ 
convention and heard one of the lead- 
ers of the meeting, a distinguished 
educator from one of our universi- 
ties, make the statement that today 


Maryland has the best system of rur- 
al schools in the United States. Such 
a reputation means much to Mary- 
land. It means a coming generation 
with a greater pride in rural life, 
men and women better qualified to 
co-operate and get a larger share of 


| WHAT WOULD YOU DO? | 


St a ey 
~. Oo 


NOx] 


the consumer’s dollar because of the 
schooling they have received. 

No person ever had a more pro- 
found conviction that the chief aim 
of education should be to show the 
children how to work instead of how 
to live without work, than the great 
negro teacher, Booker Washington. 
Before founding Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama, he traveled for weeks over 
that state, eating and sleeping with 
the colored folks in their cabins, that 
he might have first hand the facts 
upon which to establish a school that 


THINK NOT! 


BUR RURAL SCHOOLS 


would meet their needs. It was a 
wilderness where he founded Tuske- 
gee and the land had to be cleared. 
When the boys came to him to go 
to school, Booker asked them to 
help him clear the land. At first the 
most of them said, “No, sah, I nevah 
come hy’ah to wuk. I comes to 
study Latin.”” But Booker would put 
on overalls, grab a grubbing 
hoe, and. tell them to come 
on. So firmly did he plant in 
his students the idea that the 
chief aim of his education 
would be to show them how 
Riga to work, that they not only 
cleared the land, but all the 
buildings on the ground they 
erected with their own hands. 
“We shall prosper,” he said, 
“in proportion as we dignify 
and glory labor and put skill 
.and intelligence in the com- 
mon occupations of life.” 
Information on this sub- 
ject is plentiful. Our nation- 
al department of education 
issues bulletins as profusely 
as our own department of 
agriculture, and for years its 
bulletins containing model 
courses of study for rural 
schools have been available 
for the asking. Why do these 
model courses have such a 
hard time getting started? It 
is evident no teacher like the 
one described by the Iowa 
lady could handle the agri- 
cultural studies prescribed 
by these model courses, par- 
ticularly in the higher 
grades. But do the farmers 
want such teachers? Not all 
the farmers. Nor is it wholly 
a matter of cost, for the 
farmer knows a poor school 
is just as unprofitable an in- 
vestment as a poor eow. 
There are other reasons be- 
sides the question of cost. 
A standard work on rural 
schools, now in its second 
edition, contains a statement 
to the effect that nearly all 
country children will remain 
on the farm except the few 
of them that nature has de- 
signed for higher spheres of 
usefulness in the city. These 
exceptional children should 
be taken care of, but their 
wants should not be allowed 
to dominate the course of 
study. But how many of 
these exceptional children are there? 
Are they in a majority? Probably 
so, in some rural communities, if the 
question was left to the parents. The 
error of the professor who wrote that 
excellent treatise on rural schools is 
very common, that the doctor, or the 
lawyer, or the minister fills a sphere 
of higher influence than the farmer: 
I submit that the pictures of, tke suc- 
cessful farmers and .théir families 
that occasionally appear in Hoard’s 
Dairyman in connection with the de- 
(Continued on page 915) 
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BEAUTIFUL HOME AMONG THE PALMS 
OF SAN DIEGO WHERE DEAN 
HENRY NOW LIVES WITH 
HIS SISTER, LYDA 


HE title of this article may 
sound queer for a story in a 
dairy paper, but it was the ad- 

vice that the late Hiram Smith, dairy- 
man and one time regent of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gave to W. A. 
Henry two days before he came to 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
to take up his duties as botanist in 
that new school which could not yet 
boast of a single agricultural stu- 
dent. 

Dean Henry, who is now living 
with his sister in a beautiful palm- 
shaded home in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, told us the story of this advice 
when we were guests at his home last 
December. To tell it in his own 
words: “Shortly after my appoint- 
ment I got a letter from Hiram Smith 
asking me to come out to his farm 
before I went to Madison. At first I 
didn’t know whether to go or not but 
since it would be only a little out of 
the way I decided to accept his invi- 
tation. I have never been sorry that 
I did so because Smith gave me some 
sound advice that I have never for- 
gotten. He put his hand on my shoul- 
der and said, ‘Don’t wear hayseeds 
in your hair, Henry. Teach the farm- 
er to be a gentleman.’ In all my 
years at the college I tried to keep 
that counsel in mind, because I be- 
lieved then and I believe still that the 
thing that the farmer needs most is 
the ability to appreciate his occupa- 
tion and the inclination to work to- 
gether with his fellowmen.” 


Praises Danish Farmer 


Henry’s dreams of co-operation 
among farmers will probably not be 


Milk 

HERE is a definite relationship 

between the class room stand- 

ing and coffee drinking among 
scheol children according to results of 
a survey of more than 80,000 school 
children in Pittsburgh and Alleghany 
County just published by the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, 
University of Pittsburgh; in co-oper- 
ation with the Pittsburgh branch of 
the National Dairy Council. 

The novel feature of the survey 
was the investigation on a broad scale 
of the relationship between the bey- 
erage habits of the children and the 
character of their school work. It was 
discovered that there is apparently 
a very definite connection between 
coffee or milk drinking and scholar- 
ship. The teachers were instructed to 
classify their pupils as “good” if they 
had a class standing of 85—100 per 
cent, as “fair” if their class standing 
was 75—85 per cent, and as “poor” if 
their class standing fell below 75 per 
cent. On this basis of comparison it 
was found that of all children sur- 
veyed there were more “good” pupils 
among those who drank only milk 
than “fair” or “poor” pupils; while, 
on the other hand, there were more 
“fair” than “good” or “poor” pupils 
among ‘those who drank coffee exclu- 
sively or among those who drank both 
or neither, the one exception of this 
last statement being the city parochi- 
al school children, among whom there 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


“Don’t Wear Hayseeds in Your Hair” 


GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


realized in his day because he is now 
nearing his 77th birthday but he still 
has faith in the ultimate future of 
agriculture. He told us about a visit 
to Denmark and of how much he had 
been impressed by the co-operative 
activities of the Danish farmers, but 
the thing about the Dane that struck 
him most forcefully was the pride he 
took in his work and the way he 
would look him in the eye as much as 
to say, “I’m as good as the rest of 
you.” To be a farmer and land own- 
er in that country does not lower a 
man in his own estimation, for Henry 
has noticed, and so have we, that 
when you ask a Danish “landsman” 
what his occupation might be, he will 


answer with a touch of pride, “I’m a 
farmer,” not “I’m nothing but a 
farmer,” as we have had so many 
men tell us in the United States. 
When we attended a farmers’ co- 
operative meeting in Copenhagen 2 
few years ago, we could not help but 
notice that these clean-shaven, well- 
dressed men carried their heads as 
though they could hold their own 
with any group of men anywhere. 
Co-operation and education have 
broken the Danish farmer’s inferiori- 
ty complex. If they can do that for 
the American farmer they will be 
worth any cost. We believe that 
they can, too, because one of the 
most noticeable things about an 


HOARD'S .DAIRYMAN. . 


FIVE MEN WHO HAVE HELPED MAKE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN FAMOUS 


Former Presidents Charles Van Hise and T. C. Chamberlain ; 


Dean H. L. Russells 


former Dean W. A. Henry; and Doctor Stephen Moulton Babcock. 
The names of these five agricultural benefactors will long be remembered. Van Hise 


blazed the trail for conservation of our national resources ; 


Chamberlain’s works on 


geology and the naming of the glacial drift areas mark him as one of the nation’s out- 
standing men in geology; Russell’s experiments in agricultural bacteriology have proven 


to be an untold blessing to the dairymen of the United States; 
Feeds and Feeding have been the basis of thousands of later feeding trials ; 


Henry’s researches in 
and Bab- 


cock’s test has encircled the globe for its simplicity as a measure of the fat content of 


dairy products. 


and Coffee 


was a slightly greater number of 
“good” than “fair” “poor” pupils 
in the subgroups consisting of those 
who drank both beverages or neither. 

The primary objectives of the sur- 
vey were to determine, first, how 
much milk and coffee the children 
drank at home and at what meals the 
beverages were had, and, secondly, to 
discover what influence either bever- 
age, or both, may have upon the qual- 
ity of the children’s school work. This 
information, along with additional 
particulars such as age and race, was 
obtained by the teachers in the differ. 
ent schools by directly questioning the 
children. The children were asked 
about milk and coffee drunk only on 
the preceding day and were instructed 
to disregard milk taken between 
meals or at school and milk taken on 
fruit and cereals at meal time. It was 
considered that limiting the question- 
ing to the previous day’s experience 
of the children would result in more 
reliable answers than would asking 
for the average daily beverage habits 
of the children. 

Analysis of the returns showed that 
the average city public school child 
drank 1.47 glasses of milk and 0.81 
cup of coffee, the average city pa- 
rochial school child 0.93 glass of milk 
and 1.52 cups of coffee, the average 
county public school child 1.58 glass- 
es of milk and 0.72 cup of coffee, and 
the average county parochial school 


Drinking Survey 


child 0.89 glass of milk and 1.37 cups 
of coffee. These figures apply only to 
the elementary grades and do not in- 
clude kindergarten and high school 
grades. 

As the dietary of children tends to 
conform more closely to that of adults 
as the children grow older, it was not 


at all surprising to find that in gener- ~ 


al they drank more coffee and less 
milk as their age advanced. Excep- 
tions to this rule were discovered in 
the case of the city and county public 
school children where increased milk 
4 . . 

consumption was found during the 
first two or three years in school. Cof- 
fee consumption, moreover, decreased 
during this period in the instance of 
the city public school children. These 
favorable effects seem to indicate that 
child welfare work in the schools is 
not without influence, and is a very 
good illystration of the fact that the 
saturation point for milk consumption 


by children has not yet been reached. 


A general average of about 1.5 
glasses of milk daily, or an average 
of 2.18 glasses which children in the 
better districts of the city drank, 
could obviously be increased to the 
benefit of the health and growth of 
the children, 

One of the novel features of the in- 
vestigation was a study of the distri- 


bution of milk and coffee drinking ac- ~ 


cording to meals. It was found that of 
all grades and groups a larger pro- 


DEAN HENRY TAKING A STROLL 
ALONG THE LILY POOL IN © 
BALBOA PARK 4 


American rural community wh 
farmers have really succeeded in p 
ting across a successful co-operat 
enterprise is the change that ta 
place in the farmers themselves, 


What Will You Give Me? a 


Some say that the farmer sells 
wholesale and buys at retail, 
Henry put it in an even more for 
ful manner when he told us, “ 
American farmer as a class is 
only group in the United States t 
brings his goods on the market | 
says, ‘What will you give me??” 
believes that the fundamental rea 
for this is the absence of pride in 
occupation. Pes 

Of course Henry recognizes. 1 
there are hundreds and even th 
sands of farmers who till the soil 
cause they love to do so, and \ 


take pride in producing qua 
products and _ building beaut 
homes, but he is honest eno 


to point out that there are 
too many men who are on the f; 
merely because they were h 
there or because they don’t know]! 
to do anything else. However, 
spite of the large number of farn 
who work 16 hours a day from t 
necks down while their heads are 
ing as just so much dead weight 
spite of the many cow milkers — 
feed poor cows timothy hay and y 
der why they don’t prosper; an 
spite of the thousands of farr 
who sign co-operative contracts 
do not live up to their agreeme 
Henry still has hopes that the An 
can farmer will eventually find }; 
self and will value himself at his | 


(Continued on page 906) 


portion of the children wh 4 


for breakfast or supper, oe of t 
who drank only coffee nearly t 


during the Hee! and only a ¢ 
tively few of them drank b 
and coffee at the same time. T 
dren have a tendency to drink 
clusive of coffee, or vice ver 
so been noted by nutrition spec 
Except in the case of the county 
chial group, there were more chi 
who drank neither coffee nor f 
the evening meal than childre y 
drank neither beverage at the 
two meals. ae | 
Comparison of the milk ae 
habits of children living in § 
the better sections of the ay : 
those of children from the slums 
industrial sections where the la 
and foreign elements predom 
showed that the first name 
drank 2.18 glasses of milk 
0.31 cup of coffee, as contras 
an average of 1.19 glasses of 
1.10 cups of coffee consume¢ 
second group—results whic 
well be anticipated. Somewh 
be expected, however, was 
that the children in both gro 
tributed milk and coffee dr 
(Continued on page 911 


3 necessary at the beginning of 
story to tell briefly what Mr. 
d Mrs. F. C. Guildner of Da- 
mty, Minnesota, have done in 
in order that the reader be 
to finish the story to find out 
hese things have been accom- 


March, 1916, scarcely before 
ink on their marriage certificate 


$2,500 down on a 172%-acre 
They agreed to pay $100 an 
or the farm. They had a little 
left with which to buy horses. 
bought sparingly of machinery 
e all they had to spend for this 
edit. Some farmers are ex- 
ant with credit at times and 
arked the beginning of what 
y known as a very extreme 
2 of credit. Mr. and Mrs. Guild- 
elected, perhaps by necessity, to 

he best use of what they had 


; that time there was no silo, no 
m house, no hay barn, and no 
ill on the farm; and the soil 
xt as productive as it is now. 
eft a house and barn for 
there was much to be desired. 
y, Mr. and Mrs. 
er have five healthy, 
ypy children. They have 


4id $1,000 already on 
hey have added a silo, 


indmill, and a garage. 
this they have im- 
the house and barn, 
ilt a machine shed 
0’. They have adequate 
inery to operate the 
. They own 4 horses, 20 
p, 57 hogs, and 500 
ens besides a nice flock 
keys. Their cows av- 
d 498.6 lbs. butterfat in 
and 487 lbs. in 1926, a 
ry when drouth cut pastures short. 
gene about $4,000. 
: thing that drew our attention 
his farm family was the 1926 cow 
report supplemented by a 
mentary letter from County 
; Watson. 
driving by the farmstead one is 
impressed because the buildings 
“the very plain, usable kind. 
her is there any extravagant out- 
shrubbery to attract a passer- 
tt two hours with Mr. Guildner 
ed us that all gold does not 
wily glitter. 
found Mr. Guildner mowing 
ond cutting of alfalfa. Being 
ger it took about five minutes 
vince him that we had nothing 
l. He consented to talk and 


We found the shade near 
e where we questioned and 
the “what” and “how” of 
or a farm. 
a few preliminary questions 
ers to which gave us the “lay 
and” so to speak, or a bit of 
historical beginning ten years 
got down to dollars and cents 


ee sent the oldest girl in 
to get the account book. 
er | opened this he indicated for 


at do you want to know?” 
t to know how you have 
d improved this farm?” we 


e” said he, “I give you the 
nd sources of income and 
= 1918 and 1925. 


je or 
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Dairyman Paid Mortgage in Ten Years 


That ought to give you something to 
work on.” 

“It would seem so,” we replied. 
“Let’s have the figures.” 

Here are the figures as Mr. Guild- 
ner gave them to us: 

In 1918 when prices were relative- 
ly high their gross income was 
$4,873.11. This income came from 
the following sources: hogs, $2,073.- 
15; cattle including calves, 
$855.97; poultry, $257.- 
08; eggs, $345.25; 
butterfat, $962.90; 
miscellaneous in- 
cluding pota- 
toes, $378.76. 

The expend- 
itures for 
that year, a 
time also of 
high rela- 
tive costs, 
amounted 


Mr. Guildner was mowing the second cutting of alfalfa. 
the hired man what fine hay alfalfa is for dairy cows. 


to $2,770.23. These 
expenditures were 
made for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 
feed, $1,313.57; la- 
bor, $174.56; cat- 
tle, $470; seeds, 
$33; taxes, $71.60; 
interest, $243; 
miscellaneous 
items, $464.50. 

The _ difference 
between gross in- 
come andthe above 
expenditures was 
$2,102.88. Nothing 
has been included 
in the _ expendi- 
tures for family 
living and for la- 
bor. What they did 
with this money is 
perhaps best ex- 
plained in the fact 
that they complet- 
ed paying off the 
724%4-acre farm 
mortgage in 
less than ten 
years. 

In 1925, a 
year of com- 
parative lower 


THREE OF THE GUILDNER 
CHILDREN 


Milk, play, and sunshine are helping to 
develop strong bodies. 


prices, their gross income was 
$4,589.65 or $283.46 less than in 
1918. This gross income came from 
the following sources: butterfat, 


* $1,841.96; hogs, $1,146.29; cattle in- 


cluding calves, $406.96; eggs, $439.- 
98; poultry, $197.54; wheat, $181.09; 
miscellaneous, including potatoes, 
$375.83. The expenditures for 1925, a 
year when costs had not come down 
proportionately with prices, 

were $1,525.88. Those 
were for the follow- 
ing purposes: feed, 
$477.75; live stock, 
$415.51; labor, 
$250.75; cream 
hauling, $91.- 
05; miscellan- 
eous, includ- 
ing taxes 
and interest, 
$291.10. The 
difference be- 


tween gross income 
and the above ex- 
penditures was 
$3,063.77. A recent 
letter from Mr. 
Guildner states 
that he has sold 
$2,818 worth of 
hogs in 1926 and 
has 50 fall pigs 
and 7 brood sous 
left. 

What do we 
learn from these 
figures? First, let 
it be noted that 
the expenditure 
for feed was $835.- 
92 less in 1925 
than in 1918; sec- 
ond, the income 
from butterfat for 
1925 was $879.06 
greater than in 
1918. Butterfat 
was higher in 
price in 1918 than 
in 1925. How did Mr. 
Guildner spend $835 
less for feed and pro~ 
duce $879 more of but- 
terfat when it 
was a lower 


In the lower picture he is shown on the left telling 


With the Guildners variety is not only the spice of every day’s work but is also the 
source of a satisfactory income. These turkeys are a part of the variety. 
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price per pound in 1925? Did he 
milk more cows and if so, how did 
he feed them if he spent only $477.65 
for feed? Did he feed them better? 
Did he have better cows? 

The answer to most of this is found 
in the fact that the same cows that 
averaged 384.3 Ibs. fat in 1923, av- 
eraged 445.3 Ibs. in 1924, 498.6 Ibs. 
in 1925, and 487 lbs. fat in 1926. 
This was done with grade Holstein 
cows on twice-a-day milking. 

Reading between the lines we know 
first that the production of feeds best 
suited for dairy feeding was greatly 
improved on this farm. In the second 
.place we know that Mr. Guildner 
knows how to get about all the milk 
out of a cow she is capable of produc- 
ing. Think of it—498.6 lbs. fat from 
grade cows! 

After improving the production of 
crops to support adequately a herd of 
good cows, Mr. and Mrs. Guildner do 
not put all their eggs in the milk pail. 
Note the sources of income in 1925. 
There were $1,146.29 from hogs, 
$439.98 from eggs, $197.54 from 
poultry, $181.09 from wheat, and 
some from potatoes included with the 
miscellaneous receipts. 

“Where corn, barley, skim- 
milk, and alfalfa pasture are 
available on the farm one 
can make a profit producing 
pork,” said Mr. Guildner as 
he called a bunch of May 
pigs from the shade for in- 
spection. He was proud to 
say that these pigs had been 
grown mostly on alfalfa pas- 
ture, a little ground barley 
and ear corn, and skimmilk 
not needed for the poultry. 

They took in $637.52 from 
eggs and live poultry last 
year and the fact that they 
have this year 300 laying 
hens, 200 spring hatched 
chickens, and about 30 young 
turkeys indicates that they 
didn’t cut into their work- 
ing reserve to do it. Then there is 
usually some wheat and some pota- 
toes to sell for cash. 

The distribution of crop acreages 
last year was as:follows: corn, 40 
acres; oats, 24 acrés; barley, 10 acres; 
winter wheat, 7 acres; potatoes, 2 
acres; alfalfa, 7 acres; clover, 6 acres; 
pasture, 7 acres; remainder in truck 
crops, farmstead, and miscellaneous 
small items. Beets are grown for the 
poultry. Soy beans are grown with a 
part of the corn. : 

We asked Mr. Guildner who or 
what had influenced him most in his 
success with cows. 

“John Tyner gave me the most 
valuable advice I have ever had,” he 
replied. 

“And who is John Tyner? What 
was that advice? Why was it valu- 
able to you?” we asked. 

“Mr. Tyner is a dairyman in this 
county. He took more milk to the 
station than any other man from a 
similar number of cows. He once 
told me never to keep more cows than 
I could properly feed. He told me to 
grow all the good roughage I needed 
to feed the cows I kept all they would 
eat. Then the cow tester came along 
nearly 5 years ago and helped me to 
improve on Mr. Tyner’s advice by 
getting me to feed more protein in 
the grain mixture. I had been feed- 
ing too much corn and barley. My 
cows fattened too much instead of 
putting all the milk they were cap- 
able of producing into the pail. Since _ 
then I have been trying to get all the” 
milk I could from the cows. 2xid not 
hurt them.” 

(Continued on page 910) 
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THE (927 OHIO STATE FAR 


4 Daw inventive genius of man in 
league with labor, capital, ma- 

terials, and transportation has 
put Ohio in third place among all 
states in the value of industrial pro- 
duction. 

On the other hand, the skill of Ohio 
farmers in league with soil science, 
sunshine, rain, and the husbandry of 
live stock has put Ohio in seventh 
place in the value of farm and animal 
products. ‘ 

All this is reflected at the Ohio 
State Fair, an institution of education 
and entertainment now seventy-seven 
years old. To say that the Ohio fair 
is the greatest state fair among all’ 
others would, of course, draw fire in 
the argumentive pride of citizens in 
other states where good state fairs 
are held. 

Pride in one’s possessions and ac- 
complishments is a potent factor in 
the path of progress. Ohio people are 
proud of their agricultural and indus- 
trial accomplishments. Let us say 
that Ohio had this year one of the 
several great state fairs and thereby 
avoid unprofitable comparisons and 
controversy. 

The outstanding educational feature 
of the Ohio State Fair this year was 
the large numbers of animals entered 
and shown in the different classes of 
live stock together with the studious, 
attentive ringsides where judging was 
in progress. 

In numbers there were 58 exhibi- 
tors with 286 draft horses; 81 exhib- 
itors with 675 beef cattle; 138 exhibi- 
tors with 760 dairy cattle; 134 exhibi- 
tors with 1,342 swine; 195 exhibitors 
with 1,710 sheep. In all there were 606 
exhibitors with 4,773 animals. The 


ELMER FRAZIER, INDIANA 


RIGHT: REICH FARM LAVERA BELLE, JUNIOR 
CHAMPION HOLSTEIN FEMALE, SHOWN BY 
R#ICH CERTIFIED DAIRY, OHIO 


FIRST PRIZE SENIOR YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULL, 
FRIEND PIEBE 4TH, SHOWN BY 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


poultry building was filled to over- 
flowing. It was a fine place to com- 
pare the good ones with those not so 
good whether it be sheep, horses, 
swine, beef or dairy cattle. 

Farms cannot be operated and the 
people of a state served without pow- 
er and machines. 
in point of educational interest -we 
would place the machinery exhibits 
and demonstrations. Modern. tillage 
and harvesting machines as well as 
many labor saving devices for the 
farm or home were on display in ac- 
tion for those who were interested in 
getting things done. 

To us, the exhibits from the Ohio 
State University were worthy of a 
great fair. 

The corn borer exhibit was perfect 
in showing what the borer is and does 
from planting time till corn is ready 
to put in the crib. This was shown 
by actually having a small corn field 
with rows of corn in the various 
stages of growth from corn just up on 
through the season to the fully ma- 
tured plants. 

The State Bureau of Animal] Indus- 
try had a very fine exhibit on animal 


disease control work, with particular: 


emphasis on the eradication of tuber- 
culosis. 

The animal husbandry department 
of Ohio State University gets credit 
for a very good dairy herd improve- 
ment story’ told graphically with pic- 
tures, charts, cows, feeds, costs, and 
profits. Cow testing associations and 
some breeding work supplied the es- 
sential data. 

The soils department of Ohio State 
University had a unique but effective 
way of telling the losses in farm ma- 

nures under dif- 

eos ferent methods 

of management. 
Hauling direct to 


the field con- 
serves the most 
fertility. 


The dairy build- 
ing did not serve 
the purpose for 
which it was in- 
tended. What- 
ever the reason, 


FIRST PRIZE GUERNSEY GROUP, THE GET OF LANGWATER ACTOR, 
SHOWN BY GAYOSO FARMS, MISSISSIPPI 


Next to live stock . 


it was a disappointment to those 
really interested in the manufactur- 
ing part of dairying. The building 
should have been devoted to showing 
how dairy products are made and to 
quality control work and such like, It 
had none of this. 

The fact that there were more 
dairy cattle than beef cattle exhibited, 
if we do not include the carlot entries 
of beef cattle, shows that Ohio is giv- 
ing considerable attention to dairying. 
Let us see who showed the good ones. 


Jerseys 
Judge: Thompson Weber, Kentucky. 


The Jersey show was not up to 
what one expects in Ohio where many 
good ones are produced. Of the cat- 
tle that were there, a good many of 
the best ones came from other states. 
Outstanding tops were hard to find, 
and animals not reasonably well fitted 
were quite in evidence. This, with the 
differences in type, gave judge Weber 
plenty to do. 

In the single entry classes The 
Oaklands of Michigan divided with 
Longview Farm of Missouri with five 
firsts each. R. L. Wilmoth of Ken- 
tucky got 2 blues and Pebble Hill 
Plantation of Georgia got 1. In the 
groups, Longview got 4 firsts to 2 for 
The Oaklands. In the championships, 
The Oaklands won senior and grand 
champion purple on Blonde’s Xenia 
Sultan. Longview’s Raleigh’s Emi- 
nent Sultan was a very good junior 
champion bull. The Oaklands like- 
wise won the purple on Oakland’s 
Roella C., she beating Wilmoth’s 
junior yearling heifer, Judie’s Fairy 
Warnetta. 

Holsteins 


Judge: Axe] Hansen, Minnesota. 


The Holstein show was much im- 
proved over last year. Forty-two ex- 
hibitors brought out 198 animals. 
Outstanding in the Holstein classes 
were the very good first prize animals. 
It was the opinion of judge Hansen 
that no state fair will have a better 
aged bull class. It was the general 
opinion of the ringside that the top 
females when brought in for cham- 
pionships averaged the best ever seen 


FIRST PRIZE JERSEY GROUP, THE GET OF EMINENT’S DARK RALEIGH, 
SHOWN BY LONGVIEW FARM, MISSOURI 


September 25, 19 


at an Ohio State Fair. Tops in] 
bull classes were nearly as good. i 
is interesting to know that first p 
in the six bull classes went to 5 dis 
ent exhibitors. As in the Je| 
classes, out-of-state exhibitors ‘wai 
away with a good share of the mo 
In the singles, Elmwood Farm, 
nois, got 6 firsts; A. H. Buhl and) 
troit Creamery of Michigan, two e 
and Elmer Frazier of Indiana, R 
Certified Dairy and F. D. Koon) 
Ohio got one each. These same} 
hibitors got 7 of the 12 second ple: 
Elmwood leading with 4 followec} 
Rock River Farms, Illinois, wit) 
H. S. Firestone of Ohio and A) 
Randolph of Illinois each got a 
ribbon. | 
In the groups, Elmwood got 3 fy 
and one second; Frazier got one } 
and one second; Rock River Far 
got one first and one second. 
The purple ribbon for the se, 
and grand champion bull went} 
Elmwood on Sir Fobes Orn} 
Hengerveld; Detroit Creamery gc 
junior purple on Decreamco Calan} 
Posch as also winning senior } 
grand champion female on Lady B 
Jewell Fayne, a cow good enouglt 
win the same honor a year ago at 
Michigan State Fair and later | 
the National winner a close shave 
the championship. Reich Ht 
Dairy brought out the junior ch 
pion female, Reich Farm i 
Belle. 


Guernseys 
Judge: L. R. Fairchild, Indian: 


Ringside opinion held that the ql 
ity of cattle among Guernseys’ shiv 
was better than last year. Thirty: 
exhibitors brought out 181 head. | 


home than was true with J erseys 1 
Holsteins. The bull classes vw 
good in places and then there y 
bulls that could well have been f 
at home. The aged bull clas 
headed by last year’s grand champ 
Sargeant’s Governor of Montr 
He, together with last year’s er 
champion female, Sepascot Pell 
were the outstanding individualso: 
the show. The female classes. wr 
much more uniform than were \ 
bull classes. The aged cow cla = 
cluded several right good dairy ev: 
not quite good enough for fast st 
company. a 
Of the 14 first places awarded 
the singles, Gayoso Farms, Missisi- 
pi, won 4; H. S. Firestone, Ohio,}: 
Geo. M. White, New York, 2; Gecz 
land Farm, Indiana, Myron A. Wk 
Ohio, C. C. Balton, Ohio, Meye 
Shade, Indiana, and Ohio a 
verity, won one each. 
(Continued on page 905) 
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INNESOTA always has a good 
state fair as well as a big one 
and her efforts in that direc- 


rd. It was a fair to interest every 
me be he farmer or city dweller, 
professional man or laborer. Unfor- 
unately, the weather man did his 
est—or worst,—to put 
, damper on it and for 
wo or three days at 
east succeeded to the 
xtent that the attend- 
‘nce was kept well be. 
‘yw the usual  stand- 
rds. If takes more than 
| little wet weather to 
ake that fair a failure 
‘nd just as soon as the 
kies began to clear, the 
‘amnstiles started going. 
What are the products 
\f the cow? The best ex- 
ibit we saw at Minne- 
ota, and one of the best 
‘ach we have ever seen 
‘nswered that question 
|) thoroughly that dairy 
armers and their city 
ousins must both have 
zen surprised when 
ey saw it all. Cap- 
yoned, “The Cow’s Con- 
i ution to Civilization,” was an ex- 
‘ibit of articles other than food, many 

which most of us would never cred- 
to the cow. There was jewelry, toilet 
ticles, leather goods, a child’s play- 
nings, an old picture sized by a 
jwesin product and even cigarettes on 
hich are used caesin glue. It was 


: GUERNSEY COW 


. exhibit thousands saw and it must 
ve taught thousands a better appre- 
ition of “‘The Foster Mother of the 
‘Iman Race.” 


iP The Dairy Cattle 


‘The dairy cattle exhibit this year 
‘is Just about as large as last and in 


AL 
mee 
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Re stratcat esishbes ! 


ISS MYRTLE OF MAPLE HILL, FIRST PRIZE THREE- 
_ YEAR-OLD, SENIOR AND GRAND CHAMPION 


Ownep By BouLper BripceE FARM, MINNESOTA 


ERUB’S GOLDEN SECRET OF SHOREWOOD, SENIOR 
_ AND GRAND CHAMPION GUERNSEY BULL 


Ownep sy D. D. TENNEY, MINNESOTA 
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just a little better quality. There 
were 590 head of dairy animals, in 
addition to 187 in the junior show, 
exhibited by 91 breeders from 8 dif- 
ferent states. The ringside was atten- 
tive, eager in anticipating the plac- 
ings and courteous in accepting the de- 
cisions of the judges. It was a show to 


innesota State Fair and Northwest Dairy Show 


Girl, far and away the best represen- 
tative of the breed to enter the ring. 
A breed champion with 1,062 lbs. of 
fat, she looks the part, and made an 
excellent grand champion. Two other 
Iowa entries stood next to her, with 
Cinnamon’s Maiden, the winning Wis- 
consin entry, in 4th place. Schmid’s 


FIRST PRIZE HOLSTEIN GET OF SIRE BY FORUM PATRIARCH 
OWNED sy Forum Farm, Iowa 


interest a dairy cattle breeder what- 
ever his breed preference might be. 


Brown Swiss 
Judge: J. P. Eves, Iowa 


The Brown Swiss show this year 
was almost an imported one for with 
the exception of 3 calf club entries, 
the 54 head were 
owned by 4 out of state 
exhibitors,—_the Iowa 
Brown Swiss Co., 
Mooney & Larrabee, 
and H. A. Mabon of 
Iowa, and N. C. Schmid 
of Wisconsin. The Iowa 


the largest herd and 
they were by far the 
heaviest winners for 
they took 10 first 
prizes while Mabon 
won two and the other 
two, three each. The 
championships were 
more evenly divided. 

Judge Eves put the 
senior and grand bull 
championship on Ma- 
bon’s' Betsy Bravura 
Prince, quite a smooth 
2-year-old that was beaten the week 
previous by Believe’s Grandson 3d of 
Far View, the Iowa Co.’s winning 
aged entry. Mooney and Larrabee 
had the junior champion, Bob Grang- 
er, a junior yearling. 

There were several good aged cows 
shown, with the top, June’s College 


¢ 


Brown Swiss Co. had ‘ 


CAIRNCROFT PRIMROSE, SENIOR AND GRAND 
CHAMPION AYRSHIRE COW 


OwNED ny FAIRFIELD FARM, KANSAS 


calf, Evelyn of Meadow Green, was 


junior champion. 


Jerseys 
Judge: J. B. Fitch, Kansas 


There were 117 Jerseys shown by 
19 exhibitors this year, with all of the 
first prize winners representing five 
herds. W. S. Dixon, 
Wisconsin, showing 
about half of his entire 
herd, had eight firsts, 
Wm. Knight, also of 
Wisconsin, won 2 blues, 
Meredith Jersey Farm, 
Iowa, took one, and 
Wardmere Farms, Mis- 
souri, won 4. 

In the aged bull 
class, there were two 
outstanding, Blond’s 
Oxford. Baron owned 
by Wardmere Farms 
and Glory’s Interest 
Lad from _ Dixon’s 
string. The latter has 
all the advantage in 
depth and is a very 
good bull otherwise, 
but he does not have 
the style nor quite so 
good a head and neck as the Georgia 
entry and the judge put the southern 
bull up. The one other outstanding bull 
was the junior champion, Bessie’s 
Fontaine’s Duke, Dixon’s senior year- 
ling. He was good enough to win 
grand championship at Wisconsin a 
week earlier and was second only to 
the aged bull here. 
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Meredith Jersey Farm made their 
first strong bid for a blue ribbon 
when the aged cows were led out, 
,winning it on Successful Golden Cow- 
slip, a very trim little 6-year-old that 
has three earlier Minnesota grand 
championships to her credit. She 
freshened at noon on show day, won 
her class an hour later, 
and before the day was 
over, won her fourth 
grand championship. 

Knight’s junior years 


ling, Modesty’s Golden 
Juliette, was junior 
champion. 


The three county Jer- 
sey herds, Becker, Hub- 
bard, and Hennepin, 
placed in the order 
named. 


Ayrshires 
Judge: J. B. Fitch, 


Kansas 


There were just 4 
Ayrshire exhibitors, 
Adam Seitz & Sons and 
B. B. Simmons & Sons 
of Wisconsin, Fairfield 
Farm of Kansas, and 
Wm. Waugen of Minne- 
sota, with a total of 61 
animals, but it was a 
good show with close competition to 
interest both judge and_ spectators. 
Seitz won 9 blues and 7 red ribbons, 
Fairfield had 7 firsts and 3 seconds, 
and Simmons came third with two 
class leaders and a half dozen in sec- 
ond. Seitz led in championship win- 
nings, too, with both juniors besides 


BETSY BRAVURA PRINCE, FIRST PRIZE TWO-YEAR- 
OLD, SENIOR AND GRAND CHAMPION 


BROWN SWISS BULL 


Ownep sy H. A. Mazon, Iowa 


2 


the senior and, grand champion bull, 

The grand champion cow, Cairne 
croft Primrose, a four-year-old 
owned by Fairfield Farms, was proba- 
bly the best’ single red and white 
shown. She is a cow with plenty of 
substance, good top and bottom lines, 
and a good udder and while she 

(Continued on page 909) 


vat 
BLOND’S OXFORD BARON, SENIOR-AND GRAND 
CHAMPION JERSEY BULL 


OWNED BY WARDMERE FARMS, GEORGIA 
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THE 1927 WISCONSIN STATE. 


TATE fairs serve’ two big pur- 
poses,'so far as a majority of the 
visitors are concerned,—education 

and entertainment.’ The 1927 Wis- 


consin State Fair provided both those 
features. 


KNIGHT’S NELLIE DEAR, GRAND CHAMPION 


ag JERSEY COW 


QOwnNeED BY THE OAKLANDS, MICHIGAN 


who attended, whether from the city 
or country, had ample opportunity to 
learn many useful lessons and at the 
same time there was plenty to enter- 
tain them—horse and auto races, 
band music, the horse show, free acts 
in the grandstand. . 

The farm and the farmer are essen- 
tial to the success of the state fair. 
They are responsible 
either directly or indi- 
rectly for the existence 
of such an institution. 
Badger State farmers 
made their 77th annual 
state fair worth while 
by patronizing it with 
their products and 
‘with their presence. 

That farm and fac- 
tory must prosper to- 
gether was demon- 
strated in the great in- 
“dustrial exposition fos- 
tered by the Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. A trip 
through the manufac- 
turers’ building gives 
you considerable useful 
and interesting infor- 
mation and a clearer 
picture of. what it 
means to “be a Badg- 
er.” A fine exhibit showing how pa- 
per is made was one of the many in- 
structive displays. 

The newly organized National 
Cheese Institute, of which J. D. Jones, 
Jr., is the head, co-operating with the 
Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Federa- 
tion and the. Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture,. has an exhibit which at- 
tracts your attention in the dairy 
building. The story of cheese is told by 


BORDER KING OF ROBERTS, GRAND CHAMPION - 


GUERNSEY BULL , 


Ownep BY Wiiuiam LARSEN CANNING Co., Wesbanin 


The thousands of visitors’ 


OEY wie 3 le SS Se Ol eS oy J A ais? 
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movies, An ancient Asian traveler 
poured milk into a bag made from a 
sheep’s stomach and when he went to 
get his noonday drink, discovered that 


‘ the milk had been changed by the ren- 


net into a new product, cheese. You 
are told by a placard 
that Wisconsin pro- 
duces 3875 million 
pounds of cheese an- 
nually or 72% of the 
entire United States 
production. You learn 
that you should eat 
more cheese because it 
is high in food value, 
economical, convenient, 
has no waste, promotes 
health, growth, energy, 
and vigor. You see de. 
licious, appetizing food 
dishes prepared from 
cheese. Your respect for 
cheese is increased and 
your appetite for cheese 
is stimulated by the 
things you see and 
read and by talking 
with Harold Frost who is in charge 
of the exhibit. 

In the county and farm crops build- 
ing you are impressed by the fine 
booths showing the agricultural prod- 
ucts of several leading Wisconsin 
counties. There’s a new feature, too, 
—competition among the counties for 
single project booths. Portage Coun- 


reforestation; a valuable lesson in ey- 
ery booth. 

The educational building contains 
many exhibits which interest you. Be- 
sides the many rural school booths, 
there are fine exhibits by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and 
Marquette University. 
You are fascinated by 
the marvelous feats ac- 
complished by blind 
students from the 
School for the Blind at 
Janesville who work 
and play with a preci- 
sion and a smile that 7 
inspiring. 

Then there are the 
live stock and poultry 
exhibits — hogs, sheep, 
horses, beef and dairy 


cattle, and you ean 
spend some _ profitable 
hours in the barns 


studying breed type. 
The horticultural build- 
ing is filled with the 
sweet scent of flowers 
and the luscious fruit in attractive 
displays fairly makes your mouth 
water. If you are interested in bees 
and honey then you spend some: time 
in the building devoted to agriculture. 
The women folks, of course, visit the 
women’s department. 


And while you’re on that side of 
the fairground you inquire what that 


FIRST PRIZE HOLSTEIN GET OF SIRE—Ownepd sy Pagsst HoLsTEIN FARM, WISCONSIN 


ty won first with a demonstration en- 
titled “Destroy the Rat” and you read 
that rats do almost a half million dol- 
lars’ worth of damage annually. You 
learn methods of extermination. 
Pierce County tells you that market- 
ing eggs co-operatively pays. Wau- 
kesha County expounds the value of 
herd improvement. Another county 
compares good and poor pastures and 
tells how to have good pastures. Still 


another county explains its work in 


COUNTY FLOWER OF LANGWATER, GRAND CHAMPION 
GUERNSEY COW 


OWNED BY WILLIAM LARSEN CANNING Co., Wisconain 


tent city is doing over across the 
creek, and you find out that some 630 
4-H club folks, the junior department 
of the fair,—a growing and important 
department, too,—are camping there 


for the week. You are informed that 
4-H club boys and girls showed about . 


314 dairy calves Monday, the first day 
of the fair, in what was one of the 
largest and best competitions of its 
kind ever held, and that in addition 
4-H club members are exhibiting 96 


ar 


BESSIE’S FONTAINE’S DUKE, JUNIOR AND GRAND 


Ownep BY W. S. Dixon, WiScoNnSsIN 


KING HOMESTEAD PIEBE LAD, gaan 


oh * 


_ September 25, ba 
hogs, 48 sheep and 260 poultry 
tries. For a more complete report 
the junior department at the Wiscor 
sin State Fair see the junior page j 


this issue. 
But you are a dairy farmer, 


CHAMPION JERSEY BULL 


your trip to the state fair would | 
incomplete without spending: 
time watching the judging of 
dairy cattle. So, on to the arena! 


Jerseys 


Judge—Professor W. 
Illinois. 


Professor Yapp had 138 Jerse 

place this year, 
third more than the 
“were a year ago, wi 
the quality of the sho 


we 


previous years. 
-Oaklands of Mi 
the only out-of-sta 
herd, headed the tate 
blue ribbon winnei 
with nine, closely } 


who had seven x 
head their elasses, \ 
Knight of Wisco 
won three blues in 
open classes and 0 : 
group on some 3 
nice youngsters. 
also took both 
champions, one, 
senior yearling 
winning grand 
pion as well. — 
The real co 
senior champion bull was betwee 
on’s winning aged entry, Glory’s I 
est Lad, and the 2-year-old, O: 
Noble, owned by Hugo J. Trost. 
ago the latter was first senior ye 
and junior champion while the 
bull took senior and grand char m 
ship honors and a good many © 
ringside thought it could we 
gone that way again, but th 
fancied the younger entry pa: 
ly because of a better head ani 
(Continued on page 896) 
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hampions at New York State Fair 


IMPERIAL BIDA, GRAND CHAMPION SYBIL’S BROOK PRIDE, GRAND CHAMPION JONQUIL OF KINNELON, GRAND CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRE COW JERSEY COW BROWN SWISS COW 
Ownep BY MmpLessex Farms, Inc., New York OwneD BY JoHN T. ROWLAND, JR., New YorkK Ownep By J. FRANK ZOLLER, NEW YORK 


a 
| &. M.D. K.S. COLANTHA, GRAND CHAMPION HOLSTEIN CHAMPION CALF CLUB CALVES 3 FOREMOST’S BABETTE, GRAND CHAMPION 


COW AND WINNER OF ALASA FARMS TROPHY Left to right: Ayrshire, John Crowley; Holstein, Ward GUERNSEY COW, AND J. C. PENNEY 


Ownep By Yates Farm, New York Winsor; Jersey, Peter Luchsinger; Brown Swiss, Chas. OWNED BY EMMADINE Farm, New YorK 
Goodwin ; Guernsey, Dorothy A. Onderdonk; all of New York. 


LEFT: JUNE’S COLLEGE GIRL 
GRAND CHAMPION BROWN 
SWISS COW 
Ownep By IowA Brown Swiss Co., Iowa 


RIGHT: LONG HOLLOW MERCEDES 
BUTTER BOY, GRAND CHAMPION 
HOLSTEIN COW 
Ownep By Forum Farm, Iowa 


JOY SHOUT, CHAMPION 
JERSEY COW 


Ownep By J. R. MANION, OKLAHOMA 


_ PROSPECT BEATRICE, GRAND CHAMPION LUCINDY OF SPRING CASTLE, GRAND CHAMPION 
GUERNSEY COW AYRSHIRE COW 


Ownep By CHAS. Hovey, Iowa Ownep BY ADAM Seitz & Sons, WISCONSIN 
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FRENCHMAN SPREADING LIQUID 
MANURE IN AN APPLE ORCHARD 
WHERE THE GRASS IS CUT 
FOR HAY 


HE use of liquid manure for in- 
creasing crop yields is common 
in many parts of Europe. This 

‘is especially true in hilly dairy sec- 
tions. As one goes about from coun- 
try to country he cannot help but be 
impressed by the care that is taken to 
preserve not only the solid manure 
but the liquid as well. 

One can see almost every con- 
ceivable kind of a team hitched to 
the barrel wagons that are used for 
spreading the precious fluid on the 
fields. There will be one horse out- 
fits, two horse teams, cow teams, oxen 
teams, or any combination of cows, 
horses, and oxen that one may wish 
to name. The humble cow is made 
to do this service more often on the 
very small farms than on the large 
ones, but it is generally conceded 
that a cow cannot give 80 much milk 
when she is used as a beast of bur- 
den all day. The Polish people and 
Russians in Russian Poland, however, 
do not like to drive cows, so one rare- 
ly sees these animals working in the 
fields of western Poland, but they 
are very common in southern Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland. 


Clean Barns With Hose 


Some farmers convert practically 
all their stable manure into the liquid 
product. In summer time, especially, 
this is so. We talked with several 
small farmers in Bavaria who cleaned 
their barns in summer with a hose 
and stream of water, All the liquid 
.ran into an underground tank where 
it. was allowed to ferment for a 
month or six weeks, after which it 
was stirred up and hauled out. 

The tanks for spreading the fer- 
tilizer hold all the way from 50 gal- 
lons to 200 gallons, and there may 
be some even larger but we saw none. 
They are filled in various ways. 
Farmers living on a side hill usually 
have their tank on the lower side of 
the barn. A six-inch pipe is run out 
from the lower end of this tank and 
the barrel spreader is filled by gray- 
ity some feet farther down the in- 
cline. 

When the farm is on a plain many 
kinds of devices have been worked 
out to get the manure out of the cis- 
tern into the spreader, but the elec- 
trically driven pump is becoming very 
common in Switzerland and Bavaria, 
though the old hand pump is still 
used by thousands of peasants and 
even by middle class farmers. 


Cut Grass With Scythe 


Ernst Schneider, a Swiss immi- 
grant who was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin last year, 
has had considerable experience with 
this type of fertilization. When he 
was a lad of 12 years he used to go 
out ins his father’s orchard at four 
o’clock in the morning to cut grass 
for their 16 Simmenthal cows with 
a scythe, and the scythe is still used 
to cut the grass in this orchard. Even 
in summer the cows on this farm are 
fed in the barn, for barn feeding is 
a universal practice in many sections, 
especially on high priced land. 

Schneider says, “The liquid manure 
tanks in Switzerland are almost al- 
ways located in front of the barn in 
order to facilitate the running of the 
liquid by gravity into the spreader. 
The tanks are of such size as to ac- 
commodate the waste of one month 


/ 
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LIQUID MANURE AND THE. 
EUROPEAN FARMER 


GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


or more. During that time fermen- 
tation takes place, and when the li- 
quid is brought onto the field it has 
an,effect at once. The liquid is al- 
ways spread after the grass has been 
cut. 


Manure Piles Drain Into Tanks 


“Most farmers,” continues Schnei- 
der, ‘also have a concrete tank un- 
derneath each manure pile in order 
to catch all the leakage. This leak- 
age is rather strong, so before using 
it is always pumped into the regular 
liquid manure tank and mixed with 
the fluid already there. It is this 
seepage material that one can see 
staining the snow a deep brown as it 
runs from the manure piles in so 
many yards in America. 

“Once every year, or every other 
year, each parcel of land gets a heavy 
covering of Thomas slack, a by-prod- 
uct of the steel industry, very rich 


: 


springs in the mountain side and lead 
into the house and barns as desired. 
Ever running water hydrants is one 
of the most characteristic features of 
a Swiss village, and it is this constant 
supply of ¢<id running water that ac- 
count: in great measure for the high 
quality of sheese made in the land of 
the Yodlers. 


Underground Manure Pipes, 


One of the most interesting liquid 
manure outfits that we saw in Europe 
was on a colonization farm at Buck, 
Switzerland, some miles out from 
Zurick. "The Swiss government had 
reclaimed this 80-acre farm from 
worthless peat marsh, and had under- 
laid it with a system of pipes that 
was connected with the liquid manure 
tank at the barn. An electric pump 
thoroughly mixes the liquid and 
pumps it into the piping system where 
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SIMMENTHAL COWS TETHERED IN A SWISS PASTURE THAT IS SPRAYED 
WITH LIQUID MANURE FROM UNDERGROUND PIPES 
The owner of this farm is a Bavarian immigrant, which accounts for the Bavarian 


costume on the boy, 


in phosphorus and calcium. The lig- 
uid manure contains mainly nitro- 
gen and potassium, so a fertilizing 
practice of this nature keeps up the 
four main plant foods, phosphorus, 
nitrogen, calcium, and potassium, in 
the proper proportion for a maximum 
growth.”’ 

Although much of the work on the 
Schneider farm is done by hand be- 
cause of the rough topography, the 
home is equipped with many modern 
conveniences, Electricity is used in 
the farm business for pumping the 
liquid manure from the tank under 
the manure pile and from the large 
tank into the barrel spreader. It 
operates their wood saw, hay and 
straw cutter, and feed grinder. It 
is used for running the straw presser 
and turning the cider mill. In the 
home it is utilized for heating and 
lighting the rooms, cooking, heating 
water, and ironing, in addition to 
many minor uses such as heating the 
curling irons and toasting bread. 

The Schneiders have a continual 
supply of running water without hay- 
ing to pump it. It is piped from the 
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it is distributed to any field that 
needs it. 

The owner of this farm was an in- 
teresting immigrant from Bavaria. 
He had contracted to pay the govern- 
ment a price equal to the cost of 
draining the land, laying the under- 
ground manure system, and erecting 
the buildings, all of which were mod- 
ern. We were on the farm in the 
spring of the third year of cultiva- 
tion, and he seemed to be well satis- 
fied with his purchase. He had noth- 
ing but praise for the liquid manure 
equipment, for with this he could get 
the fertilizer into the fields when 
they were too soft to be driven on 
with a team and spreader. 


Has Modern Equipment 


The ideas in practice on this farm 
seemed to have come from many 
countries. Being a progressive farm- 
er he did not drive his cows, but did 
the majority of his team work with 
Belgian horses imported from Den- 
mark. The day we were there he was 
planting potatoes with a German 
built. planter pulled by a caterpillar 


PUMPING LIQUID MANURE INTO A BARREL TANK ON A FRENCH FARM 
The brush in the corner are willows that will be used for basket making. 


- 287 lbs. of calf meal, 412 Ibs. of h 


handicapped 


A’ SWISS ORCHARD DAIRYMAN 
SPREADING LIQUID MANURE IN 
AN ORCHARD 


tractor made in America. His 
were tethered in the pasture aft 
the fashion employed in Denmar 

His barn was equipped with 
modern appliances. A venti 
pipe underneath the feed mai 
gave the cows fresh air from the 
side. In place of stanchions the c¢ 
were tied, when in the barn, by 1 
chains around their necks.. ] 
were fastened to rings which sli 
~up and down on perpendicular ch: 
The farmer said this arrangeme1 
was much more comfortable for ti 
cows and considerably cheaper 
the regular type of stanchion. 


fields, the whole load, rack anal 
was elevated into the mow at one 
eration. - 

Liquid Manure Drill 


German experiment stations fir’ 
that liquid manure when applied wil, 
a specially designed liquid manu 
drill gives as good results as a tc 
dressing of sodium nitrate. Eve 
way out in India, experiments ai 
being made with this valuable fert 
lizer, and a station there has foun 
that much of the nitrogen loss fro: 
liquid manure can be prevented 
covering the liquid with a thin laye 
of kerosene oil. This precaution | 
more necessary in warm climate 
than it is in cooler regions. } 

In a way it seems strange that « 
little attention is given to this liqui 
in America. There are literally hur 
dreds of thousands of little brow 
rivers of valuable plant food seepin 
into the creeks and streams of a 
land. It would be difficult to est 
mate the total preventable loss ¢ 
fertilizer from even the best farmer) 
yards. We once had occasion t 
make a suggestion to a German farn 
er concerning the use of machinery 
and he perhaps rightfully rebuked vu 
by saying, “I’ve been in the Unite 
States and have seen how you wast 4 
manure, so you needn’t tell us how 4. 
plant potatoes when you cannot, se 
any better soil conservation exampl 2 
than you do.” ca i 


ae 


Rearing Calves With Calf 
Meal Gruel 


New York Cornell Station Bulle 
439 reports experiments in the use 
a calf meal for raising calves. e 

The average feed consumption fror 
birth to six months of age was fo 
the Holsteins 518 Ibs. of whole 


and 189 lbs. of dry grain. Good gr 
was made, the average gain 1 
weight per calf being 297 lbs. 
of the calves showed a setback in 
regularity of their gains folloy 
the complete change from mill 
gruel, 


the calf meal indicated that the calv ; 
raised on this meal were in no wa} 
in their developnl 
some having already produced ¢ 
and others are approaching matur 


For it stirs the blood of an old man’s 
And it makes the pulses fly 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice _ 
And the light of a pleasant eye.—W1 


A: “What is a bigamist?” 
B: “A man who makes th 
mistake twice!” aoe 


dam Seitz Passes Away 


Seitz, well known Ayrshire 
der of Waukesha County, Wis- 
in, passed away September third 
er a lingering illness. He was 59 
irs) old. 

The farm firm of Adam Seitz and 
ns has been a bright star in the 


wT 
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|| the success of Seitz Ayrshires in 
| show ring at leading fairs and 
iositions in the United States has 
jn outstanding. Since 1912 they 
1e won 2,778 first prizes, champions 
il grand champions, 36 silver cups, 
gold, silver and bronze medals and 
|| breeder and exhibitor diplomas. 
Adam Seitz owned and has lived for 
J years on the Spring City Stock 
fem near Waukesha. There are 286 
ies of land in the farm upon which 
proximately 125 pure-bred Ayr- 
sre cattle are kept. “Adam Seitz 
jchased his first Ayrshires in 1899 
il has made several importations. 
|, Seitz has been a director of the 
jional Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa- 
‘1 since 1907. and vice president 
ce 1912. He has been active in 
(al, state, and district breeders’ or- 
izations. 

tome of the famous herd sires on 
| Seitz farm include: Imp. Barge- 
ih Gray Cavalier, Cavalier’s Lord 
Swart, Imp. Howies’ King of 
sarts, Cavalier’s Lord Roseberry, 
valier’s Ping Pong, Cavalier’s Cup 
-irer, Cavalier’s Bobby Vernon, 
ralier’s Lord Messalliance. 

adam Seitz and Sons have done 
ich for the advancement of the 
‘shire breed. Mr. Seitz leaves five 
(s, Louis, Roy, Earl, Floyd, and 
Hert, two daughters, Elnora and 
-ma, and his wife. The farm and 
Jeding establishment is being con- 
lied by his sons who have assumed 
ith of the active management in 
ent years. 


) The National Dairy 
a 


Exposition 

4 ndicative of the growing interest 
‘lairying by the younger generation 
“he announcement by Dr. C. H. 
-1e, chief of the Agricultural Edu- 
‘on Service of the Department of 
‘leulture, that 26 states will be 
‘resented by teams of boys in the 
jational contests which are to be 
ll this year at the National Dairy 
4)osition at Memphis, Tenn., Octo- 
 15—22, 
jhe. states are Wisconsin, Illinois, 
higan, Minnesota, Vermont, Mas- 
‘1usetts, Connecticut, New York, 
\v Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
©, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
fina, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 


> 
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“The 


Sweetest Running 
Separator Ever Made 


By Man”’— 


This statement was recently made by a 
user of one of the new 1927 Series De 
Laval Separators. Users everywhere are 
enthusiastic in their praise. One says, 
“They are perfection, and then some,” and 
all seem to feel they have received more 
separator value in their new De Lavals 
than was ever before possible to obtain. 


Unquestionably these new De Lavals 
are the crowning achievement in the 49 
years of separator manufacture and lead- 
ership of The De Laval Separator Com- 
pany, and are superior in every respect— 
in skimming efficiency, ease of operation, 
convenience and durability. 


New De Lavals 
Soon Pay for Themselves 


If you are using an old, worn or inferior 
separator, a new De Laval will save 


. enough cream which you may now be los- 


ing to pay for itself. Ask your De Laval 
Agent to show you one. You will appre- 
ciate the new features. Then run the 
skim milk from your old machine through 
the new De Laval, and if you are losing 
any butter-fat it will be recovered. Have 
any such cream weighed and tested and 
then you can tell exactly how much a new 
De Laval will save for you. Thousands 
have tried this plan and have been sur- 
prised at what they were losing. 


Trade allowance made on old machines 
of any age or make. New De Lavals sold 
on easy terms or installments. 
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New Features: 


I Turnable Supply Can. A _ handy 
@ feature—saves time, lifting and stooping. 


2 Easier Turning. These new De Lavals 
@ are easier to start and turn than any 
others. 


3 Oil Window. This nev. feature en- 
® ables you to see how your separator is 
being oiled and shows you the condition of 
the oil. 


Floating Bowl. Self-balancing, runs 

® smoothly and without vibration, delivers 

a smoother, richer cream, and requires less 
power. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 


Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. 

About 50 per cent of the states will 
have their teams participate in a milk 
judging contest. 

The teams are now being selected 
in a series of elimination contests 
which start in the communities and 
then become state wide. Each team 
will be composed of three boys and an 
alternate. 

Boys on the official judging team 
are required to have had at least one 
year’s systematic instruction in dairy 
husbandry which includes practical 
dairy work at home under the supervi- 
sion of an agricultural teacher. The 
boys, in the greater number of in- 
stances, have had dairy calf projects 
which include the keeping of dairy 
records and the management of dairy 
herds. “In other words, the instruc- 
tion in dairy husbandry has been 
based upon problems of dairying at 
the home of the boy,” writes Mr. 
Lane. 


New Zealand Dairy Co-op- 
erative Mines its Coal 


The seventh annual report of the 
New Zealand Co-operative Dairy 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, New Zea- 
land, recently received, indicates that 
this producer-owned enterprise is still 
one of the larger of the co-operatives 
for the marketing of dairy products. 
During the 1925—26 season the asso- 
ciation received 259,778,595 Ibs. of 
milk and 85,978,856 lbs. of cream. 
Its output of dairy products was as 
follows: butter, 49,875,539 Ibs.; 
cheese, 10,677,991 lIbs.; casein, 2,- 
065,238 lbs.; milk powder, 5,062,345 
Ibs. Sales of dairy products amount- 
ed to approximately $18,100,000 for 
the year. The principal items mak- 
ing up the total were: butter, $15,- 
452,000; cheese, $1,802,000; milk 
powder, $683,000; casein, $181,000. 


Dairy products are exported large- 
ly to the British markets, the asso- 


ciation having an office in London 
with its own representatives in 
charge. The best grade of butter is 
marketed under the “Anchor’’ brand. 
The association is adding to its pres- 
ent equipment a large butter factory, 
centrally located. Besides plants for 
making butter, there are 15 cheese 
factories and 3 plants for manufac- 
turing milk powder. 

A coal mine has been organized as 
a subsidiary of the dairy products 
co-operative. The coal is used large- 
ly to supply the various plants oper- 
ated by the parent company. Sales 
from the mine for the 1925—26 sea- 
son amounted to more than $500,000. 

Another subsidiary enterprise . is 
the New Zealand Dairy Finance Com- 
pany, Ltd., which it is_stated “has 
already been of conSiderable assist- 
ance to many of the company’s share- 
holders.”—Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion. 
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QUOC RRCeheEECRCasaeCeesoteenenncacedegstacaGoescesconcss 
If you want extra traction and long 
tread wear in addition to balloon 
tire comfort, be sure you get this 


quiet-running zew-ztype Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 


‘0 0DAODCDR OOS DET OD CESERDAONDESRODHROZEOGCO DOGO REDE O—ODR: 


You can see it before you buy 


The right size and type of tire for your 
car is carried in stock by your local Good- 
year dealer; you can see it before you buy. 


secccusccesnsnsngsace® 


Pr 


And after you buy, that dealer will back 
up the tire’s superior quality with a service 
designed to insure you the lowest cost per 
mile. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook; the values 
he offers are dependable and real. 


He puts the tire you buy on the rim for 
you, fills it with air, and throughout its 
life helps you give it the care it should 
have to deliver maximum results. 


The Goodyear dealers service will cut your 
tire bills down. Save you time and trouble. 
Make your tire money pay bigger returns. 


It is part and parcel of the Goodyear policy: 
to build the greatest possible value into Goodyear 
products, and to provide facilities so that users 
can get all this inbuilt value out. 


LAMdnoorsneooons ong oCd HUNG OOD bacEGarsendeoosonsgegaensnaceusarenoodacauesonasccdcncoeosccuONNnesacooooEseveeRDHaeOreoD: 


: Goodyear makes a tite to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 


ASSO HOUTA GAHOEHOHELAAHOHDSLDOT AO DEDDOODFOMOROLOHODLOC CARDO DOROdNO Cede GDH OOGAGATAC ARENA GoORGonDeoBORscOnRsanooNKecoS 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 


CTOBER is near; we are re- 
minded of its coming by chilly 
dawn and early dusk. October 

brings us the answer to our season’s 


labor for a corn crop. No longer do | 
we worry about wind and hail, about | 
Our labor and the ° 


bugs and blight. 
use of land are represented by feed 
crops ready for the continued hus- 
bandry of live stock. What can we 
do now to be forehanded in contrib- 
uting to their welfare? 


Put Herd in Cow Testing Association 


Based on the assumption that 
every farmer desires to sell his feed 
crops through live stock for as much 
money as possible, we venture the 
suggestion that now when the barns 
and bins are full is a good time to 
begin finding out what kind of cows 
we have through which to market our 
feeds. So far as the milking herd is 
concerned, we can think of no one 
thing of greater importance right 
now than that of putting the herd in 
a cow testing association. It will do 
more toward selling feed crops for 
good prices than anything we know 
of provided, of course, the tester is 
big enough for his job and the mem- 
bers work with him. 


Husking Corn With Hogs 


How times change! Thirty years 
ago turning a bunch of shotes in 
the corn field to help themselves 
would have been looked upon as a 
lazy man’s way of harvesting the 
crop. Today one is behind the times 
if he does not know something about 
hogging down corn. Many experi- 
ments have proved the economy of 
the practice when rightly done. A 
suitable supplement is of greatest 
importance. If good forage is avail- 
able near the corn, it will serve a 
very useful purpose. Alfalfa, rape, 
and clover are best in the order 
named. If forage is not available, 
tankage or skimmilk is best. A mix- 
ture of tankage 70 parts, linseed 
meal 15 parts, and shorts 15 parts is 
better than tankage alone. Skim- 
milk is fed at a rate of 3 Ibs. for each 
pound of corn consumed or about a 
gallon and a half per head-daily. 


Feed Mixture for Eggs 


As long as we are culling the flock 
and getting the chicken house ready 
we might as well finish the job by 
planning the mash and scratch mix- 
tures to be fed. In every state where 
poultry is of significant importance, 
experiments have been carried on to 


| determine good rations for laying 


hens. Write to your experiment sta- 
tion for this information. If you 
don’t like to write, try the New Jer- 
sey mash and scratch mixtures. The 
mash is composed of 100 lbs. each of 
wheat bran, middlings, ground oats, 


calves just a little hungry. 3 


CHAMPION AYRSHIRE COW AT KILMARNOCK SHOW, SC 


corn meal, and meat scraps. ] 
kept before the hens all the tim 
is fed dry. The scratch mixtur 
be fed twice daily is made of 10 
each of wheat, cracked corn, 
heavy whole oats. Don’t forget 
shell, green feed, and water. i. 


A Good Place for a Littl “A 


Disinfectant 


New calves are coming rapidly 
setback on fall calves is bad bu; 
They need every boost posable 
way af preventing a possible st 
still in their development is to’ 
fect their navels shortly after | 
are born. The next time to t 
stop in at the corner drug s 01 

wherever it is and get a coupk 
ounces of tincture of iodine and 5 
powdered boracic acid. Pa 
navels of young calves with io 
and dust on some of the <0 


powder. Of course, one will 
calves clean places to be born i 


Fit the Flock to the Floor Spa 


Last issue we urged you to get 
winter quarters and feeding eq 
ment ready for the early hou 
the flock that is just about r 
lay and cackle. A good sug: 
at this time is that you plan 
out poor prospects before putt 
flock in for the winter. A ge 
tendeney on farms is to try to qi! 
200 hens through the winter 
house none too big for 125 } 
Undersized, poorly developed 
should not be carried throu 
winter and under such conditio: 


Feeding the Young Boa 


Did you buy a boar pig at t 
and, if so, what provision hav 
made to bring him up to | 
season in tiptop, thrifty con 
As a rule, less attention is 
boar than his importance re 
Too often any kind of a pen th 
hold a boar is the kind he gets 
ercise and correct feeding 
greatest importance. Enou 
cise is usually induced by ple 
range in the place he is kept. 
pig to be used late this fall : 
have about the same combinatior 
feeds used for gilts. Green fe 
limited corn supplemented with 
milk or a mixture of .tanka 
parts, linseed meal 15 
shorts 15 parts is good feed: 
confinement and too much 
bad combination. 


There is no better way to 
the sensitive stomach of a 1 
calf than to allow it to go 
much milk at one feeding. 
amounts fed frequently fron 
pails is a good practice. 
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RANGE & FRM 


Ka iearserrentet presen 


THREE GO-GETTING INTERNATIONALS 


Owned by Range & Frank, of Atlantic, lowa. Left to right, a 3-ton,a 2-ton,and a Speed Truck, 
1%-ton, all loaded with stock and ready to set out. These boys have been highly success- 
ful, hauling livestock 65 miles to South Omaha. The trucks haul as many as 15 to 20 
loads per week, reducing the road time 10 to 18 hours and effecting big savings in shrinkage. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


for Year-Round Service On The Farm 


N International is the natural choice. Inter- 

national Harvester has been building better 
and better motor trucks for over 23 years, and its 
| history of heavy-duty machine development goes 
I back nearly acentury. International Trucks to- 
| day are an unbeatable product, declared so by a 
great army of owners. The conservative man 
places his faith in this good reputation, based on 
such experience. 


| 
| International offers the farmer a truck to be 
| proud of, in the size to fit his hauling. Sizes run 
| from the 34-ton “Special Delivery” and the 4 and 
all 6-cylinder Speed Trucks for 114, 144 and 2-ton 
| loads, up to the 5-ton Heavy-Duty unit. They 

| 

| 


Work For An 


International Truck 


A load is just so many pounds, or tons, 
to an International, whether it be milk 
and cream, livestock, sacked or bulk 
grain, baled or loose hay, shelled or ear 
corn, fruit, vegetables, butter and eggs, 
chickens, coal, lumber and general build- 
ing materials, feed, or any other of the 


are on display and sold through 136 International 
: Branches, the widespread Company-owned ser- 
| + vice organization which International Harvester 


maintains over this country. It is good to know 
that service will always be available during the 
years the truck will be on the job. 


Let a good-looking International save time for 
profitable work on your farm. An International 
Truck folder will be sent on request. 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


many products that need hauling to and 
from and on the average farm. And it 
will haul trailers, pull scrapers, do road 
work and even substitute for the auto- 
mobile in emergency. Body styles pro- 
vided to suit every need, 


el 


Chicago, Illinois 
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FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent 
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These rates include postage. 
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We solicit advertisements of meritorious ar- 
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ever any advertiser’s dealings with a subscrib- 
er are in bad faith or evidence a lack of 
business ‘honor. Advertisers generally recog- 
nize the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman as an 
up-to-date class of farmers who farm with 
businesslike methods, and we hold our col- 
umns for 
whom our readers can deal with profit and 
satisfaction. 

ADVERTISING COPY must be received 
thirteen days previous to the date of publica- 
tion. Advertising to be classified or changes in 
advertising must reach us three weeks previous 
to date of publication. 

Entered at Fort Atkinson, Wis., as second 
class matter. 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 26-Oct. 2—Dairy Cattle Congress, Wa. 
terloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-Oct. 22—National Dairy Exposition, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-Oct. 29—Dairy Industries 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 5—Pacific Pag ienacar: Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, 

Oct. 29-Nov. 5—Western Dairy Products 
Show, Portland, Ore. 

Noy. 14-19—Pacifie Slope Dairy Show, Oak- 
land, Calif, 

Nov. 29-30-—National Creamery Buttermak- 


oe Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


Exposi- 


the patronage of only those witn ~ 
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Wisconsin Farm Production 
in 1926 


A study of the 1926 production fig- 
ures shows that the gross income on 
Wisconsin farms for that year ex- 
ceeded 1925 by a little over 6 per 
cent. There was a decrease of about 
10% per cent in the income from 
cash crops, but an increase in the 
income from live stock and live stock 
products. Comparative figures for 


1926 


MiLkK 47% 


SOURCES OF GROSS INCOME ON 


WISCONSIN FARMS 


the last three years are shown in the 
following table: 


Sources of Gross Income on Wisconsin Farms 
(In thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted) 


1926 1925 1924 

Milk $193,624 $191,024 $169,154 
Hogs 65,772 51,479 41,631 
Eggs and poultry 40,796 37,950 32,086 
Cattle and calves 44,020 30,367 26,385 
Sheep and wool 2,960 3,173 2,955 
Honey 772 L221 833 
Total of live stock 

products $347,944 $815,754 $273,044 
Potatoes $ 23,774 $ 29,540 $ 9,400 
Tobacco 4,606 5,920 3,215 
Canning peas 6,678 6,387 7,643 
Hay 6,890 5,369 8,490 
Clover seed 2,761 3,387 957 
Cabbage 1,436 1,411 1,157 
Grains 11,055 12,094 12,286 
Fruits 5,289 8,675 3,909 
All other crops 5,026 6,847 4,706 
Total of cash 

crops $ 67,515 $ 74,680 $ 51,763 


Total gross 
income 


$415,459 $390,884 $324,807 


The gross income figure is made up 
of the total value of live stock sold 
and live stock products and the value 
of the portion of the grains and other 
crops not fed to live stock. No effort 
is made to include inventory changes 
or changes in the value of farm prop- 
erty. ; 

The decrease in income from cash 
crops is accounted for by the lower 
value of the 1926 crops of potatoes, 
tobacco, clover seed, and to some ex- 
tent other marketed crops. The bulk 
of the decrease came in potatoes, 
which crop had a much lower value 
in 1926 than in 1925 in spite of a 
larger production. 

The increase in the value of the 
live stock production is chiefly the re- 
sult of a bigger income from the sale 
of cattle, hogs, and poultry products, 
most of which brought somewhat bet- 
ter prices in 1926 than in 1925, and 
in addition the amount of cattle, 
hogs, and poultry marketed in 1926 
showed an increase over 1925. A 
new high point in cattle shipments 
was reached last year when over 
405,000 head were shipped to packers 
and stockyards in addition to record 
shipments for other purposes.—Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture. 


Pacific Slope Dairy Show 


The seventh annual Pacific Slope 
Dairy Show will be held in the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif., No- 
vember 14 to 19, 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of Sam H. Greene, C. O. Hagen, 
C. E. Gray, J. J. O’Neil, George W. 


Prising, E. A. Greene, and Robert E. 
Jones, all of California. 

The live stock show will be under 
the supervision of a special commit- 
tee: R. A. Cordee, Sam H. Greene, G. 
E. Gordon, W. N. Regan with Super- 
intendent Arthur Folger in active 
charge. The premium offerings for 
dairy cattle total more than $7,000. 

Superintendent of Dairy Products, 
G. D. Turnbow, has announced the 
judges for the Dairy Products Divi- 
sion as follows: milk—S. J. Pearce, 
Utah, H. E. Ball and C. E. Tegner of 
California; butter—G. H. Benkendorf 
and F. H. McCampbell, California; 
cheese—H. R. Lochry, Utah, O. A. 
Ghiggoile and C. A. Phillips, Cali- 
fornia; ice eream—C. A. Phillips, 
California, and S. J. Pearce, Utah. 


How Sperling Succeeded 
With Cows 


Hoarp’s DariryMAN:—Parents of 
Fred Sperling would have made him 
a doctor, and did induce him to enter 
college for this. At the end of the 
first year of study Sperling still 
maintained that he chose to be a dai- 
ryman, so he went at the business on 
a very rough eighty in Pottawattamie 
County, Iowa, with such common cows 
as he could buy. That was five years 
ago, and now Sperling is a success 
with a herd of Holsteins that supplies 
a city milk route that includes two 
hospitals. 

In the beginning, Sperling thought 
he would keep Shorthorns but a trial 
with a few of them changed his mind, 
so he began to develop the Holstein 
herd that he now has. They are the 
only kind for volume production for 
the whole milk market, he believes, 
and he relates changes that he has 
made since the beginning in his pro- 
gram of feeds and feeding. 

Some of his land is so rough that it 
eannot be plowed, but here and there 
are spots that can be turned, so these 
are planted to sweet corn for use if 
the sweet clover * following small 
grain should happen to turn short. 
No dependence is placed upon the vir- 
gin bluegrass sod of the steep slopes 
at.all. He happens to have land 
enough in a bottom to give him corn 
for silage and enough area for the 
sweet clover pasture following small 
grain. 

“T like to sow a little alsike with 
the sweet clover,” Sperling has said. 
“JT don’t need it the first year, but I do 
the second, for I let the sweet clover 
run over. Then by August in the sec- 
ond season it is about passed out, but 
the alsike remains to finish that sea- 
son. I don’t hold the field, though, for 
the alsike alone. The next spring it 
goes into corn for silage.” 

In the first two or three years he 
had to buy alfalfa in the bale from 
Nebraska, but since then he has man- 
aged to raise a little himself, and to 
get more by putting it up on shares 
on neighboring farms. 

Because he has a big power mill 
for grinding the grain, he runs his 
alfalfa hay through it, maintaining 
that it pays by making the roughage 
go farther in the ration, and by 
avoiding the waste of stems. 

His formula for grain feeding is 
600 pounds of corn and cob meal, 300 
pounds of bran, and 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, giving about one 
pound of the mixture to about four 
pounds of milk. He feeds straight 
through the summer to keep the cows 
in good flesh and to maintain the reg- 
ular flow of milk so that the milk 
route will not see a lack. There are 
times of abundant green feed that the 
cows refuse to eat much of the con- 
centrate, but he gives what they will 
devour of it. If the pasture gets 
short, there are the patches of sweet 
corn for summer feeding, but Sper- 


silage can be used for summer 
ing when necessary. 

There were lessons in ind 
cow production to be learne b | 
ling thought that he could tel 
paying cow from the boarder coy 
by watching the pail, but after 
he joined a cow testing assoc 
and discovered that he had'| 
guessing wrong in several 
Since then he has sold eight cow) 
did not pay, although he had th| 
by the old rule that they did. 
some that I believed were not 1 
as good as those eight, prove 
weight and test to be better,” ex 
Sperling. He stood about third. 
association when this was writt 

You’ve got to raise high prod| 
crops to feed high producing 
and be so careful with the mill 
the customers can find no fault! 
the flavor. That spells. success, 
ling has been showing. : 

Iowa. G. R. Harris 


Better Sires Speci 


Making nine one-day stop 
Northern Indiana, a “better 
special” train will operate ove 
Erie Railroad, September 27 to | 
ber 5, distributing four carloa; 
superior sires of the leading 
breeds and demonstrating | 
feeding and other dairy praca 
thousands of farmers. 

Many agencies, local, state, ar| 
tional, will co-operate to maki 
tour a success. Besides the four: 

N 


of Holstein, Guernsey, Jersey, 
and Ayrshire bulls the train 
carry exhibit cars fitted by P) 
University and the U. S. Depar’ 
of Agriculture, a flat car for oul 
talks and motion pictures, a bu 
car, lecture coaches, and a suppl 

The daily program will devot 
morning to the inspection of bull’ 
exhibits with the dairy exper) 
hand to explain and answer ik 
At 1:30 p. m. specialists from 
due, the breed associations, ani 
Erie railroad will give talks on 1 
feeding and breeding, and the ‘Mp 
tance of growing legumes. Imé 
ately following this program Wy 
including one or two sires, wi 
given away. At 7:30 p. m. a ve) 
teresting and instructive progré} 
motion pictures on dairy topics 


\ 


be given. 
The “better bull ~pocaee op 
by the Erie railroad through 
ern Indiana in 1924, has b 
about an increase in the numb) 
pure-bred dairy animals, and a 
crease in milk and butterfat prh 
tion. More than 4,000 cows ha\ 
ready been bred to pure-bred i 
placed by that train. To further ji 
ulate the dairy industry in the 
tory through which it passe: 
purpose of this special. 


versity: E. A. Gannon, as 
dairy extension, E. T. Wall: 
sistant in dairy extension, 
ton, association in dairying 
Pence, associate in soils and 
tension, and K. E. Beeson, « 
in soils and crops extension; 
Indiana Holstein-Friesian — 
tion: C. W. Newman, pres 
the American Jersey Cattle | 
E. Dennison, fieldman; for tI 
icon Guernsey Cattle Club: 
Holden, field representative; 
Indiana Ayrshire Breeders 
tion: R. M. Gore, presiden 
A. Eby. 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: Not 
things can hurt a child so mui 
discourage his enthusiasm. — 


Dobbin Tramps Silage 
’5 DAIRYMAN:—As we were 
along the concrete road south 


iinst the sky some distance ahead 
j to the right of us. At first we 
vught our eyes were deceiving us, 
> as we got closer we saw that the 
ae was tramping bean and pea 
e silage on top of the largest stack 
its kind that we had ever seen. 

We recalled a story that we had 
d in our youth about some boys 
= 


ORSE TRAMPING PEA AND BEAN 
| VINE SILAGE ON A STACK NEAR 
PROVO, UTAH 


.o 
‘9 had tramped the hay in their 
her’s barn by driving three colts 
‘nd and round in the mow. All went 
ij] until the barn was full when the 
's discovered that there was no 
y to get the animals down. The 
ty was continued, and to this day 
have never learned what they did 
h those colts because our subscrip- 
51 ran out and it was never re- 
ved. Perhaps that is why we 
pped to see how this horse would 
Jr get down from its high position. 
Ve found that the descent was easy 
ause the driver had built an in- 
ed plane of hay to the top as the 
ck rose higher and higher. The 
| se not only tramped the silage but 
hauled it away from the elevating 
te as well. Seven or eight viners 
ie at work in the building below 
1! the depodded vines were dropped 
}o an apron that deposited its load 
1) a single elevator. 
‘ried the silage to the top of the 
ek, so it was made to do the work 
ie or eight, thus materially re- 


ing the power required to run the 
ichinery. We were satisfied that 
idea was a good one and that the 
‘se would get down, so we started 
(motor and went on our way. 
Visconsin. Guy A. PETERSON. 


| Round Milk House 
| 


MfoARD’Ss DAIRYMAN:—A very nice 
crete milk house has been erected 
5 past month by one of the mem- 
is of the Poynette Association of 
sconsin. This is circular in shape. 
['s about ten feet across and about 
sht feet high to where the roof be- 
s its curve to a hole in the center. 
ls will be filled in some time with 
/‘upola. 
‘concrete milk cooling tank takes 
| one-third of the interior floor 
‘ce; right outside at back in the 
nyard there is another tank made 
) the same material but larger and 
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ONCRETE MILK HOUSE WITH BOTH 
| INSIDE AND OUTSIDE COOLING 
' TANKS 
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‘—You're there with a Crosley 


Crosley, | 
The Radio 


yway 
pusiness aDYWAY! 
urs 
it Crosley "Dealer. 


Shielding is necessary in a modern 
radio receiver. ‘The more sensi- 
tive the set is, the more you need 
it. Some sets are merely housed 


This helps to 


in a metal case. 
keep strong local signals from 
breaking through, but it is even 


99 
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APPROVED CONSOLES 


Selected by Powel Crosley, Jr.. 

as ideal, acoustically and 
mechanically for the installa- 
tion of the Crosley **Band- 
boz.”’ Genuine M usicone buult 
in. Crosley dealers secure 
them from their jobbers 


This elevator | 


BANDBOX 


unmatchable ee av aD 


A 6 Tube Receiver of 


Many features of this set have been found 
heretofore only in the most expensive 
radio. Since Crosley is licensed to man- 
ufacture under nearly all important radio 
patents, this combination with Crosley 
leadership and experience, naturally pro- 
duced an amazing radio, the remarkable 
value of which can be judged by the 
following features incorporated and by 
seeing it and hearing it at your dealers. 


1. Completely shielded coils, condensers 
and wiring. 2. Acuminators for sharper 
tuning. 3. Completely balanced genu- 
ine neutrodyne. 4. Volume control. 5. 
Single tuning knob. 6. Illuminated dial. 
7. Single cable outside connections. 8. 
Designed for easy installation in con- 
soles. 9. Beautiful frosted brown crys- 
talline finished cabinet. 


AC model using new R.C.A. AC tubes and working 
directly from electric light. socket through 
Crosley Power Converter is $65. Power Con- 
verter $60 extra. 


Hear this wonderful new contribution to the 
enjoyment of radio. If you cannot find one of 
the 16,000 Crosley dealers near you, write Dept. 44. 
for his name and literature. 


IMPROVED 
MUSICONES 


Musicones improve the 
reception of any radio 
set. They are perfect 
affinities in beauty and 
reproductive effectiveness 
for Crosley Radios. A 
tilt-table model with 
brown mahogany finish 
stands 36 inches high, 
$27.60—16-inch Super 
Musicone as pictured 
above with ‘‘Bandbor"’, 
$12.75—12-inch Ultra- 
Musicone, $9.75 


The Crosley Radio eta teg i 
Powel Crosley, Jr, Pres. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GROSLE 


beer 32 Radio ts licensed only 
for Radio Amateur, Experi- 
mental and Broadcast Reception 


more important to keep them 
where they belong after you get 
them the proper way from the 
antenna. 


through 


Chicago, Ill. 


H. T. ROBERTS CO. 
914 8S. Michigan Ave., 


Sales Agents for Approved 


A set has tubes, condensers and 
coils. Here is a coil. The lines 
around it are the magnetic field. 
You know the earth’s magnetic 
field will work a compass down in 
a mine, or up ina 

* =~ plane ue certainly 


I) \\worked for Lind- 
(@ bergh) and the 
; My, fields around un- 


kar ‘*" shielded coils get 

all mixed up and 

the set howls and 

La and has to be choked off 

by turning down the filaments in 
the tubes, 


Now if the coils are housed in 
copper shields the fieldscan’t mess 
each other up, and the tubes can 
do a real job of amplifying. 
The coils in Crosley 

sets have these cop- 

per shields, and there = 


: * ed 
isn’t anything better. 


cone 
‘AT THD 


Then there are the condensers 
and if it wasn’t for the shield 
around them, the fields would act 
like those in the coils, and the ree 
sults would be just as bad, or 
worse. 


two cons // » 
ALL SET TO! | } 
SQUAW { i| i 


A //; 


\ 


It isn’t enough to shield the coils 
and the condensers, because even 
the wiring of the set has fields 


around it. This, too, is shielded; 
asitisin all really high grade sets. 
Of coursey 
ie 8 sh ad 
copren §=knowing how . : 
ices Knowing how — Prices slightly higher 
that’s why west of the Rocky 


‘SAME TWO COILS SHIELDED Crosley seta 
can be as good as the best withe 
out costing half as much. 


aad saeeehis eet 


The Radio 


Corporation 


Mountains 


Console Factories 


Showers Brothers Company 
The Wolf Mfg. Industries 


Crosley is licensed 
to manufacture 
under patents of 
Cor- 
poration of Am- 
erica and associ- 
ate companies, 
also The Hazel- 
tine Corporation 
and the Latour 


used for watering cattle. One feeds 
into the other. It certainly looks san- 
itary and to add to the cleanliness of 
what has always been a dirty and 
muddy barnyard, a concrete walk al- 
most the width of a car has been 
laid from here to the cow stable, a 
matter of 35 or 40 feet. Instead of 
wading through mud between house 
and barn, a person can make the trip 
quite cleanly. 

While working around my car, I 
could not help noticing the curiosity 
it creates from passersby who stop to 
investigate. W. Eric CONSTABLE. 


Nebraska Creamery Short 
Course 
The Dairy Husbandry Department 


of Nebraska is offering a six months’ 
course in the fundamentals of dairy 


practice, extending from October 10 
to April 18. This course is intended 
for inexperienced men wishing to 
learn the dairy business. It is an ele- 
mentary course covering buttermak- 
ing, cheesemaking, ice cream makiny, 
market milk and testing as well as 
some fundamentals in chemistry and 
bacteriology. 


Students enrolling in this course 
should have completed the eighth 
grade or have had equivalent educa- 
tional opportunities. Registration and 
incidental fees are approximately $10. 
Books, white suits, and rubber shoes 
will cost from $10 to $15 and board 
and room may be obtained near the 
campus for from $6 to $10 per week. 


For further information address 
Professor H. P. Davis, Dairy Hus- 
bandry Department, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Railroad Rates to National 
Dairy Show 


The railroads’in the South are of- 
fering such splendid co-operation in 
the way of rates and service that 
every locality which has a dairy in- 
terest is expected to organize a party 
of farmers, dairymen, and business 
men who want to see the big exposi- 
tion which is being: held in the South 
for the first time. The special rate 
of a fare and one-half for the round 
trip from almost all parts of the 
country will draw many similar dele- 
gations which have not been report- 


ed. 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: The way: to 
teach children to accept responsibility 
is to give them responsibilities to ac- 
cept. 
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NOW AND THEN 


Major E. E. Critchfield, born and raised on a 
farm in Pennsylvania’ and a dairy farmer during 
his early years but later a leading business man of 
Chicago, writes us as follows: 


“In a recent issue you quote butterfat at 50 cents 
per pound. Surely times have changed. In going 
through a volume of the “Cultivator” for March, 
1838, I came upon the following item: 

Jesse Bull—Sir: Below is a statement of the 
amount of butter and cheese made from my dairy 
of six cows in eight months of last season, which 
I think will do credit to the farming and dairy in- 
terest in this town: 


1448 Ibs. cheese which sold at my door at 7%4 cents $104.98 
452 lbs. cheese at 8 cents 36.16 
415 lbs. butter at 18 cents 74.70 

$215.84 


Making an average of $36.58 1-6 per each cow. 
Sir, will you please give the above insertion in 
your valuable “Cultivator” and you will much 
oblige yours. (REv.) EPHRIAM CROCKER. 


This man was evidently proud of this record or 
he would not have requested its publication. As 
Major Critchfield says, “Surely times have 
changed.” 


SOIL AND LIVE STOCK 


We have striking evidence that there is a direct 
relationship between the development of cattle 
and the fertility of the soil. When land is im- 
poverished through years of cropping or when it 
lacks certain elements of fertility, it is often ex- 
pressed in the physical condition of live stock fed 
upon the crops it produces. 

In Northeastern Wisconsin there occurs among 
some herds of dairy cattle a disease called pica. 
A recent investigation discloses the fact that this 
disease is due to the lack of phosphorus in the soil. 
The plants grown on it, whether grass, hay, or 


grain, do not provide a sufficient quantity of this 
element to nourish dairy cows properly. 


Investigations by the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station show that supplying phosphoric fertilizer 
to the land or phosphorus to the ration serves to 
prevent the trouble. Cattle grazing on pastures 
not reinforced with fertilizers should be given 
bran or should be provided with steamed bone 
meal. 

Instances of this kind show conclusively that 
there is a direct relationship between the quality 
of the soil and the quality of live stock. In sec- 
tions where the soil is incomplete in its fertility, 
it necessitates an understanding of what it lacks 
before stock raisers can hope to produce the finest 
kind of animals or to get the highest returns from 
them. 


CURE FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


Considerable publicity is being given to the 
cows recently treated with Dr. Kirkpatrick’s so- 
called cure for bovine tuberculosis. An experi- 
ment was conducted in Oregon to determine 
whether or not this particular so-called cure for 
tuberculosis discovered by Dr. Kirkpatrick pos- 
sessed any merit. The cows used in the experi- 
ment had responded to the tuberculin test and 
were considered tubercular. Several months after 
they were given the treatment they were slaugh- 
tered under federal supervision. 


We wrote to Dr. J. R. Mohler, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, concerning this ex- 
periment and he informs us that well-pronounced 
lesions of tuberculosis were found in five out of 
the seven animals slaughtered. 


The Willamette Valley Medical Association has 
also, in substance, stated: “Many of our members 
‘witnessed the autopsies of these animals in Port- 
land, Augus 10, 1927, and discovered no visi- 
ble evidence indi cca pant the Kirkpatrick treat- 
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ment actually effected a cure of any of these cat- 
tle under experiment.”’ 

It is hoped, of course, that some effective cure 
can be discovered for tuberculosis, but until some 
treatment has been thoroughly demonstrated to be 
a cure, laymen and live stock owners should place 
no confidence in it. Tuberculosis is too insidious 
and serious a disease to warrant any one to use a 
so-called cure unless it has been positively demon- 
strated to be a cure. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a com- 
munication commenting on our editorial entitled 
“Collegiate Eucation.” 

It was not our intention to convey the idea that 
an advanced education is not of value to a girl. 
We should aim to previde all the education that 
the girl or boy is able to use. No one possesses too 
much knowledge. The girl who takes advantage of 
a college course is stronger and better for it and 
can get more out of life. She ean build a better 
home with less effort: This is due to the work 
which she did in college and to its training. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that to de- 
velop a human being who is worth anything more 
than average, requires struggle. The kindness of 
parents leads them to the desire to fit their children 


for life’s work without denying themselves of any> 


pleasure and without expending long hours of toil. 
This amounts to almost a visionary hope, for few 
individuals can be developed unless they plan 
and work. The world demands men who find no 
task too difficult for them to tackle. 
for such duty requires, in a great majority of 
cases, students who do something more than re- 
ceive money from home and get passing marks in 
college. 

What we desired to emphasize in the editorial, 
pertaining to a broader education, is that we are 
sending too many boys and girls to college who 
have no particular object in view. Many who are 
sent to college simply drift through and get their 
diplomas. In a great number of such instances 
sending children to college injures them rather 
than helps them. 

Our correspondent fell in love before she fin- 
nished high school. This is not at all unusual and 
she should not brood too much over the handicap 
of being very young and inexperienced when mar- 
ried. It is quite possible the training she has had 
in the college of experience has made her more 
capable than if she had gone to college. It is a 
false idea to think that college is the only place 
for young people to obtain useful and advanced 
training. 


WISE ENOUGH 


The purpose of Hoard’s Dairyman is to give its 
readers accurate and useful information. This is 
not always appreciated; in fact, it is not always 
desired. In soliciting the subscription of a dairy 
farmer, we received this letter in reply: 

“TI am not interested in your paper for the 
reason that you are advocates of the tuberculin 
test. Whatever else your virtues may be matters 
little so long as the tuberculin test continues to 
do so much damage to the dairy industry with so 
little corresponding good either to the industry 
or the public health.” 

We took occasion to write this man, and in part 
said: 

“We, of course, would like to have you as one 
of our readers, but we are more interested in the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis than we are in 
securing a large circulation. We would not ad- 
vocate the tuberculin test unless we knew it was 
an accurate diagnostic agent and it was to the 
benefit of the live stock owners to free their 
herds from tuberculosis. It seems to us that we 
are giving helpful information when we advise our 
readers as to the cost of this disease and outline 
plans to eradicate it. If you do not care to have 
accurate and useful information, you would not be 


To prepare. 


_ over 3,000,000 more mouths to feed. 


Sted - ee Praca tatu ee 


interested in Hoard’s Dairyman. It is no 
purpose to publish just pleasing material 
rather give information that will assist dairy 


produced by cows free from tuberculosis, 
seems we would be negligent in our duty 
failed to give information as to the best wa, 
the dairy farmers to proceed to clean up 
herds. nee 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago when 
berculin test was not generally understo 
the purpose of eradicating tuberculosis 
seem so important, a letter such as quoted a! 
might have been excusable. Today it is di 
for millions of dairy cows have been tested, 
sands are upon the waiting list, and publi 
ion is in favor of subduing tuberculosis. 
strange that a dairy farmer would close hi 
and shut, himself away from information 
of value to him. 


DAIRYING AND OVER. 
PRODUCTION 


In an address by Lloyd S. Tenney, Chief | 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, delive 
the Institute of Co-operation, he pointed ow 
since the war several nations have materia 
creased the production of dairy products 
of these nations are producing more tha 
consume. New Zealand, for example, has b 
a large exporting nation of both butter and 
and produces milk at a exceptionally low cos 
to her equable climate and good pastur 

The question was raised by Mr. Tenne 
whether this increased production of dair 
ucts would not sooner or later influence % 
ally the prices of dairy products in this eX 
It has been fortunate for the dairy indus 
past few years that there has been an in 
the consumption of milk and that the farm 
not increased production so that it is ne 
to export any dairy products. The small 
which is exported has little or no effect 
fluencing the prices of dairy products co 
at home. It is fortunate, too, for the dairy} 
try that it has had leaders who have lai 
take care of seasonable surplus and to 
tariff on dairy products which has sivn@ 
dustry real protection. 

The dairy farmer must not be mi 
statement frequently made that agriculture 
protection, for his industry is well prote 
the tariff were to be lowered or we cot 
a free trade nation, these nations that 
plus of dairy products would send the 
There i is no question but what this woul 
prices of dairy products and to the disad 
of the dairy farmer. So long as we m 
present tariff on dairy products, we do 
forward to the surplus dairy products of 
influencing our market to any large deg 

As we have many times pointed out, 


pace with the increased consumption 
ing the number of dairy cows. W 
600,000 less cows than on January 


that dairying is making genuine ai 
it is increasing the efficiency of cows 
ing the consumption of milk and its prod 

The American dairy farmer should } 
proving the production of his herd, eli 
the low producing cows and urging his ¢ 
tion to do more work in educating the co 
concerning the food value of dairy prodi 
should also extend his organizations for 
his products and for the taking care of 
surpluses. If all these things can be 
have little fear of foreign influence de 
prices of dairy products to unprofitab 


Salting Hay and Silage 

s the salting of hay or silage beneficial, and 
s it increase their feeding value? 
Duluth, Minn. Sasa ka 
e have never had any great faith in salt as 
aid in storing hay, but there is considerable 
nion. to the contrary held by many farmers. 
: would hesitate to advise the use of more than 
unce of salt to ten pounds of hay, for if more 
is used the cows would receive a larger 
unt than is generally considered desirable. 
is would mean that not more than ten to fifteen 
nds of salt per load of hay should be used. 
2 salt may tend to prevent some fermentation 
i check the growth of mold, but we apprehend 
largest use is in rendering hay of mediocre 
lity somewhat more palatable. We do not 
isider salt of any advantage in ensiling corn 
1 would not advocate its use. It will probably 
no harm but we are quite certain that it will 


Corn Stover Silage 


in an investigation as to the digestibility of 
n stover silage when fed to beef cows, Profes- 
s Hamilton and Rusk of the Illinois Agricul- 
al Experiment Station report the following 
clusions: 

|. Apparently no considerable change in chemi- 
composition is brought about by ensiling corn 
ver. 

. The availability to ruminants of the nutri- 
'§ in corn stover silage is practically the same as 
t of the nutrients in ordinary corn stover. 

}. There is about 85 per cent as much total 
estible nutrients in stover silage as there is in 
same weight of whole corn silage; however, 
erimental feeding trials at this station indicate 
fin practical feeding stover silage is only about 
thirds as valuable as normal silage. 

|. The advantages of feeding stover silage over 
‘inary stover from the shock or pasturing in 
‘fields are (1) reduction of loss of material 
n exposure to rain and wind; (2) no loss from 
inping; (3) an increased palatability, causing a 
jater consumption and smaller waste in feeding 
| to the fact that stalks have been softened, 
|ken up, made juicy and palatable; (4) a much 
ater ultimate utilization of the nutrients of 
orn crop than when the stover is fed from 
shock or is pastured in the field. 


ov 


be Free Martins and Twins 


3a free martin a heifer twinned with a bull? 
‘useful as a breeder? I am under the impres- 
|i that a very small per cent cf them will breed 
pit 


Juluth, Minn. S. S. E. 
tis unusual that a heifer twinned with a bull 
freed and she is ordinarily termed a freemar- 
| A freemartin is a female in which the re- 
ductive organs have failed to develop properly 
this animal is not only sterile but tends to de- 
Pp many of the characteristics of a steer. In- 
‘igators tell us that this condition is due to the 
m with one another of the membranes which 
ound the male and the female twins. If these 
labranes join, the circulatory systems of these 
‘individuals also join. In consequence, the 
| of one is enabled to circulate through the 
y of the other. While the blood of the female 
does not seem in any way to interfere with 
rmal development of) the bull calf, yet the 
f the latter circulating in the female’s veins 
to have the effect of inhibiting its full 
development. When these twins separate 
irth, it is then too late for the organs of the 
ale to recover and develop normally, so she 
ps into an imperfectly sexed heifer and al- 
‘Invariably causes disappointment to the op- 
ic owner whe retains her in the hope that 
prove a breeder. 

onally when a male and female are twins, 
nale develops in a normal way. When this 
it can only be attributed to the fact that 
jon of the two membranes has not taken 
r if it has occurred, this has only taken 
t a late stage in the development. The fe- 
n this case is not a freemartin, as a free- 
never proves to be a breeder. The evi- 
hus far is that in the great majority of 
n which twin calves are reported as being 
nd female, the so-called female in reality 
emartin and not a true female. It is rather 
for the ordinary observer to distinguish 
freemartin and a heifer at the time of 
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birth, although the distinction will become more 
apparent with age. 

Where both twins are females they will breed 
and twin bulls will breed, also a male twinned with 
a female will breed. It is so unusual that a so- 
called heifer twinned with the bull will breed 
that we consider it unwise to raise such an ani- 
mal for the small chance that she may reproduce. 


Roughening Concrete Floor 


About a year ago I noticed in your columns a sug- 
gestion as to how to roughen a smooth, concrete 
barn floor. As the floor in our barn is washed 
daily, it has become so smooth that our stock is 
down on the floor daily. Any suggestions you may 
have to offer will be appreciated. 

Chino, Calif. A. M. W. 

Mr, W. G. Kaiser, of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, has given us the following reply to this 
inquiry: . 

“Perhaps the easiest solution of this problem is 
to etch the surface with muriatic or commercial 
hydrochloric acid. In doing this the muriatic acid 
is diluted with water in about the proportion of 
one part acid to five parts water. The acid is ap- 
plied on the floor surface and allowed to remain 
until the desired amount of roughening occurs. 
Then the acid should be thoroughly washed off the 
surface to prevent further action. It may be neces- 
sary to apply the acid two or three times to get 
the surface etched to the desired depth. 

“Another way to roughen the floor would be to 
use a pick point hammer or chisel. This is a rath- 
er slow method and entails considerable hard 
work,” 


Sampling Milk and Cream 


What is the correct way of taking samples of 
milk and cream? In our co-operative a man may 
have from 2 to 4 ten-gallon cans. Should this be 
mixed before sampling? At the present time the 
same sized sample is taken from each can no mat- 
ter how much milk is in the can. These samples 
are held for two weeks and then mixed and tested. 

Farson, Wyo. J. B. 

While technically the most accurate means of 
testing milk and cream is to make an individual 
test each day, this would represent a rather high 
cost and may not be practical. The composite 
sampling of milk is practical and will give you as 
good results as daily testing: 

The purpose of taking composite samples is to 
reduce the labor and expense of testing, as under 
this system tests are made only once every week. 
The proper sample consists of proportional parts 
of the milk from each can and each day’s delivery 
from the same patron. The sample jars in which 
these are placed must have a tight seal in order 
to prevent the evaporation of moisture as other- 
wise the sample will test higher than it should. 


Pint jars sealed with glass, rubber, or cork stop- 


pers or metal caps may be used for this purpose. 
Bottles with paper caps or jelly glasses with tin 
lids do not furnish tight seals. A separate jar is 
used for each patron and should bear his proper 
number. The jars should be thoroughly cleaned 
and should be conveniently arranged on shelves 
near the weigh jar. 

Direct composite samples may be obtained by 
the use of a milk thief or a graduated pipette 
which may be secured from any of the dairy sup- 
ply houses that advertise in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
The milk thief consists of a tube which, when in- 
serted into the can, allows the milk to rise to the 
height in that can. If the cans are of the same 
size this will give a proportionate amount of milk 
from each can delivered daily, or if the cans are 
dumped into the weigh can then it may be taken 
directly from this. Another method of taking 
composite samples is the use of the small dipper 
holding about one ounce. If the weights of milk 
do not vary greatly from day to day this will give 
a practically reliable result. 

Before the sample is taken the milk should be 
thoroughly stirred so that it will be of reasonably 
even composition throughout the entire can. In 
order to prevent the composite samples from sour- 
ing it is necessary to add a small amount of pre- 
servative to the sample jar with the first sample 
taken. This is most conveniently done by adding 
a corrosive sublimate or bichromate of potassium 
tablet in each sample jar before the first sample is 
taken. During the hot weather it may be well to 
add two tablets. As each daily sample is added to 
the sample jar the contents of the jar should be 
gently shaken by giving the jar a rotary motion in 
order to insure a complete mixture of the pre- 
servative with the entire contents of the jar. 
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When doing this, care should be exercised that 
the milk does not unnecessarily slobber up the 
side of the jar, as otherwise it will dry there 
and it is difficult to re-mix it when the test is 
made. 

Another method that is frequently used is ta 
sample each patron’s milk every third, fourth, or 
fifth day. The patrons are divided into groups 
so that the tester will have the same amount of 
work to do each day but each patron’s milk will 
be actually sampled and tested only 8 to 10 times 
a month. Tests of these samples are averaged 
at the end of the month. This method, according 
to tests conducted by Hunziker at Indiana, gave 
practically accurate results for the average test of 
the milk delivered during the month. This is ex- 
plained upon the basis that the samples are taken 
directly and immediately tested, and the slight in- 
accuracy due to the composite sampling is done 
away with. 

The correct sampling of cream is much more 
difficult than it is with milk. <A slight error in the 
sampling will produce a much greater ‘error in the 
resulting test. For this reason composite sampling 
of cream is not desirable and it would be prefera- 
ble to follow the method of either daily testing or 
testing every third to fifth day. It must be re- 
membered that special care must be used to stir 
the cream thoroughly so as to get a representa- 
tive sample of the cream. Professor Hunziker 
gives the following suggestions as. to sampling 
cream: 

“After the cream is properly mixed, a small 
sample is taken by transferring the-cream with a 
small cone-shaped or cup-shaped dipper into 2 
small sample tube or jar, which is immediately 
tightly sealed. It is customary to place the dipper 
into a can containing hot water after each dip, so 
as to rinse it and facilitate the sliding of the thick 
cream of the next can into the sample jar. The 
use of a cold dipper would cause the cream to 
stick to it and thus delay the work of sampling. 
These cream sample dippers should have a small 
hole in their bottoms in order to facilitate rapid 
and complete escape of water when the dipper is 
removed from the hot water and before it is 
dipped into the cream. The sampling’ is best done 
while the cans are still on the floor and before 
they are placed on-the scales, as the stirring jars 
the scales and shortens their life.’’ 

In the case cited where a member may have 
had two 10-gallon cans of milk and one 5-gallon 
can it would be well to take a full dipper of milk 
from each of the 10-gallon cans and a half dipper 
from the 5-gallon can; or, if this milk is dumped 
into a weigh can and mixed, a sample can be taken 
from this weigh can and will then require only one 
dipper of milk for the sample. While reasonably 
accurate results are secured. by keeping the com- 
posite samples for two weeks, it would be better 
to make the test at weekly periods. 


Rye for Silage 


Would rye sown ‘this fall and cut in June or 
when it is in blossom and put ‘in silo make good 
feed for cows when .you were short. on. summer 
feed? 


Care will also have to 
be exercised that, the mangers are well cleaned 
out and the silo is cut off from the barn as other- 
wise the odor in the barn itself maybe taken up 
by the milk during milking time. One investigae 
tion indicated that rye silage was about 10 per 
cent less valuable for milk production than was 
corn silage. It is, perhaps, not quite as palatable 
as corn silage and has not been largely used for 
silage. 

Vetch may be combined with the rye and will 
make a good grade of silage. However, a better 
combination would be winter wheat ‘and hairy 
vetch as this avoids some of the strong smelling 
silage resulting when rye is used.’ It is quite 
largely used in the western states for regular 
silage although there they generally ‘use spring 
vetch. Hairy vetch would be preferable in cold 
climates and it is doubtful whether the the spring 
vetch would come on in time to provide summer 
silage. It is recommended that at least one bush- 
el of wheat—some use a little more—and from 


one-half to one bushel of hairy vetch be sown per 
acre, 
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Compare 
the Tires and 
Compare the Prices 


Fisk offers the greatest 
combination of quality 
tires and economy 
prices. Save money on 
every mile you ride with 


FISK TIRES 


Fisk 
Extra Heavy 
Balioon 


The Super-tire for super- 
service. Famous for its extra 
comfort, extra safety and 
extra mileage. The greatest 
heavy duty balloon tire on. 
the market. 


The Low Priced 
Fisk Tire 

Fisk Premier, of reliable 

quality, made in all sizes 


and types, balloon and 
high pressure. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 
Time to Re-tire 
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The 1927 Wisconsin State Fair 


and a little better length, so the two- 
year-old went up only to lose a mo- 
ment later to the junior champion. 

La Crosse, Monroe, and Manitowoc 
counties showed county herds that 
placed in the order named. 

Senior and grand champion bull— 
Oxfonde Noble, owned by H. J. Trost; 
junior champion bull—Bessie’s F'on- 
taine’s Duke, owned by W. S. Dixon. 
Senior and grand champion cow— 
Knight’s Nellie Dear, owned by The 
Oaklands; junior champion cow— 
Majesty’s Oxford Fairy Ann, owned 
by W. S. Dixon. 


Brown Swiss 


Judge—Professor G. C. Humphrey, 
Wisconsin. 


Professor Humphrey had 71 Brown 
Swiss entries to pass on this year, 26 
more than in 1926, and with his tops 
just about on a par with those of a 
year ago. 

The only class with but a single en- 
try, that for aged bulls, brought out 
the senior and grand champion, 
Meadow Green John, owned by W. A. 
Drollinger. He is a big, growthy 4- 
year-old, not too smooth a bull, but a 
good one that makes 
an acceptable cham- 
pion. 

N. C. Schmid had all 
the best of the female 
classes with six blue 
ribbons and both cham- 
pionships. His cow, 
Cinnamon’s Maiden, an 
outstanding entry two 
years, ago, was easily 
the best female shown. 

Schmid entries sired 
by Vronicka’s College 
Boy were good winners 
in the get of sire class 
as they have been at 
more than a few shows 
in the past. 

Senior and grand 
champion bull — Mead- 
ow Green John, owned 
by WwW. A. Drollinger; 
junior champion bull—-Bonnie’s But- 
ternut Jim, owned by Fred Reuter. 
Senior and grand champion cow— 
Cinnamon’s Maiden; junior champion 
cow—Mary Lee of M. G., both owned 
by N. C. Schmid. 


Holsteins 
Judge—R. E. Haeger, Illinois. 


Wisconsin had a smaller Holstein 
show than usual this year; there were 
325 entries by 99 exhibitors besides 
those in the calf clubs, and while the 
tops seemed to be up to the usual 
standard, we doubt if. the average 
quality of the show, particularly in 
the aged classes, was quite as good. 


;Tritomia Pietertje Lad, owned by 
the Wisconsin School for the Blind, 
and first in his class at the last Na- 
tional Dairy Show, headed the aged 
bulls. He was hardly so good as Ru- 
dolph’s winning three-year-old, and 
when,it came to senior championship 
competition he in turn was beaten 
by King Homestead Piebe Lad, an 
outstanding two-year-old owned by J. 
D. McDonald. The latter made a first 
class senior and grand champion. 


The aged cows were not easy to 
place. There were 31 entries, good 
cows without any single, flashy, out- 
standing top, and the rail birds had 
hard work deciding where to begin. 
When Judge Haeger finally lined 
them up Lynn River Sylvia Duchess 
owned by Carnation Farms was first 
and Lady Boeringhurst Pontiac from 
Pabst Farms a close second. Both 
cows were in milk, as were the first 
prize winners selected by Judge Hae- 
ger in all the senior female classes, 
and while this is a practice that can- 
not always be followed, it has much 
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to commend it. We have had too many 
dry cows head the Holstein classes at 
important shows. 

The Jefferson County Asylum 
showed the two outstanding junior 


females, junior and senior yearling 


daughters of Dutchland Creamelle 
Denver Prince and although the 
judge selected the latter for junior 
champion her stablemate would. have 
done just about as well. 

Pabst Farms headed the get of sire 
class with four head by Creator that 
were hard to beat, the second prize 
three-year-old bull, grand champion 


‘female, a third .prize four-year-old 


heifer, and the winning two-year-old. 

Nine counties were out with county 
herds,—Jefferson, Waukesha, La 
Crosse, Sheboygan, Walworth, Wash- 
ington, Manitowoc, Dane, and Iowa. 
They placed in the order named. 


Senior’ and grand champion bull—_ 


King Homestead Piebe Lad, owned by 
J. D. McDonald; junior champion 
bull—Nirvana Ormsby Lad, owned 
by E. C. Wipperman, L. Schreiber, 
and E. J. Beuchel. Senior and grand 
champion cow—Pabst Korndyke 
Cornflower 2d, owned by Pabst 


MEADOW GREEN JOHN, GRAND CHAMPION 
SWISS BULL 


OwNEeED BY W. A. DROLLINGER, WISCONSIN: 


Farms; junior champion cow—Artis 

Madam Wayne Denver, owned by Jef- 

ferson County Asylum. 
Guernseys 

Judge—J. P. Eves, lowa 2 

The Guernsey show was smaller 
this year but it was nevertheless the 
best quality show of the fair, with a 
particularly good lot of senior fe- 
males. Larsen’s Fern Dell Farms took 
home all the championship ribbons 
but it was not easy work for them at 
any time and on more than one of 
the classes competition was so close 
that the judge had to take more time 
than the size of the class seemed to 
warrant. 

The female. classes brought out the 
hardest competition and none of them 
were more difficult to settle than the 
aged cows or the senior champion- 
ship. Imp. Country 
Flower of Langwater, 


a big stretchy cow 
owned by the Wm. 
Larsen Canning Co. of 
Wisconsin, and Imp. 
Kitchener’s Irene, a 
corking big, little cow 
from Mrs. Chauncey 
McCormick’s __ Illinois, 


herd seemed to be the 
two outstanding en- 
tries and it was quite 
some time before they 
were placed, The form- 
er has almost a perfect 
top and shoulder but 
she didn’t have the 
bottom of the other 
cow and even when 
Judge Eves gave the 
stretchy cow the” ad- 


‘blue ribbon went their way. 


_ to fairly represent the state’s r 


-any other bull that has follow 


CAVALIER’S CELIA PENDER, 


OwneEp BY ADAM SEITZ & SONS, Wisc 


vantage, there were those at the rin 
side who would have reversed the 


Mrs. McCormick’s three-year- 
was quite as good as her aged entry 
better perhaps because she had r 
stretch, and in the race for se 
championship it was very evide 
between this heifer and the aged 
The heifer had a better udder 
much better veins but she didn’t 
the top and was noticeably lows 
the pins than the 10-year-old ar 
the end the old cow won both se 
and grand championship honors, 


The get of sire class was ano 
close one with gets by Ladysm 
Cherub and Meadowbrook’s Dan 
Duff, the contenders for first. 
Tenney’s foursome, first prize win 
including a 3-year-old and a yearl 
bull, with a 4-year-old and 2-yea 
heifer, had a maturity advantag 
the four juniors owned by Lar: 
Fern Dell) Farms. The young: 
were the smoother, however, a 


A check-up on the winners s! 
that Larsen’s Fern Dell herd wo 
blues, Shorewood Farms had 6, 
McCormick 2, L. P. Martiny 1, 
M. A. Seybold & sons 1. 

The state association has urge 
more county entries for the state fai 
and will undoubtedly succeed in 
ting out more county groups ano tt 
year. They had three out this’ 
Waukesha, Jefferson, and Manitow 
that lined up as named. : 

Senior and grand champion 
Border King of Roberts; 
champion bull—Lebeau Petit d 
Dell, both owned by Wm. Late 


water; suee champion cow: 
tilla os Fern Dell, both owne 
Wm. Larsen Canning Co. ; 


Ayrshires 
Judge—James Linn, Kansas. © 


The Wisconsin Ayrshire show 
not up to standard this year, and | 
tainly wasn’t so good as it should 


whites. There were only 50 
shown by.two exhibitors, Ald 
Farms and Adam Seitz — 
These, together with two calf c 
tries, made up the show. 
Seitz took all the blues, 
grand champion female on th 
Cavalier’s Celia Pender, an 
champion bull on the 71-year-old 
lier’s Ping Pong. The old bull ¢ 
look quite as smooth as he did 
ago but he is still a real contend 
has campaigned every year si 
was a junior calf and has wo 
wards of $4,000 in prize mo 
his owners, which we think 
ranks him head and’ shoulder 


shows. Cavalier’s Lady Lola 
ior champion cow and Cavalier 
miration was junior champion 


GRAND oe M 
AYRSHIRE COW 


‘he Twin City Milk Producers’ As- 
‘ation has just completed an ar- 
gement whereby the dealers to 
ym they sell their product will dis- 
y the trade-mark emblem of the 
yeiation on all of their 454 milk 
very wagons. They have also 


‘Trade-mark of the Milk Producers’ As- 
siation of St. Paul and Minneapolis that 
to be used in connection with an ad- 
rtising campaign. 


‘ked out an advertising program 
a these dealers on a 50—50 basis 
‘reby display boards will be scat- 
sd throughout the city emphasiz- 
‘this trade-mark. Newspaper ad- 
tising will also be carried on upon 
same basis, the first newspaper 
ertisement reading as follows: 


‘Announcing a new plan to insure 
quality of our most important 


jlem (cut of emblem) on the wag- 
your milkman drives.! It is the 
dlem of the Twin City Milk Pro- 
ers’ Association, 7,000 dairy 
mers who live near the Twin Cit- 


‘These 7,000 dairy farmers do not 
ply milk and cream direct to 
aes or stores. They do furnish 
'e, fresh dairy products to most of 
city’s modern, reliable dairies. 
‘This emblem, displayed on a milk 
ron, means that the milk company 
ising T. C. M. P. A. service. It 
ans clean herds, modern dairy 
ms constantly ipepacted by: our ex- 
its. 

It means laboratory tests and field 
‘i for purity and sanitation. It 
ans a double protection for you— 
louble guarantee of quality for 
r most important foods! 


‘The Twin City Milk Producers’ 
sociation is first in the Northwest 
‘develop this service and the only 
in the Northwest today which 
2s this protection. Look for our 
dlem.” 


z and Attractive Exhibits 
for Dairy Farmers 


Jairymen attending the National 
iry Exposition at Memphis, Tenn., 
ich is being held from October 15 
22, inclusive, will have an oppor- 
ity to view the last word in farm 
elopments all the way down the 
. The exposition is being held this 
r in conjunction with the Tri- 
te Fair which, for years, has been 
of the South’s foremost agricul- 
al shows. The Tri-State Fair par- 
Dates in the $85,000 appropriation 
jle by the Tennessee legislature for 
'‘m improvement at its last session. 
+ prizes this year will total nearly 
\ ,000 at Memphis. 
vine, chickens, pigeons, and horse 
es ays at the Tri-State Fair are 
\ I to be second to none in the South. 
» National Dairy Exposition’s dai- 
quipment display will be housed 
Modern building which is longer 
a city block. This building was 
ted solely for the exposition but 
be a permanent feature of the 
-State Fair, according to Frank D. 
jter, general manager. The Dairy 


oducers Trade-mark Milk | 


——r 


ds! From now on, look for this | 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


3 New Series—All SIXES—New Lower 


From $865 Upwards 


f. o. b. factory 


Prices 


te Finest,Fastest 


ears in all Nash history 


Greater SPEED than ever before 
is a keynote characteristic of the 
new Nash models. 

They are finer, FASTER cars 
than any Nash has ever devel- 
oped. 


These new springs are individ- 
ually engineered to each model 
—tailored scientifically to the 
weight and size of the car. 


Even the Standard Six Series— 
priced down to the 4-cylinder 


Nash has worked wonders in 
turning the phenomenal possi- 
bilities of the 7-bearing motor 
into realities. 


Just drive one of these new Nash 
models. Their lightning-like 
pick-up, their amazing speed 
and their unequaled smoothness 
will give you a distinct new 
motoring thrill. 

And they’re the EASIEST rid- 
ing cars you ever traveled in. 
Each model is equipped with 
the new Nash secret process 
alloy steel springs. 


field —have these remarkable 
springs. 


There are 21 new Nash models 


for you to inspect. They offer 
new beauties in body design 
and rich new color harmonies 
in finish. 

By all means see them at onces 
At the new lower prices Nash 
has established they offer motor 
car quality and value without a 
parallel. 


Before you buy any car—DRIVE 
one of the new Nash models. 


Exposition will occupy three build- 


‘ings in addition to the great display 


structure. 

The attendance at this year’s expo- 
sition is expected to be more than 
300,000. 


More Production Records 
Needed 


Last spring a county agent in In- 
diana drove to a county in Wisconsin 
in ‘search of calf club calves. He 
wanted calves from cow testing asso- 
ciation dams whose records were from 
800 to 400 lbs. fat, depending on age. 
He was disappointed. He likely will 
not go hack. Why? 

The county in which he had a right 
to expect to find the kind of calves 
he wanted, while boasting of some 
60,000 dairy cattle and two county 
breed associations, has only one cow 
testing association. 

The secretary of one breed associa- 
tion made every effort to please the 


prospective buyer and showed him 
calves that met every requirement 
but one—that of production records 
of their dams. 

Earlier in the season a buyer from 
a western state came to the same 
county to buy 100 heifers whose 
dams had reasonably good cow test- 
ing association records. Of course he 
could not find what he wanted. He 
went away and likely will not return. 


These buyers represent a trend in 
the exchange of dairy cattle. The 
number of herds in testing associa- 
tions is wholly inadequate to meet 
the demand. The greatest need in 
dairying today is more records for 
the purpose of finding the unfit cows 
as also those worthy to be the an- 
cestors of herd replacements. More 
cows should be standardized by pro- 
duction, records in order that those 
who go out looking for cattle may not 
only find what they want but also 
have confidence that they will get 
what they pay for. 


steely, the gre: 
tim 


Used 2 ‘all mal tages world. * Will increase your farm 
.00 to $1000.00 a year. Runs on all fuels. Sim- 

. Gives most power at least expense, Sizes bg 
ingines, also 3-in-1 Saw Rigo and Pump Outfits, 
ime today for FRE Book and Pasy Terms Offers, 


E ENGINE WORKS 


“WI TTE 
5646 Witte Building, Kansas City, 
5646 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 


Boys and girls! 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ 
free. 


Why not join the 
Club? = It’s 
Write us for further information. 
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The Effect of Line in 
Dressing 


“What do you think it was that al- 
most broke off our engagement?” 
asked one of the most happily mar- 
ried men I have ever known. 

Of course we guessed that his wife 
had laughed or shown a sense of 
humor at the wrong moment; that 
she had some time displayed a tem- 
per; that she had refused to leave 
her mother, and so on. 

“Nothing of the sort,” replied the 
man. “It was her hair and her hats. 
Of course you know what I think of 
Ethel, but all the same she has a 
long pointed chin and she used to 
wear her hair in a knot on top of 
her head at the back so that there 
just seemed to be a long line from 
chin to top-knot that gave her a 
strong-minded look that. was entirely 
unfair to her disposition and empha- 
sized her chin strongly. Whenever 
she bought a hat she always got one 
that had the trimming in the same 
position as her knot of hair. 

“One day I ventured to suggest a 
ehange. You know I always adored 

‘her from the first time I saw her and 
I suppose I was only trying to make 
her more perfect. Well, she was fu- 
‘rious at me and the result was such 
_ a quarrel that we almost parted. But 
she got to thinking it over and the 
‘result was—well, it’s a long story, 
but would you ever notice now that 
her chin is especially long? It’s all 
because she wears her hair low on 
the back of her neck and buys hats 
that are either entirely untrimmed 
‘or else have the trimming at the 
side.” 
, This man is as far as possible from 
the nagging husband who fusses 
about everything his wife does and 
_~wears but he happens to be very sen- 
Sitive to artistic effects and his wife 
has him to thank that she is now an 
extremely smart looking woman. 

The smallest alteration of line in 
costume can make the most amazing 
difference in a woman’s appearance, 
Take, for instance, a picture of «a 
smiling, happy face. Get a fine pen 
and add a tiny line between the brows 
—a line hardly bigger than a dot— 
and see what happens. The smile is 
now counterbalanced by the frown 
and the whole happy expression is 

- ‘gone, In the same way similar good 
effects in dressing may be lost. 

If the lines of your face are down- 
ward, mouth drooping at the corners, 
‘and so on, don’t wear a hat with a 
‘drooping brim; wear either a 
straight one or one that turns up. 
Also if your nose turns up more than 
it should, don’t wear a hat turned up 
in front; it only accentuates the 
effect of the nose. 

Every stout woman in these days 


of thin styles is trying to make her- ‘ 


self look as slender as possible and 
much can be accomplished ‘by her if 
she will pay attention to the line of 
her clothing. The little, round shal- 
low hats are not for her but then they 
are not fashionable now and she has 
a wealth to choose from in. hats that 
are deep of crown and more angular 
in appearance. This type of woman 


can wear the V-shaped necks to ad- 
vantage and also the new square 
ones. An upturned brim seems to 
give a slenderizing effect as does also 
center trimming on a hat. 

In all clothes buying I think there 
is no more important warning to heed 
than that of buying nothing that has 
not been tried on in a good light in 
front of a full length mirror; it helps 
immeasurably in getting the - right 
line effect to go with your particular 
style and figure—Lucy THOMPSON. 


The Sunday Outing 


I once attended a service in the 
church Mr. Roosevelt used to attend 
when he was president of the United 
States and I was reminded of a story 
I had heard in connection with his 
habit of regular church attendance. 

A man once asked him rather 
sneeringly why it was he always went 
to church on Sunday. His reply was 
that he needed the benefits he got 
from the worship. 

“Well,”? retorted the questioner, “I 
go out in my car on Sunday and do 
my worshipping of God in God’s own 
out of doors.” 

“Nobody would ever suspect,” re- 
plied Mr. Roosevelt quietly, “that 
that was your motive.” 

And so it is with many others. 
They say they take their Sunday 
outings away from church in order to 
worship God in His own out of doors 
and yet, follow most any of them, 
you would have a hard time to be- 
lieve that such had been the motive. 
With many it is a means of escape 
from the truth that they cannot re- 
main quietly at home in enjoyment 
because they have never learned to 
entertain themselves; others want to 
“see how fast the old bus will go now 
that she has been overhauled” and 
they set out in a cloud of dust to pass 
everything on the road; others work 
hours to prepare a picnic dinner 
which is eaten in 30 minutes and 
whose littered remains are left as a 
reminder of how little they care for 
wayside beauty; while still others 
leave this ugly reminder in the form 
of uprooted wild flowers whose sup- 
ply is every year becoming less. 

Of course these are extreme cases 
but ‘they are all too common and in 
spite of the benefits we receive from 
the automobile I cannot help feeling 
that it has taken away from us a 
good many valuable things, one of 
them being the quiet of a contempla- 
tive hour at church. 

“Y'm not religious,” said a man to 
me once, “but I can’t do without go- 
ing to church. Nowhere else is there 
the atmosphere that enables me to 
lose myself in contemplation of eter- 
nal things and I always come away 
uplifted and helped.” 

It is right to enjoy Sunday. The 
day was made for rest, and rest 
means relaxation and enjoyment and 
change but while we are planning our 
Sunday excursions may we not at the 
same time give a thought to whether 
we might not attend church or Sun- 
day School before starting and an- 
other thought to leaving nature at 
least as beautiful as we found it? 
City people are far the worst offend- 


wih Kia's 


ers along these lines but not all coun- 
try people are blameless, either.— 
Lucy THOMPSON. 


Seven Sins of Parents 


A. man in New York, Angelo Patri, 
has made himself famous all over this 
¢eountry for his wise and sympathetic 
study of children. He does not ad- 
vocate giving in to a child and spoil- 
ing him by soft and flabby ways but 
he does believe that every parent 
should make it his first concern to 
understand his child and give him the 
training his individual nature de- 
mands. Here are what he calls the 
seven sins of parents: 

1. Snubbing children. Nature has 
endowed children with an insatiable 
curiosity. It is through this euri- 
osity that their minds develop. A 
great many children are met with 
scolding; are snubbed and put off. 

(Continued on next page) 


The Latest Creation! 


4896 
“Daisy Dell’ All Wool Felt Hats 


These are the most wonderful hats in their 
class that have ever been placed before the 
women of this country. When finished, they 
have all the style and smartness of an im- 
portation direct from the Paris Boulevards. 

The hats come flat, stamped on finest quality 
all wool felt, in the most popular millinery 
shades of the day and are correctly styled 
from every standpoint. Everything. furnished 
except embroidery silk, as the colors for the 
finished hat are at the discretion of the pur- 
chaser. 

Can be completely made up in less than an 
hour’s. time and their low price makes it 
possible for every woman to have a “‘chic and 
becoming” hat to match each of her cos- 
tumes, 

4891 comes in rose with hickory ornamen- 
tation. 

4892 comes in Castilian red with black or- 
namentation. 

4893 comes in Copenhagen blue with hickory 
ornamentation. 

4894 comes in white with Castilian orna- 
mentation. 

4895 comes in monkey skin with rose ornge 
mentation. 

4896 comes in black with white ornamenta- 
tion. 

These hats are packed flat in special glass- 
ine envelopes to insure safe delivery. 

Price of hats is only $1.25 each, postpaid 
to any address, delivery guaranteed. Prompt 
attention will be given all orders. Send to 
Embroidery Department, Hoard’s Dairyma ny 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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No. 865—Dashing Two-Piece Typ 
cuts in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 
and 44 inches bust measure. “Size 3 
3144 yards of 40-inch material w: 
of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 872—Trim and Slender. 
had in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
42 inches bust measure. Size 3} 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 867—The Jacket Bolero. 
be had in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Si: 
4% yards of 40-inch material 
ribbon and 5 yards of binding. 

No. 2900—For Classroom 
can be had in sizes 8, 10, 12, 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
material. - : 

No. 3135—Charmingly Simple 
tern can be had in sizes 36, 38, 
and 48 inches bust measure. Si: 
31% yards of 40-inch material 
of binding. 

No, 3136—Decidedly Chic. 
had in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 r 
yards of 40-inch material with 
inch contrasting. ai 

No. 3138—Dashing Junior Fre cl 
comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
8 requires 13%, yard of 40-inch m 
36 yard of 27-inch contrasting a 
ef 36-inch lining. me 
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How to Order Patte 
Enclose 10c in stamps or coins 
carefully) for each pattern orde 
your order to Fashion Departn 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
tern is seam-allowing and guaran 
perfectly. Do not fail to state : 
Our patterns are made espec 
the leading fashion designe 
City. No stuck of patterns is 
office and, since all orders a 
the factory, kindly allow 
for delivery of any patter 


\ 
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Tho can resist the daintiness 


a in these newest of stamped patterns, 


ts and scarfs, 


Flowers Grow at Needle’s Point 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


that a cheery touch of embroidery expresses? And with her 
dle, woman has no better opportunity to exercise her own conception of color combinations 


jhe feature of these six attractive designs is that you can have dainty appointments that 
jich, both for your bed, dresser and ehifferobe, for these designs come made up in pillow 


| esign 3771 is most effective finished in shades of lavender and yellow flowers with shaded) 


jm stems and leaves, with baskets of yellow. 
esign 3772 is individual if worked up in two shades of blue, 


| centers. 


esign 3773 worked up in shades of lavender, 
fooms that have a tint of lavender in the d 
‘Design 3774 is done in orange, lavender, and green, 
‘esign 3775 is lovely when finished in shade 
‘dressed in light and dark shades of yellow 


jades of pink, rose, and yellow make an 


with yellow and white flog 


yellow and green, is exceptionaly pretty in 
ecoration. 

it is most unusual. 

s of blue and pink flowers, with the colonia] 


unusual combination for Design 3776. 


ae pillow cases in any of these designs come in sizes forty-two inches at $1.45 a pair, 
forty-five inches at $1.50 a pair. Scarfs to match any of the pillow cases can be obtained 
izes eighteen by forty-five, price sixty-five cents each. Both pillow cases and scarfs are 


wed on the finest quality white linen 


finished material. A detail working chart showing 


iggested color scheme.is enclosed with each design. Send to Embroidery Dept., Hoard’s 


yman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
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! result is that when a boy leaves 
4 school, at a time when his initi- 
'e should be in full swing, he is 
» listless, dependent, and fearful. 
‘Neglecting to study the child. 
| parent decides what his son 
ht to be and proceeds to train him 
wdingly. They would make an- 
ir child instead of accepting the 
| they have. 

| Failure to realize that childhood 
| distinct phase of growth. Fre- 
iitly in an effort to give a child 
ppiness a parent brings disaster 
fa him by forcing him ahead of his 
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OOK. 
[ 1 ARE Your. 
| WATER NEEDS? 


is a HOOSIER Water Service, 
th the famous GALVAZINK coat- 
'g inside and out, for a lifetime of 
ee pe the-day water service 
| every farm and kome purpose. 
lasting satisfaction from a water 
n, you must have equipment suited 
‘your needs and the nature of your 
supply. Our staff of experts is 
Our service, and a letter stating 
at you have in mind will bring their 
advice and will not obligate you 
y way. Let us show you how you) 
ave city water convenience at less 
city cost. 
int & Walling Mfg. Co. 

St. Kendallville, Ind. 


GALVAZinK PUMPS 
: . HOOSIER PUMPS 


NDOMILLS 
US Bat Orenct 


wi 
S1G-STERCO TRADE maRn-us DAT 


years. A child is not a little man. 
He is potentially a man and must be 
allowed to develop rythmically and in 
order. 

4. Robbing a child of his leisure. 
A boy is lying on his back watching 
the clouds. His mother sees him and 
her conscience smites her. “He is 
wasting his time. I ought to make 
him go in and study his algebra. Last 
month he got a bad mark.” He needs 
his extra time for cultivating his 
imagination. School hours are long 
enough. Study can be confined to them. 

5. Nagging. “You are the size of 
your father and you act like a baby,” 
says one parent. This was because 
the lad cried unexpectedly. “You 
great lumbering calf—why don’t you 
look where you are going.” The boy 
had tripped over the spindle-legged 
furniture in his aunt’s tea room. One 
must be very gentle and patient in 
correcting the young. Hold your tem- 
per while he finds his legs and arms. 

6. Exploiting the child for the par- 
ents’ gain. This is as varied and 
widespread as the population of the 
world. It is practiced by the rich and 
the poor, the intelligent and the stupid. 

7. Lying to children. “If you do 
that the bogey-man will get you.” 
The child will soon know that this is 
not true, but the harm has been done. 
He has learned to fear and to doubt. 
—Lucy THOMPSON. 


He was buying spring lawn and 
garden equipment, and had asked to 
see nearly everything in the store. 

“Are you sure that is all the hose 
you have?” he questioned, finally, 
voicing his extreme disappointment. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ the clerk answered, “ex- 
cept the pair I have on.’’—Good 
Hardware. 


Send for Our Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine 


You simply must have a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine, for it contains 
too many good things for you to miss, All 
the new fall and early winter styles of course, 
and then there are pages of novelties for the 
masquerade, Articles about health and beauty 
and reducing safely, and pages showing cor- 
rect hats, fancy needle work, special lingerie, 
ete, 

While you have the matter in mind send 
10e for your copy to our Fashion Department, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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The world of colors is yours 
to choose from in decorat- 
ing your farmhouse inside 
or out. With durable lead 
paint made of Dutch Boy 
white-lead, which can be 
mixed and colored on each 
job specially for that job, you 
get exactly the tint you want. 


OLOR is one of the most impor- 
tant considerations in painting 
and decorating your home. What 
colors to use, how to use them in get- 
ting distinctive painted finishes— 
these and other questions about paint- 
ing are answered in our booklets— 
“Handbook on Painting” and “Dec- 
orating the Home” (printed in color). 
You should have these valuable book- 
lets. Write to our nearest branch for 
them. You will receive also a deco- 
rator’s data form to use if you desire 
the help of our Department of Deco- 
ration on any special painting prob- 
lem about the farm. 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany 
Street x Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 7 Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7 Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
7 St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street ¢ Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue 7 Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street, 


Paint with lead 
DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


SSS 
Sa 


,000 cns- 
ers. Write today for FREE 
ook. 


Kalamazoo 
Manufacturers 

545 Rochester Avenue 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Stove Co. 


“PELOUZE” 
New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 ths. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weighta 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dise 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify “Pe 

louze.”” If they haven’ 
No,D.120 it order direct. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING COQ, 


Prepaid 232.242 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 


of The Pathfinder, the 
liveliest, most unique and en- 
tertaining weekly magazine in Amer- 
ica. est fiction, pictures, wit, humor, 
information, news events, special features. 
Once you read The Pathfinder you will never 
do without it, Limited offer. SEND 10c TODAY! 
THE PATHFINDER, Dept.Hiés, Washington, D.C, 


Fi Pull 
Ge Tange al 


A dandy new low cost 
bottle cap that is sanita- 
yry. Easily removed with 
/ fingers. Protects both 
milk and bottle. Makes 
new friends; holds the 
old ones. Adds to the pop- 
ularity of your product. 
Try them on your trade. 
and note the quick re= 
sponse. Write us for free 
samples and prices. We 
also make the superior- 
“Midwest” Standard Dise 
Caps. 


Mid-West Bottle Cap Co, 
P.O. Box 16 Belvidere, Il. 


Get Samples 


uvercap 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


SANITARY-EASY PULL 


NORTHEY 
EFRIGERATOR 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH ~ 


NORTHEY MFG, CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


When writing advertisers please mention 
Hoard’s Dairyman; 


900 


Quickly prepared 
for painting 


—another Eagle 
economy 


Y THIS new quick method 

of preparing Eagle Pure 
White Lead your painter can 
break up 100 pounds of Eagle to 
paint consistency in less than ten 
minutes — making Eagle Pure 
White Lead Paint the easiest 
paint to prepare for the brush. 


Two factors make this econ- 
omy possible—the unique de- 
sign of the Eagle keg, and the 
smooth uniform consistency of 


Eagle White Lead. 


The tough elasticity of Eagle, 
its great protective power, and 
now this new quick break-up 
—these advantages make Eagle 
Pure White Lead paint the 
choice of careful farmers every- 
where. 


Write today for free folder 
which describes this new Eagle 
time-saver. The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


Ss 
fiery ee 


eh gd OS 


We are always pleased to re- 
ceive suggestions in regard to 
every department of Hoard’s 
Dariryman. 
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DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


Wisconsin August Con- 
densery Prices 


Forty-nine condenseries reported to the Wis- 
consin Department of Markets the prices paid 
in August per hundred pounds milk delivered 
at their factories. Reduced to a common 3.5 
per cent test basis, these prices ranged from 
$1.86 to $2.50, the average being $2.06. 

Sixteen factories sent delayed reports for 
July, the average being $2.05. This is 10c 
above the previously reported average of $1.95 
for 49 factories. 


August Butter 


Butter averaged 41.9 cents in New York 
for August, a slight increase over July and 
over August of last year but is a cent and 
a half under August of 1925, The first two 
weeks of September saw butter hold fairly 
steady at 44% cents. 

Storage holdings of butter during August 
showed an increase despite a continued heavy 
production of condensed milk and firm cheese 
markets at prices in excess of those prevail- 
ing for the same month since 1919. “There 
are only two explanations,’’ says the govern- 
ment report, “‘for the piling up of butter 
stocks—either consumption has been inade- 
quate or the members of the butter trade feel 
that crop and feed prospects indicate a de- 


holdings of American cheese are 614 million 
pounds less than last year, with other cheese 
types 4144 million pounds greater. This brings 
the total estimated trade output to 282,453,000 
lbs., a decrease of 1414 million’ pounds, or 
four per cent less consumption than last year. 

Daily quotation from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during August: 


Aug. July Aug. 
1927 1927 1926 
lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
Twins 23.3 22; 19.8 
Single Daisies 24.0 22.4 20.9 
Longhorns 24.5 22.3 20.9 
Square Prints 24.7 23.9 21.5 


*Receipts since Jan, 1 140,668 120,178 130,150 
*Receipts for month 20,489 28,221 19,186 
*Storage end of month 14,679 14,374 23,614 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e—000 
omitted.) 


Wisconsin July Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid pros 
ducers a net price of 45.2 cents a pound for 
butterfat in July according to reports from 74 
of these creameries to the Wisconsin Depart- 


MONTHLY PRICE RANGE IN NEW YORK -92 SCORE ulin. 
LFS. 
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The August price of butter on the New York market averaged 41.9 cents, practically 
the same as July and of August last year but a cent and a half under August of 1925. 
The first two weeks of September gaw advancing prices, but as this is written it is 
doubtful whether September of last year will be exceeded or September of 1925 equalled. 


ereased production this fall and winter and 
that a large reserve is necessary, and hence, 
profitable. It is apparent, however, that the 
latter belief is the ruling one, else prices 
would seek lower levels for additional con- 
sumption. 

Creamery butter production for the first 
seven months of the year was 930,858,000 lbs.; 
an increase of 1114 million pounds over last 
year. Net imports were 4,248,000 lIbs., an in- 
crease of nearly four million pounds over last 
year. Storage holdings on August 1 were 
145,146,000 Ibs., an increase of nearly 14 
million pounds over last year. This brings 
the estimated trade output to 1,192,947,000 
lbs., a decrease of 27144 million pounds or 2 
per cent less consumption than last year. 

Daily quotations from the U: S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices on 92-score butter. (extras) 
at four of the principal markets, together with 
receipts and storages: 


Aug. July Aug. 
1927 1927 1926 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
Chicago 41.5 40. 40.1 
New York 41.9 A1.7 41.8 
Boston 42.1 41.8 41.9 
Philadelphia 42.9 42.6 42.8 
*Receipts for month 58,302 68,645 47,673 


*Receipts since Jan. 1 423,492 370,189 411,380 © 


*Storage (End of 


month) 75,090 66,783 73,149 


*In thousand of pounds at the four markets 
(i. e.—000 omitted.) Ninety score butter aver- 
aged 89.2 cents for August in Chicago, with 
centralized butter at this market selling for 
39.0 cents. Jobbers’ prices on extras sold to 
retailers averaged 44 cents in Chicago, a 
spread of 2.5 cents above wholesale. 


August Cheese 


The wholesale price of cheese on the Wis- 
consin boards averaged 24 cents in August, 
an increase of a cent and a half over July 
and three cents over August of a year ago. 
Despite the relatively higher prices that have 
prevailed this year, cheese production has been 
somewhat under that of a year ago. 

Cheese production for the first seven months 
of the year totaled 264,096,000 lbs., a decrease 
of nine million pounds from last year. Net 
imports were 44,206,000 lbs., an increase of 
13 million pounds over last year. Storage 


ment of Markets. These creameries received 
an average of 39.3 cents a pound for butter, 
making spread of 5.9 cents between the price 
received for butter and the price paid for fat. 

The range in prices paid for fat. was from 
40 to 48 cents, with the price received for but- 
ter ranging from 37.2 to 41.1 cents. The over- 
run ranged.from 20.0 to 23.4 per cent. Re- 
ceipts of butterfat averaged 35,444 pounds per 
creamery. \ ‘ 


August Foreign Butter 


The following table of: foreign butter prices 
gives the average of weekly quotations as 
published by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: 


Aug. ' July Aug. 
Market 1927 1927 1926 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
New York 41.9 © 41.7 41.8 
Chicago 41.5 40.0° 40.1 
Copenhagen 35.0. 82.1. + 35.7 
Berlin 37.1 33.1 36.1 
London: ‘i z j : . 
Danish 37.7. 384.9 4 38.2 
Dutch* 36.3 84.1 = 84.5. 
New Zealand 36.8 34.7. 37.2 
Australian 36.3 34.5 36.5 
Argentine* 34.8 34.9 33.0 
Siberian 31.4 33.9 30.4 
*Unsalted. 


Milwaukee August Milk 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Producers 
announce the following prices for the month 
of August: } 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $2.90 per 
ewt.; and for the portion manufactured, $1.76 
per cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per cent 
milk delivered f. 0. b. city, four cents being 
added or subtracted for each one-tenth of one 
per cent variation in test. Seventy-nine per 
cent of the total receipts were sold as fluid. 


August Dry Milk 
(From Report by U. S. Department of Agr.) 

The wholesale prices given below are based 
on reports from manufacturers governing ac- 
tual sales F. O. B. factory during July. 

Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7 cents 
to 12 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, averag- 
ing 9.12 cents a pound for sales, totaling 
7,760,484 lbs. When packed in one-pound 


_ sweetened condensed and unsweeten 
orated milk were as follows for Augu 


cans the price reported was 34.5 cent 
pound. i, 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged fro 
cents to 28.5 cents for dry whole milk, a 
ing 26.25 cents for sales totaling 216,85 
When packed in one-pound cans the pric 
ported was 46.7 cents a pound. 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged fro 


averaging 8.28 cents a pound for sales 
ing 2,160,965 lbs. When packed in one- 
cans the price reported was 9.81 ce 
pound, 


August Condensed Mi 


(Report by U. S. Department of Agric 

Prices paid producers for 3.5 per cent m 
f. o. b. factory were as follows for Augy 
covering those factories manufacturing 
case and bulk goods: ‘ 


Price per 
Range A 


Geographic 
Section 


$1.97 
2.12—2.40 
1.88—2.40 
1.75—2.03 
1.75—1.80- 
1.75—2.05 — 
1.75—2.40 


New England 
Middle Atlantic* 
E. No. Central 
W. No. Central 
North Western 
South Western 
United States 


*Fifty-nine additional factories 
prices based in part on current month’: 
sale butter quotation. Twenty-three facto} 
reported prices. not determined as yet an 
reported factories closed. Age 

Manufacturers’ wholesale selling pric 


Range 
Condensed, per case $5.26—$6.65 
Condensed, per ecwt. 9.25—13.00 


Evaporated, per case 3.57— 5.20 
Evaporated, per cwt. _ 6.58— 9.50 
Condensed skim, per cwt. 4.55— 1.75 
Evaporated skim, per cwt. 2.50— 6.45 


Philadelphia Milk Prices, 
The Inter-State Milk Producers’ — 
tion announces that the September basi 
for milk will be $3.29 F. O. B.. Philadel 
and $2.71 per hundred at receiving statio1 
51—60 mile zone. * bee poe 

The August surplus price was $2.14: F, | 
Philadelphia. The August surplus. price 
receiving stations on railroad was $1.51 ' 

These are based on milk testing 3 per ijt 
butterfat with a differential of 2 cents » 
each half point of test up and down, — 


Feed Market Situati 


(By Grain, Hay, and Feed Market News 
ice U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econ 
September 7—Weakness in feed gr: 
kets, together with an increased output) 
wheat feeds, caused lower prices for 
feed and most wheat feeds late in A 
early in September, but gluten feed quo 
were advanced, while most other! feed : 
ruled steady to firm. Warmer weather in 
corn belt, together with the increased 
offerings of corn, was largely respon 
a decline of about 12¢ in the corn ma 
during the past two weeks while oats 
around 214¢ lower in spite of priva e 
claiming disappointing threshing ret 
These lower prices of feed grains mad 
cautious about anticipating their ne 
trading recently has been of small vo 
though relatively low stocks in many 
have helped to maintain a steady vo 
small inquiries. i Ste 
_ Production of wheat feeds has 
sharp up-turn recently, according 
reports and weekly figures on flour o1 
milling centers, while the out-put is ex 
to show a further: increase since the 


fi 


wy 


of wheat prices.’ Mills were anxious to 
sales but storage stocks are unusual 
at the present time ‘according | 
ports and a number of dealers ha 
on each decline. Bran prices in g 
about $1.50 lower than two years 
shorts and middlings range from 50c¢ 
lower with most points about $2.00 k 
the period. e ; 
Linseed meal averaged fairly s 
mand slackened at Buffalo where pi 
fractionally lower. Crushers there 
ious to make sales but production | 
light and they were endeavoring to 
current quotations. The output at 
was just about equal to current dem 
prices there showed $1 advance, bu 
Northwest buyers are holding off \in | 
tion of increased production of me 
new crop seed. 4 
Gluten feed prices were advance 
of the weakness of most other fee 
reports suggested that production 0 
would be restricted since manufact 
not be able to advance the price 
product to off-set sufficiently the hig 
of corn. yi 
Cottonseed meal continued to 
ly because of the prospects for a 
cotton crop than was secured last 
ing, however, was of limited yolum 


Vashington, D. C., Sept. 183—The 
qpretation of one of the provi- 
is of the income tax law, which 
vides that the corporation income 
, does not apply to the co-opera- 
1s is the subject of a controversy 
|, at this time, which is of some 
rest to the local co-operafives op- 
ing in the butter and cheese in- 
vies. This provision of the law 


patrons of the factory, not to 
hse in which a part of the stock is 
ied as a matter of investment by 
iness men, or others in the com- 
jiity, or elsewhere, who do not pa- 
lize the factory. 
lepresentatives of certain co-op- 
‘ives, in which stock is held joint- 
.by farmers and milk producers, 
bankers and business men, who 
“sted in order to supply necessary 
ital, are asking for a different in- 
“retation. Several of the Minne- 
(, and Wisconsin Congressmen 
e joined in the request for the 
ye liberal interpretation. 
ab 
the Tuberculosis Eradication Di- 
jon of the Bureau of Animal In- 
try has just issued a brief sum- 
‘y of changes in state laws passed 
ing recent legislative sessions con- 
aing either appropriations for T. 
work, or the legal provisions gov- 
ing the eradication of this disease 
zattle. 
o far as the figures show, and as- 
ting that when an appropriation is 
le for two years, one-half is to 
set aside for each year, the fig- 
‘3 reported by the B. A. I. show 
1; over $7,120,000 is now appro- 
ited for use in 1927—28 to pay 
remnity for cattle slaughtered in 
T. B. campaign, while practically 
ry state has an ample fund for 
uinistering the laws, and in addi- 
| to this stupendous sum, there are 
ivided appropriations reported of 
rly $4,000,000 more. In other 
ids, the total for the next fiscal 
r from state sources alone, for 
(a indemnity and administrations 
amounted to a total of about 
ren and a half million dollars. 
sefore long the Bureau will have 
details of these. appropriations 
1 worked out to be ready to pre- 
£ to Congress. 
“b 

nother feature of Canadian trade 
f be investigated by the U. S. Tar- 
Commission, following the recent 
jition of hay growers in New York 
(an increase in the rates of duty 
)} that commodity. Congressman 
ver of New York, joint author of 
‘Canadian Milk and Cream Import 
), has interested himself in the hay 
iff, and has urged the Tariff Com- 
¥sion to make the investigation. A 

1 feature of this case is that 
ry interests in Northern New Eng- 
id are protesting against any in- 
Jase, saying that they are depen- 
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from Washington, D. C. 


[SPECIAL TO HOARD’S DAIRYMAN] 


dent on Canadian hay because of 
their limited crop, and their distance 
from available surplus domestic hay. 

The Tariff Commission will resume 
active work on September 17, the 
members who have been absent on 
either vacation or official travel are 
expected back by that time. One of 
the first cases to be forwarded to 
public hearing and final decision will 
be the Milk and Cream Tariff case, 
started last year. 


+ 


With the appointment of Dr. Hen- 


'ry G. Knight of West Virginia as 


Chief of the new Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils, the separation of the 
regulatory work heretofore’ in the 
Bureau of Chemistry from that Bur- 
eau, and the reorganization of both 
regulatory and research activities of 
a chemical character in the depart- 
ment is completed. Dr. Brown who 
formerly headed all of this work as 
Chief of the old Bureau of Chemistry 
remains as Dr. Knight’s associate 
chief. Under the change all regu- 
latory work, heretofore under this 
Bureau, including especially pure 
food work, drug and patent medicine 
inspection, as well as the fungicide 
and insecticide inspection work, all 
go to a Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration, directly under Wal- 
ter G. Campbell, Director of Regula- 
tory Work. The research work of 
the Bureau of Chemistry was then 
combined with the Bureau of Soils, 
and the Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory 
work, and named the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. The dairy in- 
dustry finds its regulatory work—ex- 
cept the inspection of renovated but- 
ter factories—now all combined un- 
der the new Food, Drug, and Insecti- 
cide Administration. Dr. Dunlap and 
his associates who have had charge 
remain in charge but in the new en- 
vironment. The change places Wal- 
ter G. Campbell, head of the Regula- 
tory work, much closer to the butter. 
regulatory work than formerly. It 
also frees the research workers from 
the regulatory bureau, and it is 
hoped, will go a long step toward 
increasing the effectiveness of the 
chemical research work of the de- 
partment. 
& 


An official invitation from the Brit- 
ish Government addressed to the 
United States government, and invit- 
ing it to send official delegates to the 
International Dairy Congress, in Lon- 
don in July, 1928, has been received. 
It recently reached the Secretary of 
State, communicated in a cordial note 
from Sir Esme Howard, British Am- 
bassador. 

Secretary Jardine has taken the 
matter of sending an official dele- 
gation from his department under ad- 
visement. It is considered probable 
that steps will be taken to have at 
least the Departmental officials in 
charge of this work delegated to at- 
tend. 
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AFF OF THE DAIRY SCIENCE FACULTY AT CORK UNIVERSITY, IRELAND 


Left to right: G. T. Pyne, J. Lyons, Professor C. Boyle, M. Grimes, F. MacGrath. 
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WM. LOUDEN 


His invention of 
bay carrier in 1867 
made2-storybarns 
ossible. Holds & 

Es 


on ManureCarrier § 
Displayed first & 
All-SteelStalland § 
Stanchion. 3 


Send Coupon for Louden 
Free Barn Plan Service 


We will show you how to avoid expensive lumber waste— 
how to establish the proper floor levels— how to build the 
strongest roof with large, open mow space— how to get a 
better barn for less money. Fill out and mail coupon today. 
We will send you, free and postpaid, blue print plans and 
suggestions to fit your needs. We gladly help farmers plan, 


LOUDEN 


Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


The coupon will bring you the latest information about Louden 
Stalls and Stanchions— how they save you time and labor 
and give cows real pasture comfort while stabled. Louden 
Water Bowls end the job of turning the cows out to water 
—increase milk production—bring in more money. The Louden 
Manure Carrier takes the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 


Plan for 
the installation of this better I~ 


Pay From We have an Easy Payment 


Income Plan? equipment. Ask us for details. 


The Louden line also includes Feed Carriers and 
Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, 
Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, Hog House Equipment, 
Hay Unloading, Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage 
Door Hangers— Everything for the Barn.” Mail coupon. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


1214 Court Street [Zsé. 1367] Fairfield, lowa 
Albany, N.Y.; Toledo, .O.; St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


Here is money-saving information you can have right at 
your elbow. No cost. No obligation. Before you build a new 
barn or remodel the old one—send the coupon. Thousands 
of barns have been built from Louden plans and suggestions, 


~¥e8 fe 
_Cows Make More Milk 
with water bowls. Reported gains 
of 10% to 25%, Lengthen lactation 
period. Prevent spr of disease 
througb water. Filloutthe coupon, 


One Trip— 
Five Wheel- 

barrow Loads 
An easy push. Louden 
Manure Carrier ends 
drudgery. Makes boy’s 
lay of varn cleaning. Byx - 
nd the coupon today, @ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
LOUDEN,1214Court St., Fairfield, lowa, { 
Send me, postpaid and without | 
charge, barn planblue prints and suggestions. | 
I expect to O build 0) remodel a barn § 
for......cows. .....bulls. .... . young stock 
.... horses. Will begin about... . 


; ‘date "" 
I am interested in (name equipment).....- 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of | 


our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. ' 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


Weigh EVERYTHING! The 
scale is your ‘cash register” of 
value given or received. Weigh 
what you buy or what you sell. 
Weigh feed mixes, fertilizers, etc. 
Accuracy pays — every time! Use 
businesslike methods for results. 


cash f. o. b. 
factory 
500-Ibs. capacity 
Add _ freight 
to your town 


ACCURACY Pays ! 


Use a Fairbanks Scale, now obtain- 
able at the lowest price ever. A gen- 
uine Fairbanks quality scale, with 
Easy-Reading Poise, Arrow-Tip 
Beam and other fine Fairbanks feat- 
ures. Ask your dealer. Coupon brings 
valuable weighing booklet absolute- 


~ ¢ ly FREE. ; 
Gane r 
( 
% 
i 7 j 
Preferred the ¥ World Over | 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., : | 
900 S. Wabash Ave. Clip coupon now ae | 
Chicago ft | 
Without obligation, please send me free booklet, ‘““Weighing- 2of Profit.” | 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


Cereal Study for Juniors 


HAT do we mean when we 
speak of cereal crops? We 
mea. those grasses whose 
seeds are used for food. You com- 
monly call them grains. Corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, and rice have been 
called the six great cereals of the 
world. The word cereal comes from 
Ceres, the goddess of harvests. We 


are going to talk about wheat, barley, 
and oats in this story. 

While the grain from these crops 
finds its chief use as food for man 
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SOME TYPES OF WHEAT 


a, emmer 
d, fife; 


(speltz) ; b, blue stem; ce, 
e, bearded common. 


and beast, the crops are sometimes 
cut green before the grain ripens and 
fed to farm animals. When this hap- 
pens they are referred to as sotling 
crops. 


Wheat the Bread Crop 


Which of our grain crops is most 
used for food by man? Wheat, that’s 
right. Wheat makes flour for bread, 
and bread is the “staff of life.’ By- 
products of wheat flour are bran, mid- 
dlings, and shorts which are used ex- 
tensively as feed for 
dairy cattle and other 
farm live stock. 


Where did wheat 
come from, and how 
old is it? The name, 
wheat, has an interest- 
ing history. The Eng- 
lish people used to call 
it “whete,’”’ and earlier 
still they called it 
“hwaete,” which is 
closelyrelatedto 
“hwit,” meaning white. 
The German word for 
wheat, “‘weizen,” is re- 
lated to “weisz,’’ which 
also means white. Now 
why should these peo- 


ple use names _ for 
wheat which meant 
white? row. 


If we stop to think 
that the bread of the Europeans of 
the poorer classes, especially in North- 
ern Europe, was as often made from 
rye flour as from wheat flour, we find 
our reason. Rye is a dark colored 
grain, and quite naturally people 
called wheat white to distinguish it 
from rye or other dark colored grains. 


It is probable that wheat grew wild 
in the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers in Asia Minor and that 
it has spread from there to the rest 
of the world. It was cultivated in 
Egypt long before the birth of Christ 
and records indicate that the Chinese 


macaroni 


d, beardless, 2 row; e, long, 2-row; f, 
(Minnesota Experiment Station.) 


cultivated it as early as 3,000 years 
B. C. 
Wheat 5,000 Years Old 


Think of it, boys and girls, wheat 
has probably been a cultivated crop 
for the last five thousand years, and 
possibly longer. At that time men 
used to prepare the ground by 
scratching it with a stick, and it is 
quite likely that our own ancestors 
of that date lived in caves and would 
not have known what to do with a 
loaf of bread had it been ‘given them. 
Since then wheat has spread with 
civilization. It was in- 
troduced into Mexico 
about 1530 by the 
Spaniards, and was 
first cultivated in Vir- 
ginia about 1611. 

Today wheat is 
grown the world over. 
No other crop is so im- 
portant to the civilized 
world. According to 
the Year Book of the 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture the total 
production of wheat in 
this country for. 1926 
was 832,305,000 bushels 
(durum); On 56,575,UU0 — acres. 

Canada produced 405,- 

814,000 bushels on 22,- 
767,000 acres. The five leading states 
and their production were: Kansas 
150,084,000 bushels, North Dakota 
77,224,000 bushels, Oklahoma 73,745,- 
000 bushels, Montana 44,665,000 bush- 
els, and Michigan 41,034,000 bushels. 


Wheat is classified as either winter 
or spring, depending on the season 
at which it is sown. According to 
the texture of the kernel, wheat is 
further classified as hard or soft, and 
there are both hard and soft varieties 
of winter and spring wheat. 
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SOME TYPES OF BARLEY 
a, hexagon, 6-row; b, manshury, 6-row; ec, duckbill, 2-row; 


6-row; g, beardless, 6- 


Do you know how much a bushel 
of wheat weighs? Sixty pounds is 
the eorrect answer. The standard 
weight for a measured bushel of oats 
is 82 lbs. while 48 lbs. of barley is a 
bushel. 


Barley Ancient Cereal 


Barley is a very old cereal. Barley 
and wheat have some things in com- 
mon. Both were cultivated before we 
have any history of man. Both are, 
or have been, bread plants. In early 
times barley was the chief bread 
plant of all nations from which our 
civilization came. Both are cultivated 


in many countries and many lands. It 
is said that barley is successfully cul- 
tivated in a wider range of climate 
than any other cereal. It is grown 
in Lapland and Iceland and in semi- 
tropical California; it matures at an 
elevation of 11,000 feet in the Andes 
Mountains. Barley is classified ac- 
cording to the number of rows of 
grain on the head as two-rowed, four- 
rowed, or six-rowed. 


In 1926 there were 191,182,000 


bushels of barley produced in the 
United States on 8,200,000 acres. The 
five leading states and their barley 
production were: Minnesota, 32,675,- 
000 bushels; California, 23,400,000 
bushels; North Dakota, 21,050,000 
bushels; Wisconsin, 17,974,000 bush- 
els; and Illinois, 12,710,000 bushels. 


Oats Only 2,000 Years Old 


Not so much is known of the early 
history of oats but it is not such an 
old crop as wheat or barley. The 
earliest cultivation of the oat plant 
was probably in Central Europe. 
Grains have been found among the 
remains of the Swiss Lake dwellers 
perhaps not earlier than the bronze 
age. The cultivation of oats has not 
been traced much more than 2,000 
years. 

Just as wheat is known best as a 
food for man, so is oats recognized as 
a food for live stock. Oat meal, how- 
ever, is a product of the oat plant, 
and is a food consumed in consider- 
able quantities by man. Oats grow 
best in a cool, moist climate. 

The total production of oats in the 
United States last year was estimated 
at 1,253,739,000 bushels on 44,394,000 
acres. lowa led in production with 
195,960,000 bushels and the four next 
states in production were: Minnesota, 
129,162,000 bushels; Illinois, 123,516,- 
000 bushels; Wisconsin, 96,638,000 
bushels; and Texas, 83,660,000. 


Juniors at Wisconsin Fair 


The boys’ and girls’ 4-H club de- 
partment at the 1927 Wisconsin State 
Fair was the biggest and best that it 
has ever been. All records were brok- 
en for both quantity and quality of 
boys and girls attending the club 
camp, of live stock and other exhibits, 
and demonstrations. Z 

Some 630 club folks were registered 
by Mrs. Charlotte Wald at the big 4-H 
camp on the fairground under the 
genial and efficient direction of Wake- 
lin MecNeel, assistant state club lead- 
er. The number exceeded the biggest 
club camp held previously at the Wis- 
consin State Fair by more than-100. 

The tent city, otherwise known as 
the club camp, consisted of more 
than 75 big, brown tents for sleeping 
quarters, and a regular circus tent 
for the dining room. Harold A. 
Hovde and Bruce Cartter assisted Mr. 
MeNeel in making this the best camp 
ever held at the Wisconsin State 
Fair. The girls were chaperoned by 
Mrs. Britton and the delicious, nutri- 
tious meals were prepared by the fa- 
mous camp cooks—Mrs. George Ma- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hausen. 

A large sign on the end of the 
grandstand which read ‘Boys’ and 
Girls’ 4-H Club Exhibits” brought 
crowds of state fair visitors to the 
second floor of the grandstand which 
was devoted to demonstrations by 
club members and exhibits of their 
handiwork. It was also the office 
of State ‘Club Leader T. L. Bewick, 
superintendent of the 4-H club depart- 


ment, Miss Beth Salter, a 
state club leader, and F. B.. 
charge of demonstrations. 

About 150 demonstrators to 
in contests during the week. 
four home economics and 24 a 
tural demonstration teams co 
Twenty-nine fine county club 
made a very attractive display 
work. In addition, the U. S. | 
ment of Agriculture had a se 
booths on club work. What 
made from flour sacks was 
strated in another display 
everything from table cloths, ni 
and baby rompers to aprons an 
els were on exhibit. 

The 4-H Club Journal 
campers’ own newspaper prin 
by courtesy of the Milwauke 
nal and edited by Roland C. Harti 
with the help of a number of ( 
members and leaders. Featu 
the entertainment during th 
were trips to the zoo at Was! 
Park, an evening in the grands 
an evening at the horse show, 
stunt night, the latter event in che 
of John Burke. % 

R. A. Turner of the U. S._ 
ment of Agriculture judged 
strations and gave a series 0 
talks, each talk featuring one 
H’s in the 4-H emblem. Helene 
and Mrs. Margaret Baker also 

A live stock judging contest | 
held on Wednesday with ab 
entrants. Irene Boese was t 
girl to enter. A team from 
Wisconsin, won first place. 
composed of Tilmer Hansen, 
Egestod, and Myron Ottum. | 
from Jefferson County coached 
A. Hovde and consisting of — 
Loga, Paul Ramsey, and LaVer 
ersohl placed second; the team 
Mondovi, Belleville, and Marsh 
lowed in the order named. L. | 
man and E. M. Tiffany helpe 
duct the contest. ar 

The high individual judges 
classes of live stock including 
cattle, horses, and hogs wer 
Kenneth Chrystol, (2) Albert 


ter, (8) Julius Moy, (4) 
Ebersohl, (5) John Mue 
judging dairy cattle C 

placed first, Marshall seco 


Trempeleau third. Ted Sw 
the Trempeleau team was h 
vidual, Albert Palmiter se 
Ramsey third, Chester 
fourth, and Herbert Ryder fif 
About 314 dairy calves” 
quality made as large a 
showing of dairy calves as 
been assembled at the V 
State Fair. Other live stock 
included 96 hogs, 48 sheep, 
entries in the poultry de] 
George Price, superintendent. 
The winnings of little 13 
Wilma Klitzkie were ou 
She won first and champi 
senior pure-bred heifer i 
class of the day, second in a sul 
class of 34 junior Holstein h¢} 
calves, and third in the ju i 
man’s contest. When tl 
Guernsey heifer class o | 
judged, the first six were me 
| 


one club, the Guernseyway 

of Jefferson County. Anot 
tory was scored for Jefferson 

in the strong competiti 

groups in which 15 gr 
hibited. Fifteen uniform, typy GU 
sey heifers from the — my 
Calf Club and a like numl 


n Calf Club made Jefferson 
’s exhibit an outstanding one. 
the junior showmen’s contest 


Wilma Klitzkie third, Chester 
fourth, Una Gruhle fifth, and 
chmid sixth. Prizes for this 
t were given by the Wisconsin 
ock Breeders’ Association, Ar- 
icks, secretary. 

| Hildebrand gave valuable as- 
se in the junior live stock de- 
ient, and Bill Ibenthal worked 


1 beaver keeping the camp in 
ae 


> : ° 
aners in the dairy calf club ex- 
were: 

Holsteins 

ir heifers—34 shown—1l, Stewart Flem- 
Wilma Klitzkie; 3, Theodore Swenson. 
heifers—62 shown—1, Wilma Klitzkie; 
nond Bast; 3, Willis Holsten. 2-year- 
fers—1, Lloyd McDonald 2, Earl Quack- 
| Yearlings—10 shown—1l, Clara Piek; 
_F. Piek; 3, Josephine Zoberlin. Grades 
own—1, Hugh Hogdson; 2, Anna Dopp; 

Rossow. Bulls—8 shown—1l, Ralph 
8, Clayton Heitz; 3, Lloyd McDonald. 
‘on Holstein calf—Wilma Klitzkie. 


Guernseys 


‘ww heifers—21 shown—1, Arthur Erd- 
, Edw. Day; 8, Donald Hardie. Senior 
-26 shown—i, Orin Anderson; 2, 
§Smithback; 3, Arvilla Boese. Yearling 
“7 shown—1, Franklin McCraig; 2, 
' Boese ; 3, Everett Smithback. Grade 
88 shown—1, Helen Anderson; 2, Ber- 
Meske; 3, Vernon Lein. Champion 
by calf—Arthur Erdman. 

» 

fe Jerseys 

r heifers—8 shown—1, Harvey Jensen; 
on Knudson; 3, Horace Wyatt. Senior 
-10 shown—1, Vernon Knudson; 2, 
‘oot ; 8, Lawrence Frye. 2 years or 
} _shown—1, Vernon Knudson; 2, Gail 


EN PALS 


at’s one of the many fine things 
ie you get by joining the 


DARD’S DAIRYMAN 


_ JUNIORS 


(love pen pals and sure have many 
‘hem, nearly 100 altogether, from all 
+ the United States. I have every 
tr that I receive put away in boxes.” 


Merle Alderman, Wisconsin. 


that’s what one of our 
ard’s Dairyman Juniors 
te us. You, too, can have pen 
8. Just JOIN THE JUN- 


‘you are under 20 years of 
‘and some member of your 
nediate family is a regular 
‘secriber to MHoard’s Dairy- 
n, sign the application and 
d it in at once. 


eer watch fob or necklace, 
sd, and pin, the emblems of a 
bs Dairyman Junior, are 
titg for you. Costs you 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
2D’S DAIRYMAN 


Junior Editor 

Atkinson, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
ir :— - 

eby apply for membership in 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ Club. I 
@ to read the Junior Department 
d’s Dairyman regularly and do 
to make the Juniors’ Club a 
. Will you please send me the 
fob [ ] or necklace [ ] (mark 
r your choice), the pin, and 
ard’s Dairyman Junior’s Creed. 


(City) 


years old. 


vorite breed of dairy cattle is 


My father’s name is 


ed eeee eee 


Peete eee ees Do you belong to a 
f and Girls’ 4-H Club? ......... : 


Wiiat kind?’............0....008 


wnt 


Root; 3, Ada Wyatt. Grade calves—11 shown 
—Il, Lawrence Frye; 2, Herbert Smith; 3, 
Elizabeth Smith. 


Brown Swiss 
Junior and senior heifers—9 shown—1 and 
2, Lila Schmid; 38, Ralph Cook. 2 years or 
over—4 shown—1, Norman Magnussen; 2, 
Ralph Cook; 3, Victor Magnussen. rades— 
3 shown—l, George Kuehni; 2, Victor Mag- 
nussen; 3, Norman Magnussen. 
Ayrshires 
Junior and senior heifers—3 shown—1i, Rob- 
ert Seitz; 2, Owen Davis; 3, Francis Starrett. 
Yearling—Robert Seitz. 
County Groups 


1, Jefferson; 2, Washington; 3, Green; 4, 
La Crosse; 5, Dane; 6, Marathon. 


Our Review Column 


[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


For further discussion of the fol- 
lowing see the September 10th issue. 
' ‘How much did Mr. Jones figure it 
cost to produce and deliver milk? 
Just 13.3¢ for a quart of milk which 
delivered to his city customers for 
15¢e. (See page 827.) 

What are some of the items figured 
in the cost of a quart of milk? For 
labor—washing cows, milking, feed- 
ing, cows to pasture, cleaning barn 
and bedding down, 1.6c; for milk 
house—cooling, bottling and capping, 
crating and icing, loading, cleaning 
utensils, washing bottles, boiler and 
ice labor—1.32c; operating costs— 
barn, milk house, silos, ice house, wa- 
ter system, crates, bottle washer, sep- 
arator, steamer, cooler and strainer 
—.6c; milk delivery—1.85c; inciden- 
tal expenses—ice, bedding, insur- 
ance, taxes, bottles and caps—.93c; 
interest 1.67c; feed 4.72c; buying 
cows—.44c. 

What big contribution did Profes- 
sor Haecker make to the science of 
cow feeding? He conceived and 
worked out the idea of fitting the 
ration to the fat test of the milk 
produced. (See page 828.) 

How important is agriculture in In- 
dia? It occupies three-fourths of 
the entire population. (See page 
829.) 

How was the first agricultural fair 
in India advertised? Since more than 
90 per cent of the people are illiter- 
ate, the only advertising that could 
be effective was by word of mouth. 
Volunteers visited villages and got 
the leading men interested. The vil- 
lage crier, preceded by a tom-tom, 
proclaimed the coming show. 

How can sweet clover hay be 
made? IL. S. Gillette has ‘had suc- 
cess using the binder to make a fine 
hay from sweet clover. Using the 
binder saves the leaves and leaves the 
stubble in good shape for a second 
crop. (See page 838.) 

What is the name and record of the 
new United States champion cow? 
The largest butterfat record ever 
made in one year by a cow in this 
country has just been completed by 
Daisy Aaggie Ormsby 3d a 7-year-old 
Holstein owned by Lakefield Farms of 
Michigan. She produced 33,140 lbs. 
of milk containing 1,286.23 lbs. but- 
terfat. (See page 846.) 


Junior Letters 


My Calf Club Experiences 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—On June 1, 
1926, I enrolled in the Pine Creek Calf Club of 
Dickinson County, Michigan. Mr. Lonsdorf is 
our county agent. My father purchased a reg- 
istered Holstein calf for me from our neighbor 
for $35. 

I was given entire charge of this little calf. 
I brushed him three times each day and also 
rubbed him with sweet oil every day. I took 
him out for a walk two or three times a week, 
a half hour at a time. He was also fed three 
times a day at regular hours. The amount of 
grain fed per day was 6 to 8 pounds, 19 
pounds of milk, and 5 pounds of hay. 

This little animal became a regular pet. He 
recognized my voice as soon as I entered the 
barn, and I petted him a great deal. At first 
he was quite wild when I took him out, but I 
finally succeeded in making him walk nicely. 

On September 4—8 Dickinson County held a 
fair and all calf club members were notified 
to prepare their calves for entry. I clipped 
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“means to the farmer 


It means the savings of getting to market and 
back more quickly, for the new Speed Wagons 
are still faster, still more powerful, still stronger 
pulling on any road. 

It means less danger of damage to goods in 
transit, for the new Speed Wagons are easier 
riding than even Speed Wagons have ever 
been before. 

It means surert control on slippery pave 
ments or in meeting the emergencies of the 
road, for the new Speed Wagons are equipped 
y, with 4-wheel brakes. 

It means new comfort in any weather, for 
the new Speed Wagons assure “‘coupe comfort” 
with their new and improved cab and driver 
accommodations. 

It means new ease of loading, for the new 
Speed Wagons are lower—“only thigh-high.” 

And it means even more of the dependa- 
bility, long life, and sure economy which in 
the past have made Speed Wagons the 
ideal farm truck. 

Try one today—see for yourself what 

Speed Wagon improvements can mean 


to you. 
‘ _ REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Ih \ eT’ ). Lansing Michigan 


|) pom Y : 
6 Cylinders AWheel Brakes- Coupe Cab 


SPEED “WAGON 


for faster, 


surer, 


easier, cheaper hauling 


You can’t beat 


PATENTED MAY 19,1925-No 1538596 — 


Burch’s Best 


Cow Blankets 


No Sir! There’s not a cow blanket made 
that equals “Burch’s Best.” Hundreds of 
fine herd owners cover their winners with 
this patented blanket. Has ten exclusive 
features. Combines beauty, praticability 
and low price. Made to fit every animal 
perfectly. Every blanket covered with 


Our Ironclad Guarantee 


‘We guarantee them not to rip or tear for two years. You must get perfect service. No othcr blanket is so 
fully covered. None can be, for none are made so well. Well send a sample on request to convince you. 


Where Burch Blankets Will Be Used This Year 


These herds will use Burch Blankets this year; Carnation Farms and Pabst Holstein Farms, Oconomowoc, Wisc.» 
Corium Farm, (F. J. Rueping, Pres.) Fond du Lac, Wisc., Fern-Dell Farm (A. W. Fox, Mgr.) Green Bay, Wist.» 


Hill Farm, Brookfield, 


ass., Rock County Herd, Janesville, Wisc., and many others. 


Send your name and address today for free descriptive booklet, prices, etc. 


F. S. BURCH COMPANY, 152-4 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


him, shined up his hoofs and horns, and gave 
him a bath. I made a new halter of rope with 
green ribbon, a pretty white blanket trimmed 
with green and green lettering ‘Pine Creek” 
and an American flag on one side, 

When entry day came I was so proud of 
him. During the fair week he did just what I 
wanted him to. In the parade I was first with 
my calf behind the band. 

To my surprise, the judges awarded my calf 
first prize in the calf clubs and first prize 
for the registered stock. I also got grand 
champion of Dickinson County and our club 
took first prize which was $10. It was divided 
between the eight members in our club. The 


total amount of money I received was $17.25. 
My address is Route 1, Vulcan, Michigan. 
Marie Rozine. 
ty 


Testing Seed Wheat 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I tested our 
own wheat this year for germination. The 
way I did was to take a pie pan, fill it full of 
sand, take an ink. blotter, count out 100 ker- 
nels of wheat, put them on the blotter and 
place it on the sand and put another blotter — 
over that; then moistened thoroughly each day” 
and set in a@ warm place. My birthday is 
July 21st. Ziela-E- Golden. 

North Dakota. $ 


904 


Here's a Real 
Farm Light? 


T’S the always-ready, always- 
reliable Coleman Quick-Lite 
Lantern. Carry it anywhere—use 
it wherever you need good light 
and lots of it—in your barns, 
garage, milk house, feed lots, 
chicken house—anywhere on the 
place. Gives a flood of clear, 
steady, pure white light — —bright- 
er than 20 old-style oil lanterns. 
The Coleman makes and burns 
>. own gas from motor gaso- 
line, Has mica chimney— 
is storm-proof and insect- 
proof. Safe—can’t spill 
if tipped over. Two pop- 
ular models: with built- 
in pump, U. S. Price 
$8.50; with separate 
pump, U.S. Price $7.50. 
More than 85,000 dealers 
sell Quick- -Lite Lanterns 
and Lamps. If your deal- 
b>) er can't supply you, write 
\ for full in: Brenton Ad- 
i! bi dress Dept. 6. 
uO 4 The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Factory and General Offices 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Ebiladetphig, 
CHE Los Basel 


ian Fac 
Toronto, Ontario. 


(2616) 
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Gas Pressure Lanterns 


For healthier, happier bulls ! 
For safer, surer breeding! 


SAVES 

— Lives 

— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


"DR. SPENCER'S 


BULL TAMER 


Among approvals this season: 


50 State and Public Farms, U. S. A. 
Two by U. S. Army. Six by Public 


Farms of Canada. 1000 by Practical 
Breeders of the dairy world. 


Try 30 days and be convinced 
Write for all facts 


SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 


NOW-—for the first 
time, the farmers of. 


rator. 

NOW he _ rpreatar conven=- 

iy andall-around satisfac- 
tion than wasever known 

fore. 


Don’t Pay for 4 Months 


Yes, you need not pay one cent for 4 
Months after you receive the NEW 
Melotte. Special Introductory Low Price 
RIGHT NOW! 30 Days’ FREE Trial. 
Write for FREE Book and Special Offer. 


The MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


vere 


, B. Babson, U.S. 8-56 
saan West 19th arbee: Chicago: a. 


2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


y, 
When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant ur dealer—it belps us! 
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~ ENGLISH ROYAL SHOW 


JESSIE M. HILL, WISCONSIN } 


ATTENDED the English Royal 

Show this summer which is the 

largest show in the British Isles. 
It is held at the end of the show sea- 
son, the first part of July, and all the 
exhibits entered are the winners at 
the county shows. In many ways this 
Royal is like the fairs held in this 
country, but in more ways it is dif- 
ferent. First, its interests are wider. 
It is not a live stock show, a machin- 


. 


JG OARO'S “DAIRY MAN: 


A model suit for the dairy as exhibited 
by the Reading Experiment Station in a 
clean milk demonstration. 


ery show, or any other special kind of 
a show. 
of agriculture. 

The buildings are the property of 
the Royal Agricultural Society and 
each year they are set up in a differ- 
ent city. This has been done for 86 
years. This year the show was held 
at Newport, Monmouthshire, a port 
on the fringe of the rich Wales coal 
fields. The buildings covered a 127- 
acre park belonging to Lord Trede- 
gar, president of the society. 

The attendance was small the first 
part of the week, but swelled greatly 
toward the end. This was partly due 
to the rain and partly to the policy of 
price charged for admission. The 
first day of the show all except a few 
of the classes are judged and the ad- 
mission to the grounds is $2.50. The 
price decreases about half each day 
and the last day it reached 25 cents. 
One member of the society admitted 
to me that the reason for this was 
that they wanted to keep the crowds 
away on the day that most of the ex- 
hibitors wished to attend the show. 

The largest number of entries were 
made in the cattle department; 1,214 
was the total for the 20 breeds rep- 
resented. Dairy Shorthorns topped 
the list with 188 entries and there 
were 130 regular Shorthorns. 


College Ayrshire Cow Sets 
World’s Record 


A world’s champion Ayrshire rec- 
ord in the 805-day class has been 
made by Sir Robert’s Romona Bell, 
owned by the Pennsylvania State 
College. Completing her year as a 
junior 4-year-old, this Ayrshire cham- 
pion produced 14, 744 pounds milk and 
572.42 pounds fat. Because of this 
record she wins a French cup. 

When she was a junior 2-year-old 
she produced 12.861 pounds milk and 
534.5 pounds fat, winning a French 


It includes all the branches 


x 

Tt is interesting to note that al- 
though we hear a great deal in Eng- 
land about the many local dual-pur- 
pose breeds, the Holsteins, or British 
Friesians as they are called, had the 
second largest number of entries— 
155. . Jerseys were fourth with 91 
and Guernseys sixth with 78. These 
three breeds of cattle were the only 
ones shown that were not originated 
in the British Isles. Herefords were 
fifth in the number of entries with 
88 animals. 

There are separate Outdoor rings 
fenced off for each breed of cattle 
and judging was all done on the first 
morning in the pouring rain. Orne 
man judged all the cows of a breed 
and another all the bulls. Prizes of 
$75, $50, and $25 were offered for 
the first, second, and third, respec- 
tively. In the largest classes $20 and 
$15 were given for the fifth and 
sixth. The blue ribbon at all Eng- 
lish shows goes to the second prize 
animal and a red one is given to the 
first. : 

Every afternoon a parade of the 
prize cattle was held in front of the 
grandstand. There were many breeds 
that I had never seen before although 
they may have representatives in this 
country. 

There were the mottled beefy Sus- 
sex cattle with drooping horns; the 
black horned Welsh, hardy natives of 
the hills around Newport; the ugly 
spotted black, white, and tan Long- 
horns with horns worse than the old 
time Texas steer; the large white 
Park cattle descended from the wild 
Park cattle. There were only 10 en- 
tries of the last breed and there are 
but a few herds in England. Also 
there were the Belted Galloways 
much like other Galloways except for 
a white belt around their bodies and 
the white and bluish gray mottled 
Blue Albion cattle. The last breed in 
the parade was the Dexter, a black 
milk breed that is very small. The 
head of the largest bull was not as 
high as the waist of the man leading 
him and their legs were so short that 
they had to run to keep up with the 
other cattle. : 

Other breeds shown were the Aber- 
deen-Angus, Galloway, Lincolnshire 
Red Shorthorn, Devon, South Devon, 
Red Poll, and Kerry. 

The total number of horses entered 
was 429, and 524 sheep shown this 
year from 18 breeds. Records for 
past shows give 28 breeds of sheep, 
all of British origin, that have been 
represented at at least one of the 
shows during the last four years. 


Six hundred sixty-four pigs were 
entered from nine breeds. Large 
White headed the list with 150 en- 
tries, Middle White was second with 
150, Large Black third with 122, 
Berkshire fourth with 72. Other 
breeds entered in order of their num- 
bers were Wessex Saddleback, Glou- 
cestershire Old Spots, Long White 
Lop-Eared, Tamworth, and Essex. 


cup in 1924 by producing more milk 
and butterfat than any other 2-year- 
old that year. 

Sir Robert’s Romona Bell was pre- 
sented to the college by the Masonic 
Homes farm, at Elizabethtown. 


Farmers’ Judging Contest 


The fourth annual Farmers’ Cattle - 


Judging Contest will be held at the 
National Dairy Exposition, Memphis, 
October 15 to 22. This contest is 
open only to farmers who have had 
no regular training in cattle judging. 


Ee ai Cn Se STC ee 


All of the milk was taken 
dairy and used in a demonstrat 
butter and .cheesemaking. 14 
times a day a clean milk demo 
tion was given by the governmer 
periment station at Reading. — 
attracted many of the farmers 
the questions they asked were 
elementary. : 

I noticed that nowhere at the 
was there any exhibit to shov 
value of milk as a food and ¢ 
courage the use of it. I aske 


leader of the clean milk demoy 
e 


tion about that and he told 
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OCEAN PREMIER, CHAMPION 
BULL AT ENGLISH “ROYAL 
Ownep By L. G. GISBORW! 


their first job was to teach t 
to produce milk that the public 
depend upon. P: 

The machinery exhibit was 
different than that shown at the 
and county fairs in this cou 
Only two milking machines and 
tors were exhibited. At least 
ticed no others and the ones 
tention. The big drawing card 
the churn. One tent that must 
shown at least 30 kinds and 
of small hand and machine cl 
was filled with buyers all the 
The large steam trucks which 
common in England and the : 
stration of fireplaces were also 
lar. 4 

The farmers in the comnt 
Newport had orchard and plat 
competitions for orehards an 2 
lots of various sizes, ages, and | 
of trees. One class called 
less than 1,000 acres of w 
The judges were to take into 
the systematic management 
production of timber, orn 
planting, planting for sportir 
poses, and management of t 
rows. There were 15 entri 
class. 

There were no home e 
demonstrations and no_ b¢ 
girls’ club work, but I bel 
there was most everything 
you could think of. Some of 
exhibits were horseshoeing, 
ing, wool, honey and be 
cheese, butter; marketing a 
ing of products, gates mad 
estate of the exhibitor, flowers, 
pared stock food, farm papers, ¢ 
ens, ducks, geese, turkeys, : 
and agricultural education. 


Last year it drew more thagh 30 
tries from seven states. Becé 
the great interest now being t 
dairying in the South and the 1 
spread demand for dairy cattl 
believed that more farmers wil 
pete this year than ever before 
L. A. Higgins, dairy specialist 
Mississippi and a well known dé 
man, is superintendent of the 
test. Classes are offered for 
three members and for in 
Entry blanks and announ 
may be had by writing the E 
office at Memphis. 


MECHANICAL contrivance 
called a herediscope has been 
invented by R. R. Graves. of 
‘2 Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. 
| A., to aid in teaching the Mende- 
n theory of inheritance in dairy 
imals. 

“Inheritance,” says Mr. Graves, ‘‘is 
ch a complex study that the aver- 


, 


ne and effort necessary to gain an 
‘derstanding of the subject merely 
reading about it. Furthermore, it 
| extremly difficult even for those 
‘ll versed in the subject to write 


lecture on heredity so that it can 
clearly understood by those who 
ve not made some study of the sub- 
%. By means of this newly de- 
ed machine, tentatively named 
Maiccove, it is hoped the most sim- 
} and fundamental principles of 
lsedity can be more easily explained 
| those whose work demands that 
by have some knowledge of the 
lvs of inheritance.” 

The use of the herediscope need 
i be confined to teaching inheri- 
ice in dairy cattle. Fundamental 
inciples of heredity are the same 


n the groups, Gayoso won four 
its, and Firestone got one. Gayoso 
io got 3 of the 6 second places in 
| groups. 

‘n the championships, Firestone’s 
{geant’s Governor of Montrose re- 
jited last year’s performance and 
/s made senior and grand champion; 
yoso won junior championship on 
bw Golden Beau. Sepascot Pearl 
\Georgland Farm likewise repeated 
it year’s performance by being 
ide senior and grand champion cow. 
vaso was runner up with Gayoso 
‘iden Beauty. 


| 


i Ayrshires 
Judge: S. M. Salisbury, Ohio. 


tix Ayrshire breeders with 54 ani- 
ls sought the favor of judge Salis- 
ys eye in hopes of making some 
ney or at least getting enough to 
d their cattle home or to the next 
ttest arena. When all the ribbons 
1 been distributed, it was found 
t James E. Davidson, of Michigan, 
1 won seven firsts in the singles and 
ry blue in the groups, to which he 
led a purple each for his senior 
| junior champion females and 
ior champion bull calf. This left 
blues in the singles which were 
ided 3 to T. T. Hileman of Penn- 
‘vania and 2 to B. G. Betts & Sons, 


e person is unwilling to expend the © 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


erediscope Demonstrates Inheritance 


in plants, animals, and humans. 

The machine consists of.a number 
of groups of aluminum cups, each 
group representing an individual ani- 
mal and arranged in the form of a 
pedigree showing three generations: 
four grandparents, two parents, and 
one offspring. Numerous small, col- 
ored balls, each representing a given 
hereditary character, such as the “‘fac- 
tors for high production of butterfat”’ 
or “low production of butterfat,’’ are 
placed at random in the cups of the 
starting generation. When the op- 
erator presses a trigger connected 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAr 


| R. R. GRAVES OF THE BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY, U.S. D. A., AND HIS 
NEW INVENTION, THE HEREDISCOPE, FOR TEACHING THE THEORY 
OF INHERITANCE IN DAIRY AND OTHER ANIMALS 


with the mechanism, half of the 
character-symbols from each parent- 
cup are transmitted to the offspring, 
the selection of the characters being 
merely by chance as is the case in 
actual matings. By repeated matings 
the observer is able to note how cer- 
tain characters may be transmitted 
from generation to generation, or 
how they may be lost entirely in the 
process, how they may be present in 
an individual but covered up by 
dominant characters, and how in the 
absence of dominant characters they 
may again appear. 


Mihe 1927 Ohio State Fair 


(Continued from page 884) 


Ohio. Hileman won a purple on his 
senior and grand champion bull, 
Favorite Crusader. 

Top places in most classes were not 
filled by outstanding animals like, for 
example, Strathglass Roamer and 
Primrose of B. M. 4th, champions of 
last year. } 

Brown Swiss 


Judge: C. L. Blackman, Ohio. 


Last year in writing the Brown 
Swiss show we said, “George H. Neu- 
hard of West Virginia battled with 
Hull Bros. of Ohio but was badly 
beaten. What could he do with no 
other exhibitor to help break up the 
Hull herd defense?” 

This year, for some reason, it was 
different. While Neuhard himself 
didn’t get so much of the blue and 
red, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Hull herd defense badly cracked. 
A breeder by the name of A. E. Bow- 
er and Son came over from Illinois 
and took 7 firsts to Hull’s four in the 
singles; between these two Neuhard 
got 2 blues. Bower also went a step 
down the line and took 5 reds to the 
same number for Hull Bros. 

When it came to groups, Bower 
took four firsts and 2 seconds to 1 
first and 3 seconds for Hull Bros. 
Neuhard got 3 whites in the groups. 
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Take the 


Backaches Out of Barn Work 


You’ll be money ahead when you put in a Star Litter Carrier 
and you can say “Goodbye forever” to the meanest job that 
ever soured a hired man or drove a good boy away from the 


farm home. 


Every dollar you invest in a Star Carrier comes back ten-fold. 
In time and labor saved it pays for itself the first year or two 


and it lasts for years and years. 


LITTER CARRIER}. 


MANUFACTURES BY 


lJ HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & CY, 


NOTHING LIKE STAR CARRIERS 


Quick raising and lowering. Easy running. 


Never in the way; always on the job. 


MADE IN THREE STYLES 


For cable track, rigid track or combination of the two. And you’ll be surprised’at how 
little they cost compared with how much they save you in hard, cold cash. 


GET OUR BIG 220-PAGE BOOK—I¢t tells all about Star Carriers. 
Star Stalls, Pens, Water Bowls and other conveniences. 


Also about 
Send a sketch shewing 


size of barn, location of door and carrier track and we’ll give you some figures 
that will help you decide which kind is best for you. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


HARVARD, ILLINOIS 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Manufacturers of 


Albany, N. Y. 


 pllarleelaries atelier | 
Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
fl Harvard, IIL: (Dept, H6) I 
Bf Please send Star Line Book. I want f 
§f to find out about carriers for | 
#8 CO Barn O Rigid Track 4 
@ C) Hog House 1 Cable Track J 
& O Hen House (1 Combination of both | 


| | 
- INA acs oe ee 

E 
| Address ....... ! 


Send sketch for free blue-print and 
g figures on acomplete carrier outfit » 


Get Your “Jay Bee” Now. You Need It! 
Only All-Steel Hammer Mill. 


Grinds any feed, dry, damp, wet or 
oily—to any fineness. Any roughage, 
hay—Kaffir corn—fodder—snapped 
corn, husks on—leaves no sharp edges 
to cause sore mouths, as with buhr € 
No rats’ ter feed for less than $35 per ton with 


eS) mills. No hulls in oats. 


“JAY BEE” 
HUMDINGER 


Crusher: Grinder: Pulverizer 


YeomanF arms, Elgin, Ill., made bet- 


E f nests in shock corn. No metal touches their HUMDINGER, than they bought 
= No friction. Grinds the feed for $60. So can you! 


cool. No breakdowns. Always de- 
. Lowest yse. There’s a reason. It’s the best 
ALLED mili—cheapest when work is done. 


Pendable. Biggest capacit: 
operating cost. UNEQ 


y. 
U. 


Over 7500 ‘‘Jay Bee” mills in daily 


as grinder — feed saver— 


mon- 
reaker. Free feeding booklet, 3 SIZES—7 H. P. to 30 H. P. 


S Bterature ote: Stock in principal cities. 
J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 268 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 


at new low prices 
Get your favorite machine at a 
saving of 40% to 60%. Latest models Underwoods, 
Royals, L. C. Smith’s, Remingtons, remanufac- 
tured like new from top to bottom, 5-year guar- 
antee. 10 days free trial. Sold direct on E-Z 
monthly payments. Write for latest catalog—FREE, 


5 654 W. Randolph Sfreet 
Young Typewriter Company Bent.S1a9 "nica 


Typewriter Headquarters 


When the best from the singles 
were led in for championships, how- 
ever, it was found that Ursula Stasis 
and old Swiss Valley Girl 9th of the 
Hull Bros. herd are still hot cam- 
paigners and they were made senior 
and grand champions. The Junior 
champion bull was likewise from the 
Hull Bros. herd. Bower got a little 
purple to take home when his Septana 
of Bowerhome was made junior 
champion female. 


Nature has furnished crisp, green 
vegetables to take the place of the 
old fashioned spring tonic. 


EASY PAYMENT 
PLAN 


Milker 


GasEngine 


Fords 


Electric or 


90 


Single Unit 
Complete 


Now Used On Prize Herds | 


Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 
Fords Milker is used by thousands of 
farmers who are getting more and 
premium-priced milk with it. Cows like 
it. Used on prize herds. Saves time 
and hard work, easy to operate and 
clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made 
with heavy aluminum pails, and best 
materials throughout. Does better work, 
lasts longer, and costs less. 

You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. Send for 


Booklet No. 20 , 
Distributers: Write for open territory, ~ : 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ice 
Machinery 


For 
Dairies 
: and 
Creameries 


Send for 
BulletinNo.29R 
It is FREE 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


874 Clinton St. Estab. 1867 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


Goods 


eS ARAL RCS A 5 
; HOARD 


“Don’t Wear Hayseeds in 
Your Hair” 

(Continued from page 882) 
worth. He still believes that the 
American farmer will some day have 
“spunk” enough to stand up and fight 
for his rights instead of lying down 
to grumble about his lot while mis- 
directed politicians claw the air for 
his votes. 

What is more, Henry still has faith 
that education will eventually teach 
the farmer sense enough to do what 
all other lines of business are doing 
and he will put his shoulder to the 
wheel of co-operation and push to 
the common weal of all. That is just 
what is happening in the Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries Association, Inc. 
The farmers of this organization are 
finding that they can turn a pretty 


-DAIR YM: A [ a 


hig wheel when all of. them eee to- 
gether and push at the same time, as 
they improve the quality of their 
products. 


Henry Happy Among Flowers 


Most readers of Hoard’s Dairyman 


are already familiar with W. A. Hen- 
ry’s book on Feeds and Feeding and 
with the work that he did in develop- 
ing the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, but perhaps there are many 
who would be interested in an ac- 
count of his present activities. He 
has never entirely recovered from 
the nervous breakdown that led to 
his resignation of the college dean- 
ship in 1907, but he has sufficiently 
built up his pre-spent health so he 
can find pleasure in living. 

He had just returned from his 
daily visit to the Balboa Park Zoo 


OE Ue 


aw 


Camels—so Aa 


mild and unfailingly good 


when we rang his doorbell 


MODERN, particular smokers, it is 
your insistence upon the best that 
makes Camel lead all other cigarettes. 
You are hard to please. In the true 
spirit of the modern age, you look for 
until you find value supreme in a 
cigarette. And it is this unremitting 
search for quality that puts Camel 
overwhelmingly first. 


For Camel combines all those virtues 
so indispensable to the cool, satisfy- 
ing smoke. The choicest Turkish and 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, 


© 1927 


Domestic tobaccos that Nature’s sunny 
fields produce. And a blending that 
brings these inimitable flavors and fra- 
grances to the delighted taste of the 
smoker, Really, there is no other 
smoke like Camel. No other can be 
so everlastingly good. 

If your taste calls for the enchant- 
ment of the finest, just try Camels. 


Always tasteful and smooth. Always 
so mellow and mild. 
“Have a Camel!” 
No. 


_cember to give him our greetin 
interested was he in getting t 
of the Middle West that he not 
invited us to have dinner with | 
but to stay at his home for the n 
In the course of the evening’ 
versation we learned that he e 
to remain in California unt 
death. He recalled his ear 
periences at the college whe 
started out on a salary of a thou 
dollars a year and with only a $2, 
yearly appropriation to run the 
and the agricultural college toge 

Henry has no more use for a 
honest man now than he eve 
He takes great pride in the fa 
he rarely made a mistake in choo 
a man for a position in the coll 
This resulted in what. is conceded 
be the strongest group of ag 
tural scientists on his faculty of 
college in the country. If the 
may be said, we believe that his 
greatness lay in his ability to 
good men to work for him and 
spire them to do their best. He 

a close friend of former Gove 
Hoard from whom he received n 
valuable advice and assistance. — 

After he left the college he 
his son develop one of the finest 
farms in the East at Walli 

Connecticut. He built himsel 
home among the flowers of soutt 
Florida where he made a rema 
botanical collection. His sister, L 
in the meantime was teaching scho| 
at Riverside, California, most of ¢) 
year and spending her summer 
Florida. The climate there did 
agree with her, however, so she 
suaded her brother to move to 
Diego. This he did a few yea 
and they now live together in a b 
tiful home not far from Balbo 
Henry’s Florida home was inj) 
the hurricane, but the dama 
not irreparable as the buildings 
well made, so only minor repai 
the roof were necessary. — 

Since Henry invited us to 

him to the zoo on the followi j 

we started early to visit his “friend 


walking up and down the hills 
magnificient enclosure, so we 
have covered six or seven - 
fore we got back to his ho 
He did not seem greatly 
from the exercise, though. 
the birds and animals know 
wait for his coming, as he alway: 
ries a big bag of popcorn and p pe 
to further cement their friend: 
This daily walk and his worl 
garden now constitute his ; 
joyment in life. When the 
nity presents itself, however, | 
to take a ride to the Chula Vi 
trict to see the land that 
owned and directed. He 
first lemon trees in this area 
now noted in all the country for i 
fine quality of citrus fruits. Some i 
the trees that he set out are sti 
ing and we were told that 
them will probably be pre 
their historic value. Just 
bid the Henrys goodbye, 
old man presented us with some 
of his own raising. We are st 
report, however, that the gove 
inspectors of Arizona took it f 
when we crossed the state 
line, as they are trying to 


the Middle West. 

Often since we have ret 
Wisconsin and have walked 
Henry Quadrangle on the 
campus, we have thought 
it is that memorials have beer 
ed here for both Hoard and 
because of the work they h 
helping to make agriculture 
Washington said it is: “Th 
ble occupation of mankind.” 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


Ass’n. Report High Herd Average 
No.of Ave Ave, No. of Ave. Ave. Owner 
Mo, cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
s. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
ly 455 690 6 R. J. 9 769 38.9 P. N. Neer 
Aug. 468 400 18.2 R. J 4 784 37.7 W. C. Hadley 
enry 404 642 24.6 8.-J. 9 803 32.8 L. Good 
cs R. J. 7 1095 49.1 C. O. Patterson 
Pueblo Co ~ 485 697 25.3 H.-J. 965 32.4 T. Donley 
Co. ” 343 «599 27.6 GJ 10 992 45.7 J. W. Taylor 
$t. Louis Co. 1* Aug. 307 716 «28.48 G. 73 37.0 F, W. Hutchinson 
grs.-McIntosh* i 369 629 21.0 G. 18 721 30.0 A. McWilliam 
tonwan Co,* és 411 472 19.8 H. 13 803 34.9 A. Sosinski 
id 423 520 21.0 G. 14 676 32.4 E. J. Wirt 
Re 593 516 22.1 M. 19 784 32.8 Myers Bros 
July 222) «78. 81.1 Ga. J. 9 866 40.5 I, Shantz 
a* Aug. 473 731 «30.3 R. G. 15 872 43.7 J. Bondnik 
| 7oynette* oP #38 432 16.2 H.-J 13 627 24.5 Osgaren-Skaret 
fond du Lac-G, Lake *” 411 428 17.4 H. 10 «61132 33.3 A. Hammen 


est rules followed. 


‘h Herds from Continu- 
ous Testing 


irpD’s DAIRYMAN:—The annual 
1, of the Allegheny County Asso- 
ja of Pennsylvania brings to 
‘many facts not easily noticed 
jer times. Chief among these 
| to be the outstanding improve~ 
made by herds in their second 
of testing over the first year. 
ear we had 14 herds with over 
Ib. average. Only one of these 
its first year of testing, the 
i; all having two or three years 
irk to their credit. 

show the value of the second 
testing over the first I will give 
jures on four different herds for 
yo years: 


Pounds fat per cow 


1926 1927 
fe 410.9 495.9 
* 296.8 369.3 
ti 272.5 350.1 
x 268.2 330.4 


ay more figures of the same 
ould be given if time and space 
“permit. Needless to say the 
'on these herds increased along 
heir production. The average 
per cow in herd Number 2 was 
$50 higher than last year, or 
than enough from each cow to 
or the year’s testing of the en- 
erd of 20 cows. Does this not 
that it pays to keep on testing 
iter year, 

previous records were broken 
3 year’s work, The pure-bred 
of Guernseys, owned by Fair- 
Farm, was high herd with an 
tre of 495.9 lbs. fat. Their cow, 
4 was high with a production of 
‘Ibs. fat. 

| association average for the 
Was 8,528 lbs. milk and 327.2 
t. This is an improvement 
St year’s average of 580 lbs. 
id 22.9 Ibs. fat. 

| +Gorpon J. Ricr, Tester. 


eet Clover in August 


S DarryMAN.—The month 
t with dried up pastures has 
© exception in the Erskine— 
Association of Minnesota, 
ual drop in milk production 
fy. One fact, however, has 
ut vividly the superiority of 
ver pastures and its ability 
and the hot, dry weather of 
All five high herds for 


August are herds having suffered the 
least slump in milk production and 
they had. sweet clover pasture. In 
fact every herd producing over 25 
Ibs. of butterfat per cow this month 
produced it on sweet clover pasture. 

Cow testing association records 
show that sweet clover offers a better 
pasture for cows and, other things 
being equal, cows do not drop off in 
milk as fast in the early fall on sweet 
clover as on any other pasture ex- 
cept alfalfa. Having an extra month 
or two of good cheap pasture can 
effect a saving of from $5 to $10 per 
head in the feed bill besides saving 
additional labor at the busy time of 
harvest. 

A. plan that has been followed with 
great success is to pasture the sec- 
ond-year growth until after harvest. 
Sweet clover is seeded in small grain 
and after the grain has been harvest- 
ed the fresh pasture is made available 
for cows. Sweet clover seems to 
stand a reasonable amount of fall pas- 
turing better than other clovers. If 
good rains occur shortly after the 
grain has been cut, a long and abun- 
dant pasture season is assured. 

To make sure of plenty of fall pas- 


‘ture a generous acreage may be seed- 


ed, as the seed is usually cheap and 
part of it may be plowed up in the 
spring for corn or other crops. By 
plowing in the spring instead of fall, 
sweet clover will not be troublesome 
in the following crop. Some of the 
advantages in favor of sweet clover 
are its adaptability to most soils, it 
fits in well in rotations, pastures 
more cattle per acre, the seed is 
cheap, it is not affected so much by 
drying weather, and is a good method 
to control weeds. 
Morris C. Grove, Tester. 


Alfalfa Pasture Saves Money 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The follow- 
ing comparison of alfalfa and blue- 
grass pasture tells the story: 


No. of Average Average Kind of 5 


Month cows milk fat pasture 
Ibs. Ibs. 

July 9 804 82.2 bluegrass 

August 9 907 35.3 alfalfa 

Gain per cow 103 3.1 


The nine cows were fed $3 worth 
of 16 per ceht protein dairy ration 
per cow in July, while in August they 
received $2.45 worth of the same 
feed. This leaves a saving of 45c 

(Continued on page 913) 


Year Total 
end- cow 


e Feb. 27: , 
-Coliege Ward* May 476 8,190 312 
y Co. July 


ing years Milk Fat 


Annual Association Reports 


Fat records 
Cows 300-pound High High Tester 
culled Cows Herds cow herd 


E. H. Loveland 


57 213 33. «571 431 R. Hansen 
110 3 14 739 495 G. J. Rice 

42 14 640 458 C. Prentice 

19 65 4 688 435 W. Kirkpatrick 
7 180 12 882 387 A, Anderson 


More Milk 
By Using 


BOVINOL 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


Agricultural experiments and practical 
dairy tests have proved that the consist- 
ent use of Bovinol will cause a 10% 
increase in milk production. More milk 
means more profit. 


Bovinol protects cows from flies. Cows 
waste energy fighting flies. Scientists 
estimate that the energy used by an ani- 
mal in fighting flies is equal to the food 
value of a pound of oats per head per day. 
Bovinol prevents this waste of energy. 


It’s easy to apply 
Bovinol—takes less 
than a minute to spray 
one cow. Use the com- 
pressed air type of 
sprayer in which the 
oil is forced out by air 
pressure and is further 
atomized by an air 
blast. Spray the cow 
night and morning, 
taking care to cover 
every square inch of 
the hide. Bovinol will 
thoroughly penetrate if 
you spray against the 
direction of the hair. 


Bovinol is a pure and highly refined oil, 
stainless, odorless, and tasteless. It con- 
tains nothing that will irritate or injure 
the hide of the animal—in fact many 
dairymen use it as a dressing for cuts 
and scratches. 


1 


STANDARD OIL C 


OMPANY | 


Cows will graze in comfort after being 
sprayed with Bovinol and your kindness 
will be repaid by larger milk yield. Every 
morning and every evening spray your 
cows with Bovinol. 


BOVINOL 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
Sold in Cans and Barrels 


Tasteless « Odorless « Colorless 


A Scientific Product Characterized By All the 
Efficiency Customary in Products of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


{Indiana} 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Ask the Nearest Standard Oil Agent 
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Lay Them Now! 


Now, while cows are in pasture, insure their health and 
milk yield during the long, cold winter months by floor- 
ing your stalls with warm, comfortable Circle A Cork 
Brick. 


Because they are nonabsorbent and nonslippery Circle 
A Cork Brick are safe to stand and lie on. They protect 
your cows from chill and dampness and prevent the dan- 
gerous winter ailments that decrease milk yield and prof- 
its. They are as good an investment for the small herd as 
for the big one. 


Plan to give your cows this protection before winter comes. 
Write for a sample brick and the illustrated book, “Circle A Cork 
Brick” now. Address ARMSTRONG CoRK & INSULATION COMPANY 
(Division of Armstrong Cork Company), 112 Twenty-fourth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


¢ 
* 
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21st ANNUAL 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
EXPOSITION 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
October 15 to 22, 1927 


In combination with the 


TRI-STATE FAIR 


World’s finest dairy cattle. 
Great exhibit of equipment for dairy farms and plants. 
Butter and cheese from all leading dairy states, 
Unusually fine educational displays. 
National 4-H Club dairy contests and demonstrations. 


**The Trail of the Dairy Cow Now Leads 
Through Dixie’’. Come and see! 


‘Reduced Railroad Rates From Every where 
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A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


| Opinions, Brickbats and Boug 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or constru 
It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. Hoard’s Dairy 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


wise or foolish. 


Louisiana Flood Area 


Hoarp’s DAiRYMAN:—I have had a 
number of inquiries from people in 
different sections of the country as 
to the flood damage done here and I 
would like very much to inform read- 
ers of Hoard’s Dairyman that this 
(western) section of Louisiana is not 
in the flood area. 

DeRidder has an elevation of 206 
feet and is twenty-five miles east of 
the Sabine river which does not over- 
flow from its bottom. It is approxi- 
mately 125 miles west of the present 
overflow of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 


DeRidder, La. LAN: 


Jones Corrected 


Hoarp’s DairyMAN:—I notice in 
your July 10 issue a letter from F. M. 
Jones, New York, entitled ‘Want 
More Milk.” Apparently Mr. Jones is 
unaware of the fact that upon May 1 
this year the League paid back to the 
holders of Series A certificates the en- 
tire principal and interest due at that 
time, a total of something over 
$2,500,000. 

His reference to certificates and re- 
volving fund in his letter leaves the 
reader with the thought that the 
League was not meeting its obliga- 
tions in this respect, which is very far 
from the truth. As a matter of fact, 
and as no doubt you probably know, 
this association redeemed nearly half 
of Series A certificates previous to 
their maturity, the original issue be- 
ing something over $4,000,000. 

New York. D. J. CARTER, 


Unity and Organization 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In your July 
10th issue is an article on “Teaching 


Agriculture Self-reliance.” I suppose. 


it is a joke but as a farmer I fail to 
see it. In the cartoon Shipping, Min- 
ing, and Manufacturing are standing 
in a swimming hole laughing at Agri- 
culture who is afraid of the water 
and is being tossed in by Unity and 
Organization. 

The government allows mining, 
manufacturing, and railroads, unity 
and organization but forbids them to 
agriculture. The McNary—Haugen 
bill would create unity and organiza- 
tion among wheat growers, cotton, 
and hog growers through a nation 
wide co-operative pool (Unity) of 
those products and would furnish the 
necessary operating machinery (Or- 
ganization) to make the pool effec- 
tive. President Coolidge by his veto 
refused to allow agriculture the aid 
of unity and organization in learning 
to swim. 

Manufacturing, railroads, and 
banking are not ‘‘self-reliant.”” Manu- 
facturing works behind a high tariff 
wall and is aided by corporate or- 
ganization. The steel trust founded 
in 1901 with a $600,000,000 capital 
half water, and working behind a 
government constructed tariff wall 
has taken out the water and recently 
declared a 40 per cent stock dividend. 
True, it is highly successful, relying 
on the strongest kind of government 
aid. If the steel trust is self-reliant, 
why did President Coolidge raise the 
tariff fifty cents a ton on steel the 
same week he vetoed the farm or- 
ganization pool of cotton, wheat, and 
hog producers? 

If the railroads are self-reliant, 


why did that same government pay - 


them $500,000,000 because of war 
losses and pass laws guaranteeing re- 


‘meant to fit a person to earn a 


Dairyman for the expressio 


turn on capital ehrough ine 
rates? 

The banks are very far trom 
reliant. Consider the Federal Re: 
Bank Act—a government pool o 
national banks and nationa 
credits. 


California. Rosert D. Kaz; 


Collegiate Education 


After reading and _ studyi 
sound logic which you have dis 
in “Collegiate Education” [| 
do otherwise than admit tha 
have convinced me of the error 
judgment of education, but lil 
“man who convinced against his 
is of the same opinion still”—th 
one point on which I do not s 
light. According to your po 
view it is of little consequen 
girl does not receive a college 
tion if she is not willing to 
from six to eight years earnir 
studying. Suppose that same 
wishes to marry in less time 13 


only, it is meant to fit them f 
in its various aspects and probl 
to my notion, and therefore 
should not be entitled to a colle 
cation only with the understa 2 
that she is going to devote her wil 
life to a career. other lo 


much thought, education, and 
ration as any other position 
My folks were not in a po 
send me to college without too 
sacrifice on their part. I ¢ 
permit that. I was engaged 
married before I graduated fro: 
school. My plan was to go to eol 
by borrowing the money, 1 
teach until I had paid it back, bu 
fiance was not willing to w: 
long to be married. He wo 
waited the four years it-would — 
taken me at college but not eig 
his people wanted to leave th : 
and he would be here alone. Na‘ 
ly I gave up my dreams of co 
I was too young to marry, : 


head. I have conquered at le 
of the difficulties, but I hav 
monition that I am not cha 


struggle as far as I was co 
I still believe that if I had hac 
lege education behind me which w 
have helped to strengthen my 

mold my character, and give n 


my struggle would have been 
ly easier. 

It is not the dollar and cent pr 
sition or even the position one 1S 
to obtain with a college education 
interests me the most; it is th 
it has upon one’s own charac 

My brother-in-law is wo 
way through the Universit; 
quite agree with you in 
what he will get out of it. It 
the making of that boy to 
work his own way, and h 
for he was spoiled. His pa 
not believe in college, thou 
certain that he will be twice 
because he was so determi 
an education at any cost. 

May I congratulate you up 
very remarkable editorial: 

Wisconsin. Mrs 


with some of the surplus flesh 
;carried by a springer, she 
milk it off. 


Holsteins 
e: Axel Hansen, Minnesota 


e were several right good 
erds among the 227 Holsteins 
at Minnesota this year with no 
two exhibitors having a mo- 
on the tops, as evidenced by 
{that the 18 blue ribbons were 
among seven men, the heavi- 
jner taking five. Forum Farm, 
yas that one. Carnation Farms 
ur firsts, Femco Farms of Min- 
fand J. D. McDonald, Wiscon- 
*h won three and Hargrove & 
, and Paul Stewart of Iowa, 
iE. Griffith, Oklahoma, had one 


itwo best bulls shown were two- 
ds, King Homestead Piebe Lad 
iby J. D. McDonald, and Prince 
ohanna Beets, from Carnation 
The latter is a very smooth 
th the right lines, but he just 
quite good enough to beat the 
ald entry, and Judge Hansen 
je Wisconsin grand champi- 


0 Farms’ senior yearling, 
Pride, was a’ good junior 


im Farms’ 4-year-old, Long 
’ Mercedes Butter Boy, headed 
2 aged cows nicely and a little 
as senior and grand champion, 
i the three-year-old, Miss Las- 
isby, by just a narrow margin. 
‘fer doesn’t look quite so good 
ta C. E. Griffith purchased her 
«Minnesota Holstein Co. sale in 
at she should be a very strong 
eler for All-American honors 
yir, nevertheless. 


jation’s 12-month-old daughter 
jInka May was junior champi- 


| 
| 


lxercise for the Bull 


0’S DaIRYMAN:—The first 
jJemonstration of constructing 
*xercise yard was held on the 
/{ David F. Mazelin of Adams 
H, Indiana, last May. The dem- 
on was in charge of J. H. Hil- 
0 Purdue University. 

October when the Adams 
i Cow Testing Association fin- 
ae second year’s work, there 
even herd sires with three or 
aughters included in the rec- 
At a meeting held to discuss 
ults obtained, it was learned 
of the eleven sires had been 
| the block. At least two of 
sills gave promise of being out- 
lz sires. 

he the discussion which fol- 
d the importance of retaining 
| the community until at least 
ok had completed yearly 


was brought out. By com- 
these records with those of 


das, the real value of the bull 
‘| ‘Measured. The writer, who 
; 
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M 


nesota State Fair and Northwest Dairy Show 


(Continued from page 885) 


on. First prize get of sire went to 
Forum Farms on a group by Forum 
Patriarch, fifth prize aged bull. 

The four county herds shown, 
Carver, Freeborn, Yellow Medicine, 
and Mower, placed in tha* order. 


Guernseys 


Judge: W. W. Yapp, Illinois 


Minnesota had a larger Guernsey 
show this year than did Wisconsin but 
it wasn’t of quite such good quality, 
particularly in the classes for milking 
females. There were 131 head shown 
by 21 exhibitors. 


D. D. Tenney’s three-year-old bull, 
Cherub’s ,Golden Secret of Shore- 
wood, was the best of the bulls. He 
isn’t the outstanding show bull that 
his sire, Ladysmith’s Cherub, was 
some years ago, but he made a very 
satisfactory senior and grand cham- 
pion, 

The junior champion, Cherub’s Se- 
quel’s Leader, owned by F. B. and 
E. H. Hardy, is a calf with very good 
lines and one tnat could be made a 
strong contender at almost any show. 


Dr. H. T. Smith of Iowa had the 
winning aged cow, Faith’s Wonder of 
Smithdale, just a little smoother cow 
with what appeared to be a better 
udder than most of her near com- 
petitors, but the judge didn’t find 
her quite so good as Miss Myrtle of 
Maple Hill, a three-year-old owned 
by Boulder Bridge Farm, and the lat- 
ter was senior and grand champion. 

Radisson Farm showed the junior 
champion, Ultra Coronet of Radisson, 
a senior yearling. 


In the final check up of awards, 
D. D. Tenney won 6 firsts, Radisson 
Farm, four, and Boulder Bridge 
Farm and F. B. and A. H. Hardy, 
Minnesota, Dr. H. T Smith, Iowa, and 
Ransom Farm of Kansas each had 
two blues. 


was at the meeting, suggested the 
more general use of exercise yards 
for bulls as a safe and satisfactory 
means of retaining bulls now in serv- 
ice until records could be secured on 
their progeny. 

The meeting unanimously voted to 
hold a bull pen construction demon- 
stration on some member’s farm dur- 
ing the spring. Roy L. Price, the cow 
tester, was instructed to select a suit- 
able place and date for the demon- 
stration. Conditions on the Mazelin 
farm offered many inducements, in- 
cluding splendid co-operation on the 
part of the owner. All preliminary 
arrangements were planned by Roy 
Price, L. M. Busche, the county 
agent, and J. H. Hilton. 


Discarded two-inch gas pipe was 
selected as the most economical and 
satisfactory material to use. The 
yard, which is located at the south- 
west corner of the barn, is 76 feet 
long and 80 feet wide. Aside from 
the labor required to set the posts, 
the total cost of material and fitting 
the pipe, including three strands of 
barbwire between each row of pipe, 
was approximately $45. Posts were 
set six feet apart. A breeding pen 
of similar construction is located at 
the entrance of the pen. In this way, 
all necessity for handling the bull is 
eliminated. A tree at the edge of 
the pen furnishes shade when the 
bull does not choose to remain in the 
stable. 


Each year there are scores of good 
sires sent to the block which could be 
retained for a longer period of use- 
fulness if each dairy farm were 
equipped with a substantial bull pen. 
A small cost outlay and a little time, 
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HOME BUTTER MAKER 


WONDERFULLY efficient butter mak- 

ing machine built on the same working 

principles as the machines used in large cream- 
eries, differing only in size and price. 


It gets all the butterfat out of the cream. 


It churns 


rapidly so the butter comes in from one-half to one- 


fourth of the time. 


works the moisture in, so 
necessary to the flavor and 
the keeping qualities, and 
giving an “over-run” (of 
moisture and salt) of from 
20 to 25 per cent above 
butterfat test. Hence more 
and better butter. 
Churning capacity 3 to 12 
gallons, Working capacity 3 


to 20 lbs. Larger sizes up to 
100 ibs. capacity. 


Write for description and for 
FREE 320-page catalogue of 
Dairy Goods. 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MFG. COMPANY 


(World's Largest Dairy Supply House) 


1245 W. Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


By simply throwing in clean water 
and giving a few turns, you remove all buttermilk. In- 
stead of working the moisture out, the MINNETONNA 


CHURNS THE 
BUTTER AND 


WORKS IT.¢2 


La 
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4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


4 An inventor who could develop an airplane which 

would perform such a feat would be considered a 

, _.@ wonder. But such is the record of regular 

| accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor 
in pumping water. 

* Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the 

wheel of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should 

7 roll along the surface of the ground at the same speed that it 

makes when pumping water it would encircle the world in 90 days, 

or would go four times around in a year. It would travel on an 

average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 

y each day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day 

needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 


then, that a windmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the best 
automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? 

The Auto-oiled Aermotor after many years of service in every part of the 
world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service with one 
oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely enclosed and 


flooded with oil. 


For full infor- 
mation write 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Aermotors and Aermotor Towers withstand the storms. 


Chicago Dalla 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Des Moines 
Oakland 


Senddor tee Silo Book 


STORM PROOF. PERMANENT, ATTRACTIVE 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO 


ead FIRE* PROOF nS. COMPANY 


FULTON BLD TTSBURGH PA.® 


when work is not rushing, invested in 
a bull pen would return a handsome 
profit. There is an urgent need for 
more proved bulls in the Middle West 
at the present time. 

G. A. WILLIAMS. 


Indiana College of Agriculture. 


HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
Fordson or equal power. Doitin your spare 
time. Realmoneyin custom work. Shred- 

ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. § 
me ©Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 

| Solid on Trial! 

Operate it yourself—with your owncorn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; alsouseful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 


**Inventors of the Corn Husker 
Box2z0 Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Boys and girls! Join the Juniors and 


get the emblems of our club, watch fob, 
or necklace, pin and creed. Easy to join 
—costs nothing. Write for application. 


910 


MULE-HIDE 
ROOFS 


"MOT A HICH 
A 


‘a 
MILLIOW FEET 


MULE - HIDE 
ROOFS 


are a good invest- 
ment because they 
give long wearing 
service at reason- 


able cost. 


§ If you plan to reroof, 
ask your Mule- Hide 
Y dealer to show you the 


Mule-Hide 3-Tab Hex 
Shingle for covering 
old, worn roofs with- 
out removing the 
' original shingles. 
“sQ GOOD THAT ONLY 
THE BEST DEALERS 
SELL THEM” | 
. The Lehon 
Company 
W. 44th St. to 45th St. on 
Oakley Avenue 
CHICAGO, — 
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Replacement Head for 
FORDSON 


Earns Dollar 
a Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 
day and get three to five more horse power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour’s time needed. 
Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 


erate in price and sold with a money-back 
guarantee. Write for“Ricardo Replacement Head” book 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Heads. 


Waukesha Motor Company 
960 St. Paul Ave., Waukesha, W' 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MGTOREED FOR TWENTY YEARS 
TRaPNESTED 


PO 0 RMA N : BLOOD-TESTED 


200 to 300 EGG STRAINS 
AT IT FOR 27 YEARS 


OVER 42,000 CUSTOMERS 
throughout the world 
know the practical mer- 
its of my strains. 


CHOICE FOUNDATION STOCK 
25% to 50% 
discount for immediate 
or future deliveries. 
MY FAMOUS BLOOD LINES 


Cc. W, LEG., 
ROCKS, Le 


PEDIGREED 


S. 
Ww. 
BR. 
Ss. 
R. 
W. 
Ww. 


ORP 313 EGG 
BUFF ORPS, LADY B. 2nd, 305 EGGS. 


My Big Instructive Dlustrated Catalog, giving 
valuable information on poultry house construc- 
tion, and the care and management of poultry, is 
free. Write for your copy today. 


JOHN G. POORMAN 
Tinley Park, Il. 


‘ARROW CHIX 
FOR SUCCESS i, 
COCKERELS for less than_ you can _ raise 


them. Write for prices. D. T. FARROW 
CHICKERIES, Peoria, Illinois. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 
Also Baby Chicks and Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 


I d. on. 
GEORGE 8. FERRIS, 965. isnion: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


bat te ed ty ee in 1 i 
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Feed and Other Things 


There may not be anything new in 
the world but there certainly are a lot 
of the old things that demand con- 
stant repetition before much of an 
impression is made. If continued 
dripping of water can wear away 
most any surface, possibly constant 
telling may result in adaption of bet- 
ter practices. This fact is particu- 
larly applicable to the use of dry 
mash during the entire year. 

Last week, before attending a meet- 
ing, a visit was made to the local 
farmers’ feed mill. This is in an ex- 
ceptionally good farming section and 
is typical of any of the better parts 
of any state. 

A monthly record was kept of sales 
of all classes of feed. They do not 
handle any commercial feeds but eith- 
er sell a locally mixed feed based on 
a standard formula or will grind oats, 
corn, or barley that the farmer may 
grow and add the other necessary in- 
gredients required for a complete 
mixture. They will also mix any con- 
coction that the farmer may desire. 

The sales of laying mash feed fol- 


low: January, 11,575 Ibs.; February, ° 


18,550 Ibs.; March, 10,150 Ibs.; April, 
7,175 \bs.; May, 4,725 Ibs.; haa 
4,350 lbs.; July, 3,925 lbs. 

Egg production would in this case 
show the same trend because, al- 
though this was a dairy section, they 
produce whole milk or cheese and 
have no skimmilk or buttermilk as a 
source of animal protein. This record 
shows that feed is purchased when 
the egg price is high. Just as soon as 
the price drops the feed is also de- 
creased, the ration is limited, produc- 
tion drops, and the cost of production 
is raised and the flock becomes un- 
profitable. Any flock can show some 
profit when the price of eggs is high 
and feed cost is low. When the mar- 
gin between selling price and cost of 
production is decreased it becomes in- 
creasingly necessary to pay greater 
attention to efficiency. Dry mash feed- 
ing is one part of that program that 
one cannot afford to ignore or neglect. 

Not only should this mash be kept 
in an open hopper available at all 
times, but during July and August a 
moist mash should also be fed at 
noon. This additional feed sort of 
concentrates production and results 
in one obtaining the last few eggs 
that a hen will produce that season in 
a shorter time. It is much like using 
some water to rinse out the milk pail. 
The regular dry mixture, moistened 
to a crumbly condition with milk or 
water and fed in an amount that the 
flock will clean up in ten to fifteen 
minutes, is sufficient. 

In our state, as in most of the oth- 
ers in this section, probably not over 
ten per cent of the farm flock owners 
feed mash during the entire year. In 
Connecticut, which is a poultry sec- 
tion, not more than five people rais- 
ing poultry in the state do not feed 
mash continuously. If it is profitable 
for them to do this when located in 
the section of high feed prices, it is 
profitable to do so in all sections. 

Numerous mixtures are available 
and recommended, Probably the most 


eDoultr 
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universal mixture consists of 100 
pounds each of ground corn, ground 
oats, wheat bran, standard middlings, 
meat scrap or digestive tankage, and 
one per cent of table salt. This means 
one pound of salt to each hundred 
pounds of mash mixture. 
Colds 

From now on until housed for the 
winter, it is not unusual to detect 
colds in the young flock. The condi- 
tion is usually indicated by a sniffling, 
watery discharge from the eye or 
nose, and often swelling of the eye. 

In great measure this is caused by 
improper management. Too often one 
forgets that as the pullets grow and 
develop the house must increase in 
proportion. One means by which this 
may be done is removal of all the 
cockerels and a second by transfer- 
ring part of the flock to another 
house. 

Roosting on the ground beneath the 
colony house or on the floor of the 
house should be discouraged. Early 
in the chicks’ development is the most 
opportune time to train them to roost 
but it may also be done later. 

The colony house should be well 
ventilated by opening the windows. 
Crowding caused by roosting on the 
floor or by insufficient number of 
perches may cause colds which can 
later develop into roup, pox, canker, 
and the other associated troubles. 

To prevent any possibility of the 
other forms due to nutrition, one 
should feed liberally on yellow corn 
and also fresh, succulent green feed. 

A treatment is always a mighty 
poor recourse. In this case if one is 
unfortunate enough to run into such 
trouble, Epsom salts may be used. 
This material can be given at the 
rate of three-fourths to one pound.per 
hundred birds, dosage being depend- 
ent upon growth. Mature fowls usu- 
ally get one pound per hundred and 
the rate is decreased in proportion to 
development. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to 
stress the importance of final finish 
on a pullet which means having them 
in excellent physical condition with 
sufficient reserve to continue produc- 
ing without interruption after having 
started.—J. B. HAYES. 


Poultry Feeding Experi- 
ments with Soy Beans 


Bulletin 147 of the Delaware Ex- 
periment Station by A. E. Tomhave 
and C. W. Mumford reports the re- 
sults of two experiments as follows: 

Soy beans for baby chicks.—Three 
pens of 350 chicks each were used for 
comparing protein supplements of 
meat scrap and dried buttermilk, 
ground soy beans and dried butter- 
milk, and ground soy beans. At 7 
weeks of age the average weights of 
the males and females receiving the 
two. types of animal protein were 
1.020 and 0.957 lbs., while those re- 
ceiving ground sdy beans and dried 
buttermilk averaged 0.860 and 0.740 
lb., and those receiving ground soy 
beans as the only protein supplement 
averaged 0.433 and 0.557 lb. 


Ground soy beans in the ration for 


Jaying pullets.—Preliminary results — 


Fig Rk RTE Ree etek eR aR 


serap laid larger numbers 


' aim to let a cow go down 


of a comparative test of 
and ground soy beans as p 
plements in a mash of. 
showed that ‘those receivi 


consumed considerably more 


1% 
uu 
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“You seem to be doing a 
of it,” we remarked. ‘Whi 
feed during the winter?” — 

“T feed silage twice a d. 
will eat. I feed alfalfa 
three times a day all they y 
make a grain mixture of g 
ley, ground oats, ground 
and either linseed mea 
feed. Right now it is glu 
cause I am in the gluten | 
I feed this grain mixture 
3 pounds of milk produce 


lack of feed. If I feed h 
then she don’t make me a 
her and feel that I ha 
with her. If I should no 
cows enough of the righ 
feeds and they did not prc 
I think they ought to produ 
my fault and not the cows” 
“Your pastures are pr 
burned up right now. W 
doing to ie your cows up 


“T am esas grair 
“Have you ever tried 


for pasture?” we asked 
of finding out what h 


ae 


problem. 

“No, but I am sue 
it. Right now this whi 
in bad shape because o: 
up native pastures. We?’ 
something: and Sweet = 
be the answer.’ 

Mr. Guildner’s ee 
fifth year in the cow ' 
tion. It costs him a fi 
a year. He said he c 
pay $100 a year rather 
out the wee ce ga. 
this work. 

He hopes some dav to 
of pure-breds.. — What he 
with grades makes qui 
to pure-breds. He will 
of pure-breds and they w 
ones because he will de 
they make money for 
how to find out how 
In fact his trump card 
how to make a real ¢ 
someone else has failec 
partly accounts for the 
is getting from grad 

In counting the d 
income and expen 
Mrs. Guildner are cou 
when they will have 
and barn, a better h 
more comforts for tl 
quate education for thi 
and a lasting satisfac 
that they have done 
work in a successful 


PAINTING INSIDE 0 
OLD AUTO AND T 
_ “GET” THE LIC! 
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costs millions 


m bloat; pure aN 
with scrub 
id blood between neighbors— 
only a few of the many penal- 
ly fenced farm must bear. 


: ) BRAND FENCE 


aled??’—Copper Bearing 


¥e rooted up from the bottom, 
n down from the top, when 
erected. Fulllength, picket- 

s, wavy strands and can’t-slip 
pit hog-tight and bull-proof. 


fence can match*“*RED BRAND.” 
copper in thesteel, like old-time fence. 


This keeps =) out re 
longlife in. 


What has beenyour ex- 
perience with or without 
good fence? We will pay 
$5 or more for each letter 

H thatweuse. Write for de- 

4 catalog and 3inter- 

rtp esting booklets that tell 

My how others have made 

Alway S more money with hog- 

hoc ok for the fences. 
Red 

Brand 
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Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. 


Y 1710 IndustrialSt. 
Peoria, Illinois 


xT; forLatest 
HAMMER TYPE 


F ” FEED MILL 


Motor or 
alive Se ee 


Also makers of 
Blue Streak 
Mills, large ca- 


With this low-pric- 
ed HANDY FARM 
MI you can 
save half the cost of 
ving your concrete 
work done for you. 
in make your own walks, steps, 
ad well platforms, stable, chicken 
house floors, foundations for new 
» cement blocks, fence posts, etc. 
ly mixes a wheelbarrow load 
—no job too small—no farm 
g metal Teaeybogtrsm 
cars. Operated by hand or with 


ohn Deere Dealer can’t supply 


a E tells how to mix, enn 

» covers mixtures requi 

the Handy Mixer. Write today 
% “vy eam Tl. for 
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Increasing the Effectiveness 
of Corn and Tankage 


As a rule, winter rations for pigs 
are deficient in vitamin factors af- 
fecting growth and health. The Ohio 
Station has carried through several 
experiments to find out how these 
deficiencies may be corrected. A brief 
summary of some of this experimen- 
tal work is reported as follows: 

Limestone.—In the fourth experi- 
ment of a series dealing with the 
problem of increasing the effective- 
ness of a corn and tankage ration for 
winter feeding, 1% per cent of lime- 
stone in the ration failed to improve 
it. Calcium carbonate was used in 
one of the four trials. A summary 
of the three, in which limestone was 
used, shows the addition of lime- 
stone to have increased the rate of 
gain 17.4 per cent, and to have low- 
ered the feed cost 12 cents for each 
100 lbs. of gain. A ration of corn 
and tankage is thus apparently 
slightly deficient in calcium for op- 
timum growth. 

Skimmilk.—The possibility of im- 
proving the quality of the proteins 
of a corn and tankage ration was 
suggested by the favorable results 
again secured by replacing a part of 
the tankage with a little skimmilk in 
a ration of corn, tankage, salt, and 
limestone. Much larger’ returns 
were secured for skimmilk when it 
was used in this manner than when 
it was fed as the only supplement. 

‘Cod liver oil added to yellow corn, 
tankage, salt, and limestone at the 
rate of .5 peund in each 500 Ibs. of 
feed produced more rapid growth, as 
well as a larger amount of growth 
from a given quantity of feed. Cod 
liver oil that had been treated to 
destroy its vitamin A content gave 
results similar to those from the un- 
treated product. Pigs on yellow corn 
and tankage seldom show symptoms 
of rickets, nevertheless it seems prob- 
able that these feeds are too low in 
the anti-rachitic property for opti- 
mum development, although not ap- 
preciably deficient in vitamin A. 

Alfalfa meal is regarded as a more 
practical feed than cod liver oil for 
swine. The mixture of tankage 2 
parts, linseed meal 1 part, and 
alfalfa meal 1 part, again made an 
excellent showing. In this trial it 
gave cheaper and more rapid gains 
than a supplement of tankage only, 
or one of tankage and limestone. 
Limestone with tankage, linseed 
meal, and alfalfa meal did not reduce 
the cost but did still further increase 
the rate of gain. Linseed meal and 
limestone made a less effective sup- 
plement than the same feeds with 
alfalfa meal included. Bright green, 
third-cutting alfalfa hay was tried as 
a possible substitute for alfalfa meal. 
It was readily eaten, particularly dur- 
ing the early part of the test, and 
proved as efficacious as the alfalfa 
meal which also was of excellent 
quality. 

Direct sunlight apparently has a 
beneficial effect upon growing pigs 


In one test 


receiving certain rations. 
two groups of pigs were given corn, 
tankage, linseed meal, salt, and lime- 


stone. One of these groups was con- 
fined indoors, the other housed and 
fed indoors but given access to a 
small outside pen with a board floor. 
The pigs having access to sunlight 
made the more rapid and economical 
gains. The difference in favor of the 
pigs having access to the outside pen 
was not great at first during the 
cloudy days of winter, but became 
more marked as spring advanced and 
there was a greater amount of sun- 
shine. 

Fermenting a ration of corn, tank- 
age, salt, and limestone, and one of 
the same feeds plus linseed and al- 
falfa meals resulted in a little more 
rapid growth, and in slightly greater 
gains from a given amount of feed, 
but the saving was not sufficient to 
cover the extra cost when commer- 
cial yeast was used. Practically the 
same results were secured with self- 
propagated or home-grown yeast, but 
despite the fact that this method in- 
volves practically no expense it 1s 
doubtful whether the benefit derived 
will ordinarily pay for the extra la- 
bor required. A ration of yellow corn 
and tankage is apparently not de- 
ficient in anti-neuritic properties. 


Milk and Coffee Drinking 


Survey 
(Continued from page 882) 


throughout the day in exactly the 
Same manner as did the children of 
the larger groups previously dis- 
cussed; that is, more of both the bet- 
ter class children and poorer chil- 
dren had milk for lunch than at any 
other time; more of them, rich or poor, 
took coffee for breakfast than for 
lunch or supper, and supper was the 
meal at which the least number of 
each of these two groups had either 
beverage. 

“Every dairyman should weigh 
carefully these facts relative to the 
milk and coffee consumption in this 


- community,” states P. S. Brenneman, 


President of the Dairymen’s Co-oper- 
ative Sales Company, Inc., the milk 
producer organization in the Pitts- 
burgh territory. “This information 
shows up more strikingly than ever 
before the need for more education 
among the public relative to the val- 
ue of milk for physical health and 
mental ability. It points out our re- 
sponsibility as an industry to the 
welfare of the children of our coun- 
try and offers us an opportunity of 
increasing the net profits of the dairy- 
men by teaching the public to use 
more milk in the fluid form.” 

A pamphlet containing more com- 
plete results of the survey together 
with charts picturing important find- 
ings may be secured upon request 
from the National Dairy Council, 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“Make the best of everything; 
think the best of everybody; hope the 
best for yourself.”—-Grorce STEPH- 
ENSON. 7 


911 


-you need 


AE YOU butchering this 
fall? If you are, write 
today for a free copy of the 


booklet, ““How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” You 
will find it’s the most helpful 
thing you ever read on the 
subject of “putting up” meat. 


It tells you the best and easiest 
ways to butcher, how to prepare 
the carcass, select the various cuts, 
cure the meat. It explains thor- 
oughly the importance of salt in 
meat curing—and why Diamond 
Crystal is and for 40 years has 
been the ideal salt for curing meat. 


Diamond Crystal is pure, mild 
salt. Used in curing, it assures 
sweet, well-flavored meat. The 
tiny flakes, which dissolve quick- 
ly, penetrate every fibre and thus 
protect against spoilage. 


There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meat, for livestock, for can- 
ning, for butter and cheese mak- 
ing, for table and for cooking. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade. 


“The Salt thats ale Saft.” 


Diamond 


RNSIR 
SCA 


Free! 


Use coupon below to get your c opy of 


the booklet, * “How to butcher 
and Cure Pork.” 


tion to you. 


ogs 
No cost or obliga- 


“ 


2 Ey EE PE RT | 
Dramonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 1183,St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
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LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


For Sale—Two Registered Holstein Bulls from 22 
Tb. Junior 2 yr. old dam.  Sired by high record 
bulls. 1 and 2 years old. $150.00 each. 1 registered 
bull and 12 grade heifers 6 to 9 months old. $450.00 
to Oct. 1. BRIDGEMAN FARM, R. 4, Duluth, Minn. 

High class grade Holsteins—Springing or fresh cows 
from an area tested county. Can also supply Guern- 
seys of top quality. Clean cattle, priced right. 30 
years experience in breeding dairy cattle. Write me, 
JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-* 

For Sale—Five head registered Holsteins, young 
cows and heifers due this fall; sired by thirty or 
thousand Jb. sires; all from tested dams. Accredited 
herd. Farmers prices.) HARRY O’CONNOR, Reeds- 
burg, Wisconsin. 

20 high grade Holstein heifers, 18 to 30 months old. 
for sale. Some due to freshen soon. Tuberculin test- 
ed. Will pasture them until fall if purchaser wishes. 


HOMEWOOD FARM, Hiles, Wis. 17-2 
Holstein cows in carload lots for sale. Young, 
sound, close up, 50 to 70 Ibs. a day. CARL WES- 


TERHEIDE, Behnke Restaurant, 
Holstein Bull, 


Marshfield, Wis. 
Three of his dams averayed 108 lbs, 


milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Twelve registered yearling Holstein heifers. Well 
grown. Excellent type. HOMER DOPP, Oconomowoc, 


Wisconsin. 

Three handsome Holstein heifer calves, $65.00 test- 
ed, crated. ALFAKORN DAIRY, Evansville, Wis- 
consin. 14-5 

if you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 


ber, Write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
Registered Holstein cows and young stock, FRI- 
DAY DAIRY, R. 2, Madison. Wis. 18-2 


For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a_ reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

100 head choice Holstein cows and_ heifers. 
ORVILLE K. ORAVEN, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 15-4 

For Sale—Fifty head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cows due to freshen in thirty. to sixty days. 
Priced to sell. JOHN KEENER, Amherst, Wis. 17-4 

Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Miltvaukee, Wis. 13-* 

Young Bulls and Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding 


from dams with good A. R. records. QUINEILO 
FARMS, 607 Trust Company Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 18-* 


Guernsey herd for sale—22 young cows, heavy pro- 


ducers, registered bull, some calves. T. B. tested, 
free from disease. Priced reasonable. ©. J. FRIES, 
Ogdensburg, Wis. 17-3 


Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all, In _ yillage limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh, Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


Serviceab'e Guernsey bulls for sale. Records 500 to 
675 Ibs. New sale list. HOMER RUNDELL, Lin- 
wood Farm Guernseys, Livingston, Wis. 18-* 

1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. T-* 

Oct. 20—Spillers & TExecutrix, Versailles, Ohio. 
Dispersal the Goldmead Guernseys and all chattles, 
cash sale. 

Registered Guernseys—Females 
for list. MATH MICHELS, 

Grade Guernsey springing 
plentiful in La Crosse County. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Auction—September 27. Guernseys bred to sire of 
coming GGG Leader. J. SHUMWAY, Clear Lake, 


and males. Send 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 10-* 
cows and heifers are 
For prices write H. W. 


Wisconsin. 

For Sale—Thirty-nine very high grade Guernsey 
heifers. 15 bred and balance open. F. J. GLAN- 
VILLE, Lancaster, Wis. 17-2 

Summer Bargains in Guernsey bulls, _ heifers. 
FRANK KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 15-4 

Registered Guernseys for sale. Both sexes. A. R. 
breeding. ROY BURTON, Eagle, Wis. 17-* 


For Sale—Thirty-six very high grade Jersey heifers. 


Twenty springers and balance open. F. J. GLAN- 
VILLE, Lancaster, Wis. 17-2 
15 Registered Jersey cows and heifers, freshening 


this fall. Bred for production. Accredited herd. 
THEO WEHRLE & SONS, Fennimore, Wis. 18-2 

Jersey Heifers and Cows—Will sell thirty out of 
herd of seventy. Your choice. COLD’S JERSEY 
DAIRY, Reinbeck, Iowa. 17-2 

For Sale—Six yearling Jersey heifers, registered. 
Cheap. MILO VOSBURG, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 17-2 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Guernseys Wanted—Act as selling agent for reli- 
able dealer or would like to get cows on time pay- 
ments. Best references. HENRY WICKERT, Ban- 
croft, Nebr. 

Wanted—Two registered Jersey heifers 1 year old. 
J. S. SKINNER, Marcellus, Ky. 

Holsteins or Guernseys Wanted. Due soon. 1,000 
to 1350. Address BOX 507, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Am in market for a carload of high producing Hol- 
steins. RICHLAWN FARM, R. 2, Worthville, Ky. 


STOCK BUYER 
Choice dairy cows, selected for the careful buyers by 
the dairy cattle specialist. F. B. GREEN, Evansville, 
Wisconsin. 16-10 


SWINE 


For Sale—Big Type Poland Chinas, registered and 
cholera immuned. J. S. SKINNER, Marcellus, Ky. 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 75 cents for one cow, $2.50 for five cows, 


postpaid. East of Rockies 8c per cow extra postage. 
WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, Box 49E, 
Washington. 17-* 


POULTRY 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens. Priced 
low. Large or small lots. JOHN HASS, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa. 18-5 


PRINTING 


We print tilk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 
please you. Write us now so you will have your 
supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 


: MACHINERY 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

DeLaval Milk Clarifier No. 98, used one season, 
like new. $65.00. New Mellotte 740 lb. cream separ- 
ator. 20% discount. F. JULIUS, Stockton, Il. 18-2 

Two-Unit Hinman milker with equipment for ten 
cows in one row. Good as new. $100. Address BOX 
483, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 18-* 

For Sale—Two Perfection double unit milkers in 
A-1 condition used 1 year. First check for $60.00 
takes them. GLENN LEHMAN, Hubbard, Iowa. 

Dairy outfit, consisting of boiler, pasteurizer, bot- 
tles, truck ind other accessories. Priced at a bar- 
gain. FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Marion, Mlinois. 

Flueless Boilers for dairies, All sizes. Buyers prices. 
CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O. 15-4 

For Sale—Four unit Hinman milker. Used one 
year. Price $150. AMOS LLOYD, Milford, Ia. 17-2 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 


LIGHTNING RODS 


Reliable agents to sell the ‘‘Diddie-Blitzen’’ rods in 
your own territory. Lightning damage can be prevent- 
ed by our system. Write today for our proposition. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


We Want More Factory Patrons. Mason County, 
Mich,, admirably adapted to dairying, 
inducements to new settlers. 
still available. The largest cheese factory in the 
State is located in this county. Operating twelve 
months in the year, it provides an outlet for your 
‘milk at remunerative prices. Investigate the possi- 
bilities of this county before locating elsewhere. We 
have no land for sale but will be glad to assist 
prospective buyers in finding satisfactory locations. 


For further information, write to Dept. A, KRAFT 
CHEESE CO., Scottville, Mich. 18-4 
Cement Hway Farm, Lake View. 986 acres, 


crops, 12 cows and calves, horses, 100 poultry, com- 
plete equipment, all crops in field or barn, hay, corn, 
oats, potatoes, cabbage, beans, beets, vegetables, etc. ; 
good 8-room house and pretty views; A-1 basement 
barn, granary, heh house for 300, ice house, etc.; 
motor bus passes on. cement road, 1% mile village, 
easy run city; good loam soil, spring water, timber- 
lot, mixed fruit. Going proposition, only $4000, part 
cash. J. H. TOBIN, Strout Agency, 19 Main St., 
Cortland, N. Y. 


300 Acres, stock, tools, crops, city markets; $18 an 
acre, Big money-maker in splendid farming district; 
all advantages near; 125 acres fertile machine-worked 
fields, easy to keep 60 head stock, abundance water, 
large amount wood, variety choice fruit; good 13-room 
house, very convenient and home like; large barns, 
tenant house, etc. Disability forces sale, price only $5500 
including 3 horses, 11 cows and young stock, 4 hogs, 
hens, long list machinery, vehicles, corn, grain, pota- 
toes, hay, buckwheat, straw, “vegetables; part cash. 
Details page 54 big illustrated Spring Catalog. Free. 
STROUT AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 


203 acres, suitable for dairy.and stock farm located 
in South Buffalo Township, Armstrong County, Penn- 
sylvania. Underlaid by two seams of bituminous coal. 
Free natural gas for domestic use. 6 room house in 
good repair, drilled well, one at house, one in the 
barn, barn 40x60, shed 20x50, garage 12x26, con- 
venient to good markets. For further information 
address BEYNARD WAY, Freeport, Pa. 


For Sale—1750 acre farm near Columbus, Loundes 
Co,, Miss. Abundant rich pasture, flowing wells, rich 
red lands in corn and cotton; silo, barns, etc.; rail- 
road station on tract. $26.00 per acre; $15,000.00 
cash, No trades. WALTER P. BROWN, Columbus, 
Mississippi. 


140 Acre, equipped dairy ranch, rich loam, near 
Bellingham, | Washington. “Holsteins — Paradise.’’ 
Pavement. Condensary five miles. Modern house, 
silo, two hundred ton barn for seventy head. FLOR- 


ENCE PARSONS, Owner, Grants Pass, Oregon. 


For Sale—Land and farms in fine agricultural 
county near city. Wanted honest. intelligent Germans, 
Swedes, Danes, Norwegians. Warm, sunny climate. 
Cut this out. H. D. STEWART, Monroe, North 
Carolina. 


Jasper, Missouri, 135 acre dairy farm 1% miles 
from milk condensery and Kansas City cement high- 
way. Must sell, improvements exceed price $20,000. 
Terms. JOHN NEVITT, Carthage, Mo. 17-4 


160 acre improved farm. Complete buildings. 
Priced to sell. TARR BROS., New Auburn, Wis- 
consin. 11-* 

For Sale—Established wholesale dairy and farm. 
70 head cattle. 50 milking. 150 acres excellent land, 


L. T. DIDDIE CO., Marshfield, Wis. 13-6 FRANK W. COLE, 1970 Higbee, Memphis, Tenn. 18-2 

For Sale—%4 section Central Wisconsin dairy farm, 

LUMBER stock and equipment. Price $8500, $1500 down, Ad- 

Guaranteed lumber and shingles sold direct. Big dress BOX 476, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 17-2 

saving! Ask for estimate. KENWAY LUMBER 200 acre dairy farm, money maker.. W. K. 
COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington. 15-7 FREUDENBERGER, Columbia, Mo. 
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“My ad brought me $160.00 for one litter of regis- 
Will always keep Hoard’s Dairy- 


man in mind when I have something good to sell or 


tered puppies. 
trade.”’ 


- HAY 


Alfalfa, Clever Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 

Wholesale hay and straw. Write us. for prices. 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Hlinois. 2-* 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on arrival and guaran- 


tee our weights. ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, MDlinois. 14-* 

Alfalfa and Clover Hay for Sale—Ask for delivered 
prices. HARRY GATES COMPANY, Jackson, 
Michigan. 17-* 

Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale. The.A. B. 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, O. ‘ 15-tf 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Alfalfa seed 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel; scarified 
sweet clover 95% pure, $4.50. Bags free. GEORGE 
BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 15-4 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 


to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio, . 4-* 


SS 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
Paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000. farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Atkinson, 


Wis. 26-* 
DOGS 

Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and _ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 

Welsh Shepherd pups. Mother imported. $10.00 
each. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, New 
York. 18-3 
_Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
KASKASKENNELS, AW87, Herrick, Il. 17-4 


Pure White Eskimo Spitz Puppies. 
WEAVER BROS., Lanark, Tlinois. 


Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy, POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP.. 1030 W. Broad St.; Richmond, Va. 2-spl 


PRE ES re Aa N/E 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Farmer’s Wool—Made into blankets, batting and 
yarns at fair prices. Send for circulars. MONTTI- 
CELLO WOOLEN MILLS, (Estab. 1866) Monticello, 
Wisconsin. 17-4 


Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-° 


Farm raised. 


— W. H., Wisconsin 
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WANT TO RENT 


Wont to Rent on shares by October first fully 
equipped dairy and grain farm with modern buildings. 
Lifetime experience. Age 33 years. Best of reference. 
Would prefer northern or central Wisconsin. H. J. 
F., 1711 North Albany Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Experienced married man with family and $5,000, 
wants dairy farm on shares. Address BOX 491, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Competent farm manager 
equipped, stocked farm. 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Experienced dairyman wants to lease large dairy. 
wWholestie or retail route. NEAL PLANTZ, Oil Hill, 
Kansas. 


rent large 
BOX 493, 


desires to 
Preferably cash. 


FOR RENT 


Renters Wanted—Write for free books and list of 
improved farms for rent in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, productive for small grains, clover, alfalfa, dai- 
rying, cattle, sheep and hogs, Good schools, markets, 
churches in fast developing communities where land 
can be purchased on easy terms, | Low homeseekers’ 
rates every Tuesday. Go now and _ see the harvest. 
E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 682, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 17-* 

Wanted—To hear from a man who is capable of 
running a two hundred acre farm, on shares. All in 
good state of cultivation, have cut one hundred tons 
of hay this season, have twenty acres of corn, twenty- 
five acres of oats, also other crops. Tractor, horses 
and all machinery. Farm will handle sixty cows and 


is located near Scranton on State road. Man must 
be able to furnish some stock. F. E. PAYNE, Dal- 
ton, Lackawanna County, Pa. 18-3 

For Rent—Fully equipped dairy farm. Good mar- 
ket. | University town. DR. W. H. DONOVAN, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

FARMS WANTED 
Want 200 to 400 acres near school. WALT. MIL- 


LER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


DAIRIES 


For Sale—Controlling interest with manager’s posi- 
tion in modernly equipped milk and ice cream plant 
in best dairy section in Florida. $8,000. Address 
BOX 499, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 18-2 

For Sale—Splendid dairy opportunity for experienced 
dairyman; good terms; write for particulars to ILLI- 
NOIS. SALES COMPANY, Lock Box 275, Quincy, 
Tllinois. 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis, 19-* 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Guaranteed good flavor. 
ing 5 Ibs., $1.00; 10, $1.75. Smoking. 5 lbs., 75c: 
10, $1.25. Pay when received. FARMERS’ UNION, 
Mayfield, Kentucky. 18-2 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—New Plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real manu- 
facturer. Write now for Free Samples. MADISON 
CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New York. 5-Spl 


Agents—We start you in business and help you 


succeed, No capital or experience needed. Spare or 
full_time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write 
MADISON CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New 


York. 18-11 


offers many , 
Low priced farms are 


A Real Bargain—Blacksmith shop 
wife’s health forcing sale. A dandy. stan 
petition. Good building. Only takes 
Make the deal. Act quick. Write LOC 
Greenwood, Wisconsin. 


TESTERS WANTE 


Testers Wanted—10 testers wanted 0 
November 1. Prefer single men with trai 
ricultural school or as assistant herdsmen. 
dairy cow feeding, milk testing and ; 
Salary $900.00 per year and up, plus boar 
experience, two references in first letter, — 
CRAMER, Madison. Wisconsin. 

lowa Cow Testing Associations need te 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board 
courses offered. Give age, experience, re 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA § 
LEGE, Ames. ‘ 


Advertising in this department Is 8c 
. Remit in advance, i 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Single herdsman to, have | 
head Holsteins, and be working forem: 
barn and milk house. All modern equipme 
have knowledge and experience in feed 
and producing clean milk. References r 
character 


Address BOX 506, care Hoard’s Dairyma: 
Wanted—Young married man by Decen 
reliable and able to do any part of the 
dairy farm producing and retailing 150 
A milk, Will also haye job open on mi 
the right man that can qualify and give 
Apply _with veferences, salary expected 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted at once a working farm forem 
for Wisconsin on a modern dairy and 
Must be good tractor and all around i 
have excellent references. Not over 
Address JAMES SCANLAN, 306 City 
Illinois. ttn 
Wanted—Married man and wife by 
good milkers. House, light, heat, fruit, 
milk provided. All conveniences. W; 
month to start. Position open now. 
& SON, R. 3, Canton, Ohio. Phone Co | 

Wanted at once—Married man experienced 
and also farm work. Modern equipmé | 
hustler, neat and sober. Good wages, and p 
New England or New York man 
LANE FARM, Kinderhook, N. Y. ; 

Middle aged married man without chil 
and dairy work. Machine milking, ste 
$75.00 per month, milk, fuel, light. 
BOX 1616, Butte, Montana. 

Wanted—Energetic young woman, c 
and farm worker, Farm operated by » 
pay and living conditions. Jersey 
MISS I, H. OGILVIE, Airlie Farm, B 

Help Wanted—Single dry hand milke 
ing conditions; chance for advancement. | 
married men with small families, HAR’ 
FARM, Columbus, Ohio. : 

Wanted—BExperienced creamery mai 
single, who understands all branches of ‘vor 
clean milk is produced for city distributioi 
proposition for the right man. Address 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. z é 

Wanted—Farm manager who will take 
cial interest in finest clear dairy farm 
400,000. Desire to produce certified 
state. Address BOX 500, care Hoard’s 

Wanted—Single experienced man for 
dairy barn on large Holstein farm 50 n 
cago. | Dependable worker, clean milker, {| 
BOX 504, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Pa 

Farm superintendent on farm west of 
Illinois, 200 acres. Highest of refei 
Must be married. Address BOX 505, « 
Dairyman. : 

Wanted Immediately—EPxperienced 
test cow milker. Must be good ‘feeder a 
work. Married. Registered Guernsey 
BURG FARMS HERD, Foxburg, 
Wanted—Three good dry hand 
large modern dairy farm. One of the 
willing to care for dairy work. REY] 
IAT, FARMS. Wardensville, W. Va. 

Wanted—Thoroughly competent ma: 
pure bred Guernseys. _ Apply, SUP) 
La Belle Knoll Farm, Oconomowoc, Wi 

Firemen, Brakemen, beginners $150-$ 
railroads everywhere (which position?), 
ASSOCIATION, Desk M-10, Brooklyn, 

Wanted—Milk wagon driver. State 
give reference. Do not answer unle: 
duce results. FARWAY DAIRY, Halland: 
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POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position farm manager. 
large propositions. Understand thorougl 
feeding of all classes of live stock. 
mechanic. Can build up run down: 
one or more unprofitable farms and 
basis on small salary plus commis 
NICHOLS, R. 4, North Milwaukee, W 

Position Wanted as Manager modern 
Understand the dairy business thorou 
duction of high grade milk. Have 
business for. years.. Would aceept a 
basis plan. Married, best of references 
ter and ability. Prefer southwes 
486, care Hoard’s Dairymany = 

Herd Manager—Woman, experienced 
handling purebred herd; breeding, | 
ing, and the production of Grade A 
sought where results are expected an 
ful application to the work will be ap 
cellent references. Address BOX 510, — 
Dairyman, i ae ane 

Hollander wants position as worl 
herdsman on up-to-date dairy farm. 
in all dairy lines. Prefer certified 
trained. Have been running a huni 
city production for myself in the Sout 
tieulars in first letter. Address BOX 494 
Dairyman. . 

Position Wanted—By married man, 
as farm manager or herdsman on moder 
producing Grade A milk. Familiar wil 
feeding, general farming, also testing. 
No bad habits. Wife willing to board h 
BOX 501, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position wanted as herdsman. Age 35. sed 
in A. R. O. work, certified, milking machi 
feeder and calf raiser. In charge of he 
stitution 8 years, 
in first letter. 
Dairyman. 

Position wanted as manager or herd: 
son 21; life time practical experience 
grain farming, show ring, A. R., Grade 
son dairyman, truck or tractor operator 
help; no liquor, cigarettes; reference. 4 
508, care Hoard’s Dairyman. : 
Wanted—Position as herdsman or f 
married man. Understands feeds an 
duction clean milk. No children. Wife 
Experienced in institutional work. : 
work. Address BOX 495, care Hoard 
Man, single, steady, sober, wishes 
lic people on farm in Tilinois. 6 
dress BOX 502, care Hoard’s Dai 


OSITIONS WANTED 


—Position as manager by young married 
oliege graduate. Experienced advanced regis- 
certified milk. Address BOX’ 496, 


sman or test milker wants position. Years ex- 
with test cows and also very good calf rais- 
yailable October first or sooner. Address BOX 
are Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—As tarm manager stock or Hol- 

sry farm. Lifelong experience farming, breed- 
qd feeding cattle. German, age 35, married, 
ces. Address BOX 511, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
young man, Catholic of good habits, ex- 
d dry hand milker desires work on modern 
vm, State wages and living conditions. Write 
, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ree 

Wanted—By Swiss herdsman, married. Or 

nen modern farm on shares. A. STEINER, 
“2, Ridott, Illinois. 
‘rienced herdsman wants place for self and two 
Capable taking full charge any size dairy. C. C. 
R. 2, Box 278, Atlanta, Ga. 
orienced herdsman and dairyman, middle-aged, 
pe rest of references. Address BOX 497, care 
's Dairyman. : 
‘ted—Position on modern farm by experienced 
d man, 42 years old, with four high school 
/R. SLAWSON, R. 1, Jefferson, Wis. 
per, with boy 10 years old, wants position 
ry farm. P, BRAN, Fetterly Bros., R. 2, 


yo, Wis. 


alfa Pasture Saves Money 
(Continued from page 907) 

cow in August, plus $1.80 for 3.1 
fat, a gain of $2.25 per cow. 
A. Hart, owner of the herd in 
Richland Association of Wiscon- 
says he can grow alfalfa on every 
> of land on the farm and he 
; sure that no farmer can grow 
much alfalfa. When bluegrass 
, alfalfa or sweet clover pasture 
keep cows in good condition with 
grain and still maintain continual 
uction. 

ie Richland Calf Club made a 
t showing at the county fair. 
nty-eight calves were exhibited 
as individuals, condition, train- 
and showmanship were equal to 
vig shows. In the open classes of 
ge a show of cattle as ever ex- 
mced in Richland County, the 
club won five firsts, a junior 


— Regular Herd 
‘Rations and Care 


~ Twice-a-day 
_ Milking 


‘ 


ad 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Fifth Annual Sale — FLINT HILL FARM 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


Offering About Twenty-Five Head Selected to Supply a Variety of 
Foundation Stock from the Big Families of Holsteins 
COWS, BRED HEIFERS, HEIFER CALVES, BABY BULLS 


Lunch on grounds, picnic accommodations. You are invited. J? E. Mack, selling 


FLINT HILL FARM oromeeafor. °° Elizabeth, Illinois 


S!IRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 Ibs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 
the famous Jardinier’s Masher, \ 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 
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champion, one second, and two 
thirds. Calf club work has made a 
hit with the members of the associa- 
tion. PETER NELSON, Tester. 


Feed Market Situation 
(Continued from page 900) 


ers and sellers rather widely apart in their 
ideas of prices. 

Tankage quotations were unchanged. De- 
mand at Chicago seems to be in rather small 
lots but inquiries were reported from a wide 
territory and the market appeared firm, of- 
ferings removing readily at Missouri River 
markets. 

Quoted September 7 


Standard spring wheat bran: $30 Buffalo, 
$33.50 Philadelphia, $28.75 Chicago, $26 Min- 
neapolis. Hard winter wheat bran: $32.50 
Buffalo, $35 Philadelphia, $32 Cincinnati, 
$28.75 Chicago, $27 Omaha, $26.50 Kansas 


City. Soft winter wheat bran: $33.50 Buffalo, 
$35.50 Philadelphia, $32 Cincinnati, $29 St. 
Louis. 


Standard wheat middlings: $38 Buffalo, $39 
Philadelphia, $35 Chicago, $32 Minneapolis. 

Soft wheat middlings: $41.50 Buffalo, $46.50 
Philadelphia, $44 Cincinnati, \ $39 St. Louis. 
Gray shorts: $41.50 Buffalo, $36.50 Omaha, 
$35.50 Kansas City. 

Cottonseed meal (48%): $46 Buffalo, $47 
Philadelphia, .$44 Cincinnati, $44 Minneapolis, 
$44 Omaha, $43 Kansas City, $37 Fort Worth. 

Linseed meal (34%): $47 Buffalo, $50 Cin- 
cinnati, $48.50 Chicago, $46.50 Minneapolis, 
$51.10 Omaha. Gluten feed: $39 Buffalo, $40.20 
Philadelphia, $34.20 Chicago. White hominy 
feed: $42.50 Buffalo, $44.50 Philadelphia, $42 
Cincinnati, $37.50 St. Louis, $39.50 Chicago, 
$37 Omaha. Alfalfa meal No. 1: $25.50 St. 
Louis, $26.50 Chicago, $22.50 Omaha, $23 Kan- 
sas City. 


Judging Dates 
Dairy Cattle Congress 
Sept. 27—Brown Swiss, C. S. Rhode; Guern- 
seys, W. W. Yapp. 
Sept. 28—Brown Swiss and Guernseys com- 
pleted; Jerseys, C. H. Staples. 
Sept. 29—Jeseys completed; Ayrshires, L. 
V. Wilson; Holsteins, H. H. Kildee. 
Sept. 30—Ayrshires and Holsteins 
pleted. 


com- 


RAPS, 
His First 19 A. R. Daughters Average 
422 Ibs. fat and 8739 Ibs. milk 


— at av. age of 34 years 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 
Photo taken when two years of age. 


DAM—Ma Chere 


A.*K. C. sires excellent ud- 


You can buy bull calves out of his daughters and sired by outstanding bulls, 

fomus very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. Our 
‘Males are always sold before they are old enough for service. Buy a young 
‘calf, raise it yourself, and save money. 


“ PLAN NOW FOR THE FUTURE ! 
*S DAIRYMAN FARM, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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DISPERSION SALE — J. W. Burbach Herd 


40 PUREBRED HOLSTEINS (Herd Federal Accredited for 8 Years) 
Wednesday, Oct. 5 - atthe farm - Waukesha, Wis. 


SALE OF FARM MACHINERY AND CROPS IN FORENOON. 
FREE LUNCH AT NOON. CATTLE SALE IN AFTERNOON. 


QUEEN ORMSBY PRINCE 1127496 

2nd prize Sr. heifer calf Wisconsin, 1927. 
ist prize Sr. heifer calf Waukesha County Calf 
Club round up. 


HERD INCLUDES—I4 daughters of Pietertje 
Prince Clothilde, sire of animals in photos, 
from 1 month to 2 yrs. old and 4 sons from 5 
months to 12 years old. .18 animals milking 
age all with records up to 500 Ibs, fat in C. 
T. A. or up to 27 Ib. official record in 7 days. 


Auctioneers—HAEGER & WALKER 


KING PIETERTJE CLOTHILDE ORMSBY 
493728 


(To Be 
Dam has 27 Ib. record. Grand champion bull 
Waukesha Dairy Show, 1927, .Full sister was 
highest U. S, heifer National Dairy Show, 1926. 


Farm is located on U. S. Highway I18—5' 
“hey east Waukesha. 10 miles west of Mil-_ 
waukee, 


One of the best Opportunities of the year to 
buy foundation animals from a_ breeder. 


Sold) 


Write for catalog to W. L. BAIRD, Sales Manager, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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BEARDSLEY FARM DISPERSAL SALE! 
WOOSTER OHIO WED., OCTOBER 12 


31 GUERNSEYS — The Famous Paul Poster Family 


A truly wonderful Herd 
Ohio has never sold better cattle 


Production of 12 cows with records averages 617 
Ibs. butterfat including Pauline of Shady Lawn, 
18,218.6 lbs. milk, 912.3 Ibs. fat. 2 bulls; 3 bull 
calves; senior sire, Dairy Maid’s Warrior of 
Shuttlewick by Warrior of Destiny A. R., and out 
of Dairy Maid Queen of Spring Hill, 1,011.2 lbs. 
fat. Junior sire, Bleu-Bell’s Cherub of Barkrest 
has 785 Ibs. class D dam and is grandson Lady- 
smith’s Cherub. 


PAULINE OF SHADY LAWN 


THIS SALE OFFERS REAL FOUNDATION STOCK 
Auctioneer — Walter F. Andrews 


Catalog only upon request 
— Sales Managers — 


OHIO GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, WOOSTER, OHIO 
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KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS | | 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Sept. 27—Guernseys. J. Shumway, Clear Lake, Wis. 
Sept. 28—Guernseys. Blue Earth County Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at Mankato, Minn. Dr. M. 
B. Wood, Mer. 

Sept. 29—Holsteins. Flint Hill Farm, Elizabeth, Illinois. 

Sept. 30—Guernseys. George C. Stone, Pawling, N. Y. 
Sale Managers. 

8-4—Holsteins. Dispersion of Hollyhock Farm Holsteins at Dousman, Wis. 
Petersen Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Sale Mers. 

Oct. 5— Holsteins. J. W. Burbach Herd, Waukesha, Wis. W. L. Baird, Sale Mer. 


Oct. 5—Louis Merryman’s Second Annual Grade Sale, Timonium, Md. The Herrick—Merry- 
man Sales Co., Mer. 

Oct. 6—Jerseys. Dispersion of Vergewood Jerseys at Holmen, Wis. 

Oct. 6—State Guernsey Sale, Minnesota State Fairground, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mankato, Minn., Mer. 


The Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., 


Oct. 


Melin— 


Dr. M. B. Wood, 


Oct. 6-7—Louis Merryman’s 17th Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. The Herrick—Merryman 
Sales Co., Mer. 

Oct. 8—Jerseys. First Annual Sale of Ravine Farm Jerseys at Prairie View, Ill. A. Lawrence 
Mills, Owner. 

Oct. 12—Ayrshires. Consignment Sale of Edgerstoune and Monstone Farms Ayrshires at 
Springfield, Mass. J. G. Watson, Sale Mer. 

Oct. 12—Holsteins. A. M. Brush & Son Dispersal 60 head Registered Holsteins at Mankato, 
Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mgr. 

Oct. 12—Guernseys. Beardsley Farm Dispersal, Wooster, Ohio. Ohio Guernsey Breeders’ 


Ass’n., Sale Managers. 
Oct. 20—Guernsey Dispersal. Spillers & Executrix, Versailles, Ohio. 


Oct. 24-Nov. 5—Holsteins. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. Sales. James R. Garver, Madi- 
son, Wis., Mer. 
Oct. 24—Holsteins. Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Association sale at the Dairy Cattle Congress 


grounds, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—Holsteins. Sixth State Sale, Michigan State College. 


Oct. 26—Holstein. Dairy Center Sale at Owatonna, Minn. Melin—Peterson Co., Sale Mgrs. 

Noy. 1-2—Holsteins. Dispersion of Loeb Farm Holsteins at Grand Rapids, Mich. Melin— 
Petersen Co., Minneapolis, Sale Mgrs. 

Noy. 3—Guernseys. Wisconsin State Guernsey Sale at the Sale Pavilion at Waukesha, Wis. 
Gavin W. McKerrow, Sec’y., Pewaukee, Wis. 

Nov. eae ae du Lac Holstein Breeders’ Consignment Sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. fap 

ird, Mer. 

Noy. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 

Nov. 30—Guernseys. La Crosse Co. Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at West Salem, Wis. H. W. 
Griswold, Sale Mgr. ” 

May 23, 1928—Guernseys. Third Annual Sale of Coventry, Dunwalke, Holliston, Florham 


Guernseys at Trenton, N. J. Herrick-+Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. 

May 24-25, 1928—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s Semi-annual Sale at Timonium, Md. Herrick 
—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. 

May 26—Guernseys. Emmadine Farms second Annual Sale of Foremost Guernseys, Hope- 
well Junction, New York. 

June 7—National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wis. S. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., Mer. 


Watch Our Special Opportunities Page for Real Farmers’ Bargains 


CALF SCOURS i is éaaily. prevented and 
controlled by disinfecting new-born calves 
with dilution of B-K, and feeding thema 
little B-K. Get our book on Scours. 


For removing Retained Afterbirth B-K 
in warm waterloosensadhesions, stops in- 
flammation, prevents fever and odors.The 
afterbirth comes away naturally; the parts 
are restored to health. 


Abortion is caused by germs of several 
kinds. What they are and what can be done 
inpreventionandcontrolistoldin our book. 


B-K is Concentrated 


you add water touse, thedilution costs 


Only %2 to 2c a Gallon 


The germ destroying power of B-K is 10 
times greater than that of undiluted car- 
bolic acid. B-K destroys germs by chemi- 
cally dissolving them, yet B-K contains no 
poison, or acid, and leaves no odor. 
B-K represents 15 years of scientific work. It is 
made by our exclusive process, producing 
Z the only stabilized Fencthio: 


riteeverapproved bythe Amer- 
Association. 


B-K is dependable. Your 
money back if not satisfied. 


How to | <it’s Free 


turn losses Howtodeal with diseasesof cat 


ican Medical 


ae oultry and hogs, is thor 
ae ycovered in ourfree book. 


Write for it. 


General Laboratories 
Dept. 201J Madison, Wis. 


Every Day You Need 


KeEsPenol 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 


how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 


No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 


No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 


common hog diseases. 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 


tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 


ing sheep diseases. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
For sale in original packages at all drug stores 


FreeBook 


“Diseases of the Dog 
and rate to Fee ¢ 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. J. N. 74, 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVER. 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition. 
or, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two oans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, 


{ When writing an advertiser tell 


him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He will appreciate 
knowing it: - ‘ opie 


NEWTON’S 


.eventually caused death. 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 


Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of ‘the symptoms present. 


The Bleeding Bull 


It occasionally happens that bleed- 
ing takes place from the urethra of 
the penis just after service. The 
bleeding may be slight, coming in 
drops or little dribbles; but sometimes 
the blood flows freely and the hemor- 
rhage continues for some time. We 
have even heard of a ease in which 
the bleeding proved persistent, could 
not be stopped by treatment, and 
The bleed- 
ing, no doubt, is due to rupture of a 
small blood vessel during engorge 
ment of the penis with blood. In most 
instances we think the blood vessel 
is located in the penis, probably close 
to its free end, but in some cases the 
blood comes from the prostate gland, 
or possibly from the bladder. Over- 
service may be the cause. In one case, 
recently reported, the bull had been 
used for service from the time he was 
9 months old and was, at the time, be- 
ing used almost daily in a large herd. 
One or two services in. succession 
were allowed, which is a serious mis- 
take. It is also inadvisable to use a 
bull for service before he is at least 
18 months of age and when he is used 
at that age he should not be allowed 
to serve more than 8 or 10 cows, or 
give more than one service at a time 
of heat. 

Not only does too early service tend 
to cause partial or complete sterility 
or impotence; it may weaken the gen- 
erative organ and make bleeding more 
likely to occur from rupture of a 
blood vessel. Overservice is even more 
likely to have that effect, as the blood 
vessels of the organ become distended, 
sometimes varicose, and in time have 
their walls weakened to such an ex- 
tent the rupture readily occurs dur- 
ing engorgement. Judicious use of the 
bull is advisable both as regards the 
effects of service on the cows and the 
effect of it upon the bull. Light serv- 
ice during the early years of life 
conserves the powers of the bull, en- 
hances his powers of procreation, in- 
sures stronger progeny, and keeps the 
animal fertile and potent for many 
years. 

When bleeding occurs after service 
and is not found to be due to a super- 
ficial wound which is readily healed, 
the bull should be retired from service 
for at least 2: months and during that 
time should live on a light, laxative 
ration and take plenty of outdoor ex- 
ercise, away from the cows, on every 
fine day. Treatment to stop the bleed- 
ing should consist in the application 
of cold, wet compresses to the small 
of the back and at the same time cold 
water should be continuously applied 
along the course of the penis. Col 
water may also be injected into the 
sheath. If the penis is prolapsed and 
pendulous it should be supported with 
a bandage around the body and be 
kept saturated with cold water and 
vinegar. At the same time the veter- 
inarian will give internal treatment 
with a drug that has the effect of con- 
stringing the blood vessels and stop- 
ping hemorrhage. Ergot is generally 
used for that purpose. 


Warts on Teat 

I have some pedigreed heifers with warts 
massed on teats, some large. These are so 
closely connected to teat that it is not possi- 
ble to cut or tie. Is there something I can 
dress same with which will not harm teat? 

Blandford, England. SEATA ONS 

Masses of small warts will come off 
in time if the teats are immersed 
twiee daily in warm water containing 
one tablespoonful of washing soda per 
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cup or frequently are bathed with the 
solution. We also advise covering the 
affected parts each evening with a) 
thick paste of cold-pressed castor oil, 
salt, and flowers of sulphur. Oil of 
white cedar (Thuja), or an ointment 
of it, is also effective for the removal 
of such warts. 


Moldy Silage 

I lately read complaints concerning silage 
spoiling in cement blocked silos. I have had a 
similar experience. Our corn in 1925 was 
frosted before it was quite mature. We put it 
up promptly with great care in wetting and 
packing it down. We ceased feeding the en- 
silage January 15, 1926, and resumed feeding 
in November, 1926. We have found that there 
is irregular molding all the way down and 
very little of the silage looks as it should. 

We have fed this silage to the cows and one 
of them happened to get sick at this time 
about the last of April. We had another die 
about the same time with what the veterinari- 
an said was milk fever; a dead calf was re- 
moved from her. 

May I ask if molded silage may be fed with 
reasonable safety in moderate quantities or if 
it is always toxic and dangerous? 

Chicago, Ill. Cc. G. B. 


Moldy silage must be considered 
possibly dangerous, as it may contain 
the germ known as Bacillus botulinus 
which causes botulism. Often it has 
been fed, however, without apparent 
harm to cows, but one never can be 
sure that that will prove true. It is 
considered most dangerous for horses 
We have had no experience in feeding 
it to hogs. Dr. Robert Graham, vet- 
erinary pathologist of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, at Urbana, has 
done special research “work on the 
subject and has published an instruc-~ 
tive bulletin on botulism which should 
be studied. He also prepared an an- 
titoxin which is fairly effective as a 
preventive of botulism and has also 
some curative value. If fed at all, the 
damaged silage should form but a 
small part of the ration along with 
scund roughage and concentrates and 
even then we cannot guarantee that 
it will not prove injurious. 


What is a Heifer? 
At-what age does a heifer become a cow 


or is recognized as a cow? 
West Salem, Wis. WwW. T. 


It is usual to apply the term heifer 
to the female of the bovine race up to 
breeding time and until maturity at 
four years of age when the animal 
becomes a cow. 


Right on the | 
Center of 
the Stage — 


is the Ayrshire. At county, 
state, and national fairs these 
cattle are the center of attraction. 

This is a personal invitation for 
you to visit the Ayrshire exhibit at 
your fair. Go look over the cattle, 
see the champions, and actually put 
your hands on them. Study the big, 
strong cuws with their square udders, 
and remember that they are not unlike 
thousands of other Ayrshires owned by 
real dairy farmers, who depend upon their 
cows for a living. 

Talk to the owners of these herds. They 
will be glad to meet you. Don’t be afraid to 
ask for information and prices. Almost every 
herd has surplus animals for sale; you will be 
surprised how reasonably they may be bought, 
fair, or if you wish for further information, write 


ra 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. 


EgerstonneWideAwahe 9°2 Cece 


if en can’t get what you want from the e 


placed for Baled Shavings. They are eae now oe 


scarce and high and be left without thew) 
and reserve a shipping date and it will sane 


FRANK MILLER & SONS (The Sawdust Miers) 3613 Auburn Ave. ‘ 


Nocredited certificates recently ren 
both tuberculosis and abortion. 
tested. Penshurst Man O’ 


producer and  reproducer, — 
champion (their records average 
milk.) His progeny is excellent, 
for the best in Ayrshires, 


PENSHURST FARM, 


PROFITABLE — PRACTICA 


AYRSHIRI 


Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eas 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of 
3 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has ; 
service in our herd. If you want bull 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, 
able prices, write us. Federal Accredited? 


SYCAMORE FARMS,  Douglassville, Ber 


= 


Nicely TR deep bo d 
“] bull calves from dams 
y lbs. milk or better. By 

Edgerstoune Wide 

Howie’s Wait and See, 


5,000 lbs. milk 
5 generations, Bul 
low because we aoe the room. -00 an 
under State and Federal supervision. Wi 


BOOTHSTOCK FARM, Roy F. Booth, Mgr. 7 


Present offering : Fresh cows—sp: 
calf to our noted obs sires—year] 
—heifer and bull calves. i 


ALTA CREST FARM 
MASSA‘ 


GLEN FOERD FA’ 


TORRESDALE, PENNSYLVA 
AYRSHIRE BULL—Born: June 24, ee 
Mig red spots, Sire: Penshurst Rising St 

260, with 38 daughters having 52 record 
1, 900 Ibs. milk, 441 Ibs. fat, 4.04%; w 
French Cups, 1 Gold Medal, 1’ Association ( 
Silver Medals. Dam: Good Jessie, 
Medal Winner with er following records: 
10,991 lbs. milk, 461 1 fat, see Clas 
ibs. milk, 518 Ibs, fat” “4.14%; 
milk, 602 Ibs. fat, 4.20%. 
Six World’s Records in Six Y: 


SPENCER, 


(Accredited Herd’ ee 


BULLS FOR SALE 


We still have for sale a few 
bulls, with the best of type, back 
breeding and production. Priced ri 


SPRING VALLEY FARM, 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle F 


Herd headed by @ full brother to 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 tbs, milk, 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R, daughters, 
WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland 


get their 


They are r¢ 


: 


ur Rural Schools 
(Continued from page 881) 


jon of successful farms, show a 
1d determination and strength 
haracter unsurpassed by other 
Js. The station they have 
‘ed has demanded of them the 
(nighest mental, moral, and phys- 
qualifications. Looking again 
it picture of the Michigan farm 
n Hoard’s Dairyman, I would 
that the school he went to has 
ymething to do with his pride in 
life. It may be possible to find 
en with a cityfied education on 
ysful farms, but not likely. 

| system of education that trains 
and girls away from industry 
lyork and makes them parasites 
‘as economic production is con- 
j, is an intolerable evil. If you 
{to know where to find the fu- 
presidents of the United States, 
sory is to repeat itself, you will 
nd them yonder in some greai 
sity, nor lounging in the Pea- 
| #4 of some great hotel, but 
jill find them out in the great 
{sippi Valley doing chores on 
arm, doing the common things 
iy to the best of their ability, do- 
jem in such a way as to inspire 
‘nfidence of those about them in 
jtegrity of their character. If 
s what it takes to be a ‘hick,’ 
she more ‘hicks’ we turn out of 
shools, the better we will be.” 
>) said that? Some old grouch 
‘farmer? Not at all. John J. 
, National Commissoner of 
tion, said that and enough 
‘like it to fill a column at a re- 
state teachers’ convention. 
/ are only two excuses imagina- 
r aman to talk that way. One 
lt he believes in what he says, 
ie other is that he thought such 
: might do the teachers some 


Fe cg: 
(youth we have our troubles be- 


3's; in age we leave pleasure be- 
-Proverbs of Ireland. 


ANT TO TRADE 


A Herd of 
, REGISTERED ABERDEEN 
| ANGUS CATTLE 


| CHOICE INDIVIDUALS 


‘OR HOLSTEINS 


al quality, production considered. 
: 


| H. HELMKE, Renwick, Iowa 


c n Swiss Bulls Mark 
iprint on Grade Herds 


xtra large production in a herd of 
syle cows may be gained by breeding 
41 a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
ing calves of a uniform type, well 
oted for the general dairy farm. 
“ora bulls weigh between 1,800 and 


ive will be glad to help you secure a 
-wn Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
Mer or a cow. 


3) WN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


E'S HILL FARM 


_ MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


sROWN SWISS 


_ (The Former Kinnelon Herd) 

‘es for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 

0. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 

n& combination of show type and production 

“2 hone in this country. Let us know your 
erd fully accredited. 


os * 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


JERSEYS 


oI 


ee 


Bred Heifers and 


+, 


Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s_ Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield 


Massachusetts 


JERSEYS 


Jap and Gamboge Strains 
Heifers of all ages for sale. 
Accredited herd. Priced to sell. 


SPENCER W. & LAURA A. HINDES 
Orchard Home Farm, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


Dispersal - 40 Head 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th 


at Farm 17 miles north of La Crosse on Fed. Trunk 53. 


Daughters of four different grandsons of Fauvic’s 
Prince, the greatest sire of the breed. Daughters of 
Marie’s Nobleman, Rozel’s Oxford M3iesty, Harbing- 
er’s Chief. Herd Sires: G. M’s. W#ioh, sired by a 
full Brother to Fauvic’s Nic Nac 759 lbs. fat. His 
dam, Golden Maid’s Jewel 705.3 fat. Combine Rus- 
tique’s Cid, 3 yrs.,, out of the dam of Fauvic’s Rus- 
tique that made 850 lbs. fat at 3 yrs, and a M. of M. 
19 cows in milk, including the show cow Viola’s Hay- 
ward Belle. 5 two year old heifers. Yearlings and 
heifer calves by Fauvic’s Physgills’ Cid. Fed. Ac- 
credited herd. In C, T. A. 
VERGERONT AND JOHNSON, 
For Catalog Write 


GLEN W. VERGERONT, Mer., BARRON, WIS. 


Holmen, Wis, 


Jersey Bulls of Serviceable Age 


Also bull calves and a few springing heifers 
strong in Vive La France blood lines. Priced 
to sell. Herd Federal accredited. 


H. 8S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Tell the advertiser you saw his 
advertisement in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 


The Shortest Road to 
Profitable Dairying 


Good, pure-bred Jersey bulls give their daugh- 
ters desirable type and the ability to produce 
economically and profitably. 


They provide the 
shortest road to success in dairying. 


We will be glad to assist you in locating 


good Jersey sires. 
lets on Jerseys and profitable 


Send for free 
dairying. 


book- 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept. B 
324 West 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*, 
~~ 
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PREMIER JERSEY BREEDER and EXHIBITOR 


at the Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee 
WON BY “THE OAKLANDS” HERD FROM MICHIGAN 


Herd, four cows in milk. 


FIRST PRIZE FOR “GET OF SIRE”’ taken by offspring of Oxford Sultan of Oaklands, our pre- 


mier service bull for four years. 


FIRST PRIZE FOR “BREEDER’S YOUNG HERD,” all bred at ‘The Oaklands’’ and close de- 


scended from Oxford Sultan of Oaklands. 


GRAND CHAMPION COW, Senior Champion bull; First Prize in three mature bull classes, won 


by three sons of Oxford Sultan of Oaklands, 


AT THE OHIO STATE FAIR, The Oaklands Jerseys won more prize money than any other ex- 


hibit. Both Grand Championships Eight 


First-Prizes, 


Herd; First and Second aged cows, First 3-year-old cow, all won by daughters of ‘‘Forward,’’ 
our herd sire, grandson of Oxford Sultan of Oaklands. 


A. H. GOSS, Pres. 
GEORGE C. COOPER, Mgr. 


*, 
0 aa Oem) 
oe O° 


THE OAKLANDS 


re 
THIRTY-ONE PREMIUMS won by 21 Jerseys from ‘‘The Oaklands,’ including first for Dairy 
including Dairy Herd and Graded 

ie 


P.O BOX 396 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Me, 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 


butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. 


He is sired by 


Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 lbs. butterfat. 
THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


No. I—SYBIL’S COMET—A real Star. A Jan., 
1927, solid colored bull calf. Sire—Grandson Sybils 
Gamboge & Oxford You’ll Do. Dam—Granddaughter 
(double)—Sybils Gamboge. 

No. 2—RENOWN’S ROYAL OXFORD—A March, 
1926, solid colored bull of quality and size. Sire— 
Grandson Sybils Gamboge & Oxford You’ll Do. Dam 
—Majesty bred with record of 492 lbs. butterfat, 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


A “Testimonial” 


A prominent breeder in Wisconsin bought a bull from 
us in October, 1924. Under date of July 11, 1927, 
he wrote us as follows: 
Ravine Farm, Prairie View, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: The bull which I purchased of you has 
proven very successful. I now haye ten of his heif- 
ers and am looking for his successor. Have you any- 
thing around a year old? (Signed) J. A. Martin. 


We have just sold Mr. Martin a new herd sire of ex- 
cellent breeding. Send for our circular describing the 
Jersey bulls which we have for sale at the present time, 


Herd Accredited and Free of Abortion 
RAVINE FARM, Lake Co., PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 
Established 1913 


JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Feb. 18, 1927, solid color, well grown, good 
type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is 
a gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree, 
U. S. accredited herd. No abortion. 


AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 


THE OWL’S MAY BLOSSOM, 402743 
Class AAA Champion Junior four-year-old of the State of Illinois for the year 1921— 
The dam of one of our future herd sires. 


Send for Catalogue to RAVINE FARM, PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL., A.F. Block, Sale Mgr., Route 6, Waukesha, Wis., or to Col. W. F. Andrews, Auct., Beack City, Ohio 


FIRST PUBLIC SALE of RAVINE FARM JERSEYS 
PRAIRIE VIEW, Lake Co., ILL., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8 


FIFTY-FIVE HIGH-PRODUCING “RALEIGH BRED” REGISTERED 
JERSEYS — COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS 


Twelve heavy producing cows and heif- 
ers recently fresh; twenty-three cows 
and heifers to freshen from October to 
April. 

. Sires represented are Meridale Cowslip 
Jap 135642, until recently the only liv- 
ing son of The Imported Jap, 75256; 
Sayda Rose’s Jap 166586, grandson of 
The Imported Jap; Fern’s Xenia Sultan 
233032; 
174340; Raleiph’s Bright Prince 163966; 
Peter The Great Pennithorpe 194829 
and Raleigh’s Jolly Golden 210509, half 
brothers and out of Raleigh’s Maggie, 
389426, a high producing daughter of 
Pennithorpe’s Raleigh. 


Nine open heifers and four calves most- 
ly sired by Meridale Cowslip Jap and 
Fern’s Xenia Sultan. 
Bred” bulls ready for service. Ages one 
to three years, including a son and two 
grandsons of Meridale Cowslip Jap; one 
son of The Cid’s Fontaine and others. 


This is not a closing out sale. It is an 
offering of carefully selected “RALEIGH 
BRED” JERSEYS that will appeal to 
you as a breeder. 

Our herd numbers over 100 head, the 
largest in Northern Illinois, if not in the 
whole state. Attend the Sale and see for 
yourself what we have been doing for 
the last fourteen years. 


Herd Federal Accredited. 


You’ll Do Handsome Raleigh 


Seven “Raleigh 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. 


They are reliable. 


916 


7, 
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All Champions Drink Milk, but — 


Both Dempsey and Tunney 
Choose Guernsey Milk 


(We win — either way) 


The Chicago Guernsey Farm sells the milk 
supply for the training camps of both of 
these champions. There must be a reason. 
More butterfat, more solids not fat, more to- 
tal solids in Guernsey milk. 


«Ask for ‘The Story of the Guernsey Cow” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
8 Grove Street Peterboro, N. H. 


ve Hoe-O. 


? 
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All Championships 
TWENTY-TWO FIRSTS 


Illinois State Fair, 1927 Wisconsin State Fair, 1927 
Outstanding Type Backed With Splendid Production. 
Guaranteed right — Priced right. 

WRITE FOR BULL SALES LIST. 


LARSEN FERN-DELL FARMS, | Sianacer 


Manager 


Green Bay, Wis. 


»¢ 
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Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. : 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 


CORIUM . . 
GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offerings. 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - * - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


Purebred 
Registered Guernseys 
H. R. LOBDELL, MUKWONAGO, 


Heifers three to eighteen months old. Also a number 
of cows and several registered bulls. All papers fur- 
nished and T. B. tested. Priced reasonable for quick 
sale. All good type, well bred, and nicely marked. 


(on state highway 14) Waukesha Co., WIS. 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from, Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 

. OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (In Area Tested Waukesha Co, on Highway 14) MUK'WONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages, T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 

RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


Six months old show type, 


G Bull F ” Pri 
uernsey Duills at armers FPICES |: sired py the Best gan-ah the 
Famous World’s Record Cow, Lone Pine Mollie Cowan A. R. No. 11278, who sold for $15,100 
at Stout Dispersal Auction. Dams have A. R. records. 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM, A. M. Kailing, Prop., THIENSVILLE, WIS. 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


BUTTERGOLD 


Also several young bull calves. Dams 
with records exceeding 500 Ibs. Prices GUERNSEYS 
and particulars on request. Address 


Federal Accredited 
No Abortion 


EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 


HERD SIRE 


Offering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
by 1922 National Grand Champion and out of 
tested dams, born last August and November. 
Two choice senior heifer show calves out of 
tested dams and sired by son of National 
Grand Champion whose dam has just com- 
pleted a record of over 700 Ibs. fat, not yet 
verified. Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
very well. One in A is going at 800-lb. clip, 
has made as high as 3.26 lbs. fat in one day 
and retest requirements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WIS. 


BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 lbs. milk, 983.80 lbs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 


Amherst Jct., Wisconsin. 


2 
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HELENDALE GUERNSEYS 


Two AR cows 502 Ib. and 553 1b, records, 
one untested cow, and two heifers nine months 
and one year of age. Good size and types. 
Cows with calf. Good producers. Herd Ac- 
credited and free of Abortion. Prices moderate, 


WM. A, ERBACH, Owner, ATHENS, WIS. 


p<) ERRORS DURE ES-ES L- O-a  --)  me ( 6" 
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LINWOOD FARM GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
Linwood’s Lucky Strike, age 12 mos. Dam 675 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Successor, age 12 mos. Dam 515 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Merit, age 12 mos, Gr. D’s. 566 & 740 lbs. fat. 
Linwood’s Charm, age 12 mos. Grandams 540 G and 
740 lbs. fat. 

Linwood’s Best, age 11 mos, Dam 517 GG, Gr, D. 804 G. 
Linwood’s Regent, born April. Dam 707 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Actor, born Apr. Dam 744 C, grandam 804 G. 
Linwood’s Victor, born April. Dam 669 Ibs. A. 
Linwood’s May King, born April. 

dam 804 G 


Dam 634 A, gran- 
. Write for New Sale List 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, 

Homer Rundell, Livingston, Wisconsin 


Zunxerin —_(. F. Sheridan) 


Three choice, typy, well grown, young bulls, 7 
to 9 mos. old and out of A. R. dams and sires 
with dams up to 828 DD. 


FOND DU LAC 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old, Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS, APPLETON, WISCONSIN WISCONSIN 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


es 


Minnesota State Guernsey § | 


At the Minnesota State Fair Grounds 


Between St. Paul and Minneapolis 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1$ 


COMMENCING AT 11 A.M, 


The Best Lot of Guernseys Ever Put in a Minnesota Sale 


55 High Class Females, including several A. R. Cows and 
winners at Minnesota state fairs. 7 Very High Class B 

personally selected by the committee, from the best herds in 
nesota. Direct your inquiries to 


DR. M. B. WOOD, Manager of the Sale, MANKATO, 


Tellier, Tilghman, Auctioneers. Catalogs Sept. 25 


This Sale is Under the Auspices of the Minnesota Guernsey Breeders 


Eighth Annual Sale of the Blue Ear 
County Guernsey Breeders’ Ass 


MANKATO, MINN., ?=venceemezcis SEPT. 


12 Purebred Bulls, and 16 Grade Cows and Heifers. Blu 
county Guernseys are free from tuberculosis. Direct inquir 


DR. M. B. WOOD, Manager of the Sale, MANKATO, MI 


Tellier, McRell, Auctioneers. Catalogs ready Sept. 20 


Foundation Guernseys 


—_________ HOME OF 
LANGWATER JUVIS 100894 


By Langwater Warrior A. R. 
Dam, Imp. Barlotteries Rose of Langwater A. R. 
Milk 14774.2 lbs. Fat 730.7 lbs. Class D. 


A Number of Good Bulls 


From A. R. Dams to 719 Ibs. fat. 
May Rose- Glenwood Breeding 


ELM FARM, | Deerfield, Illinois 


28 miles north of Chicago, 1 mile east of Everett on 42A 


Reasonable! 


LANGWATER 


and that this cow was in my herd when herd was tested and that all m3 he. 


Signed 


Oe osee was 6.6 6 Owe e Cece e vive o win cisco ovine vies ls ele winl = shalwiaheiensialaieleneietslennne 


SPELLS 


PERSISTENT PRODUCTION and REAL ANI 


Build up your herd by using a bull calf whose sire and dam come from per. 
Our prices will interest you if you want 2 


15 West Fourth St., 


ducers and real individuals. 


D. G. TENNEY 


Founded upon CH 
combining modern 
with production. _ 
National Dairy 


been awarded to cai 
farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fa 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cat 


ring records indicate Cherub blood . 
MARSH FARM, WATERLOO 


as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you about your next sire. 

Registered and High Grades 

of Any Age For Sale 

In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America, Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F, E. FOX, See’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


They are sons of Anton’s 
and King B. from dams w. 
up to 600 Ibs. Some from 
ducing dams not yet tested, 
fice prices. Write me to 


A. R. HOARD, Fort A 
A Federal Aceredi 


a 


mg, most convenient, serviceable and 
Write for special, delivered prices. 
n Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


Ss : mH TAGS 
}) patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
va y are superior to others. Coat 
. Attached in one operation. 
} They are guaranteed. 
(M ITE FOR FREE SAMPLES, 

r-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
‘East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


es of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 


‘QUIS MERRYMAN’S 
"FALL SALE 


"October 6th, 1927 
egal of Shorewood 


Born November 9, 1926 
ourtier of Shorewood. Grandson 
angwater Holliston. 

herub’s Royal Gem of Shore~ 
Daughter of Ladysmith Cher- 
On test in G. Junior Champion 
h S. 1925. ‘ 


| Oar Consignment to 


4 rounds — October 6, 1927 


Challenger’s Elizabeth of 
: , granddaughter of Lady- 
‘s Cherub and out of Imp. Eliza- 
of St. Croix, 568 lbs. fat, Class A. 
the cow, Sweet Blossom of Adams, 
Tbs. fat, Class G, a granddaughter 
ieda’s May King. Send for pedigrees. 


y Ladysmith’s Cherub Blood 
IOREWOOD FARM 


| CRYSTAL BAY, MINNESOTA 


(o¢ 


JISSON FARM GUERNSEYS — 


‘Offering at attractive prices a few 
vulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
IST 91632, whose get was awarded 
ize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
jen of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
TH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 

_E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 

tel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
en 


HILLIER FARM 
UERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 


cs sale grandsons of Langwater 
n 21873 A. R.; also two grandsons of 
May Day 43520 A. R., 9 to 16 months. 
— Priced $150 to $250 


& LAW, Box 304, Mankato, Minn. 


EWASHTA MAPLES 


via 


bred Guernsey Cattle 


0 SELL, BULLS two months. to 
age, sired by son of Maxim of 
and out of A. R. dams. Also a 
S. Send for sales list. 


az 
UREBRED GUERNSEY FARM, 
‘ Excelsior, Minn. 


\RNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
her to select from. Prices are right. 


aS. 


OSSE COUNTY. ASSOCIATION 
ing, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 
) DU LAC GUERNSEYS 


es on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
PRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 


LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


RNSEYS FOR SALE 
md Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
oad lots. Also a: number of yearling 
Dure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
Promptly, Visitors always welcome. 
,GSUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
Y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


bet Ce ee 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FOREMOST 
GUERNSEYS 


PREMIER SHOW HERD of 1924, 1925, 1926 


Eighty A. R. Cows in the herd average— 
11,737 lbs. MILK, 604 Ibs. FAT. 


Our Producers are Show Cows — 
Our Show Cows are Producers ! 
The dams of our six herd bulls average 
13,797 Ibs. milk, 729 lbs. fat. 
(Only three mature.) ; 


Your Opportunity ! 


10 buy BULLS and BULL CALVES 
bred to sire Production, Type, Vigor, 
Reproduction — at very reasonable 
prices. For price and description write, 
or better visit Emmadine, and see a herd 
handled under practical farm conditions. 


EMMADINE FARM 
Hopewell Junction (Dutchess Co.) N.Y, 


J.C, PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mgr. 


Guernsey Bulls 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


BONNIE BRAE 
GUERNSEYS 


ITCHEN KING 49803 AR is the Sire of King’s Ad- 
vocator, 126310, Ist prize and Junior Champion Bull 


at the N.. Y. State Fair. Itchen King has two 800 
lb. and one 700 Ib. daughters. His Dam made over 
800 lbs. fat and she has one daughter with a record 
of over 900 lbs. fat. We offer for sale Sons of Itchen 
King out of AR Dams. Priced at $250. and up. 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, CLINTON, N. Y. 
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GUERNSEYS AT AUCTION! 
OCTOBER 5, 6 and 7 


MARYLAND STATE FAIR GROUNDS 


TIMONIUM - + MARYLAND 


Louis Merryman’s 2nd Annual 


Grade Sale 


100 YOUNG GRADE COWS from accredited 
herds—fresh and close springers—carefullly 
selected—to be sold OCT. 5TH. 


Louis Merryman’s 17th Semi- 


Annual Guernsey Sale — Oct. 6-7 


20 BULLS up to our usual standard from the 
breed’s greatest nurseries, all from A. R, 
dams with large records. 


100 COWS, many A. R.—the majority fresh or 
close springers—daughters of world famous 
sires. 
30 HEIFERS. 

For Catalogue write 
The HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES Co. 


Sparks, Maryland 


Herd Sire Prospects 
FOR SALE 


Write us if you want to buy a bull 
calf with persistent producers back 
of him. We have some fine indi- 
viduals to offer you; some of service- 
able age if you want to talk business, 


Farmers’ Prices! 


LOMA FARMS 
W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 
Accredited herd. 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak, 
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Serviceable Show Bul 


FROM CLASS LEADER DAM 


Am offering DAIRYDETTE’S CHERUB OF 
CHIPPEWA for sale. Born Feb. 20, 1926. A 
good show prospect. Dam has 697 lbs. fat in 
E. E., eighth in her class, first in Wisconsin. 
Sire, a prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. 
Write today for detailed information. 


L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACOREDITED 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
HERD SIRES— 

Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 

Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 
Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 

Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of Mixter May 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 
ter Demonstrator. 

Penncrest’s Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 
son of Langwater Royal Master out of 630-Ib. 
Class G daughter of Langwater Master Fred. 

Stock sired by these bulls for sale. Address in- 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania. 

WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 
WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 
Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 


of herd sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
to 800 Ibs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARGAIN BULLS produce 
CLASS LEADERS 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal says in Feb. 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEADERS— 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 Ibs. milk 
Sire:—BROOKMEAD’S BANNER A. R. 
Sold sight unseen as a youngster. 
Write for Sales List 
BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 


Ist 


ing. Dams have records up to 
700 Ibs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


HOLSTEINS 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS HOME DAIRY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFERS FOR SALE at reasonable prices from the first 
accredited herd in the United States, PURE BRED 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MALE CALVES from one 
month to seven months old, from yearly tested dams 
and sons of General Piebe 323266 H. B. One of the 
richest bred sons of the well known K. P. O. P. whose 
descendants have in the past eight seasons won no 
less than 5538 first prizes. His five nearest dams, all 
have 1,200 Ibs. butter in 265 days. Also sons of 


Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Lad 297377 H. B. 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of allordersinfine shape. All in- 
quiries are referred toour entiremembership. 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
2029 E. 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
size and production write 


L. E, FERGUSON, LAURENS, 


SEDGLAND FARM 


— OFFERS — 


A 1000-LB. BULL 


born in Feb. ’26. Well grown and good indi- 
vidual. Sired by a Son of the 37th. Dam has 
29 lbs. in 7 days and 1,000 Ibs. in a year. 
Will be glad to furnish detailed information. 


HALSEY J. SEDGWICK, Limeridge, Wis. 


IOWA. 


ST NE PEND is eS et 
Come to Sheboygan County for Holsteins 
We have choice grades and purebreds to select 
from. Write your wants to: 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS°N., 
Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plymouth, Wis. 


GRAMLING FARMS HOLSTEIN 


23 
AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 


The breeding of pure- 


bred Holsteins has been in 
> progress for over fifty years. 
The breeders are now in a 
position to sell some of 
their best animals at rea- 

— sonable prices. Waukesha 
County has more Dollars invested in better bred cattle 
than any other county in the world. Summer buyers are 
given every consideration in helping to locate and as- 
semble their purchases, whether it be one or a carload. 
Can furnish you right now with 

30 pure-bred heifers bred to freshen this fall, 

A carload of bred, richly bred, grade heifers. 

4 carloads of springing and fresh, highly bred grade 
cows, August and September freshening. 

Also have a number of good pure-bred bulls from 3 
months to I'2 years old. 

Send for bull list or write your wants. Example: 
Bull born Noy. 15, 1925. Excellent individual, mostly 
white in color, Sire—King Pontiac Fayne Butter Boy, 
whose dam is a 30-lb. cow. Dam is Wisconsin Piebe 
Oak De Kol Watson, a show cow that has a record of 
20 Ibs. of butter in 7 days as a 3-yr.-old. Price $175. 
W. L. Baird, Art Bennett at your service, Write or wire. 


WAUKESHA HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS 


We usually have some well bred bull calves 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place your 
orders early. 


T. B. under Federal Supervision. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
WAUWATOSA” - WISCONSIN 
E. C. Thompson, Farm Manager, 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR., Hammond, Wis. 


ORMSBYS and OLLIES 


130 head of real cows and young stock—must sell 20 
head to make room for winter. Cows milking up to 
112 lbs. milk a day. Heifers with up to 33 lbs. butter 
7 day. Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes Della the greatest 
producing son of 37th, sire of World’s Champions, 
also the highest record Ollie bull in service—first prize 
National Dairy Show. 

F. H. BOYLE, Owner, PEEBLES, WIS. 


L. F. Murphy, Mer. 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 
of every calf will have a record. 


Ask us about them. 
W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


TWO GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 


Ollie-S, P. O. M, 37th Breeding 
We have two typy young bulls for sale now. 
One is from a 26-lb. granddaughter of 87th 
and by a 968-lb. son of Iowana Sir Ollie. The 
other is from a 28-lb. granddaughter of 37th 
and by Sir Ollie Mooie Watson 7th. Show 
calves priced right. Write today or come to 


the farm. 
DICMERE FARM 
H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


La Crosse County 
Dairy Cattle Co. 


Offers 75 to 150 head of high grade GUERNSEY und 
HOLSTEIN SPRINGERS of all ages. T. B. Tested, 
Sound and heavy producers. We buy and ship on or- 
ders. Visit us or write. Prices reasonable. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


RAYMOND KNUTSON, Mor. West Salem, Wis. 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 
Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


BULL CALVES — HEIFERS 


We have for sale some choice bull calves and 
registered heifers at farmers prices. Sired by a 990- 
lb. grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie and from daughters 
of a 1040-lb, Homestead bull. Accredited herd. Write 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, . Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred herd priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service. 

JEFFERSON CO, HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS’N, 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


WAUKESHA 
COUNTY 
HOL STEWS) 


King Pontiac Inka Lunde Korndyke, 
our senior herd sire, is a son of King of 


the Pontiacs, a double grandson of Pontiac Korndyke. Sons and daughters by him from 


Homestead dams for sale, 


The herd is clean. 


GRAMLING BROS., Dousman, Wis. 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes Dale 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 
him for sale. 150 head in herd. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


WW ORRIS FAR 


this fall. 
MUKWONAGO 


of butter a year. 
Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
Forty cows with yearly records. 


Average test for his six 


Federally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


Is Offering SEVERAL DESIR- 
ABLE BULLS, ready for service 


Also YOUNGER CALVES. Write for particulars. 
(Fully Accredited) 


WISCONSIN 
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GUSTAVE PABST 


HOLLYHOCK DISPERSAL | 


115 sre HOLSTEINS 


—MORE 1000-LB. COWS than have 


“<The 


Great est ever before been offered in a public sale. 
H. d —MORE GREAT “37TH” BLOOD than 
er can be found in any other herd in the 
in world. 
i ” —THREE OF “87TH’S” ~ greatest 
America daughters. 
eels ar —FIFTY DAUGHTERS of Sir Bess 
expressed by eta | Ormsby Fobes, the greatest son of 
the leading Holstein || “87TH”. 


authorities. 


—MANY GREAT SHOW ANIMALS 
including All-American winners. 


—TWENTY BULLS, all from record 
dams. Ten from 1000 to 1327-lb. dams. 


—FEMALES OF ALL AGES including 
calves, bred heifers, fresh cows and 
springers. 


YOU STILL HAVE TIME TO GET THE CATALOG 
Send For It Today ! 


MELIN-PETERSEN CO., Sale Mers., 
306-B Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OCT. 3-4, OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


| At HOLLYHOCK FARM, 3 miles south of Oconomowoc on State 
| Highway No. 67. Sale begins promptly at 10 A. M. each day. 


Did you see ad 
in the 
Sept. 10th issue ? 


NORTH STAR JOE HOMESTEAD 


There is Only One Bull Out of the First Prize Aged Cow at the 1927 Wisconsin 
State Fair and This One is Sired by North Star Joe Homestead 


Just now we are offering for sale a few sons of the famous All-American 
Bull, North Star Joe Homestead. 


Few famous show bulls have shown such apility to transmit show type as 
North Star Joe Homestead and his first daughters to freshen are milking 
heavily and testing high. 


Among the excellent ‘‘Joe’”’ sons now being offered is one out of Frieda 
Schuelling Dutchland, our first prize winning aged cow at the recent Wisconsin 
State Fair. 


SEND FOR OUR LIST OF “JOE” BULLS 


= Address all correspondence to 


911-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
>» HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
: MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


| Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. 


September 25, 1 


A. M. BRUSH and SON 


One of Minnesota’s Greatest Little Herds to be Sold At Auct 


Accredited @O snep HOLSTEINS ae 


THE HERD SIRES— 4 
SIR JOHANNA GLEN ORMSBY PIEBE, a five-ye 
old son of Sir Johanna Glen Ormsby (1300 lbs.), th 
an 1100-lb., 29,000-lb. daughter of a 1300-lb., 31 000. 
cow. He combines the highest record Ormsby and 2 
be breeding and is a proved sire of producing and sh 
type. He will be sold, as will also several of his S 
and daughters. 

SIR. RHODA KENTUCKY SEGIS, a four-year-otle 
of the 1000-lb. show cow, Rhoda Overton Segis. Hei 
proved sire of excellent type; his first daughters 
freshen this fall. He will be sold, together with twer 
of his offspring; many splendid show prospects. 


THE 48 FEMALES— | 
These include daughters of Piebe Champion, No 
Star Dudly Homestead and the two 1000-Ib. herd sir 
Many of these have cow test association records up| 
650 lbs. butter and most of them will be fresh or ¢ 
soon after sale to the 1000-lb. herd sires. Included ; 
several winners at the county fairs. 


THE 10 BULLS— 
Mostly sons of Sir Johanna Glen Ormsby Piebe and 
Rhoda Kentucky Segis. Several nearly ready : 
service. 
Many Winners at the County Fairs C. T. A. Records Up to 650 Lbs. B 
Many Fresh Cows and Close Up Springers 


Oct. 12 ri: Grouns Mankato, Min: 


10:00 A. M. Free Lunch at Noon Good Roads’ | 


For Catalogue write sale managers — 


MELIN-PETERSEN CO., 306B Gorham Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, mi 


RE Haeger 
W L.Baird 


Francis Darcey 


U. S. National Fall Sal 
November 15-16-17-18 
Watertown, Wis. Waukesha, Wi 


t 


Continuing our series of great national sale events we 
will offer this fall a wonderful list of consignments that — 
combine type and production to the highest degree. Look 
carefully for our announcements regarding these great 
offerings. 


300 HEAD TOP oo 


Including a fine lot of wonderful young bulls selected 
for type and record backing. Including a reed “elude 


For More Information Regarding This Great Sa 


Write to 
R, E. HAEGER W. L. BAIRD FRANCIS DAR 
ALGONQUIN, ILL. WAUKESHA, WIS. 


WATERTOWN, WI 


rao ee 
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roduction 
! Holsteins 


average butterfat produc- 
of the 27,798 Holsteins 
have been credited with 
ime tests is 533.72 Ibs. 


For the 9,774 aged 

; — average producing 
s 332 — the average but- 

fat eduction is 600.60. 


& 


ne ’ Write for 


7 


k SLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION AMERICA 
Ohio St. CHICAGO 


Fcrade Holstein Springers 


| a the market for big production 
ows will please you. Tuberculin 
. Address 


R ‘MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
. Come and make selections. 
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FOR SALE 


ROOK BESS BURKE 2ND—ORMS- 
All sold out of bulls over six 
age. Herd under Federal Supervi- 
b reulosis, also blood tested for 


(RTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


.: ull Calves 


E FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN 
18, NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


ndson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
are good herd sire prospects. Your 


COLLEGE FARM, Northfield, Minn. 


st Spaulding Farm Co. 


Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
G PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
daughters has just broken the World’s 
Senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
des from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
ow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
sked by two generations of 1,000 Ib. dams. 


LDING, MGR., Warren, Minn. 


hfield Holsteins 


i and type—Prices right. Regis- 
heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
ing, choice grade cows and heifers. 


HFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
BesSON, SALES SEC., 
MINNESOTA 


! Aurora and Springfield shows just passed. 


Healthy Holsteins 


If you are in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
steins from tested herds write us today, 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 
608 S. Dearborn, St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ormsby-Homestead Bulls 


We have for sale 2 very good calves born 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 27, sired by Rawleigh Ormsby 
Pietertje Posch, our 41-lb. Ormsby sire. They 
are from 24- and 25- Ib. 4-year-old Homestead 
dams with good year records, one a state 
record cow. Priced to sell. The herd is 
clean. Write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
Owners Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Show Winners 


Our herd won PREMIER BREEDER awards at both 
It was 
composed only of animals of our own breeding. This 
demonstration that type and production go in the 
same animals here is to your advantage. 


Rock Riverfarms,Byaon II]. 
Buffalo Creek Farm Holsteins 


We are offering BULL CALVES rich in 
Ormsby breeding from tested dams. These 
are from six to eleven months old. Some 
priced as low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
and further information. Herd under federal 
supervision. 

BINGHAM BROS., 


Arlington Heights, IIl. 


— We Can Offer — 
A Few Choice Bulls of 
Ormsby Breeding 


that will be ready for fall service. They are 
good individuals from good record dams. Also 
a few younger calves at bargain prices. 
ELLWOOD & NELSON 
DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


HYDE PARK FARM 


PALOS PARK, - ILLINOIS 


Offers BULL CALVES 
Sired by an outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 
dor from Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 
dams with leading cow testing association 
records. $100.00 up for typy individuals. 
JOHN A. CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
Owner Herdsman 


BIG PRODUCTION 
HOLSTEINS 


The Femco Farms herd now consists of 
250 registered Holsteins. Twelve cows 
in the herd have yearly butter records 
from 1,000 to 1,426 lbs. Three have 
milk records from 30,000 to 34,000 Ibs. 
Many heifers with records in propor- 


tion. 
HERD SIRES 


PRIDE OF SIR PIETS—Son of Wis- 
consin Pride 2d, highest record daugh- 
ter of “37th’? with 1,327 Ibs. as a 
83-year-old. By the highest record son 
Gf Ke PsOveP. 


DUTCHLAND CREAMELLE COLAN- 
THA LAD—Sire of seven 1,000- to 
1,426-lb. cows, including two with milk 
records over 33,000 Ibs. 
MANKATO FLOA ORMSBY KORN- 
DYKE LAD—The only bull in service 
whose dam and sire’s dam are 1,000- 
lb. 2-year-olds. Combines the blood of 
the world’s greatest sires of 1,000-lb. 
cows. 
Write us for pedizrees of choice 
bulls forsale. 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 


BRECKENRIDCE, - MINN. 


Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and 
from a 2-year-old that has 12,560 Ibs. 
milk, 551.5 lbs. butter in 305 days. 
Write for pedigree and price. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


Sixth State Sale, Oct. 26 


Michigan State College’ - 
GOOD STUFF, the kind that you want! 


Write J. G. HAYS, Sec., MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN ASSN, EAST LANSING, MICH. 
SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


A BULL BARGAIN 


We have for sale a 16 months old son of Sir Dutchand Colantha Denver, 
he a 36-lb. 1300-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad. His dam Serra- 
della Kristje is a 27-Ib. junior 3-year-old that is a good tester. This young 
bull is dark colored, well grown, and has very good type. A bargain at $275. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


OUR 1,000-LB. COWS 


Michigan State Herds now own 13 cows with records above 1,000 lbs. 
butter. One of these is the famous Traverse Colantha Walker with 7 
records above 1,000 lbs. and four of these are 305-day records. Her 
highest record for 865 days is 1267 lbs. butter and 26,158 lbs. milk. 
Four others have records from 1100 to 1153 lbs. and eight range from 
1023 to 1099 lbs. 


Michigan State Herds are bred for production. Insure production in 
your future herd by using a sire bred by Michigan State Herds. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


East Lansing, Michigan 


For information regarding consignments 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


A GRANDSON OF 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


Dam is LAKEWOOD MAPLECREST FLY — 
7 days 30.86 lbs. 305 days 713.53, 18,394.90. 


Sire is A. K. S. MODEL PIETJE — 
whose 6 nearest dams average 7 days 38.55 lbs. 


Also a number of other exceptionally well bred Bull Calves at prices as low as $150 
WRITE TODAY FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES! 


BLYTHEFIELD FARMS (Accredited) Joseph H. Brewer, Owner, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AMBASSADOR FOBES -- Our Sr. Sire 


ray a is a proven sire with the very best type and 

‘4 breeding. He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 
that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes 6th, 
two of the best daughters of 37th were his 
full sisters. 

We have for sale young sons of Ambassa- 
dor Fobes from 7 day and year record dams 
with good type and breeding. 

WRITE US OR COME TO THE FARM 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Bulls of World’s Champion acne 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiae Echo and De Kol Plus Segis ie 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. | 
Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 Ibs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 
From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


IN DD o> PO Roe Le LS Oye 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 
OUR Ee ede HERD SIRE 


has the best of type and productive breeding and 
already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 
He is by King Ona and from Clover Farm Mer- 
cena Segis, a granddaughter of King Segis that 
has 4 records over 30 lbs. and 950 Ibs. butter in a 
year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 


- BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


rest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. Butter in 365 Days 


A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 

: KER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
EN as He is a “PIEBE’” son from a 1230-lb. former world's 
UNT" daughter. 

ROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
3 ly test and producing from 750 to 800-lbs. butter this year. 
. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. 0. M. 
Pe and production in your herd and is high class in 


i‘ Send for Pedigree and Photo 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. air Walker Segis Homestead 


STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS 
are noted for their size, type and production. 
Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. 
GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


AKONA HOLSTEEW FARM 
BULL CALF born Nov. 24, 1926. Sire’s dam 
1,024 Ibs. butter in year. Dam’s cow testing 
association record 421 Ibs. butter in 10 months 
as a jr. 3-yr.-old. Price $100. Accredited herd. 
B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 
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New Ford economy - through quieter, 
smoother starts — and lessened carbot 


Thus the new Mobiloil “E” offerstwo 
definite economies in Ford operati 


Two vety handy 
Mobiloil contain= 
ets for keeping oil 
on the farm:—the 
5-gallon Tipper 
Box and the 1o- 
gallon drum. 


Mobiloil “E” 
for Fords 


can be obtained in original sealed one-gallon cans, or 


During the past few months countless Ford owners 
have discovered these two things (1) Today's Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ brings new smoothness, new comfort to 
Ford starting and stopping; (2) the new Mobiloil “E” — 
leaves amazingly little carbon. And no other lubricat- 
ing oil seems to combine these two advantages in such 
a marked way. 


It was only after a way had been found to combine 
these two qualities inone oil that thenew Mobiloil““E” 
was offered to Ford owners. | 


It costs money to remove carbon. It costs money to 
replace transmission bands. With today’s Mobiloil “E” 
you greatly postpone both of these expenses. Thus — 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ is the cheapest Ford lubricant to use. ~ 
Its slightly higher price is returned to you many times 
over by these definite savings. | . 


There are other savings; too. The new Mobiloil “E” 
has just the right character and body to protect the | 
Ford engine, clutch and transmission. Wear is substan- | 
tially reduced. Repair bills are held to the minimum. | 
Overheating is a rarity. | 


Proof in one crankcase full ‘ 
Four quarts of the improved Mobiloil “‘E,’’ when ~ 
poured into your crankcase, will show you new 
smoothness in Ford starting and stopping. 9 


As the mileage rolls up, the cash savings from the — 
improved Mobiloil “‘E’’ will roll up, too. Fewer band 
replacements, fewer carbon removals, and fewer repairs | 
to pay for. Have your Ford crankcase drained and re- 
filled with one gallon of fresh Mobiloil “‘E,’’ which 


by the quart from reliable Mobiloil dealers. Also 
supplied in larger cans and drums for home supply. — 


Use Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in your Ford car and Ford truck 
the year round. In Fordson tractor use Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in winter. Ask t 
Mobiloil dealer what grade of Mobiloil to use 
cars, trucks and tractors of other makes. All Mobilo 
dealers have the complete Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations. & 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country ar 


MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Git 
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Your FREE book is ready — alive with in- 
terest, full of new features. Reduced prices 
are in effect! A new 5-year quality guarantee 
is in force! See the Beautiful Porcelain Enamel 
Ranges in beautiful delft blue and pearl gray — the 
very latest and most popuiar of aJl ranges. Look for 
the Mahogany Porcelain Enamel Heating Stoves — 
the most popular of all heating stoves. Read about 


the new Hot Blast, improved fire box — more heat — 


from less fuel, a clean fire without smoke or soot. 
See the latest improvements in warm air furnaces 
—pipe and pipeless. 


200 Styles and Sizes 
No matter what you are interested in—gas stoves, 
coal and wood ranges, combination gas and coal 
ranges, oil stoves, heating stoves or furnaces (pipe 
or one-register type) — you will find here exactly 
what you want. Mail coupon today. 


Quality First — Values Unexcelled 


Kalamazoo values cannot be equalled anywhere. 


When you buy from Kalamazoo you buy direct from 
manufacturer. There is nothing between you and our factory 
—but the railroad tracks. We are not a mail order house that 
collects a variety of merchandise from scores of factories to sell 
by mail—we are specialized manufacturers, making Kalamazoo 
stoves, ranges and furnaces complete in our own highly mod- 
ernized factory and shipping direct to you, thus eliminating 
any other manufacturer or middleman of any kind. We build 
in large quantities. You get better quality at lower prices from 
a factory whose sole interest is making stoves, ranges and fur- 
naces than elsewhere. This new catalog proves it. Fill out 
coupon for your copy. 
Saved $80 to $100 


I put up the furnace in a very short time. 
I saved from $80 to $100 on what it would 


Ripe oF cost me here. Am more than satisfied. Coal and 
Pipeless John Fischer, Warren, Pa. Wood C] 
. ange 
Furnaces Quality Baker ges 
Stove works perfectly. Stoves costing $175 Gas & 
Combi- 


$ 995 could not begin tc compare with it in fuel 
. economy, baking quality and in heating 
P performance. Wm. Rock, Rochester, Minn, 


“A Kalamazoo. 
wees Direct to You 


Ranges 


Parlor 


~—culators 


Furnaces 


a 


Reduced 
Factory Prices 
Five Year Guarantee of Quality — 


- —— 650,000 customers — one out of every 35 families in the 
_— ~  ‘@ United States. 

¥ —they are satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That’s 
the important thing — satisfied customers. And think 
of this: they are increasing at the tremendous rate of 
more than 50,000 new customers a year. Could anything 
more clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo quality! Could anything more 
convincingly or conclusively prove that Kalamazoo is saving customers 4 | 
to 4 by selling direct from factory to user. 


nation pe Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfgrs. 


Heating Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without obligation, your FREE cata= 
Stoves log of stoves, ranges and furnaces. a 


Cig= Name_ a. at RS aEE Ming 2 


Pipe Ci Aiddresgyc= suey ot oe ma Pp Ne he Boe ee | 


Pipeless | = 
Furnaces City = bol 2 States Sto 3 ea 4 
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Send for thi 


They are not only Kalamazoo customers 


30 Days FREE Trial 
Send for this new book now. Learn how Kalamazoc | 
gives you 30 days FREE trial in your own home 
and 360 days approval test on anything you purchase. Read 
how Kalamazoo is saving over $1,000,000 yearly for Kalamazoo 
customers. 


24-Hour Service — 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo is to 


you— 24 hour shipping service saves you time. Kal- 
amazoo goods are carefully packed to arrive safely. Safe de- 
livery is absolutely guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 
This FREE book quotes you easy terms that are 
truly amazing— many as low as $3 down and $3 
monthly. Nowhere in the world can you get such value, such 
service as Kalamazoo now offers. This new book shows you 
why this big 13-acre factory, now in its 26th year, is a national 
institution. 


Free Furnace Plans 
This new FREE book tells you how you make a 
double saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First it saves 
you ¥3 to ¥% on the price of the furnace itself. Secondly, it il- 
lustrates how you save the cost of installation by following 
Kalamazoo FREE plans and FREE service. Thousands of 
Kalamazoo owners have put up their furnaces themselves. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are in de- — 
mand. See these Kalamazoo ranges in delft blue and pearl 
gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean—as easy to clean as a 
china dish. Check and Mail Coupon Today! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfgs. 


545 Rochester Ave. ‘Kalamazoo, Mich. 


important: Be sure to put an (x) in column at left 
to indicate articles in which you are.interested. 


545 Rochester Ave.,Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The First Silo 


It is always dangerous to say that 
is person or that person was first to 
a certain thing, as we have found 
t by sad experience many times. 
ie mere publication quickens mem- 
y and lets loose the flood gates of 
flicting belief and testimony. 
Some few months ago we credited 
sancis Morris of Maryland as the 
‘st man to build a silo in America, 
‘having done so in 1876. This im- 
diately brought a correction from 
number of sources asserting that 
‘ed L. Hatch of Illinois built a silo 
August, 1873, and so far as known 
‘is the first person to use silage in 
12 United States. Mr. A. L. Haecker 
ads us the following account, which 
' in turn secured from the Prairie 
\rmer: ‘“ 
“J don’t believe anybody knows who 
lilt the first silo, for undoubtedly 
is process has been known for a 
ig time. Some claim that Caesar 
siled green grasses and forage in 
‘ul to feed the horses and cattle of 
|; conquering armies. I have heard 
iat the ancient Egyptians knew of 
2 process of fermenting green for- 
'e in a pit and thus preserving it. 
lam might have used a silo wherein 
kept his cane (Cain); Joseph 
ight have been put in a pit silo; 
'd probably if the Israelites had 
ied more of them they would not 
lve been driven into Egypt on ac. 
ant of a famine. 
“Pred L. Hatch of Spring Grove, 
:Henry County, Illinois, built a silo 
| August, 1878. This, so far as the 
‘iter knows, was the first silo built 
ithe United States. Mr. Fred Hatch 
‘1s a student in the University of II- 
lois from 1870 to ’73; and while at- 
fading this institution Professor 
iss translated French and German 
mphlets treating the subject of 
aking and feeding silage from 
‘een forage. These early French 
d German silos were all in the 
rm of pits. 
“Mr. Hatch’s silo was built of wood, 
x16, and 24 feet high. It was con- 
‘ucted inside of the barn and had a 
| 8 feet deep that was laid up with 
‘ne and mortar. The boarding was 
| good flooring, which naturally kept 
2 silo tight. Mr. Hatch explains 
‘at the silo was filled the first year 
‘th corn well in the dent. It was 
‘6 up into two-inch pieces, run in 
‘d thoroughly packed. Mr. Hatch 
‘es on to relate that they fed with 
‘ecess this silage to a large herd and 
“re greatly pleased over the results. 
“The book written by August Gof- 
‘rt of France was one of the early 
‘itings concerning the silo and its 
‘e. Other writers, such as S. Jones 
| England and A. Reihlen of Ger- 
any, treated the silo and told of its 
/ocess and use. These books appeared 
ing the period of 1860 and 775. 
“Mr. Levi P. Gilbert of Ft. Atkin- 
in, Wis., built a silo during the sum- 
or of 1877. Mr. Gilbert’s silo was 
ally a trench silo, for he dug it in 
e@ ground, making it 6 feet wide, 6 
jet deep, and 30 feet long. This was 
obably the first silo in Wisconsin, 
id the first trench silo in the Unit- 
| States. Mr. Gilbert got his idea 
(om the Frenchman, M. A. Goffert. 
| the late seventies—that is, from 
5 to 79, the silo was talked in many 
| the states, and in the University of 
emnessee they experimented with 
“0S in ’79 and ’80. 
“Much credit is due the early agri- 
ltural workers and teachers of Wis- 
nsin for making the silo popular. 
ich men as L. P. Gilbert, W. D. 
dard, W. L. Weeks, John Steele, and 
any others were early silo builders 
id advocates in Wisconsin. Profes- 
r Henry, coming to the state in the 
tly eighties, at once took up the 
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ew glories 


of color, 
shape and 


texture 
grace these fire-proof shingles 


Colorful new asbestos shingles cloak 
your roof with beauty as they guard 
it against the menace of flying sparks 
and the onslaughts of weather and time. 


They are not expensive. Rich velvety 
blue-black shingles, soft mottled reds, 
cheerful variegated colors, or dignified 
gtays, now available, at costs that com- 
pel their selection. Choose these shin- 
gles in the shape and texture you most 
prefer. They will reward you with 
beauty, fire-defense, and everlasting 
service. They cannot wear out. 


Re-roof for the last time 


Leave the old roof on. Lay these 
beautiful everlasting shingles right over 
it. No fuss, no dust, no litter, no dan- 
ger from rain while the work is in 
progress. 


Then forget your roof. It will be 
everlasting—no costly repairs. It will 
be fire-proof—you need never fear fly- 
ing sparks. You re-roof for the last 
time when you re-roof with Johns- 
Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles. 
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an’ burn 
it! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Jouns-MANVILLE CORPORATION, MADISON AVE. AT 41sT ST., NEWYORK. BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


cause of the silo and with Professors 
King, Gurler, and H. Smith, it was 
described and promoted. It soon 
gained favor, and Wisconsin has led 
in silos from this early date. They 
now have at least 50,000 more silos 
than any other state in the Union, 
probably with a grand total of close 
to 109,000.” 


Kinds of Milk Powder 


There are two general types of milk 
powder on the market. One is known 
as the spray process powder and the 
other as the hot roll powder. 

The spray process powder is made 
by spraying the milk under great 
pressure into a heated chamber. It 
enters this chamber in the form of a 
mist, and before it reaches the bottom 
has been converted into a very fine 
powder. It costs more to make this 
form of powder, and it is said to be at 
least 98 per cent soluble in water. As 
a rule it is this type of milk powder 
that is used for human food, especial- 
ly in making ice cream and bread. 

With the other type of powder, 
the milk is dried on a hollow steam 
roller that is heated by steam. As 
the roller revolves through a trough of 
milk and after it reaches the upper 


side, the dried milk is scraped off from 
the roll and the sheet of powder that 
is scraped off has much the appear- 
ance of a lace curtain. This breaks 
up very easily as it runs through a 
device known as a flaker, before being 
put in sacks. This type is only about 
60 per cent soluble in water, which 
makes it less desirable for human 
food, but it is quite suitable for feed- 
ing live stock. 

The Twin City Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation states that many of its mem- 
bers buy the hot roll powder for use 
in feeding calves and poultry. They 
state that the fact that it does not 
all dissolve in water does not make 
any material difference, as it will stay 
in solution long enough so that the 
calves will get all of the powder. It 
is believed that it is just as digestible 
as the other type, and the fact that 
it costs less makes it more practical 
for stock feeding. 


A Scotchman was discovered wan- 
dering around Detroit with a pair of 
rumpled trousers over his arm. ‘‘Can 
I help you in any way?” asked a 
kindly citizen. 

“Man,”’ replied the Scot, who was 
evidently a newcomer, “I’m looking 
for the Detroit Free Press.” 


For CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Ltp., TORONTO 


Keeping 
MacMillan 
Warm 

In the 
Frozen 


North 


With the nae ‘ 
Old Reliable Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Brown's =: Jacket 


‘‘In the spring of 1923, when we started on our 
North Greenland Expedition to spend the winter in 
the rigorous climate we encounter there, we both 
purchased your Beach Jackets and found them so 
entirely satisfactory and comfortably warm that we 
desire to equip our crew and scientists with your 
garment for the coming expedition which leaves 
Wiscasset, Maine, June 25th, knowing that they 
will experience the same pleasure we did in wear- 
ing them in the Arctic regions.’’ 

(Signed) D. B. MacMillan s 

Ralph P. Robinson __,“ 
7 


Three styles—coat with or without’collar 
and vest. Ask your dealer, _.~ all 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 
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Wherever better milking, more and cleaner milk are sought after, the De Laval Milhker is chosen 
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Three high-producing individuals from the notable purebred Jersey herd at Bridgford Farms, owned by C. W. and L. C, 
Bridgford at Joy, Ill. They say, “We milk from 35 to 45 head of purebred Jerseys and always have a good word for the Poles 
De Laval Milker. Our De Laval milks fast and clean. The writer has milked 45 gallons from 26 cows in-47 minutes with three ee 
units and has at different times weighed the milk from the machine. The individual records and herd ‘averages indicate that ~ 


the De Laval is a real aid to greater production. Three of our De Laval milked cows have each in the last year set new 305- 
day records for R. M. cows in Illinois.” 


The De Laval Milker Helps Good Cov 
Make Better Records  ~ 


ae best of cows need the right kind of handling and care in 

order to reach the peak of their production capacity, and as 
every breeder and dairyman knows correct milking is of the ut- 
most importance. Owners and herdsmen seeking maximum pro- 
duction know that the milking operation must be pleasing to the 
cow. must be uniform, gentle, and unchanging in speed and man- 
ner day after day, if the best possible records are to be made. 


These are some of the reasons why so many noted herds are’ 7 || 
milked with the De Laval Milker, for no other method of milking 
affords in a comparable way the uniformity, regularity and de- 
pendability that is of such vital importance to the cow on test or 
to the cow who must pay for her place in the dairy herd. 


Mr. Scott H. Hammond, owner of a 
splendid purebred Ayrshire herd kept at 
Overlook Ayrshire Farm at Brandon, 
Vt., writes, “My cows are all milking 
well, two-year-olds giving between 30 
and 35 lbs. daily while the best cow has 
given close to 75 lbs. in one day. Since 


Hundreds of De Laval Milker users attribute a large portion 
of the credit for their high herd averages and individual records to 
the De Laval — and they regard its sanitary features of real value 
in keeping bacteria counts consistently low. a 


using the milker I have not had one com- 
plaint from the milk station regarding 
the bacteria count. My customers are 
profuse in their praise of ‘Clean Ayr- 
shire Milk.’ I want to assure you that 
the De Laval Milker has been far more 
than a ‘hired man,’ ” 


gation of any sort. 


De Laval Milker 
The De Laval Separator Company 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Mr. Harvey Firestone, the noted rubber manufacturer, has assem- 
bled a splendid herd of purebred Holsteins at his beautiful farm at 
Columbiana, Ohio. A De Laval Milker is used exclusively to achieve 
and maintain maximum production and to facilitate the production of 
a low bacteria count milk. Mr. Harry Chadwick, the manager, states 


that the results obtained with the De Laval far exceed those obtained 
by hand milking. 


A postcard will bring the nearest De Laval representative, who ; A 
will gladly go over your milking problem with you without obli- 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 


Mr. Geo. E. Sutton, superintendent of Audley Farms at Mendha 
N.J., home of a well-known purebred Guernsey herd, says: 


“We have used the De Laval Milker for the past five years and feel 
that very much of our success in largely increased production durin 
that time must be attributed to its use. Its absolute cleanliness goes 
far, both from the sanitary and time-saving viewpoints.” 


| eee at Fort Atkinson, 
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\FAGRANT acres are the bane of 
a well ordered and profitable 
farm. And keeping these idle 
Jes at work and the whole farm 
Jducing is a job in itself. The 
:aal observer may think that there 
» few vagrant acres on farms and 
it all the plow soil on most farms 
sinder production, but such is far 
im true. Every farm has its lazy 
es that constitute a load for the 
le enterprise to bear. 

\Vhen we bought Mathews 
1m, it was barnacled with 
nieties of vagrant acres 
/| utilizing them was one 
ythe first jobs I tackled. 
fat and how to get and 
~p the whole farm in pro- 


ition has been a very en- 
sting study. And this year 


Manor 
several 


she first in five that all the 
ids will render an account 
) themselves. 
“ence rows are the most 
yamon offenders as vags. 
‘ny farms are fenced into 
( small fields. I always 
jught that the ideal farm 
j3 one divided up in small 
ids, but during the last five 
7rs I have kept a detailed 
i! accurate account of 
(cing costs. I now know 
lt the easiest way to keep 
lm fence overhead per 
ve is to have large fields— 
hing less than ten acres 
il thirty is better. What if 
jt do only have hogs 
ugh to eat off five acres 
jalfalfa? Turn them into 
ithirty-acre field and cut 
jat they don’t eat. They 
iy tramp some down, to be 
3e, but it isn’t lost by any 
Jans and the loss is small 
sapared with the yearly 
i. of the cost of fencing 
/ Many small fields. 
When we bought this 
fm, it had 185 rods of use- 
(s fence and a hedge row 
‘it I immediately set out to 
‘laim. The fence rows had 
wn up to a tangle of 
ish, grape vines, small 
es, and nettles. Cleaning 
Mm was tedious business 
* by throwing a 17-acre 
id with a 20, we have 37 
all in one field. And 
we got into that field with the 
ww corn plow, we sure cut off 
@ territory eyery round. The first 
J after clearing this off, the com- 
ted two fields were in corn and I 
| enough corn off that fence row to 
for digging the brush, and it was 
st corn in the field. That fence 
00k up more than an acre that 
Ways before gone vagrant. 
mn there were 85 rods of osage 
hedge. As it grew, the owner 
acked off until it had appropri- 
d the fertility and space about 
yenty feet on either side. I shall 


Semi-monthly 


Three Years $1.00 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., OCTOBER 10, 1927 


IJ. MATHEWS, INDIANA 


not soon forget the task of cutting 
these hedge tops and pulling out the 
roots. This old hedge row took up 
about an acre and a quarter; now 
the space is in alfalfa. Last year it 
made more than three tons of $20- 
hay, so I was more than repaid for 
the work of grubbing that old fence 
row. 

Wet spots in the fields where the 
plants drown out are too often a total 
loss. Water covers them in the 


Wl, SAS My, 


spring and nothing but weeds grow 
on them all the rest of the season. 
When one seeds these, especially to 
alfalfa, the seeding here will not per- 
sist. These spots should be tiled, but 
I believe almost any economist will 
bear me out when I say that tile 
have been too high when it is con- 
sidered that they are a 50-year in- 
vestment and will have to pay for 
themselves with produce that will un- 
doubtedly trend lower in price. So 
when I seed my alfalfa, I do not al- 
low these wet spots to just clutter 
up the field. When I get through 


e 


sowing, I make up a mixture of about 
equal parts orchard grass, timothy, 
sweet clover, and alsike clover and go 
round and round. The first two of 
these will stand a good deal of sub- 
mersion and still make a lot of pas- 
ture or hay. I think a great deal of 
orchard grass, ranking it next to al- 
falfa and sweet clover on this farm. 
Then there were two spots on the 
farm that were just too wet to grow 
any kind of cultivated grass. They 


WHAT ABOUT ME? 


———.- 
(‘WONDER WHY THEY \ G2 
DONT GET UP A NATIONAL 
DAIRY EXPOSITION 
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-had grown up to willows, and there 


is no money in raising willows. 
White ash, sycamore, and silver maple 
will stand a lot of water, so some 
small seedling trees were purchased 
and set in these spots that are so wet 
and naturally run to willows. 

There are 80 acres of alfalfa on 
this farm and any man who grows al- 
falfa, especially if his farm is poor, 
finds it most successful to summer 
fallow his ground and sow his alfalfa 
early in August. This sounds good 
on paper but where a fellow is put- 
ting out 30 acres at a clip, he can 
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_ PUTTING VAGRANT ACRES TO WORK 


scarcely afford to have a fifth or sixth 
of his farm out of production for a 
whole season. It is for this reason 
that I am getting away from summer 
sowing. I have found that if one has 
a fertile soil with some humus in it, 
seeding alfalfa with a nurse crop, 
barley or oats, is generally successful. 
And if it isn’t, one has lost only his 
seed and there is yet time to prepare 
the ground after the grain is taken 
off. 


The roadside adds vagrant acres to 
almost every farm and getting these 
to work remains a knotty 
problem. Of course, if there 
are both children and cows, 
they can keep track of 
each other and thus utilize 
some pasture off the road 
but I have always felt that 
the time required made this 
road pasture expensive feed. 
Along a gravel or limestone 
road, sweet clover will gen- 
erally take root if sown right 
on the sod in the late winter. 
I have done this, and on the 
main traveled road the hay 
secured makes cutting the 
roadside less than a total 
loss and on the byroad we 
can harvest sweet clover 
seed which makes this pay 
better than almost any other 
part of the farm. 

The barnyard is generally 
a bare spot although it is at 
the same time the richest one 
on the farm. We have no 
barnyard as such. We have 
found that we can best con- 
trol parasites and diseases if 
we move the stock from one 
pasture to another and keep 
away from a_ permanent 
barnyard. Each year. we 
rake seed in on the spots 
where the stacks have been 
on the fields, but the old 
barnyard is now a service 
court that produces its quota 
of alfalfa just the same as 
the fields. 

Adding up, I find that we 
now have more than ten 
acres producing crops that 
were producing weeds and 
brush five years ago. In 
other words, we have added 
about nine per cent to the 
producing area on the farm 
simply by ridding it of its vagrant 
acres. 


Efforts to popularize milk as a bev- 
erage and as an item of food are be- 
ing consistently made in Japan. We 
are just in receipt of a series of post- 
ers and publicity items issued in the 
Japanese language, similar to the 
publicity used by the National Dairy 
Council of the U. S. That this type 
of work is bearing fruit is indicated 
by the fact that milk production has 
increased from 26 million gallons in 
1922 to 36 million gallons in 1926. 


HREE and a third billion dol- 
lars is what the dairy industry 
..,,.», contributed to the value of 
_farm production in 1926. This is 
“over a quarter of the total value of 
farm production, and the dairy in- 
dustry is the biggest and most profit- 
able branch of the farm business. 
The dairy cow is on top with a pro- 
duction greater in value than that 
of the combined corn, cotton, rice, 
and barley crops. She supplies prac- 
tically half the total value of all ani- 
mals and animal products, and her 
products are nearly equal to the total 
value of all the grain crops. The 
farm value of her milk production 
exceeds that of all the gold dollars 
coined since 1886, and it is also in 
‘excess of the value of all automobiles 
-and trucks manufactured last year as 
well as greater than the 
total output of the entire 
steel industry. These are 
the values of the dairy 
cow’s product at the 
‘farm. They are not their 
wholesale value in the 
markets of the world. 
Consumers paid some 
five and a half billion 
dollars for these prod- 
ucts. 


Production of Milk 
Stupendous 


Not only is the value 
of dairy products in ex- 
cess of the production of 
any manufactured prod- 
uct, but-the quantity of 
milk produced is stupen- 
dous. If the yearly pro- 
duction of over fourteen 
billion gallons were 
placed in milk tank cars, 
to transport it would re- 
quire over eleven trains 
‘reaching across the 3,170 
miles that separate New 
York from San Francis- 
co. If placed in cans and 
transported in express 
cars, it would fill solidly 
twenty-three tracks between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. 

The one hundred twenty-one bil- 
lion pounds of milk produced in 1926 
is difficult to comprehend even when 
stated in its equivalent of over one 
and a third billion 10-gallon cans that 
placed side by side would girdle the 
globe fifteen times in passing from 
Chicago westward across the United 
States, over the Pacific ocean, 
through Japan, Asia, Europe, over 
the Atlantic, and then back to Chi- 
cago—a highway of milk sixteen feet 
wide and two feet deep going around 
this world of ours. Turned into a 
eanal like the Erie Canal, this milk 
‘would float the commerce of the Mid- 
_west from Chicago to the Gulf, with 
enough milk left over to fill a harbor 
that would float the U. S. Navy. 

We see the huge tank cars of gaso- 
‘line and the filling stations located at 
‘every crossroad, and marvel at this 
demonstration of the extravagance of 
the American people. Yet the dairy 
farmers of the United States produce 
a quarter more milk than the nearly 
eleven billion gallons of gasoline that 
last year were consumed by our au- 

’tomobiles, trucks, tractors, engines, 
and for other purposes. 

The total production of milk for 
1926 was over sixty million tons, or 
nearly two tons or 330 gallons at 
‘every tick of the clock during the 
the 24 hours of every day in the year. 


Consumption Increases Fifty-one 
Per Cent 


The consumption of dairy products 
has shown a startling increase, one 
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“PRODUCTION AND USES OF MILK 1925-19 


Fewer Cows Produce More Milk 
In 1926 


that is gratifying to milk producers. 
In 1916 the consumption of milk and 
dairy products was equivalent to 37 
billion quarts of milk, as compared 
with 57 billion quarts in 1926, an in- 
crease of over 51% in ten short years. 


the same time increasing population 
with no increase in number of cows 
has brought the number of cows down 
from 225 to 189 cows per thousand 
consumers, a decrease of 16 per cent. 

This increase in consumption of 


FARM PRODU T 


13 BILLION DOLLARS 
DAIRYING SUPPLIES. 


It is a matter 
of satisfaction 
to the dairy 
farmer and evidence of his efficiency 


that this increased consumption 
has been supplied with fewer cows 
and with consequent better profits 
to the producers. Production per 
cow, even using the most conserva- 
tive figures, has increased from 
8,700 lbs. in 1916 to 4,700 Ibs. in 
1926, or a 27% increase per cow. At 


ALL OTHER 
CEREALS 


DAIRYING THE BIGGEST DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


BALANCE 
FOR CROPS 
NOT FED 


dairy products 
has been brought 
about in part 
by an increase of 17% in the 
population of the United States in 
the past ten years, the yearly 
increase now being nearly two mil- 
lion people. Even more important, 
however, has been the effect of 
the increased per capita consumption 
of dairy products, an effect doubtless 
due to the improved quality of milk 


Table I—United States Production and Consumption of Dairy Products in Terms of Milk 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
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Per 
Calen- Milk Balance of Balance of January 1 Total capita 
dar production stocks Jan.1* foreign trade} population consumption con- 
year sumptiont 
oo 
Lbs. : Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1909  66,466,000,000 (even) 324,096,000 89,882,000 66,790,096,000 743, 
1914  75,000,000,000 — 152,000,000 607,000,000 97,219,000 75,455,000,000 176 
1917 84,612,000,000 12,600,000 —1,601,735,000 101,465,000 83,022,865,000 818 
1918  87,906,000,000 220,794,000  —2,274,000,000 102,880,000 85,852,794,000 834 
1919 90,058,000,000 —776,000,000 —2,645,000,000 104,295,000 86,637,000,000. 831 . 
1920 89,657,000,000 —180,000,000 — 552,000,000 105,711,000 88,925,000,000 841 
1921 98,862,000,000 380,000,000 330,000,000 107,126,000 98,912,000,000 923 
1922 102,562,000,000 698,000,000 — 123,000,000 108,541,000  103,137,000,000 950 
1923 109,736,062,000 — 603,000,000 477,000,000 109,956,000  109,610,062,000 998 
1924 114,666,201,000 —576,496,000 283,972,000 112,079,000 114,373,677,000 1,020 
1925 116,505,395,000 98,991,000 214,000,000 115,378,094  116,818,386,000 1,012 
1926 120,766,487,000 570,518,000 506,396,000 117,136,000 121,843,401,000 1,040 


*The balance of stocks shows the relation of stocks of dairy products (in terms of milk) on 
hand at the end of the year as compared with the beginning. 


7The balance of foreign trade shows whether there was a net import or export of dairy prod- 


ucts in terms of milk. 


tAverage consumption of dairy products given in terms of the milk equivalent of the milk, 
butter, cheese, etc., consumed by each person in the United States. 
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ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS 


_ ture has prepared the follow 


October 10, ’ 


and the educational progra 
have brought before consume 
value of dairy products in ¢ 
Per capita consumption of 
manufactured dairy products 
was equivalent to 484 quarts ot 
an increase of 29 per cent | 
374 quarts in 1916, _ & 
While in 1916 the average, 
sumption of dairy product 
equivalent to two pints of m 
for 100 million people, in 1926 it 
2.6 pints daily for 117 million 
This is an increase of over a 
milk a day for cach of the 11 
persons in the United Sta 
there are nearly 17 million mor 
ple than there were ten years 


me in volume | 
in value and in 
centage it bears t 


fed to farm ani 

The farm y, 
milk, as shown i 
III on the next pa 
increased a ‘third 
billion dollars sin 
or 18% per cent it 
years. In 1919 i 
plied 15 per cen 
value of ail agri 


production, increa: 
ne 
Bf 


this to 23 per cen 
1926. If to the va 
milk were adde | 
meat value sup 
dairy cattle, 3 | 
these percentage: SI 
what increased 
example, in 1926 w 
timate the values. cI 
than milk supp 
the dairy cow to 
million dollars, 


i 


the total value of farm pre 
last year. 


Farm Production i 192 
The U. S. Department of 


mates of the farm value of 
tural production in 1925 and 


Table 1I—Value of Farm Producti 
and) 1926 =. 


Product 


Animal products: 
Cattle raised Meret) 
Swine raised 
Other animals raised 
Dairy products 
Poultry products 
Other animal products 


Total ae products 
Crops: 

Corn 

Wheat 

Other cereals 

Cotton 

Flax 

Fruit 

Hay and forage 

Legume seeds 

Seeds for planting _ 

Sugar crops 

Tobacco 

Vegetable crops 

Other crops 


Total crops 
Total crops and animal 
products 
Crops fed to animals 3,7 
Total net production 
*Six ciphers, 000,000, omitted. 
The Dairy Cow Cont 
In the above estimates 


ier contributions to the farm value 
agricultural production. In order 
make a proper comparison we have 
de the following estimates based on 
. best information available from 
, figures issued by the U. S. De- 
tment of Agriculture: 


Ps Value in millions 


of dollars 

as: 1925 1926 
ry products $2,746 $2,952 
ry veals 68 74 
eased value of dairy cows 131 92 
ry: cows slaughtered 172 176 
ry bulls slaughtered 19 19 
otal $38,136 $3,313 


ie ene eas 
these figures do not include the 
led value of dairy cattle under two 
t or the fertility values supplied 
the soil in the manure of the dairy 
y. Without these, however, the to- 
_eredit to the*dairy cow in 1926 is 
arly three and one-third billion dol- 
s, or 25.5% of the thirteen bil- 
, dollars value of farm production 
past year. 


a —— 
i IlI—Yearly Value of Farm Products 
and of Milk Compared 

(.-— sa... / i See 
| Total value Farm value of milky 
all farm Per cent 


products* Value of total 


$2,600,000,000 15 
2,885,000,000 20 
2,217,000,000 22 
2,097,000,000 21 
2,652,000,000 22 
2,586,000,000 21 
2,747,000,000 21 
2,952,000,000 23 


)  $17,684,000,000 
14,545,000,000 
10,220,000,000 
10,192,000,000 
12,344,000,000 
12,219,000,000 
18,034,000,000 
12,985,000,000 


y 
| 
i 


) 
) 
t 
Y 
H 
t 
) 
3 


Value at the farm of all animal products 
; crops not fed to farm animals. 

Does not include meat value contributed 
‘otal by dairy cattle. 


Value Per Hundred 


The estimated value of milk is at 
s rate of $2.48 a hundred for 1926, 
ich is higher than for any year 
rept 1919 and 1920. 

Starting with 1919 the farm value 
milk per hundredweight was es- 


J00 MILLION 


ha 
| 


POPULATION 


| 


1916 


1921 


| IE PROGRESS OF THE GREAT DAIRY INDUSTRY IN EXPANDING ITS MARKETS AND INCREASING ITS EFFICIENCY 


1921 


B/ILLION 
POUNDS 
YEARLY 
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Table ViII—Production and Uses of Milk in the United States—1925 and 1926 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


the average production per cow to be 
1,000 lbs. per cow greater than it was 
ten years ago. 


1926 1925 We would eall attention to the 
Milk f ; “ 
acts discl i bl 
used per Quantity Whole % of Quantity Whole J of d closed in table IV that babi 
Product unit of of product milk total of product milk total have increased the total production 
product manufactured used milk manufactured used milk of milk by 48 per cent over ten years 
te ads are ia yes def ate the clei’ spent y of cows, 
Creamery butter 21.00 _1,451,766,000 30,487,086,000 25.245 1,361,526,000 28,592,046,000 25.541 oth as to total numbers and as to 
Farm butter 21.00 615,000,000 12,915,000,000 10.694 590,000,000 12,390,008,000 10.635 the number of cows per 1,000 peo- 
Cheese (all kinds) 10.00 427,416,000 4,274,160,000 3.539  447,514,000* 4,475,140,000 3.841 — ple, 
Con. and evap. milk 2.50  1,733,504,000 4,333,760,000 3.589 1,757,858,000 4,394,645,000 3.772 4 ee . x 
Powdered milk 8.00 10,768,000 86,144,000  .071 8,931,000 71,448,000 .061 The milk production Dereee aaa 
Powderedcream 19.00 331,000 6,289,000 -005 339,000 6,441,000 006 +«=given in table IV is based on the av- 
Malted milk 2.20 20,673,000 45,481,000 . .038 18,050,000 39,710,000 .034 erage number of milk cows on farms 
Sterilized milk 1.00 1,286,000 1,286,000 .001 1,576,000 1,576,000  .002 ih ee 
Milk chocolate . 171,543,000 .142 228,822,000 .196 ES Ne eee and end of the year, 
Ice cream 13.75 324,665,000+ 4,464,144,000 3.698  322,729,000¢ 4,437,524,000 3,809 Plus the number of milk cows not on 
2 farms that are estimated at 1,200,000 
Total 56,784,893,000 47.020 54,637,352,000 46.897 for the years 1920 to 1926. 
Milk: For household purposest 56,417,000,000 46.716 54,325,776,000 46.629 
Fed to calves§ 3,941,600,000 3.264 4,047,105,000 3.474 Per Capita Consumption of Dairy 
Wasted (estimated) 3,622,487,000 3.000 8,495,162,000 3.000 


Grand total 


*Includes 4,000,000 pounds farm made cheese. 
$55.3 gallons per capita for 117,136,000 people in 1926 and 54.75 


115,378,094 people in 1925. 


§200 pounds per calf, and number of calves estimated at 85% of total dairy cows. 


timated at $2.89, increasing to $3.22 
in 1920, decreasing to $2.24 in 1921 
and to $2.04 in the low year of 1922. 
It rose again in 1923 to $2.42, only to 
drop back to $2.25 in 1924, and then 
rise again to $2.86 in 1925 and to 
$2.48 in 1926. 


Production Per Cow Increasing 


The total production of milk in 
1925 represents the annual produc- 
tion of 23,186,000 cows. _ This would 
give an apparent average production 
of 5,208 lbs. per cow as shown in ta- 
ble IV. It is believed, however, that 
this is greater than the actual produc- 
tion per cow and we have therefore re- 
duced this by ten per cent in prepar- 
ing the previous comments and in the 
composition of the accompanying il- 
lustration as to the increased produc- 
tion per cow. Even when making 
this reduction for 1926, we still find 


NUABER OF C ONSUMERS 


INCREASING 
107 MILLION 


NMTIWILLION 


OF UNITED STATES 


1926 


BILLION 


POUNOS 


YEARLY 


120,766,487,000 100.000 


Products 


116,505,395,000 100.000 The consumption of dairy products 


in terms of milk has increased from 
380 quarts per capita in 1917 to 484 


7Gallons. 


llons ita f : P 
Bee At esr “PY quarts an 1926; or a 27: per) centiin= 
crease in the past nine years. A very 
large proportion of this increase has 
come through the increased con- 
Table TV reduction Statistics sumption of fluid milk, The Pex Canis 
__~—cta consumption of fluid milk in 1926 
Farm was 55.3 gallons for every man, wom- 
a . Milk mune oe cows an, and child in the United States. 
ear cows: on muk miuk per * g ° 7 
Fone Wines Pasaicsd 1,000 This is an increase of more than two 
Jan.1  cow* people quarts of fluid milk per capita over 
1925 and an increase of 51 quarts, 
7 ee Lbs or 30 per cent, over 1917, the first 
ae eet cat a year for which data are available. 
,000, “at . . 
1860 8,586,000 276 Butter consumption increased to 
1870 8,935,000 234 17.82 lbs. per capita in 1926, which 
1880) 12,443,000 251 is a half pound over 1925:and 3.2 
1890 16,512,000 264 : 3 
1900 17,136,000 237 lbs. over 1917. While this repre- 
1910 20,625,000 2,902  64,211,000,000 225 sents an increase for the past nine 
1914 20,737,000 75,000,000,000 213 : 
mules AOE ears of the equivalent of 31 quarts 
1917 22,894,000 3,716  84,612,000,000 226 oe Mlk i om nate ch ogee 
1918 23,810,000 3,937  87,906,000,000 231 OL OUSSPer Capa; Vee LOS a aa Ds 
1919 23,455,000 3,412  90,058,000,000 225 crease that is more apparent than 
1920 21,427,000 3,964  89,657,000,000 203 real. Twenty-five years ago the per 
1921 21,408,000 4,336  98,862,000,000 200 ae 3 
1922 21,788,000 4,485 102,562,000,000 201 capita consumption of butter was 
1923 22,063,000 4,698 109,736,000,000 201 nearly 20 lbs., and it is a problem for 
1924 22,255,000 4,865 114,666,000,000 198 the future how we may again regain 
1925 22,481,000 4,954 116,505,000,000 195 ‘ * 
1926 22,148,000 5,208 120,766,000,000 189 this consumption. 


(Continued on page 966) 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS ™7&RMW5 oF MK. 
INCREASING 


1040 
POUNDS 


YEARLY 


225 cows. 
«TO¢000 
COMSUMERS 


IS SHOWN ABOVE. PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 


TION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS HAVE INCREASED 51 PER CENT WHILE THE NUMBER OF COWS PER THOUSAND CONSUMERS HAS DECREASED 16 PER CENT. 
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Two of the Wrage children with their 
arms full of apples posing with some of 
the Valley Gem heifer calves. 


N interesting four-cornered 
partnership where two young 
couples are co-operating to win 
pleasure and profit from agriculture 
may be found on the Valley Gem 
Farm, State of Washington. Here 
the especial talents of each member 
of the farm corporation are allowed 
free play. The land is owned by John 
Wrage’s mother, but the farm enter- 
prise is run by the son and his wife 
and by Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Grewe. 
Mrs. Wrage does the milking on 
this successful farm. Her husband 
superintends the pure-bred hog busi- 
ness. “Charley” Grewe cares for the 
poultry department, and his wife 
takes care of the children for both 
families when Mrs. Wrage is working 
with the herd. 


A Well Loved Herd 


Neighbors the county over will tell 
you that the success of the dairy is 
due to the watchful eye and expert 
care that Mrs. John Wrage gives to 
the beautiful herd of pure-bred 
Guernseys as she milks them night 
and morning with a machine and di- 
rects their feeding with daily produc- 
tion and individual characteristics as 
the guides for the amount of concen- 
trates to be fed. 


Mrs. Wrage was just putting the 
milking machine together in prepara- 
tion for the evening chores one rainy 
evening last October as we drove in- 
to the yard. Absolute cleanliness is 
the first law of dairying with her. 
The barn is whitewashed twice a 
year. Live steam is used to sterilize 
every utensil and bottle. A water cool- 
er takes the body heat from the milk 
as soon as it is drawn from the cow. 
Each cow’s udder is washed before 
milking and the entire herd is kept 
scrupulously clean with clippers and 
curry combs. By the use of these 
simple tactics she has kept the bacte- 
ria count so low that few certified 
dairies can equal it. Sometimes as 
few as 250 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter have been found in this milk by 
the Seattle inspectors. 


Forty Years of Herd Building 


Mrs. Wrage loves cows. Everyone 
in the herd is her pet. That in a nut- 


JOHN WRAGE FEEDING PURE-BRED HAMPSHIRES 

ON RECENTLY CLEARED LAND 

The pig makes good use of the by-products of the dairy 

farm and pays a good sum for both whey and ‘skimmilk 
when properly supplemented with grain and pasture. 
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Four Cornered Partnership 
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Success Due to Understanding, 
Watchfulness, and Industry 
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GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


shell explains many of the commend- 
able things that can be said about the 
production records of the herd. When 
the Snohomish Cow Testing Associa- 
tion, the oldest active association in 
Washington, was started in 1911, the 
Valley Gem herd was tested for the 
first time. The average that year 


per cow was made just before the last 
10 grade Guernseys with a 591-pound 
average production were sold. Mrs. 
Wrage is now milking nothing but 
pure-breds and she hopes to get as 
good or even better records from 
them after a few years. 

The fact that the grade herd aver- 


VALLEY GEM PARAGON PLAYING WITH THE EXERCISING MERRY-GO-ROUND 


ose acc aaeicnmassnes sian ee ” sianatnoanaustases ‘ ree : sos ants 


GIVING THE YOUNGSTERS A RIDE, WITH MRS. WRAGE AT THE HELM 


was 281 pounds. Then for five years 
the association had no tester, It was 
reorganized in 1917, however, and has 
been active ever since with the Valley 
Gem herd often leading in production. 
The butterfat per cow averages from 


1917 on for this herd were 301, 358, . 


382, 383, 412, 475, 488, 390, and 371. 
The high average of 483 pounds 


Nancy Lee of Valley Gem made an A. R. record as a foure 
year-old of 570 pounds fat and 11,487 pounds milk and was sent 
to Honolulu after she had been milked by the mayor of Seattle 
and been dined in the Olympic Hotel as a feature attraction of 
the city “Drink more milk campaign.” 


aged higher than the pure-bred is not 
a condemnation of pure-breds, for as 
John Wrage said: “If dad had start- 
ed out with pure-breds and had bred 
for production year after year as he 
did with the cows he had, there is no 
reason why pure-breds would not 
have made equally good records. The 
ten grade cows that average 591 


A VIEW OF THE BROODER HOUSE ON 
FARM WHERE 1,000 PULLETS 


October 10, 192 


This tall dead cedar will furnish Ba 
Posts to fence the entire Valley Gem Fa 
when it is cut. f | 
? f 

{ 


pounds represented the cream | 
forty years of herd building.” — 


Farm Has Interesting History 


Perhaps it may be well at this p, 
to give a history of the farm as J| 
Wrage told it to us, for in a way | 
history is similar to that of m 
pioneer farms that have been cut| 
of the'damp wooded wilderness ; 
Western Washington and Ore); 
“Dad took up the place in 1880," 
said, “when he first settled in | 
country after emigrating from (; 
many. He packed a stove on his }) 
for a distance of 18 miles oye) 
blazed trail to get it to this fa 
Most of the pioneer household 
clearing necessities were car» 
through the woods on his back in} 
same way. About 70 acres of the 5 
that he took up was swamp land) 
covered with water. There were t]: 
trees on the place that were yw 
than 14 feet in diameter 10 feet aty 
the ground, but in those days fa 
ers looked upon trees as somethinyt 
get rid of, so they burned even ) 
big, beautiful cedars. i : 

“Dad cleared about a third of } 
place before I got old enough to hp 
but I helped clear more than half) 
it as I got big enough to work. Tkn 
were no clay tile in these parts fj 
years ago so dad used split cedars 
make drainage boxes. He laid thy 
sands of feet of this and it is so ff 
that we can stop up the drains to a 
sub-irrigation if we ever encounte 
drouth. ae | 


Has Fight With Beavers _ 


“Dad and mother almost had ic 
leave the place once because ty 
couldn’t rid their farm of beavis. 
These animals caused a great dealif 
trouble with the drainage system :d 
they multiplied so rapidly that fatir 
almost gave up hope of eradicatig 
them. One year though he frighted 
them by hanging up a bright red cil 
oil can until the high waters ca‘, 
after which he finally trapped th» 
out. ‘iapeiiee | 

“Dad’s whole ambition was to mi¢ 
a wonderful farm. He started i 
with scrub stock because that was ll 
anyone had in those days, but he vs 
one of the first in the country to ly 
a pure-bred sire. He built the seccd 
silo in the county at a time wit 
farmers around here didn’t ple 


pee. |S 
(Continued on page 956) 


VALLEY GE 
ARE |e 


REARED ANNUALLY 


Besides the pullets, 1,600 laying hers are kept. 
lights lengthen the working days for these hens. 


R several years farmers in cer- 
' tain sections. of Western Min- 
- nesota have been having serious 
culty in getting normal growth, 
production, and milk production 
‘om their cattle: .The condition was 
lled to the attention of the Univer- 
y of Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
riment Station staff by the numer- 
‘s inquiries that came in asking 
‘out the cause of the condition and 
| r a remedy. 

‘In 1923 the station made an in- 
stigation in the areas affected and 
‘om this and a study of published 
jports of other investigators, 
janned some experimental work 
‘th a view to determining the spe- 
‘ie cause and of finding a remedy. 
jie work was carried on under the 
‘rection of C. H. Eckles, R. B. Beck- 
+, and L. S. Palmer. 

‘The symptoms shown by cattle in 
‘ese areas, a brief statement of 
ch experiment conducted, together 
‘th the conclusions of those in 
‘arge, are of interest to dairymen. 
‘ie most common symptom reported 
jdepraved appetite 
jilich is often exhibited 
} an extreme form. The 
ia usually first no- 
‘es a desire on the 
‘rt of his cattle to 
‘ew bones, later the 
fjimals gnaw wood, 
ee to such an extent 
| 


at the mangers in the 
rn have to be replaced 
j the spring. Fence 
‘sts of soft woods are 
inost devoured. Ani- 
ius chew leather and 
it dirt. Losses are not 
‘common from animals 
jtempting to swallow 
ich material as slate or 
yall rocks. Next to ab- 
iyrmal appetite the 
jst marked symptom is 
ffness of the joints, 
ten so severe that the 
jimal walks with great 
(ficulty. Broken bones 
ie sometimes observed 
‘t are by no means 
‘mmon. Owners state 
jtat affected animals 
se their appetite, de- 


‘ne in weight, and 
rink in milk. Testi- 
jny is uniformly to 


‘e effect that heavy 
ilking cows and grow- 
‘g animals are affected 
ost severely. Bulls and 
‘y cows having little 
ore than the require- 
jents of maintenance to 
eet are affected less se- 
‘rely, or may show no 
‘sible symptoms of mineral short- 
ye. Cows affected while in milk tend 
» recover during the dry period. 
Jonsiderable trouble was reported 
_ breeding, but no more than the 
‘ual amount of abortion seemed in 
adence. On many farms a cow is 
; expected to produce a calf more 
once in two years. Heifers 
i etimes do not breed until they 
st two years old. The average 
‘op in the worst affected dis- 
» as observed following a dry sea- 
was estimated at less than 50 
nt of the normal. The trouble 
ported as occurring more severe~ 
during the late winter and early 
ting, especially following dry sea- 
ns. The cattle usually recover dur- 
¢ the pasture season and are, as a 
about normal again by fall. 
ure cows brought into the affect- 
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ed area from regions where the trou- 
ble is not prevalent do not exhibit 
the abnormal appetite until they have 
lived in the district at least a year. 

Many farmers in the newly settled 
parts of the affected area point to 
wild hay as the source of the trouble. 
Many of them depend largely upon 
wild hay, straw, and corn stover as 
feed for their cattle during the win- 
ter. Some of the affected herds re- 
ceive little or no grain. The infor- 
mation secured indicated that less 
trouble was experienced when legume 
hay was fed in place of the more 
commonly used prairie hay, but the 
use of home-grown alfalfa by no 
means insured freedom from the 
trouble. In fact, one herd showing 
especially severe symptoms, inelud- 
ing broken bones, received alfalfa 
hay regularly. 

Cattle were observed by the au- 
thors on some farms that showed de- 
cided symptoms after having been 
on pasture all summer. Visits made 
in the spring indicated that the de- 
scription of conditions as given by 


Showing the condition of Cow E-61 when received by the Station from the same herd as Cow E-58. 
same cow after 300 days during which time she received thebasal ration with tri-calcium phosphate supplement. 
in weight from 475 Ibs. to 808 lbs. 


cattle owners was by no means over- 
drawn. In one case investigated 
some members of a dairy herd had 
died’ from broken bones. One cow, 
unable to get up, was killed by the 
station veterinarian and found to 
have a broken pelvic arch. A few 
cases of crooked legs were observed; 
also some animals in which move- 
ment of the joints was accompanied 
by noise which could be heard dis- 
tinctly at a distance of 20 feet. 

Cattle grown in these areas are de- 
cidedly stunted in size and when ma- 
ture their heads appear too large for 
the body. Animals four years of age, 
on some farms, weigh less than 600 
lbs. as compared to a normal of 1,000 
to 1,100 for animals of similar age 
and breeding. It was also observed 
that cattle on farms where the trou- 
ble prevails at times were listless and 


SAUSE, CURE, AND PREVENTION | 
OF DEPRAVED APPETITE 


not inclined to move about, even 
though no positive symptoms of min- 
eral deficiency were noticed. It was 
evident from conditions as seen on 
the farms that serious financial loss- 
es are experienced through lack of 


proper growth, depreciated value of - 


the carcass due to poor fattening, 
lower milk yields, and a poor calf 
crop. The trouble is especially det- 
rimental to the dairy cow, but inter- 
feres also with beef production. 

Representatives of the live stock 
market at South St. Paul are respon- 
sible for the statement that the qual- 
ity of cattle coming to market from 
the counties where this trouble was 
studied is especially inferior. 

The first experiment conducted 
was that of determining the efficien- 
cy of bone meal as a cure and as a 
preventive of depraved appetite. 
With the co-operation of herd own- 
ers, six typically affected herds in the 
mineral deficient area were used in 
this trial. 

The second experiment was con- 
ducted at the experiment station to 


—Courtesy Minnesota Experiment Station. 
On the right is the 


determine if deprayed appetite could 
be produced among cattle from the 
affected regions, but not at the time 
showing symptoms, by the use of 
feeds grown on farms where trouble 
regularly occurred during the winter 
season. 

After positive results were obtained 
from the animals used in the second 
experiment, mineral supplements 
were added to the basal ration. Other 
cattle from the affected areas show- 
ing extreme but typical symptoms 
were treated in like manner. 

The conclusions of those having 
charge of this work are as follows: 


Conclusions 


The chief cause of the condition is 
a lack of phosphorus in the rough- 
ages fed due to the low phosphorus 
content of the soil. The farm prac- 


—Courtesy Minnesota Experiment Station. 

Figure on the left shows the condition Cow E-58 was in when received at the Experiment Station from a badly affected 
farm. Figure on the right shows the same cow (dehorned) after receiving the basal ration and phosphorus for 13 months. She 
gained in weight from 498 to 860 lbs. 


be 


Showing effect of phosphate on wheat 
in the area where cattle are badly affected 
because of mineral deficiency in crops 
grown and fed. Each bundle of wheat is 
from 6 sq. yds. Phosphate fertilizer used 
on area that produced bundle on right. 


tice in the affected regions of de- 
pending too much on a ration com- 
posed largely of roughages for rapid- 
ly growing animals and lactating cows 
is also a factor. The fact that rapidly 
growing animals and 
lactating cows are af- 
fected most, that the 
condition becomes worse 
in late winter, and that 
affected animals tend to 
recover during the sum- 
mer while on pasture, 
indicates that the low 
intensity of ultra-violet 
light in winter and the 
lack of green feed may 
be more or less involved 
as contributing to the 
cause of the condftion. 

The condition can be 
produced under con 
trolled feeding of ra- 
tions deficient in phos- 
phorus. 

The lack of phosphor- 
us inhibits growth in 
young animals and re- 
duces milk production in 
lactating cows though it 
does not affect the min- 
eral composition of milk. 

The data suggest that 
a lack of phosphorus is 
the chief cause of the 
failure of open females 
to come in heat regularly. 

The calcium content 
of the feeds grown in 
the affected areas when 
compared with that of 
similar feeds grown in 
unaffected areas, does 
not indicate that this 
element is a _ limiting 
factor. 

The phosphorus con- 
tent of alfalfa and prai- 
rie hays is affected directly by the 
soil and by the amount of rainfall 
during the growing season. 

The feeding of finely ground ster- 
ile bone meal with reasonably good 
dairy rations and salt will cure and 
prevent the depraved appetite. The 
feeding of bone meal or spent bone- 
black is the most economical method 
known to cure and prevent the condi- 
tion. It must be recognized that this is 
somewhat of a temporary means of 
controlling the condition and that the 
application of phosphate fertilizers 


She gained 


to pasture and hay lands in affected ~ 


areas must be made if a more -pér- 
manent control is to be effected. 

A complete report’ éf these experi- 
ments will be found in Bulletin 229 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Mishko Shoes are made in toe cap 
and moccasin styles and also in 
high lace styles in various heights. 
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In a famed New England dairy 


They save money 


on work shoes 


as well as on thetr rubbers 


ei three years ago Mr. Chaffee, 
whose photograph appears here, 
complained that he had to buy shoes 
too often to suit his pocketbook. A 
local Ball-Band dealer offered the 
Mishko Shoe as the solution of his 
problem. Today, he says: 

“I get four times as much wear out 
of Mishko as I ever got out of any 
other shoe I ever wore. They are the 
first shoes I ever wore that never had 
to be resoled, and boy, that’s saying 
something, because I sure give ’em 
hard wear. Half the time I’m on the 
run, Over cement sidewalks, across 
soft, wet ground, up and down stairs, 
Stairs, stairs, and jumping in and out 
of my wagon, swinging heavy bottle 
carriers before me. Any shoe sole that 
can stand that kind of punishment as 
long as the uppers can, is some sole.” 


Mishko Shoes 
are a Ball-Band product 


It is because of the manner in which 
they are built and the sound materials 
used in their construction that Mishko 
Shoes give the long wear that Mr. 
Chaffee describes. And they have such 
comfort built into them as you would 
hardly expect to find in a work shoe. 

The sole is an exclusive Ball-Band 
product. It is tough, flexible and 
waterproof. The heel is of the same 


FRANCIS P. CHAFFEE 


Milk Wagon Driver for 
Bryant & Chapman Dairy Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


material as the sole. The uppers are 
grain leather, soft, pliable and very 
durable. The counter is solid sole 
leather, with the slip sole running from 
heel to toe. Seamsare double ortriple- 
stitched, with extra strong thread. The 
tongue and toe cap are grain leather 
and the full vamp runs to the toe. Sole - 
leather is used for the insole. 

Ask your dealer for Mishko Shoes 
by name and look for the Red Ball 
trade mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MEG. CO. 
313 Water Street, Mishawaka. Indiana 


BOOTS 
HEAVY 


GALOSHES - 


Look for 


BALL-BAND 


- LIGHT RUBBERS 
RUBBERS -: ARCTICS 
SPORT AND WORK SHOES 


the Red Ball 


New Plan to Market Crea ! 


Tes FARNHAM, NORTH CAROLINA | 


NE of the difficulties. confront- 
ing many North Carolina farm- 
ers who have entertained a de- 

sire to sell cream is the long dis- 
tance from their farms to the cream- 
eries. Even though a farmer may de- 
sire to start shipping cream, the 
quantity he hag to. begin. with is 
small. The expense of purchasing 
cream cans, together with the time 
involved in delivering it to the near- 
est railroad station, the loss or delay 
in getting the empty cans returned, 
leads him to decide” that the job is 
too difficult. 

For years the marketing of cream 
in small quantities has been attempt- 
ed by trying to utilize a method 
known as the cream route.’ Many 
county agents have expended consid- 
erable time and effort in organizing 
these routes, but often due to the 
small quantity of cream produced by 
the average farmer who is just start- 
ing into the business of milking cows 
it is found that the cost of operating 
a cream gathering truck or wagon 
was excessive. After a few initial 
rounds, the cream route was aban- 
doned, leaving the farmer to market 
his cream the best way he could. He 
usually dropped back to the old sys- 
tem where the farm wife made butter 
and once each week disposed of it at 
the country crossroad store, receiving 
from one-third to one-half less per 
pound than what creameries were 
paying, and accepting store goods in 
payment instead of cash. Here was 
a real problem to solve in.Western 
North Carolina when the dairy pro- 
duction work was started three years 
ago, before the county agent and 
dairy specialist could consistently vis- 
it a farmer and ask him to start milk- 
ing cows. Eventually a plan was 
worked out and now has been in op- 


' eration in several counties located in 


Western North Carolina, which has 
proven both practical and successful. 
To substantiate how successful it has 
operated, the creamery, located at 
Franklin, made in July over 16,000 
lbs. of butter. All of this cream was 
delivered by the individual farmer to 
these cream stations. Briefly, the 
plan used in developing the modified 
cream assembling station and plan 
for operation is as follows: 

1. The county agent and dairy spe- 
cialist visit the section of the county 
where the local crossroad store is 
buying a fair quantity of home-made 
butter each week. After making this 
survey and determining that a sur- 
plus of cream is produced, arrange- 
ments are then made with a mer- 
chant to act as cream station opera- 
tor. One or two 10-gallon cream 
receiving cans owned by the cream- 
ery are placed at the store. The mer- 
chant is paid two cents per pound of 
butterfat received for his services in 
weighing and correctly sampling each 
patron’s cream. 

2. Then the county agent with the 
dairy specialist will visit a number of 
farmers living within a radius of two 
miles of the cream station and at 
each farm will explain to the farmer 
and his wife that a cream receiving 
station has been established’ at the 
store and that cream will be received 
twice each week, usually on Tuesday 
and Friday. It is suggested to them 
that instead of churning they can 
hand skim the cream and bring it to 
the cream station on the proper days. 
All cream must be delivered not later 
than 2 p. m. 

3. When the first cream day ar- 
rives, the county agent and dairy spe- 
cialist should be present at the sta- 


_ cream in his, car and takes it 
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tion ‘to teach the merchant. h 
weigh and sample cream co 
and to record the cream re 
from each patron. Fora few iT: 
the county agent places the 


nearest railroad station and s 
to the creamery the same day 
collected. After doing this t¢ 
three times, ‘the quantity of 
will usually increase sufficient 
make it easy to get the cream 
ered to the railroad station. 

4, Arrangements are made 
the creamery purchasing the 
to pay once each week. This x 1 
that the patrons will be one 
back in receiving their cream 
and after the first week their ere 
checks for the previous week’s de) 
ery will be handed them as they 
liver their cream. This systen 
great stimulation for, increasin; 
quantity of cream delivered. 
_ As a direct result of this pla 
following results have been obtai 


1. Farmers who would no 
cream shipping cans have bee 
duced to start selling cream to 
stations and many small farmer 
becoming intensive dairymen 
probably never would hay: 
otherwise. ; 

2. Where the ieamer can- “ge 
cream weighed and properly sar 
it eliminates the question in his} 
about receiving a square deal. — 
country merchant, who is usual 
station operator, is a booster f 
dairy business because his patro: 
ceive more than he could p 
cream. on the country butter 
and he finds that they also spenc: 


‘Batteries 
that wont di 


You can have plenty of lights and pleni 
power—all the convenience your li 
was built to give—if you give it sca 
pendable Universal “*Nu-Seal”’ Bai 
work with. 

Less care—long life® 
Big sediment space, visible charging. 
extra thick plates, fewer fillings- 
saves you trouble, insures long life, 
Seals’? cost you no more now and 
less in the long run. 


For EVERY plant 


These batteries—the original sea 
-cells—aremadein every size andca 
every ‘light: plant ever sold! — You' 
Battery Guide FRE. 
. Big free book that tells you how to! 
for all batteries. We. make farm light 
and'auto batteries for every purpose— 
book’gives you our expert advice, Send 
it. And remember there’s a good trac 
allowance on your worn-out batte eS. 
for it—today! 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMP. 
‘3406 South La Salle Street, Chi 
Auto-Radio-Farm Light EP 
A-B-C Radio Socket Power 


UNIVERS. 


siderable portion of their cream 
wok at his store each week. 

}. By collecting the cream twice 
sh week automatically produces a 
ster quality of butter than can be 
de from cream gathered less often. 
; one point overcomes the objec- 
to the old type cream station 
Jare the cream station operator col- 
jsed cream for a week or ten days 
i then shipped to the creamery. 
is method was not satisfactory. 
Probably one of the most de- 
‘able features, from the farmer’s 
Indpoint, is the saving of time in 
ivering his cream. Usually the 
sam station is located within two 
es of each patron’s farm, and a 
ke boy or girl can deliver the 
yam without taking up the farmer’s 
Je. 

‘n conclusion, this method has 
red the problem of delivering 
,am, especially back in remote sec- 
c of mountain counties. It has 
‘reome the old objection of the 
‘tralized cream station method in 
jt the best quality of cream is se- 
sed and shipped to the butter fac- 
iy the same day received. To date 
\re are five counties in Western 
‘rth Carolina using this modified 
am assembling station method and 
ithe last two or three years they 
ie developed a sufficient volume of 
Jterfat to justify the building of a 
samery in each of these five coun- 
i; within the next eighteen months. 
fseems reasonable to assume that 
3 plan can be carried out in nearly 
ry county in the state. 


jaberculin Reactors Should 
be Branded 


Joarv’s DAtrRYMAN:—H. Ericksen, 
| dairy inspector for Santa Bar- 
}'a, California, who in the last three 
js brought that city from the low- 
» to the highest in the California 


Santa Barbara milk in- 


H. Ericksen, 
jector, in the city service car that takes 
jm out to help the dairymen produce 


vaner milk. Due to Ericksen’s efforts, 
imta Barbara set a new high score of 
.6 for California cities in the surprise 
ilk scoring contests. 


ve milk scoring contests, would 
to see a state law passed requir- 
1 all reactors to the tuberculin test 
be branded on the jaw or hip. He 
3 the present method of tattooing 
ae ear is not satisfactory because 
tattoo marks are so easily ef- 
fed. He believes that branding 
wald be a protection to the dairy- 
Nn against unscrupulous men who 
Wald sell infected cattle. 
jn California it is lawful to sell a 
‘ctor for dairy purposes so some 
rymen maintain reacting herds. 
Ewever, the movement for eradicat- 
ii tuberculosis is spreading even in 
ts state where the farmer gets 
nther state nor federal aid when he 
Z's about to clean up his herd. One 
‘the first California cities to pass 
4 ordinance requiring that all milk 
$1 as whole milk be produced by 
' erculosis free herds was Santa 
This pertains to pasteur- 
if as well as raw milk and _the 


consumption of 
When Ericksen took up 
h milk inspection work in Santa 
aa little over three years ago, 
y was using only 45,000 gal- 
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Are Trained and Equipped to— 


Save Motorists Money 
and Serve Them Better 


Firestone Dealers have attended Tire 
Educational Meetings, conducted by 
factory trained men, throughout the 
country, and have been shown by 
means of motion pictures, charts, tire 
samples and complete engineering 
data; the details of tire design and 


constructions 


Already almost a thousand of these 
meetings have been held and they are 
still in progress — giving Firestone 
Dealers in every important city and 
town in the United States the advan- 
tage of greater tire information. 


Tire Dealers who have such up-to- 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


better. 


date knowledge of the construction 
and care of tires will naturally lead 
the way in providing the best service 
stations with facilities to help you get 
more mileage out of your tires, thus 
saving you money and serving you 


The Firestone Dealer receives fresh, 


clean stocks of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
and he can also secure Oldfield Tires, 
designed and built by Firestone, direct 
fromthenearest of 148 Firestone Factory 
Warehouses. Take advantage of these fine 
facilities and secure the comfort, safe- 
ty and economy that only Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires can give you. 


id 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . homie 


lons of whole milk a month. At the 
end of three years that monthly con- 
sumption had been brought up to 
75,000 gallons, although there was 
little increase in population and no 
decrease in price. This shows that 
people will buy more milk if they 
know it is good. 

From the figures on milk con- 
sumption in Santa Barbara, Ericksen 
believes that it would pay to get rid 
of diseased cows purely from the 
standpoint of increasing the use of 
milk even though the farmers would 
get nothing for their diseased ani- 
mals. To quote him, ‘Mill consump- 


. tion will increase only in accordance 


with public confidence in their local 
supply. The state of mind of the 
general publie is such that it will not 
accept pasteurization as a cloak for 
distribution of milk obtained from 
infected herds. The facts speak for 
themselves. Until Santa Barbara 
passed the ordinance requiring that 
all her milk supply be produced in 


tuberculin tested herds there was no 


increase in the consumption of pas- 
teurized milk during the past three 
years, while the consumption of raw 
milk from tested herds increased 
more than 100 per cent during the 
same period.” 


Iowa. PETER GUYSON. 


A Tightwad 


A farmer man once owned two cows 
He fed with equal care, 

And one was fat and slick and fine, 
A show cow at the fair, 

But any time that cow was milked 
She had no milk to spare; 

The other cow was not so fat, 
Her bones were almost bare, 

But when the farmer sat him down 
He filled his milk pail there. 

A butcher came along one day 
The first cow went somewhere. 

—C. A. GALT. 


A kind old gentleman, noticing a 
small boy carrying a lot of newspa- 
pers under his arm, said, ‘Don’t all 
those papers make you tired, my 
boy?” 

“Naw, I don’t read them,” the lad 
replied. 


Milks 
like the 


For about 5 centsa 
Universal Natural 
Milker will milk from 
15to 30cows. Would 
you and can you, af- 
ford to spend from 2 
to 4 hours doing by 
hand what a Univer- 
saldoesinone hourat 
anexpenseof5cents? 


Our 24 page catalog 
tells the whole story 
—a copy will be mail- 
ed free on request. 
The Universal 
Milking Machine Co. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Department H. 


Two types: 
Double and 
Single Units 


natural milker 
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: The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 


MI} * Car owners have already bought 
= nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- 
I; : priced, standard quality Goodyears 


Right in Your Home Town 


No one in the world enjoys a better tire 
proposition than is available to you right 
in your home town. 


This proposition is offered you by your 
local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and he 
services those tires after you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
Goodyear Tire for your cat. He puts it on 
the rim for you, fills it with air. He helps 
you give it the care it should have to de- 
liver maximum results. 


When you buy from your Goodyear dealer, 
_ therefore, you get a superior tire which you 
can see before you buy, backed up by a handy in- 
telligent service that will save you money. 


This service is an important part of the Good- 
year policy: to bucld the greatest possible value 
into Goodyear products, and to provide facilities 
so that users can get all this inbuilt value out. 


teeth ht E PE CCLELCOVEP TOLER ETT E TT Ty 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit yox— whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


>-4 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodycar Tire & Rubber Co,, Ine. 
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HOT WATER IN THE DAL 


E.R. MEACHAM, WISCONSIN. ~ 


DEQUATE ssterilization is one 
of the greatest needs on dairy 


farms today,” says Professor G., 


C. Humphrey of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 
Some states set forth quite definite- 


ly what adequate sterilization means 


in their dairy laws, but others mere- 
ly demand that “cans, bottles, or other 
vessels shall be thoroughly washed 


and cleansed,” leaving each farmer to 


decide for himself what “thoroughly” 
means. 

But the big city milk companies 
and some of the condenseries set up a 
very definite standard by implication. 
By grading the milk according to its 
bacteria count, they reward proper 
cleansing and penalize its neglect very 
effectively. One of the absolute es- 
sentials for keeping the count low is 
the sterilization of every can or pail 


that has held milk. Everything must. 


be washed and scrubbed to shining 
cleanliness, then rendered sterile of 
milk bacteria by the use of very hot 
water. 

Proper cleansing demands plenty of 
hot water. Many farmers who have 
cold water under pressure are still 


troubled with the problem of getting 
hot water to the dairy room. If they 
carry it from the kitchen to the dairy, 
there is not enough to be effective and 
it cools on the way. 

To the farmer who lives along a 
power line, the electric water heater 
offers one way of getting hot water. 
The convenience and fire safety of 
this method of heating water are un- 
questioned. Many farmers feel that 
these advantages alone justify the 
cost of electric heating. But where 
really clean milk commands a _ pre- 
mium, hot water helps to increase the 
income as well. 

The simplest form of electric water 
heater is a specially designed tank 
that may be connected to the piping 
of the water system so as to supply 
hot water at the sink where the cans 
are washed. If there is no running 
water in the dairy, the heater may be 
filled through a large opening in the 
top, and hot water drawn off through. 
a faucet at the bottom. The electric 
heating elements are fastened around 
the outside of the water chamber, and 
the whole thing is covered with a 
thick insulating jacket that keeps the 
heat in. 

A heater of this kind has been in 
use in the dairy room of the Tabbert 
Farm near Ripon, Wisconsin, for 


‘more than two years. Mr. Tabbert fills 


j 4 F 2 
AN ELECTRIC WATER HEATER WHICH REQUIRES NO ATTENTION AN 9 
INSTALLED IN THE BARN AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE MILK HOUSE — 


et ag: bids Sen <M NS 
wee Se EI asses 5 
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the tank by hand when he goe 
milk. It only takes an hour to. 
the water to boiling so it is a) 
ready for him when he is thro 
ing for the milk, He uses it b 
a day. The cans are thoro 
washed and scalded in the 
and rinsed with the warm w. 
in the tank at night. A separat 
ter on this tank shows that ‘i 
age current consumption has-| 
kilowatt hours a month for ter 

Another farmer in South 
consin has a similar heater se 
plumbing, so hot water under ; 
is carried directly to the sink 
he washes the milk things. Th 
is thermostatically controlled, 
temperature is set to heat th 
hot enough for adequate steril 
He generally has eight cans of 
day. The milking machine, th 
and all of the various utens 
have held the milk are wash 
then rinsed with very hot water | 
a day. The records for this 
show an average consumption 
kilowatt hours a month. 

The proper ‘sterilization affo 
the hot water, together with me 


ical refrigeration that enable 
cool his milk quickly, gets fo 
extra 40c a hundred pounds at 
cal condensery. because his bs 
count stays below 10,000. 
A summary of experiments 
several states indicates that o 
erage it will take about 75 
hours of electric energy per 
heat the water required in a 
dairy. Naturally the amoun 
ter used by different men 
widely. The temperature to 
raised will also affect the 
required. 
A heater of ten gallons 
seems to be best adapted to f 
ditions. It should be well in 
retain the heat, and it should 
trolled by. an automatic thermost 
This control may be set to 
the water temperature at a 
With good insulation the h 
when no water is. drawn, a 
small, so merely keeping the 
hot between washings uses 
tle current. The thermos 
makes it practical to use a s 
ing element as there will b 
ing for hot water. It never 
turn the current on or off a 
and so protects the heater fri 
ing out if left empty, and frot 
ing the current by boilin 
unnecessarily. 
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come enn un Yeas ~~> 
Wards Policy has been. 
QUALITY first — 

— thenLOW PRICE 


—~ 
ARD’S is a house of Low Prices. Ward’s / SS 
Catalogue always offers lower than ; 
market prices—it always brings you the largest 
yossible savings. But your Ward’s Catalogue 
bffers you more than a saving in price. 

When you use your Ward Catalogue, when you 
order from Ward’s, you are certain of the great- 
‘st possible value at the price. You are sure of a 
heaping measure of quality—you are sure ofa 
ull dollar’s worth of value for every dollar. 


We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


Ve do not adulterate or skimp quality, to make a low 
rice. We do not put cheap inner soles in a shoe to take 
en cents off the price. We do not save in the weight of an 
utomobile tire to meet low prices made on inferior tires. 
Ve try to sell only honest, reliable merchandise,—the 
tind of goods that will stand your inspection and use. 
It is easy to make low prices. It is easy to lower a 
rice five cents or a quarter—by cutting quality! It 
iakes vast resources and skill to maintain quality and 
tuote low prices. 


Sixty Million Dollars in Cash 
Made Possible Ward’s Low Prices 


Tour copy of Ward’s Catalogue brings you a saving 
aade possible by buying in the largest possible quantities 
-and paying cash. Cash always buys cheapest. Goods 
jought by the dozen cost less than goods bought one at 
time. We buy by the car load, by the train load and 
lay cash to secure low prices for you. Ward’s savings are 
herefore real savings. Ward’s maintains quality and 
ecures low prices for you through the vast buying power 
f eight million customers. 


a 


Use your Catalogue 
Save on Everything You Buy 


"ou may as well have the satisfaction of knowing that 
verything you buy will prove to be of reliable quality. within 24 hours 
‘ou may as well get a heaping measure of value for Your ofders willbe shipped within 24 


hours. That saves time. Besides, one of 
very dollar you spend. And you too may as well save Baa Wabbit ateoetiy aeccte veal a 
n the price of every article you buy. So use your Cata- Therefore, your letter reaches us quicker. 
{| . . our fe] fe} . 
ogue. Take full advantage of the savings and the satis- Aniskes cad eteapee ana more eatietadt 
action that may just as well be yours. tory to send all: your orders to, Ward’. 


-Montgoiiiéiy Ward ¢ 


icago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
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WASTING FEED 


According to a report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the domestic consumption 
of cottonseed meal has increased to over two mil- 
lion tons a year, and it is being used for feed and 
fertilizing purposes. Only 1,000,000 tons were used 
five years ago. 

Cottonseed meal is a most excellent source of 
protein for dairy cows and it is difficult for us to 
understand how any system of agriculture can be 
carried on economically when this good feed is used 
for fertilizing purposes. We are not producing as 
much high protein feed as is required to nourish 
properly our 22,000,000 dairy cows. The low pro- 
duction of many herds can be attributed to the lack 
of protein and it seems deplorable that a portion 
of the protein which should go to these cows is put 
back on the land for fertilizer. This emphasizes the 
fact that we have by no means solved our agricul- 
tural problem and further that it is necessary to 
grow more legumes both for the sake of the land 
and our live stock. The land needs more nitrogen 
and our cows need more protein. The cheapest and 
best way to provide these elements is by growing 
legumes. The by-products of our mills are not pro- 
ducing enough high protein feeds to supply all that 
is needed for our live stock and it seems to us a 
great waste to use any for fertilizing purposes. 

The right practice is to give this high protein 
feed to live stock, carefully conserve their manure 
and return it to the land. 


OPPORTUNITY 


A subscriber writes asking us where he can 
buy grade Holstein cows capable of producing 
12,000 lbs. milk a year and what such cows would 
cost. We in substance replied that it would be 
difficult to purchase cows of this capacity. The 
farmer who owns such cows does not care to sell 
them. If he would have some for sale, he would 
probably ask $200 to $250 apiece for them. The 
dairy farmer who owns good cows but does not 
belong to a cow testing association might be will- 
ing to part with cows of such capacity for less 
money because he does not know what they were 
capable of producing. 

We find, as year succeeds year, more buyers 
seek exceptionally high producing cows and are 
willing to pay good prices for such animals. The 
demand is far beyond the supply, and there is op- 
portunity for the dairy farmers to produce more 
such cows and to get their prices for them. 

Young men who may be pondering whether they 

‘should enter dairy farming or seek some other oc- 
cupation, may well consider that there are always 
large opportunities for the man who excels. The 
person who does but average or below average 
work has little or no opportunity to make money, 
no matter what occupation he may follow. Legis- 
lation, co-operation, organization will not materi- 
ally change the income of the average and the be- 
low average. There are, large opportunities for 
men in dairying who own herds above the average, 
and especially those willing to do intelligent work. 


STANDARDIZING CHEESE 


The National Cheese Institute calls attention to 
a ruling of the attorney-general of Wisconsin that 
milk may be standardized for the manufacture of 
American cheese provided the cheese contains not 
less than 50 per cent fat in its water-free sub- 
stance. The Institute declares “that this organiza- 
tion is flatly and unalterably opposed to any move 
or practice that may result in the lowering of 
cheese quality standards; that it is the judgment 
of the board of directors that cheese quality which 
will find favor with the consuming public is de- 
pendent on clean, wholesome milk delivered to a 
itary plant where it is carefully and conscien- 
made up into an inviting product contain- 
in excess of minimum legal requirements 
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substantially below the lawful 


and moisture 
maximum.” 


It has occurred to us that we have arrived at a 
time when the standardization of milk is feasible 
for the manufacture of cheese. This does not mean 
a lowering of the quality of cheese, providing the 
courts will enforce the law requiring that cheese 
contain not more than 88 per cent moisture and 
not less than 50 per cent fat in the ‘water-free 
substance. To secure the proper enforcement of 
the full intent of the law, we would suggest that 
the section of the law pertaining to cheese stand- 
ards have added to it the words “all tolerances al- 
lowed for.” 

We believe the quality of Cheddar cheese is im~- 
paired when it contains more than 38 per cent of 
moisture and when it contains less than 50 per cent 
fat. It is well known that difficulty is encountered 
in enforcing any arbitrary standard unless the law 
specifically states that all tolerances are allowed 
for. It is for this reason we suggest that the 
Wisconsin standards for governing the manufac- 
ture and sale of Cheddar cheese be amended. 


A DAIRY PROGRAM 


“Your paper is in direct touch with the farmers 
of the state, and we would appreciate any assist- 
ance you can give to make the Congress a success. 
It would help us materially if you offered sug- 
gestions editorially as such suggestions could be a 
matter of discussion during the meeting.” 

This is a request made by Gov. Fred R. Zim- 
merman for our co-operation in building a pro- 
gram for the Wisconsin Farm Congress to be held 
at Madison, Wisconsin, October 13 and 14. We 
are pleased to meet a request of this kind, for 
all our efforts are devoted to advocating ways and 
means to improve agricultural conditions and to 
make dairy farming more profitable. 

Something over a year ago we outlined the fol- 
lowing program for all dairy farmers throughout 
the United States, and it is particularly adapted to 
Wisconsin now as it was then: 


Eliminate the low producing cows and feed and 
care for the good cows better. 

Increase the use of well bred pure-bred bulls. 

Raise more legumes so less feed need be pur- 
chased and the productivity of the land increased. 

Extend dairy co-operatives for manufacturing 
and marketing dairy products and to take care of 
seasonable surpluses. 

Educate the consumer concerning the food val- 
ue and importance of milk and its products. 

Let all dairy farmers pledge themselves to eat 
their own products and refrain from purchasing 
so-called substitutes. 

Improve the quality of milk, butter, and cheese. 

Establish larger units of co-operative manufac- 
ture, particularly cheese, to the end that there 
may be higher efficiency and improved quality in 
the finished product. : 

Establish grades and standards making them ef- 
fective by making payment according to quality. 

Build up a higher esprit de corps within the in- 
dustry and greater co-operation between its vari- 
ous units. 


Lend assistance to a more equitable distribution - 


of wealth, thus equalizing and extending the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer. 

Readjust farm taxation. 

Discontinue bringing new land under cultiva- 
tion. Reforest the millions of acres that now pro- 
duce nothing or are being farmed at a loss. 

Increase use of machinery to take drudgery out 
of dairy work and to lower cost of production. 

Enact such legislation as will not break down 
personal initiative and responsibility, but will ful- 
fill the Roosevelt definition of providing rules for 
the game and an umpire to see that the game is 
played fairly and squarely. 

Finally, the building of better homes and better 
farm life through the development of better prof- 


: 


its by means of better cows better fed and th 
product of better quality better sold. == = 

There may be methods and plans of procedi 
which would create more enthusiasm and also ¢ 
ate a more popular appeal, but we know that ° 
suggestions which we have made are fundamen 
to a profitable dairy industry and that they | 
possible of execution. yh 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY 


The California Dairy Council, an active agen( 
furthering the consumption of dairy products, 
cured the services of Dr. E. V. McGollum of Jo 
Hopkins University to give a series of lectu 
on the subject of human nutrition. In report 
Dr. McCollum’s talks the Council in part said: 

“The dairy industry got some blunt opini 
from Dr. E. V. McCollum, the man upon wit 
work is based what is now known of vitamins 
the newer knowledge of nutrition. Science has | 
en much to the dairy industry and received littl 
return. When he began his research work twe 
years ago he had no more interest in dairy pi 
ucts than in any other and was not aware | 
milk possessed unusual virtues as a food. But yx 
of work by Dr. McCollum and other scientists 
closed that milk products and leafy vegetables 
the best foods of all for making up any defici¢ 
in the human diet.” || 

It is evident to us Dr. McCollum feels that! 
dairy industry has not made use of its large 
portunities and of the work done by interested ° 
ties, for he continues: “Without any effort on | 
own part, you have been presented with an ad! 
tising feature such as no business ever had bell 
or will have again. What have you done with! 
opportunity?” a 
~ The dairy industry as a whole may well | 


barrassed by the question propounded by Dr. 
Collum. We have not had a sufficient numbe) 
leaders to see the tremendous opportunity for | 
thering the industry through the work done by! 
splendid friend of dairy products. On the o 
hand, we can point with some pride to our ac! 
plishments. Several state dairy councils and 
National Dairy Council and other agencies dé 
themselves to informing people of the nece 
and food value of dairy products. Dr. McCo 
need not feel discouraged even though the wo: 
not going forward as fast as it should. We } 
remember the dairy industry is not concentrat 
the hands of a few but made up of thousanc 
human beings, and these require education bi 
they can act effectively together. “4 

One of the reasons why we believe so mu¢ 
getting the dairy farmer and all other dairy it) 
tries well organized is that we may make effe 
use of the research work done by Dr. McCet 
and other scientists who have found that milki 
dairy products are our most important foods, | 


SELLING FEEDS 


Many comments have come to us concell 
our editorial entitled “Selling Feeds,” which} 
an attempt to get the dairy farmer to see the 
cows are markets and that they are paying va 
prices for feeds. ) 

It is well understood that the grain elevata 
town that will pay the most for grain will bi 
most largely patronized by the farmers. | 
showed that a cow that produced 150 lbs. fat 
year returned $21.70 a ton for grain, whil@ 
cow producing 200 Ibs. fat in a year wouldp 
$48.94 a ton for grain, and a cow that prot 
from 800 to 350 lbs. would return $90.42 4 
for her grain consumed. ae 4 

It has been suggested that our illustration 1} 
have been carried farther by using herds rf 
than a single cow. In answer to this, it mg 
said that the range of production of the} 
mentioned applies equally well to whole 


a. 


ne i 
have herds of cows kept for dairy purposes 
it produce less than 150 lbs. fat and we have 
sds that will produce more than 350 lbs. In 
rt, some herds run to 500 lbs. of fat, so the il- 
tration that we used to show the different re- 
ms for feed consumed by cows producing vari- 
s quantities of fat is equally applicable to herds. 
would have been just as well if we would have 
od the word ‘“‘herd”’ instead of “‘cow.’’ The in- 
vased returns of the herd producing from 300 
850 lbs. of fat are so much larger than the herd 
yducing from 100 to 200 lbs. of fat that the re- 
ts are staggering. 
[t is the purpose of Hoard’s Dairyman to get its 
iders to see these things that they may materi- 
y increase their profits, for we know if all dairy 
mers would keep high producing cows that their 
fits would be increased millions of dollars. We 
not need greater total production of dairy 
yducts but we do need more herds that will pro- 
ze 800 lbs. of fat. 


Equipment for Retail Milk Dealer 


What equipment. would you recommend for 
Be, Potties and bottling about 500 quarts milk 
> day? 

our, Nee Y J. G. 
Wr. C. E. Clement, of the United States Bureau 
Dairy Industry, sends us the following reply to 
s inquiry: 

‘For this amount of milk, I would recommend: 
4) A wash sink with brush run by steam 
‘bine with arrangement for rinsing the bottles 
lalso for steaming them. 

'2) A small bottler which will fill four bottles 
a time. 

'8) The bottles could be capped by hand, but 


would recommend an automatic single bottle 


yper. 

‘4) A steam boiler—about 10 H. P. 

[his equipment should be obtained for from 
10 to $600. He would also need a sink for wash- 
the cans with steam jet arrangement for 
aming them. I assume he does not wish to in- 
Il equipment for pasteurizing.” 


| Calf Clubs Promote Pure-breds 


The Middlesex County, Connecticut, dairy calf 
b of 21 members now owns 55 pure-bred ani- 
ls while their parents own 51 pure-breds, mak- 
‘atotal of 106. This is an increase of 96 pure- 
‘ds on these same farms since June, 1923. Some 
ie ago the average production of the club boys’ 
tds was 7,762 lbs. milk per cow. 

The club was organized in 1923 after a club 
Ty judging team went from Middlesex County 
the National Dairy Show in 1922. The more 
' boys looked at the show stock there, the 
onger their liking for it grew. Presently they 
tided they would like to make a venture in the 
te-bred line themselves. Back at home their 
tents and friends favored the idea and the 
lowing June the Middlesex County Pure-bred 
ifer Club organization was completed.  Thir- 
n pure-bred tested bred heifers were purchased 
1 brought into the county. They went to 11 
ferent farms and on eight of these the club 
7 became owner of the first pure-bred there.— 
R. WINTERS. 


Barley Straw for Cows 


As I had a light hay crop this year, I would like 
feed some barley straw. The barley was also a 
ht erop and it contained a good deal of pigeon 
iss and red top. Will the barley beards 
dangerous? Would it be better to feed the 
aw to horses or cattle? 
Northfield, Minn. R. G.. W. 
Chere is little danger in feeding barley straw to 
® stock. Barley beards occasionally accumulate 
der the tongue or at the side of the cheeks, and 
S may cause sore month. However, these may 
easily removed and the trouble will disappear. 
Straw is not a good feed for milk cows, except 
it may provide variety that will make the ration 
re palatable and secure a larger consumption of 
d. It should not be relied upon to furnish any 
-d or to replace any portion of the ration. Used 
Yy as an appetizer or to supply bulk to the ra- 
F it may be fed to milk cows, but the danger is 
the feeder will rely on it to supply nutrients 
milk production. 
digestion of straw requires about as much 
ry as the straw contains in feeding value. 
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This digestion releases heat that will warm the 
body, and for this reason is particularly suited as 
a portion of the winter feed for horses not at hard 
work and for cattle that are being “‘wintered over.” 
Straw provides little or no nutrients for milk pro- 
duction. The properly fed milk cow releases con- 
siderable heat in digesting her regular ration and 
does not need the “heat value” of straw. 

Good straw, particularly from oats and barley, 
is a good feed for horses not at work. We fed 
oat straw to our horses in winter together with a 
little grain, and have found it highly satisfactory. 
Since we started seeding sweet clover with our 
oats, the straw is even better relished. Indeed, this 
combination is some disadvantage as we find our 
calves are inclined to eat up their “bedding,” with 
the result that we sometimes have to bed them 
down the second time. 


Milking Machine Questions 


Is there any distinct advantage or disadvantage 
of milkers using both pressure and suction over 
those using suction alone? 

Have machines using alternating action any 
particular advantage or disadvantage over those 
working all four teats at one time? 

Does the amount of suction or vacuum used have 
any effect on the cow either while milking or de- 
ferred effect? I notice quite a wide variation in 
this point in different machines. 

Eureka, Illinois. Ale, 2G Aa 

The milking machine has been in use for a suffi- 
cient number of years to warrant the very definite 
conclusion that it offers a very satisfactory method 
of milking as well as removes one of the chores 
that is considered disagreeable on many dairy 
farms. Like any mechanical equipment, it will not 
perform the impossible and it requires reasonable 
care and knowledge on the part of the operator 
as to its limitations as a mechanical instrument in 
noting the condition of the cow. It must be kept 
in repair if it is to continue to operate successfully. 
Perhaps the one point on which most men have 
fallen down is that they have failed to keep the 
machine clean and in good working order. Too 
many men have assumed that any kind of care and 
attention to the cleanliness of the machine was 
wasting time, whereas this is essential if a good 
grade of milk is to be produced. This does not mean 
that this is difficult work or that it takes a large 
amount of time, but it is just one of those small 
everyday details that too often escapes the atten- 
tion that is required. 

The particular questions asked are to some de- 
gree a matter of controversy and it is possible that 
there is, perhaps, no manufacturer who will not 
say that his machine is superior to all others. If 
he produces the alternating type of milking ma- 
chine he will probably insist that this is the best, 
and likewise as other points in which the operation 
and mechanism of the machines differ. So far 
as we know there have been no adequate compet- 
itive trials to definitely determine what make of 
machine or what type of machine is superior to all 
others. It is probable with this as with most 
other machines—one type of machine will be pre- 
ferred by one man while another type will be pre- 
ferred by another, and both will assert from their 
own experience that their particular type of ma- 
chine is best. 

The specific questions asked have been referred 
to Professor C. Larsen of South Dakota, who 
replies as follows: 

“Practically all of the milking machines employ 
the same amount of vacuum or suction, and very 
few of the machines employ pressure. The pres- 
sure that is applied in some machines is very 
slight. If this pressure is controlled, in some 
cows it would work out to the advantage of the 
machine, especially in connection with holding the 
teat cups on, and secondly, would also permit more 
of a complete release without having the cups 
fall off entirely. 

“My personal opinion is that there is no particu- 
lar advantage gained with alternate action over 
milking all four quarters at one time. The rapidi- 
ty of suction stroke is about the same. The alter- 
nate idea follows up hand milking. From the 
standpoint of the cow, I can see no difference in 
the two types of machines, and from the stand- 
point of the mechanism of the machine, one type 
works as well as the other. 

“The amount of suction or vacuum used during 
milking, without question has considerable effect 
while milking, but the greatest effect is on the 
cow after the milking is completed. 

“Tf the suction or vacuum is too great, easy 
milking cows will be milked out quickly, providing 
the machine releases and milking goes on normal- 
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ly. If the milking machine does not give inter- 
mittent release and the milk is not drawn normally, 
then the greater suction is likely to cause the cir- 
culation in the teat to be retarded and it may ever 
be stopped to such an extent as to injure the cow 
and cause swollen teats which become. hard and 
sore at the end, especially if this kind of machine- 
milking is repeated. 

“If the machine employing high vacuum milks 
normally, then the milk will be drawn rapidly; in 
fact, more rapidly than the cow can release or 
give it down. In other words, the drawing of the 
milk is more rapid than the cow can give it down, 
and, therefore, a good share of the suction is on the 
inner udder tissue rather than on the milk. This 
often causes the cow to hold up all of the milk. 
A machine should not draw the milk any faster 


‘than the cow can release-it. 


“In addition, if a milking machine employing 
high pressure is left on the cow too long after the 
cow is milked dry, the suction on the internal tis- 
sue may prove to be harmful. There are some 
hard milking cows which require rather high suc- 
tion. Generally speaking, the lower the suction 
that a machine will operate and draw the milk 
from the cow, the better it is for the cow.” 

These questions were also referred to a research 
engineer connected with one of the milking ma- 
chines in use, and we believe he has given an un- 
biased and reasonable reply, as follows: 

“A number of machines use vacuum and atmos- 
pheric pressure alternately. That is, the space be- 
tween the liner and the wall of the teat cup is al- 
ternately ‘filled’ with vacuum and atmospheric 
pressure while vacuum is applied constantly to the 
inside of the liner. In the one machine vacuum 
is applied constantly to the inside of the liner 
while the space between the liner and the teat cup 
shell is alternately filled with atmospheric air and 
air actually under pressure. 

“When vacuum is applied to the teat for the 
purpose of drawing out the milk, blood is at the 
same time drawn down into the lower end of the 
teat_and the purpose of applying pressure to the 
outside of the liner is to push this blood back up 
out of the teat, otherwise congestion will result. 

“There are only three milkers I think of at the 
moment that are using alternating action. When 
we first adopted alternating action we did so with 
the idea that there would be less danger of having 
the teat cups drop off, for one pair of cups will 
always be on the ‘suck’ while the other pair is on 
the release. We found, however, somewhat to our 
surprise, that actual milkometer tests indicated 
that most cows milked out more freely with the 
alternating action than with the simultaneous ac- 
tion. Frankly, I suspect this may have been due 
to the fact that these particular cows probably al- 
ways had been milked by hand by the ‘alternating 
action’ and since cows are emphatically creatures 
of habit it might be that the alternating action 
‘felt a little more natural to them.’ I am not sure 
that a heifer that had never been milked any other 
way would notice any great amount of difference, 
yet, many milk authorities believe that the act of 
drawing the milk from one quarter stimulates the 
secretion of the milk in the adjoining quarter. The 
fact that you will occasionally run across a 
cow that will begin to leak from the hind teats the 
minute the milker starts milking the front teats 
by hand, or vice versa, may furnish some ground 
for this belief. 

“My observation is that it is not the amount of 
vacuum but the manner in which it is applied that 
counts, that is at least within reasonable limits. 
Our milker will milk the average cow satisfactorily 
with anywhere between 10” and 20” of vacuum. 
At 10” it milks a little too slow, with 15” of vacu- 
um it takes the milk away just gbout as fast as 
the average cow will release it, so there is no par- 
ticular object in going much above this. I believe 
that what holds true with our milker -will hold true 
with any other make of milker using a teat cup so 
designed that congestion in the point of the teat 
is entirely avoided by proper massage. 

“In one make of milker that I have in mind 
there is a little weighted control valve in the lid 
of the pail. This cuts the vacuum something like 
2” or 3”; in other words, the amount of vacuum 
in the teat cup would be a couple of inches less 
than the amount of vacuum shown by the vacuum 


gauge. 


“We know beyond any question that 15” of vacu- ~~ 


um in a properly designed teat cup will cause-no 
immediate or deferred injury. At the. University 
of Missouri it has been customary’the past two or 
three years, during Farmers’ Week, to attach our 
milker to a cow and leave it on her all forenoon, 
simply to dispel the idea that a modern milker 
will draw blood if left on too long.” 


BACK IN THE BARN 


....for another winter 


pete will soon be gone and your cows back in stanchions 
for another long season of heavy grain feeding. 


Milk prices are higher and will be higher still before long. ... some 
of your cows have freshened and are starting off on a new lacta- 
tion period, milking heavily just now....a good combination of 
factors for profits ....the time of all times to feed well, to hit 
upon the ration you will want to feed all winter. 


The protein basis of your ration is the profitable part. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


furnishes highly digestible and productive protein economically. 
DIAMOND has at least 40% crude protein, over 80% total digesti- 
ble nutrients, and not more than 4% fibre. Compare this analysis 
with other protein feeds, and then build your ration on DIAMOND 
this Fall and Winter. It’s the logical way 
to keep your milk checks much higher than 
your feed bills. 


We have several good formulas, showing 
how to feed DIAMOND with homegrown 
grains and other feeds. These formulas will 
be sent to you free. Just write: 


Ration Service Dept. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place New York Cit, 


Dairymen — Milk Dealers 
“se ) AVOID WASHING 


tt 
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Bottles By Hand 
Leds Pressure Washer 


Saves several hours of time 365 days 
each year. The number of hours de- 
pends upon the volume of your business. 


CEN Tunney is 
a milk-fed 
champion. In train- 
ing for his sensa- 
tional fisticuff with 
Jack Dempsey on 
the memorable eve- 
ning of September 
22, 1927, in the gi- 
gantic Soldiers’ 
Field stadium at 
Chicago, Gene Tun- 
ney drank “pad- 
locked” milk pro-- 
duced on the Chi- 
cago Guernsey 
Farms. This Gold- 
en Guernsey Certi- 
fied milk was de- 
livered at the Tun- 
ney training camp 
in padlocked, ice- 
packed cases. 

Milk makes 
champions. Colonel 
Lindbergh trained 
on milk for his 
record smashing 
flight. Gene Tun- 
ney trained on 
milk for the great- 
est of all fights in 
which he defeated 
Jack Dempsey for 
the second consec- — 2h 
utive time, thereby GENE TUNNEY, WORLD’S HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP 
retaining the title AND FORMER MARINE 


’ 2 We are indebted to Mr. Drew Ten Broeck, manager of Chi 
of ft world’s heavy: Guernsey Farms, for this photograph which was autogr: 
weight champion. for him by Mr. Tunney. , 


News From Washington, _ perhaps the merchant marine 


D.C lem. Aviation, radio, and tariff 
7 \. on the docket for some legislati 
[Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] forts, also general foreign — 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 27—With especially Mexico and Central A 
the final decision announced this week Ca. It is certain—with a pres 
by the President that there is to be no Campaign in the making—to be 
special session of Congress, plans for interesting and eventful sessio 


the winter legislative session have be- eee aate se 3S Ne 
gun to take definite form. This means Repligank ti Hela: 
that Congress will get down to busi- Spies st 2 Qnes otae ae 


ness December 5, and after perfecting Tae by the ees iG 
the new organization necessary with ey hones i dunes ic 
the convening of a brand new Con- Rika OF ble 5 ass TY 3a 
gress, will find itself faced with such ee Bs CROP ae er : 
an amount of pressing public business ° 4 ae a ae malar 
as to necessitate early and almost con- ee se Pas = + ae ie aoe 
tinuous sessions of both the House his 0 hght,.to the. etre 
and Senate, and the major committees. ? cae ge proup ante 
Tax legislation to simplify and ed ae 1 ope ee te 
clarify administrative procedure will Avie ea ie: a “ . 
be initiated by Ways & Means Com- a a Re bauer ge ats Thee 
mittee hearings beginning in October. ae ; “ ys ary. coe th oh 
These will be followed by other hear- ! ¢ aes t ¥ ee ap nae aa 
ings on the necessary new tax bill. It 7% 18 Stated, the re > VER 2 
is likely that tax reductions will be nee tae ee Be aoe a 
provided for, but of what character or Sie . f tha ee € Mey ic 
extent will depend on the hearings to Homae Peace HET ie 
be held. This will be the first business mere a e thigg 
in hand and will be followed by the oe 18 Pee Cone eo ae ree 
alee ec : ut that in particular con 
appropriation bills; these subjects eit fa bleml 
will have legislative right of way. oar e ae 3 % tea ae 
Appropriation committee hearings wel emal) Delete aan 


The handling and washing of each in- 
dividual bottle takes hours of time that 
could be saved by the use of a Ladd 
Washer. You certainly are interested in 
this. A case of bottles washed, rinsed, 
and sterilized each 60 seconds is the 
capacity of Ladd 62nd Washer. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN PASTEURIZED MILK ? 
We Recommend Ladd’s Complete Outfit, as Follows: 


Ladd’s Blue Line Pasteurizer, Ladd’s Tubular Filter, Ladd’s 
Cooler, Milwaukee Filler and Capper, Ladd’s Brine Maker and 
Ladd’s 42nd Washer. Send for Bulletins Nos. 64 and DLO. 


JOHN W. LADD COMPANY 
201 6 |W. . Lafayette Detroit, Michigan 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR. COWS Sccascinstmes fet enssptes and prices of 
re ae 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


will begin perhaps as early as the ce ae ee et 
middle of November. The dairy in- ea ae ae ae eta Pi 
dustry will be concerned with several a : Nore Te 2 d 2 a 
important. appropriation bills: the ot: rs pe eee o ie 
general agricultural bill, which it is - hah? bib ah ee f ace 
hoped can include about $100,000 for °° 2¢Vancing muc ween é 
new dairy research; the tuberculosis P08Tess toward a remedy or 


eradication item in this bill which it ™ethod. . Be 
is hoped will cover between five ana. ‘ gB rae 
six million dollars for farmers’ in. Your correspondent paid | 


demnities; a new item for work on in- brief visit to the Dairy Exp 
fectious abortion of cattle; and some Station at Beltsville, Md., a 
smaller items for new equipment at the farm in good condition, wi 
the Beltsville station and other dairy fair crops this year in spite of 
experiment stations. -vorable weather conditions, Sil 

Next after taxation and general ing had just started, the 
supply bills, Congress will take up having been operated long en¢ 
flood relief, farm relief, railroad legis-. fill one-half of one of the 
lation, naval policy, immigration, and (Continued on page 
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ur herd must be good producers. 
t the high production of many 
yd herds is cut down to almost 
arder proportions by rejections 
. receiving station platforms. 
lick, efficient and economical 
pling is as important in milk 
adling as good cows, proper 
asing and balanced rations. 


zer-Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers 
Yer new opportunities for convenience, 
momy and profit. They save time, 
wmey and labor. They bring a guar- 
tee of better milk with less trouble 
Jexpense. No more ice harvesting or 
wrage to worry about. No more re- 
‘ted milk at receiving station plat- 
‘ms. Easily and quickly cool your 
ilk to the correct temperature and 
‘ep it there. The greatest dairy ad- 
facement since the milker and the 


varator! 


__ For Large or Small Herds 


zer-Kelvinator Coolers are made in 
‘9 sizes. The larger will handle up to 


There are so many entries 
in the Nizer-Kelvinator 
Nhame contest that an- 
nhouncement of the win- 


Ka f 
Wh ani CE Aceccnigy , 


gto Pacific National Bank Bldg., Las Angeles, Cal. 
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ou Wouldn’t Keep 


TaN 
ese Ihe, i 


950 Le 


lO Ibs per min 
45° 


Capacity 
5 Gans 
Submerged 
Water 

: Gooling 


Gan Be 
Used with 
Farm 

Lighting 
System 


16 cans by aerator cooling. The smaller 
is for the production of a 5-can dairy, 
operating by ice-water submersion. 


Exhibiting at the National Dairy 
and Ice Cream Convention, 
October 24th to 29th 


Nizer-Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers may be 
inspected under actual working conditions at 
the National Dairy and Ice Cream Convention 
in Cleveland, October 24th to 29th. 


Both the large and small coolers will be on exhi- 
bition. All dairymen interested in more efficient 
milk handling should be sure to stop at the 
Nizer-Kelvinator booth. They will see a revo- 
lutionizing advancement in milk cooling. The 
triumph of practical engineering over old- 
fashioned, laborious methods. 


ile 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE PRACTICAL ELECTRIC MILK COOLER 


Sold to or through Milk Dealers by Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation, also by most Kelvinator Dealers, and in Canada 


by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. 
Nizer Sales and Service 


F 4 14210 Flymouth Road, Detroit 164°166 Manassas St., Memphis, Tenn. 
hers cannot be made In this 816 Sharples Bldg., Chicage 4003 Wentworth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Size of dairy herd....... Name of Milk Company 
A. ’ 603 Spring St., Atlanta, Ca, 1911 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
‘issue, 620 S. Delaware Ave., Babies 701 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
13 1 West Forty-seventk St., New York 171 Sidney St., ‘Cambridge, Mass. Heel Col ouaswancceis dels sqnansicveaemelasccen ° 
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For 16-Gan Dairy Aerator Cooling 


Width : 38/4” 


ngth. 80%" 


4/\0-h. p. Motor 


Practically built—ruggedly built—each 
will stand a lifetime of wear on the farm. 
The larger may be used with or without 
water. The smaller may be operated by 
a farm lighting system. Easy to clean. 


Farm Tested and Approved 


These are the first practical electric 
milk coolers—thoroughly tested and ap- 
proved under actual farm conditions. 


Easy to Own 


You can get Nizer-Kelvinator Electric 
Milk Coolers through your milk dealer 
or through most Kelvinator Dealers, 
Ask about them. Or, if you prefer, 
write direct to any Nizer branch for a 
complete description. 


Clip the 
Coupon Now! 


Wizer Division, Electric Refrigeration Corp., 
14210 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


t ie 

! 

t 

1 Gentlemen: Please send a complete description of 
your Electric Milk Coolers. 

| 

i] 

t 

[ 

$ 


208 Third Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 
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For heavy duty — the 
power which serves in- 
dustry is now available 


He 
ig 
to many farms. lh, 


Electricity can give the farmer 
much now—and more later 


HE FARMER wants new 

equipment. His own may 

be “pretty fair,” but a practical 

sense shows him how much 

*more could be done with bet- 

ter. He wants it; but he first 
wants to make sure. 


Users of farm-electrical equip- 
ment today are reporting good 
of electrical machinery for the 
farm hasjust begun. Electrical 
manufacturers, aided by farm 
organizations and agricultural 
schools, will continue to make 
better machinery, improve the 
old and work out and test new 
uses for electricity. What dis- 
coveries in farm economy may 


lie ahead! 
. Theelectricalindustry isbring- 


ing all the weight of its in- 
dustrial experience to the ser- 
vice of the farmer. With its 
vast system of interconnecting 
lines, it was never better pre- 
pared to serve. The farmer 
wants not only light but every 
form of power that will make 
life on the farm as comfortable 
and convenient as in the city. 
A rural civilization will arise, 
worthy in every way of the 
farmer’s dream. 


Groups of farmers who can 
assure their local power com- 
pany of a sufficient demand 
for current to make a new 
line self-supporting will find 
the company glad to cooper 
ate. Ask your power company 
for information. 


The Committee on Relation o Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 


engineers representing the 


Departments of in i anita Commerce and the 
Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, Nationa 


Grange, American Society of 


Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 
S Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


ATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Vezeshtedhba 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
- in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench ‘and an hour's time needed. Nothing 
» to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” book describ- 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 


St. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 
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,, .Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 


OW ivi Mix de 


Farmers everywhere are buying the KWIK- 
MIX double-duty, portable mixer. Handiest, 
quickest feed mixer you ever saw. Alsoleadsthe world in 

g mixing hard-as-rock concrete. More exclusive, time- 
Gres saving, labor-saving improvements than any other 
mixer at its price, Get our latest bargain offer, and 
save time mixing feed for hogsand chickens, besides 
making your own concrete improvements inex- 
pensively, Write today. 


BADGER KWIK-MIX CO. | 
1026 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.' 


Wayside Musings 


JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN. 


ESUS was moved to preach the 
Sermon on the Mount by his pity 
and sympathy for. the crowd. In 

the Gospel according to Matthew, the 
ninth chapter and the thirty-sixth 
verse, it is said that “when He saw 
the multitude He was moved with 
compassion for they were as sheep 
without a shepherd.” 

No man or woman may expect to 
do very much for people until there is 
developed within them a genuine sym- 
pathy, compassion, appreciation of 
the needs of the people. 

“Seeing the multitude” is seeing it 
with its problems, its burdens, its sor- 
rows, its disappointments and fail- 
ures, and having heart enough and 
mind enough out of one’s compassion 
to attempt to do something that will 
be a real help to people. 

What dense populations there are 
in the nations of the earth today! We 
talk about populations in terms of 
millions, in terms of necessary food 
supplies, in terms of raw materials 
to supply the material needs of these 
multitudes, But “man shall not live 
by bread alone.” Man has spiritual 
needs that are very real and unless 
his spiritual needs are supplied we 
may find him discontented though he 
have an abundance of material things. 

The reason the spiritual teachings 
of Jesus have lived through the cen- 
turies may be found in the genuine- 
ness of the man himself. People felt 
and still feel that Jesus was sincere- 
ly interested in and concerned with 
the real needs of people. There was 
never present the feeling that He was 
seeking something for Himself. In- 
deed, so full and rich was His own life 
in the things that make for rounded 
manhood, that He had an abundance 
that could overflow to the blessing of 
other lives. 

Much attention is paid to the out- 
standing individual, to the man or 
woman who achieves some distinctive 
thing. We need not worry but that 
such men and women will be recog- 
nized. There is a danger, however, 
that we shall fail to see that the or- 
dered life of the world depends upon 
the multitudes of men and women who 
“do the day’s work,” take up their 
daily burdens, carry on in the educa- 
tion and training of their children, 
support churches and schools and 
hospitals and many other worthy en- 
terprises, make civilization and prog- 
ress and culture possible. Exceptional 
men or women, in their extraordinary 
achievement, must always stand upon 
the shoulders of the multitude. With- 
out the multitude, individual achieve- 
ment would be meaningless. 

In the plan of the good God, the 
common people of the world seem able 
to find joy and peace and contentment 
in living plain, wholesome, decent 
lives. 

We are forever having our atten- 
tion pointed to the dangerous tend- 
encies. For a change let us turn our 
attention to those to whom faithful- 
ness, and loyalty, and painstaking la- 
bor are not idle terms. When content- 
ment, a sense of duty and obligation, 
the desire to play the man, the wom- 
an, in a commonsense way, when 
these die out then and only then 
would there be any real danger to 
civilization. 

We do not think, of course, that our 
civilization has reached the peak of 
perfection. We know that it has not. 
We also know that the best and most 
enduring changes come by a slow 
process. So long as we _ honestly 
struggle to make things better, so long 
as we try to think our way through 


to the solution of our probler 
long as we. “hold fast to the 
that are good” while still striy 
the better, just so long are we on 
highway to finer things, ‘ 

It is impossible that we s 
wealthy in the sense of havi 
abundance of money that « 
door to untold luxuries. It is 
acy of this age that would stak. 
good upon more possessions in 
rial things. In the multitudes 
are many, many good men and 
en who have looked this thing 
ly in the face, have appraised t' 
riches of life, and are going 
from day to day in peace and 
ment in the possession of th 
riches, the riches of mind anc 
the riches of character. The 
salt of the earth.” Let’s think 0: 
occasionally. as 

Day in and day out there 
and women toiling in the fields 
world, producing the food — 
world. aa 

Day in and day out there. 
toiling in laboratories, tryin 
come the diseases that a 
kind. There are men striving 
ter day to invent and perfec 
saving machinery that will 
burden from the shoulders o 


What does it mean that 1 
women are striving for e«& 
knowledge, for fuller fact a 
men and women who are not 
the dead past but are walking 
sunrise of a newer and better 


In a thousand and one pl 
are men and women giving of 
all to the end that human life 
richer, freer, happier. Are n 
all co-workers together 
Eternal Goodness? Need the 
before that Eternal Goodness 
character is expressed in ¢ 
constructive effort, ashamed 
in some instances they were 
able to express the faith of t 
in some formula? 


I cannot help but ponder o: 
saying of the Great Teache 
their fruits ye shall know the 
must be so—in the life of 
man and women the fruitag 
prove the character. Faith and 
must forever go together, — d 

When the fruitage of dece 
spect for law, cleanliness of li: 
erence, respect for womanhoc 
childhood, frugality, thrif 
appear in the majority of 
tude we must conclude that 
tional life is, on the whole, 


Receiving platform at the Far 
ter and Cheese Association Pla’ 
is arranged with three places an 
ing partitions to keep out the 
‘ter and the flies in summer. 
frame which is loaded from | 
and the window is shut; when { 
swings to the inside for | 

partitions still form a windoy 


[This message may mean $5,000 added to 
rour bank account. And remember that 
hese slogan contest prizes are seldom won 
»y professional writers or technical ex- 
yerts. Nearly always the winners are peo- 
yle who never expected to win. So do not 
ikip anything—not one word. 


A No timber shortage 
Almost everyone has been 
induced to believe that this 
country is confronted by an 
{ acute shortage of timber. 
This is not true. 

In fact, Col. William B. 

Greeley, U. S. Forester, 
irges the nation to “Use wood, and 
sonserve the forests.” For timber is a 
op. It needs to be cut when ripe. 
failure to do so means waste. 
_ There is enough standing timber in 
he United States today to build a new 
x-room house for every family in this 
sountry, Canada, South America, all of 
durope and the entire British Empire! 
ae the additional lumber supplied by 
| 


he yearly growth of standing trees would 
yuild a continuous row of these houses 
long both sides of a street reaching 
tom New York to San Francisco. 
These are not “opinions” —but facts 
yacked up by extensive investigations 
ind published reports of the United 
states Forest Service. 

_ Better lumber than ever 

Not only plenty of lumber—but Jetter 
umber! Today, American Lumber 
Vandards, adopted by the industry 
ynd endorsed by the U.S. Government, 
jive the purchaser protection he never 
‘iad before. 

) Universal adoption of reliable stand- 
tds has won for the Lumber Industry 
‘igh praise from Secretary of Com- 
tce, Herbert Hoover. 


_ Wood built America 


hout wood there could have been 
America! 

} Stout wooden ships brought thesettlers 
America across the wide stretches of 
stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered 
m in sturdy log cabins and wood 
used their descendants in colonial 
jlansions—many of which endure today. 
‘Throughout the Thirteen Colonies 
\rood built the homes, the churches, 
Ae town halls, the schools. Wood built 
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15. 000 mn cash pri 
jor a slogan about WO 


‘Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


the wharves, the warehouses, the stock- 
ades, the barns, the corn cribs, the 
bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to Califor- 
nia in covered wagons made of wood. 
On ties of wood the railroads advanced 
unceasingly, West, East, North and 
South. 


Uses constantly increasing 
Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 
Radio alone uses more lumber than 
some states use for buildings. 

From the staunch timbers in mine 
shafts to the buoyant strength of Lind- 
bergh’s immortal plane, wood serves 
mankind in countless and ever-increas- 


ing ways. 
Wood endures 


The oldest and most beautiful homes 
in America are houses built of wood. 
Many of them stand today, as sound 
in timber and beam, and as Jivable,.as 
they were before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. For it is the only one of our 
natural resources that grows. The mine 
becomes a gaping hole—the forest for- 
ever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beau- 
ty of grain and texture that mellows 
and deepens with age and defies imi- 
tation. 

Wood can be fashioned and carved and 
fitted into thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for 
his own home! 


Wood is friendly 


Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship, as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of 
your chair, the bowl of your pipe—you 
like the feel of them because they are 
wood. 
Wood is economical 

Wood is stronger, pound for pound, 
than any other material. It is easily 
and cheaply fitted to special forms for 
special needs. 
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Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of 
waste. There is a grade of lumber for 
every purpose, a right wood for every 
need. 
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To inspire renewed and greater appre- 
ciation of wood, and to make more 
widely known its almost endless variety 
of uses, manufacturers of American 
Standard Lumber in the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association are pre- 
paring an extensive educational cam- 
paign. The first thing the Association 
wants is a “slogan.” Send your coupon 
now! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 


This free Booklet may mean 


$5,000 to you 


Send today! 


Mail coupon below and booklet will be sent you 
postpaid. It contains the Official Blank on Which 
Your Slogan Must Be Submitted. 

This may mean $5,000.00 added to your bank 
account. So mail your coupon right now. 


First Prize . . . .~ $5,000 
Second Prize .. 
a bird Prize: i: 73 2 
Four Prizes (each) 
Fifty Prizes (each) 
Total, $15,000 


e e e e 
i 
ss 
—T—) 


In case of tie, the full prize 
will be paid to each tying 
contestant. 


Contest 


closes 
December 
15th 
= mm ms /- 

National Lumber Manufacturers : f 

Association | 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 Prize Slogan E 
Contest. Please send me free copy of your booklet, ““The | 
Story of Wood,’’ so that I may qualify. i 
BT Tie EN i ie EE Re: Ee g 
RY fA CES NS ae aN ne ee annmaneenemmecere | 
R. F. D., Town or City er Fue +t pets tae: i 
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Coming Events 


Oct. 15-Oct. 22—National Dairy Exposition, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-Oct.. 29—Dairy Industries 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 5—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 29-Noy. 5—Western Dairy Products 
Show, Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 14-19—Pacific Slope Dairy Show, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Nov. 29-30—National Creamery Buttermak- 
ers’ Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
“linn. 


Exposi- 
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FLOYD S. BARLOW, OHIO 


OME 625 Ohio Guernsey breeders 

were entertained by Harvey S. 

Firestone, tire manufacturer, at 
Harbel Manor, his Akron home, and 
at Firestone Farms on Thursday, 
August 18. 

Harbel Manor is one of the most 
beautiful estates in Northeastern 
Ohio. Luncheon was served in a big 
tent on the Manor lawn. The Portage 
Riding Club has its home at Firestone 
Farm. The cattle barns, horse stables, 
and riding pavilion attracted the vis- 
itors’ interest and attention. 

Dr. C. H. Case of Akron and his 
associates demonstrated the _ short 
method of the agglutination test for 
abortion. The doctors recommended 
the use of the test and the isolation 
or disposal of reacting animals. When 
valuable breeding animals react they 
recommend vaccination of the clean 
animals each year so long as the re- 
actors are retained. 

Wayne Light, the able manager of 
Firestone Farms, and Banks M. Col- 
lings, County Agent of Summit Coun- 
ty, conducted a judging contest. The 
men worked on a class of bulls, the 
women placed a class of cows, the 
teams worked on 2-year-olds, and the 
boys and girls judged a class of 
heifers. 

H. M. Doyle’s boys, representing the 


Tschumy, women’s class; and Harold 
Huston, boys’ and girls’ class. Each 


, winner was presented with a silver 


engraved Guernsey cream can by the 
Stark-Portage-Summit Guernsey As- 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT AT FIRESTONE FARMS GUERNSEY DAY 
Left to right: Floyd S. Barlow, secretary Ohio Guernsey Breeders’ Association ; 
Barker, Jr., president Ohio Guernsey Breeders’ Association; H. S. Fi irestone, owner 
Harbel Manor and Firestone Farms; and Wayne Light, manager Firestone Far 


sociation under whose auspices the 
meeting was held. 

A parade of the Firestone exhibi- 
tion herd took place after luncheon. 
In response to President M. J. Bark- 
er’s words of appreciation for the 


WINNERS IN THE JUDGING CONTESTS AT FIRESTONE FARMS, OHIO 


as did industry. He told of a mach 
in his factory with which fou 
could make a tire in one minut 
that their aim was a machine 
could make a tire in one minute 


she 


Professor S. M. OSes of 
State University in his talk a 
how efficient methods of handling 
feeding the herd would do th 


Left to right: James P. Bennett, William E. Winkler, Mrs, E, E, Tschumy, Homer Billman, Arlo Mowery, and Harold Houston. mt } i 


Wooster high school, won the cup 
presented to the champion — school 
team by the Firestone Farms. Arlo 
Mowery, William Winkler, and Homer 
Billman were the team members. 
Other contest winners were: J. P. 
Bennett, men’s class; Mrs. Lottie 


day’s entertainment, Mr. Firestone 
welcomed the visitors and then com- 
pared American industrial and agri- 
cultural life with other countries, say- 
ing that we excelled in both, but that 
he did not believe that agriculture 
showed the same degree of supremacy 


MRS. RUSSELL FIRESTONE AND MISS ELIZABETH FIRESTONE HOLDING 
FIRESTONE FARM GUERNSEYS 


for the farmer as industry is “dot 
for itself. 

C. W. Robinson of the Americt 
Guernsey Cattle Club gave some + 
teresting figures on Ohio Guers1 
progress, _ 


Creamery Men to Meet 


Production of better butte 
the chief topic of discussion oles? 
erymen from all parts of! th 
who are to gather at Memph 
tober 19 for*the first general 
ing of creamerymen ever held 
South. The meeting will be | 
conjunction with the Nation oT 
Exposition, October 15—22, va 

Some of the nation’s forem st, a 
thorities on quality improvem 
cream grading: < will. 
creamerymen, among th« 
B. W. Hammer of the dairy de 
ment of the Iowa State College; P 
fessor B. F. Barnett of Purdue 
versity; J. H. McClain of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry; E. 
ple, Tip Top Creamery Co., 
Cc. E. Rae Southern Butter ¢ Or 


ea 


Gheadeniee. Texas; L. S. Ed 
dairy manufacturing speciali 
Department of Agriculture, 
see; and others. 
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The Cow~Ke Pié~Mhe Hen 


Sfhis Combination Essential In Ever P 
« ~\ Section For Farm Profits and the Proper ¢:~, >> 
be ~ Nourishment ofthe People -» “sa% 


a. 


What better associates cana 
boy or girl have than that of 
live stock? A boy who learns 
how to take care of and feed 
live stock needs little coach- 

ing from his parents as to 

importance of work and 
right course in life. 
How long does it take 
a chicken to weigh a 
pound? At five weeks 
old this chicken on the 
scale weighed nearly 
one pound. 


P 
R.F.D. or Street, City & State 
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You've had your share 
of HARD farming — 


now come to 


THERE are thousands of farmers in 
California making as much money 
now from ten, twenty or forty acres 
as they used to make on big farms 
“back East.” Many of them came from 
your ownstate—some,probably,from 
your own county. They have found 
that farming is easier here, and just 
as profitable. The hardships have been 
taken out of life for their families, too. 
They will never leave their sunny 
irrigated orchards and farms, their 
mountains and seashore, their snow- 
less winters andclear summers forthe 
harder farm life they used to know. 


’ There are many opportunities here 
for you. California orchards and farms 
produce 180 different crops commer- 
cially. We count many of our fruit 
crops by millions of boxes and by hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons. Our hay 
crop is worth over $75,000,000 a year. 
We raise every year over forty mil 
lion dollars worth of eggs and chick- 
ens—a quarter of them in one county 
near San Francisco and three-quarters 
of them in the Great Valley and 
neighboring valleys. Yet California 


Low summer round- 
trip fares to California 
—$90.30 from Chicago 
for example. 


California i 


still needs more all ’round farmers. 


Farmers with dairy herds are get- 
ting cream checks 20% higherthanthe 
price on the average check through- 
out the country, and their cows give 
the highest average butterfat produc- 
tion in the United States. Dairying is 
economical in cost; cheap and plenti- 
ful electricity and fine roads make it’ 
easier; the winter shelter problem is 
a small one in a climate where cows 
graze on growing alfalfa all through 
the winter. The hogs we raise on the 
side find a high market because we 
still produce only 25% of our pork. 


These are surprising facts about 
some of the items that make up Cali- 
fornia’s $'700,000,000 farm production. 
You can verify them by government 
and other official statistics, or by your 
own observation. 


That is the best way—come out 
and see for yourself. It’s a great vaca- 
tion trip to San Francisco, the center 
of it all. Californians Inc.,will be glad 
to tell you what to see, what to look 
out for and where you can find the 
farm and home you have in mind. 


Californians Inc., is a non-profit organization that has nothing to sell. 
Its members are thousands of business firms and citizens who are inter- 
ested in developing the state's great resources by advertising them to 
capable, intelligent settlers with sufficient capital to make these oppor- 


tunities pay. “Farming in California,” an 84-page booklet of authorita- 
tive information, will tell you much that you want toknow beforehand. 


F-6-27 


Name 


It is free—simply clip and mail this coupon today. 


™\ Headquarters 
) SAN FRANCIS 


alifornians Inc 


Please send me “Farming in California? — free 


How Much Milk In The Ud 


W. L. GAINES, ILLINOIS 


OW much milk is present in the 
udder of a cow at the time the 
milker starts to milk? Some 

have contended that there is not room 
in the udder for the storage of more 
than a small quantity of milk and 


that therefore the most of it must be 


formed during the process of milking. 


This contention is based on the idea 


that all the milk present is stored in 
the milk cisterns. : 
That the whole udder may be filled 


with milk, like a fine sponge may be~ 
filled, is indicated by some- experi- 


ments conducted by the Dairy Hus- 
bandry Department of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station. 
experiment is based on the fact that 


milk contains an almost constant per-_ 


centage of sugar. The per cent of 
sugar in cow’s milk usually lies be- 
tween 4.5 and 5.0 per cent. When 
one puts a heaping teaspoonful of 
sugar in a cup of coffee he has a drink 
containing about 5 per cent of sugar. 
Nature has seen fit to provide the calf 
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FIG. 1—FIRST EXPERIMENTAL COW 
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FIG. 2—SECOND EXPERIMENTAL COW 
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FIG. 3—THIRD EXPERIMENTAL COW 
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The cows in these experiments were 
milked at exact 12-hour intervals. The 
yield of milk at each milking is shown by 
the open columns. The average yields are 
shown by the broken horizontal lines at 
the tops of the charts. At the last regular 
milking hour the cows were killed without 
having been milked and the black columns 
show the amount of milk found in the 
udders of the dead cows. 


with milk containing about 5 per cent 
of sugar. Although milk sugar, or 
lactose, is not as sweet to the taste’ 
as cane sugar, it serves the same pur- 
pose as a food. But the point of in- 
terest, so far as our experiment goes, 
is that there is a large amount of 
sugar in the milk and only a bare 
trace of sugar (glucose) in the blood 
and practically none at all in the solid 
tissues of the animal body. This 
makes it possible to determine the 


amount of milk in the udder ofa dead . 
cow by analyzing the whole organ for - 


lactose. One could not use the pro- 
tein or fat of the milk in the same 
way because the solid tissues of. the 
udder contain much protein and fat. 

The plan of the experiment then 
was to puta cow on a regular and 
sufficient ration, to milk her at uni- 
form 12-hour intervals, to weigh and 
analyze the milk for lactose; and 
finally, at a regular milking time but 
without milking the cow, to kill her 
by the usual butcher’s method of 
knocking in the head and bleeding, 
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The method of the © 


of the 6 preceding milkings.: 


‘American Guernsey Cattle 


October 1 


ey 


As soon as the cow was dead. the 


der was removed, taken to the | 
tory and subjected to chemical ; 


sis. 


The procedure 
cow was similar to 


ere? 


and milked. The amount of 
tained was 5.5 pounds, al 
the average yield of thi 
milkings. When th 
up preparatory. for 
ysis an additional 5. 


rest was other body fluids in 
a trace of blood. The drained 
tissues contained the equivaler 
pounds of milk judging 
amount of milk sugar found. 
total amount of milk found i 


ings. nS 
The third cow was treated 
same way as the second cow. 


udder there was obtained 
drainings of 6.0 pounds which 
appeared to be about 80 per cent p 
milk. The drained udder tissue ¢ 
tained an amount of milk sugar 
to 10.4 pounds of milk. Th 
amount of milk recovered wa 
to 118 per cent of the aver. 
These experiments show cle: 
all the milk is present in the u 
the time of milking and the s 
of milking is not necessary to t 
formation of the milk. The qu 
arises why the milk could _ 
milked out of the udder of th 
cow. The reason is that in t 
cow a nervous reflex is set up 
act of milking which results in 
traction of the fine milk d 
forces the milk out into the 
tern and teat where the milk 
squeeze it out. In the dead 
this nervous reaction canno 
place, and so only the small 
the milk already present in th 
cisterns and large ducts can 
tained by milking the at 
udder. bere eae 
We often speak of a cow 
up” her milk. _What this real 
is that for some reason tl 
reaction of milking does not 
in the usual or natural way 
milk is not forced out o: 
ducts, and consequently the 
unable to secure the full flow 
Nervous reactions are always 
upset. Any excitement, alarm, 
comfort of the cow is apt to 
with the nervous response con 
in the milking process and tl 
terfere with the regular and ful 
of milk. The accumulation 
in the udder.tends to check 
ther formation of milk. On 1 
count complete and thorough 
is necessary to secure .the 
yield. |» ; 
~New York Class Le 
Wyebrook Merrymaid own 
C., L. A. Whitney, New Y 
just completed a junior two-y 
record which puts her ei; 
Class G. She produced 16,2 
milk, 761.7 lbs. fat, carryi 
200 days of her record p 
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BULLETIN 
Weekly Milk Records on 10 Cows for 42 Weeks 


Research Farm—Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


These five ordinary-grade cows were on pas- 
ture in August when they freshened. In Sep- 
tember they received a common dairy ration 
of ground oats, corn, bran and oil meal. Be- 
ginning October 1st Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic was added to their ration and they were 
placed in competitive test with the five other 
cows shown below. 


Tonic Group 


These five cows are as nearly like the cows 
above in grade and condition as possible. They 
| also freshened in August while on pasture. 
During the month of September they received 
the same ordinary ration and care as the cows 
ig above. However, during that month these 
cows gave more milk than the others on the 
same feed and care. After October ist they 
were continued on the same feed with the ex- 
ception that they did not receive any Dr. Hess 

Improved Stock Tonic. 


Non-Tonic Group 


_ We give below a graph showing the milk production by weeks of ordinary grade dairy cows both receiving an ordinary dairy 
_ of the above two groups of cows. Follow carefully these two lines ration, and ordinary care. No effort was made for high production. 
‘which tell a very interesting story. They demonstrate the effect Note: The cows in both groups were on pasture until the end 
‘of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic on milk production. of the 10th week. Returned to pasture at the end of the 36th 
Remember this is purely a comparative test between two groups week. In the meantime ensilage and hay were substituted. 
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OBSERVATIONS —In the above graph note a sustained milk As a result of this sustained production the Tonic group gave 
‘production by the Tonic cows. These cows started at 1209 lbs. 16,900 lbs. more milk than the Non-Tonic. Tonic used cost $22.50. 


per week and averaged 1049 lbs. for the 42 weeks. During the The Non-Tonic group were irregular eaters, off their appetites 
"same period the Non-Tonic cows averaged 646 lbs. per week. occasionally, four of the five cows were gargety at times. 

While the Non-Tonic group decreased in their production at The Tonic group were regular eaters; steady every-day pro- 

_ anormal rate of approximately 9% per month the Tonic group ducers. While associated with the other cows in the barnyard 

lost approximately only 3% per month, and pasture not one of these five showed any symptoms of garget 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


APPETIZER—REGULATOR—MINERAL BALANCE 


All combined in one product 


; PRICES: 100-Ib. drum, 10c per lb.; 500 Ibs. 91c per Ib.; 1000 Ibs. 9c per Ib. 
| ; Ton lots 8\4c per lb. (Except in extreme West and Canada). 
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HEN one goes to the Eastern 

States Exposition he expects 

to find a good show and so 
far we have never been disappointed. 
It is an unusually good display of the 
Eastern States agriculture including, 
of course, the machinery which helps 
to make that agriculture possible. 

‘The eleventh exposition held at 
Springfield, Mass., Sept. 18—24, was, 
if anything, larger than last year and 
was certainly as good as previous 
shows. There was but one day of bad 
weather during the entire week this 
year and as a result attendance rec. 
ords were broken, thousands more 
going through the gates than did in 
1926. 

Eleven judging teams representing 
Vermont, Cornell, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Rut- 
gers, New Hampshire, Syracuse, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island entered 
the college students’ judging contest 
and finished in the order named. This 
is the first year that Vermont has had 
a judging team and since their coach, 
Professor M. H. Campbell, came to 
the college less than a month before 
the contest their placing speaks very 
well for the work of both the boys and 
their coach. 

The Maine boys were the best 
judges of Guernseys, those from 
Maryland led with Holsteins, Cornell 
judged Ayrshires best, and Pennsyl- 
vania State led in the judging of 
Jerseys. L. H. Marvin of Vermont 
was the best individual judge, all 
breeds considered, but his teammate, 
R. T. Holden, led with Guernseys; D. 
S. Stubbs of Maryland ranked first on 
Holsteins, C. F. Blener of Cornell was 
the best Ayrshire judge, and R. R. 
Peters was the ranking Jersey judge. 

Junior work is an important part 
of the Eastern States Exposition. 
Camp Vail and the Junior Achieve- 
ment Building house some exceptional 
exhibits by Boy Scouts and by mem- 
bers of 4-H clubs from the eastern 
states. There is, in addition, a very 
good showing of live stock by these 
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SUCCESSOR’S CROWNY 


Ownep By J. S. ELtswortnH, ConNECTICUT 


COLANTHA HARK DELAPHENE, SENIOR AND 
GRAND CHAMPION HOLSTEIN COW 


ILLINOIS 


SENIOR AND GRAND CHAMPION JERSEY COW, 


club members. The dairy calves they 
showed this year, particularly the 
winners, were a distinct improvement 
over those of 1925 or 1926 but there 
are still too many poor calves being 
shown by those youngsters, something 
for which their parents or club lead- 
ers must take most of the responsibil- 
ity. Barbara Luchsinger of New 
York showed the best Jersey, a senior 
yearling heifer; Frederick Brewster, 


HURLWOOD SIR SEGIS WALKER, JUNIOR CHAMPION 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


OwNeD By HurRLWwoop HoLsTeEIN Farm, MASSACHUSETTS 


more than made up for it. A part of 
this increase is, of course, due to the 
Brown Swiss classes which were not 
included in previous shows. This breed 
is making rapid strides forward and 
should have been represented here 
before. 

There were, all told, just over 700 
dairy cattle from 12 states and Can- 
ada shown in the open classes and 
these, of course, pretty well included 


THE WINNING UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT DAIRY CATTLE JUDGING 
TEAM AND COACHES 

R. T. Holden, L. H. Marvin (high man in competition), H. 

R. E. Reed. Seated, left to right: R. W. Smith, Jr., coach of 

Dairy Products Judging ‘Team ; H. B. Ellenberger, head of Dept. of Dairy Husbandry, 

University of Vermont; M. H. ‘Campbell, coach of Dairy Cattle Judging Team. 


Standing, left to right: 
N. Montague (alternate), 


Massachusetts, won the championship 
on his 2-year-old Guernsey; Vito 
Luciani, Connecticut, led the Ayrshire 
club boys and girls with a 2-year-old; 
and Hilton Boynton’s (Massachu- 
setts) senior yearling was the best of 
the 26 Holstein calves shown. 


The Dairy Cattle 


The dairy cattle show this year was 
larger than ever and while one or two 
breeds weren’t quite up to the usual 
Eastern States standard, the others 


CHAMPION JERSEY CALF, SYBIL’S SEA GIRL’S MAY 


the good ones from earlier eastern 
fairs and some from farther west. 


The Jerseys 
Judge: G. C. White, Connecticut 


The Eastern States Exposition al- 
ways has one of the best Jersey shows 
of the season and it was that this 
year. There were a few less animals 
through the ring than in 1926 but the 
quality was better and that quality 
extended pretty well down the line in 
many of the classes. There were 120 


LADY, AND OWNER, BARBARA LUCHSINGER, N. Y. 


Miss Luchsinger won showmanship prize over all breeds. 


CLEMATIS OF KINNELON, SENIOR AND G! 
CHAMPION BROWN SWISS COW 


OwNeED By W. J, KiInNEY, NEw JERSEY 
e 


SENIOR AND GRAND CHAMPION JERS: 


Ownep BY Twin Oaks Farm, NEw J! 


head from four states that 
judge busy a full day and a 

In the aged bull class Benedi¢ 
Oxford Lad, last year’s grand ¢ 
pion from Hempstead Far 
Fern’s Rochette Noble, owned 
linghuysen, were outstanding, T 
ter, although he lacked the str 
last year’s winner and needs to 
up better behind, is a ie b. 


ringside questioned his right 
place. ; ; 

Three more of the four rer 
bull classes were won by Freli. 


cai it would have made n 
ence in the championship com 
The aged bull was the best o 
and Fern’s Signal of Oaklan 
winning senior yearling, was the } 
junior. The championships Pe 
way. : 
The thirteen aged cows 
best class of milking females 
breed that we have seen for quit 


ticut, was just about the bes! 
cow shown anywhere. She w: 


there was one better co 
Eagle’s Grey’s Princess, fro1 
stead Farms. She wasn’t 
good at the rump as was 
worth’s entry, but she is a 
cow with a better spring of r 
ter depth, and a very good u 
was a good winner in a good 

Mr. Ellsworth came right 
a winning 4-year-old. Elm 
the best 38-year-old and we 
their daughter of Xenia’s 
the best 2-year-old but th 
picked on a refined es 
Twin Oaks. 

When these four cows ¢ 
senior championship, the 

\ 


sence Skeceensroe NGA: 


FERN’S ROCHETTE NOBLE 


iher was’ good enough to be a first 
iss champion but the 4-year-old, 
scessor’s Crowny, was enough bet- 
from withers to pins to win. 

ford Noble’s Briar Rose, a junior 
1g owned by Twin Oaks, was an 
ner among the junior heifers. 


t, the second prize 2-year-old bull, 
} fourth prize cow, and the second 
jear-old heifer. 


% The Guernseys 
Judge: John Clark, New York 


Mhe Springfield Guernsey show this 
'y was the best the breed has had 
| quite some time. There were 160 
d from 21 herds in five states that 
ire into the ring for the single 
3ses—a big show without any 
ft spots” for a showman. While 
a. H. Williams, The Larsen Can- 
g Co., and Emmadine pretty well 
\aopolized the head of the line—Mr. 
‘liams was the heaviest winner 
+h nine blues—there wasn’t a 
ss where other contenders weren’t 
shing those from these herds hard 
| their places. 

The two outstanding entries in the 
d bull class, Shorewood Resolute 
‘m Emmadine Farms and Border 
ag of Roberts owned by the Larsen 
have met several times in the 
1 three seasons, usually to the ad- 
jitage of the New York bull. A year 
1, they placed that way but this 
\y the Wisconsin entry looked bet- 
| to Mr. Clark and he placed him 
| He found “Border King” better 
inted, better at the pins, and better 
\his feet, enough better to overcome 
jough tail setting and a little heavi- 
1s at the shoulders. The Larsen 
11 was an easy senior and grand 
/mpion after that. 

Mr. Williams’ Aiyukpa herd had 
of the three winning junior bulls 
) neither was quite good enough to 
}t Resolute’s Eminent, the senior 
)tling son of Shorewood Resolute 
'm Emmadine, and he was junior 
mpion. 

Vhen the fifteen aged cows lined up 
}imagine more than one breeder at 
| ringside looked at them with cov- 
lus eyes. They were such a ring 
} Guernseys as one seldom sees— 
d enough go that some of those 
yn the line would be champions at 
re than one state fair. Shuttlewick 
\7ity, one of the best Guernseys we 
r saw, was a recognized first. She 
fa class leader with the right kind 
ee seal he to fit her to be the 


n of real herd heading sons. Her 
ysest competitor was Imp. County 
wer of Langwater, a 10-year-old 
itron of much the same type but 
‘king a little in udder veins and 
)tom line. Hither of these two would 
jit most Dairy Show champions but, 
Jcourse, “Levity” came first. 
Another daughter of Langwater 
jaty Shuttlewick Happy Girl, also 
m Aiyukpa, beautifully bodied but 
so good as to udder, won the 4- 
Id class and a 38-year-old from 
arsen herd made a good top to 
year-olds. When it came to the 
-olds it was close between Cher- 
een of the Prairie, owned by 
s, and Foremost’s Babette, 
ine’s grand champion at the 
ork State Fair. The Cherub 
er had the advantage in scale, a 
better head, and was better over 
p but Babette was smoother 
med to us to carry the better 
Judge Clark favored the larg- 
rand put her up. Below those 
re several good heifers; one of 
1m, Lady Renown of White Farms, 
2d enough, it looked, to go higher 
mm sixth place where she finished. 
shuttlewick Levity was an out- 
ding senior and grand champion 
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Your dollar buys more than ever 
with a Finer Pontiac Six selling at lower prices 


Ever since it flashed in- 
to the field, the Pontiac 
Six has won its success on 
the basis of dollar-for-dol- 
lar value. When introduc- 
ed, it represented a new 
idea in low-priced sixes— 
the idea of truly high 

- quality in design, per- 
formanceandappearance. 
And it won world record 
public acceptance almost 
overnight. 


Yet now your dollar 
buys more than ever—for 
today’s Pontiac Six em- 
bodies many improve- 
ments in the original 
Pontiac Six design. It is 
now offered with beautiful 
new Fisher bodies in new 


Duco colors and every 
body type has been re- 
duced in price! 


You may have heard 
that the Pontiac Six is a 
marvelous car for per- 
formance. 


You may have admired 
the sparkling beauty of 
its Fisher bodies. 


You may have read that 
a new measure of value 
was created by this finer 
Pontiac Six selling at low- 
er prices—but until you 
actually see today’s Pon- 
tiac Six, and actually sit 
at the wheel, you cannot 
know how fine a six can 
now be bought for $745! 


Coupe --- - 


Sport Roadster 


Sport Cabriolet 
Landau Sedan - - 


De Luxe Landau Sedan 


New lower prices 
on all passenger 
car body types 


(Effective July 15) 


$745 
$745 
$795 
$845 
$925 


The New Oakland All-American Six, 
$1045 to $1265. All prices at factory. 
Delivered prices include minimum 
handling charges. Easy to pay on the 
General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“The New 


and Imp. Aiyukpa Comique, a junior 
yearling, was junior champion. 

In the get of sire class Emmadine 
Farms came to the front with a quar- 
tette by Langwater Foremost that in- 


cluded a third place junior yearling. 


bull, the second and third place 2- 
year-old heifers, and the fourth senior 
yearling. 

The top two placings in the produce 
of dam class went to an unusual 
group from Aiyukpa; the grand cham- 
pion, Shuttlewick Levity, and her 4- 
year-old sister were first, of course, 
and immediately below them were two 
daughters of the grand champion her- 
self, altogether such a family group 
as one seldom sees in the same ring. 


The Ayrshires 
Judge: Louis Seitz, Wisconsin 


This was Ayrshire year at Eastern 
States for not only did the red and 


and 


whites make the largest showing of 
any of the breeds but it was a corking 
good quality show as well. There were 
just short of 200 Ayrshires from 15 
herds representing Massachusetts, 
New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvan- 
ia, Maine, Michigan, and the province 
of Ontario—undoubtedly the largest 
showing of the breed we will have in 
this country in 1927. 


They started the judge off with one 
of his hardest classes, 23 bull calves, 
most of them good ones, but it wasn’t 
until he got to a small group of sen- 
ior yearlings that he found his junior 
champion, Strathglass Kirbo, from 
Mr. Chisholm’s Strathglass herd. 

The two best buils of the show were 
Alta Crest Ringleader and Hobsland 
Lucky Star in the aged class. Lucky 
Star, grand champion at the Syracuse 

(Continued on page 969) 


NOISE “7 
| SMELL [fF 

SMOKE [DP 

SOOT, 


Finer 


|; Boils 50 Gallons 


In Less Than Hour 
No Other Compares With This 


proved Oil Burner 
Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
{Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors} 


HE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 
built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc.,in half the ordinary time. Ideal burs 
ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable onthe farm. 


PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
SILENT BLUE FLAME __ 


Soefficient itpro- 5 
duces twicethe = 
amountofheat of Citygasat halfthecost.Sosimple 
anyone can install and operate. Double generator 
assures continuousoperation withortshut-downs. 
Nothing to wear out, starts itt a jiffy, will last a 
life time. Every burner guaranteed fully. Write for 
special introductory peice and free catalog of out- 
oor utility and kitchen stove oil burners. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 1216, 18 E. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
A Vest Pocket Herd Book isa good investment 


046 


Cold-weather 


ignition for the farm engine 


operating it. Eveready 
Columbias are inexpensive 
to install and you certainly 
get long service from them. 


On the engine that is ex- 
posed to the weather use 
Eveready Columbia Hot 
Shots. Their steel cases 
are absolutely water-proof 
and they keep the engine 
running in spite of drench- 
ing rain and driving snow. 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


NOW is the time to equip 
your engines with Ever- 
eady Columbia Dry Bat- 
tery ignition. These bat- 
teries provide the hottest, 
surest kind of sparks for 
a quick, easy start and a 
steady run in the coldest 
weather. Get reliable en- 
gine operation all winter 
by installing Eveready Co- 
lumbia Dry Batteries now. 


Dry battery ignition cuts 
the first cost of a farm en- 


5 Unit of 
gine and lowers the cost of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 


S Around the World with ONE OILING 
; 100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 
Tie Y y 


An inventor who could develop an airplane which 
would perform such a feat would be considered a 
wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor 
in pumping water. 
Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the 
wheel of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should 
roll along the surface of the ground at the same speed that it 
makes when pumping water it would encircle the world in 90 days, 
or would go four times around in a year. It would travel on an 
B, average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 
each day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day 
needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 
then, that a windmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the best 
automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? . 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after many years of service in every part of the 
‘world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service with one 
oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely enclosed and 
flooded with oil. Aermotors and Aermotor Towers withstand the storms. 


nation write MERMOTOR CO. fie ciy Balls notis 
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THE NEW 


improveo JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN HALTER 


No loose Bulls or horses, A Uni- 
versal SAFETY SNAP no animal 
Made of 


eak, 
bronze $2.50, nickel plated $3. 
Bull Chain Stakeout consists of 1 
tun chain 20 ft. | 


"POWER MILKER 


“COMPLETE "575; 
Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hoi 


Clean, convenient. Easy to use. Sold on 30 
days Free Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 22 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric Motor 
Ready to use when uncrated--no installation cost--no pibas--n0 

joes ie 


Z rm special equipment needed. 
= ff work of 4 milk ands. Self-cleaner. 


2 Free Book on treevsor-the 
3 Troth About Milkers.’ Coyle 


32, Write for circular and.more 


% y ith pictures. Write.to 
iformation, CHAIN HALTERS y\™ x 
fits all size bulls, on 15 days trial, hea OTTAWA MFG. Co. 
money back if not satisfied. Price , 222 White Street, Ottawa, Kans. 
$6.50, shipped prepaid U. S.A ES 


tip this ad.) =i 299 McGee Blug., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PW. JENSEN & SON 


princeton, Dept H, Minn. 


where no dealers, é 
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A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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HOW THE STATES RAI 


N the accompanying table is given 
the production of dairy products by 
states for 1926, but it includes only 

those products manufactured in fac. 
tories and does not include milk and 
cream consumed as such or milk made 
into butter or cheese on the farm., It 
includes about 47 per cent of all milk 
produced, percentages used for vari- 
ous purposes being given in Table II. 
When all manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts are reduced to terms of whole 
milk, Wisconsin stands first with 
7,902,252,000 pounds whole 
equivalent, or 19% of the total milk 
going into manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. Minnesota comes next with 
14%, and is followed by Iowa with 
9%. The next seven states in their 
order of production are: Ohio, Michi- 
gan, California, Nebraska, Illinois, 
New York, and Missouri. These ten 
states produce 73% of all manufac- 
tured dairy products. 


Minnesota Leads in Butter 


We give below the leading states in 
the production of the more important 
dairy products in 1926: 

Creamery Butter: Minnesota is first 
with 269,550,000 pounds, or 18% of 
the total, followed by Iowa with 12% 
and Wisconsin with 11%. No other 
states produced in excess of a hundred 
million pounds. The next seven states 
are: Nebraska, Ohio, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana. These ten states produced 75% 
of the total factory butter. 

Factory Cheese: Wisconsin comes 
first with 304,777,000 pounds, or 71% 
of all the factory cheese. Next in or- 
der comes New York with 12% and 
Oregon with 3%, followed by Minne- 
sota, Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, California, and Washington. 


milk ° 
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These ten states’ produce 
nation’s factory cheese. 
Condensed and _Evaporate 
Wisconsin again ranks f 
533,490,000 pounds, which i 
the nation’s total. Next i 
comes California with 10% an 
igan with 9%, followed by Ne 
Illinois, Ohio, Washington, 
vania, Indiana, and Utah. The 
states produce 80% of the n 
condensed and evaporated milk, 
Ice Cream: Pennsylvania 
the front with 32,280,000 galle 
15% of. the total. New York 
second with 11% and Illinois 
with 8%. Next in order come 
California, Michigan, New 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
ana. These ten states produce 6. 
all the manufactured ice cream 
Skimmilk Powder: While — 
product of whole milk, the m 
ture of skimmilk powder is of 
est here because it has increas 
78,317,000 pounds in 1925 to 9 
000 pounds in 1926, or 25% 
year. California leads with 26, 
pounds, or 29%. New York f 
with 25% and Washington with 
Other states with production 
cess of a million pounds follow 
order given: Wisconsin, M 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Mi in 
These eight states account for 9 
the total production reported 


Other Products: On a nation 
sis the other manufactured pr 
of milk are not of so great 
tance, but it may be of inter 
note the leading states. New 
leads in cottage, pot, and bakers 
with 21,198,000 pounds, or 31% 
total; in whole milk powd 
6,194,000 pounds, or 58%; i 


Dairy Products Manufactured in 1926 by States . & 
(Compiled from Report by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agr 
(Given in thousands of pounds; i. e., 000 omitted) 


Condensed 7 
Factory Factory and Ice Skimmilk 
butter cheese evaporated cream powder 
milk 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs.’ Gals. Lbs. 
Alabama 991 8,614 1,325 
Arizona 1,489 830° 3,956 378 
Arkansas 1,325 760 
California 71,771 4,278 162,983 11,004 26,352 
Colorado 18,255 1,491 27,399 2,053 - 316 
Connecticut 617 268 3,004 
Delaware 67 539 
Dist. of Columbia 52 2,206 
Florida : 105 3,031 
Georgia 1,982 1,701 
Idaho 18,514 8,289 9,265 389 
Illinois 62,548 7,737 93,523 — 17,049 2,072 1,870,77 
Indiana 57,592 296 43,455 6,309 1,407 92 
Iowa 168,829 472 12,417 5,909 500 3,662,42 
Kansas 51,126 211 36,333 3,257 741 1,211,38 
Kentucky 16,975 1,853 
Louisiana 92 169 : 131 1,309 ees 
Maine 547 128 1,675 18417. 3 ‘ 
Maryland 1,406 1 11,442 4,057 866 113 
Massachusetts 2,150 114 7 7,633 ‘are 51,4 
Michigan 72,043 7,546 152,952 10,165 9,994 ‘2,126,669 
Minnesota 269,550 9,426 20,220 - 5,729 1,480. 5,890,90 
Mississippi 6,896 7,898 687, ae E 1 
Missouri 67,201 312 15,177 6,037 “| 1,585,291 
Montana 15,664 1,501 587 G3 j { 
Nebraska 90,882 728 872 2,476 423 1,952,18: 
Nevada ‘ 2,432 80 137 
New Hampshire 90 47 1,927 501 
New Jersey 49 52 4,949 8,787 291 7 
New Mexico 455 81 ee 10, 
New York 14,582 50,268 21,904 23,529 23,077 1,709,30 
North Carolina 1,680 61 616 2,247 sa . 68 
North Dakota 34,898 922 745,536 
Ohio 79,394 2,290 82,562 15,245 497 2,164,053 
Oklahoma 19,664 5 2,476 : 447,03 
Oregon 22,737 11,636 16,579 2,026 731 690, 
Pennsylvania 11,813 5,671 78,902 32,280 4,893 1,009,82! 
Rhode Island 75 : 1,458: sp age * 21,628 
South Carolina 364 736 iu 
South Dakota 29,814 782. 636,8 
Tennessee 11,826 172 Bina (2,668)- 0 > 286,71 
Texas 14,594 etc 76. . 4,693" 371,193 
Utah ‘ 8,037 1,809 36,496. TA49- 288,4 
Vermont 8,310 1,643 26,269 612 266,028 
Virginia 4,378 49 3,085 2,347 56 182,412 i 
Washington 28,914 3,209 79,609 3,024 10,212 881,841 — 
West Virginia 487 693 2,309 
Wisconsin 161,798 304,777 533,490 6,596 9,211 7,902,252 
Wyoming 2,300 2,118 255 
U.S. total—1926 71,457,360 427,416 1,783,504 215,248 91,718 42,308,661 
U.S. total—1925 1,361,526 448,514 1,757,588 214,882 78,317 40,675,899 — 


*Equivalent in whole milk of factory butter, s \ 
milk, sterilized milk, powdered whole milk and cream, malted milk, and ice cream. 
jIncludes for 1926 whey butter, renovated butter, and butter oil as well as 23 


factory cheese, condensed an 


Ys ad 


46%; and in ice cream mix with 
854,000 pounds, or 37%. Pennsyl- 
nia leads in sterilized milk with 
j.,000 pounds, or 44% of the total; 
i . : 

jio leads in condensed and evapo- 
ved buttermilk with 13,061,000 
jinds, or 15% of the total; Minne- 
Ja leads in powdered buttermilk 
th 7,129,000 pounds, or 23% of the 
al; and Wisconsin leads in malted 
{k with 13,109,000 pounds, or 63% 
\the total. 


‘Farm Fire Prevention 


Just 56 years ago, a cow in Mrs. 
‘ueary’s barn kicked over the lan- 
in that started the great Chicago 
i on October 9, 1871. Fire Pre- 
ition Week, October 9 to 15, 1927, 
{perhaps a reflection on Mrs. 
jueary’s famous cow. Our everyday 
elessness now costs annually 10,- 
}) lives and over a half billion dol- 
3. 
isn’t it time to do something to 
Jp the terrible destruction brought 
ut by the dragon tongues of fire? 
\What a picture of desolation and 
pair is contained -in the following 
jwspaper clipping: 
‘When the sun rose this morning 
‘farm house and chickefi coop 
ire the only buildings left standing 
¥the farm of Joe Turney, six miles 
st of Thomson. Lightning struck 
| barn during the electrical storm 
yween midnight and 1 a. m....The 
jn was burned to the ground. The 
i crib, hog house, and garage, ig- 
ed by sparks from the blazing 
jn, were also destroyed..,.One 
ise and three hogs were lost in 
| flames.”—Savanna, Illinois, Times 
irnal. 
jAnd from a Pennsylvania newspa- 
)' comes this one: 
“Montrose, July 27.—Twenty cows 
yre hurled to the floors of their 
‘lls, one of them falling on a wom- 
4 who was milking, and a farm 
lise nearly caught fire when bolts 
y lightning struck the barn and 
lise of Lewis Rose last night at 7 
) !ock.”’ 
sightning is one of the chief causes 
) farm fires. It has been estimated 
/t the annual farm property loss 
'm lightning is $20,000,000 at a 
}iimum. 
This loss can largely be prevented 
)| proper lightning protection on 
jldings and by grounding at rea- 
able intervals all wire fences en- 
‘sing pastures or yards for live 
ick, according to a report of the 
/m fire protection committee of the 
\‘ional Fire Protection Association. 
{he annual number of farm per- 
is killed by lightning is between 
!) and 500 and the number injured 
snore than twice those killed. 
fetal fences, wire clothes lines, or 
1!’ exposed wires should not be con- 
ited to buildings because they act 
feeders for electric energy which 
§.pt to bunch up in its structure. 
jomething like 200 years ago Ben 
inklin had an idea. One stormy 
iht he flew a silk kite in the clouds 
1. Saw electricity travel down the 
Vip string, felt the shock from the 
« to which the cord was attached. 
$en Franklin discovered that light- 
1g is composed of electricity. He 
tented the lightning rod which has 
n perfected by modern manufac- 
l2rs into a very efficient means of 
tection for property and human 
lis, 
An ounce of prevention is worth 
‘ound of cure” is certainly true of 
‘fire hazard on the farm. To put 
fires as soon as they start is an- 
\er way to cut down farm fire loss- 
D. L. Williams, a dairy farmer 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin, has 
| €Xtinguishers conveniently lo- 
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21 Models— All Sixes 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


The most 
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NEW 


SERIES 


NEW 


LOWER 
PRICES 
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cars Nash ever built 


The great POWER of these new 
Nash models will be a revelation 
to you. 


They “pull” the steepest grades or 
the heaviest going with absolutely 
amazing ease and smoothness. 


For there’s EXTRA power engi- 
neered into every Nash motor. They 
have the extra efficiency of the 
STRAIGHT LINE drive so that Nash 
power flows directly from the engine 
to the rear axle in a straight line. 


They take hills or mud without a 
note of strain — without the least of 
laboring. 


Come DRIVE one of the new Nash 
models. Test out the QUANTITY 


of its power as well as the QUALITY. 


The newly-refined 7-bearing motors 
give Nash the world’s smoothest 
power-flow throughout the whole 
range of use. 


All crankshafts are balanced inte- 
grally with clutch and flywheel to 
make the new Nash the smoothest, 
“sweetest” car you ever drove. 


And they’re the EASIEST riding, 
easiest steering cars you ever handled 
with their new secret process alloy- 
steel springs and newly improved 
steering mechanism. 


New LOWER prices make these new 
models the GREATEST values on 


the market. 


cated in his barns and other farm 
buildings, as protection in emergen- 
cies. 

To secure water pressure for fire 
fighting is a real problem on the av- 
erage farm. In most cases of need 
the old bucket brigade to the pump 
is entirely inadequate and many a 
barn has burned to the ground which 
might have been saved either com- 
pletely or partially had there been 
water pressure available. 


Some communities are solving this 
problem by purchasing and maintain- 
ing, for rural use only, trucks and 
fire fighting equipment on a par with 
the modern city fire apparatus. 

Up on the experiment station farm 
for the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
located at Chatham within eight miles 
of Lake Superior, two fires coming at 
a close interval destroyed expensive 
farm buildings. They are now 
equipped to meet such an emergency 
should it arise again with a power 


Pat, Office 


outfit which can be attached to an au- 
tomobile engine, a type of fire fight- 
ing equipment which is on the mar- 
ket. 

Has fire ever gutted one or more of 
your farm buildings? Has lightning 
exacted a toll from your household? 
Don’t wait until you have paid the 
price of carelessness and negligence. 
Properly installed and maintained 
lightning rods protect. Fire extin- 
guishers are a safeguard. Equip to 
meet the emergency! Every week is 
fire prevention week! 

Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 


live stock with an ad on our Special Oppor- 
tunities Page. 


Pierce-Easy Bull Ring Kant-Suk Calf Weaner 


A quality product for stockmen Made with hingejoint—swings 
who want a “better than ordi- out of way when calf eats or § 
nary” ring. Standard sizes in 
copper, bronzeandnickelsilver. 55¢; Cow 65¢, post paid. 


Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. poe. 8. Ths 
Reg. U.S. WAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY — Burlington, Wis. 


drinks. Calf 


size 45; Yearling 


wg Pat. 7-2-07 & 9-10-18 | - 


ANTI-COW KICKER 
Saves your temper, your cows, 
your milk. Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. Indispensable for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore 

téats, or vicious kick~ 
ers. Cannot wear out. 
Put on or off in 15 sec- 
onds. Guaranteed to 
be an absolutely per- 
fect anti-kicker, or put 


on loosely as hobble @ 


for cow, horse or mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
Ibs. Send for jt-today, when you 
need it you won’t have time. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. H Topeka, Kansas 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A wes of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
whichflash from tiny lamps, 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 


| 


telephone service. 
Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
who are separated by afew 
miles or by a continent. 

Its guardian operators 
are of the telephone army 
—men and women vigi- 
lant to meet a nation’s 
need for communications. 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System is in effect 
a vast switchboard sery- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 


Fi Pull 
git Finger Full 


aN 


A dandy new low cost 
bottle cap that is sanita- 
yry. Easily removed with 
fingers, Protects both 
milk and bottle. Makes 
hew friends; holds the 
old ones, Adds to the pop- 
ularity of your product. 
Try them on your trade 
and note the quick re- 
sponse. Write us for free 
samples and prices, We 
also make the superior 
“Midwest” Standard Disc 
Caps. 


_ Mid-West Bottle Cap Co, 
P.O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill, 


ee Pp 
NORTHEY 
EFRIGERATOR 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH 


‘NORTHEY MFG, CO, 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


A iB - ee - 
If, Your, Dealer Does Not> Handle 

* . Advertised. in Hoard’s Dairyman— 

tei, AK him Why f 


Goods 


Guarantee Means | 


19 years ago, the first Hinman Milker 
carried the above guarantee. 


From that day to this, zo Hinman owner has 
ever had to buy a new valve to replace the 
original one. 


THIS GUARANTEE MEANS 
1. That from the start, the Hinmanidea 
has been to sell dependable,day-after-day 
machine milking —not just a machine. 

2. That the Hinman Valve, so simple it 
hasn’t even a spring, has to be reliable 
or we couldn’t afford to make that guar- 
antee, 

3. That of the two moving parts on the 
Hinman (aside from power) the only 
one that needs factory attention to ad- 
just it, is protected by free service as Jong 
as you operate a Hinman Milker. 

Think what that guarantee means! Andthen 

get a// the facts. Find the other reasons why 

the Hinman is today “the milker most dairy- 
men use, 


Send for the Hinman Catalog. Write today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO, 
2nd St., Oneida, N.Y. y ; 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD® "eh ecrRic 


MILKERS 


COW TESTING PAY 


E. B. FITTS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


OES membership in a cow test- 

ing association pay? John 

Wirt of Pennsylvania says that 
it does. He joined the Mifflin Coun- 
ty Association in:1924. The milk 
production of the twelve cows in his 
herd for the first year averaged 5,500 
lbs. per cow. Mr. Wirt was a careful 
observer of the work of each indi- 
vidual cow during that first year and 
was impressed by the great differenc- 
es in amounts of milk, produced by 
different cows in the herd under the 
same general conditions. At the close 
of the year when the final results 
were at hand, he concluded that the 
milk production of four of his cows 
was so small that he could not afford 
to support them longer and they 
were sold. 

The second year from the eight re- 
maining cows an average milk pro- 
duction of 7,300 Ibs. per cow was 
realized; an increase of 1,800 lbs. 
over the average of the previous 
year. During both the first and sec- 
ond years he was carefully studying 
the question of feeds and methods of 
feeding and herd management, draw- 
ing lessons from the experiences of 
other members of the association, 
and picking up information and ideas 
from the tester and from other 
sources. 

At the beginning of the third year 
Mr. Wirt set for himself a still high- 
er goal in average production. Two 


Small Grain for Silage 


Hoarp’s. DAIRYMAN:—Three years 
ago we built a crib silo as recom- 
mended by the Minnesota Farmers’ 
Institute for farmers in wooded sec- 
tions. It was built octagon, or eight- 
sided, of tamrack 2x4’s and plastered 
inside with a double coat of cement 
plaster. We took advantage of a 
rainy season and built the silo when 


BARN AND CRIB SILO ON 
GROVE FARM 


we had nothing else to do. It took 
perhaps sixty working hours to com- 
plete the building. The cash outlay 
was $43.50, which included cement, 
nails, and other incidentals as well as 
the cost of the logs and sawing them 
into 2 x 4’s. We cut the logs ourselves. 

As there was no silo filler in the 
community, we planned to use oats 
and barley as a silage crop the first 
year. As this first trial was so suc- 
cessful, we have used the same com- 
bination ever since. The gin pole, 55 
feet long, was placed beside the silo 
and slanted about 65 degrees from 
horizontal so that the top was nearly 
over the center of the silo. It was 
held in place by a cable from the rear 
and a guy wire on either side. One 
end of the hay rope is tied to the top 
of the gin pole and then runs through 
a pulley in the hay fork, up through 
a pulley at the top of the gin pole 
again, and then down along the pole 
to a pulley at its base and then to the 
team. 

The fields of grain containing the 
most ‘sow thistles were harvested for 
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of the lower producing cow 
sold during this year and two 
one a heifer from the herd anc 
purchased. As this is written 
third year is not quite comple 
the average yield will equal 
ceed 9,000 lbs. per year. This 
increase of 3,500 Ibs, per co 
the average of the original herd 
total production of milk from 
eight cows will be 72,000 1 
will exceed by 6,000 lbs. th 
produced by the twelve cows i 


creased production at $3.00 per 
dred is $180. To this sum shou 
added the saving in milk pr 
costs realized through the 
higher average production — 
if we are to show the total i 
net return. According to 
compiled by the Extension 
Management Department o 
Pennsylvania State College, 
creased cost associated: wit 
crease of 3,500 Ibs. of mi 
less than $1.25 per hundred por 
Applying this factor to the 
lbs. of milk produced, the re 
$900. This, with the $180 
above, makes a total of $1, 
is.the sum of increased n 
from the present herd ove 
the original herd. 
The cost of association - 
ship is less than $50 per yee 
any wonder that Mr. Wirt is 
er for cow testing associati 


the silo. The grain was 
late dough stage, raked an 
same day if possible. N 


ed. Rather small forkfuls 
up each time and grea 
taken to spread it eve 
tramp it well along the 
forkful was spread out so n 
would form and start mold. 
The silage comes out 
color, sweet smelling, a 
relished by the cows. T 
the wall, a hay fork or an a 
to cut it loose. x 
As there is no roof, the 
packed full to the top 
heaped. We always refil 
it has settled several days. 
the fall after we have begun fe 
and before cold weather sets i 
false roof is hung inside © 
about two or three feet fro: 
This cover is made of poles 
straw is placed on top an 
fastened down. The snow, 
on it, effectually seals the top 
cold weather and the elements 
The advantages of the silo. 
combination silage is that it 
ly home-made at a small 
There is no investment in a 
and all the crew require: 
two teams and two or thre 
has proven very successfu 
small herd but might be imp 
with a large one. There is 
advantage in this plan, it all 
early removal of crops fro 
field. This is especially used 
section badly infested with s: 
tles. By plowing immedi 
cutting the grain and keep: 
field cultivated until fall, 1 
been able to cope successf 
one of the worst pests of 
River Valley, the sow thistle. | 
Minnesota. Morris C. 


*Sure, she do be awful s 

“Is it dangerous she is?” 

“No, she’s too weak t’ 
ous any more.” 
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AFTER SHAVING 


HERE IS A GOOD BET 


Have you ever tried Listerine after shaving? You face will steal a lingering and delightful sense of 
will like that cool as ice sensation. coolness such as you have never known before. 

We are so certain of this that we are willing And as it cools, Listerine also heals—takes the 
to risk the cost of this page (more than the aver- smart and burn out of tiny wounds left by 


the razor and lessens the danger of 
infection. Go ahead and try Lister- 
ine this way. We dare you. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, 5t. 
Louis, Mo., U. 5. A. 


age man’s yearly income) to tell you about it. 

After your next shave, just douse 
Listerine on full strength and note re- 
sults. Immediately, your skin will tingle 
with new life and vigor. Then, over your 


—the safe antiseptic f 
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Dining Room—Living 
Room Combination 


A young friend of ours who mar- 
ried and planned a home a few years 
ago has always been of the old fash- 
ioned hospitable type that loves big 
rooms and a spacious air outside and 
in. We visited her after she had 
been married five years and the house 
she had planned expressed her per- 
sonality perfectly, the kitchen espe- 
cially. It was as big as the ones 
down South you read about, with huge 
cupboards on two sides and a pantry 
as large as a modern kitchen opening 
from it, besides a back porch that had 
another closet built on it for over- 
shoes, brooms, and other such things. 
Everything was immaculate and the 
lovely air of hospitality that pervad- 
ed every nook and cranny warmed 
the heart of a guest. 

The other day a letter came from 
her. “We are building again,” she 


wrote. “You'll think when you see 
the enclosed plan that I’ve gone crazy 
but I feel that I’ve really come into 
my right mind. The house of my 
dreams is still the roomy, big place 
with stores of supplies and every- 
thing ready for any amount of com- 
pany but I find that the world has 
changed too much to make such liv- 
ing feasible. I am simply exhausted 
trying to rear my family and keep up 
with my house, so don’t laugh when 
you see these plans.” 

They were, indeed, different and 
the most noticeable difference lay in 
the fact that there was no dining 
room at all and the kitchen was no 
more than a patch on her old one. 
It lacked the homey, comfortable look 
of the other but it did look easy to 
work in. 

With life speeding up as it is, such 
arrangements as this are becoming 
more and more common. They usu- 
ally have a breakfast nook in one 
vorner of the kitchen and a folding 
zate-leg dining table in one end of 
he living room so that it can be put 
way and the space used. These ta- 
les can now be had with extensions 
hat make them large enough to seat 
en persons. 

The arrangement shown in the ac- 
ompanying pictures was worked out 
n a model basis. The living room is 
ery large with windows along one 
ide, a fireplace in one end, and in 


the other a built-in cupboard that 
serves for dishes, linen, silver, and a 
few books. 

A bedroom opens from one end of 
this room at right angles to it, the 
kitchen is in a corresponding posi- 
tion at the other end, the bathroom 
opens from the bedroom, and be- 
tween kitchen and bedroom is the en- 
trance hall. For two people it is an 
ideally cosy arrangement and the 
principle of it can be enlarged to ac- 
commodate many more—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Blood-building Foods 


A lecture I heard last winter at a 
Farmers’ and Home Makers’ Conven- 
tion struck me as particularly inter- 
esting as I had just been hearing a 
good deal about blood deficiencies; 
not enough red corpuscles in the 
blood, deficiency of oxygen in the 
blood with consequent difficulty in 
breathing. This lecture, given by a 
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DINING END OF BIG LIVING ROOM 


scientist who has experimented long 
and successfully with diets, was on 
blood building foods. 

He explained that the reason some 
new-born animals can live so iong on 
milk alone while others cannot is that 
in the case of the former the liver 
and spleen are loaded at birth with 
iron and their systems dole cut this 
mineral to be uscd along with milk, 
thus making an adequate diet. This 
is the case with most of our familiar 
animals such as the calf, pig, and 
colt. With the guinea pig it is dif- 
ferent; Nature does not provide him 
at birth with a liver and spleen full 
of iron but she does provide him with 
an instinct that tells him he needs it 
so, often within an hour of his birth, 
he is seen hopping off looking for a 
cabbage leaf to supply his mineral 
needs. 

If your doctor has put you on a 
diet of blood-building foods here are 
some recipes that may help you with 
your problem. It is to be hoped that 
you like liver for it is one of the 
most valuable blood-builders. and is in 
all these recipes. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


Cut stem end from tomatoes, re- 
move pulp, salt, and invert to drain. 
Parboil one pound of calves liver or 
beef liver and grind. Season with 
salt, pepper, and two tablespoons 
chopped onion. Stuff tomatoes with 


this mixture, cover with buttered 
crumbs or small strips of bacon and 
bake in a moderate oven about half 
an hour. 


Liver Chowder 


1 cup ground liver 

¥% cup sliced onion 

% cup sliced potato 

¥Y cup chopped celery 
1% inch cube salt pork 
14% cups water 

1 teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon pepper 


Cut pork in small pieces and cook 


in water 15 minutes. Drain. To the 
liquor add other ingredients. Sim- 
mer slowly for half an hour. Beat 


the yolk of an egg with 1 cup of 
milk, add the chowder and stir. Serve 
hot. 
Braised Liver 
1 carrot 
1 onion 
1 stalk celery 
1 small turnip 
1 pound calves liver 
Y% pound bacon or salt pork 


Cube vegetables or cut lengthwise 
and place in bottom of a casserole or 
tightly covered dish. Place liver on 
bed of vegetables. Place slices of 
bacon or salt pork on top. Almost 
cover with stock or water in which 
a boullion cube has been dissolved. 
Cover and bake in a moderate oven 
for two hours.—Lucy THoMPsoNn. 


Don’t Quit 


When things go wrong as they sometimes will, 

When the road you are trudging seems all up 
hill, 

When the funds are low and the debts are 
high, 

When. you want to smile but you have to sigh, 

When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest, if you must, but don’t you quit! 


I don’t know who it was wrote the 
little verse above but I approve of it 
for it fits us all. 

I was visiting last week a friend 
whose little boy is four years old. 
Running across the room as hard as 
as he could he tripped and fell and at 
once began to cry. His mother left 
him alone a moment and then said, 
“Courage, Jimmie! Don’t CLY syn 
few more blubbers and the lad got 
up and soon was playing happily. 
There was something so calm, so 
staying about that mother ery of help 
and the little fellow’s manly response 
that. I felt myself deeply stirrea. 
She was helping him so that iater he 
could help himself for she was giving 
him in the very tones of her voice 
sympathy and love and the ability to 
be self-reliant. 

Some recent books have been writ- 
ten around the theme of the mother 
love that ties its child closer and 
closer to itself, strangling the child’s 
initiative and independence until it is 
too old to develop properly and the 
child is left a moral weakling for life, 
unable to make his own decisions. 
The mother who can teach courage- 
ous independence to her child when 
he is small need never fear that she 
will lose him; he may seem to be lost 
to her in the years of his youthful 
growing up but when his mature un- 
derstanding comes his natural affec- 
tion will be mingled with the admira- 
tion and respect that is the strong- 
est tie of love. 

Looking back over what I have 
written, I seem to have somewhat 

(Continued on page 955) 


Send for Our Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine 


You simply must have a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine, for it contains 
too many good things for you to miss. All 
the new fall and early winter styles of course, 
and then there are pages of novelties for the 
masquerade. Articles about health and beauty 
and reducing safely, and pages showing cor- 
rect hats, fancy needle work, special lingerie, 
etc. 

While you have the matter in mind send 
10c¢ for your copy to our Fashion Department, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


October 10, 192; 


Miscellaneous Fashio 


870 2996 

No. 3147—Mode of Feminity. Patte 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 it 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
40-inch material with 2 yards of 36-inc! 
trasting, 


No. 3134—Decidedly Chic. Pattern ini 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches” 
measure. Size 36 requires 31% yards of 
inch material with 5 yards of binding. 


No, 3139—Fan Plaited Inset. Pattern < 
in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
quires 134 yard of 40-inch material wi 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


No. 874—Perfect Lines. Pattern com 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
inch material with 1144 yards of 32-inch 
trasting. ? ra 


No. 870—New Drape Movement. Pi 
cuts in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 4 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 r 
33g yards of 40-inch material with 4 
of 1l-inch contrasting and 314 yards of 
bon. ; 


No. 2996—Individual Coat Dress. Pz 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 4 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 req 
3% yards of 40-inch material with BR 
of 18-inch contrasting. oH 

No. 2954—Ragland Sleeves. Pattern 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Si 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material y 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


Ei 


How to Order Patter 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins (wrap coin 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. : 
your order to Fashion Department, He 
Dairyman, fort Atkinson, Wis. Every 
tern is seara-allowing and guaranteed 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size. 

Our patterns are made especially for 
the leading fashion designers of New 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried 
office and, since all orders are forwa 
the factory, kindly allow a reason 
for delivery of any pattern you ord 
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There’s a joker in the ‘cheap’ paint barrel 


EA anyone offers you a very 
tempting proposition on“cheap”” 
paint, keep your eyes open. There’sa 
“catch” in it somewhere. 


No reputable concern can sell good 
house paint at a “cheap” price per gal- 
lon. And no unknown house is safe to 
deal with. No barrel of SWP House 
Paint is ever “planted” on the station 
platform. Don’t be fooled by this 
““apple-sauce.”” 

No “quality” paint is ever peddled 
from door to door or 
offered in highly col- 
ored circulars by some 
very friendly person 
whom you donot know 
who tells some impos- 
sible tale about saving 
money for you. 


These are sharp tricks that have 
fooled many unwary buyers. Don’t let 
them fool you. Remember, “cheap” 
paint isn’t cheap at all. 


Why SWP costs less 


“You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” And you can’t buy a 
house paint that will cover and hide 
and wear for years—fora**cheap” price. 


Fine old SWP House Paint 
costs more per gallon. That’s 
because it is made of super- 
fine materials —in the world’s 
greatest paint laboratories. 
Because it is mixed and 
ground to creamy-smooth 
texture by power-driven ma- 
chines which no hand-mixing 
can possibly equal. 
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Sherwin-Williams 


Commonwealth 
Barn Paint 
(Red and Gray) 


For barns, corn cribs, 
roofs, fences and similar 
outdoor surfaces, 
Costs less on the wall 
than“‘cheap” barnpaint 


But “gallon price” does not indicate 
the cost of painting. “Low price” isa 
delusion. Actually, a “cheap” paint 
costs you from two to five times as 
much as SWP House Paint. And here 
is why: 

A gallon of SWP House Paint covers 
360 square feet, two coats. The aver- 
age “cheap” paint must be greatly 
stretched to cover, poorly, a mere 250 
square feet, two coats. 


Therefore, nearly twice as many 
gallons of “‘cheap”’ paint are needed as 
of fine old SWP to cover the same area. 
Figure out the cost of the paint on that 
basis and your eyes will, be opened. 
That is one angle of the “joker” in the 
“cheap” paint barrel. 


Wonderful colors that last 


But that’s only the beginning. SWP 
House Paint will beautify and protect 
your building from two to five times as 
long as “cheap” paint. 


SWP colors are unusually rich and 
true to character. They do not fade. 
Weather does not affect them. The 
film of SWP is tough and elastic. There 
is no chipping, peeling, chalking. 


Most “cheap” paint begins to peel 
and chip and chalk almost 
before it is dry. It deterio- 
rates very rapidly. Colors be- 
come “wishy-washy.” Ina 
very short time you have to 
burn or scrape the old stuff 
off and do it all over at heavy 
expense. 


It’s easy to see why cheap, 
trashy paint costs twice as 


much as SWP House Paint by the year. 
That’s another angle of the “joker.” 


See “Paint Headquarters”’ 
— save money 


SWP House Paint is sold by reliable 
dealers in every part of the world. 
Each one is “Paint Headquarters” in 
his vicinity. 

Before you let any “bargain” offer 
lure you into a waste of money see the 
SWP dealer near you. He handles de- 
pendable merchandise. You probably 
know him personally. Get his advice, 
then decide. If you want color cards, 
advice from our experts or a copy of 
the famous Sherwin-Williams Farm 
Painting Guide, write us. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Good old ! 


PLA! 


THEY say that “no other tobacco is 
like it.” I want to go a step further 
and say “no other experience is like 
it!” And I’m ready to prove that. 
Just get yourself a tidy red tin of 
long-burning Prince Albert. Throw 
back the lid and release that tanta- 
lizing aroma. 


No more appetizing fragrance ever 
floated out of a package, you'll agree. 
Then tamp a load into your old jimmy- 
pipe and light up. Here is the ‘su- 
preme test—that taste—that Let- 
me-at-it, Gee-how-I-like-it taste! Never 


PRINGE ALBE 


—the national joy smoke! 


i 
/ 


) 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


have you experienced anything like 


this, Men. 


Cool as a drink from an artesian 
well. Sweet as a pear, ready to drop 
Mild and mellow as 
October sunshine, yet with that full, 
rich tobacco-body that bangs your 


from the tree. 


smoke-spot in dead center on every 
fire-up. A thrill you can repeat from 
morning to midnight. 


Not the least of Prince Albert’s 


tongue or parch your throat, no ; 
ter how swift your pipe-pace. I ¢ 
tell you a lot more, but I want P; 
tell you in a pipe. For that is tes rim, 
no seeker-after-truth can question. G 
some Prince Albert now and find 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and halt-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING F 
CIGARETTE To 


___| Balanced and shaped 
for foot comfort 


Fo over a generation Hood Red Boots have 
set the standard for boot quality. Freely im- 
itated in color—but rarely in wear—their tough 
grey tire-tread soles and non-cracking red up- 
pers are the outdoor man’s identification of all- 


around durability. 


Hood Red Boots, like all Hood Work Foot- 
wear, are scientifically balanced to feel lighter 
on the foot—have trimmer lines—they are made 
over foot-shaped lasts to prevent heel slipping 
and give greater comfort. 


Look for the Yellow Arrow Label at the knee— 
mark of all Hood extra quality on boots. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities cee > 


MenupBER FOOTWEAR) | CANVAS SHOES] LPNEUMATIC Ts | 


0 . are THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS * 
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N the new, complete line of 
RADIOLAS that has just come from 
the famous research laboratories of 
REA, Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric, the marvelously compact RADIOLA 


16 is an outstanding achievement. 


Particularly adapted—tike the popu- 
Jar RADIOLA 20——for use on the farm, 
its simplicity of Opetation, perfection 
of tone and high selectivity and sensi- 
tivity make it a worthy companion of 
the more costly sets that carry the well- 
known RCA mark. The only rival of 
this new model in the low-price field 
is the RADIOLA 20. 


When used with one of the RCA 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Buy with confidence | 


te 


This amazing Radiola 16— 4 
the widest musical range ever achieved = 
with one-dial control 


RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great 
compactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and 
tone quality, it sets a new standard for receivers 
in its price class, The cabinet is finished in 
mahogany. : 


Lessaccessories $69.50 . with Radiotrons $82.75 


RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, 
with amazing sensitivity and many times as selec- 
tive as the average antennaset. Ideal for distant 
reception. Can readily be adapted to socket 
Operation. Ideal to use with the new RCA 
Loudspeaker 100-A. 
Less accessories $78 . with Radiotrons $89.50 
(oe an 
-|Authori ed| 
Dealer \ | 


2» 
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en 4 NEW YORK + CHICAGO ~ 
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MADE: BY - THE + MAKERS: OF: THE - RADIOTRON 


signed 6.tube receiver can be adapted 


where you see this Sign. 


eS 


ow 
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Loudspeakers, this storage battery set 
brings into your home the programs . 
from the great broadcasting stations : 
—the finest music, university exten- — 
sion courses, crop and weather bulle-- ; 


tins, and the latest news of the world. 


Like RADIOLA 20 this expertly de- 


for alternating current opetation from 
the house lighting circuit by the ad 
dition of socket power devices. 


you have listened to a RaDIOLA and 
RCA Loudspeaker. Ask any RCA 43 
Authorized Dealer for a demonstra-_ 


tion of these marvelous instruments. — 


So 
+ 


Ys Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


2d my theme but if I have it is 
use, in my mind, the teaching of 
age to the child is sure to de- 
p into the “Don’t Quit’’ for the 
t and that is one of the finest 
dons with which we can attack 
job.—Lucy THOMPSON. 


_Women’s Sorcery 


a every side today we hear how 
en are taking up men’s ways— 
: dress, their habits, their speech, 
‘even their privilege of proposing 
age! Modern girls insist that 
| have just as much right to go 
+a man who attracts them as a 
\has to woo a girl. How many of 
1 actually do it and what the re- 
are, is another question. 

en have always guarded rather 
sly their sentimental rights and 
leges and only lately I have read 
the men of France have just 
‘vered a law passed some 150 
3 ago which may be the means of 
ng some of them easily out of 


'TRODUCING THE THREE 
4 BEARS 


ou’ve met them of course in 
y. Now spend some of your 
f€ time making them for the 
lie and let him meet them in per- 
Xmas day. They appear on page 
33 of our new Fashion Magazine. 
te you'll see a number of attrac- 
things you can make for Xmas. 
f course there are, besides, hun- 
ls of styles for all occasions, The 
' dresses, lingerie, home apparel, 
\foidery, etc. Too many good 
8S to miss. Send 10 cents for 
{, Copy of the book or, better still, 
125 cents in stamps or coin for a 
) Year subscription of three issues 
‘ou will have a good fashion and 
book at hand the year round. 
Pattern Dept., Hoard’s 
nan, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


their marriages. The 
law reads something 
like this: 

“Whoever attracts 
into the bonds of mar- 
riage any male subject 
of his majesty by 
means of rouge or 
powder, perfumes, 
false teeth, false hair, 
steel corsets, hooped 
petticoats, or high heels 
will be prosecuted for 
sorcery and the mar- 
riage will be declared 
null and void, if the ac- 
cused is convicted.” 

The law, they find, 
has never been re- 
pealed.. In these days 
of making Nature 
“look like what she 
ain’t” it would seem 
that the married 
French women might 


's beautiful luncheon set is stamped on heavy round thread, have to go cautiously 
oyster bleach linen, and will give years of service. The 
a is charmingly developed in shaded orange and lavender 
ts with green and white stems and leaves. The square books. But somehow, 
in a combination of blanket and cross stitch in shades of “jt is to laugh,” as they 
and orange is unique and striking. Size of cloth, 36x36 ae 
3, and four napkins 12x12 inches, all sent postpaid on would say, at the sim 
% of price, $1.45. A detailed chart showing where each 
is to be used is enclosed. Send to Embroidery Department, who, having walked 


with such a law on the 


ple mindedness of men 


open-eyed into a trap 

about which they were 
warned and which they probably en- 
joyed supremely for a time, then use 
the law to get themselves out.—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Use Soap in Place of Putty 
—Cooking Eggs 


I was despairing over the number 
of nail holes in a casing over a door 
when I was painting the other day. 
I said to the workman who was tear- 
ing out cupboards, ‘‘Why will people 
mar their woodwork so by nailing 
nails in anywhere? I haven’t any 
putty to fill them up.” He asked, 
“Do you know what my wife uses 
when she is painting? Soap!” 

I had a bar of white soap right 
there and ran the corner over the 
holes and low and behold the trick 
was done. Any unevenness was as 
easily remedied and being white did 
not show through even the first coat 
of white paint. I tried to find the 
filled places when the second coat 
was on but could not. So I am pass- 
ing the idea along. 

Soap is always to be had easily 
whereas putty dries up so quickly it 
cannot be kept over for little odd 
jobs from time to time. 

b 

A neighbor brought my little son 
a very tiny egg that she had found 
among her others. In his eagerness 
he cracked. the shell. I thought we 
couldn’t hard boil it for him then and 
he was going to be very disappoint- 
ed as that was the only way he liked 
eggs. She told me if I put salt in the 
water the egg would not run outside 
the shell while boiling which proved 
to be the case and well worth remem- 


bering. 
“b 


I have just learned that eggs 
should not be hard boiled in leaping 
water. It makes the whites hard and 
indigestible. Pour the boiling over 
them, pull back and let cook, not bub- 
bling, 20 minutes. The eggs are 
much nicer.—H. A. ELLIOTT. 


Grocer Brown (between the 
dances): ‘‘There’s a lady over there 
who has been watching you for ever 
so long; she’ll be asking for an in- 
troduction soon.” 

Grocer James: ‘‘She won’t—she’s 
my wife!” 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: Harsh thoughts 
and words curdle dispositions and 
digestions. 
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New! 
Best Wood Burning 
Furnace Made. 
Takes a 20-Inch 


0 pe Stick, 
Note the Foot 
ashington |e 
‘Burns Wood or Coal 

Latest ~—Addition to the Great. 


WASHINGTON _ Ea” 
LINE OF tn le 
FURNACES eat 


Heats 5 to 7 rooms with circula- 
ting moist heat, most healthful 
known. Less sickness. Sets above 
the floor; handsome inits refined 
lines and rich with its Walnut 
Enamel Finish, it is none the less 
a wonderfully efficient heater. 


Its popularity has been enormous 
in the short time since its intro- 
duction. Burns wood or coal. All 
cast iron combustion chamber. 


This new feature will appeal to all as a genuine 
innovation. A door dropping down in front 
presents a most delightfully convenient place 
torest your feet and warm them to your heart's 
content. 


WRITE FOR NAMES OF SATISFIED USERS 
OF WASHINGTON FURNACES 


Free book, “How You Can Reduce Home Heating Costs” sent on requests 


GRAY & DUDLEY COMPANY, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Established 1862 


“PELOUZE” TEN MAGAZINES fr 10: 


The smartest, most interesting, entercamng and 


. . Reais - 

tri instructive Magazine in America! 10 weeks for 

\ New Dairy Scales only 10c. See cla ncroc Uatuey offer, No mea 
} mae zine like it. Full ofimportant facts, pictures an 

gad f. 60 and 120 Ibs, the best, most popularfiction. For all members of 

y Tenths of a Pound ‘the family, Send name, address and 10¢ today. 


Guaranteed Accurate : The Pathfinder, Dept. R-168, Washington, D.C, 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weighta rin . * 
and Measures. Large When writing advertisers please mention 


7-inch Dial, with dise | Hoard’s Dairyman. 


tinct, black figures and 


graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 


through any leading sup- 


© PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Prepaid 232.242 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


No. D. 40 ply ier gales & ae 

- U. ouze,”’ they haven’ 

$4.50 No,D.120 it order direct. the Va lue 
Ne. D. 60 


of your 


Wool | 


Exchange your wool for beauti- 
ful, warm bed blankets or auto 
robes of superior quality. 
Our extra profit plan enables 
you to double the value of your 
wool. Obtain these blankets, 
either by making a nominal 
payment in cash or entire 
payment in wool. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or costs 
refunded. Thousands of satisfied 
customers heartily endorse this 
plan. 
Mail coupon for booklet giv- 
ing details of plan today. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Keep Your Butter 
Uniform and 
Hold Your Customers 


Don’t wait for your customers 
to complain about the variable 
color of your butter. Keep your 
butter that golden June color 
everybody likes by putting a 
few drops of Dandelion Butter 
Color into the churn. It is purely 
vegetable, wholesome and ab- 
solutely tasteless. It meets all 
State and National Food laws. 
All large creameries have used 
Dandelion Butter Color for 
years. It does not col- 
or buttermilk. You can 


CHATHAM Mrc. Co., 
179 Chatham Road, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Please send me further information on your 
EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 


et the large bottles 

or 35c from all 
or grocery stores. Name Pee eee re errr ee er sree Ferneceessesesense 
Wells & Richardson Co., Inc. Kadiead typ eke eee Se D cea en pape 


Burlington, Vermont 


956 


Address pao 


La Avoid Hot Weather 
Milk Troubles 


DIVERSOL 


destroys the bacteria 


that cause: 


ZV 


— 


ss CLEANSES Ne 
TROYS BACTERIA 


DEST EODORIZES 
10—POISON- Soap 
contains. NO Natous ‘SUBSTANCES, 
OR OF EER IM COOL PLACE 


Sour Milk 


“Better than Barrels of 
Hot Water’ 


“Ropy Milk’’ 


NOW! You Can Be Sur 


<a 
oe SS 
YY 


4 
rr 
; 
Se 4 gee 


‘off flavors’”’ 
foul odors 


“premium-priced” milk. 85% of bacterial contamination 
comes from milk utensils and equipment. 


Diversol now 


makes it EASY for you to keep them fresh and clean and free of the bacteria 


that spoil your product. 


MORE-*= a washing compound. 
—than a sterilizer. It’s both! 
Diversol does more than any washing compound or sterilizer—it destroys bac- 


teria as it cleans, and removes foul odors—instantly with ONE operation. You 
don’t need steam. One warm or cold water rinse with Diversol—and you’re 


through! 


You make your own solution—easily and quickly with cold water. 


Very economical! One pound makes 100 gallons of sterilizing solution. Keeps 
forever. Never deteriorates. Non-poisonous. Never injures hands. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Supply 


Every man producing or handling milk, cream, butter, cheese or ice cream should 
investigate this great NEW dairy discovery. The coupon above entitles you to 
enough Diversol—FREE—to make 25 gallons of sterilizing solution. Send for this 
liberal FREE supply —mail coupon now—SEE what Diversol will do for YOU. 


3 Wi Ak: Blvd. Dept. 
DIVERSEY MEG. CO., Snescotnmos Pet 


. More MONEY 


} for 
Lo Canes YOUR MILK 
Write today for descriptive litera- 


ture and particulars of how Dr. 
ay Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainers 
help you get Grade “‘A”’ test and 


Te st more money for your milk. 


_ Itis the only Strainer made that’s guar- 
anteed to strain 100% clean. Our 10 Day Trial Test en- 
ables you to prove it at our risk—your money back if it 
fails to remove ALL the dirt. Thousands in use — two 
sizes 10 qt. and 18 qt. Sold by dealers everywhere. (5) 


PURITY STAMPING COMPANY 
Dept.Q5 Battle Creek, Michigan 


DR.CLARKS. @ 
Purity 
MILK STRAINER 


Ice 
(lier? Machinery 
iE For 
Dairies 
: and 
 Creameries 


Send for 
BulletinNo.29R 
It is FREE 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


874 Clinton St. Estab. 1867 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


brie Patni 4 — 


Provoked Customers 
Don’t Stick ! 


Pails have HANDLES 


£0 have CERTIFIED 
CAPS for Milk Bottles 
PO you make your dairy customers pry and 
gouge old style caps off the bottles that 
carry your name? i 
customers, 
easy to lift. 


] That is no way to hold 
Give them bottle caps that are 


Certified Caps for milk bottles have flaps 
made of tough, red fiber. They are easy to 
see and to grasp. They lift off the caps eas- 
ily every time. They’re stapled on to stay. 
They are distinctive. A mark of* better service 
in hundreds of dairies that are making new 
customers every day. 


The extra cost of Certified Caps with Red 
Flaps is small—far less than the extra profits 
they bring. Make us prove that. 

Write us or ask your supply house for free 
samples, either for capping machines or for 
hand capping. 

AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept G-40 Washington, D.C. 


Gutified 


FOR MILK BOTTLES 


THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 


London Factory, Waxed Papers, Ltd., 
Nunhead Lane, S. E. p 
Canadian Factory, Purity Milk Cap Co., Ltd., 
76 Stafford St., Toronto 


Why not join’ the 
Dairyman Juniors’ Club? It’s 
Write us for further information. 


Boys and girls! 
Hoard’s 
free. 


~ Four Cornered Partnership | 


(Continued from page 928) 


much faith in silos. It stood until six 
years ago when our big barn caught 
fire and burned to the ground.” 


Graduates From Short Course 


Many of the best farmers in every 
state are graduates from the short 
courses of agricultural colleges. John 
Wrage finished such a course at the 
Washington College of Agriculture in 
1907. He then studied dairying at 
Ames, Iowa, for a year. 
was married to Lena Thomsen in 1909, 
he took over the farm and he has 
been operating it ever since. 

“We had always had a desire to 
start raising pure-bred Guernseys,” 
continued Wrage, “‘but we never felt 
that we had the money. In 1916, 
however, O. E. Gibson, dairy exten- 
sion specialist at the state college, 
convinced us that we should borrow a 
thousand dollars and buy some good 
foundation stock. With this money 
we bought Gana, and two heifers, 
Nan and Nancy of Birchwood. Nan 
of Birchwood later became a class 
leader and Nancy was a close second. 
Before Gana could be shipped here 
from the East she dropped a heifer 
calf. Her next heifer calf was Gana 
of Valley Gem who produced 13,285 
pounds milk containing 632 pounds 
fat, which for a year and a half was 
the world’s record in her class. In 
the same lot with Gana and the two 
heifers was the bull that sired Nancy 
Lee who was supped and dined at a 
Seattle banquet a couple of years ago 
and later sent to a Honolulu dairy 
breeder. From that beginning we 
have sold as many females as we 
have bought and in 10 years’ time our 
herd has increased to 50 females.” + 


Herd Improvement the Cow Testing 
: Way 

At the time we were at Valley Gem 
Farm the herd held 18 A. R. cows 
with a mature credit average of 654 
pounds butterfat. Thirty of the 50 
females in the herd were descendants 
of old Gana. Some official or semi- 
official testing has been done every 
year since 1919, but the whole herd 
has been in the cow testing associa- 
tion all the time. 

Wrage finds that the cow testing 
association records on different cows 
are almost always practically the 
same as the semi-official records. Be- 
cause of this he said: “We will prob- 


ably always keep up our official test- 


ing but we hope to do our herd bet- 
terment work through the cow test- 
ing association. We are like most of 
the other in that we don’t run a cow 
on official test unless she is in good 
condition. The association records, 
on the other hand, are for the entire 
herd and they show what a cow will 
do year after year.” 


Cows Have Night Shed 


The Valley Gem cows stand in 
stanchions only when they are eating 
and are being milked. The rest of 
the time they are outside or in a large 
night jsshed where they can walk 
around and be comfortable. This shed 
is “spotted,” or cleaned out, every 
day. It is bedded down once a week 
with dry shavings and sawdust that 
are purchased in car load lots from a 
small lumber mill nearby at a cost of 
$40 a car. Any waste feed left in 
the mangers is pushed into a “junk 
rack” outside where there are always 
a few “scavenger” cows ready to 
clean it up and turn it into milk: 

Only two cows have aborted in this 
herd since 1920 and both Wrage and 
Grewe think that these were caused 
by accidents. Shortly before that 
time they had had some breeding 
trouble but they started feeding a lit- 
tle fishmeal and iodine in the daily ra- 
tion and have had no trouble since. 


SOTA SORY 0° Re WANE Bre aA mete Ver This he Ne 2 
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’ into the silo on this farm. Ifa a 


. up for silage. 
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The concentrate mixture 
fed according to Mrs. Wrage 
tions is made up of 1100 
wheat screenings, 550 poun 
screenings (a by-product fro 
ing corn for poultry), 350 p 
a whole grain mixture of barle 
and peas, and 200 pounds o 
meal that they buy through 


Grain and Hay for Sila 
Almost any kind of a crop 


grain gets weedy, as it of 
here where they have so mu 
the boys do not bother to ] 
ripe but just mow it down an 
If rain come 
wet any hay before they 
cured, they cut this up t 
started raising sweet clove 
ture in 1925 when they 5s 
acres. Last year they had nin 
are getting started with alfa 
The grass seed mixture tha 
were using is 3 pounds alsike, 2 
thy, 8 red clover, and 3 
This is cut for hay the firs 
pastured the second. & 

Four acres of Golden 
mangels are usually plan 
spring and about the same 
sweet corn. After the corn 
sold on the market the stalks 
in the silos. One of the e 
is bringing in a considerabl 
come is their hill selectec 
Netted Gem potatoes. As tk 
only from “super-hills,” they 
veloped a good demand for th 


Grewe Cares for Poult 


“Charley” Grewe entere 
in 1920 when he came into Sr 
County as a cow tester. Bot 
his wife were graduated fr 
University of Illinois, but t 
like the western country 
the East. Wrage saw th 
for the future were too lar 
alone, so he offered Grew 
ship in the corporation. A 
ties to the transaction are 
they all enjoy their own lin 
and the enterprise is making 

Sixteen hundred laying 
which 1000 are pullets, 
the Valley Gem farm and th 
all sold through the Washi 
operative Egg Associatio1 
spends much of his time supe 
ing the poultry end of the « 
well he might, too, for th 
from the two long house 
white Leghorns is several tl 
dollars a year. He has ha 
heavy losses of hens, but f 
part all has gone well. 
as high as 20 a month 
outs” for a few months af 
lets started laying. Th 
tured themselves when they 
ing to lay their first eg 
he bedded the houses with 
that had been baled just fi 
fore on a warm, damp day. 
pened that there was s 
mold in this straw so w 
back a short time later 
birds were sick and 22 of th 
recovered. & 

Electric lights lengthen 
ing days for these hens 
glad to work, for their e 
caretaker feeds them well. © 
all the skimmilk they c 
there are always many ht 
fresh kale or other green st 
ing where they can peck 
hearts’ content. s 


Train Bulls to Be I 


Much attention has be 
the Valley Gem Farm the 
years from the fact that 


fixter’s Senator, have been 
y-go-round to play with but they 
tired of working on this, so two 
-ago the boys hired Jack Fowler, 
amous “bull skinner” who works 
n almost entirely with oxen, to 
over and train these blooded 
a be driven. Fowler fashioned 
lp yokes with care and soon had 
2 pulling a stone boat as he 
‘red a highland of stones. So well 
he break them that the boys now 
‘them for work around the yards 
reference to horses as it is easier 
jhrow the yokes over their heads 
_to harness a team. 

hen these bulls were hitched to 
dynomometer at the 1926 Pacific 
irnational, they made a tractive 
| of 1500 pounds which is more 
| half as much as the best heavy 
‘ht teams of horses in some states 
| been able to make. 


\ving Side of Farming Stressed 


jany interesting things could be 
| about this “foursome” who are 
img a name for themselves with 
:* pure-bred cows, hogs, and hens, 
fay nothing about the selected 
ns of crops that are being grown. 
will close, however, with the re- 
¢ that with all their work and 
y farm activities they find time to 
y life as they go. The gun and 
(rod are often taken down from 
| hooks as their owners wing the 
'@ from the woods or lure some 
ikled beauties from a nearby 
um. Flowers grow here, too, and 
the two homes a cheery aspect, 
hough these couples are partners 
| single farming enterprise, they 
work out the all important prob- 
of making a home without the 
je or surveillance of the other. 


tm Production by States 


b connection with the report given 
‘vhere as to the total value of 
f production i in 1925 and 1926, the 
Iwing report as to value of pro- 
on by States may be of interest: 


| am of Estimated Gross = Value of 
Farm Products Among the States 
Wau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 


Le _ Department of Agriculture) 


jiillions of dollars; i. e., 000,000 omitted) 
——— 

| > All crops Animal products 
| 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 


248 192 60 57 64 70 
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“Ye Great New 62 


Great New Chrysler “62” 


—6-cylinder motor. 7-bearing 
crankshaft. 62 and more miles 
per hour. Invar-strut pistons. 
Oil filter and air cleaner. Venti- 
lated crankcase. Impulse neu- 
tralizer and rubber engine 
mountings. New cellular type 
radiator. 4-wheel hydraulic 


$725 to $875 


ss Sara 


salgee a oD S 


$1095 to $1295 


$1495 to $1745 


¥ brakes. Road levelizers, front 


and rear. 


= 


+H 


N 
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$2495 to $3595 


(All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax) 


4 Great Cars in 4.Great Markets 


HRYSLER cars are de- 
signed and built for 
people who want that extra 
something which makes all 


and color. 


the difference between per- 


formance and value that are 
merely satisfactory and per- 
formance and value that are 
truly distinctive. 


Pick-up, power and speed 
that amaze as much as they 
exhilarate— instant respon- 
siveness to steering wheel— 
brakes that positively insure 
safety—most unusual riding 


comfort — marked freedom 
from mechanical cares— 
alluring smartness of line 


There are four great lines to 
meet the four great divisions 
of the market—“52,” “62,” 


“72” and the Imperial “80.” - 


See them. Among them you 
are bound to find the car 
that exactly fits your needs 
—the car that actually pro- 
vides that “extra something” 
at a price unbelievably low. 


Couldn’t Leave Mary Ann 


The Mississippi flood brought some 
amusing as well as tragic situations. 
A pathetic instance was that of an old 
darky and his cow. Marie Mattingly 
Meloney tells the following story in 
the Philadelphia Record as reported 
by a young man who operated a mo- 
tor boat for bringing refugees to 
safety: 

“When we got up to the point,” he 
explained, “we had gathered in every- 
body but the old man. ‘Hop along, 
uncle,’ I said, and he called back, ‘Yo’ 
all got enough room for Mary Ann?’ 
‘Sure,’ I said; ‘where is she?’ ‘Here 
she is, boss,’ he said, and began haul- 
ing an old cow to the boat. Well, I 
explained humans and cattle couldn’t 
go in the same boats. It was orders, 
and I told him one of the cattle boats 
would be right along. But he argued, 
‘Boss, Mary Ann ain’t no cattle. Mary 
Ann’s a cow. She done fed all my 
children—she hepped to bring ’em up. 
I couldn’t leave her in dis here mess.’ 
“T argued with him,” the youth con- 
tinued, “but he would not leave his 
Mary Ann, and finally he said, ‘Jes’ 


breeze along, sonny, jes’ breeze along; 
I’m agoin’ to wait here for a boat 
that’ll take Mary Ann.’ So I had to 
leave him there; but the water is get- 
ting higher, and unless somebody can 
argue him out of it, that old darky is 
sure going to get all wet.” 

Within the hour, continues Miss 
Meloney, another life-saving boat 
came in with the same report about 
the old darky and his Mary Ann. Lat- 
er a third boat brought the same 
news. At length a boat was dis- 
patched on a special trip to that point 
of the levee, for the sole purpose of 
rescuing the old negro and his cow; 
but “long before it came back the 
Memphis radio station ‘on the air ev- 
ery hour’ reported, ‘Water going over 
Milliken Bend.’ Two lives had been 
lost,” records Miss Meloney; “one was 
Mary Ann’s.” 


Student hourth floor, please. 

Elevator Man—Here’s your station, 
son. 

Student—How dare you call me 
son? Yow’ re not my father. 

Elevator Man—Well, I brought you 
up, didn’t I? 


Burns Kerosene, Gas- Oil 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on 
cheapest fuels, All parta interchange- 
able, Equipped with WICO Magneto, die 
cast bearings, speed and power regulator 
and [throttling governor. Scrap your old 
engine—pay @ little of it down on a New 
WITTE on my Easy Payment or 
WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE ENGINE BOOK! 4 
No obligation, And, if interested, ask 
about Log and TreeSaws, 8-in-1 Saw Rigs 
or Pump Outfits.—ED, H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1647 Witte Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1647 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


nedvelifoo* PREE 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


WRITE 7 OPay FOR Ba 


Bur up the reputation of your product 
by delivering only in bottles which have 
‘been washed and sterilized in your own 


dairy. It pays. 


And do it with the No. 9 Fort Atkinson Washer 
and Sterilizer shown above. Everything is handy. 
Without moving a step the operator stands at the 
machine and cleans 500 bottles or more per hour. 
Only one handling of each bottle. Rinsing and ster- 
ilizing practically automatic. 

This is just one of the many CP aids to profitable dairying. 


We specialize in milk house equipment. Write headquarters 
about your problems. 320-page catalogue FREE. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1245 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


That Brings More Profits 


ING Dairy Barn Equipment requires only a very small investment 
compared to the profits you will derive from the additional better 
quality milk your cows will produce. 


On the basis of a ten-cow herd you can install up-to-date Ney Dairy Barn 
Equipment for about the price of a good radio. About quarter the cost of 
acheap automobile. And the day you install modern dairy barn equipment 
it starts paying for itself. Modern dairy barn equipment is not a\dead 
investment. It’s a live, dollar-returning investment that will reduce your 
barn chores to a minimum, and save time and labor. 

Many progressive farmers have paid for their Ney Equipment in a few 
months time from the extra milk-profits they received. Invest in Ney 
Dairy Barn Equipment now and get more profit-dollars from your milk. 


Sold by reputable dealers everywhere. Write us 
today for your copy of the Ney Catalog No 54 
and name of dealer ready to serve you. 


THE NEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Complete Dairy Barn Equipment including stalls, stanchions, water bowls, pens, litter carriers, ‘‘King’’ ventilators, etc. 

Complete line of Haying tools including hay carriers, hay forks, hay knives, ete. 


Established 1879 


@ 


| Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. They are reliable. | 


Canton, Ohio 


/ 
2 


COW TESTING ss: 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


3 Ass’n. Report High Herd Average 
State Association No. of Ave. Ave. No. of Ave. Ave. 
Mo. cows' milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. s. Lbs. 
SN Sa ee a 
I~ Henry Aug. 398 503 23.4 G. 8 1112 43.4 R. Palmer 
ey Moultrie Co, Re 238 672 32.4 R. J. 4 48 43.5; FF. Lavery u 
ig Ogle Co.* sit 383 546 20.2 R. BH, 9 945 31.7 J. Eastman 
Ta. Sac Co, ad 348 510 20.4 M. 18 800 31.3 Stolt & Son 
Ore. Cen. Oregon Ba 532 -572 26.7 ne 1321 45.9 E. Williams 
2 Tillamook a, 1677 «6771 «34.3 G. J, 14 1015 48.6 
Neb. Lancaster = 486 683 26.4 H, it 961 , 35.1 
Wash. Cowlitz Co. is 537 616 26.1 Si 5 719 444.1 
a3 King Co. Ag 698 714 28.1 J. 18 791 39.5 
Ind. Randolph* af 237 =©609 30.2 854 43.9 
oh Spencer-Perry. Co.* 7 305 516 24.6 J. 9 674 37.0 
Va. Aug. -Rockbridge re 410 592 24.3 M. 13 928 37.1 
Mo. Jackson 1 July 203 706 27.0 H. 20 1069 38.3 
2 Jackson 2 se 965 781 28.2 H. 63 1039 33.2 
Md. Carroll Co. a 421 608 23.7 H.-G. 19 722 31.5 
Ala. Hale Co.* Aug. 544 413 «19.3 Bide 16 649 29.6 
Ida. Canyon Co. te 685 615 27.5 G. H. 9 1152 40.0 
Tenn. Knox Co. aa 509° 5387 23.8 R. J. 5 02 35.6 
ig Hamilton Co. ee 661 553 24.8 G. J. 22 770 34.6 
Kans Harvey pe 142 619 21.1 H.-S. 11 869 37.4 
eS Reno Re, 325 607 22.7 RaH, 7 18 584 31.6 
Colo Pueblo Co. Pe 533. 617 +24.5 H, 30 865 32.7 
Py, Mesa Co, a 369 516 24.0 R.H. 28 1165 38.5 
Minn. Howard Lake* 2 404 404 18.5 R..J. 18 745 45.5 
Me Barnum* 7A 338 625 27.0 R. G. 5 854 40.7 
o Clarissa Tuly 325° 596 | 23.6 R. H. 7 900 34.8 
ay S. Houston Aug. 311 466 19.8 G. 13 706 33.8 
g Freedhem* ie 331 518 20.0 G.H. 10 777 32.8 
Penn Allegheny Co, * 334 666 26.0 R. G. ve 973 44.3 
Ohio Licking Go. ney 302 599 28.5 
x in 3 Burleigh Co.* o, 417 670 25.5 H. 21 884 35.6 
Minn. Gr. Grand Forks ae 472 549 21.1 R. 21 1020 34.6 i 
Mich. Oscoda Co.* 200 503 22.6 G. G 981 42.0 Ss. 
gi So. Wexford ve. 240 521 21.0 R. 0 1090 34.9 G. 
z?. So. Monroe Co. rad 264 633° 21.9 H. 10 1069 33.4 F, 
vy Kalamazoo 2* ei 343 531 23.1 i 18 636 33.0 L. 
“ Alcoma 1* ie 262 777 28.8 H. 11 1091 38.7 L, 
ee No. Berrien* Be 272 #8653 «28.1 R. G. 6 853 44.0 oO. 
= Lans. -Ingham* a 268 530 20.2 R. J. 8 643 37.1 J. 
2 Macomb 2* oe 249 698 36.4 an 12 682 38.6 F, 
ne So, Eaton* es 380 593 22.5 R. H. 7 1452 43.1 E. 
oe Ionia-Belding* re 378 663 25.6 G. J. 4 795 36.4 N. 
i Hillsdale 2* Be 235 524 23.8 R. @. 4 843 44.2 D. 
es Otis. -Genesee* 7 260 684 28.2 a. 9 906 41.5 E.. 
st Livingston a 377 728, 27.0 R. J. 18 574 36.1 
ide Cheboygan sd 232 620 26.0 G. H. 5 1249 41.8 
ie Ogemaw* de 269 553 22.1 R. H. 7 1025 36.2 
oF Barry Co. 1* cd 223 > S77 21:8 H: 6 45 33.5 
a Missaukee 2* » 260 514 20.9 G.-D. 9 713 «30.3 
ed Ott. -Allendale* ee 264 526 20.8 G. J. 17 744 35.0 
re, So. Newago* _ 202 546 23.1 R. H. 7 669 35.5 
ee So. Kent* ee 240 504 21.7 ape 11 683 34.4 
ce Charlevoix* 2 255. 771," 29:2 J.-G. 6 899 39.0 
nk Oceana East* of 242 432 20.9 a 4 726 30.7 
es Chippewa* ea 315 785 28,4 G. H. 6 1134 36.3 
if So. Berrien fe 327 648 27.1 14 54 36.3 
Genesee 2* dg 211 604 22.2 R. H. 5 1217 38.4 
ee Miss. -McBain* ii 236 «591 24.2 38.0 
Za Elsie-Ovid* ‘Ad 246 22.6 R. H. 7 1182 40,4 
Hd Van Buren* 4g 286 604 24.7 R. H. 6 1124 35.4 
B Branch Co. af 235 «49473 «19.5 R. J. 2 780 36.5 
RS N. Antrim* PF 229 +615 27.6 G. 9 851 39.7 
se Leelanau Co,* iy 200 561 25.6 J. ‘T 818 47.4 
Wis. Milton ed 568 457 16.5 RT. 10 548 27.7 
ne Spring Valley* ie 398 555 21.9 G. sae 847 30.2 
3 Westby* sis 428 439 23.7 R. J. 19 685 38.1 
Fe Glenwood ae 529 574. 23.0 J. 19 657 35.9 
*, Ced.-Grafton oe 287.707 24.7 -4°R. HW. 13" > 1030). S66 
ss Union-Wau. Co.* Wd 343 611 «23.7 G. G. 5 535 34.0 
2 York-Jackson* July 219 722 28.2 G. He 12 702 35.0 
PP, Cleghorn- Eleva Aug. 433 533 23.0 G. H. 19 826 34.8 
sa Merton-Lisbon ide 521 571 22.4 G. H. 1063 33.6 
Ma Denmark* as 449 . 832 29.8 G. H. 7 1215 40.7 
“td Oak. -Tomah-War.* ee 495 445 18.9 G.-N, (15 707 29.7 
B Dodgeville* 4 542 534 20.1 G. H. 19 856 30.0 
ig Genesee-Eagle ‘ft 502 500 20.3 G. H 17 912° 33.3 
ee Thiensville-Lake. “i 407 565 23.3 G. G. 22 684 34.5 
*Retest rules followed. 7V. I. Winnings also had high herd with 8 R. J. producing 42.5 


Beware the Milk House 


Thief 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—Last month a 
member of the Long Prairie Associa- 
tion of Minnesota was surprised to 
find that he had a milk house thief 


that was losing him dollars 
manner he didn’t realize. 


in a 
The sepa- 


rator test read .12 of one per cent. Al- 
lowing .02 of one per cent, which is 


about the average test of 


sepa~ 


rator milk, we still have a loss of 


one-tenth of one per cent. 


The 


milk sheet showed 8,000 lbs. milk sep- 
arated for the month, making a loss 
of about 8 lbs. of fat. At 48¢c a pound 


this amounts to $3.84. 


If continued 


for twelve months, there would be a 
loss of $46.08, or more than enough 
for a year’s testing dues, 

Are you paying for a membership 
in a ©. T. A. and not knowing it? 


Monthly State Summary Table : 


No. of ass’ns. 


Ave. fat per cow* 


Watch the cream separator. T 
with some boarder cows, it m 
than eat up the profits of yo 
cows. Join a C. T. A. 5 
B. J. RoseNnquist, T: 


ophizing over life’s strange 
His eyes were dull, his heat 
was in poor flesh, and co 
dirt and flies. Yet there 
thing about his appearance t 
the interested observer feel 
had royal blood in his vei 
his early life had seen m¢ 
cratic surroundings. —_— i 
“What have I done,” he said 
self. “Why do they keep me 
like this? When I first ca 
was the pride of the place. 


High 


State Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow 

ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd fat 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

Utah July 5 5 2,491 28.1 29.8 49.2 75.4 

Vermont rs 25 24 11,547 23.3 27.1 49.3 89.3 

Michigan an 106 71 18,573 27.2 32.1 756.8 791.0 
Idaho Aug. 10 10 4,580 24.9 27.5. 47.1 

So. Dakota ee 8 8 2,550 19,7 $24.7, -f37.6 63.9 
Iowa ae 85 13 27,911 26.1 43.3 

Wis. a 165 «145 62,201 22.5 381.8 749.0 790.0 


*Includes dry cows. 
yRetest rules followed. 


THE TESTER’S OUTFIT 


ich cow becomes an individual and is 
and eared for as an individual when 
tester comes once a month to weigh 
test the milk of the cows. Dot and 
y are singled out, for one produces 
and the other drops below the dead 
despite improved feeding that the 
r recommends, 


groomed and taken care of. 
ybody admired me for my har- 
pus lines, my sleek hair, my mas- 
» looks, and whole general 
irance. 

ow they feed me enough only oc- 
ially, when an excessive amount 
y and ensilage are poked down 
qute. I have not had a bit of salt 
long time, but perhaps it is the 
for me, for water seems to be a 
3 article around here. Just res 
r I heard my owner say that I 
no good any: more and that he 
ed he would have to dispose of 


recall the days when everybody 

of my fine pedigree and 
: future opportunities. Now it is 
er with; they simply call me the 
er.’ But how do they expect me 
sp up my vitality and prepotency 
ray I’m taken care of?” 


» Saturday he was taken to the 
_yards and sent to Buffalo. A 
passed. The daughters of the old 
jer” grew up and began fresh- 
. You could not help but notice 
rge, square, well formed udders 
all carried. Their looks were not 
‘ing either, for they proved to be 
‘s in the local cow testing asso- 
o 

guess I made a mistake by let- 
Jid Bill go,” the farmer told me 
fay. No one could help but con- 
his somewhat late conclusion, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


and this is not a singular or unusual 
case, 

Why is it that the most important 
animal on the dairy farm is also the 
most neglected? Why is it that so 
many bulls are tied up in the darkest 
corners of the barns, poorly fed, and 
exercised only when their services are 
needed for the maintenance of the 
herd? 

Much has been said and written 
lately about the value and importance 
of good proven sires. However, in or- 
der to keep up the usefulness of our 
good bulls, we must keep up their vi- 
tality and potency by practicing the 
fundamentals of any successful dairy 
farm, good feeding and management. 

Here is a problem well worth the 
keen attention of the cow tester. 

Michigan. HANS KARDEL, Tester. 


Selling on Merit 


Hoarp’s DairyMAN:—Should a 
C. T. A. member sell cows on 
strength of records made in such an 
association? 

This is a question that is being 
much discussed at the present time. 
During the month of August, 30 car- 
loads of dairy cattle were shipped out 
of Barron County, Wisconsin, and it 
is interesting to note the general feel- 
ing among breeders and buyers. The 
breeders invariably demand more for 
a cow that has produced 400 lbs. fat 
in the year than one that only pro- 
duced 300 Ibs. under similar condi- 
tions, and rightly so. 

The sooner our out-of-state buyers 
realize this fact the better off they 
will be. The buyer would secure high. 
er quality and, incidentally, this 
would discourage selling unprofitable 
animals for dairy purposes. 

The idea of a breeder enrolling in a 
C. T. A. for the express purpose of 
cashing in on some high records is en- 
tirely wrong, but when combined with 
other benefits such as “feeding for a 
profit,” it is undoubtedly sound. The 
plain fact remains that if the buyer 
demands quality, he can always se- 
cure it. If not, chances are he will get 
the scrubs. H. L. Goutp, Tester. 


Cause of Trouble 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Newrich to the au- 
tomobile salesman, “I understand 
about the carburetor, and all those 
other parts. Now please show me the 
depreciation. I’ve been told that it 
costs more than anything else.” 


; A CALIFORNIA TESTER’S OUTFIT 
his is the convenient arrangement devised by Mr. A. L. Kelly, tester for the Arcata 


ciation of California. 
fon equipped in a similar manner. 


Son the milking machine pail, are used to hold sample bottles. 


Prior to the use of the auto he had a one-horse democrat 
The two long boxes at the rear, one of which 


He needs more 


tiple bottles than the average tester, for in June he tested 1,418 cows in 44 herds. 
we look at the photograph we are led to wonder if he can empty the divided 
: unit so as to keep the milk for each cow separate for weighing and sampling. 
‘owing his graduation from the California College of Agriculture, Mr. Kelly served two 
LA an A. R. tester and followed this with five years as tester for the Ferndale 
‘- A. until he took his present position with the Arcata Association last March. 


aS 


Mean more milk and more money. Milk is 
87% water. A cow that drinks enough gives 
20 to 30% more milk. A Star Bowl gives her 
the water. Brass valve, can’t clog or rust. 
Snaps shut when cow s‘ops drinking. [All work- 
ing parts outside. Bowl cleaned without remoy- 
ingit. Fits anysteelstallor wood. Works under 
any pressure. Detachable bowls if desired. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 


Complete Barn Outfitters 


HARVARD, ILL. 
Albany, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 


A corn crop which, fed as shelled 
corn lasts 5 months, would last 5144 
months if fed as corn and cob meal. 
But—the same crop would last T'4 months 
ground up with stalks, stems, leaves and 
all. 50,000 owners say that Letz Mixed Feed 
Makers will: 
1. Saves 25% to 50% of present feed crops. 
2. Release up to 30% of your present acre- 
age for additional cash crops, 
3. Increase milk and meat production up 
to 30% through better feeding. 
4. Save up to 25% of labor in handling 
feed crops. 
5. Improve health and condition of all 
farm animals. 


THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1014 East Road 33 Crown Point, ind. 


Now is the Time 


WATER~BOWIES 


SSeS 


SA” LITTER Oe 
CARRIERS 


Railroads the manure. 
Saves walking miles 
with a wheelbarrow 
every winter. Saves 
Money, time, temper 
and backaches. 

Quickest to lower or 
lift. Quickest to pay for 
itself. Lasts for years 


~~, 


and years. ve 
Card or Coupon Brings t 

00-Page Book . 
on carriers, stalls, = 


Stanchions, pens, etc. 


= é = 
SBSESBESB ESR B88 
Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc., 
Harvard, Ill.: (Dept. H7) 


Send Star Line Book showing carriers for 
0 Barn O Rigid Track 

0) Hog House [J Cable Track 

0) Hen House [] Combination of both 

O Water Bowls for.______....Cows 


Namo ete ee 


Addresmmmay ft mers £100 sc Sa vaestesdeae 


Send sketch for free blue print and 
figures on a complete carrier outfit. 


Write today for 
free copy of the 
“‘Letz Systemof 
Home Crop 
Feeding.” 


All wise Dairymen 
get their orders 


placed for Baled Shavings. They are plentiful now and can 


be bought at a 


reasonable price. Don’t wait until they are 


scarce and high and be left without them. Write us today 


and reserveas 


FRANK MILLER & SONS (The Sawdu 


KEEP TAR ON YOUR COWS 


’ L Hoard’s Dairyman, 


hipping date and it will save you money. 
st M‘llers) 3613 Auburn Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Fort Atkinson, Wise, 


960 


MULE-HIDE 
ROOFS" 


‘NOY A MICH 
INA OP, 
MILLION FEET 


Old Roofs 
Made New! 


Increase the resale 
value of your home at 
the same time. 


No need to remove | 


present roof if shingles 
are firm enough to 
hold new nails. 


Homes reroofed with 
Mule-Hide are more 
comfortable to live in. 


Warmer in winter. 
Cooler in summer. 


Going to Build 
or Reroof? 


See your Mule-Hide Dealer. 

Get his lowcost estimate either 

for a Mule-Hide Roof applied 
or just the material. 


The Lehon 


W. 44th St. to 45th St. on 
Oakley Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Y= 


l Company 


CLEANER 
MILK 


GETTING THE MOST FROM MILK 
Depends on Proper Filtering ! 

Sterling Filtering Pads will positively 
remove all sediment, dirt, pollution and 
reduce the bacteria count to a mini- 
mum. That is why thousands of farm- 
ers are combating dirt in milk by using 
Sterling products and getting highest 
prices for their milk. 


Sizes to Fit All Standard Strainers 

_10 DAYS’ TRIAL—Ask your dealer for Ster- 
ling Filtering Pads. Use them in filtering your 
milk for 10 days. If you aren’t thoroughly sat- 
isfied, if you do not get better results—your 
dealer 1s authorized to refund your money, 

REE -- If your dealer cannot supply you, write us at 
once sending uz his name and we will send you abso- 
lutely free enough Sterling Pads for a thorough test. 

STERLING STRAINERS are made of speciai design to 
give the maximum results in connection with Sterling 
Filtering Pads. Write us for prices. If you have milk 
problems -- write us -- we can help you. 


SANITARY COTTON COMPANY 
1415 Jackson Blvd., ° Chicago. Illinois 


SEND TODAY For FREE SAMPLE ! 


Grind 274 Mix Bf 
Your Own Feed ¥ 


TOP costly waste and 

guessworkin feeding, 
Make your feed go a 
third further. Grinds 
oats for pigslop—alfalfa 
forchickenmash. The @i\°: 
W-W Grinder turns 

“‘roughage’”’ into dollars. 

Makes valuable mixcd 
feedof alfalfa, grain,snap- 


: ae corn, fodder, bundle 

f feeds, etc. Saves high 
priced hay. Grinds every- 
thing from the ground up 
with lightning speed. 


WW “"FEED GRIND JER 


Tee World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
No burrs, gears or knives, Powerful ham. 
4 mers do the work. Timken heavy duty 
roller bearings. Five sizes—elevator or 
blower. 14 Years successful service. 
Write for literature and feed samples. 
Tells how other W-W. users make their 
feed go further. Write today. 
THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Dept. J Wichita, Kansas 
Stocks Carried in All Principal Cities 


a” 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


Feed Market Situation 


(Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Serv- 
ice, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 

The production of wheat feeds has recently 
shown a material increase in the Northwest 
but in the Southwest and central and southern 
territory production has held about steady 
during the past month. The increased offer- 
ing of this northwestern feed has been a 
weakening influence in the market and bran 
prices at Minneapolis and Buffalo have de- 
clined $2—$3 per ton since the middle of Au- 
gust. Middling prices have made even great- 
er declines, standard spring middlings now 
being quoted about $9 per ton lower than a 
month ago. Up to the present time prices of 
heavy wheat feeds have been unusually high 
as a result of a limited supply and a more ac- 
tive demand than usual for middlings for pig 
feeding. Prices now are on about the usual 
basis compared with bran prices but quota- 
tions on both bran and middlings are still 
$3—$4 higher than a year ago and apparently 
reflect the smaller production as a result of 


the dull flour demand during the early part of » 


the present season. With a spring wheat 
crop more than 100,000,000 bushels larger than 
last year it seems unlikely that the total pro- 
duction this season will be any smaller than 
last year. 

The linseed meal market has been slightly 
weaker in the Northwest but eastern markets 
continue to hold fairly steady. New crop flax 
is now arriving in the markets in moderate 
quantities and some increase in crushings has 
been reported at Minneapolis which has re- 
sulted in slightly larger offerings from that. 
market and declines of about $1 per ton since 


Philadelphia, $41.50 Cincinnati, $38 St: Louis. 
Gray shorts: $835 Omaha, $34 Kansas City. 

Cottonseed meal (48%): $41.50 Cincinnati, 
$41 Kansas City, $36 Fort Worth, 

Gluten feed: $39 Buffalo. White hominy 
feed: $42.50 Buffalo, $37.50 St. Louis. Alfalfa 
meal, $26.50 Chicago, $22.50 Omaha, $23 Kan- 
sas City, $25.50 St. Louis. 


September Milk Prices 


(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

Table I represents a comparison of the net 
prices received by producers in 99 local mar- 
kets, for fluid milk (test 8.5%) f. 0. b. local 
shipping point or distributors’ country plant: 


Table’: 1—September Producers’ Prices By 
Geographic Sections 


Comparison of 


Range of average prices 
Sections prices 1927° 1927. 1926 
perewt. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
New England $2.983—4.19 $3.62 $3.63 $3.43 


Middle Atlantic 
E. No. Central 
W. No. Central 
So. Atlantic 

E. So. Central 
W. So. Central 


2.10—3.42 2.89 2.78 2.70 
1.75—3.13 2.538 2.51 2.49 
1.58—3.10 2.17 2.16 2.20 
2.55—4.80 3.54 3.46 3.75 
1.87—8.21 2.28 2.31 2.26 
1.70—2.75 2.26 2.28 2.54 


Mountain 1.75—3.20 2.40 2.38 2.34 
Pacific 1.85—3.15 2.65 2.60 2.72 
United States 1.58—4.80 2.70 2.70 2.75 
Ap 
BoD 


Table II shows for certain representative 
city markets the prices of standard grade milk 


Vie eS yh Steer eat Ms a 


Butter averaged 46.2 cents in New York during September, 


1925 + 


LD IDA VIL es Loe Ve ah 


which is just about 


midway between the average September prices of the past two years. 


the middle of August. The flax crop this year 
is about 5,000,000 bushels larger than last year 
which will provide a larger supply of meal 
from domestic seed. While the production of 
meal ‘will depend largely upon the demand for 
linseed oil, the larger domestic crop may cause 
some change in the relative amount of meal 
that will be available in the western and east- 
ern markets. 

Based upon the September 1 prospects for 
cotton, this year’s production of cottonseed 
meal will probably be only about two-thirds of 
last year’s production, which totaled 2,838,000 
tons of cake and meal. There were on hand at 
erushers at the beginning of August nearly 
65,000 tons of cottonseed meal compared with 
about 143,000 tons a year ago. Crushings dur- 
ing August, however, were more than twice 
as large as last year, amounting to 72,659 tons 
compared with only 385,113 tons last year. 
Shipments during August were much larger 
than last season and were reported at 92,480 
tons, leaving about 45,116 tons on hand at 
crushers August 31 compared with 89,711 tons 
at that date last year. 

Hominy feed prices have been influenced 
more by the price fluctuations in the corn 
market than gluten feed. At this writing 
(Sept. 23) white hominy feed is quoted in the 
central western markets at $4—5 cheaper than 
a month ago. 

There has been but little change in the al- 
falfa meal market. The supply of high grade 
meal is limited, choice meal being quoted about 
$2 per ton above No. 1 at the principal mar- 
kets. Mixed feed manufacturers in the Central 
and Southeastern States have Leen active buy- 
ers at Kansas City and other central western 
markets and local mills at Kansas City are 
reported in full operation. 


Quoted Sept. 22 

Standard spring wheat bran: $25 Minneap- 
olis, $28.50 Buffalo, $32.50 Philadelphia, $28.25 
Chicago. Hard winter wheat bran: $26 Oma- 
ha, $25.50 Kansas City. Soft winter wheat 
bran: $35 Philadelphia, $32.50 Cincinnati, $28 
St. Louis. 

Linseed meal (34%): $47.50 Buffalo, $51 
Cincinnati, $48.25 Chicago, $45.25 Minneapolis, 
$50.60 Omaha. 

Standard spring middlings: 
$33.50 Philadelphia, $29.50 Chicago, 
Minneapolis. Soft wheat middlings: 


$30 Buffalo, 
$26.56 
$45.50 


(Grade B, test 8.5%) received by producers 
f. o. b. city and paid by consumers: 


Table 11—September Producers’ Price F. 0. B. City 
and Consumers’ Prices af 
Producer Consumer 
received pays 
per cwt. per qt. 

4 Cts. 
Birmingham, Ala. $3.27—3.72 iW 
Phoenix, Ariz. 10—15 
San Diego, Calif. 3.81* 15 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.11—3.21 14 
Denver, Colo. 1.92—2.10 12 
Hartford, Conn. 4.22* 16 
Washington, D. C. 3.49* 15 
Jacksonville, Fla. 3.37*—4.18* | 17—20 
Chicago, Ill. 14 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2.10 12 
Des Moines, Ia. 2.65* 21—12 
Topeka, Kans. 1.80—2.25 10—11 


Louisville, Ky.’ 2.12 12 


New Orleans, La. 2.81* 14 
Baltimore, Md. 3.55* 14 
Boston, Mass. 4.33* 15.5 
Detroit, Mich. 2.90* 13—14 
St. Paul, Minn. 2.60* 11 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.50 13 
Butte, Mont. 2.60 13 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1.93 10 
Trenton, N. J. 3.41* 13 
New York, N. Y. 16 
Cleveland, O. 3.30*—3.34* 14 
Tulsa, Okla. 2.10—2.27 13—20 
Portland, Ore. 2.15 12 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.49*—3.52* 13 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.45* 14 
Providence, R. I. 3.98*—4.09* 15.5 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 2.50* 12 
Memphis, Tenn. 2.58*—2.738* 15 
Dallas, Tex. 2.60* 11—13 
Salt Lake City, Utah 235 11 
Richmond, Va. 3.93*—4.05* 14 
Seattle, Wash. 2.75* 12 
Spokane, Wash. 2.35* 10 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3.00* 11 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 


Prices paid per hundred pounds for stand. 
ard grade milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at the deal- 
ers’ country receiving stations or at the pro- 


October 1 


ducers’ railway shipping Points, as 
f. o. b. city, are given in Table 106 


Table I!l—September Prices at Countr 


At country Freight 

Cities stations which pr 
New Haven $3.70* 28c¢ rate 
Wash., D. C. 2.91* 35c¢ 10-gal, 
Chicago 2.50 All 
Baltimore nr AY fd 35c rate 
Boston 3.b1* "181-200 
St. Louis ; 2.00 34c rate 
Trenton 2.85* 41—50-mi 
Buffalo 2.62 28c rate 
New York 3.37*—3.42* 201—210-mi 
Cleveland  — 2.92*—2.99* All 
Philadelphia 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mi 
Pittsburgh 200 All uy 
Scranton 2.80—2.95 30c rate 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 7}58¢e— 


The following net prices were rep 
to members of producers’ associatio} 
ing the cities listed. Prices announ 
vance for such cities are usually of t 
“Basic” and “Surplus,” the former 
to that portion of the milk which’ | 
fluid. form for city wholesale and re 
and the latter applying to that port 

s “Surplus,’’ which is used for man 
purposes : ; ‘ 


Table 1V—Net Prices Paid Members of 
Associations for 3.5% Milk. 


Previously 


Cities Paid* Pe- price fors ‘8a 
riod Basic 
Hartford $3.78 July $4.22 
Baltimore 3.32) July. 23.55) 
Boston 2.21¢ July 2.87 
Detroit 2.64 July 3.00 
St. Paul 2.31 July 2.60 
New York 2.247 July 2.95 
Akron 2.71 July. 8225: 
Cleveland 2.80 Aug. 3.40 
Pittsburgh 2.84% July 3.45 
Milwaukee 2.66 Aug. 2.90 
Duluth 2.10 Aug. 


*f. o. b. city unless otherwise ind: 
£181—200-mile zone. +201—210- 


me 


Table V gives for a few cities 
prices of special milk, certified mil 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream 
18 to 25 per cent butterfat: ; | 


Table V—September Retail Prices to. 


Spe- Certi- — But- 
cial fied ter- 


Cities milk milk milk _ che 
per pér'~ sper’ 
at. at. at. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 

Akron 16—18 20 Bin 
Albany 18 10. 
Albuquerque 

Allentown 18 13 
Altoona 15 22 8—10 
Baltimore 30 14 
Birmingham 25 7 
Boston 19 26.3 eo) 
Buffalo 14 26 ~ 10 
Chicago 17 25 20. © 
Cleveland 19—20 25 10—13 
Colo. Springs 17 6 


Columbus 7 
Dallas > 24 8 
Denver 14—-15 8 
Des Moines 14 9 
Detroit 25 

EE] Paso 16—17 25 10 
Evansville 15 me 
Harrisburg 12 
Hartford 20—25 25—35 
Indianapolis 16 10 
Jacksonyille 25 Whee 
IXansas City  15—25 25 10 
Lincoln 14 15 i 
Louisville 16 24 12—1, 
Memphis 30 ‘ 
Miami 32 32 15 
Milwaukee 15—20 25 7 
Minneapolis 22 I , 
Nashville ' 18 ANTE 
New Orleans 18 31 14 
New York 28 

Omaha 15 15 eg 
Philadelphia 15—16 30 9—13 
Pittsburgh 25° Ne 
Portland 15 . 12 
Richmond 16—18 8 
Rockford 21 6 
Salt Lake City 15 

San Diego 20 28—32 9 
San Francisco 5 

Scranton 18 25 8—10 
Sioux City ~ 25 els 
Spokane 

St. Louis 18 25 10—1 
Trenton 17 80 13° 
Trinidad 20 25 10 
Washington  18—20 30 15 
Wilmington 20 10 


*12-02. package. 


Iowa July Butt 


The Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ 
gers’ Association reports that fo 
creameries reporting, patrons Ir 
cents a pound for fat in July 
with 44.55 cents for the same 1 
ago. The price paid per pound of 
from 42 cents to 50 cents, wi 
fat handled per creamery being 4 


718 to 25% 


Connecticut Septeml 


The Connecticut Milk Producers 
announces the following prices 
milk delivered during September 
milk centers: 

All milk sold in fluid form, | 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 
point allowed for other tests; all 
into cream that is sold in fluid fi 
per pound fat above the average 1 
of 92-score butter on the Bosto 


into butter, at a price per pound 
il to the month’s average on 92 score 


- Boston. 


id Storage Holdings 


. S. Department of Agriculture) 

ollowing is a report of the cold storage 
of dairy products on September 1, 
being given in thousands of pounds 


Sept.1 Sept.1 Sept.1 

Byr.ave. 1926 1927 

| Lbs. . Lbs. Lbs. 
(r, Creamery 127,553 138,151 163,037 
e, American 70,860 81,297 69,901 
: Swiss 6,152 6,418 7,116 
e, Brick 1,998 1,531 1,900 
(2, Limburger 1,383 1,803 2,220 
{e, All Other 7,446 7,424 9,309 


|e holdings include stocks in both cold 
ie warehouses and packing house plants. 


| . . . 
“win City August Milk 

| Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
\nnesota paid $2.38 a hundred for 3.5% 
| delivered in St. Paul during August. The 
| ation handled 21,161,511 lbs. milk, of 
| 41% was surplus. 

‘am patrons were paid 49 cents a pound 
\itterfat in first grade cream during Au- 
| This is 7.5 cents above the average price 
score butter on the New York market. 


Wisconsin Milk Prices 

vd 

t Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
Ss the following average price received 


jiseconsin farmers at their farm for milk 
jd in its various forms: 


‘ie 1927 1926 1925 
f= $2.25 $2.11 $1.84 
ary 2.22 2.04 1.85 

rr 2.11 1.96 1.88 

5 2.05 1.84 1.86 
! 1.98 1.80 1.83 
1.96 1.74 1.82 
! 1.79 1.87 
it 2.04 1.82 1.88 


B, 1.98 


| Butter and Cheese in 
i September 


ber averaged 46.2 cents in New York 
‘e first four weeks in September, an ad. 
| of five cents over August. Prices ad- 
jl rather steadily throughout the month, 
cng an average nearly midway between 
|ptember averages of the past two years. 
j storage holdings are some two million 
3 in excess of last year, withdrawals 
{omewhat heavier than in September last 
jnd production declines were also larger 
il year ago. 

se prices continue in strong position, 
fed 25.2 cents on the Wisconsin Board 
jptember. This is an advance of one cent 
rAugust, three cents over ‘September a 
lago, and 2.3 cents over September of 
© The market ruled firm at the advanced 
3, with declines being shown both in 
(tion and in storage stocks. 


lews From Washington, 
im vc 


| % (Continued from page 936) 


(ensilage corn was a good crop, 
leared and just the proper ma- 
'r Some new work was being 
2d in nutrition studies, and a lot 
ntinuing work was in progress. 
really evident results in a long 
|| of inbreeding experiments were 
led out, 

i$ & 

forcement of the Milk and 
=a Import Act which was put in- 
(ect a few weeks ago is now en- 
dependent on the courtesy of 
jvernments of importing coun- 
and the state authorities han. 
1 the milk and cream after it en- 
ithe United States. The bill 
; 


1 too late in the last session of | 


Wess to provide for any appropri- 


ent has asked for, and the 
‘+t Bureau approved of, an item 
#/,000 a year for the enforcement 
vis act. There is a possibility 
this will be carried in the first 
mey bill, as it is to be needed 
rt at least before July 1, when 
)meral bill takes effect. 


Re 


ailure this year of the New 


d price control scheme,—which 


1s 


It is understood that the De- | 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


points: first, the fixing of prices by 
the control board, and second the lim- 
itation of sales to approximately a 
uniform amount per month,— is con- 
trasted with the apparent success of 
the Australian plan which consisted 


of fixing domestic prices and out of 


this income paying an export bounty 
on all butter exported. <A reliable re- 
port shows that by operating this 
scheme the producers received about 
two million pounds in excess of form- 
er years. The plan is voluntary and 
is to be continued another twelve 
months. Two incidents of the year’s 
work noted are the bringing in of 


some imported butter to share the 
higher price in the Commonwealth, 
and the determination of the pro- 
ducers to secure an increase in their 


tariff on butter from two shillings up” 


to six shillings per pound. It also 
should be said that the dry weather 
this past year in Australia probably 
was a large factor in the mainte- 
nance of the higher price, the domestic 
production having been reduced so 
that exports to Great Britain de- 
clined about 10,000 tons, or about 25 
per cent from the previous year. Do- 
mestic consumption seemed to have 
remained at about normal levels. 
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+ Feeding Molasses? 


US REG BRAND FEEDING MOLASSES 


The Genuine Sugar Cane Plantation Molasses, 
imported by us direct from the West Indies. 
Shipped in barrels from our large tank station 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

Increases Milk Production 


Fattens cattle and keeps the stock in excel- 
lent condition — at reduced feeding costs 


Write us for our present low price for Fall 
and Winter Shipment, giving name of dealer. 


FEDERAL FEED PRODUCTS CoO. 
P. O. Box 1221 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


¥ % — 


REM cca | 


Another big Surge feature is its wonderful NEW 
“Surging-Tugging”’ calf-like action that makes even the 
hardest milkers give down all their milk. Some milkers 
suck; some suck and release—BUT—The Surge does 
MORE—it ADDS the Tug of the calf!—and like the 
calf tugs harder and harder as the cow milks outt—AND 
—by a simple easy quick adjustment—you adjust it to 


Four years ago the NEW Sanitary Surge Milker was introduced to 
the dairy world. Its “NO Long TUBES — NO Claws” design IN- 
STANTLY revolutionized the industry —it swept the whole country 
by storm —and TODAY it is everywhere recognized as ‘‘the greatest 
thing that has ever happened in the entire history of machinemilking.” 


No more fussing over a mess of long, curling milk tubes and twisted 
milk claws—no more trying to clean them! No more worrying about 
dirty tubes and claws breeding bacteria that you can’t get at—bacteria 
that ruin your milk! No, sir—NONE of this NOW!—with the NEW 
Sanitary Surge Milker that has NO Long Tubes and NO Claws! 


Of course the NEW Sanitary Surge Milker is the PREFERRED milker 
today! Big certified farms, big breeders, and even farmers milking 
only eight cows have fast discarded their old machines for this NEWER 


and BETTER milker. You will, too, the minute you see it! 


Wonderful NEW Milking Method! 


Milks Cows Like No Other Machine Ever Milked Cows Before 


—with the same power that runs your Surge Milker 


Here’s A NEW Surge achievement! NOW! 
—with the same power that runs your Surge 
Milker—and for only $75.00 extra—you can 
have your cow barn, your horse barn, yes, and 
even your chicken house, fully electric lighted. 
The Pine Tree Vacuum Engine will run your 
Surge Milker and also run the wonderful NEW 
Pine Tree Barn Lighting Outfit that farmers 
everywhere are talking about. Think what this 
means! No more oil lanterns. No more milking 


or working in the dark. Light—plenty of 
light—at 4 A.M. or 11 P. M.—by the same 
power that runs your milker. Think of it—a 
dependable guaranteed barn lighting plant— 
a part of your milker outfit — at the unheard 
of low price of only $75.00 extra! 


Note: If you have electricity the Pine Tree 
Line of Motor Driven Vacuum Pumps means 
100% satisfaction. Investigate this great line. 


FREE Demonstration! 


Write us now about our Free Demonstration 
Offer. Remember this—we don’t ask you to 
buy ANYTHING. We want you to see and 
KNOW—at our risk, our expense—just what 
the NEW Sanitary Surge Milker and Economi- 
cal Pine Tree Barn Lighting Outfit will do for 


YOU. You see it—Free—and then decide for 
yourself. Notacentif youdon’t wantit. You'll 
be surprised to see how little it will cost you 
—especially with our EASY TERMS, the most 
liberal terms you’ve ever heard of. Special 
Price—if we hear from you right away! 


give EACH cow JUST the exact Tug SHE needs! 
Each cow is milked just as she should be milked. RE- 
SULT — cleaner, faster and better milking! 
hardly believe your eyes when you see how clean it 
will milk ALL your cows. Write today for Free Book 
telling all about the NEW Sanitary Surge Milker with 
its wonderful NEW milking method that milks cows 
like no other machinesever milked cows before. 


Yessir! Electric Lights in Your Barn 


You’ll 


oe a, 
yy rite for FREE Book gu PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO, Dept. 28-57 a 
b f S ¥ 1 O : ; m] 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. . 
U tf. § Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog 
eyore pec a er expires. 4 ae NERC Tt od Coe erend FONE wine here : 
Write us NOW — betore our Free Demonstration and special low price Ben Deere Cotas es otor riven Electric Pumps. Also te Ll 
offer closes! Even though you may have no idea of buying a milk- : me about your pee aed Pies end Zoe emonstration Offer. a 
ing machine, if Rgds milking cows you should send for this won- a pea th ed A) He Bla) a 
derful new FREE book. Learn all about the New Surge Milker and i ee 
the wonderful NEW Pine Tree Barn Lighting outfit — ag No.of cows milked....... Fest Face, eee cee Electricity?...... _/ | a 
a eer? 
me oUF ; ’ a 
Cut out—fill in—mail coupon NOW! : NCIMB Taf oe ass cht soaes oe rete renee ot Pete ee : 
- a 
AGAIESS PELE IA 2 i8, ante Pt MOO esas State. pe oe 
ml Van. Vem Van Vaan. Vee Vamn Vaunt. OL eee etree wesc esses EBLE gece eccccssceee 
eee eee ee es ppaansnununnceananecesosanmscaceneon 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


WHEN PLANTS GET SICK 


OU realize, of course, that plants 
get sick sometimes, just the 
same as you boys and girls do. 

When you are sick you can call a doc- 
tor. If your calf or one of your fa- 
ther’s cows is sick, you can probably 
get a veterinarian to help cure the 


SMUT MADE THE DIFFERENCE 


There are the same number of oat 
plants in each bundle. Smut has black- 
ened the heads and lowered the yield in 
the bundle on the left. Treating the oat 
seed before planting would have insured 
healthy plants like those on the right. 


trouble. But supposing your potatoes 
get: scab, or there is smut in the 
oats, or rust in the wheat, or fireburn 
in the orchard or your cabbages get 
the yellows, shrivel up and die, can 
you call the doctor to cure the sick- 
ness? All these are plant diseases 
and the best way to cure them is to 
prevent them. 

Now, to prevent these diseases we 
must know what causes them and 
how they spread. How many of you 
know what a fungus is? Do you 
know what a spore is? A fungus is 
a low form of plant life and some 
kinds of fungi cause plant diseases. 

Mushrooms, common bread mold, 
cheese mold, puff balls, yeasts, mil- 
dews, rusts and smuts of grains are 
all fungi. Since the fungus does not 
have any chlorophyl or green color- 
ing matter it must get at least « part 
of its food from some other plant or 
animal. There are two classes of fungi- 
parasites that live on growing plants. 
The smuts of corn and other cereals 
are examples of this, and saprophytes 
feed on dead plants and animals. 
Common examples are those fungi 
which cause rotting and decay. 

A spore is not a true seed but it 
might be likened to the seed in high- 
er forms of plant life because it per- 
forms the same function for the 
fungus, namely reproduction. In 
other words spores are the means by 
which fungi are spread. Most spores 
are extremely tiny, 5,000 of them 
could stand side by side in the space 
of one inch. Many of these spores 
are surrounded by a protective cover- 
ing which helps them live for a long 
time. 

You have perhaps noticed the black 
dust which comes from smut on corn 
or some of the other cereals. That 
black dust is composed of millions of 
spores. When a spore commences to 
grow it swells up and sends out a 
small bunch which lengthens into a 
thread, branches and rebranches until 
in a short time a dense network is 
built. This is known as a mycelium. 
New spores are formed on special up- 
right branches on the mycelium. All 


these threads feed on the plant where 
they are growing, taking nourishment 
from the plant and thus making it 
“sick.” 

How do plant diseases spread? 
Now that you understand what makes 
plants sick you can readily see that 
many plant diseases are “catching.” 
The spores are distributed by the 
wind and rain. Smut spores get onto 
the grain at harvest time and are 
planted in the spring. When the seed 
sprouts so do the spores. The threads 
grow inside the plant and when the 
head fills out the threads fill the ker- 
nels and form spores again. 

Since the spore is at the bottom of 
many plant diseases you can readily 


see that if we get rid of the spore we © 


can largely get rid of the disease. 
And the time to attack the spore is 
when it is on the seed before the seed 
is planted. Perhaps you’ve seen your 
father treating oat seed with formal- 
dehyde solution and wondered what 
in the world he was doing that for. 
Now you know, if you didn’t before, 
that he is killing spores when he 
treats his oats. 

The solution is made by mixing a 
40% solution of formaldehyde, ob- 
tainable at the drug store, with water 
in the proportion of one pint to about 
40 gallons. Stinking smut of wheat, 
covered smut of barley, and oat smut 
all have a similar life story and can 
be treated for a few cents an acre. 

Treating wheat with copper carbon- 
ate dust is a recent method that has 


good. Crop rotation and destruction 
of diseased plants are methods of pre- 
vention. By rotating crops there is 
opportunity for the smut spores to 
die out. 
Potato blight is a serious disease 
sometimes causing millions of doilars 
damage. The disease lives through 
the winter either on the seed or the 
vines. Along about July the threads 
grow very rapidly in the leaves kill- 
ing the tissues. The threads branch 
and produce spores which blow onto 
other plants. There they break up 
into more spores that swim about in 
drops of rain or mist, finally coming 
to rest sending out their life sucking 


threads. How can we fight this 
disease? By spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. Spraying is a preventive 
not a cure. 


You have seen scabby spots on 
some potatoes, hayen’t you? The 
way to fight potato scab is to treat 
the seed with a corrosive sublimate 
solution. A level tablespoonful of 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in a gal- 
lon of water and this added to 25 or 
30 more gallons of water is the prep- 
aration in which the seed potatoes 
should be treated or soaked for about 
an hour and a half. 

The cereal rusts are very old. They 
were known in the time of the Ro- 
mans. Doubtless you have seen the 
stems of the wheat plant covered with 
red spots. That’s rust. ‘Those red 
spots are the summer spores. Blown 
about by the wind they cause rapid 
spread of the disease through the 
grain field. Wheat rust later in the 
season forms another kind of spore 


CORN THAT SMUT HAS MADE SICK 
Smut may attack the ears, leaves, stalks, or almost any part of the corn plant. The 


ear on the left has been almost completely destroyed. 


by the spores which spread the disease. 


been used with considerable success. 
Two ounces of dust will treat a bushel 
of seed grain. The dust is best ap- 
plied to the grain in a closed barrel 
mixer similar to a hand churn. Cop- 
per carbonate dust can be purchased 
from a drug store and the cost of 
treating a bushel of seed is about 2% 
cents. This treatment is put on dry, 
can be done at almost any convenient 
time, and does not affect the germina- 
tion of the seed. 

Corn smut may develop on any 
part of the plant. Large boil-like 
structures containing masses of pow- 
dery material, spores, may form on 
the leaves, ears, or tassels. The 
spores do not live over the winter on 
the seed, but in the manure pile or 
soil, so treating the seed does little 


The black appearance is caused 


called the winter spore which lives 
over winter on the straw. In the 
spring these spores germinate and 
send out other spores which are 
blown by the wind onto the common 
barberry bush which then becomes 
the host. 

If the spores do not light on a host 
plant they perish. Spores falling on 
the leaves of the barberry bush ayain 
germinate, forming another type of 
spore called the spring spore. From 
the barberry bush the spring spores 
are blown back to the wheat to be- 
gin life all over again. It is e!so pos- 
sible that rust spores may live over 
the winter in the summer stage by 
making their home on certain wild 
grasses. 


How can we fight stem rust? Get 


rid of the barberry. Yes, th: 
very good way and in many ] 
the government is cleaning 
barberry. Rotation of cro! 
proper drainage are other 7 
fighting stem rust. There is 
other way of avoiding stem 
that is to grow disease resist 
ties. It is known that some 
of plants are not as likely t 
as others and these are ofte 
varieties to grow. ‘ 
Let us summarize the 
ways we can prevent plant 4 
1, rotate the crops; 2, have 
drainage; 3, grow disease 


stroy host plants such as the i 
barberry. : 


The Story of My C; 

Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS:— 
came a dairy calf club mem 
cause I am interested in rai 
breeding Holsteins. I have 
dairy calf club member for fi 
The first two years I had a gre 
stein heifer, while the last thr 
have been spent in completing 
calf project with a pure-bri 
stein heifer. The grade h 
given to me by my father. — 

In these two years I m 
showing my grade calf and | 
showing corn. 

I decided to buy a pure-bre 


in order to get a start in th 
bred business. 


of calves around Northfiel 
cided that Mr. Ovestrud ha p 
we wanted. I borrowed $58 alt 
bank and bought the calf. CS 
me $125. ~ 5 ' 
My heifer freshened the 8t 
She dropped a nice li 

calf which we are now rai 


March. 
this time she got alfalfa he 


of ite a ee pele was put. 
ture this spring with the resi 
herd. 

The 20th of June I ‘oun he: x 
blanketed her. I gave her 
daily of the following ration: 
each of bran, ground corn, 
oats, and one part linseed m 


corn. I fed her ground tear 
day, morning and evening. Shi! 


bedded and the za disinf 
weekly. : 
Mr. 


Byram, former a 
twice. Mr. Johnson, coun 
and Mr. Montgomery of A, 
Department at Fairbault Hi 
also visited me. Mr. Mort 
new agricultural teacher | 
field, visited me often. Hea 
me clip my calf. 

I find that in feeding dair 7 | 


grown feeds are fed. The d: 
should be selected with care ‘sir 


offspring of this bull contait 
of his blood. Through wei 
testing your milk you can 
out the poor cows and build 
of high producers. 

Minnesota. LINCOLN 


ar feature of the junior department, 
- contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
issue. Let’s talk it over.] 


ir reports and you Juniors can 
mething about breed types by 
“the pictures in the reports. 
e other interesting articles in 
ssue. 

s it make a difference whether 


children drink milk or coffee? 


Dy 
ay to Join 
othe 
loards 
diryman 
uniors 


\ 


es put off ’til tomorrow what 
ee TODAY.” Join the Jun- 
It’s 
Just as soonas you are com- 
r enrolled we will send you the 
ms of our club which are: a 
fob, or a necklace for girls, a 
wing the head of your favorite 
of dairy cattle, and a hand- 
ir engraved creed. 

ome member of your immediate 


‘oe a regular subscriber to 


Dairyman and you are under 


( 


us of age, sign the application 
ditin. DO IT TODAY! 


hereby apply for membership in 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ Club. I 
read the Junior Department 
ird’s Dairyman regularly and do 
i to make the Juniors’ Club a 
__ Will you please send me the 
b { ] or necklace [ ] (mark 
_your choice), the pin, and 
s Dairyman Junior’s Creed. 


BEIB SISieis sre sh ewes psec cece reese . 


(Write distinctly, or print) 


(R. FD.) (City) 
sees Iam ...... years old. 


e) 


ssa .,Do: you belong to a 
Girls’ 4-H Club? ........... 
PON o.) ona's a ce owiet 


easy. It doesn’t cost you a- 
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In a survey of more than 80,000 
school children in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
ghany County it was found that there 
were more “good” pupils among those 
who drank only milk than “fair” or 
“poor” pupils, while there were more 
“fair” than “good” or “poor” pupils 
among those who drank coffee. (See 
page 882.) 

In ten years what have the Guild- 
ners accomplished? They have paid 
off the mortgage on the 72%-acre 
farm, bought 40 acres additional for 
$5,000 and paid $1,000 on this. They 
have built a silo, a chicken house, hay 
barn, windmill, a garage and a ma- 
chine shed and have improved the 
house and barn. (See page 883.) 

How was the Guildner income dis- 
tributed in 1925? Their gross in- 
come was $4,589.65 coming from the 
following sources: butterfat, $1,- 
841.96; hogs, $1,146.29; eggs 
$439.98; poultry, $197.54; wheat, 
$181.09; miscellaneous including po- 
tatoes, $375.83. 

How-do European farmers use liq- 
uid manure? To fertilize their fields. 
All the manure including the liquid 
is generally collected in large under- 
ground tanks. (See page 888.) 

How is it applied to the land? 
Generally by the use of barrel wag- 
ons. These may be pulled by one 
horse outfits, two-horse teams, cow 
teams, oxen, or any combination. A 
pasture on one of the Swiss farms is 
sprayed with liquid manure from un- 
derground pipes. 

How is electricity used on the 
Schneider farm? On this Swiss farm, 
electricity pumps the liquid manure, 
operates the wood saw, hay and 
straw cutter, and feed grinder; runs 
the straw presser, turns the cider 
mill, is used in the home for heating 
and lighting, ironing, operating the 
curling iron, and toasting bread. 

How should new born calves be 
treated? Paint the navels with iodine 
and dust on some boracic acid pow- 
der. (See page 890.) 

How should the young boars be 
fed? They should have about the 
same combination of feeds used for 
gilts—green feed and limited corn 
supplemented with skimmilk, or a 
mixture of tankage 70 parts, linseed 
meal 15 parts, and shorts 15 parts. 

What were the chief sources of 
Wisconsin’s farm income in 1926? 
The gross income of $415,459,000 
exceeded the 1925 income by a little 
over 6 per cent. Wisconsin farmers 
realized 47 per cent from the sale of 
milk, 15 per cent from hogs, 11 per 
cent from cattle and calves, 10 per 
cent from eggs and poultry, 5.7 per 
cent from potatoes, and the rest mis- 
cellaneous. 


Junior Letters 


Likes Farm Life 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am a girl 14 
years old and was a Sophomore in high school 
last year. I live on a farm. I like calves and 
horses best of farm animals. As yet I have 
not a calf but as soon as I get capital enough 
I want to get a good Ayrshire calf. We have 
12 or 13 eows. Sometimes I help milk. 

I like to help in haying. For quite a few 
years I have ridden a horse to pull up the hay. 
Sometimes after supper I help load hay. I like 
farm life and all outdoors. I would like to 
hear from other juniors. My address is 
R. F. D. 1, Eagleville, Conn. Edith Slate. 


Ed 
A 4-H Health Club 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am a mem- 
ber of the 4-H Health Club which was or- 
ganized at our school four years ago. We have 
for president, Mary Petrow. Our chairman 
is Edith A. Grant and I am secretary. I 
think it is a great thing to have some part 
in the club. 

Our school has made health posters for 
four years and each year at the Storrs Fair 
we won a prize on them. So from all four 
years we have $26.75 in our bank. We have 
decided to visit the capital of Connecticut. 

I am 12 years old and in the 8th grade. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Cullen. She has 
taught me for seven years. My birthday is 
October 31. I have one sister and a brother. 
My sister goes to high school. 

I read Hoard’s Dairyman and find it very 
helpful in studying agriculture at school. I 
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Beating All Standards in 
Milking Machines 


New improvements—easier operation—mechanical simplicity—lower price—Fords 


Milkers will save you 20% to 60% over any other smilar milker. Why pay more? 


*180 


COMPLETE 
East of Rockies 


mee por “a — 
vw FORDS 
New 
The great popularity of Fords Milkers 


makes possible new and greater values. 
This splendid new portable model mounted 
on rubber wheels carries a Full Power 
gasoline engine. Easily started with handy 
foot or hand starter. 


“JUNIOR” ENGINE 
PORTABLE MILKER 


Outfit is of famous Fords Milker Quality 
with double milking unit, hardened bronze 
bushings, and New Departure ball bear- 
ings. Easy and simple to operate. Thou- 
sands in successful use—completely guaran- 
teed. Some territory open for distributers. 


Does better work—Lasts longer and costs less. Write for Free Booklet No. 20 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 123 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, II. 


You can’t beat 


Burch’s Best 


Cow Biankets 


No Sir! There’s not a cow blanket made 
that equals ‘““Burch’s Best.” Hundreds ot 
fine herd owners cover their winners with 
this patented blanket. Has ten exclusive 


a 4 features. Combines beauty, praticability 


PATENTED MAY 19,]925-No 15385% — 


and low price. Made to fit every animal 
perfectly. Every blanket covered with 


Our Ironclad Guarantee 


We guarantee them not to rip or tear for two years. You must get perfect service. No othcr blanket is so 
fully covered. None can be, for none are made so well. Well send a sample on Tequest to convince you, 


Where Burch Blankets Will Be Used This Year 


These herds will use Burch Blankets this year: Carnation Farms and Pabst Holstein Farms, Oconomowoc, Wisc., 
Corium Farm, (F. J. bP Pres.) Fond du Lac, Wisc., Fern-Dell Farm (A. W. Fox, Mgr.) Green Bay, Wise., 


Elm Hill Farm, Brookfiel 


Mass., Rock County Herd, Janesville, Wise., and many others. 


Send your name and address today for free descriptive booklet, prices, etc. 


F.S. BURCH COMPANY, 152-A W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


am corresponding with ten Hoard’s Dairyman 
Juniors. 

My address is Mansfield Center, Conn. 

Olga Wanda Sulkowski. 
i) 
Joins Calf Club 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—Dad said I 
could join the calf club this year. I didn’t 
know which calf to take, so when the tester, 
who is the leader of our club, came I asked 
him which calf would be best to take. My 
calf’s name is Kenfleur Beda’s Prince. He is 
a Guernsey. We got him from a man in IIli- 
nois. I take him out every sunny day and give 
him exercise and pasture. In the morning I 
feed him 9 pounds of milk and 1 quart of 
feed. I mix the feed, oil meal, oats, and corn, 
and with the feed I give him a handful of 
silage and a little while after that I give him 
some hay. At noon I give him a quart of wa- 
ter; at night the same as morning. I am 8 
years old. I would be glad if some of the jun- 
iors would write to me. My address is R. No. 
8, Barron, Wis. Caryl Matthys. 


From a Canadian Junior 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—About eight or 
nine years ago my father started buying Ayr- 
shire cattle. We liked them fine so we kept on 
selling our Durhams and buying Ayrshires. 
Now we have a herd of 17 cows, 2 heifers, and 
an Ayrshire bull. We also have a small heif- 
er about one week old. We always weigh the 
milk that each cow gives. 

We keep six horses, four working horses 
and two drivers. 

My address is R. R. No. 4, Mitchell, Ontario, 
Canada. Edwin Muegge. 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon 
honor and fully guaranteed. Ask for free cata- 
1og showing styles for every requirement. Suitah’e 
terms and liberal cash discounts. We will have 
exhibit of our full line at the Dairy Industries 
Exposition at Cleveland, Oct. 23—Booth No. 409. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P.O. BorE DEKALB, ILL. 


COW BLANKETS 


Show Blankets Write for 
Our Specialty Pp R I Cc E Ss ; 
and |.“ 
SAMPLES 


Over50,000in usein Ameri. 
ca. For testing, condition. 
ing and protecting cattle, 


R. LAACKE Co. 


653 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SoA uote eee wr, WN BR 4 


YES - 
Patented 1909-1921 
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Vermont Experimental 
Farm 


Hoarp’s DAaiRYMAN:—As a result 
of a bill recently passed by the leg- 
islature, the Vermont Experiment 
Station is to receive an appropria- 
tion from the state for the purpose of 
operating the dairy farm. This is the 
first opportunity that the experiment 
station has had to operate the Uni- 
versity Farm. 

M. H. Campbell has been add- 
ed to the staff of the Department of 
Animal and Dairy Husbandry as pro- 
fessor of dairy production. He will 
have direct charge of the dairy herd 
and farm as well as doing instruc- 
tional work. 

Professor Campbell was raised on 
a dairy farm in Illinois. He attended 
the University of Illinois, specializing 
in dairy production work. After 
graduation he spent one year in grad- 
uate study at the University of Wis- 
consin. He became a member of the 
Department of Dairy Husbandry at 
the University of Illinois in 1918 
where he remained until coming to 
Vermont. While at Illinois he had di- 
rect supervision of the college herd 


“NOAH LOTT’ 


NO USE OF ME LOSING 
out ON JHE GAME JUST 
BECAUSE | GOT SOME 
PL OWING TO DO-OH 

Boy ' SHES ALLRE 
img! 


TER 
= 


INN 


LEN | 
ZA "IJ 
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Top, left: Velma Berkey of Indiana and her grand champion Jersey heifer, winner over all breeds in the dairy calf club class. } 
D: C., offered by the Pennsylvania R. R. and also the trip to the National Dairy Show at Memphis offered by the Blue Valley Creamery Co. Lower, left: Johnson County Calf Club e 
Ayrshires in the cattle barn. Center, right: Portion of the dairy exhibit, Purdue Building. Lower, right: Hancock County winning dairy judging team will represent Indiana in 
judging contest held at the National Dairy Show. From left to right they are Dale W. Simmons, Louis Jacobi, Oakley Frost, Norman E. Wood. 


and was superintendent of official 
testing. Vermont is fortunate in se- 
curing Professor Campbell. 
' H. B. ELLENBERGER. 
Vermont Experiment Station. 


Cows in Labrador 


Even in far off Labrador, where 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell has made 
himself famous for his medical care 
of the Eskimos, Dairy Council litera- 
ture finds a valuable place in a health 
education program. 

For many years the National Dairy 
Council has been supplying the Inter- 
national Grenfell Association with 
material which could be used among 
the children of Labrador. This year, 
however, an entirely different set of 
Council literature was prepared and 
sent up to meet the demands of the 
Yale School in Labrador, located 
at the North West River. 

While it was the first year for this 
icebound school, and although the 
youngsters were housed in rather 
poor quarters with equipment of the 
rudest sort, yet the boys and girls of 
Labrador learned to love to go to 
school and were given a slight insight 


Noahs Team also made a home run’ on a walk 


COMBS SINGLED TO 
FOUGHT SCORING LAZZERI, 
KOENIG UP - STRIKE ONE 

BALL ONE ~- 8-Z-2-Z-Z-Z- 
KOENIG SINGLED T LEFT 
COMBS GOING TO MIR 


BABE RUTH i 


SEEN AT 1927 INDIANA STATE FAIR 


of the opportunities that education 
can offer. 

Miss Elizabeth Criswell, Child Wel 
fare Director of the Yale _ school, 
brought two cows with her to provide 
fresh milk for the boarding house of 
14 children taken in from outside set- 
tlements. Few of these children had 
ever tasted milk before, and none of 
them had ever had fresh milk. 

‘Tt was a delight,’ states Miss 
Criswell, ‘‘to see these youngsters 
gaining weekly from their daily ra- 
tion of milk. One boy gained 16 lbs. 
during the year; everyone gained 
from 4 to 16 lbs. And not only have 
the boys and girls learned to like and 
to know the value of milk but they 
have learned to love, care for, and 
want cows. 

“Tt is difficult for us to understand 
that these people have never known 
domestic animals, outside of the half- 
savage husky dogs that furnish trans- 
portation for them. Care of the dogs 
involves little work; but the boys in 
the school regard the tending of 
the cows seriously, carefully water- 
ing, feeding, and milking them. When 
the calves came this spring, each one 
was bespoken many times. Our great- 


She was awarded the $50 educational trip to W: 


wy 


October 1 0 19 


a reasonable rate which these } 


can afford.’ Te S| 
Ran Out of Hay and Bc 
Alfalfa | 


It is interesting to talk with: 
men about the influences the) 
up to their getting interested ; 
in alfalfa to give it a tr 
Ralph Meyering of Missaukee 
Michigan, for example. Raly 
first persuaded to put his | 
cow testing association. 


two winters ago and _ boughi 
shipped-in alfalfa at a price 
than he had ever paid fot 
This hay was so much better th 
kind of hay he ran out of thati¢ 
next to the county agent al 
“wised up” on how to grow f 
Now he is growing his own. |! 
that selling home grown alfil 
his good cows is a mighty gol 
to keep ahead of the sheriff. — 


NEW YORK WINS 
TomMORROW'S GAME WH 
START - O-2-2- 2% EASE 
STANDARD TIME 


iry Cattle Congress 


.927 Dairy \Cattle Congress 
September 26 with a larger 
an they have ever had but 


ing day weather*as it is 
get,—cold and rainy. 


growth it ld Fade speaks 
Manager Estel and the show 
uilt. We have seen it grow 
ears from a single commer- 
bit building and one barn 
open air judging arena, to 
able exhibit buildings, 10 good 
and an excellent amphitheatre. 
Belgian horse show has just 
the same number of entries, 
it had last year but there are 
ex ibitors,—not so many large 
eo as in 1926. The dairy 
| show, with about the same num- 
£ entries as last year, includes 
yf the best ones from the mid- 
state fairs as well as some 
winners from the eastern cir- 
There are upwards of 650 
cattle, besides. calf club en- 
representing 108 herds ‘from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
gs, New York, Missouri, and 
mn. : 

the best Waterloo show yet 
‘the weather man will but give 
12 help, it will undoubtedly have 
itronage it deserves. 

ailed account of the dairy cat- 
ging, students’ judging con- 
ste., will appear in the next 


as. 
' . 
| 7. Farm Congress 


lough the courtesy of the Gover- 
id the Commissioner of Agricul- 
jthe farmers of Wisconsin are 
called to meet as a Wisconsin 
| Congress at Madison, Thursday 
‘riday, October 13—14, 1927. 
\tations have been extended by 
lo some five thousand persons 
arm organizations throughout 
ate. In addition, a general in- 
m has been extended through 
bic press and will be supple- 
e by posters announcing the 
S. 

angements have been made for 
i trip tickets of a fare and a half 
ie round trip, good from. all 
in Wisconsin to Madison dur- 
je Farm Congress. These round 
ckets will be on sale from Oct. 
| inclusive, and are good for 
leturn with no stopovers to Oct. 
127. Persons attending the Con- 
and wishing to secure the re- 
fare must purchase their round 
ckets at their stations. 


A Community Cow 

RDS DairyMAN:—S partan- 
rst “community cow,” pur- 
y the Spartanburg, South 
re Anti-tuberculosis Associa- 
begun its rounds. So aie 
, this is the first ‘‘c 

'y cow” on record, and its isch 
a nteresting. 

was purchased by the as- 
i 0: to be lent to poor families, 
\ | of which have tuberculosis 
ion are unable to purchase the 
‘ary milk required in its treat- 
1 The local association will pay 
\¢ feed and care of the animal, 
‘Ml See that it is properly cared 
And it will be lent to families 
the milk from month to 


: experiment is successful, 
S may he purchased and 
the anti-tuberculosis As- 


Ta form the nucleus of 
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The greatest 
radio value the 
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With the opening bars of the 
ee aphick greatest.orchestras-~ 


SS 


12-inch Ultra- 
Musicone, $9.75 
16-inch Super- 
Musicone, $12.75 
Pe et 


Mus 
3 ft. high, °327. 50 


world ever saw. Six-tube Bandbox $55 


To Crosley resources, experience, leadership and 
mass manufacturing methods comes the big 
factor that leads to paramount achievement— 
license to use the best of radio patents—license 
to work with and to take full advantage of the 
research and study of the greatest of their kind 
—The Radio Corporation of America, The 
General Electric Co., The Westinghouse Co., 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
‘The Hazeltine and Latour Corporations, 


Wonder not then that this “Bandbox” is an 
amazing radio—and a phenomenal value. 


Such resources at his command 
Bi have resulted in the greatest 
Crosley triumph—a 6 tube re- 
ceiver with all elements Completely 
Bitelied—absotutely Balanced in its radio fre- 
quency stages and including features and refine- 
ments at a price of $55, which are the chief talk- 
ing points of sets twice its price and more. 


This Bandbox is totally shielded. 
Copper shields cover coils, cadmium- 
plated steel covers the condensers. 
Wiring is completely shielded from 
both. The Bandbox is completely 
balanced, Itisa genuine neutrodyne. 


> 


The Bandbox is equip- 
ped with Acuminators 


—sec- roved Consoles 
ondary App 
adjust- TESRy iawn 

= ments to ial 5 oe a 


be used 
only on weak, distant 
signals and when cruis- 
ing for far-a-way sta- 
tions that ordinary one 
dial sets miss entirely. 


The Band- 
box possesses 
a volume 
control by 
which strong 
local dancing 


H. T. ROBERTS CO. Chicago, Ill. 

volume can 1840 8. Michigan Ave. 

be reduced ‘ Sales Agents for 8 EG tee eoheele aane 
1 = owers Brothers Compa 

to a whisper without The Wolf Mjg. Industries 


distortion of detuning. 
The Bandbox operates 
with a single tuning knob which turns an illuminated dial. 
This feature for shadowy corners is greatly appreciated, 


mare ‘The Bandbox is easily installed in console cabi- 
# nets being so designed that a few screws removed 
40 5° Goi 

i from the escutcheon and the id 

# bottom releases chassis from 
the outside metal case. See 
it at Crosley dealers now! 


Write Dept. 44 for descriptive literature. 


GROSEEY 


The Crosley Radio Corporation Crosley eee ts licensed only . 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres, for Radio Amateur, Experi- 
Cincinnati, Ohio mentaland Broadcast Reception 
Sm a EE SSS TS ne eS RS CREA ot a ge RY Se 
= - 


SE ea ie OSA: 6 Re Niet) erate 
the country and be of great help in tice of buttermaking and his book is 
fighting tuberculosis among the fami- prepared for those who desire the 


J 
Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons ||) Ok 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit t 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— \ “( 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or Internaticnal Tractors. \ 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 31 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


lies of the poor. best and latest information pertain- 
Georgia. J. H. REED. ing to the butter industry. “The But- 
oe Oe ter Industry” may be obtained from 
New Book on Butter Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department, Equipped Write for 
The second edition of “The Butter ert cet in the United States and pL. nope 
Industry” is ready for distribution. “Ub tLotelen countries, FURR 3 ne 
The book has been completely rewrit- PINs Wp, DA ee ae ine Service 


ten and numerous chapters on many At least twelve winners in. dairy 
phases of butter manufacture have calf work in Minnesota will be sent 
been added. to the National Dairy Exposition at 

Professor O. F. Hunziker, the Memphis, Tenn., October 15—22, by 
author of this book, is a thorough the Minneapolis Journal. Club win- 
student of butter manufacture. He ners from 28 states will participate ile Wulti2’ne 


understands the science and the prac-_ in the contests. 


Maximum Ventilation 


at Minimum Cost 
FOR ALL BUILDINGS—SILENT, BURABLE 
Allen. Ar Turbine Hentitator Cn, 


1084-14th St troit. Michigan 
ENGINEERS LN PRINCIPAL cITIES 


Uentilator 


Turbine 
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forLlatest 
HAMMER TYPE 


FEED MILL 


y 2 H.P. Electric Motor or 


Also makers of 
Blue Streak 
Mills, large ca- 
pacity Hammer 
Type, moderate 
speed. Grinds 
roughage as 
well as grain— 
for Fordson or 

equal power. 


pe 


24 H. py Gasoline Engine. Grinds & 
35 bushel shelled corn per hour. Runs. 
slow — grinds fast. No burrs tore- 
place. Nails, bolts and wire can’t dam- 
age it. Screens changed without stop- 
ping mill 

we best erage: A overt 
in first cost and operating cos 
—jis durable and simple. En- a 
dorsed by Electric Power Compa- © sss 
nies. Can be started fully loaded © ; 
without causing line disturbance, 

Made in Three Sizes 

Capacities 35 to 85 bushel 

shelled corn per hour 

2 ee i price $38.75; 3H. P., price 
$44.25 6H. P., price $65. Gan be 
furnished equipped with Fan Blow- 
er and pipe for elevating feed up to 
40 ft. Also complete with Electric 
Motor, mounted as unit with Mill. 

Write for Catalog (2) 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1303 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 


Smoke Camels for the one big reason .. . 
enjoyment! 


WHY do people like good to- 


baccos? 


If you want the sheerest plea- 
sure that wonderful tobaccos can 


© 1927 


For just one reason — 
enjoyment. And Camel brings 
this world more tobacco pleasure 
every day than any other cigarette 
that ever was made. That’s why the 
number of Camel smokers is the 
largest in the world. Why Camel 
gains in popularity every hour. 
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Corn Borer War Continues 


War on the European corn borer 


continues. The fall attack is under 
way. 

The, corn borer is advancing. This 
pest has been reported in 55 Ohio 


counties as compared to 42 counties 
last year. In Indiana 14 counties have 
reported the corn borer where only 8 
counties had it last year. 

“Cutting corn low is the first move 
against the borer in the fall,’ say 
authorities at Ohio State Agricultur- 
al College. The worms move down in 
the cornstalk as the season advances 
so that corn cut low and disposed of 
early in the season will get rid of 
most of the borers.” 


In all of the 55 infested Ohio coun- 
ties low cutting demonstrations will 
be conducted this fall by extension of- 


ment. 


give, just try Camels. So mellow 
and mild you'll wonder how you 
ever got along without them. So 
smooth and fragrant that they will 
reveal a smoking contentment 
that is full and complete. 


We invite you to know Camels 
because they are so good. This 
famous cigarette will repay you 
in full measures of genuine enjoy- 


Camel leads the world! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. 


ficials of Ohio State University. <A 
4-page leaflet on harvesting methods 
to control the borer can be obtained 
by writing Ohio State University at 
Columbus. 


Production and Uses of Milk 
1925—1926 


(Continued from page 927) 

Cheese consumption in 1926 amount- 
ed to 4.86 lbs. per capita, a 
slight increase over 1925 and nearly 
a pound and a half increase over 
1917. This is equivalent to a per capi- 
ta increase of nearly 7 quarts of milk 
in the past nine years. There is op- 


portunity to promote larger consump- 6 


tion of cheese in the future, for its 
economy and palatableness warrant 
a consumption double what now pre- 
vails. 
Condensed 


milk consumption 


Cc. 


October 1 ; , 


amounted to 14.32 Ibs. per ¢ 
1926, a decrease of half ; 
from the previous year but 
crease of 3.83 lbs. over 1917, 
is equivalent to an increase of n 
4% quarts of milk in nine y 
Ice cream consumption 
gallons per capita in 1926, 
decrease from 1925 but an 
of 2.8 quarts over 1917. 
iy to an increase o 
4% quarts of milk in nine y. 


Table V—Per Capita Annual Co 
of Dairy Products in United 


i Cond 

Year Milk Butter Cheese ~ 

Gals. Lbs. Lbs. 
1849 13.9 4.0 
1859 UD ale see 
1869 13.7 3.3 
1879 15.8 2.1 
1889 19.5 2.9 
1899 19.9 3.7 
1909 18.0 3.85* 
1914 17.0 4.60* 
1916 15.4 3.04 
1917 42.4 = LA 2.89 
1918 43,0 ° 14.0 3.00 
1919 43.0 14.8 3.50 
1920 438.0 14.7 3.50 
1921 49.0 16.1 3.50 
1922 50.0 16.5 3.70 
1923 53.0 17.0 3.90 
1924 54.75 17.38 4.20 
1925 54.75 17.39 4.26 
1926 55.30 4.36 


17.82 


other years. 
{For the year 1910. 


Monthly Uses of Mi 


The following table show 
rying quantities of milk t 
month for the manufacture 
four principal dairy product 
as also the monthly perce’ 
the year’s total for these f 
ucts: 


VI—Milk Used in Manuf 
1926 : 
(In millions of pounds) 


Table 


Con- 
Butter Cheese densed 
: milk* | 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan. 2,060 251 311 
Feb. 1,984 251 289 
Mar. 2,367 317 362 
April 2,555 369 410 
May 3,292 488 .518 
June 3,763 576 582. 
July 3,357 495 468 
Aug. 2,808 414 348 
Sept. 2,460 363 298 
Oct. 2,171 307 278 
Noy. 1,865 227 222 
Dec. 1,917 210 246 
Total 30,604 4,274 4,383 2,959 | t 


*Includes evaporated milk. 
y+Per cent of total milk used ah 
all four products. sae 


year, each of these four 
tured products reach the 
volume in June, which 
counts for one-eighth of all 
for manufacturing purpos 
August supplies 44.5% of 
factured dairy products. 


Balance of Trade ° 


While we exported over 
lion pounds of butter in 19: 
ported sufficient to make 
ports total 2,546,075 lb 
manner we find net impor 
amounting to 74,514,226 
net export of 112,885,601 
densed milk. ce to. 


port of over half a billic 
milk, the lose ese import 


to less than one-half o 
of our total milk produ 
(Epvitor’s Note: In p 
survey, we are largely 
the Bureau of Agricultur: 
ics, and especially to Al. 
ee Bureau. ) 


TOBER is a glorious time of 
year. Following harvest and 
} preceding Thanksgiving it 
ae measure of the season’s labor 
jof the use of land; it brings a 
-colored horizon among trees 
‘gratitude at the hearthstone. 
ts, bins, stacks, and silos now 
| the season’s harvest. We turn 
| the toil of the field to that of 
‘replenishing feed boxes; we 
to make feeds and begin to 
foods—the products of good 
tock husbandry. 


om 


| Udder Trouble Treatment 


fash cows, particularly well-fed 
producers, frequently have con- 
m or inflammation of the udder. 
t such cases could be prevented 
eatly modified in their severity 
‘oser attention to feeding for the 
week or so after cows calve. A 
practice is to cut down the 
int of grain fed and substitute a 
laxative in nature and light in 
ier. Bran is especially good at 
;a time. Some ground oats could 
‘ded with bran. Milk should be 


jn several times daily followed 
jtime by rubbing or kneading the 
\ 


lammation induced by garget or 
\mitis infection is of different 
jicter than congestion. Grain 
ng should be reduced; a physic 
id be given; affected cows should 
tie exposed to inclement weather. 
should be milked gently three 
yur times daily. Affected cows 
jd be isolated to prevent unaffect- 
‘ws being exposed to the disease 
1 is somewhat transmissible. 


& 


4 _ Mangels 

le feeding of freshly dug mangels 
jge quantities frequently induces 
)s. To safeguard the possibility 
‘ls, the beets should be stored for 
al weeks before feeding. In 
ng mangels there is less likeli- 
of imparting undesirable flavors 
ilk if they are fed immediately 
( milking rather than before milk- 
; Kale and rape are two succulent 
» most likely to impart undesir- 
|flavors to milk if fed within two 
(i before milking. 

* @ 

Fitting for Test 

ws that are to be started on test 
(this fall and during the winter 
uid be dried off soon enough as to 
jthem about eight weeks of rest. 
that are just finishing year rec- 
should have the full time rest; 
that are in fair to good condi- 
Imay not need the full eight 
13 to get them in proper condi- 
1 Cows to be put on short time 
} should be fat at calving time. 
\ssive fattening is not so essen- 
lwhen cows are to be carried 
gh for the longer testing peri- 
The fitting ration should include 
aa . . 
culent feed and a grain mixture. 
ughage, silage and legume hay 
oe good combination. Beet 


I 
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as recently completed a record 
Pounds milk containing 981.7 
She thus becomes the tenth 
for the Guernsey breed in 
ture). Mallia was bred and 
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sasonable Live Stock Notes 


pulp or stock beets may be used in 
place of part of the silage. Many 
herdsmen haye their own _ special 
grain mixture for fitting. Following 
are two good grain mixtures to be fed 
with silage and legume hay: (1) 100 
lbs. each of bran, ground oats, homi- 
ny feed or ground corn, linseed meal; 
(2) 100 Ibs. each of bran, ground oats, 
linseed meal, 75 lbs. cottonseed meal, 
50 lbs. ground corn. 
& 
Feeding Calves on Milk Substitutes 
The problem of feeding calves in 
herds from which whole milk is sold 
is by no means an easy one to solve 
successfully. Experimental evidence 
indicates that calves must be fed 
whole milk at least 20 days if they 
are to survive changes to substitutes. 
Calves fed on substitutes usually do 
not look as well as whole milk fed 
calves for the first 6 to 9 months. 
Thereafter they recover from the de- 
ficiencies of their earlier feeding. 
Some good calf meal mixtures are 
as follows: equal parts by weight of 
hominy feed, linseed meal, red dog 
flour, and dried blood mixed with wa- 
ter in the proportion of 1 of meal to 
9 of water and fed warm, 100° F. 
Dry grain, ground corn and oats, and 
legume hay are to be fed in addition 
to the gruel. 
The New York Station recommends 
a calf meal mixture as follows: 500 
lbs. yellow corn meal, 440 lbs. red 
dog flour, 300 Ibs. oat flour, 300 Ibs. 
linseed meal, 200 lbs. malted barley, 
200 Ibs. soluble blood flour, 20 lbs. 
each of calcium carbonate, steamed 
bone meal, and salt. This mixture is 
fed as gruel at 100° F. mixing with 
water in the proportion of 1 of meal 
to 5 of water. Whole milk is fed the 
first 20 days and thereafter the gruel 
substituted gradually. At three 
weeks of age hay and grain should 
be placed before the calves. Legume 
hay and a grain mixture composed of 
30 lbs. each of hominy feed, ground 
oats, and wheat bran, and 10 lbs. lin- 
seed meal are recommended. 
& 
Weaning Fall Pigs 
Weaning pigs with the least dis- 
turbance to their continued growth is 
an art well worth learning. A very 
successful Indiana hog raiser provides 
a creep and suitable feeds for pigs 
while they are still nursing their 
dams. At eight weeks of age the 
sow’s feed is gradually restricted 
which shuts down on milk production. 
When the time is right, the sows are 
taken away from the pigs and not 
the pigs from their dams. In this 
way by leaving the pigs in the quar- 
ters they are accustomed to they are 
weaned without knowing what has 
been done. 
ae 


Preventing Egg Losses 


The season is near at hand for con- 
verting feed crops into eggs. No one 
wants to put labor into the produc- 
tion of feeds and then lose their value. 
It is estimated that about 17 per cent 
of the eggs shipped to wholesale 
markets have no commercial value 
because of their being dirty, broken, 
or having chick development, or being 
shrunken, rotten, or moldy. The fol- 
lowing conditions will almost entirely 
eliminate losses from these sources: 
eggs for market should weigh from 
one and one-half to two pounds per 
dozen; be uniform in size; be free 
from dirt, but not washed; be strong 
shelled, fresh, and infertile. They 
should be laid in clean nests, gathered 
often, never taken from an incubator 
nor from stolen nests; they should be 
kept in a cool, dry place until deliv- 
ered at the market. 


A AAAN 


Make the most [lm 
of Winter Milk prices 


Here’s your opportunity to cash in on 
winter milk prices. Make the most of 
this season’s market by getting your pro- 
duction on a sound, economical basis. 
There’s a Quaker Dairy Ration that just 
fits your farm, your herd! Pick your feed 
below: 


Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Herd! 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 
24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of. clover. 


Quaker Big Q@ Dairy Ration exactly 

20% meets the need of those herds receiv- 
ing poor alfalfa hay, fair clover hay, 
or real choice mixed clover and grass 
hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 

16% when cows are receiving choice clover 
hay, good alfalfa hay, or an excellent 
grade of fine mixed grass-and-clover 
hay; a good ration for dry stock and 
for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, 
as the exclusive grain ration has a 
real place when the herd is receiving 
liberal quantities of the very best 
grade of alfalfa hay. For blending 
it combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all 
stock —dry stock, horses, sheep, 
swine, and steers it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain mo- 
lasses in dried form and are rich in 
the minerals cows must have to make 
milk. 


Send for the FREE book—* The Dairy 
Herd’’—it tells you just how to meet 
the feed requirements of your farm, your 
herd. 


The Quaker Qats Gmpany 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker ’ Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Green Cross Pig-N-Hog 
Poultry Feeds Horse Feed Meal 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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Ward Off Winter Diseases! 


Cold, damp stall floors are frequently responsible for gar- 
get, rheumatism and other cold-weather diseases that de- 
crease milk yield. Insure the health of your herd:this win- 
ter and increase milk production by flooring your stalls with 
warm, comfortable Circle A Cork Brick. 


Circle A Cork Brick are warm because they are seventy 
per cent cork by volume—dry because they are thoroughly 
nonabsorbent of moisture—safe because they are nonslip- 
pery. They are so reasonable in cost and so sound an in- 
vestment that no dairyman can afford to be without the 
protection they afford. 


Write for a sample brick and book, “Circle A Cork Brick.” Address 
ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY (Division of Armstrong 
Cork Company), 112 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


For 29 years the Drew Line of Barn Equipment has offered 
farmers and dairymen more dollar for dollar value than 
they could get in any other equipment. 
Now at our New Low Prices you have an opportunity 
to make a still greater saving. There has never been 
a time when farmers have had the opportunity to 
purchase barn equipment at prices that would 
enable them to realize as great a profit on the 
investment as they have right now! 


Before You Buy 


See the Drew Line Dealer 


N _ He will gladly show you how you can equip 
a7? your barn withStalls, Stanchions, Litter Car- 
IE tiers, Drinking Cups, etc., at a big saving 
in cost and how the saving in labor and 
increased profits will pay for the equip- 
ment the first year. Look into this—it 
will pay you big. 
If you willsend us your name and 
address we will be glad to send you 
descriptive literature telling all 
about the Complete Drew Equip- 
ment Line for Dairy Barns, 
Horse Barns, Hog and Poul- 
try Hlouses. 
THE DREW LINE CO. 
Dept. 617 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmira, N. ¥. D117 


CE 1898-BETTER E 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer —It Helps Us 
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Opinions, Brickbats, and Boug 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expressi 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or constru 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time 


interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion, ] 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. Hoard’s Dairy; 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Believes in Co-operative 
Marketing 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I always en- 
joy your editorial page; however, 
the August 10 is better than usual. 
As I am primarily interested in co- 
operative farm marketing and its suc- 
cess I especially appreciate your 
article on that. I feel that our 
Missouri Farmers’ Association has 
undertaken as large a task as any 
farm organization and has been ex- 
ceptionally successful with poultry 
and eggs, and in a small way with 
cream. The high lights in success as 
I see them are not so much in price 
fixing as the increase of sales and the 
steadying of prices. 

The Ozark country is an ideal poul- 
try country. Before the organiza- 
tion of our M. F. A., egg prices fluc- 
tuated from 10 or 12 cents in summer 
to 60 or 65 cents in winter, with the 
low price during the heavy production 
time and.the high price when very 
few eggs were being produced, and 
now by using our own cold storage 
the low price has been around 20 
cents and the high price around 40 
cents, with the profit to the producer 
almost doubled and yet leaving eggs 
at usable prices for the consumer. 
Probably their best work has been in 
grading eggs and in working for bet- 
ter grade of cream. We have also 
saved by purchasing feeds and seeds 
in a more economical way and there 
is much room for improvement yet. 
There has also been quite a nice little 
dividend to be pro-rated back to the 
producers. I still believe in co-opera- 
tive marketing as the best bet for 
communities which specialize in any 
line but more for the purpose of 
stabilizing prices and quality and in- 
creasing consumption than to try to 
boost prices. I also believe in trade 
unions but think they should be used 
more to increase the quality of labor 
than they are at present. Any or- 
ganization that starts in to rob the 
other fellow is going to get a black 
eye soon but organizations to deliver 
better goods at living prices or honest 
work at living wages are bound to 
succeed because they are right. 

Thanks for your good paper. 

Missouri. H. L. EpGERTON. 


Arizona’s Future 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—It is with 
keen interest that I have read your 
editorial on the subject of ‘‘Why 
More Land?” and the subsequent dis- 
cussion of this topic. Naturally 
everyone should be in hearty accord 
with any move toward the elimina- 
tion of unprofitableness from agri- 
cultural land. 


Doubtless in many sections of this 
country there are to be found numer- 
ous farms which would be a greater 
asset to the nation for growing tim- 
‘ber rather than serving to bankrupt, 
if not entirely starve out, some poor 
mortals who are trying to till such 
soil. However, here in Arizona a 
very different condition exists. Our 
leading industry is mining. As every- 
one should be aware, it is but a mat- 
ter of time until the ores from these 
mines will be depleted. Then, unless 
we can turn to some other resource, 
the fate of Arizona will eventually 
be similar to that of Nevada—once 
wealthy, now poor. 

Fortunately, however, we believe 
that reclamation of agricultural lands 
from the present desert will be our 


ress is to be made. 


salvation. We are looking fe 
to the time when a gigantic s 
dam will be built at Glen Cany 
the Colorado river from which, 
led with proper diversion an 
veyance of water, 3,000,000 ac 
highly productive land can be 
ed. Of course, several years } 
required to complete this vas 
ject; its development being so 
al that no additional burden + 
sent overcrowded markets will 
fected. | 

In this section of the U. §. 
have little apprehension of 0 
duction. The rapidly growing 
cities already are on the po 
needing market milk from A 
while across the Pacific the e1 
and undernourished populace 
Orient will ever urge a conti 
of our efforts. In fact, a ] 
world demands that, instead 
following that narrow idea of 
tailment of production, we | 
rather work for the boarder pq| 
perfecting a plan whereby ou 
cultural surplus will be absorbe¢ 
world market. 

Arizona. 


J. IRVIN B 


Where the Fault Li; 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN :—I grow 
at times of reading about agric| 
conditions and methods propé 
improve them. It would be a' 
person, indeed, who did not apy: 
that there are large opportun| 
increase the income of farme; 
me this is not going to be { 
plished by outside agencies or j 
political party. : | 

The destiny of agriculture is) 
hands of the people who liver 
land. They need to be beti 
ganized, and would be if a 
majority saw its value and 
leadership could be secured. O 
son why we do not have morii 
bers in our various farm on 
tions and that our leadership|: 
more capable is due to the fa; 
persons do not become ent 
over what is possible to acca 
The advocacy of things im): 
strikes the imagination and ¢ 
more enthusiasm than simple‘ 
plans and practices which wou|! 
an industry upon a proper bas 

People like to dwell in drew 
and paint fairy pictures. Its 
that humanity has this trait. ¢ 
lead it away from the beaten } 
every day work and into newil 
takings. Without this trait hw 
would stagnate. The thing I ea 
about is that they carry it too 1! 
forget that when dealing with) 
cal problems of life and layin|] 
for the development of an indi 
is the commonplace things thi 
be brought into coordination 3] 


If we could organize and deel 
plan for securing accurate ani 
marketing information concer} 
farm crops and such other ij0 
tion as is essential to the preyi 
for marketing, and could estalls 
operative enterprises for prié 
and marketing farm producti 
would be no need of any specil ! 
lation to solve the problem of 81 
ture. We are not going to mal § 
progress with this splendid im 
of ours until we fully appreeiie 
we must utilize the princip 
practices that other industri) 
followed and used. s 

Minnesota. x 


<—— 


rn States Exposition 
(e Con tinued from page 945) 


al in 1923 and at’ Detroit in 
eat the Alta Crest entry twice 
‘ar but this time the younger 
/smoother, better finished show 
‘red up to his name. He was an 
,ding. senior and grand cham- 
\It is worthy of mention that 
in that aged bull class was 
‘te + Nancy’s Mintmaster, grand 
‘on at the National nine years 


‘y-three aged cows crowd even 
ring and here Judge Seitz had 
1; on that many in a limited 
It was a particularly difficult 
lause in the group were several 
ie winners from the 1925 and 
hows, showing in good form 
When they were finally lined 
p. Barr Flapper from Strath- 
‘ras first. She isn’t the smooth 
animal she was at the Sesqui- 
inial a year ago, but she is 
'f a cow and she deserves her 
)} Next was Monstone Septem- 
irn, the winning 3-year-old of 


ars ago, and below her stood 
rest Spicy Girl, a good winner 
y fairs last year and a right 
|'w now. 
Flapper was senior and grand 
on female with her strongest 
itor, Penshurst Bertha, the 
iz -8-year-old daughter of Pens- 
| Man O’ War, shown by Old 
| Farm. The heifer is a good 
wvell developed cow that needs 
iv just a little better balanced 
40 win in almost any company. 
jetition for junior champion- 
‘as closest between Shawsheen 
| Lass, a junior yearling owned 
“American Woolen Company, 
exion yearling from Monstone 
~The older heifer is best in 
dght at the shoulders, and good 
t 4 from her hips back she 
suit the judge so well and the 
r one won. 
Crest Farms won the get of 
ass on four by Lessnessock 
(ight as they have so often 
fore. This time the group in- 
the second prize senior year- 
Il, an aged cow, and the first 
ond prize heifer calves. 


Brown: Swiss 


es John C. McNutt, New 


| was the first year that Brown 
fave been shown at Spring- 


f it. There were 75 head from 
dozen herds from New York, 
sey, and Ohio with New York 
\in number shown as well as 
wings. 

aged bull eg brought togeth- 
' bulls that met several times 
ar, Ursula’s Stasis owned by 
jros. and Maiden’s Vronicka’s 
. grand champion: son of a 
champion sire and ‘dam owned 
jfrank Zoller, New York. The 
pull has more quality and _bet- 
wy: ype but the judge found the 
A stronger bull, better filled 
e shoulders and put him up. 
the same kind of choice 
ed in the 2-year-old class, 
S case the more refined bull 
by D. N. Boice beat the heay- 
Tom New Jersey. 

Tos,’ senior yearling, Pride’s 
Lake View, a_ straight 
od fronted bull with plenty 
‘Was junior champion. 

cow class with its eleven 
something of a disap. 
because there wasn’t a 
ding show animal in the 
afew good ones. The one 
earest filling the bill was 
wned by Warren Kinney. 
| bodied cow with a fair 
she isn’t too good behind 
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the shoulders nor at the tail setting. 
There was nothing better shown in 
the succeeding classes and she won 
senior and grand championship 
handily. 

Zoller entries were good winners in 
the next three classes: 3-year-olds, 2- 
year-olds, and senior yearlings, but 
the judge went on down the line for 
a junior champion and found her in 
Hull Bros.’ winning calf, Carl’s Val- 
ley Girl 10th of Lake View. 

The get of sire class was an easy 
win for J. F. Zoller who showed four 
by Vronicka’s College Boy. In the 
group were the grand champion bull, 
the fifth place cow, and the second 
and third prize senior yearling heifers. 


The Holsteins 
Judge: W. S. Moscrip, 


The, Holstein show this year wasn’t 
so good as it has been for the two 
years previous, nor was it so good as 
it should have been. It ought to have 
been larger and while the tops were 
very acceptable, there could well have 
been better ones on down the line in 
most of the classes. 

The 150 head shown represented 21 
herds in New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois. Elmwood Farm of Illinois was 
the heaviest winner with ten blues 
and three of the four champions. 

A good bull headed almost every 
class but there were just two really 
outstanding ones, Sir Fobes Ormsby 
Hengerveld shown by Elmwood Farm 
and Hurlwood Sir Segis Walker, a 
senior yearling owned by Hurlwood 
Farm and T.-S. Gold. The older bull, 
grand champion everywhere and All- 
American last year, may perhaps not 
show quite in the bloom of a year ago, 
but he is certainly far and away the 
best aged entry out this season and 
was an easy senior and grand cham- 
pion here. 

The yearling, a junior champion 
here in 1926, has developed nicely 
since and quite deserved his junior 
champion ribbon this year. He is, we 
think, the best junior bull we have 
seen up so far this year. 

Among the 15 aged cows was one 
that very well suited Judge Moscrip. 
Colantha Hark Delaphene is a big, 
straight topped, square rumped cow 
of typical Holland type that carries 
her 12 years easily. A few of the ring- 

(Continued on page 973) 
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Increases Your Daily Harvest 
There is one crop you _ harvest 


every 


day—your milk crop. It is a 


steady source of income and its size 
depends not only upon the number of 
dairy cattle you have, but also on the 
close skimming of your separator. 
You can feel absolutely certain you 
are getting every bit of butter fat 
from the milk if you use a 


1928 Model 


ie 


Is 


“Great Western’”’ 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Noted for its thorough skimming let. 
—the feature which determines the 


extent of your profit. 


With the Rock Island skimming 
device you take advantage of the 
It assists you in the 
job of skimming, because the Rock 
Island works in the most natural 
way, the cream going up through 
the upper outlet and the skimmed 
milk down through the bottom out- 


law of gravity. 


Bottom outlet for skim milk 
makes a self-draining, easy-cleaning 


bowl. 


Low, swinging supply tank is easy 
to fill. Convenient crank, _ball- 
bearing construction and self-oiling 
make it easy running. All moving 
parts enclosed. 

Free booklet tells why the Rock 
Island gets all the cream. Write to- 
day for free booklet C-103. 


Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


TELLS YOU IN PICTURES ABOUT THE ROT PROOF 
STORM PROOF, PERMANENT, ATTRACTIVE 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO 


NATIONAI FIRE’ PROOFING ‘COMPANY\, 


Ax Weigh milk and test for but- 
terfat by Babcock method! 


HANSON DairyScale' 


Adjustable pointer sets anywhere 
on dialto offset weight of pail. Read- 
ings in tenths of pounds make figur- 
ing easy--andlarge dial with distinct 
numerals and graduations insures 
correctness. Sturdy steel construc- 
on, Guaranteed accuracy. 


At better dealers—or order dtrect. 

Sent prepaid on recetpt of price, 

HANSON BROS, SCALE CO ID. 
500 N, Ada St, CHICAGO *-<4785 Y 


PITTSBURGH PA.@ 


to 30 H. P. to meet your exact needs. 


failed me. 


The Old Reliable “‘Jay Bee” feed mill is the greatest money-maker you 

can buy. Mills have paid for selves in a single year. 

Fordson will operate successfully. 
It Has Never Failed Me — Not a Dime for Repairs 

Mr. S. Shipman, Guide Rock, Nebr., says: ““My Humdinger has never 

I have ground more than 15,000 bushels of corn and at least 


3 sizesurs He P., 


400 tons of hay and fodder, and haven’t spent a dime for repairs yet.” 


Cool Grinding — Makes Better Feed 

Grinds any grain or roughage 
UNIFORMLY, finer, faster, at less cost per ton than any other mill. 
Over 7500 “‘Jay Bee” Mills in use. 
It’s the best mill — cheapest when work is done. 


The “‘Jay Bee” does not heat the feed. 


Yeoman Farm, Elgin, Ill. (d 
dinger Mill, than they bought for $60. So can 
47 cows, saved $150 a month on his feed bill. 


dairy barn illustrated above) made better feed at less than $35 per ton, wit! 
th; We will tell you how. Emil 
his saving paid for Humdinger, tractor, 


There’s a reason. 


20,000 


ith their Hum 
. Omaha, Nebr. milking 
elt, pulley, in one season. 


il Westergar. 


J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 268 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


J. Dickson, Mor. Thos. E. 


Wilson Shot 
horn Farm, Lake Co., IlIl., writes: ‘ 
have used a ‘Jay Bee’ Humdinger for 


three years, and the first cost has been 
the only one with. us. 


each year, as well as all the alfalfa Hay 
fed to the cattle. 
‘Humdinger,’ ”’ 


ae VAD AHS \ 
Readiness WL 


aoe J ISy) IS) ae 
ULVERIZERN 
>) 


-E 


NRULVERIZER 


= All-Steel 
Hammer 
Mill 


We grind about 


bushels of corn, oats and barley 


The mill is truly a t 


gest isp arc ieens of 
mer feed mills. 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers. 


They are reliable. 
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\ Farmers have good reasons 


‘\ for preferring RED TOPS 


¥ eee, RED TOP 
( With the RED TOP POSTS make 


Post Driver one man 
can drive 200 to 300 
» posts ina day and 
align them 
perfectly, 


‘fencing easy, 
economical 
and profitable 


Studded re-inforcing 
ib makes post stronger. 
Handy fastener holds 

fence permanently 

in place, 


ASY—because (4 
one man in a 
single day can do 
the fence job that © 
formerly required 
two men a week—when 
post holes had to be dug. 


CONOMICAL — be- 
cause they outlast four 

or five ordinary wood posts. 
Save the cost of time and labor 
usually spent each Spring in 
repairs, replacements and re- 
stapling. Lengthens useful life of 
your fence. 


ee ees only 
good fences can make the new 
farming system of crop and stock 
rotation profitable. Build good fences 
on RED TOP Steel Fence Posts. 


co UARANTEED p 
Steel Fence Posts 
AV Alec you buy a steel post, why ex- 

periment ? RED TOP is the pioneer. 
It has earned its leadership through its serv- 
ice record in the fence line for many years. 
It is guaranteed. RED TOP has satisfied 
the hardest and most critical buyers of fenc- 
ing material. Millions are to be found in all 
sections of the country. Railroads use them ex- 
tensively. One of the heaviest purchasers of RED 
TOP has been the United States Government. 


Use only fencing materials that are known to be 
durable. In the long run they are the cheapest. 


Ask Your RED TOP Dealer 


He will show you in an actual post the differences that make it the 
best for you to use. The fact that he handles RED TOPS indicates 
that he is not only an authority on fencing materials but also on how 
the proper and timely use of fencing will turn waste into profits. 


RED TOP STEEL POST CoO. 
38-R South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Aluminum_ finish 
baked on. Makes post 
more durable, rust-re- 
sisting and adds to 
the appearance 
of fence line, 


Made only of sea- 
soned railroad rail 
steel, dense, tough 
and durable. That 
@ is why they last 
so long, 


punched in post to 
.weaken it. Easy 
driving triangular an- 
cho plate riveted to 
studs. Lessdriving re- 
sistance, Firmer 
ww post anchorage. f 


CONDENSED: 


| DE SOTO 


A pound of De Soto Condensed Bute = 
= termilk mixed with water makes 4 gals, 
pea of pig slop. For poultry feed,use one Ib. 
)V45% to 3 gals water. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
se 10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
tity DeSoto Creamery &Prod Qo. Minneapolis Minn 


For bedding, most convenient, serviceable and 
sanitary. Write for special, delivered prices. 
Jagerson Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


WHITE LEGHORN Eggs and Chicks 


big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired by 
200 to 293 egg males. Egg bred 28 years. Winners 20 egg 
contests. Shipped c. 0. d. Catalog, special price bulletin 


RROW CHIX (%) 


FOR SUCCESS 
COCKERELS for less than you can raise 


D. T. FARROW free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels at low prices. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


them. Write for prices. 
CHICKERIES, Peoria, Illinois. 


Watch Our Special Opportunities Page for Real Farmers’ Bargains 


BUTTERMILK 
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Factors Affecting Profit 


Two important factors enter into 
a discussion of poultry profits. One 
is the number of eggs a fowl pro- 
duces and the second is when those 
eggs are produced. There is no ques- 
tioning the fact that the number of 
eggs a hen produces will determine 
the cost of producing the eggs but 
the time of the year they are produced 
determines the profit of the year. 

An interesting side light on this 
second factor was noted in the pro- 
duction of about 250 flocks during the 
month of January. In determining 
this feed cost only the cost of feed 
was considered. No consideration 
was given to mortality, depreciation, 
labor cost, interest, taxes, or the other 
items that should be considered in 
determining the cost of production. 
All that one can get from these costs 
is the comparative cost as determined 
by production. 

All the flocks were divided into four 
classes as based on production. The 
production was based on average egg 
production per hen per month rather 
than per cent production. This meth- 
od of determining production gives 
one a more concrete idea than just 
percentage: 


Feed cost per 


Production Average for 


per hen month doz. eggs 
eggs eggs cents 
0—7 4,14 45 
7—10 8.54 21 

10—15 12.13 14 

15—20 16.76 12.5 


It is clearly evident that volume of 
production is required to enable one 
to produce efficiently. This is true 
because about the same amount of 
feed is required to maintain a fowl 
when producing or not producing. 
Only a slight excess is required to 
produce over what is demanded only 
for maintenance. 

The second factor that enters into 
the consideration is that of distribu- 
tion. An attempt must be made 
toward making egg production more 
nearly a year-round proposition. 
With the present arrangement we 
find that there is a high percentage 
of eggs produced during the spring 
resulting in low egg prices and a low 
percentage in the late summer and 
fall causing high prices. One should 
try to fill in the two dips that are 
found at either end of a production 
curve. It can be improved by proper 
management. 

Data from a recent Maine publica- 
tion shows the following interesting 
table of a comparison of monthly pro- 
duction and average price: 


Av. priceeggs Av. No. eggs produced 


Month per doz. Old hen All Pullet 
cents flock flocks flock 
November 67 2 3 8 
December 65 2 6 10 
January 48 3 8 11 
February 41 5 9 11 
March 33 18 15 16 
April eset 14 16 17 
May 27 14 15 17 
June 28 13 13 14 
July 82 12 12 14 
August + 38 10 11 12 
September AT vi 10 10 


October 51 6 q 8 


vember, 


your merchant or dealer—it 


October 10 
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There is, of course, a hig! 
duction for the pullet flock th 
was for the old hen flocks 


with this fact in mind one y 
that there was a higher pr 
from the pullet flocks dur 


months of September, Octo 
December, and ; 
There is a greater tendency fi 
form production from prope 


tured pullets during that per 
there is from hens. 


One wil 
smaller fluctuation between 
winter yield compared to spi 
summer than there will be wi 
The same thing is true in co 
a good flock with a poor flo 

In another way one can 5 
following difference between 
flocks. The pullets showed 
vantage per individual of the 
ing amounts: September, 11 
tober, 814c; November, 333 
cember, 48%c; January, 36 
meant a total income of $1| 


MASH 


MAKES your hen 

lay more eggs- 
you make mor 
money—it’s | 
wonder. { 
Write Toa; 
for free bel 


ARCADY FAR 
MILLING ( 
Dept 11__ 
Brooks Build 
Chicago, Ill’ 


9 PEDICE 

TRAPis 
POORMAN’S i 
200 to 300 EGG ST 
AT IT FOR 27 YEARS 

OVER 42,000 CU! 
throughout th 
; know the pract: 
fits of my strair 
CHOICE FOUNDATI § 
25% to 5p 
discount for ime 
or future delivee 
MY FAMOUS BLOOD LINE 


a a 


My Big Instructive Tlustrated Cata 
valuable information on poultry hotlse 
tion, and the care and management of 
free. Write for your copy today, 


JOHN G. POO 
Box 25 


When buying mention Hoard 


the pullets for the period of 


s. 

~{ meant that only pullets 
‘retained. It is rather a 
ing a fleck that can pro- 
g the season of high prices 
yan one that produces poorly 


rr. 


ly, I believe that ‘any per- 


ction and is not doing any 
york in connection with the 
“justified in keeping only a 
lets. With the well es- 
teheries that. are capable 
lucing quality, well bred 
one can obtain reliable chicks 
ime of the year that he de- 
iem. 
Jing practices have been per- 
» a point where the mortality 
w and the cost of maturing 
is consequently lessened. This 
of poultry keeping is very 
approaching a factory method 
justified. This is not offered 
suggestion but rather as a 
t to be given some considera- 


same publication gives the fol- 
‘table on the effect of number 
ets on egg production and Te- 


mof No. eggs Labor income 

rek perhen perhen per hour 

bo 98 $1.57 $.41 
io 124 2.52 «58 

) 133 3.01 ayes 


11 this one will note that as the 
ie of pullets in the flock in- 
1, the average egg production 
(2 labor income increased. This 
‘because the egg production 
he pullets was higher and the 
1 was obtained during the 
higher prices. These are 
t must receive some consid- 
this time when a person 
ing the operation for the next 


i] 
zs 


re a number of people at 
‘under farm conditions, that 
g only pullets; do not pro- 
y fertile eggs, which means 
males are kept; and are sell- 
( all of the hens at the end of 
‘son. They cull the flock reg- 
|} during the season to maintain 
) rate of production and then 
‘Il the hens at the time that 
allets should go into winter 
Pits must be early hatched 
Il matured to produce fall and 
| eggs. The question of quality 
‘8, which means their produc. 
dssibilities, is another point that 
jould never overlook. Good 
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fon should think of that fact 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


at this time. We can make or break 
the business for the year. 


Part of Barn for Poultry 
House 


Our dairy barn is too large for the 
number of cows we have. As we are 
going to remodel with new equip- 
ment, could we have a practical poul- 
try house in this unusual space? Plen- 
ty of windows for light, good cleaning 
facilities, etc. A solid partition would 
separate both parts. The building is 
not of a basement type. 

Spring Valley, Wis. Nels aoy 18 


I believe this type of barn or one 
end of the barn which you now use, 
due to the fact that it is not of a 
basement type, can be arranged very 
satisfactorily as a poultry house 
since it has everything in the way of 
a building that we want. 

It means you are undoubtedly car- 
rying a hay mow above it with a 
heavy hay pack or straw pack, which 
is the thing that we are looking for in. 
connection with a good building. 

To emphasize the possibility of do- 
ing this I might refer to a man in 
Southern Wisconsin who has convert- 
ed one end of the hay mow into a 
chicken coop or into a pen with the 
ends and one side and top covered 
over with hay and straw since he keeps 
all of his straw under cover, and has 
carried 180 birds in there during the 
past two years very satisfactorily. In 
fact, he had a constant production of 
somewhere between 70 and 72% dur- 
ing most of the winter. Those birds 
up to the first of August were still 
carried in absolute confinement with- 
out any outside run and will be taken 
out only in time to be replaced by the 
earliest hatched pullets which will 
again occupy those quarters. This is 
on a general dairy farm and is an in- 
dication of what might be possible 
under those conditions. 

It, of course, would be necessary 
to give proper attention to window 
distribution, the admission of direct 
sunlight in there, and depends on 
your location, which I don’t know, 
and the addition of cod liver oil to 
the ration for those birds during the 
winter period. The depth of this 
house should not be so excessive that 
it will be impossible to get light back 
into the building. Even though this 
may be so it will be possible to use 
artificial lights in there for the birds 
during part of the day for feeding 
purposes and the cod liver oil will 
take care of the other requisite.—J. 
B. HAYEs. 


Tuberculosis in Poultry 


That hogs contract tuberculosis 
from poultry is one of the dangers of 
this dread disease in the flock pointed 
out by the Wisconsin Live Stock San- 
itary Board. The measures suggest- 
ed by this commission on how to con- 
trol and eradicate fowl tuberculosis 
are as follows: 

1. Prevent poultry from eating 
dead birds. 

2. Clean and disinfect houses and 
runs frequently. 

8. Send suspicious livers to labora- 
tory or to your veterinarian for ex- 
amination. 

4. Dispose of flocks if tuberculous 
birds are found. 

5. Purchase birds for restocking 
from healthy flocks. 

6. Dispose of hens more than two 
years old. 

7. Consult your state live stock of- 
ficials or write the Chief, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., 
for further information. 


Only good pullets are worth keep- 
ing and to make good pullets one can- 
not afford to take any chances or 
make many slips during the grow- 
ing season.—J. B. HAYEs. a 


; except when prices are 


3 to 4 Bushels per Acre 


—are overlooked by huskers according to various authorities 
who have kept accurate records over a period of time. 


Bernard Vogen, Rushford, Minn., writes us that ‘‘the aver- 


971 


age man gathering standing corn will leave several bushels 
per acre in the field. It costs from 4 to 6 cents per bushel 
to gather and store a crop of corn. Hogs will gather it for 
nothing and make it into pork.” 

How much does it cost you NOT to have hog-tight fence? 
Even only 3 bushels wasted per acre on 40 acres at 80 cents 


is $96.00. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvannealed’?—Copper Bearing 


will make enough extra grain and live stock profits to pay for itself in 1 to3 
years by making possible hogging-down, rotating crops, pasturing after 
harvest, etc., and the profits will pile up for many, many years. 

C. W. Lynn, Norman, Neb., writes: “My hogs paid me $1.26 per bushel 
for my cornina 20-acre field. Hog-tight fence saved me the labor of husking, 
shelling and hauling (all big items) to say nothing of the higher grade of 
market hogs and the premium on my corn crop.” 

Gotlieb Detke, Appleton, Minn., hauls no manure, his farm produces 
twice as much as it used to and is worth double what it was before he 


fenced stock-tight. 


A. E. Longenecker, Leonida, Mich., says 20 sheep and one sow will pay 
the taxes on a 200-acre farm and build 100 rods of fence each year. 


We have thousands of other comments from successful farmers telling 
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about the extra profits that are the result 
of hog-tight fence. 

Fenceand cross fence this year for greater 
gains. Ask the Square Deal dealer to show 
you RED BRAND FENCE. 

Anextra heavy coating of zinc ““Galvan- 
nealed’”’ on the outside keeps rust out. 
Rust-resisting copper mixed in the steel 
keeps long life in. These things make RED 
BRAND last years longer. One piece stay 
wires, well crimped line wires and can’t- 
slip knots keep it trim, hog-tight, bull- 
proof. Fence and cross fence this year with 
RED BRAND for bigger profits. 

What has been your experience with or 
without good fence? We will pay $5.00 or 
more for each letter that we use. Write 
for details, catalog and 3 interesting book- 
lets that tell how others have made more 
money with hog-tight fence. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
1724 Industrial Street, Peoria, Illinois 
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LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


High class grade Holsteins—Springing or fresh cows 
from an area tested county. Can also supply Guern- 
seys of top quality. Clean cattle, priced right. 30 
years experience in breeding dairy cattle. Write me, 
JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. wS=* 

Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs, 
milk 1 day, 40.48 lbs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Purebred Holsteins, good blood lines. 10 yearling 
heifers, 10 cows, 2 bulls. MEADOW BROOK FARM, 
Independence, Iowa. 19-2 

If you want real choice Ilolsteins, any age or num- 


ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
Registered Holstein cows and young stock, FRI- 
DAY DAIRY, R. 2, Madison. Wis. 18-2 


For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

For Sale—¥ifty head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cows due to freshen in thirty to sixty days, 
Priced to sell. JOIIN KEENER, Amherst, Wis. 17-4 

Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. ‘tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on_ 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 

Young Bulls and Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding 


from dams with good A. R. records. QUINEILO 
FARMS, 607 Trust Company Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 18-* 


Guernsey herd for sale—22 young cows, heayy pro- 
ducers, registered bull, some calves. TT. B._ tested, 
free from disease. Priced reasonable. C, J. FRIES, 
Ogdensburg, Wis. 17-3 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. In village limits. JUSTAMERDE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


1 have 34 Guernsey and Holstein cows all to fresh- 
en this fall. All large, good producers. J. McNUL- 
TY, Box 28, Mukwonago, Wis. 

For Sale—50 high grade Holstein and Guernsey 
springers, reasonably priced. JOHN PETERSON & 
SON, Scandinavia, Wis. 19-* 

Serviceable Guernsey bulls for sale. Records 500 to 
675 lbs. New sale list. WOMER RUNDELL, Lin- 
wood Farm Guernseys, Livingston, Wis. 18-* 

1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. q-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Guernsey Bulls, serviceable age, exceptional breed- 
ing. See ad on page 978. DALE RUNDELL,. Liv- 
ingston, Wis. 


Registered Guernseys for sale. Both sexes. A. BR. 
breeding. ROY BURTON, Fagle, Wis. 17-* 
Registered Guernsey Bulls. Serviceable. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 19-5 
15 Registered Jersey cows and heifers, freshening 
this fall. Bred for production. Accredited herd. 
THEO WEHRLE & SONS, Fennimore, Wis. 18-2 
For Sale—Brown Swiss bulls. Registered stock. 
Born November, January, April. Also few cows. 


FRED A, RECTOR, [lkhorn, Wis. 

Registered Brown Swiss bull 3 years old. Good type. 
Gentle. Seal brown. Well bred. Priced right. L, R. 
RICHARDS, R. 6, Webster City, Iowa. 

Ayrshire Registered males 4 to 10 months. Sired by 
line bred Cavalier, OTTO WESTPIIAL, Kendall, Wis. 

For Sale—Two fine registered Ayrshire cows. H. D. 
STEWART, Monroe, N. C. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Responsible party with plenty of feed wants to buy 
for cash or 3 yrs, time about a carload of Holstein 
milk cows, from 2% to 7 yrs. old. Fresh or be fresh 
soon, Address NEBRASKA BOX 528, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wanted—Registered Holstein bull calf, 6 months to 
one year old, Give all details in letter. LUKE B. 
B. SCHMIDT, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

Wanted—Rezgistered open yearling heifers, Holstein. 
Must be cheap. GUY A. LIE, Greenfield, Iowa. 


STOCK BUYER 


Choice dairy cows, selected for the careful buyers by 
the dairy cattle specialist. IF. B. GREEN, Evansville, 
Wisconsin, 16-10 
— eee 


HORSES 


For Sale—Running bred horses, colts all ages. Few 


have been racing, Fine under saddle. Sired by 
world’s greatest thoroughbreds. Reasonable prices, 


CHAS. W. O’NEILL, Bridgeport, Wisconsin. 
er 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 75 cents for one cow, $2.50 for five cows, 
Dostpaid. - Kast of Rockies 8c per cow extra postage. 
WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, Box 4910, 
Washington. 17-* 
ee 


POULTRY 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens. 
low. Large or small lots) JOHN 
dorf, Iowa. 


Priced 
HASS, Betten- 
18-5 


DOGS 


Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers,. loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
redsonable, and _ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 


Welsh Shepherd pups. Mother imported. $10.00 
eachh MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, New 
York. 18-3 

White Collie puppies for sale. Born July 2. From 
a registered pair. WERNER STOLL, Howard Lake, 
Minnesota. 

Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
KASKASKENNELS, AW87, Herrick, Tl. 1 Lae 

Police Pups, 3 months, reddish brown male or fe- 
male $12.50. WERN. HOWARD, Granton, Wis, 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give _us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


“CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O, 


MACHINERY 


For Sale—I'arm Light Plant, 1% KW, 32 volt, 
starts pressure button, stops automatically, costs dol- 
lar month to operate; oversize batteries, pulley on 
plant to operate churn, pump, ete. Like new. Cost 
$600; price $150. LEE, 227 S. Eagle, Naperville, Ill, 

Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman, J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn, . 4-* 

For Sale—Empire Milker outfit, two double units, 
slightly used, complete with vacuum pump. First 
check for $125.00 gets them. Address BOX 513, care 
Hloard’s Dairyman, ‘ 

DeLaval Milk Clarifier No. 98, used one season, 
like new. $65.00. New Mellotte 740 lb. cream separ- 
ator. 20% discount. FF, JULIUS, Stockton, Tl. 18-2 

Two-Unit Hinman milker with equipment for ten 
cows in one row. Good as new. $100. Address BOX 
488, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 18-* 

For Sale—Double unit Empire milker, first class 
shape, $110.00 complete. Address BOX 527, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Sale—2 unit extra pail No. 43 pump De Laval 
milker, complete pipe, accessories $135.00. Address 
BOX 525, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Sale—3 unit Hinman, used six months, 


extra 


pail, 80 cow. $115, address BOX 526, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

For Sale—New Pine Tree vacuum pump, tank, 
cocks, Never used. FESSLER FARM, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers ean 

19- 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. FIEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen Avye., Battle Creek, Mieh. 14-* 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Middletown Road, Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 


HAY 


Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Writo 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 


Wholesale hay and straw. Write us for prices. 


Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Dlinois. 2-* 


Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on arrival and guaran- 
tee our weights. ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 14-* 


Alfalfa and Clover Hay for Sale—Ask for delivered 
prices. HARRY GATES COMPANY, — Jackson, 
Michigan. 17-* 

Shippers inspected graded hay; dairy alfalfa, clover, 
timothy, prairie and straw. CALLIARI BROTHERS, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale. The A. B. 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, O. 15-tf 
Alfalfa and Prairie, delivered prices. SUTTIE- 
PECKHAM CO., Omaha, Nebr. 19-6 
Hay and straw for sale—Any kind in carloads. 


GEO, L, FREDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper With an-illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterneads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 


19-4 


stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 


DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 26-* 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Fly Spray salesman December 1st in Michigan, In- 
diana, Tlinois, Ohio and Wisconsin. A high grade 
proposition with a corresponding remuneration that 
should attract men desiring a permanent and_profit- 
able business connection. UNION MINERAL & SUP- 
PLY CO., First National Bank Bldg., North East, 


Pa. 19-Spl 
Sell Stock Feeding Molasses to feed dealers and 
farmers. Must have auto. Good proposition. Ad- 


dress FEDERAL FEED PRODUCTS CO., Box 1221, 
St. Louis, Mo. 19-2 


Salesman Wanted to sell a quality ,mineral feed. 
FREED PERRY, 503 W. Elk, Freeport, Ilinois. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—We start you in business and help you 


succeed, No capital or experience needed. Spare or 
full time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write 
MADISON CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New 


York. 18-11 


TOBACCO 


_ Homespun Tobacco—Guarantecd good flayor. 
ing 5 Ibs., $1.00; 10, $1.75., Smoking, 
10, $1.25. Pay when received, 
Mayfield, Kentucky. 

_Special Offer—Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.00; 
Pee ae BO aD: Pay when received. 
unded if not satisfactory. FARMERS’ 
TION, West Paducah, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farmer’s Wool—Made into blankets, 
yarns at fair prices. Send for 
CELLO WOOLEN MILLS, (stab. 1866) Monticello, 
Wisconsin. 17-4 

Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you haye for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 24-* 


Chew- 
5 Ibs., 75¢; 
FARMERS’ UNION, 

18-2 
ten $1.75; 
Money re- 
ASSOCIA- 
19-2 


L batting and 
circulars, MONTI- 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Strout’s New Fall Bargains, Farms, harvested 
crops, stock and tools. New supplémentary catalog, 
the pick of farm values in. many states. Illustrated, 
interesting, vital information for farm seekers. It 
tells of farms with sleek contented cattle, towering 
timberlots, convenient cozy homes, of barns crammed 
with crops, of cellars filled with barrels of potatoes, 
fresh vegetables, apples, canned fruit and vegetables, 
a sumptuous winter’s living. On page 9 there’s a 
money-making dairy farm, 161 acres, buildings insured 
for $7000, personal property valued $3500 and_ price 
completelyy equipped only $6600 including 20 cows,’ 
horses, bull, hens, sow, pig, dog, full equipment, 
about 70 tons hay, 300 bus. oats, 100 bus. wheat, en- 
silage, potatoes, apples, vegetables, 25 cords wood, 
furniture, ete.; splendid home, 80 ft. basement barn, 
convenient everything; month’s milk check $313; life- 
time chance, only $2500 cash needed. Hundreds others, 
all prices and all bargains. Write today for free 
catalog. STROUT AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th Ave., New 
York City. 

River Farm For Sale—Consisting of about 200 acres 
river flat, about 200 acres spring watered pasture, In 
high state cultivation. On state road. Route No. 51. 
Grade A creamery on farm. Within 4 miles of 3 
Grade A plants. % mile from R. R. station, high 
school and churches. 15 room house, all improve- 
ments including hot water heat. Main barn 120 ft. 
long, concrete floor, water buckets and 80 stanchions. 
No. 2 barn, 22 stanchions. Calf barn concrete floor. 
Horse barn, -shop, garage, ice-house, milk house, 2 
story hen house, lumber shed and 2 hay barns on flat. 
Spring water in house, barn and horse barn. Build- 
ings in A No. 1 condition. Worth $35,000, insured 
for over $25,600. Will sell on reasonable terms for 
$75 per acre. Possession given any time after Noy. 1. 
Farm considered best in Delaware County. H. S. 
HALL, (owner), Stamford, Del. Co., New York. 

We Want More Factory Patrons. Mason County, 
Mich,, admirably adapted to dairying, offers many 
inducements to new settlers. Low priced farms are 
still available. The largest cheese factory in the 
State is located in this county. Operating twelve 
months in the year, it provides an outlet for your 
milk at remunerative prices. Investigate the possi- 
bilities of this county before locating elsewhere. We 
have no land for sale but will be glad to assist 
prospective buyers in finding satisfactory locations. 
For further information, write to Dept. A, KRAFT 
CHEESE CO., Scottville, Mich. 18-4 

West Louisiana and East Texas. Unusual attrac- 
tions to parties seeking locations for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, dairying, poultry raising, fruit and 
commercial truck growing, opportunities for business 
in manufacturing and mercantile lines are to be found 
along the Kansas City Southern Railway. Write for 
a free copy of Louisiana and Texas booklet to J. F. 
NEWSOM, Agricultural Development Agent, Room 
414, Kansas City Southern Railway Building, Kansas 
City. Mo. 

175 Acre Dairy Farm. $2000 down and 100 Ibs. 
milk a day for 9 years pays balance, no interest. Al- 
most 100 acres crop land, balance pasture and tim- 
ber; on improved road, bordering lake, can sell 
camp sites. If taken soon, 20 tested cows, team, 
tools and part of crops’ included by owner who must 
soon devote all time to other business. Send for pic- 
ture of splendid buildings. W. UH. MAYNARD, 
Strout Agency, P. O. Bldg., Canastota, N. Y. 

Dairying Opportunities—Bargain priced farms in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon suitable for intensive dairying from 
standpoint markets, climate and feed crops. Free lit- 
erature 'and_ settlement service. Write mentioning 
state. H. W. BYERLY, 117 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 19-4 

Dairy Ranch—One of the best in the famous Palo 
Verda Valley, 160 acres $125.00 acre. With or with- 
oue equipment. Come to Southern California where 
there is green pasture the entire year and dairying is 
a pleasure. I am 68 and going to retire. JOSEPH 
BULLER, Ripley, Riverside County, Calif. 

For Sale—Near a fast growing city in one of the 
best farm counties in the South—18 acres near city 
$4000; 46 acres, $10,000; 79 acres, $8000; 135 acres, 
$9000; 330 acres $20,000. Hasy terms. Write for de- 
scription. II. D. STEWART, Monroe, N. C. 

Dairy Farm—Mild climate. School % mile. In- 
expensive college two miles. Two houses, barn, silo, 
unfailing water, 140 acres, 40 acres woods, 100 fruit 
trees. No commercial dairy in village. $5000 down, 
$3000 in year, $3000 in two. DR. RAINE, Berea, Ky. 

Jasper, Missouri, 135 acre dairy farm 1% miles 
from milk condensery and Kansas City cement high- 
way. Must sell, improvements exceed price $20,000. 
Terms. JOHN NEVITT, Carthage, Mo. 17-4 

For Sale—To settle estate. Finest stock and dairy 
farm in Wisconsin. 198 acres rich corn land. Locat- 
ed in Grant County. CHAS. W. O’NEILUL, Bridge- 
port, Wisconsin. 

125 acres well improved and located. Prairie lime 
alfalfa, clover, corn, oats, cotton, live stock farm. 
Only $5,000.00, terms. Write H. H. HANSEN, Ma- 
con, Mississippi. 19-2 

For Sale—Wstablished wholesale dairy and farm. 
70 head cattle. 50 milking. 150 acres excellent land. 


FRANK W. COLE, 1970 Higbee, Memphis, Tenn. 18-2 
Genuine Bargains. Improved Wisconsin farms. 

Very easy terms. Only $25.00 per acre. Consider 

exchanges. HARDY-RYAN,. Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


For Sale by owner, choice 160 acre dairy farm in 


Ozarks, Greene County, $70 acre, terms. CLIFFORD 
FARMER, Pearl, Mo. 
For Sale—43 acres extra for dairying. State ac- 


credited high school, and churches only three blocks. 
AUG. MAUNKEN, Smithton, Mo. 

For Sale—280 acre fertile dairy farm in clover belt. 
A bargain. V. H. JOCKXISCH, Greensboro, Ala, 


FOR RENT 


Wanted—Farmer and dairyman with some capital 
and with his own help to operate 360 acre dairy and 
grain farm. Farm completely equipped - including 
milking machine, Delco lighting system and all neces- 
sary machinery. 50 head of registered Holstein- 
Friesian cattle, from which $10,000 worth of milk is 
sold, largely at wholesale, annually. One of the best 
advertised farms in the state. A liberal proposition 


to the right man. Write today to W. H. MOTT, 
Verington, Kansas. 19-2 


Renters Wanted—Write for free books and list of 
improved farms for rent in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, productive for small grains, clover, alfalfa, dai- 
rying, cattle, sheep and hogs. Good schools, markets, 
churches in fast developing communities where land 
can be purchased on easy terms. Low homeseekers’ 
rates every Tuesday. Go now and_ see the harvest. 
KE. C. LEEDY, Dept. 682, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 17-* 

Wanted—To hear from a man who is capable of 
running a two hundred acre farm, on shares. All in 
good state of cultivation, have cut one hundred tons 
of hay this season, have twenty acres of corn, twenty- 
five acres of oats, also other crops. Tractor, horses 
and all machinery. Warm will handle sixty cows and . 


is located near Scranton on State road. Man must 
be able to furnish some stock. F, E. PAYNE, Dal- 
ton, Lackawanna County, Pa. 18-3 


Wanted—To get in touch with a dairyman of abil- 
ity and financial means to operate high class dairy. 
Big demand for good milk at high prices. Pleasant, 
healthful all year climate. Wonderful opportunity 
right man. Write for details. TOMOKA FARMS, 
Ine., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

For Rent—130 acre dairy farm, fifty-fifty basis, 50 
miles N. W. Chicago. Possession March 1, 1928. Hol- 
steins. Federal supervision. Milk $2.50 hundred, 3.5 
test. excellent improvements. Barn for 30 cows. 
References and experience. Address BOX 522, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Rent—200 acre dairy farm, money maker, W. 
kK. FREUDENBERGER, Columbia, Mo. 


DAIRIES 


For Sale—Dairy ronte 350 milk also cream and 
butter, 35 milk cows, dairy equipment consisting of 
milking machines 8 units, cooler, separator, bottler, 
washing vats, steamer, built in refrigerator, boiler, 
milk house complete with all plumbing, water system, 


electricity. In city limits of town of 5000, near 
Twin Cities. Address BOX 515, care MHoard’s 
Dairyman. 19-2 


For Sale—Controlling interest with manager’s posi- 
tion in modernly equipped milk and ice cream plant 
in_ best dairy section in Florida. $8,000; Address 
BOX 499, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 18-2 


. Man, 


WANT TO RE 


Want to Rent—Good farm with 20 
Fully equipped, close to good town, n 
sidered, must be good money making ~ 
enced farmer, married, small famil % 
erences. State full particulars in first ~ 
ANDERSON, Box 237, St. Louis Park, 

Experienced dairyman with three boys 
thirty Holsteins, desires long lease, cash 
modern dairy farm, Chicago milk digs 
Might sel) and -buy.- Address BOX 5; 
Dairyman;’ ; PA 

Thoroughly experienced Agricultural 
ate, married, wants to rent or manage 
and stocked farm. PAUL THATCHER, 


“ “EXCHANGE 


Have several farms for exchange for 
Some for western.: WALTER MILLE} 
Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. : 


». » LUMBER = 
Guaranteed lumber and _ shingles sol 
saving! . Ask for estimate. KENW: 


COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington... 
TESTERS WANTI 


lowa Cow Testing Associations nee 
ary $900 per year and up, plus b 
courses offered. Give age, experience 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA 
LEGE, Ames. 4 

Testers Wanted for cow testing 
North Dakota, Give experience and re! 
CHALLEY, State College Station, Far; 


Advertising in this department is 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTE 


Herdsman—Reliable married couple, 
45, no children, man as working fo 
barns and dairy, and take entire ch: 
herd, 40 to 60 head on farm in Mi 
thoroly experienced feeds and feedin 
A. R. work, etc. Wife to keep fro: 
boarders, must be neat, orderly ho 
cook. Modern conveniences. Go into fi 
yourself in first letter, salary expecte 
general farm experience, ete. Must ha 
ences. Opportunity for right man. A 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Married man for wo 
small dairy farm—pure-bred Tolste: 
stand farming and farm machinery, | 
Should understand feeding for develo) 
duction, must be sober, industrious, 
interest in the work, State experien 
pected in first letter. References~ 
942 LOWRY BUILDING, ‘St. Paul, 
Wanted—Young married man by D 
reliable and able to do any part of 
dairy farm producing and retailing 15 
A milk. Will also have job open on 
the right man that can qualify and 
Apply with references, salary expected to} 
care Hoard’s Dairyman: 2am Rall, 

Wanted—Herdsman to take complete 
grade Guernsey herd of 200 cows. . 
production, be capable with men and 1 
to have charge of boarding house for d 
sition open at once. MARA ALVA D. 
Smithville, O. 3 
Wanted—Boy from 15 to 20 years, te 
route. Must be able to read and y 
with clean habits. $30, room and b 
advancement to right boy. Work abow 
day. STANDARD DAIRY, R. 1, Dix 


one who can handle 35 cows. 
house and milk furnished. 
Rietz, Harlowton, Mont. 
Wanted—A reliable married man ¢ 
ing a dairy farm, with 19 Guernsey ¢ 
ing an extra man. Apply to A. C.- 
210 Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wisco 
Wanted—Three good dry hand milker: 
large modern dairy farm. One of tl 
willing to care for dairy work. REY! 
TAL FARMS, Wardensyille, W. Va. 
Wanted—Able and_ competent cook _ fil 
house on dairy farm. Might use couple if if 
milker, Forty per month. Modern _ je 
MINIBORYA FARMS, Drewry’s Bluff, Va) 
Wanted—Single, dry hand milker to hill 
of certified cows, using milker. Good 10 
IOWANA FARMS, Davenport, 
Wanted—Milk wagon driver. State 
give reference. Do not answer unless 
duce results. FARWAY DAIRY, Ha: 


Wage: 
RIE 


POSITIONS WANT 


Position as Dairyman wanted by ou 
ager, G. P. Johnson, Woodside, Pa., 
of employment because of the destructi 
our dairy. This efficient foreman has 2 
exceptional ability and judgment in ¢ 
in handling men, and in cooperation with 
ers and the medical inspectors of a Cel 
which, largely because of his efficiency, 
produced the best-scoring milk in the 
advertisement is inserted without th 
Mr. Johnson, as a testimony of the — 
ke is held by us. Further informatior 
given upon request. EDGEWOOD DA 
Heacock Co,, Proprietors, Wyncote, P: 


Situation Wanted—Married man, 
holding responsible position in Jar 
break away and locate on large fai 
work for small wages der pleasant 
tions. Have two small boys. Will 1 
later if desired. A 1 reference furn 
BOX 514, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Position Wanted by Hollander i 
No bad habits. Lifetime experience 
perienced in milking test cows. i 
ences on request. State wages and pal 
letter. DEWEY TERPSTRA, care 
Schaaf, Sparta, Wisconsin, R. 4. ‘ 


Wanted October 15—Position as_ hel 
ager large dairy... Age 35, married, né 
teen years’ experience in North and 
place stressing A. R. work. Address 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as tester for cow 
tion with’ monthly salary of $100.00. 
experience. Ixcellent references. ¢ 
dress BOX.519, care Hoard’s Dairym 


Married Man, small family, des 
Pennsylvania. as farm hand, milker 
perienced. G. LAWTHER, care - 
104, Summerhill, Pa. 38 

Wanted—Position as manager of 
farm. Married, lifetime experience 
hogs and poultry. College training. — 
529, care Hoard’s Dairyman.. re 

Position Wanted—As herdsman. 
ducing high grade milk, handling 
testing, keeping accounts and records, 
JOHN BOHRNANN, Saint Charles, 
Capable Herdsman wants position. 
first class milker, married, 28, have 
wage, Good reference. Address” 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 4 


POSITIONS WANTEL 


) November Ist—Position as herdsman or 
intendent. Prefer Kansas City or Lawrence 
Reference from present employer. W. H. 

Route 4, Independence, Kansas. 

perator—Aggeressive; scientifically abreast; 

rienced; qualified for profit farming or suc- 
ate management. College graduate. Address 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

superintendent with son 22. Wife board 

-milkers. Competent. Mechanic. C, A. 

Box 16, Java Village, N. Y. k 

‘ai. farm manager desires large farm propo- 
lary, cash rental, or share, BOX 523, care 

airyman, . z 

‘aged, competent, energetic herdsman and 
ingle. Best of references, Address BOX 

Hoard’s Dairyman. - 

Lady wants position as housekeeper, Can 

ference, Address BOX 520,\'care eres 

ye : 19- 

sper position wanted by Danish lady. Wis- 

ddress BOX 521, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


a 


“and girls! Why not join the 
; Dairyman Juniors’ Club? It’s 
Write us for further information. 


VANTED! 


Livestock Man 


jeach community to establish and 


‘vise advanced feeding methods 

lamended by Agricultural Stations. 

know livestock; no other experi- 

necessary. We give 

dual instruction and GOOD 

Ing gratis. Appoint- 

3 at good pay for PAY 

or all time now be- 

made. Write, stating age, experi- 

present occupation and referenc- 

This may be a position of great 

‘rtance to you. Write TODAY. 

{URPHY PRODUCTS CO. 
DEPT. 100 

LINGTON 


WISCONSIN 


v \ ecm ( = ~ 
iMEN AND BRAKEMEN WANTED 
Oads nearest their homes—EVERYWHERE. 


} unnecessary. Beginners $150, later $250 
Permanent employment. Also Clerks want- 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Eastern States Exposition 


(Continued from page 969) 


side may have thought her lacking in 
extreme dairy type but her record of 
995 lbs. butter in a year hardly sup- 
ports such a criticism. She made a 
very acceptable senior and grand 
champion. 

Elmwood took the 4-year-old class 
with Oakwood Piebe Ollie and headed 
the two-year-olds with a daughter of 
Forum Patriarch. In the 3-year-olds 
the Overbrook Holstein Dairy headed 
the line with a big daughter of King 
Sweet, not as smooth a heifer as she 
might be but a good one with a first 
class udder. 

Elmwood’s heifer calf, Black Pearl 
Ormsby Korndyke, was the outstand- 
ing junior. She is right in bloom and 
carries an unusually capacious body 
without spoiling her back line. 

H. E. Robertson of Pennsylvania 
headed the get of sire line-up with a 
2-year-old bull and three heifers by 
King Piebe of York, an undefeated 
group thus far this season. 

[EpiTor’s Note—We regret the re- 
maining photographs of the Eastern 
States Exposition did not reach us in 
time for publication in this issue.] 


“Talking Cow” Proves Rare 
Phenomenon 


“The Talking Cow” promises to be 
one of the sensations of the National 
Dairy Exposition at Memphis, Octo- 
ber 15—22. “The Talking Cow” will 
be a true-to-type size Jersey and 
will tell her story in simple language. 
She will be a rare phenomenon, 
answering questions, explaining how 
she should be cared for, fed and 
milked for the best production. “The 
Talking Cow” will be a part of the 


A Mosition?). RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, | «Dairying jin Dixieland” exhibit. 
HR 


cord daughter of Creator. 


.M. J. VEA 


t 
2—Apyrshires. 


2—Guernseys. 
s’n., Sale Managers. 
olsteins and Guernseys. 


)—Guernsey Dispersal. 
2—Holsteins. 


St. Martins, Wis. 
Secretary. 
i 


| grounds, Waterloo, Iowa. 


| 


—Mauston, Wis. 
sburg, Wis. 


—Madison, Wis. 


—Lake Mills, Wis. 


ird, Mgr. 


, Wisconsin. 
Holsteins. 
‘Holsteins. 
auernseys. 
, Griswold, Sale Mgr. 
3, 1928—Guernseys. 


—Merryman Sales Co., Mers. 
Guernseys. 
well Junction, New York. 


Nispersal !--34 Registered Holsteins 
| TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11th, at 1 P. M. 


‘tughters and Granddaughters of Sir Pietertje Pauline Pontiac, the 
{-lb. son of Maplecrest Application Pontiac, whose dam gave 1344 
is of butter in a year, from highest record cows in former Senator 
jaac Stephenson’s herd; all cows and heifers bred to Pabst Prilly 
oner Segis, son of King Segis Alcartra Prilly from a good yearly 


Federal Accredited, Clean Herd 


4 SALE AT FARM, ONE-HALF MILE SOUTH OF STOUGHTON = 
| LO 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


-Holsteins. M. M. J. Vea, Stoughton, Wis. 

: Consignment Sale of Edgerstoune and Monstene Farms Ayrshires at 
_ Springfield, Mass. J. G. Watson, Sale Mer. 

42. Holsteins. A. M. Brush & Son Dispersal 60 head Registered Holsteins at Mankato, 
Minn. Melin—Petersen Co., Sale Mer. 
Beardsley Farm Dispersal, 


Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 
Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 
l-2—Holsteins. Dispersion of Loeb Farm Holsteins at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| Petersen Co., Minneapolis, Sale Mers. 
Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 
-Guernseys. Wisconsin State Guernsey Sale at the Sale Pavilion at Waukesha, Wis. 
zavin W. McKerrow, Sec’y., Pewaukee, Wis. 

—Holsteins. J. H. Burr’s herd at Aurora, Ill., Illinois Holstein-Friesian Ass’n., Mgr. 
Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 
Barneveld, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 
—Fond du Lac Holstein Breeders’ Consignment Sale, 


Third Annual Sale of Coventry, Dunwalke, 
Guernseys at Trenton, N. J. Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. é 
, 1928—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s Semi-annual Sale at Timonium, Md. Herrick 


STOUGHTON, WIS. 


Wooster, Ohio. Ohio Guernsey Breeders’ 


a O. G. Clark & Co.’s Grade Sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
dei Clark Co. Fall Sale, Neillsville, Wis. J. Wuethrich, Mgr., Greenwood, Wis. 
Guernsey Dispersal. Spillers & Executrix, Versailles, Ohio. 

O. K. Spires, Burlington, N. D. 

Milwaukee Holstein Breeders’ Ass’n., J. C. Sargent, 


Holsteins. Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Association sale at the Dairy Cattle Congress 


{—Jerseys. The Miller Jersey Farms, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
‘ Holsteins. Sixth State Sale, Michigan State College. 
Holstein. Dairy Center Sale at Owatonna, Minn. 


-Chippewa Falls, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 
as Salem Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 


Melin—Peterson Co., Sale Mers. 
J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 
J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 

J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 


Melin— 


J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 


J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. S. H. 


17-18—Holsteins. United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


O. G. Clark & Co. pure-bred Holstein sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
O. G. Clark & Co. high grade Holstein sale, Fond du Lae, Wis. 
La Crosse Co. Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at West Salem, Wis. 


H. W. 


Holliston, Florham 


Emmadine Farms second Annual Sale of Foremost Guernseys, Fope- 


National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wis. S. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., Mer. 


Eleven southern states will show here 
the progress and possibilities of dai- 
rying in the South. Dairy extension 
specialists of five southern states are 
preparing a central educational ex- 
hibit around which will be grouped 
the individual state exhibits. The 
change in conditions in the South 
since the coming of the dairy indus- 
try will be graphically pictured. 


Killing Canada Thistles 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I notice your 
comments on Canadian thistles in a 
recent issue. 

If the Canadian thistle is cut three 
times a year for three years it is 
gone; in fact if cut three times one 
year there will be very few of them 
to cut the second year. If you can 
get a stand of alfalfa you will see 
very few plants in the hay after the 
first cutting. 


Oregon. C. L. SMITH. 


Judging Dates 


National Dairy Exposition 


Tuesday, October 18—Jersey cattle judging 
begins at 9:00 a. m. 

Wednesday, October 19—Ayrshire 
Brown Swiss judging begins at 9:00 a. m. 

Thursday, October 20—Guernsey judging be- 
gins at 9:00 a. m. Holstein judging begins 
at 1:00 p. m. 

Friday, October 21—Holstein judging com- 
pleted. : 


and 


We know of instances where dads 
are working their sons’ way through 
college.—Exc. 


For Your OLD 


Separator 


Write today for full details of our 
startling offer. No matter what 
make of separator you now own, 
we'll give you $20 allowance in 
exchange for : 


The New * 


The greatest Sharples 
separator in 46 years of 
business! Wonderful im- 
provements make this new 
Tubular model easily the most 
serviceable of all cream sepa- 
rators. Hip highsupply can. 
Self-balancing, suspended Tu- 
bular bowl—No Discs! Easy 
to clean; so easy to turn. 
Highest skimming efficiency 
—larger cream checks. 


30 Days Trial 
Now direct from factory on 
80 days’ trial—your word de- 


cides. AND at new lowest prices, 
WRITE 


Free Catalog ‘Now: 


Stop losing cream with a worn out separator. Wonder- 
ful opportunity now to get the best of all separators 
on a liberal trade-in offer direct from_factory. Find 
out about the amazing new Sharples. Catalog and full 
details sent free and without obligation. Write now. 


Sharples Separator Co,5977 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


7, 
Ov 


OH o 


BULLS For Sale | 


We have young bulls of serviceable age 
and some yearling heifers of the famous 


COUNT-PIEBE 


breeding 
Some outstanding individuals from 


High Record Cows 


These animals are priced to sell quick- 
ly. Write us for pedigrees. You cannot 
beat our price or quality. 


ARDEN DAIRIES, Inc. 


ST. PAUL MINN. 


»9, 


we 


PRIVATE 


DISPERSAL SALE 


—OF—- FEMALES 


SOPHIE TORMENTOR JERSEYS 


The entire Whinn Farm herd and our one-half 
of females in the Whinnery and Heberding 
herd are for sale, without reserve. The prog- 
eny of Silver and Gold Medal bulls. Females 
with Silver; Silver and Gold; Silver, Gold and 
Medal of Merit Medals to their credit. Some 
State and National Champions for production, 
they and their progeny for sale. A sale list 
sent upon request. Tabulated pedigrees show- 
ing a wealth of production for each animal. 


WHINN FARM, SALEM, CHIO 


a. UR a rile 


¢ ord 
To Milk by Hand 


aes you go back to the hand 
scythe or cradle? No! And you 
can’t afford to milk by hand any 

more than you can afford to mow 

your hay with a scythe or cut your 

grain with a cradle. And why should 

you be tied down to a never-ending 

grind—twice a day, seven days in a 

week, when thousands upon thou- 

sands of farmers have taken the 

drudgery out of dairying and in- 

creased their profits at the same time 
with a Burrell Milker. It will 

milkyour herd so much 

quicker, better and 

more safely than hand 

milking. And, with 

the Burrell Milker, the 

work of hand stripping 


Saar is also eliminated— 
"System It Milks the Cows Clean. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. INC. 
10 Albany Street, Little Falls, N.Y. 


You Need This Book 


Every cow owner needs it— 
whether he is now milking 
by hand or machine. It’s not 
amere catalog, but a 32-page 
profusely illustrated book 
which is a guide in both se- 
lecting aed weicg a milking 
machine—backed by 67 years’ 
experiment and experience. 
You owe this book to your- 
self, It’sfree. Send foritnow. 


BURRELL 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS / 


ALWUZON sacs 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They are superior to others. Coat 
no more. Attached in one operation. 

They are guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Ine. 
240 Edst 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work 
please you. Write us now so you will have 
supply on _ hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
DEPT,, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 26-* 


MANUFACTURE THE 
CONCRETE MASONRY 
Fe BUILDINGS LIKE THIS 


ARs MAKE 
H / $1000 
re to $1500 


a month, net Profit, and have a 
permanent businessof yourown 


READ THIS. Five years ago a man in Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., had asand hill but hardly any money. 
We showed him how to make concrete masonry 
in large quantities with our automatic machinery. 
Today he operates four big automatic machines, 
and makes from $40,000 00 to $50,000.00 a year. We 
have hundreds of similar cases, where our big- 
production,automatic masonry machines have made 
fortunes for their owners. 


START NOW. Concrete masonry is crowding out 
lumber and clay brick for building. It is cheaper 
stronger, more weatherproof and fireproof and 
Jasts forever, Demand for machine-made concrete 
1 masonry now bigger than the supply. Now is the 
time to get into this fine and permanent business 
right. Our engineers make it easy for you. Don't 
let another beat you to it in your town. 


BESS ER waite 


Sales Company Se yest 


Distributors of the Largest FREE 
Production Concrete Mason- B OOK 
ry Machinery in the World. TO 


347-B Monadnock Bldg. a) 
Chicago, U. S. A. DY bi 

Write for our FREE book, “‘ Opportunity’ Today. 

Use this coupon. Print name and“Gddress plainly. 


SS 
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Pennsylvania Moves to Pre- 
vent Hog Cholera 


To prevent the spread of hog chol. 
era in Pennsylvania the department 
of agriculture of that state has is-~ 
sued a new regulation effective Sep- 
tember 1, setting forth how swine 
shall be transported into the state, 
how they shall be handled within the 
state, how sales may be made, and 
how dead swine shall b2 disposed of. 

Space does not permit publishing 
the regulation in detail. The chief ob- 
jectives are: (1) to prevent shipping 
the disease into the state; (2) to pre- 
vent shipping diseased swine within 
the state; (3) to guard against the 
possible transmission of the disease 
through the sale and movement of 
breeding animals; (4) to compel the 
proper and safe disposition of hogs 
that have died of hog cholera. 

For years we have considered the 
promiscuous transportation of swine 
without regard to the possibilities of 
starting new centers of infection as a 
great menace to the proper control of 
the disease. Pennsylvania is working 
in the right direction by enforcing a 
good regulation. 


How to Know and Treat 
Swine Mange 


Two decades ago swine mange was 
not considered a serious parasitic dis- 
turbance. Today it has become so 
widespread that the damage is reach- 
ing the killing floors of meat packers. 


ESQ SWine X38 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Not only this, but more feed is re- 
quired to produce 100 lbs. of live pork 
in infested herds. 

Swine producers will do their pock- 
etbooks a favor by carefully inspect- 
ing their herds at this time of year 
for evidences of mange. The disease 
is more severe and the symptoms 
more pronounced during the winter 
season. 

The symptoms are first seen in 
suckling pigs. They scratch and dig 
at their sides, fore flanks, and neck 
with their hind feet and do a lot of 
rubbing on, convenient objects. The 
hair stands erect, the coat is rough, 
thick scabs form in the region of the 
withers, top of neck, and about the 
ears and face. As the disease ad- 
vances the skin becomes wrinkled. 

The cause of swine mange is a very 
small mite parasite which burrows in 
the outer layer of the skin. Superfi- 
cial treatment does not effectively 
reach them. The young mites hatched 
from eggs go through the various 
stages of development in the outer 
layer of skin. 

Swine mange is spread by direct 
contact with an infected animal or by 
contact with infected quarters. To 
treat the skin of infected animals and 
not clean up the sleeping quarters is 
but to play with the control of the 
parasite. 

The treatment consists in the ex- 
ternal application of substances that 
will reach and kill the parasite with- 
out injuring the animal together with 
the disinfection of sleeping quarters 


Zing Insulated 


€merican 


Royal 
d€nthony 
Fences 


Livestock is protected; crops are safe; 
when you use good fences. Years of ex- 
perience have enabled us tomakefences 
of exacily the right steel insulated 
with a heavy uniform coating of zinc 
for long service. 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 

equal j in service any other fence now made, of equal 

size wires and used under the same conditions. 


Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 
Farm Earnings.” 


See.our dealer in your community 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Chicago . 
Buffalo . Detroit Cincinnati 
Oklahoma City 


New York . 
. Baltimore 


Boston . 


Cleveland . 
. Wilkes Barre . 
. Birmingham . Memphis . 


Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
St. Louis . Kansas City . St. Paul 
. Denver . Salt Lake City 


Worcester . 


Dallas 


so the animals will not become rein- 
fected. Good care and proper feeding 
also have a part in helping infected 
pigs grow in spite of the handicaps. 

One of the most efficient and eco- 
nomical remedies, where it is neces- 
sary to treat quite a number of ani. 
mals, is the lime and sulphur dip. A 
recommended formula calls for 8 lbs. 
of fresh lime, 24 lbs. of flowers of 
sulphur, and 100 gallons of water. 
The lime is slaked with sufficient wa- 
ter to form a thick paste. The sul- 
phur is sifted in and mixed well with 
a hoe. This mixture is boiled with 25 
to 30 gallons of water for one to two 
hours. When ready to use add enough 
water to make 100 gallons of dip. The 
dip should be used warm—100° to 
110° F. (The boiling should be done 
eut of doors to avoid disagreeable 
odors in the house.) 


Simple Mineral Mixture for 
Fall Pigs 


The veteran experimental feeder at 
the Iowa Experiment Station, John 
M. Evvard, has the following to say 
about a simple mineral mixture for 
fall pigs: 

“It is surprising how well a simple 
mineral mixture will usually respond 
in the swine feeding lot. It is surpris- 
ing that even common salt may give 
results that are greatly superior to 
those obtained where no salt is fed. 
A simple mixture of salt and wood 
ashes often yields wonderfully good 
results. Of course when we use salt 
and wood ashes we have a mixture 
that carries a number of essential nu- 
tritional elements, chief among which 
are calcium, potassium, sodium, phos- 
phorus, and magnesium. 

“A very good, simple ‘backbone’ 
mixture which carries the outstand- 
ing and main deficiency elements such 
as are needed to balance up our or- 
dinary feeds may be made up per 
hundred pounds as follows: Hard 
wood ashes, 60 lbs.; spent bone black 
or bone charcoal, 25 lbs.; common 
salt, 15 Ibs.; potassium iodide, 0.02 
“b. (two one-hundreths or one-fiftieth 
of one pound.) 


Comparing Spring and Fall 
Pigs 

After completing some swine feed- 
ing experimental comparisons at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, HE. F. 
Ferrin made the following summary 
with respect to the comparison of 
spring pigs with fall pigs: 

“Fall pigs are more difficult to raise 
than spring pigs, but when handled 
carefully they are at least equally 
profitable. A greater variety of feeds 
is necessary to grow fall pigs success- 
fully because green crops are not 
available. Fall pigs make as rapid 
gains when well housed and handled 
as do spring pigs. The amount of feed 
required to produce gains was prac- 
tically the same for pigs farrowed at 
the two seasons. Cheaper gains were 
made by fall pigs because feed costs 
were lower in winter than in sum- 
mer. Fall pigs sell at higher prices 
than do spring pigs. If brood sows 
are kept for the production of more 
than one litter a year overhead feed 
costs are reduced.” 


Supplemental Mixture for 
Winter Feeding 


Where skimmilk or buttermilk is 
not available for feeding in limited 
quantities along with tankage, the 
combination of tankage 2 parts, lin. 
seed meal 1 part, and alfalfa meal 1 
part provides an effective supplement 
to corn or other grains for pigs in 
winter or dry-lot feeding. Pigs weigh- 
ing from 50 to 100 lbs. should have 
about a half pound daily of the sup- 


| plement together with corn self-fed. 


price. But to be fine-flavored 


Sees 


their incomes each fa 
marketing home-cured 
have learned that the dem 
their products depends 
upon the flavor. e 

A sweet, fine-flavored 
sells readily and at a prof 


appealing ‘to the palate, it 
be properly salted. 

Diamond Crystal Salt does 
—and more. It protects ag 
spoilage. You can rest ass 
that the cure will be succe 
with Diamond Crystal. It. 
trates the meat to the ver 
bringing out the natural fl 
the fullest. And because it is 
and mild, it leaves no str 
salty taste to obscure the fl 
Use it this fall and see the 
ference it makes. He 

There is a Diamond Cy 
Salt for every farm use—for} 
ing meat, for table and for « 
ing, for livestock, for cannin 
butter and cheese-making. \ 
for Diamond Crystal at Ei 
where you trade. 


“Tie Salt thats all Sai 
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and Cure Pork.” 
tion. Write today. 


No cost 0 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT Co., — 


Please send, free; booklet, “te 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
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ipe Smoker 
‘Australia 


pnes explains how he is 


asing the membership 
, certain smoking club 


ee ey. 
Lan 

t help but give us a thrill to 
aeone on the other side of the 
rite to us in the same pipe- 
| language that we hear at 


t prides us to learn about the 
‘membership of the South 


aternal spirit that exists be- 
/pe smokers evidently spreads 
ae seven seas. And to help it 
‘dgeworth is on sale in almost 
juntry in the world—quality 
or exactly as you find it in 
n home town. 


iwhat the gentleman in South 
& Says: 
4 Mount Barker Road 

os or Crafers P. O. 
} 4 Sterling West 
e South Australia 
t aes November 18, 1926 
| & Bro. Co. 
ond, Va. 
men: : 
ing been a smoker for the past 
r-six years, I have never come 
any tobacco to compare with 
ifdgeworth. It is a pleasure to 
‘does not affect the health in 
ay whatsoever, and is most cool- 
id tasty to the palate. 
tyone I come in conversation 
hat is a smoker, I always intro- 
four Edgeworth and if possible 
them a pipeful. 
2 more I say it is a tobacco fit 
‘yone to smoke. 
| Yours faithfully, 
| Pas W. A. Jones 
| i 
sokers prefer Edgeworth for 


‘reasons. Some like it because 
ty never changes. Some like 
ie of its flavor. Others smoke 
e they can buy it wherever 
ever they like. Perhaps af- 
jtry Edgeworth you will dis- 
sl another reason for the pop- 
jf this tobacco. 

? To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 
a. buy it, for it nev- 
eS in quality. 
“your name and address to 
Brother Company, 15 S. 21st 
ichmond, Va. 

ateful for the name and 
our tobacco dealer, too, if 
0 add them. 
r th is sold in various sizes 


‘ts. Both Edgeworth Plug 
d Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
‘in small, pocket-size pack- 


ad also in several: handy in- 
¢ sizes. , 
‘taal Tobacco Merchants: If 
= cannot supply you with 
Larus & Brother Com- 
adly send you prepaid by 
a one- or two-dozen carton 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
Ready-Rubbed for the 
you would pay the jobber. 
'—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va.— 


ation. Wave length (254.1 meters,) 
1180 kilocycles. 


an branch of the Edgeworth 


HOARD’S DATRYMAN 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Udder Tumors 


We have been asked whether the 
udder of the cow ever is the seat of 


‘cancerous tumors such as form in the 


human breast. Fortunately we are 
able to answer in the negative; for we 
never have known of a malignant can- 
cer affecting the bovine udder. It is 
not uncommon, however, to meet 
with sarcoma in cattle. Large tumors 
of that sort may form in the connec- 
tive tissue of the shoulder or thigh 
and when cut out return and are ac- 
companied by many other tumors, 
large and small, externally and in- 
ternally, so that the animal succumbs 
or has to be destroyed. Such tumors, 
when advanced, cause lameness and 
emaciation and the milk of an affect- 
ed cow cannot be considered fit for 
use. True cancer (carcinoma) may 
also be met with in cattle, chiefly in 
the form of cancer of the eye (fungus 
hematoids), which is malignant and 
generally incurable. It does not, so 
far as we are aware, ever affect the 
udder, but when emaciation has re- 
sulted the milk of an affected cow 
certainly should be discarded. 

When a hard lump is felt in a cow’s 
udder it is usually composed of fi- 
broid, scar, or cicatricial tissue and 
is not malignant. Such tumors result 
from severe attacks of germ-caused 
mastitis (garget), the normal, milk- 


Cows? 


More milk, better and cleaner milk. Increased 
income from your cows and increased net 
profit. How? Clipped cows is the answer. 
Hundreds of farmers have proved it to their 
own satisfaction. And IT’ll add to that my 
own iron-clad 


Money-Back Guarantee 


that this STEWART clipper will do everything 
we claim for it—that it will give you cleaner and 
healthier cows—more milk! Better milk! More 
profits! And there’s but one small cost—no ex- 
tras—no continuous expense. 


You Can Afford It? 


If you’re milking four cows or more, you can 
get your money back in four weeks’ time. Others 
have done it. Ask your dealer or 


1°11 Send You the Facts—Free 


Doesn’t obligate you for a penny to learn the 
experience of others, and the big money-making 
possibilities for yourself. Write me personally, 


k it, 
A post card will do, Andy Olson 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. z08) 5656 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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For healthier, happier bulls 
For safer, surer breeding! 


Dr. SPENCER’S 
BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 


SPENCER BROTHERS, anc., Savona, N.Y. 
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Heaves, Coughs, Condition. 
er, Worms.- Most for cost. 


FO Two cans satisfactory for 
¥ we Heaves or money back. $1.25 
ee per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohlo. 


secreting tissue being replaced by 
scar tissue which cannot secrete milk. 
Presence of this tumor should be tak- 
en as an indication that the cow has 
had an attack of mastitis and that re- 
currence of the attack will be prob- 
able and eventually may destroy the 
function of the affected quarter for 
sound milk production. It is, there- 
fore, wise to sit down and thoroughly 
feel or palpate the udder of a cow be- 
fore purchase and to reject a cow that 
has a tumor indicative of mastitis. 
Small, wart-like tumors or papilloma 
commonly form on the lining mem- 
brane of the teats and interfere with 
milking. They may be felt by rolling 
each teat in turn, between the thumb 
and finger. Blood in milk often is 
traceable to these growths and they 
are also a common cause of hard 
milking or the spraying of milk. 
Their presence is sufficient reason for 
rejection of a dairy cow. 


Other tumors occurring in the 
cow’s udder may be tubercular, or due 
to actinomycosis or botryomycosis. 
Of these the tubercular one is, of 
course, highly dangerous, as the af- 
fected quarter may yield milk that 
teems with the bacilli of tuberculosis. 
Fortunately, the tubercular tumor is 
not very common and rigorous test- 
ing with tuberculin surely eliminates 
tuberculous cattle. It may be remem- 
bered, however, that tuberculosis of 
the udder almost invariably is indicat- 
ed by enlargement and hardening of 
the large lymphatic gland, located 
high up at the rear of the udder, and 
that is easily noticed when making a 
physical examination of the cow. The 
actinomycotic tumor is caused by the 
“ray fungus” which is also the cause 
of lump jaw in cattle. It is not very 
common but some of the chronic or 
persistent sores which form between 
the halves of the udder occasionally 
are attributable to the fungus and are 
difficult to cure. Botryomycotic 
tumors are similar to those caused by 
the ray fungus and removal by dis- 
section is the correct treatment for 
either of these tumors and also for 
chronic actinomycotic sores. 


Blood in Milk 


We have a grade Jersey heifer almost three 
years of age that is giving bloody milk. She 
was fresh last September and is due to fresh- 
en about Dec. 1, 1927. Her milk was all right 
until about the middle of April it began to 
be bloody, just enough to show in the cream 
separator. The milk is not stringy, neither 
is her udder apparently sore or injured. Do 
you think this condition can be cured? 

Long Lane, Mo. Fiesty 


Set a sample of milk from each 
quarter of the udder in separate bot- 
tles which have been sterilized by 
boiling. Label each bottle that the 
source of the contents of each may 
be known. In that way you can de- 
termine which quarter is yielding 
bloody milk. It may be that a growth 


in a teat bleeds a little from irrita-. 


tion at milking time. A veterinarian 
can remove such a growth by opera- 
tion when it is just inside the outer 
opening of the teat. If it is located 
high it would be better to let a calf 
nurse or to dry off the secretion in 
that quarter. As you have begun 
drying off the cow that process 
should be continued. It is possible 
that the milk may be normal when 
the cow calves. 


Fouls 

There is, th year, a seemingly large num- 
ber of eases of foul-in-the-foot among the 
dairy cows through here. Is this disease due 
to a specific germ or is it an infection due to 
filth? Can  foul-in-the-foot be transmitted 
from one cow to another just through one 
cow stepping where pus from an infected cow 
had been, or is? 

St. Charles, IIl. R. Dairy. 


Inflammation of the skin between 
the toes is caused by wading or stand- 
ing in mud or stagnant water; walk- 


ing through coarse, wet grass; and 
(Continued on next page) 
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Cows Calves 
For 15 years we have 


b Parade 
1Nte 
been watching the use of 


B-K onthefarmand checking up 

our observations with laboratory tests. 

Our book gives you the results of this vast 
experience without cost. The book covers: 
Abortion is caused by germs of several | 
kinds. What they are and what can be done 
in preventionandcontrolistoldin our book. 
Retained Afterbirth—How to reduce ad- 
hesions, bring safe, naturalremoval without 
manual help, and heal the tissues. 

Calf Scours—The cause, how to prevent 
and save your calves. 


There is No Substitute for B-K 


B-K is made by our special process, which pro- 
duces the only stabilized hypochlorite ever ap- 
proved by the American Medical Association. 
Its germ destroying poweris 10 times greater than 
that of undiluted carbolic acid, yet B-K contains 
no poison, or acid, and leaves no odor, 


B-K is dependable. Your money back 
if not satisfied. 


Write Today for the FREE BOOK 


Tell us about any special problems you have. 
Advice of our Service Department free. 
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Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 


For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and roach Worms 
n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 

Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL ‘INDUSTRY . DEPT, 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 


. DETROIT, -MICH:, U.:S;.A."' 
" WALKERVILLE, ONT.,.CAN.’ 


FOR INFLAMED JOINTS 


<NN 


Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches. Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, /y % 
fistula andinfectedsores. Will, 
not blister orremovehair. You 
can work horse while using. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Send for book 7-S free. 

f From our files: ‘‘Fistula ready to 
burst. Never saw anything yield 


to treatment so quickly. Will not 
be without Absorbine.” 


ik 
“ABSORBI 


» TRADE. MARK REG.U?S: PAT. OFF. 


After using TOMELLEM PASTE on 
calves up to2months old. An easy and 
safe way to do away with dangerous horns, 

One application enough. No bleeding, sore- 

ness or scars. Endorsed by county agents: “Keeps 

indefinitely, Bottle sufficient for 50 calves. $1.00 

Postpaid. At dealers or direet by mail from 


TOMELLEM CO0.,Dept. B, CALICO ROCK. ARKANSAS. 


Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 


- real farmers’ bargains, 
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getting foreign matters lodged be- 
tween the toes. Lacerations or abra- 
sions ensue and these are invaded by 
the filth germ bacillus necrophorus 
which causes death of the tissues it 
affects; Pus forms and_ burrows. 
The diseased parts give off a foul 
smell. Infection may occur in the 
way you suggest. Isolate affected 
cows and keep them in the stable 
while under treatment. Keep the 
other cows out of filth and wet. Treat 
by so restraining the cows that their 
feet may be handled. Perfectly 
cleanse the feet and cut away all 
loose or rotten horn of sole or wall 
and remove lodged foreign matters. 
Then immerse the hoof, for five min- 
utes, in hot water containing two 
ounces of bluestone per pint and af- 
terward wrap the foot with sterilized 
cotton bound in place with a narrow 
bandage -criss-crossed between the 
toes and then tied around the pas- 
tern. Keep the cotton and bandage 
wet with a mixture of five parts of 
carbolic acid or coal tar disinfectant, 
three parts of formalin, and 100 
parts of boiled water. When healing 
is about complete simply apply pine 
tar two or three times a week. 
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20 years may be a long 
time, but— 

14.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
live stock advertisers have 
been advertising regularly for 
from 2 to 20 years 
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Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 


with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(Tae Former Kinnelon Herd) 
Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


JERSEYS | 
FOR SALE 
PUREBRED JERSEY BULL 


RALEIGH’S JOLLY GOLDEN 210509, Tattoo M68. 
Dropped April 3, 1922, solid color, black tongue, 
black switch and dehorned. The dam of this bull is 
Raleigh’s Maggie 389426 in R. of M. with 523.7 lbs. 
of butterfat (616 lbs. of 85% butter) from 10,835.5 
lbs. milk, In May, 1922, this cow milked 1826. 9 Ibs, 
milk, an average of nearly 60 Ibs. per day. 
Herd Accredited and Free of Abortion 
PR BECE $350 F, O. B. Our Station 
Send for Pedigree 


RAVINE FARM, Lake Co., PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


Established 1913 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


No. !—SYBIL’S COMET—A real Star. A Jan., 
1927, solid colored bull calf. Sire—Grandson Sybils 
Gamboge & Oxford You’ll Do. Dam—Granddaughter 
(double)—Sybils Gamboge. 

No. 2—RENOWN’S ROYAL OXFORD—A March, 
1926, solid colored bull of quality and size. Sire— 
Grandson Sybils Gamboge & Oxford You'll Do. Dam 
—Majesty bred with record of 492 lbs. butterfat, 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. BD. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


JERSEY BULL 


Dropped Feb. 18, 1927, solid color, well grown, good 
type. Sired by: University Pogis Kenna, whose dam is 
a .gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedigree, 
U. S. accredited herd. No abortion. 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. | 
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ability of this superb breed. 


Dept. B, 324 West 23d Street 
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RED LADY 396118 


Official record 1,028.51 Ibs. 
Highest producing cow, all breeds, South of the Mason 


For over half a century the Jersey cow has been the first choice 
of Southern dairymen and breeders. 
has passed and dairying has come to mean Jerseys. 
appreciation of the highest quality milk and the efficiency and 
profitableness of the Jersey cow have made the Jersey undis- 
puted Dairy Queen of a vast empire. 


In the “cow, hen and hog” program for balanced agriculture 
the Jersey cow is indispensable. 


Study the Jersey herds at the National Jersey Show. 
with the owners and consider carefully the wealth-producing 


For valuable free booklets on Jerseys or assistance in locating stock, write 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
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Se eet a MUM LUELLA en Gu Te 


QUEEN OF THE SOUTH 
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butterfat, 19,608 lbs. milk. 


The experimental stage 
Southern 


Talk 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Jerseys From ‘“‘The Oaklands’’ Win 145 Prizes 


At the First Five State Fairs— 


Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 


(The record to Sept 10 — Half of the show season) 


EIGHT GRAND CHAMPIONSHIPS— 47 First Prizes— 7 Premier Banners 
FOUR FIRST PRIZES for “Dairy Herd” — four cows in milk 
FOUR FIRST PRIZES for “Breeder’s Young Herd” and “Calf Herd” 


Select Stock for Breeding Purposes from This Large Herd 


A. H. GOSS, Pres. 
GEORGE C. COOPER, Mer. 
o, 


THE OAKLANDS 


P. 0. BOX 396 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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THE MILLER JERSEY FARM 


Fourth Public Sale of Registered Jerseys 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 1927 
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EATON RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


The Blood of Sybil’s Gamboge, Oxford Sultan of Oaklands Jersey Volunteer, Fol- 


ta’s Queen’s Raleigh and Golden Tycoon. 


Sale under cover, rain or shine, 


Catalogs on request to: J. E. Ruppert, Auct., Perry, Mich.; Chester Folck, Sales Mgr., Springfield, Ohio 


DAVID B. MILLER & SONS, Owner, 


50 HEAD 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 lbs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of rues gate of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 
THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L, F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Jersey Bulls of Serviceable Age 


Also bull calves and a few springing heifers 
strong in Vive La France blood lines. Priced 
to sell. Herd Federal accredited. 


H. 8S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 
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Bred Heifers and 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s_ Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield Massachusetts 
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DON’T PUT OFF 
Seeing your friends and having them join 
in for a club of subscribers. 


October 


GUERNSE 


PREMIER SHOW HERD of 1924, 


Our Producers are Show ( 
Our Show Cows are Prod 


(Only thie mati ) - 


Your Opportunii 


to buy BULLS and BULL ¢, 
bred to sire Production, Type, 
Reproduction — at very 1 
prices. For price and descriptio 
or better visit Emmadine, and: 
handled under practical farm ec | 


EMMADINE F 


Hopewell Junction (Dutchess ( 
J.C, PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DO 


The very best breeding Pik 
ited Herd. Write for infon 


OTTO W. POST, Eavca 


GUERNSEY 


ITCHEN KING 49803 AR is the Sire 
vocator, 126310, Ist prize and Junior 
at the N. Y. State Fair. Itchen King | 
lb. and one 700 lb. daughters, His Dani 
800 lbs. fat and she has one daughter w| 
of over 900 lbs, fat. We offer for sale So) 
King out of AR Dams. Priced at $250, 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, 


FOR SALE. 


Write us if you want to buy | 
calf with persistent producer 
of him. We have some fin 
viduals to offer you;some of s 
able age if you want to talk buni 


Farmers’ Prices! 


LOMA FARMS | 
W. W. Buake ArKcOLL, Mi 
MARQUETTE MIC 
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AOOREDITE D> } 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNE|| 
HERD SIRES-— 
Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ult 
Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grand 
Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 
Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of } 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter ¢) 
ter Demonstrator. 
Penncrest’s Starlight’s Royal Mas 


quiries to Media, Pennsylvani 
WM. P. SMEDLEY, M 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST— 


Lines—May Rose through Kin 
Golden Secret, Langwater © 
founder, France, Glenwoods. 
of herd sires in any herd. A. 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal say 
issue—OUR NEW CLASS LEA! 
Silverwood’s Diana, 20,006 
Sire :—BROOKMEAD’S. BANNI 
Sold sight unseen as @ yo 
Write for Sales 

BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 LandTitle 


e pure-bred Guernsey bull is the winner of the 
Je with the scrub. His higher producing daugh- 
are the reward of the efficient dairyman.” 
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‘Every farmer who is interested in improved livestock should own a set of these pictures’’— Chas. L. Hill 


ANNOUNCING-— 


The Ideal 
Guernsey Type 


Pictures {in colors} 


“The chief function of the pure-bred Guernsey cow 
is to give sons that will improve the dairy herds of 
America, by transmitting her own high production of 
rich milk.’ 


—— 


_ A pair of these reproductions of the Ideal Type paintings will be sent postpaid to any address. 
For further information on the Guernsey breed, ask for ‘“T’he Story of the Guernsey.”’ 


‘HE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove St. PETERBORO, N. H. 


| k 
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Visconsin State Sale 
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GUERNSEYS 
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a 3, Waukesha, Wis. 


ows include the Wisconsin State Champion in Class 
‘AA; the 38rd prize cow at 1927 Wisconsin State Fair; 
gother with 681 lbs. fat official; and nearly all are large, 
od typed cows with farm records over 400 lbs. fat. 


ee are selections from the best herds in the 
ite 


1 OUTSTANDING BULLS, all with dams’ records over 
0 lbs. All are selected as ‘show individuals and here are 
) 0 examples, of the real breeding: 


_ LINWOOD S ACTOR 
\ Sire, Prince Charming of Shuttlewick 88751 (son 
_ of Shuttlewick Levity, 804 lbs. fat Class G.) 


Dam, Greta of Linwood A. R. 16776, 16,420.30 Ibs. 
milk; 744.60 lbs. fat Class C. 


Sire, Shoreland Atamannsit Champion 68852 (2 
daughters making good records.) 


_ Dam, Guinan’s Beauty A. R. 7975, 16,555 lbs. milk; 
823 Ibs. fat. 


IALSNLULNOSAUUETAULELUNE200400 01 1 S111 0000000000001 as (11101000020 


For further ee write 


Pewaukee, Wis. 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 

Write for price list of our offerings. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


_ Offering An Excellent Son of 
| RI B’S ROYAL LEADER of SHOREWOOD 


our senior herd sire, out of Imp. Elizabeth of St. Croix, 568 lbs. 
fat Class A. This calf was dropped Feb., 1927, is nicely 
marked, well grown and has pleasing conformation. Write for 
pedicree and detailed information. If you want TYPE PLUS 
PRODUCTION, BUY LADYSMITH’S CHERUB BLOOD. 


SHOREWOOD FARM, CRYSTAL BAY. MINN. 


— 


GUERNSEY HERD 


— ALSO — 


All Farm Equipment 


THURSDAY, OCT. 20 


For Further Particulars 
, Address — 


O. K. SPIRES, BURLINGTON, N. D. 


VERNDALE 
| 


H-O-L-L-1-S-T-O-N 


SPELLS 
PERSISTENT PRODUCTION and REAL ANIMALS 


Build up your herd by using a bull calf whose sire and dam come from persistent pro- 
ducérs and’ real individuals, Our prices will interest you if you want a REAL Sire. 


D. G. TENNEY 15 West Fourth St., NEW YORK CITY 
out of 78 championships have 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS] 2 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


ring records indicate Cherub blood 
| MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 


as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you about your next sire, 


978 


7, 
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FERN-DELL WINNINGS | | 


WISCONSIN 
All Grand Championships 


ILLINOIS 
— All Senior Championships 


INDIANA 


All Junior Championships — 34 First Prizes — 13 Second Prizes 


Everyone interested in Guernseys should see the 


Fern-Dell Herd at the National Dairy Show ! 
WRITE FOR BULL SALES LIST 


LARSEN FERN-DELL FARMS,  ‘ianazer 
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Purebred 


Registered Guernseys 
H. R. LOBDELL, MUKWONAGO, 


sale. 


(on state highway 14) 


Green Bay, Wis. 


Heifers three to eighteen months old. Also a number 
of cows and several registered bulls, 
nished and T. B. tested. Priced reasonable for quick 
All good type, well bred, and nicely marked. 


All papers fur- 


Waukesha Co., WIS. 


OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 


FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. 


Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 


five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 14) MUKWWONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 


Guernsey Bulls at Farmers’ Prices 


Record Cow, Lone Pine Mollie Cowan A. R. No. 11278, who sold for $15,100 
> Dams have A. R, 


A. M. Kailing, Prop., 


Famous World’s 
at Stout Dispersal Auction. 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM, 


furnished on short notice. 


(In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 


Prices reasonable. Satis- 


Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


Six months old show type, 
sired by the best son of the 


records. 


THIENSVILLE, WIS. 


fe 
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FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. Dams 
with records exceeding 500 lbs. Prices 
and particulars on request. Address 
EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 
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HELENDALE GUERNSEYS 


Two AR cows 502 Ib. and 553 lb. records, 
one untested cow, and two heifers nine months 
and one year of age. Good-size and types. 
Cows with calf. Good producers. Herd Ac- 
credited and free of Abortion. Prices moderate. 
WM. A. ERBACH, Owner, ATHENS, WIS. 
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LINWOOD FARM GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
Linwood’s Lucky Strike, age 12 mos, Dam .675 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Successor, age 12 mos. Dam 515 lbs. fat. 
Linwood’s Merit, age 12 mos. Gr. D’s. 566 & 740 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Charm, age 12 mos. Grandams 540 G and 
740 lbs, fat. 
Linwood’s Best, age 11 mos. Dam 517 GG, Gr. D. 804 G. 
Linwood’s Regent, born April. Dam 7(7 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Actor, born Apr. Dam 744 C, grandam 804 G. 
Linwood’s Victor, born April. Dam 669 Ibs. A. 
Linwood’s May King, born eee Dam 6384 A, gran- 
dam 804 G. Write for New Sale List 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, : 4 
Homer Rundell, Livingston, Wisconsin 


THE SOUTHWESTERN WISCONSIN 
GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


at this time HAVE FOR SALE SEVERAL 
CAR LOADS OF GRADE GUERNSEYS— 
cows, bred and open heifers. Pure bred fe- 
males and choice young bulls of the best 
breeding. 


CHAS. A. WILKINS, Sec., 


Platteville, Wis. 


Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A. R. records up 
to 933.80 lbs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


‘A High Class Bull 


A. R. DAM—PRICED TO SELL 
CHERUB’S SPLENDOR OF CHIPPEWA is 


Born Aug. 15, ’26. Growthy, good 
type. Sire: Proud Prince of the Prairie is a 
prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. Dam, 
a Glenwood cow with 415 lbs. fat in F. F. 
Priced right. Write today. 


L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


— 6 to 12 Months Old — 
sired by Prince Charming of Shuttlewick. 
Dam, Shuttlewick Levity, 804.44 Ibs. fat at 2 
years or Linwood Leader whose two nearest 
dams average 826.83 lbs. fat. The last 21 
A. R. records made on the farm average over 
625 lbs. fat. 


for sale. 


Accredited Herd 
ORE HILL FARM, Dale Rundell, 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell or trade one of our herd sires, his six near- 
est dams average 775 lbs. fat, May Rose breeding. 
Young bulls 2 to 13 months old. Can also spare a few 
females. Visit us or write. 


JAMISON BROS. APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Livingston, Wis. 
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BUTTERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 
No Abortion 


Offering TWO CHOICE TYPY BULLS sired 
by 1922 National Grand Champion and out of 
tested dams, born last August and November. 
Two choice senior heifer show calves out of 
tested dams and sired by son of National 
Grand Champion whose dam has just com- 
pleted a record of over 700 Ibs. fat, not yet 
verified, Boss’ daughters on test are doing 
very well. One in A is going at 800-lb. clip, 
has made as high as 38.26 lbs. ‘at in one day 
and retest requirements her 4th, 5th, 6th mos. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WIS. 
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GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to seleet what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F, E. FOX, See’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


BULLS ‘2 


From A. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


75 to 150 High Grade 


Guernseys and Holsteins 


We have for sale at 


all times from 75 to 150 high 
grade Guernseys and Ilolstein springers of all ages. 
T. B. tested. Sound and heavy producers. We buy 
and ship on order. Visit us or write. Prices reason- 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LA CROSSE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO., 
Raymond Knutson, Mor., West Salem, Wis. 


“Auxeyin’ 


We have three very typy, well grown young 
bulls about ready for service. Dams on test. 
One 13 months, May Rose sire, Glenwood dam. 
A real bull with a real pedigree. 


B. F. SHERIDAN, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county.” 


Over 300 herds to 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


select from. Prices are right. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 


Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 

FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
Geo. O, Hill, See. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


7, 
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Bull was dropped Sept. 19, 1926, 


OTHER GOOD BULLS FOR SALE—=3 to 12 Genie old from 

A clean herd under federal supel 
WRITE FOR SALE LIST 

BOURNEDALE FARM, H. F. Andrus, Owner, MILLERTO 


dams, priced at $250 to $750. 


% ,° > 0-0 eEm-O. 
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Foundation Guernseys 


HOME OF 


LANGWATER JUVIS 100894 


By Langwater Warrior A. R. 


Dam, Imp. Barlotteries Rose of Langwater A. R. 
Milk 14774.2 Ibs. 


Fat 730.7 Ibs, 


A Number of Good Bulls 


From A. R. Dams to 719 Ibs. fat. 


May Rose-Glenwood Breeding 


ELM FARM, Deerfield, Illinois 


28 miles north of Chicago, 1 mile east of Everett on 42A 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN: 
ROYALIST 91632, whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 
E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LE HILLIER FARM 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 


We have for sale grandsons of Langwater 
Fisherman 21873 A. R.; also two grandsons of 
Merry May Day 43520 A. R., 9 to 16 months. 
From A. R. dams. Priced $150 to $250 


PRATT & LAW, Box 304, Mankato, Minn. 


MINNEWASHTA MAPLES 
Purebred Guernsey Cattle 


PRICED TO SELL, BULLS two months to 
serviceable age, sired by son of Maxim of 
Linda Vista and out of A. R. dams. Also a 
few FEMALES. Send for sales list. 


PUREBRED GUERNSEY FARM, 
L. A. Page, Excelsior, Minn. 


— Regular Herd 
Rations and Care 


— Twice-a-day 
Milking 
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BOURNEDALE GUERNSEYS. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE—An excellent son of Maxim of Linda - 
the only Guernsey sire to have 2 class leader daughters. 
is Foremost Lassie 506 lbs. fat in F. a daughter of Langwater Fore 


Class D. 


Reasonable! 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. 

Photo taken when two years of age. 
S!IRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 Ibs. but: 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. butterfat, 


rene 1 


Dam 


Have several high 
sey bulls at reaso 


ing. 


700 lbs. of fat. W: 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, 


{ence oem oem O 


GUERNSEY Bl 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write f 
tions and prices. Dams are 0 
Accredited herd. Mee 
MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake. 


‘ GUERNSEYS FOR S. 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springer: 
heifers in carload lots. Also a n 
females and pure-bred bulls of servic 
quiries answered promptly. . Visitors a 
JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BRE 

J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, - tk’ 


Tell the advertiser you 
advertisement in Hoar 
man. 4 


R. 
DAM—Ma Chere 


Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of a 


the famous Jardinier’s Masher. 


. A, KX. C. ‘sires excellent uw 


ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 


You can buy bull calves out of his daughters and sired by outstanding 
from us very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. 
males are always sold before they are old enough for service. 


calf, raise it yourself, and save money. 
now — and they are priced to sell. 


HERD ACCREDITED 


Buy a 
We have several nice ones on aa 


\YRSHIRES for Steady Production 
it’s that steady production everywhere, under all condi- 
ons that is making the Ayrshire the most popular dairy 
reed. Ayrshire breeders have long known that profits 
me from cattle that keep everlastingly producing milk 
iat tests four per cent. Herd records prove that these 
teeders have developed cattle that lead in high average 


od uction. 
‘Ayrshires are built for service. Their rugged bodies and 
‘fect udders wear like iron and keep them working to a 


e ‘old age. 


Your profits may be increased by the use of an Ayrshire 
I, or the selection of a few females. 


Write for booklets or assistance 
in locating foundation stock 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


) Center Street Brandon, Vermont 


> 


SST IE 


\OFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


{(RSHIRES 


of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
dr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


| Bach of these famous cows has a son in 
our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
producing cows with long teats, at reason- 
8, write us. Federal Accredited Herd. 


3E FARMS, 


IHIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 


Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
bull calves from dams with 10,000 
Ibs. milk or better. By such sires as 


—heifer and bull calves. 
ALTA CREST FARMS, 


Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. SPENCER, 


RRESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Silver Medals. Dam: 
VideAwake 2" 15,000 lbs. milk back of them 

for 5 generations. Bulls are priced 
se we need the room. $35.00 and up. Herd 
‘te and Federal supervision, Write. milk, 602 Ibs, fat, 4.20%. 
(OCK FARM, Roy F. Booth, Mgr., Northville, Mich. Six World’s Records in Six Years 


y from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
Jers and tell them you saw 
‘ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 
WM. NISBET & SONS, 


AST CALL sor the 
Complete Dispersion 


| 
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IIDDLESEX MEADOWS 
7°. AYRSHIRES 7°. 


4 10 Bulls—35 Cows—25 Heifers 
ICT. 28 sawn WESTPORT, N.Y. 


A FULLY ACCREDITED HERD 


iat includes some splendid descendants of Nancy White- 
ll, Maple Leaf Jean and others of those great foundation 
‘ws that were owned at Middlesex. 


\|AUCHENBRAIN TOREADOR, the record priced bull 
‘the breed, will be sold with 25 of his get. There will also 
‘many of the get of the sensational bull, South Craig 
| perial, in the sale. 


Practically every animal of milking age has an A. R. 
lord or is on test. The younger animals are from A. R. 
ms, 

| ome : ; : 
Ql herd is the result of 15 years of intelligent line 
i a 
OTICE THE PLACE AND RESERVE THE DATE. 


| For Catalogs, sent only on request, write 


| E. BRIGHAM, Sale Manager, HOPE, R. I. 


E. M. GRANGER, JR., Auctioneer, Thompsonville, Conn. 


AYRSHIRE COWS 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
ealf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GLEN FOERD FARMS 


TO 
AYRSHIRE BULL—Born: June 24, 1927. Color: White 
¢ with red spots, Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922. A. 
Edgerstoune Wide Awake, Imp. R. 260, with 38 daughters having 52 records averaging 
if 10,900 lbs. milk, 441 Ibs. fat, 4.04%; winners of 3 
French Cups, 1 Gold Medal, 1 Association Cup and 6 
Good Jessie, 46271, a Silver 
Medal Winner with the following records: Class DD, 
10,991 lbs. milk, 461 Ibs. fat, 4.20%; Class B, 12,529 
Tbs. milk, 518 lbs. fat, 4.14%; Class A, 14,321 Ibs, 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our ttvo-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 475 lbs. fat 


Richland Center, Wis. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN | 


Will Explain Dairy Work 


The part the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry plays in improving the prod- 
uct of dairies of the country has been 
made a special order of business for 
the meeting of the Southern Section 
of the American Dairy Science Asso- 
ciation which will be held at Memphis 
Tuesday, October 18, in conjunction 
with the National Dairy Exposition. 
Two sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Gayoso, the first starting at 9:30 
o’clock in the morning and the second 
at 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
exposition will be held with the Tri- 
State Fair October 15—22. 

On the program are many of the 
government’s leading dairy specialists 
and Dr. Bradford Knapp, now presi- 
dent of Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Dr. C.. W. Larson, Chief, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, will explain the work 
of his bureau in full. 


| HOLSTEINS 


OHIO. HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
quiries are referred to our entiremembership. 


OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
2029 E, 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


———————— 
SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 
K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C, 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 


size and production write 
L. E. FERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA. 
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AUCTION! 


500 GRADE 
HOLSTEINS —ANo— GUERNSEYS 


Opening Sale of O. G. Clark & Co. 


OCTOBER 12 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


230 HEAD HOLSTEIN COWS 
—fresh and close springers 


50 HEAD GUERNSEY COWS 
—fresh and close springers 
60 HEAD HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
—bred for fall freshening 


60 HEAD GUERNSEY HEIFERS 
—bred for fall and winter freshening 


All cattle tuberculin tested and ready 
for interstate shipment. 


Sale will be held in the Fond du Lac 
Live Stock Sales Pavilion. Sale will 
| open at 9 A. M. and all cattle will 
be sold that day and evening. 


_ MILWAUKEE 


ST. MARTINS,WIS., OCT. 22 


Fall Sale — 60 Purebreds 
15 High-Record Serviceable Bulls 
45 Springers and Bred Heifers 

The greatest one-day sale of Purebred 

Holsteins ever offered in Wisconsin. 


The pedigrees contain more records of 
from 30 to 46 Ibs. than any sixty page 
catalogue we can find. Our consignors 
have herds that are famed for type. 
Halbach, Milco, Rust, Koelsch, Carna- 
tion, Gray View, Gramling, Rockway, 
E'lis, Sar-Berth--consignors familiar to 
any Holstein buyer. Sale starts at 10 
A. M. sharp. Catalogue on request. 
J. C. SARGENT, Sec. 

308-10 Wells Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ST. MARTINS.W!S., OCT. 22 


Electric out of Milwaukee. highway 100 
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- ASSOCIATION. | 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 
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SALES 


The cattle listed for sale this 


a success. 
Order in which the sales 
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tion on this sales series to: 
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WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN 


Breeders from 15 Leading Counties Cooperating 


400 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
300 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


To be Sold Oct. 27 — November 4 


The series of sales held by this Association last spring were 
a success because they served the buyers and sellers of high 
class dairy cattle in the most efficient manner. 
last spring’s sales were well satisfied because of the fine as- 
sortment of practical producing cattle offered for sale. 


because breeders throughout the state have more confidence 
to consign since this cooperative sales plan has been proven 


OCTOBER 27—CHIPPEWA FALLS 
OCTOBER 28—WEST SALEM 
OCTOBER 29—MAUSTON 
NOVEMBER 1—REEDSBURG 
NOVEMBER 2—MADISON 
NOVEMBER 3—LAKE MILLS 
NOVEMBER 4—BARNEVELD 


Write for illustrated circular giving more complete informa- 


JAMES R. GARVER, 704 Beavers Insurance Bldg. Madison, Wis. 


In charge of Publicity and Sales Correspondence. 
MUM 


ASS’N 


Buyers at 


fall are even better in quality 


will be held is as follows: 


URONIC 
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Co-operation. in American 
Agriculture 

American agriculture has been 


transformed from a pioneer type of 
farming into commercial agriculture. 
In commercial agriculture the farm- 
er is producing foodstuffs for other 
than his own consumption. With the 
development of commercial agricul- 
ture, farm marketing has grown from 
a simple process of exchange between 
neighbors into a complex marketing 
system. Farm marketing problems 
are different today and new market- 
ing methods must be evolved to cope 
with new problems. 

Some of the earliest co-operative 
organization efforts in the United 
States are found among the dairy 
farmers. As early as 1853 a few 
farmers in Campbell Hall, New York 
State, organized the Wallkill Cream- 
ery Association, and this is probably 
the first co-operative creamery in the 
United States. From this small co- 
operative creamery established 70 
years ago, the movement has spread 
all over the country until today there 
are some 1,400 co-operative creamer- 
ies with a membership of 200,000 
dairy farmers doing a volume of busi- 
ness of approximately $220,000,000 
annually. 

Today there are about 600 co-op- 
erative cheese factories in the United 
States doing an annual volume of 
business of approximately $25,000,- 
000. 

There has been a most rapid and 
remarkable co-operative development 
in the fluid milk market business the 
last ten to fifteen years. Today there 
are about 140 co-operative milk asso- 
ciations engaged in the distribution 
of fluid milk. They do annual busi- 
ness of $160,000,000. Then in the 
fluid milk business we also have an- 
other type of co-operative enterprise 
known as the bargaining association. 
There are some 40 bargaining asso- 
ciations in the United States with 
116,000 members doing an aggregate 
business of $140,000,000 annually. 

The extent to which American 
farmers have recognized the need for 
organization in agriculture is indicat- 
ed by the fact that there are now 
more than 12,000 farmers’ co-opera- 
tive associations through which farm- 
ers are developing group effort. The 
number of farmers’ co-operatives has 
increased from less than 6,000 in 
1915 to approximately 12,500 in 1926. 
During this same decade the volume 
of business done by farmers’ co-oper- 
ative associations has grown from 
$635,838,000 to about $2,400,000,000, 
and the number of farmers who are 
members of co-operatives has in- 
creased from 651,000 to nearly 2,000- 
000. 

Co-operative organization among 
farmers is the application of better 
business methods to the production 
and marketing of farm products. Or- 
ganization itself, of course, does not 
solve the marketing problem, but 
simply creates the machinery to do 
so. Improved marketing machinery 
may be likened to a piece of new 
farm machinery. Every farmer knows 
that improved farm machinery is of 
no use to him unless he puts it to 
work and guides it. Improved mar- 
keting machinery is likewise of no 
value unless it is intelligently direct- 
ed. We again must rely on that 
important human equation—leader- 
ship.—CurIis. L. CHRISTENSEN, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


To show his erring brothers how to 
make cow boarders pay, “Joe Guess” 
will run his boarding house at the 


National Dairy Exposition, October 
15—22 at Memphis. ‘“Joe Guess’’ is 
a three-act rural drama, different 


from the one at last year’s Exposi- 
tion. 
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Write 
for our 
booklets on 


HOLSTEINS 


“The 


230 E. Ohio St. 


KING BESS BURKE ORMSBY 


1164-lb. butter 


MARATHON AAGGIE 


1250-lb. butter 


With over 100 daughters and grand. 
daughters of these great sires in our herd, 
all of milking age, on official test or herd 
improvement work. 


These are being bred to our Jr. Herd Sire, 


SIR TRIUNE PANSY 


1317-lb. butter 


Over 30 of his calves in our herd and 
all dandies and over 50 more due this 
fall and early winter. 


Breeding Stock for Sale at all times 


MILFORD MEADOWS STOCK FARM 
LAKE MILLS WIS. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 


Pleasure and Profit — 
in HOLSTEINS 


There is real pleasure in owning a herd of beautiful 
dairy cattle but real satisfaction comes in knowing that 
your herd is bringing you a profit. 
nomical producers of milk and butterfat and return a 
consistent profit to their owners. 
nate in thirty states of the Union. In these thirty states — 
76 per cent of the Nation’s milk is produced. The aver- 
age annual milk production of all dairy cattle in these 
states is 3,806; in the remaining states where Holsteins 
do not predominate the average production is 2,562 | 
pounds. qs 


HOLSTEIN®:FRIESIAN — 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 4 


uctober 10, 1 


Holsteins are eco- 


Holsteins predomi-— s 


Visit the Holstein Booth 


The Extension Service of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation will maintain a booth at the National Dairy 
Exposition where Holstein literature and facts about 
the breed will be available. Make this booth your 
headquarters, meet your friends there, use our guides 
and let us tell you about Holsteins. 


Extension Service. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL SALE 
NOV. 3rd, 1927 sax“ =~ AURORA, IL. 


Our entire herd including 15 heifers, 4 to 18 months old by te 
1,200-lb. herd sire, Prince Korndyke Ormsby Fayne, to be sold. Ss 
eral exceptionally good foundation cows bred to this bull. Wie 
for catalog to Illinois Holstein-Friesian Association, 608 So. Der: 
born St., Chicago. | 


are a PES 


Herd Federally Accredited BURR OAKS FARM, St. Charles, | 


Osborndale Farm Holstei 


AN ACCREDITED HERD — Headed by | 
K. P. O. P. 54th, Sr. Sire. An outstanding 1,000-Ib. son of K. P. O. P. 


SIR BESS ORMSBY MAY, junior sire, a son of Sir Bess — 
Ormsby Fobes and May Walker Ollie Homestead, former U. 8S. e: 
Champion butterfat producer. ‘ 


Cur herd of 100 head is largely made up of foundation Colantha females. To 


Fully two-thi 
We have for 


occasionally added a choice one usually of Ormsby breeding. 
milking females have excellent official or semi-official records. 
choice young bulls up to 10 months old from A. R. dams. 


OSBORNDALE FARM, Waldo S. Keilogg, Owner 
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OEB FARMS DISPERSAL 


b One of the Greatest 
Yearly Record 
Herds 
in the Country 


Selling with 
retest privilege 


Clean Herd Under 
Federal supervision 


he Loeb Herd, long recognized as one of Main Cattle Barn, Charlevoix, Michigan 


e greatest yearly .record herds of Ameri- 

, has been built up on the most popular bs bs 7 

ood lines of the breed. Its dispersal, while 150 Registered Holsteins The Belgian Stud 
grettable, offers breeders and dairymen a 
ost wonderful opportunity. 


—HIGHEST YEARLY MILK PRODUCER ever of- Also being dispersed 
fered at auction, together with two of her sons and two 
of her daughters. 


—SEVERAL 800- TO 1278-LB. COWS, many of them 
making their records in 2-year-old form. 


—FIFTY DAUGHTERS OF SIR P. O. M. 40TH, one 
of the greatest sons of Sir P. O. M. and a three-fourths 
brother to “37th.” 


—THIRTY-FOUR DAUGHTERS of Sir Ormsby 
Karen, a son of “37th,” from a 80-lb. 3-year-old daugh- 
ter of a 35-lb. 4-year-old. 


—ELEVEN DAUGHTERS of 1000-lb. cows and twen- 
ty-two from 800- to 990-lb. dams. 


—FIVE BULLS from 1000- to 1278-lb. dams and many 
others from 800- and 900-lb. dams. 


November Ist and 2nd 


At WEST MICHICAN FAIR CROUNDS 
Michigan fairs. Nearly all sorrels. Several 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
splendid brood mares and three richly bred 


| Et 7 = —= se stallions. The man interested in buying 
Belgians will do well to investigate this 


END FOR CATALOG _ soos MEXNEETERSEN CO. stgaanosers [sie 
SS Y 
IAIRY CENTER S ALE Increase Your Dairy Profits 


| With Better Holsteins 
juthern Minnesota’s Annual Quality Offering The Kind We Are Offering in the 


RUSSEL 7575 
Senior stallion and a blue ribbon grandson 
of the famous Brin do’Or. 


15 PURE-BRED BELGIANS 


An exceptionally choice lot throughout. 
Included are several winners at the leading 


| KOLRAIN MARION FINDERNE 
Butter, 365 days — 1,278.56 
Milk — 35,339.50 


} 

ais sensational producer will be sold together 
|__ with two sons and two daughters. 

| 


_ 


ir “The “Dairy Center” of Southern Minnesota boasts of @ 
| many splendid Holstein herds. The majority of the breed- 

_ ers maintain herds that are too small to warrant extensive 

advertising. In spite of this fact, cattle have been shipped e 


__ from this section to practically every state in the Union. 
, In the annual DAIRY CENTER SALES they offer selec- 


“ttymen may begome acquainted with the bloodlines of WAUKESHA, WIS., NOV. 15-16 
| | estas ot Paavo: WATERTOWN, WIS., NOV. 17-18 


Wenn. 7 5 HOLSTEINS Retest 300 HEAD 


ia Is rivilege 
" et: AMERICA’S BEST HOLSTEINS 


| 

i “MANY SHOW RING WINNERS, including Grand 
‘ Champions at County Fairs. 

“A LARGE NUMBER OF young cows of excellent type 


Including a large number of fresh cows and near springers 


and breeding; many with records. 


{ "A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF the females are due to —heavy milkers that are all ready to start paying interest on 
be Setedsoon after sale. your investment in bigger milk checks. We believe we have 

0 SHOW TYPE BULLS, mostly from record dams. the best lot of profitable, useful dairy cows that were ever of- 
? fered in any sale as well as a wonderful lot of extra high class 


breeding stock. 
Send for Catalog FOR YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE—ATTEND THIS GREAT 


OW ATONN A, We have selected the eae vans we have ever offered— 


all of choice type and high record breeding—the kind that will 


MINN. i“ || help you build a top-notch herd. 


THIS SALE IS THE DAIRYMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 
FAIR GROUNDS 


Get Your Name On Our List for Our Sale Circular And Plan 
MELIN-P ETERSEN Co. Now to Be at the Sale. Address 


CTOBER 26 Beereanects U. S. NATIONAL SALE, Box 177, WAUKESHA, WIS: 


10 A. M. 306-B Gorham Bldg. 
R. E. HAEGER W.L. BAIRD FRANCIS DARCEY 
Minneapo'is Minnesota ; Algonquin, Ill. Waukesha, Wis. Watertown, Wis. 
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ROCK RIVER FARMS 


‘¢Tilinois Greatest Holstein Herd !”’ 


Type— Production— Health 


Our 1927 Show Herd — every animal in it 
was bred at Rock River Farms—has been a 


consistent winner this year. 


In close competi- 


tion and large classes, every animal we show- 
ed placed “‘in the money,” at the Illinois and 


NORTH STAR GELSCHECOLA CHAMPION 
Our senior sire—13 years old and still active. 
12 A. R. O. daughters and more on test. Sire 
of the Jr. champion female at Aurora in 1926. 
A 2-yearold son has been second or third 
wherever shown this fall. Four head by him 
won two seconds, a third and a fourth in large 
classes at the 1927 Indiana State Fair. 


SIR JOHANNA FAYNE SEGIS PONTIAC 
A former herd sire. 28 A. R. O. daughters. 
Sire of the senior and grand champion bull at 
Aurora in 1926 and at Indiana in 1927. Sire 
of first prize 4-yearold cow at 1927 [Illinois 
State Fair. Sire of first prize get of sire at 
Ohio and Illinois State Fairs. 


425.5 Ibs. fat. 


Indiana State Fairs, and but one animal was 
outside the money at Ohio. 


We Won Premier Breeder Award 
At All Three of These Fairs 


Rock River Holsteins are a commercial 
herd that make their records in stanchions. 
No box-stall pampered cows here. 
ness is to produce certified milk at a profit. 
Every milking female in our herd of 214 regis- 
tered Holsteins must be a profitable producer, 
else she is eliminated. 


In 1923, 68 cows in C. T. A. averaged 11905 
Ibs. milk, 410 lbs. fat. 
18 of mature age, averaged 12. ,458 lbs. milk 


Our busi- 


In 1924, 75cows, only 


15 Rock River cows have produced over 30 
, Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
: over 1000 lbs. butter in a year. 


Seven have produced 
9 Rock River 


Holsteins are state record cows. 


Rock River Farm Holsteins are healthy. They 
are under Federal Supervision for T. B. and 
have been regularly blood tested for contag- 


ious abortion. 


BUY YOUR NEXT HERD BULL 


NORTH STAR PIETERTJE HOMESTEAD 
At 2 years. Jr. herd sire. Sire of first prize 
senior yearling bull and of first prize yearling 
herd at 1927 Illinois State Fair. Sire of second 
prize get of sire at Indiana State Fair. 


Rock River Farms 


HEALTHY cows 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


This is to certify that the cow Ear Tag No. —————— was purchased for or 
by Reid Murray. Also certify that my herd is under federal and state supervision 
and that this cow was in my herd when herd was tested and that all my herd 
passed a clean T. B. test. Also certify my herd is free from contagious abortion. 


Signed 
Address 
WE CAN FURNISH COWS IN CARLOTS WITH THIS RECORD BEHIND THEM. 


Oshkosh, Wis. REID MURRAY 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. ange in 365 Days 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a@ proven show bull, sire of 45 
AL RR: 0. daughters, He is a ‘‘PIZBE’’ son from a 1230-lb. former world’s 
record ‘“‘COUNT’' daughter. 


Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 lbs. butter this year. 
Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. O. M. 
This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 
every respect. 


A. J. LASHBROOK, 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertjo 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Get our prices. 


Ct. L. SPAULDING, MGR., 


Send for Pedigree and Photo 


sir Walker Segis Homestead 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SKC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 


BULL CALF born Aug. 81, 1927, dam 819 
lbs. yearly record. Sire from a high record 
daughter of “37th” and a son of Sir P. O. M. 
from a 1,100-lb. dam. Price $125. 


B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Warren, Minn. 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
vertisers and tell them you saw 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Mrs. Medill McCormick, Owner 
H. W. Allyn, Superintendent 


AT ROCK RIVER FARMS 
WRITE FOR SALE LIST! 


Byron, II. 


Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and 
from a 2-year-old that has 12,560 lbs. 
milk, 551.5 lbs. butter in 305 days. 
Write for pedigree and price. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


STEELE COUNTY 


HOLSTEINS 


Are noted for their size, type and produc- 
tion. Purebreds or grades. One ora carload. 


GEO. $8, KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


FOR SALE 


SPRING BROOK BESS BURKE 2ND—ORMS- 
BY breeding. All sold out of bulls over six 
months of age. Herd under Federal Supervi- 
sion for tuberculosis, also blood tested for 
abortion. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS, 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a grandson of 8S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of “‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


Winterthur, Del. 


Northfield, Minn. 


October 1 


Healthy Holst 


If you are in the ay for grade or regis 
steins from tested herds write us today, | 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN As 
608 S. Dearborn, St., CHKt 


Ormsby-Homestead B 


We have for sale 2 very good eal 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 27, sired by Rawleig} 
Pietertje Posch, our 41-lb. Ormsby 5 
are from 24- and 25-Ib. 4-year-old H 
dams with good year records, one 
record cow. Priced to sell. The. 
clean. Write Mt 

THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMP 
Owners Rawleigh’s ‘Ideal Farm, FREEP. 


Buffalo Creek Farm Hol 


We are offering BULL CALVES 
Ormsby breeding from tested dam 
are from six to eleven months og} 
priced as low as $100.00. Write for 
and further information. Herd unde 
supervision. a 
BINGHAM BROS., 


Arlington Hei 


— We Can Offer — 
A Few Choice Bull 
Ormsby Breedin 


HYDE PARK 


PALOS PARK, - 


Offers BULL CALYV! 


Sired by an outstanding 35-lb. 
dor from Fully Accredited 
dams with leading cow testins 
records. $100.00 up for typy indi 
JOHN A. CARROLt “WILL 
Owner 


If in the market for big p 
these cows will please you. ‘u 
tested, Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, 
Pas: 


Portlandvill} 
Come and make es 


High Grade Holstein S 


© 


o, 
'° 


¢, 


IN NO OTH 
HERD 


Can There Be Found Fie 
With Records Equal to Tls 


Five Femco Cows — 


— 


May Walker Ollie Homestead 
Milk 


Grahamholm Co, Paul. Segis” 


Eight other cows in the her 
ords from 1,000 to 1,194 Ibs. 
Holsteins are producers. ; 


FEMCO FARN 


BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, 


royally bred. 796 Ibs. 
old. Calf—large, straight, ready | 
Price $250. F. O. B. St. Peter, Mi 
wire for ee and pedigree ; 


Born July 25, 1926. Dam’s rec 
Ibs. as Jr. 2-yr.-old. Sired by 85- 

son of Pietertje Maid Orms 

and type. Price $200, Send 

and photo. : 

JEAN DU LUTH FAR! 

1010 Alworth Bldg. D 


You need BR Veat Pocket 


7 SIR INKA MAY 
One of Carnation’s All-American Show Ring Champion Herd Sires 


UNDEFEATED — 


Showing at Iowa State Fair, Minnesota State Fair, Kansas Free Fair, 
. Kansas State Fair and Oklahoma State Fair, the Carnation Milk Farms herd 
| of Holsteins has covered over half its 1927 circuit—and have won an aver- 
| age of 6 firsts and 2 championships at each of these great shows. 
| __ The get of Sir Inka May, Sir Romeo Mildred Colantha, Matador 6th and 
| North Star Joe Homestead in each case have figured among the winners; in 
| facet, a daughter of Inka May has been Jr. champion female at every show and 
| ason of Romeo has been all but once a champion, and undefeated in his class. 
You know when All-American prize winners sire prize winning get at the 
larger shows year after year what it means. Why not have a son of Sir 
Inka May, Matador 6th, North Star Joe Homestead or Sir Romeo Mildred 
i). Colantha at the head of your herd? Send for List Today. 


f Address all correspondence to 


— & | 911-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


‘By 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
MATADCR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


. ER AL 
3 ae a 


> O- -SD O-D O-SED- O-<SED- 0-CED- 


| >) 


lark County Fall Sale pba red Holsteins 
 Neillsville, Wis., October 12, 1927 


DAIRY FARMERS, ATTENTION. Come to Neillsville 
fd buy your future Dairy herd of the finest springing 
jung cows and heifers. Everyone a good one with cow test- 
iz records to 500 lbs. fat. 15 young, serviceable bulls with 
(icial record up to 26-lb. two-year-old. 


GREENWOOD, WIS. 


. - |) SC ES DC 00D 0D 0 -SD-O DCD SND-0-EREND- 0 -REED- 0-024 
| 


/ 
: 


| WUETHRICH, Manager 


‘Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


(is back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year. Average test for his six 
jiarly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
ue. 150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. Wederally Accredited. 


LAWN FARM, ALLENTON, WISCONSIN Eee’ 
Is Offering SEVERAL DESIR- 


[ORRIS FAR ABLE BULLS, ready for service 
this fall. Also YOUNGER CALVES. Write for particulars. 
NONAGO (Fully Accredited) WISCONSIN 


REA TESTED COUNTY | YOUNG BULLS 


The breeding of pure- 
_ bred. Holsteins Bice Aas in sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day and 
progress for over fifty years. year record dams for sale. Breeding, production, 
Dosition to sell some of 


Arthur Puls, 


| Sonable prices. Waukesha 

|3 more Dollars invested in better bred cattle 
other county in the world. Summer buyers are 
‘ consideration in helping to locate and as- 
| ir purchases, whether it be one or a carload. 
Wish you right now with 

W bred heifers bred to freshen this fall. 

id of bred, richly bred, grade heifers. 

8 Of springing and fresh, highly bred’ grade 


WAUKESHA 
COUNTY P 
HOLSTEINS/ 


The breeders are now in a type. The herd is accredited. Write 
SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


their best animals at rea- 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 
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Michigan Cattle at the National 


Ask the boys in charge about good Michigan pure bred Holsteins that you can buy 
/ NOTE. The State Sale advertised in last issue of 
See them: 


Hoard’s has been united with the sale to be held October 
20th at Howell, Michigan. Write F. J, Fishbeck, Howell, 
Michigan, for catalog. 


SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


SERRADELLA FARM OFFERS —- A 33-Ib. 
Serviceable Colantha Bull 


Sired by Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver whose dam is a 36-lb., 1300-lb. 
daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. This young bull is from Serradella 
Kanaka Rosewood, 33.24-lb. 5-year-old that also has a good 305-day 
record made as a heifer. The bull is 2 years old, straight, and well 
grown. A bargain at $300. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


OUR 1,000-LB. COWS 


Michigan State Herds now own 13 cows with records above 1,000 lbs. 
butter. One of these is the famous Traverse Colantha Walker with 7 
records above 1,000 lbs. and four of these are 305-day records. Her 
highest record for 365 days is 1267 lbs. butter and 26,158 Ibs. milk. 
Four others have records from 1100 to 1153 lbs. and eight range from 
1023 to 1099 lbs. 

Michigan State Herds are bred for production. Insure production in 
your future herd by using a sire bred by Michigan State Herds. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 2" *->"° 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind. of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes’5th—unques- 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


87th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


Write us when you want a bull or better still 
come and make your own selection. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. Be = 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


Se NE eats Opera iaale Se ke ———— = cs 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders’’ 


MAPLECREST KORNDYKE HENGERVELD 


THE ONLY LIVING CENTURY SIRE 


We have For Sale BULL CALVES 
by him from high producing, well bred 
dams. They are offered at very rea- 
sonable prices. 


Write us when you need a Bull 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M.: 


ust and September freshening. 

ee number of good pure-bred bulls from 3 
‘We years old. 

list or write your wants. Example: 
15, 1925. -Wxcellent’ individual, mostly 
ire—King Pontiac Fayne Butter Boy, 
30-Ib. cow. ‘Dam is Wisconsin Piebe 
tson, a show cow that has a record of 
in 7 days. as a .3-yr.-old. Price $175. 
rt Bennett at your service. Write or wire. 


HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 


* coe 

| — OFFERS — 

A 1000-LB. BULL 

F 26. Well grown and good indi- 
Sired by a Son of the 37th. Dam has 
$n 7 days and 1,000 Ibs. in a° year. 
\8lad to furnish detailed information. 


i) J. SEDGWICK, Limeridge, Wis. 


_ that herd bull from a 
s Dairyman advertiser. 
better satisfied. 


BULL CALVES — HEIFERS 


We have for sale some choice bull calves ‘and 
registered heifers at farmers prices. Sired by a 990- 
lb. grandson of Towana Sir Ollie and from daughters 


of a 1040-lb. Homestead bull. Accredited herd. Write 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred herd priced to sell, 
Full time field man at your service. 

JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Come to Sheboygan County for Holsteins 
We have choice grades and purebreds to select 
from. Write your wants to: 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N., 
Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plymouth, Wis. 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM 


Come to St. Croix County and | 
... Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR., Hammond, Wis. 


AN OPPORTUNITY ! 


A SPLENDID BULL READY FOR SERVICE. 
Born September 8, 1926. A grandson of the great 


North Star Joe Homestead and from a daughter of 
King Canary Homestead Segis No. 48—a 1130-Ib. 
bull. The dam of this calf has over 320 Ibs. of but- 
terfat for six months’ actual milking in C. T 


work. Here is real Homestead Breeding. Priced right 
if taken at once REMEMBER our herd is ABOR- 
TION FREE and FEDERALLY ACCREDITED. 
Write or wire. 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM ___ 
C. Thompson, Farm Mor., Wauwatosa, Wis. 


TWO GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 
Ollie-S, P. O. M, 37th Breeding 


We have two typy young bulls for sale now. 
One is from a 26-lb. granddaughter of 37th 
and by a 968-lb. son of Iowana Sir Ollie. The 
other is from a 28-lb. granddaughter of 37th 
and by Sir Ollie Mooie Watson 7th. Show 
ealves priced right. Write today or come to 


the farm. 
DICMERE FARM 
H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


ORMSBYS and OLLIES 


130 head of real cows and young stock—must sell 20 
head to make room for winter, Cows milking up to 
112 Ibs. milk a day. Heifers with up to 33 lbs. butter” 
7 day. Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes Della the greattest 
producing son of 37th, sire of World'’s.@lfampions, 
also the highest record Ollie bull im Service—tirst prize 


National Dairy Show. 


F. H. BOYLE, Owner, PEEBLES, WIS. 
L. F. Murphy, Mer. . 
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These Two Factors Go Hand-in-Ha 0 


—if you want bigger profits per head 
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Stock — 


and Better Feedin: 


A few years ago all the talk among pro- 
gressive dairymen drifted toward the 
subject of improved strains. Today an- 
other factor claims equal rank in every 
discussion — modern feeding methods. 


Now it is recognized that profit per 
cow is the thing that counts in mak- 
ing a success with dairy stock. And 
no matter how much money you 
spend for better blood, you can’t make 
bigger profits per head until you feed 
profit-building rations. 


- L. ME, C. 1927 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Fine Arts Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet No. T-10,‘‘How to Make Money Feeding Linseed Meal,” 


THE UNIVERSAL 
PROTEIN FEED 


This big free booklet contains that 
of rations — practical, tested, bal 
by authorities. These ratio 
played a-‘prominent part in the 
wide movement for better fee 
Thousands of farmers have sent fo 
free book. It will also help you 
more money with fewer anima 
smaller investment, less work and w 


Send for your copy today. 
Mail the coupon. 
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BUICK“1928 


en 
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Suick makes every roada boulevai 


Bumpy, rutty, uneven highways The Low-Swung Body 

ride like boulevards in a Buick for Bodies swung smartly low by 
1928. Important improvements means of the exclusive Buick 
impart a matchless riding ease— —_double-drop frame provide greatly 


a smoothness A iol road in any increased roadability due to their 
weather—which assure youacom- jo, ered center of gravity 


fortable trip, no matter how far 
you may drive in a day. —and Matchless Beauty, too 


Aydraulic Shock Absorbers Long, low, flowing lines—surp ge : 
ae cee . ingly beautiful color harmonies, 
In addition to Buick’s famous canti- 


lever springs, Buick for 1928 has hy- inside and out—and restful form- 
draulic shock absorbers, front and fitting tailored seat cushions—all 
rear. These have been made anin- combine to make every ride in a 
tegral partofthe Buickchassis,andare Buick for 1928 the most pleasing 
standard equipment on all models. you have ever known. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ..ARE BUILT, BUICK “WILE BUILD 


‘ed at Fort Atkinson, 
as second class matter. 


‘olume 72 


REPORT published recently by 
. the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
| ia Dept. of Agriculture, 
as that there are now approxi- 
aly 900 active cow testing associa- 
3 in operation in this country. 
1 an influence for the promotion 
etter dairying is hard to estimate. 
t there is plenty of opportunity 
improvement, however, is shown 
the wide variations in returns 
a different herds. 
‘o doubt there are a variety of fac- 
entering into problems of im- 
vement. Some of them 
not within the power of 

dairyman to change; E 
»rs could be remedied by 
ing attention to the ad- 
1 of the tester. The test- 
sannot always pass free 
n blame in all cases. 
iifferent associations 
e different problems. 
ae general types seem to 
je more frequently than 
ars. Four problems have 
n selected as_ typical, 
» one of which would 
‘it all the space avail- 
3 so each problem will 
qualified and hence lim- 
{in nature by combining 
h it a word beginning 
h the letter “I.” 
f blindness can be inter- 
ted as concealment or 
ure to function, then the 
ociation possessing one 
more of its problems in 
xoncealed, non-function- 
| state is in an enviable 
ition. These are “I’n- 
erent members, “I’n- 
‘or animals, “I”nade- 
ite rations, and _ last 
not least “Inefficient 
“ers. 
oster Must Know How 


there is no greater mis- 
‘tune which can befall an 
ociation than that of en- 
sing an “I’’nefficient test- 
| Whether the organiza- 
% proves a success or a 
ure depends very largely 
his resourcefulness and 
lity to study and manage 
different personalities 
ihe association. He must 
e an intimate knowledge 
the difficulties encoun- 
ad. by his members, he 
st maintain a fund 
‘ready information with which to 
‘wer their questions sincerely and 
ligently and lastly he must pos- 
ie a knowledge of human nature 
ae broad to enable him to fit 


—=~= 
———— 


) the home atmosphere which he 
ounters. A combination of all 
se qualities in a single individual 
1ot always secured easily for the 


wy) offered. 
a tester usually receives 


y welcome among the mem- 
_ As a rule, the young man re- 
to this hospitality and recipro- 


TT) 


VER PUT DOWN THE BARS, MR.? 
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G. A. WILLIAMS, INDIANA 


cates in such ways as lawning the 
door yard, repairing some piece of 
farm machinery, or even offering to 
wipe the dishes for the busy house- 
wife after the evening meal is over. 
Lending a helping hand in s»me such 
way costs the tester little and does 
much to win the confidence of his 
members. 

It often happens that the tester 
has never assumed any great amount 
of responsibility. While living under 


COME BOSS}! 
COME BOSS(\'! 

WONDER WHY THE 
SAM HILL THEY 


\. DONT COME! 


NG 
WED? 


quartet. In not a few cases this con- 
dition comes about because the bene- 
fits of membership were oversold to 
the dairyman when he signed the 
contract. The plan appeals to some 
men only as a means of discovering 
the butterfat test of various individu- 
als in the herd. The competitive side 
appeals to some. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for in- 
different members is because they fail 
to study their records. One of the 
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the parental roof his duties were of a 
routine nature. Amid all the strange 
surroundings he fails to realize the 
scope and multitudinous nature of his 
work. If these shortcomings were 
pointed out in a friendly way by one 
of the members or better some direc- 
tor, a great deal of dissatisfaction 
could be avoided. 


Members Must Make Information 
Effective 


“T’'ndifferent members may be list- 
ed as the second party of this blind 
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qualifications of a successful tester is 
devising different ways to arouse in- 
terest on this point among his mem- 
bers. It certainly is discouraging for 
the tester to work out a set of rations 
when he leaves and come back next 
month and find the herd book cov- 
ered deeply with papers and the ra- 
tion unchanged. 

There are many reasons advanced 
by members for not putting the rec- 
ommendations of the tester in prac- 
tice. Lack of time is perhaps the 
most common excuse. Quite fre- 
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PROBLEMS IN HERD IMPROVEMENT 


quently we encounter a circumstance 
which we have never been able to ex- 
plain. For years a herd of cattle had 
been fed an equal daily grain allow- 
ance. The first month these cows 
were on test they showed an income 
over feed cost of $24.77. No change 
was made in the roughage during the 
next 30 days; the same grain mixture 
was fed but the amount each cow re- 
ceived was based on production. The 
income at the end of the second 
month was $63.28. Before another 
month had passed each cow was again 
receiving an equal allow- 
ance of concentrates. 


Scrub Cows Must Go 


The third factor which 
may retard the progress of 
an association is the herds 
themselves. Inferior ani- 
mals may prove a great dis- 
appointment to the owner, 
especially if the herd be a 
registered one. Retaining 
a cow in the barn which 
does not pay her way cer- 
tainly does not swell the 
bank account. The idea of 
selling her to some other 
breeder can rarely be justi- 
fied, although there are 
cases on record which prove 
that a cow may be a board- 
er in one herd and yet make 
a profit when transferred to 
other management. 

It is impossible to set a 
standard of production 
which should be adhered to 
in different herds. It is gen- 
erally accepted, however, 
that the cost of feed is 
about equal to the other 
items involved in the pro- 
duction of milk. The cow 
that does not give an in- 
come over feed cost equal 
to the cost of her feed bill 
for the year does not pay 
her way. 

A five-year summary of 
more than 14,000 yearly In- 
diana C. T. A. records 
shows that all records be- 
tween 201 and 300 pounds 
of butterfat were produced 
by cows whose average feed 
cost for the year was $67.37 
and that the income over 
feed cost for the group was 
$69.97. There were 1,435, 
or approximately 10%, 
cows included in the sum- 
mary listed in this group. So far as 
the average conditions apply in Indi- 
ana it would seem that animals pro- 
ducing less than 200 lbs. fat during 
the lactation should be classed as un- 
profitable. 


Better Feeding—Less Cows—Morea 
Profit 


The last member of this 
family” is “I”nadequate rations. _ No 
matter how much ability to produce a 
cow may have inheritéd from her an- 

(Continued on page 1016) 
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INNESOTA’S oldest cow test- 
ing association, the Pioneer in 
Freeborn County in the vicini- 

ty of Albert Lea, is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the value of cow testing 
work for the dairy farmer. Organized 
by Theodore Sexauer of the agricul- 
tural department of the Albert Lea 


F. S. Ruble & Sons have bred Holsteins 


since 1908. From left to right: 
Fred, Clifford. 


Albert, 


high school in the spring of 1910 and 
started by Tester H. C. McMurray on 
December first of that year, it has 
been an inspiration for the develop- 
ment of better dairy herds and has 
left its imprint in the form of more 
beautiful and happy homes. Usually 
when one finds a member of long 
standing he will find him living in a 
well-kept, tree-shaded home equipped 
with most of the modern conveniences. 

The association is one of the half 
dozen oldest in the United States. Mr. 
McMurray has been its tester nearly 
all the time, so there is probably. no 
cow tester in America who has tested 
so many samples of milk as has he. 
At one time when the farmers took 
their own samples he tested 1,200 
cows a month and kept the books on 
them in spite of the fact that he has 
but one arm. There is probably no 
better loved man in Freeborn County 
today than “Mack,” as he is affection- 
ately called by those who know him. 

A friend of the children, he usually 
has one or two of them with him, and 
many are the sons and daughters of 
these dairymen farmers who have rid- 
den with him in his old buggy. He 
still drives a horse but the old faithful 
that he drove so many thousands of 
miles on his business of eliminating 
the unprofitable dairy cow is no more, 
though the memory of this grand old 
horse is still vivid in the hearts of 
many. 

Mr. McMurray makes a practice of 
taking a picture of all the babies on 
his route and weighing them each 
month, after he finishes the testing. 
As soon as a boy is born he enters the 
addendum “and son” to the firm name, 
so that is why so many of the mem- 
bers of the association have partner- 
ship names. Save for a period of three 
months when he was doing official 
testing out of St. Paul and one year 
when he worked in an Albert Lea 
bank, Mr. McMurray has had charge 
of the testing in that community ever 
since it was started. Even while he 


CYRUS OTT HOLDING CROWN PRINCE OF ECHO BAY 


FARM, 
COUNTY FAIR LAST YEAR 


GRAND CHAMPION AT THE FREMONT 
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Minnesota's Oldest Cow ‘Testing Association - 


GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


was working in the bank, he tested 
samples for a number of his original 
members. When he started work in 
the bank a number of regulation 26 
member associations were organized 
with many of his herds in them. The 
testers selected for the work cid not 
prove satisfactory, however, so the 
associations disbanded and Mack got 
most of his old members back again 
when he left the bank. 

Last year the figures for his asso- 
ciation were not given official recogni- 
tion because some of the farmers were 
taking their own samples. This re- 
sulted in some unpleasant feelings 
and Mr. McMurray had to rule his 
own books because he could not get 
them from the government. The 
members of the association all wanted 
him to do the testing because they had 
faith in his work and his figures, so he 
hired an assistant and the two of them 
now are testing about sixty herds. 
The records are again accepted as 
each herd is visited once a month and 
the samples are taken by either Mc- 
Murray himself or his helper. 


Many Old Members 


There are probably few communi- 
ties in the United States where so 


prosperous tenant. Whether Mr. Mc- 


_ Murray had been instrumental in in- 


stigating the commendable custom of 
naming the farms we did not learn, 
but it was a great pleasure to us to 
find them proud enough of their 
homes and vocation to give their 
farmsteads a name. 

The fact that it doesn’t make much 
difference what breed of dairy cows 
one has if he loves those he cares for 
was forcibly emphasized here because 
even the most skeptical would have t< 
admit that all of these farmers are 
successful, though two of them breed 
Holsteins, two Guernseys, one Jer- 
seys, and one Milking Shorthorns. 

F. S. Ruble and Sons operating the 
Pine Grove Stock Farm began breed- 
ing pure-bred Holsteins in 1908. Al- 
bert Ruble has charge of them while 
his brother, a graduate of the Min- 
nesota College of Agriculture, is the 
hog man. He told us, “There have 


been very few times that I haven’t 
fed and helped milk these cows except 
one month in 1912 when I took in the 
short course at the farm school or 
when I have been at the county or 
state fair with a part of them.” 


A PART OF ALFRED BERGLUND’S HERD OF CONTENTED HOLSTEINS 


many dairymen have been members of 
a cow testing association for so many 
years. According to Mr. McMurray, 
six herds have been in the Pioneer 
association since the beginning. These 
are E. A. Nelson and Sons, F. S. 
Ruble and Sons, Victor Stiehl and’ 
Sons, M. L. Head and Sons, Ott 
Brothers, and Alfred Berglund and 
Son. Three herds have been tested 
about 14 years. Nineteen herds have 
been tested for 10 to 12 years. Four 
herds are now averaging over 400 
pounds fat a year, of which two have 
averaged it twice and one three times. 

It takes a good man to hold so many 
farmers together in this kind of work 
for so long a period of time. His 
work is appreciated, however, for he 
says of these people, “As for being 
hospitable, these homes are just like 
home to me. When I was in the hos- 
pital last winter. they 
were more than broth- 
ers to me with flowers, 
visits, and letters while 
there.” 


Farms are Named 


Not long ago we vis- 
ited the six farms that 
have been testing since 
1911 and found that ev- 
ery one of them were 
operated by owners 
who lived in beautiful 
homes and who took 
time to enjoy life as 
they farmed, while the 
other was tilled by a 


The herd average for all the cows 
in the barn has varied from 314 
pounds fat to 485.3 pounds per cow. 
The record of 435.38 pounds per cow 
was made in 1919 with every one of 
the 26 cows in the herd on test. This 
record has never been equalled in the 
county and there are probably. few 
herds of this size in the state that 
have equalled it. The cows were 
milked three and four times a day 
part of the time, however. 

The best cow they have ever owned 
is Josephine Pietertje De Kol Galis. 
She won first prize at the Minnesota 
State Fair in 1918. She produced 
750.5 pounds fat from 20,305 pounds 
milk in her best year and has a six- 
year average starting as a two-year- 
old of 591.3 pounds fat. She has two 
daughters that the boys think will 
beat her production 
record, however. 


The entire herd has 
been milked with a ma- 
chine for more than 10 
years and Albert says 
they have never spoiled 
an udder with it yet. 
The ration for the herd 
in 1910 was made up of 
silage, timothy, stover, 
corn, and a little bran 
and oil meal, but the 
1926 ration is more 
suitable for high pro- 
ducing’ cows. Their 
winter ration is silage 


? 


E. A. NELSON’S PURE-BRED TAMWORTHS FILLI 


Octoner 25 


40 pounds, alfalfa hay 8, grout 
6, ground corn 2, bran 2, oil mez 
corn gluten meal 5, and molasse 


Berglund Succeeds on Homest 
Farm 


Alfred Berglund, the other Holstej 
breeder of the six pioneer mem 


VICTOR STIEHL’S BEAUTIFUL 
HOME : 


has made a success with the blac: 
white breed on his “Home 
Farm.” He gives most of the 
for the improvement of his h 
Nockdair King Superba Segis, 
third pure-bred sire that he own 
Before he started in with Ho 
he had been breeding Shorthorns, by} 
he could rarely get the daugh 
his high producing cows to bette 
even equal their mother’s rec 
The lowest production his her 
ever had since he started testing 
an average of 309 pounds fat pe 
made the first year in the associ 
but that was second highest at 
The fact that the lowest 
that year averaged but 90 pound 
1,976 pounds milk, is evidence e 
of the improvencne that has rest 
since the testing association 
started. ° : 

The best record was 397.5 p 
per cow with every cow tested 
none of them milked more than ti 
a day. While Mr. Berglund has be 
busy improving his herd he has 
given much of his time to the b 
ment of his community. The u 
office of president of the Farm 
calls for much of his time and ens 


faith in the future of agricu 
when it is pushed along the line 
vocated by that organization. H 
been a member of the town bo 
many years, is an ex-president ¢ 
county. Holstein-Friesian associ 
and is one of the directors in th 
operative egg and poultry assoc 
at Albert Lea. 

The cow testing fees for the fi 
years have amounted to about 
but he says it is the best investm 
he ever made. His cows have mai 
possible for him to give his ¢ 
college educations, for though he di 
not have the privilege of goin 
school much when he was you 
wants to see his children have the bet 
ter opportunities that an edu 
will give them. 

Though Berglund harvested 
bushels of small grain from hi 
last year, every acre of which 
(Continued on page 1012) — 
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ON SOUR BUTTERMILK 


}Y grandfather, Seth Moore, Sr., 
was born in 1800 near where 
| Amherst, Mass., is now located. 
ume from a long line of ancestry 
inigrated to America from Eng- 
gin 1632 more because they loved 
i” _ the great outdoor 
; life than to gain 
religious freedom. 
Seth Moore’s 
father, Joseph 
M oore, enlisted 
as a messenger 
boy under Gener- 
al Washington 
and served 
throughout the 
war. 
After his re- 
/home, he married and his entire 
y was born in Massachusetts. 
after the Revolutionary War 
jountry began to settle up rapid- 
: he and his family moved west, 
ing near Burlington, Vermont. 
‘nly lived a few years at this 
, and in 1810 crossed Lake 
(plain and located a mile or two 
} of the village of Plattsburg, 
York. 
/ lived here during the war of 
‘and my grandfather, who lived 
jus when I was a boy, related 
} incidents of that time. Great- 
ffather had a little farm and a 
n on the main highway leading 
Plattsburg. He was a woodsman 
| ae get out the timber to 
|the American fleet. Four of his 
were in the American army and 
‘old gentleman himself enlisted 
ought during the siege of Platts- 
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2 summer of 1813 was a very ex- 
one. Rumors were afioat that a 
i:ful British fleet was being built 
(nada that would come into Lake 
plain through the Sorrel River 
ollowing spring and, supported 
\land army on the west side of 
‘ike, would cut off the New Eng- 
ee from those west. 

3 American fleet was rapidly be- 
‘uilt and manned at Plattsburg 
itch the British. The spring of 
found the English Army in Can- 
\inder General Prevost and their 
junder the direct command of 
(in Downey, a veteran who had 
|t under the great Commodore 
in. The American land forces 
‘under the command of General 


/CUMBERLAND HEAD, FROM WHICH MR. MOORE’S GRANDFATHER AS A 
___- BOY OF FOURTEEN WATCHED THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
ia THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FORCES 
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Macomb and the fleet under Commo; 
dore Thos. Macdonough. 

Early in September there were 
signs of British scouting parties, and 
many of them would occasionally stop 
at my great-grandfather’s tavern. My 
grandfather and his younger brother 
were home alone with their mother. 
The evening of 
Saturday, Sep- 
tember 10, all 
seemed warlike. 
The army of 
General Prevost 
numbering four- 
teen thousand 
was upon the 
scene. Camps 
were set up in lit- 
tle clearings, and 
there was a hus- 
tle and bustle of cavalry. My grand- 
father said that officers und others 
were polite, honest, and orderly. 

From remarks heard by my grand- 
father he was sure that the battle 
would be on Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 11. He resolved to get up real 
early in the morning and make his way 
through the darkness and the British 
outposts to the lake to see the fight. 


GENERAL MACOMB 


i@ Tales of My Grandfathers 


RANSOM A. MOORE, WISCONSIN Pe 
ore 


The Hunter of Kewaunees 


was followed by the other warships, 
Linnet and Chub. Cumberland Head 
cut off the wind and interfered with 
their progress. 

The Confiance made direct for Mac- 
donough’s flagship, the Saratoga, ex- 
pecting to place herself in a position 
so that she could rake the Saratoga 
from stem to 
stern. However, a 
gun sighted by 
Commodore Mac- 
donough’s fleet 
crashed through 
the sides of the 
Confiance, _par- 
tially destroying 
her rudder and 
rendering her 
comMmoporE MAcponoucH helpless. 

She was suffi- 
ciently near so that the shells com- 
ing from her double shotted guns 
nearly cleared the decks of the 
American flagship, Saratoga. The 
crew that was left rallied and sent 
such a broadside into the Confi- 
ance that they could not man the 
guns. A cannon ball from the Sara- 
toga hit a spar so that a large sliver 
killed Captain Downie, the British 


BATTLE OF PLATTSBURG, IN WHICH MR. MOORE’S GREAT-GRANDFATHER 
FOUGHT WITH THE AMERICAN FORCES 


He was 14 years old and knew all the 
paths and byways leading to the lake. 
He proceeded to a point of land known 
as Cumberland Head. There was a 
slight breeze from the Northeast. As 
soon as the day began to break he 
could see the forms of the enemy 
ships sailing down from the North, a 
sight long to be remembered. It was 
after nine o’clock before they rounded 
Cumberland Head to sail into the bay. 

The British flagship, the Confiance, 


commander, at almost the opening of 
the action. 

Two of the other British ships were 
pouring their broadsides into the Sar- 
atoga and the battle for a time 
seemed to be going against the brave 
Macdonough, but by a quick manner 
of swinging his ship by cables, he 
brought the double shotted guns of 
the entire side of the Saratoga to bear 
on the Confiance. This so shattered 
her that she soon struck her colors. 
The Ticonderoga, Eagle, and Preble 
were fighting pretty evenly when the 
Saratoga came to 
their rescue, finishing 
a battle which had 
raged for two and 
one-half hours. The 
land forces, learning 
of this defeat, became 


panic-stricken and 
Siternee! Ka Ost mee One 
Canada. 


Grandfather said 
that hundreds of 
young men who had 
enlisted in the British 
army largely for ad- 
venture, when they 
found themselves de- 
serted by their offi- 
cers, threw away 
their guns and sought 
jobs ‘with the farmers 
and others. Thus the 
population of Platts- 


burg and nearby settlements was ma- 
terially increased. 


Joan Moore Burned at Stake 


My grandfather often thrilled me 
with the exploits of his grandfather, 
Joan Moore, hunter, trapper, and In- 
dian fighter. 

Some time previous to the begin- 
ning of the last great French and In- 
dian War, 1754—1763, the French 
claimed the lands bordering the Great 
Lakes and west of the Alleghanies. 
They made rapid strides to so thickly 
populate the country from the Detroit 
River through the Ohio Valley that 
the English would find it advisable to 
keep hands off. The English colonies 
did not like to see the French settle the 
country directly west of them and re- 
monstrated to the Mother Country. 
Consequently Joan Moore was given a 
commission from the Crown to raise 
colonial troops and proceed to the dis- 
puted territory. 

After a few skirmishes he drove 
the French and Indians across the 
Detroit river near where the city of 
Detroit now stands. He then built a 
stockade and prepared to hold the 
country he had captured. 

A messenger was sent back to the 
colonists bearing the glad tidings of 
the success of the campaign. When 
the information reached the king, he 
was so delighted that he immediately 
gave Joan a higher commission and a 
land grant of several square miles, 
embodying all the lands occupied by 
the present city of Detroit and many 
more. 

The messenger returned with the 
commission from the Crown and the 
land grant and an order for Joan to 
return to the colonies to raise a more 
substantial army and hold the cap- 
tured country against the French and 
Indians. Leaving his little band on 
the shores of the Detroit, Joan pro- 
ceeded to carry out the king’s orders. 
Returning a few months later he 
found the stockade burned to the 
ground and his men massacred. He 
rebuilt the place, renewed warfare on 
the French and Indians, and soon had 
them running pell-mell across the De- 
troit river. 

He made the mistake of his life by 
following them and setting up camps 
on the east side of the river. All 
seemed quiet, but an Indian in the 
service of the colonists, reported that 
hostile Indians were skulking around. 

(Continued on page 1017) 
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Students’ Judging Contest 


HE team from Ames took just 

about all the high honors in 

the college students’ judging 
contest at Waterloo this year. Not on- 
ly were they first, all breeds consid- 
ered, by a margin of 68 points, but 
they were first on Guernseys, Ayr- 
shires, Holsteins, and Brown Swiss. 
The Kansas boys did the best judging 
on Jerseys. The nine college teams 
placed as follows: Iowa, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota, Purdue, and IIli- 
nois. 

Clarence H. Thompson of Ames 
was the best judge, Ted S. Besh also 
of Iowa was second, and Howard 
Vernon of Kansas third. 

Howard Vernon of Kansas ranked 
first on Guernseys; Lloyd Turk, Mis- 
souri, was the best Jersey judge; C. 
H. Thompson of the Ames team fin- 
ished first with Ayrshires and Hol- 
steins; Ted Besh, also of Iowa, did 
the best work with Brown Swiss. 


Dairy Cattle Exhibits 


The Guernseys 
Judge: W. W. Yapp, Illinois. 


The Guernsey show at Waterloo 
this year was the best they have had 
there for several years and in some 
classes was the best show so far this 
‘season. There were upwards of 170 
head there with right good tops for 
every one of the classes and no one 
or two herds had any monopoly on 
the top placings as the awards show. 

The two best ones in the aged bull 
class, Border King of Roberts owned 
by the Larsen Canning Co. and May 
Rose Cherub from Mrs. McCormick’s 
herd, looked closer than they did at 
Milwaukee a month earlier, the Cher- 
ub bull having improved in the mean- 
time, but Judge Yapp found the Wis- 
consin entry enough better at the 
shoulders and over the rump to keep 
him at the top. 

Top.place in the three-year-old 
class was easier, the blue going to 
Shorewood Farm on Cherub’s Golden 
Secret of Shorewood but the two- 
year-olds brought out more of a con- 
test. The two best ones here were 
Cherub’s Yank of the Prairie owned 
by W. W. Marsh and Leader’s Bell- 
buoy of Shorewood owned by D. D. 
Tenney. The former has an advan- 
tage in depth of body and a better 
rump but he is not so good at the 
shoulders and it was for that very 
reason that the judge put him sec- 
ond to the Minnesota bull. 

There were three good junior bulls 
out for championship with Jos. Golin- 
vaux’s junior yearling, son of Majes- 
ty of the Prairie, the best of the three 
but neither he nor the other senior 
bulls were good enough to press Bor- 
der King of Roberts hard for grand 
championship. 

The best class of the Guernsey 


COUNTY FLOWER OF LANGWATER, SENIOR AND 


GRAND CHAMPION 


GUERNSEY COW 
OwNED BY Wm. LARSEN CANNING Co., WISCONSIN 


HOARD’S 


show was the ring of three-year-old 
heifers and it was incidentally the 
best ring of three-year-olds we have 
seen for several years. When they 
finally lined up, Florence of Wald- 
wic, owned by Mrs. McCormick, a 
very milky looking heifer that needs 
just a bit more substance, held her 
place at the top largely because of 
her unusually good udder. Right be- 


ye Tee this sw a fib Peal 7 WS ae? 


DAIRYMAN 


DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS” 


Cavalier. Bull 2 years, under 8—1, Shorewood 
on Leader’s Bellbuoy of Shorewood; 2, W. W. 
Marsh on Cherub’s Yank of the Prairie; 3, 
Larsen on Queechy’s Danny of Fern Dell. 

Cow 5 years or over—l1, Larsen on Imp. 
County Flower of Langwater; 2, McCormick 
on Imperial Kitchener’s Irene; 3, Smith on 
Faith of Chesney Farms. Cow 4 years, under 
5—1, Smith on Faith’s Wonder of Smith- 
dale; 2, Shorewood on Cherub’s Procris of 
Shorewood; 8, Radisson on Royalist’s Beauty 
of Radisson. Cow 3 years, under 41 and 3, 
McCormick on Florence of Waldwic and Chief’s 


WINNERS IN COLLEGE STUDENTS’ JUDGING CONTEST FROM AMES, IOWA 


_ Left to right: R. Manahan, C. H. Thompson, T.S. Besh, H. Mathews, and F. Ely, 


low her was a daughter of the grand 
champion bull owned by Charles 
Hovey, Iowa. She was by long odds 
the best bodied thing in the ring with 
a top to match, but she showed dry 
without enough udder to beat the top 
place heifer. Another good McCormick 
entry, whose udder didn’t quite suit 
the judge, was third, and the grand 
champion from the Minnesota State 
Fair, Miss Myrtle of Maple Hill owned 
by Boulder Bridge Farm, was fourth. 

The aged cow ring was good but 
there wasn’t the contest all along the 


coach. 


Lady Laura of Guernsey Farm; 2, Hovey on 
Raider’s Golden Lily of Roberts. Heifer 2 
years, under 3—1, Shorewood on Cherub’s 
Royal Gem of Shorewood; 2, Larsen on Dan- 
ny’s Farewell Morn of Fern Dell; 3, Ft. 
Dodge Cry. Co. on Itasca Cherub’s Vera. 

Young Herd—l1, Larsen; 2, Radisson; 3, 
Golinvaux. Get of sire—1 and 5, Shorewood 
on get of Ladysmith’s Cherub and Cherub’s 
Royal Leader of Shorewood; 2, Larsen on get 
of Meadow Brook’s Danny Duff; 3, Golinvaux 
on get of Majesty of the Prairie; 4, Radisson 
on get of Radisson’s Golden Royalist. Pro- 
duce of Dam—l, Smith; 2, Hovey; 3 and 4, 
Shorewood; 5, Uni. of Illinois. Dairy Herd— 
1, McCormick; 2, Larsen, 

Senior and grand champion bull—Border 


FIRST PRIZE GUERNSEY GET OF SIRE BY LADYSMITH’S CHERUB 
OWNED BY SHOREWOOD FarM, MINNESOTA 


line that the three-year-olds brought 
out. Imp. County Flower of Lang- 
water, owned by the Larsen Canning 
Co., was an outstanding top, and sec- 
ond place was just as easy for Mrs. 
McCormick’s Imperial Kitchener’s 
Irene, a mighty well put together cow 
just short-legged enough to seem 
smaller than she really is. 

County Flower was senior and 
grand champion and a_ year-old 
daughter of Meadow Brook’s Danny 
Duff from the same herd was junior 
champion. 

The Cherubs came into their own 
in the get of sire class 
when four by Lady- 
smith’s Cherub headed 
the line. In the group 
was the first prize 
three-year-old bull, the 
sixth prize aged cow, 
the second prize four- 
year-old, and the win- 
ning two-year-old heif- 
er. 

The awards follow: 


Bull 4 years or over—l, 
Wm. Larsen Canning Co. on 
Border King of Roberts; 2, 
Mrs. C. McCormick on May 
Rose Cherub; 8, Radisson 
Farm on Radisson Bonny 
Royal. Bull 3 years, under 4 
—1, Shorewood Farm on 
Cherub’s Golden Secret of 
Shorewood; 2, H. T. Smith 
on Faith’s Cherub; 3, Mc- 
Cormick on Cantingny’s 


King of Roberts. Junior champion bull— 
Majesty's Jasper of Highland Place. 
Senior and grand champion cow—Imp. 


County Flower of Langwater. Junior cham- 
pion cow—Mpyrtilla of Fern Dell. 
The Jerseys 
Judge: C. H. Staples, Louisiana. 


There was a better Jersey show 
this year than in 1926—over 100 
from five states, but it wasn’t so in- 
teresting to watch as were some of 
the other breeds because it was no- 
ticeably harder to follow the judging. 

In the aged bull class it looked as 
though Glory’s Interest Lad owned 
by W.S. Dixon of Wisconsin was quite 
an easy first but the 
judge ruled otherwise 
and put him second to 
Fashionable Fern Lad, 
owned by Meredith Jer- 
sey Farm. The Wiscon- 
sin bull is a_ better 
topped, much better 
middiled, and better fin- 
ished bull that needs 
only a little more 
stretch and a_ better 
head to make him a 
strong contender in 
most shows, 

The Oaklands had 
the only three-year-old 
and Oxford Noble, the 
two-year-old owned by 
H. J. Trost, Wisconsin, 
but bred and shown by 


FASHIONABLE FERN LAD, SENIOR AND @ 


OWNED BY MEREDITH JERSEY Far, 


October (Asy, 


the Oaklands, was a good to 
five two-year-olds. : 

W. S. Dixon showed all thr 
ning juniors and made sure of. 
champion but it didn’t look 
won it on the right bull. His 
yearling, Bessie’s Fontaine Duke 
we think, one of the very best y 
lings out this year and looke 
just about the best Jersey bu 
show. A good many had him 
for junior and grand champ 
the judge awarded junior ch 
ship to the winning calf an 
and grand to Fashionable Fe 

In the aged cow class Knigl 
lie Dear, owned by the Oak 
consistent winner this fall, 
cessful Golden Cowslip, gran 
pion at Minnesota three we 
lier, were the tops, each cow 
ringside following. The — 
dith entry, fresh at Minneso: 
showing at her best, went up 
Michigan cow. 

Junior championship was 
the Oaklands’ senior yearling, ¢ 
springer, and Knight’s junior } 
ling, with the Meredith Farm win 
calf a third choice. The oldes 
showing with almost enum 
for a milking 2-year-old, wor 

Oaklands’ winning get of si 
Oxford Sultan of Oaklands, in 
the winning three-year-old a 
year-old bulls, the junior a 
heifer, and the third prize 
yearling heifer. The awards 


Bull 4 years or over—i and 3, Me: 
sey Farm on Fashionable Fern ~ 
Xenia’s Sultan of Lehigh; 2, W. S. 
Glory’s Interest Lad. Bull 3 years, 
1, The Oaklands on Oxford Slee 


+ 


ford Noble; 2, W. M. Knight: on Mod 
ford Majesty 5th; 3, Meredith on 
White Knight. { 

Cow 5 years or over—i, Meredith 
cessful Golden Cowslip; 2 and 8, | 
lands on Knight’s Nellie Dear and 
Benedictine. Cow 4 years, under 
lands on Lady of Broadfields, Imp. 
on Harbinger’s Beauty Ann; 3, W. 
on Financial Fashionable Lady. Coy 
under 4—1, Meredith on Xenia’s | 
Dixon on Jap’s Majesty May; 3, 
Oxford’s Rosetta’s Queen 8rd. Heif 
under 8—1, The Oaklands on Bramyt 


Belle; 3, Meredith on Butter Boy’s 

Young Herd—1, Oaklands; 2, 
Dixon. Get of Sire—1, Oaklands 
Oxford Sultan of Oaklands; 2 anc 
on get of Modesty’s _ Oxford 


5, Dixon on get of Jap’s Font: 
Produce of Dam—1, Meredith; 2, 
Dixon. Dairy Herd—1, Oaklands 
dith; 3, Dixon. 


able Fern Lad. Junior champion bi ant 
Oxford Majesty. 
Senior and grand champion 
ful Golden Cowslip. Junior cha 
Oxford’s Bowlina Pet. ‘ 


Holsteins 


The Dairy Cattle Congress 
always brings out a very go 


CHAMPION JERSEY BULL 


not so large a showing as in 
ut large enough and good 
ch to have right good tops in 
y class and some very good ones 
wn the line in most cases. It 
e best black and white show 
in 1927 and probably will not 
ettered later. 
aere were, it seemed to us, three 
tanding bulls—two senior and 
unior. Sir Fobes Ormsby Hen- 
eld, all-American in 1926 and 
feated this year, was unques- 
\bly not only the best in the aged 
put the best of the show. His 
est competitor among the seniors 
the two-year-old, King Home- 
1 Piebe Lad, owned by J. D. Mc- 
ald, Wisconsin. He is an up- 
ling, straight-topped fellow with 
\5d deal of style, but right now he 
so much Holstein bull as is his 
ar-old rival. Maturity with its 
iequent development may bring 
lecessary improvement, but that’s 
thing for the future to decide. 
le best junior bull, DeCreamCo 
imity Posch, a junior yearling, 
: from Michigan. He is a smooth 
with a good top and rump and 
¥ of length but he would per- 
‘be improved with a bit more 


lle and better handling quality. 
vas an outstanding junior cham- 
ie 
‘ie aged cow class with its 20 en- 
re brought out some very good 
none of them better 
Elmwood Farm’s 
atha Hark Dela- 
e, the 12-year-old 
nd type cow that 
nm winning con- 
ly. Right below 
a more refined cow 
‘by the Michigan 
rmatory. She is 
didly veined and 
a good udder, albeit 
that is not perfectly 
reed, but she does 
have the substance 
quite the top line of 
[linois winner. 
olger Larsen’s 4- 
told, undefeated in 
this year, was an 
| top to the 4-year- 
t she, too, is of 
ere refined type, 
uldn’t beat the old cow for 
i championship. 
‘ofessor Kildee didn’t adhere to 
gged, big framed type so close- 
th his juniors. He headed the 
wr yearlings with Hargrove & Ar- 
Triune Papoose Piebe, last 
s all-American calf, and later 
= her junior championship 
rather heavy framed, thick- 
lior yearling and calf. The 
heifer was unfortunately bred 
arly and because she has milked 
| 2 not have the flash and 
she undoubtedly would other- 
ave had. 
QO, Larsen, whose herd has been 


OWNED BY DETROIT CREAMERY Co., 


’S VRONICKA’S COLLEGE BOY, SENIOR AND 
ND CHAMPION BROWN SWISS BULL 
_ OWNED By FRANK ZOLLER, NEw York 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


a consistent winner all fall, is showing 
an unusually good “get?? by Forum 
Patriarch, the third prize aged bull. 
In the group are the second prize 
junior yearling bull, the fourth prize 
two-year-old heifer, and two good 
yearling heifers, a uniformly good 
foursome that deserved its place at 
the top. 


The state herd class with entries 
from Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Michigan was excellent and so close 
that there was but little difference 
between first and fourth. They placed 
as named. 


The awards follow: 


Bull 4 years or over—1, Elmwood Farm on 
Sir Fobes Ormsby Hengerveld; 2, P. P. 
Stewart on Tritomia Ormsby Pietertje; 8, H. 
O. Larsen on Forum Patriarch. Bull 3 years, 
under 4—1, Femco Farms on Blue Earth Duke 
Ormsby; 2, C. E. Rudolph on Tower Hill 
King; 3, J. D. McDonald on Oldenburg Orms- 
by Pontiac Walker. Bull 2 years, under 3— 
1, McDonald on King Homestead Piebe Lad; 
2, Chapman Farms on Triune Ormsby Piebe 
59th; 8, R. E. Maxwell on Ormsby Pietertje 
Piebe of Merrymax. 

Cow 5 years or over—1, Elmwood on Co- 
lantha Hark Delaphene; 2, Mich. Reformatory 
on Tulip Beauty; 3, Detroit Cry. Co. on Bell 
Farm Hattie. Cow 4 years, under 5—1, Lar- 
sen on Long Hollow Mercedes Butter Boy; 
2, Elmwood on Oakwood Piebe Ollie; 3, Mc- 
Donald on Canary Bess Fayne Ormsby. Cow 
8 years, under 4—1, Jefferson Co. Asy. Farm 
on Johanna Pietertje Artis Creamelle; 2, 
Chapman on Winnemaug Pauline Korndyke; 
8, Stewart on Miss Pontiac Aaggie Ormsby. 
Heifer 2 years, under 8—1, McDonald on 
Aaggie Segis Pontiac Piebe; 2, Larsen on 


DECREAMCO CALAMITY POSCH, JUNIOR CHAMPION 


HOLSTEIN BULL : 
MICHIGAN 


Forum Diana Masterpiece; 3, Jeff. Co. Asy. 
Farm on Madam Creamelle Colantha. 

Young Herd—1i, Jeff. Co. Asy. Farm; 2, 
Larsen; 3, Elmwood. Get of Sire—1, Larsen 
on get of Forum Patriarch; 2, Stewart on get 
of Tritomia Pietertje Ormsby; 8, McDonald 
on get of King Homestead Piebe De Kol; 4, 
Hargrove and Arnold on get of Triune Orms- 
by Piebe; 5, Jeff. Co. Asy. on get of Dutchland 
Creamelle Denver Prince. Produce of Dam— 
1, McDonald; 2, Larsen; 3, Christ and Bra- 
man. A. R. Cow—1 and 2, Larsen on Long 
Hollow Mercedes Butter Boy and Forum Pon- 
tiac Queen; 8, Chapman on Korndyke Aleartra 
Albino Dairy MHerd—1, Larsen; 2, Elm- 
wood; 8, McDonald. A. R. Get of Sire—l, 
Tritomia, Pietertje Ormsby; 2, Sir Johanna 
Fayne Segis Pontiac. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Sir Fobes 
Ormsby Hengerveld. Junior champion bull— 
DeCreamCo Calamity Posch. 

Senior and grand champion cow—Colantha 
Hark Delaphene. Junior 
champion cow—Triune Pa- 
poose Piebe. 


The 
Judge: C. S. Rhode, 


Illinois. 


The Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress always has a 
strong Brown Swiss 
show and the one this 
year was no exception. 
If one wanted to see 
good Swiss in the ring, 
Waterloo was the place 
to be Sept. 27 and 28. 
There were well over 
100 head there from 
16 herds and Judge 
Rhode lined them up 
in good shape. 

The first class of 
four aged bulls brought 


Brown ™Swiss 


out the best bull of the 
show, Maiden’s Vron- 
icka’s College Boy, a 
remarkably well turned 
four-year-old owned by 
J. F. Zoller of New 
York. He has been un- 
defeated so far this 
year and was by far 
the best bull of his 
breed at Waterloo, al- 
though there were a 
number of other right 
good bulls shown. He 
was, of course, senior 
and grand champion. 
A twelve-month-old 


ealf, also owned by 
Zoller, was junior 
champion. 


The aged cow class 
this year should have 
interested any dairy 
cattle man whatever 
his breed affiliations, 
because it brought out 
just about the best of the breed 
from both a type and production 
standpoint. At the head of the 
line was June’s College Girl, a big, 
well topped, strong bodied cow with 
a good udder. She leads her 
breed with 1,062.5 lbs. butterfat for 
a year’s production. Next to her 
stood Silver Bell that producd 772 
lbs. fat in the 10 months’ division. 


SIR FOBES ORMSBY HENGERVELD, SENIOR AND 
GRAND CHAMPION HOLSTEIN BULL 


OwNED BY ELMwoop FaRM, ILLINOIS 


Immediately below her was Goldie 
Merrillan that produced 873 lbs. but- 
terfat as a 4-year-old and in fourth 
place stood Swiss Girl that is now on 
test and has produced 550 lbs. fat in 
6 months. In fifth place was Betty 
of Lake View, a prize winner for 
years that has a 2-year-old record of 
514 lbs. butterfat. It is seldom in- 
deed that the top cows in any dairy 
cattle ring combine type with pro- 
duction as did this group. 

The younger females, too, showed 
the marked improvement this breed 
has been making the past few years. 
There were good ones to head every 
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MARQUIS DE FARCEUR, FIRST PRIZE 2-YEAR-OLD AND 
RESERVE JUNIOR CHAMPION BELGIAN STALLION 


OWNED BY BouLDER BripGeE FARM, MINNESOTA 


class and the judge didn’t always find 
it easy to pick his top. 

June’s College Girl was senior and 
grand champion and J. F. Zoller’s 
senior yearling daughter of Vron- 
icka’s College Boy was junior cham- 
pion. 

First on get of sire was quite easy 
for the Zoller herd, their group by 
Vronicka’s College Boy including the 
grand champion bull and 
the junior champion 
heifer with two other 
good ones, 


The awards follow: 


Bull 4 years or over—l, J. 
F. Zoller on Maiden’s Vron- 
icka’s College Boy; 2, Mooney 
& Larrabee on Believe of Lake 
View; 38, N. C. Schmid on 
Meadow Green John. Bull 3 
years, under 4—1, lowa Brown 
Swiss Co. on Vogel Boy 2d of 
Valley Grove; 2, Schultz 
Bros. on Vogel’s Girl’s Lad. 
Bulk 2 years, under 3—1, H. 
A. Mabon on Betsy Bravura 
Prince; 2, Iowa B. S. Co. on 
June’s College Boy; 3, Mooney 
& Larrabee on Pride Schoney. 

Cow 5 years or over—1l, 2, 
8, Iowa B. S. Co. on June’s 
College Girl, Silver Bell, ard 
Goldie Merrillan. Cow 4 years, 
under 5—1 and 2, Iowa B. S. 

‘ Co. on College Ethel W. and 

s Belle Silver; 3, Zoller on May 

of Meadow Green. Cow 3 
years, under 4—1, Zoller on Carl’s Val- 
ley Girl 9th of Lake View; 2, A. E. 
Bower & Son on Beautiful Belle of Bower- 
home; 3, Mooney & Larrabee on Pride Ursula. 
Heifer 2 years, under 3—1 and 2, Bower on 
Duedda of Bowerhome and Septa of Bower= 
home; 3, Zoller on Ester Meg of Wahalla. 

Young Herd—1, Bower; 2, Iowa B. S. Co.¢ 
8, Schmid. Get of sire—1, Zoller on get of 
Vronicka’s College Boy; 2 and 4, Bower on 
get of Edgard C; 8, Iowa B. S. Co. on get 
of Valley Grove Weiss Boy; 5, Schmid on 
get of Vronicka’s College Boy. Produce of 
Dam—1 and 2, Zoller; 3, Bower. A. R. Cow 
—1, June’s College Girl; 2, Silver Belle; 3, 
Betty of Lake View. Herd to consist of 4 
cows over 2 years old that shall have calved, 
all owned by exhibitor—1 and 2, Iowa Brown 
Swiss Co.; 3, Zoller. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Maiden’s 


(Continued on page 1026) 


BROWN SWISS COWS WITH HIGH FAT RECORDS EXHIBITED BY DR. ©. F, 
OSBORNE, IOWA. THEY WERE FIRST PRIZE DAIRY HERD 


Left to right: June’s College Girl, senior and grand champion, with a record of 1,062 
Ibs. fat in a year; College Ethel W, that in 230 days produced 502.9 Ibs. fat as a 3-year- 
old; Goldie Merrillan, with a record of 873 lbs. fat as a four-year-old; and Silver Bell, 
that produced 772 lbs. fat in 10 months. 


SEATTLE. MILK SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATI 


HE Seattle Milk Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation entered upon its sev- 
enth year of operation on the 

first of June, 1927, with brighter 
prospects for future service than it 
has enjoyed for some time. Shortly 
before that, this organization . con- 
solidated with all the other co-opera- 
tive dairy associations on the western 
slope by affiliating with the Consoli- 
dated Dairy Products Company 
which has for seven years sold all the 
products of the United Dairy Asso- 
ciation and of the various county 
dairy associations of Western Wash- 
ington. It is therefore now fairly 
difficult for any distributing dairy 
wishing a milk supply outside of the 
association to go and get any consid- 
erable amount. An arrangement has 
been made with these other counties 
whereby they will hold their milk out 
of the Seattle market until it is 
needed. 

In telling about the change, Chas. 
EK. Smith, secretary of the Shippers’ 
Association, said: “The business is 
handled just as formerly except that 
the checks from our customers are 
made to this Consolidated Dairy Prod- 
ucts Company and we are paid in a 
lump sum by them. We have now 
secured contracts from practically all 
the dairies in the city whereby they 
agree to take their entire supply from 
the Milk Shippers’ Association except 
such milk as is under contract. This 
means that we handle between 65 to 
70 per cent of the total milk supply 
of Seattle. The remaining 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent is provided by a 
few raw milk dealers who will sell 
their own milk and by one of the 
other co-operatives whose supply was 
contracted for three years ago. This 
latter supply will continue to come in 
under our contract with the consoli- 
dated.” 


Secure Better Surplus Price 


The Seattle milk price is based on 
condensery prices. During some pe- 
riods of the year there is a considera- 
ble surplus above what can be used 
in the city, so the problem has been 
to dispose of this surplus at higher 
than condensery prices.” Due to the 
better bargaining position after the 
consolidation, this has recently been 
accomplished so at present the ship- 
pers get a net income of at least 15 
cents per ewt. over any former rates 
for all surplus milk. One. arrange- 
ment is with a condensery for the 
surplus that originates nearby. 

The condensers through competi- 
tion have been giving a free haul for 
some time. Smith said: “This made 
it rather difficult to get very much 
extra, but we did secure an arrange- 
ment whereby in consideration of our 
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consolidating the supply in one place, 
we receive 30 cents over what was 
the condenser price delivered at the 


plants. This nets 
the farmer 15 cents 
at his place after 
delivery charges 
have been deduct- 
ed. For any other 
surplus originating 
in territory adja- 
cent to this partic- 
ular condensery, 
we have a contract 
with an ice cream 
company that nets 
us from 40 to 45 
cents more than 
condensery prices 
delivered in Seat- 
tle. If we consider 
the haul at about 
25 cents per cwt., 
this gives a net at 
the. farm of 15 
cents or better ov- 
er condensery 
prices. It assists 
very materially’ in 
maintaining a good spread for our 
city supply which is now fixed at 80 
cents over condensey.”’ 

Seattle’s milk supply is produced 
largely in a territory extending north 


CHAS. E. SMITH, SECRETARY AND 
MANAGER OF THE SEATTLE MILK 
SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Hollanders. Some of the shippers 
send in from 10 to 15 gallons a day, 
many of them send from 200 to 300 
and the largest 
shipper markets 
from 60 to a hun- 
dred cans daily 
from his 375 cows. 
Practically all of 
the milk is brought 
into the city by 
trucks over the 
fine network of 
roads that forward 
looking highway 
departments have 
built. Only 15 or 
20 cans are shipped 
in by train and 
Smith says these 
have been shipped 
that way for 20 
years. 

In the shipping 
association territo- 
ry surrounding 
Seattle there are 
seven different 
communities and it 
is in the organization of these commu- 
nities for airing of opinions that 
much of the cause for the present 
harmony lies. Charles E. Smith, ably 
assisted by the present board of di- 
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HENRY KLEINBERG’S HERD OF HOLSTEINS WHERE AN AVERAGE OF 700 
GALLONS OF MILK A DAY ORIGINATES FOR THE SEATTLE MARKET 


to Stanwood, east to Snohomish, and 
south to Tacoma. One shipper lives 
on Bainbridge Island but he markets 
most of his supply at a country club. 
The 365 members of the association 
are mostly Scandinavians, Swiss, and 


THE MILKING BARN ON THE GOOD HOPE DAIRY FARM, 35 MILES SOUTHEAST 
OF SEATTLE, IS WELL LIGHTED AND VENTILATED 
It is dairy equipment like this that-is enabling the Seattle dairymen to produce such 


high quality milk. 


rectors, H. M. Shaffer, Herman Nel- 
son, August Anghern, and HE. T. 
Short, with a few others, perfected 
the work of organization. Each com- 
munity elects its own chairman, The 
affairs that pertain particularly to 
that community are taken up by this 
group and brought to the attention 
of the office of the association. If any 
matter is of general importance to 
the association, Secretary Smith has 
the situation so well in hand that he 
can see the seven community chair- 
men by driving one day. Then with 
the telephone these chairmen can get 
in touch with a large number of their 
neighbors and in a short time the 
matter is well understood by the 
whole community. As a result, the 
chances are that the vote is right 
when a vote comes, because the mem- 
bers have had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the problem before it is put to 
a vote. 


Progress Supplants Chaos 
The editor suggests that Hoard’s 
Dairyman readers might be interested 
in the methods that have been em- 
ployed to bring about the strong* po- 
sition the shippers’ association now 


_and sell milk to anybody who w 


enjoys on the Seattle mark, 
compared with the chaos that exi 
three years ago, so we asked | 
Smith to relate them. He says; 
1925 the association was just emi 
ing from a bitter fight which w 
tered into after a very short-sie 
policy had been established; na; 
that of trying to maintain the no’ 
that the Seattle market belons 

clusively to members of the Sea 
Milk Shippers’ Association. 
was an entire lack of any co-op 
tive spirit between this asso. 
and other farm co-operatives 
was largely due to this fact th 
other farm co-operative, loca 
Snohomish County, agreed tu : 
tract a certain portion of its 1 

a certain very large distributo 
had been a customer of the § 
Milk Shippers’ Association. 


“This fight brought abou ; 
downfall of the Board whi 
been governing the associatio 
several years and placed in cha 
entirely new board and mana 
While there had previously bee 
tracts with the various dairies te 
ply them their milk, due to the 
that we were veal pooling or 
zation and that we had by thi: 
about 8,000 gallons of surplus 
struggle with, the new managem 
had to adopt a new policy ent 


buy it. If they would buy p 
their supply of us, we sold it. 
during this time some were loy. 
bought their entire supply, altho: 
to be fair, we did not compel | 

to do this. 4 


“The building of the new or 
zation came through a consta bi 
tempt on the part of the manage 
and the board to give the best si 
possible to our customers - 
gradually win back their favo 
win back their trade. At the 
time this has been accomplish 
very large extent and our vol 
now as large, if not larger, 
was before the disastrous figh 
of the strong features in gain 
market has been in the develo; 
of quality. The dairies hay 


it has been ie within our 
bership that these best shipper 
been found. We have aligned ¢ 
selves with the Health Depar tm 
and with the distributor in sucl 
manner that the best milk sec 
best market. 


“Whenever the milk of any cer 
member is complained of by thi 
receiving it, we have gone to the si 
per and have warned him that u1 
he keeps the milk absolutely w 


strong he will lose his marke 
someone who ean produce bett 
can take it. If his milk is no 
enough to obtain and hold 
market, the Health Department 
him from the city trade and | 
him from the pool. He theret 
simply gets a surplus price, w 
very much lower than the cit 
he has been enjoying. A wee 


makes a good shipper out ote 
This three-cornered arrange 


utor, and the producers’ ‘ organiz 
is rapidly building a better and bet 
quality in the milk supply and 
leading the distributor to the p 
where he prefers to get milk wh 
being controlled and inne n 
manner.” 

It may be of interest to not 


of 


1e of the regulations that Seattle’s 
Ith Department is enforcing to 
»p her milk supply at the high level 
a 96-score even during the summer 
nths. Milk samples are taken at 
lar intervals from every herd 
ducing milk for Seattle trade. 
ch dairyman is then scored and the 
ults are given to the milk distribu- 
s who in turn try to get their sup- 
from the better shippers. 
Milking barns must be sealed if 
re is hay or any room overhead. 
is single ruling helps to account 
the many low milking barns that 
» sees here. No manure may be 
ypped nearer than 50 feet from the 
king barn. The gutters must be 
ht. The stable must be washed or 
ayed with whitewash. Cobwebs 
‘st be broomed down. Udders 
uld be cleaned with washing cloth. 
vered milk pails must be used. A 
ugated cooler large enough to ac- 
nmodate all the milk must be in- 
led. Many dairymen have steam 
rilizers that use coal or wood, 
ile others have installed electric 
iters to meet the various sanitary 
ings that apply to the care of 
‘nsils. It takes time and money to 
nply with all these requirements, 
; they have all helped to boost the 
srage city milk consumption so it 
; paid in dollars as well as in the 
owiedge that a clean, wholesome 
)duct is being made. 


Cement Friendship With County 
Co-operatives 


3mith believes that one of the more 
asant features of the recent work 
the Seattle Shippers’ Association 
; been in the cementing of friend- 
p relations with other co-operative 
stern slope associations. He said: 
he Snohomish County, Skagit 
unty, and Whatcomb County Dai- 
nen’s Associations were formerly 
mbers of the United Dairymen’s 
sociation, which included practical- 
all of the Western Washington 
ry activities. The United Dairy- 
n’s Association, I believe, has 
»ken up in a way in various county 
ts. We are now co-operating 
‘roughly with these three associa- 
‘ns by the purchase of stock in the 
asolidated Dairy Products Com- 
iy, which for seven years has been 
ir selling organization. We have 
refore at the present time elim- 
‘ted the fights which formerly were 
expensive. By paying a small de- 
ttion on the milk to the Consoli- 
led Dairy Products Company, 
reby helping to carry its over- 
id, we have secured resolutions 
m these other counties not to mar- 
their milk in Seattle until it is 
ded, thereby rather guaranteeing 
t the market will be kept stable. I 
tht say in this connection that the 
wibutors who are our customers 
"e welcomed this co-operative move 
}our part and feel that it protects 
m no less than us, because any 
iit or disturbance in the milk in- 
‘try is bound to affect them ad- 
sely. 


Improvements in Association 


In our reorganization,” continued 


ith, “there was a complete change 
io0licy from the one which obtained 
ithe first years of the association, 
in a few leading lights seemed to 
Velop its laws and manage all its 
| rations and who managed its poli- 
, through a strong proxy vote, 
lich they usually had with them on 
occasions. Voting by proxy was 
ninated in 1925. Since then any 
‘ge in policy, except in minor de- 
|S, has been worked over by the 
rd, secured its support, and then 
}) taken time to get out over the 
\ritory to the Community Chairman 
thence to their community clubs 
complete and exhaustive dis- 
m before being brought to a 
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HERE are already thousands 

of these New Series De Laval 
Separators in use and owners 
everywhere say they are the best 
De Laval Separators ever made— 
and that means the best of all. 


New Features 


I. 


and stooping. 


Easier Turning. 
@ De Lavals are easier to start and 
turn than any others. 


3. 


Oil Window. 
enables you to see how your sep- 


Turnable Supply Can. A 
handy feature — saves time, lifting 


These new 


This new feature 


arator is being oiled and shows you the 


condition of the oil. 


Floating Bowl. 


Self-balancing, 


4. runs smoothly and without vibra- 
tion; delivers a smoother, richer cream, 
and requires less power. 


Trade allowance made on old _ sep- 


arators. 


See your De Laval Agent or write nearest office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


final vote. In this way, entire con- 
fidence has been secured and it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that if 
a matter has real merit and will work 
out for the good of the association, it 
can be put over by this method, not- 
withstanding the fact that if it were 
sprung at a big meeting when there 
was little time for discussion and 
when some enemies to progress might 
do some “spellbinding,” it would be 
lost. I do not mean to say that we 
do not have our difficulties. We do, 
but we believe that this method of 
dealing with the co-operative institu- 
tions will gradually overcome them 
with the least possible danger to the 
organization. The politics of the as- 
sociation have now come to be han- 
dled through these community clubs 
in the same way and we could not 
well help it if we tried. In this also, I 
believe, is its strength, because any 
matter if properly argued out will 
usually develop the sensible side and 
the vote will be right.” 


Idaho Dairy Course 


A five months’ short course in com- 
mercial dairying is announced for this 
winter by the Idaho College of Agri- 
culture at Moscow. The course, 
which extends from October 26 to 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


March 28, will be the most complete 
of its kind offered by any institution 
in the West. 

No tuition is charged and anyone 
over 17 years of age is eligible, al- 
though it is urged that the student 
should have at least an eighth grade 
education. 

Students are assisted in getting po- 
sitions after they have earned their 
certificates. Of 51 graduates in re- 
cent years 45 have taken up dairy 
manufacturing work, four entered the 
dairy production field, two continued 
in the four-year course in dairy hus- 
bandry. Three are already owners or 
part-owners of their plants and 11 are 
managers or superintendents. 


Bulletins of Interest 


Outdoor Flowers for the Home, by 
James G. Moore. Circular 212, Ex- 
tension Service of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

What the Illinois Farmer Can Do 
to Learn About His Soils, by E. E. 
DeTurk. Circular 302, Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, Urbana, IIl. 

Tax Burdens Compared, by B. H. 
Hibbard and B. W. Allin. Bulletin 
393, Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
Madison, Wis. 

Judging Dairy Cattle, by A. B. Ny- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


strom and C. H. Schopmeyer. Cir- 
cular 99, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pasture for Pigs, by F. B. Morri- 
son, J. M. Fargo, and H. J. Brant. 
Circular 213, Extension Service Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Diseases and Parasites of Poultry 
in California, by J. R. Beach and S. 
B. Freeborn. Circular 8, California 
Extension Service, Berkeley, Calif. 

Rabbit Raising, by H. M. Butter- 
field and W. E. Lloyd. Circular 9, 
California Extension Service, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Phosphorus Deficiency and a Dairy 
Cattle Disease, by E. B. Hart, B. A. 
Beach, E. J. Delwiche, and E. G. 
Bailey. Bulletin 389, Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station, Madison, Wis. 

Agriculture’s Triple Seal, by K. L. 
Hatch. Circular 193, Wisconsin Cole 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


A Correction 


In our September 25th issue in the 
report of the Minnesota State Fair, 
the Meredith Jersey’ Farm was 
wrongly credited with but one blue 
ribbon won. Their herd won three 
firsts and premier exhibitor banner. 
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EXPERIENCE PAVES WAY FOR 
CAPITAL 


Experience in dairying is a mighty valuable 
thing to have had before one starts into doing 
things for himself. Some folks have the notion that 
all that is necessary for success in dairying is to 
have unlimited capital or credit with which to buy 
good cattle and build fine barns. Capital or credit 
is a fine thing in dairying if coupled with intelligent 
direction, but without sound experience it is a 
dangerous undertaking and explains why some 
men fail with cows. 

Nowhere have we seen the value of experience 
coupled with limited capital so forcefully demon- 
strated as on the EH. E. Price farm in Newaygo 
County, Michigan. 

As we were walking across a field to a pasture 
to look at some cows, Mr. Price said, “When wife 
and I started we didn’t have much capital so we 
had to make experience take its place.” 

Mr. Price got his experience first by testing cows 
and working on good dairy farms. Thus when he 
dared risk the thousand dollars he had saved on 
his own farm and herd, he had confidence in his 
ability to do the right thing at the right time. 

Experience begets confidence which leads to 
unabused credit. After that, capital is not only 
more easily obtained but it also is used with great- 
er efficiency. 


FEEDING VS. BREEDING 


A great many farmers seem to be unable to 
keep these two great dairy principles apart and 
adjust their minds so as to measure each for just 
what it is worth. One man will say everything is 
in feeding; another, everything is in breeding. 
The old law in logic, “never compare things that 
differ,’’’ comes in here. 

Breeding cannot take the place of feeding nor 
can feeding take the place of breeding. A wagon 
is composed of wood and iron. The man who is 
judging a wagon and looks only to the wood will 
get fooled. So, also, if he looks only to the iron. 
In caring for it he must oil the iron gearing and 
paint the wooden parts. It won’t do to reverse 
this practice. 

Now a dairy cow is made up of breed and feed. 
We cannot measure what we shall do in one by the 
other. We breed to produce a certain type of a 
cow, with certain inherent dairy characteristics 
in her. 

Then we feed her according to those dairy 
characteristics to support the action of a specific 
dairy function that we have bred to produce. We 
must keep these two principles always separate 
in our judgment and practice. 


CONFERENCE ON FERTILIZERS 


Representatives of experiment stations, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the 
farm press, and the manufacturers of commercial 
fertilizers met recently in Louisville, Kentucky, at 
the call of Dr. Tait Butler, editor Progressive 
Farmer, for a conference on commercial fertilizers. 
Advancement in knowledge and a desire for great- 
er efficiency created a demand for certain changes 
in the commercial fertilizer industry. Men inter- 
ested in this industry and in growing better crops 
devoted two days to discussing fertilizer problems 
and made a number of recommendations which, if 
followed, will simplify the manufacture of fertiliz- 
ers and give more information to the farmers who 
use them. 

Fewer grades, simplified labeling, and higher 
quality were urged and approved at this confer- 
ence. It was recommended that the term acid phos- 
phate be changed to superphosphate, because of the 
misunderstanding of the word acid. Increased ap- 
propriations were favored for soil research, soil 
demonstrations, and soil extension work. It was 
strongly urged that experiment stations unify and 
co-ordinate their work in fertilizer research and to 
publish popular reports of soil investigations. 

The whole trend of the conference was to effect 
changes in the fertilizer industry that will assist 


farmers to understand its products better and to 
provide ways and means. to obtain the most profit- 
able returns from their use. 


CHICAGO MILK PRODUCERS 


We believe the work of the Pure Milk Associa- 
tion deserves a larger membership of milk pro- 
ducers to assist in making this association a still 
more serviceable institution. 

To increase the membership of the Pure Milk As- 
sociation, a series of meetings will be held from 
Monday, October 24, to Saturday, October 29, in 
the Chicago milk district. Speakers at these sever- 
al meetings will be H. D. Allebach, president and 
manager of the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; I. W. Heaps, secretary and 
treasurer, Maryland State Dairymen’s Association, 
Baltimore; and B. F. Beach, assistant secretary, 
Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, Detroit. 

These men have had large experience in organiz- 
ing, developing, and directing successful co-opera- 
tive enterprises. The meetings should be well attend- 
ed for the speakers are able to give useful infor- 
mation to those looking for co-operative knowledge 
and desire to join an organization formed upon 2 
basis that will permit it to succeed. Further, milk 
producers in the Chicago territory need a strong, 
well organized co-operative marketing association. 
The Chicago milk territory has been in a turmoil 
for the past 25 years and it is time for the milk 
producers to get together and quit penalizing 
themselves. 


TREBLING INCOME 


“Cows that produce twice as much as the aver- 


age cows of the United States require only 40 per 


cent more feed.” 

This statement by the United States Department 
of Agriculture is based on the examination of 
100,000 yearly records made by cows in cow test- 
ing associations. Comparisons were made not only 
on the cost of feed, but also on the amount of 
digestible nutrients consumed. In both cases cows 
producing 9,000 pounds milk consumed approxi- 
mately 40 per cent more digestible nutrients and 
had a 40 per cent higher feed cost than cows pro- 
ducing 4,500 pounds milk. 

But the story does not end simply with the cost 
of feed. What we are all interested in is profits. 
While feed costs increased 40%, the income over 
cost of feed was nearly trebled. When the cows 
were divided into groups according to production, 
it was found in the group averaging 155 pounds 
fat that the cost of feed was $50 and the income 
over cost of feed was $34. In the group averag- 
ing 299 pounds fat, not quite double that of the 
previous group, the cost of feed was $68 and the 
income over cost of feed was $96. The second 
group exceeded the first by 93 per cent in the 
production of fat, by 36 per cent in cost of feed, 
and by 182 per cent in income over cost of feed. 

Trebling profits by doubling production is 
pretty good evidence that high production pays. 
We have always known this in a general way, but 
it is comforting to get evidence of such a character 
that it cannot be successfully controverted. It 
pays to feed the cow properly and keep records so 
that one may select the better ones for breeding, 
all of which is concisely stated in the slogan— 
“Feed, Weed, Breed.”’ 


PRICE AND SUPPLY 


The price of milk in districts supplying New 
York City is being contracted for at the rate of 
$3.00 per 100 pounds 8% milk, and for a period of 
three months. Dairy farmers with good cows and 
who otherwise manage their business will find this 
price remunerative. They will not flow in riches, 
to be sure, but the price of $3.00 per 100 pounds 
3% milk places these milk producers upon a proper 
relationship with other industries. The secret of 
prosperity for all industries is one of proper re- 
lationship. Under our present economic condition 
high prices are a good thing but what we are all 


concerned about is the purchasing power of 
work. } 
A lesson should be drawn from the present 
of milk in New York City, namely, that 
price can be secured for a product when it 
produced in excess of market demands. 

In working out a plan to stabilize prices 
erroneous opinions have been expressed, — 
have gone so far as to declare that if farme 
properly organized they could set the price 
products and would not be forced to sell thei: 
modities at unreasonably low prices. Thi 
sound advice. We do not know of any i 
which is sufficiently organized to hold pri 
profitable levels when there is constant o i 
duction. The chief cause of low prices for nh 
agricultural products is not due to disorgar| 
agriculture so much as to overproduction. 
producers in the New York milk shed are 
ing organized and without question they have 
able to sell their milk at a better price throu 
ganized effort, but the factor that has ha 
largest influence on raising the price is the seie 
ty of milk. This should be kept in mind for |; 
fundamental to a proper solution of our ag 
tural problems. : ee: 


FARMING INTELLIGENT 


“They surely farm with intelligence in 
sin. They don’t plant one crop and then sit ¢j 
and wait for it to come true. They are busy alll 
time with their small grains, their dairies, 
peas, tobacco, hogs, poultry, and eggs. The 
contrivers and experimenters. They are true 
the proverbs of thrift and caution, always 
more than one string to their bow and ne 
ting all their eggs in one basket.” 

It shouldn’t be gathered from this q 
from James O’Donnel Bennett, veteran corres 
ent of the Chicago Tribune, that the far 
Wisconsin have so perfected their meti 
farming and marketing their products as 
them maximum returns. There are still la 
portunities for improving the methods of 
ture in that state and to increase the profit 
farmer. 

It has been fortunate for Wisconsin that sh 
had good leadership and, in the early years oih 
agriculture, men who saw that diversificati 
farming and the dairy cow were what w 
to bring the best returns to agriculture. Th 
believed in organization and urged it on e 
casion. While Wisconsin is not as well o 
as it should be, yet it leads in cow testing 
tions; it leads in a number of local breed 
tions and it has strong state breed organizatn 
There is a state creamery association, a lar 
federation of cheese factories, a buttermak« 
a cheesemakers’ association, and a dairym 
ciation. Around many of the larger cities t 
milk producers’ associations well manag 
rendering their patrons good service. 

To hold, as some do, that Wisconsin hz 
little in the way of organization is to fl 
face of facts. The results of her farm o 
indicate that there has been well organized 
and nothing is to be gained in minimizini 
purposes and efforts. It would be equally un 
hold that all farm operations are so well | 
and executed and the farmers so well org 
that no further effort need be made. 

We believe it is well to recognize what 
accomplished and then lay plans to secure W 
better results, Be 


Feeding for Profit 


In the annual report of the Rockfield C 
ing Association, Alvin Druss gives the fo. 
testimonial as to what testing has done for 

“There are still a large number of farme 
persist in feeding cows with scoop shovels, b 
dy pails, bushel baskets, and what not. 
what they think is right before each cow a 
even feed all cows alike, fresh ones, old st 


modern farm. 


her according to her condition and butterfat 
tion. How far would any business get if 
ollowed the footsteps of some farmers who 
yiend to be dairymen? 
jHenry Ford offered a prize of $10,000 if any- 
/ could lower the cost 10 cents in the price pro- 
on of a car and still have the same quality. 
mn will farmers be able to say that, especially 
farmers in production of butterfat? 
Seer a few calls by the tester, a member, and 
4 county agent, I joined the testing association, 
je realizing what the work could do to build up 
‘rofitable dairy herd. Results began to show af- 
sa few tests and I became more interested in 
/work and more careful in purchasing new cows 
s eplace the boarders that were sold. My herd in- 
ised its production from an average of 234 lbs. 
4t¢0 358 Ibs. fat, and the profit over cost of feed 
seased $88 per cow. Testing is responsible for 
}inerease in our production. IS 
Three cows were culled the first year and two 
(ght in their places. Two cows were culled the 
«md year and two replaced them. 
‘The testing fees are no expense to any dairy- 
1. Very few investments pay larger dividends.” 


Is He Right? 


ave just come back,” writes one of our 
, “from a visit to the old home farm in 
I took in a few Minnesota dairy farms on 
y back. I wish that these middle western 
#mers could see the care that is used in the 
We to produce a high quality of milk, for I 
eve that we would use far more if we could 
“vince the consuming public that it is cleanly 
» duced. California families in same circum- 
7 - as Wisconsin families order just as many 


1 


i 
; 
| 


yrts of 15 cent milk as these families order of 


cent milk.” 


Estimating Hay in Mow 
easuring timothy hay in a mow is it custom- 
figure 512 cubic feet per ton? I have a 
hout 28x32 feet and 20 feet deep. I mowed 
- forkful as it was put in and tramped it well. 
» 512 as the number of cubic feet per ton it 
me almost double the yield per acre that we 
¢ in this locality. 

Palouse, Wash. G. W. H. 
tis usually customary to figure 512 cubic feet 
lay per ton when hay has stood in the mow for 
ity days or more. After standing for six 
s, it is usual to estimate about 422 cubic 
o the ton, and where standing in the mow 
‘than 30 days, hay will frequently run up to 
5 eubic feet to the ton. 

rom the fact that the mow is 20 feet deep, we 

| be inclined to think that if this hay has 

for a month or longer, it should be well 
pacted and should measure out even less than 


Broom Corn for Silage 


m sending you samples of heads of sorghum 
h our entire locality planted for silage. We 
t the seed for honey sorghum, but it appears 
about three-fourths broom corn. The stalks 
‘ite tall, fairly sweet in flavor, but more pithy 
real honey sorghum. What do you think of 
silage for dairy cows? Can the company 
he seed be held in any way responsible? 

dale, Calif. E. A. P 

ave seen no analyses of the broom corn 
that enable us to make any definite compari- 
as to the probable value of silage made from 
1corn. We anticipate, however, that it would 
mewhat less valuable than that made from 
sorghum. Analyses of the broom corn seed 
that the seed itself is somewhat inferior 
ng value to either barley or corn. This dif- 
, however, will probably not be more than 
10 to 15 per cent. If ensiled when contain- 
sufficient amount of moisture, we anticipate 
room corn will make a reasonably palatable 


years ago it was suggested that broom 


ce a plant that would not only be valuable as 
dard cash crop, but would also make a more 
le feed crop. We do not know whether any 
ment has been taken along this line, but we 
y that broom corn and the various sorghums 


‘ dairyman knows each cow individually and . 


a” 
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possible the seed secured may be the result of such 
crossing, which would produce a plant intermedi- 
ate between regular broom corn and sorghum. 

Whether the seller of this seed can be held re- 
sponsible for its trueness to name will depend up- 
on the seed laws of the state. For information on 
this subject we suggest writing the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Sacramento, or possibly the 
State College of Agriculture at Davis. If it is de- 
cided to take legal action against the seller of the 
seed, it might be possible to prove the amount of 
damages by having the State College of Agricul- 
ture analyze representative samples of the silage 
secured from this broom corn. Indeed, this might 
be a good thing to do before becoming inyolved in 
any expense for legal proceedings. 


Abortion Cures and Control 


Is there any way to cure abortion in cows? I 
see many ads for medicine to cure it, but the pa- 
pers all say there is no cure. I had a dispute with 
a veterinarian on the subject. 

Milford, Mass. ‘War P. R: 


Hoard’s Dairyman refuses to accept advertise- 
ments of so-called abortion “cures.” Careful exami- 
nation of many cases where these remedies were 
used, shows that either no good results had been 
secured or that the owner of the herd was probably 
ascribing the stoppage of the disease to the wrong 
cause. Scientific investigators at our colleges of ag- 
riculture and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
are a unit in advising against the use of these rem- 
edies and they tell us that no cure for abortion has 
yet been discovered. 

Our action in refusing this type of advertising 
has cost us thousands of dollars annually, but we 
cannot be a party to putting our readers in touch 
with advertisers who hold out promises that can 
not be fulfilled and that may keep the purchaser 
from following the better methods of control. We 
have sought the country over for the best infor- 
mation available on the control of abortion and 
have published this for the benefit of our subscrib- 
ers at no inconsiderable cost to ourselves. We have 
even gone further than this, for we were privi- 
leged to gain the attention and approval of Con- 
gress for a specific appropriation for the scientific 
investigation of this menace to the live stock in- 
dustry and to ascertain if possible how it may best 
be controlled. 

From our observation of the abortion disease as 
it manifests itself in the herd, we believe we hava 
ascertained the reason why some men honestly be- 
lieve a certain remedy has cured their cows. Abor- 
tion disease in a herd starts gradually and at first 
is not given much attention. First one cow aborts, 
and then some weeks or months later another cow 
aborts. These abortions are either not noticed be- 
cause it may be the pasture season and the cow is 
thought to be a shy breeder, or the abortion will be 
ascribed to some accident because of fear of the 
disease and the desire to deceive ourselves and our 
neighbors. As more cows abort and fewer living 
calves are produced, the farmer becomes more and 
more concerned. It is possible when the disease 
reaches its height that the farmer becomes desper- 
ate and finally orders some remedy, After using it 
for a time, he observes fewer abortions and finally 
the disease apparently dies out. He is then con- 
vinced that the remedy has produced these results 
and is enthusiastic for it. If the disease strikes his 
herd again, he recognizes it at once and starts us- 
ing his “cure” before it reaches its height. It is 
very likely that abortions will continue and he then 
comes to the regretful conclusion that the remedy 
is no good. 

The experience reported in the previous para- 
graph seems to be the same whether one uses a so- 
called abortion remedy or not. The disease starts 
gradually, reaches a high crest, and then drops off 
gradually. We have observed this to be true in 
many herds. We have seen herds where no-abor- 
tion cures were used in which first one cow aborts, 
then another, and finally a considerable number of 
calves are lost. It may be that at the twelfth 
month, or later, more than half the herd will abort 
and some cows become sterile. After that the num- 
ber of aborters decreases and, possibly, within two 
years after the first abortion the disease has ap. 
parently left the herd. 

We believe the largest hope of success in con- 
trolling abortion (there is no cure) comes from an 
observation of one of the first principles in dairy 
cattle management—cleanliness. This means that 
aborting cows should be separated from other 
members of the herd and kept separate until they 
show no further discharges from the vagina. The 
barns, pens, and cows should be kept clean and dis- 
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infected. In particular, bury the afterbirth from 
all cows and the aborted fetus and discharges from 
the aborting cows so other cows will not become 
infected. Do not breed the cow until the second 
heat period after she has cleaned properly and 
shows no further discharges. 

The next control measure is to feed the cows a 
good and sufficient ration. If the herd is not re- 
ceiving alfalfa or clover hay in good quantities 
and grown on acid-free soils, it would be well to 
supply them with bone meal or a good mineral 
mixture. Indeed, it may be good insurance to sup- 
ply a mineral mixture as a regular portion of the 
dairy feed. 

The following brief statements give a summary 
of simple methods of control that any farmer can 
follow when abortion strikes his herd: 

1. Keep the cows from eating material or drink- 
ing water that in any way may have become infect- 
ed with discharges from diseased cattle. It is 
through eating infected material that the disease 
spreads from cow to cow. 

2. Isolate the bull so drainage or infected mate- 
rial from his pen may not come in contact with or 
be carried on the feet of cattle or otherwise to the 
feed of healthy cows. : 

8. Quarantine served cows until there is no dan- 
ger of leakage from their vaginas infecting the 
feed. 

4, Have an isolated maternity stable to which 
cows can be moved shortly before calving and kept 
two weeks or until all discharges from the vagina 
cease. 

5. Bury the afterbirth, aborted fetus, and dis- 
charges from all births or abortions, thoroughly 
cleaning and disinfecting the calving pens. 

6. Keep clean and sanitary the stable, the yards, 
and the cows. 

7. Build up the resistance powers of the cow by 
feeding a proper ration that is equal to her needs 
and that supplies a sufficient amount of minerals 
as well as feed nutrients. 

8. If desired to build up an abortion-free herd, 
use the test for abortion and dispose of all re- 
actors. It will require consistent and constant at- 
tention to reach and maintain an abortion-free 
herd, just as is required in maintaining a tubercu- 
losis-free herd. 


Filling Silo Without Tramping 

Please advise me concerning filling silo without 
tramping and if it really is a success. What per- 
centage can you get in as compared with tramped 
silage? 

Shattuc, Tl. F. B.S. 

Each year we are in receipt of an increasing 
number of reports where farmers have been suc- 
cessful in filling their silos without tramping. In 
some cases a distributor is used in the silo, but the 
recommendations of those who have had the larg- 
est experience is that the cut corn be delivered into 
the center from the top of the silo so that it will 
drop down and form a cone as it piles up. This 
cone is not leveled off until the top of the silo is 
reached and it is desired to put in more corn. At 
the final close of filling the top is merely leveled 
off. It is claimed that by this method the ear corn, 
leaves, and stalks are well mixed throughout the 
silage and that there is even less danger of uneven 
settling than where only partial tramping is giv- 
en to the silage. There is no information as to the 
relative amounts a given silo would hold under the 
two methods of filling. The general opinion is that 
under normal conditions the tramping would in- 
sure a greater capacity, but this is only a matter of 
opinion, 

We have had no reports of unfavorable experi- 
ence with this method, but as we have not tried it 
ourselves, we are not willing to unreservedly rec- 
ommend it. It would be our opinion that this meth- 
od would work very well when the cut corn was rea- 
sonably moist but that it would not prove out so 
well with frozen corn or corn that had been per- 
mitted to reach more than the usual maturity. It 
would also be our opinion that silos filled in this 
manner would settle more after filling than where 
a reasonable amount of tramping was employed 
during the filling process. A part of this latter 
objection is, of course, overcome in the case of re- 
filling a silo as in that case the refilling may be 
tramped as it is put in. It is also probable that 
the newer system of filling without tramping will 
work better in a relatively high silo than in one 
that is only 20 to 25 feet deep. It is rather reason- 


able to suppose that the additional weight secured“ 


with high silos would be quite as effective if not 
more so in settling the silage than what~<famping 
might be done during the filling process. 
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That Gets The Plowing Done 
While Weather Conditions Are Right 
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CASH 


F. O. B. Milwaukee 
convenient terms 
can be arranged 


) EEP plowing — fast plowing! That’s 
D what keeps the moisture in the ground — 

gives the most complete turn-under of 
weeds — brings you big yield from your land. 


You need power for speed — the kind of 
power that plows four deep furrows quickly 


— instead of two or three. 


In the Allis-Chalmers you have it— power that 
enables you to do more work in less time. And 
you have amazing promise of long life, low 
operating cost and high return on your money. 


Note these features that are standard equip- 
ment on the Allis-Chalmers 20-35. Note the 
low price for the A-C complete. No wonder the 
word has gone around that Allis-Chalmers is 
the world’s best buy. Send for catalog. See why! 


This Standard Equipment Doubles 
the Life of Your Tractor 


There’s nothing extra 
to buy for your Allis- 
Chalmers. It comes to 
you complete, ready to 
run, with all the latest 
improvements known 
to engineers. Big over- 
size parts to assure long 
service; forged steel gears 
with machine cut teeth, 


the 


PurOlator 


heat treated and hardened; a “back. 


bone” casting that makes 
the A-C a single unit 
instead of a built-up and 
bolted assembly. 


Then, too, the A-C is come 
pletely sealed against grit. 
The Om PUROLATOR reo 
moves all dirt from the oil 


Air 
Cleaner 


ALLIS- CHALMERS MEG. CO., Tractor Division 


4.73 - 62nd Avenue 


ARRESTER MUFFLER elim- 
inates the danger from 
sparks and subdues the 
deafening din so tiresome 
to the operator. 


Why put your money into 
anything less than the Allis. 
Chalmers? 
more when everywhere 
they are saying the A-C is 
the best buy? 


and keeps the lubricant 
clean. The AIR CLEANER 
prevents the entrance of 
dirt thru the in- 
take. The GAs 
FILTER strains 
the most minute 
particles from 


fuel. The SPARK 


Why pay any 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branches: FARGO, N. D. and WICHITA, KANSAS 
Representatives in all Principal Centers 


Allis-Gh 


almers 


TRACTORS 


Monthly Association Averages and H'gh Herds 


COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


October VAs: 


Ass'n. Report 


State Association 


High Herd Average 


No. of Ave. Ave. No. of Ave. Ave. 
Mo. cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
a lh 
Tex. Wise Co. Aug. 25.7 Ga. 15 855 41.6 . J. Young 
a Wise Co. Sept 27.0 G. J. 13 817 37.8 . W. Taylor 
Ida. Pioneer Aug 26.0 H. 5 1446 45.2 . S. Wiseman 
Vt. Lamoille Valley Sept. 15.5 R. J. 4 819 40.9 
Conn. Middlesex Co. Aug H.-J. 8 853 32.2 
Mass. Essex Co. *f 22.8 G. He 9 915 32.0 
Utah Wells.-Col. Ward* Sept. 24.4 G. A: 7 987 38.6 
Ind. Spencer-Perry Co.* a 24.6 Rede 10 807 39.7 
Minn, St. Louis Co. 1* 26.2 G. 6 859 37.0 
” Lyon Co. 13.0 Js 37 410 23.9 
Be Erskine-McIntosh* ry 15.8 R.G 13 505 26.6 . A. Uggen | 
dt Cannon Valley* He 16.3 G. 27 813° 27.1 State Tr. School 
Mich. N. Newaygo* Aug. 20.0 J.-D 3 854 36.6 O. Westbrook — 
ot Alpena-Leer “A 23.5 a3 8 4.) ALTO 2958 G. Manning 
Ke Oscoda Co, * Sept. 19.1 G. G. 611 32.3 S. Rhoads | 
me Tonia-Belding* se 22.9 H. 56 997 32.3 Mich. Reformato, 
ie Branch Co.* me 17.6, Re Fi, 20 695° 35.5 J. H. Walsh 
ot Osc. -Reed City Aug. 20.1 G. 10 851 35.8 
Nebr Lancaster Sept. 21,4 R. u 82 935 29.6 
Colo. Johnstown # 21.5 17 988 33.4 
Wis. Lake.-Thiensville* ae 20.8 G. 14 648 33.2 Wilde Bros. 
we Oak. -Tomah-War.* ms 15.2 J. 10 6388 29.1 H. Jansen 
xe Cedar. -Grafton By 20.4 Ri Ae 8 805 32.7 E. Sporer . 
, Westby* 19.2 Ts eae 762 . 28.0 Nerrison & Lund} 
a) Cleghorn-Eleva a 19.0 G. G. 9 604 30.8 P. H. Pederson 
28 Denmark* n° 23.7 G. A. 7 1096" 38.9 R. Christensen 
ee Algonia* +? 26.8 R. G. 1 LT2© 3B00) J. Bondnik 
os Spring Valley* 7 17.9 M. 14 693 27.5 H. Sorenson 
me Union-Wap. Co.* 4 17.4 M. 16 682 23.8 
ad Dodgeville* or 19,2 G. 19 759 26.1 
oe Milton A? 15.2 G. 0. 49 760 26.5 
Minn. Becker 1 Aug. 2207 R.G 12 626 34.2 
ay Lyon Co.* Sept. 13.1 J. 37 410 23.9 White Acres 
ie Watonwan Co.* ay 14.1 R. HH. 9 899 35.6 
iS S. Houston iy 15.8 G. 12 576 29.7 O. A. 
nd Howard Lake* ze 17.7 R. J 18 688 41.8 W. H. Eddy 
7 No. Pine Co.* 2 19.1 G. G af 701 34.0 Street Bros. 
Ill, Ogle Co.* e 18.6 R. 10 1022 32.3 J. Eastman 
az Moultrie* Aug. 32.6 R. J. 8 831 42.5 V. I. Winings: — 
ae Henry Co. Sept. 16.2 G. 8 749 36.1 R. A. Palmer 
Wash. ~ Cowlitz Co. ey 24.5 J. 5 704 43.1 C. 8S. Houpt | 


*Retest rules followed. 


How Shall Cows Be 
Compared 


Hoarp’s DarryMAN:—In our cow 
testing association work we usually 
find that poorly fed cows (which are 
thin cows) have a lower feed cost per 
pound of fat than do cows kept in 
good condition. In face of the fact 
that all feeding authorities are say- 
ing “feed the cow well,” this leads the 
layman to think that some one is “out 
of tune.” To me it seems misleading 
and unfair to compare the desirability 
of dairy cows only by the feed cost 
per pound fat or hundredweight of 
milk, or by the returns for a dollar 
expended for feed. 

To explain let me illustrate by a 
couple of problems, perhaps slightly 
exaggerated, to bring out the point. 
First, let us take a thin cow pastured 
on wildland for seven months of the 
year at a charge of seven dollars. In 
the other five months she consumed 
a ton of timothy hay at ten dollars. 
Assume she has a feed cost of seven- 
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teen dollars and her production 0} 
pounds fat is valued at $63. 
would then have produced this f; 
a cost of 12.1 cents per pound,| 
would give a return of $3.70 for 
dollar expended for feed. Bi. 

Now let us take a cow which} 


This cow consumed 
pounds of grain at $52.50, | 
pounds alfalfa at $12.50, 5,000 po 
silage at $12.50, and she is cha 
with $12.50 for legume pasture, 
ing a total feed cost of $90. This 
in good condition would have | 
duced 500 pounds of fat at a cos, 
18 cents per pound as compared t 
cents for the thin cow. She w 
have returned $2.50 for each d 
expended for feed as compare 
$3.70 for the thin cow. Yet the 1 
it above feed cost with the thin» 
was $46 as compared with $135 
the cow in good’ condition. 

It can readily be seen which > 
of the two cows can butter his bé 
the thickest: The small amount 


STUDYING THE RECORD 2 
The herd record book doesn’t help greatly if tucked away on the clock shelf as soon 


the tester leaves. 


Members who do this do not get full value for the money they 


paid, and they are most often those who do not stay in the work for more than a ye 


fed cow could produce would 
se be all profit if nothing was 
in so far as feed cost is con- 
ed, but the volume of her busi- 
; would be so small she might be 
ebted to her owner if overhead and 
lor were to be considered. 

“he feed cost per pound of butter- 
1 or the returns per dollar expend- 
for feed at which a cow performs 
<f great value in comparing individ- 
| cows within a herd. But it is of 
, real value in comparing cows on 
»; farm with those on another; 
jecially is this true when widely 
jarated, due to local markets on 
ids and products. 

‘0 know the value of a cow’s abili- 
as a producer it is necessary to 
\sider along with the costs of pro- 
ition the volume of business she 
, do and the profit above feed cost. 
| W. A. SANnson, Tester. 


Fit the Program to the 
4 Member 


[oARD’S DAIRYMAN:—Last spring 
‘ut the time farmers were plan- 
g for this year’s crop rotation one 
) the members of the South Kent, 
thigan, association who is not in 
.d financial condition was undecid- 
whether he should buy grain for 
cows on pasture with butterfat at 
lcents and feed prices high, or save 
t money and buy seed to sow the 
at crop that will help him in feed- 
his cows the coming winter. 
Jfalfa was purchased on _ the 
und, also some harvested on shares, 
| some soy beans sown. He also 
nted some silo corn and is now 
ting to build a silo. This winter 
wants to draw marl and next 
ing seed alfalfa and sweet clover. 
id prices are the highest during the 
iter and the better the grade of 
ghage fed, the cheaper the grain 
‘on needs to be. Therefore to get 
best out of cows they must first 
‘the right feed, then those extras 
| be fed. 
t is the duty of a tester to study 
se feed bills best suited to the 
mer’s means, and members should 
ik of a C. T. A. as being an invest- 
jit instead of an expense. 
| FORREST BENDER, Tester. 


4oss of Fat in Separator 


IoARD’Ss DAIRYMAN:—During my 
t fifteen days’ work as tester in 
om County, Minnesota, over half 
‘separators which I tested were 
ving too much butterfat in the 
mmilk. The amount of loss varied 
m $8 to $25 a month when figured 
whe present price of butterfat. 
Tou may say the skimmilk is fed 
‘the pigs and that they get what 
terfat is left in the milk. That is 
| well and good, but why pay forty 
ts a pound for something you can 
for less than two cents which is 
| grain costs. The oil and starches 
nd in the grains are as good a 
ree of these substances as is but- 
\fat—O. BRUCE GOCHNAUER, Tester. 


| -d 


Co-operation 


Toarp’s DARYMAN:—I would give 
| following as some of the reasons 
iy members in a cow testing associ- 
i fail to see the value of C. T. A. 
irk: 
‘+ Members don’t like the tester. 
i Member thinks he knows more 
he feeds and feeding than the 
ter. 
. Lack of co-operation with test- 
hombther good cow men. 
» lrregularity in feeding, milking, 
41 caring for cows. 

_ Handling cows roughly, leaving 
out in the cold, drinking ice cold 
, and having a cold barn in win- 


Tn the association only to make 
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7. Just wants to be a member. 

8. Doesn’t like to pay the $3 a day 
and supply board and lodging to the 
tester. 

9. Believes their fellow neighbors 
to be dishonest and tries to make dis- 
honest records himself. 

10. The use of poor dairy sires. 

I believe much good would be ac- 
complished if tester and members 
would become associate members of 
the 4-H club and live up to the 4-H 
club pledge: “I pledge my head to 
reason, my heart to loyalty, my hands 
to service, and my health to efficiency 
for the good of my country, my com- 
munity, and my home.” And we 
might add to this pledge, “make the 
best better.” We then would surely 
accomplish what the cow testing as- 
sociation is working for, namely to 
increase the average production of 


dairy cows, and to feed for the most 
profitable production. 
PETER NELSON, Tester. 


High Cost of Separators 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN:—The regular 
testing of skimmilk by the C. T. 
A. tester goes far toward paying the 
annual fees of a cow testing associa- 
tion. During: the past year, by daily 
testing the skimmilk, I found some 
robber separators. Out of the 26 sep- 
arators tested during the year three 
were replaced by new ones. One of 
the separators that was replaced 
stole 385 cents in butterfat daily, 
which would pay for a good new sep- 
arator in a year. 

Another separator has been in con- 
tinuous use for over seventeen years 
and doesn’t sound or look very good. 
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If this separator had been judged by 
age, sound, or looks it probably would 
have been replaced. I tested this 
separator 12 times; once it tested .03 
of one per cent. The other eleven 
times the skimmilk from this separa- 
tor tested .02 of one per cent or less. 
This C. T. A. member, by having his 
skimmilk tested regularly, is saving by 
using his old separator and he knows 
he isn’t being robbed. 

During the month of September I 
tested skimmilk samples from ten 
separators in the Milton, Wisconsin, 
Association. Two were losing money; 
one was only doing fair work and 
seven were doing good work. 

ALFRED STEEN, Tester. 


Uncle Ab says that about the worst 
thing that can happen to a man is to 
be deprived of the chance to work. 


All the he advantages 
of an automatic 


Delco-Light 


See this 
New Scientific Marvel 


New Type Delco-Light Plant 
Does Everything but Think! 


F you’ think all farm electric plants 
are much alike, see this new 
achievement of Delco-Light and 
General Motors. Here isa Plant that 
wins alike the enthusiastic acclaim of 
scientists, engineers, electrical experts 
and laymen. 


Small Loads from Battery 


With this new type plant you can 
use up to seven or eight electric 
lamps and draw the necessary current 
right from the battery. Thus the 
engine runs infrequently. Less fuel 
is used. But throw on a heavier load 
and the engine starts—instantly and 
automatically—generates enough cur- 
rent to carry the heavier load—plus 
a surplus supply to recharge the bat- 
gery! Thus only a small battery is 
needed, And even this lasts longer. 


Science Marvels 


Even engineers who are in daily con- 
tact with the newest trends of elec- 
trical science marvel a+ this Delco- 


DELCO-LIGHT 


ELECTRIC - 
GENERAL 


BEAR > + 


A PRODUCT OF 


Light achievement. For it’s almost 
human in its action. An automatic 
throttle speeds or slows the engine to 
synchronize with load demands. An 


automatic choke makes starting 
quick and certain—even in cold 
weather. 

Automatic pilot balls— another 


patented feature—show at a glance 
the condition of your battery. Easy 
to tell about. But fifteen years 
were devoted to intensive research 
before this scientific marvel was per 
fected. Even then is was not ap- 
proved by General Motors until séven 
years of grueling field tests proved it 
worthy. 


Low Cost, Too 


Yet, you pay no premium for all 
these new and revolutionary features. 
The entire plant—complete with 16- 
cell battery—is offered at a price so 
low that it’s well within the means of 
all who want it. 


SERVICE 
MOTORS 


cAll the dvantases 
of a storage battery- 
Delco-Light 


Other Delco-Light Plants 
as Low as $225 


See this new Delco-Light plant that 
is now being discussed so widely. 
Write or ’phone the nearest Delco- 
Light distributor. And remember—if 
this new plant doesn’t exactly fill your 
needs, there are many other models 
to choose from—priced as low as $225! 


Mail Coupon for Free Books 


In the meantime, read an interest- 
ing illustrated book now offered free— 
“A Day and a Night with Delco- 
Light.”” To those who answer 
promptly, we’ll include ‘“The Miracle 
of More Eggs’’—a valuable book for 
poultry raisers, large or small. Don’t 
wait. Read the facts and weigh the 
evidence. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. E-117 Dayton, Ohio 


DELCO-LIGHT CO., 
Dept. E-117, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me the free books as 
offered. 
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Subscription Rates 


Subscription in United States and Mexico 
three years for $1.09; single year, thirty-five 
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FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent 
through news dealers and book sellers in all 
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All foreign countries in the Postal Union 
$1.00 a year; not in Postal Union $1.50 a year. 
These rates include postage. 

Correspondents must not expect us to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of letters containing re- 
mittance for subscription. The receipt of 
Hoard’s Dairyman is sufficient notification 
that money has been received, The label on 
the paper will show date to which subscrip- 
tion is paid. In case of renewals, if date on 
label is not changed within two weeks after 
remittance is sent inform us at once. 

We solicit advertisements of meritorious ar- 
ticles needed by the farmer. We try to keep 
our advertising columns clean and wholesome, 
that they may merit the patronage and confi- 
dence of our readers. Unwholesome, immoral, 
and quack medical advertising are excluded. 
A sincere effort is made to exclude frauds, ir- 
responsible and unscrupulous firms. We will 
always take it as a favor to be notified when- 
ever any advertiser’s dealings with a subscrib- 
er are in bad faith or evidence a lack of 
business honor. Advertisers generally recog- 
nize the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman as an 
up-to-date class of farmers who farm with 
businesslike methods, and we hold our col- 
umns for the patronage of only those witn 
whom our readers can deal with profit and 
satisfaction. 

ADVERTISING COPY must be received 
thirteen days previous to the date of publica- 
tion. Advertising to be classified or changes in 
advertising must reach us three weeks previous 
to date of publication, 

Entered at Fort Atkinson, Wis., as second 
class matter. 
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Coming Events 
Oct. 25-Nov. 5—Pacific International Live 


Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 5—Western Dairy Products 
Show, Portland, Ore. 


Noy. 14-19—Pacifie Slope Dairy Show, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Nov. 29-30—National Creamery Buttermak- 
ae Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


Why He Was Nervous 


“Why do you jump at the sound of 
a motor car?” 

“Well, some time ago my chauffeur 
eloped with my wife, and every time 
I hear a horn I think he’s bringing 
her back!” 


4D ¥. a hy ee ee 
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Henry Krumrey, Pioneer Co-operat 


ENRY Krumrey began where 
other men stop. A _ successful 
farmer, he was not content to 
retire when that time arrived in his 
life but sought new worlds to con- 
quer. A great fighter, that man. In 
the end he fought his heart out for 
his fellow farmers. 
Henry Krumrey has been gone five 
years. But his work lives on and 
grows. Would that he were here to 


HENRY KRUMREY 


see the fruits of his labors. Thou- 
sands of farmers are his debtors. 

The great Wisconsin Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation of which he was 
the founder and first president, now 
doing an annual co-operative market- 
ing business of eight million dollars, 
stands as a monument to the name 
and spirit of Henry Krumrey. 

Within the last fortnight two tab- 
lets were unveiled to the memory of 
this farmer benefactor—one on the 


Butter Improvement in the 
Northwest 


Oregon butter has become a great 
factor in the prize winning class at 
all butter scoring contests on the 
Pacific Coast during recent years. 

There is, of course, a reason for 
this, which becomes apparent when 
consideration is given to the cream- 
eries which have won these prizes. 
Three years ago an association was 
organized, including seven creamer- 
ies in western Oregon and two in 
southwestern Washington. This as- 
sociation is known as the North 
Pacific Co-operative Creameries. Mr. 
Chris Johnsen was employed as field- 
man to work among all members to 
improve the cream supply and 
standardize the butter output. The 
effectiveness of the work of this as- 
sociation is indicated by the fact that 
all prizes at all contests held so far 
this year have been won by North 
Pacific Co-operative Creameries mem- 
bers. 

Competition has become very keen 
and the outcome of butter scorings to 
be held in connection with the Ore- 
gon Buttermakers’ convention, No- 
vember 2, 3, and 4, and at the West- 
ern Dairy Products Show, October 29 
to November 5, will be awaited with 


st be 


fat el a 


Agricultural College campus at Madi- 
son, Oct. 13 and the other on the Fed- 
eration ground at Plymouth, Oct. 16, 
the cheese “capitol.” Men of national 
prominence paid tribute to the mem- 
ory of Henry Krumrey, the man who 
gave unstintingly of his time and best 
efforts that the producers might mar- 
ket their own cheese. 

“Think for a moment of Krumrey as 
he pioneered in the co-operative move- 
ment of this state,” said 
Professor Macklin of 
the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department at 
the University, in his 
address at the Madison 
program. “Was it easy 
for him? Did farmers 
and cheese factory or- 
ganizations fall over 
themselves to join in 
the Federation? Far 
from it. Those who 
labored in this state 
wide undertaking know 
what indifference, prej- 
udice, and _ opposition 
Mr. Krumrey had to 
cut through. His cut- 
ting tools were men 
and facts. 

“What caused him to 
rise to prominence 
while around him thou- 
sands first farmed and 
then retired into ob- 
security? There is but 
one answer. He loved 
his fellow farmers. He 
wanted better things 
and thoughts, more 
means and _ higher 
ideals for his neighbor 
and _ his _ neighbor’s 
neighbor. 

“In the sixteen years 
since Krumrey started 
active work along co-operative organ- 
ization lines no less than 48,000 farm; 
ers have retired from Wisconsin 
farms. Think of the will power and 
physical energy of this army of ma- 
ture, experienced men had they been 
imbued with Krumrey’s ambition! 
Henry Krumrey has paved the way 
for awakening this storehouse of 
human energy that annually goes too 
largely to waste. Through the years 
to come let us hope that his example 
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keen interest. Further information 
concerning the program and prize 
competitions may be secured by writ- 
ing V. D. Chappell, 211 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Portland, Oregon. 


A Correction 


In an editorial entitled, “Tuberculin 
Test Now,” we made the following 
statement which is inaccurate: “The 
New York Legislature enacted a law 
which authorizes competent veterin- 
arians to tuberculin test dairy cows 
whose milk is marketed in liquid form 
or manufactured into butter, cheese, 
condensed milk, etc.” 

The law says, “The commissioner 
may cause a physical examination to 
be made by competent veterinarians 
of dairy cows whose milk is marketed 
in liquid form or manufactured into 
butter, cheese, or other food for 
human consumption.” 

The law further states, “An exam- 
ination made by any qualified and ap-. 
proved examiner may be accepted by 
the commissioner. If, from such ex- 
amination, an animal be deemed by 
the commissioner to be infected with 
tuberculosis or any infectious or com- 
municable disease or its condition be 
such as to render it undesirable for 
the production of milk or a menace 


« 


_Sheboygan Press; H. C. Taylo 


Ce 
t 
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may become a perpetual power 
list men for leadership.” .. 
Said J. H. A. Lacher at th 
ceremonies, in telling of Kru 
life, “Henry Krumrey was born 
ruary 3, 1852, on a pioneer farn 
cated near Plymouth. His for 
were for generations either 
craftsmen or grape growers in 
Rhenish—Bavaria. He owed his 
usual qualities to his father, — 
Krumrey, who came to Sheb 
County from Germany in 1849, 
Krumrey received a common 
education in Plymouth and sho 
ter the death of his parents ar 
marriage of his eldest brothe 
sumed the entire management « 
old homestead. - 
“From early manhood he took 
active interest in politics serving 
town treasurer, member of the 
board, and for 14 years he wa 
rector or president of the Ply 
Board of Education. In 1900 
elected to the State Assembly 
the fall of 1908 was chosen 
State Senate. — 
“A dairy farmer, he was sai 
with fair returns from his pro 
until one day in 1911, the Plyr 
Cheese Board cut the price bel 
cost of production and then 
his long fight for the co-op 
marketing of cheese. It requii 
usual ability, courage, and | 
qualities to carry this fight 
cessful conclusion. He was abuse 
threatened, called a erook and a 
tic. There was no rest for him 
for 3% years he worked withou 
to the neglect of his own affair 
W. H. Hutter, vice-president 
Cheese Producers’ Federatio 
Russell, Dean of the College of 
culture, and United States | 
John J. Blaine were others | 
Madison program with Henry k 
rey, grandson of the founder, 
ing the tablet. At Plymouth, 
Brickbauer, president of the 
tion; C. E. Broughton, editor 


fessor of Economics, North 
University; and Ex-congressma 
ward Voigt paid tribute to the 
ory of Henry Krumrey, and th 


veiling was performed by — 


grandchildren. ; 


to the health of other animals « 
sons, such animal shall be imm 
ly removed from the herd, 
tered, or disposed of as the 
sioner may prescribe.” ‘ 

It should also be stated that ai 
July first, 1928, farmers selling 1 
in villages will be required tc 
pasteurize their milk or ha 
herds tuberculin tested. 3 

We are much in favor of 
milk supply, but it is unreas 
expect high quality milk to 


the same price as low quality | 
The consumer must be taugh’ 
good milk costs more to pro 
consequently the producer m 


ceive more for it. 


demand more labor and 1 
pense in production anc 
properly compensate hi 
service. 


A small boy went to the 
and asked for some powder : 
sister. pie 


the chemist; 
with a bang?” Rs: 

“No!” answered the boy 
wants the sort that goes on W. 
puff!” pai) 


“that which got 


wy 


nen 


] 
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{HICKENS, too, 
’ move to mar- 
; faster when an 
‘ernational Speed 


uck 


armers Own More Motor 


cks Than Any Other Group 


— National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


earries them. 


#~|T is no accident that farmers are relying 
A} on International Trucks in the process 
9)| of bringing farm hauling up on the 
[ote] plane with tractor farming and auto- 


j mobiling. 


International Harvester equipment has 
served them in every farming operation for so 
many years. International Harvester tractors 


_ have given them the standard farm power. 
_ And they have benefited by the intimate con- 


tact with International Harvester service, close 


_ by, everywhere in the land. 


Most important, they have preferred Inter- 


~ national Trucks for what they are — fine, 
_ sturdy trucks to be proud of, trucks sure to 
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Speed Truck 


or 


Heavy-Duty 


—the Farmer 
Sticks to 


INTERNATIONAL 


render many years of faithful farm hauling, 
ready for field and road, for heaviest going. 
They know that Internationals have been serv- 
ing tens of thousands of owners in city and 
town and country, for nearly a quarter-century. 
And they know of the quality of International 
service rendered by 136 Company-owned 
branches. 


Speed up your hauling in speed, quality, 
and efficiency. Own an International — the 
sizes run all the way from the 34 ton Special 
Delivery to the 5-ton Heavy-Duty truck. Let 
a good-looking International save your time 
for profitable work. We will mail you an 
International truck folder on request. 


136 Company- Owned Branches in the United States 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


ia immerse ot Oa 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


A Heavy-Duty International with a Day’s Dairy Harvest 


999 


pS 


1000 


OR the first six months of this year the sales of Kelly- 
Springfield tires were 57% ahead of the figures for the 
corresponding months of last year. 


There can be only one explanation for this astonishing 
showing. That explanation lies in the quality and the value 
that are being built into the Kelly product. 


Car-owners have grown tire-wise. No tire company could 
show such a tremendous increase in business unless it had 
been able to demonstrate to tire buyers that it had some- 
thing out of the ordinary to offer. 


Kellys cost no more than a great many other makes of tires. 


‘“‘Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KELTYsatroon IRES 


4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


\ if A p 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an: airplane which 
would perform such a feat would be considered a 
; 4 wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor 
<¢1 In pumping water. 

“S Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the 
_ wheel of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should 
roll along the surface of the ground at the same speed that it 
makes when pumping water it would encircle the world in 90 days, 
or would go four times around in a year. It would travel on an 
, average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 
each day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day 
needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 
then, that a windmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the best 
automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor after many years of service in every, part of the 
world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service with one 
oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely enclosed and 
flooded with oil. Aermotors and Aermotor Towers withstand the storms. 


ss bet le AERMOTOR Co. Chicago City Manas polis Dakiend 


Oakland 


Save $15. 00 to $25.00 a rece vee 


The Old Reliable ‘‘Jay Bee” feed mill is the 
eatest rnoney-maker you can buy. Mills 
Fave aid a8 eet ina single year. 3sizes: 
H.P. to . Fordson will operate 


_‘[aseeo 
\ = ae y I) 
\ ANA ANS ss 


Ciaie WNGRIN DERN WP 


ites It Has Never Failed Me—Not a Dime 
=) 


for pepales iF "Ortading deakes Better 


My Feed. The ‘‘Jay Bee” does not heat / 
d the feed. Grinds any grain or rough- 
age UNIFORMLY, finer, faster, at 
less cost per ton than any other rill. 
Saved $150 a Month 
Emil Wester: gi aha, Neo milking 47 
cows, saved ed $160 ‘a month on bi his feed mill. 


. mcs tractor, 
tive literature, FREE. Stock in neo sy ‘cities ee earne need Seo aae lane ae 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 268 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


dime 
Over 7500 *‘Jay ah Mills in use. 


Easy Payment Plan * peel? Books 
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These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression 9; 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or constructive, 
wise or foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time most 
interests you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. It i 
your own editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. Hoard’s Dairyman 
assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 
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Farmers Must Have 
Self-reliance 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Having just 
finished reading your issue of Septem- 
ber 25, I feel the urge to talk with our 
friend, Robert D. Kellogg of Califor- 
nia on the subject of “Teaching Agri- 
cultural Self-reliance.” I regret that 
I did not see the July issue to which 
he referred for possibly I may be say- 
ing the same things and making the 
same points as stated therein, but I 
am going to take that chance and set 
out a fact or two as I see them. 

Education is of utmost importance 
in every man’s life. I think that is a 
statement which no one may deny. 
There are various ways in which a 
man may be educated, but educated he 
must be if he is to entertain any hope 
of success. His education may be of a 
varied nature. He may get it all 
through experience, through reading, 
or in just his own natural ability to 
absorb conditions. We have many 
such men. He may secure it through 
a college course plus a few years of 
actual experience, but the degree of 
any man’s success must depend upon 
his ability to be taught, or to secure 
for himself facts and the means 
whereby these facts may be made to 


| produce a profit. 


All this may appear theoretical, but 
I believe that it will stand the test. 
We are talking of agricultural self- 
reliance, and so let me ask, how are 
we farmers going to attain success 
unless we can rely upon ourselves tu 
secure a way and a means to protect 
ourselves and our business from the 
unbalanced situation of today? It has 
always been a warning to me, I mean 
that I have often noticed what a fail- 
ure any salesman was, any football 
player, any merchant, or farmer, who 
is always and forever finding fault 
with the other fellow and complaining 
of his unfairness. 

If one is to succeed, it is necessary 
for him to study the case, learn why 
it is so and to discover the remedy. If 
he can successfully do this, he is edu- 
cated on this phase, no matter 
through what channel he may secure 
his information. We farmers are so 
apt to put all our energy into hating 
Wall Street, railroads, industry, labor, 
and even our own sweet neighbor, 
that our real ability for success is 
lost. We are the laughing stock. of 
the world, and our own government 
finds that it can do nothing for us, 
simply because we are so over- 
anxious to hurt the other fellow that 
we have no thought left to help our- 
selves. In such a condition, what help 
is there for us, as farmers? 

Our nation, our states, our farm 
papers, all but our politicians, are 
trying to teach us “self-reliance” and 
until we are so educated what hope 
can there be? Let us stop berating 
the other fellow, look after our own 
affairs. for ourselves, and then it will 
be impossible for anyone to deny us 
success, 


Towa. Paut V. MATHER. 


Children and Fords 


Hoarp’s DarryMAN:—I have @ 
question to ask of the persons putting 
in these two kinds of ads. One class 
“No children.” The object of mar- 
riage is home and children, not neces- 
sarily the baker’s’ dozen, though the 
families having the most grown-up 
children have their family picture tak- 
en. I recently saw three groups of 18 


_and while here he assembled a fy) 


‘show signs of hydrofobby in 


children, or rather young men ar 
women—a truly beautiful sight 
fitted to adorn the front page of a) 
paper or magazine. a 
The second class, , Must have : 
enough of his own.” The first cla 
doesn’t want any Maen the secor 
wants them ready for work. Fro 
the time they are born until they a 
“help.” What and where shall y 
store these undesirables until © 
shall become desirable? 
Is it the amount of milk these ¢ 
dren drink, as most cases allow 
one quart and the average chi 
should drink that a day? If there a 
four or five more the milk mu 
bought for them. The average 
of common farmer help does n 
low this. So it’s a case of hav 
children or own your own farm. | 
No wonder young couples put 1 
babes on doorsteps and buy the 
I saw one ad in a farm paper 
ing for married couple, no ch 
and no car allowed. Now wha 
we do? But he did not say no 


allowed. a 
Wisconsin. (Mrs.) G. W. 


Poor Old Iowa 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—For 
years now I have listened to the p 
ical claptrap of farm relief fro 
rious sauicey In popular slang . 
“fed up” on it. The mechanical moul 
pieces of would-be saviors from pee 
antry have been chanting “po 
Iowa” so long that their owners ha 
failed to discover that Iowa farm 
already have made a new record 

Our neighbors are finding u 
No less a person than Charles 
rich, former governor of Indiana, 
been visiting about lately in my s 


esi 


* 


figures from which he writes 
follows: 
“TIsn’t it time that some loyal 
Iowa was calling attention to t 
that the per capita wealth of ] 
in 1926 was $3,539, nearly doul? 
the average of the United Stat, 
That the farm cash income I 
year was $718,000,000, an average f 
$2,821 for each family. That only 
per cent of this was from corn. 
her poultry products amount 
double and her dairy products to 


1926, 10,702,000 hogs, 1,899,000 
862,000 sheep, 289,000 calve: 
32,000,000 poultry, to produce 
she fed 400,000,000 bushels of « 
at a net return of much over $ 
bushel. That the value of the p 


was $204,477,000. That her Ik 
from federal banks have dec 
from $98,636,000 on Decem 
1920, to $6,794,000 on February » 
1927. That her loans from war 
nance "ony oa had decreases 


916.96 on December 81, 1914.” 
Knoxville, Ia. W. 


the paper: * : 
Lost or run away, one & 
colored bird dog called Jim. 


three days.” 
The dog came home the fe i 
day. heat 


Fifty Years of Plowing 
Matches 


ore than 15,000 peaple coming 
ym several states and every walk of 
> attended the Golden Anniversary 
jeatland Plowing Match, held Sep- 
nber 17 on the W. Hanley Thomas 
‘m in Will County, Illinois. An 
glish farmer from South Africa, 
,000 miles away, was a visitor. 
James Patterson, secretary of the 
aeatland Plowing Match Associa- 
n, has supplied the following notes 
the contest this year: 
“The weather was hot and perfect. 
nts erected in the timber were cool 
d shady. Plowing conditions were 
favorable for good work as the soil 
s very hard and dry. There were 
enty contestants of which three 
re ladies. In the classic plowing 
ant Arthur Stark, a champion son 
a champion father, and Walter 
Wicon displayed great skill in 
awing back furrows on ridge and 
‘ming and setting that hard, dry, 
npy soil into nice, clean, even, 
‘aight furrows of roundish comfor- 
‘ition. A perfect back furrow would 
t show any ridge and it required 
‘se examination to tell which were 
> back furrows. 
“Fine exhibits of well matured 
im, good grain and vegetables fea- 
ved the grain show. All classes 
ure well filled. In the 4-H club 
ork, six baby beeves and a Bete 
iss of gilts were judged by E. 
lchard, state club leader. 
“A weed exhibit was put on by the 
ate Department of Agriculture, 
vision of Plant Industry, assisted 
the State College of Agriculture. 
ie state was represented by Albert 
ilson, seed analyst, and the college 
| Professor Peiper, botanist. Speci- 
ans of snakeroot and other weeds 
xe exhibited and bulletins dis- 
‘buted. 
‘In the pageant, plows of fifty 
‘ars ago were contrasted with the 
ddern plow and the difference in 
yles of dress were shown. One of 
e floats carried the Boys of ’77, or 
2n who participated in the match 
| years ago. The one hoss shay with 
e whole family, Paw, Maw, Sue, 
hn, Mary, Annie, Tim, and the little 
ds, and a one lung auto and the 
odern six-cylinder, and.a 4-H club 
jat_ were also included in the 
\geant. 
pot an acre was devoted to the 
\hibits of the auto show and farm 
‘uipment. A chicken dinner was 
ved free to the plowmen and 
dges and at 50c a plate to others. 
ost of the foodstuff was donated as 
is chicken dinner is the main source 
| revenue to carry on the match. 
ver 1,000 were served. 
“Tn an eleven inning ball game 
heatland defeated Seward 7—5. 
Iwo aeroplanes were kept busy all 
Y, and many farmers viewed their 
‘rms from a new angle. 
‘“The Aurora ‘Chamber of Com- 
erce attended en masse and present- 
_ the association with a souvenir 
‘ogram and history of its organiza- 
m. A fine spirit of fellowship pre- 
‘viled.” 
| The first Wheatland Plowing Match 
as held September 22, 1877, with an 
‘tendance of 250. Contestants were 
nited to residents of the township 
id much rivalry existed. The wis- 
m of the founders was evident in 
e rule that boys might compete for 
! premiums. These boys now are 
€ most successful farmers of the 
ction. The committee reported re- 
ding this first match, ““We learned 
nong other thing's that a furrow can 
' plowed straight; that there are 
2n who are masters of the plow; 
jat while we live we progress; that 
lky plowing is a great step in ad- 
jnce of all hand plowing.” 
‘Twelve men attended the school 
yuse Meeting July 15, 1877, and 
‘med the association which has so 
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This new riding EASE—a nota- 
ble feature of the Advanced Six 
4-Door Sedan—is exclusive to 
Nash by reason of springs built 
of special secret processalloy-steel. 


These springs are engineered 
exactly to the weight and size of 
each Nash model. And shock- 


absorbers are provided, too. 


So the road comfort of this car 
is absolutely amazing. DRIVE 


it and experience it yourself. 


This is the SPEEDIEST car in 
the whole Nash line and the 
FASTEST car of its field in get- 
away. And its great, newly- 
perfected 7-bearing motor has 


{THE NEW NASH IS A GREAT UI CHEAPE 


successfully conducted plowing 
matches for the last half century. 
Three of those most active in the 
movement were the elder James Pat- 
terson, Henry Mussey, and A. S. 
Thomas. Wheatland township, from 
which the match is named, was settled 
by many Scotchmen and Englishmen, 
whose hardy pioneer natures were 
well adapted to the building of fertile 
farms and establishing homes. 

Only three times in 50 years have 
there been no annual matches—in 
1884 when James Patterson, the 


- president, was on an extended trip 


abroad; in 1898 during the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago; and in 
1918 during the World War. No 
match has been called off on account 
of weather conditions. 

Everyone who attended the first 
match came in horse-drawn vehicles 
or on foot; never had heard of a tele- 
phone, an electric light, a radio, an 
aeroplane, a gasoline engine, a paved 


*country road; had no delivery of mail 


to his home, no modern conveniences 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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All Nash cars now have 
Special Springs 


of secret process alloy steel 


The 
asiest Riding 


you have ever enjoyed 


EXTRA POWER for every 
emergency. 


Another superiority is its steer- 
ing for it’s the easiest steering 
motor car on the market. 


And silver-finished fittings, van- 
ity case, smoking set, tufted gen- 
uine mohair upholstery, walnut 
steering wheel, walnut-finished 
door panelings, and window 
moldings; all evidence greater 
qualitydespitethe LOWER price. 


SPECIAL TERMSare now avail- 
able on the car you own. Be 
sure to examine this Advanced 
Six 4-Door Sedan—the leader of 
the whole Nash line. 


in his home, and knew little of what 
the rest of the world was doing. 
What marvelous changes have taken 
place in the half century! 

Cyrus Stark was many times cham- 
pion. His son was a champion at this 
year’s match. Will Fairweather was 
six times declared champion plow- 
man. Winners this year were Walter 
Erickson, driver for Buchholz Bros. 
in the manufacturers’ and dealers’ 
class; Arthur Stark in the local 
tractor class; Mrs. Henry Diehl in the 
ladies’ plowing match; George Suse- 
miehl in the boys under 21 class; and 
Irving Schrader plowing with horses 
won the class for boys under. 17 
years, horses or tractor. The contests 
were open to anyone in the United 
States. 

The score card upon which the 
contestants were judged included: 
opening furrows, possible points 30; 
conformation of furrows, 25 points; 
straightness of furrows, 20 points; 
evenness of furrows, 15 points; neat- 
ness, 10 points. 


ENCLOSED MODELS 
Advanced Six Series 
Extra Long Wheelbase 


7-pass. Sedan .. .~ ~« $1990 
5-pass. Ambassador. . 1925 


4-pass. Coupe (Rumble Seat) 1775 

4-pass. Victoria. . «+ « 
Regular Wheelbase 
5-pass. Sedan (4-door) . $1545 
5-pass. penn (2-door) . 
. o. b. Kenosha 


poleeett: Six Series 


1595 


1425 


- $1445 
1335 
1215 
1290 
1295 
1165 


5-pass. Coupe (4-door) 
5-pass. Sedan (4-door) . 
5-pass. Sedan (2-door) . 
4-pass. Cabriolet . . 
4-pass. Victoria . . 


2-pass. et ce ths 
. o. b. Milwaukee 


Sian Six Series 


5-pass. Landau Sedan . $1085 
995 


5-pass. 4-door Sedan. 
5-pass. 2-door Sedan. 
4-pass. Cabriolet. . 
2-pass. Coupe “Eoage 


. o. b. Racine 


Burns er Gas - Oil 


Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on 
cheapest fuels, All parta interchange- 
able, Equipped with WICO Magneto, die 
cast bearings, speed and power regulator 
and throttling governor. Scrap your old 
engine—pay a little of it down on a New 
WITTE on my Easy PAYMENT PLAN. 
WRITE TODAY FOR MY 


FREE ENGINE BOOK! 


No obligation. And, if interested, ask 
about Log and TreeSaws, 8-in- 1Saw Rigs 
or Pump Outfits.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


| WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
5647 Witte Bldg, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
5647 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


WRITE ce ae FOR 


neyel',00% FREE 
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Your drivers, who have to pilot trucks a long way 
to market, will best appreciate the closed car com- 
fort of the cabs on the new Speed Wagons. 


For Reo, keeping Speed Wagons ahead of the crowd 
now as in the past, have not only improved Speed 
Wagons mechanically in many ways, have not been 
alone content to give the added safety of four-wheel 
brakes, but have also made Speed Wagon cabs as com- 
fortable as most of the closed cars on the road today. 


Drivers won’t quit because of disagreeable driving 
weather when they handle these new models. 


See the New Speed Wagons at your dealer today. 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY : Lansing, Mich. 


The JUNIOR 
et ae 


ton Chassis 
at Lansing 


The MASTER 


6 Cylinders 
4-W heel Brakes 
Coupe Comfort 


A little huskier : 

than the Stand- $ 1 645 6 Cylinders 

ard — for haul- 4-W heel Brakes 

ing loads up to Chassis Coupe Cab 
two tons. at Lansing 


Bette? Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
Sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
,aerating it with the 
Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 


cent 
efficient. Sizes 
for all-sized f’ 
herds. Write 
for catalog. ? 
THE H. H. MiLLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
(kas. Skidd Mfg. Co, 
Janesville, Wis. 


The STANDARD 
eee 81545 


up to atonand Hi 
a half. Chassis 
at Lansing 


The HEAVY DuTyY 


6 Cylinders 
4-W heel Brakes 
Coupe Cab 


: 6 Cylinders 
For hauling $2185 Dual Internal 
heavy loads— Beka 
Chassis 
epee ree tous at Lansing Coupe Cab 


GON 


for faster, Dx easier, cheaper hauling 
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Never! — No, Never!—have you seen any- 
thing just like it. Farmersclear across the 
continent are talking about the great Surge 
Milker and its wonderful new milking 


method. It is making records for breeders 
who never dared use a machine before. 
And they all say it is the easiest machine 
to clean they have ever seen. 


Write today— NOW— for the NEW Surge 
Catalog telling all about this great wonder. 
This book is FREE. 
Youneed it. It con- 
tains a lot of infor- 
mation worth real 
ij money to you. Write 
Ii for it—NOW. 

) Pine Tree Milking 

Machine Co. 
| 2843 W. 19th St., 
1 Dept. 98-57 Chicago 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 


Seasonable Live Stock Note 


HE husbandry of farm live 
stock, if properly conducted, is 
a profitable business; it con- 


serves the fertility of land and makes. 


a home market for the products 
thereof. The amount of money re- 
ceived for feed crops depends quite 
as much on one’s skill with animals 
as on one’s knowledge and practice in 
fields. Feedbox and field afford an 
all-year distribution of labor. Hoofs 
of animals may tread in wet and 
waste places where plows cannot go. 
Coarse, rough feeds are converted to 
the usefulness of man. Usually where 
good live stock is kept one finds pro- 
gressive-minded people living in com- 
fortable homes. Some things may 
need to be done in early November 
concerning the welfare of flocks and 
herds. Let us think about their doing 


now. 
oe 


Kindness in the Cow Barn 

It is a time of year when cows are 
made accustomed to their winter 
quarters; teaching them their proper 
places often requires patience and 
perseverance. Sometimes, too, we are 
not in a mood to be helpful to the 
seemingly slow understanding of cows 
that persist in poking their heads in 
the wrong stanchions. It always 
seems that the very evening we are 
in a hurry and perhaps have been put 


out about something during the after-, 


noon the cows will walk all over the 
barn pretending to be looking for 
their proper stalls but in no hurry to 
find them. At such times we are per- 
suaded to the use of harsh language 
and whatever happens to come handy 
for cracking cows’ ribs. We can’t tell 
one just exactly how to avoid or over- 
come such situations but we can high- 
ly recommend more patience and some 
kindness. Repetition creates habit. 
The habit of being kind in the cow 
barn is a good way to sell feed to 
cows for more money. 


& 


Keep Heifers Growing 

When the heifers are brought into 
the barn this fall, before snow flies, 
they should be put on a good growing 
ration for the winter. A part of the 
secret of having a good cow at ma- 
turity is to start her growing the day 
she is dropped and never allow her to 
stop until she is a full aged cow. Con- 
tinue feeding good quality legume 
hay; if silage is available 10 to 15 
pounds per head may be fed daily. In 
addition to all the good roughage a 
growing heifer will clean up, she 
needs some grain. A good mixture 
may be made from 100 pounds each of 
ground corn, ground oats, or barley, 
and bran and 25 pounds of a high 
protein feed or mixed feed. Growing 
heifers will need from 2 to 4 quarts 
daily of such a mixture. 


& 
Winter Rations for Fall Pigs 
Mixtures of home grown grains or 
those supplemented with cereal by- 
products are unsatisfactory as winter 
rations for fall pigs because they are 
deficient in essential vitamins, in high 
quality protein combinations, and in 


minerals. The result of feeding such . 


rations through the winter will be re- 
stricted growth and lack of sufficient 
bone formation commonly termed 
rickets. Throughout the summer 
abundant sunshine and green feed, 
grass and legumes, supply the defi- 
ciencies of cereal grains. To correct 


these deficiencies in winter feeding _ 


skimmilk, alfalfa meal, and tankage 
are recommended. A good supple- 
mental mixture may be made of 60° 
parts tankage, 15 parts linseed meal, 
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15 parts wheat middlings, 
parts alfalfa meal. Skimmilk in ] 
ited quantities of 3 to 5 pou 
head daily makes a valuable ad 
to this supplemental mixture. 
corn in the absence of these sy 
ments is inferior to yellow corn, 
is the time to plan winter ratior 
fall pigs. 

& 


Rations for the Milking He: 

In making winter rations for 
in milk one should first consider 
roughages are to be fed. Sila 
legume hay require a grain mi 
containing from 11 to 14 per ¢ 
gestible protein. We find that 
ture made of 6 parts of home 
grains, 1 part bran, and 1 part hi 
protein feed yields about 12 per q 
of digestible protein. We recomme 
two home grown grains and two 
protein feeds along with the. br 
Thus 300 pounds ground cor 
pounds ground oats, 100 pound 
and 50 pounds each of linse 
cottonseed meals make a mixtu 
taining 12 per cent of digestib 
tein. ae 

For good quality mixed hay 
lage the mixture may be made 
parts home grown grains, 
bran, and 2 parts high protein — 
Thus 300 pounds ground oats, 
pounds ground barley (5 par 
home grains), 100 pounds bra 
100 pounds each linseed and cott 
seed meals (2 parts of high pr 
feeds) make a mixture yielding 
tween 15 and 16 per cent diges 
protein. : 

For silage and timothy hay a 
mixture made of 4 parts home 
grains, 1 part bran, and 3 part 
protein feeds yields between 
19 per cent of digestible protein 

Legume hay without silage req 
about 10 per cent digestible pr 
grain mixture; mixed hay re 
the same as for silage and mixe 
timothy hay alone requires a 
same as for silage and timothy 

It makes little difference wh. 
home grown grains or what two 
protein feeds are used. Be 

In the absence of home 
grains ‘one should use mixe 
yielding the digestible protei 
percentages given for mixtur 
the different roughages or co 
tions. Mixed feeds of high p 
content may be used where hig’ 
tein feeds are indicated. 


oe 


Litter in the Poultry Ho 


As the season advances w 
quently fail to observe how dir, 
worn, and compacted the litte: 
become in the poultry house. Y 
out with good intentions and witht 
nice lot of clean straw but by 
time snow flies we have a c 
in the poultry house unsuited | 
best interest of the flock therein 
ter is placed in a poultry hot 
which to hide scratch grain, Th 
pose of hiding is to make hens 
cise enough to keep in fit con 
A second purpose of litter 
tribute to cleanliness. When lit 
worn out, dirty, and compacted 
longer serves the purposes fo 
it was intended. Little things co 
success with hens; clean litter 
enough of it is one of the import 
little things to be looked after, 

\ 


| 


No Competition — 
Mandy—“Mose, is yo’ 
didn’t marry me fo’ mah job 
‘Mose—“Co’se ah didn’t, g: 
sy, no! Yo’ jes go ahaid an 
ol’ job!” 


spe cializes on Dairy Cows 
and Hogs 


Aoarv’s DAIRYMAN :—Keeping rec- 
Is on your farming operations 
‘YS, according to R. C. Johnson of 
anders County, Nebraska. There is 
no guesswork and a perusal of 
Beecords enables one to discover 
2 Jeaks in the business and profit by 
y mistakes. Enrolled in a cow test- 
re association and in a pig produc- 
n contest, both sponsored by the 
ite college extension service, has al- 
made Mr. Johnson more interested 
dairying and in hog raising. 

Last year the Johnson herd of 10 
yisteins made an average production 
400 Ibs. fat. About half of the 
rd are pure-breds and the rest are 
ades. The butterfat test on the 
rd runs about 3.6 and 3.7%. Lo- 
ted close to the town of Mead, Mr. 
hnson finds a good market for his 


HOARDS OAIRYWAN 


bs ROW OF A-SHAPED INDIVIDUAL 
_ HOG HOUSES ON THE R. C. 
a JOHNSON FARM 


“6 

| to steady customers. About 
\lf of the milk is separated and 
reet cream is sold. The rest of the 
Ik is delivered in bottles to the 
wn trade. 

‘Speaking of the value of a cow test- 
g association, Mr. Johnson says: 
such an association enables a per- 
n to get yearly production records 
each cow in the most economical 
ay. I find in my own case that the 
cords are becoming more and more 
\luable. My calves are in better de- 
and now than they were before. 
jne also learns of better methods of 
wndling and feeding cows through 
longing to an association. Being a 
lember of a cow testing association 
simply a business proposition.” 

The cows of the Johnson herd are 
1a grain ration all the time. A lot 
/ oats are fed, mostly unground. 
es are in the ration and some cot- 


nseed meal. The ration averages 
rout 15% protein. One of the pure- 
‘ed Holsteins produced 615 Ibs. fat, 
iv milk testing 4%. 
‘When the extension animal hus- 
mdry specialist, M. B. Posson, an- 
ounced Nebraska’s first pig produc- 
m contest, Mr. Johnson joined. In 
Reontest, records are kept of the 
ght of all litters at the age of six 
mths. It means more than a ton 
contest, for the reason that all 
the litters are considered. When 
x, Johnson’s records were all tabu- 
ted it was found that he produced 
ast pounds pork per litter at the ay- 
age of six months. When sold 
as a very satisfactory profit 
e 


the cost of production. 
e ration for the pigs consisted of 


m, tankage, oats, some skimmilk, 
d oatmeal 


| 


jd ¢ Two tons of oatmeal 
ere used in all and it was fed once a 


the pigs in excellent condition. 
very ‘year for the past ten years Mr. 
mson has hogged down corn. Rye 


_ It furnishes an excellent fall 
e and in the first pasture crop 
in the spring. The rye is 
under about the first of May 
e€ ground put into sweet corn 
gging down purposes. 

ourse the McClean County sys- 
hog lot sanitation is carried 
is farm and a battery of 
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Clear Vision in Every 


BODY by FISHER 


CADILLAC 17 


LASALLE 7 


BUICK ¢ 


OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE 


vy 
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PONTIAG ¢ CHEVROLET 


V V HEN you sit behind the steering wheel of a car with Body by 
Fisher, note how unobstructed is the view in front and to both sides.—Two 
features combined to create this greater safety and greater enjoyment in motor- 
ing.—One is the Fisher Vision and Ventilating Windshield, which affords 
vision through a single pane of plate glass, without metal or rubber strips to 
interfere with the clear view.—The other feature which makes Fisher- 
equipped cars safer and more pleasant to drive is the use of narrow 
front pillars of unusual strength, which eliminate the “blind spot” in driving. 


x 7 


The VV Windshield—This remarkable contri- 
bution of Fisher to greater motor car satisfaction 
not only assures perfect ventilation and complete 
weather protection—it is also safer and more con- 
venient because it may be raised or lowered ver- 
tically with one hand while the car is in motion. 


movable houses is a feature of the 
equipment. 


Nebraska. Hente BIGGAR. 


Cheap Milk Transportation 


The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Compa- 
ny has thousands of stores scattered 
through the country and they have 
gone into the condensed milk business 
to supply these stores. They have a 
big plant at West Bend, Wisconsin, 
but found that there was not enough 
milk locally to supply the demand. 
They plan to have condensing sta- 
tions at other points where milk can 
be run through a condensing pan and 
reduced so that there will be only 
one-third the original volume. This 
milk is then put through in tank cars 
and moves under a very low rate. 
The tank car rates make it possible 
to move this milk three hundred miles 
at the rate of 11 cents per hundred 
for the original milk or about 33 
cents per hundred for the concen- 
trated. 

Over fifty companies are now using 
tank cars, some of them renting as 
many as fifteen such cars. These are 
rented on a basis of $7.00 per day and 


Y r 


hold sixty thousand pounds of con- 
densed milk. 

Tank cars and tank trucks have 
completely changed the transporta- 
tion situation in regard to milk. It is 
easier to get milk in a hundred miles 
now than it was twenty-five miles a 
few years ago and it is nothing unusu- 
al to ship milk three or four hundred 
miles to market. We have had sever- 
al letters from Chicago milk dealers 
asking us if we had any surplus and 
stating that it would be very easy to 
send milk from here to Chicago. 

The eastern railroads are trying to 
avoid hauling milk in tank cars which 
compete with their much higher can 
price. These railroads have not given 
the low rate which now prevails on 
the western roads and hence very lit- 
tle milk or cream is going east in 
tank cars. It is almost certain that 
they will be unable to hold to this pol- 
icy as some road is sure to give ship- 
pers the advantage of a fair rate and 
when this is done all other roads will 
be forced to follow. This will mean 
that the eastern market will be moved 
a thousand miles nearer to Minnesota. 
—Twin City Milk Producers’ Bulletin. 
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Plate Glass—Crystal plate—or thick win- 
dow glass—is never used in Fisher Bodies. 
The diamond-like polish of the genuine plate 
glass used in every Body by Fisher affords 
perfect clarity of vision—another highly de- 
sirable safety feature of every Body by Fisher. 


The HINMAN 
Electric 


A smoother, sweeter-running little 
machine you never saw! 


ppt a handful. Move it anywhere. 
¥ asia, ettachveakcunn Howitmilks! 

Listen closely or you can’t tell it’s 
working. One or two cows ata time, 
Just watch the hard work being done 
foryou—timeand money being saved. 

Easiest to clean. Only 1/6 H.P. re- 
quired, Low in first cost. Because it 
uses the Simple Hinman System—proved 
wight b 79 ears of success in Amer- 
ica, an elgium, France, England, 
pee i South America and other 
foreign lands. 


If you have electric power, choose 
a Hinman Electric and the future will 
confirm your judgment. 

HINMAN MILKING MACHINECO, 
2nd St. Oneida,N.Y. 


Write for 
aN 


Catalog, 
ou ©} 


containing 
milker 
informa- 
tion 


PORTABLE 


GAS ENGINE * STANDARDs PORTABLE 


ILKERS 
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Preserve your home as our 
forefathers safely preserved 


the stately beauty of their ( 
Colonial mansions — by 


painting with lead. Your 
painter will tell you it pays 
to paint with lead paint, 
made with Dutch Boy 
white-lead. 


AN you answer the many 

questions that rise up when 
you decide to renew the paint 
covering which protects and beau- 
tifies your farm house? Our book- 
lets, “Handbook on Painting” 
and ‘‘Decorating the Home” 
(printed in colors) will help you 
answer a great many of them. 
These booklets give valuable in- 
formation about the use and ap- 
plication of paint and the selection 
of distinctive color treatments for 
the interior and exterior. Send 
to our nearest. branch for these 
helps and a decorator’s data 
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form for use if you desire 
the help of our Department of 
Decorationonany special deco- 
rative problem about the farm. 


7 7 7 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York,111 Broadway 7 Boston,800Albany 
Street » Buffalo,r16Oak Street 7 Chicago,900 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7 Cleveland,820 West Superior Avenue 
7 St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street 7 Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue 7 Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street 


“Paint with lead” 
DUTCH BOY WHITE ~ LEAD 


ew Finger Pull 


milk ele cap) , 


pottle cap that is sanita- 
Wry. Kasily removed with 
/ fingers. Protects both 
milk and bottle. Makes 
new friends; holds the 
old ones. Adds to the pop- 
ularity of your product. 
Try them on your trade 
and note the quick re- 
sponse. Write us for free 
samples and prices. We 
also make the superior 
“Midwest” Standard Dise 
Caps. 


Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. 
P.O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. 


7 | Get Samples 


uvercap 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


SANITARY-EASY PULL 


NORTH EY 
EFRIGERATOR 


|=. FOR ALL PURPOSES , 
i ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH 


NORTHEY MFG. CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
GENCIES IN MOST LARCE CITIES 
LTERLOO DIRECT-TO YOU” 


Nothing to equal it 
ever made before 


80 _-\ 


Complete 
East of Rockies x 


The new 


Fords Milker 


“JUNIOR” ENGINE PORTABLE 


A new value in the great line of Fords milk- 
ers. This splendid double unit outfit, complete 
with Full Power Gasoline Engine, is mounted 
on rubber wheels. Easily portable, and has 
handy foot or hand starter. Famous Fords 
Milker quality throughout. Thousands of our 
outfits in successful use, many on prize herds. 


Fords Milkers will save you 20% to 60% over 
any other similar milker.. Why pay more? 


Send for our Booklet No 20 
for complete description 
Some attractive territory open for agents. 


MYERS-SHERMAN C ie 213 N. Desplaines St. 


OHICAGO,,ILL. 
CSE ALL NS AD EPS TS ELLIE 


When writing an advertiser tell 


him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 


Dairyman. He will appreciate 


knowing it. 


J. L. FLETCHER, LOUISIANA 


HEN South Louisiana is men- 

tioned, it is natural to think 

of fields of sugar cane, with 
great refineries turning out countless 
tons of sugar. Years of cane crop- 
ping, however, have about worn out a 
naturally fertile soil, and today with 
insect pests and diseases that crop is 
uncertain to say the least. There, as 
in all fertile sections when other 
crops have played out, the people have 
begun to turn to the dairy cow. Years 
ago a young farmer by the name of 
Louis Pesson found that the dairy 
business was more profitable in that 
country than the six months’ task of 
growing sugar cane. 

As time passed, Pesson’s farm be- 
came a place of interest to the peo- 
ple of his section. They began going 
there to find why in hard times and 
seasons of crop failure, Pesson pros- 
pered while his neighbors went deep- 
er and deeper in debt. There in pas- 
tures bordering on Vermillion Bay, 
an arm of the Gulf, they found pure- 
bred Jerseys turning a crop of Ber- 


jana. 


muda grass and white clover into 
milk and butter; tields in which a ro- 
tation of corn and soy beans, with the 
addition of many tons of manure, 


gave a larger tonnage of cane on half: 


the acreage than did their own fields 
devoted exclusively to that crop. To- 
day other dairy farms are appearing 
on the road to the Pesson place, and 
good cattle are replacing the ticky 
serub of other days. 

The sons of Louis Pesson, like 
their father, have followed the dairy 
business: The eldest, Robert, mar- 
ried when very young and went to 
work for his father at a monthly 
wage of thirty dollars. After five 
years he had saved sufficient to make 
a payment on a run-down farm in the 
neighborhood and to buy a few cows. 
He was a hard worker and believed 
that the only way to make a success 
of any business was to study it from 
every angle. He read all the materi- 
al that he could find on dairying and 
began attending the Farmers’ Short 
Course at the State University. There 
he learned the value of good bulls in 
building up a herd and the impor- 
tance of keeping records. He found 
that a large part of his cows were not 
paying their way and these he re- 
placed with good heifers that he 
raised. As his fields increased in fer- 
tility, he put in truck crops which he 
sold at good prices on the local mar- 


LOUIS PESSON, SR., AND BONNIE MAID 
The Pesson family is making good with Jerseys amid the sugar cane fields of Lo 
Golden Fern’s Bonnie Maid has a record of 10,896 pounds of milk contain 
676 pounds fat, which is a state record for her class., 


ket. Lately the extension det 
ment of the state has been pus 

the growing of Irish potatoes ar 
cabbage in this section for shipmey 
to the northern market, and Pe 
has made.an outstanding succes 
that line. 


and bought another at the edge o 
neighboring city of New Iberia. 
his new location he is only a 


it is his chief ambition to give 
four children the advantages of ; 
education which he had to dig out £ 
himself. Like his father, he h 
ways taken an interest in his 0 
munity, and though yet a young 
is counted one of the agric 
leaders of his state. This fact 
tested to by his place as a dire 
in both the Louisiana Jersey 
Club and the State Dairy Assoc 
as well as his active work in the | 
Bureau and Chamber of Com: 
Louis Jr., the second son, w. 
father’s assistant for many 


show cattle. In both these | 
was very successful, as a stat 
terfat record and many prizes 
Last year the Pessons decided” 
the time was ripe for them to ex 
into a community affair the butt 
making that they had long carri : 
at their farm. They formed a 
pany in which the father and t0 
sons were stockholders, and bega 
erating a creamery with Lou 
manager. 


cream with which to et 
seems that their dairy gos 


care of the ee 
The Pessons are “meeting. : 


ful study to each one and indicati 
are that they will continue to be 
cessful. Just now a large } 
their territory has been hard 
the flood, but they believe th 
best way ifor them to he 
stricken neighbors is with 
check. On this account th 
pushing the dairy business 
than ever. 


4 Balanced Farming 


e term “balanced farming’ has 
en used promiscuously of late years 
‘those who would persuade the sin- 
3 cropper that there is less danger 
financial embarrassment in diver- 
ication. Few, however, have said 
ch about what is implied in the 
‘m. 
ome time ago we were on a 96- 
re farm in Indiana where the best 
» of “good farming” is being done 
it we have seen in many miles 
‘ough several states. This farmer 
; a diversified program of produc- 
n but that is not the whole secret 
his success. The answer to his 
lity to live well, to provide labor 
‘ing equipment for his farm and 
ne, to pay $1,000 a year on his 
rtgage is found in “good farm- 
uw? 
He has found out how to find the 
profitable cows in his herd through 
mbership in a cow testing associa- 
no. That is a part of his diversifi- 
‘jon. 
de has found out that breeding the 
it to the best is sound practice in 
mating of his breeding stock. The 
n of his herd sire produced 409 
| fat as a two-year-old, 646 lbs. fat 
a three-year-old, and 787 lbs. fat 
a four-year-old. That’s a part of 
. diversification. 
de has found out how to get eight 
ers of pigs a year from four regis- 
ed sows and how to grow these 
ss good enough for junior club 
mbers and other swine producers 
o will pay good prices for superior 
ding stock. That’s a part of his 
ersification. 
de has found out that filling the 
' basket with 400 hustling White 
horn hens is a good way to sell 
d. That is a part of. his diversi- 
tion. 
de has found out what part of his 
m is best suited for growing pota- 
and what fertilizer can be used 
fitably. Each year he grows five 
‘es of potatoes. He knows what to 
as spray, and when and how to 
it. He grows nearly as many po- 
yes on five acres as many do on 
jacres. That is a part of his diver- 
sation. 
le has found out that by tuning up 
‘land with lime, legumes, acid 
sphate, and manure, winter wheat 
gs a profitable cash return. Last 
r his wheat yielded 37 bushels 
/ acre. That is a part of his di- 
sification. 
Te has found out that he can get 
olendid stand of alfalfa following 
‘op of early peas for the cannery. 
vast but not least he has found out 
t it pays to share interests and 
ership with his 19-year-old son. 
/S son has been encouraged to try 
| skill in many club projects and 
7 Owns 7 pure-bred Jerseys. If 
| thinks it has not paid he should 
| and buy one of these. That is 
(re of his diversification. 
in the future when we think of 
janced farming, of diversification, 
‘the cow-sow-hen trio, let us go to 
toot of balanced farming and im- 
(eed farming. 


| We New Sweet Clover 


\ variety of sweet clover that will 
7 green six weeks longer in the 
than varieties now in common 


vartment of Agriculture. The va- 
Vy is one of several brought into 
'; country from Europe and East- 
os by scientists of the depart- 


ideal clover, as far as useful- 
§ concerned, would be one that 
ald ‘Stay green late in the fall, then 
| Srowth early the next spring, 
ip remain green and in good feed- 
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RADIO 


A STRAIGHT answer to a 
farmer’s straight question 


Every RADIO salesman,” a 
farmer writes us, “claims his set is 
the best. I want the best, but can- 
not afford to make a mistake. I 
am inclined to buy an Atwater 
Kent on its reputation. Can you 


give me any facts to prove it is 
the best?” 


To this friend and the many 
other rural families who are ready 
to invest in radio, let us say just 
this: 


A test of any radio instrument, 
as of any farm or household im- 
plement, is the way it works and the 
way it stands up under continued 
use. So the method of manufac- 
ture is vitally important. Atwater 
Kent Receiversand RadioSpeakers 
are constructed on the theory that 
the parts you can’t see must be as 
good as the parts you can see. 
Every receiver has to pass 159 
gauge and electrical tests before it 
leaves our factory. To this ex- 
treme care is due the comment you 
so often hear: “Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio works—and keeps on working.” 


Tone is another test. Upon clear, 
natural tone depends the reality of 
the programs which radio brings 
into your homes, In the making of 
Atwater Kent instruments perfect 
tone quality is never sacrificed. 


A third test is simplicity. Can 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio. 
AtwaTER Kent Manuracturinc Co. 


Mopet E Raptio 


Speaker. The result of 
nearly three years’ labo- 
ratory work. With 9 feet 
of flexible cord. $30 


Mopex 35, six-tube, 
One Dial Receiver. 
Crystalline-finished 
cabinet; gold-plated 
ship-model name 
plate, decorative 
rosettes and power 
supply switch, $65 


“B” Power Unit. 
Automatic control 
from switch on re- 
ceiving set. 

Type R, for 60- 
cycle 110 to 115 volt 
Alternating Cur- 
rent, $50. 

Type S; for 25- 
cycle 110 to 115 volt 
Alternating Cur- 
rent, $55 


Monet 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver 
with antenna adjustment device. Unusual 
range and selectivity. Solid mahogany 
cabinet; gold-plated name-plate, power 
supply switch and vernier knob. $90 


Mover H Rapro 
Speaker. Entirely of 
metal. Crystalline fin- 
ished in two shades of 
brown. With 9 feet of 
flexible cord. $21 


Mopet 30, six-tube, © 
One Dial Receiver. 
Solid mahogany cabi- 
net; gold-plated name 
plate, power supply 
switch and vernier 
knob. $80 


One Dial Receivers Licensed under U.S, Pat. 1,014,002 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


you bring in the broadcasting sta- 
tions without bother and delay? 
Atwater Kent One Dial operation 
lets you turn from station to sta- 
tion at will, selecting instantly the 
kind of program you like, 


A fourth test is deauty. You are 
proud to show Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio to your guests, as well as have 
them listen to it. 


If you live far from broadcasting 
stations, distance is also a test. All 
Atwater Kent Receivers have a 
wide range—and there is one model 
specially designed for reaching dis- 
tant stations. 


Let the nearest Atwater Kent 
dealer show you that Atwater Kent 
Receivers and Radio Speakers 
meet a// these requirements. Yet 
— because of large production — 
the price is low. 


. . ° 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 


The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 
Central Time, through: 


weEaF . . New York KsD St. Louis 
WEEI ... Boston wwy ... Detroit 
weaE . . Pittsburgh wri. . Philadelphia 
wsal . . Cincinnatt weco Mpls.-St. Paul 
wtam. . Cleveland  woy Schenectady 
WGN .. . Chicago WSB . Atlanta 
WRC Washington WsM Nashoille 
WGR Buffalo wme .. Memphis 
woc .. Davenport WDAF . Kansas City 
WET .. . Charlotte KVOO . Bristow 
WFAA . . Dallas WHO  . Des Moines 
wow .. . Omaha 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West, and in Canada 
4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


summer. The variety reported by 
the federal scientists approaches that 
ideal, they assert, more nearly than 
any now grown. 

“All sweet clovers are variable in 
their habits of growth,” the depart- 
ment’s statement continues, “and 
many individual plants of distinct 
type and form may be found in near- 
ly any sweet clover field. This offers 
an opportunity for the development 
of new strains of sweet clover for 
definite uses. 

“There is considerable interest at 
present in the production of better 
hay varieties, since the common sweet 


clovers, especially the white-flowered 


species, are too coarse and heavy to 
make good hay from the second 
year’s growth. 

“Several good hay varieties have 
already been developed, notably the 
early flowering Grundy County, Crys- 
tal Dwarf, and Early Dwarf varie- 
ties of sweet clover, and the Albotrea 
and Switzer varieties of yellow sweet 
clover.” 


The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing well whatever you 
do without a thought of fame. If it 
comes at all it will come because it 
is deserved, not beause it is sought 
after.—Longfellow. 


Canada Ships Cream to 
London 


The Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
“Agricultural and Industrial Prog- 
ress” notes the possible opening up of 
a new export trade for Quebec Prov- 
ince dairy producers in the reported 
successful trial shipment of three lots 
of ten 8-gallon cans of cream from 
Montreal to London, states Consul 
General Albert Halstead in a report 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce. This shipment is said to’ 
be the first one in which cream has 
been sent such a great distance am 
commercial purposes. ; 
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Nut-crack Night 
“Wee Jenny to her granny says? 

“Will ye go wi’ me, granny? 

T’ll eat the apple at the glass 

I got frae Uncle Johnny.’ ” 

Jenny is a little Scotch maid cele- 
brated in poetry by Robert Burns who 
longs to know who her future hus- 
band is to be. She believes the old 
story that if a girl stand and eats an 
apple before a mirror on Hallowe’en 
night her future husband will come 
and peep over her shoulder. But 
Jenny’s superstitious little grand- 
mother refuses to have anything to do 
with accompanying her because many 
a girl who has done this daring thing 
has got such a fright that she died 
from the experience. 

This is only one of the many super- 
stitions that center around Hallowe’en 
and practically all of them have to do 
with love-making and marriage. A 
quaint tale I read in an old book told 
of a happily married young English 
couple, parents of a baby girl. One 
night the mother went to bed with the 
child in her arms. In the night the 
baby awoke, first whimpering, then 
crying lustily. The mother lay as if 
in a deep sleep and resisted all efforts 
of her husband to arouse her. When 
she finally awoke after two hours she 
complained of feeling tired. “Alas,” 
said her husband, “I see that I am not 
to live long and the man who is to be 
your second husband has: been cast- 
ing a spell over you.” “Such, indeed, 
was the case as subsequent events 
showed but the lady lived long and 
happily with her second husband,” 
concludes the old tale. 

We smile now at such foolishness 
of superstition but there is no doubt 
that to many of our forefathers such 
events were very serious affairs. In 
the British Isles and probably other 
places it was believed until compara- 
tively recent time that Hallowe’en 
night was the time when spirits of the 
dead could return to visit their homes 
and friends but it was believed that 
awful witches were abroad that 
night, too, so great fires were lighted 
on hilltops and men stood with light- 
ed tufts of hay on pitchforks brand- 
ishing and swinging them about to 
ward off the witches. 

Though we have long ago learned 
not to attach any importance to the 
old Hallowe’en superstitions, here are 
some of them that you can use 
as a basis for your Hallowe’en enter- 
taining that will furnish fun for ey- 
ery one; the married ones will have 
as good a time watching the single 
ones take part as if they were in the 
games themselves. 

Blindfold the people who are play- 
. ing and take them to the garden 
where stalks of the summer crop are 
still in the ground. Let each pull up 
a stalk and return to the fireside. If 
the stalk is big or little, so will be the 
future husband or wife; the amount 
of dirt that clings indicates the 
amount of the dowery and the taste 
indicates the temper. 

Another matrimonial game: Take 
three dishes, fill one with clean water, 
one with dirty water, and leave the 
third empty. Blindfold each contest- 
ant in turn and have him advance and 
put his finger into one of the dishes. 
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If into the clean water, he is to marry 
a young girl; if into the dirty water, 
a widow; if into the empty dish, no 
one at all. This is a Scotch game 
called the Three Luggies and the 
famous “auld Uncle John,” it is relat- 
ed, having dipped three times into the 
empty dish became so enraged that he 
seized the three luggies and with all 
his might “heaved them on the fire.” 
In playing this game the positions of 
the dishes should be shifted after 
each trial. 

Another Hallowe’éen practice is to 
have each person peel an apple and 
throw the peeling, which has been 
kept unbroken, over the left shoulder. 
If fate is kind the peeling will form 
the initial of one’s future wife or hus- 
band. Also it is believed that if un- 
married persons walk downstairs 
backward looking into a mirror held 
in the hand, they will see the face of 
the future partner in life in the glass. 

For good rollicking games that 
break the ice at a party there is noth- 
ing like bobbing for apples in a tub 
of water or trying to take out with 
the teeth a piece of money buried in 
a pan of flour, or trying to eat a 
doughnut suspended from a string 
without either breaking the doughnut 
or letting any of it fall. 

One of the prettiest Hallowe’en 
sights I have ever seen was the chil- 
dren’s lantern parade in a small vil- 
lage. They had taken pasteboard 
boxes of various shapes as large as 
a shoe box or larger and had cut out 
of them all sorts of fancy designs— 
faces, butterflies, buildings, animals, 
and so on—and had pasted over these 
holes tissue paper of various bright 
colors. On Hallowe’en night a pro- 
cession of these little ones going 
along, each with a lighted lantern or 
candle in his box, makes a lovely sight 
and the lanterns make a pretty house 
decoration for a party afterward. It is 
necessary always to have someone 
watching for fire dangers, however, 
whenever hilarious fun gets mixed up 
with lighted candles. 2 

Tll not even attempt to suggest 
Hallowe’en refreshments for it is one 
of the times of year when people defy 
Nature and put into their stomachs 
late at night all sorts of things that 
they should not—coffee, mince pie, 
pumpkin pie, doughnuts, cider and—I 
don’t want to be a party to the in- 
digestion that must follow.—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Friendships in Good Repair 


It was the famous Doctor Johnson, 
long experienced in the art of living, 
who gave this advice to a young man 
friend, “My son, keep your friend- 
ships in good repair.’”’ I know of few 
wiser commands, for friendship is one 
of the true and lasting consolations 
of life. Yet it is a thing easily lost 
and like any other precious possession 
we must give thought to keeping it. 

Sooner or later we all learn that 
nothing in life is to be had for noth- 
ing. For the material things we usu- 
ally give money; for the intangible 
things like friendship we give some 
personal quality—understanding, sym- 
pathy, loyalty, cheerfulness, or some 
other of the things for which people 


value their friends and we know that 
‘we cannot have the regard of people 
without earning: it. 

The story of the neighbors is old 
but it is worth keeping in mind. The 
Smiths moved into the neighborhood 
at the same time the Joneses did. Af- 
ter a few weeks Mrs. Smith was 
heard to say, ‘“‘Oh, dear, we do have 
the poorest luck. No matter where 
we move we never get good neigh- 
bors. The last time we moved just 
con purpose to get rid of the neigh- 
bors we had but I was just afraid 
it would be as bad here, and sure 
enough it is.” 

But about that time brisk Mrs. 
Jones at Ladies’ Aid was saying, “‘Oh, 
yes, we did hate to leave our other 
place, the neighbors were so good and 
kind; but as we said then, there are 
nice people everywhere and _ we’re 
sure to find some wherever we go and 
already it has turned out that way 
here. Everyone is so nice to us and 
we already feel that our new neigh- 
bors are old friends.” It probably 
was just a made-up story in the be- 
ginning, but isn’t it true anyway? 
Some people seem never to have real 
friends any place they go, while 
others with no more money or posi- 
tion have friends everywhere. 

One of the best ways to. keep 
friendships in good repair, I believe, 
is to learn early to make allowances 
for people. Naturally no one is go- 
ing to please us all the time any more 
than we ourselves are going to please 
them all the time, so on a day when 
Mary B. says sharply, ‘‘Well, I’d 
never let a child of mine do—” and 
then she names something that your 
child does regularly, just say to your- 
self, “Mary certainly has a sharp 
tongue but if I had to contend with 
all that she has and if I had the sort 
of inheritance she has, I’d probably 
be a good deal worse. Anyway, there 
isn’t a better hearted soul alive nor a 
thing she wouldn’t do for a friend 
and besides she really is bringing -up 
her children as well as anyone I 
know.” After that you’ll feel in a 
considerably more charitable frame 

(Continued on page 1011) 


~ Embroidered Bedspread 


“Oh, she has the loveliest home. 
littlest things are just perfect—you should 


Even the 
have seen her embroidered bed- 
spread. 

How many times have you heard some- 
thing like this? It is only the women who 
care that have nice things said about their 
homes, because all of the furnishings that 
elicit praise are the results of painstaking 
care. 

Industrious and capable women can easily 
have such pretty things in their homes—fur- 
nished directions enable any woman to em- 
broider the beautiful bedspread shown—a 
spread that “stands out” and adds a refined 
touch to the room it graces. Beautiful hand 
embroidery will quickly draw admiration. A 
complete combination is also available in this 
design at very attractive prices. Spread of 
heavy Krinkle Krepe, only $3.95. Curtains to 
match, $2.20. Scarf to match, 63 cents. 

This complete outfit hand embroidered could 
not be bought in any store for less than forty 
dollars. In ordering give number, 812. Send 
to Embroidery Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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3095 3159 


No. 3163—Cleverly Designed. Pa 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 in 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 8 
of 40-inch material with 44 yard 
contrasting. a 

No. 3159—Novel Belt Arrangement 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and / 
bust measure. The 36-inch size req 
yards ef 40-inch material with % 
40-inch contrasting. ae 

No. 3155—For Smart Afternoons. 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40, a 
es bust measure. The 36-inch size 
234 yards of 40-inch figured and 1% 
40-inch plain material. : 

No. 3168—Advanced Model. Pai 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 4 
bust measure. The 36-inch size reat 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2932—Reversible Fronts. Patt 
be had in sizes 16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40. 
44 inches bust measure. The 36-i 
requires 334 yards of 36-inch ma’ 
7 yards of binding. ; 

No. 3095—Practical—Dainty. Pat 
sizes 14, 1 and 2 years. The 1-year 
quires 1 yard of 40-inch material. 

No. 3093—Shirring Forms Yoke. 
sizes 4%, 1, and 2 years. The 1-year 
quires 136 yards of 40-inch material 
yards of ribbon. 


How to Order Patt ot 


Enclose 10¢ in stamps or coins (Ww 
carefully) for each pattern ordered 
your order to Fashion Department, 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
tern is seam-allowing and guarant 
perfectly. Do not fail to state siz 

Our patterns are made especially 
the leading fashion designers of N 
City. No stuek of patterns is carrie 
office and, since all orders are forw 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonal 
for delivery of any pattern you or 


“My, but your little b 
growing.” ; 
“Yes, ma’am; he comes u 
hem of mama’s skirt now. 
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Yhe Worlds Most 

Amazing Combination 

of Beauty, Performance 
and Low Price ! 


All the beauty, comfort and style that bodies by 
Fisher assure! 


FISHER 


h The emblem “Body by 


| Fisher” has long been A A s 

| associated with the A chassis that is famous the world over for its re- 

| world’s finest automo- 

| Bile coach: work. You markable performance and economy! The most 

i h: 

Pam eene body of every impressive prices ever placed on a quality car. The COACH 
Truly, today’s Chevrolet provides the world’s out- ¢ 

standing combination of beauty, performance and Bs 9 5 


low price! 
P The Touring $ 5 2 5 


Go to the display room of your Chevrolet dealer or Roadster 
‘ ! f thi ie The Coupe $625 
ae and make your own inspection of this remarkable The 4-Docr 
\2 automobile. Note the sturdy construction of every Sedan. . °695 
unit—built to give years of service under all con- The Sport . $715 
ditions of farm use. Observe the advanced modern The Imperial $745 
design. Go for a ride—and know the thrill of Landau 
7% ¥-Ton Truck $ 39 5 
iy Chevrolet performance. (Chassis only) 
p - -T. ru 
5 . . d ‘ * Sate peat: $495 
| Here is everything you need in an automobile— FOE ALE 
| at a price that is possible only because of General eke Pama : 
e 
= Motors vast resources and Chevrolet’s great volume Delivered Prices 
| & production. Annaltvguad tececice 
3 charges available. 
ie CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. cat 


Division of General Motors Corporation = 
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Harold 
Lloyd* 


Adolphe 
Menjou 


Wallace 
Beery 


~R4Mo 
be Wate spe 


Raymond 
Hatton 


Paramount 
a the whole show! 


Fred 
Thomson 


Raymond 
S Griffith 


Now, at all the best theatres, you see Paramount News, and Paramount 
Short Features as well as Paramount Feature Pictures—two hours of 
glorious entertainment—all Paramount! 


Eddie 
Cantor 


Never before have Paramount fans had so much to look forward to! 
A complete Paramount program, and a bigger, better program of 
Paramount Pictures than ever before! 60 new features, with the greatest 
stars in the world! 20 long run specials— “Beau Geste’’, “The Rough 
Riders’, ‘Metropolis’, “Chang”, “Underworld”, «Beau Sabreur”—to 
name a few! Paramount News, ‘The Eyes of the World’?! Paramount- 
Christie Comedies! Paramount Comedies starring Edward Everett 
Horton! Paramount Cartoons and Novelties! 


Emil “ 
Jannings 


Tell your Theatre Manager that you want to see Paramount Pictures 
—and you want them in the whole show! That’s two hours of the best 
motion picture entertainment in the world. Paramount is the “whole 
show” in 1927-28! “If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town.” 


aramount (Pictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP. Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bidg., New York 


Esther 
Ralston 


Cooper 


*Produced by Harold Lloyd Corp. Released by Paramount 
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Florence 
Vidor 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are made either 
red or black—with sturdy gray soles—knee 
to hip lengths. 


LIP on a pair—get them into 

action—see the stuff that’s in 
§, them—and you'll understand why we 
; say this “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot is 
le a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic it will 
stretch five times ; 
its length! That’s 
what you get in the 
uppers. It resists 


Five times its length it stretches! 
That's what a strip of rubber cut from 
any “U. S.” Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe will do. This rubber resists 
cracking and breaking—stays flexible 
and waterproof. 
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It's a Brute 


for Wear: = 


this ‘U.S" Blue Ribbon Boot 


- making waterproof footwear. Every 


Boots 
Walrus 


Arctics 
Rubbers 


cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 


These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 


When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they've got long wear built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 


ible and as comfortable as you could 
The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 


wish. Walrus —an all rubber 
; arctic that slips right on 

The “SU. S.’”’ Blue Ribbon line is over your shoes. Its smooth 

’ 5 : surface washes clean like a 

the result of 75 years experience 1n_ - boot. Red with gray sole, 


4 or 6 


all red, or blackh— 
buckles. 


pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows it! 


Buy a pair. Jt will pay you. 
United States Rubber Company 


ec} _ Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs  ()%.§ 
= in NEW-DIFFERENT~PRETTIER Patterns | 
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Leterme Beret apts 


Mos oeaiwemiser i ARR seep te IN ang NM IE tee pein EES act 
Jaga aoa ili etc TO i yt yr ec Ro SMARTS LO 


sal suecbecicn ke seal 


pe ee ee er Just a light mopping makes this 
lovely rug gleam like new ; 


strong’s Linoleum Floors. The Jaspé graining keep its original lustre and freshness indefinitely, 


grind in. Grease spots come off as easily as from 
a smooth china dish. As a covering for that old 


kitchen floor, it means an end to scrubbing. 


Think of having arugfor the kitchenso pretty 18 solid, right through to the burlap back—it if waxed as needed, and polished from time to 
fo) / ¥ ‘ oH 
and colorful, (the pattern illustrated is from an ©" ¢ Wear off. time with a soft cloth. 


old Japanese design) yet so easy to clean and Each of these Jaspé rugs comes with a velvety Jaspé rugs are distinctly an original Armstrong 


coat of wax on its idea. You will find each genuine Armstrong's 
surface. It will Linoleum Rug identified by the Circle A trade- | 
mark stamped on the gray burlap back. 


keep clean. It will stand an amazing amount 
of wear, too, because it is made of 
genuine linoleum. Given an occasional 
coat of clear varnish, it will last year 


Remember to ask the store clerk for 
after year even on the most ‘‘walked- ae 


5 : ““Armstrong’s’’ by name. =| 
on’’ floor in the house. g 


New Jaspe Rugs 


For the other rooms, there are the 


Book of Rug Patterns, Free 


“Rugs of Practical Beauty’’ is a 


booklet illustrating the new Arm- 
strong Rug patterns in their original 


beautiful new Jaspé rugs with the wax 
finish. If you have not seen this new 


type of smooth-surface rug, by all means colors. You may have a copy simply 


ask for them in the stores. These are by writing to Armstrong Cork Com= 


made of the he oO fae 2 Jaspeé linoleum In the large illustration: Pattern 


that Ras«become:so popular in Arm- Ne. 816. Above: Inlaid Pattern No. 
zozz. Right: JaspéRug No. 707. 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs 
‘NY hey wear and (A) wear and wear 


Gook for the CIRCLE A 


pany, Linoleum Division, 1ozoJackson 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. . 


rade-mark on the burlap back 


E YOU OVERWEIGHT? 
o, you'll be ; 


iil and Winter 


‘the many 


instead, 
isigns that ap- 
ently reduce the size of the figure. 
e pages 2, 3, 9, 12 and 13 of our 
‘w book. To order, just send 10 
‘ats in stamps or coin and your 
me and address, or send 25 cents 
‘¢ a one-year subscription. Pattern 
»pt., Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 


‘nson, Wis. 


# 
tind toward her and toward your- 
than you would had you made 
fe sharp retort. 
When you are tempted to say a 
ting thing, think ahead a little. 
\pose you ‘were smart enough to 
ik up the very thing that would 
it most deeply. Would you feel 
‘better or would the other per- 
Would anything come of it but 
veeling of bitterness on both sides 
| finally a permanent estrange- 
it? Some people think it is a sign 
weakness and cowardice not to 
ike back, and with a few it is; but 
yh the real people it is the strong, 
ive thing to do. 
Triendship is a term that applies 
ii as well inside the family as out- 
}}, for it is derived from a good old 
\zlo-Saxon word meaning love, to 


Don’t blame the feed or the con- 
dition of your stock if market 
men grade you low and custom- 
ers complain on account of the 
color of your butter. You can 
wep your butter always that 
golden June color which brings 
top prices by using Dandelion 
‘Butter Color. It's purely vege- 
table and meets all State and 
‘National Pure Food Laws-used 
by all large creameries for years. 
Its harmless, tasteless and 
idoesn’t color buttermilk. Large 
bottles, 35c at all drug and gro- 
cery stores. 


‘Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
Wells & Richardson Co., Inc 
Burlington, Vermont 


> 
= 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 


545 Rochester Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“A Kalamazoaa, 
"ten Direct to You 
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which our use has added respect and 
esteem. I think it is the Chinese, that 
nation known everywhere for its po- 
liteness to guests, that have the old 
proverb, “Always treat your wife as 
politely as you would your guest.” 
The proverb could apply just as well 
to the rest of the family. The con- 
sideration we force from people by 
demanding it is worth nothing; what 
we earn by being worthy of it is 
priceless—Lucy THOMPSON, 


Time for Bulbs Again 


It was a great blow last fall to 
go bulb buying and find that all the 
kinds I most wanted were just twice 
as high as they had been the year be- 
fore. That was because some foreign 
blight prevented the importation into 
this country of many variéties, natur- 
ally raising the price. 

I don’t know how it is going to be 
this fall but I do know that even at a 
somewhat higher price it is worth 
while to have a few bulbs. To find 
on a gray winter day that the bulbs 
are budding is almost as exciting as 
to discover that the baby has a new 
tooth and the blossoms do add so 
much to a house on a gloomy day. 

Bulbs may be grown in either soil 
or water. If you use soil, place some 
cinders or broken pieces of old pots 
beneath the soil to provide drainage; 
then fill in dirt, placing the bulbs well 
below the top of the pot and filling 
in around them. Water and set away 
in the cellar or other dark, cool place. 
Too much water causes the bulbs to 
rot so be careful to use it sparingly 
while the bulbs are in the dark. 

Prof. J. G. Moore of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin gives the following 
advice on bulb-raising: 

“Hyacinth bulbs are usually grown 
with more than one bulb to a pot and 
may be planted just below the soil 
surface or one-half to one-third above 
it. Easter lilies require a rather rich 
soil which should just cover the bulb 
top. Tulip bulbs should be planted 
deep in the soil and the outer red 
covering should be removed before 
planting. 

“The water method may be used to 
grow all bulbs except the Easter lily 
and the tulip. To prepare a dish to 
hold bulbs grown in water, gravel, 
charcoal, and pebbles are generally 
used. The bottom of the dish is filled 
with gravel mixed with powdered 
charcoal or with gravel and cinders. 
The remainder of the space in the 
bowl is filled with pebbles to hold the 
bulbs in place. 

“Too much water on the bulbs will 
cause them to rot and until the roots 
have started to develop the base of 
the bulbs should just touch the water. 

“Newly-planted bulbs, whether in 
soil or water, should be kept in a cool, 
dark place until a good root system 
has developed. Root systems of bulbs 
grown in soil may be investigated by 
inverting the pot on the hand and 
removing the contents. The length 
of time it takes for good roots to de- 
velop varies from six to ten weeks 
for soil bulbs but for bulbs grown in 
water the time is considerably less.” 
—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Cheese Torte Without Crust 


To 1% lbs. of cottage cheese which 
has been put through a fine sieve, 
add yolks of 8 eggs, 3 tablespoons 
sifted flour, 144 cups granulated sug- 
ar, 1% cups rich cream, pinch salt, 
rinds and juice of one lemon and to 
the above stir 1% large tablespoons 
butter, after it has been well 
creamed. Lastly add beaten whites. 
Bake in large baking pan which has 
been well buttered and dusted thor- 
oughly with grated bread crumbs. 
Bake for % hour.—Household Nu- 
trition. 
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Quick-Lite 
Gas Lane 


WIT FE 


oleman 


TRADE MARK REG. 


From Youth to Old Age 
— You Need Good Light 


YOUNG eyes stay young under the clear, pure-white rays of the 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp. Older eyes denied good light in youth, find restful 
comfort in the abundance of soft mellow radiance provided by this remarkable 
lamp. Here, you have a light that makes evening tasks easier and adds to the 
pleasures of the whole family circle. 

The Coleman protects the eyesight of your loved ones. Gives better and more 
economical light. Cost to use less than 2 cents per night. Brighter than 20 old-style 
oil lamps. No wicks to trim;_no chimneys to clean; no daily filling. Safe—can’t 
spill fuel evenif tipped over. Listed as standard by the Underwriters Laboratories. 
Price in U.S. $9.00. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns. 
If he is not supplied, write us for fullinformation, Address Dept. HD49. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., Factory and General Offices WICHITA, KANSAS 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles Canadian Factory: Toronto, Sapo 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer—It Helps Us 
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Furnace 


SETS ABOVE THE FLOOR 


A size, modeland finish 
for your individual 
heating problem. 


NO BASEMENT NEEDED « CIRCULATES MOIST 
HEALTHFUL HEAT IN 5 TO 7 ROOMS. LESS SICKNESS 


[IE will pay you to compare the real merits of furnaces 

before you buy. The Washington Furnace is beautiful 
in design and the last word in heating efficiency, its 6 
inch Air Duct gives one-third more heat with the same 
fuel. May be installed in your living room. One fire, one 
care, one cost for five to seven rooms. Write for names of 
Satisfied Washington Furnace users. 


Let us send the story of the Great Washington Line and 
our free book, on “Heating Your Home for Less Money” 


GRAY & DUDLEY COMPANY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Established 1862 


Permanent mahogany or 
blain finish. 
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Guard Against Garget! 


Cold Stall floors are a common cause of garget and 
other costly, and sometimes fatal, diseases among cows 


in winter time. 


Circle A Cork Brick will guard your herd against 
chill and dampness from the floor and prevent garget, 
rheumatism and other ailments that undermine health 


and decrease winter production. 
floors are warm in the coldest weather. 


Circle A Cork Brick 
They are dry, 


nonabsorbent and nonslippery. They are resilient and 
comfortable to stand or lie on, and are sanitary and 


easily cleaned. 


No matter how small your herd, you cannot afford 
to be without the protection that Circle A Cork Brick 


assure. 


brick and the book, 


“Circle A Cork Brick.” 


You can get them quickly and lay them easily, 
and their cost is reasonable. 


Write today for a sample 
Address, 


Armstrong Cork eo Insulation Company, 112 Twenty- 
fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


broker. 


Increase Milk ‘Profits This Winter! 


Fall is here and the cold winter months will soon follow. 
Is your herd in a healthy vigorous condition? 
Feed properly now and avoid that slump in production. 


Cottonseed Meal furnishes the needed protein 
to balance the farm Lrains. 


Cottonseed Meal is not only rich in protein but high in energy value. 
Cut down your cost of production! 
Feed Cottonseed Meal in your rations 
to insure efficiency and economy! 


Get quotations from your local dealer or 
For feeding information, write: 


A. L. WARD, Dept. H-1. 
Educational Service, 
Cottonseed Products Association 
915 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COWS 


“Tt Won’t Be Long Now’’ 


With the coming of winter BALED SHAVINGS become 
scarce and high. Now is the time to get your order placed 
while they are still available. 

able, and we ship everywhere. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS (The Sawdust Millers) 3613 Auburn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our prices are most reason- 


Don’t Delay — Write Today 


Send 5c instamps for samples and prices of 


our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 
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Minnesota’s Oldest Cow Testing Associatio 


October 25, 1 


(Continued from page 988) 


coat of barnyard manure once in five 
years, he thinks the time is not far 
distant when he will have to use some 
fertilizers, especially phosphates, even 
on his well-improved farm where 
the small grain usually yields 60 
bushels per acre. He now has 11 
acres of alfalfa but expects to in- 
crease his acreage to 20 as soon as 
he can get the ground ready. The 
first crop from this patch this year 
was 24 good loads. The alfalfa idea, 
too, was one that came with the test- 
ing association program and _ the 
spread of this crop in the community 
is responsible for many of the good 
herd averages that one finds there. 


Nelson Favors Shorthorns 


E. A. Nelson has placed his faith in 
Milking Shorthorns to pay the rent 
on the Oak Park Farm that he oper- 
ates on a cash lease basis. In the last 
14 years his herd of around 20 cows 
has ranged in production from an ay- 
erage of 228 pounds per cow to 402 
pounds but it has never dropped below 
300 pounds since 1920. He is especial- 
ly fortunate in having had Buttercup 
2nd in his herd for she produced an 
average of 657.7 pounds fat on his 
farm and made a state record after 
he sold her. As a result he has been 


M. L. HEAD, JERSEY BREEDER ON LINDEN LEA FARM, FEEDS TAMWORT: 


farm, so the Heads make quick w 
of the evening chores when t 
of them sit down to milk the #] 
cows. a 
Dr. Head is more interested i 
time production records made 1 
ordinary farm conditions than } 
in forced tests as often made in 
cial work, so-he prefers to have 
herd in the cow testing asso 
to official testing. One year th 
averaged 373 pounds fat when mos) 
the cows were mature animals, 
last year when ten of them were t 
year-olds the average for all the ¢ 
in the barn was 325 pounds. 
May seven heifers ranging in 
from 20 to 28 months average 
pounds fat with the test on oom 
them running as high as 6.8 per a 


shipping his cream to St. Pau 
special market. He is trying ou 
new type of gasoline heater that ¢ 
erates steam in less than two m: 
making it possible for him to ste 
his milk utensils with a. minim 
time and expense to insure a 
product. The boys wash the 
equipment to lessen the hou 
tasks of their mother. The 
have been working on dayligh 
ing time ever since the war, 


PIGS AND PLYMOUTH ROCK CHICKENS, TOO 


able to dispose of all the good bulls of 
his own raising and many others that 
are of his breeding that his neighbors 
have asked him to sell for them. 

Mr. Nelson markets his whole milk 
at a premium of 50 cents a hundred 
above the butterfat price and takes 
home 400 pounds of buttermilk each 
day, for which he pays 18 cents a hun- 
dred. He feeds this to his 54 pure-bred 
Tamworth pigs that he is getting 
ready for an early market, and for 
which he will be paid a premium of 
50 cents a hundred. He says the 
packers are paying 25 cents premium 
on first cross Tamworth and 50 cents 
on pure-breds. He has never had any 
trouble with the pigs as 6 sows raised 
him 54 this year. The pigs were all 
born the first week in March, but the 
largest of them already weighed 180 
pounds on the 15th of July. 


Retired Doctor Raises Jerseys 


Linden Lea is the farm name that 
Dr. M. L. Head gave to his beautiful 
135-acre farm when he gave up the 
work of a country doctor to specialize 
in raising a Sophie 19th of Hood 
Farm strain of Jerseys. For the past 
11 years some one of his five sons and 
four daughters has been in attendance 
at the Minnesota College of Agricul- 
ture. The cream and milk checks from 
the Jerseys, together with the egg and 
poultry checks from the flock of 700 
pure-bred Plymouth Rocks, have fur- 
nished the funds to make this possible. 
The boys have not left him, however, 
because four of them are still on the 


_ fat per cow. 


clock in the kitchen is an hour al 
of time in the summer, but th 
like it that way. 


Stiehl Likes Guernseys 


The beautiful home on Maple 
farm was built and paid for in] 
with cream checks from 
Stiehl’s herd of grade and pur 
Guernseys. Stiehl was the p 
Guernsey breeder in the distric 
his first pure-bred was one of t 
that came to Freeborn Count} 
has always kept records on his 
since he bought the 197-acre fa: 
1903. Until McMurray came to do 
work he did it himself with a 
bottle tester of his own, but he s/s 
that it is too much work for a f: nt 
if he can get a tester to do it. 
started out with a scrub Shorthin 
herd that averaged only 149 
Through the 
the grand old bull, Prince Oak ua 
this average was raised to 394 pou 
in 1915. This bull was the best 
Stiehl has ever owned, as later | 
have not kept the production 
although the yearly average ha 
dropped below 300 pounds per 
This bull was first sold to the Ma)s 
at Rochester but he was later Pp 
chased by the University of M 
to head the herd at Morris. This 
only one of the many good sires | 
association that was saved fron 
block by Mr. McMurray’s Babeis 
tester. | 

The matriarch of Stiehl’s 
an old cow named Imported E 


y of the Village Third. Though 
has never been milked more than 
Je a day, she has an eleven-year 
age of 389.4 pounds fat per year, 
+ total production of 4,283 pounds 
ar lifetime and she is still produc- 
rel. 


| Feed Only Home Crown Feeds 


(t Brothers, graduates of the three- 
, course at the farm school, have 
thed the herd records on the Wild- 
|] Farm Guernseys each month as 
Vck” has driven into their beauti- 
farmstead to make the tests. 
at directs the farm work and 
¥3 to the hogs, while Cyrus runs the 
jing machine and cares for the 24 
, They have 108 Poland China 
, this spring. The egg checks from 
- laying flock of 350 White Leg- 
is averaged more than $100 a 
th last year, because each hen did 
ibest to bring the flock average to 
jeggs per hen. They are satisfied 
| the co-operative egg and poultry 
ciation is handling their product 
‘ie most efficient manner. 
ie only purchased feed that comes 
‘their farm is salt, limestone, 
ij bone meal, but their herd always 
‘ages well over 300 pounds per cow 
jthey realized more than $100 prof- 
jpove feed cost one year with an- 
ir for every animal milked. They 
their cows all the alfalfa hay and 
lve they will eat and a grain ration 
fe up of two parts ground oats 
barley succotash and one part 
Some field peas are fed 
Succotash sown at the 
of one bushel of barley to two 
jiels of oats has give them an aver- 
j yield of 65 bushels per acre for 
y years and they think it makes a 
feed. 
bout once in two years the Otts 
) a surplus stock sale when they 
jie the public to visit their furm. 
ly have found the cow testing rec- 
» invaluable not only in their feed- 
| but in the making out of sales 
ilogs, because buyers prefer cows 
1 records to untested animals. 
iry cow in the barn is tested be- 
ve the boys want the records for 
t own use and not for the publici- 
fey bring. Their herd bull, Crown 
ice of Echo Bay Farm, was 
irded grand championship honors 
she 1925 county fair, but Cyrus 
ks a son of his will defeat him 
year. 
‘s is the case in Wisconsin, the 
Jbination of cows, hogs, and poul- 
‘is one that makes for profit. All 
‘of these pioneers have adopted 
1 triumvirate as the basis for their 
ecultural activities. The cow is 
ishing by-products that make the 
land the hen more valuable. So 
lin V. McMurray’s testing outfit 


écting the boarder cows, this com- 
lity prospers. 

jerhaps it would be well to close 
| article with a tribute to the one- 
ed man from Ohio who has done 


NOAH Lott” 
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his bit, in spite of ill-health, to make 
dairying pay. In the words of one 
who knows him best, “Mack has done 
more than any other living man for 
the dairy interests of Freeborn 
County.” 


American Students on an 
English Dairy Farm 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—It is a far 
ery from Wisconsin, one of the great 
agricultural states of the Middle 
West, to a Middlesex Farm. Nor does 
the usual touring party of Americans 
extend its interests beyond the great 
centres of historical interest in this 
country. But.a party of twenty or so 
girl students from Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, some of them intimately in- 
terested in farming in their own 
state, expressed a wish to their lead- 
er to see an English farm. Mr. Rob- 
ert Fulton, of the Rectory Farm, En- 
field, gave the party ample oppor- 
tunity to inspect his farm, where they 
were entertained to tea by Mrs. Ful- 
ton and Mrs. Charles Sisson of Uni- 
versity College, London. 

The students were especially inter- 
ested in dairy farming, and were the 
more interested therefore in this 
farm. They were particularly struck 
by the orderliness and neatness of the 
steading and the cleanliness of the 
herd, which their larger organizations 
can rarely rival, and found a parallel 
here with industry in general in 
America as compared with England, 
the latter aiming at perfection in a 
smaller output. They wondered 
whether agricultural science in Eng- 
land rendered the same practical 
service to the industry, either in 
methods of farming or on the busi- 
ness side of the industry. They re- 
marked on the absence of silos, an 
essential part of the organization of 
an American farm. Finally, they ex- 
pressed their love for the English 
countryside and their pleasure in see- 
ing at first hand a highly organized 
modern English dairy farm in all its 
aspects. 


England. R. FULTON. 


City Milk Prices in Ontario 


HoarD’s DAIRYMAN:—For the 
eight months, Sept. 1st, 1927, to 
May Ist, 1928, unless unforeseen 
conditions warrant a change, the 
price of milk, delivered at the dairies 
in Toronto and Hamilton, Ont., will 
be $2.20 per eight-gallon can or $2.66 
per cwt. This is an advance of 25 
cents a can or 30 cents a cwt. over 
prices ruling for the four summer 
months of 1927, beginning May Ist. 
The price of sweet or commercial 
cream for the winter months will be 
58 cents per pound of butterfat. 

Carrying charges for delivering milk 
in Toronto, which the producer has to 
pay, are 25 cents per eight gallon can 
or 30 cents per cwt. Where milk is 
shipped in by train, city distributors 
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No More Wheelbarrow | 


Drudgery for 
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MATTER ON 


Bull, 


Staff, Hay 


better equipment. Mention if you desire details. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
(Est. 1867) Fairfield, Iowa 
Albany, N.Y. Toledo, O. St.Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. 


1215 Court St. 


LOUDER || 
MANURE CARRIER | 


Me! | 


You too can ease up the hardest job of the barn—take il 
the drudgery out of it—and save time. Send the coupon IN 
below for full information on the Louden Manure Carrier. 


Used 365 days every year. John Rissler, Durand, Wis., 
says: “I wouldn’t trade mine for a good grain binder if ~~ 
I couldn’t get another. My 11-year-old boy easily cleans 
the barn every morning”. P. Winkelman, Granville, N. D., 
says: “It makes the care of cows and horses a pleasure 
instead of drudgery”. Hundreds of letters like these. 


LOUDER 


Labor-Saving Barn Equipment 


Fill out the coupon now—while you are thinking about it—for the 
latest news about the labor-saving and profit-making results from 
using Louden Barn Equipment. Durably built and reasonably priced. 


Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions keep cows securely and com- 
fortably in their places—permit them to lie down and get up easily, 
in “pasture-comfort”. Individually or lever operated. Louden Water 
Bowls promptly increase the milk yield and pay for themselves ina few 
weeks. Save turning cows out to icy tank water—make more money, 


WRITE for PRINTED 


i | 

Ree roestieckad Arana Ape sag g Louden,1216 Court St., Fairfield, lowa 
Manger Divisions, Cupolas, 
Ventilating Systems, Bull 
Tools, Power 
Hoists, Barn and Garage 
Door Hangers, Roof Win- 
i dows, Hog House Equipment. 

We have an easy Pay-From-Income plan for installing this 
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This Big, Durable 
Louden Manure 
Carrier 


Takes out the equal of 5 wheel- 
barrow loads at a trip. An easy 
push. Get the full description — 
coupon bringsit. Worm gear hoist, 
steel rail track, heavy tub spot 
welded—a carrier for lifetime ser- 
vice, and the biggest time and 
labor-saver you can put in your 
barn. Fill out and mail the coupon. 


i MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Send me postpaid, without obligation, infor- 
mation on Louden— 
O Manure Carriers 
O Water Bowls 


O Stalls and Stanchions 
0 Barn Plan Helps 
0 Complete Ventilating Systems 
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charge 10 cents per cwt. for cartage 
to the dairies and returning the emp- 
ty cans. The bulk of the milk is, 
however, shipped in by truck at the 
transportation charges given above. 

At the above price for winter milk 
city distributors sell milk retail at 
15 pint tickets for $1.00 as compared 
with 16 pint tickets during the sum- 
mer season. It should be explained 
here that the Imperial gallon is the 
standard of measurement in Canada, 
a gallon of milk weighing 10 lbs. and 
a quart 2% lbs. 


Canada. J. W. WHEATON. 


“The certified milk industry,’ re- 
cently said President Pearson of the 
University of Maryland, “is of great 
use to the dairy industry because of 
the high standards and splendid ex- 
ample that it sets. No one will deny 
that the average quality of all milk 


SCAT! 
GET OUTA 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon honor 
and fully guaranteed. Ask for free catalog show- 
ing styles for every requirement. Suitable terms 
and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in milk wag- 
on building with sanitary bottled milk equipment, 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P. O. Box E DEKALB, ILL. 


has been greatly improved by reason 
of the work that has been and is being 
done by the producers of certified 
milk.” 
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Quality Club Show at Waterloo 


UALITY there was in the sixth 
annual junior department at 
the 1927 Dairy Cattle Congress 

at Waterloo, Iowa. There were quali- 
ty club members—exhibitors, demon- 
strators, leaders, junior judges—qual- 
ity club calves, and a quality pro- 
gram. When it rains every day for a 
week so that you have to slosh around 
in the mud and then maybe on the 
last day, to cap the climax, the judge 


puts you at the wrong end of the line: 


and you can still wear a smile, that 
shows that you are made from quality 
stuff, and you are a champion even 
though you don’t get the purple. 
That’s the 4-H club spirit you see at 
Waterloo. 

Monday, September 26th, was judg- 
ing day. Some 37 teams made up of 
109 boys and two girls competed for 
honors. Beautiful silver trophies were 
the awards for the championship 
club team and the winning vocational 
high school team. During most of the 
day, the contestants were busy plac- 
ing classes of cows and giving rea- 
sons. It was a day to test the metal 
and ability of the best. 

Iowa has established a reputation 
for dairy cattle judging teams. Teams 
from the Iowa State College at Ames 
have ranked near or at the top in col- 
lege judging contests at Waterloo and 
at the National Dairy Show several 
times in recent years. It is notable 
that the Iowa State College judging 
team, which ranked first in the college 
judging contest at Waterloo this year, 
was made up of former 4-H club 
members. 

Club teams from Iowa have won 
first at the National Dairy Show 
twice in the last four years and have 
each time creditably represented the 
United States at the International 
Junior Dairy Cattle Judging Contest 
held annually in England. Franklin 
County won the championship cup this 
year and with it the right to repre- 
sent Iowa at the National Dairy Show 
at Memphis where teams from 26 
states will compete on October 17. It 
was a team from Franklin County 
that won the national contest in 1924 
and brought back the gold cup from 
England for the United States. 

Both of these Franklin County 
teams have been coached by the coun- 
ty agent, V. B. Hamilton. Members of 
this year’s team are Ralph Thompson, 
Robert Mallory, A. J. Marken, with 
J. S. Van Wert, alternate. Fayette 
County placed second and Webster 
County, third. 

Erwin Oldfather of Fayette Coun- 
ty was the high individual judge of all 
breeds. Ralph Thompson of Franklin 
County and Robert Ward of Webster 
County tied for second place. The 
medal for second place became the 
property of Robert Ward on the toss- 
up. Robert Mallory of Franklin 
County placed fourth and Rex Pie- 
plow, Fayette County, fifth. 

Medals for high individuals in the 
several breeds were given by the 
breed associations. _ Winners were as 
follows: Jerseys, Aaron Tiedon and 
John Simmons tied for first; Hol- 
steins, Berniece Kaiser of Clayton 
County; Brown Swiss, Robert Ward, 
Webster County; Guernseys, Harley 


Hanson, Butler County; Ayrshires, 
Erwin Oldfather, Fayette County. 

One out-of-state team competed 
in the interstate contest. Iowa placed 
first with Minnesota second. The high 
individuals in this contest were 1, 
Ralph Thompson, Iowa; 2, John 
Flynn, Minnesota; and 3, Robert Mal- 
lory, Iowa. 

Twenty-two teams took part in the 
vocational judging contest which was 
won by Hudson with Dunkerton 2nd 
and Tipton 8rd. A. J. Evans coached 
the Hudson team which was composed 
of Marion Minish, Richard Pearson, 
and Myron Minish. 

Some good dairy demonstrations 
were given by the seven teams who 
competed for the state championship 
the latter part of the week and the 
opportunity to represent Iowa at the 
National Dairy Show. Here again 
Iowa has excelled, having won the na- 
tional championship the past two 
years. Clean milk production, contro} 
of lice and mange on dairy cattle, 
and dehorning young and old dairy 
cattle were the subjects demonstrated. 
John S. Quist, assistant state club 
leader, was in charge of the contest 
which was judged by Paul C. Taff, 
Towa state club leader, and R. A. 
Turner of the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. 
Butler County, demonstrating de- 
horning, won the contest. Adair 


County was second, Humboldt third, 
Hancock fourth, and Black Hawk 
fifth. Vernon Scheuman and Claire 
Chapman were the members of the 
Butler team which was coached by 
County Agent John Mullins. 

One of the big events of the week 
was the 4-H club banquet held Friday 
night in the beautiful dining hall of 
the Elks’ Club at Waterloo. About 
150 boys and girls enjoyed the music 
and entertainment, the meal, and the 


A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


Dairy Show presented to the cham- 
pion dairy calf club member of Iowa. 

Earl J. Cooper, director of exten- 
sion for the Holstein-Friesian Associ- 
ation of America, led singing and R. 
A. Turner, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, C. B. Finley. of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club, “Gunboat” 
Smith of the Iowa Jersey Breeders’ 
Association, and J. Allen Wallis, pres- 
ident of the Iowa State Dairy Associ- 
ation, were introduced to the juniors. 

Floyd Johnston, secretary of the 
Iowa State Dairy Association, pre- 
sented the awards for the junior dai- 
ry cattle judging contest. The breed 


Left to right: 
(alternate), and V. B. 


Hamilton (coach.) 
associations of Iowa gave the banquet 
to the boys and girls. 

While the calf club show has been 
larger, more counties were represent- 
ed in the junior department at Wa- 
terloo this year than at any time in 
the past. Calf club entries came from 
20 counties. You were impressed with 
the large classes of heifers in milk 
which shows you that club members 
are developing good cows from their 
calves. 

There were 178 calves shown of 
which there were 93 Holsteins, 39 
Guernseys, 29 Jerseys, 8 Brown 
Swiss, and 7 Ayrshires. H. R. Searles 
and O. G. Schaefer, both of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, were the calf 
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BUTLER COUNTY CHAMPION TEAM DEMONSTRATING DEHORNING 


program. Fred Ferguson, formerly 
secretary of the Iowa State Dairy As- 
sociation and now on the staff of Iowa 
State College, presided as toastmas- 
ter. In his remarks he commented on 
the splendid growth and development 
of the junior department at Waterloo 
since its inauguration in 1922, five 
years ago, when there were only 15 
boys in the judging contest, 47 calves 
exhibited from two breeds, and no 
demonstration teams. 

G. L. Noble, secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work, announced that Kermit 
Iverson was the winner of the Blue 
Valley Creamery trip to the National 


club judges. Earl J. Cooper assisted 
them in placing the Holsteins and 
Frank Asteroth, field representative 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
placed the Jerseys. C. B. Finley 
placed the Guernseys. 

Herbert Kaiser, who has been prom- 
inent in the dairy calf club depart- 
ment at Waterloo for several years, 
won the junior showmanship contest 
and with it the handsome silver tro- 
phy offered by the Iowa State Dairy 
Association. Herbert was also the 
champion Guernsey showman. Other 
champions were Donald Hamer, Hol- 
stein and reserve champion over all 
breeds; Fred Thompson, Jersey; Wal- 


FRANKLIN COUNTY’S WINNING JUDGING TEAM S 
A. J. Marken, Ralph Thompson, Robert Mallory, J. S. Van 


. Champion, Financial Fairy Rose, 


ter De Winter, Brown Swiss; : 
win Fratzky, Ayrshire. 

Floyd Johnston of the Towa 
Dairy Association should get 
for the success of the dairy ¢ 


Cattle Congress. R 
A club camp was maintair 
grounds by the Waterloo Y. 
Individual placings in the 
department were as follows: 


Holsteins 


Heifer 2 years old or over, 9 
Mayowood Bess Lola Lass, Leona 
Sunnyside Homestead Lyons, John 
ham, Jr.; 3, Darlene Ormsby Piebe, 


plow. Heifer one year, under 2 Ps 
Tritomia Ninon Colantha, Paul Sai 
Polkadot Veeman Snowdrop, Aaro 
3, Clover Blossom Mead, Burlin 
Heifer under 1 year, 52 shown—l, 
Frisky Homestead, Robert Findson; 
na Rag Apple Piebe, Raymond Stuk 
Genevieve Ormsby Piebe, Rex Pieplo 
pion, Mayowood Bess Lola Lass, Leo 
County groups, 16 shown—l1, Cerro 
Mitchell; 8, Fayette; 4, Webster; 
saw. * , 
Jerseys 


Heifer 2 years old or over, 10 ae 
nancial Fairy Rose, Fred Thompso 
leigh Rosille of E, Irma Darnell ; 
Charley Fuller. Heifer 1 year, un 
shown—1, Estelbrook Raleigh’s 1 
Darnell; 2, Lady’s Oxford Sybil, Jol 
son; 8, You’ll Do’s Daisy Irene, |] 
Fuehrer. Heifer under 1 year, 
Successor’s Dream Girl, Clare 1 
Julia Fern’s Dora, Earl and Russel 
King’s Golden Pansy, Earl and 


son. County groups, 3 shown—Il, 
Tama; 3, Benton. 


Brown Swiss 


Heifer one year, under 2, 6 shown- 
Dick, Leonard Thelander; 2, Louis 
Thelma Heskje; 8, Rock Haven Fx 
De Winter. Heifer under one ye 
1, Betty’s Bertha, Lila Schmid; 2; 
dy Daisy, Wallace Thelander. Ch: 
heifer, Gloria Dick, Leonard Thel 
pion, Betty’s Bertha, Lila Schmid, 


Guernseys 


Heifers 2 years old or ov 
Columbia of Ore Hill, Walter 
Homestead Rose Autocrat, Ho 
Celia of Willow Lane, Oliver Corri 
1 year under 2, 22 shown—1, Cora’ 
Hillsdale, Aimee Stroud; 2, Ajax’s 
beth Core; 8, Cherub’s Downs 
Lucile Sheppard. Heifer under 
shown—1, Bob’s Beauty of Bluff — 
Owen; 2, Bob’s Rose of Bluff View, 
Pieper; 3, Guernsey Valley Maid, K 
Champion, Bob’s Beauty of Bluff 
Owen. County groups, 5 shown: 
2, Marion; 8, Clayton; 4, Mitche 


Ayrshires _ 

Heifer 2 years old or over, 1 s 
Star’s Pet, Kurt Fratzke. Heifer 1 ye 
2, 1 shown—Orchard’s Snow | Bir 
Fratzke. Heifer under 1 year, 
Constance Aleda of Rising Star, 
ke; 2, Lady Rosetta of City View, 
ke. Champion, Constance Aleda 
Star, Erwin Fratzke. 7 


feels like doing, but it. 
man to do a thing whe 
feel like doing it. ey 


10 ho a ee 


to Preserve Your 


ee - 


De y, according to Daniel Maze- 
Indiana. 


them in barrels. After the 
are filled, tack a burlap over 
. of each barrel. Turn the bar- 
on the side, end to end, on a 
atly elevated spot to insure good 
nage in case of floods. Cover the 


z 
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BARRELS OF APPLES 


each side of the rick to facili- 
drainage. After the layer of dirt 
frozen to a depth of about three 
ss, cover the whole with a thick 
of manure to protect the apples 
the severe cold during midwin- 
desired, it will be found easy 
ove part or all of the fruit 
ither barrel end at any time 
‘the winter. In this way apples 
cessfully be stored for spring 
s demanding higher prices 
the fall when apples are so 


D. D. MAZELIN. 


ular feature of the junior department, 
¢ the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 


uch milk is produced by the 
cow? Last year fewer cows 
d more milk. The average 
ection per cow was 1,000 Ibs. 
‘than it was ten years ago. 

-is happening to the consump- 
dairy products? It is going 
‘per capita consumption of 
in 1926 was 55.3 gallons 
man, woman, and child in 
ted States. 

ch month is the most milk 
dairy manufacture? More 
heese, and condensed milk 


ny other month of the year. 
th accounts for one-eighth 
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production, and reproduction; often 
the joints stiffen and bones are brit- 
tle. The cause is lack of phosphorus 
in the ration, and the cure and pre- 
vention are obtained by feeding more 
phosphorus in the form of bone meal, 
and crops grown on land well sup- 
plied with phosphorus. (See page 
929.) 

How can hot water be easily sup- 
plied on the dairy farm? 
farmer who lives on a power line the 
electric water heater in the barn or 
milk house is convenient, safe, and 
not too expensive for scalding cans 
and other utensils. A heater of 10 
gallons capacity well insulated to re- 


tain the heat and controlled by an 
automatic thermostat seems to be 
best adapted to farm conditions. (See 
page 932.) 

Which state turns the most milk 
into manufactured products? Wis- 
consin stands first with 19 per cent 
of the total milk going into manu- 
factured products; Minnesota is sec- 
ond with 14 per cent, followed by 
Iowa with 9 per cent. Minnesota 
leads in the manufacture of creamery 
butter, Iowa second, Wisconsin third. 
Wisconsin leads in factory cheese, 
condensed and _ evaporated milk. 
Pennsylvania is first in the produc- 
tion of ice cream. (See page 946.) 

How should mangels be fed? To 
safeguard against scours, the freshly 
dug mangels should be stored several 
weeks before feeding. Mangels should 
preferably be fed immediately after 
milking. (See page 967.) 

How can a simple mineral mixture 
be made for hogs? Hard wood ashes, 
60 lIbs.; bone charcoal, 25 lbs.; com- 
mon salt, 15 lbs.; potassium iodide, 
one-fiftieth of one pound. (See page 
974.) 


Junior Letters 


Our Country 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I have written 
a poem, “Our Country.’ I had a little help 
from my teacher. I am 11 years old. 

Our country !—’tis a glorious land, 
With broad arms stretched from shore to 
shore ; 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar; 
And nurtured on her ample breast 

How many a goodly prospect lies, 

In Nature’s wildest grandeur dressed 

Enameled with her loveliest dyes! 


Great God, we thank Thee for this home, 
This bounteous birthright of the free, 

Where wanderer from afar may come 
And breathe the air of liberty! 

Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise; 

And yet, ’til time shall fold her wing, 
Remain earth’s loveliest paradise! 
My address is Loyal, Wis. Julia Klug. 


‘Be 
From Club Member to Leader 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—It has been a 
long time since you last heard from me, so 
I’ll have to introduce myself. 

My sister and I were members of the “We 
Can Can Club” last year. My sister and I had 
ten of the prize jars. I won only one distinc- 
tion in canning club; that was “None of my 
canned products spoiled,’”” which none of the 
other members could say, for if nothing else 
happened there was a tiny speck of mold 
or something on a jar which otherwise looked 
perfect. 

My sister and I were also members of a sec- 
ond year sewing club. We won our share of 


To the - 


cation. 
send in the application. 
button, and creed. 
the whistle blows. 
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prizes at the county fair and our demonstra- 
tion team won first. ‘‘Approved Shoes for the 
School Girl” was their topic. At the state fair 
they placed second and so did our judging 
team. My sister ranked third; her teammate 
in demonstration, seventh; and I, the other 
member, thirteenth. That sounds bad for me, 
especially since at our county fair I won every 
blue ribbon offered in the sewing division. Our 
style show contestant won first at the state 
fair and twelfth at the National Club Con- 
gress. I thought that splendid for a girl 12 
years old. 

This year I have to be content with being 
an associate member for I, like everyone else, 
pass the age limits. I am assistant leader and 
associate member of our third year sewing 
club, associate member of our “Keep Fit” 
Club, and papa and I have the leadership of a 
pig club. He does most of the work but 
i have charge at the meetings and do the cor- 
respondence part, so he is the leader and I am 
his assistant. Most of our members are just 
beginners so that is the place we have the 
most chance for development. 

I graduated from high school a year ago. 

My address is R. 1, Trumbull, Nebraska. 

Cathern Furry. 
BY 


My Favorite 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am sending 


a poem. The cow which I have reference to is 


a well bred Ayrshire weighing about 900 Ibs. 
and is giving an average of about 1,100 Ibs. 


milk per month. She is a good cow and is very 


quiet in the stable. 


My favorite cow is the Ayrshire, 
So handsome and well bred, 

She gives as much milk and cream 
As any other cow, well fed. 


You may talk of mechanical cows, 
Or cows of another name, 

Such as Guernsey, Jersey, and so forth,— 
But me for Ayrshire fame. 


And now you may talk of the Holstein 
Whose milk profit isn’t so lean, 
But the Ayrshire’s got ’er beat, 
When you come to think of the cream. 
My address is Route 1, Mechanicsburg, Pa. I 
would like to hear from other juniors. 
Lester M. Shughart. 


—as a Hoard’s 
Dairyman Junior 


Team work wins. 


man Juniors play hard and work 
hard. Their team work makes them 


victorious. 


Join our club now and help put 
over the next touchdown. It’s easy to 
join—no money to spend, just fill in 
and send us the membership appli- 


If someone in your family is a reg- 
ular subscriber to Hoard’s Dairyman 
and you are under 20 years of age, 


you the emblems of our club abso- 
lutely free—watch fob or necklace, 


Get into the game with us before 


ice f lectivity, 
Bod yaks Gasca 


TEN MAGAZINES § fer 


Hoard’s Dairy- 


When you 
are completely enrolled we will send 


For as little as $75 with $20 down, you can 


OWN 


A MUSKRAT FARM 
In the best muskratraising area in the world. 
PROFIT BEYOND BELIEF 


Ronivery the best paying legitimate business 
ona small investment to be found anywhere. 


Many of our muskrat farm owners make more money 
annually without labor, from a farm of a few acres 
than they have ever made on salary, You need not 
give ita minute of your own time. 

We Farm It For You Professionally 


Our long er periente in raising muskrat and our 
ownership o: 


more than 65,000 acres of the best 

muskrat land, IOARSS I ORES for us to farm your 

farm on shares and e it produce great volume, 
--more profit to you. There is always a 

market for muskrat pelts. They grow 

x the proper care and surroundings. 

c: a limited number of these farms to of- 

fer in sizes from 1 to 20 acres. Total price, $75 per 

acre which includes our farming contract. Write for 

information at once. It costs nothing to investigate. 


MT. FOREST FUR FARMS 

1421 Michigan Theatre Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Properties in Louisiana, Mich., and Can. 
Our business is the largest and one of the oldest in 
the industry. Assets over $1,225,000.00. Known to 
the best Fur Farming Trade Journals and to the best 
banking and financial rating agencies in Detroit, 


all stations. Completely ‘maser: SNS 
}9| bled, fully guaranteed sets! 


10: 


The smartest, most interesting, entertaiming and 
instructive Magazine in America! 10 weeks for 
only 10c. Specialintroductory offer, No maga- 
zine like it. Full ofimportant facts, pictures and 
the best, most popularfiction. For all members of 
the family, Send name, address and 10c today, 
The Pathfinder, Dept. R-168, Washington, D. C. 


Fort ATKINSON, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir:— 


I hereby apply for membership in the HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIOR®’ 


CLUB. 


the badge 
the Dairy Farm Boy’s Creed. 


teed Fob [ ] 


My SNGING WAS. 2 5 hp ale Sasiattls 6:6, aloed-8 Salers wink 
My address is ..... yor 


coseesss years old: 


I agree to read the Junior Department of Hoard’s Dairyman every 
week and do all I can to make the Juniors’ Club a success. 


Please send me 


Neckincaealel } tmark (x) after your choice], the Button, and 


ey eee eee ee ee) 


[Write distinctly, or print] 


[State] 


Hoard’s Dairyman comes to my home addressed 


COPEirae ctavpatas sicca\e sieferercte: od e-0s6 Cee eee meee rec er asec ese eee eesecesessossescesesseee 


Mymtavorite breedsoftr dairy cattle is’ ics sce eeienclesis wns asses de'ce sc oie'sviccvess 


Mya tather, Sy Namie Hiss sil ets: yale’ » Sole 


Le sor whats iti Sie seca dais ote, wa catsies ot ate 
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Problems in Herd 
Improvement 
(Continued from page 987) 


cestors, these characteristics cannot 
be utilized to the fullest extent unless 
she is properly fed. 

Many dairymen. keep more cows 
than they can feed properly. They do 
not produce the required amount on 
the farm and they will not provide 
what is lacking from outside sources. 
They fail to adjust the size of their 
herd to the dimensions of their feed 
supply. 

A comparison of two herds for one 
month is taken from the report of an 
Indiana cow tester.. Herd A made an 
average production of 276 lbs. milk 
and 10.1 Ibs. fat. The income over 


feed cost per cow for the period was 
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$2.48, or a total receipt of $74.40 
from the herd of 30 cows. From the 
time the herd was turned to grass 
early in the spring until early in De- 
cember a poor piece of bluegrass pas- 
ture furnished all the feed. 

Herd B comprising 14 cows re- 
ceived grain each month in the year 
and a little hay when pastures were 
short. They averaged 602 lbs: milk 
containing 26.1 lbs. fat and returned 
an income for the same month (May) 
amounting to $132.16, nearly double 
the income from a herd only 47 per 
cent as large. It is difficult to under- 
stand why men will continue to keep 
cows and give them such poor care. 

An abundant supply of legume 
roughage is the first essential in pro- 
viding a suitable and economical 
winter ration. 


Some one may take, 


exception to this statement and place 
silage at the top. We cannot agree. 
When. we consider that it requires 
1,000 lbs. of silage to provide as 
much digestible protein as 100 lbs. of 
alfalfa hay and since protein is the 
most expensive part of the dairy ra- 
tion, legume roughage must occupy 
the premier position among our win- 
ter roughages. 

The grain mixture should be bal- 
anced according to the kind and 
amount of different roughages avail- 
able. 
should be about 20 per cent when all 


the roughage is of the non-legume 


group. If, on the other hand, as 
much as one pound of alfalfa, soy- 
bean, or clover hay is fed for each 
100 lbs. of live weight daily in ad- 
dition to silage, good results will be 


Camel wins 


THE greatest cigarette success 
ever known is Camel—the quality 
smoke. Camel brought the world 
a new understanding of smoking 
pleasure and the world raised it to 
first place. No other smoke can 
compare with Camel in popular- 
ity, and it is climbing higher and 
higher in favor every day. 


We invite you to try Camels for 
just one reason—enjoyment. You 


and smooth, 


Camel 


in lasting 


on quality! 


will revel in the taste of these 
choice tobaccos. Always so mild 
there never was a 
smoke that could compare with 


satisfaction. 


Smoke as many as you will, your 
enjoyment will grow keener every 
smoking hour, 


Regardless of how much you 
pay, there is no better than Camel. 
Camel leads the world! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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The digestible protein content | 


ing around 12 per cent digestibl 
tein. When the hay is a mixe 
riety the concentrates should be | 
lected as to be intermediate in 
percentage protein they supply. 
A ration may be well balanced ; 
exhibit all of the requirements 
ciated therewith and yet not be 
nomical because it is not fed a 
ing to the daily production of 
cow. The illustration already re 
to where the income increased 
$24.77: to $63.28 in one month. 
the only change made was f 
the grain according to the prod 
of each member of the herd is 
of this. 
If every member of the 90 
testing associations would set ou 
provide at least one acre of legi 
hay for each mature animal in 
herd and feed her a balanced 
ration based on the daily mil 
the increase in income aboy 
cost would pay for all the expens 
operation and leave a substan 
come besides. 
The value of the cow testing a 
ciation is generally recognize 
in districts where dairying is | 
on as a major industry. 
cost. of production accompan 
larger yields is being accom; 
by weeding out the lowest pedal 
and feeding a ration that more ne; 
meets the needs of the remainde: | 


breed” is a sound one and t 
ciation which turns the sear 


on the “I” nefficient tester, the 
different member, the ‘‘I’’nfe 
mal, and the’ “I’’nadequate 
long enough and strong eno 


Rye: 


You treasure in yer heart; 
They twine theirselves around you 
And somehow won't depart; ; | 
The love you give yer childhood home; 
Yer pap and mammy there ; iit: ; 
The mem’ries of.’em spring up sweet | 
And sanctified and rare. ; al 
The places where you romped and play 
And vase a to cuss and smoke; ise 4 


Until you liked ’a broke; 
Yer fav’rite tree you used to climb 
And play, you was a bird, 
A perched amongst the branches 
Where the breezes kept ’em stirred 
O, there’s lots 0’ just such things 
A man’ll hoard and keep 
pee in his mem’ry 


What the sight o’ them *ud do : 
All dusty in an attic & 
With the shadders streakin’ throu 
The kids is little once agin ; 
They need yer love and care; — 
You see a heap o’ precious things — 
Around an old high chair! : 
Yer baby sets there now and then 
You see it plain as day; 
Its curly head goes down—and de mn— 
You hear its mother say, 
“Poor precious lamb, sweet baby dear, 
He’s played and played and play—’ F 
And there she stoops and picks hi 
He nestles in her breast, 
With you a gazin’ on the pair 
Uncommon rich and blest. 


O mem’ries sweet and rare spring UP 
To link you with the past eS 
The things you really eared about ee. 
Are stored away to last; ets 
A spoken word, a sigh er song; — 
A step upon the floor { 
Ll bring ’em back from where th 
Fer thirty years er more. ag 
They’re flowers planted when you'r 
To blossom when you’re old; ~ 
The flowers of yer bygone youth — 
The march o’ years unfold. 


(Copyright, 1925) Aer 


Her friend—Why don’t 
your husband’s advice on the 
Herself—I intend to, as s00! 
decide on what I’m going 


‘he Hunter of Kewaunee 
(Continued from page 989) 


in, accompanied by about thirty of 
{best men, went forth to reconnoi- 
They divided into two bands and 
tly found their way through the 
lp forests. Arriving at the place 
(r which the Indian scout claimed 
thad seen Indians, they were sur- 
‘ed to find fresh signs of Indians 
sywhere. While investigating the 
ndoned camp they were suddenly 
ttled by the shrill war whoop of 
Indians in their rear. They were 
etically surrounded by the enemy. 
hey were nearly all killed or cap- 
xd after a furious fight, and Joan 
jre was burned at the stake near 
tract of land that had been grant- 
lim by the Crown. During my boy- 
4 days, grandfather and his broth- 
and sisters laid claim to the prop- 
r given by the land grant but be- 
se the land had been taken by con- 
st several times and no claim filed 
nearly a hundred years, the land 
‘at was nullified. 


Adventures with Panthers 


fy grandfather had some thrilling 
entures with the panthers in the 
Hfidacks. 
‘hese vicious animals, which were 
{n called painters, became so bold 
0 attack people and either kill or 
(tibly mangle them. The state be- 
je alarmed at their depredations 
placed a bounty of $60 a scalp. 
grandfather, being a _ skilled 
dsman and a deadly shot, under- 
jc the task of securing some of the 
inty money. 
‘n one occasion he started out on a 
i tracking snow in quest of pan- 
i's. He traveled from early morn. 
} until noon with no signs of the 
inal. Soon after eating lunch in the 
ust, he came upon a fresh track 
| followed it until night. He 
jped for the night and proceeded 
j next day but did not come up to 
janimal. Although the animal had 
ait the night less than a quarter of 
ile from my grandfather’s camp- 
| place, there was no evidence that 
guspected he was being trailed. 
seemed he had a certain destina- 
{ to reach and he did not tarry on 
way. At one point the ravenous 
(nal had pounced on a rabbit. In 
liafternoon of the third day, the 
aal gave evidence of being hungry. 
went through the thickets in 
‘ch of partridge, mice, or rabbits. 
jabout three o’clock the panther 
g Killed a fine deer as easily as a 
iwould kill a mouse. Although the 
| was a two-year-old buck and 
1@ were six inches of snow on the 


tind, the panther had carried the 
jass in his jaws without any part 
'; touching the snow. 

8 soon as this discovery was made, 
lidfather knew he was near the 
te and moved very cautiously. Be- 
ie panthers dislike taking their 
(ls on the ground, grandfather 
‘fully surveyed: the logs and trees. 
| deer was killed on a ridge border- 
la swamp. Expecting to see the 
her any second, or hear his heart 
icing warning shriek, grandfather 
teeded after his treacherous quar- 
yA few rods within the borders of 
\swamp, a dead tree had fallen in- 
)ae forks of a birch tree giving it 
neline of about 45 degrees. The 
ther had leaped up the slanting 
‘and taken his deer into the tree 
- Very seldom can man approach 
: of these sly, vicious animals with- 
being discovered, but the panther 
‘ so intent on finishing his meal 
\ he was unaware of immediate 
4c ae 

ith unerring aim the old trust- 
hy rifle was sighted and the trig- 
‘pulled. A terrifying shriek, a 
eap, and the panther fell dead 
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Don't fool yourself! Purina 
is not too high. More than 
50,000 dairymen in all parts 
of the country are mak- 
ing more net profit from 
their herds by feeding Cow 


Leading pure-bred_ Retail dairymen 
Grain farmers who 


men | 


Leaders of cow test- 
ing associations 


Certified farms 


sell cream 


Family cow owners 
everywhere 


Some of them are your own neighbors—just good average farmers, handling their 
places under ordinary farm conditions. These men are saying a feed which lowers 
their cost of production cannot be too high. They say the feed which pays them 


the most profit is the cheapest they 
can buy. All of them are feeding 


Purina today. 


When men like these can make more 
money by feeding Cow Chow, you 
can too. Order Cow Chow from the 
feed store with the checkerboard sign. 


Let Bulky-Las 
work with Cow 
Chow in increas- 
ing your milk 
production. 


PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Cow Booklet—free 


ag) NA 
CALF / 


Thousands 
of 
dairymen 

say— 


at the feet of my grandfather! This 
panther was rated as one of the larg- 
est and most beautiful specimens that 
had ever been killed in the state down 
to that period. 

[EpiTor’s NotE—This is the first 
installment of “The Hunter of Ke- 
waunee.” The author, Professor R. A, 
Moore, head of the Agronomy Depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture, tells an intimate personal 
story of the progress of agriculture 
and civilization in America during 
more than a hundred years. The next 
article finds the Moore family trek- 
king westward. ] 


Creamery Growth 


Steady growth has marked the 20 
years since the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Creamery of Milaca, Minn., was or- 
ganized and the creamery is now one 
of the largest in Minnesota, and the 
largest unit of the Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc. Its output in 1926 
was 1,146,610 pounds butter, of which 
90 per cent graded Land O’Lakes 
quality. 

The creamery company was organ- 
ized in January, 1907, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $5,000. Seventy- 
four men bought stock, paying a total 


of $1,870 into the treasury. The 
number has now grown to more than 
600. The building erected in 1907 
was greatly enlarged and improved in 
1920. At present the creamery is pro- 
ducing an average of 35,000 pounds of 
butter per week. 

Several departments have been 
added during the years, and sales by 
the departments for 1926 were as fol- 
lows: creamery, $484,143; merchan- 
dise department, $111,679; -feed mill, 
$5,577; egg department, $49,445; 
poultry department, $14,649; making 
a total of $665,493.—Agricultural 
Co-operation. 
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Grind All Your 


guesswork in feeding. 
Make your feed go a 
i third further. Grinds 
oats for pigslop—alfalfa a 
for chickenmash. The &\¢ 
W-W_ Grinder turns 
“roughage”’ into dollars. 
Makes valuable mixed 
feedof alfalfa, Speedos 
ed corn, fodder, bundle 
eeds, etc. Saves high 
priced hay. Grinds every- 
thing from the ground up 
with lightning speed. 


W-W "FEED GRIND 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
No burrs, gears or knives. Powerful ham- 
mers do the work. Timken heavy duty 
roller bearings. Five sizes—elevator or 
blower. 14 Years successful service. 

Write forliterature and feed samples. 

Tells how other W-W users make their 

feed go further. Write today. 

THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 

Dept. J. Wichita, Kansas 
Stocks Carried in All Principal Cities 


forLatest 
HAMMER TYPE 


FEED MILL 


Run by 2 H.P. Electric Motor or 
24 H.P. Gasoline Engine. Grinds 
35 bushel shelled corn per hour. Run 
slow — grinds fast. No burrs tore- 
place. Nails, bolts and wire can’t dam- 
age it. Screens changed without stop- 
ping mill, 


PRATER MILL 


Does best grinding, is lowest 
in first cost and operating cost 
— is durable and simple. En- 
dorsed by Electric Power Compa- 
nies Can be started fully loaded 
without causing line disturbance. 


Made in Three Sizes 
Capacities 35 to 85 bushel 
shelled corn per hour 

2H.P., price $38.75; 3H.P., price 
$44.25; 6 H.P., price $65. Can be 
furnished equipped with Fan Blow- 
er and pipe for elevating feed up to 
40 ft. Also complete with Electric roughageas 
Motor, mounted as unit with Mill, wellas grain— 
Write for Catalog (2) | for Fordson or 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. equal power. 
1303 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 


Also makers of 
Blue Streak 
Mills, large ca- 
acity Hammer 
!ype, moderate 
speed. Grinds 


HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our new,wonderful ‘Steel 4”’huskerand 
aFordsonorany othertractor of equal power. 
Do it in your spare time, Real money in 
custom work, Destroy the Corn Borer 
by Shredding All Corn. 


Solid on Trial?! 
Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; also useful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 
ROSENTHAL CORN_HUSKER COMPANY 

** Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ 


Box 20, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


TELLS YOU IN PICTURES ABOUT THE ROT PROOF 
STORM PROOF. PERMANENT, ATTRACTIVE~ 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO 

NATIONAL FIRE* PROOFING “COMPANY s 
| FULTON BLDG. PITTSBURGH PA.% 


Ricardo 
Replacement Head for 


FORDSON 
My Earns Dollar 
a Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 
,day and get three to five more horse power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench and an hour's time needed. 
Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 
erate in price and sold with a money-back 
guarantee. Write for “Ricardo Replacement Head” book 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Heads, 
Waukesha Motor Company 
960 St. Paul Ave, Waukesha, Wisconsin 3 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


A) Se ae ee de eek SCA ent Wee 1k 
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Putting Sows in Condition 
for Breeding 


Sows bred on November 7 will far- 
row on or about February 27 and this 
reminds us that the breeding season 
for swine is just around the corner. 

We are immediately concerned 
with getting sows safely in pig as also 
promoting the conception of a large 
number of pigs per litter. 

This is best accomplished by ap- 
plying a method to swine commonly 
known among sheep breeders as 
“flushing.”’ No one that we know of 
has definitely measured the compara- 
tive beneficial results of this practice 
as applied to swine but many practi- 
eal producers testify to its helpful 
effect. 

On the theory that the breeding 
function is greatly stimulated by a 
vigorous and rapidly gaining condi- 
tion, the practice consists in liberal 
feeding for several weeks immediate- 
ly previous to and at breeding time. 
Plenty of exercise is also known to 
have a beneficial effect. 

It is known that the number of 
pigs in a litter is limited to not more 
than the number of female germ 
cells, commonly called ova, that are 
released at the heat period and time 
of conception. Assuming that the 
male sperm cells are normal in num- 
ber and potent in function, anything 
that promotes the production and re- 
lease of ova has an influence on the 
number of pigs per litter. It is 
thought that when thin sows are 
made to gain rapidly just before 
breeding, a larger number of ova are 
exposed to fertilization. 

Mature sows that farrowed spring 
litters and have been carried along 
cheaply on pasture and a little grain 
and sows that have just weaned fall 
litters are now in ideal condition to 
respond to liberal feeding by which 
we mean they should be made to gain 
from three-quarters of a pound to 
one and one-quarter pounds per head 
daily. 

The amount fed will, of course, de- 
pend on the character of the ration 
as also on the condition of the sows. 
Sows that are already in good condi- 
tion will be benefited more by consid- 
erable exercise than by an increase in 
feed. 

As a rule, gilts to be used for 
breeding purposes have been pushed 
rapidly to as much growth as possible. 
They should be continued on rations 
that promote growth. Their rations 
should contain slightly more protein 
than rations for older sows. 

As long as weather conditions are 
open so that sows would take the 
run of a field if given opportunity, 
they should be given this range and 
what forage they can get. 

Not forgetting the boar at breed- 
ing time let us say that he should be 
made physically fit by plenty of ex- 
ercise and just enough feed to make 
him look well satisfied with his keep. 

Many a young boar has been ruined 
by too much work while some old 
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boars have had their potency im- 
paired by being too fat. 

In the foregoing discussion we 
bring you what we believe to be one 
of the most important immediate 
problems in swine management. To 
do the most important thing at the 
right time is the essence of good man- 
agement. 


Increasing Gain on Less 
Feed 


Making 100 lbs. gain on pigs with 
the lowest feed cost is, at all times, 
an essential part of good swine man- 
agement. 

If, for any reason, the price of the 
basic grain normally fed is compara- 
tively high, the problem of making 
cheaper gains is made more difficult 
of solution. It becomes a problem 
of either substituting cheaper feeds 
that will take the place of corn, for 
example, or of combining feeds in 
such a way as to reduce the amount 
of the basic grain needed. 

Inasmuch as cereal grains and 


their by-products are deficient in es- 


sential minerals and vitamins, as also 
the best quality, growth-stimulating 
proteins, the reduction of basic grain 
by proper combinations of feeds of- 
fers a way out of the difficulty. 

During the summer, pasture forage 
of one kind or another usually makes 
up the deficiencies of cereal grains 
and their by-products. But pasture 
forage is not available in winter in 
northern states with the result that 
altogether too large a proportion of 
grain is used in swine rations. 

To show what. a little thing will do 
in this respect we quote from some 
feeding work done at the Ohio Sta- 
tion. 

One lot of pigs averaging 43 lbs. 
each was fed corn alone in dry lot; 
they gained 0.43 lb. per head daily 
and required 685 lbs. of corn for 100 
lbs. gain. 


The experiment was made at a 


time when feed and hog prices were 
comparatively high. Price values 
used were as follows: corn, $1.68 per 
bushel; tankage, $120 per ton; skim- 
milk, 60 cents per 100 lbs.; hogs, $16 
per 100 lbs. 

On the basis of the above figures 
100 lbs. of gain cost the value of 685 
Ibs. of corn, or $20.55. The hogs sold 
for $16 a hundred. 

A second lot of pigs averaging 43 
Ibs. each was fed corn and tankage 
in the proportion of 9 of corn to one 
of tankage. The pigs more than 
doubled the rate of gain when com- 
pared with the corn fed lot, gaining 
0.89 lb. per head daily on a feed con- 
sumption of only 350 lbs. corn and 
88.9 lbs. tankage per 100 lbs. gain. 
This 88.9 lbs. tankage reduced the 
corn requirement by 3385 lbs. which 
at 8 cents a pound, $1.68 a bushel, 
amounts to $10.05 against which we 
charge the tankage at 6 cents a 
pound, $120 a ton, or $2.33, thus ef- 
fecting not only a saving in corn but 
also bringing about a more rapid and 
cheaper gain. These pigs netted 


‘high a feeding value under other. 


~ tion started some weanlin 


~ October 25, 


$3.16 per hundred pounds abx 
cost. ae 

A third lot of pigs avera 
Ibs. each was fed corn and s 
in the proportion of 1 lb. ec 
3 Ibs. skimmilk. They required 
Ibs. corn and 770 lbs. skim 
100 lbs. gain. The feed co 
$12.32 per hundred pounds gai 
hogs sold for $16 per hundre 

This 780 lbs. skimmilk redue 
requirement for corn by 428. 
for 100 lbs. gain when compared y 
feeding corn alone. No fan 
would object to selling 780 lbs 
milk for $12.85, the value of 
it replaced. a 

Farmers should not be mi 
believe that skimmilk will 


ditions. The experiment sho 
no farmer can be so extrava 
to feed corn alone. 5 

For winter feeding the O| 
tion finds that one of the 1 
cient rations is one made « 
tankage, skimmilk, and min 
taining finely ground high 
limestone and salt. In th 
of skimmilk they suggest i 
to corn a supplemental mix 
parts tankage, 2 parts linseed 
parts alfalfa meal or hay, 
part limestone. 


Minerals for Swine 


The mineral requirements 
has been a subject of much 
mental work and some co 
for several years. The Ohio 
makes the following brief 
some work done to test out f 
fectiveness of several i 
commonly used in mineral n 

Feeding investigations with 
during the year included 
study the effect of adding 
minerals to the simple mixtur 
1 part, limestone 2 parts, : 
bone meal 2 parts. This mixtu 
the various additional miner 
fed with a ration of corn 
bean oil meal which is known 
deficient in minerals. 

Glauber’s salts, which is a 
was fed at the rate of 10 lbs. 
100 lbs. of the mixture. 
did not increase the raj 
growth but brought abou 
saving in feed for each 100 
gain produced. ath 

Wood charcoal, to the e:3 
15 per cent of the mineral 
resulted in neither faster nor 
gains. i; 

Potassium iodide, in the 
amount of .05 pound to ev 
lbs. of minerals, proved to 
ficial. It is used as a pr 
goiter, and under some 
seems to have a place in mine 
tures for growing pigs. _ 

Copperas, or iron sulphate, w 
as a source of iron and f 
rate of 2 Ibs. in each 100 Ib: 
erals. The pigs receiving it 
lb. more gain daily a hea 
sumed 52.5 lbs. less feed f 


A few years ago the 


falfa pasture with a vie 
mining the amount of corn 
age required to bring the 
Ibs. weight. Fi 

The heavier pigs, weighin 
52 lbs. at the beginning, requ 
days to reach 105 lbs. we 
lighter pigs weighing 43 lbs. 1 
120 days to reach 102 lbs. w 

Averaging all the groups i 
158 lbs. corn and 14.4 Ibs. 
per pig to reach the wei 
The average daily gain 


at 


per pig. Sates 


CLIP YOUR COWS 
IT MEANS MORE.- 
Cleaner and Better Milk. 


Easier to keep them clean, make 
them feel more comfortable and 
keep dirt out of the milk pail. 


CLIPPING tmproves the health 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, 
etc. Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC CLIPPING 
MACHINE. Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
tircuit furnished by any Electrio 
Light & Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 


Price list free on request. 


E CLIPPING MACHINE Co. 
t St. Dept. M. New York, N. Y. 


fe or without elevator) 
ear corn (with or with- 4 
usks) and grind all kinds 
all Have conical- 


est Running (rs fue" 
| sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
d today for Free Catalog 
|B. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


EAR 
TAGS 


th patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
They are superior to others. Coat 
more. Attached in one operation. 
i They are guaranteed. 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 

ter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


*, most convenient, serviceable and 
Write for spectal, delivered prices. 
Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


- STATEMENT OF ... 


* 
a Management, Circulation, etc., 
y the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912 


—OF— 


iard’s Dai 
iia semi-monthly at Fort Atkinson, 
for October 1, 1927. 
ie of Wisconsin, County of Jefferson, ss. 

‘me, a Notary Public in and for the 
id county aforesaid, personally ap- 
W. D. Hoard, Jr., who, having been 
according to law, deposes and says 
ye is the Ass’t. General Manager of 
rd’s Dairyman and that the following 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
tatement of the ownership, management, 
: aforesaid publication for the date 
m the above caption, required by the 
ugust 24, 1912, embodied in section 
‘ostal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
erse of this form to wit: 
hat the names and addresses of the pub- 
editor, managing editor, and business 
‘ers are: 

7 W. D. Hoard & Sons Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. — 
A. J. Glover, Paul C. Burchard, 
Ben H. Walker 
-_ Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Editor A. J. Glover 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
anagers Frank W. Hoard, 
W. D. Hoard, Jr. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
the owners are: W. D. Hoard & 
0, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; H. L. Hoard, 
\tkinson, Wis.; A. R. Hoard, Fort At- 
_Wis.; Frank W. Hoard, Fort Atkin- 
; W. D. Hoard, Jr., Fort Atkinson, 
J. Glover, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; G. 
in, Fort Atkinson, Wis. M. J. 
iner, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
the known bondholders, mcrtgagees, 
Security holders owning or holding 
or more of total amount of bonds, 
or other securities are: None. 
e two paragraphs next above, giv- 
)l@ names of the owners, stockholders, 

holders, if any, contain not only 
Stockholders and security holders as 

upon the books of the company 
in cases where the stockholder or se- 
ler appears upon the books of the 
trustee or in any other fiduciary 
@ name of the person or corpora- 
om such trustee is acting, is given; 
the said two paragraphs contain 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
as to the circumstances and condi- 
t which stockholders and security 
io do not appear upon the books of 

as trustees, hold stock and se- 
@ capacity other than that of a 
ner; and this affiant has no rea- 
e that any other person, associa- 
poration has any interest direct or 
in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
nan as so stated by him. 

D. Hoarp, Jr., Ass’t. Gen’l. Mer. 
© and subscribed before me this 
October, 1927. 


__ S R. Jones, Notary Public. 
y,commission expires Aug. 26, 1928, 
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Hollyhock Holsteins Average $835 


HE dispersion of Gustave 
Pabst’s Hollyhock Holstein 
herd Oct. 3—4 at Oconomowoe, 
Wis., marked the passing of one of 
the country’s best Holstein breeding 
establishments. Mr. Pabst had built 
up an excellent 
herd but it grew to 
be a larger one 
than he wished to 
maintain and rath- 
er than hold a re- 
duction sale, which 
is seldom satisfac- 
tory, every animal 
in the herd was in- 
cluded in the sale. 
Everyone antici- 
pated that this 
would be a banner 
sale and it was. 
The herd was one 
of the best, and 
back of it were 
men who have the 
confidence of Hol- 
stein breeders 
everywhere; the 
sale was well man. 
aged; and buyers 
from many sec- 
tions who wanted the cattle and were 
willing to pay well for them were 
there. 


One hundred and eight head sold 
for $90,225, an average of $835. Nine- 
teen went for $1,000 or more, three 
went past $5,000, and one cow sold 
for $10,000. Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes 
was for years senior sire at Holly- 
hock and on sale day there were fifty 
of his daughters of all ages to be sold. 
They brought $41,025, an average well 
over $800. 


Hollyhock Piebe Fobes, the 1926 
grand champion at the National and 
all-American 4-year-old, was the out- 
standing animal in the herd. Fresh- 
ening soon after her show ring tri- 
umph last year she made a 34.77-lb., 
7-day record and will shortly finish 
her year with about 960 lbs. butterfat 
(1200 lbs. butter) which means a real 
combination of type and production. 
She came into the ring looking bet- 
ter than a year ago and her price 
quickly went. above $5,000. From 
there two prospective purchasers, 
Winterthur Farms of Delaware and 
R. V. Rasmussen of Illinois, carried 
the bid on up until she was struck oft 
to Mr. Rasmussen for $10,000. Her 
yearling daughter by Creation was 
purchased by Winterthur Farms for 
$2,925. 

The second highest priced animal in 
the sale, May Pietertje Homestead 


Ormsby, an all-American daughter of 
S. P. O. M. 37th and of May Walker 


GUSTAVE PABST 


Owner of Hollyhock 
Farms. : 


Ollie Homestead, was purchased for 
$6,000 by Femco Farms, Minnesota, 
who also owned her dam. 

The only other animal to pass the 
$5,000 mark was likewise a daughter 
of 37th. Wisconsin Pride 2d, 10-year- 
old cow and U. S. champion 3-year- 
old producer, that Mr. Pabst pur- 
chased at the Erickson dispersion 
three years ago, 
sold to Femco 
Farms for $5,- 
800. She should 
prove a valuable 
addition to the 
great group of 
breeding ma- 
trons which Mr. 
Murphy has as- 
sembled at his 
Minnesota farm. 

Nine more of 
those animals 
selling for four 
figure prices 
were “Sir Bess” 
daughters and a 
tenth was the 
top-priced bull 
by Sir Bess and 
out of Wiscon- 
sin Pride 2d 
that went for 
$2,600. 

Mack, Haeger, 
Thompson, and 
Hansen did the 


J. SOUTHCOTT 


Manager of Hollyhock 
Farms since their estab- 


lishment. selling with Bob 
Melin in the 
box. The Melin—Petersen Co. man- 


aged the sale, 

Following is a list of those animals 
selling for $850 or more and buyers: 
John R. Armstead, Minnesota 


Creation $1,400 
Femco Farms, Minnesota 
May Pietertijie Homestead Ormsby $6,000 
No. 14 1,025 
Wisconsin Pride 2d 5,800 
Westmoreland Colantha 2d 1,000 
Hollyhock Bess Sadie Alma 1,000 
Hollyhock Bess Mechthilde Segis 1,000 
Ouido Pontiac Trixie 1,300 
Hollyhock Burke Rose Fobes 900 


State Board of Control & H. F. Wittig, 
Wisconsin 


Princess Della 3d $3,000 
Shore Acres, Minnesota 

Hollyhock Della Fobes Ormsby $1,075 
E. A. Baker, New Hampshire 

Hollyhock Johan Pontiae Fobes $1,050 

Hollyhock Beauty Segis Fobes 1,700 

Hollyhock Bess Sadie Rhoda 3,050 
W. S. Kellogg, Connecticut 

Hollyhock Alma Coin Fobes $1,050 

Hollyhock Lady Bess Daw 2,000 
Elmwood Farm, Illinois 

Hollyhock Piebe Fobes $10,000 

Dell Lyons Model Korndyke 875 
Winterthur Farm, Delaware 

Hollyhock Piebe Creation $2,925 
John Carroll, Illinois 

Hollyhock Banostine Fobes $1,200 
C. H. Anderson, Maryland 

Pride De Kol Milk Maid $1,350 
Mission Farm, South Dakota 

Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes 69th $2,600 


HOLLYHOCK PIEBE FOBES, GRAND CHAMPION DAUGHTER OF 
SIR BESS ORMSBY FOBES 
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YOUR 
BUILDINGS 


the ASSETS 
everybody sees 


HE appearance of farm build- 

ings is the visible standard by 
which a farmer’s customers and 
neighbors judge his good manage- 
ment. Your buildings, painted white 
or light colors with Eagle Pure 
White Lead in Oil, indicate careful 
attention to economy. They provide 
cheerful surroundings that add to 
the health and happiness of every- 
one on the farm. 

Farmers who have painted with 
Eagle know its economy in first cost. 
When repainting time comes, they 
realize another economy of pure 
lead paint. It wears away evenly, 
slowly. It is tough and elastic—does 
not crack or peel off —leaves a per- 
fect, deep-anchored foundation for 
repainting. 

Leading paint dealers sell Eagle. 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
134 North LaSalle Street—Chicago. 

You will appreciate the many helpful 

suggestions for mixing white lead paint 


contained in our ‘Tinting and Mixing 
Chart.” Write today for your free copy. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


ee RCMEN fae 


SN EAGIE 
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We are always pleased to re- |} 
ceive suggestions in regard to-"— 
every department of_-H6a7d’s 
Dairyman. 5 


| ou cant atiord 
To Milk by Hand 


Wee you go back to the hand 
scythe or cradle? No! And you 
can’t afford to milk by hand any 
more.than you can afford to mow 
your hay with’ a scythe or cut your 
grain with a cradle. And why should 
you be tied down toa never-ending 
grind—twice a day, seven days in a 
week, when thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers have taken the 
drudgery out of dairying and in- 
creased their profits at the same time 
with a Burrell Milker. It will 
milk your herd so much 
quicker, better and 
‘more safely than hand 
milking. And, with 
the Burrell Milker, the 
work of hand stripping 
is also eliminated— | 


It Milks the Cows Clean. © 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. INC. 
10 Albany Street, Little Falls, N.Y. 


You Need This Book 


Every cow owner needs it— 
whether he is now milking 
by hand or machine. It’s not 
a mere catalog, but a 32-page 
profusely illustrated book 
which is a guide in both se- 
lecting and using a milking 
machine—backed by 67 years’ 
experiment and experience. 
You owe this book to your- 
self, It’sfree. Send foritnow. 


Single Tube 
System 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 


Runs directly off crank 
shaft. No side pull ¢ 
on bearings. Oil tight << 
case; norattle; clutch < 
disconnects when drive 
ing. Write for : 
Special Offer? -, 0) 
Powerful, economical — from wood _saw to 
churn, Makes car easy to crank. Fits any 
model; no holes to drill; attachin few minutes; 
does not affect steering. Wil! not overheat. 
FREE Send name today forfreeliterature 
on thislatest, guaranteedimproved 

power. Try it 16 days on your Fordat ourrisk. 


E-Z POWER MFG. CO., Box 96, Atchison, Kansas 


No single invention in poultrydom has 

so largely increased egg production £ 

and the profits froma flock ofhens £, 

as has*the famous original 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
VAPOR BATH 
GRAIN SPROUTER 

Our W.H.Monroe invented the first ¥ 

grain sprouter and we are {ts largest 

manufacturers and make five kinds 

meet every need and climate, the DOUBLE QUICES, 

EGGETTERS, SECTIONALS, MAMMOTH and ELEC- 

ae TRICS, ‘and all sizes from 8 at. to 16 bu. Ask 

for “‘SPROUTED OATS--MORE EGGS,’’ the most valuable and 
complete catalog on sprouted oats 4nd sprouters ever offered. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE, 77 Front St., Colfax, lowa 


a 
j 


BEST STABLE MANURE IMPROVER KNOWN 
Bigger Crops; Regular Profits; Agents Wanted. 
RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO, 
Dept. V, Mt, Pleasant, Tenn. 


When writing an advertiser tell 


him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 


Dairyman. He will appreciate 


knowing it. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN -: 


DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


September Foreign Butter 


The following table of foreign butter prices 
gives the average weekly quotations as pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Sept. 


Sept. Aug. 
Market 1927 1927 1926 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
New York 46.5 41.9 44.6 
Chicago 45.0 41.5 43.1 
Copenhagen 39.5 35.0 36.3 
Berlin 40.5 37.1 36.7 
London 
Danish A1.5 37.7 39.0 
Dutch 40.5* 36.3* 36.3 
New Zealand 38.9 36.8 35.3 
Australian 38.0 36.3 34.4 
Argentine 37.2 34.8* 35.0 
Siberian 31.4 29.2 
*Unsalted, 


September Cheese 


The wholesale price of cheese on the Wis- 
consin boards averaged 25.3 cents in Septem- 
ber, an advance of 1.3 cents over August and 
nearly three cents over September of a year 
ago. This is the highest September price since 
1920. During the first half of October prices 
advanced a half cent and the markets held 
firm. 

Cheese production for the first eight months 
of the year totaled 290,253,000 lIbs., a decrease 
of over 26 million pounds from last year. Net 
imports were 47,385,000 lbs., an increase of 10 
million pounds over last year. Storage hold- 
ings of American cheese on September 1 de- 
elined 11 million pounds from last year and of 
other cheese types increased 34 million pounds. 
This brings the total estimated trade output 


butter, making spread of 4.7 cents between the 
price received for butter andthe price paid 
for fat. é 

The range in prices paid for fat was from 
41 to 51 cents, with the price received for but- 
ter ranging from 39 to 43 cents. The overrun 
ranged from 22 to 24 per cent. Receipts of 
butterfat averaged 31,876 lbs. per creamery. 


Cold Storage Holdings 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 

The following is a report of the cold stor- 
age holdings of dairy products on October 1, 
figures being given in thousands of pounds 
(000 omitted) : 


Oct.1  Oct.1. Oct. 1 

5-yr. ave. 1926 1927 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Butter, Creamery 117,161 125,342 147,412 
Cheese, American 68,248 77,646 65,434 
Cheese, Swiss 6,993 7,286 7,744 
Cheese, Brick Tes 1,442 1,858 
Cheese, Limburger 1,406 1,829 2,128 
Cheese, All Other 6,814 7,182 7,944 


These holdings include stocks in both cold 
storage warehouses and packing house plants. 


August Dry Milk 
(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


The wholesale prices given below are based 
on reports from manufacturers governing ac~ 
tual sales f. o. b. factory during August: 

Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7 cents 
to 11.5 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk, aver- 
aging 9.24 cents a pound for sales, totaling 
6,615,292 Ibs. 5 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged from 22 
cents to 27.5 cents for dry whole milk, aver- 
aging 25.84 cents for sales totaling 299,685 Ibs, 


MONTHLY PRICE RANGE /N NEW YORK ~92 SCORE BUTTER | 
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September saw a sharp upturn in price, the average for the month being 46.5 cents. 
This is 4.6 cents over August and two cents over September a year ago, but is nearly 
two cents under September of 1925. While there is more butter in storage, it appears 
to be moving readily and new supplies are somewhat under the usual receipt. For the 
first half of October prices at New York were maintained at 49 cents, only dropping 


near the close of the two weeks to 48 cents. 


to 319,280,000 lbs., a decrease of 5.2 per cent 
in apparent consumption as compared with the 
same period last year. Judging purely on sta- 
tistics, the advanced price of cheese has ap- 
parently curtailed consumption. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during September: 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1927 1927 1926 

Cts. Cts. Cts. 

Twins 24.7 23.3 21.5 
Single Daisies 25.3 24.0 22.2 
Longhorns 25.8 24.5 22.4 
Square Prints 26.2 24.7 23.3 


*Receipts since Jan.1 161,065 140,668 147,291 
*Receipts for month 20,396 20,489 17,140 
*Storage end of month 14,170 14,679 22,642 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e.—000 
omitted.) 


Sheffields in September 


The cash price for September, 1927, paid 
Sheffield Producers for three per cent, Grade 
B milk in the 201—210-mile zone is $2.73 per 
hundred pounds with the usual freight and 
butterfat differentials. This is equivalent to 
$2.93 for 3.5 milk and is an increase of 194 
cents over the price for September, 1926, and 
an increase of 29 cents over August, 1927.—C. 
W. HAwwipay, Secretary. 


Wisconsin August Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid pro- 
ducers a net price of 46.6 cents a pound for 
butterfat in August according to reports from 
72 of these creameries to the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Markets. These creameries re- 
ceived an average of 41.9 cents a pound for 


When packed in one-pound cans the price re- 
ported was 46.9 cents a pound. 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged from 6.5 
cents to 10.5 cents for dry buttermilk in bulk, 
averaging 8.24 cents a pound for sales totaling 
2,159,638 lbs. When packed in one-pound cans 
the price reported was 10.03 cents a pound. 


September Butter 


Butter averaged 46.5 cents in September on 
the New York market. This is an increase of 
eleven per cent over August and four per cent 
over September of a year ago, but is a de- 
erease of nearly four per cent under two 
years ago. The market held at 49 cents in 
New York for the first two weeks of October, 
with indications of some decline toward the 
close. 

Storage holdings of butter have materially 
increased, but recent indications are that 
these will be materially reduced. Perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the month was the 
strength of the market on fancy grades, a 
condition that does not apply to the lower 
grades. The difference between 92-score and 
88-score butter being as high as 74 cents. 

Creamery butter production for the first 
eight months of the year was 1,074,322,000 lbs., 
an increase of 22 million pounds over last 
year. Net imports were 4,137,000 Ibs. as com» 
pared with 446,000 lbs. a year ago, indicating 
that the price advantage in our markets al- 
lowed foreign butter in considerable quantity 
to seale the 12-cent tariff wall. Storage hold, 
ings were 163,037,000 on September 1, some 
7 million pounds greater than’ the previous 
record in 1924 and nearly 25*million pounds in 
excess of a year ago. This brings an estimat- 
ed trade output of 1,379,070,000 pounds for the 
first eight months of the year, a decrease of 
nearly 30 million pounds in apparent con- 
sumption of butter as compared with the same 
period of last year. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 


October 25, 
wholesale prices on 92-score butter (ext 


four of the principal markets, toget 
receipts and storages: 


Sept. Aug. 

1927 1927 

Cts. Cts. e 
Chicago 45.0. 41.5 2. 
New York 46.5 41.9 - 
Boston 46.2 42.1 — 
Philadelphia 47.5 42.9 


41,277. 53,302 — 
464,770 423,492 45 
68,090 75,090 6 


*Receipts for month 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 
*Storage (end of mo.) 


*In thousands of pounds at the four 
(i. e.—000 omitted.) a \ 

Ninety-score butter averaged 42.6 cent, 
September in Chicago, with centralized } 
at this market selling for 42.1 cents. Tok 
prices on extras sold to retailers ave 
cents in Chicago, a spread of 2.5 ce 
wholesale, 


September Condensed 


(Report by U. S. Department of A 


Prices paid producers for 3.5% m 
factory were as follows for Septem 
ing those factories manufacturing ] 
and bulk goods: 


Geographic Price 
section Range 
New England $2.14 
Middle Atlantic* 2.22—2.91 
East North Central 1.91—2. 
West North Central 1.75—2.03 
North Western Sn 179g 
South Western 1.75—2 
United States 1.75—2.90 — 
*Fifty-nine additional factories 


prices based in part on current mont! 
sale butter quotations. Twenty-thr 
reported prices not determined as y 
reported factories closed. 

Manufacturers’ wholesale selling ~ 
sweetened condensed and unsweete! 
rated milk were as follows for Augu 


Range 
Condensed, per case \<5.60—, 
Condensed, per ewt. 9.25— 
Evaporated, per case 3.44— 5 
Evaporated, per ewt. 6.58— 


Condensed skim, per cwt. 
Evaporated skim, per cwt. 


The Feed Market Situat 


(By The Grain, Hay and Feed Market' 
Service, Bureau of Agricultural Econ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 

The feed market situation has no 
materially during the past’ two weeks ¢ 
this writing (October 7) prices of 
cipal feeds are practically the same a| 
weeks ago with the exception of cott 
meal and gray shorts. Cottonseed m 
have advanced $1—$1.50 per ton w 
shorts have declined 50 cents to $1 
Demand continues of only moderate volu 
pasturage is still abundant in mos 8 
and prospects for this season’s crop col 
to improve. ; 

Offerings of Bran and Middlings 

The production of wheat feeds 
fairly heavy although total output this 
at the principal milling centers based} 
flour production is still below last y 
duction for this period. The smaller tot¢! 
duction is due principally to the smaller 
ings by the southwestern mills early 
son. The demand has been sufficient t 
the offerings practically as rapidly 
have come on the market. 8 

Canadian wheat feeds are being o 
eastern markets below quotations fro 
eastern and southwestern milis. 


the principal buyers of feed from © 
western mills and also of bran for 
shipment from Minneapolis and other n 
the spring wheat territory. Bran pric 
practically unchanged from two wee 5 a) 
are on an average $3—$4 per ton highe 
at the first of October last year. py 
The sharp decline which has o 
middling prices since the first of A 
apparently been checked. Standard miii 
are now about $9 lower than at th 
August but are still about $4 highe: 
year. Increased offerings of spi 
middlings have been largely res 
the downward trend in prices. A 
ent time standard middlings from 
lis are being offered in the s¢ 
markets at a discount under ha’ 
wheat shorts. re 
Continued increased production of © 
meal has weakened the market for t 
Minneapolis and prices have tended 
but light production in eastern mar! 
held prices firm in that territory. The 
for meal continues active and current 
tion is reported to be readily taken. 
of this feed are about $2.50 per | 
quotations last year at this tim 
standing the domestic supply of flax 
about 5,000,000 bushels larger than las 
Higher prices of other feeds, particular ' 


= Cann 2 ART H, 


_N inspiring demonstration as to 
. the value of well planned calf 
club work was found in the ex- 
ition of 35 Holstein and Guernsey 
ters at the LaPorte County, Indi- 
, Fair. This exhibit was the out- 
qding feature of the cattle show 
the center of attraction, proving 


t when properly taught boys and 
's can feed and fit dairy animals 
a highly satisfactory manner. 

'wo-year-old heifers were selected 
account of the quick return on the 
astment and as several of these 
now in milk, the wisdom of select- 


fitting demonstration. 


[ BPorte County Calf 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Gis: 


ing animals of this age has been prov- 
en. The cost of the heifers upon de- 
livery to the members, including a 
year’s insurance, varied from $119.75 
to $162.50. The animals were pur- 
chased in Fond du Lac County, Wis., 
and distributed March 16, 1927. 

A tour was held June 29 attended 
by club members, their parents, and 


INDIANA 


HOARD'S DAIRYTIAN 


DISTRIBUTION DAY—GUERNSEY CALF CLUB 


other dairymen with addresses by C. 
W. Newman and Mr. Earl Cooper, 
fieldman for the Holstein Association. 

The feeding, fitting, and showing of 
the animals for the fair was unusual- 
ly good. L. H. Fairchild made the 
placings for both breeds. 


HOARDs DAIRYMAN Me 


ONE OF THE STOPS ON THE HOLSTEIN CALF CLUB TOUR 
| Earl Cooper, fieldman of the Holstein-Friesian Association, 


giving a judging and 


ae Feed Market Situation 
(Continued from page 1020) 


ted meal, are largely responsible for the 
er quotations on linseed meal. 

Cottonseed Meal Higher 

‘e cottonseed meal market continues firm 
quotations have been advanced $1—$1.50 
‘ton since our last report. The higher 
"8S are restricting demand but with a 
rially smaller supply of cottonseed in 
yect crushers are not pressing their meal 
| the market. Texas mills are paying 
/-$87 per ton for prime cottonseed deliv- 
(at the mill and are quoting 43 per cent 
at $36—$37.50 per ton. Loose cotton- 
hulls are quoted at $5—$6 per ton. Con- 
‘ably less cottonseed meal has been shipped 
of the country this season, exports for 
list totaling 15,122 tons compared with 
4 tons last August. The European mar- 
‘or cottonseed meal has declined, however, 
if quoted at Hamburg at -the middle of 
amber at about $50.50 per ton, a decline 
jout $4.50sper ton from earlier quotations. 
lile corn prices have tended downward 
ig the past two weeks gluten feed prices 
| held firm as a result of light production. 
‘slow demand for the commodities for 
in gluten and hominy feed are by-products 
rgely responsible: for the limited produc- 
‘and is a more important factor in the 
et at the present time, apparently, than 
erice of corn. Practically all mills report 
output for October-contracted for and 
ffering only sparingly for November ship- 


miny feed continues in good demand with 
/mg8 very small and most of the mills of- 
& only limited amounts for October ship- 
Prices of this feed have declined in the 
‘m markets, prices at Omaha being quot- 
this writing $1.50 lower than two weeks 
| Prices in eastern markets are practically 
! nged. 
dice green alfalfa meal continues in ex- 
‘t demand with the supply below current 
Tements. Offerings of Nos. 1 and 2 meal 
arger but feed manufacturers have been 
gz this meal in large amounts, particular- 
' Kansas City. Quotations for choice green 
¥ oi slightly higher but other grades are 
- Practically unchanged. 
4 Quoted October 5 
‘ndard spring wheat bran: $26 Minneap- 
$29 Buffalo, $33 Philadelphia, $28.25 Chi- 
et winter wheat bran: $26.50 Omaha, 


$25.50 Kansas City. Soft winter wheat bran: 
$35 Philadelphia, $82 Cincinnati, $28 St. Louis. 

Standard wheat middlings: $30 Buffalo, $33.50 
Philadelphia, $80 Chicago, $27 Minneapolis. 
Soft wheat middlings: $42 Philadelphia, $41.50 
Cincinnati, $37.50 St. Louis. Gray _ shorts: 
$33.50 Omaha, $33 Kansas City. 

Cottonseed meal (48%): $43.50 Cincinnati, 
$43.25 at Kansas City, $37 Fort Worth. 

Linseed meal (34%): $47.50 Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, $48 Chicago, $45 Minneapolis. 


$51 


Gluten feed: $39 Buffalo. White hominy 
feed: $41 Buffalo, $37.50 St. Louis. Alfalfa 
meal: $26.50 Chicago, $22.50 Omaha, $23.50 
Kansas City. 


Wisconsin September Con- 
densery Prices 


Forty-six condenseries reported to the Wis- 
consin Department of Markets the prices paid 
in September per hundred pounds milk deliv. 
ered at their factories. Reduced to a common 
3.5 per cent test basis, these prices ranged 
from $1.93 to $2.50, the average being $2.17. 

Seventeen factories sent delayed reports for 
August, the average being $2.15. This is nine 
cents above the previously reported average of 
$2.06 for 49 factories. 


Milwaukee September Milk 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Producers 


announce the following prices for the month. 


of September: 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $8.00 
per cwt.; and for the portion manufactured, 
$1.91 per cwt. These prices apply to 3.5 per 
cent milk delivered f. o. b. city, four cents be- 
ing added or subtracted for each one-tenth 
of one per cent variation in test. Eighty- 
seven per cent of the total receipts were sold 
as fluid. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The Inter-state Milk Producers’ Association 
announces that the October basic price for 
milk will be $3.29 f. o. b. Philadelphia and 
$2.71 per hundred at reeeiving stations in 51— 
60-mile zone. 

The September surplus price was $2.34 
f. o. b. Philadelphia. The September surplus 
price at all receiving stations on railroad was 
$1.77. 

These are based on milk testing 3 per cent 
butterfat with a differential of 2 cents for 
each half point of test up and down. 
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REMOVE FOR 
DOUBLE. WATERWAY 


WATER INLET 


health boards’ requirements. 


business. 


for full information and prices. 


’ 


1245 W. Washington Blvd. 


There is a cost line 
running throughevery 
animal on your farm 


Fully 50,000 farmer owners have 
positively proved that you can 
lower the cost of producing beef, 7 
pork, mutton and dairy products 

with the Letz System of Home 
Crop Feeding. Theirresults show 
Letz Mixed Feed Makers will: 


1. Save 25% to 50% of present feed crops by utilizing waste. 
2. Release up to 30% of your present feed crop acreage for cash crops. : 
3. Increase milk and meat production up to 30% through better feed preparation. 
4. Save up to 25% of labor.in handling feed crops. 

5, Improve health and condition of all farm animals. 


Vii DAIRY” 
PASTEU. 


EALIZING the need for a simple, effi- 
cient and economical milk pasteurizing 
outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 

ries, CP offers the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit consists of a combined heater and hold- 
er, sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. (Bottle filler 
is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and-will increase your 
The Victor is a business builder. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


Write 


aing 
Be 


Li ii 


Write today for your free copy of “The Letz System of Home Crop Feeding.” It’s full of 
valuable information and ideas that every stock feeder should have; information taken from 
the experiences of stock feeders in every state in the Union. 


THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


MIXED FEED 


1014 East Road - Crown Point, Indiana 


MAKER 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 tbs, 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dise 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob« 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify ‘“Pe- 
louze.”’ If they haven’t 

No.D.120 it order direct. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Prepaid 


Watch our Special 


Opportunities Page for 
real farmers’ bargains. 


\2 
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For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding ! 


SAVES 

— Lives 

— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


ae 3’ Dr. SPENCER’S 

y —" BULL TAMER 
Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea-~ ~ 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the” 
same. First all purpose control. 30 daye*‘ap- 
froval. Let us send you all. facts; 

SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 
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Red Brand 


(top wire) 


Worth $1 More 
per Acre Rent! 


“IT amarenter. I workedafarm forthree 
years that was all fenced and crossfenced. 
Now I am on a farm that has very little 
fence. A wellfenced farmis worth atleast 
$1 per acre more rent and is worth $15 to 
$20 per acre more money than a Roo 
fenced farm. 


” L.L.Nali, Canby, Minn 


E. W. Loy, Waynesville, Ohio, says: — 
“Don’t expect your tenants to do justice 
to their crops while being aggravated by 

poorly fenced farms.’’ 


No man can chase stock and piousors: at the 
same.time. Fence and cross fence hog-tight. 
R BRAND FENCE, *‘Galvannealed,”’ cop- 
per bearing will pay foy itselfin increased earn- 
ingsin 1 to3 years. 

Thousands have used Square Deal fence for 
many years. Now, with copperin the steeland 
more zinc ““Galvannealed”’ on tokeeprust out, 
RED BRAND FENCE is better than ever— 
and costsless because itlastslonger. One-piece 
stays, wavy line wires, can’t- slip knots keep it 
trim, true, hog-tightand bull-proof. 

What has been yourexperience with or with- 
out good fence? Wewill pay $5 or more fon 

each letter that weuse. Write for details, cat- 

alog and 3 interesting booklets that tell 

how others have made more Money 
with hog-tight fences. 


Keystone ses and 
Wire Co., 1711 
Industrial St., 
Peoria, Ill. 
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All On 
Mac- 
Millan’s 
“Bowdoin” 


Wear 
The 
Old Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


| Brown's =< Jacket 


Here’s a radiogram Brown has received 
from the “Bowdoin;’ “Ran from warm 
weather into field of icebergs and Arctic 
atmosphere in Strait of Belle Isle. Every- 
one on Bowdoin thoroughly enjoying the 
warm comfort of their Brown’s Beach 
Jackets. They are wonderful garments; 
mailing pictures from Labrador coast.’’ 


Just the garment for rough work in cold 
weather on the farm. Three styles—coat 
with or without collar, and vest. 


Ask your dealer 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


THEY’RE HERE 


THE FALL AND WINTER 


FASHION BOOKS! 


Order yours now. It is big, beautiful and well 
illustrated. Many helpful suggestions. 


Price only ten cents. 
Hoard’s Dairyman Fashion Department 


NOTICE—Our patterns also sell for ten cents 
each. They are accurate and satisfactory. 


WHITE LEGHORN Eggs and Chicks 


big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired by 
200 to 293 egg males.. Egg bred 28 years. Winners 20 egg 
contests. Shipped c. 0. d. Catalog, special price bulletin 
free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels at low prices. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(@ FARROW CHIX 


FOR SUCCESS 


First Chix Will Be Ready in February, 1928 
D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, PEORIA, ILL. 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Pullet Finish 


High records are becoming more 


common. Some few that approach 
or exceed 300 eggs in a year may be 
doubtful and made for advertising 
purposes but the great bulk are per- 
fectly honest and legitimate. 

There has been an ever increasing 
amount of attention given to breed- 
ing for higher production; better 
feeding has. eaused higher records; 
and more trapnesting has made these 
records known. 

With the same conditions prevail- 
ing in respect to breeding, feeding, 
and housing, one will always find that 
pullets not only produce more eggs at 
a lower cost than hens but also pro- 
duce the bulk during the season of 
highest prices. Probably this fact 
will help determine the per cent of 
hens and pullets that should consti- 
tute the average farm flock. 

When egg production only is de- 
sired and no attempt is made toward 
mating but rather depend upon the 
purchase of baby chicks each year, it 
is undoubtedly advisable to replace at 
least 80 per cent and probably all of 
the hen flock with early hatched, well 
matured pullets. When it comes to a 
choice between late hatched, imma- 
ture, poorly finished pullets and good 
yearling hens—keep the hens. A 
poorly finished pullet is at best a bill 
of expense. 

It is at this season impossible to 
make or remake a profitable pullet 
out of an improperly reared chick. 
This is applicable to brooding condi- 
tions, feed, ration, or sanitation. Im- 
properly reared pullets or parasite in- 
fested pullets are always a question- 
able venture. We can only hope for 
the best from them. 

A good pullet should be early 
hatched and well matured at the time 
that production is wanted. One of 
the things that is particularly notice- 
able at the present time is the higher 
percentage of early hatched pullets 
that are found on farms each fall. 
The principal question at the present 
time is how to prevent early laying 
while it was how to get production 
from 1%-lb. pullets in the fall. 

Leghorn pullets hatched about the 
middle of April and properly handled 
will be just about ready to start pro- 
ducing in October. Heavier breeds 
will usually require about an addi- 
tional month for growth. A growing 
period of about 180 days is required 
for Leghorns and over 200 days for 
Rocks and others of about the same 
weight. Pullets producing in about 
four months are a “flash in the pan,” 
cannot stand up for an entire year, 
and usually are a failure. They make 
nice advertising for the gullible but 
usually mighty poor producers. 

Production should be controlled so 
that it does not start much before Oc- 
tober 1. If controlled both by hatch- 
ing and feeding until that time, the 
possibility of a winter molt is great- 
ly reduced. Retarding production 
does not tell the entire story but is a 
big part. 

For best production the heavier 
fowls should be about or a little be- 
low standard weight—5% to 7% lbs. 
On the other hand, a little larger size 


f-Doultr 


is desired in the Leghorns and they 
should weigh about 4—4% Ibs. When 
one gets them too big they are apt 
to be coarse and probably poorer pro- 
ducers. Small, ultra-refined pullets 
may make good short-time producers, 
but most of them cannot bat through 
for the year. 

A good pullet has maintained a 
steady, consistent growth. She must 
be free from any disease, colds, or 
intestinal parasites. Health is indi- 
cated by deep yellow color in legs and 
beak of yellow skin varieties, red 
comb without any purple color to tip 
or blade, and bright, clean plumage. 

In any flock, with any production, 
there are always some few birds that 
grow just a little bit slower than the 
rest, come into maturity a little later, 
and should be removed as culls. The 
first essential for good flock manage- 
ment. means uniformity of flock so 
that uniformity in feeding may be 
followed. If one has birds of several 
ages it may be advisable to grade the 
pullets according to maturity and 
then change management in accord- 
ance with their needs. 

Pullets when housed should be fat. 
This reserve, established before pro- 
duction starts, is what the pullet 
draws on during the period of heavy 
production. It is the reserve fuel 
supply that keeps the machinery in 
operation. 

A good pullet has a bright, clean- 
cut head. The eye is large, bright, 
full, and prominent. The head should 
also indicate vigor by proper propor- 
tion between length and depth be- 
cause those little round knob-head- 
ed pullets do not make producers. 

It is probably possible to tell about 
as much about the pullet when on 
the floor as when handled. Any, 
when developed, that lack in body 
length or depth are questionable. 
Cull those especially with sunken 
eyes and V-shaped bodies. They tend 
to slope upward fore and aft from 
the legs. 

When handling one should especi- 
ally stress the need for a long, wide 
body. The width should be almost the 
same at the rear of the body as that 
which obtains across the hips. One 


‘should gain in weight for abou 
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will note this especially by runy 
one’s hand across the back of at 
and noting the width that pre 
along the sides. E- 

Depth of body is usually me 
by spanning from the hips to th 
bone. No attention need be give 
either depth from pelvic bone 
keel bones or distance betweer 
vic bones. Distance from pelyi 
keel indicates depth which ma 
measured from the hips to the |} 
and between the pelvic bones j 
cates only production and not Page 
tion possibilities. 

Before production starts, the pu 
must be, fat. After housing it - 
a question of regulating the cons 
tion of mash to grain so that pr 
tion is maintained without lo; 
weight rapidly. In fact a ‘pu 


first year. 
The use of a moist mash at noo) 
addition to the dry mash that is 
per fed will tend to start a floc 
shorter time. Fs 
Select a real pullet. She must h 
vigor, growth, vitality, and the p 
er machinery to convert feed | 
eggs. Any questionable pullet 
not be considered this year if 0 
afraid of the present feed pried 
good pullet can make a profit at 
time.—_J. B. HAYEs. 


Effects of Feeding Bon 
Meal 


Twenty pens containing sate 
in all were used for comparing 
fertility, hatchability, and viabilit 
chicks produced when 5 per cer 
bone meal was added to a stanc 
ration. The results showed thai 
the eggs produced by the birds re 
ing no bone meal 82.1 per cent } 
fertile, 64.9 per cent of w 
hatched. The eggs from those re 
ing bone meal were 83.6 fertile 
which 61.1 per cent hatched. 
chick mortalities to’ three weeks 
age were 24.9 and 27.1 per cent, 
spectively.—Report of Cana 
periment Farms. 


“Nobody Cares for Me 


An old hen sat in a sycamore tree, Vat 
And said to herself, ‘“No one cares for 
My food is what I find about en 
By scratching around till I’m — ot 


“My shelter is the starry sky. ; 
I sit and watch the clouds sail by 
Until my eyes grow weak and dim 
When I take fresh grip on my sycamor 


hum 
My owner claims I’m on the bum. — 
He wants an egg every other day % 
And thinks I ought to sing and lay. 


“JT wish he had to roost out here are 
And scratch bare gravel all the year, wv 
TVll bet a copper cent, by Jing! : 
He wouldn’t lay an egg till spring.” | 
—From Extension Farm News, A, an 
College, Texas. | 


BRUCE HARDY, INDIANA, AND HIS ARRANGEMENT FOR CLEANIN! 


ROOSTS IN HIS POULTRY HOUSE 


a VETERINARY 


¥ is given free in this department. 
must be signed by the writer, and 


ed by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
ied by a fee of one dollar. In every 


nth of a sucking calf and the cause 
yot found to be lodging of feed 
some other object between the 
zue and molar teeth or teeth and 
isk, one may find that it is due to 
sence of large and small ulcers 
in the lining membrane of the 
ith. They are called canker sores 
‘the dairyman, and are much like 
cold sores of the human lips. The 
‘st sores are caused by the filth 
hy bacillus necrophorus, invading 
| mucous membranes lining the 
ith, and sometimes the throat is 
)Ived. The latter is the most dan- 
We form of necrotic stomatitis, 
called “calf diphtheria,’ which is 
ighly infectious and often fatal 
| ase. 
igs also suffer much from canker 
s of the mouth and may also con- 
‘t the necrotic form of the dis- 
'. The necrosis bacillus _ lives, 
(nally, in the intestines of swine 
| is therefore voided with the fe- 
iof those animals and consequently 
ads wherever hogs have long 
1 kept. 
uch contaminated places should 
| be occupied by young animals. 
old, dirty calf pen may also har- 
the germ, for it lives in any filthy 
e and when canker or necrotic 
's are giving trouble it is impera- 
that the old infected pens be at 
» abandoned and that unaffected 
ies be moved into new, sanitary 
3, preferably well away from the 
‘stables and yards. The infected 
‘3 may then be cleansed, disin- 
Jed, whitewashed, properly light- 
ind ventilated, and used for the 
modation of adult cattle or 
i farm animals. 
avoid necrotic diseases and in- 
jation by worms, pigs, from birth, 
ld be managed according to the 
of the McLean County, IIli- 
, Plan. A bulletin on that sub- 
may be obtained from the U. S. 
‘artment of Agriculture, Wash- 
jon, D. C. It is equally important 
eep calves in sanitary pens from 
‘ and to cleanse and disinfect 
\udders and teats of the cows be- 
) calves are allowed to nurse for 
first time and then to keep them 
dating, so far as that is pos- 
_ All utensils used for calf feed- 


must also be kept clean and ster- 


8B 


hem and then scraping away all 
or diseased tissue or pus. Af- 


ong vinegar or dilute acetic 
at acid has been found dead- 
e bacillus necrophorus. Af- 
the ulcers may be swabbed 
with a 2 per cent solution of 


ochrome, if the attending vet- 
lan thinks that will be more 
ate. Tincture of iodine is al- 


ent for local application and, 


nay use a solution of nitric 
lightly cauterize the sores 
ild solution of silver nitrate. 
mt, usually, has to be applied 
to the conditions found in 
€, and these vary considera- 
is, therefore, best given by 
ienced veterinarian who will 
such internal or hypoder- 
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mic treatment as he deems necessary. 
Prevention, by perfect sanitation, is 
all-important. 


Scours—Cholera 

I have some hogs from 6 to 8 weeks old that 
have watery and foamy discharges from the 
bowels and it looks as though they might have 
some form of diarrhea. I haye been feeding 
them all the skimmilk that they can drink and 
they have access to quack grass pasture. 
Would you kindly advise if you think it serious 
enough to take steps to check the loose move~ 
ment and if so what would you advise giving 
them. 

Also please tell me what hog cholera is like 
and what it is caused from and how to pre- 
vent and cure it. 

Perkins, Mich. B. H. W. 

Feed the skimmilk before it sours 
and remove the separator froth. Feed 
it twice daily from clean troughs. Al- 
so feed wheat middlings, ground corn, 
ground (screened) oats, and a little 
bran and tankage, dry, from a self- 
feeder. From another self-feeder sup- 
ply salt, ground limestone, and wood 
ashes or steamed bonemeal. Add one- 
fifth pound of potassium iodide to 
each 100 pounds of mineral mixture. 
Let the pigs graze a succession of 
green crops, preferably legumes. 
Move them into new sanitary quar- 
ters on new seeding. If scouring per 
sists, give bismuth subnitrate two or 
three times daily in doses of 15 to 30 
grains, 


Cholera may be suspected when 
hogs show high fever, stop eating, 
scour, cough, lie down most of the 
time, die in a few days, and show a 
purplish discoloration of the skin be- 
fore or after death. There is no rem- 
edy, but the disease can be prevented 
by vaccination. Consult your veter- 
inarian about that. 


Pink Eye 

Please tell me a good remedy for pink eye 
in dairy cattle. 

Duncan, Okla. J. B. 

Move affected cattle into a dark- 
ened stable. Bathe the eyes with a 
3 per cent solution of boric acid sev- 
eral times daily and in the evening 
put a little bit of yellow oxide of 
mercury ointment (ophthalmic) in 
the corner of the affected eye and 
also apply it to the eyelids. If there 
is a heavy discharge from the eye 
wet the eyeball with a 15 per cent 
solution of argyrol, twice daily, after 
bathing with boric acid solution and 
when it subsides use the ophthalmic 
ointment. Feed a light, laxative ra- 
tion. 


Dehorning Calf and Cow 

Please advise proper method of taking the 
horns off a calf three months old or would 
you advise leaving them now until the calf 
is older and using a dehorner? I have a 
cow which I wish to take the horns off. She 
is fresh three months and a heavy milker. 
Would you advise waiting until she is dry? 
Does it affect the next milking period by 
taking horns off a cow? 

Selah, Wash. G. R. F. 

Chemical dehorning cannot now be 
done nor do we countenance gouging 
out the stub horns as is done by some 
breeders. It would be best to wait 
until the horns are well grown and 
then removing them with dehorning 
shears. It is not advisable to dehorn 
a cow when she is well advanced in 
pregnancy, nor should dehorning be 
done in very hot or very cold weath- 
er or when flies abound. Postpone 
dehorning until autumn. As a rule, 
dehorning does not have an injuri- 
ous affect upon subsequent milk giv- 
ing. 

Barrenness 

I want some information about two cows. 
They have been bred about 8 times in the 
last 7 or 8 months and they keep coming back. 
They have both had several calves and are 
good cows. I also tried my neighbor’s bull 
and the result is the same. I never had any 
trouble with either one before. 

Farson, Wyo. J. E. 

An infected condition of the lining 
membrane of the neck of the womb 
(cervix) or womb proper (uterus) 
commonly is the cause of barrenness 
in such cases. Infection of the con- 


tagious abortion disease often is pres- 
ent. To determine whether that is 
the case have a sample of blood from 
each cow tested by the agglutination 
method. Your veterinarian can have 
that done. Meanwhile he will have 
to give local treatment with antisep- 
tics. Until you can have that done 
syringe out the vagina of each cow 3 
or 4 times a week with bloodwarm 
(100 degrees F.) boiled water con- 
taining one tablespoonful of Lugol’s 
solution in each 3 quarts. Isolate 
the affected cows. Feed them a com- 
plete ration and minerals. 


Garget 


Can you give me some advice on garget? 
We have three cows that have it very bad. 
We have changed their feed entirely.. Have 
milked them as much as four times a day. 
Have used several remedies but it seems to 
be worse than when we started. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. M. M. 


Instantly isolate the three affected 
cows and then cleanse, disinfect, and 
whitewash the stalls they have occu- 
pied. The chief aim will be to pre- 
vent other cows from contracting the 
disease which is germ-caused. The 
infection may be carried from cow to 
cow by the milker’s hands or be con- 
tracted by the fluid from a diseased 
quarter getting on the teats from 
the ground or a floor upon which it 
has been allowed to fall. Always 
catch the unsound milk in a vessel 
containing a disinfecting solution and 
then throw it out in a place from 
which cows are excluded. Chronic 
mastitis (garget) is incurable and if 
the affected quarters of the diseased 
cows are yielding milk or liquid con- 
taining pus, those cows should be fit- 
ted for the butcher after drying off 
the remaining secretion of milk. 
Have your veterinarian give the 
sound cows hypodermic treatment 
with mastitis bacterin to prevent in- 
fection. If desired he may also treat 
the diseased cows with anti-mastitis 
serum or bacterin. Keep the affect- 
ed quarters stripped clean. Twice 
daily rub in a mixture of equal quan- 
tities of carbolized oil, camphorated 
oil, and compound soap liniment. 


Infected Milk 
I am informed that milk from cows having 
contagious abortion is unfit to use unless pas- 
teurized. Is this true? I have a badly infect- 
ed herd and do not want to use the milk if it 
is dangerous. 


Aurora, Ind. J. D.C. 


The fact that contagious abortion 
is prevalent among dairy cows and 
that the milk of affected cows has for 
generations been used by millions of 
people with seeming impunity would 
indicate that it is harmless, but some 
recent research work has shown that 
it is a possible menace. Malta fever 
of the goat and communicable to man 
through the milk of the affected 
nanny is caused by a germ very simi- 
lar to that of the contagious abortion 
disease of the cow and there seems to 
be some evidence that supposed cases 
of Malta fever in man are sometimes 
really the drinking of the raw milk 
of abortion disease due to affected 
cows. Pasteurization of such milk 
would therefore seem advisable. — 


Eckles of Minnesota says 150 Ibs. 
of whole milk and 75 to 85 lbs. of dry 
skimmilk will carry a calf until it will 
thrive on grain and hay. 
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Retained After Birth 
CALF SCOURS is easily prevented and 
controlled by disinfecting new-born calves 


with dilution of B-K, and feeding thema 
little B-K. Get our book on Scours. 


For removing Retained Afterbirth B-K 
in warm water loosens adhesions, stops in- 
flammation, prevents fever and odors. The 
afterbirth comes away naturally; the parts 
are restored to health. 


Abortion is caused by germs of several 
kinds. What they are and what can be done 
inpreventionandcontrolistoldin our book. 


B-K is Concentrated 


youadd water touse, thedilution costs 


Only 1% to 2c a Gallon 


The germ destroying power of B-K is 10 
times greater than that of undiluted car- 
bolic acid. B-K destroys germs by chemi- 
cally dissolving them, yet B-K contains no 
poison, or acid, and leaves no odor. 


B-K peprgecnte 15 years of scientific work. It is 
made by our exclusive process, producing 


the only stabilized hypochlo- 
rite everapproved by the Amer- 


LA ican Medical Association. 
Se ZV==— 


B-K is dependable. Your 
How to 


money back if not satisfied. 
<It’s Free 
turn losses 


Howtodeal withdiseasesof cat- 
tle, rome and hogs, is thor 
oughlycovered inourfreebook. 


Write for it. 


General Laboratories 
Dept.201K Madison, Wis. 


BULLETIN 
NO. 650. 


Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 


Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


Hogs, Sheeo! Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Actlon—No Losses 
NemaCapsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN. 


FREE Describes and tells how 
BOOK ‘9° treat every known dog 


on Dogs ailment. 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 


Dept.J.N. 74,119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


VER'S 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


Hoaves, Coughs, Condition 

: er, Worms., Most for cost. 

— see cans ee for 

Wi. 48S fee eaves or money back. $1.25 

mT ww (nae per can. Dealers or by mail, 

\ c The Nowton Remedy Ce. 
Toledo, Ohlo, ~ 


Know 


| Blood Diseases in 
Your Herd 


§ Barrenness or Sterility, Slinking of 
Calves, Retained Afterbirth, Goiters in Calves, 
Scours in Calves, Infected Sire, Shortage of Milk. 


195 Grand Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. _| 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNIT 


WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET ; 
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The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of tesue. 


de 
09 My 
am Bien 


Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


High class grade Holsteins—Springing or fresh cows 
from an area tested county. Can also supply Guern- 
seys of top quality. Clean cattle, priced right. 30 
years experience in breeding dairy cattle. Write me, 
JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-* 

For Sale—Holstein yearling bull; registered; grand- 
son world’s record cow. $125. DR. H. P. BEIRNE, 
Quincy, Ilinois. 

Holstein Bull, Three of his, dams averaged 108 lbs, 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs.- butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Purebred Holsteins, good blood lines. 10 yearling 


heifers, 10 cows, 2 bulls. MEADOW BROOK FARM, 
Independence, Iowa. 19-2 


Registered Holstein Bulls from high producing dams 
and sired by 1000 Ib. son of King Pontiac Champion. 


WALTER SORGE, Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 20-2 
Pick of 20 Holstein springers out of 80 cows. Over 
stocked. FRANK W. FISHER, Janesville, Wis. 20-2 


For sale or trade—5 year old bull, 1200 Ib. dam. 
FRANK VANDERHEYDEN, Lanark, I. 


If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 


For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 
at a reasonable _prie. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. re 


60 Choice Holstein and Guernsey springers. Also 
registered heifers, bred and open. ‘Tested. F. B. 
GREEN, Evansville, Wisconsin. 20-6 


For Sale—Fifty head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cows due to freshen in thirty to sixty days. 
Priced to sell. JOHN KEENER, Amherst, Wis. 17-4 


Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T, B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 


Young Bulls and Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding 


from dams with good A. R. records. QUINEILO 
FARMS, 607 Trust Company Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 18-* 


Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to HPeshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. In/yillage limits). JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, “Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 


High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 

For Sale—50 high grade Holstein and Guernsey 
springers, reasonably priced. JOHN PETERSON & 
SON, Scandinavia, Wis. 19-* 


Serviceable Guernsey bulls for sale. Records 500 to 
675 lbs. New sale list. HOMER RUNDELL, Lin- 
wood Farm Guernseys, Livingston, Wis. 1s-* 


1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
‘Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON. 


Milton Jct., Wisconsin. w= 
Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 
Guernsey bulls for sale. Accredited herd. JOHN 
MICHELS, Peebles, Wisconsin. 20-2 
Registered Guernseys for sale. Both sexes. A. R. 
breeding. ROY BURTON, Eagle, Wis. 17-* 
Registered Guernsey Bulls. Serviceable. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 19-5 


For Sale—Jersey bull calves out of heavy producing 
dams. A_5-year-old bull for sale. CLARENCE 
RAGSDALE, 709 Monroe Avenue, Moberly, Missouri. 


Jersey bulls sired by son of Sophie’s Emily, world’s 
champion producer. Dams records up to 520 Ibs. 
GUY WALKER, Fennimore, Wisconsin. 20-3 

For Sale—Bull calves sired by pure bred Sophie 
Yormentor bull and out of extra good dams. Write 
©. F. KNECHTEL, Larned, Kansas. 

Jersey Bull—Ten months old. Dam has cow testing 
association record of 508 Ibs., butterfat in 8 months. 
J. H. FORELL, Charlotte, Michigan. 

Pure Bred Ayrshire Bulls all ages. Federal Tested. 
G. A. STEELE, Elizabeth, Illinois. 20-2 


Registered Brown Swiss-bulls, 4 to 9 months, from 
high producing cows. WM. REHBERG,, Tomah, Wis. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Holstein Heifers, freshen in 60 days. Car- 
pat Pood and priced right. CHAS. NOLAN, Time- 
well, : 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 85 cents for one cow, $2.90 for five cows, 
postpaid. WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, 
Box 49E, Washington. LTS 


POULTRY 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens, 
low. Large or small lots. 
dorf, Iowa. 


Priced 
JOHN HASS, Potten: 
8-5 


DOGS 


Dogs—Registered English Setters. 
Strain) Royal breeding. Brood bitches, Young 
bitches, males and puppies. For sale or exchange for 
registered Holstein calves or Duroc hogs. ADVER- 
TISER, 1433 Peoples Gas Building, Chteago, Ill. 


Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 


Police Puppies—The Sire. ‘Trained and used as 
Sheep herder in Germany. Dams, all good cattle dogs. 


(100%. Llewellyn 


3 litters at selling out prices, any color. .RAHMLOW 
FARM, Route 4, Appleton, Wis. 

Welsh Shepherd pups. Mother imported. $10.00 
oe MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, New 
Work. 18-3 


Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap, Supply catalogue. 
KASKASKENNELS, AWS87, Herrick, M1. 17-4 


Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 


diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 


Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP.; 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, ete., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 
please you. Write us now so you will have your 
supply on. hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 


MACHINERY 


Three DeLaval Milker units in usuable condition 
except rubber, No, 43 pump in excellent condition, 
and includimg expansion tank, relief valve, gauge, and 
relay pulsator. Complete as above for $200.00. 
WEDGE HARDWARE, Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 

For Sale—Farm Light Plant, 14 KW, 32 volt, 
starts pressure button, stops automatically, costs dol- 
lar month to operate; oversize batteries, pulley on 
plant to operate churn, pump, etc. Like new. Cost 
$600; price $150. LEE, 227 S. Eagle, Naperville, I1- 
linois. 19-2 

For Sale—Two Unit Success milker, first class con- 


dition. Complete equipment for 16 cows, forced to 
sell. $40.00. Address BOX 538, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 

Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 


For Sale—Two Empire double units, late models, in 
good condition. Price $40.00 each. Address BOX 
546, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Two-Unit Hinman milker, with equipment for 18 
cows. Must sell at once; bargain $50.00. Guaranteed. 
Address BOX 537, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Dairy Outfit—Pasteurizer, cooler, pump, bottler, 
boiler, ete; or might consider trade for dairy cows. 
Address BOX 536, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Two-Unit Hinman milker with equipment for ten 
cows in one row. Good as new. $100. Address BOX 
483, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 18-* 

Sharples rebuilt separators for sale. Cheap all 
sizes first class condition. MILLER-LENFESTEY 
SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fla. 20-3 

For Sale—Second hand. Hinman milker outfit. Ad- 
dress BOX 554, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers prices. 
CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, 0. 19-4 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 3800— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O, D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


HAY 


Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 

Wholesale hay and_ straw. Write us for prices. 
Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board® of Trade, Chicago, 
Illinois. bN3 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for- delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on arrival and guaran- 
tee our weights. ALBERT MILLER & CO., 192 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 14-* 

Alfalfa and Clover Hay for Sale—Ask for delivered 
prices. HARRY GATES COMPANY, © Jackson, 
Michigan. 17-* 

Shippers inspected graded hay; dairy alfalfa, clover, 
timothy, prairie and straw. CALLIARI BROTHERS, 


Green Bay, Wis. 19-6 
Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale. The A. B. 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, 0. 15-* 
Alfalfa and Prairie, delivered prices. SUTTIE- 
PECKHAM CO., Omaha, Nebr. 19-6 
Hay and straw for sale—Any kind in carloads. 
GEO, L. FREDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. 19-4 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. -* 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper ‘vith an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 far 
ranch and_ cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, i 


Wis. 26-* 
SALESMEN WANTED 

Sell Stock Feeding Molasses to feed dealers and 

farmers. Must have auto. Good proposition. Ad- 


dress FEDERAL FEED PRODUCTS CO., Box 1221, 
St. Louis, Mo. 19-2 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—We start you in business and help you 
succeed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or 
full time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write 


MADISON CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New 

York, 18-11 
TOBACCO * 

Special Offer—Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.00; > ten $1.75; 

cigars 50 for $1.95. Pay when received. . Money re- 

funded if not satisfactory. FARMERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION, West Paducah, Ky. 19-2 


Natural Leaf Tobacco—Best grade, guaranteed, 5 
pounds chewing $1.00, 12 pounds $2.00; 12 pounds 
smoking $1.50, pipe free. Pay when received. VAL- 
LEY FARMERS, Murray, Kentucky. 20-4 


ROCK PHOSPHATES 


Our finely ground raw rock phosphate greatly in- 
creases yields of small grain and hay crops. Cheaper 
than acid phosphate. Write for literature and prices. 
ROBIN* JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 572 Ben- 
nie Dillon Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 20-* 


LUMBER 

Guaranteed lumber and shingles sold direct. Big 
saying! Ask for estimate. .KENWAY LUMBER 
COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington. 15-7 


» 


FARMS FOR SALE 


The Dairyman in the Ozark region of Southern 
Missouri and Northern Arkansas operates with 9 or 
10 month’s open grazing on clean rolling pastures— 
pure fresh streams of mountain spring water—fine 
grained clay soil producing a wealth of grass. Mild 
and healthful climate, average winter temperature 
41.6, average summer temperature 78.9. Proximity to 
the great markets of St. Louis, Kansas City and Mem- 
phis makes quick delivery and good prices. Prosper- 
ous growing communities, good schools and fine hard 
surfaced roads. Land can still be bought or farms 
rented at reasonable prices, insuring good profits for 
the dairyman. Write for more information about this 
land of great opportunity. FRISCO RAILWAY, 879 
Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 20-Spl 

100 Acres, 17 cattle, crops, etc. Handy city of 
200,000. The kind of farm so many people wish they 
had, fertile fields for high-paying crops, estimated 
2000 cords firewood, sugar grove and fruit, amply wa- 
tered pastures; good 9-room white home, 70 ft. barn 
with silo, milk, hen houses, hog house 18x40, granary, 
etc; convenient advantages, pleasant motor trip big 
city markets. Low price $5500, less than buildings’ 
value, includes everything if taken soon, horses, 9 
cows, young stock, registered bull, lot hay, oats, po- 
tatoes, etc. for winter and all needed implements and 
tools; part cash. Detail page 11 illustrated fall bar- 
gain catalog. Free. STROUT AGENCY,  255-DL, 
4th Ave., New York City. 

We Want More Factory Patrons. Mason County, 
Mich., admirably adapted to dairying, offers many 
inducements to new settlers. Low priced farms are 
still available. The largest cheese factory in the 
State is located in this county. Operating twelve 
months in the year, it provides an outlet for your 
milk at remmnerative prices. Investigate the possi- 
bilities of this county before locating elsewhere. We 
have no land for sale but will be glad to assist 
prospective buyers in finding satisfactory locations. 
For further information, write to Dept. A, KRAFT 
CHEESE CO., Scottville, Mich. 18-4 

For Sale—Good 160 acre dairy farm 4% miles N. 
W. of Adams, Mower Co., Minnesota. 10 room house, 
barn 30x80, milk house, De Laval milker, 30 head 
high grade Guernsey cows, 14 yearling heifers, 1 regis- 


tered bull. Other necessary buildings, equipment and 
feed. Address ROBERT JACKSON, R. 2, Adams, 
Minn, 20-2 


Dairying Opportunities—Bargain priced farms in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon suitable for intensive dairying from 
standpoint markets, climate and feed crops. Free lit- 
erature and_ settlement service. Write mentioning 
state. H. W. BYERLY, 117 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 19-4 

Stock farm in Polk Co. Minn. for sale or rent on 
shares, 240 acres. 140 cultivated. 14 Holsteins, 
registered bull, 70 sheep, few hogs, full set of build- 
ings, silo and windmill. Give experience and refer- 
ences. GREENMAN, 1407 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Jasper, Missouri, 135 acre dairy farm 1% miles 
from milk condensery and Kansas City cement high- 
way. Must sell, improvements exceed price $20,000. 
Terms. JOHN NEVITT, Carthage, Mo. 17-4 

125 acres well improved and located. Prairie lime 
alfalfa, clover, corn, oats, cotton, live stock farm. 
Only $5,000.00, terms. Write H. H. HANSEN, Ma- 
con, Mississippi. 19-2 

For Sale or Trade, by owner, two well improyed 
200-acre and 100-acre clay loam_ Columbia County 


farms, with personal property, well located, Inquire 
BOX 182, Portage Wisconsin. 
For Sale—Improved 80-acre Missouri farm. Will 


take good grade Guernsey cows or bred heifers as first 
payment. Balance terms. Owner selling. Address 
BOX 542, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

For Sale or Fent—Farm of 120, 160 or 200 acres 
located on Highway 26, six miles north of Watertown. 


Inquire of RICHARD IRVING, 309 N. Church S8t., 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 20-3 

For Sale—465 acre retail dairy farm. Fine im- 
provements, _A real money maker. A. J, WINN, 
Burlington, Kansas. 20-3 


FOR RENT 


Wanted—Farmer and dairyman with some capital 
and with his own help to operate 360 acre dairy and 
grain farm. Farm completely equipped including 
milking machine, Delco lighting system and all neces- 
sary machinery. 50 head of registered Holstein- 
Friesian cattle, from which $10,000 worth of milk is 
sold, largely at wholesale, annually. One of the best 
advertised farms in the state. A liberal proposition 
to the right man. Write today to W. H. MOTT, 
Herington, Kansas. y 19-2 

Renters Wanted—Write for free books and list of 
improved farms for rent in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, productive for small grains, clover, alfalfa, dai- 
rying, cattle, sheep and hogs. Good schools, markets, 
churches in fast developing communities where land 
can be purchased on easy terms. | Low homeseekers’ 
rates every Tuesday. Go now and see the harvest. 
E. C, LEEDY, Dept. 682, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 17-* 

Wanted—To hear from a man who is capable of 
running a two hundred acre farm, on shares, All in 
good state of cultivation, have cut one hundred tons 
of hay this season, have twenty acres of corn, twenty- 
five acres of oats, also other crops. Tractor, horses 
and all machinery. Farm will handle sixty cows and 


is located near Scranton on State road. Man must 
be able to furnish some stock. F, E. PAYNE, Dal- 
ton, Lackawanna County, Pa. 18-3 


For Rent—Open March 1, 1928, 300 acre dairy 
farm, 3%-miles from dairy center of Kansas, close 
to Kansas City, on 50-50. Landlord will furnish 
farm and high grade and pure bred Holstein cattle 
against tenant’s labor, horses and implements. Ten- 
ant must have $2500 in cash and be a real dairyman. 
Don’t answer unless you can meet these requirements. 
Address BOX 543, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Tenant Wanted—240 Acres Polk Co., Minn. 
cultivated. 14 Holstein, 70 sheep, full set of build- 
ings including chicken house, silo, windmill, etc. 
Tenant must furnish work stock. Give reference and 
experience. GREENMAN, 1407 Pioneer Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Wanted—Tenant for our dairy farm. Do not answer 
unless can show you are good dairyman and farmer, 
Address BOX 555, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Two Dairy Farms for rent near Janesville. 
W. FISHER, Janesville, Wisconsin. 20-2 

Model Large Dairy Barns, alfalfa and corn farm, 
without stock, WILFRED EPES, Blackstone, Va. 20-3 


FARMS WANTED 


Want 80 to 160 acres close to town. WALT MIL- 
LER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


DAIRIES 


For Sale—Dairy route 350 milk also cream and 
butter, 35 milk cows, dairy equipment consisting of 
milking machines 3 units, cooler, separator, bottler, 
washing vats, steamer, built in refrigerator, boiler, 
milk house complete with all plumbing, water system, 


140 


FRANK 


electricity. In city limits of town of 5000, near 

Twin Cities. Address BOX 515, care Hoard’s 

Dairyman. 19-2 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Farmer’s Wool—Made into blankets, batting and 


yarns at fair prices. Send ‘for circulars. MONTI- 
CELLO WOOLEN MILLS, (Estab, 1866) Monticello, 
Wisconsin. 17-4 


Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


TESTERS WANTED 


Iowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. ‘Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references first 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames. 20-* 

Men with high school training and practical dairy 
experience wanted for testers in Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Associations. J. H. BROCK, University of O- 
linois, Urbana, Illinois, 


Advertising in this department is 8c per 
Remit in advance, = 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Single man to take charge of 
purebred Jerseys. Must be good milker g 
feeder, also have some experience with test 
Laval milking machines used. All up-to- 
ment. Write giving references, age, and sg 
pected to LOUIS J. BEAUTES, Fresh Pasty 
bert, Georgia. - 

Working Herdsman Wanted. Married or 
one of the largest private experiment farn 
country. Holsteins. De Laval Milker. M 
to follow instructions. Must be dependable 
and sober. Give full particulars in regard to 
family, and references in first letter. Write 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. § A 

Wanted—Herdsman to take complete ch 
grade Guernsey herd of 200 cows. Must k 
production, be capable with men and relia) 
to have charge of boarding house for dairy : 
sition open at once. MARA ALVA DAIRY 
Smithville, O. 4 

Wanted At Once—Single experienced man, 
able worker, clean milker for small dairy 
milkhouse. De Laval milker, Jerseys. 
perience, wages expected. SIEDERRTOP 
Alabama. : 
Wanted—Dependable man for modern 
using De Laval milkers. Must be a_ hus! 
$60.00 to start. MILES CITY DAIRY, 
Montana. 

Wanted—Three good dry hand milkers 
large modern dairy farm. One of the 
willing to care for dairy work. REYMAI 
IAL FARMS, Wardensville, W. Va. — 

Wanted—Experienced single 
must be clean, kind to cows. 
man, $65.00 per month, board and roo 
BROS., Box 728, Midwest, Wyoming. 

Wanted—Married couple. Woman boai 
man general farm work. Apply to 
FARM, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTE 


Position as Dairyman wanted by our fon 


our dairy. This efficient foreman has 
exceptional ability and judgment in carin; 
in handling men, and in cooperation with | 
ers and the medical inspectors of a ce 
which, largely because of his_ efficiency, 
produced the best-scoring milk in the 
advertisement is inserted without the knoy 
Mr. Johnson, as a testimony of the regard 
ke is held by us. Further information [ 
given upon request. EDGEWOOD DAT 
Heacock Co., Proprietors, Wyncote, Pa. 


Wanted Position—Superintendent, or 
dairy or general farm. Am capable in al 
of stock breeding, feeding and managing 
especially. Can handle anything of two 
thousand acres. Want something with a 
good living conditions and to show that I 
ness, will Jet you set my wages. Will a 
plies. For further details write BOX 550, ¢: 
Dairyman. 

Position wanted as farm manager Holstein 
stock farm. Lifetime experience breeding, 1 
cattle. Can build up your herd and soil. Expert 
A. R. O. work, good with young stock, f 
for show, good farm mechanic. Best of 
Salary and percentage. Married, age 34. 
BOX 547, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Farm Manager, proven exceptional abilit: 
position, Life-time experience. College 
Dairying specialist. Certified milk. Very 
Profits guaranteed. Know how. 
salary basis. ill i 
COLE, 310 New Hancock Street, 
sylvania. 

Wanted—Position as manager on up-to 
Married, no children. _ Experienced in a 
ie. 
S 


, Wilkes-B: 


Grade A milk, A. R. records and high d 
Good mechanic. Best of references. — 
tion and salary in first letter. Address BOX): 


care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted a herdsman job with réliable company,! 
years university work. Specialized in pred 
3 


manufacturing of dairy products. Two ye: 
cal experience. Gladly furnish references. 
DUNCAN, Hawk Point, Mo. i 
Position Wanted—As herdsman on up-to: 
producing Grade A milk, by married man, 
dren. Also experienced in A. R. work an 
milk house. Best of references. State salary 
letter. Address BOX 549, care Hoard’s mi) 


Position as herdsman or farm manager by mii 
man, No children. Understands feeding d 
milk-house work and production of clean m 
willing to board men. Available at once 
BOX 541, care Hoard’s -Dairyman. =m 


Position Wanted as manager. Married, a 
lege graduate. Experienced in all branches 
farming. _ Best references. Address BOX 2 
Hoard’s Dairyman. oy 


work in good dairy. 
540, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Position Wanted by farm raised single 
choosing dairying as a life work. Modern da 
to be my school. Ready to work. O. THEO. Bi! 
MAN, Glenham, South Dakota. 
Position wanted as working manager or 
Lifetime experience with stock and farm m 
Married. Total abstainer. Highest refer 
dress BOX 552, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—Position as farm superintend 
dairy farm or estate, preferably in Mary) 
ginia. Long experience; references. Ad 
535, care Hoard’s Dairyman. oie 
WantedSituation as herdsman. by. single 
age 42, Experience in feeding, calf raising, 
Grade A milk. No outside work. Capable 
ing. References. BOX 56, Brimfield, M: 
Position wanted as manager or herdsm: 
age 23. Best of references as to character an 
ity. Plenty of experience. Address RAYMON | 
Forest, Indiana. F 
Position Wanted for work on dairy f 
ried, age 84. Lifetime experience in farm ¥ 
handling cattle. References. Address BO: 
Hoard’s Dairyman. : 
Wanted—Position as tester for cow testing a 
tion with monthly salary of $100.00. Have six 
experience. _Ixcellent references. Good habits. 
dress BOX 519, care Hoard’s Dairyman. — |! 
American, age 42, single, would like position | 
ing cows. Have had 6 years experience. Woulll! 
good home and good wages. Address BOX 
Hoard’s Dairyman. j 
Young Lady wants position as hous 
furnish reference. Address BOX 520, ¢ 
Dairyman. : 
Energetic young woman, capable milker 
worker, wants work on dairy farm or hous 
dress BOX 545, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—Work on dairy farm by expe 
man. Middle aged. State wages, Addre 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Position Wanted—Herdsman, . years of 
modern dairy. Single, American, middle a 
full charge business. FRANK ALLEN, In 
Married man seeks position on route; | 
preferred. Address BOX 551, care Ho: 


ising Farm Periodicals 

RD’S DAIRYMAN:—Farm pa- 
and women’s periodicals are of 
importance for keeping ample 
mation “on tap’? when they are 
{tly used. Right use does not 
in merely a “once over” or even 
2 articles carefully read and then 
wn away or piled away and usu- 
jnot touched until house cleaning 
noving day. My 16% years of 
hing and county agent experience 


y occasions emphasized to me the 
Jassness of their stored away farm 
| women’s periodicals because they 
sr can find what they noticed or 
} hurriedly when these periodicals 


Dr. DAVID 
ROBERTS 


| ey Your Cattle 
'to Resist Disease 


(Agricultural colleges, experiment stations 
| and veterinarianseverywhereconcedethat 
common breeding ailments of cattle, such 
E slinking calves, barrenness, failure to 


clean, goitre, and scours in calves are 
incident to a germ disease. 


Modern Methods 
of breeding, feeding and forcing for milk 
jand butter production are practiced at a 
Sacrifice of breeding vitality. Cattle are 
more susceptible toinfection and the germs 
Jof disease and such diseases as Tuber- 
culosis and Contagious Abortion more 
| easily develop. 
| Prevention Better Than a Cure 
It is easier and cheaper 
Tf your cattle are subject to any of these 
common breeding ailments and are not 
doing their best, it is because there is 
sonething lacking. It is now possible for 
/you to overcome these ailmenrs. You can 
| build up the breeding vitality of yourherd. 
You can make your cattle less liable to 
infection. Dr. David Roberts’ 
| BLOOD-TONIK 
is i repa’ ‘© restore the breedin 
| tity of ate Use it eolcle and you will 
Rote the improved condition of your herd in 
, the increasi 
well as in 
milk supply. 
/If your dealer does not have it in stock, order 
‘ Price postpaid. 
3%, Ib. pkg. $ 1.25 
15 Ib. pail 5.00 
50 Ib. drum 15.00 


number and quality of calves as 
e quality and quantity of your 


without 
eterinary 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


were new. I have heard vocational 
agricultural teachers complain that 
they lacked library advantages, when 
in their own community could be 
found many of the best current and 
stored-away farm and women’s peri- 
odicals. 

There are a number of ways of 
saving and organizing this material. 
It must be organized to be of value. 
Some periodicals supply an annual in- 
dex for subscribers who might want 
to save papers for binding. It is a 
pretty safe guess that little of this 
indexing is done and less yet of ma- 
terial bound in this way is used. A 
good friend—a professor of rural 
education—told me recently that he 
had saved some of his farm papers 
in this way until he found the ac- 
cumulation getting too voluminous. 
As a county agent I knew a fruit 
man who kept a scrap book of infor- 
mation clipped from fruit and other 
periodicals. Fortunately for his 
scrap-book plan, it was only informa- 
tion on disease and pest control that 
he wanted and so did not accumulate 
so much but what his scrap-book was 
very usable. I have tried ways of 
keeping loose clippings so they could 
be passed out to my students and 
others interested. These clippings 
were classified and. readily available, 
but they were soon lost or worn out 
from the rough use they received. 

It was not until my more recent 
experience as a county agent that I 
hit upon the plan I now use. These 
clippings must be easily referred to, 
they must be protected from wear by 
an inexpensive cover, and in conven- 
ient form. I found it just as easy to 
carry with me in my work 10 or 15 of 
these clippings as one ordinary sized 
bulletin. At the office there were 
frequent occasions for referring to 
them. Often the information desired 
was in more usable form than that in 
bulletins. Some of these clipping 
folders were loaned to domestic sci- 
ence and agricultural teachers and to 
farm women’s home economics clubs. 
One of these clubs made an excellent 
start of their own library of clippings 
in folders. They took time at their 
club meetings for collecting and or- 
ganizing this material. I have also 
loaned these clipping folders to farm- 
ers who wrote in for information that 
could not be as well supplied by bul- 
letins or by letter. These clipping 
folders were also used as a source for 
my authority on subjects that I was 
called upon for talks at farmers’ or 
farm women’s meetings. In some 
cases they formed the basis for dis- 
cussion. One winter I held a series 
of meetings in which I combined dis- 
cussions on legume forage for the 
dairy, on soil management, and on 
farm management in which a number 
of the splendid series of articles, Effi- 
cient Feeding of Economic Crops, 
which ran in Hoard’s Dairyman, filled 
an important place for the basis of 
discussion’ on two serious problems 
in the communities where the meet- 
ings were held. 

Farm papers accumulate rapidly in 
a county agent’s office. They have to 
be thrown or stored away. Before 
doing this I would always go through 
them and clip what I wanted. Ata 
later time these clippings would be 


‘put in folders either with strips of 


adhesive tape, passe parteau, or di- | 


rectly with paste. The folders may 
be made of heavy wrapping paper on 
light cardboard cut in sheets 9 by 
12 inches. When folded these are 
the same size as bulletins and can be 
filed with them. 

My folders each had a main head- 
ing such as Dairy Feeding, Turkey 
Raising, Room Improvement, Farm 
Fun, Fairs, Floriculture, Nutrition, 
Inspirational, Hints for the Home, 
etc. In each of these folders I would 
attach clippings on the subject. The 


number of clippings would vary with 
their size. It isn’t necessary to crowd 
them too close. Below the main 
heading, I have as a sub-heading the 
title of the clipping. 

When one folder was full I began 
another. This would be marked as, 
for example, I. Turkey Raising, II. 
Turkey Raising. Incidentally, these 
clippings on turkey raising gave me 
more help for the turkey raisers of 
the county than I could obtain else- 
where. 


New York. H. J. LECHNER. 


Ravine Farm Jersey Sale 


The first annual sale of Ravine 
Farm Jerseys held Oct. 8 at Prairie 
View, Ill., was a successful one. The 
cattle were in first class sale condition 
and all arrangements necessary for a 
well managed sale had been made. 

Fifty-two head were sold for 
$8,155, an average of $157, with 
$400 the top price. C. Paschen, illi- 
nois, paid this for a very good 3-year- 
old Raleigh heifer. Mr. Paschen was 
the heaviest buyer taking 23 head for 
$3,825. Mr. Astroth, American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club fieldman, buying for 
shipment to the Louisiana flood area, 
purchased 17 head for $2,375. 

Walter Andrews did the selling and 
Sale Mgr. A. F. Block was in the box. 

Below is given the average price 
for cattle of the different age classes: 
seven bulls averaged $142; 22 heifers 
under 2 years averaged $134; 14 
two-year-olds averaged $182; 2 three- 
year-olds averaged $162; 7 cows 4 
years old or over averaged $191. 


South Dakota Creamery 
Course 


The Dairy Department of South 
Dakota State College is offering the 
Creamery Short Course as usual. The 
course begins Jan. 5, 1928, and ends 
on March 22, 1928. Courses will be 
offered in ice cream, butter, and 
cheese. In addition, several supple- 
mentary courses will be required of 
the students. For further informa- 
tion write Professor Thomas M. Olson, 
Brookings, S. D. 


Uncle Ab says it certainly is heart- 
ening to travel with a man who man- 
ages to speak well of his fellows. 


FOR SALE — CREAMERY 
With An Established Trade 


with more than ten years successful record, in 
the Black Belt section of the eastern Mis- 
sissippi prairie, the coming dairy section of 
the country, at a price that will yield a hand- 
some return. 


CHEROKEE REALTY & TRUST COMPANY, 
610 Provident Building, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1025 


Keeping Cows 
FIT! 


A calf and six thou- 
sand pounds of milk 
a year is a strain for 
any cow— whatever 
her breed or grade. 
And 100% of your in- 
vestment depends 
on the milk and the 
calf. 


Most dairymen find 
it pays to keep cows 
toned up with Pratts Cow Tonic. 
It’s a combination of rare natural 
herbs and medicines that act di- 
rectly on the reproducing organs 
and keeps them strong. 


Double Vale 
because there’s 
NO FILLER! 


Prevents abortions and retained 
placenta. Cheaper to use because 
it’s all tonic. No filler! 

For caked udder and sore teats there’s 


nothing as handy and convenient as 
Pratts Bag Ointment IN TUBES! 


PRATT FOOD CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See 
your dealer for a money- 
back trial of any 
Pratt remedy, 


WANTED! 
A Livestock Man 


—in each community to establish and 
supervise advanced feeding methods 
recommended by Agricultural Stations. 
ence necessary. We give 
individual instruction and GOOD 
ments at good pay for PAY 
part or all time now be- 
ence, present occupation and referenc- 
es. This may be a position of great 
MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 
DEPT. 100 


Must know livestock; no other experi- 
training gratis. Appoint- 

ing made. Write, stating age, experi- 
importance to you. Write TODAY. 
BURLINGTON 


WISCONSIN 


$3.25. 


Healthy Cows and Highest Possible Production 


are assured by letting them regulate their salt 


and water supply themselves. 


Our special glazed stoneware salt and mineral feeders, and san- 
itary waterbowls are permanent, practical, and an ornament to 
the finest barn. 
Salt Feeder, $2.25; Waterbowl with frost and leak proof valve, 
Give diameter of wood or steel post. 
Salesmen wanted, 


IDEAL SALT FEEDER COMPANY 


Fully guaranteed. 30 days’ approval. Price: 


Pamphlet free, 


Morristown, Minnesota 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


29—Mauston, Wis. 


Petersen Co., Minneapolis, Sale Mers. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
No. 


3—Lake Mills, Wis. 


5—Madison, Wis. 
9—Fond du Lac Holstein Breeders’ 
Bird, Mer. 
15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
town, Wisconsin. 
16—Holsteins. 
17—Holsteins. 
30—Guernseys. 
Griswold, Sale Mer. 
23, 1928—Guernseys. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
May 


May 
—Merryman Sales Co., Mers. 


well Junction, New York. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


26—Holsteins. Sixth State Sale, Michigan State College. 
26—Holstein. Dairy Center Sale at Owatonna, Minn. 
27—Chippewa Falls, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 
28—West Salem Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 
31—Holsteins. Hillside Stock Farm Bull Sale. Orrie Kirkpatrick, Mgr., Reedsburg, Wis. 
1-2—Holsteins. Dispersion of Loeb Farm Holsteins at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


8—Guernseys. Wisconsin State Guernsey -Sale at the Sale Pavilion at Waukesha, Wis. 
Gavin W. McKerrow, Sec’y., Pewaukee, Wis. 

3—Holsteins. J. H. Burr’s herd at Aurora, IIl., Illinois Holstein-Friesian Ass’n., Mer. 

Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 

4—Barneveld, Wis. Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 

Wisconsin Holstein Sales Ass’n. 

Consignment Sale, 


United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 

O. G. Clark & Co. pure-bred Holstein sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

O. G. Clark & Co. high grade Holstein sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

La Crosse Co. Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at West Salem, Wis. 

Third Annual Sale of Coventry, Dunwalke, Holliston, 
Guernseys at Trenton, N. J. Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. 

24-25, 1928—-Guernseys. Louis Merryman’s Semi-annual Sale at Timonium? Wd. 

26—Guernseys. Emmadine Farms second Annhal Sale of Foremost Guernseys, Hope- 


7—National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Melin—Peterson Co., Sale Mgrs. 
J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 


J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 


Melin— 


J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 


J. R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Ss. H. 


H. W. 


Florham’ 


y 
Herrick 


S. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., Mer. 
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Dairy Cattle Congress 


(Continued from page 991) 


Vronicka’s College Boy. Junior champion 
bull—Suydam’s Nero. 
Senior and grand champion cow—June’s 


College Girl: Junior champion cow—Maiden 
of Meadow Green. 


The Ayrshires 
Judge: L. V. Wilson, Minnesota. 


Coming directly to Waterloo from 
the Eastern States Exposition where 
the Ayrshire show was unusually 
good, made the Dairy Cattle Congress 
exhibit of red and whites seem just 
an ordinary showing. There were less 
than 90 head here, most of them 
from four midwest herds. 

.In the aged bull class the contest 
was between Cavalier’s Bobbie Vern- 
on and Cavalier’s Ping Pong, pater- 
nal brothers from the Seitz herd. 
Each has been a winner over the 
other, Ping Pong rating top most of- 
ten perhaps, but he does not have 
the depth of body nor the balance of 
rear quarters and Judge Wilson put 
Bobbie Vernon number one. 

A son of Ping Pong, shown by Wm. 
Wangen of Minnesota, topped the 
three-year-olds and Cavalier Fox 
Trot, owned by Fairfield Farm, was 
the best two-year-old. 

The two-year-old has beaten Bob- 
bie Vernon this year but he didn’t 
look good enough to do it at Water- 
loo. He lacks the stretch and depth 
of the older bull that was senior and 
grand champion. 

Cavalier’s Fashion Model, Seitz’s 
winning calf, was junior champion. 

Cacapon Lass, Fairfield’s Farms, 
grand champion female at the 1926 
Cattle Congress, was first prize aged 
cow but she isn’t the close springer 
showing in bloom like she did a year 
ago. She has better breed type than 
Cairncroft Primrose, the winning 4- 
year-old from the same herd, but she 
does not have the quality nor did she 
look to be so much of a dairy cow on 
judging day, and the heifer went up 
in the competition for senior cham- 
pionship. 

The junior champion Ayrshire, 
Cavalier’s Lady Lola, a senior year- 
ling owned by Seitz, is a very good 
representative of her breed that 
promises to become a good cow but 
the Fairfield 4-year-old was already a 
very satisfactory cow on show day 
and the judge gave her due credit for 
that in placing her grand champion. 

Watch any Ayrshire get of sire class 
where the Seitz herd is shown and 
you'll be pretty sure to see one by 
Cavalier’s Lord Roseberry at or very 
near the top. There were two of 
them at Waterloo—one ffirst, the 
other third. 


The awards follow: 
Bull 4 years or over—1 and 2, Adam Seitz 


Vi FOF Wha ee Ee eT oe eee o 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


& Sons on Cavalier’s Bobbie Vernon and 
Cavalier’s Ping Pong; 8, J. J. Lynes & Sons 
on Lynes’ Choice of Penshurst. Bull 3 years, 
under 4—1, Wm. Wangen on Cavalier’s Glen- 
side; 2, Fairfield Farm on Fairfield Mandarin. 
Bull 2 years, under 8—1, Fairfield on Cava- 
lier Fox Trot; 2 and 8, Seitz on Cavalier’s 
Bondsman and Cayalier’s Scotchmaster. 

Cow 5 years or over—l, Fairfield on Caca- 
pon Lass; 2 and 8, Wangen on Cavalier’s 
Daisy and Dandy Boy’s Meadowmaid. Cow 4 
years, under 5—1, Fairfield on Cairncroft 
Primrose; 2 and 8, Seitz on Cavalier’s Celia 
Louisa and Cavalier’s Silver Actress 8rd. Cow 
8 years under 4—1, Wangen on Cavalier’s 
Calla Lilly; 2, Seitz on Cavalier Miss Roma; 
8, Fairfield on Pearlstone Princess Jean. 
Heifer 2 years, under 8—1 and 2, Seitz on 
Milkmaid of Montdale and Cavalier’s Peg in 
the Ring; 8, Fairfield on High Values 
Brownie. 

Young Herd—1 and 2, Seitz; 38, Wangen. 
Get of Sire—1 and 8, Seitz on get of Cava- 
lier’s Lord Roseberry and 2 on Cavalier’s 
Cupbearer; 4, Wangen on get of Cavalier’s 
Ping Pong; 5, Fairfield on get of Alta Crest 
High Value. Produce of Dam—1, 2, and 3, 
Seitz. Dairy Herd—1l, Fairfield; 2, Wangen; 
8, Alta Crest. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Cavalier’s 
Bobby Vernon. Junior champion bull—Cava- 
lier’s Fashion Model. 

Senior and grand champion cow—Cairn- 
croft Primrose. Junior champion cow—Cava- 
lier’s Lady Lola. 


~ AYRSHIRES 


PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
3 yr. old, Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, at reason- 
able prices, write us. Federal Accredited Herd. 


SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


AYRSHIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 


Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
Pa bull calves from dams with 10,000 
lbs. milk or better. By such sires as 
 Edgerstoune Wide Awake, Imp. 
Howie’s Wait and See, Imp. Howie’s 
Ringmaster and Imp. Favorite 
es . Priya ate ce Sop have 
over ,000 Ibs. mi ack of them 
Edgerstoune WideAwake 7" 5; generations. Bulls are priced 
low because we need the room. $35.00 and up. Herd 
under State and Federal supervision. Write. 


BOOTHSTOCK FARM, Roy F. Booth, Mgr., Northville, Mich. 


AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 


ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GLEN FOERD FARMS 


TORRESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
AYRSHIRE BULL—Born: June 24, 1927. Color: White 
with red spots. Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922. A. 
R. 260, with 38 daughters having 52 records averaging 
10,900 lbs, milk, 441 Ibs. fat, 4.04%; winners of 3 
French Cups, 1 Gold Medal, 1 Association Cup and 6 
Silver Medals. Dam: Good Jessie, 46271, a Silver 
Medal Winner with the following records: Class DD, 
10,991 lbs. milk, 461 Ibs. fat, 4.20%; Class B, 12,529 
Ibs, milk, 518 Ibs. fat, 4.14%; Class A, 14,321 Ibs. 
milk, 602 Ibs. fat, 4.20%. 

Six World’s Records in Six Years 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 475 Ibs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


AYRSHIRES for Steady Production 


It’s that steady production everywhere, under all condi- 
tions that is making the Ayrshire the most popular dairy 
breed. Ayrshire breeders have long known that profits 
come from cattle that keep everlastingly producing milk 


that tests four per cent. 


Herd records prove that these 


breeders have developed cattle that lead in high average 


production. 


Ayrshires are built for service. 
perfect udders wear like iron and keep them working to a 
ripe old age. 


Your profits may be increased by the use of an Ayrshire 
bull, or the selection of a few females. 


Their rugged bodies and 


Write for booklets or assistance 
in locating foundation stock 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


10 Center Street 


Brandon, Vermont 


| BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
dairy farm. 


adapted for the general 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE'S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


JERSEYS 


PRIVATE 


DISPERSAL SALE 


—OF— 


MALES F. EMALES 


SOPHIE TORMENTOR JERSEYS 


The entire Whinn Farm herd and our one-half 
of females in the Whinnery and Heberding 
herd are for sale, without reserve. The prog- 
eny of Silver and Gold Medal bulls. Females 
with Silver; Silver and Gold; Silver, Gold and 
Medal of Merit Medals to their credit. Some 
State and National Champions for production, 
they and their progeny for sale. A sale list 
sent upon request. Tabulated pedigrees show- 
ing a wealth of production for each animal. 


WHINN FARM, SALEM, OHIO 


' JERSEY BULLS | 


from 506-lb. butterfat producers, on 
two-time milking. Disease free herd. 
Prices right. 


MEADOW LANE FARM 


Parkers Prairie Minnesota 


JERSEYS — 5 Bulls 


from 4 to 18 months. $55 to $100. Heavy producing 
dams. Choice show type. Raleigh, Oxford, Majesty: 
Wonderful bargains to make winter barn room. 


RAYMOND CROSS, Castle Hill, WATERLOO, IOWA 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


Won This Season, to date {September 24) 
83 Championships and First Pri 


At Nine Important Shows in the Mississippi Valley — 


While the cows at home under official Register of Merit test are 
averaging Sixty Pounds of Butterfat a Month. 


Make your selections of breeding stock from this large imported herd. y 
HEAD to select from. Every great Jersey Island family represented. 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’ 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose aver: 


butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Las: 


Jersey Cattle From ‘‘The Oaklands’? Havo 
A. H. GOSS, Pres 
GEORGE C. COOPER, Mer. 


.°) 


v 
CS 


PUREBRED JERSEY B 


The winter income from a few good dair 
will make an astonishing difference in your fi 
during this season. 

At this time, when income from other si 
lowest, Jerseys produce persistently and pi 

Prepare NOW, Secure a few Jersey cows a 
joy a profitable “slack season.” ss 


For valuable free booklets on Jerseys 
or assistance in locating cattle write 


Dept. B, 324 West 23d St., 


October 25, 


Bred Heifers a 

Young Bulls. 
by Xenia’s Sultan and 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed 
quality, type, and produce 


in* your herd with an Elm H 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS . 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield Massach 


FOR SALE 


RALEIGH’S JOLLY GOLDEN 210509, T; 
Dropped April 3, 1922, solid color, blac! 
black switch and dehorned. The dam of thi 
Raleigh’s Maggie 389426 in R. of M. w 
of butterfat (616 lbs. of 85% butter) fro: 
lbs. milk. In May, 1922, this cow milked 
milk, an average of nearly 60 lbs. per d 
Herd Accredited and Free of A 
PRICE $350 F. 0. B. Our Stai 

Send for Pedigree 

RAVINE FARM, Lake Co., PRAIRIE V 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Ca’ 
Established 1913 


“SYBILS and MAJEST 


No. I—SYBIL’S COMET—A real Sta 
1927, solid colored bull calf. Sire—Gran 
Gamboge & Oxford You’ll Do. Dam—Gra 
pe Dae Gamboge. 
No. 2—RENOWN’S ROYAL OXFORD—, 
1926, solid colored bull of quality and 
Grandson Sybils Gamboge & Oxford You'll 
—Majesty bred with record of 492 Ibs. but 

CEYLON COURT FAR 


G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, | 


Easton Far 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD 


Of Representative Je: 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince E 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CR 


Jersey Bulls of Serviceah 


Also bull calves and a few springi 
strong in Vive La France blood lin 
to sell. Herd Federal accredited. 


H. S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU 


Uz. S. 
AMBERG FARM, 


Golden Sunset Jersey 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasona 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. 

1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, | 


NEW YOR 


P. 0.BOX 3 
Ann Arbor, 


fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of erences of Sone 
the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. % 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


ss 
Bia 
< 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


isconsin State Sale 


: GUERNSEYS 
| Nov. 3rd — Waukesha, Wis. 


60 COWS include the Wisconsin State Champion in 
‘Class AAA; the 8rd prize cow at. 1927 Wisconsin 


State Fair; ‘another with 681 lbs. fat, official; and 


ords over 400 lbs. fat. 


nearly all are large, good typed cows with farm rec- 


-10 HEIFERS are selections from the best herds in 


| the State. 


15 OUTSTANDING BULLS, all with dams’ records 


-over*500 lbs. 


All are selected as show individuals 


‘and here are two more examples of the wonderful 


bulls offered— 


a te Eee Oe 


Sales 
, ‘Sale, Pavilion 
as DANNY OF pals As (121796) 
Born January 6, 

anny Duff (70839) A. *y we Get of Danny 
ber. been ue sensation of the big show rings 
/2%6 and 1927 

_Silkie of Fern- Delt (145090). 12,085.7 Ibs. 
pag lbs. fat Class 
anny is an dettcafitiog son of Danny 
both as to type and potential production. 


le 


rs 


EEN BAY 


ws 


fom Dispersal Auction. Dams have A. 
IP PY HOLLOW FARM, 


//00D FARM GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
vod’s Lucky Strike, age 12 mos. Dam 675 lbs. fat. 
d's Successor, age 12 mos. Dam 515 lbs. fat. 
py veik age 12 mos. Gr. D’s. 566 & 740 lbs. fat. 
Charm, age 12 mos. Grandams 540 G and 
eg 


o's Best, age 11 mos. Dam 517 GG, Gr. D. 804 G. 
"a Regent, born April. Dam 707 Ibs. fat. 
's Actor, born Apr. Dam 744 C, grandam 804 G. 
8 Victor, born April. Dam 669 lbs. A. 
mas May King, born Apa. 


Dam 634 A, gran- 
ite for New Sale List 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, 
Run dell, Livingston, Wisconsin 


eR GOLD 


1" VICEABLE YOUNG SHOW BULLS 
t tested dams, sired by National Grand 
Pi m whose first four daughters now fin- 

its will average over 600 lbs. fat, two 
“et calves, one with second. Clean stock. 


R BROS., NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 
a aaa ees 


Bi 
OR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
_ GUERNSEY BULL 

9 several young bull calves. Dams 
R records exceeding 500 Ibs. Prices 
@ particulars on request. Address 
“i EDWIN EVANS, 
-TILDEN FARMS, 


tis Wis. 


4 calves of various ages. Also 
Ae as with A. R. breeding. Ac- 
: Write to 


APPLETON, WIS. 


lernsey Bulls at Farmers’ Prices 
ous World’s Record Cow, Lone Pine yg be R. No. 11278, who sold for $15,100 
records 


A. M. Kailing, Prop., 


CORIUM ULTIMAS IVAN 
Ist prize Fond du Lac County Fair—1927 


Sire, Langwater Ultimas 39637 
(13 A. R. daughters. 


Dam, Proud Dora of Echo Glade A. R. 151373 
12,166.6 lbs. Milk, 619.4 Ibs. Fat, Class F 


DAIRYDETTE’S CHERUB OF CHIPPEWA 124949 


Ist prize yearling bull, Northern Wisconsin 
State Fair 1927. 


Sire, Proud Prince of the Prairie 69199 


Dam, Dairydette’s Verena of Chippewa A. R. 
13368.8 lbs. Milk, 697.86 lbs. Fat, Class EE 


This sale is to be held annually by the State Association 
and is a demonstration of Wisconsin’s Best Guernseys 


For CATALOG address — 


Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 
_ Gavin W. McKerrow, Sec’y, Pewaukee, Wis. 


Sold for $10,000) 


the Wis. State Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 
Waukesha, Wis., Nov. 3 


We also consign a real cow 
ROYAL’S CHRISTIE OF BLOWMEDOWN (131783) 
Born March 13, | 
14,086.2 Ibs. milk, 660.9 Ibs. fat Class A 
Bred March 31, 1927 to our sire Danny Duff (70839) 
Sire: Langwater Royal 17th (38527)—Sire: Lang- 
water Royal (14253). Dam: Gerar Pearl (23595). 9 
A. R. daughters. 5 full sisters averaged 833.2 lbs, fat. 
Dam: Christie of Pleasant Valley (41397) 


LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARMS 


A. W. FOX, Manager 


WISCONSIN 


Six months old show type, 
sired by the best son of the 


THIENSVILLE, WIS. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN WISCONSIN 
GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


at this time HAVE FOR SALE SEVERAL 
CAR LOADS OF GRADE GUERNSEYS— 
cows, bred and open heifers. Pure bred fe- 
males and choice young bulls of the best 
breeding. 


CHAS. A. WILKINS, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 lbs. milk, 933.80 Ibs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 


Amherst Jct., Wisconsin. 


Serviceable Show Bull 


FROM CLASS LEADER DAM 


Am offering DAIRYDETTE’S CHERUB OF 
CHIPPEWA for sale. Born Feb. 20, 1926. A 
good show prospect. Dam has 697 Ibs. fat in 
E. E., eighth in her class, first in Wisconsin. 
Sire, a prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. 
Write today for detailed information. 


L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
srry and pure-bred Lager Se of velbtirgen tee 9 + aM 
uiries answered promptly. isitors always 
JEFF ERSON co. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'’N 
J. C. Ralston, Seo’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Foundation Guernseys 


HOME OF 


LANGWATER JUVIS 100894 


By Langwater Warrior A. R. 
Dam, Imp. Barlotteries Rose of Langwater A. R. 
Milk 14774.2 lbs. Fat 730.7 lbs. Class D. 


A Number of Good Bulls 


From A. R. Dams to 719 Ibs. fat. 
May Rose-Glenwood Breeding 


ELM FARM, | Deerfield, Illinois 


28 miles north of Chicago, 1 mile east of Everett on 42A 


Reasonable! 


LANGWATER JUVIS 100894 


6 Carloads of Grade Guernseys 


YEARLING HEIFERS, BRED AND OPEN 


We are just now in a position to furnish 6 car loads of high grade Guernsey 
heifers, a part of them bred. These heifers come from one of the oldest 
Guernsey sections of the country. They are healthy and are offered at very 
reasonable prices. Write today. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN REID MURRAY 
out of 78 championships have 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS | sso" ssccus 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 
National Dairy Expositions 46 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 
ring records indicate Cherub ous 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
cht nA slr | MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 

Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 

Write for price list of our offerings. 

CORIUM FARM, Inc. - = - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 
OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 

OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (In Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 14) MUKWWONAGO, WIS. 
a na ea EE a a ea eaten bert deat 
Offer 1&0 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. . 

RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


Lloyd L. Dewey, 


MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


His First 20 A. R. Daughters 
average— 434.7 lbs. fat 
8989.11 Ibs. milk 


— at av. age of 3.15 years 


— Regular Herd 
Rations and Care 


— Twice-a-day 
Milking 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 
Photo taken when two years of age. 


SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. DAM—Ma Chere 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 Ibs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 
the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K. C.. sires excellent ud- 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 


You can buy bull calves out of his daughters and sired by outstanding bulls, 
from us very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. Our 
males are always sold before they are old enough for service. Buy a young 
calf, raise it yourself, and save money. We have several nice ones on hand 
now — and they are priced to sell. 


HERD ACCREDITED 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Cow Testing Testimony 


A good place to find out what cow 
testing association work does for 
owners of cows is right out on the 
farms where such cows are kept. 
Herman Chrispell of Michigan added 
his appraisal of the work while seat- 
ed on the seat of a disc in a field he 
was preparing for corn when he said: 

“At the end of the first month, 
March, 1926, I had 6 cows that 
brought me $11.50 less than their 
feed cost for the month. Just a year 
from that time, March, 1927, my 
cows brought me $2.06 for each dol- 
lar’s worth of feed eaten for the pre- 
vious month.” 

Evidence like this gives herd own- 
ers confidence in good cows. Where 
there is confidence in one’s knowledge 
of cow feeding and management 
there is progress. 


The Place to Buy 


Breed Improving 


Guernsey Sires 


is where that kind is bred. Visit 
our herd of Foremost Guernseys, 
or write for facts which prove we 
are breeding the kind of bulls that 
will increase production, improve 
type, vigor and reproducing ability. 


The dams of our six herd bulls 
average 13,797 lbs. milk, 729 Ibs. 
fat. Twenty-eight calves dropped 
since August 1st. Twenty-one cows 
due to calve before December 1st. 


We need room. Your opportunity 
to buy bulls or bull calves below 
value. 


EMMADINE FARM 
N. Y, 


JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Hopewell Junction (Dutchess Co.) 
J. C. PENNEY, Prop. 


Guernsey Bulls 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


BARGAIN BULLS produce 
CLASS LEADERS 


BROOKMEAD’S WHITE FACE sired 
ALICE LEMAN OF THE RANCHO 
Milk 13,625.8; Fat 618.7; Farmer’s Class AAA. 
White Face was sold sight unseen 
as @ youngster 
Write for Sales List 
BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


PENNCREST FARMS 


ACOREDITED 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
HERD SIRES— 

Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 

Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 
Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 

Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of Mixter May 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 
ter Demonstrator. 

Pennerest’s Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 
son of Langwater Royal Master out of 630-lb. 
Class G daughter of Langwater Master Fred. 

Stock sired by these bulls for sale. Address in- 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania. 

WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


Bargains in Bull Calves 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


Lines—May Rose through King of the May, 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
of herd sires in any Bend: A. R. records up 
to 800 lbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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The Interest on Your Investment is 
No Greater Than Your Interest 
in Your Cows-- 


Better herd sires mean better cows--and 


higher profits. 
bull. 


Figure on a Guernsey 
His investment returns are high. 


c Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey”’ 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


8 Grove Street 


°, 
48 > 


Peterboro, N. H. 


oe 


BOURNEDALE GUERNSEYS 


have 2 class leader daughters. 


We Offer For Sale 


An excellent son of Maxim of Linda Vista, the only Guernsey sire to 
Dam of calf is Foremost Lassie, 506 lbs. 
fat in F., a daughter of Langwater Foremost. Bull dropped Sept. 1926. 


OTHER GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 
3 to 12 months old from A. R. dams—$250 to $750 


A clean herd under federal supervision. Write for sale list. ba 


BOURNEDALE FARM, 


H. F. Andrus, Owner, 


MILLERTON, N. Y. 


sell before winter. 
individuality, write 


D. G. TENNEY, 


Must Sell Fast 


We have several Holliston 
bred GUERNSEY BULLS 
—of all ages—that we must 


If you want a good bull bred to sire producers, with good 


1§ West Fourth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Offering An Excellent Son of 
CHERUB’S ROYAL LEADER of SHOREWOOD 


fat Class 


SHOREWOOD 
GUERNSEYS 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91632. whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 
E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oem 0-en 0 


| Herd Sire Prospects 
FOR SALE 


Write us if you want to buy a bull 
calf with persistent producers back 
of him. We have some fine indi- 
viduals to offer you; some of service- 
able age if you want to talk business. 


Farmers’ Prices! 


LOMA FARMS 
W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


Sece-0-<anee-0-smte-0 ame em ome 0. 


Thorn Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 Ibs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, 


Deerfield, Illinois. 


“Luxerin’ 


We have three very typy, well grown young 
bulls about ready for service. Dams on test. 
One 13 months, May Rose sire, Glenwood dam. 
A real bull with a real pedigree. 


F. SHERIDAN, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 


Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 

FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


our senior herd sire, out of Imp. Elizabeth of St. Croix, 568 Ibs. 
A. This 
marked, well grown and has pleasing conformation. 
pedigree and detailed information. 
PRODUCTION, BUY LADYSMITH’S CHERUB BLOOD. 


SHOREWOOD FARM, 


ealf was dropped Feb., 1927, is nicely 


Write for 
If you want TYPE PLUS 


CRYSTAL BAY, MINN. 


MINNEWASHTA MAPLES 
Purebred Guernsey Cattle 


PRICED TO SELL, BULLS two months to 

serviceable age, sired by son of Maxim of 

Linda Vista and out of A. R. dams. Also a 

few FEMALES. Send for sales list. 
PUREBRED GUERNSEY FARM, 

L. A. Page, Excelsior, Minn. 


LE HILLIER FARM 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 


We have for sale grandsons of Langwater 
Fisherman 21873 A. R.; also two grandsons of 
Merry Bay Day 43520 A. R., 9 to 16 months. 
From A. R. dams. Priced $150 to $250 


PRATT & ve Box 304, Mankato, Minn. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service; and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 

WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F..E. FOX, See’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


BULLS 6 to 10 Mos. Old 


From A. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from. good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


A Federal Accredited Herd 
a 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are ment, 
Come or write. ; 
LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS ; 


ITCHEN KING 49803 AR is the Sire of King’s 


vocator, 126310, 1st prize and Junior Champion 
at the N. Y, State Fair. Itchen King has two 
lb. and one 700 lb. daughters. His Dam made 
800 lbs, fat and she has one daughter with a 

of over 900 lbs. fat. We offer for sale Sons of FB 
King out of AR Dams, 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, 


Priced at $250. and up 
CLINTON, N 


| GUERNSEY BULLS 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip. 
tions and prices. Dams are official tested. 


Accredited herd. 
MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 
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20 years may be a oa 
time, but— 

14.4 %o of Hoard’s Deicyma 
live stock advertisers have 


been advertising regularly ‘. 
from 2 to 20 years 


0.9: 


HOLSTEINS — 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


FOR SALE e 
SPRING BROOK BESS BURKE 2ND—OR 
BY breeding. All sold out of bulls over 
months of age. Herd under Federal Supe 
sion for tuberculosis, also blood tested 
abortion, 


WINTERTHUR FARMS, 


Winterthur, | 


AN OPPORTUNITY ! _ 


A SPLENDID BULL READY FOR SERV 
Born September 8, 1926. A grandson of the 
North Star Joe Homestead and from a dau, 
King Canary Homestead Segis No. 297548—a 113) 
bull. The dam of this calf has over 320 Ibs. of 
terfat for six months’ actual milking in C. 7, 
work. Here is real Homestead Breeding. Priced 
if taken _at_once REMEMBER our herd cue, 
TION FREE and FEDERALLY AGCRE NT 
Write or wire, 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM. 
E. C. Thompson, Farm Mor., Wauwarieay 


TWO GOOD BULLS FOR S 


Ollie-S, P.O. M, 37th Breeding 
We have two typy young bulls for sale 4 
One is from a 26-lb. granddaughter of 4 
and by. a 968-lb. son of Iowana Sir Ollie. — 
other is from a 28-lb. granddaughter of 
and by Sir Ollie Mooie Watson 7th, Ss 
calves priced right. Write today or care 


the farm. ; 
DICMERE FARM > 
H. E. DICKINSON, Oconee 


ORMSBYS and OLLI 


130 head of real cows and young stock—must sell 
head to make room for winter. Cows milking uw 
112 Ibs. milk a day. Heifers with up to 33 Ibs. hi) 
7 day. Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes Della the gre: 
producing son of 387th, sire of World’s Champi 
also the highest record Ollie bull in service a Ii 
National Dairy Show. 

F. H. BOYLE, Owner, PEEBLES, Y 


L. F. Murphy, Mer. Se: 


Come to St. Croix County 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure- 

and grades of all breeds. One or a 
Area tested. 

ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY D. 

EXCHANGE, 

F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


Purebred and Grade Holst 
The best place to get them is at Randolph, 
Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 

RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATIO! 
S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, 


Hammon 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Assoc 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wis! 
all correspondence to A. F. GAFKE, secret 
FERSON, WIS. 


YOUNG BULLS 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day . 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, producl? 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, 


BULL CALVES — HEIFER‘ 


We have for sale some choice bull calves 
registered heifers at farmers prices, Sired by 

lb. grandson of Iowana Sir Ollie and from 
of a 1040-lb. Ilomestead bull. Accredited her 
CHAS. HUGHES & SON, NEENA 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman 
vertisers and tell them you an 
their ad in Hoard’s Dairyman 


KOLRAIN MARION FINDERNE 


ive Highest milk producer east of Rockies with 35,339 


Ibs. in a year. Has 1278 lbs. butter. Two sons and 
two daughters also selling. 


ys. butter in a year. 


150 PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


livery animal to be sold without reserve or protection. Tuberculin 
tested and selling with retest privilege. 


—MANY COWS AND HEIFERS with records from 800 to 1278 


-—ELEVEN DAUGHTERS of 1000-lb. cows and twenty-five daugh- 
srs of 800- to 1000-lb. cows. 


—FIFTY DAUGHTERS of Sir P. O. M. 40th, a three-fourths 
tother to “37th” and one of the best proved sons of his famous sire. 


,—THIRTY-FIVE DAUGHTERS of Sir Ormsby Karen, a son of 
ir P. O. M. 37th, from a 30-lb., 953-lb. 3-year-old. 


| —TWENTY DAUGHTERS of Carnation Mutual Matador, a 1087- 
), son of Matador Segis Walker. 


—TWENTY BULLS including the herd sires and four others from 
()00- to 1278-Ib. dams. 


: 


(OV. {-2, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


bs At West Michigan Fair Grounds. 10 A. M. each day. 
=ND FOR CATALOG— MELIN-PETERSEN Co., 306-8 Gorham Bld, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 
Holstein Milk i 
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yy, he bred ig eag re been in 
sy) Progress for over fifty years. 

Wark ae The breeders are now in a 

(ees Position to sell some of 
\ j their best animals at rea- 
= sonable prices. Waukesha 
County has more Dollars inyested in better bred cattle 
than any other county in the world. Buyers are 
given every consideration in helping to locate and as- 
semble their purchases, whether it be one or a carload. 
Can furnish you with 40 pure-bred cows and heifers 
bred to freshen this fall and early winter. A carload 
of bred, richly bred, grade heifers. 4 carload of 
springing and fresh highly bred grade cows. October 
and November freshening. Also a number of good 
pure-bred bulls 3 months to 1" years old. 

Send for bull list or write your wants for service- 
able bulls. Sample—Bonair King Pontiac, born 
October 1, 1926, well marked, a good individual; Sire 
—Pabst Woodrest Pontiac 288286. Dam has 1178 Ibs. 
butter in a year. Dam—Bonair Beauty Ormsby 4th 
454150. Butter 7 days @ 3 years 20,50 lbs. Price $175. 
W. L. Baird, Art Bennett at your service. Write or wire. 


WAUKESHA HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 


75 to 150 High Grade 


Holsteins and Guernseys 


We have for sale at all times from 75 to 150 high 
grade Guernseys and Holstein springers of all ages. 
T. B. tested. Sound and heavy producers. We buy 
and ship on order. Visit us or write. Prices reason- 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO., 
Raymond Knutson, Mgr., West Salem, Wis, 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
‘and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 
of every calf will have a record. 

Ask us about them. 


W. W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


Holstein Heifers For Sale 


Four registered Holstein heifers coming 2 years 
old. Sired by Johanna Kayewood Korndyke, a 
39 Ib. twice 1,000-lb. bull, and from high reec- 
ord dams. Bred to a 30-lb. Ormsby show bull, 
due this fall and winter. Federally accredit- 
ed herd. Price $600. Come, phone or write. 


HILLSIDE STOCK FARM, 
Kirkpatrick Bros., Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


_ The . 
-roductio 
F Holsteins 


F average butterfat produc- 
i of the 27,798 Holsteins 
lich have been credited with 
s-time tests is 533.72 Ibs. 
the average 331 producing 
‘s. For the 9,774 aged 
"$ — average producing 
‘s 332 — the average but- 
Pee cauction is 600.60. 
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: Write for 
\ Holstein Literature 
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Extension Serice 
LSTEINCZFRIESIAN 


| + ASsociation of AMERICA 
CHICAGO 


Come to Sheboygan County for Holsteins 
We have choice grades and purebreds to select 


from. Write your wants to: 
D N Handle Goods 
in Sette Dain >. SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASS’N., 


Ask Him Why! Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plymouth, Wis. 
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SIR INKA MAY , 
One of Carnation’s All-American Show Ring Champion Herd Sires 


OUR CONSIGNMENT to the U. S. National Sale 
CONSISTS OF — 


One of the finest sons of SIR INKA MAY ever offered for sale. Ready for service, 
A daughter of Iowana Sir Ollie due right after the sale to NORTH STAR JOE 
HOMESTEAD, . 

The daughter of NORTH STAR JOE HOMESTEAD out of this same cow, a year old. 
A daughter of Burton Hartog De Kol Ormsby from a daughter of Segis Matador Pros- 
pect and due soon to a show bull. . 
What we believe to be the finest group of heifers we have ever offered due to freshen 
in December to those Carnation Herd Sires whose daughters are not for sale at any price, 


Attend the NATIONAL SALE NOV. 17 & 18 at WATERTOWN, WIS., and bid on— 
SIR INKA MAY IITH. (from 235 pound dam) 
WALCOWIS OLLIE ORMSBY CANARY (Bred tne) 
BURTON RITA PROSPECT (The richest Carnation Breeding) 
CARNATION JOSEPHINE ORMSBY CANARY (A_Joe Daughter) 
And By All Means Find out about the best heifer proposition we ever offered. 


Send at once for information that will make it possible for you 
to get the best Carnation animals that have been offered for sale. 


Address all correspondence to —— 
911-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
’ MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


BURR OAKS DISPERSAL 
7 Bulls— "7Q HOLSTEINS 63 Females 
Aurora, Illinois i Gena. November 3 


Offering real opportunities in foundation cows, well bred Colantha 
and Ormsby heifers and a wide choice in bulls of all ages including: 
Prince Korndyke Ormsby Fayne, a 1200-lb. tried sire, and his 6- 
month-old son; Sir Ormsby St. Clair, a very promising December calf 
from a 32-lb. 3-year-old; King Rathbun Colantha Johanna Lad, a 
typy well-bred 4-year-old from a 1000-lb. long distance producer; a 
Logan DeKol Piebe Fayne yearling show’ bull from a twice 28-Ib. 
granddaughter of King Pontiac Champion. 


BURR OAKS FARM, J.H. BURR, Owner, St. Charles, Illinois 
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Holstein Breeders’ Consignment Sale 
| 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, November 9 
40 Springing Cows and Heifers, 15 Yearling Heifers, 20 Serviceable Bulls 


Among the entries are: 1 30-lb. cow due sale time, 1 daughter of a 
31-lb. cow, due to a 37-lb. sire. Bulls include a 30-lb. sire, ready for 
service, 1 29-Ib. bull, 1 27-lb. Homestead bull, 2 25-lb. bulls. 


DON’T MISS THIS SALE 


| CHAS. POHLMAN, Ripon, Wis.,— S. H. BIRD, So. Byron, Wis., Managers 
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Mr. Holstein Breeder— 


BUY A YEARLING SON, four-fifths white, rugged, strong, ready for immediate heavy service 
FROM ANNETTA JOHANNA ORMSBY 832530. She just completed a 365-day semi-officia! 
record of 1228.75 LBS. BUTTER from 26,853 LBS. OF MILK, as a senior 3-year-old making 
her one of the ranking 3-year-olds of the breed. Her calf sired by a son of the Wisconsin 
state champion ten month cow and maternal brother to the world champion 2-year-old heifer 
and Illinois state champion 4-year-old cow. For vedigrees and pictures write 


GLEN M. HOUSEHOLDER, State Board of Control, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. of butter a year. Average test for his six 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
him for sale. 150 head in herd, Forty cows with yearly records. Federally Accredited. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


ORRIS FAR Is Offering SEVERAL DESIR- 
ABLE BULLS, ready for service 
Wi this fall. Also YOUNGER CALVES. Write for particulars. ~ 

MUKWONAGO (Fully Accredited) WISCONSIN: 


KING PONTIAC CHAMPION PARTHENEA 
A noted show bull and sire of prize winners. 
First and champion at Wis. State Fair and 
twice second at the National. His full brother 
was Jr. champion at the National. To be Sold. 
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A daughter of the Famous Pabst Korndyke 
Star, whose first 6 daughters to be tested av- 
erage over 900 lbs. on official test as 2-year- 
olds. This one has over 625 lbs. butter in 
Cc. T. A., is due about sale and is capable of a 
real record. To be sold. 


MOUNTAIN ASH COLANTHA ORMSBY 
First prize senior calf in a class of sixty at 
Wisconsin, 1927. Dam was 2d at Waterloo, 
1926. Dam’s sister is making almost 800 lbs. 
butter on ordinary farm care. To be Sold. 


GOVERNOR FOBES CORNFLOWER 
By Governor Fobes from a 383-lb., 1000-lb. 4- 
year-old dam that is making about 1200 lbs. 
now. To be Sold. 


A 20-lb. 83-year-old and of real show type will 
be fresh at sale time. To be sold. 


MILFORD PONTIAC ORMSBY 
Sixth prize at Wisconsin State Fair, 1927, in 
that great four-year-old class. Has a good 305- 


day record. Due in November. To be Sold. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


SIR: OLLIE KORNDYKE ORMSBY 
JOHANNA 

Jr. champion at Fond du Lac, first a 

ville, second at Wis. State Fair, and fou 

shows. Will be two in December. To b 


ADMIRAL ORMSBY PRIDE 
A son of the U. S. Champion 1327-lb. Sr. 3-yr.- 
old, sired by a son of the famous Wisconsin 
Fobes 5th. His 2 nearest dams are wonderful 
daughters of Sir P. O. M. 37th. To be Sold. 


GOVERNOR ADMIRAL ORMSBY 
A son of Governor Fobes from a dam that has 
850 Ibs. butter in her first 8 months as a 38- 
year-old. His 13 nearest tested dams average 
1100 lbs. To be Sold. 
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RE Haeger 
W L.Baird 
Francis Darcey 


U.S. National Fall Sale 


NOV. 15-16 NOV. 17-18 
WAUKESHA, WIS. | WATERTOWN,WIS. 


300 HEAD 


¢c America’s BEST Holsteins 


On this page we show pictures of just a few of the good ones. These 
pictures do not begin to tell the story of this great sale. These are 
cows, heifers and bulls that have been hand-picked from good clean 
herds all over the country, a large percentage of them from AC- 
CREDITED HERDS and the balance from herds under state and 
federal supervision. 


FALL AND WINTER MILKERS— 


We have been over Wisconsin and other nearby states with a fine- 
tooth comb, selecting fresh cows and springers of desirable type and 
evident producing ability, many with large C. T. A. records, others 
with A. R. records and still others that are just great prospects. 
These females will pay you immediate returns at the pail and at the 
same time will serve as foundation stock for the building up of a 
high class purebred herd. ’ 


THE BULLS—There will be 60 bulls of superior breeding 
and individuality. THE YEAR’S GREATEST 
SELECTION OF BULLS 


80 of them from dams with records of 30 lbs. of butter in 7 days 
or with butter records the equivalent of from 900 to 1327 lbs. in a 
year. 30 bulls of superior type selected because of combined type, 
records and breeding. We have used especial care in selecting our 
bulls for type, breeding and promise many will bring top prices from 
the big breeders but there will undoubtedly be a number of desirable 
ones that will go at prices any good dairy farmer can well afford, 
or several can pool their resources and get one of the tops. Here is 
an opportunity for county agents and others interested in forming 
bull associations. 


For Illustrated Sale Circular, write 


W. L. BAIRD FRANCIS DARCEY 
WAUKESHA, WIS. WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Butter 205 days 1700 lbs. (approximat( 
Will weigh a ton and due to freshen 


To be sold. y 


MAMSELL BELLE DE KOL HENGE 
Third prize aged cow at Wisconsin Stat 
1927. She is a 380-lb. cow from a da 
939 lbs. butter in a year, Due at sal 
To be Sold. : gs 
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LLENROC LADY JEMIMA 
A twice 1000-lb. cow, from a 1215-lb. 
of a 1280-lb. cow. Her three-year-ol 
signed, sire by one of Canada’s be 
sires. 


R. E. HAEGER 


ALGONQUIN, ILL. 


DE KOL LOUISA PIEBE 709831 
Butter 7 days, 4 years, 28.07; butter | 
51% years, 28.02. To be sold. ‘ 


ORMSBY PABST BURKE 
Second to the junior champion at 
State Fair, 1927. A grandson of C 
Sir P. O. M. 87th. To be Sold. i 


BLACK PEARL ORMSBY KORNDYKE 
Junior champion at E.stern States and Michi- 
van and first prize calf at Waterloo, 1927. 
Her dam was All-American calf in 1924. To 
be Sold. 


SIDE HILL ORMSBY SEGIS 
American Champion milk producer for seven 
and thirty days and a first prize winner in 
fast company. Her son to be sold, coming 
two years old, by a 26-lb. sire. 


Healthy Holsteins 


you are in the market for grade or eettoned Hol- 
sins from tested herds write us today. 


ILLINOIS HOLSTEIN- Wi Ge ASSN. 
gS. Dearburi, St., HICAGO, ILL. 


he Best is Usually the Cheapest 


jur B 337, born March 15th, has for his two 
sarest dams real TRUE TYPE COWS THAT 
OTH one, geet dag over 1,100 Ibs. and 


‘THE BULL YOU WANT 


| 33-Lb. Dam — Good Type 


| RAWLEIGH PIEBE OAK POSCH, born Dec. 1926, 
one of the best calves we have ever had for sale. 
ow type. Dam a 33-Ib. Homestead cow with 885 

;, butter in 305 days as a 4-year-old. His sire is 
t of the 41-lb. 4-year-old granddaughter of 37th. 
yo nearest dam’s average over 37 lbs. Write today 
‘c complete information. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CoO. 


mers, Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, Freeport, Ill. 


iffalo Creek Farm Holsteins 


\fe are offering BULL CALVES rich in 
‘rmsby breeding from tested dams. These 
‘te from six to eleven months old. Some 
Jticed as low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
id further information. Herd under federal 
apervision. 

‘INGHAM BROS., 


Arlington Heights, IIl. 


| — We Can Offer — 
A Few Choice Bulls of 
_ Ormsby Breeding 


“at will be ready for fall service. They are 
od individuals from good record dams. Also 
jfew younger calves at bargain prices. 


' ELLWOOD & NELSON 


eKALB, ILLINOIS 
1YDE PARK FARM 
ILLINOIS 


ALOS PARK, - 
| Offers BULL CALVES 


5 by an outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 
Jr from Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 


with leading cow testing association 
jeords. $100.00 up for typy individuals. 
IHN A. CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
Owner Herdsman 


aS a Sa 
i 
‘UNITED STATES SOLDIERS HOME DAIRY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FFERS FOR SALE at reasonable prices from the firs! 
‘credited herd in the United States, PURE BRED 
OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN MALE CALVES from one 
Onth to seven months old, fram yearly tested dams 

sons of General Piebe 323266 H. B. One of the 

est bred sons of the well known K. P. O. P. whose 
Wseendants have in the past eight seasons won no 

than 553 first prizes. His five nearest dams, all 
Twe 1,200 lbs. butter in 265 days. Also sons of 
‘ahamholm Colantha Pauline Lad 297377 H. B. 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. 
tested. Address 


| RIVER MEADOW FARMS, 


Tuberculin 


High Grade Holstein Springers : 


Portlandville, N. Y. 


P. S. Come and make selections. 


| OHIO HOLSTEINS 


»Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
) Very choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
{sales agents in the field all the time who can 
ake care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 

liries are referred to our entire membership. 


} _ OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
3 Cleveland, Ohio. 


ung Bulls For Sale 


FROM AN ACCREDITED HERD 


“have for sale some excellent young bulls up to 
) Months old. They are from good record dams of 
}lantha breeding. Most of them are by Lauderdale 
/orth Star Champion a 1034 lb. grandson of Johanna 
jnheur Champion. A few by K. P. O. P. 54. Their 
ites are reasonable. The herd is fully accredited. 


SBORNDALE FARM, DERBY, CONN. 
WALDO S. KELLOGG, Owner 


‘you will need a new sire dur- 
the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


IARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


ERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 
P.O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 


Nereedes, his dam world’s champion in Class GC. 
{der Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
ze and production write 

—E. FERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA. 


Buy that herd bull from a 
O©ard”s Dairyman advertiser. 


You'll be better satisfied. 
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IN NO OTHER 
HERD 


Can There Be Found Five Cows 
With Records Equal to These 


Five Femco Cows 


May Walker Ollie Homestead 1,523.24 
Mier sce. caterer 31,610.60 
Grahamholm Co. Paul. Segis 1,426.75 
Miley seisrwts nyele cise aimoaseayeol 60 
Grahamholm Col. Segis Maid 1,316.60 
Map isceislos Haine ered Gee 33,545.60 
Miss Mutual Rose De Kol .... 1,260.50 
DRT. is eicowicheteterti ste slazes cers.» eters 26,551.80 
Aurora Homestead Badger .. 1,208.76 
Mille ete omterti vets terse s tite 32,321.20 


Eight other cows in the herd have rec- 
ords from 1,000 to 1,194 lbs. Femco 
Holsteins are producers. 


A Few Choice Bulls For Sale 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, - 


¢ [ee aye emery of 


| BULLS For Sale 


We have young bulls of serviceable age 
and some yearling heifers of the famous 


COUNT-PIEBE 


breeding 
Some outstanding individuals from 


High Record Cows 


These animals are priced to sell quick- 
ly. Write us for pedigrees. You cannot 
beat our price or quality. 

ARDEN DAIRIES, Inc. 


ST. PAUL MINN. 


<, 
°° como emo. 


Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and 
from a 2-year-old that has 12,560 Ibs. 
milk, 551.5 lbs. butter in 305 days. 
Write for pedigree and price. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. 


STEELE COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS 


Are noted for their size, type and produc- 
tion. Purebreds or grades. One ora carload. 


GEO. S, KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE—Registered Holstein Bull 


ready for service. Born Oct. 12, 1926. Dam 
—Jewel Ormsby Beauty No. 929695, has C. T. 
A. record of 496 lbs. butter in 305 days as 
2-year-old on 2 time milking. Sire—Jerry 
Ormsby Glen No. 426337. Dam has 26 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days junior 3-year-old and 666 lbs. 
butter in 305 days as junior 2-year-old. 
Price $125. 

CHRIS DITLEVSON, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE gi? SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
18 NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.”’ His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 


choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, Northfield, Minn. 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Get our prices. 


C. L. SPAULDING. MGR., 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, chcice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


Warren, Minn, 
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Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


Better Make it Snappy — Winter Cometh ! 
What Shall I Ask Our Sales Managers to Quote You Upon ? 


Write J. G. HAYS, Sec, MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N, EAST LANSING, MICH. 
SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


SERRADELLA FARM OFFERS — A 33-lb. 
Serviceable Colantha Bull 


Sired by Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver whose dam is a 36-lb., 1300-lb. 
daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. This young bull is from Serradella 
Kanaka Rosewood, 33.24-lb. 5-year-old that also has a good 305-day 
record made as a heifer. The bull is 2 years old, straight, and well 
grown. A bargain at $3800. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


A Yearling Show Bull 


Light colored and well grown. A bull of real quality and excellent breed- 
ing. Born May 20, 1926. His sire is by a 37-lb. grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs and out of a 33-lb. cow. His dam is a 20-lb. Jr. 2-year-old daugh- 
ter of a 31-lb. cow with 1,018 lbs. butter in 365 days. 


Send for pedigree of Ear Tag No. 468 
“THE MICHIGAN STATE HERDS” 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, Lansing, Mich. 


AMBASSADOR FOBES -- Our Sr. Sire 


= is a proven sire with the very best type and 
breeding. He is by S. P. O. M. 37th and from 
that great foundation cow, Wisconsin Fobes. 
Wisconsin Fobes 5th and Wisconsin Fobes 6th, 
two of the best daughters of 37th were his 
full sisters. 

We have for sale young sons of Ambassa- 
dor Fobes from 7 day and year record dams 
with good type and breeding. 

WRITE US OR COME TO THE FARM 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Bulls of World’s Champion Becca 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 
Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 
From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


— =o Nor OR. LIS TS 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, one GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 
OUR JUNIOR HERD SIRE 


has the best of type and productive breeding and 
already has a very nice list of A. R. O. daughters. 
He is by King Ona and from Clover Farm Mer- 
cena Segis, a granddaughter of King Segis that 
has 4 records over 30 Ibs. and 950 Ibs. butter in a 
ei as year. We have YOUNG SONS of this sire from daughters 
, & ie of Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld FOR SALE. 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM - BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. Butter in 365 Days 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 4 
Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
A. R. O. daughters. He is a ‘“‘PIEBE’”’ son from a 1230-lb. former world’s 


record “COUNT daughter. 

Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old - 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 Ibs. butter this year. 
Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. M. 
This bull will put type and production in your | ihe and is high class in 
every respect. 


Send for Pedigree and Photo 


A. J. LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, MINN. aif Walker Sepia Homestead 


— 
” 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Grade and Pure-bred Sprinyérs. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred herd priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service. 

JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 
BULL CALF born Aug. 31, 1927, dam 8193 
lbs. yearly record. Sire from a high record 
daughter of “87th” and a son of Sir P. O. M. 
from a 1,100-lb. dam. Price $125. 
B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 
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Wright engineers examine 
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Lindbergh’s engine! 


What their findings tell you about lubrication 


In a few days of actual flying Col. Lindbergh’s engine did 
harder work than your car or tractor will probably do 
in the next 6 months. 


In these flights his engine usually ran with wide- 
open throttle under a heavy load, much as your tractor 
engine operates. But the load was many times greater 


than your tractor ever carries. 


And on his famous New York to Paris flight his 
engine ran without stopping for 33% hours, where your 
tractor seldom runs continuously more than 6 or 8 hours. 


Shortly before Col. Lindbergh took off again for his 
nation-wide tour of this country, the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation examined his engine. 


The letter at the right explains their findings. 


Col. Lindbergh uses our regular stock Mobiloil “B” 
—the same oil that is recommended for many farm 
tractors. The grade recommended for the Fordson and 
many others is Mobiloil “BB” which is made from 
the same stocks but is somewhat lighter in body. 
nearby Mobiloil dealer has these oils. His Mobiloil 
Chart will tell you exactly which grade of Mobiloil to 


use in each of your engines. 


The best way to buy Mobiloil is in 30- and 55-gallon 
steel drums with faucets. Your dealer will give you 
a substantial discount on these quantity. purchases. 
He also has the 10-gallon drum with faucet and the 


5-gallon tipper box. 


Mohiloil may cost you a little more by the gallon’ 


but it is cheaper in the long run. Let Mobiloil banish 
wear in all your automotive engines just as it did in 
Col. Lindbergh’s engine. 


GhRGOY,. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Gentlemen 
Colone 
l Lingp 
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OUR guide—if your car is nor listed below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the correct 
grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. And remember that . . . 


609 automotive manufacturers 
approve it! 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloi 
“E,"’ Mobiloil Arctic C*Arc.""), Mobiloil ‘'A,"’ Mobiloil *“BB,* 
and Mobiloil *’B.” 

Follow winter recommendations when temperatures from 32° P 
(freezing) to o° F (zero) prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloid 
Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’’). 
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Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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At Nebraska “Ag”... In Pennsylvania... And 0 


a Vermont Dairy Farm... They tell hor 
they always have | 
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WARM, Dry. FEET 


H™ are real people tell- 
.& ing you in their own 
words why they buy Ball- 
Band (Red Ball) footwear. 

They. say they like foot- 
wear with the Red Ball trade- 
mark because it gives them 
more days wear, because it 
gives them perfect foot pro- 
tection in wet and cold 
weather, and because Ball- 
Band footwear fits. 

For more than two gener- 
ations, millions of othermen 
like them have worn Ball- 


Band footwear; and every- 
where you go, they say the 
same good things about it. 


If you are not already - 


wearing footwear with the 
Red Ball trade-mark begin at 
once to doso. Then you will 
know what these farmers 
mean when they talk about 
foot protection, good fit and 
more days wear. 


“We got the habit from Dad”’ 


Seventy-five years ago the Greiner 
farm near East Syracuse, New York, 
was a forest. Today, it is one of the 
best farms in the Onondaga Valley 
and Earnest Greiner and his brothers 
are certainly among the busiest 
farmers in the Valley. They have built 
up a milk route, selling around 350 
quarts daily, of which about half is 
produced by their own herd of 14 
Holstein cows.: 

Go into the Greiner kitchen and you 
will see an array of Ball-Band rubbers 


of all kinds that looks like the stock 


of a small store, for all the boys wear 
them. There are knit gaiters, sanslips, 
four-buckle arctics, and half-hip boots. 

“We've been wearing Ball-Band 
goods right along,” says Earnest Grei- 
ner; “I guess we got the habit from 
Dad. Believe me, we wear them too, 


because peddling milk and looking 
after a herd of cows is mostly foot- 


work. We can’t pick out easy paths to 
save our feet, and we don’t have to 
with Red Ball footwear.” 


Ask your dealer for Ball- 


Band. Every genuine Ball- 
Band article has the Red 
Ball trade-mark. Look for it. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MEG. CO. 
313 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


“I like the way they fit’ 


“I can’t remember when I bought my first 
pair of Ball-Band footwear, it has been so 
long ago,” says Mr. S. W. Perin, Farm Su- 
perintendent of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture at Lincoln. 

Mr. Perin has been in the service of the 
University since 1889, and has “set the 
stage” for farm laboratory experiments 
for tens of thousands of students. Dip- 
ping, fertilizing, butchering, feeding, he 
has to come and go in all sorts ot 
weather. Through wet grass, mud and 
manure, and over cinder drives and con- 


SHOES 


BOOTS 
HEAVY RUBBERS 
GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK 
+ WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


LOO [20.7 


crete floors, without heed as to where he 
steps. Yet, he says: 

“T’ve never had a defective pair of Ball- 
Band footwear in my life. Every boot or 
tubber with the Red Ball trade-mark I’ve 
owned has given me all the wear I could 
possibly ask. I also like the way Ball-Band 
footwear fits. Comfortable feet are as im- 
portant as warm, dry feet. 

“Most of the boys who work under me 
here wear Ball-Band too, and the wear that 
some of them give their boots is a real test 
of durability.” 


I-BAN D 


LIGHT RUBBERS 
ACRE LEGS 


the Red wBald 


**'The best riggin’ in 
the state’”’ 


According to D. J. Stebbins (photograph 
on the right), Manager of the 2600-acre 
Brattleboro Retreat Farm, ‘‘the Ball-Band 
four-buckle cloth arctic is without question 
the best riggin’ in the state for the kind 
of work we do around here. It keeps out 
the wet of even deep slush and is perfectly 
warm in below-zero weather. I’ve worn a 
single pair more than a year. Other kinds 
won't last me near that long.” 

The kind of work that Mr. Stebbins does 
is familiar to every dairyman, only not many 
farms are as large or as well stocked as 
Brattleboro Retreat. He superintends about 
thirty-five men, who work the farm and 
take care of 140 head of cattle (mostly 
Holstein cows), 200 head of hogs and 20 
horses. 


Leather work shoes as well as rubber footwear 

can now be bought with the Red Ball trade- 

mark. They, too, give more days wear. Ask 
your dealer to fit you with Mishko shoes. 


This knee boot and rubber 
arctic are two popular 
styles from the large Ball- 
Band line. First quality 
materials and honest 
rorkmanst i aa 
ing long life into every 
article that has the Red 
Ball trade-mark. 


‘saiah 40:28 “Hast thou not known? 
st thou not heard? The everlasting 
i, Jehovah, the Creator of the ends 
o the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
ary; there is no searching of His 
lerstanding.” 


{he second stanza of one of the 
oat old hymns runs thus: 


“Swift to its close ebbs out 

| * life’s little day; 

| Earth’s joys grow dim, its 
glories fade away; 

‘Change and decay in 

| around I see; 

. © Thou who changest not, 


all 


abide with me.” 


’ E have not lived very long un- 
til there begins to burn into 
our consciousness the idea 
tt the life of man is a transient life 
{ that the world is constantly 
2 nging. 

3eset with the thought of our hu- 
yn limitations and imperfections we 
‘in in the direction of religion to see 
nat it has to offer, or, we make up 
)' minds that “since nothing lasts 
1;way we may as well have a good 
te and forget all serious concerns.” 
Ft is it not true that the thought al. 
ays challenges us, the thought that 
siehow, here, in the midst of it all, 
re is Something, Somewhat, Some- 
9» that “fainteth not, neither is 
nary?” 

life is never easy to live. There are 
icult tasks, hard problems, burdens 
ge borne. We do not wish it other- 
e, not when we think it through. 
rdship leads to strength of body; 
blems sharpen the mind; burdens 
| up the divine within us. 

t is probably true that we should 
er boast to our children about how 
th we do for them, and yet is there 
|some sense in which they may well 
erstand that without years of pa- 
t toil and willing sacrifice they 
#1d not have the lives of well-being 
ich they do have? I am committed 
i the idea that we should “talk 
tags over” with our boys and girls, 
3) that they may really come to 
mw the problems of fathers and 
nthers, 

(There is a twofold value in the 
4s suggestion: Our boys and girls 
ie to understand us, and we have 
i) opportunity of keeping in touch 
wh the changing thought of the 
weld. ; 

js it not true that just at the mo- 
nat we think things have settled 
iivn into a condition of permanence 
Ware jarred by changes? Would we 
hve it otherwise? Changes that lead 
positive betterment are valuable 
we should welcome them, but we 
steer clear of too frequent and 


é 


5 
In recognition of the 
to rehabilitate themselve: 


i 
and 


distributing the cattle. 


| Wayside Musings 


. JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN 


The Permanent 
And Abiding 


not well-thought-out changes. Rest» 
lessness that results in constant 
change is costly and demoralizing. Men 
over whom hangs the spectre of con- 
stant change are not likely to give 
their best to the work of life. 

Is not our quest, then, to find in 
the midst of the constantly changing 
that which brings the comfort of per- 
manence? Dr. Rudolf Eucken tells 
us that “Religion is an inner identi- 
fication with God and the creation of 
a new life through it.” And the proc- 
ess is endless. I have observed among 
men and women that even though 
their faiths may differ, yet there is 
never any failure when they are mak- 
ing full use of what they believe in 
the building of an ever new, rich, and 
full life. God bless them for the fruit- 
age of their faith. 

During the lifetime of many of us 
there have come changes that have 
well-nigh revolutionized life: the 
electric street car, the automobile, 
farm machinery, the airplane, and the 
end is not yet. More and more will 
we see genius directed to the creation 
of machinery that will take away the 
burden of back-breaking toil and re- 
lease us to the development of finer 
and nobler lives if we use our oppor- 
tunities in sane and wise ways. 

« People will tell you that changes 
have been rapid everywhere but in re-~ 
ligion. They think that is a thorough- 
ly valid criticism. But is it? Is it not 
religion’s noble purpose to comfort 
the heart of man, in the midst of his 
swiftly changing life, with the com- 
fort of the unchangeable and eter- 
nal? What change may we expect in 
religion except that which comes 
through man’s moving up to a fuller 
understanding of the unchangeable 
and eternal? 

What we want is the feel of some- 
thing that is everlasting, something 
that a man may tie to in the midst of 
a world-life in which we are forever 
conscious of ceaseless movement and 
change. Make full use, therefore, of 
all the agencies available for building 
in us a sense of the nearness of the 
Everlasting God. 

Let not religion be a matter of 
quarreling about something; let it be 
a matter of believing something so 
steadfastly that we come to live in the 
permanent and the abiding. 


The schoolmaster wrote on the back 
of a boy’s monthly report: “A good 
worker, but talks too much.” The 
father signed the report and then 
wrote under the remark of the school- 
master: “You should meet his 
mother.” 
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JERSEYS FOR THE FLOODED AREA 


heroic courage and determination of the dairymen of Louisiana 
: s and build anew, members of the American Jersey Cattle Club 
ye donated two carloads of high quality registered stock to these flood sufferers. 
oo er da shows some of the young stock assembled and shipped from Philadelphia. 
-he Louisiana Dairy Association and the Red Cross Society co-operated in transporting 


The . 


stri L The shipment contained representatives of many of the 
it distinguished Jersey families.—The American Jersey Cattle Club. 
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Cows, hogs, poultry,-outdoors 
all winter! 


in California 


Iz you come to California this winter 
you will see poultry ranches with 
thousands of hens out of doors in the 
warm sunshine, and an acre or two 
of flourishing kale alongside. We'll 
show you in midwinter, in the Great 
Valley, fine dairy herds grazing on 
the sixth or seventh crop of alfalfa, 
and hogs running free in the thick 
orchard cover-crops. 

Anall-year growing climate, with 
some kind of crop growing or ripen- 
ing every month in the year, is one 
of the chief reasons for California’s 
$700,000,000 annual production in 
agriculture. 

And it is one of the reasons why 
California cows produce, on the aver- 
age, more butterfat per cow than any 
other state. But the reason why Cali- 
fornia dairymen get an average of 
20% more for the butterfat they 
produce so plentifully is simply that 
there are not enough all ‘round farm- 
ers in California to serve the grow- 
ing population of our cities. We need 
more good farmers, with enough 
capital for a fair start. We have to 
go to other states every year to buy 
22,000,000 pounds of butter to meet 
the shortage and for the same reason 
we need four times as many hogs as 
we are raising ourselves, besides 
enough more poultry to keep us from 
buying chickens by the carload from 
the middle-west. California prices 
are high enough to cover middle- 


western prices and the freight be- 
sides. 

The frostless belt of California’s 
Great Valley continues for two hun- 
dred miles north of San Francisco. 
There you can see the earliest of 
oranges being gathered for Thanks- 
giving prices; olives worth a cent 
apiece at the packing house and not 
enough to goaround; irrigated cotton 
that yields twice as heavily per acre 
as the national average and sells at a 
premium of 3 to 5 cents for quality. 
Peaches, pears and other fruits that 
you buy in a can or carton grow by 
the hundred-million-dollars-worth in 
California’s Great Valley and the 
smaller valleys on either side—part 
of the crop that makes California the 
third greatest agricultural state in 
America. 

Anywhere in the Great Valley, 
along the coast or in the hills, you 
can be almost sure of finding the 
pleasant California home and the 
farming opportunity you are looking 
for. There are good roads every- 
where—55,000 miles in all, and 8,000 
paved. Electricity is plentiful, and 
cheap. The mountains, the ocean 
and the big cities of San Francisco 
Bay, where a million people live, are 
but a short drive away. Your chil 
dren will go to the finest rural schools 
in America. For all the family, Cali- 
fornia is a place “where life is 
better.” 


There is a wealth of helpful information in this 84-page book, “‘Farming 
in California,” to enable you to plan your trip. It is authoritative, 
dependable information, published only by Californians Inc., a non- 
profit organization of citizens and business firms who are helping in the 
rapid development of their state. This coupon will bring you the 
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The splendid exhibit of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association attract- 
ed marked interest at many of this year’s big shows. The Association 
selected the De Laval Milker to do the milking in this exhibit and a 
special glass pail was provided in order that the audience might see 
the milk flow. Large crowds witnessed every milking. 


De Laval Milkers were at the Shows and Fairs 
with the Breeders and Breed Associations 


Ve ORS at many of the noted shows and 

fairs this season had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seeing for themselves the extent of 
the confidence that the various breed associa- 
tions and the breeders themselves place in the 
De Laval Milker. 


The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association and the New 
York State Guernsey Breeders’ Association each se- 
lected the De Laval Milker for use in splendid educa- 
tional exhibits that evoked interest and commenda- 
tion from all who saw them. 


Prominent herds like the Munroholm Guernseys 
owned by Mr. Thomas Munro, Camillus, N. Y., and 
the Shelter Valley Holsteins owned by Messrs. R. M. 
and J. H. Stone at Marcellus, N. Y., were milked dur- 


De Laval Milker 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY a 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


NEW YORK 
16§ Broadway 


The New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n. staged a most in- 
teresting exhibit which was a center of interest at the New York State 
Fair. In a model dairy barn erected on the grounds seven purebred 
Guernseys were kept and the milk sold to an appreciative audience. 
This Association also selected the De Laval Milker for its exhibit. 


; iSppet e 


ing their entire sojourn at the fair grounds with the | 
De Laval Milker. The fact that prominent breeders 
place sufficient faith and confidence in the De Laval 
Milker to see to it that their valuable show herds have 
the advantage of De Laval milking even when away 
from home on the show circuit is extremely gratify- 
ing. It clearly demonstrates the point that wherever — 
better milking and greater production are sought — 
after the De Laval Milker is considered the only solu- 
tion by those with whom these are such vital prob- 
lems. And for the dairyman who produces a low bac- 
teria count milk, the De Laval Milker has a combina- 
tion of sanitary features that are undefeatable. 


Write to the nearest office for complete informa- : 
tion, or if you prefer ask to have a De Laval repre- — 


sentative call at your home. S 


SAN FRANCISCO es 
61 Beale St. ie 


Above: The splendid Guernsey 
show herd of the Munroholm Farm, 
owned by Mr. Thos. Munro at Camil- 
lus, N. Y., at the New York State 
Fawr, where they were milked with 
the De Laval Milker as in the home 
barn. Right: Part of the noted pure- 
bred Jersey herd kept at Ashland 
Farm, Chattanooga, Tenn. This herd 
is said to be one of the finest in the 
South and captures prizes wherever it 
goes. Mr. J. O. Key, manager, says 
that the De Laval Milker is a great 
aid in making maximum production. 


Another renowned herd that was 
made to feel at home with the De | 
Laval Milker at the New York Staté —°| 
Fair was the Shelter Valley Holstein — | 
show herd. This herd, which is owned _ 
by Messrs. R. M. and J. H, Stone of | 
Marcellus, N. Y., received much atten- | 
tion from Holstein fanciers and fan- — 
ciers of fine cattle in general. To their 
credit it may be said that this inters+ 
est was not confined to the audience — 
alone for the judges saw fit to permit 
individuals of the herd to carry home | 
several valued awards, 2) 


, 
cred at Fort Atkinson, 
| as second class matter. 
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ARLEY has been fed to dairy 
cattle as well as to other classes 
| of live stock for many years and 
4| results have been reported. A 
nt trial in which barley was com- 
gd to corn as a feed for dairy cows 
4 just been reported by the Michigan 
seriment Station. The principal 
son for making this trial was to 
jin further information that could 
jtantiate recommendations which 
y now being made to dairymen in 
) area infested with corn borer in 
fnigan. In the eastern and south- 


_ 


| Composition of Barley and Corn 


Dry mat- Dig. nutrients in 100 Ibs. 


ter in Crude Carbo- To- 
| 100 Ibs. protein hydrates Fat tal 
ay 90.7 90 668 16 79.4 
0, 89.5 7.5 67.5 4.6 85.7 


aern section of Michigan the corn 
dr has been gaining a foothold for 
eet three years. It is a well 
ywn fact that corn can be grown 
1 used for silage even in an infest- 
(irea, but the question of growing 
01 for grain presents a 
ye difficult problem. Hence, 
he has been an increased 
¢and for information con- 
cing growing and using 
stitutes for corn in this 
A comparison of the 
composition 


Wi 
sentage 


(with, indicates that bar. 
@ would not give quite as 
«d results as corn in a ra- 
i. However, the feeding 
11 reported shows very lit- 
difference between the two 
jins in feeding for milk 
jjuction. Barley should be 
and or rolled before feed- 
n it to cattle. 

‘he experimental trials re- 
ited were conducted at the 
(age during the period 
in March 10 to June 8, 
{7, Ten cows, nine pure. 
11 Holsteins and one Ayr- 
le, were selected from the 
(ege dairy herd and divid- 
(into two lots of five cows 


#1. Care was taken to se- 

® groups of cows that were 
(parable as far as milk 
Nduction, stage of lacta- 

li, age, and other factors 

It might influence the QOH 
a1. QD 


ll cows were fed rough- 
| at the rate of one pound 
ihay and three pounds of 
ige for each hundred 
nds of live weight. Grain 
fed to the Holsteins at 
nd of grain to each three 
nds of milk produced. The 
"8 Were weighed each day 


the same time. Changes in 
ocunts of grain and rough- 


rate of one pound to 
2e and one-half pounds of 
k produced and to the 
(shire at the rate of one 


of A 
giey with corn, as shown | HE'LL BE ON HIS FEET) 
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age fed were made at the end 
of ten-day periods. The cows were fed 
alfalfa hay of good quality and well 
matured corn silage throughout the 
trial. The corn grain ration consist- 
ed of 400 lbs. ground corn, 300 lbs. 
ground oats, 200 lbs. bran, and 100 
lbs. Old Process linseed meal. The 
barley grain ration was the same ex- 
cept that ground barley was substi. 
tuted for the ground corn. 


During the first thirty days of the 
trial, Lot I was fed the corn ration 
and Lot II was fed the barley ration. 
During the second thirty days Lot I 
was fed the barley ration and Lot II 
the corn ration. During the third 
thirty-day period Lot I was returned 
to the corn ration and Lot II to the 
barley ration. The first ten days of 
each period were regarded as a transi- 
tion period and not included in the 
final results. 


Since cows tend to decrease in their 
milk production as lactation advances 


ND IN A YEAR OR TWO 
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MICHIGAN 


and since this is a fairly uniform fac- 
tor, the average production of each lot 
of cows during the first and third pe- 
riods should equal the production of 
the same cows during the second pe- 
riod if there is no change in produc- 
tion due to change in feeding. 


Lot I—5 Cows—Twenty-day Period 


Body 

Period Milk Fat wt. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

1 Corn in grain ration 4,392.3 136.7 6,375 

2 Barleyingrainration 3,993.1 123.2 6,370 

38 Corn in grain ration 3,789.0 114.4 6,342 
Average lst and 3rd 

periods, corn ration 4,065.7 125.5 6,359 

2nd period, barley ration 3,993.1 123.2 6,370 

Difference in favor of corn 72.6 2.3. —11 

Lot II—5 Cows—Twenty-day Period 

1 Barleyingrain ration 4,391.1 137.1 6,373 

2 Corn in grain ration 4,055.1 120.7 6,359 

38 Barley ingrainration 3,783.4 115.9 6,319 
Average lst and 3rd 

periods, barley ration 4,087.3) 126.5 6,346 

2nd period, corn ration 4,055.1 120.7 6,359 

Diff. in favor barley ration 32.2 5.8 —13 
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Barley Compared To Cor For Dairy Cows 


The preceding table gives the results 
of the barley and corn feeding trials. 
A study of the data presented shows 
that the five cows in Lot I produced a 
total of 72.6 pounds milk and 2.3 
pounds more butterfat during the av- 
erage 20-day period when on the corn 
ration than they produced during the 
intervening 20-day period when on 
the barley ration. The average weight 
of the five cows, however, was 11 
pounds greater during the 20 days 
they were on the barley ration. The 
five cows in Lot II produced a total 
of 82.2 pounds more milk and 5.8 
pounds more butterfat during the av- 
erage 20-day period when on the bar- 
ley ration than they produced while 
on the corn ration. The average 
weight of the five cows in this lot, 
however, was 13 pounds greater dur- 
ing the 20 days they were on the corn 
ration. 

Conclusion 


The fact that the cows in Lot I pro- 
duced more milk and butterfat on the 
ration containing corn and 
the cows in Lot II produced 
more milk and butterfat on 
the ration containing barley, 
it can be concluded that the 
two grain rations are about 
equal in feeding value and 
that barley may be substi-~ 
tuted for corn in the grain 
ration of the dairy cow. 


“Sales by the Candle” 


The London correspondent 
of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor reports the following in- 
teresting story concerning a 
type of auction sales: 

“A recent book about the 
Baltic Exchange, the London 
center where grain is bought 
and sold, contains a passage 
about the age-old custom 
known as ‘sales by the can- 
dle.’ A number of writers 
have shown that timber was 
sold by this method in Lon, 
don as late as the middle of 
the last century and seem to 
assume that it afterward 
dropped out. As a matter of 
fact, sales of farming crops 
in the English midlands are 
still conducted in this way. 
Such a sale has just been re- 
corded near Brackley, in 
Northamptonshire. 

“The method of sale va- 
ries; in some cases a pin is 
stuck in a candle about an 
inch from the wick and the 
last bid ‘before the pin is 
reached ends the sale. In oth- 
er cases the candle is cut in 
inch lengths and each lot of, 
fered at auction is sold as 
the last flame splutters cut. 
The method is one of the 
many treasured old customs 
which still survive in rural 
England.” 
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HE lure of the “promised 
land” brought 24-year-old 
Frank Barfknecht and _ his 

bride from Germany to Wisconsin. 
They landed the latter part of April, 
1885, unable to speak English, and 
in possession of little except plenty 
of ambition and enthusiasm, and a 
ticket to Cameron, up in Barron 
County, Wisconsin. The ticket had 
been sent them by an uncle, Frank 
Spickerman, who was working for the 
Omaha Railroad. 

For four months the young German 
toiled on the railroad section at Cam- 
eron. Then came a chance, through 
his brother-in-law, to move to Lady- 
smith in the next county to the east. 
While Frank Barfknecht worked’ on 
the railroad section there, his wife 
cooked to board the crew. 

At the end of a year came a chance 
for promotion. A section foreman 
was needed. Frank applied. Al- 
though still not proficient in the Eng- 
lish tongue, he had been a hard work- 
er and had become very familiar with 
his section. He was highly educated 
in Latin before coming to this coun- 
try, so could write English well. 
Having these qualifications, he was 
made section foreman. 


A Family Cow and Hoard’s Dairyman 


Fifteen years is a long time when 
you look ahead. But when you look 
back it diminishes considerably in 
size. This was the period that Frank 
served as section foreman, earning 
and saving. A home was the first 
goal; after that a couple of cows, 
some chickens, and some bees. Soon 
came Hoard’s Dairyman. All the 
while Barfknecht was nurturing a 
hope—a dream that some day he 
might be a dairy farmer. And he 
was planning. Neighbors and friends 
called him .‘‘farm crazy.’”’ But he 
kept right on planning. 

Then came his opportunity. A 
brother-in-law, Frank Glatz, had 
a farm about eight miles northwest of 
Barron. Across the way was a 160- 
acre tract of solid timber for sale 
at $5 an acre. Barfknecht gathered 
up his savings and purchased the 
land. Three years later he and his 
family moved there, bag and bag- 
gage. 

There was a clearing with two lit- 
tle buildings on the place then. His 
stock numbered ten head of pure- 
bred Durham cattle, a herd devel- 


MR. BARFKNECHT FEEDS HIS PIGS 


oped from his two family cows at 
Ladysmith. It was necessary for him 
to borrow $500 with which to pur- 
chase a team, wagon, and sled. 

Three years later he purchased 
another 80 acres north of his prop- 
erty for $1900. This was borrowed 
money, but the timber on the acres 
- paid for every cent of it. About five 
years after coming to this Barron 
farm, Barfknecht added an additional 
80 acres at $50 per acre. 


* Clearing The Land 


Barfknecht was a fiend for work. 
Land must be literally made if crops 
were to be grown. With the axe and 
caw Barfknecht hacked his farm from 
the ‘forest. In the twenty-six years 
that Barfknecht has been working the 
farm he has logged off 140 acres, and 
cleared for cultivation 100 acres. In 
the early days stumps were grubbed 


. Barfknecht has given an 
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Railroad Section Hand Becomes Successful Dairy Fa arme 


German Immigrant Tums from Railroading to 
Carve Farm from Forest 


out, but later, explosives were. 
used to hasten land clearing. 

As the years sped by 
Barfknecht’s family grew 
in number and _ size. 
Four boys soon grew 
into manhood. and 
they have assisted 
in developing this 
farm land. There 
were also four 
daughters in the 
family, one of 
whom is home 
now assisting her 
mother. 

“There is an 
old saying that ‘A 
sparrow raises an- 
other sparrow but 
a farmer does not 
raise another farm- 
er,” said Mr. Barf- 
knecht, “but I have 
raised four farmers.” 
Two of his boys are on 
the home farm. To each 
of the other two boys Mr. 


80-acre farm adjoining. 

While the first cattle on the Barf- 
knecht farm were Durhams, it did not 
take Mr. Barfknecht many years to 
realize that if he were to follow 
dairying for the most profit, his herd 
should be one of the major dairy 


FRANK BARFKNECHT 


120, with two inclosed silos. 
The lumber, more than 100,- 
000 feet which went into 
the construction of the 
barn, came from the 
farm and consists 
mainly of pine, white 
oak, and elm. 
Stanchions and pens 
of modern design 
and drinking cups 
were installed in 
the new barn. A 
feature of the in- 
terior arrange- 
ment is the row 
of individual calf 
pens which ex- 
tends the full 
length of the barn. 
Mr. Barfknecht is 
satisfied that this 
system of housing 
calves is worth while. 
The calves cannot suck 
one another and can get 
more individual attention. 
The twin silos, located 
inside the barn at one 
end, offer the advantage 
that they may both be filled with but 
one setting of the machine. 


Joins a Cow Testing Association 


As soon as a cow testing associa- 
tion was organized which he could 


CARVED FROM THE FOREST THE BARFKNECHT FARM IS A MONUMENT 
TO THE INDUSTRY OF ITS OWNER 


breeds. In 1910 he decided on Hol- 
steins and purchased a pure-bred sire 
from Mr. Stevens of Jefferson, Wis- 
consin. The sire was crossed on the 
Durham cows and a high grade Hol- 
stein herd built up. When this had 
been accomplished, Mr. Barfknecht 

sold off all his grades for $4,000 and 

spent. $3,000 purchasing eleven pure- 
bred females from 
Fred Krahenbull, a 
leading’ breeder in the 
locality. 

As soon as the de- 
velopment of a high 
grade Holstein herd 
was well under way, 
Mr. Barfknecht discov- 
ered that his barn was 
inadequate to house such a herd as he 
hoped to own in the near future. So 
in 1912 he built a large barn, 40 by 


join, Mr. Barfknecht became a mem- 
ber. The herd average for 1925-26 
was 301.8 lbs. fat for 24 cows. The 
high cow in the herd was Lady Pon- 
tiac Pearl Hartog, with a record of 
546.9 Ibs. fat. The herd averaged a 
profit above feed cost of about $100 
a head in 1925. The herd sire is 
Pabst King Orchid. -Shown at the 
Barron County Fair he has been 
awarded a championship ribbon. 

The grain mixture fed the herd 
consists of 200 lbs. corn, 200 lbs. 
oats, 100 lbs. bran, 100 lbs. gluten, 
50 lbs. oil meal fed with first quality 
alfalfa hay and plenty of corn silage. 
The cows get the right kinds and 
amounts of raw material with which 
to manufacture milk in abundance. 


Feeding the Calves 


“We feed the calves about 5 lbs. of 
whole milk a day,” says Mr. Barf- 


THIS BIG BARN WAS BUILT FROM LUMBER CUT ON THE FARM 


- knecht. 
‘increase the feed to abou 


out of the forest and 
him a neat income whic 


$800, which he paid, to $ 
h 


“The second pte 


day, then they get half 
and half skimmilk for anot 
weeks, getting about a gallo 
mixture twice a day. We 
milk until the calves are 
The big ealves get about [wo 
a day. All the calves hay 
front of them. Th 
the older calves i is m 
oil meal, 100 lbs. Peg xe) 
Ibs. ua corn, 100 Ibs. b 
also get alfalfa hay and s 
Fifteen acres of Irish — 
(early) potatoes make up 
crop grown on the farm. 
‘in the barn is capable 
1,000 bushels for storage. — 
Bavfigicene made $3,500 on 
of potatoes. A 4-8-6 ¢&% 
fertilizer is applied. to the j 
ground at the rate of. 3) ‘ 
acre, : 4 
The other field one ere 
about 20 acres of ‘corn ‘for 
acres alfalfa, 10 acres 
acres oats, 15 acres barl 
“We generally figure to sp 
$1600 a year for purchasin 
says Mr. Barfknecht. “Co 
king of the country and I like 
my cows in good flesh.” 


Sources of Farm Inc 


-The average yearly sale of 
about $2,000 and a similar f 
ers the annual receipts from 
of hogs. A source of go 
the farm is the herd of abo 
bred hogs. The pigs get 
skimmilk, ground oats and bai 
alfalfa pasture. They are 
for market on corn, an 
also fed a mineral mixture 
and salt. Barfknecht a 
ket his pigs in August ar 
at a weight of 200 lbs. ea 

The farm flock consists 
200 laying birds of the V 
horn and Silver _Wyando' 
The income from poultry 
is over $300. The poultry 
just been remodeled at~ 
proximately $1000. It has a 
system of ventilation. 


electric lights. — 
The dairy herd is kept u 


60 head, with a =n 


TWO STALWARTS—THE H 
AND ONE OF MR. BARFENI 
SONS” x 


about 25. Milk is sea 
farm and the cream goes to 
ron Co-operative Creamery. 


Years of Accomphanes 


_ At the age of 66 years | 
knecht can look upon the fruit 
labors and be proud of his 
plishments. He has reare 
ily who have been loyal to 


be the envy of many bus 
He has a set of farm bu 
practical and good loo 
could wish. The original 
have increased in valu 


conservative figure. 
alone are valued at $ 
ing has paid Mr. Barfk 


N 1820, my grandfather married 
Sophia Bishop of Vermont. Both 
were 20 years old. They soon de- 
aa to migrate West. From bounty 
jmey received from killing panthers 
iid working for others, his assets 
' amounted to 
about $200, two 
fine horses, a fine 
rifle, some blan- 
kets, and . wear- 
ing apparel. 
With no real 
goal in view, they 
bade the near rel- 
atives good-bye, 
|= mounted their 
JRaANsom 4. Moors horses and rode 
a , westward. They 
. 
! 
. 
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ymped where night overtook them, 
id came at last within sight of Lake 
tie. The lake became their guiding 
ih They continued until, as they 
‘lieved, they were in the far, far 
vest. Ata point where the beautiful 
“ayahoga River empties into Lake 
tie, they decided to set stakes. 

‘Grandfather found employment in 
e little town of Cleveland. He soon 


TO CLEVELAND 


| Lake Erie. 
eveland 


? > 

tame 21 years of age and staked 
it his government claim or home- 
ad. He proved up on this claim 
hich now lies near the center of the 
seat city. of Cleveland, and secured 
tle about 1826. Here the family of 
ne children were born, attended dis- 
ict school, and helped on the farm. 
The country settled up rapidly, 
hich was not to grandfather’s liking 
3 the new settlers interfered with 
‘ss hunting and trapping operations. 
‘e heard of the great 
anting, fishing, and 
‘apping in the newly 
prmed territory of Wis- 
msin, and dreamed of 


erritory. 

His brothers, Joseph 
jnd Levi, had already 
‘ttled in Wisconsin, the 
ormer in Waupaca 
ounty and the latter at 
jaraboo. These brothers 
ndoubtedly had written 
im of the wonderful 


| In 1838 the call of the 
id was so intense that 


: RANDFATHER AND HIS BRIDE TRAVELED WESTWARD 


Camping where night overtook them they came at last in sight 
Following the lake they finally set stakes near 


In 1838 the call of the wild was so strc 
ment in two covered wagons for Wisconsin. 
horse theft organizations flourished. 


o 

westward, consequently sold his farm 
for the magnificent sum of $4,600, 
which at that time was considered one 
of the best sales of farm: lands that 
had so far occurred in that region. At 
that time grandfather had two fine 
spans of horses and by arranging two 
covered wagons, together with equip- 
ment for the trip, the family were 
made as comfortable as possible and 
the long journey to a strange land 
was begun. 

The roads were rough and muddy, 
so progress was retarded and only a 
limited number of miles could be 
made in a single day. Horse theft or- 
ganizations flourished in those days 
and they were determined to get 
these two spans of fine horses. How- 
ever, grandfather was not a man to 
be trifled with and his experience 
with firearms was such that the horse 
thieves were up against a man who 
could match them at every turn. 

Emerging from the Maumee bot- 
toms he came into the openings of 
Michigan, then Indiana, and finally 
rounding the head of the lake he 
came through the 
corner of Illinois and 
camped on the site 
where Chicago now 
stands. 

Following the west- 
ern shore of Lake 
Michigan, he crossed 
the Illinois line and 
emerged into the open 
hardwood forests of 
Wisconsin. These 
forests were not as 
dense as those far. 
ther north but were 
more like prairie 
epenings. All breathed 
a sigh of relief when 
they found they were 
already several miles into Wisconsin 
territory. 

Grandfather had no objective point 
and did not expect to go where his 
brothers were, but in some instinctive 
way he seemed to pick out a place 
that would be congenial for himself 
and family. His enthusiasm became 
almost unbounded at the solid trails 
of deer and now and then the big flat 
footorint of the bear. 

Passing north of where Kenosha 


Traveling Westward to Cleveland—Call of the 
Wild—-A Trying Year—Bear Hunt— 


Migration to Sauk County 


RANSOM A. MOORE, WISCONSIN 
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now stands, they soon came to.a vil- 
lage known as Racine. All signs 
seemed right—fine lake frontage, 
game abundant, good water, and fine 
farm land. What more could a hu- 
man mortal desire? The village of 
Racine was started in 1835, four 
years before the arrival of my grand- 
father. My grandfather found a vil- 


some teaming in the village while he 
looked over the country. He was so 
pleased with the general outlook that 
he purchased two tracts of land, one 
heavily timbered at “the Point,” a 
place north of Racine, and the other 
prairie openings to the west. The fish- 
eries were running full blast at each 
lakeshore town so grandfather found 


HOW GRANDFATHER TRAVELED FROM RACINE TO HIS HUNTING GROUNDS 


In the fall, taking his traps, guns, and hounds, he sailed northward on Lake Michigan 
with his men in mackinaw boats. 


lage with a total population of 337 
and in four years from that time, or 
in 1844, the population had increased 
1100. It can be noted that Milwaukee, 
in 1840, had a population of 800. The 
population of entire Wisconsin was 
only 4,795 in 1834. 

The first Anglo-Saxon family set- 
tled in Milwaukee in 18385 and the 
first white child was born to Mr. 
Wriel Smith in this year and was 
promptly named Milwaukee Smith. 
The first hotel, “Milwaukee House,” 
was completed in 1837; also in 1837 
Michigan was admitted as a state and 
Wisconsin left as a territory. First 
child of German parentage was born 
to Louis Blyer in 1838. 


In 1840 a bridge was put across the 
Milwaukee River. I mention these 
few facts to show that both Racine 
and Milwaukee were in their infancy 
at the time my grandfather came to 
Racine. 

He bought a few acres of land in 
the village and erected a little home 
for the family with the view of doing 


A LONG JOURNEY TO A STRANGE LAND 


rong that grandfather sold his farm at Cleveland and set out with his family and equip- 
The roads were rough and muddy, only a few miles could be made in a day, and 


employment in getting out hoop poles 
and staves for a coopershop. 


The second year at Racine was a 
trying one. Certain religious fanatics 
under the name of Millerites preached 
their doctrine far and near. It seemed 
to gain headway as some of their 
prophesies came true. They claimed, 
on a certain day in May, the world 
was coming to an end and that early 
in the fall of ’41 there would be a 
heavy snow which would melt and 
turn to oil and in the spring of °42 
catch on fire, destroying all animals 
and vegetable life. 


The snow came in the early fall and 
with it many converts. Officers in 
charge of harbor work refused to let 
grandfather continue hauling timber 
as they seemed to think it was useless 
to get out timber that would be 
burned to ashes in a few months. The 
deep snows stuck much longer than 
usual. The Millerites were putting 
their doctrine across in fine shape. 
The turning point came when the 
snow melted to water as usual. The 
fatal day passed and 
people wondered at their 
own foolish superstition. 

When grandfather ar- 
rived at Racine the fall 
of 1839, many new build- 
ings were in course. of 
construction. The United 
States Government had 
completed a lighthouse 
on the lake bank and 
there was a courthouse 
costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000. The Ra- 
cine House, a good hotel 
for that period, was. fin; 


arrival as well gs(sey 
eral business_plfces. H 
startéd to clear. ar 
break up land for J 
- (Continued on page 1079, 


ished the year after his ~ 
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NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW DOWN IN DIXIE 


ISTINCTLY different was the 
National Dairy Exposition 
down in Dixie held at Memphis, 

Tennessee, October 15 to 22—differ- 
ent, yet the same; different in having 
its location for the first time in the 
Southland; different because it was 
held with a big fair—the Tri-State 
Fair; different because it was divided 
—a manufacturers’ show at Cleve- 
land, the International Milk Dealers 
at Columbus; but the same because 
the spotlight still played on the grand 
old dairy cow, the mother of prosperi- 
ty and the keystone to health and 
happiness. 

There is interest and enthusiasm 
for dairying in the South. You could 
see it in the exhibits of the Tri-State 
Fair, in the delegations of farmers 
from the southern states who visited 
the Dairy Show; you could sense it in 
the crowds; you gained that imjpres- 
sion talking with southerners; and as 
you studied the exhibits made by sey- 
eral states in that interesting group 
banded together under the banner 
“Dairying in Dixieland,” you knew it 
was there. To cement and develop 
that kinship for the dairy cow in the 
South was one of the big purposes 
of the Dairy Show at Memphis. 

The cow, the sow, the hen, that 
eternal triangle for profits in dairy- 
ing, were on display at Memphis. 
This is the first time that the Na- 
tional Dairy Show has been augment- 
ed by poultry and swine departments, 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


DAIRYMAN 


a 
(Courtesy Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 


KING COTTON AND QUEEN cow JOIN HANDS AT NATIONAL 
DAIRY EXPOSITION 


is the booth in which Tom and Henry 
hold forth. Tom and Henry are two 
farmers perpetrated by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture who engage 


in an interesting and_ instructive 
dialogue—a discussion on _ better 
dairying. 


Appreciating that Henry is the bet- 
ter farmer, Tom inquires of him the 


SECTION OF EXHIBIT BY U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE SHOWING 
THE WHY AND HOW OF STERILIZATION OF MILK UTENSILS 


thanks to the Tri-State Fair. But 
perhaps it is altogether fitting that 
this triumvirate should show together. 
Certain it is that they make a success- 
ful combination. Large poultry and 
swine shows of quality stock were 
added attractions this year. 

King Cotton and Queen Cow joined 
forces at Memphis and pointed the 
way to a greater agricultural era in 
the Southland. Other outstanding 
features at this year’s show were the 
record breaking judging team compe- 
titions. 

There is always an abundance of 
useful information in the educational 
exhibits. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, and the National Cheese Institute 
put across their messages in simple 
but effective booths and demonstra- 
tions. In the same building with 
\ these exhibits were the dairy machin- 
\ery and equipment displays—separa- 
tors, electric refrigerators, barn 

quipment, farm press, commercial 

uiry feeds, washing powders, farm 

ectric light plants, and other inter- 

3s, making just as good if not a bet- 
show than formerly. 


Tom and Henry 


2on entering this building the 
thing to attract your attention 


probable reasons for his success. 
Henry tells Tom that proved bulls 
are best, interests his neighbor in 
joining a dairy herd improvement as- 
sociation because “you can then get 
rid of your boarders and feed the ones 
that are left according to production,” 
and states that his records have 
taught him to grow silage and legumes, 


and when Tom complains that he has 
had a lot of milk returned lately, Hen- 
ry urges him not to lose sight of 
the essentials in the production of 
clean milk—clean, healthy cows, 
small-top pails, sterilized utensils, 
prompt cooling, and cold storage. 


Good Cows Basis of Success 


You read over an adjoining panel 
that good cows are the basis of suc- 
cess, and there you see contrasted the 
production and consumption of Bluey, 
an average cow, with a blue outlook; 
and Blossom, a cow with a rosy out- 
look for her owner. Bluey produced 
4,500 lbs. milk,. 175 lbs. butterfat 
valued at $96, with an income over 
feed cost of $44. Blossom produced 
9,000 Ibs. milk containing 350 lbs. but- 
terfat; value of product, $191; feed 
cost, $75; and income over feed cost, 
$116. Which cow would you rather 
have? The figures given show prac- 
tical results for cows kept under ac- 
tual farm conditions as tabulated for 
14,384 cows in dairy herd improve- 
ment associations. 

Flanking Tom and Henry on the 
other side is an exhibit answering the 
question, “Why feed high grade le- 
gumes?” Here is what you are told: 
“Cows fed on high grade legume hay 
get enough lime from the hay to pro- 
vide that which is needed for milk se- 
cretion. Cows so fed are likely to 
have strong, healthy calves and to 
give large quantities of milk in suc- 
ceeding lactation periods.. Cows fed 
on low grade hay fail to get enough 
lime from the hay to provide for milk 
secretion and so take the additional 
amount needed from their bones. 


se 


(Courtesy Memphis Chamber of Commerce) 


DOWN ON THE LEVEE LOADING COTTON AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 


November 10, i : 


Cows which draw large amount 
lime from their bones are likel 
have premature, dead calves an 
give small amounts of milk in 
ceeding lactation periods.” — : 

Did you ever stop to think that ¢ 
udder is the source of a three bili 
dollar industry? Photographs a) 
preserved sections of  udders a 


some interesting facts recent 
learned by investigators in 4 
Bureau of Dairying. Their « 
sions were that the amputated 
had capacities great enough to 
from 4 to 6 gallons of liquid 
moderate pressure. Milk seer 
seems to be a continuous proe 
Pressure of the filled udder te 
check; secretion—that’s bat! mor 


You learn two important 
about maintaining fertility in 
animals from another U. S. Dé 
ment of Agriculture exhibit. Exe 


and restores fertility in the doings ou 
One way of exercising bulls i | 
hitch them onto a pole fastene 
one end, driving them in a | 
Experiments have shown that spre 
ed oats fed to aged bulls and to | ‘| 
aid conception. Breeding Cows | a’ 
conceived when fed daily 13 to it 
of sprouted oats (5 Ibs. dry oat 
for periods averaging 60 days. — Ja 
just germinated as well as oats y 
sprouts 2% inches long have brou 
results. 
You are glad to be reminded 
unsterilized dairy utensils are ¢ 
main source of contamination in mil 
Sterilizing dairy utensils is this e| 
hibit. . The importance of tho: Uj) 
drying of the utensils and of be erili 


is emphasized. 
Successful Dairying 


Do you know what’s need 
successful dairy | farming? 


read an answer to the question. ‘ 
are four items, count’ em—farm g! 
ing legumes, good pastures, and grai; 
cows producing 5,000 Ibs or more | 
milk; equipment for high a 
products: equipment for econo! 
marketing. 
Nobody knows what will happ 
morrow, but if we know what 
pened yesterday and what is ha 
ing today we can make a good § 
Market statistics show us a pict 
the past and help us to | 
the present, and these two things 
gether enable us to intelligen 
ticipate the future. These ar 
values of market news reports of t) 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
pointed out to you in another exhib 
The butter price curve expla 
you how market statistics are U 
A gigantic farmers’ account book 
you in a striking way abow 
dairyman’s dollar,’ and shows’ 
typical account of the year’s | b 
of more than 2,300 dairy -; 
whose farm operations were an 
by the U. S. Denaro fs A 
ture in 1925. 


Dairy Couneil Food she 


for dairy products—milk, chee 
cream, butter—to look at the | al 
tive booths which featured the 


for instance, ice cream. Makes” id 
think of the Frozen North, does 

and there before your eyes is 4 prel) 
little snow and ice scene with is ad 
teams traveling across the; ‘ 


am oh National Food Dessert” 
the titles that greet you. You 
on and learn that nut ice creams 
Js the added nourishment and fla- 
1 of walnuts, pistachios, almonds, 
_oInuts, filberts, and pecans. Ice 
'm is a protective food made from 
< and cream; it promotes growth 
health. Ice cream contains fruit 
sors from the gardens of the world, 
,ocolate, vanilla, peach, pineapple, 
rberry, cherry. 

_ Cooks Stop Gambling 


jon’t gamble with your cooking, 
housewife is warned. A roulette 
jel, moving and stopping, moving 
stopping, attracts you and in the 
-; breath you read how to avoid 
;gamble—always use butter. Win 
sth for your family. Butter pro- 
as growth and health, helps to 
d strong bones and teeth, furnish- 
Jower for work and play, builds re- 
jance. Butter is the foundation of 
cl taste. Use freely on breads and 
jlwiches, - in creamed soups, on 
led foods, in sauces, cakes, and 
3 Butter is the essence of sun- 
it and clover, one of Nature’s best 
ie to man. 


3 “National Cheese Institute 


That about cheese? You do not 
i: remain in doubt as to its value as 
vod. If after reading the informa- 
: given you by the Dairy Council 
bit you are still in doubt, just look 
ss the way at the fine exhibit of 
1; National Cheese Institute and all 
cot will be removed. You can learn 
it about the value and manufac- 
j: of cheese in that demonstration, 
‘ut to get back to the Dairy Coun- 
message on cheese. First off, you 
cl, “Cheese is a nutritious food.” 
|| then—cheese dresses up rice arid 
qatoes, macaroni, and breads, add- 
1 tasty flavor to everyday dishes. 
Jause it is an economical source of 
| best protein, cheese can be the 
n dish of the meal. Cheese sup- 
Js you with protein for muscle 
ding, minerals for bones, fat for 
kok It is a rich source of the 
mins which promotes growth and 
itects health. 

‘Habits of health practiced by a 
fd in his growing years largely de- 
¢nine his success and happiness.” 
Vniniature schoolroom with teacher 
} tiny tots gives some valuable 
ie lessons. The pupils respond 
y1 the following: To grow strong 
1 well I should: 1, sleep many 
Ts with the windows open; 2, eat 
¢e fresh fruits each day; 3, drink 
-lass of milk at each meal and one 
Kore bedtime; 4, eat slowly, chew- 
| aad 5, eat butter, it will 


() me grow; 6, drink at least four 
jsses of water daily; 7, eat whole 
jin breads and whole grain cereals; 
\rush teeth morning and night; 9, 
‘fresh, leafy vegetables every day. 
juality improvement was empha. 
id in another panel. Careful pro- 
ton insures satisfied customers 
better market conditions for your 


<. 
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RAND CHAMPION BERKSHIRE SOW AT THE 

TRI-STATE FAIR—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 

_ OWNED BY Sycamorr Farms. PENNSYLVANIA 
ates! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Oklahoma A. and M. College group of boys won first place in the southern 


section. judging contest. 


Eight teams competed in this contest. 


The Oklahoma boys 


placed first on Jerseys, second on Holsteins, fourth on ‘Guernseys, and eighteenth in the 


national contest out of 32 competing. 
Left to right: Professcr P. C. 
S. Stevens. 


milk. “Daily mid-morning milk serv- 
ice for adults in offices and factories 
minimizes fatigue,’ so you discover, 
“and increases accuracy and efficien- 
cy, protects health, and reduces losses 
of time through illness—reduces acci- 
dents in factories, builds up those 
with low vitality, and increases capac- 
ity for the enjoyment of recreational 
hours.” Thus is the story of milk in 
the factory told. 


Standing for a few minutes before 
the exhibit which shows the 4-H dem. 
onstration on dairy products success- 
fully introduced into club work by 
Iowa girls a year ago, you learn many 
good lessons about the use and value 
of dairy products in the diet, The 
demonstration works in several clever 
stunts as well as “packing a mighty 
wallop” in useful information. 


Dairying in Dixieland 


In the beginning we said that the 
South is interested in dairying. Mild 
climate makes long pasture seasons 
which in turn help to make healthy 
cattle. Legumes can be grown suc- 
cessfully. Dairying adds fertility to 
depleted soils. There is a demand for 
dairy products. These are some of the 
reasons you hear given for this inter. 
est. You gain a splendid idea of the 
possibilities and progress of the dairy 
cow in Dixie by looking over rather 


McGilliard, coach ; R. Miller, R: Shafer, R. Nelms, and 


Union in number of Jerseys; 40,000 
head of dairy cattle are shipped to 
other states annually; ideal soil and 
climate; excellent dairy markets. 

An object lesson for every dairy 
farmer is contained in that part of 
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age of 5 lbs. daily. The income over 
feed cost of the average dairy cow in 
Tennessee can be doubled by proper 
feeding. 

The Tennessee Jersey Breeders’ ‘As- 
sociation booth traces the history of 
over 40 years which that breed has 
enjoyed in that state. It makes an in- 
teresting study. The Jersey is strong- 
ly entrenched in the South. 


South Carolina Good Cow State 


You need entertain no fears that 
the dairy cow does not do. well in 
South Carolina because, according to 
their display, South Carolina pro- 
duced the first 1,000-lb. butter record 
in the South; has the world’s record 
senior 2-year-old in the 365-day class; 
has the former world’s record 2-year- 
old Jersey cow in the 305-day class; 
has the world’s record Guernsey cow 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE WINNERS OF THE COLLEGE STUDENTS’ 
JUDGING CONTEST 
Left to right: R. Monahan, C. H. Thompson, T. S. Besh, H. Mathews, and F. Ely, coach. 


the exhibit headed “What made the 
difference?”” The parable, which is a 
true one, goes something like this: 
Two Tennessee farmers were mem- 
bers of the same dairy herd improve, 
ment association. Their cows were 
alike, feed the same kind and price, 
product was sold on the same market, 
BUT—Farmer “Will Starve ’Em” in 
one year fed and milked 13 cows 
whose total income over feed cost was 
$307. Each cow averaged 2,790 Ibs. 


FIRST PRIZE BROWN SWISS GET OF SIRE BY VRONICKA’S COLLEGE BOY 
OWNED BY J. FRANK ZOLLER, NEW YORK 


carefully that fine collection of booths 
in the educational building called 
“Dairying in Dixieland.” The central 
display is a huge map of the United 
States with the thirteen states in this 
Southern Empire blocked out. A 
placard in the front of the booth gives 
statistics showing the number of dai- 
ry cattle now found in each of these 
states, the annual rainfall, per cent of 
tuberculosis in cattle, 
and the average sum- 
mer and winter tem- 
peratures. 


Tennessee Tells "Em 


Since Tennessee is 
host to the Dairy 
Show you are rather 
inclined to give her 
exhibit careful scruti- 
ny. Anda right good 
one it is, too. Under 
the heading, “Tennes- 
see, the Dairyland of 
Dixie,” you are given 
the following facts: 
Tennessee leads the 
South in creameries, 
condenseries, cheese 
factories; is the 
fourth state in the 


Ce 
REET eB 


milk, 130 lbs. butterfat, and $57.49 
value of product. All cows were fed 
the same average of 1 lb. of grain 
daily. 

Farmer “I Feed ’Em” in one year 
fed and milked six cows and his total 
income over feed cost was $464. Each 
cow averaged 6,070 lbs. milk, 323 lbs. 
butterfat, and $135 value of products. 
Both herds were fed the same hay, 
also the same grain mixture, but this 
herd had the grain fed in proportion 
to what each cow ‘produced, an aver- 
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FIRST PRIZE 
Owncp By Forum 


in class CCC; has the highest record 
Guernsey cow in the South; and has 
15 cows with records of over 800 lbs, 
butterfat. Dairying is the greatest 
opportunity in South Carolina, says a 
sign. And to show you the help to bet- 
ter farming rapidly becoming avail- 
able down there, you are told that 
South Carolina ranks sixth among the 
48 states in hydro-electric develop- 
ment, and construction now in prog- 
ress will place her third. 

“Profitable dairying depends on 
knowing your cows,” says Virginia in 
her exhibit. Over 10,000 Virginia 
dairy cows have yearly records and 
there are over 400 Virginia farmers 
in dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions. Again the story of two cows 
faces you. This cow in one year pro- 
duced 5,934 lbs. milk, 20@ lbs, butter. 
fat; feed cost, $126.62; total cost, 
$216; net profit for one year, $4.00. 
Cow No. 2 produced 8,809 lbs. milk, 
349.4 lbs. butterfat; feed cost, 
$146.14; total cost, $243.56; net profit 
one year, $105. 


Louisiana and Mississippi 
Here are some of the advantages 
offered by Louisiana: 865 growing 
days in the year and crops for every 


month; soil types to suit any crop; 
237,000 dairy cows, pasture. abun- 
dant; a southern coast well adapted 


to the production of citrus fruits; 
strawberries and vegetable crops yal- 
ued at $9,000,000 annually; leading 
rice producing state in the Union; 
leads the nation in the production of 
furs; famous oyster beds and fishing 
grounds; largest gas fields in the 
world; produces 95% of the sugar 
cane grown in the United States; 


HOLSTEIN GET OF SIRE BY FORUM PATRIARCH 
HOLSTEIN FARM, 


Iowa ‘ 
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IMP. GREAT CROSS SNOWFLAKE, SENIOR AND GRAND 


CHAMPION AYRSHIRE COW 


OWNED BY STRATHGLASS Farm, New YorkK 


5,600 miles of improved highways; 
navigable waters total 4,700 miles. 

Mississippi’s dairy industry is 
growing, you are informed by her ex- 
hibit, and this fact is demonstrated 
by the increase in butter production 
per minute. In 1912 one-half ounce 
worth one cent became in 1919 six 
pounds valued at $3.78 and increased 
in 1926 to 14 lbs. per minute valued 
at $6.50. The slogan for this exhibit 
is “Down in Old Miss’ where the sun 
shines brightest and the grass grows 
greenest.” 


Other State Exhibits 


North Carolina welcomes dairy 
farmers, you read over their exhibit. 
And why? To meet the average 
American per capita consumption of 
dairy products North Carolina needs 
to produce annually 30,495,000 Ibs. 
more butter, 11,210,000 lbs. more 
cheese, 110,354,000 gallons more fluid 
milk, 5,985,000 . gallons more ice 
cream. Some 427,000 additional cows 
would be required to meet this need. 
The average price received by North 
Carolina dairy farmers in 1926 was: 
Bottled milk 18¢ a quart; fluid milk 
at plants $3.48 per cwt.; butterfat at 
creameries 45c a pound; milk at 
cheese factories $2.20 per cwt. 

In her exhibit Oklahoma stresses 
the fact that home markets increase 
dairy profits. A big map shows the 
principal highways and markets. You 
learn that *Oklahoma eats 5,380,000 
gallons of ice cream and consumes 
70,000,000 lbs. of butter of which she 
makes 52,860,000 lbs. Arkansas and 
Texas also have booths and repre- 
sentatives to tell about dairy possi- 
bilities. Yes; the South is interested 
in dairying. 

In the cattle barn two exhibits— 
one a fine educational exhibit by 
Femco Farms, Minnesota, and the 
other ‘Red Lady,” the highest butter- 
fat producer in the South, attracted 
much attention. May Walker Ollie 
Homestead, former United States 
champion butter producer, featured 
the Femco Farms exhibit. Her year’s 
production of 1,523.23 lbs. butter 
was contrasted by pyramids built 
from pound cartons with the produc- 


SIR FOBES ORMSBY HENGERVELD, SENIOR AND 
GRAND CHAMPION HOLSTEIN BULL 


OWNED BY ExmMwoop Farm; ILLINOIS 


- HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


tion of the average 
cow in the South. 

Indicative of the in- 
tense interest of the 
South in dairying was 
the reported action tak- 
en by officials changing 
the name of the Tri- 
State Fair to the Mid- 
South Dairy Exposition 
and Fair, to become ef- 
fective in 1928. Mem- 
phis newspapers gave 
splendid space and sup- 
port to the National 
Dairy Show. One of 
the newspapers 
summed it up concisely 
when it said editorially, 
“Cotton may always be 
our king. Let us crown 
the dairy cow as our 
queen and mate these 
two for a royal offspring which shall 
be named Prosperity.” 


In a brown tent next to the “big 
top” judging arena the Purina Mills 
gave daily performances of the dairy 
play “Joe Guess,” driving home bet- 
ter feeding practices in an impressive 
manner, Upon this platform, also, 
the several dairy breed associations 
gave interesting and instructive dem- 
onstrations in breeding and breed 
type. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
4-H club demonstration teams gave 
their audiences something to think 
about. A complete report of junior 


_ leges 


‘Hare, Oregon; cheese, © 
Russell R. Wood, Iowa; 
milk, Leo Allen, Mas-’ 
sachusetts. 

Wudging Contests 

Break Records 

Never before in the 
history of the National 
Dairy Show have so 
many teams participat- 
ed in the _— students’ 
judging contests. All 
records were broken 
when teams represent- 
ing 32 agricultural col- 
participated in 
the nineteenth annual 
college dairy cattle 
judging contest. 

In winning this 
year’s contest Iowa 
State College established another 
record, winning four consecutive big 
college student cattle indging con- 
tests. Iowa State won at both 
the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress 
and the National’ Dairy Exposition 
both last year and this year. It takes 
hard work, good. material, and good 
coaching to pull a stunt like that. 

Nebraska placed second and North 
Dakota third in judging all breeds at 
Memphis. The states ranked as fol- 
lows in judging breeds: Holsteins 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas; Jerseys— 
Oregon, Oklahoma, North Dakota; 
Guernseys—Iowa, North Dakota, Tlli- 


nois; Ayrshires—Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 


FIRST PRIZE GUERNSEY GET OF SIRE BY LANGWATER FOREMOST 
OWNED BY EMMADINE Farm, NEw York 


activities at Memphis will be found in 
the junior department: of this issue. 


Dairy Products Judging 


On October 17, some 14 teams took 
part in the eleventh Students’ Nation- 
al Dairy Products’ Judging contest. 
This is the greatest number of teams 
that ever competed. For the fourth 
time in succession Iowa State Col. 
lege won the team sweepstakes. In 
judging butter the Iowa State team 
was first, judging cheese was won by 
the University of Tennessee, Massa, 
chusetts Agricultural College was 
high team in ice cream judging, and 
Kansas State College was high team 
in judging milk. Leo Allen, Massa- 
chusetts, was high individual in judg. 
ing all products; E. Wayne Frey, 
Kansas, second; Delbert Brazeale, 
Iowa third. High individuals in the 
several classes were: butter, Alvin W. 


LONG HOLLOW MERCEDES 
AND GRAND CHAMPION HOLSTEIN COW 


OWNED BY ForuM HotsTEIN FARM, Iowa 


consin, Members of the winning Iowa 
State team were Ray Monahan, Ted 
Besh, C. H. Thompson, Howard Math- 
ews, alternate, and Coach Fordyce Ely. 
On the Nebraska team were Elvin 
Frolik, Austin Goth, Harold Fulscher, 
Glenn Hedlund, alternate, and R. F. 
Morgan, coach. 


Ted Besh, Iowa, was high individ. 


ual judging all breeds; L. O. Cole- 
bank, Tennessee, second; and C. H. 
Thompson, Iowa, third. -‘In judging 


Ayrshires the teams ranked in this 
order; Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin. 
Richard A. Brackett of Wisconsin 
was best individual Ayrshire judge; 
George E. Gosma, Indiana, was sec+ 
ond and G. L. Stearns of Florida 
third. 

Iowa again ranked at the top in 
judging Guernseys, followed by North 
Dakota and Illinois. Ted Besh topped 
the individual judges of this breed, 


BUTTER BOY, SENIOR 


‘tors from many states and_ace 


_ competition with samples — 


IMP. HOBSLAND WHITE KING, SENIOR AND | GRA 
CHAMPION AYRSHIRE BULL 


OWNED BY STRATHGLASS FaRM, NEW York 
p ag 


with Austin Goth of Nebra: 
and Clyde Barks of Nor 
third. 
Nebraska was ese 4 in hadi 
steins, lowa second, and Ka 
Elvin Frolik, Nebraska, did ti 
individual work in judging Ho! 
Ted Besh, Iowa, second; J. 
Intire, Florida; third: 7" Ge 
Oregon proved the best 
judging Jerseys. Members 
team were Homer C. Bray, 


C. Jamison, coach. Homer 
the highest individual score 
breed;» W. C. Bute of Misso 
second: and E. CG. veges of 
third. ; 

The cowie ‘of judges 
breeds consisted of J. B. Fitch 
sas, and O. E. Reed, Michigan 
contest was in charge of W. W. 


Vocational Judging Conte 


A complete report of the voc 
students’ judging contest — 
found in the junior departn 
this issue, 


Dairy Products Avail 


The dairy products show thi 
attracted’ a large number oft 


to S. ‘H. Anderson, executive se 
of the National Dairy Exp 
was one of the outstanding 
of the Exposition at Memphis 
Jim McAdams, Minnesota, v 
gold medal for the highest 
storage butter among the exhib 
tered by 139 contestants 
states. The score on McAdams 
ter was 94.5. Paul Moermai 
had the second highest scorin 
sample in this class, 94.35. 
Wisconsin won first and sec 
the American cheese class wh 
tin Kubitz and Fred Winkler 
respectively on their cheese, 
95.25. Fifty samples ‘were 
from 12 states. Scoring 91 
each, William Gempelier and 
Schneider, both of Wisconsin, 1 
gold medals on Brick and Lir 
cheese, respectively. 
Minnesota fresh butter mad 
W. Dalsgaard won the gol 
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, its entered their product. The 
sample scored 95 points and 


cond, scoring 94.75, 
re Dairy Cattle Exhibit 


3 dairy cattle exhibit at Mem- 
| is year was an agreeable sur- 
to many. It is the first time 
show has gone very far south of 
Chicago—New York line and not 
rone expected that it would have 
ble and high quality exhibit for 
‘the breeds. It did just that, 
r. There were some 850 good 
le shown, and not so many as a 
-ago perhaps, but enough to in- 
ie most of the good ones from the 
yier shows, north as well as south, 
‘everyone who attended must 
a: been satisfied that he saw the 
; dairy cattle show of the year. 

he ‘second surprise, and to us it 
2 aed the more important, was the 
rest taken by spectators in the 
gy cattle judging. More often 
1, not the seats around the judging 
a at the National are empty, and 
spectators are limited to a few 
lg the rail and those who stand 
le the ring. | 

his was not true at Memphis. We 
r saw so many interested specta- 
and we would like to underline 
word “interested,” around a Na. 
al Dairy Show ring before. People 
2 there to see the cattle placed 
hundreds of them spent seven 


Ca 


‘The ‘keep out 


sign - for mud 
and cold 


Get this extra protection plus extra 
wear from pressure-toughened rubber 


ARE TN 


“ee 


Look for the 
RED LINE 
around the top! 


XTRA life, more strength, added toughness are Above: No. 407 

pressed into Goodrich Hi-Press Rubber Footwear — At Right: Black 
when it is made. That’s why thousands of folks on Zipper 
farms are getting sure protection—and more months Below: No. 8504 
of wear—from the Hi-Press brand. 


i 


( 


rs of their fair day on a hard You find this name on boots, gaiters, galoshes, rub- SCISTEN in every 
watching, than which no better bers—all kinds of rubber footwear for use on the Wednesday night, 
if of their interest is needed, This farm. And you find big, thick soles of live, springy — G2edrieh Radio 


: true not of one day alone, but of 
y day and we are glad it was so. 
rere inclined to believe that the 
iy more nearly served its purpose 
sin educational exhibition than it 


in has in the past. 


Hour 9:30 p. m. 
Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, over 
WEAF and the 
Red Network. 


rubber — strong, honest reinforcements —and real 
comfort in every pair. 


Women can also have Hi-Press protection. On ga- 
loshes or stylish light rubbers the name means that 
extra wear is pressed in the rubber. And ZIPPERS— 
with the genuine smooth-gliding HOOKLESSFASTENER 


The B Swi —also have pressure-toughened soles. 
e rown Wiss 
Wier, The Hi-Press brand is in such demand that over fifty 


ee te Kildec, ‘Towa. thousand dealers in towns and cities of every size 
he Brown Swiss seldom have so can supply you. 


Je a show at the National as they THE B. FE. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Est. 1870 
ct Waterloo and it wasn’t to be ex- Akron, O. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


ced that it would be large ne 


HI-PRESS 
“Rubber Footwear 


ay that included their best winners 
junior heifer and an easy junior 


a ‘earlier shows. Eighty-five head 
resented eight different herds. 
. ’ 
champion but she aes t good enough ley Girl 9th of L. V.; 2, Bower on Beautiful 
to beat the senior champion aged cow Belle of Bowerhome; 3, Hull on Nellie F. 2nd 


/F. Zoller of New York was the 
riest winner, at least so far as 

for grand championship. Stasis; 4, Suydam on Beauty Belle. Heifer 2 

years, under 3—1 and 4, Bower on Duedda of 


8 ‘were concerned. He won five of 
eight single classes in which he 
entries and had in addition all 
mpionships except senior and 
5 . . 
id champion female. His only 
Bowerhome and Septa of Bowerhome; 2, 
Wampler on Miss Mary W. of Vandalia; 3, 
Hull on Dayton Beauty of Northside; 5, Zoller 
on Prince’s Beauty. 
Get of Sire—1, Zoller on Vronicka’s College 


ull entries were champions in 
espective divisions. 

Boy; 2, Iowa B. S. Co. on Valley Grove Weiss 

(Continued on page 1054) 


SU RCT ROTA SCOTT TET SET O EERE EERE T HORAK TARARSCHSERORIORE ROAST ESS 


A PAIR OF BOOTS 10c! SEND COUPON 


Boys and Girls—think of the fun you can have 
with these real rubber Hi-Press Boots 2 4 inches 
high! Send 10c in stamps or coin, we'll mail 
ite postpaid hood ibis plainly or print. Mail 

“Boot desk 7," The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Citihan, Akron, ave 


[OEY ph Get ess RE ee err pees eg 
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Bowerhome; 5, Suydam on Prince’s Nellie, 
Cow 3 years, under 4—1, Zoller on Carl’s Val- 


that his New York’ competitor has 
been able to beat him regularly this 
season. Maiden’s Vronicka’s College 
owned by Zoller and Ursula Sta- Boy has improved; the other bull 
med by Hull Bros. Last year doesn’t show too good at the shoul- 
e two shown as three-year-olds ders. 
| aban fairs, usually to the The Iowa Brown Swiss Company 
¢ its ge of the Ohio entry, but he showed the two best aged cows, 
t just enough of his smooth- June’s College Girl and Silver Belle, 
“with a year’s development so : a pair that has been at the top wher- 
ane : ever shown all fall, 
and two that are hard 
to beat. The former 
has been first almost 
always but one could 
pretty well justify a 
placing with either 
one up. “June” is 


two best bulls of the show 
_Maiden’s Vronicka’s College 


Zoller won first get of sire with the 
same group that has been winning all 
season—the grand champion bull, 
junior champion heifer, a 4-year-old 
cow, and another senior yearling 
heifer—by Vronicka’s College Boy. 


The awards follow: 

Bull 4 years or over—l, 
Zoller on Maiden’s Vron- 
icka’s College Boy; 2, Hull 
Bros. on Ursula Stasis; 3, 
Bower on Edgard C. Bull 
3 years, under 4—1, Iowa 
B. S. Co. on Vogel Boy 2nd 
of Valley Grove. Bull 2 
years, under 3—1, Suydam 


; S VRONICKA’ S COLLEGE BOY, SENIOR AND 
GRAND CHAMPION BROWN SWISS BULL 


_ Ownnp BY J, Frank Zouier, New York 
Sear y. : 


larger, has a better 
rump, and an udder 
that looks to be of 
better quality, but 
her stablemate is 
smoother at the shoul- 
ders and has a better 
placement of teats. 
Maiden of Meadow 
Green, a senior year- 
ling full sister to the 
grand champion bull, 
was the outstanding 


on Betsy Girl’s Prince; 2, 
Stevens on Gallatin Brown- 
ey’s Prince. 

Cow 5 years or over—1l 
and 2, Iowa B. S. Co. on 
June’s College Girl and Sil- 
ver Belle; 3, Zoller on Jon- 
quil of Kinnelon; 4, Hull 
on Swiss Valley Girl 8th; 
5, Bower on Betty of Lake 
View. Cow 4 years, under 
5—1 and 4, Zoller on Elsie 
A. of Bowerhome and May 
of Meadow Green; 2, Iowa 
B. S. Co. on Belle Silver; 
8, Bower on Betty A. of 


JUNE’S COLLEGE GIRL, SENIOR AND GRAND 
CHAMPION BROWN SWISS COW 


OwNeD By Iowa. Brown Swiss COMPANY 
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The muscles give it strength 


die men and boots it’s muscular strength—not heaviness — 
that counts. Only in Top Notch Buddy Boots will you find 
the “muscles” of tough, live rubber that give extra wear with- 
out adding extra weight. 


These ribs or muscles strengthen the sides of the boot and 
prevent cracking. They are a patented, exclusive Top Notch 
feature—that’s why no other boot will give you such long 
wear as the Top Notch Buddy. 


Soles and heels are extra thick. The trim-shaped leg pre- 
vents the foot from slipping up and down. In every respect you 
will find it a boot of wonderful durability and comfort. 


Ask for Top Notch Rubber Footwear by name—boots, 
arctics, heavy and light rubbers, for men, women and children. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
For 27 Years Makers of Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls, Connecticut 


A GUARANTEE /*'il OF SERVICE 


SURE HEATER 
Ml for STOCK TANKS 
pe LN 


Illinois State Experiments show that 85% of Cows kept in Close 
Warm Barnstested Tubercular. Prevent this by keeping water 
tank in open barnyard equipped with a Self-Sinking 


| COW BOY TANK HEATER s2ze-Were” 


Turn cows out of barn to drinkin Fresh Air and Warm Water. 
Better drink from a Large Tank than from a Small Bowl.’’ 
Burns coal, cobs or wood. Outlasts all others. Durable, practical, 
reliable. Quickest to heat; strongest draft: ashes removed with 
no check to fire; adjustable grates; keeps fire 24 hours. ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. Warm water helps digestion; saves grain. 
ores as oO: Rouse s yok Be ener wee ce very. satisfac- 
‘e well wo: cost. Bit 
W.H PEW Prof. of ‘Animal Husb ndr tes lama State: Colle! Sr araeeetas 
Write today for illustrated circular and dealer’s name, 
MUNDIE MFG. COMPANY, 513 Brunner St.. Peru, ILL. 
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DAIRYMEN — BREEDERS 


Pierce-Easy Bull Ring Kant-SukCalfWeaner 
A quality product forstockmen Made with hingejoint—swings 
who want a “better than ordi- out of way when calf eats or 
nary” ring. Standard sizes in drinks, Calf size 45¢; Yearling 
copper, bronzeandnickelsilver. 55¢; Cow 65%, post paid, 


; : Reg. US. 
A Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. Bee Omns 


| Hag, 0-8. WAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY = Burlington, Wis. 


KEEP COWS HEALTHY 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


A Co-operative Centraliz 


WALTER E. DOBBINS, NEBRASKA _ 


WENTY-THREE years ago a 

poor Danish immigrant landed 

upon American soil. Scarcely 
out of his teens; unable to read or 
write a single word of the English 
language and “broke,” the youth set 
out to conquer. The lad had grit, 
ambition, and a thorough knowledge 
of the creamery business. 

That boy was Ole Hanson, present 
general manager of the Farmers’ 
Equity Co-operative Creamery of Or- 
leans, Nebraska, the largest butter- 
making company of its kind in the 


world, an organization backed by over 
10,000 farmer-stockholders. 

Hanson did wonders. He has per- 
formed miracles. He is the Houdini 
of the butter world, the King Midas 
of the Nebraska dairy industry. 
Everything he has touched has turned 
to gold—yellow gold that has brought 
him both fame and fortune. 

Now Hanson, like many other suc- 
cessful business men, has certain 
principles and pet theories by which 
he accomplishes things. Here in part 
is a brief story of his hardships and 
his successes: 

“Many people have quizzed me 
about our organization,’ Hanson ex- 


plained, “and I tell all the same story. 
I firmly believe that strict, approved 
business policies, efficient manage- 
ment, and absolute fairness to the 
stockholders of the company are the 
requisites for the success of co-oper- 
ative societies. 

“Many co-operative organizations 
fail because they try to do things 
that no one else has tried to do. We 
try to do business at a profit at all 
times. Our creamery is operated like 
any other business. Everybody works 
hard and keeps on working. 

“We forget all about sentiment out 
here in Orleans. We stick strictly to 
business principles. That’s why we 
are where we are.” 

Hanson dropped back in his swivel 
chair and gazed thoughtfully out of 


EMPLOYEES AT ORLEANS 
The day force, with Ole Hanson at the extreme left with cap in hand. 


the total profits have reac 


% 


6S 


the window. <A truckload of 
cans was being unloaded outside, 
was the fourth truck I had seen W 
in an hour. “ane 
_ Perhaps Hanson was thinking } 
through the years, the days 
his success, how he- plodded g 
barely able to keep his feet, 
many Danish boys, Ole in his y 
presumably had thought M 
the capital of the United St 
it was that glorious state th 
claimed Hanson as a future 
First a section hand, th 


HORNS 


washer, buttermaker, salesm 
moter, and so on until he rea¢e! 
present heights, reads the si 
Ole’s early life. a 
Hanson’s reign at Orleans 
bed of roses to start with, n 
now. In fact Ole made many 
ling discoveries soon after 
to terms with the Nebraska organé 
tion. The mere facts woul ‘ 


in May, 1917, and exactly one 
later was ready for the sheriff. 
company had lost $7,518.30, 


ailments of a new concern— 
volume, no credit, untrained 1 
poor management, and few nde 
sources, 

At the end of the first six moth 
of Mr. Hanson’s administration) 
the period ending’ Nov. 18, 1918, i 
creamery showed a profit of $ 7 
A recent report handed down by! 
auditing firm reveals that in 2 
years, June 1, 1918, to Nov. 30, 116 
or the time during which Hanson 
been affiliated with the organiz 


astounding sum of $242,584.5 
cents profit on each pou 


fat handled. 
“The dairy farmer still I 


nd of 


arn,’ Hanson declares. “In the 
place there is dire need of test- 
associations everywhere. I often 
nder how many farmers know 
nat part of their herd is profitable. 
! ey will never know until they keep 
daily record of each cow in pounds 
( milk produced and the per cent of 
itterfat. Our farmers still have a 
hg way to go in testing, improving 
deir herds, and forever weeding out 
2 unprofitable boarders. 


“Our receiving territory covers 


y states, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
lorado, and Kansas. Some of the 
2am is shipped to us from points 
0 miles distant. At least twenty- 
je per cent of the cream is by direct 
ipment, although over a hundred 
jwns are on our sending list,” Han- 
a explained. 
“The plan of co-operation is simple, 

simple as we know how to make 
f Ole stated. He went on carefully, 
{Ve of course experience stiff compe- 
ion in the field with the old line 
(mpanies but we manage to meet the 
(nditions just as we find them. Our 
mpany pays out just as much 
aight cash as our competitors do on 
e day the cream is purchased, so I 
ess everybody is satisfied.” 
“How are the profits distributed?” 
‘asked, knowing that it must be a 
ficult problem with the countless 
indreds of stockholders or cream 
llers as they should be rightly 
ite Hanson’s explanation can be 
jmmarized something like this: The 
oks are balanced at the end of the 
car and the profits declared. Deduc- 
ms are made for depreciation on 
jachinery and buildings, using the 
/vernment approved figures. Ten per 
int of the balance net earnings are 
/t aside in a “sinking fund” to be 
ed only in extreme emergencies. 
ie balance of the net profit is then 
vided among the cream sellers on a 
r pound butterfat basis. 


‘The first $100 earned in this way 
il the individual shipper is held back 


| 


A 
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and he in turn is given stock for his 
earnings. Three per cent interest is 
paid each year on the stock. 

“But supposing the farmer moves 
away before the end of the year.” 

“Oh, that causes no trouble,” Han- 
son replied. “We are bound to pay 
the man the amount of money he has 
accumulated. It’s in our by-laws. 

“We received over 125,000 cans of 
cream last year and as I told you be- 
fore we shipped out over 3,000,000 
pounds of butter. Most of it went to 
Chicago or New York. There were 


'175 cars in all and if they could have 


been lined up in a string they would 
have made a line two miles long.” 

Co-operation was the magic word 
for the Danes. In fact the origin for 
this famous move is credited to a 
group of typesetters employed by a 
Copenhagen newspaper who “ganged” 
together for the purpose of obtaining 
drinks and foodstuffs at wholesale 
prices. As more people began to take 
advantage of the idea, then it became 
necessary for the printers to hire 
someone to do the buying and handle 
the affairs. This, according to Han- 
son, was the foundation of the present 
day co-operative movement. 

Hanson is very modest about his 
own abilities. He ascribes most of the 
credit to Mr. H. Z. Baker, president of 
the Orleans creamery, who likewise 
was one of the early followers and be- 
lievers in co-operation. It was Baker 
who carried the company through the 
embryo stage and it is his principles 
that have stood the test of years. 

The Orleans company was organ- 
ized after many stormy meetings. The 
board of directors set its goal at 
$100,000 but after two discouraging 
years only a scant $9,000 had been 
raised. It was Baker who urged the 
farmers to go through with the propo- 
sition. The whole thing was headed 
for the rocks until Hanson came along 
but this able pilot steered the craft 
seaward and the ship is still afloat. 


we 
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Beton Has New Long’ 
_ Distance Jersey 


i 

}Poet’s Mabel Mowat, a pure-bred 
jtsey owned by Karl Hanneman of 
jeegon, has just gained the distinc- 
on of winning her fourth Medal of 
erit awarded by the American Jer- 
iy Cattle Club. 

Oh her latest or sixth test, Poet’s 
‘abel Mowat produced, with calf, 
8.25 Ibs. fat and 15,551 lbs, milk in 
38 days. Her milk averaged 6.10% 
itterfat for the year. Mowat has so 
/Y produced 4,391.17 Ibs. fat, equiv- 
ent to 5,165 lbs. butter. Her aver- 
ye yield for the six tests is 732 lbs. 
‘t or about four times the average 
all cows in this country. 

ie records of Poet’s Mabel Mowat 
ve tabulated here so that her work 
re the past few years may be 
at a glance. All six tests were 
ised by the Oregon Agricul- 


H College: 
——— = 
ie Lbs. milk Lbs.fat %fat Days 
-3 6,839 416.35 6.07 319 
-4 13,766  # 872.03 6.33 365, 
13,900 869.90 6.26 365 
13,212 769.10 5.82 305 
8,525 516.54 6.06 246 
948.25 6.10 363 


. 8. Cattle to Greece 


Be aring on her after-deck fifteen 
lis and heifers of five different 
"eeds, the finest products of Ameri- 


offering to the people of Greece, and 
are sent in accordance with a com- 
prehensive plan to regenerate the ag- 
riculture and the animal husbandry 
of that historic country. The animals 
were contributed by philanthropic 
breeders of highly bred stock. They 
were assembled through the courtesy 
of Ery Kehaya, president of the 
Standard Commercial Tobacco Com- 
pany, who has donated $100,000 to 
assist in the agricultural renaissance 
of Greece in co-operation with the 
Near East Relief. 

The blooded cattle in this ship- 
ment were preceded in December last 
by a shipment of highly bred Ameri- 
ean fowl, which were donated by 
their breeders and by a shipment in 
April of aristocratic pigs, headed by 
Charles M. Schwab’s celebrated “‘Col- 
onel Broadcaster.’”’ These were placed 
with the Near East Relief farm school 
for orphan boys. 

The list of donors of the highly 
bred animals, includes Marshall Field, 
a Guernsey bull; Clarence W. Barron, 
a Guernsey bull; E. T. Meredith, for- 
mer secretary of agriculture, a Jersey 
heifer; Ery Kehaya, a Brown Swiss 
bull bred by J. Frank Zoller; Warren 
Kinney, a Brown Swiss bull; Andrew 
C. Cobb, two Brown Swiss, heifers; 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., a Holstein 
bull; E. A. Moore, a Guernsey bull; 
W. H. Miner, a Holstein, bull; and Ww. 
W. Fry, a Jersey bull and a heifer. 

All of the animals shipped are rep- 
resentative of the best American 
stock; they are from sires and dams 
valued at many thousands of dollars 
each and represent many prize win- 
ning animals in their ancestry. They 
are sent without cost to the Near 
East Relief treasurey—Mrs. M. C. 
SMITH. 
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The delay in announcing the winners of 
the Nizer-Kelvinator name contest was 
due to the great number of entries re- 
ceived and the many excellent names sub- 
mitted, necessitating an extension of time 
for analysis and deliberation by the 
judges. The following names were unani- 
mously chosen as the winners after careful 
consideration of every name submitted: 


First Prize—$500.00 to F. W. Royce, 
Berkshire, New York. Winning name, 
‘““PEDIGREED.”’ 


Second Prize—Kelvinator Model 272 to 
Frank Randolf, Loraine, Illinois. Win- 
ning name, ‘‘GRANGER.”’ 


As it is impossible to award prizes to all 
who entered the contest, we believe, in 
justice to those who submitted names for 
Nizer-Kelvinator Electric Milk Cooler, 
that they should know why the winning 
names were selected. 


Why These Two Names 
Were Selected 
The name “Pedigreed”’ was selected for 
the first prize because every dairy farmer 


knows what it means—he knows what it 
means in relation to his herd—he knows 


* | For 16-Can Dairy Aerator Cooling 


Capacity 
5 Can 
Submergea 
' Water 
Cooling 


Farm Light- | Z 
ing System We 


They have proved up on the job for effi- 
ciency, practicability, economy and prof- 
itable operation. They have stood the 
test under the most rigid dairy farm 
conditions. 


Nizer-Kelvinator Pedigreed Electric Milk 
Coolers are backed by one of the largest 
organizations in the world. They are 
made in two sizes and two types; aerator 
cooler with 16-can capacity and submer- 
sion type with 5-can capacity. Durably 
built to last practically a lifetime. 


Nizer-Kelvinator Pedigreed Electric Milk 
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Announcing the Winners 


of the Nizer-Kelvinator 
Electric Milk Cooler Name Contest 


that ‘‘Pedigreed”’ is out of the ordinary 
and superior to the common run that can- 
not show a notable record of past per- 
formance. Further—‘‘Pedigreed”’ implies 
a background of ancestry and develop- 
ment and therefore focuses on the ances- 
try of Nizer-Kelvinator and the develop- 
ment from their ‘‘pioneering days” in 
electric refrigeration to the present suc- 
cessful achievement exemplified in the 
Nizer-Kelvinator Electric Milk Cooler. 


The name ‘‘Granger’’ was selected for the 
second prize. A true “‘Granger’’ isa mem- 
ber of a Grange, a local branch of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, an association 
formed by farmers to further their in- 
terests. The name “Granger’’ is indeed 
befitting for the Nizer-Kelvinator Elec- 
tric Milk Cooler, as the product and or- 
ganization behind it have as an objective 
the furthering of the farmer’s interests. A 
“Granger” is recognized as a successful 
farmer operating on a farm usually sup- 
plied with modern appurtenances, which 
again qualifies the selection of the name 
“Granger’’ for the second prize, as Nizer- 
Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers should 
be part of the farm equipment of success- 
ful dairy farmers. 


A Pedigreed Milk Cooler 


4/10-h.p. Motor 


‘Down to 45° at" 
10 Ibs. per minute 


Nizer-Kelvinator Pedigreed 
Electric Milk Coolers Are 
Recognized as Standard 


Coolershave been designed and engineered 
to fit the dairy farmer’s urgent need. They 
increase your earnings. withcut increasing 
your herd; lessen labor and eliminate the 
worries incident to handling milk. 


Talk to Your Milk Dealer 
About It 


Your milk dealer, who hands you your 
milk check, will be glad to tell you all 
about these remarkable milk coolers. You 
can obtain them direct through him or 
most any Kelvinator dealer. 
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REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE PRACTICAL ELECTRIC MILK COOLER 


Sold to or through Milk Dealers by Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation, also by most Kelvinator Dealers, and in Canada 


by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont. 
Nizer Sales and Service 


14210 Plymouth Road, Detroit 

816 Sharples Bldg., Chicago 

603 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 

620 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 

1 West Forty~ seventh St., New York 


~ gto Pacific National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


1647166 Manassas St., Memphis, Tenn. 
4003 Wentworth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 
1911 Washington Ave., St. Louis 

nox Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 

171 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

208 Third Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


NIZER DIVISION, Electric Refrigeration Corp., 


14210 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: Please send a complete description of your Electric Milk Coolers. a 


DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 


The development of community agricultural 
leaders is to us one of the most important steps in 
placing farming upon the proper basis. For years 
we have urged organizing from the bottom up and 
not from the top down. There will be no danger of 
peasant agriculture when we have capable local 
leadership and strong local community organiza- 
tions. 

The Division of Dairy Extension work of the 
Michigan Agricultural College is planning to de- 
velop local leadership and to prepare it for larger 
service. Two leaders from each township in a 
county are being brought. together for a day and 
one of the following subjects is being con- 
sidered: “Possibilities of Dairying,” “Factors in 
Profitable Dairying,” “Quality in Dairying.” These 
township leaders will, in turn, discuss these ques- 
tions at local meetings in their communities, 

It is easy enough for a few people to gather in 
some comfortable hotel and discuss ways and 
means of serving the farmer. We do not question 
the sincerity of most men gathered at such places, 
but we do question the advisability of continuing 
such conferences. What is needed now and what 
has been needed for a long time is men to roll up 
their sleeves and get out into the country where the 
work is waiting. 

The plan to meet with two local leaders in each 
township in a county and discuss with them topics 
which they, in turn, can discuss with the people in 
their community is one way to help agriculture. 
The sooner we realize this and get behind an educa- 
tional program of this character, the better it will 
be for agriculture and those making a living from 
it. We are having altogether too much talk and too 
little action. 


NATIONAL DAIRY EXPOSITION 


The twenty-second National Dairy Exposition 
held its annual meeting at Memphis, Tenn., a, com- 
plete report of which appears in this issue: We be- 
lieve the Dairy Exposition went south at a 
propitious time, for there is real sentiment for the 
dairy cow in Dixieland. The South is developing a 
dairy industry. Tennessee produces annually 
$50,000,000 worth of dairy products and in 1926 
Mississippi manufactured over $3,326,000 worth of 
butter, also much condensed and fluid milk. The 
leaders in agriculture have long comprehended 
that the farmers of the South must sooner or later 
devote more attention to diversified farming and 
that the cow, the sow, and the hen would contribute 
substantially to their incomes. Too much cotton 
is grown. So long as this crop held full sway there 
was little or no opportunity to place southern agri- 
culture on a permanent and profitable basis. 

The Dairy Exposition with its fine cattle, its 
demonstrations, educational exhibits, and displays 
of machinery and labor saving devices has without 
doubt brought a new vision to the thousands of 
farmers who visited it and studied its many lessons. 
It is well to present facts to people, but the nation 
that progresses is the one that has a people of vi- 
sion and understanding. It is the purpose of the 
National Dairy Exposition to stimulate farmers, 
to cause them to consider new opportunities in their 
business and better ways of doing things on their 
farms and plantations. Just how much good the 
Dairy Exposition will do the South depends on how 
much the farmers brought to it, how carefully they 
studied its lessons, and how well they comprehend 
the cow and her relationship to their other 
branches of farming. 

The South needs the dairy cow, she needs her 
daily income and her food, and her soil needs her 
beneficent treatment. The cow leads the way and 
makes possible a sound system of agriculture. She 
is not the Alpha and Omega of agriculture, but 
rather the foundation upon which a sound farming 
business can be built and a productive soil main- 
tained. 

Cotton will remain Weicings and the cow has already 
been crowned queen of the South. This is a happy 
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combination and with faith and understanding 
will build a profitable and an interesting system 
of farming in our Southland. 


TWO SIRES 


The Bureau of Dairy Industry has been doing 
considerable work in investigating and analyzing 
cow testing association records, hereafter to be 
known as “Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tions.” In a recent circular entitled “Proved Dairy 
Bulls” the Bureau gives some of the results of its 
tabulations as to records of dams and daughters. 

Here is a comparison of two sires in different 
herds. Six cows in one herd averaged 489 pounds 
fat while their daughters by Sire A averaged 675 
pounds fat, an increase of 186 pounds fat. Ten 
cows in another herd averaged 499 pounds fat and 
their daughters by Sire B averaged 280 pounds 
fat, a decrease of 219 pounds fat. The daughters 
of Sire A were better than their dams by 38 per 
cent, while the daughters of Sire B were poorer 
than their dams by 44 per cent. 

Of course this is an unusual comparison. It is 
the extreme. Here is another one: 

The production of the daughters of 200 sires was 
compared with that of their dams divided accord- 
ing to the production of the dams. Nine sires were 
mated with dams having a production of less than 
200 pounds fat. Every daughter exceeded her dam. 
There were 49 sires mated with cows producing 
from 200 to 299 pounds fat, and the daughters of 
44 of these sires exceeded the production of their 
dams. In the next classification of 300 to 399 


pounds fat for dams, the production of the daugh- 
' ters of 57 sires was better and of 28 sires was 


poorer than their dams. 

When we come to the higher producing dams of 
400 to 559 pounds fat, we have a different story. 
The production of the daughters of only 28 sires 
was better and of 29 sires was poorer than their 
dams, 

All of which shows that as cows increase in pro- 
duction, greater care must be exercised in the se- 
lection of a sire if production is to be maintained, 
to say nothing of being improved. 


HOLSTEIN HERD TEST 


The directors of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America have taken a decided forward step 
in breed advancement by the adoption at their re 
cent meeting at the National Dairy Show of a sane 
and sensible herd test plan. The Advanced Registry 
has served a good purpose in locating high produc- 
ing cows and in exploiting family lines. It should, 
and will, be continued. 

The herd test plan, however, has within it not 
exploitation of individuals but the improved pro- 
duction of all animals within the breed. All ani. 
mals in the herd will be tested, which will provide 
the owner with information whereby he can cull 
out the poor individuals and do more intelligent 
breeding. It will also provide the buyer with rec- 
ords on animals he purchases and increase his con- 
fidence in pure-breds. As Professor Anthony says 
of the Danish system, the whole idea of the herd 
test plan will be “to raise the average for the herd 
unit and in turn the breed, not by spotting occa- 
sional high producing cows, but by quickly spotting 
out the low and undesirable producers.” 

The Holstein herd test plan provides for twelve 
monthly tests throughout the year. Retests are to 
be made when unusual production is reported and 
there must be at. least one surprise test during 
the year. The provision for a preliminary milking 
was wisely abandoned as it would make the sys- 
tem unwieldy and costly. 

Under the new plan the owner must keep daily 
milk records, which are to be available to the in- 
spector if called for if question arises. Cows may 
be milked three or four times a day, but the tester 
is not allowed to handle more than 48 milkings a 
day. If cows are milked twice a day, 24 cows may 
be included in a one-day test; if milked three times, 
16 may be tested. Owners of puresbred herds can 
conduct this work through a regularly organized 


cow testing association, provided the spe 
quirements of the herd test are complied 
For a time we feared that the real purp 
intent of the herd test plan would be de 
the insistence of incorporating into it th 
ideas of supervision and inspection that prey 
advanced registry testing. Not only would th 
defeated the project through the cost, but it 
have tended to emphasize exceptional reco 
er than raising the general breed average 7 
better selection and better breeding based 
records of large numbers of animals. W. 
glad to note the report that the Ayrshire 
tion intends to slightly modify its herd te 
so as to conform more nearly with the | 
herd test. It is desirable to have more u 
between breed associations in these partic 
We believe the herd test plan is soun 
its adoption by other breed association 
evitable as that day follows night. While 
ence will doubtless demonstrate desirable ¢ 
in operation, we trust that there may 
eration between the several breeds in th 
ation and adoption of these changes. 


NOT MORE COWS > 


“But what’s the use of producing mor 
of butterfat per cow and supporting mor 
per farm, if farmers can’t get more mon 
more product?” 

This question comes from a Minnesota, su 
er who believes farmers must be thoroug 
ganized if they are to place their busines 
proper basis. In answer to his question it 
said there is no use increasing the produc 
cows or producing more dairy products if f 
can not make more money. Since the ine 
Hoard’s Dairyman we have urged farmer 
efficient cows for we know there is no 
of increasing the profits of the dairy farms 
by keeping capable cows. No system of or 
tion or co-operation is capable of rendering 
ance to farmers that will give them a profi 
keep low producing cows, The man who gs 
have as efficient cows as we need and all 
necessary is to organize to make dair 
profitable is doing a positive injury to dair 
ress and is blocking the way to profitable r 

We are not so foolish as to believe th 
dairy farmer must do is to keep efficient 
order to make a profit from his business. In 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman we give some les 
the value of organization and some rea 
more co-operatives should be establishe 
purpose of processing and marketing farm 
ucts. We do not believe agriculture wi 
upon a proper basis until the farmer is thor 
organized and until a good percentage sof 
products are processed and marketed c 
ly. We do not believe it is essential for 
handle all their products co-operatively | 
must be in position to control a substan 
centage if they expect their business to b 
on a comparable basis to other enterprises 

It is not good business for agriculture t 
produce products and then turn them over 
agencies for processing and marketing, — 
manufacturer does this and why should the 
er? We therefore believe most thoroughly 
ganization for the purpose of permittin 
to act together and to secure information 
their affairs, markets, etc. We also beli 
have urged the establishment of local co- 
enterprises for processing and the fede 
these local institutions for co- operative 

We have no fear that overproduction 
when farmers all keep high producing her 
we have such high intelligence among 
ers milking cows, they will have t 
sense to keep on producing more than th 
will pay a fair price for. There will alway: 
portunity to eliminate low producing cow: 
very fact we are increasing the, production of 
products to meet increased consumption 
and the demands of our increased 
with fewer cows is not indicative of 


duced over 120 billion pounds of milk and 
over 600,000 fewer cows January 1, 1927, 
we had January 1, 1925. 

ot more total production but more efficient pro- 
jition is our great problem. Organization and 
yperation belong in the scheme of dairy progress 
ai we must not lose sight of their value, but it 
“ald be most destructive to dairy progress if we 


ie of the dairy industry. Efficient production is 
most important factor to successful dairying 
,, when hitched with organization and co-opera- 
ti, produces a strong team which will require but 
ile. legislation to place the dairy industry upon 


5 Cost of Barns 


‘an your men give us an idea as to the approxi- 
/-e cost of a dairy barn as appears on cover of 
tember 10th issue? The size appears to be ca- 
ye of caring for 50 to 60 head. The size we are 
srested in is for 30 head. 

’ennsylvania. SUBSCRIBER. 
suilding costs vary over such a wide range in 
J erent parts of the country that in order to esti- 
te costs it is necessary to be familiar with local 
«ditions where the building will be constructed. 
fs complete cost is also influenced by the amount 
» modern steel equipment used such as stalls, car- 
*s, and ventilating system. 

ln some dairy sections it will cost approximately 
$0 per head to build a barn such as is shown on 
) cover of the Sept. 10th issue. 


; _ Slippery Concrete Floors 


[oARD’S DAIRYMAN:—With reference to the 
uiry of “A. M. W.” and the reply by Mr. W. G. 
iser discussing the best way to prevent cows 
s)ping on a concrete floor. 

f “A. M. W.” will obtain some ordinary ground 
liestone, unburnt and such as is applied to the 
id, and daily, after cleaning out the cow barn, 
nkle it finely so as to give a light covering over 
the concrete floors, he will find that if he 
hes, he can gallop his cows from one end of 
‘barn to the other and he cannot make them 


Besides this desired effect, the lime produces a 
ean white floor, is a slight disinfectant and de- 
)rant, and is a highly desirable fertilizer for the 
kd. If sawdust or shavings are used for bed- 
dig, the lime helps to neutralize the acidity. 

\f the spreading of the limestone produces a 
jit it can be slightly damped before using, and 
cost is negligible in view of the many bene- 
i derived. 

30th chipping the floors and the use of acids to 
ghen them are useless methods to prevent cows 
: ping besides doing away with a smooth surface 
ich is very desirable for purposes of cleanliness. 
Termont. F. KENDZIOR. 


How Big is a Can 


_Toarp’s DAIRYMAN:—On page 927 of _ your 
Ciober 10 issue is an illustration purporting to 


ds are to each other as the cubes of their like 
liensions and not in a simple direct proportion? 
€ the three milk cans shown in the graph, the 
s llest is labelled “80 million” and the largest 
«2 million,” which is approximately a ratio of 
20 8. But when the height and diameter of the 
is each bear this same ratio, it makes the rela- 
capacities of the two containers to have the 
0 of 8 to 27; thus the graphic illustration indi- 
an increase of some 300 per cent whereas the 
s on the cans indicate an increase of only 
ut 50 per cent. This same mistake appears in 
other parts of the half-page illustration. 
a C. H. Yoprr. 
(Ne are cognizant of the mathematical error 
ted by Mr. Yoder. The charts were intended 
t emphasize to the eye something of the great 
ase in milk consumption, a fact that would be 
arlooked "by many if the printed table only was 
d. That there was no deception intended or 
ed is shown by the fact that the actual 
are given prominence and the eye itself will 
ely recognize the increase as being as large 


€ are always pleased to receive letters such 
above, because we take it as a compliment 
ye intelligent and critical readers. We would 
ate suggestions as to how similar illustra- 
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tions and cartoons may be drawn in the future to 
better illustrate the statistical data given in the 
wonderful story of the advance of the dairy in- 
dustry. 


_ Arranging a Calf Barn 


I have a building, used for a while as a piggery, 
that I wish to remodel into a calf barn. Inside 
measurements are 44’x17’. It has a concrete floor, 
is lined with matched lumber on sides and ceiling. 
All windows are 38-light, cellar windows set be- 
tween studding, with window sill 4 feet from floor. 
There are six such windows on the east; a door and 


“six windows on west; door and two windows on 


north. 

I will appreciate it if you will suggest plan for 
calves and young heifers alone; and for these and 
a bull pen, if you think that it is advisable to in- 
clude the latter. 

Building rests on cement foundation; has stud- 
ding, sheeting on outside, building paper,. clap- 
boards; with matched sheeting on inside of stud- 
ding. Presuming that in a building made so tight 
that. there should be systematic provision for ven- 
tilation, please suggest same. As means are rather 
limited, I shall appreciate it if you would suggest 
plans involving metal pens, and also those that can 
be home-made. I would like to have the general 


appearance of this calf barn somewhat above the 
ordinary, as I intend to use it as a show place in 
which to develop and show stock for sale. 

Hay and bedding will have to be carried in 
daily as there is but little loft room. ~ - 


Grayling, Mich. Re DaBe 


A suggestion for interior arrangement is shown 
by the accompanying floor plan. This layout will 
accommodate a total of sixteen calves, four in each 
pen, and twelve young heifers, three in each pen. 
A walk 3’—6” wide at center makes it convenient 
to care for the stock. A small feed walk between 
feed mangers has been provided between two pens 
as shown by plan. This makes for sanitation as the 
pens can be cleaned without the litter coming in 
contact with the manger. 

This plan can be carried out regardless of 
whether the pens are constructed of wood or steel. 
In view of the fact that you wish to have the ap- 
pearance of this barn somewhat above the ordina- 
ry and will usé it as a show place, we suggest the 
use of steel. If other quarters can be provided for 
the bull we believe it would be well to keep him out 
of this barn. As the bull should have a yard to ex- 
ercise in and be permitted to run in and out, it re- 
quires an open door and this would not be satis- 
factcry where small calves are kept. 

Ventilation should be provided to insure plenty 
of fresh air which is necessary for animal health 
and growth. We suggest that this problem be tak- 
en up with the manufacturers of ventilating sys. 
tems whose advertisements will be found in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. They will make a study of the 
requirements and furnish the outfit which will give 
you the most satisfactory conditions in the barn 
which conditions permit. 


Wisconsin. THOS. BURTON. 


Sale of Tested Cows 


While the purpose of the dairy herd improye- 
ment association is mainly to aid the member in 
bettering his herd production, the influence of 
testing on sales price is not without value. Mr. 
Geo. Weidmann had an average herd production of 
381 pounds fat in the Thiensville—Lakefield Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association. He rented his 
farm and sold his 15 grade Holstein cows at auc- 
tion last spring. These cows sold for an average 
of $161.83 each, and in practically every case 
the higher the cows produced the more the neigh- 
bors bid for the animal. 

The same day at the same sale there were five 
cows brought into the sale ring that did not have 
any records. These five cows sold for an average 
of $80 each. As James Rezach, the tester, well 
says: “Leave it to the dairy herd improvement 
association; it will talk for itself.” 

It might be added here that “dairy herd improve- 
ment association” is the new name by which cow 
testing associations will be known hereafter. Some 
may regret the loss of a familiar name, but the 
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‘new one is more expressive of the work that is be- 
ing done. It is dairy herd improvement for which 
we aim, rather than mere records. It touches the 
whole farm. Crop rotations, feeding, health of cat- 
tle and their proper care, and a hundred and one 
other things are covered in what we formerly 
called a cow testing association. Now we must 
learn to use the new and more descriptive name— 
dairy herd improvement association. 


Produce or Buy Milk for Retail Route 


We are running a milk route of about 300 quarts 
daily besides a large amount of cream. Milk whole- 
sales at 8c per quart and retails at 10c, coffee 
cream at 35c a quart and heavy cream at 70c a 
quart. We have 80 acres of good land and keep on 
the average 25 head of grade Holsteins. Figuring 
the cost, trouble to get good labor, money invested 
in cattle, and pasture outside costing us $10 per 
head, what do you think of our disposing of the 
cattle at $100 a head? 

We are offered milk from two neighbors at 4e 
per quart. Miik will test 3.5% and will be cooled 
and handled O. K. in cans. We would separate 
this milk to get our needed amount of cream, the 
rest to be bottled. 

Which plan would be the most profitable? We 
have had this amount of cattle for over eight years 
and would like to hang the milk stool up for one 
year, at least, allowing us time to do our own 
farming. 

Ludington, Mich. W. E. Mz 


It is always difficult to advise a person as to the 
relative profits it is possible to secure from a given 
enterprise on the farm. The costs of producing 
milk vary from farm to farm according to a num- 
ber of factors and it is unsafe for any individual 
to base a decision upon what might be termed ay- 
erage costs. This variation in costs of production 
is due to the varying producing abilities of the 
cows, the economy with which they are fed, the 
cost of feed and labor, and the type and amount 
of investment in barns and equipment. These are 
all variable factors and the only safe procedure 
is to take all these into account on a given farm. 

If the feed cost of producing milk is known, one 
can roughly estimate what the total cost of milk 
production may be. Investigations indicate that 
the feed cost of producing milk will range from 50 
to 70 per cent of the total cost of producing milk. 
If there is not an extravagant investment in build- 
ings and the labor costs are not unusually high, we 
anticipate that in this case the cost of feed for pro- 
ducing milk will more nearly approach 70 per cent 
of the total cost of milk production than 50 per 
cent. In other words, if the feed cost of producing 
300 quarts of milk is, say, $7.00, the total 
cost would be $10.00 if the investment in 
equipment, etc., is moderate and the feed cost 
amounts to 70 per cent of the total cost. If the feed 
cost is 50 per cent of the total cost, then the total 
cost would be $14.00 for 300 quarts. It can be seen 
from this example showing a variation from 3% 
to 4% cents per quart in the total cost of milk pro- 
duction that it would be difficult to make any defi. 
nite statement unless one had a pretty complete 
statement as to the items entering into the partic- 
ular costs. Please understand that these figures 
do not necessarily apply to the case presented, but 
are merely illustrative. 

At 4c a quart the neighbors would be receiving 
a fair price for their milk, particularly when it is 
taken into consideration that they will have prac- 
tically no cost for the delivery or transportation 
of their milk. The question arises, however, if 
these neighbors can produce milk at this price and 
still make a profit, would not a retail dealer al- 
ready equipped be able to do the same? Also, if 
one were to make the change he would want a rea- 
sonable assurance that his neighbors would main- 
tain the same quality of milk that he has main- 
tained and that their supply would be not only of 
this quality each day of the year but also that he 
would be assured of all the milk he required for his 
trade and yet would not be burdened at certain 
periods with a surplus that he might have to sell 
at a lower price than he pays. 

Another factor that must be taken into consider- 
ation is the profitable and complete employment of 
the labor required to operate the milk business and 
the farm. It is quite possible that merely eliminat- 
ing the cows will not necessarily permit cutting 
down the employment of labor sufficiently to enable 
the complete time of the labor being used. It is al- 


ways a very important factor in farm profits, as” 


well as in every other business, to keep the/ldbor. 
that is required profitably employed...Anéther fac- 
tor that must be considered is whether a profitable 
market for the crops of the farm will be found if 
they are not sold to the cows on the farm. . 
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HOME BUTTER MAKER 


WONDERFULLY efficient butter mak- 

ing machine built on the same working 
principles as the machines used in large cream- 
eries, differing only in size and price. 
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It gets all the butterfat out of the cream. It churns 


rapidly so the butter comes in from one-half to one- 
fourth of the time. By simply throwing in clean water 
and giving a few turns, you remove all buttermilk. In- 
stead of working the moisture out, the MINNETONNA 


works the moisture in, so 
necessary to the flavor and 
the keeping qualities, and 
giving an “over-run” (of 
moisture and salt) of from 
20 to 25 per cent above 
butterfat test. Hence more 
and better butter. 
Churning capacity 3 to 12 
gallons. Working capacity 3 


to 20 lbs. Larger sizes up to 
100 lbs. capacity. 


Write for description and for 
FREE 320-page catalogue of 
Dairy Goods. 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MFG. COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 


1245 W. Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


: 
O 


CREAM 


very easy to operate the 


Realizing that most of the cream 
separating is done by women on 
the farm, exceptional care has been 
taken to make the Rock Island 
easy to operate. Equipped with 
ball bearings where most essential. 
Ball .bearings reduce friction to 
the minimum. 

The chain drive is most simple. 
The chain follows its track on the 
spreckets with practically no fric- 
tion or binding, runs at a very 
low speed, requires less lubrica- 
tion, and operates the separator 
smoothly, easily and quietly. 
Chain is entirely enclosed and 
guaranteed forever against break- 
age. 

Complete lubrication is obtained 
by a combination direct feed and 


Buy from Hoard’s Dairyman advertisers, They are reliable. 


SEPARATOR 


Five features (ball bear- 
ings, chain drive, complete 
lubrication, high crank, and 
low swinging tank) make it 


Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


CHURNS THE 
-BUTTERAND 
‘WORKS IT.¢ 


Se 


EASY OPERATING 


splash system. All moving parts 
are plentifully supplied with oil at 
all times. -Kaultless lubrication 
means less friction, ease of opera- 
tion and long life. 


The crank is in exactly the right 
position so the Rock Island can 
be ‘comfortably turned with the 
operator in either a standing or 
sitting position. The low supply 
tank reduces lifting of milk to a 
minimum and is easily moved 
aside, 

These features, and the famous 
skimming device that takes the 
cream from the top and milk from 
the bottom, are explained in our 
free booklet, Write today for 
booklet C-104. 


Elimination of Feed Flavors 


A. M. LOOMIS, WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


HE active efforts of doctors and 

dietitians in behalf of in- 

creased use of milk and dairy 
products and the work of the dairy 
industry itself, toward larger sales 
of their products, have brought about 
the necessity on the part of the dai- 
rymen of supplying a product which 
of itself attracts favorable attention. 
No food product can maintain a high 
place in competition which does not 
appeal to the taste, and no food prod- 
uct is more subject to off-flavors and 
off-odors than milk and its products. 

This is entirely aside from the 
matter of purity and safety from the 
health standpoint. The public will and 
does assume that an off-flavor product 
is intrinsically bad, whether it is or 
not; and therefore the elimination of 
bad flavors from milk has become a 
factor of nearly the same importance 
as sanitation in bringing success to 
the numerous campaigns to increase 
its use. 

Causes of bad flavor and noticeable 
odor in milk have been classified by 
those working on these problems ‘in 
four classes: those due to poor physi- 
cal condition of the animal, those due 
to highly flavored feeds, those due to 
odors absorbed after milking, and 
those due to biological changes in the 
milk. The first two are noticeable im- 
mediately after milking and are very 
closely subject to the control of the 
dairyman himself. 

If the cow is in poor condition, re- 
sulting in off-flavored milk, the rem- 
edy is either the veterinarian or the 
butcher. 

If the off-flavor is due to highly 
flavored feeding material or to weeks 
in the pasture, then the dairyman can 
accomplish a large measure of relief 
by himself. The research men have 
found that for the most part this kind 
of off-flavors comes through the body 
of the cow, not through the air of the 
milking barn as has generally been 
supposed. 

Corn silage, legume silage, green 
alfalfa, turnips, and cabbage are 
among the worst offenders, It is found 
that if milk is drawn from the’ cow 
within one hour after she has eaten 
these feeds, the milk will carry the 
off-flavor. After one hour it is com- 
paratively free from these flavors. 
The feed tainted air has comparative- 
ly little influence on the flavor of the 
milk, but milking within one hour of 
feeding must not be done. 

Green rye, green cowpeas, potatoes, 
beet pulp, or carrots give but slight 
flavor to the milk. A brief interval 


Langwater Archer was the highest priced animal at the recent Fairydale Guernsey 
dispersal. This 9-year-old May Rose sire was 


$4,200.—H. A. GULLIVER, 


H “3 a RS = ra 


November 10, 1927) 


between feeding these and milk! 
usually makes the milk free fy 
trouble. Green corn, green oats :! 
peas, pumpkins, and sugar beets y| 
be fed at time of milking with 
trouble, according to these investi 
tions. 
None of these feeds, if fed af 
milking, show any bad results in| 
next milking. : 
Of all causes of off-flavor, garli 
the worst. Careful study has }, 
given this subject with such a ea | 
of results that remedial measures 
the main must be confined to eli. 
nating the weed from the pastures, | 
a cow inhales the odor of garlic, m| 
drawn two minutes later will cont 
the taint. Milk drawn at any ¢j 
within four hours after a cow | 
eaten garlic, will be intensely impr! 
nated with the odor. It will persist} 
perceptible amount for three hours, 
seven hours after the eating. That) 
milk must be drawn more than se); 
hours after a cow has grazed in a g. 
licky pasture in order to be presuw 
to be free of the odor. 3 
The odors absorbed after milk; 
include those from barn tainted | 
and those coming from dirty, unsa- 
tary surroundings, gas or oil fun; 
or accidental’ contamination. M}{ 
dairymen understand the necessity 
keeping their product free and eli 
from such conditions. 
Biological changes in the milk ; 
self, except in rare cases, are preye) 
ed by prompt cooling and proper ce) 
The investigations of the resea)l 
men of the Bureau of Dairy Indust) 
conducted at the Beltsville Statii, 
show conclusively that the feed od 
and flavors discussed here are tra). 
mitted through the stomach and h 
walls direct to the blood, then thro 
the mammary glands to the milk’ 
self, and, as indicated by the gait 
test, that this transmission is a mp 
ter of minutes only. ae 
Elimination of weeds from past 
is one of the big problems. Very lit 
actual field work has been done 
test out methods of weed eliminat 
using results of modern chemical ¢d 
technical research. This is a field r 
research of yalue to the dairy indi 
try which needs more thorough + 
ploration. 


When Edith and Alexander we 
engaged she said: “I just love to je 
you smoke that pipe!” 

When Edith and Alexander we 
married she said: “I’d just like to :¢ 
you smoke that pipe!’’—Life. 
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purchased by E. F. Price, New York, for 
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Iwenty complete 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


n your Montgome 


You can visit twenty complete Christmas 
Stores by merely turning the pages of your 
Ward Catalogue. A jewelry store, a com- 
plete toy shop, a dry goods store, everything 
twenty complete Christmas Stores can offer 
is to be found in your Ward Catalogue. 

You can find gifts for every friend, every 
member of the family. You can choose at 
your leisure, and more important you can 
secure three gifts for the price of two else- 
where. Because— 


There are no Christmas Profits 

in Montgomery Ward’s Prices 
Ward’s prices on Christmas goods are all- 
the-year-round prices. There are no Christ- 
mas profits added. You can buy your 
Christmas gifts at Ward’s at regular prices. 
Thus your Christmas savings are almost 
doubled if you use your Ward Catalogue 
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Christmas Stores 


for every Christmas gift. Ward’s Catalogue 
is a Christmas Gift Book. It is a dictionary 
answering every Christmas question of 
“What to Give.” Merely to study its 
pages, and to turn through the index will 
help you solve every Christmas problem. 

There are gifts for the children, a big 
assortment of Christmas toys, articles of 
jewelry, books, everything you can find 
anywhere for the boy or girl or infant. 

Everything a man uses or wears, every- 
thing a woman needs or wants, is offered at 
regular all-the-year-round prices. 


Remember Christmas is 
Just Around the Corner 


The days slip by quickly. Start today mak- 
ing your Christmas list. Order early. Take 
full advantage of the big savings Ward’s 
Catalogue offers you at Christmas time. 


Quality is especially important in a Christmas Gift. At Ward’s the 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore . 


quality, the reliability of every article is absolutely guaranteed. 


4 ‘Montgomery Ward &Co 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


ASN 


ry Ward Catalogue. 
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If you want extra traction and long 
tread wear in addition to balloon 
tire comfort, be sure you get this 
quiet-running mew-type Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 


s 
Posvacces PTE 


4 


“Let’s look at it!” 


Most of us like to see what we ate buying, 
whether it be tires or anything else. 


You can do that when you buy tires of 
your home town Goodyear dealer; he has 
your size in stock where it can be examined 
before you pay. 


He will recommend the size and type of 
Goodyear Tire that is best for your car. He 
will mount that tire on the rim for you, 
and fill it with air. 


All the time that tire is in your use he will 
help you give it the care it should have 
to deliver you the maximum results. 


This service of the Goodyear dealer will 
ptove atime-saver and money-saver for you. 
Test it once and see for yourself. 


It is part and parcel of the traditional 
Goodyear policy: zo build the greatest possible 
value into the product, and to provide facilities 
so that users will get all that value out. 


p oeeeeeecausanescconscecccessesetsesscosseustascornseventenaeseceneensssccuasanesosecnnesrenecesecesscetenescosscenses 


i Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you } 


? want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 


year, the most famous tire in the world, or the i 


i lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder i 
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Goodyear Means Gooe Wear 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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| Death of Oldest 


GUY A. PETERSON, WISCONSIN 


RICKSEY’S Arabella, until her 
recent death, was the oldest 
registered cow in the Guernsey 

herd book. Her passing at the age of 
20 years, after giving birth to 20 
healthy calves, 19 of which are re- 
corded in the register, marks the end 
of a long and faithful service to the 
cause of dairying. 

Bred by William Jones and owned 
by George Kiel of Wisconsin from 
the time she was one year old until 
her death, she not only founded Kiel’s 
pure-bred herd, but her descendants 
have been the foundation female ani- 
mals in a number of neighbor herds. 
County Agent Robert Smith once 
made the remark that close to a half 
of the pure-bred breeders in Manito- 


GEORGE KIEL AND HIS OLDEST 4-H CLUB BOY, LESTER, WITH TRICK! 
ARABELLA AND HER 19TH CALF, TRICKSEY’S PRIDE OF CRYSTAL SPRI 


woe County have animals in their 
barns that trace to this grand old 
cow. 


Remarkable Show Yard Record 


Probably no cow in Wisconsin can 
equal the record of Tricksey’s Ara- 
bella as a local county fair show win- 
ner. For ten years-she was never 
defeated in her class at the Manito- 
woe fair. One of her daughters fol- 
lowed in her footsteps and captured 
championship honors for the next 


Ice Cream Plant on Dairy 
Farm 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The dairy 
cow is proving that France’s famous 
wine lands are good for something 
besides producing wines. This. pro- 
cess is described by J. L. Keith, an 
American and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, who is now mana- 
ger of the largest ice cream manu- 
facturing plant on the continent. 

The plant, operated by Sampson 
Tchernoff at Saint Laurent, near Bor- 
deaux, is in the heart of a section 
famous for several brands of fine 
Claret wine. In this congested ter- 
ritory, hitherto believed suitable only 
for wine production, Mr. Tchernoff 
bought nearly 1,000 acres of old vine- 
yards and waste land. He has cleared 
the land, pulled up most of the vines, 
and converted it into an up-to-date 
dairy farm. 

M. Tchernoff apparently is more 
completely sold on American meth- 
ods than American farmers them- 
selves. His enterprise is revolution- 
ary in a region where farming is still 
carried on by hand or with oxen and 
two-wheel carts. He has spared no 
expense, 

All power is furnished by tractors 
and. electric motors. The farm has 
its own electric power plant, its own 
water system, electric light system, 
‘and machine shop, f 


Guerns 


three years and she in turn y 
planted by a granddaughter 
first place in her class every | 
was shown for seven years. — 
her offspring have captured aq |] 
ribbon and either one or botl 
championship female honors 
fair every year since 1908. 

The herd that Tricksey’s J 
founded has had only one 
portunity to be in a cow tes 
ciation because not enough 
could be induced to join, but 
age fat production that yea 
Tbs. She herself has an A. R 
387 Ibs. fat and 9,578 Ibs. 
class AA made as a 14-yea 
year when she suffered with 
attack of udder trouble. He 
mous daughter is Trick 


wood Girl with a high Illino 
record of 800 lbs. fat and 15 
milk. She sold at the Lake 
sale in 1918 for $1,000. 
Arabella’s end came soon 
ing birth to her 20th calf 
of acute garget and ger 
ened condition due to ol 
will long be remembered by | 
er as well as by the many w 
benefited by her life. The 
seven generations of her o 
the Kiel herd. SS ee 


All cattle and hogs are 
The few horses are fine Pe 
and the chickens, turkeys, 
are the best that can be se 


Two new cow barns (- 
each) are equipped with 
stanchions, feed and manure 
ors, and ventilators. = 

M. Tchernoff employs ‘sci 
methods as well as machinery 
instance, he uses a “soiling 
—cutting and bringing f 
cows instead of pasturin 
the last six’ years he ha: 
the soil until he gets 120 
corn to the acre, 20 ton 
lage to the acre, and 
feet high., “If I hadn’t seen 
his oats I couldn’t beliey 
one,” Keith writes, “but it’s 1 

The ice cream plant of wi 
is in charge is built to ms 
a million gallons a year. 
plans, however, to mz 
he can from the mil 
the place, which 
gallons daily. By 19 
there will be 10 cow 
two. eae 

Keith, who took 
gree at Idaho Unive 
went to France in Mare 
selected from a list of moré 
applicants. Bea 
Idaho. ic 


The COACH 


595 


The Touring $525 


or Roadster 
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fer = Transportation 


PCH 


The General Motors Proving 
Ground, at Milford, Michigan, is 
the greatest outdoor laboratory 
ever devised for testing automo- 
tive products. 


Here, over roads and hills of every 
type, Chevrolet cars are driven 
day and night—through zero cold 
and blistering heat. Already, 


LET /f 


Over 3000,000 
Miles of Testing 


And that is the reason why Chev- 
rolet quality stands supreme in 
the field of low-priced cars— 


—why every feature of Chevrolet 
design is proved before it is offered 
to the public— 


—why Chevrolet performance 
and comfort and driving ease are 
the finest ever offered in a low- 


$ 
oH pees Je he Chevrolet cars havetraveled more priced automobile! 
Sedan .-« « « « . 
Pit oe e115 than a s00;000 test miles on the Go to your Chevrolet dealer—and 


ete, 9745 
Bs Le 
(Chassis Oni) 3395 
1- Cas 
(Chassis Only) 495 


All pricesf.o.b. Flint, Mich. 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 
charges available. 


Proving Ground roads— 


—three million miles of harder, 
rougher, faster driving than a car 
would ever receive in the hands 
of any owner! 


make your own inspection of 
Chevrolet quality. Then you'll 


know why millions have ac- 


claimed Chevrolet as the world’s 
finest low-priced car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The illustration below 
_ of the General Motors 


Milford, Mich. 


showsa bird’s eye view 


Proving Ground at 
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Quaker Dairy Rations 


mean 


MILK PROFITS 


Quaker Dairy Rations insure maximum 
milk productionsat minimum cost. Our 
recommended methods of feeding pre- 
scribe this important advice: 


‘Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Herd” 


Which of these feeds is the one for you? 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 
24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 

20% meets the need of those herds re- 
ceiving poor alfalfa hay, fair clover 
hay, or real choice mixed clover and 
grass hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 
36% when cows are receiving choice 
clover hay, good alfalfa hay, or an 
excellent grade of fine mixed grass- 
and-clover hay; a good ration for dry 
stock and for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, 
as the exclusive grain ration, has a 
real place when the herd is receiving 
liberal quantities of the very best 
grade of alfalfa hay. For blending it 
combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all 
stock—dry stock, horses, sheep, 
swine and steers it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain molasses 


in dried form and are rich in the minerals 
cows must have to make milk. 


Send for the FREE book—“The Dairy 
Herd,” for detailed information. It tells 
you just how to meet the feed require- 
ments of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Oats ©m pay 


Manutf=cturers of | 
Quaker 


Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Meal Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 


WAARARA 
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ANAAAN? 


Dairy y ‘He erd 
Improvement 
Associations 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


_ November 


uA 


Ass’ igi Report 


High Herd Average 
No. of Ave. Ave. 
Breed cows milk 


State Association Mo. 0. of Ave, Ave. 

cows milk fat 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Conn Middlesex Co. Sept. 519 : : 

a. Aug.-Rockbridge pe 396 554 24.3 

Mass, Hssex Co. EE 595 568 21.1 

Minn, Barnum* ie 341. 457 «21.1 

Penn. Allegheny Co. oF 337 610 24,5 

Ind. Randolph* $2 240. 580 28.9 

Ohio Licking Co, oh 290 504 21.5 

Tenn. | Hamilton Co. i 663: 488 21.9 

Colo. Pueblo Co. oe 511. 560. 22.3 

Mo. Jackson 1 Aug. 220 682 26.5 

gy Jackson 2 ce 919 ~718 26.8 

Kans Reno Sept. 314 545 21.8 

eS Harvey ae 136 496 - 19.3 

Ore. Tillamook 4d 1618 661 31.3 

Ida, Pioneer 2° 460 610 24.5 

cg Canyon Co. sis 686 500 21.8 

Ala. Hale Co.* <3 510 338 16.6 

Tl. Moultrie* 2 240° 570 27.0 

Ore. ‘ackamas : iad 523 551 24.3 

Wis. Poynette-Col. Co.* fit 425 349° 12.9 

a Genesee-EHagle i 511. 492. 21,2 
44 Baldwin 1 Be 

Merton- Lisbon aK 512. 493. 18.3 

Stanley* ~ 545 668 25.9 

i: West Bend oe - 861 481 18.8 

Mich. Van Buren Co.* “4 287 532 21.6 

ng Barry Co. 1* <¢. 227 +460 18.2 

Leelanau Co.* ad 205 432 21.3 

Ogemaw ae 276 445 18.9 

Lans. -Ingham* 7 269 523 20.4 

Macomb 2* x 247 «637 «24,2 

So. Kent* a, 244 +418 18.3 

KE, Oceana* eS 247 342 17.1 

So. Wexford Wy 229% > 528° 21°56 

Hillsdale 2* a 241 445 19.9. 

So. Berrien me 91° 503. 22.6 

So. Newaygo* 2 203 786 18.0 

W. Oceana* ig 224 402 19.5 

Otta, -Allendale* id 269 474 18.9 

Charleyoix* oe 256 702 26.5 

Elsie-Ovid* ve 241 491 18.3 

Aleona 1* <3 244 674° 24.4 

Missaukee 2* ve 257 «412 «17.3 

Ott.-Jamestown* Oe 206 560 20.1 

Miss. -Falmouth* oP 168 478 20.3 

Chippewa* ¢? 296 640 24.1 

Kalamazoo 2* id 352 466 21.2 

Miss. -McBain* Re 225. 463 19.4 

No. Antrim* sigh 222 461 21.6 

Alpena- Leer oA 255 413 19.4 

N. Berrien* “e 278 716 31.0 

Livingston* ae 369 638 25.0 

Genesee 2* ; rs 204 488 18.1 

So. Eaton” ty 367 495 19.0 

Traverse 1* a4 347 «739 «28.3 

Gladwin 1 Aug. 255 489 22.7 


*Retest rules followed. 


A Neater Herd Book 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have al- 
ready adopted as a New Year’s reso- 
lution, “I will compile a neater and 
better herd book the coming year.” 
I recommend it to other testers for 
adoption at any time, but preferably 
at the beginning of a new year for 
their own dairy herd improvement as- 
sociation. J 

Last year was my first year as a 
Michigan cow tester. In looking over 


the different herd books I found there - 


were three prevailing reasons for bad 
looking books on my part. 

In the first place I used the same 
pen for both the blue and the red ink 
I used in making entries monthly and 
the totals to date. The result was a 
blend of ink. To avoid this trouble 
I will have a certain pen for each ink. 

In the second place I discovered I 
was not blotting my work thorough- 


ly. There is nothing like having a ° 


good supply of blotters on hand and 
using them. 

In the third place, and probably ne 
most important, there were mistakes 
in adding and failing to correct them 
in time. Often the mistake was near 
the top of the page. Although 
amounting to just a few cents the 
whole column must be changed. To 
avoid this I have been okaying my 
books. Every three 
checked to see if the totals were 
correct. When found correct I put 
O.K. with red ink in the remarks 


Monthly State 


months I- 


Ave. fat per cow* 


Lbs S. 
M. 792 35 
M. 13-880 37.3 
G 49 644 28.9 . 
GG: 7 °736 34. 
R.G. 905 43. 
GJ. (10. 855, 44. 
H. 1329983 85 
J.-Hi: 90. 669: 285 = 
H, 13. 942 29. 
M. 16 902 87. 
FSG: 29 108%. 13% 
R. HH. 11+ 800° 30.7 
S.-H. Aa 6a tera 
GG Boeke aed 
H. 5 1304 41.6— 
G. H. 4311 47.9 
Gi de> 25 22597-9220 
a 7 797 43.5 
R. J. 8 798 45.5 
eS. 2 0 RTT = page ce 
Ger 27 882 009 
G8. 734 29.9 
G. H. 9 1108 35,2 
G.H. 11 1005 87.0 « 
Go Je. 6 19s Skee eid 
R. H. 6 1053 36.4 « 
-G.-N. 9 687 © 28.8 
ie 6 , 718 39.4 
R. H. 9 864 31.5 
Raw. 8 586 34.2 
GVG.) AL oo gba 
Rods 12> esi esaeet 
a 6 634 28.5 
H. 6 1097 34.2 
Ri Ji 4 829 44.7 
Re G12) 5 7078838 
M. 4 890 37.1 
R. J. 4 523 31.1 
Gil = AT 00 net 
seus 6 846 37.4 
R, H. 2 1234 47.5 
M. 11 855 «34.2 
R. A. 9 876 32.2 
R.H. 9 1021 31.0 
H.-D. 7% 863 38.9 ~ 
H. 3. 985 39.2 
Ride) P18: eee strona 
M, 10 771 230.4 
M. 5 788 35.6 
D.-G. 3 750 33.5: 
RG 6. 828 AT Oia 
R. H. 8 1014 35.1 
R. 5 917 2972 
Ry He“) 2) oe 912 Stak 
R.H. 97 1201 39.4 
Ty 12 650. 81.6 


columns, opposite ue : 
method I can get the mista 
they get the best of me. 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN:— 
cooler now. We'll not. bot: 
washing the pails tonight; 
them over by the pump ai 


How often this oupieaee 
made, not only in regard t 


was causing this. I too 
each shipper’s milk after 
weighed here at the f: 
placed the samples tightly co: 
hot water bath. At the e1 
hours some of the sample 
turned to a solid eurd b 
turned to whey or had be: 
consequently we learned — 
shipping the poor milk. ~ 
“T went out that afterno 
cover the trouble. The firs 
came to they had just finis 
ing and had the pails 


Summary Table 


No. of ass’ns. High 
State Month Oper- Report- No. of All High High cow 
b ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. - 
Wisconsin Sept. 164 143 59,813 18.7 26.8. 44.5 96. 
So. Dakota p 7 a 2,258 14.8 19:0 31.9 i 
Michigan in 104 ~-—Ss 81. 18,820 26.4 31.2 758.6 795.6 
Iowa . ” 85 79 28,464 23.3. 43.2. 
Utah Aug. 5 5 2,492 25.45 27-15 46.3 
Vermont HY 22 20 20.0 25.5 43.8 


9,454 


*Includes dry cows. 


‘cs 


+Retest rules followed. 


my scraper and ran it along the 
_and sides of the pails and 
that thin layer of fat which is 
lost invisible to the naked eye but 
placed under a powerful micro- 
is found to be alive with bac- 
that cannot be rinsed out with 
ater but must be scrubbed with 
rong washing solution and then 
Hroughly scalded with water of not 
+ than 185°F., and the hotter the 
er. Some of the bacteria which 
left to grow along the seams and 
i/s of milk utensils are of the worst 
] and pasteurization will not de- 
ty them. They must be kept out 
yn the start.” 

‘e also showed how the bacteria 
1 led the sale of the cheese; it pave 
} cheese a very bad odor, which if 
, on the market for public inspec- 
i would have done more damage to 
Hr reputation as expert manufac- 
yrs of pure cottage cheese than 
times the price of the 8000 pounds 
weh they threw away. 

Vouldn’t it be much better for all 
cerned to use a little cleaner 
hod of producing milk?, 

ee A. W. BAnDGER, Tester. 


a 


| Ss a2 ee 
Cow Testing in Illinois 
jm January 1, 1927, there were 
iynty-eight dairy herd improvement 
ajciations in Illinois with 12,198 
e's, owned ‘by 700 dairymen, under 
te. The 8,851 cows on which a re- 
pit for 1926 was secured, averaged 
76 pounds milk containing 288 
pinds fat. The average feed cost 
p( cow was $77.53 and the average 
rem above feed cost was $110.12. 
a their annual report, Messrs. 
Rode and Brock state that the aver- 
u% cow in dairy herd improvement 
wk produced 72 per cent more milk 
n the average cow in Illinois. The 
n \< which represents the difference in 
piduction between the 12,198 cows 
a;compared with a like number of 
mrage yield dairy cows would be 
wth $776,086 at $2.00 per hundred 
pinds. 
jne member of the Will County 
Nnber 2 Association changed his 
1 from an expensive prepared ra- 
1 to a home-grown one of ground 
0/3, ground corn and cob meal, and 
lileed meal. By doing this he cut 
tl cost of the feed 20 per cent, in- 
qased the production over 11 per 
et, and increased his returns over 
tl previous month nearly 48 per 
cet. 
nother member was able to re- 
die his feed cost 77 cents per cow 
djing one-month by changing to the 
atised ration of corn, oats, bran, and 
ojmeal, instead of a ration contain- 
i only corn and oats. His returns 
{( one dollar expended for feed were 
al) increased from $1.88 to $2.73. 
ja the Montgomery—Macoupin As- 
S(ation one member changed his ra- 
tit from corn alone to corn, oats, 
bin, and oil meal, and secured an in- 
@ise in production of 20 per cent. 
T: high herd in the Will County 
Nnber 1 Association had an abun- 
dice of sweet clover pasture and 
Wi fed grain according to the in- 
Slictions given on the feeding chart 
Weh was left by the tester. 
_/me herd was receiving a poorly 
anced ration and the value of the 
uct was $65.00 less than the feed 
After changing to a balanced 
on and feeding according to pro- 
dtion the herd during the second 
ath showed a profit of $25.00 and 
of $113.00 during the third month 
three less cows. 
When the Moultrie County Associ- 
4m was first organized, many mem- 
bis were feeding 18 to 20 pounds of 
¢ orn regardless of production. 
der this system during April one 
dreturned $3.50 over the feed cost 
roduced a pound of butterfat at 
d cost of 43 cents a pound. By 
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~ More For YourMoney 


when you buy a 


4+ 


priced from 
$725 to $875 


Great New 


62 


price ‘om 
$1095 to $1295 


Illustrious New 


| on 
Royal Sedan, $1595 


Six other body styles 
priced from 
$1495 to $1745 


if £% 
Chassis-$725 to $3595 


4-Door Sedan, $795 
Four other body styles 


4-Door Sedan, $1245 
Six other body styles 


o—— | 


VERYWHERE you hear peo- 
ple praising Chrysler “52,” 
“62,” “72” or Imperial “80” — 
delighting in their smartness, 
performance and handling ease, 


their roadability, comfort and 


wealth of equipment —in other 
words, expressing their satis- 
faction with the continued lead- 
ership of Chrysler engineering 


and manufacturing. 


With four great Chryslers rang- 
ing in price from *725 to *3595, 


it is exceedingly easy now to 
select any Chrysler — according 
to your needs and taste — with. 
certainty you are getting the 
utmost value for your money. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in 
position to extend the convenience of timepay- 
ments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


Eleven body styles 
i from 
$2495 to $3595 


TICE: 
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CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


changing to a balanced ration and 
feeding according to production, this 
herd returned $800.00 over feed cost 
for the year and reduced the feed cost 
of butterfat to 17 cents a pound. 

One of the members who doubted 
the value of balanced rations and was 
of an experimental turn of mind, 
proved to his own satisfaction that 
his theory was wrong. He fed two 
of his cows a balanced ration while 
he fed the rest according to his old 
feeding ideas. The two cows with 
the opportunity averaged 7,056 
pounds of milk, 394 pounds of fat, 
and a return of $107.74 above feed 
cost. The other cows in the herd av- 
eraged 5,120 pounds of milk, 279 
pounds of fat, and $70.07 above the 
cost of feed. 


6000 Herds in Honor Roll 


More than 6,000 dairy herds are 
now included in the National Herd 
Honor Roll created by the National 
Dairy Association. This is an in- 
crease of 1,000 herds over last year. 
Herds of five or more cows which 
have produced at least. 300 Ibs. of 


butterfat per cow a year are eligible 
for the Honor Roll. 

Wisconsin again leads the nation 
this year with approximately 1,400 
herds, an increase of more than 175 


herds. Michigan has 1,078 herds. 
Minnesota had 588 herds in 1926. 
This year the state has 659. Ohio 


jumped from 191 herds to 258 this 
year. Washington did not have a 
herd listed last year. This year the 
Apple State has registered 88 herds. 
Pennsylvania jumped from 335 to 426 
herds. Idaho gained 38 herds. Massa- 
chusetts lists 70 herds this year 
against 9 in 1926. 

Virginia predominates among the 
southern states with 105 herds, an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent over 
last year. Georgia has six herds. 

Cow testing associations fostered 
by the National Dairy Association 
have been responsible for the growth 
of the Herd Honor Roll. 


The Boss: “Robert, I hope you try 
to save half of what you earn.” 

Office Boy: “I don’t get that much, 
sir.” 
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ENGINEERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Alen Turbine 
Uentiletor 


You Must Have 


Fresh Air 
Jor Health ana 
Efficiency 


The Allen gives 
\ The Greatest Air 
Displacement of 
any Type Ventilator. jf 
Low First Cost, 


Sturdy, Durable, 
Good looking . 
For oll Sizes 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad’‘in Hoard’s 


Dairyman. 
knowing it. 


He 


will 


appreciate 


» New. 
Batteries 
will make your 


For every 
make 


of plant 


You_can have plenty of 

lights and plenty of power—all 

the convenience your light plant was built 
to give—if you give it strong dependable 
Universal “Nu-Seal’’ Batteries to work with. 


Less care—long life 
Big sediment space, visible charging gauge, 
extra thick plates, fewer fillings—all this 
saves you trouble, insures long life. ‘‘Nu- 
Seals’? cost you no more now and much 
less in the long run. 


For EVERY plant 


These batteries—the original sealed glass 
cells—are made in every size and capacity for 
every light plant ever sold!— Yours! Any! 


Battery Guide FREE 


Big free book that tells you how to care 
for all batteries. We make farm light, radio 
and auto batteries for every purpose—this 
book gives you our expert advice. Send for 
it. And remember there’s a good trade-in 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today! 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3406 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Auto-Radio-Farm Light 
A-B-C Radio Socket Power Units 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 


At Our Risk 


Dr. Clark’s PURITY Milk Strainer is the § 
only strainer on the market that is § 
guaranteed to remove all the dust, dirt and 
sediment from your milk. 


Unless milk is clean, it won’t test Grade 
“A” regardless of the percentage of butter 
fat—that’s why thousands of farmers and 
dairymen who use PURITY strainers get 
more money for their milk. Dr. Clark’s 
Purity Strainer is simple to use—strains 
quickly and is easy to clean, saves time— 
saves labor—insures absolutely clean milk. 
Made in two sizes—10 at. and 18 qt. Sold 
by good dealers everywhere. 


Write for 10 Day Test Offer 
Send us your name and address and we 
will send you descriptive literature and 
full particulars of our ‘10 Day Test 
Offer”—an offer that enables you to 
prove the value of PURITY strainers with 
a money back guarantee if it fails to do all 
we claim for it. Write today. (6 


. PURITY STAMPING CO. 
Dept. Q@6 Battle Creek, Mich. 


| DR.CLARKS @ pea 
Purity 
| i =MILK STRAINER - 


POWER MILI 
by to mill shai you get Fi 100 


Read: 
it. Send for sensational offer! 
Milk 18 to 40 cows an hour--easy. 

sts nothing to install. Easy to 
clean. Milks the human way-- , 
ey on the cows. 30 Days be 
; Parte Year Ganrsates--sats W 7 
sfaction guaranteed or mon 
refunded. Write today. 
sa Tate MES. £8. 
Zz i ee tawa, ° 
24 McGee Bid., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


PUTS IT TO 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 
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National Dairy Show Down in Dixie 


Boy; 8 and 5, Bower on Edgard C.; 4, Suydam 
on Prince of Meadow Green. Produce of Cow 
—Il1 and 38, Zoller on Cinnamon’s Maiden and 
Styx 2nd’s Beauty; 2 and 5, Hull on Ursula 
and Swiss Valley Girl; 4, Iowa B. S. Co. on 
Silver Belle. Young Herd—1, Iowa B. S. Co.; 
2, Hull. Dairy Herd—1, Zoller; 2, Bower; 3, 
Hull; 4, Suydam; 5, Wampler. Proven Sire 
Class—1, Hull; 2, Wampler. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Maiden’s 
Vronicka’s College Boy. Junior champion bull 
—Suydam’s Nero. 

Senior and grand champion cow—June’s 
College Girl. Junior champion cow—Maiden of 
Meadow Green. 


The Jerseys 
Judge: J. B. Fitch, Kansas. 


We had always heard that the Jer- 
sey cow ruled a popular favorite with 
the dairy farmers of the South and 
after National Dairy Show week this 
year, we believe that statement must 
be true. There were more Jerseys 
exhibited at Memphis than there were 
representatives of any other breed, 
more Jersey exhibitors, and a larger 
ringside gallery for Jersey Day than 
on any succeeding day. Every avail- 
able seat in the judging arena tent 
was filled on the first day Jerseys 


(Continued from page 1043) 


seys shown and it was just about the 
easiest class from which to select the 
winner, for even among twenty-five, 
most of them good ones, Crieve Hall 
Blonde’s Segunda was outstanding, 
She has been undefeated so far this 
year and we haven’t seen one for a 
year or two at least that we think 
could beat her. 


Crieve Hall Farms won again in the 
4-year-olds, but after that they 
couldn’t get better than third in the 
female classes. The Oaklands won 
with their 38-year-old daughter of 
Imp. Forward and Twin Oaks and 
Longview divided the remaining four 
blue ribbons equally. 


The aged cow was an outstanding 
senior and grand champion and Long- 
view’s senior yearling was junior 
champion. ; 

In the get of sire class Longview 
Farm stood first with four by Emi- 
nenta’s Dark Raleigh. The group 
which included the third place two- 
year-old bull,two winning junior heif- 
ers, and a second prize junior year- 


FIRST PRIZE JERSEY GET OF SIRE BY EMINENTA’S DARK RALEIGH 
OWNED BY LONGVIEW FARM, MISSOURI 


were judged. They came early and 
most of them stayed until the judg- 
ing was completed at 5 o’clock. More 
than that it wasn’t just a crowd of 
spectators, it was an interested crowd 
that made its likes and dislikes in 
the matter of placings known. 


Two hundred and fifty-eight Jer- 
seys from fifty-eight different herds 
in thirteen states gave Judge Fitch a 
busy two days and while, as always, 
some of the entries weren’t quite up 
to standard, it was a splendid show. 

The Twin Oaks herd from New Jer- 
sey has for several years been show- 
ing winners especially in the bull 
classes and Bob Callender, who has 
charge of the herd, didn’t disappoint 
his friends this year. He didn’t do so 
well in the calf or in the 2-year-old 
class but in the other four he held 
number one position without much 
trouble, and both bull championships 
were won by his entries. 


In the two-year-old class the first 


prize winner at Eastern States, a 
Twin Oaks entry, went down to sixth. 


This wasn’t so much of a surprise, ” 


but some spectators looked to see the 
Longview entry or one from The Oak- 
lands crowd the son of Fern’s Wex- 
ford Noble from Crieve Hall Farms a 
little harder for first place. At some 
of the earlier shows we bkelieve at 
least one of these contenders bas 
placed above the Tennessee bull. 


The winning three-year-old, Oxford 
Wexford Noble from Twin Oaks, will 
be remembered as last year’s grand 
champion. _He was a good winner 
this time but he wasn’t good enough 
to beat the 7-year-old Fern’s Rochette 
Noble, another son of Fern’s Wex- 
ford Noble, for senior championship. 
The aged bull is a wonderful bodied, 
good lined bull that was in the best 
of show shape on show day. 


The aged cow class with 25 entries 
was the second largest class of Jer- 


ling, were no doubt entitled to their 
place especially with their single class 
placings to be considered, but from 
the side lines we rather preferred the 
more mature get by Fern’s Wexford 
Noble. It included the grand cham- 
pion bull, the first prize three-year- 
old, and two two-year-old heifers. 
The awards follow: 


Bull 4 years or. over—l,. Twin Oaks on 


Fern’s Rochette Noble; 2, Wardmere on 
Blonde’s Oxford Baron; 8, Oaklands on 
Blonde’s Xenia Sultan; 4, Morrison on Ra- 


leigh’s Farmer’s Glory; 5, Douglass Bros. on 
Silver’s Fauvic. Bull 3 years, under 4—1, 
Twin Oaks on Oxford Wexford Noble; 2, Ash- 
land on Butter Boy’s Bright Prince; 3, Bon- 
nell on Sybil’s Lustrous Lad; 4, Duntreath on 
Raleigh’s Bright Sultana; 5, Oaklands on Ox- 
ford’s Sleeper’s Nap. Bull 2 years under 3—1, 
Crieve Hall on Bermuda Wexford Noble; 2, 
Berry Schools on Sydonie’s Noble Raleigh; 3, 
Longview on Fairy’s Eminent Raleigh; 4, 
Cohn on Noble Jolly’s Silver Medal; 5, Trost 
on Oxfonde Noble. 

Cow 5 years or over—1 and 4, Crieve Hall 
on Crieve Hall Blonde’s Segunda and Crieve 
Hall Dreamer’s Fairy; 2, Twin Oaks on 
Rower’s Golden: Starlight; 3, Oaklands on 
Oakland’s Roella; 5, Longview on Lady March 
Fern P. Cow 4 years, under 5—1, Crieve Hall 
on Volunteer’s Nurse Segun- 
da; 2 and 3, Oaklands on 
Lady of Broadfield Imp. and 
Rosebay’s Finance; 4, La. 
State Uni. on Eminent’s 
Raleigh Flora; 5, Biltmore 
on Raleigh’s Ever Emin, 
ence. Cow 8 years, under 4 
—1l1, Oaklands on Forward’s 
Paradise; 2, Twin Oaks on 
Bowlina’s Xenia Lass; 3, 
Crieve Hall on Brampton 
Mary; 4, La. State Uni. on 
Jolly Majesty’s .Lady Bell; 
5, Berry Schools on Jolly’s 
Bisson Belle. Heifer 2 years, 
under 3—1, Twin Oaks on 
Design’s Oxford Pride; 2, 
Oaklands on Brampton’s 
Successful Lass; 8, Long- 
view on Imp. Sunbeam’s 
Clipper; 4, Crieve Hall on 
Crieve Hall’s Rainbow; 5, 
Berry Schools on _  Leda’s 
Jolly Brown Girl. 

Get of Sire—1, ‘Longview 
on Eminenta’s Dark Raleigh; 
2 and 5, Twin Oaks on 
Fern’s Wexford Noble and 
Imp. Fern’s Oxford Noble; 
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38, Oaklands on Imp. Forward; 4 
Schools on Leda’s Whitehall Raleigh. Bro 
of cow—1, Crieve Hall on Royal Carus 3 
S.; 2 La. Uni. on Best Clemence of Leigh 
3, Twin Oaks on Warder’s Briar Rose; 4 
5, Longview on Chief Raleigh’s Dairymaid 
Dairylike Ceres. Young Herd—1 and 6, |, 
view; 2, Twin Oaks; 8, Oaklands; 4 
Schools. Dairy Herd—1, Crieve Hall; 2, | 
lands; 8, Longview; 4, Bonnell; 5, La, 
Proven Sire Class—1, Bonnell; 2, Cohn; 3, 
Uni.; 4, Shuford. Hight animals entered | 
state breeders’ Asso.—l, Tennessee; 2, M 
gan; 3, Missouri; 4, Georgia; 5, Ohio. 
Senior and grand champion bull—r, 
Rochette Noble. Junior champion bi 
Signal of Oaklands. Ais . 
Senior and grand champion cow—C; 
Hall Blonde’s Segunda. Junior champion 
—Dark Raleigh’s Rose. Nee 


The Guernseys i 
Judge: John S. Clark, Ne 


we’ve ever seen, to pass on at 
phis, October 20—21. Ther 
190 Guernseys there and exes 
one or two classes, the tops a 
near tops were exceptionall: 
ones. ; 

The aged bull class, w 
good, wasn’t so _ interesti: 
might otherwise have been 
the three best. entries, Border 
Roberts owned by The Lars 
ing Co., Shorewood Resolute 
Emmadine Farm, and Ma 
Cherub owned by Mrs. Cha 
Cormick, have met so often dur 
the past three seasons that th 
tators are beginning to ma 
catalogs ahead of time in an 


course sometimes those who 
have to look for an eraser, 


of rib and criticizing the more sty 
Illinois entry for being too thick | 
not sufficiently good on top. __ 
D. D. Tenney’s Cherub’s Golden 
cret of Shorewood finished his | 
an undefeated three-year-old 
Cherub’s Yank of the Prairi 
by W. W. Marsh headed t 
year-olds. Neither S. 
ciently good to beat the aged 
senior championship. ae | 
Emmadine Farms showed the j 
ior champion, a senior yearling | 
of Shorewood Resolute, and the | 
younger bull classes were won} 
Aiyukpa entries from New York. | 
In the female classes W. | 
liams’ entries. pretty well 
lized the blue ribbons, taki 
all but one. They showed n 
year-old heifer. 
Shuttlewick Levity headed 
about the best aged cow class we é 
saw. She of course is in a elas 


sl 
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groups. The National Automobile 
-Chamber of Commerce has just pub- 
‘lished figures to show that farmers 
own over 248,000 trucks and the next 
_ group has a hundred thousand less. 


That shows the spirit of farming in the 
U.S. A. The farmer needs fast, time-saving, 
” economical hauling and he invests in the good 

motor truck. He has loads and loads of every 
description to haul, the year around, and 
_ hundreds of miles to go. His time is money; 
he cannot afford to waste it on the road. 


International Harvester Trucks have been 
cooperating with the farmer to his profit and 
satisfaction for many years. In every 

' county the nation over International 
‘trucks are relied on. They come in any 
size any man might need, from the %4- 
- ton Special Delivery and the Speed Truck 


Mission Hill, S. D. 
Aug. 26, 1927 


Weare boosters for the International Harvester Company. 
We have three International Trucks in use all of the time. These 
are stock trucks and are run from here to Sioux City, a distance 
of about 140 miles round trip, and we find they stand up won- 
derfully. The service one receives at their place of business in 
_ Sioux City is of the very best. 
hae The letters, “I. H.C.,” it seems to me, might fittingly stand 
efor Industry, Honesty, and Courtesy. 
om ° Yours truly, 
O. D. Rockne, 
Mission Hill, S. D. 
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ee the Careful F armer Sticks to 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


The Farmer Is the Biggest Truck User ! 


OTOR trucks everywhere and 
Pnewiariner leads all.’other 


line up to the 5-ton Heavy-Duty Truck, with 
bodies for every kind of farm hauling. As 
for service, remember our 136 Company-owned 
branches in the United States. The service 
Mr. Rockne speaks of in his letter is the same 
as you will get anywhere. 


Write us for an International Truck folder 
which gives full details about the line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ‘Chicago, Illinois 


From a Dairyman 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Gentlemen: Aug. 17, 1927 

Under separate cover we are mailing you a picture of our 
fleet of International Trucks. (See illustration above. ) 

You will recall that we have purchased fourteen Inter- 
nationals from 34-ton to 14-ton capacity, and I take great pleas- 
ure in telling you that in my thirteen years of expericnce in 
hauling cream with motor trucks, I have had more sa“isfaction 
with the International Trucks than any other make we have used. 
I might say we have standardized entirely on your equipment. 

Yours very truly, 
J. R. Brown, Manager x 
Dairymen’s Co-op. Creamery of Boise Valley 
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Coming Events 


Nov. 14-19—Pacific Slope Dairy Show, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Noy. 29-30—National Creamery Buttermak- 
ct. Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 

inn. 


Jersey Fieldman for South 


Prof. J. W. Keegan, formerly at 
Clemson College, South Carolina, has 
been appointed field representative for 
the American Jersey Cattle Club in 
the states of Mississippi and Alabama. 


Widow: “If poor John had only 
made a will there would not be all 
this difficulty about the property.” 

Visitor: “Do the lawyers bother 
you?” 

Widow: “Bother me? They almost 
worry me to death. I sometimes al- 
most wish that John hadn’t died.”— 
“Exchange. 
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Black Goes East 


Harvard University is extending 
the scope of its instruction in farm 
problems and agricultural economics 
by adding to the faculty one of the 
foremost authorities in that field, 
Professor John D. Black, who has 
been chief of the Division of Agricul- 
tural Economics in the University of 
Minnesota since 1920, 

An extensive research program is 
contemplated under the direction of 
Professor Black. Harvard is pecu- 
liarly qualified to undertake research- 


PROF. JOHN D. BLACK 
Who has resigned as chief of the Division 


of Agricultural Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to teach Agricultural 
Economics at Harvard University. 


es having a national scope, Professor 
Black says, because of its character 
as a national university. 

Professor Black was born on. a 
farm in Jefferson County, Wisconsin. 
He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1909, and re- 
ceived his Ph. D. in 1918. He has 
taught at’ Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, O.; Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich.; University 
of Wisconsin and the University of 
Minnesota. He built up the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota from two 
graduate students to fifty, the largest 
in the country. Men trained at Min- 
nesota are now teaching and doing re- 
search work in agricultural economics 
in 23 states and several foreign 
countries, 


Soil Management 


The second edition of Firman E. 
Bear’s book on Soil Management is 
ready for distribution. The book is 
intended primarily for use in begin- 
ning courses in soils in agricultural 
colleges, in which many of the stu- 
dents are not interested in the more 
technical phases of the subject and 
have little or no need for the course 
except as it may be useful to them in 
making practical application of the 
solution of problems of soil manage- 
ment. Old material has been revised 
where necessary and new material 
added. Copies of the book may be 
secured from Hoard’s Dairyman Book 
Department on receipt of $3.50 per 
copy. 


Try This on the Cow 


“About three years ago,” says Ed. 
Neterval in the annual report of the 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, Cow Testing As- 
sociation, “I was milking 32 head of 
dairy cows. As we had an abundance 
of mixed timothy hay which we raised 
on the farm, I was feeding this to my 
herd. I had the opportunity to buy a 
carload of alfalfa hay that was slight- 
ly colored ir. transnortation from the 


ve 


West, so I made this purchase for 
$180 for the full carload. 

“As soon as we began to feed this 
alfalfa, our cows increased in milk 
flow very noticeably. We then baled 
and sold a carload of our timothy eet 
for $190. 

“When our carload of alfalfa was 
fed up our herd dropped in production 
to the amount of 3 cans per day or 
204 lbs. while we were still milking 
the same cows as before. We figured 
out the value of this extra 204 lbs. 
milk per day for the period of time 
we were feeding the alfalfa hay and 
found it paid for itself in extra milk 
and we had the $190 for the timothy 
sold besides.” 


T. B. Cattle Branded in 
California 


Our attention has been called, by 
Mr. W. B. Stull of California, to the 
fact that an error appeared in the 
article by Peter Guyson concerning 
the branding of tubercular cattle in 
California. 

. California enacted a new tubercular 
law. that went into effect in July of 
this year which provides among other 
things that all animals reacting to 
the tuberculin test must be branded 
with a hot iron with the letter “T” 
on the left jaw. The brand must be 
not less than three inchés in ‘height 
and two inches wide, and the brand- 
ing edge of the “T” shall be net less 
than one-eighth of an inch in width. 

It may be well to add that the 
article by Mr. Guyson was prepared 
prior to the enactment of the Califor- 
nia law and publication was delayed 
owing to the pressure on our space 
for other material. The conflict be- 
tween the statement as made and the 
new California law was not noted by 
the editors prior to the final publica- 
tion of the article. 


Alfalfa Variety Trials 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The most 
widely grown forage crop in irrigated 
regions of the Pacific Northwest is 
alfalfa. At high elevations Grimm 
alfalfa has been established for some 
time, and its excellence, under. the 
rigorous conditions obtaining in high 
mountain valleys, has long since 
ceased to be questioned. General 
farm practice has indicated that this 
advantage was perhaps lost at lower 
altitudes, and, of course, warmer re- 
gions. Research on this point has 
been carried on by the Washington 
Experiment Station since 1919, and 
the results obtained to date indicate 
that in the Yakima Valley, which is 
fairly typical of the warmer regions 
of moderate elevation, northern 


grown common alfalfas exceed in. 


yield the Grimm variety and others 
of the variegated strains. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, there are 
five alfalfa varieties common to the 
United States, and the classification’ 
in brief is as follows: 

“This common group includes the 
ordinary purple-flowered, smooth al- 
falfa of which there are numerous re- 
gional strains generally grown 
throughout the western part of the 
United States. 

“The Turkestan group includes al- 
falfas that have been developed in 
Turkestan. They differ from the 
common alfalfas of this country in 
that they are somewhat shorter and 
more spreading in habit of growth 
and are slightly more hairy. No com- 
mercial distinction is made between 
the various strains from Turkestan, 
all of them being sold under the name 
‘Turkestan.’ 

“The variegated group includes the 
alfalfas that have originated from a 
cross between common alfalfa (Med- 
icago sativa) and the yellow-flowered 
species (Medicago falcata). The 
Grimm, Baltic, Canadian variegated, 


susceptible to 


‘cutting, and have a long 


_ rary favor in the Northwe fh 


“common alfalfas are so similar 


roads are almost 


_by C. E. Fleming, M. R. 


amples of this group. 

“The nonhardy group 
rather distinct varieties that 
low tem 
They are, in general, very 
habit of growth, recover quic 


period. The Peruvian and 
varieties are members of t 

“The yellow-flowered g 
cludes the various forms o 
low-flowered species. They 
distinguished from memb 


The studies of the Washing 
periment Station in the Ya 
gion, in addition to establisk 
superiority of the commo 


Turkestan and Peruvian; i 
ter the severe conditions d 
winter of 1924—25 the Peru 
were depleted to one plan 
square feet. One year duri 
the Peruvian was second hig 
ducer in the variety study. 
cally Peruvian alfalfas wi 


a result of the solicitation: 
seed dealer and with weat 
tions mild, a year or two of 
sults may be obtained, and 
alfalfas are doing well the 
very pleasing appearance. — 
the condition, for example 
County, Oregon, about 1920 
or later a severe freeze cle; 
stand, as occurred in Lake 
1922. : 
In the Washington experin 


duction that they have been 
for further consideration. | 
year period no marked 
were obtained in yields fi 
Kansas, or Montana seed. 
iority of the common v: 
the rane varietie 


Pacific Northwest. 
Oregon. 


—a 


Romance of Dai ryil 


“Much romance,” — 
Copeland of New York, “ 


Actually the tapas of tl 
are doing more for humanit; 
other group of people, but 


appreciate this. When car 
tied up, the ice men on §' 
impas 
when the general public 
the milkman is on his ro 


little ieee who dcpend 
Therein is the great ee : 


The Common Choke herry 
Plant Poisonous to Sheep and 


Dr. L. R. Vawter. Bullet 
vada Experiment Station, F e 
‘Study of the Mannie 


berg. Bulletin 536, Ne 
periment Station, Geneva, N. 
Peas in the Diet, by Abby 
latt. Special Circular by 
Service of Wisconsin Colleg 
culture, Madison, Wis. — 
Electricity for the Dairy 
Southern Wisconsin Ele 
pany, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Bacterial Stalk Rot of 
R. Rosen, Bulletin 209, A 
periment — Station, Fayettevil 
Studies in Milk Secret 
Gowen. Bulletin 329, © Ma 
ment, » Staton, Orono, | 
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Sore throat waits here also 


er After long exposure to bad weather, after sud- 
den changes of temperature, after mingling 
with crowds—gargle with Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, when you get home. 
i, This pleasant precaution has nipped many a 
| cold and sore throat in the bud, be- 
. fore they became serious. 
Listerine, being antiseptic, im- 
mediately attacks the countless 
| bacteria that lodge in the mouth 


' _ Gargle when you get home 


and throat where so many colds start. 

It is important, however, that you use it 
early—and frequently. 

Most of the fall and winter months are 
“sore throat months,”’ and for your 
own protection use Listerine night 
and morning. It is a good habit 
to acquire. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 

U.S.A. 


“onl 


—the safe antiseptic 
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ui Bigccer milk wu 
profits begin in the barn 


EALTHY, sanitary conditions in the dairy barn make happy, contented 
cows. And happy, healthy cows produce more milk—and a better quality 
milk. That means bigger milk profits for you. 


Ney Litter Carriers and other Dairy Barn Equipment will improve the 
condition of your barn—help your cows produce richer milk and pile up more 
milk profits for you. 

Ney equipment will make your dairy barn easy to keep olean. Install Ney 
Dairy Barn Equipment now—save time and labor and make 
more money from your milk. 


Sold by reputable dealers everywhere. Write us today for 


your copy of the Ney Catalog No. 54 ...... and name of dealer © 
ready to serve you. 


Complete Dairy Barn 
Equipment including 
stalls, stanchions, 
water bowls, pens, lite 
ter carriers, ‘‘King”’ 
ventilators, ete. 


Complete Line of Hay- 
ing tools including 
hay carriers, hay 
Sorks, hay knives, etc. 


THE NEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY: CANTON, OHIO 


Established 1879 Established 1879 


Minneapolis, Minn. ; Council Bluffs, Iowa 


ei ieee c6 ny oon 
On Orie: 
0°09 % “ p- 
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INSULATED 


Against Ground Chill 


Stall floors of Circle A Cork Brick make a layer of insu- 
lation between your cows and the cold and dampness of 
the ground. It protects their udders from chill and pre- 
vents congestion and garget. 


More than 20,000 breeders and dairymen have already 
insulated their herds against winter discomfort and dis- 
ease by flooring their stalls with Circle A Cork Brick. Be- 
ing 70 per cent cork by volume, Circle A Cork 
Brick make a warm, dry, nonabsorbent and 
nonslippery floor that protects the health of 
cows in all seasons. They are so easy to lay 
and so reasonable in cost that no dairyman, 
no matter how small his herd, can afford to 
be without the protection they give. 


A sample brick and the book, “Circle A Cork 
Brick,”’ will be sent on request. ARMSTRONG CoRK & 
INSULATION CoMPANY, 112 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 


-G. P. WILLIAMS, OHIO 


N the way to his present position 

as an outstanding Maryland 

dairy farmer, A.-H. Derr of 
Frederick County worked by the day 
and by the month. In’ his young days 
Mr. Derr cut corn for a dollar a day 
and was concerned about giving his 
employer the worth of that dollar! Al- 
though Mr. Derr has a working in- 
vestment much in excess of many 
farm owners, he chooses to operate a 
220-acre farm as a tenant. 

The Moran farm running up to the 
outskirts of Frederick represents an 
investment that does not permit the 
owner to stack up his returns and say 
that it pays in cold cash—but listen! 
The Moran farm has been formed by 
the consolidation of two of the his- 
toric old farmsteads of this glorious 
agricultural county, so that the land- 
lord still lives a gratifying retired 
life in a fine farm residence set back 
among the trees while Mr. Derr occu- 
pies the other homestead with all 


-modern conveniences, This is an ideal 


form of tenancy. 

The Moran farm is not a gentle- 
man’s estate but a farm formerly op- 
erated by the owner. This owner 
chooses to live a comfortable life and 
enjoy seeing his lands in thrifty and 
competent hands. These same condi- 
tions are to be found everywhere— 
farm owners who stand ready to ne- 
gotiate part of the farm dividends in 
personal satisfaction as they look out 
over the acreage of well tilled land 
they once labored on and that has a 
significance that prosperous appear- 
ances now enhance. This form of 
tenancy is rather frequent in Fred- 
erick County—the operating tenant 
being fully equipped with teams, dai- 
ries, and implements on the one hand 
and the landlord maintaining the 
staunch old houses and barns in the 
same condition of commanding digni- 
ty that has always struck the knowing 
agricultural eye as a distinctive gar- 
den spot of our country. 

It was not by direction of anyone 
that the writer drove to the Moran— 
Derr farms—it was the four massive 
teams of Percheron horses working in 
the hay fields as the casual traveler 
passed the place. It was the growing 
corn and the outstretched acreage of 
June wheat shedding its aroma and 
the staunch farmsteads that invited 
a closer acquaintance. 

Five hundred dairymen in Freder- 
ick County ship milk to Washington; 
300 others ship to Baltimore and still 
another 200 put their product into the 
Philadelphia daily milk trade. Right 
now Mr. Derr is loading 600 pounds 
milk daily—two young Derrs being 
his right hand men behind the cows 
at milking time. This cow herd is sort 


of a double header—half regi 
Jerseys and half registered Hol 
During the month of May the 
herd stood third in the coun! 
testing association. The averag 
for the herd was 4.3; no Jersey 
aged less than 5% ee the hig 
in the herd scored a fat tes 
Mr. Derr’s two bulls are both 
winners in the Maryland fairs. 

Mr. Derr works ten Per 
horses, mostly mares, which he 
been breeding ten years. On 
mares has raised five colts o; 
farm, one of which comman 
price of $500. The tandem h 
characteristic of the whole F 
— Walkerville — Middletown 
While waiting for the hay to ¢ 
the morning of my visit, fo ir 
teams of Percherons were cul i 
corn. On an adjoining farm ty 
dem hitches were taking out th 
of the barnyard manure. 

Mr. Derr himself is the ma: 
hay loader end of the load—twer 
foot hay wagons being the ty pe n 
common in the county. On 
Derr was on the mower and 
young Derr was riding the si 
ery rake. There is also a Derr 
ter—possibly it was she, may 
mother, that baked that ‘won 
raisin pie! 


bushels. Thirty acres of s 
are being tilled this year a 
price for a local cannery. Th 
age delivery of ears per acre last y 
was around three tons, while 
stalks are cut into the “ait 
week and stacked up approxin 
150 tons of silage as a by-p 
There was no manure in t 
barnyard the 25th of June 
weren’t two wagon loads of 
sight from that 3,600-bushe 
last year’s wheat. There is n 
ing your shoe-shine in Mr, 
barnyard at this season of the 
no stepping light or hangin; 
fence to keep out of soft footin: 
moving among the cows afte: 
Though hard at work in 
field, both Mr. Derr and his 
were noticeably clean | shav 
dvessed in fresh, clean clot 
man who, works hard ought 
comfortable—clean, ‘ 
contribute to that. I have 
a cleaner dressed and mor 
able looking man working at t 
end” of a hay loader than Mr. 
When it comes to turning ou a 
volume of heavy work and | 
ahead of the season with i 
morale is a large factor 
Derr’s personal tidiness ant 
personal bodily comfort seem 
radiated all over the farm. 


You 


: for me 
ae. A. PUTS into the bowl of a pipe 
exactly what I expect to take out 
through the stem—Satisfaction, with 


what the printers call a cap S. When 
I first went in for a pipe, I said: ‘Give 


me a tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 


: t parch the throat—something mild.” 


The man shoved a bright-red tin 
across the counter, and said: ‘‘Here’s 
| Prince Albert.” Smart fellow! He 


ot a real thrill out of the aroma itself. 


half as good, I said, P. A. was my 
nd for life. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
y, Winston-Salem, G 


an tell ’em 


knew his stuff. I opened the tin and © 


Half as good? Huh! It was marvel- 
ous! Cool as the boss when you ask 
for a raise. Sweet as an extra five in 
next week’s envelope. Mild and mel- 
low and long-burning, with that rich, 
full-flavored tobacco body you want in 
a smoke. There’s nothing like Prince 
Albert, Boys. 


You never get fed-up on P.A., 
no matter how hard you hit it up. 


RINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


Morning to midnight. Slow or fast. 


Just fill your pipe and hop fo it. If 
you think I’m over-enthusiastic, 
there’s one sure way to tell. Make the 
personal test! 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


CRIMP 


CUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO .-@ae 


(THE roof over your head stands between 

your loved ones and the elements. It 
protects your property, household goods, 
hay, grain, livestock. It works every hour 
of the day and night, every day in the year. 


Gales of midwinter, laden with sleet, hurl 
their burly strength against your roof when 
the thermometer is below zero, grasping at 
it with icy fingers. Midsummer heat beats 


down upon it when men and animals seek ‘ 


the relief of shade. Rains pour down in 
floods, and always, the roof must stand the 
stress. You depend on it. It must not fail. 


How much thought do you give to selecting 
the material that must meet this warfare 
with the elements? What assurance that 
‘when the job is finished, it will remain 
steadfast against water and wind, heat and 
cold, hailstorm and gale? 


You can tell something about roofing by 
looking at it, handling it, but to a large ex- 
tent you must buy it on faith. You must 
take the manufacturer’s word. And fortu- 
nately there are manufacturers who know 
the farm problem. They have studied roofs 


under all sorts of conditions for many years. 
They have experimented with every kind 
of material. Modern machinery and effi- 
cient methods keep costs down and make 
prices reasonable, 


That’s the kind of roofing made by manu- 
facturers who advertise in this paper. By 
years of square dealing they have built up 
the reputations men are proud of. Their 
laboratories jealously protect that reputa- 
tion, and their inspectors see that no infer- 
ior material goes into the product. 


The finished product is honestly made to 
give service, and on goes the Trade Mark, 
the personal signature of the manufacturer. 
It’sa product he’s proud of. When he drives 
by your place he will point to it after years 
of use and say, “That’s one of my roofs.” 


And when you see that manufacturer’s ad- 


vertising in this paper, you know the maker 
backs it with his reputation. On top of that 
this publication adds its endorsement, say- 
ing, “This is a good and worthy product. 
You can buy it and be well satisfied.” 
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These wonderful Radiolas 
faithfully reproduce the fine programs 
from the great broadcasting stations 


Fo perfect reception of broadcasting 
programs in the country, away from 


congested city areas, two models of the 


RADIOLA are ideally adapted. 


Everyone knows the famous RADIOLA 


20, which established itself as “the 


greatest value in radio.” Many thousands 
of these receivers are now in use 
throughout the country. Their amaz- 


_ ing sensitivity and selectivity have given 


them a deservedly high reputation, and 
particularly in farm homes. 


And now RCA, in cooperation with 


the Westinghouse and General Electric 


RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great com- 
pactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and tone quality, it 
sets a new standard for receivers in its price class. The 
cabinet is finished in mahogany. 

Less accessories 
With Radiotrons 


RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, with 
amazing sensitivity and many times as selective as the 
average antenna set. Ideal for distant reception. Can 
readily be adapted to socket operation. Ideal to use with 
the new RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 


It has the widest musical range ever 
achieved with one-dial control. 


When used with the new RCA Loud- 
speaker 100-A, either of these genuine 
RapIoras will bring into your home 
the fine programs from the great broad- 
casting stations. And if you have elec- 
tric power service, either of these sets 
can be adapted for alternating current 
operation by the addition of socket 
power devices. é 


The new complete line of RADIOLAS 
includes sets ranging in price from 
$69.50 to $895. Any RCA Authorized 
Dealer will gladly demonstrate these 


_ laboratories, offers another remarkable Less accessories... se + $7.00 wonderful instruments for you. A 
} . A - 2 WithiRadiotrons:. so 2 es" sya iss ess 0 ot es $89.50 S y 
value in a highly efficient receiver— RADIOLA installed in your home today 
the new storage battery set, RADIOLA 16. Se will pay for itself many times over. 
: thorize 
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MADE: BY * THE: MAKERS: OF - THE - RADIOTRON 


RADIO. CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Waterproof Foot Warmth 
The Kattle King 


Through melting snow and slush .. . or mud 
. +. in the cow barn or pigsty... the all-rub- 
ber, fleece-lined Kattle King will keep your 
feet warm and dry. Easy to clean, too... 
just wash them off with water. 


The Kattle King, with its thick, gray tire 
tread rubber sole and the famous Hood red 
rubber upper insures long, durable wear. 


Look for the Hood Arrow label when buying 
rubber footwear . . . it insures greater value. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


[PNEUMATIC TIRES | | mee 


% c HG-Oip> + THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS * 


| surroundings. It has been a 
nd for show animals that 
early and hung on proving 
rthiness to contest for cham- 


re welcome regular meals and 
ething to sleep on besides baled 
7, ‘These artists of show ring 
ests who polish horns, who pa- 
y teach animals to behave while 
ding at pleasing postures, who 
,re animals up or down the line at a 
om the judge—these men con- 
ite much to the breeding of 
\arior animals as also to the enter- 
ment and education of thousands 
eople who sit at the ringside. Let 
fully acclaim their services. 
et us look to the future to the do- 
of things tomorrow and next 
hat may influence the returns 
our flocks and herds during the 
hing new year. : 

’s Be Fair With Our Cows 


| ome dairy cows will show a loss 
me herds and a profit in others, 
yf which implies a difference in 
.’ Managers. Usually in such cases 
son may be ascribed mainly to 
er feeding both before and after 


cows are a little like popular 
S; it is difficult to make them 
e in maximum form every year. 
go down some years frequently 
apparent reason. 
should not be in too great 
te to turn a cow out of his herd 
parent failure to produce satis- 
y. We know a very successful 
yman in Michigan who gives each 
g cow two years (lactations), to 
er right to remain in the herd. 
linimum standard is fairly high. 
fives each cow the benefit of the 
bt and he also gives cows good ra- 
He aims to be fair with his cows. 
this time of year what better 
ig can one do for one’s self than 
be fair with one’s cows. 
') Improve ,Unpalatable Roughage 


en seasonal weather conditions 
ch as to reduce the quality of 
ges to the extent that cows 
fuse to eat normal amounts, the 
f milk production increases un- 
mething is done to improve the 
ity of such roughage. This 
r example, quite a lot of Wis- 
fodder corn was caught in 
less rain every day for two 
after it had been put in shocks. 
ill certainly cut down on the 
nsumption of roughage if of- 
ch fodder. Hay is sometimes 
se or has lost too many leaves 
lished by cows. Such rough- 
be made more palatable by 
it through a feed cutter or 
after which it is moistened 
hinned feeding molasses. The 
s, aside from its feeding value 
;nearly equal to ground corn, 
flavor relished by cows after 
we become accustomed to it. 


ding Up an Abused Cow 


days ago we received an in- 
from a subscriber who had 
a high producing cow right up 
ng time. He wanted to know 
) proceed through the succeed- 
ctation period. Presumably the 
wanted his cow to continue 
plenty of milk after calving 
he same time regain the de- 
‘Tesulting from past abuses. 
imely topic about cows in like 
tance of which there are a 
able number. The first thing 
’ y will do that will likely sur- 
© her owner is to bear a healthy, 
Ss 


hl 
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sonable Live Stock Notes 


normal-sized calf. That is, she will 
do this if her pregnant feeding period 
was reasonably good. The second 
thing that will surprise the owner of 
this cow is that she will likely drop 
considerable in production from her 
normal level in spite of how well she 
is fed. We assume here, of course, 
that the cow was pretty well worked 
down when she calved. Liberal feed- 
ing is all that can be done for this 
cow until she approaches the close of 
her lactation at which time she should 
be dried off 8 weeks before calving. 
During this 8 weeks she must be fed 
enough of the right feeds to enable 
her to rebuild her body. 


Swine Breeding Season is Here 


Sows bred on November 7, three 
days ago, will farrow on or about 
February 27 but that is too early for 
pigs on most dairy farms. Some 
farmers with good equipment and 
enough gumption to stay up late 
nights in the hog house will venture 
the risk. 

One of the most important imme- 
diate factors that may have consid- 
erable to do with the number of pigs 
farrowed next spring is that of condi- 
tion of sows at breeding time. 

Progressive swine producers have 
learned to imitate a practice known 
among sheep producers as “flushing.” 
Beneficial results of the practice are 
based on the theory that sows that 
are made to gain rapidly for a week 
or two before being bred will release 
a larger number of. female egg cells, 
ova, at a given heat period than they 
will under any other condition. Inas- 
much as the number of pigs in a litter 
is limited to not more than the num- 
ber of ova released at the time of 
conception, the practice is based on 
fairly firm calculation. The success 
of the practice. requires also that 
boars in good breeding condition be 
used. 


Fitting the Boar for Service 


A well known authority on swine 
production makes the statement that 
nine out of every ten mistakes made 
in feeding the mature boar are the re- 
sult of supplying him too liberally with 
feed and too little with exercise as a 
consequence of which he becomes too 
fat. 

A large number of boars will not be 
put in service for several weeks. Is 
your boar overweight? Does he 
have opportunity for a reasonable 
amount of exercise? Now is the time 
to consider whether some changes 
ought to be made in his management. 


Record Date of Service 


Many a litter of pigs has been lost 
because the owner failed to record the 
date of service of the sow in conse- 
quence of which he neglects to take 
proper preliminary precaution at far- 
rowing time or sometimes takes no 
precaution at all. The sow does the 
best she can which is surprisingly well 
if the weather is dry and warm but 
frequently she gets caught on the 
rainy side of an old straw pile or out 
in the woods. Her pigs perish and her 
owner takes up the slack in his purse 
strings. Occasionally one records the 
date of service and promptly forgets 
where he put the record. Frequently 
service records are marked down on 
whatever happens to be handy when 
one thinks about marking them down. 
We have seen such records on hog 
house doors, on the wall of the hog 
house, on a shingle stuck overhead in 
the hog house, or on bits of paper 
that happened to be tacked up in the 
hog house. For the sake of sows and 
their prospective litters it is impor- 
tant to record dates of service and to 
be able to find the information when 
it is needed. 
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If you will fill out coupon below 
telling us what kind of a build- 
ing you are planning to build, 
remodel, ventilate or equip we 
will send you literature and in- 
formation that will save you a 
lot of money. 


These two books tell you how to save money on ma- 
terial and construction costs—How to plan and ar- 
range your buildings to make them convenient and 
practical—what is the best wall construction—what is best floor 
material, etc. These and many other vital questions are answered 
inthese two books. These books also tell you about labor-saving 
Jamesway equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter tila 
Carriers, etc. for the cow barn; Troughs, Waterers, etc. for hog YU Yi 
houses; Feeders, Nests, Waterers, Incu- =.j<j.<.{—-—-—-—-—<{<£0<=—{=<2 os CAPE 
bators, Brooders, Heaters, for the poultry rae beamiaig sie d ous Nee a nik 

. . 5 inson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn. 
house—a complete line of every, kind of Please send me your NEW Jamesway BOOK, I amin- 
labor saving, money making equipment ! terestedin 
for any farm building. 


“e, 
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O Building 0 Remodeling 0 Equipping O Ventilating 


i 
1 
i 
i] 
Fill out and mail coupon to office nearest ! pa tow Barn o ae Barn 
you and get these valuable books Free. ; piece Howse renee cons 
1 
James Manufacturing Co. | UNBING2 asdordie #4\dcfe decne's oes bp bale eticiod Canim mae wen ee 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. : (POR OUCG 1 vicinis c)u tenis se Halde win'p ete ele g.celtie aarcotenle 
Elmira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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There is a 
Y cost line rune 

ning through 
every animal 
on your farm. 


Fully 50,000 farm owners have 
positively proved that you can 
lower the cost of producing 
milk, beef, pork or mutton : 
with the Letz System of Home Crop 

Feeding. They have actually proved 
that Letz Mixed Feed Makers will: 


Write today for your free copy of ‘The Letz System of Home Crop Feeding.” It’s full of value | 
able information and ideas that every stock feeder should have; information taken from the experiencea 
of stock feeders in every state in the Union. 


THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 1114 East Road + Crown Point, Indiana 


MIXED FEED 


Steady Income Guaranteed To 
FARMER Representative In Your Neighborhood 


In the nation-wide fight against horrible 
loss of property and life through farm fires 
we must place a|Farmer Representative in 
your neighborhood at once! 

BE FIRE PREVENTION EXPERT 
Free training, experience unnecessary; we 
train you to bean expert in fire prevention on 
the farm— we advertise you in your locality. 
The man chosen for this job will earn big 
money by simply making recommendations 
WRITE AT ONCE 

TO RAY HAHN 


FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


TRUCKS -WAGONS- WHEELS 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
: and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
Ae any farm trick, baby or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
Crawler Attachment 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 31 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


for installation of modern extinguisher ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Work 
can be handled infewspare hours each week. 


BIG, PERMANENT INCOME 
Payne, Iowa earns $4,507 in 217 days; Gi 
Louisiana makes $600 a month—hundreds o 
others do as well—you are backed by biggest 
concern of its kind in the world. Write at 
once for this amazing proposition now open 
to one ambitious man in your territory. 

1640 FYR- 


FYTER B 
DAYTON, OHIO 


or Ford or Internaticnal Tractors. 
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Fords Milker 


Electric or Geseneite 


90 


Slightly 
higherin 
western 
states 


Single Unit 
Complete 


: \ 
Now Used On Prize Herds 


Send for our FREE booklet-No. 20 


Fords Milker is used by thousands of 
farmers who are getting *more and 
premium-priced milk with it. Cows like 
it. Used on prize herds. Saves time 
and hard work, easy to operate and 
clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made 
with heavy aluminum pails, and best 
materials throughout. Does better work, 
lasts longer, and costs less. 

You owe it to yourself 

to investigate. Send for 


Booklet No. 20 
Distributers: Write f-r open territory. 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago. Ill. 


HUSK AND SHRED'IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to7oobushelsperday | 
with our new,’ wonderful‘ Steel4’’huskerand 
a Fordson or any othertractor of equal power. 

Do it in your spare time. Real. money in 
custom work. Destroy the Corn Borer 
‘by Shredding All Corn, 


Sold on Trial! 
Opetate it yourself—with your own corn, on i 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 


and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes,6to20 B 
H.-P. Write for catalog and prices; also useful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
** Inventors of the Corn Husker 

x 20, “ Milwaukee, 


Bo 
Wiscons in 


STORM PR@OF, PERMANENT, ATTRACTIVE 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE SILO 


SAUNT FIRE: PROOEINGS COMPANY\ 


FULTON BLD PITTSBURGH PA.@ 


= Co, TA Whe 
1 o HEATER 


Se with intense BLUE FLAME. 
No ashes,smoke,or sparks, Safe, con- 
venient, practical. Keeps water in stock tanks 
. at proper temperature i 1m Zero w 


TELLS YOU IN PICTURES ABOUT THE ROT PROOF 


weather for only 
(ones per Pour, 11th successful year. Will fhe 
tim iz 


information, prices, and ee from satisfi 
users of the “praee Leaf acne 


Cedar Rapids Puteaey & Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta., Mo. 999, Cedar Rapids, Ie. 


DON’T PUT OFF 


Seeing your friends and having them join 
in for a club of subscribers. 


Noah Lott 


HAD, JUST LIE 


YES SIR BILL WELL NOW, 
HES THE GENTLEST DONT TRUST you etn GETS 
BULL IVE EVER. ANY OF'EM! | aD 
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News From Washington, 
1B oh Orage. 


[Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] 


Washington, D. C., October 20— 
Announcement is made this week at 
the Washington office of the Ameri- 
ean Dairy Federation that it is now 
believed to be well assured that the 
request of the industry expressed 
through the Federation for consider- 
able new research work in the Bureau 


of Dairy Industry will be approved by 


the Bureau of the Budget. This is 
the same program as presented last 
year, and the fact that in spite of 
disappointments last year the repre- 
sentatives of the industry came back 
this year with the same program 
seems to have emphasized the impor- 
tance of the program. Dr. C. W. Lar- 
son, chief of the Bureau, made de- 
tailed explanations of the program 
before the advisory committee of the 
Budget bureau last week, and has had 
the full support and approval of both 
Dr. A. F. Woods, director of Scien- 
tific Research, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine. 

-The program asked for has been 
outlined in this correspondence be- 
fore. It includes approximately 
$20,000 for intensive new work in 
nutrition of dairy cows, about the 
same amount for further work ‘in 
studying the problems of breeding to 
fix high production characteristics. 
More animals for experimental work 
in both the inbreeding and the cross- 
breeding experiments are badly need- 
ed and also funds to carry on a lot 
more co-operative work where the 
only expense is for supervision. 
About as much more appropriation is 
asked for to go ahead with work of 
fundamental character in the various 
manufacturing problems in the _in- 
dustry, in chemistry and in bacteriolo- 
gy dealing with the problems of 
handling milk and manufacturing 
milk products. The remainder mak- 
ing up approximately $100,000 is for 
the care and feeding of the larger 
herd. of cattle needed and two small 
new buildings on the Beltsville experi- 
mental plant. 

The statement is made on behalf of 
President Bailey and the officers of 
this organization that they believe ey- 
ery project set down is of such grave 
importance to the industry and the 
public, in helping this greatest of all 
agricultural food producing industry, 
that they are prepared to take the 
whole matter directly to Congress to 
get its approval on the whole pro- 


gram. 
os 


Poultry production has stepped up 
to the third largest branch of animal 
industry, according to a Department 
report just issued. Poultry products 
now account for 16 per cent of the 
total of all animal products in domes- 
tic commerce, it is stated, with hog 
products accounting for 22 per -cent 


~The Bult always was denrntle. 
YEAR BUT 


TIMES BUT HE NEVER 
SHOWS ANY Si@N OF 


es os 
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and dairy products 40 per cent. 
These figures are in sharp contrast 
with the volume of government 
money spent through the department 
and of taxpayers’ money spent in the 
several states on projects designed to 
aid and assist the development of 
these industries. In the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for example, ‘al- 
though there is a bureau devoted to 
dairying, it has the least money of 
any bureau in the department except 
one, while as to the poultry industry 
it is a minor part of another bureau, 
and while some unusually effective 
work has been done both in the pro- 
duction and the marketing field, it 
ranks way down below the average of 
a large number of other kinds of 
work far less important in dollars 
and cents. 

One reason for all of this is that 
the Department of Agriculture is not 
organized along lines of commodities 
or industry divisions. It is organized 
chiefly on the basis of a bureau to 
each science involved, one on plants, 
one on animals, one on forestry, one 
on meteorology, one on insects, one 
on chemistry, one on economics, etc. 
This scatters the poultry work in at 
least three bureaus, animal industry, 
economics, and entomology, just as 
it does the work for a dozen other 
great agricultural industries, and it 
handicaps and discourages those in 
the industries who come to Washing- 
ton for real help. The Dairy Bureau 
was a step away from this situation. 


Progress in Spite of 
Adversity 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN: —Leland Ban- 
delow had always been a strong, 
healthy farm boy until a strange lin- 
gering sickness, lasting for two years, 
left him crippled and almost helpless. 
This misfortune, together with the 
death of his mother, left him utterly 
discouraged. 

However, with a faint ray of hope 
he again entered school to complete 
his high school education. He was 
especially interested in agriculture to 
which he applied himself diligently 
and live stock was his favorite 
branch. He never missed a judging 
contest though he often hobbled along 
on his crutches a few minutes late. 

“T am going to make the stock 
judging team,” he told his teacher. 

The first six weeks of agriculture 
last fall were devoted entirely to stock 
judging. Every day the instructor 
kept a careful report of the boy’s 
scores. The day the winners were an- 
nounced was exciting for Leland for 
his name was among the first three. 

The ride to Madison to the State 
Live Stock Judging Contest was any- 


thing but comfortab!e with his stiff - 


leg jostled in a crowded car. Nor 
were his travels about Madison con- 
venient for he had to depend on his 
colleagues for help in getting about 


November 1 


LELAND BANDELOW AN 
CHICKENS 


the city and to and from. 
arena. However, his efforts 
rewarded for he helped his t 
win ninth place in judging 
of live stock among 72 
teams and second place in th 
of beef cattle. 
Supplementary to- the’ el 
the boys taking agricultur 
have supervised and d 
projects. They could choose 
calf, a sow and litter, a flock 
or capons, ducks, geese, 
They could plant pedigree 
test herds of cows for butter 
prune, Spray, and care for 
or have any other kind of a prac 
home project. Leland decided: to 
for his project a dairy calf ar 
flock of chickens. eS 
One of the best Holsteiaa 
calves in the barn was selected | 
started on the road to the show ; 
but more effort was required to ; 
the chicken project. There was ai 
adequate hen house or brooder h 
on the farm, so upon the advice ¢ 
agricultural teacher he bought 
material for the hen house and 
dered it hauled to the farm sho 
the high school. In a short time 
boys taking the farm shop cc 
constructed on skids a fine Wiscc 
brooder house. About April 15 it, 
hauled to the farm a distance of t 
miles. In a short time 400 chick 
cozily domiciled in the new he t 
Here was when Leland’s oe 


oC. 


cation in poultry husbandry bea 
He soon learned that the road to jt 
try success was not an easy one) 
that one who thinks there is litt) 
know about the raising of chick 
greatly mistaken. He lost 
x 


chicks and to. cap the cli 
brooder stove went out one col 
which meant the loss of—I wo * 
how many. 3 


learned Bess of value ‘at ns 
ceeding days. He now has : 
calamity, will Sell for enough te 
all losses and expenses and s 
a fair profit. 

Wisconsin. 


What is a Scotchman? A 
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Tonic Group 


These five cows are as nearly like the cows 
above in grade and condition as possible. 
They also freshened in August while on pas- 
yi ture. Duging September, their first month 
& after freshening, they made a profit of $10°55 
\ per cow. Note that they were a little better 
' milkers, to begin with, than the cows above. 
Beginning with October they were fed along- 
side of, and had the same feed and care as, 
the cows above, but these cows opposite did 
not receive Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
at any time. 


4 Beginning October 1st these two groups of cows were placed in 
competitive test. They received the same ordinary feed and care, 
d there was no effort made for high production. The results 
monstrate the effect of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic. 


-MILK—-The milk production record showed that while the 
production of the Non-Tonic group decreased at the rate of 
proximately 9% the Tonic cows lost only 3% per month. 

The Tonic cows maintained an average weekly production of 
/1049 Ibs., while the Non-Tonic cows averaged 646 lbs. weekly. 
By sustaining their production, the Tonic cows gave 16,900 lbs. 
ore milk during the 10 months’ period, 


Tn TONIC COWS 


: SSERVATIONS—You will note the Tonic cows did not reach 
ir peak profits until the third month on Tonic, while the first 
Month was the peak for the Non-Tonic cows. 

% ig Tonic cows never dropped as low as the month before 
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BULLETIN 


Profit Records on 10 Cows for 10 months 
Research Farm—Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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These five ordinary-grade cows were on pas- 
ture in August when they freshened. In Sep- 
tember they received a common dairy ration 
of ground oats and corn, bran with oil meal 
added. That month, the first month after 
freshening, they made an average profit of 
$9.94 per cow. They did not receive any 
Tonic—only the ordinary dairy feed above 
and ordinary care. But beginning with Oc- 
tober they had Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic added to their feed and were placed in 
competitive test with the five other cows 
shown below. Read their profit record month 
by month for 9 months while receiving Dr. 
Hess Improved. Stock Tonic. 


Non-Tonic Group 


BUTTER FAT—During September, the butter fat production 
of the two groups was practically even, the Non-Tonic group 
being 3.2% and the Tonic group 3.15%. It then increased, with 
both groups reaching their highest points in January. 

The average butter fat for the whole period for the Tonic cows 
was. 3.64%. 

The average butter fat for the whole period for the Non-Tonic 
cows was 3.41%. 

PROFITS—A record of profits combines the milk production, 
butter fat, and feed consumption into one very interesting picture. 
Below we give a graph which traces the profits month by month. 


Breen Er 
Bs aa 
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receiving Tonic. The sustained milk production at a higher but- 
ter fat average made this possible. 

The extra profits earned by the Tonic cows during these 9 
months amounted to $391, The total cost of Tonic used was $22.50. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


| _ APPETIZER —REGULATOR— sales BALANCE —all combined in one Breda 


PRICES: 100-Ib. drum, 10c per Ib.; 500 Ibs. 914c per Ib.; 1000 Ibs. 9c per Ib. 
Ton lots 8i4c per lb. (Except in extreme West and Canada). 
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Why Not Have a Debate? 


The old time things are coming 
more and more into modern use and 
even the spelling bee is now the fash- 
ion in many places. The book mar- 
kets are flooded with “quiz books’’ 
containing sets of questions on both 
general and special subjects and it is 
not only fun to test yourselves on 
these but a great deal of informa- 
tion is picked up besides. 

The same thing is true of having a 
debate. Of course there will always be 
people in a community to say that a 
debate is a stupid, old fashioned thing. 
Don’t mind them; the world progresses 
in spite of the folks who keep saying 
“it can’t be done” and “what’s the 
use” and “that’s no fun.” There are 
many communities that have a fine 
set of up-and-coming young people 
who would really enjoy doing some- 
think ser.ous along with having their 
fun but they need someone to start 
them. Often a debate proves just the 
thing to interest them in things that 
are wholesome and educational. 

Subjects for debate, especially 
when you are just beginning to in- 
terest people in them, should be cho- 
sen with the greatest care. They 
should be of timely interest and never 
along religious lines or on other sub- 
jects that might arouse antagonisms. 
As I remember the debates of my 
childhood, they were on very silly 
questions such as, Resolved, That it 
is better to be ready and not go, than 
to go and not be ready; or, Resolved, 
That fire does more damage than wa- 
ter. Such questions are only a waste 
of time for they are not instructive 
and they are not interesting. 

The extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin makes the follow- 
ing suggestions as to questions that 
are both interesting and instructive. 

Resolved, That the basis of taxa- 
tion for state revenue should be in- 
come rather than property. (This is 
the question being debated in Iowa 
this year by farmers under the direc- 
tion of the Iowa Farmers’ Debate 
Council.) 

Resolved, That more efficient pro- 
ductive methods should not be devel- 
oped without first developing better 
marketing facilities. 

Resolved, That this community set 
aside every Saturday afternoon. for 
the purpose of community recreation. 

Resolved, That modern conveni- 
ences should be secured for the farm 
house before they are installed on the 
farm. 

It is usual to have a debate judged 
by three persons acceptable to both 
sides. One person, however, may act 
as judge and present his decision 
orally, with reasons for it, at the 
end of the debate,-or the audience 
may ballot for the decision. 

Plays, too, are valuable for provid- 
ing interesting community evenings. 
Everyone will say at once that he 
cannot be in a play because he does 
not know how to act but it is surpris- 
ing how much real talent an amateur 
production will often uncover in a 
community. © ; 

Information as to getting up plays 
and debates can be had in most states 
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by writing into the extension divi- 
sion of your state university or agri- 
cultural college. If they do not have 
the material they can tell you where 
to write to get it—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Neighborly Notes 


Last’ year our community spent 
Thanksgiving in quite the nicest way 
in which I ever celebrated the day. 
Thanksgiving has changed step by 
step just as the trend of our progress 
has altered, and instead of being (as 
it was in days gone by) a day for 
meditation and a day spent in giving 
thanks to the Giver of all good things, 
with feasting thrown in as a neces- 
sary evil, it is now observed as a day 
of feasting with a scant amount of 
thanks thrown in for the sake of eas- 
ing our conscience. As a result it has 
become rather a hit-or-miss day, for 
there are not even the large family 
gatherings of yesteryear. Taking all 
of these items into consideration the 
people of our community decided last 
year to hold a community gathering 
and dinner on Thanksgiving Day at 
the church. Perhaps the idea revert- 
ed back to the Pilgrims gathering in 
the church for this day of thanks, 
but certainly it was not celebrated in 
any stiff, cold manner, but in a way 
that left a glow in every heart be- 
cause of its simplicity. 

It was planned to have a communi- 
ty dinner at which everyone in the 
surrounding district was welcome re- 
gardless of creed, belief, or church. 
And everyone came, many even bring- 
ing guests with them who had come 
from a distance to spend the holidays 
with them. This gathering supplied 
a place for everyone to come to and 
no one was left out to spend Thanks- 
giving Day alone at home because the 
children just couldn’t get home for the 
day. 

The housewives in the community 
had been busy for days baking, cook- 
ing, and roasting, and then that 
memorable Thursday each packed 
her baskets full of goodies and set 
forth for the church which lay in the 
center of the community. Here in the 
church parlors long tables had been 
spread. And as we took our places 
the minister of the little brick church 
asked grace, and gave thanks for the 
blessings that had been bestowed up- 
on the community through the past 
year. The minds and hearts of all his 
listeners followed with him through 
the progress of the year which had 
just elapsed and echoed his prayer of 
thanksgiving. Then everyone fell to 
with a hearty appetite and did justice 
to the board which was literally 
groaning before them. Such a din- 
ner,—roast goose, duck, and chicken, 
mashed potatoes, dressing, gravy, 
rolls still hot from their’ recent con- 
tact with the oven, creamed carrots, 
squash, cabbage salad, celery, beet 
and cucumber pickles, fruit jello, dey- 
il’s food and angel food cake, not to 
mention hickory nut cake, pies of ap- 
ple and pumpkin, with cheese and cof. 
fee and tea, of course. Even now I 
know I have forgotten part of the 
menu; it was a meal no pen could 
paint a picture of and when we had 


finished it was the guests and not the 
board that groaned. 
After everyone had eaten until he 
could eat no more, the women all 
worked together, sided the tables, 
washed the dishes, and straightened 


_ the parlors. The young people mean- 


while had wandered off in search of 
excitement in the form of a neighbor- 
ing football game, but the older folk 
were quite content to sit about in the 
pleasant rooms and spend the after. 
noon in visiting with old friends; 
many a friendship was renewed which 
had of necessity been let to lapse a 
bit through the busy summer and 
autumn months. 

With a little forethought a very 
interesting time might be provided if 
desired. Sports might be provided 
for the young folk on the church 
lawn, games for the children, and a 
program of music for the older folk. 


‘Or it might be an evening affair with 


dinner at six or seven o’clock, fol- 
lowed by an evening’s program con- 
sisting of music, readings, a playlet, 
or a lecture, or even moving picture 
slides of an educational aspect. 

But just to spend the day as we did 
is indeed worth while, for the feeling 
that accompanied us home late that 
afternoon after a day of feasting and 
visiting. under pleasant and agreeable 
circumstances was one of comfort, 
well-being, restfulness, and thankful- 
ness.—ETHEL MorRISON MARSDEN. 


The Family Pocketbook 


“Father, can you spare me five dol- 
ars this morning, Ellen’s shoes are 
just entirely gone?’”? Ma Brown asked 
timidly as father shoved back his 
breakfast plate. ‘Yes, that’s just the 
way it goes; money, money all the 
time, that’s all you ever think about. 
What did you do with that money I 
gave you just the other day? You 
get all the egg and chicken money, 
but that is not enough. How am I 
ever going to pay the taxes and in- 
terest I’d like to know? Well, there 
take it.” 

Oh, how ma hated to ask father for 
money. It had been three months 
since he had given her the money he 
had spoken about, but if she had told 
him it would only have made him 
worse. She would never ask him for 
money for herself, but for the chil- 
dren; well, she just had to that was 
all. How she resented his attitude. 
She worked just as hard or harder 
than her husband, bought most of 
the groceries and most of the family 
clothes with her egg money, yet 
whenever she asked for a cent father 
acted just like he was being held up. 
So ma goes silently on with bitterness 
in her heart and does the best she 
can, contriving to: ask for as little as 
possible and father goes on selfishly 


(Continued on next page) 


HAVE YOU EVER— 


made a hat? No, 
it’s not hard, 
Surprisingly 
easy and quite a 
pleasant way to 
spend an after- 
noon. Page No. 
10 of our Fall 
and Winter 
Fashion Maga- 
zine shows four 
dashing sports 
hats all included 
in one pattern 
and all easy to 
make. 

This is, of course, just one feature 
of our new book, It’s just filled with 
new ideas and new dresses. Order 
your copy now while you have the 
matter in mind. Just write your , 
name and address on any piece of 
paper and enclose 10 cents in stamps 
or coin. Or send 25 cents for a one- 
year subscription. Pattern Dept., 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. 
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Miscellaneous Fas 


bust measure. The 86-inch size req res 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
36-inch contrasting. 

No. 886—--Comfy Night Drawer 
in sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
size requires 2 yards of 86-inch ma 

No. 750—Morning or Sports Dres ‘ 
in sizes 86, 88, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inche 
measute. The 86-inch size requires 2 
of 40-inch material with % yard 
contrasting. 

No. 809—Smartness and Simpli 
tern in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38 
and 44 inches bust measure. The | 
requires 854 yards of 40-inch ma 
54 yard of 27-inch contrasting. ‘ 

No. 3¢88—Pierrot. Pattern in size 
years, 36, 40, and 44 inches bust 
The 36-inch size requires 41%4 yards o: 
black and 414 yards of 86-inch white 1 

No. 3089—The Old Fashioned Gir 
sizes 16 years, 36; 38, 40, and 42 
measure. The 86-inch size requires 
of 40-inch plain material with 35 
40-inch figured material and 414 yards 
bon. . 2 : 

No. 3094—French Coat and Hat. Pattert|i 
sizes 4%, 1, and 2 years. The 1-yea: 
quires 196 yards of 40-inch materia 
yards of 40-inch lining. a 


How to Order Patter 3 


Enclose 10¢ in stamps or coins ( 
earefully) for each pattern order 
your order to Fashion Department, 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
tern is seam-allowing and guarant 
perfectly.. Do not fail to state size, 

Our patterns are made especially fo 
the leading fashion designers of N 
City. No stuck of patterns is carried 
office and, since all.orders are for 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonab! 
for delivery of any pattern you ord 


“Ah, we doctors have man 
in this world.” ; 
“Yes—but more in the 
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Certifieh Caps 


4 is your opportunity to wish your cus- 
s the Compliments of the Season—a 
id way to express your appreciation of 
fa hcinets and convey your best wishes. 
Suitable for Christmas aud New Year weeks. 
| Tiustration above shows one Ho.iday de- 
‘sien, We can also supply Christmas Tree 
design, holly wreath, bell, poinsettia, etc. 
ps are attractively prin.ed red and green, 
$|.35 per thousand, delivered anywhere 
in the U. §, 
00 Caps for 80c delivered. 10,000 
for $9.20, F. O. B. Washington. 
\dd $1.50 to any order for any quan- 
‘tity if you wish your name and address 
ted on the caps. If you cap your 
i please so state, 


FOR MILK ff BOTTLES 
THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 


MERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
ept. G-41 430 Delaware Ave., S. W. 
_ Washington, D. C. 


Better Prices 
Your Butter 


. Melion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
_ Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” is 
purely _ vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and National 
food laws. Used for 
years by all large 
“| ereameries. Doesn’t 
~J color buttermilk. Ab- 
_ solutely _ tasteless. 
iege bottles cost only 35 cents at 
jig or grocery stores. Write’ for 
[EE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Hhardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


andelion 
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NOS CLEANER 
MILK 


TV ING THE MOST FROM MILK 
pends on Proper Filtering ! 

ing Filtering Pads will positively 

ve all sediment, dirt, pollution and 
the bacteria count to a mini- 

That is why thousands of farm- 

are combating dirt in milk by using 


tering Pads, Use them in filtering your 
or 10 days. If you aren’t thoroughly sat- 
d, if you do not get better results—your 
ds authorized to refund your money. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us at 
ding us his name and we wall send you abso- 
, enough Sterling Pads for a thorough test. 
STRAINERS are made of special design to 
Pads. Write uo for prices. If you have mail 
+« write us -- we can help you. 
SANITARY COTTON COMPANY 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


| TCDAY For FREE SAMPLE! 
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drawing the strings of the pocket- 
book ma helps to fill tighter and 
tighter, 

Ma Brown would be quite indig- 
nant if I should tell her that she is 
greatly to blame for father’s stingi- 
ness, but she is nevertheless. 

When she was first married she had 
plenty of clothes to last for three or 
four years, she was so good at making 
over things, She had the egg money, 
yes, and the butter money, too, then 
for father wasn’t keeping but two 
cows and didn’t sell to the creamery 
and pocket the check as he does now. 
Ma had all the money she needed for 
the house and never needed to ask 
for any of the farm money; she never 
even thought of wanting any of it. 
She was so glad they were buying the 
farm and getting the machinery 
father needed. Even when the chil- 
dren were little she had plenty, for 
it only took such a little to buy the 
material from which to make the lit- 
tle dresses and suits, and so the years 
slipped by. 

Father never thought of ma as a 
partner with whom to share their 
joint earnings. Why, wasn’t she his 
wife, and didn’t he provide her a good 
home and plenty to eat? 
wife’s duty to help her husband to 
get ahead. Now that the children 
have grown too large to be dressed 
with her egg money, father has 
grown so selfish that ma is afraid to 
ask for anything. If she had the 
gumption to “fight it out’? she could 
perhaps make father see the light. 
He isn’t really a bad sort and does 
not realize how ma and the children 
feel. He is doing just as his father 
did and as ma let him do in their 
early years. If once he realized just 
how degraded it makes ma feel, how 
like an unpaid servant or slave, he 
would be horrified and only too glad 
to make amends. I doubt if she ever 
will, she thinks he ought to realize 
it all without her telling him. I do 
hope though that she will teach her 
boys and girls to look at marriage 
when they approach it as a true part- 
nership and insist that they start 
right and not make the mistakes she 
made.—GRACE GORDON. 


Making Footsteps 


_ It was a cold, wintry day when lit- 
tle Bobby and his father started 
across a snowy field on their way 


, 


=, 
AS 


} 
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It was a 


home from town. Father walked 
ahead saying, “You follow me, Bobby, 
and step in my tracks.” At first easy 
progress was made as father took 
short steps and kept his path straight 
but gradually his steps grew longer 
and uneven. Soon a little voice be- 
hind him spoke up, “Be careful of 
your steps, daddy. Remember I’m 
following.” 

As I read the above story, its big 
thought sank deep within my heart 
and spread into many channels. I 
thought how true is that old saying, 
“You teach much by what you say, 
more by what you do, and most by 
what you are, for an ounce of exam- 
ple is worth a ton of teaching.” If 
we could mentally see ourselves as 
the noble ideals which the little folks 
often picture us in their minds, would 
not it help us to make our tracks just 
the best we could for those little 
feet to follow.—LuLA A. CAMP. 


Grape Nut Bread 


I thought I had made, or at least 
heard of, about all the kinds of bread 
there are, but the other day my hus- 
band came home with a.recipe for 
grape nut bread as it is made by Mrs. 
J. B. Parker of Indianapolis. I knew 
I could depend on anything recom- 
mended by so fine a cook so I tried 
it and the results were all that I ex- 
pected. Here is the recipe in case 
you long for something different in 
the way of bread: 


© teaspoons baking 


powder 
% teaspoon soda 


2 eups white flour 
% cup sugar 

1 egg 

y cup sour milk 

Beat all together and then add % 
cup grape nuts. Let stand 20 min- 
utes. Bake slowly about 45 minutes. 

I’ve lately seen grape nuts used in 
two other ways that I liked. Ata 
party not long ago someone remarked 
to the hostess, ““Who but you, Kate, 
would have thought of grinding up 
almonds to put in this whipped 
cream.”’ Kate said nothing then but 
she told me later that the thing that 
tasted like expensive salted almonds 
was nothing but grape nuts. She had 
mixed them with whipped cream and 
put it on sponge cake. 

Grape nut ice cream is delicious, 
too, either with the grape nuts put 
over each individual serving or else put 
into the freezer when the cream is 
about half frozen——Lucy THOMPSON. 
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Wonderful Combination on White Indian Head—No. 3013—This lovely hemstitched set on 


best Indian head is sure to please. 


The many pieces include: 


Searf, 18x45 inches, 65c¢; 


centerpiece, 18 inches, 28c; centerpiece, 36 inches, 88c; centerpieces, 44 inches, $1.25; center- 


pieces, 54 inches, $1.75. 


Luncheon set, consisting of one 86x36 inch lunch cloth and four 14- 


inch square napkins, $1.60; napkins, 14 inches square, per dozen, $2.20; buffet set, three 
pieces, 65c; vanity set, three pieces, 50c; pillow cases per pair, 42 inches long, $1.40; pillow 


eases, 45 inches long, per pair $1.50. 


f 


The design, worked in orange and yellow, with shaded lavender centers in the larger flowers 
and two shades of pink combined with blue for-get-me-nots, green stems and leaves in the 


smaller flowers, is very artistic. 


A detailed working chart showing where each color is to be 


used is furnished with each piece of material. Be sure to specify number and size of mat- 
terial desired when ordering. Send to Embroidery Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 


son, Wisconsin. 


The whole world knows Aspirin as 
an effective antidote for pain. But it’s 
just as important to know that there 
is only one genuine Bayer Aspirin. The 
name Bayer is on every tablet, and on 
the box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; 
and if it doesn’t it is not! Headaches 
are dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. So are 
colds, and the pain that goes with 
them; even neuralgia, neuritis, and 
rheumatism promptly relieved. Get 
Bayer—at any drugstore—with prov- 
en directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


NORTHEY 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH 
NORTHEY MFG. CO, 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


“WATERLOO DIRECT TO YOU” 


BEAUTIFUL, WARM BED BLANK- 

a ETS OR AUTO ROBES IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR WOOL! You can 
double the value of your wool, by 
our unusual extra profit plan. 
Thousands of satisfied customers 
have made this extra profit. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or costs refund. 
ed. Payment for blankets can be 
made in all wool, or part wool 
and some cash. 
Let us send you complete de- 
tails. You will be amazed at 
this wonderful oppor- 
tunity, : 


Mail coupon below today 


CHATHAM MEG. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 


CHATHAM MEG. CO, 
1710 Chatham Rd. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Please send me complete information 

about your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN, 


Nambia Fen aetna ee atti le ge ead 
DNC IGE COREE At ESR ee OR oe 
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Every Buyer is from Missouri 


You can fell a buyer “‘This calf’s dam 
made 693 pounds of fat last year’ — 


and all you get is 
a questioning look 
or skeptical grunt. 


But pull out a 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Vest Pock.t Herd 
Book and show 
him the figures — 
and it’sonly a ques- 
tion of furnishing 
him a pen to write 
out the check. 


Name 


This is the actual 
size of the leaves 
in the new Hoard’s 
Dairyman Loose 
Leaf Pocket Herd 
Book. Good qual- 
ity leather covers 
and 50 leaves, $2.00 
postpaid. 


Born No. 


Record. ae A 


Record 


Sire 


Dam 


ROC OT da ge ye Age 


Bred to 


Bred to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORTATKINSON, WIS. 


EXACT SIZE OF PAGE 


MOORE BROS. 


PRODUCE CLEAN MILK 


Filter Through Cotton Discs 


Size disc 
6 inch 
6%4 inch 
7 inch 
Shipped parcel post prepaid. 
ey refunded. 
Specialties. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. H. 


Cotton Discs 


No. to carton 
300 


per carton 
$1.50 

300 1.75 

300 2.35 


Guaranteed satisfactory or mon- 
Write for catalog showing hundreds of Dairy 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


LADD 


‘SUPPLY PIPE 
BRASS VALVE 
CAST IRON BOWL: 


ACORN DRINKING BOWL 
FOR ALL LIVE STOCK 

INCREASE YOUR MILK FLOW 

SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 

WOOD OR STEEL STALLS 


JOHN W. LADD CO. 


LIKE A 


DISC CONTROLLING 
WATER SUPPLY 


Lafayette Bivd. W. 
Detroit, Mich 


BALED SHAVINGS 


For bedding, keeps floors dry and warm. Prompt ship- 
ment everywhere. Write us for prices. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS 


” “The Sawdust Millers” 


e 
For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding! 
Ss ‘ — Potency 


Chicago, Illinois 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with dise 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob< 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading supe 
ply house, specify ‘Pes 
louze.”” If they haven’ 

No,D. 120 it order direct, 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


‘Dr. SPENCER'S 
BULL TAMER 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you afl facts. 


SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., 


Prepaid 


Watch our Special Opportunities Page for 


Savona, N.Y. 
arene 0%4 real farmers’ bargains. 


~, 
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(Continued from page 1054) 


one there. Imp. County Flower of 
Langwater, good enough to head most 
Guernsey cow rings, was second, and 
Admiration of the Prairie, a former 
National grand champion and a very 
good cow indeed, was third. In fact 
some of the cows that didn’t win any 
bright colored ribbons: would look 
well'in most herds. It was by quite 
a margin the best cow class of the 
show. 

It would be unjust to pass by 
Shuttlewick Levity with just the cus- 
tomary mention, Not 
only was she the out- 
standing cow, winning 
senior and grand cham- 
pionship honors, but 
her senior yearling 
daughter was first in 
class, another daughter 
was seventh among the 
aged cows, and a ma- 
ternal sister was sec- 
ond prize 4-year-old. 
More than that she and 
her sister headed the 
produce of dam class 
and two of her daugh- 
ters were second. Add 
to that the fact that 
she is a proven produc- 
er, her Class G record 
of 804 lbs. fat is still 
second for the breed, 
and you must mark her 
down as the outstanding member of 
an unusually good family of females. 


The 3-year-olds were the other out- 
standing class just as they were at 
Waterloo. Mrs. McCormick’s Flor- 
ence of Waldwic finished first again 
as she has all season‘and right behind 
her was Raider’s Golden Lily of Rob- 
erts owned by Chas. Hovey of. Iowa. 
The latter showing dry was the best 
bodied one in the class. Had she 
been in milk carrying the right kind 


SHUTTLEWICK LEVITY, SENIOR AND GRAND 
CHAMPION GUERNSEY COW 


OWNED BY WM. H. WILLIAMS, New York 


of an udder she would doubtless have 
been number one. 

Cherub’s Queen. of the Prairie, last 
year’s junior champion, was first prize 
two-year-old. 

Junior championship was won by 
Imp. Aiyukpa Comique, a junior year- 
ling owned by Mr. Williams. 

J. C. Penny’s get of Langwater 
Foremost, undefeated.on the eastern 
circuit, won another blue at Mem- 
phis and four by Langwater Eastern 
King were second. A group by Lady- 
smith’s Cherub from Shorewood Farm 
were away down in eleventh place be- 
low at least: three they had beaten 
two weeks earlier at Waterloo. This 
was one of the few nearly mature gets 
shown, and while the individual mem- 
bers may not have won the ribbons 
in the open classes to entitle them to 
place at the top, it did look as though 


BORDER KING OF ROBERTS, SENIOR AND RA! 
CHAMPION GUERNSEY BULL 


OWNED BY WM. LARSEN CANNING Co., WISCONSIN 


_er of Langwater; 3 and 5, Emmadin or 


they heletived materially high 
number eleven. 


Only one state herd, that fro 
sissippi, was shown. 


The awards follow: 


Bull 4 years or over—1, Larsen Ca: 
on Border King of Roberts; 2, Em 
Shorewood Resolute; 3, McCormick 
Rose Cherub; 4, Firestone on Sergean: 
ernor of Mountrose; 5, Ransom on Mg 
of Ransom Farm. Bull 3 years, ‘unde 
Tenney on Cherub’s Golden Secre 
wood; 2, Firestone on Sergeant’s Sen 
Mountrose ; 3, McCormick on Cantigny 
lier; 4, Gayoso on Gayoso Roberta’ 
Bull 2) years, under 8—1, Marsh on 


Yank of the Prairie; 2, Fischer on G 
Molly’s’ Actor; 8,\ Larsen on Queechy 
of Fern-Dell; 4, Williams on Aiyuk 9a Hp 
Boy; 5, Emmadine on Foremost’s Uncele|i 

Cow 5 years or over—1, Williams on’ Sht 
wick Levity; 2, Larsen on Imp. Coun 


miration of the Prairie and Imp. Gem’s }j 
of the Gron; 4, McCormick on Imp. ‘Kitle 


er’s Irene. Cow 4 years, under 5—1 a) 
Williams on White’s Treva Girl and ok 
wick Happy Girl; 3, Emmadine on Forer 
Royal Anne; 4, Tenney on Cherub’s” Py 
of Shorewood; 5, Gayoso on Gayoso ° i 
Girl. Cow 8 years, under 4—1 and 3 
mick on Florence of Waldwie and Ch 
Laura of Guernsey 
Hovey’ on Raider’s 
Lily of Roberts; 4, Ein 
dine on Caumsett Chrisn 
5, Fischer on Florida le jo 
May. Heifer 2 years, | id 
38—1, Williams on She E 
~ Queen of the Prai 
3, Emmadine on Fx 
Babette and F 
Beauty; 4, Marsh on 
cissus of the Pr: 
Gayoso on ‘ar 5 
Beauty. 

Get of Sire:— 
dine on Langwate 
most; 2, Williams 
water Eastern. Kit 


Brook’s. Danny — 
Marsh_on Cherub 


of Cow—l and 2, 
on Langwater L 
Shuttlewick Levity 


38 and 5, Emmadine; 4, Gayoso. Pr 
Class—1, Gayoso on Langwater Ac 
som on Dauntless of Edgemoor. Eight 
entered by State Breeders’ Asso 
Mississippi. ; ; - 

Senior and grand champion b I 
King of Roberts. Junior champion 
olute’s Eminent. 

Senior and grand champion? co 
wick Levity. Junior champion — ce 
Aiyukpa Comique. ‘: " 


The Avene a 
Judge: John 8 COE Ne 


from 10 herds shown, a 1 
than half as many as a y 
This, however, was to be ex 


in a section where not ev- 
mer knows what an Ayrshire 


-at the earlier shows would 
the Jong ship south. 

ged bull class with but five 
as one of the most interest- 
he show because every entry 
good one and all but the top 
een winners at large shows 
the past two seasons. Cava- 
ng Pong owned by Seitz was 


ere at a big show. Cavalier’s 
jy Vernon, first prize aged bull at 
rloo this year, was just above 
nd ahead of him was Imp. 
md Lucky Star from Strath- 
arms, first prize aged bull au 
6 National and in many re- 
e best dairy bull of the five. 
“not, however, have enough 
rib to please the judge. Al- 
Ringleader, grand champion 
mm States this fall and a con- 
inner for the last two sea- 
ad to take second place to a 
er, Imp. Hobsland White 
a paternal brother to “Lucky 
'? recently imported by Strath- 
Farm. Hobsland White King is 
‘stretchy, breedy looking bull 
ould prove a good one, but he 
his best on show day, per- 
ecause he hasn’t been long out 
antine. 
ier’s Bondsman, a 2-year-old 
n by Adam Seitz and Sons, was 
urprise of the bull show. Three 
s ago at the Dairy Cattle Con- 
s he was beaten by a Fairfield 
ntry. At Memphis, Bondsman 
th the Kansas bull fifth and 
as that much difference in the 
the two shows. Three weeks 
e was just a fairly good bull. 
National he was a mighty well 
nner that deserved his place. 
aged bull was senior and grand 
japion and Strathglass Kirbo, also 
ied. Farm, was 
i 


aged cow class with thirteen 
didn’t have as many real good 
we like to see in an Ayrshire 
ss although we believe the 
would compare quite favor- 
th the one that won a year 
2 When they were finally in line 
Great Cross Snowflake, a Strath- 
entry that we haven’t seen out 
e, was first; White Dorothy 
the same herd was second; and 
Lass from Fairfield Farm, 
g aged cow at Waterloo, third. 
first cow apparently hasn’t 
h for long and looked like a 
s dairy cow. She has enough 
reed, character, and good lines, 
s only a little better udder to 
trong contender in any com- 
White Dorothy lacked a little 
stablemate’s scale and is a bit 
uldered and the Kansas cow 
dry didn’t look milky enough 
gher. 
ld Farms won the 4-year-old 


st prize two-year-old in Alta 
ue Bonnet but neither was 
ugh to beat the old cow for 
t championship. : 

howed all three of the win- 
iniors, their junior yearling, 
's Strawberry, placing up for 
ampionship. 

place in the get of sire class 
by Strathglass with a Hobs- 
‘ky Boy get that included the 
hampion bull and the third 
bull, but we liked quite as 
the Alta Crest entry by Morton 
is Lord Barrylyndon. This latter 
included Ringleader, second 
ull, the second prize three-year- 
x that could we thought have 
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. Perfection ; 
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gone first, and the first and fourth 
prize two-year-olds. 


The awards follow: 


Bull 4 years or over—1 and 8, Strathglass 


_ on Imp. Hobsland White King and Imp. Hobs- 


land Lucky Star; 2, Alta Crest on Alta Crest 
Ringleader; 4 and 5, Seitz on Cavalier’s Bobby 
Vernon and Cavalier’s Ping Pong. Bull 3 
years, under 4—1, Fairfield on Fairfield Man- 
darin. Bull 2 years, under 8—1, Seitz on 
Cavalier’s Bondsman; 2, Alta Crest on St, 
Sulpice Colonel;. 3, Davidson on Springburn 
Sir Douglas; 4, Strathglass on Strathglass Yel- 
low Chief; 5, Fairfield on Cavalier’s Fox Trot. 

Cow 5 years or over—l, 2, and 5, Strath- 
glass on Imp. Great Cross Snowflake, White 
Dorothy, and Imp. Hobsland Nancy 10th; 3, 
Fairfield on Cacapon Lass; 4, Alta Crest on 
Alta Crest Spicy Girl. Cow 4 years, under 5— 
1, Fairfield on Cairncroft Primrose; 2 and 8, 
Seitz on Cavalier’s Celia Louisa and Cava- 
lier’s Silver Actress 2nd; 4, Strathglass on 
Imp. Spittal Jingle; 5, Davidson on Allen- 
croft Marcia. Cow 8 years, under 4—1, Strath- 
glass on Strathglass Miss Pearl; 2, Alta Crest 
on Alta Crest Cheer 2d; 3 and 4, Fairfield on 
Pearl Stone Princess Jean and Fairfield Brown 
Eyes; 5, Seitz on Cavalier’s Red Lola. Heifer 
2 years, under 3—1 and 4, Alta Crest on Alta 
Crest Blue Bonnet and Alta Crest Sonya; 2, 
Strathglass on Strathglass Miss Violet; 3, 
Seitz on Cavalier’s Peg in the Ring; 5, Fair. 
field on High Value’s Brownie. 

Get of Sire—1 and 4, Strathglass on Hobs- 
land Lucky Boy and Leto; 2 and 3, Alta Crest 


_on Morton Main’s Lord Barrylyndon and Less- 


nessock Searchlight; 5, Seitz on Cavalier’s 
Lord Roseberry. Produce of Cow—1l, Strath- 


‘glass on Nether Craig Missie; 2, Alta Crest on 


Holehouse Buttercup; 3, Seitz on Buttercup’s 
4, Fairfield on Cloud’s Brownie 
2nd of Cacapon; 5, Seitz on Cavalier’s Cream- 
pot of S. C. 2nd. Young Herd—1 and 4, Seitz; 
2, Strathglass; 3, Alta Crest; 5, Fairfield. 
Dairy Herd—1, Strathglass; 2, Fairfield; 3, 
Alta Crest; 4, Seitz. Proven Sire Class—l, 
Strathglass on Leto. 

Senior and grand champion  bull—Imp. 
Hobsland White King. Junior champion bull— 
Strathglass Kirbo. 

Senior and grand 
Great Cross Snowflake. 
—Cavalier’s Strawberry. 


champion cow—Imp. 
Junior champion cow 


Holsteins 


Judge: Ward W. Stevens, New 


York. 


Holsteins were down to third place 
in» point of numbers this year; there 
were 184 shown, but they made a very 
good showing, one of the two best 
we’ve seen this year, and Judge Stev- 
ens had a busy day and a half lining 
them up. 

In the first class shown—bull 
calves under a year—there was a lit- 
tle bit of a mix-up from the Waterloo 
line-up two weeks earlier. King Sylvia 
Ormsby Piebe from Elmwood Farm, 
showing improvement over his early 
season form, went first while Star- 
light Richmond Pietertje, owned by 
Christ & Braman, and first at Water- 
loo, dropped to eighth perhaps be. 
cause the judge overlooked him. 

The Detroit Creamery Farms’ jun- 
ior herd sire, DeCreamCo Calamity 
Posch, just about clinched a position 
as all-American junior yearling by 
winning his class and junior cham- 
pionship again. He looks to be the 
best junior bull that has been out in 
the Middle West this season. 

The two outstanding senior bulls 
were King Homestead Piebe Lad, J. 
D. McDonald’s two-year-old, and Sir 
Fobes Ormsby Hengerveld, the aged 
bull from Elmwood Farm. Each has 
been undefeated in class all season 
and there was nothing at Memphis to 
seriously threaten either of them. 
They were close competitors for sen- 
ior championship and although the 
older bull won again we doubt if he 
has been so near defeat before in two 
years. 

The aged cow class brought anoth- 
er upset. Colantha Hark Delaphene, 
from Elmwood Farm, won her class 
without too much trouble at Eastern 
States and at Waterloo, presumably 
because she approached the type that 
those judges favored. She has fresh- 
ened since show day at Waterloo and 
although Judge Stevens found no 
fault with her udder, he set her down 
to sixth place below several cows she 
had beaten previously, because she 
wasn’t just the type of eow he liked. 
We won’t attempt to say which judge 
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Wonderful New 
| Milking Method 


Milks Cows Like No 
Other Machine Ever 
- Milked Cows Before 


At last something really 
new in machine milking 
history! The wonderful 
new SURGE Milker! 


A machine that is making 
records for Breeders who 
never dared use a ma- 
chine before. A machine 
that produces low count, 
premium priced milk — 
and does it with no more 
work than you now give 
to washing milk pails. The 
Surge is sweeping every: 
thing before it! 


These 4Rubb 
Galy Tees 2a ers 


Hf] 
Wf Think of that! You men who have fried to 
#4 eepold fashioned milkersclean—mark this! 
Only 4 simple pieces of rubber to wash. No 
long tubes. No claws. No places for the milk 
to lodge and breed bacteria. Easy to produce 
Grade “A” milk and get premium prices. 


’ Mail Coupon For FREE 


Demonstration Offer 


Just mail the coupon below —now—and we will 
install The Surge Milker complete in your barn— 


i 


WW 


ine Tyee Milking Machine Co. / Ml 


Ht) 7 
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Which is easier 
to keep clean? 


With The Surge Milker Free—and show you what it will do on your own 
the milk travels ONLY cows. No cost or obligation on your part. 

s. PT TUTTE eT 
4 ficken noes be My “PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO. Dept. 28-58. 
Pail. Wit : othe + A 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Hlinois 
milkers if Erere s teraue r Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog 
4 feet o 4 pind rai ay a8 witere @ and tell me all about your special Free Demonstration Offer on 
ayer + ety Sainte H the SURGE Milker. (Please give this information) 
the milk. To produce CLEAN milk § Number of cows milked__.._----- D SGA BE DY: pe ga ete lead dk ve 
any milker must be thoroughly # 
washed EVERY DAY. The Surge H (NGUNE weicn eda tee ae a Seca ta we Dh te eenen eae ees 
is so easy to clean that there is no : 
temptation to slight the job. Mee ALOT ESS 2 eee tide ean cabana moe Stare zee 


Your Dairy Herdis Capable of Filling 
A. Lot More Bottles of Milk 


Your Cost of Production 


Dollar 5 


To Your Profits 
~ Feed Cottonseed Meal 


SEVUVAVESEUUESUNERSRERUR EUS SEC CRARRECRRT CRESS ESAS ERE SSSRERERE ESRD SEERA ES RR SERENE SSE EsOReSesEsEsaEeS 


A. L. Ward, Director 
Educational Service Dept. 


Cottonseed Products Association, 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


Please send me the booklets illustrated 


Name H-2 


Address 


waproveo JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN HALTER 
No loose Bulls or horses, A Uni- 
rarest fae aa no animal 


was right or which was wrong, but it 
looks very much as though the cow 
was wrongly placed at one time or the 
other. We had rather hoped she 
would win and change the custom of | long with 
having a dry cow first at the Na- | made 
tional. 

The winner at Memphis, Tulip 
Beauty, a dry cow owned by the Mich. 
igan Reformatory, was second at Wa- 
terloo. She is a well veined, milky 

(Continued on page 1086) 


ped prepaid U.S. A. 
where no aera (Glip this ad.) 


P, W. JENSEN & SON 


Princeton, Dept.H, Minn, 


Dairy Juniors Meet at Memphis 


REETINGS, Juniors, from the 
land of sunshine and _ cypress, 
‘cotton, darkies, mules, river 
boats, and southern hospitality. We 
are writing this from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, down in Dixie, where more 
than 350 4-H club: boys and girls 
from 33 states have gathered this 
week, October 15 to 22, at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show. Winners all, they 
have met in friendly competition, or 
have come as honor guests for their 
achievements and one and all they’ve 
had a good time. 

Wish you. all could have been at 
that 4-H club banquet tonight, which 
is Wednesday. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. sure entertained in royal fash- 
ion, and the pep and enthusiasm of 


those club folks were sure inspiring. - 


It concluded three days 
so chock-full of events 
for the young folks that 
it fairly made your head 
swim trying to keep up. 
While we’re talking 
about that banquet we’ll 
tell you something about 
it. 

To begin with there 
was that delicious chick- 
en served southern style, 
and, oh, so nice. There 
were yells and songs. A. 
W. Palm, South Dakota, 
president of the Nation- 
al Council of . County 
Agents, spoke.- Then 
there was, G. L. Noble, 
secretary of the Nation- 
al Committee on Boys’ 
and .Girls’ Club Work, 
and J. W. Hill in charge 
of the southern states 
from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who has 
been doing 4-H club work since 1912 
and making a great record, and C. L. 
Hill, president of the National 
Dairy Exposition. E. M. Harmon, 
editor of The Dairy Farmer, who 
judged the 4-H club  demonstra- 
tions, announced the winners. Jesse 
Billyeu of Nebraska spoke for the 
boys and Marguerite Stoner of Ten- 
nessee spoke for the girl club mem- 
bers. W. D. James of the James Mfg. 
Co. presented winners of champion- 
ships in the calf club exhibit each 
with a bull staff. George Biggar of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. was toast- 
master, and G. L. Herrington, Ten- 
nessee state club leader, led the 
whole list of minute men speakers. 
Mr. Herrington, you know, was one 


LEONA MAYER, IOWA, AND HER CHAMPION HOLSTEIN ART ERDMAN, GUERNSEYWAY CALF CLUB, WISCON. | 


HEIFER, MAYOWOOD BESS LOLA LASS SIN, AND ARLENE OF ERDALE, CHAMPION 


Left to right: 


of the hosts, in fact he was the 
head man at the 4-H club camp 
out on the Tri-State fair ground, 
where the Dairy Show was held. The 
banquet was a mighty success. 

This afternoon—today is Wednes- 
day—several busloads of boys took a 
long ride out into Shelby County, 
where Memphis is located, and we all 
got a good slant at dairying as it is 
in this country, cotton growing, gin- 
ning, and marketing, and farming 
conditions in general. To us from 
the North it was a real treat to in- 
spect a cotton gin. And at one place 
where we stopped what do you sup- 
pose we found right beside the gin? 
A crgamery. And what do you think 
of that? Oh, yes, the creamery had 
been there four years. And they gave 
us a drink of nice, rich, Jersey milk 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


milk. We saw cotton and cows on 
the same farm and the cotton crops 
are bigger and better now than they 
were before the cow came bringing 
diversified farming and adding humus 
to a soil so depleted of this element 
that in places it must be terraced to 
keep it from gullying, eroding, and 
washing’ away. 

We are glad that this opportunity 
was arranged for the juniors and 
other visitors to get out into the coun- 
try. Trips of this kind weré made 
on different days during the week giv- 
ing all a chance to see the country on 
a free ride, with eats thrown in at 
several of the stops. 

Monday was the day of the big 
judging contests for juniors. Yes- 


terday they showed their calf club 
animals, also had demonstrations go- 
ing on which finished up this morning. 
Another event on today’s program 
was the junior showmen’s contest. 
Club activities wound up tonight with 


NEW YORK’S CHAMPION AYRSHIRE CLUB GROUP AT MEMPHIS 


and one of those famous little vanilla 
cakes at the Chickasaw Creamery at 
Bailey, Tennessee, and some nice lit- 
tle souvenirs, besides, including a 
cotton boll. 

We visited three nice dairy farms 
—Jerseys on‘all of them. On one of 
them they told us they grow about 
six tons of alfalfa to the acre and 
get five cuttings a year. We tramped 
on pastures of thick matted lespede- 
za. We picked pecans, persimmons, 
and fresh figs. To many these were 
new and unusual experiences. We 
saw as fine equipment as you could 
wish on the Duntreath Certified Dairy 
Farm where well over 100 head of 
Jerseys and a herd of goats turn 
southern sunshine, fresh air, grass, 
and feed into wholesome, nutritious 


John Crowley, George Clark, Wendell Wicks, 
Ward Winsor holding Gordon C..Thompson’s calf. 


Charles Goodwin holding Clifford Hopvenstedt’s calf, and 


the banquet and many of the boys 
and girls are now pulling stakes for 
home, because it takes some of them 
two days, maybe three, to get back. 

There were two junior judging con- 
tests going on at the same time in the 
same ring on Monday, 4-H club teams 
from 26 states and vocational agri- 
culture students’ teams from 32 
states. They were busy, too, and we 
don’t mean maybe. Results of the 
4-H club contest will be published 
later. 

The winners of the vocational stu- 
dents’ judging contest were an- 
nounced last night, Tuesday, by C. 
H. Lane, chief of the agricultural 
education service of the federal board 
for vocational education at a big ban- 
quet of contestants and coaches. 


necticut, Arty 


WENDELL WICKS, 17-YEAR-OLD NEW YORK ¢ 
MEMBER, CHAMPION JR. SHOWMAN: ee AX 


Governor Henry Horton of 
see spoke to the boys, too. 

A team from the ‘‘Show 
Missouri, won first in jud 
breeds. Members of the te: 
Fritz Hackaday, Edwin M 
Baker Lamar. Charlie “T 
George Guest, and Victor Br, 
the Texas team, came in second) 
ginia third—T. Miller, John. 
and Tom Woody; Illinois: fou 
Massachusetts fifth. — 


nesota, Se Laverne Told n 
nois, third; Fritz Hackaday, 
fourth; ard Robert Le 


mond Sapa Nestor Pen 
Willard Maland, was first i 
Jerseys, Missouri second, 
third, Kentucky fourth, a 
fifth. Wilbur A. Branson, 
was high individual follow 
Nelson, Oklah 
ard Smith, Kansas 
Hackaday, Mis) 
Raymond Adams, | 
nesota, and Ed 
er tied for fift 

Texas won 
judging Holstei Ts 
composed of — 
and Clarence Par 
Walter Fuller, wa: 
ond; IIinois ia 
sachusetts fourtl 
Maryland fift 
Taylor, Texas, w 
individual _ follo: 
Browning ‘Kuta a 
nois, Lawrence 
LeRoy Miller, 
vania, and W. 
Oklahoma. | 

In judging Guer 
the teams finishec 
ordér, Texas, 
vania, ; 
necticut, and Illinois; and 


land, Minnesota; Robert Cuti 
sachusetts; Ray Collar, Micl 
Walter Fuller, Iowa; Dona 
mings, Connecticut. 
Missouri composed of Frit: Hi 
day, Edwin Miller, and Bak r Lia 


Rudolph Meede and Je 
placed second; and Florida 
and Connecticut finished i 


Taylor, and Randall Lininy 
Teams from 29 states wi 
in the ils judging contees fo or 
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udents. Mississippi won first. 
of the team were Stewart 
arvey Adams, and Bonner Ar- 
Towa composed of the Parker 
rs and Emmett Duggan was 
Ohio was third, Texas fourth, 
alifornia fifth. Individuals in 
contest rated as follows: John 
on, New Jersey; Victor Bradley, 
as} Harvey Adams, Mississippi; 
mence Parker, Iowa; Stewart 
i, Mississippi. 

‘wenty-three demonstration teams 
yn as many states competed in the 
y demonstration contest. The 
jlity of the demonstrations was 
ive any performances at previous 


derson, and J. C. Ralston, leader. 


)ry Shows. South Dakota won first 
jie, Minnesota second, Michigan 
jd, Nebraska fourth, Missouri fifth, 
(a sixth, Wisconsin seventh, Ten- 
see eighth, Georgia ninth, West 
Jzinia tenth, Arkansas eleventh, 
Kentucky twelfth. The South 
Jiota team was composed of Ken- 
1 Heneghan and Raymond Olson 
ntharge of Gerald Heebink, South 
ota Agricultural College. The 
iject of their demonstration was 
jeam Separator Care and Adjust- 
iter 

Ve haven’t told you about what 
pened Tuesday at the supper table 
: afterwards, have we? To start 
| meal off right, G. L. Herrington 
iz a song or two, and the cheers he 
« brought him back for encores. 
n after everybody was finished 
ing, there was a delightful period 
Lienty minutes with James Speed, 
(or of the Southern Agriculturist. 
‘Speed took all the 4-H club folks 
iit back on the farm with his real- 
8: imitations of animals and birds, 


gs, crows, and his little stori- 
the subject “Keep Your Eyes 
vere charming. There was a 
mn them and we think every 
girl got it. 
[after supper? Well, just the 
1 ever was had by all. It was 
ht and—but wait a minute. 
states put on stunts. First 
to Oklahoma with their mock 
of one of their boys who desert- 
iks on account of the Wisconsin 
Second was a mock cattle 
y contest put on by Iowa. 
lace went to Michigan, tied 


GUERNSEYWAY CALF CLUB, WISCONSIN, GUERNSEY GROUP WINNER 
to right: Grace Smithback, Everett Smithback, Mike Boese, Ormal Kiesling, Orin 


. scene down at the wharves in Memphis on the old Mississippi river. 
with cotton bales and there are many more bales on shore. 
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the Memphis Y. M. C. A. judged the 
stunts and helped direct the club 
camp. 

There were two outstanding fea- 
tures of the calf club department. 
One was the splendid Jersey showing 
in which Tennessee took plenty of 
honors. The Jersey club classes were 
the biggest of them all. The other 
was the sweeping victory of Wiscon- 
sin club animals in the Guernsey and 
Holstein classes. Finishing first and 
second with their two entries in the 
group class and taking first and 
champion with two individuals, the 
Guernseyway Calf Club of Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin, J. C. Ralston, lead- 


er, took all the high prizes that it 
was possible for them to win. Their 
exhibit showed plenty of quality and 
class and attracted much deserved at- 
tention at Memphis. The Ideal Hol- 
stein Calf Club of Jefferson County, 
Wisconsin, Charles Clingan, leader, 
defeated New York, in the group 
showing and placed second to New 
York for individual championship. 
New York won the Ayrshire group 
and was represented by good calves 
in all the breeds. New York was the 


only state to enter in‘all the breeds, , 


a record worthy of special mention. 

Judging in the calf club depart- 
ment was done by C. H. Staples, Lou- 
isiana. 

Ballard & Ballard gave ten sacks of 
feed to owners of winning animals in 
the calf club classes. 

In the Junior Showmen’s contest 
the following winners were declared: 
Jerseys—Dallas Batcheldor, Georgia; 
Guernseys—Orin Anderson, Wiscon- 
sin; Holsteins—Ward Winsor, New 
York; Ayrshire—Wendell Wicks, 


Courtesy Memphis Chamber of Commerce 


GREETINGS FROM THE LAND OF COTTON, RIVERBOATS AND DARKIES 


The boat is 


New York; grand champion showman, 
Wendell Wicks. ; 

State Club Leaders G. L. Herring- 
ton, E. G. Jenkins, Maryland, and T. 
A. Erickson, Minnesota, are members 
of the advisory committee on 4-H 
club activities at the National Dairy 
Exposition and to them goes the cred- 
it for the success of the 1927 junior 
department at Memphis. 


Calf club awards follow: 
Jerseys 
Over senior yearling, won by Sybil’s Sul- 
tan’s Lena, owned by Peter Luchsinger, New 
York. Calf, won by Raleigh’s Jersey Island 
Model Beatrice owned by Dallas Batcheldor, 
Georgia ;. 2,°Crieve Hall’s Faith owned by Her- 


(Continued on next page) 


Nothing 
Like It 
For 
Service 
In Cold 
Weather 


The 
Old Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s =: Jacket 


Keeps out cold and wind, 
wears like iron, doesn’t inter- 
fere with work or play. Will 
not rip, ravel or tear; can be 
washed and keeps its shape. 
Just the garment for the out- 
door man. Made in three 
styles—coat with or without 
collar and vest. 
Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us! 
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Write Like a Business Man 


Own a standard remanufac- 
tured typewriter — Underwood, 
Royal, L. C. Smith, Remington 
—at saving of 40 to 60%. Looks 


like new. Runs like new. 5 year 
Instruction in rapid 


guarantee, 
touch typing free to purchaser, © 
Express prepaid. EZ terms. 10 
days’ free trial. 


Write today for Free catalog of typewriter bargains. 


Young Typewriter Co., 654 W. Randolph St. 
Typewriter Headquarters Dept. 314B, Chicago 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 


pi \ je 

5 shot using the U, S. Army caliber 

. 80, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds, Length, 43% inches; barrel, 22inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ball cartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens,’ Knapsacks, 
haversacks, Outing Sults, hats, helmets, Saddles, 
bridles, Bugles, lariats, Medals.etc,15 Acres Army 
Goods. New Catalog 1927,60th Anniversary issue, 
380 pgs , fully illustrated, contains pictures and his~ 
torical information of all American Military guns and 
eaouanes Colts) since 1775, with all World W ar rifles. 
ailed 50c Est 1865.Spec.New Circular for 2c stamp. 


Francis Bannerman Sons. 501 Broadway New York City 
SUD eae ineme, rechmiatnent rd earebamreiiial ssc A 


COW BLANKETS 


Show Blankets Write for 
Our Speciaity PRIC ES 
: and 
SAMPLES 


Over50,000in usein Ameri- 
ca. For testing, condition- 
ing and protecting cattle. 


R. LAACKXE CO. 


553 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis- 


pia on 


Patented 1909-1921 


You bet, they’re with him! 
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Junior Editor 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir :— 


fob [ ] or necklace [ ] 


Address 


Hoard’s 


kind? 
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“Let’s Join the Juniors!” 


APPLICATION BLANK 


Hoard’s Dairyman Junior’s Creed. Name 


(City) 
Dairyman comes to my home addressed to 
My father’s name is 
Do you belong to a Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club? 


+ 
I hereby apply for membership in the Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ Club. I | 
7. 


OEE. Fe 


“C’mon Gang, what do you say? Look at those emblems! That watch | 
fob is just what I need! We always wanted to belong to a club, and 
here’s our chance. It says here, ‘If you are a regular reader of the 
junior department and some member of your immediate family is a 
regular subscriber to HOARD’S DAIRYMAN join the HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN JUNIORS’ CLUB. It’s free!’ Of course we’re regular 
readers of the junior department. Wouldn’t miss a single issue, would 

we, fellows! Dad’s taken HOARD’S.DAIRYMAN as long as I can re- 
member. Let’s join the Juniors right now! Are you with me?” 


So are thousands of other boys end girls the world over. And so are 
you. Sign and mail the membership application NOW. You want to 
join this great big club of up-and-doing young men and young women. 
The age limit is 20 years and some member of your immediate family 
must be a regular subscriber to HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Your em- 
blems—a watch fob, button and creed—are waiting for you! 


agree to read the Junior Department of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do all 
I ean to make the Juniors’ Club a success. 
(mark x after your choice), 


Will you please send me thé watch 


the pin, and the 


(Write distinctly, or print) rhe 


I am 
(State) 


My favorite breed of dairy cattle is 


If so, what BAP 
11-10-'27 
x 
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You Can’t Beat 
the Old Reliable 


For fine, fast, uniform grinding of every 
kind of feed, biggest capacity, lowest grind- 
ing cost per ton, absolute dependability at 
all times, freedom from breakage and costly 
repairs, you can’t beat the “‘JAY BEE.’’ 


Not ic for Repairsin § Years 


Mount Meadow Farm, Gadsden, Ala.,writes: 
“We have never spent lc for repairs nor 
have we had a shut-down for one minute 
with our ‘JAY BEE’ in 5 years. We grind 
practically everything and got baling 
wire, nails and the like into the mill which 
have failed to damage the mill one bit. 


“Has Never Failed Me” 


S. Shipman, Guide Rock, Nebr., writes: “I 
have ground more than’ LS: 000 bushels of 
corn and at least 400 tons of hay and fod- 
der, and haven’t spent a dime on my 
HUMDINGER yet. One sure thing, when 
you are feeding full feed, a breakdown and 
waiting for repairs costs lots of money. My 
HUMDINGER has never failed me yet.” 


2——\ Nothing to wear dull or break. 
¥ ee Grinds the feed cool. Over 
x ng \ 7.500 in use. The best mill— 
eet cheapest when work is done. 


3sizes,7h.p. 

to 30 h. p. 
Fordson will operate suc- 
cessfully. Easy payment 
plan. Descriptive liter- 
ature free. Stock in 
principal cities. a 
Send for this Free 
feeding book.Shows 
way to greater 
feeding profits. 


Witte Super-Hopper 
All Fuel Engines 


Deliver power far in excess of rating on 
the cheapest fuels with new All-Fuel 
carburetor whichis a proven moneysaver, 
Removable die cast bearings, alloy steel 
construction, hotspot cylinder head, com- 
plete with WICO Magneto and new (Pat. 
applied for) tripper. Scrap yourold en- 
gine—pay a little down ona new WITTE 
—let the engine earn the balance. Send 
for my EASY PAYMENT PLAN on ee 
log and tree some. 8-in-1 saw rigs lan 
pumpers. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1648 Witte Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1648 Empire Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WRITE. roDay FOR 


neneloo* BREE 
ew Finger Pull 


Oni lk ate cap 


a) \ A dandy new low cost 

<> bottle cap that is sanita- 
J ry. Easily removed with 
fingers. Protects both 
milk and bottle. Makes 
new friends; holds the 
old ones, Adds to the pop- 
ularity of your product. 
Try them on your trade 
and note the quick re- 
sponse. Write us for free 
samples and prices, We 
also make the superior 
“Midwest” Standard Dise 
Caps. 


Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. 
P.O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. 


fam 


Get Samples 


uvercap 


SANITARY-EASY PULL 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 
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bert Farrell, Jr., Tennessee; 3, Lynwood’s Ox- 
ford Dutchess owned by Mildred Carr, Ken. 
tucky. 

Best state group of five animals, won by 
Tennessee, exhibitors Thomas McAdams, Ran- 
dolph Tatum, E. K. Waters, Jr., G. C. Turner, 
H. C. Chappell; 2, Georgia, Herbert Bolton, 
David Walker, Tom Lindsay, Dallas Batchel- 
dor (2) ; 3 and 4, Tennessee, William McBride, 
John H. Gulbertson, Eugene Liggett, Miss 
Lacy Malone, Herbert Farrell, Jr., Tom Lati- 
mer, James A. Harris, Jr., Robert Jones, Chas. 


Blankenship, Annie Ethel Cason; 5, New 
York, Peter Luchsinger, Millard Blakeslee, 
Barton Armstrong, Edgar Jennings, William 


C. Lamb; 6 and 7, Todd County, Kentucky, 
Nancy Katherine Boyd, Mildred Carr, J. S. 
Askew, Jr., Marion Carr, Barbara Askew; 
Merrill Scott, A. Garth Howe, J. D. Smith, 
Walton Short, and Marshall House. 


Guernseys 


First, Daisy of Becker Homestead, Grace 
Smithback, Wisconsin, owner; 2, Sunshine of 
Elmwood, owned by Dorothy A. Onderdonk, 
New York. Champion owned by Arthur Erd- 
man, Wisconsin. 

State groups—l and 2, Guernseyway Calf 
Club, Wisconsin, exhibitors, Grace Smithback, 
Mike Boese, Ormal Kiesling,: Everett Smith- 
back, Orin Anderson, Harlow Telfer, Irene 
Boese, Arvilla Boesé, William Erdman, Art 
Erdman; 3, New York, Dorothy A. Onderdonk, 
Roland Kelley, Ford Harrison, Albert N. Huff, 
and William E. Hiesley. 


Holsteins 


Champion, Mayowood Bess Lola Lass, owned 
by Leona Mayer, Iowa. +» Calves, 1, Union 
Valley _ Mildred Segis 2nd owned by Ward 
Winsor, New York; 2, Glenbucket Lyons 
owned by Wilna Klitzkie, Wisconsin. 

State groups, 1, Wisconsin, exhibitors, 
Charles F. Schuman, Jr., Lucille Ramsey, 
Clarence Fleming, Gerald Hevey, Alan Cooper, 
George Sayre, Harlow Hevey; 2, New York, 


Lz — 5 — Be - - 0 = be 


Wonderful, lad! Great Stuff! Friends 
bring happiness. 

Did you ever go away from home, 
miles and miles away where you’re 
sure nobody knows you from Adam’s 
off ox, and have somebody come up 
and: slap you on the back booming 
out “Hello, Tom, how are you, old 
boy? Gee, I never expected to see 
you here.” Thrilling—oh, boy! Beats 
an aeroplane ride a thousand ways. 

The fellow with many friends, the 
fellow to whom friendship is a sa- 
cred and revered word, he’s the fel- 
low to be envied, and he has every 
reason to make good. Make friends, 
good friends, and hold them, and 
you'll be rich all your life. 


Our Review Column 


[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the previous issue.. Let’s talk it over.] 


For further discussion of the fol- 
lowing see the October 25th issue. 

How many dairy herd improvement 
associations are there in the United 
States? A report recently issued by 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry states 
that there are now approximately 900 
active associations. (See “Problems 
in Herd Improvement.’’) 

What are some of the problems in 
herd improvement? Inadequate ra- 
tions, inferior animals, indifferent 
members, and inefficient testers. If 


WINNING TENNESSEE JERSEY CALF CLUB GROUP 


These calves are owned by Thomas McAdams, Randolph Tatum, E. K. Waters, 


G. C. Turner, and H. C. Chappell. 


Winsor Brothers, Marvin Ives, Charles Bump, 
Eugene Huff, Wesley Thomas. 


Ayrshires 
First and champion, Milkmaid of Montdale 
owned by Robert Seitz, Wisconsin; 2, Florence 
Bonnie 2nd owned by John Crowley, New York. 
State groups won by New York, exhibitors, 


John Crowley, Wendell Wicks, George W. 
Clark, Clifford Hoppenstedt, and Gordon C. 
Thompson. 


Brown Swiss 
First and champion, Euthal’s Eulaine owned 
by Charles Goodwin of New York. No state 
groups shown. 


Tennessee Special Jersey ‘Class 


1, Wilson County, exhibitors, Miss Ida Mai 
Bryan, Patton Bryan, Randolph Tatum, FE. K. 
Waters, Jr., and Mary Neil Thockston; 2, 
Marshall County, exhibitors, Eugene Liggett, 
John Culbertson, Miss Lacy Malone, Thomas 
McAdams, and William McBride; 3, William- 
son County, exhibitors, James Guthrie, Hugh 
Gracey, Parks Johnson, Ben Waller, William 
Gasser Coy ac 4, Sumner County, ex- 
hibitors, Woodrow Wright, Henry C. Wright, 
Robert Buchanan, W. Ben Douglass, Tom Lat- 
timer; 5, Davidson County, exhibitors, Ivan 
Whitworth, June Tune, Horace Smith, Ray- 
mond Parish, Richard Fox, G. ©. Turner; 6, 
Maury County, exhibitors, Thomas James Mc- 
Meen, Colin P. Chappell, Clyde K. Chappell, 
H. C. Chappell, Bernard Woodward; 7, Ruth- 
erford County, exhibitors, Chas. W. Blanken-. 
ship, Sanford Phillips, Bob Jones, Ben Waller, 
John Shachlett; 8, Shelby County, exhibitors, 
Cornelia Cohn, Oliver Pace, William Aycock, 
Nina Dickerson, Lawrence Elliott; 9, Ruther- 
ford County, exhibitors, Ralph Kelton, Annie 
Ethel Cason, Charles Blankenship, Bessie Lee 
Farmer, Bob Jones, James David. 


Little Talks for Juniors 


Friendship. Is there anything 
more to be desired than friends? We 
doubt it. Of what use are all the 
riches in the world if you have not 
friends? 

Something sacred about that word, 
friendship. Kind of gets you—takes 
right hold around the heart strings 
and won’t let. go—a great feeling. 

“He’s my friend,” said a youth, 


JY; 


every member of the 900 associations 
would provide at least one acre of le- 
gume hay for each animal in the herd 
and feed a balanced grain ration 
based on the daily milk flow, there 
would be a big increase in the income 
above feed cost. 

How much milk is handled by the 
Seattle Milk Shippers’ Association? 
Between 65 and 70 per cent of. the 
total milk supply of Seattle. The as- 
sociation is in its seventh year of op- 
eration.. (See ‘Seattle Milk Shippers’ 
Association.’’) 

How is quality milk produced for 
the association? Each dairyman is 
scored. Milking barns must be sealed 
if there is hay overhead; no manure 
may be dropped nearer than 50 feet 
from the barn; the gutters must be 
tight; the stable must be washed or 
sprayed with whitewash; cobwebs 
must be brushed down; udders should 
be cleaned with washing cloth; coy- 
ered milk pails must be used: and 
dairy utensils must be sterilized’ 

How much did Hollyhock Holsteins 
sell for? The dispersion of Gustav 
Pabst’s Hollyhock Holstein herd at 
Oconomowoc, Wis., brought an aver- 
age of $835 for 108 head. Nineteen 
went for $1,000 or more; 8 brought 
more than $5,000 and one cow sold 
for $10,000. (See page 1019.) 

What is a good winter ration for 
growing heifers? Good quality le- 
gume hay, 10 to 15 lbs. of silage, 
and a grain mixture of 100 Ibs. each 
of ground corn, ground oats or bar- 
ley, and bran, and 25 lbs. of a high 
protein feed. From 2 to 4 quarts 
should be fed daily. (See page 
1002.) 

Why and how should pullets be 
culled this fall? Pullets should be 


ROBERT SEITZ, WISCONSIN, AND 
CHAMPION AYRSHIRE CALF 
ENTRY, MILKMAID OF MONT 


culled to ae down the feed Cos| 
unprofitable birds during the 
and to make a more uniform sy 
of management for the flock, 
pullet should have body len 
depth, a bright, clean-cut hea 
plenty of vigor, growth, and | 
(See poultry department.) 
When was the Pioneer da 
improvement association orgar 
Minnesota? The oldest D, H. 
the Gopher State was organize, 
Freeborn County in the Sp: 
1910 and started by Tester H, 
Murray, who has served evel 
but one. 


Junior Letter 


A Club Song sete 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors :—I have : 
elub song here that I am sending you: 
(Tune: “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
' CHORUS 
Oh, we don’t want to leave the old h 
We don’t want to leave any more, _ 
The greatest fun is work well done, 
We don’t want to leave any more. 
PIG CLUB E 
You folks can haye your hens and shee} 
Your cattle, small and big; ale 
The thing I want to do just now 
Is raise the first prize pig. : 
POULTRY CLUB : 
Our chickens bring us lots of doug (ale 
The poultry members said; Al 
We sell the eggs before they’re hatchery 
And dress them when they’re dead. be 
DAIRY CLUB : 
T’ll feed my calf some corn and oats, 
And sweet alfalfa hay; ‘ 
She’ll pay me well for feed and care 
And make a herd some day. 
SHEEP CLUB 
Oh, some folks like the dairy 
And others hogs will keep, i 
But as for us, we’ll make our pile 
By raising pure-bred sheep. 
SEWING CLUB 
You other girls can have your calves, 
Your poultry, pigs, and spuds, — 
You'll all be green with envy when 
You see our Easter Duds. : 
CANNING CLUB 
We can can candied cantaloupe, 
We can can succotash, : aM 
We can can all you kids can raise et 
And sell it quick for cash. 4 


Z 


BREAD CLUB E K 
We do not caré for calves and pigs — 
Or chickens ’til they’re dead; | 


We'll play our game and win our fame 
With choicest home- made bread. 
GARDEN CLUB . 
Oh, some folks like fresh cabbage, — 
Or carrots, peas, and greens, — 
We'll raise you anything you want — 
From salsify to beans. 
ORCHARD CLUB 
We’re experts with the pruning nig” 
We know just when to spray, 
We'll raise your berries, apples, pl 
The scientific way. 


Bes 3 A Sip. 
I was 11 years old the 27th of M . 
not make up this song, but I sent it ii bi 


it, too. ; 

Well, I guess I have wee enough 
new member of the Hoard’s Dairy: 
iors’ Club, so I will close. My address is 
Center, Minn. Evan. F. 


CHARLES GOODWIN, NEW 
AND HIS CHAMPION. Buoys i 


3 


f of the herd is quite fre- 
ntly put forth but its sig- 
little appreciated. When in 
bull’s efficiency is usually 
by his conformation, type, 
ree, and his prepotency or abili. 
ansmit certain desired breed 
eristics to his offspring. As 
nt as these various considera- 
ay be, they become of second- 
portance to the breeder when 
bull fails to impregnate the 
which he serves and there are 
breeders of wide experience who 
yt been without the occasion of 
ting herd sires because of 
| 
jany such eliminations of impo- 
' pulls concern animals whose 
jgrees, type, etc., would mark 
ji as high class breeding animals 
‘such eliminations are usually 
nly after the group of cows 
has either failed to conceive 
delivered weak or immature 
Regardless, however, of the 
elimination of bulls because of 
jing inefficiency, there has been a 
1 tendency to absolve the bull 
é various reproductive losses 
thich he is connected, owing 
first to the time-worn adage 
he male is always healthy; and, 
y, to the general opinion 
st laymen that all or almost all 
active troubles are due to B. 
or contagious abortion. _ 
step further in the process of 
ming leads the mind to the con- 
‘on that since contagious abortion 
| affects the pregnant animals, 
bull is immune from this con- 
he is therefore absolved from 
mportant responsibility in the 
fer of reproductive losses,—rath- 
matic logic but yet judging from 
it writings a conclusion into 
more than one enthusiast in the 
n elimination of abortion has 


th the purpose of clearing up 
of the less understood causes of 
ion and sterility, studies of dis- 
of the bull and the relation that 
liseases bear to reproduction 
pen in 1919. Part of this 
stigation was conducted by Dr. 
+ Williams of Cornell University 
later comprehensive and impor- 
information has been accumulat- 
y Dr. Alfred Savage of the Mani- 
icultural College who for the 
hree years has been conducting 
tigations along this line under a 
lowed by the Canadian Re. 
Council for this purpose. The 
work has centered in deter- 
he relation of the health of 
rmatozoa upon reproduction. 
s opportune that the breed- 
uld have some information 


eding Milk Goats 
S DairyMAN :—“The cost of 
y Toggenburg milk goats 
m season to season accord- 
price of feeds,” says R. C. 
earney County, Nebraska. 
nally like third and fourth 

-alfalfa used in the form 
I mix this with corn chop 
parts of bran and oats. I 
is feed and they greatly 
never feed more than they 
p as they love to be fed 
cold weather a warm bran 
'a day is appreciated.” 
S says that he always pan- 
cids, never allowing them 
en about two hours old 
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rd Sire’s Part in Reproduction 


V. W. WILLIAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


they have developed a practical bear- 
ing in the matter of reproduction, 
first by showing that demonstrable 
disease of the spermatozoa of the bull 
is often the cause of abortion and 
sterility and further pointing out that 
normal and efficient reproduction can- 
not be anticipated unless a healthy 
male cell (spermatozoon) unites with 
a healthy female cell (ovum). To 
date, over 400 herd sires have been 
studied and it has been found that 
over one-tenth of that number have 
been sexually inefficient on account of 
disease of the germinal cells. 

At the present time, extensive in- 
vestigations are under way (parallel. 
ing the work referred to) upon the 
spermatozoa of stallions, man, and 
rooster. I am advised by the investi- 
gators that similar disease changes 
are noted in the spermatozoa of these 
species as occur in the bull and re- 
sult in like disturbances of reproduc- 
tion. 

It has been shown that good breed. 
ing bulls emit spermatozoa that are 
very uniform in size and shape. When 
diseased spermatozoa are present in 
too large quantities, there is invari- 
ably trouble with the bull either by 
his failing to impregnate the cows 
that he serves or by the production of 
immature calves. 

The examinations are made upon 
semen which has been smeared and 
dried on a microscope slide. Prepa- 
rations thus made will keep for ex- 
amination indefinitely. The sperma- 
tozoa are then stained and examined 
for abnormal or disease forms under 
a magnification of about 1,000 diam- 
eters. They are then magnified. to 
3,000 or 4,000 diameters and meas- 
ured. From the information thus 
gained, one is enabled to estimate the 
health of these cells and thus the fit- 
ness of the bull for service. 

This method of examination has 
provided an available means by which 
the potency of a bull can, to a large 
measure, be predetermined. It is par- 
ticularly valuable in determining the 
health of young bulls before they are 
put into service, in clearing up the 
cause of outbreaks of abortion and 
sterility, and as a breeding warranty 
in the purchase of herd sires. 
Changes in the spermatozoa of the 
bull are not. produced rapidly as a 
rule. Thus a careful examination of 
the spermatozoa when done as a mat- 
ter of routine upon herd sires fur- 
nishes a valuable means of the pre- 
vention of breeding trouble, for it will 
often pick out important disease 
changes in the spermatozoa before suf- 
ficient time has transpired to allow 
these changes to be reflected by poor 
breeding of the cows. Where high 
class breeding stock is at stake, the 
elimination of the sexually unfit is of 
great importance. 


they are given their first feed. By 
taking the kids from their mother at 
birth they can be turned in with the 
mother at a week old with perfect 
safety as she will not allow them to 
suckle. 

For housing the kids, Mr. Mars has 
a building, six feet high in the front 
and 4 feet high in the back and 20 
feet long, covered with ship lap, tar 
roofing, and shingles over the top, 
thus making it storm proof. It is par- 
titioned off in five compartments. The 
whole front is set with glass, the 
floor is of concrete and during even 
the coldest of winter weather the 
kids ean enjoy the warmth of the 
sun’s rays in perfect comfort. 

‘Nebraska. - H. H. Briaaar. 


The Farmers’ Best Investment 
) "pes years of increasing strength of the Federal 


and Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
standard investment. Not a default on interest or principal. 
one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. 


Over 
They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are 
farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 


price from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; 


and they make acceptable collateral, 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 
16, “Financing the Farmer’? — FREE 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston,’ Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 

ew Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Federal Land Banks 


31 Nassau Street 


by Results 


There’s one best way to judge 
Ser une: That's by results, 

And that’s the way we ask you to judge 
the Hinman Milker. 

The Hinman has had nineteen years 
of unbroken success. It was built 
around the right milking method at 
the start. Individual pump—gradual 
application of vacuum—complete re- 
lease after each suction. Constantly 
improved and refined, it is today the 
easiest to clean, better for cows and 
most economical to operate. It is the 
modern milker. At the same time, you 
know it’s the milker for practical, con- 
tinuous results. Years have proved it so, 


Send for the 
HINMAN CATALOG 


It’sa book gpa UIE es Shows you what 
the Hinman has doneand therefore can do 
foryou, Page after page of real experience 
—in all climates—under all conditions— 
on all sorts of dairies. 
Write for your copy. 
Dropacard forit today. 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE *S"ANDARD®” Evectric 


MILKERS 


COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER: 


with Dumping Caldron, Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient, 
nodipping out, emptied inone minute, 
Water jacket prevents burning. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 


D. R. SPERRY & CO., Box13 Batavia, Ill. 


NEW YORK CITY 


fae] 
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Y more Cows? 


More milk, better and cleaner milk. Increased 
income from your cows and increased net 
profit. How? Clipped cows is the answer. 
Hundreds of farmers have proved it to their 
own satisfaction. And I'll add to that my 
own iron-clad 


Money-Back Guarantee 


that this STEWART clipper will do everything 
we claim for it—that it will give you cleaner and 
healthier cows—more milk! Better milk! More 
profits! And there’s but one small cost—no ex- 
tras—no continuous expense. 


You Can Afford It? 


If you’re milking four cows or more, you can 
get your money back in four weeks’ time. Others 
have done it. Ask your dealer or 


I'll Send You the Facts—Free 
Doesn’t obligate you for a penny to learn the 
experience of others, and the big money-making 
possibilities for yourself. Write me personally, 


k it, NOW 
A post card will do. Andy Olson 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. 208, 5656 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon honor 

and fully guaranteed. Ask for free catalog show- 

ing styles for every requirement. Suitable terms 

and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in milk wag- 

on building with sanitary bottled milk equipment, J,‘ 
s 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY” 
P.O. Box E _ DEKALB, ILL. 


Mention Hoard’s Dairyman to Your Dealer —It Helps Us 
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SUIT 


For Breeders of 
Purebred Dairy Cattle 


The Hoard’s Dairyman Breeders’ Record Book is 
getting more popular every day among breeders who 
want a neat, handy, handsome book in which to keep 


permanent records of their cows. Many breeders tell 

us they are as proud of their book as they are of their 

cows—and for a dyed-in-the-wool cow man, that’s 
“going some”, 


It IS handsome—and practical. We are proud of 
it. We would like to sell one to every breeder in the 
country. 


It consists of 96 pages, nicely bound in a high 
quality cloth cover. Each page numbered, and an 
index in the front of the book. No delay in finding 
what you want. 


INUUVITILIN UNNI 


IUUTUAINNNVVHN NN 


Each page has space for — 


A SKETCH OF THE COW 
FIVE GENERATION PEDIGREE 


PRODUCTION RECORD BY 
MONTHS FOR SEVEN YEARS 
BREEDING RECORD 


PRICE $2.50 Postage Prepaid 


NOTE 
We will be glad to forward you this book 
without charge if you will get just three of 
your neighbors to give you $1.00 each for a 
If you find Hoard’s 


three years subscription. 
Dairyman helpful, why not tell your neighbor 
about it. 


_ HOARD’S DAIRYMAN "wiconses 
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DAIRY MARKET NEW 


The Feed Market Situation 


(By the Grain, Hay, and Feed Market News 
Service, Bureau of Agricultural -Economics 
GiiS spe A.) 

Present indications point fo" 2 smaller sup- 
ply of feedstuffs’ and feed grains than a year 
ago although plenty of hay will be available 
on the whole.. Most of the reduction ‘is ac- 
counted for by smaller harvests of corn; oats, 
and cottonseed this: year although the smaller 
crop of corn is partially offset by an increase 
in barley and grain sorghums. Corn produc- 
tion is expected to be about 44,000,000 bushels 
under last year’s, figure while considerably 
less old corn is on hand than a year ago. 
Both the oat crop and ‘the carryover of oats 
are smaller than in 1926 while the reduction 
in the cotton crop this year suggests that 
only about two-thirds as much cottonseed cake 
and meal may be produced as in 1926—27. 
The higher prices prevailing for cake and meal 
this year, however, will doubtless reduce ex- 
ports to some degree. 

Wheat feeds were barely steady during the 
past two weeks with shorts and the heavier 
feeds weaker than bran at some points. Pro- 
duction has been of fair volume as indicated 
by flour output at milling centers but still is 
slightly below that of a year ago. The out- 
put in the Northwest reflects the larger wheat 
crop available in that territory this year and 
feed prices there were relatively easier than 
in the Southwest. Bran made a fractional 
decline at Minneapolis but was practically 
unchanged at Kansas City and eastern mar- 
kets. Middlings were also draggy at Minne- 
apolis, but were relatively steady at Kansas 


44 
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October butter averaged 48.5 cents in New York, as compared with 46.9 cents 


year and 50.9 cents two years ago. 


City where this feed met a fair demand from 
the South while prices at Buffalo and Phila- 
delphia were quotably unchanged. 

Cottonseed meal prices are practically the 
same as two weeks ago with a slight reaction 
following a fractional advance. The eotton- 
seed movement for the first two months has 
been heavier this season than last in spite of 
the smaller crop this year. About 331,000 
tons of cottonseed meal were crushed during 
August dnd September or nearly 82,000 tons 
more than for these months last year while 
shipments have been only around 20,000 tons 
larger than a year ago. This has tended to 
offset the reduction of nearly 80,000 tons in 
the carryover into this season and stocks of 
cake and meal on October 1 totaled nearly 
110,000 tons compared with about 127,000 tons 
a year back. Holdings of cottonseed at mills 
at that time were about 10 per cent larger 
than a year ago. 

Linseed meal prices have been irregular 
with western markets firmer than eastern 
points. Demand fell off at Buffalo and prices 
declined materially. Crushers there were more 
anxious for business but were endeavoring to 
prevent further declines: Prices met a frac- 
tional decline at Chicago but were quotably 
25e higher at Minneapolis where large pur- 
chases had been made. at a low point about 
midway in the season when the market had 
been rather weak. After these sales, mills 
had only small amounts of meal to offer and 
were holding prices firm. 


Hominy feed prices turned sharply - lower 
in sympathy with the weakness in corn while 
it appeared that a number of buyers were 
holding off in the hope of future shipments. 
Mills have been anxious to sell and have been 
pressing the market. Movement of this. feed 
has appeared rather heavy but stocks seemed 
of only fair size. 


Alfalfa: meal held sieiay on limited offerings 
of choice quality meal but the lower «grades 
made fractional declines. Because of the un- 
usually heavy rains over much of the alfalfa 
meal producing territory during the time of 
alfalfa cutting much’ Jess 
amount of best grade ‘hay is available there 
for grinding into meal. - 

Tankage prices are the same as a month 


ago. Although quotations were reduced earlier 
in October, demand seemed active at the re- 


PPE TPE 
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than the usual > 


November 10, 


duction and prices were advanclal 
mer level late in October. 
Quoted Oct. 26 
Standard spring wheat bran: $25, 25 
apolis, $28.50 Buffalo, $33 Philadelphiz 
Chicago, Ward winter wheat bra 
Omaha, $25.50 Kansas City. Soft win 
bran: $34 Philadelphia, $31.50 Cin 
$27.75 St.. Louis. f s 
Standard wheat middlings: $29.50 
$33 Philadelphia, $29.25 Chicago, $26.2 
apolis. Soft wheat middlings: $40.50 
$36 St. Louis. Gray shorts: $82.5 ral 
$32 Kansas City. ~ hs 
“Cottonseed meal (48%): $47.25 Phila, 
$48.75 Cincinnati, $44 Citcamas ~ $4 
City, $37’ Forth Worth. 
Linseed meal (34%): 
Cincinnati, $47.25 Chicago, 
Gluten feed: $39 Buffalo. White 
feed: $36.25 Buffalo, $33.50 “culoaga 
meal: $26.50 Chicago, $28 Omaha, anc 
Kansas City. 


The New York Dairymen’s Leag: 
September a net pool price of $2.1 
pounds of 3.5 per cent milk in the 
mile zone, with the usual freight a: 
ferentials. This is the highest Septembe| 
in the history of the farmers’ co-operail 
ganization, and has been _ Surpass 
two other months. 


In announcing the price the 


maintain production at the hishes! : 
peak from now on if the New York ‘Cith 
ket is to be retained. The metropolitan » 
needs every quart of milk that 
duced, League officials say. 


not vealing calves. 


Twin City Septembe 


The Twin City Milk Producers” 
of Minnesota paid $2.48 a hundi 
milk delivered in St. Paul during 
The association handled 19,664, 871 Ibs. 
which 85% was surplus, 

Cream patrons were paid 52 cents 
for butterfat in first grade cream durit 
tember. This is 5.5 cents above the 
price of Oa-Or: butter on the . 
market. * 


_October _Milk Pr | 


(Frot Re Report, i UT. Ss. Dept. of 
Table I represents a comparison a 
prices received by producers in 
markets, for fluid milk (test 3.5% 
local shipping point or distributo 4 
plant. & 


bello 


Table |—October Producers’ Prioas by | 
Sections 


: ANS _Rangeof av 
Sections | 


' prices 

per cwt. 
New England $3.47—4. 42. 
Middle Atlantic 2.20—3.37 - 


E. No. Central , 1.75—3.13 
W. No. Central 1.70—3.10. 
So. Atlantic 2.75—4.80 
E. So. Central 2.18—3.40 
W. So. Central 1.87—3.00 
Mountain “1.88—3.20 
Pacific 2.34—3.15 

1.70—4.80 


United States 


a 


Table II shows for certain 
city markets the prices of standa 


and paid by consumers: 


ober Producers’ Prices f. 0. b. City and 
Consumers’ Prices 


Consumer 
pays 
per qt. 


Producer. 
received 
per cwt. 


$3.26—3.91 


10—15 
15 
3.11— 3.21 14 
2.10 12 
4.22* 16 
3.49* 15 
le, Fla. 3.37* 18—20 
2.97 
14 
is, Ind. 2.10 12 
2.65* 12 
1.90—2.85  10—11 
2.81—2'36.. “12—18 
ns, La. 2.93 14 
3.55* 14 
4,.32* 15.5 
2.90 18—14 
2.80* 11 
2:60. . 13 
2.60 13 
2.19 11 
3.41* 13 
3.30* 14 
2.27—2.45  13—20 
12 
3.49*—3.52* 13 
3.85* 15 
I 4,.32* 15.5 
So. Dak. 2.50 12 


jake City, Utah 
nd, Va. 


| 


| 
es paid per hundred pounds for stand. 


pa milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at the deal- 
i - 


Two Types: 
Double and 
Single Units 


) Extra PROFIT? 
er, 1925, a certified dairy in 
installed 6 double-unit Uni- 

; ers. The equipment eliminated 

men from the payroll who, with 
> costing $90.00 a month, rep- 
atotal saving of $3,240 per year! 
od of two years the equipment 
liave paid for itself and netted the 
. an extra profit of $4,500. 
rite for free catalog which tells all 

lout this profit-making equipment. 

| Universal Milking Machine Co. 

« rtment H, Waukesha, Wis. 


yt 


ie y 


Sugar Cane Plantation Molasses, 
din barrels from our large tank station. 
us for prices and literature. 


EAR 
TAGS 


noted Rib Point and Double Bar 
y are superior to others. Cost 
“Attached in one operation. 

They are guarantecd. 
ITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
"Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
2nd Bouth, Salt Lake City, Utah 


writing an advertiser tell 
u saw his ad in Hoard’s 
will appreciate 


B, test 8.5%) received by producers _ 
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ers’ country receiving stations or at the pro» 
ducers’ railway shipping points, as also price 
f. o. b. city, are given in Table III: 

poh ned a A Wet abd bo i ad 


Table 111—October Prices at Country Stations 


yt At country Freight zones to 
Cities stations which prices apply 
a hn a de 


New Haven $3.70* 28c rate 
Washington 2.91* 85c 10-gal. can 
Chicago 2.50 All 

Baltimore 2.97* 35c rate 

Boston 3.50* 181—200-mile zone 
St. Louis 2.10 34e rate 

Trenton 2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
Buffalo 2.62—2.72 28c rate 

New York 3.37* 201—210-mile zone} 
Cleveland 2.92*—2.99* All 

Philadelphia | 2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone 
Pittsburgh 3.10* All 

Seranton 3.05 30c rate 

Dallas 2.10* All 


*Basic prices for fluid milk. 


The following net prices were reported paid 
to members of producers’ associations supply- 
ing the cities listed. Prices announced in ad. 
vance for such cities are usually of two classes, 
“Basic” and ‘‘Surplus,” the former applying 
to that portion of the milk which is used in 
fluid form for city wholesale and retail.trade, 
and the latter applying to that portion classed 
as “Surplus,” which is used for manufacturing 
purposes: 


753e rate. 


Table 1V—Net Prices Paid Members of Producers’ 
Associations for 3.5% Milk 
ee A ee REE TERS SY EOE ae es. 2 ae | 


Previously announced 


Cities Paid* Pe- price for same period 
riod Basic Surplus 
Hartford $3.75 Aug. $4.22 Butter markets 


Des Moines 2.33 
Baltimore 3.32 


Aug. 2.55 $1.85 
Aug. 3.55 Butter markets 


Boston 2.47 Aug. 3.34 Butter markets 
Detroit 2.80 Aug. 3.00 Butter markets 
Minneapolis 2.88 Aug. 2.60 All milk pooled 
New York 2.427 Aug. 3.16 $2.15—$2.46 
Akron 2.90 Aug. 8.40 $2.00 


Pittsburgh 2.90 
Milwaukee 2.85 
Duluth 2.10 
Superior 2.30 


Aug. 3.45 Butter markets 
Sept. 3.00 Butter markets 
Aug. 2.54 All milk pooled 
Sept. All milk pooled 


*f. o. b. city unless otherwise indicated. 
+181—200-mile zone. ~201—210-mile zone. 


oe 


Table V gives for a few cities the retail 
prices of special milk, certified milk, cultured 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream testing 
18 to 25 per cent butterfat: 


Table V—October Retail Prices to Consumer 
Spe- Certi- But- Cot- 


z cial fied ter- tage jLight 
Citles milk milk milk cheese cream 
per per per per per 
at. at. at. Tb. 1g pt. 
Cts, Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Akron 16—18 20 8 10 16 
Asheville 19 25 20 
Baltimore 30 14 15* 18 
Birmingham 25 7—10 22 15 
Boston 19 26 10 
Buffalo 14 30 10 15 19—22 
Chicago 17 25 20 15* 16 
Cleveland 19—20 25 12—13 15 17—22 
Columbus 17 25 12 20* 14—16 
Denver 14—15 8 14 
Des Moines 14—15 9 14 13—14 
Detroit 25 3 16 
El Paso 16—17 25 10 20 15 
Hartford 20—25 25—35 18 
Indianapolis 16 0 15% 13 
Jacksonville 25 10—12 3 20—30 
Los Angeles 28—80 10 15* 17 
Louisville 16—17 13 15—16 
Milwaukee 15—20 25 7 9—10 12—15 
Minneapolis 22 14 15 
Nashville 18 10 20 16 
New Orleans 18 31 14 17 
Omaha 15 15 10 15* 11 
Philadelphia 15—16 30 9—13 17 
Pittsburgh 25 10 18 
Portland 14 12 15 15 
San Francisco 25 14 20 20 
Seattle 15 20 15 
St. Louis 18 25 10—18 15 17 
Washington 18—20 30 15 15—20 16 


*12 oz. package. 418 to 25% fat. 


Connecticut October Milk 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association 
announces the following prices for Grade B 
milk delivered during October at market milk 
centers : 

All milk sold in fluid form, 9.5 cents per 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 cents per 
point allowed for other tests; all milk made 
into cream that is sold in fluid form, 22.5 cents 
per pound fat abcve the average monthly price 
of 92-score butter on the Boston market; all 
milk made into butter, at a price per pound 
fat equal to the month’s average on 92-score 
butter in Boston. 


Butter and Cheese in 
October 


Butter averaged 48.5 cents in New York for 
the first four weeks in October, an advance of 
2.8 cents over September. This is about mid- 
way between the average of 46.9 cents in Octo- 
ber of last year and of 60.9 cents in 1925. 
Storage holdings at the four principal markets 
have been reduced during the month by over 
ten million pounds, which is a withdrawal of 
over'a half million pounds greater than oc- 
curred last year. Despite this greater reduc, 
tion, storage holdings are nearly a million 
pounds greater than a year ago and this may 


(Continued on page 1077) 


Removable 


Easy to Clean 


DREW LINE WATER BOWLS 
Are the Best and Cheapest to Buy 


Sooner or later you are going to install water bowls for your cows — because 
water bowls will increase your milk production from 20% to 25%. 


Any water bowl you 
DRE 


uy will supply your stock with water — but only in the 
“STASFAST” Water Bowl will you find all the features illustrated above. 


_ Itis removable. That makes it easy to clean. Yet when it is locked into place it 
is absolutely rigid as if bolted there — will not rattle, twist, turn or work loose. 


And the valve is so built that either 


a top or bottom feed pipe can be used.Why 


be satisfied with anything less when the Drew Line, true to its motto, offers you a 


better water bowl for less money. 


~18) 


e 
Drew Line Barn Book Free 
Don’t buy water bowls or any other kind of barn equipment until you 
get the Drew Line Barn Book and the name of our nearest dealer. For 
27 years the Drew Line has been the best equipment for less money. 


THE DREW LINE 


Dept. 618 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmira, N.Y. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR COW 


COMPANY 


Get this 
Book Before 
You Buy 


Send 5c instamps for samples and prices of 
our weekly and monthly Milk Record Sheets. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisc, 


More profit per head with 
: this Free Book 


Why work so hard to make 
a few dollars, when mod- 
ern feeding methods will do 
part of the work for you? 
This free book tells you 
how to feed dairy cows 
(and other farm stock) so 
that each animal yields you 
a bigger profit, and fewer 
head are necessary to make 


The Universal 
Protein Feed 


a good living. Helps you 
get higher production out 
of your farm-grown feeds, 
through home-mixed rations 
including Linseed Meal. 


This book contains simple, 
practical rations that work. 
Thousands of copies in daily 
use. Wewill gladly send you 
one, free! 


Mail the coupon, 


LINSEEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Fine Arts Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet No. T-11, “How to Make Money Feeding Linseed Meal.” 


@L.M.E.C,, 1927 


ECIAL OP 
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WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 


| 


’ 


The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, Count 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


Copy must reach 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


High class grade Holsteins—Springing or fresh cows 
from an area tested county. Can also supply Guern- 
seys of top quality. Clean cattle, priced right. 30 
years experience in breeding dairy cattle, Write me, 
JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-* 

Holstein Bull, Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. butter 7 days, $125, ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

Registered Holstein Bulis from high producing dams 
and«sired by 1000. lb. son of King Pontiac Champion. 
WALTER SORGE, Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 20-2 

Pick of 20 Holstein springers out of 80 cows. Over 
stocked. FRANK W. FISHER, Janesville, Wis. 20-2 

lf you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 


ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
Herd Sire: 37th and Fobes breeding. Also young 
bulls, J. F. SCHMIDT, Randolph, Wis. 21-2 


For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 


at a reasonable «price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. vies 

60 Choice Holstein and Guernsey springers. Also 
registered heifers, bred and open. ‘Tested. F. B. 
GREEN, Evansville, Wisconsin. 20-6 


Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. tested.. Calumet County. where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 
cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Miltvaukee, Wis. 13-* 


High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


For Sale—50 high grade Holstein and Guernsey 
springers, reasonably priced. JOHN PETERSON & 
SON, Scandinavia, Wis. <19-* 

! have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey. cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton ' Jct.,. Wisconsin. (ors 


Young. Bulls and Bull Calves, Dots Cherub breeding 


from dams with good A. R. records. QUINEILO 
FARMS, 607 Trust Company Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 18-* 


For Sale—Three open heifers (registered), founda- 
tion stock.- A six-year-old grandson Apollo of Rich 
Neck 27937 A. R., tractable, vigorous, sure breeder, 
Check $150. HAZELHURST GUERNSEY FARM, 
(Since 1909) Accredited, Exira, Iowa. 

For Sale—Four year old registered Guernsey cow. 
Her sire’s dam 3 A. R. records average nearly 700 


lbs. Bred September to sire whose 6 nearest dams 
average 731 lbs. fat. LINWOOD FARM, Livingston, 
Wisconsin, 21-2 


Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. In Village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741: 8-* 

For Sale—Registered Guernsey. bull calves, nicely 
marked, combine type and production. Herd federally 
tested, clean. MILL ROAD FARM, Everett, I). 

Registered Guernseys—Granddaughters of Langwater 
Demonstrator and Cherub’s Prince. Herd Accredited. 
FAR VIEW FARMS, Brodhead, Wis. 21% 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. Ww. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15=% 

Registered Guernsey Bulls, serviceable age, for sale. 
Advanced Register breeding. HARVEY LONGLEY, 
Dousman, Wis. 


Guernsey bulls for sale. Accredited herd. JOHN 
MICHELS, Peebles, Wisconsin. 20-2 
Registered Guernseys for sale. Both sexes, A.’ R. 
breeding. ROY BURTON, Eagle, Wis. 17-* 
Registered Guernsey Bulls. Serviceable. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 19-5 


For Sale—Bull calves from 2 to 6 months old. Out 
of pure bred Sophie Tormentor bull with world’s rec- 
ord. dams on both sides. Out such cows as Sophies 
Berthas Sons Edith and. Sophies Agnes. This bull 
traces to Sophie 19th seven times and to Pogis 99th 


five times. -If milk production is what you want, 
these calyes will give you_results. They are, all out of 
high producing dams. For particulars write C. F. 


KNECHTEL, Larned, Kansas. 
Jersey bulls sired by son of Sophie’s Emily, world’s 


champion producer, | Dams records up to 520 Ibs. 
GUY. WALKER, Fennimore, Wisconsin. 20-3 

Jerseys—Noble, Owl breeding, $60. SAMUEL 
SCHLABACH, Shanesville, Ohio. 21-3 


Pure Bred Ayrshire Bulis all ages. 
G. A. STEELE, Elizabeth, Illinois. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 
Wanted—Registered Brown Swiss bred _ heifers or 
young bred cows. Write all. details. NICK GOETZ, 
R. 5,. Owensboro, Ky. 


EXCHANGE 


Wanted te exchange foundation herd. of well bred 
Angus cattle for foundation herd of Guernseys. 
SANFORD & RICH, Mocksville, N. C. 21-3 

Wanted—Gray Percheron mares for Registered Hol- 
steins, ROY HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wis. 21-2 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does-not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 85 cents for one cow, $2.90 for five cows, 


Federal Tested. 
20-2 


postpaid. WOODSTOCK FAIM, Renton, Route «2, 
Box 49E, Washington. 17-* 
A sure cure for the new dog disease, running— 


hbarking—fits. 30 pills $1.15. SUPERFINE’S REM- 
EDY CO., Desk B, Manistique, Mich. 


POULTRY 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens. Priced 
Large or small lots.. JOHN HASS, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa. 18-5 


DOGS 


Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 

Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
KASKASKENNELS, AW87, Herrick,, Il. 21-2 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 


please you. Write Us now so you will have your 

supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 

DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 
LUMBER 


Guaranteed lumber and shingles sold direct. Bi 
saving! Ask for estimate. KENWAY LUMBE 
COMPANY, Tacoma, Washington. 15-7 


MACHINERY 
Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 
Sharples rebuilt separators for sale.- Cheap all 
sizes first class’ condition. MILLER-LENFESTEY 
SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fla. 20-3 
Dairy steamer and_ sterilizer for dairy farmers. 
Satisfaction. guaranteed or money back. Write for 


circulars. E. W. MARQUETTE, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Want to hear from owners of used milking ma- 
chines, cream separators, and farm light plants for 
sale. WISMON, Elgin, Illinois. 
Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers prices. 
CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O. 19-4 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 ‘per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 
Heads. Give _us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


HAY 


Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale, Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 


Wholesale hay and straw. Write us. for prices. 


Consignments solicited. We buy straw or timothy. 
J. D. REID & CO., 79 Board of Trade, Chicago, 
Dlinois, 2-* 


Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on arrival and guaran- 
tee our weights. JOHN DEVLIN HAY CO., Inc., 192 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Mlinois. 21-* 

Alfalfa and Clover Hay for Sale—Ask for delivered 
prices. HARRY GATES COMPANY, Jackson, 
Michigan. 17=* 

Shippers inspected graded hay; dairy alfalfa, clover, 
timothy, prairie and straw. CALLIARI BROTHERS, 


Green Bay, Wis. 19-6 
Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale. The A. B. 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, 0. 15-* 
Alfalfa and Prairie, delivered prices. SUTTIE- 
PECKHAM CO., Omaha, Nebr. 19-6 
‘Hay _and_ straw .for sale—Any kind in carloads. 
GEO, L. FREDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. 19-4 


FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags.. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 


stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included, Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 


DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 26-* 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—We start you in business and help you 


succeed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or 
full _time.. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write 
MADISON - CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New 
York, 18-11 


Send name, address on postcard. Free introductory 
copy Salesology Magazine; contains 1000 money mak- 
ing opportunities offered by big reliable firms; no ob- 
ligation. SALESOLOGY MAGAZINE, Desk B 252, 
500 No, Dearborn, Chicago, 


TOBACCO 


Natural Leaf Tobacco—Best grade, guaranteed, 5 
pounds. chewing $1.00, 12 pounds $2.00; 12 pounds 
smoking $1.50, pipe free. Pay when received. VAL- 
LEY FARMERS, Murray, Kentucky. 20-4 


Homespun Tobacco—Guaranteed, good tavor, Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 5 pounds, 
75c; 10, $1.25. Pay when received. FARMERS 
UNION, Mayfield, Kentucky. 21-4 


ROCK PHOSPHATES 


Our finely ground raw rock phosphate greatly in- 
creases yields of small grain and hay crops. Cheaper 
than acid phosphate. Write for literature and prices. 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 572 Ben- 
nie Dillon Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 20-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, ete.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-* 


DAIRIES 


For Sale—Well equipped milk business in Southern 
Michigan manufacturing city. Doing $13,000.00 busi- 
ness annually, Price $2,200.00. Dissolving partner- 
ship, Address BOX 559, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


WANT TO RENT 


Wanted to Rent—My big dairy farm on a fifty- 
fifty share basis. Possession this fall. In high state 
of cultivation. Best of market. Address BOX 561, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


FARMS WANTED 


Need several farms immediately. Must be close to 
school, WALT, MILLER, Carpenter Bldg, Milwaukee. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


PORTUNIT 


FARMS FOR SALE | 


For Sale—I own the following Wisconsin farms and 
will sell them cheap as I live in Oregon’ and want to 
dispose of my Wisconsin holdings; 80 acres improved 
farm with good buildings, about 40 acres under the 
plow 3 miles west. of Stetsonville; 35 acres, good 
buildings, about 15 acres under the plow in the city 
limits of Medford, above farms in Taylor County, 
Wisconsin. The following are in Clark County, Wis- 
consin, 134 acres good buildings, this is an extra good 
farm, about 80 acres under the plow, 3 miles west of 
Abbotsford; 60, acres one mile from city of Colby, 
about 20 acres under the plow, small house. For par- 
ticulars address BERT WELLS, Box 28, Roseburg, 
Oregon. 

325 Acres Premier Dairy Co. 4 horses, 26 fine cows 
and young stock, pure-bred bull, tractor, milking ma- 
chine, hay loader, grain drill, gas engine and buzz 
saw, full complement machinery, vehicles, harnesses, 
crops hay, corn, oats, potatoes, etc.; usual hay cut 
125 tons, pastures 50 cattle, stream. watered, 40 acre 
timber and woodlot, 225 acres splendid machine 
worked fields,, good 10-room residence, 2 dairy barns 
with cement) floors, 40x65 and 32x70 ft. with 41 
stanchions, silo, tenant house and. stable; buildings 
painted this year. Monthly milk income recently 
around $300. Were’s' a grand farm and a money- 
maker; only $12,000, terms arranged. Folder this and 
other bargains from W. H. MAYNARD, Strout 
Agency, P. O. Bldg., Canastota, N.Y. . 

Because of poor health will sell my 370 acre model 
dairy farm. Will carry 40 cows. Nicely located in 
fertile valley, Central New York, hour’s drive from 
Syracuse, a great produce market. Mile from. milk 
station, paying highest quotations, near trunk line 
State road open during. winter. Beautiful 12-room, 
stucco house with modern conveniences. 100 ft. base- 
ment barn, concrete floors, feed room connecting three 
silos, 100 acres growing timber will soon pay for 
farm at only $13,000, much less than buildings cost. 
Only $3,000 down, balance your own terms. Immedi- 
ate possession. Act quickly, ‘‘Nuf  sed,’’ 1 Si 
SAUNDERS, DeRuyter, N. Y. 

“We Want More Factory Patrons. Mason County, 
Mich.; admirably adapted to dairying, offers many 
inducements to new settlers. Low priced farms are 
still available. The largest cheese factory in -the 
State is located in this county. Operating twelve 
months in the year, it provides an outlet for your 
milk at remunerative prices. Investigate the possi- 
bilities of this county before locating elsewhere. We 
have no land for sale but will be glad to. assist 
prospective buyers in finding satisfactory locations. 
For further information, write to Dept. A, KRAFT 
CHEESE CO., Scottville, Mich, 18-4 
- Dairy Tenant Farmers of Wisconsin and Minnesota: 
An opportunity awaits you in the famous Yakima 
Valley. Alfalfa, corn and pasture produce an abun- 
dance of cheap feed. Excellent markets for dairy 
products and surplus stock. Mild climate, good 
churches and schools, paved roads, two railroads. Ag- 
ricultural products last year from this valley valued at 
$43,000,000. If interested write us and. we will tell 
you more about the opportunities here for dairymen. 
S. E. CHAFFEE, Chairman Agricultural Com., Sun- 
nyside Commercial Club, Sunnyside, Wash. 

Dairy Farm—3820 acres Jefferson County, Kansas, 3 
miles market, town 500, good high school, good road, 
40 miles Kansas City, mostly hard surface, balance 
completed soon. Land high state cultivation, all 
smooth, gently rolling, well watered. Blue) grass pas- 


ture, alfalfa, corn, oats produce well. All kinds 
fruit, large dwelling, water and electric lights, 3 
good barns, 2 silos, Good milk market, -condensery. 


Financed long time loan, priced at great sacrifice by 
owner, Address BOX 558, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 21-2 

244 acres for large family. Everything complete; 
tractor, horses, cattle, furniture, all crops, full line 
machinery, 3-section tractor harrow, milking machine, 
gas engine, etc., included; 160 acres tillable; good 
9 room house and bathroom, furnace; tenant house, 
large basement barn, near advantages and shipping 
point. Only $6500 for quick sale; part cash. Details 
page 9 illustrated fall bargain catalog. Copy Free. 
STROUT AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th Ave. at 20th St., 
New York City. 

Concrete Highway Farm, $5500 income. Equipped, 
65 miles to New York City. Motor bus service to 
Middletown; 148 acres, 60 in tillage with 20 acres 
rich black muck for celery, onions, etc.; income last 
year $5500; good 8-room house with furnace heat; 
large barn. Carries $6000 Federal Farm Loan, runs 
33 years; full price only $11,000 with 15 cows, young 
stock, bull, horses, hens, equipment and furniture; 
part cash. J. J, KOLLER, Strout Agency, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Middletown, N. Y. 

For Sale—Good 160 acre dairy farm 4% miles N. 
W. of Adams, Mower Co., Minnesota. 10 room house, 
barn 30x80, milk house, De Laval milker, 30 head 
high grade Guernsey cows, ‘14 yearling heifers, 1 regis- 
tered bull. Other necessary buildings, equipment and 
feed. Address ROBERT JACKSON, R. 2, Adams, 
Minn, 20-2 

Dairying Opportunities—Bargain priced farms in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon suitable for intensive dairying from 
standpoint markets, climate and feed crops. Free lit- 
erature and_ settlement service. Write mentioning 
state. H, W. BYERLY, 117 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 19-4 

A very desirable farm home, 100 acres, located half 
way between Chippewa Falls and Eau Claire, On 
State Highway and Co-operative milk route. Average 
price per pound for butterfat for 1927 will be better 


than 60c.. Stocked with high class Guernseys. Special 
price for November. J. F. COTTON, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


Dairy Ranch—One of the best in the famous Palo 
Verda Valley, 160 acres $125.00 acre.. With or with- 
out equipment. Come to Southern California where 
there is green pasture the entire year and dairying is 
a pleasure, I. am@68 and going to retire. JOSEPH 
BULLER, Ripley, Riverside County, Calif. 

Southwest Missouri—938 acre dairy farm for sale, 3 
sets of buildings, 9 barns, green grass 9 months in the 
year; good all year road from County Seat, R. R. 
town and U. S. Highway. Price $25,000.00. Terms if 
desired. T. J. MURRAY, Springfield, Missouri. 

An estate. 200 acre dairy and chicken farm. School 
two miles; colloge, four. If interested, write MRS, 
NELLIE GILLEY, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

For Sale—465 acre retail dairy farm. Fine im- 
provements, _A real money maker, A. J. WINN, 
Burlington, Kansas. 20-3 

For Sale—140 well improved, good house, in sunny 
Washington. Write for information, NEIL GORDON, 
Usk, Washington. 


FOR RENT = - 


Wanted—A dairy farmer, who would be interested 
in developing a herd of pure-bred, high producing 
cattle, mostly Holsteins, and who knows how, to rent 
my half-section farm in South Dakota, on a 50—50 
basis. I will furnish the cattle which are already on 
the place and include heifers from dams with records 
up to 1175 pounds of butter and 29,000 of milk in a 
year. Renter. must be able to buy the horses and ma- 
chinery on the farm, and a half interest in 45. ewes 
and some sows and also half the feed, and be able 
to stand the strictest investigation as to his honesty 
and ability. Possession giyen March 1, 1928. EDWIN 
T. RAMSEY, Clark, S. D. 

Renters Wanted—Write for free books and list of 
improved farms for rent in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, productive for small grains, cloyer, alfalfa, dai- 
rying, cattle, sheep and hogs. Good schools, markets, 
churches in fast developing communities where land 
can be purchased on easy terms. Low homeseekers’ 
rates every Tuesday. Go now and see the harvest. 
E, C. LEEDY, Dept. 682, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 17-* 

For Rent on Shares—240 acres, forty miles from 
Chicago. Large barn, three silos, other buildings. 
Woven wire fence. 25 acres of new alfalfa seeding; 
100 acres of sod manured this fall. Some fall plow- 
ing. Equipped for dairy or feeding. Will furnish 
stock and machinery. W. H. SCHENDORF, 1340 PB. 
68rd St., Chicago, Tllinois. 

Dairy farm 6 miles from Columbia, near concrete 
highway. Good buildings, good water supply, produc- 
tive soil, 200 acres, 90 acres in bluegrass. Weak 
FREUDENBERGER, Columbia,. Missouri. NS 

Two Dairy Farms for rent near Janesville. FRANK 
W. FISHER, Janesville, Wisconsin. 20-2 

Model Large Dairy Barns, alfalfa and corn farm, 
without stock. WILFRED EPES, Blackstone, Va. 20-3 


fowa Cow Testing Associations need t 
ary $900 per year and up, plus_ board 
courses offered. Give age, experience, 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA § 
LEGE, Ames. : 


Seear 


Advertising in this department is 8e: 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED — 
Wanted at once, on one of Wisconsi 
Guernsey dairy farms, man to take care of 7 
making Grade A milk. One who understan 
care of milking utensils. Also want good n 
can operate milking machines. Using J] 
Surge, Living conditions ideal. Hot water } 
electric light. Wages $60 per’ month for } 
tions, board and room. WHITE PLA 
SEY DAIRY FARMS, J. B. Keeney, 0 er 
Ville, Wisconsin. +S ae 
Wanted—Single man, must be’ steady ani 
habits, to work in dairy barn feeding cows 4 
Milking with a De Laval milker. Man 
perience feeding and milking test cows prefe 
references and wages expected in first lette 
WATER JERSEY FARM, Coldwater, Michig 
Wanted—Herdsman, single, about 25. 
capable and well able to handle men sho 
Good opening. Certified Guernsey herd, : 
to 55. Personal interview. BELLE uTO, 
Wernersville, Pa, < a 
Herdsman Wanted—Married man without 
Must be capable and experienced. Wife to. 
work. $100 per month to start. Must fur 
ences with first letter. Address BOX 564, eaj 
Dairyman. f f 
Wanted—Dependable man for’ modern 
using De Laval milkers. Must. be a hustle 
$60.00 to start. MILES CITY DATRY,~ 
Montana. } 
Hardsman wanted to take charge of mo¢ 
barn and dairy. Must be good feeder and 
care of dairy. Herd about sixty. ‘Addrent | 
557,. care Hoard’s Dairyman. R 
Wanted—Married man with one in fami] 
milk. House, garden, milk furnished. Must 
erence. FRED O’DONNELL, Lone Ro V 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Position as Dairyman wanted by our for 
ager, G. P. Johnson, Woodside, Pa., who i 
of employment because of the destruction 
our dairy. This efficient foreman has alw; 
exceptional ability and judgment in ¢: g | 
in handling men, and in cooperation with h. 
crs and the medical inspectors of a certi 
which, largely because of his efficiency, ¢ 
produced the best-scoring milk in the 
advertisement is inserted without the kno 
Mr. Johnson, as a testimony of the regard 
he is held by us. Further information will 
given upon request. EDGEWOOD DAIRIE 
Ileacock Co., Proprietors, Wyncote, Va, 


Farm Manager, proven exceptional ability, 


position. _Life-time experience. College 
Dairying specialist. Certified milk. Very-, 
Profits guaranteed. -Know how. Share or. 


salary basis, Will invest. Highest referen 
COLE, 310 New Hancock Street, Wilkes-Ba) 
sylvania, aR 
Position wanted as farm manager mel 


stock farm. Lifetime experience breedin; 
cattle, Can build up your herd and soil. 
A. R. O. work, good with young stock, : fe 
for show, good farm mechanic, Best of 
Salary. and percentage. Married, age 3 
BOX ‘547, care Hoard’s Dairyman. na 
Young married man, 26 years old, wishes 
position on dairy farm, Lifetime dairyi 
cow tester. Experienced in all-lines. Am, ¢é| 
clean. Would like herdsman or milk ha 
Start after November first. Separate hong 
No children: . Address M.. lL, THOMPSON 
Farms, Grandin, N. Dak, pee 9 
Buttermaker wants position, has had : 


all from plow to creamery manager; first 
man, understands .cows and horses, a I 
capable of handling men, have a good 1 
vious work, forty-six years old, wife a boas 
prefer Michigan, Ohio, or Indiana. Address, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. : 
Clean, steady, sober, single man, age 40) 
hand and machine milker, wants change to 
house work, or work on up-to-date pow 
western states preferred. State all particul: 
ing wages in first letter. Address BO: 
Hoard’s Dairyman, \ 
Wanted—Position as farm superintend 
perience in dairying, farming and genera 
ing. Experience practical and _ scientific, 
Small family. Scotch. Good references. 4 
class position considered. JAMES M. KI 
Virginia. ~ - 
Position wanted by single, experience 
dairyman on up-to-date establishment, only 
sible position desired. The East preferred. 
particulars, 145 E, 101st., Los Angeles, 
Position wanted as herdsman, single, g¢| 
and expert calf raiser. Nominal wages fi 
increase thereafter _as proved worthy. 
563, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Wanted—Position operating farm on 
basis. Married. Own help. Life experie 
reference. December ist or before. BO 
6, Station C, Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Want work on farm as cook. Exner 
two school girls. Address MRS. @G. 
STARKLOFF, 640 Galapago, Denver, ol 
Dependable man wants work in dairy bj 
good work will be appreciated. Prefer Hi 


erence given. TRYGVE HVOSLEPF, jyo 


Vergeront and Johr 
Jersey Sale | 


The Vergeront & Johnso 
Holmen, Wisconsin, Thursd 
ber 6, was fairly well at 


barn. Most of the buyers f. 
tance were unable to atten 
count of the roads. Top bull 
Angell & Grathwold of M 
on a bid of $300. John Te 
Wisconsin paid $265 for a 


Forty-nine head made a 1 
$5077.50; twenty-eight head 
years averaged $129.82; and 
one year old and under tw 
$84.83; calves under one 
aged $45.37, — 
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eount for the erratic course of 
irkets continue their advances and 
rik ing contrast to butter. The October 
on the Wisconsin boards is 26.75 
he market shows a tendency to ad- 
er. This is not only the highest 
for October cheese since 1919, but 
highest in relation to the price of butter. 
ast several years October cheese on 
consin boards has averaged to be less 
r cent of the price of 92-score butter 
Yew York market, but this year the 
eese price is 55 per cent of the but- 


Ic ober Condensed Milk 


by U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
paid producers for 3.5% milk f. 0. b. 
ere as follows for October, covering 
ories manufacturing both case and 


Price per ewt. 


Range Ave. 

$2.30 $2.30 

i 2.32—3.00 2.64 

h Central 2.01—2.40 2.16 
Central 1.89—2.05 799 
1.89—2.00 1.95 

1.85—1.94 1.89 

1.84—2.15 1.94 

1.84—3.00 2.15 

-nine additional factories reported 


ed in part on current month’s whole- 
er quotation. Twenty-five factories 
rices not determined as yet and 20 
factories closed. 

nufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
condensed and unsweetened evapo- 
were as follows for September: 


Range Ave. 
, per case $5.60— 6.65 $ 6.28 
|, per ewt. 9.25—13.00 10.38 
d, per case 3.37— 5.20 4.50 
d, per cwt. 6.99— 9.50 8.48 
skim, per cwt. 5.19— 7.25 5.96 


ed skim, per cwt. 2.50— 6.45 3.70 


eptember Dry Milk 


port by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
ev holesale prices given below are based 
S from manufacturers governing ac- 
f. o. b, factory during September: 
skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7 cents 
s for dry skimmilk in bulk, averag- 
mts a pound for sales, totaling 7,170,- 
When packed in one-pound cans the 
ported was 33.5 cents a pound. 

hole Milk: Prices ranged from 22 
2.6 cents for dry whole milk, averag- 
cents for sales totaling 375,528 lbs. 
ked in one-pound cans the price res 
s 46.5 cents a pound. 

uttermilk; Prices ranged from 7 cents 
mts for dry buttermilk in bulk, aver. 
ents a pound for sales totaling 1,807,- 
When packed in one-pound cans the 
ported was 10.5 cents a pound. 


isconsin September Milk 


average Wisconsin farm milk price for 
r, according to the report of the 
Department of Agriculture, was $2.14 
red. This is ten cents higher than 
this year, 25 cents above September 
year, and 23 cents above September, 


Towa August Butter 


‘Towa Creamery Secretaries’ and Mana- 
ociation reports that for the local 
S reporting, patrons received 47.83 
Pound for fat in August as compared 
58 cents for the same month a year 
e price paid per pound of fat ranged 
} cents to 51 cents, with the average 
ed per creamery being 33,789 pounds. 


Alfalfa Experience 


RD’S DAIRYMAN:—In 1923 I 
f a farm with sandy soil in 
County, Minnesota. The fol- 
year I seeded about 6 acres 
uialfa which did not seem to do 
_ and some of the neighbors 
at me and thought I was 
my time and money in this 
king. 

le summer of 1925 I seeded 
2s that gave a fair crop of 
1926. This year’s first cut- 
about three tons to the acre 
ner crop was never yrown. It 
go five tons per acre for the 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


This year I had seeded ten acres to 
white sweet clover with the same 
treatment, and I am awaiting results. 

The above, I believe, was the first 
alfalfa ever seeded in this section, 
and what it does here can be done 
anywhere. It is my intention to plant 
the whole farm to this crop in time, 
as I am convinced that the price of 
land will thereby be advanced, for al- 
falfa land is worth considerable more 
than land without it. 


Minnesota. A. E. RINKER, 


The Agelutination Test 


The agglutination test for abortion 
was described as follows by Dr. J. 
G. Wills before a meeting of the New 
York Breeders’ Association: 


“It has been found that the blood 
serum of an animal affected with cer- 
tain germ diseases contains a certain 
product which has the power, when 
added to other blood, of producing 
a clumping or grouping of the bac- 
teria in such blood if of the same 
kind as in the test fluid. In the ag- 
glutination test for abortion the germ 
is grown in the laboratory mixed with 
a definite quantity of weak salt solu- 
tion which is used in making the test. 
To this a definite fixed quantity of 
blood serum from the animal under 
examination is added. 11 the speci- 
men under test contains the abortion 
germ, after this test tube stands over 
night we will find a grouping or 
clumping in the bottom of the tube. 
If the blood from the animal under 
test does not contain these germs the 
fluid will remain cloudy. 


“A small amount of blood is neces- 
sary, not more than a tablespoonful 
or thereabout being needed. This is 
usually obtained by inserting a hypo- 
dermic needle into the jugular vein. 
It is necessary to restrain the animal 
by using a nose leader or having an 
attendant hold the animal, place a 
cord or small rope about the neck 
close to the shoulder, draw tight 
thereby stopping circulation in the 
jugular vein, which will stand out 
clearly—insert the needle with a 
quick jab through the skin and, if 
properly inserted, there will be an 
immediate flow of blood, which should 
be caught in a sterile bottle. This 
blood is allowed to clot and forward- 
ed to the laboratory. Each bottle 
must be marked preferably with the 
ear tag number of the animal from 
which taken. It is necessary that 
great care be used in getting the 
proper identity of each sample taken, 
otherwise we may easily confuse the 
results. 


“The technical training required to 
conduct this blood test is such that at- 
tempts to use it without laboratory 
facilities are, as yet, extremely un- 
reliable. It should also be understood 
that while obtaining the blood sample 
may not, necessarily, require a veter- 
inarian, it does require a person 
familiar with the exact technic to be 
followed and trained to observe cer- 
tain sanitary precautions to avoid 
possible injury to the animal, as for 
example through infection from the 
needle, as well as to obtaining a 
proper blood sample. 

“Tt is necessary that blood from all 
cows in the herd, as well as the herd 
bull, be taken, as well as heifers that 
have been bred and are carrying 
calves. There seems to be no neces- 
sity for taking blood from unbred 
heifers or from calves still nursing. 
The former are not often infected. 
Calves will respond, almost without 
exception, if the mother is diseased; 
this being due to certain products in 


the milk of the mother being carried 


into the blood of the calf and produc- 
ing agglutinating power even though 
no abortion germs actually exist in 
the body of the calf.” 


Half’ Day’s Work But No 
Groundhog 


Hoarp’s DAirYMAN:—As I see it 
now, the hardest half day’s work I 
ever did was trying, to dig out a 
groundhog den. At the time, of 
course, it wasn’t hard work—it was’ 
fun. I moved as much earth in that 
half day as a day laborer would in a 
week, I do believe. And I didn’t get 
the groundhog. “You couldn’t ex- 
pect to,” Ben Foster, an old timer in 
the neighborhood told me. “Don’t 
you know a groundhog can dig fast- 
er than you can? He was keeping 
ahead of your spade.” 

Maybe so—I don’t know whether 
Ben was right or wrong. One thing 
I do know, though, I can get rid of 
a groundhog now in less than a half 
day’s time, and a whole lot easier 
than the digging method. 

Calcium cyanide—that’s the new 
method. All you have to do is put a 
tablespoonful of this material in the 
burrow, fill up the burrow, and the 
groundhog will never see his shadow. 

This material, calcium cyanide, 
comes in crystals or powder. Some 
folks use the powder in a hand dust- 
ing machine—just stick the nozzle 
down the burrow, work the duster 
handle, then withdraw the nozzle and 
stop up the hole with a spadeful of 
earth. 

The’ only thing to be careful about 
is breathing the fumes of calcium 
cyanide—it’s dangerous. 

Oh, yes, get after the woodchucks 
before June or July. The young 
‘chucks leave home along in the sum- 
mer, and you may miss some of them 
if you wait too late in the summer. 

Inexpensive, too; it costs only two 
cents to kill a groundhog with cal- 
cium cyanide. Costs more than that 
to dig them out, let me tell you. 

New Jersey. E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 


Holsteins to Japan 


We are advised by Thomas J. 
Owens, president of the Washington 
State Holstein-Friesian. Association, 
that a shipment of foundation Hol- 
stein cattle was made from Seattle 
October 19 on the S. S. London Maru 
for Japan. They were purchased for 
the Imperial Live Stock Experiment 
Station at Chiba, near Tokio, from 
the Carnation Farms., Included in this 
lot is the great cow, Bella YVeeman 
Segis Matador, with a record as a 
four-year-old of 32,217 pounds milk 
containing 997.6 pounds fat. 


Levi: Did you ever fall in love with 
words? 

Solomon: Yes, with these, 
find check.” 


“enclosed 


ing. Write for 
Special Offer? 
Powerful, economical — from wood saw ‘to 


churn, Makes car easy to crank. Fits any 
model; no holes to drill; attachin few minutes; 
does not affect steering. Wil' not overheat. 
FREE Send name today for freeliterature 
on thislatest, pamersntesd nape ed 
power. Try it 16 days on your Fordat our risk, 


E-Z POWER MF6, C9., Box 2096, Atchison, Kansas 
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WANTED! | 
A Livestock Man 


—in-each community to establish and 
supervise advanced feeding methods 
recommended by Agricultural Stations. 
Must know livestock; no other experi- 
ence necessary. We give 


individual arr ee ee and GOOD 
training gratis. Appoint- 
ments at good pay for P AY 


part or all time now be- 

ing made. Write, stating age, experi- 
ence, present occupation and referenc- 
es. This may be a position of great 
importance to you. Write TODAY. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 
DEPT. 100 
BURLINGTON 


WISCONSIN 


MEN WANTED ON RAILROADS 
Nearest their homes—everywhere. Firemen, Brakemen, 
beginners $150—$250 monthly. Promoted to Conductor 
or Engineer—$3,000—$4,000 yearly—highest wages on 
railroads RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk MIO, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Do you realize that your 
weariness, mental exhaus- 
tion, and many more serious 
ills are the direct result of 
foot neglect ? 
The everlasting service that 
you expect from your feet 
can only be realized if you 
give them the care which 
they deserve! Run-over 
heels are the danger signal, and should have 
immediate attention — if you want health. 


Make Your Feet Happy ! 


HE National Bureau “f Foot Correction 

has devoted many years specializing ex- 

clusively on the creation and develop- 
ment of foot aids that make feet happy 
We offer you a foot aid that will positively 
adjust itself to your feet, and that will end 
the nerve-racking torment of aching feet. 
National Foot Aids are constructed of finest 
leather with an aluminum heel-base, and 
with provision for adjustments at the arch, 
ball and heel. 
You will rejoice in the comfort, correct sup- 
port and youthful buoyancy—which you 
cannot possibly getin shoes alone! And it 
doesn’t matter how many different pairs, or 
kinds of shoes you wear—National Foot 
Aids are adjustable and one pair of foot aids 
will fit all your shoes. And our special price, 
direct to you, is only $5.00 per pair. 


Do NOT Send Money! 

Just fill out the coupon at the bottom. Place 
stockinged-foot on a piece of paper, and 
trace outline of your foot, holding pencil 
upright. This is best accomplished while 
sitting down, to avoid too much pressure on 
the foot while tracing. 

On receipt of the coupon and tracing, our 
experts will make up a pair of adjustable 
foot aids to fit your particular feet, and they 
will be mailed to you within 24 hours. On 
their arrival pay your postman only $5.00— 
as the carrying charges are paid by us! Send 
the coupon and tracing now, to— 


Nat’l Bureau of Foot Correction 
Paul Brown Bldg. Dept.D St. Louis, Mo. 


Our Broad and Genuine 

GUARANTEE 
We guarantee these foot 
aids to be exactly as repre- 
sented. If after wearing 
them as directed, you do 
not believe that they give 
you genuine foot happiness 
—return them, and your 
money will be refunded 
promptly. 


How tracing should 
be made. If troubled 
with callouses, mark 
an X on the tracing 
where they appear. 


National Bureau of Foot Correction—Dept. D 
Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, as per your guarentee, 
one pair of National Foot Aids, for 
which I will pay postman $5 on de- 
livery. Enclose find tracing of my foot. 


Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 
live stock with an ad on our Special Oppor- 
tunities Page. 


Noy. 15—Holsteins, at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Noy. 15-16-17-18—Holsteins. 
town, Wisconsin. 
Nov. 16—Holsteins. 
Noy. 17—Holsteins. 
Noy. 30—Guernseys. 
° Griswold, Sale Mgr. 
May 238, 1928—Guernseys. 


May 24-25, 1928—Guernseys. 
—Merryman Sales Co., 

May 26—Guernseys. 
well Junction, New York. 


Mers. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


C. T. Eaton, Bethany, Mo. 
United States National Holstein Sale at Waukesha and Water- 


O. G. Clark & Co. pure-bred Holstein sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

O. G. Clark & Co. high grade Holstein sale, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
La Crosse Co, Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at West Salem, Wis. 
Third Annual Sale of Coventry, Dunwalke, 
Guernseys at Trenton, N. J. Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. 

Louis Merryman’s Semi-annual Sale at oonisnt Md. 
Emmadine Farms second Annual Sale of Foremost Gaerfseya: Hope- 


June 7—National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAW 
Holliston, Florham 


Herrick 


S. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., Mer. 
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he Cows | 


Banish the HeverEnding 
Grind of Hand Milking 


OUR grandfather had to 


milk his cows by hand. 

But you don’t—any more than you 
have to drive to town with an ox 
team. Isn’t it time to banish forever 
the drudgery of hand milking? 
Don’t be the last to give up the old 
way. Join up with the thousands 
of farmers who now milk their herds 
easier, quicker, better and more 
i] safely with the Burrell Milker. The 
|| time you save can be used for other 
productive work, for leisure, and 
for pleasure—no other farm invest- 
ment will give yousuchlargereturns. 
The Burrell also 

J eliminates hand 
-} stripping-It Milks 
the Cows Clean. 
That’s why you'll 


finally come to 
Single Tube System the Burrell. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. INC. 
10 Albany Street, Little Falls, N.Y. 


| You Need This Book ie) 


Every cow owner needs it— 
whether he is now milking 
by handor machine. It’s not 
a mere catalog, but a 32-page 
profusely illustrated book 
which is a guide in both se- 
i) lecting and using a milking 
machine- backed by 67 years’ 
experiment and experience. 
You owe this book to your- 
self, It’s free. Send foritnow. 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 


ANTI- cow KICKER 


( 
{")' Saves your temper, your cows, 


your milk. Does not excite the § 


cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk. 
ing heifers, cows with sore 
teats, or vicious kick. 
ers. Cannot wear out. 


Put on or off in 15 sec- § 


onds. Guaranteed to 
be an absolutely per- 
fect anti-kicker, or put 
on loosely as _ hobble 
for cow, horsesor mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
lbs. Send for it today, when you 
need it you won’t have time, 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
.H Topeka, Kansas 


CLIP YOUR COWS 
IT MEANS MORE..- 
Cleaner and Better Milk. 


Easier to keep them clean, make 
them feel more comfortable and 
keep dirt out of the milk pail. 


CLIPPING improves the health 
of CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, 
etc. Use a GILLETTE PORT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC’ CLIPPING 
MACHINE. Also furnished with 
GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light 
sirecuit furnished by any Electrio 
Light & Power Co. or on any 
make of Farm Lighting Plant. 


Price list free on request, 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE Co. 
129 West 3ist St. Dept. M. New. York, N, Y. 


For bedding, most Renvenione: sete and 
sanitary. Write for special, delivered prices. 
Jagerson Fuel Company, 


Indispensable for break- § 


Neenah. Wis. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Hunter of Kewaunee 


crop of wheat which he planted in the 
spring of 1841.’ A log cabin was erect- 
ed where they resided for several 
years. My father, a lad of five, took 
kindly to outdoor life and would fre- 
quently accompany his father in 
search of game. 

One fine spring morning while 
these two were out in the woods, they 
ran across a couple of cub bears. 
Strange to say they did not squeal as 
cubs usually will when molested, so 
they carried them home. One of the 
cubs was sold but the other one be- 


came tame and would accompany my’ 


father to the village or any other 
place. At the approach of winter, a 
hole was dug underneath the sill of the 
barn and a chain stapled to the sill. 
In this den the bear spent his first 
winter. He grew so rapidly that fath- 
er had to discontinue taking him to 
the village as people were afraid of 
him, although he was perfectly harm- 
less. 

An interesting ieldent occurred in 
the fall. Two well-to-do Englishmen 
visited the United States for adven- 
ture and to kill bears for their skins. 
They expected to go West where bears 
were plentiful. Upon reaching New 
York they were told that what they 
needed was a bear dog. 

The innocent Englishmen fell for 
this proposition and paid this fellow 
$500 for a dog which was untrained 
but whose bear killing instinct had 
‘come down through a long line of an- 
cestry. They went from New York 
City to Buffalo and there got a boat 
that took them to Racine. While rest- 
ing there for a few days they heard 
that Seth Moore had a large bear. 

Early one afternoon, while my 
father was playing out in the yard, 
these two gentlemen came up leading 
a huge dog. It must. have been a 
Great Dane. They immediately asked 
about the bear and were told that the 
bear was down near the barn. They 
asked if they could see my grandfath- 
er and my father readily ran to the 
house for him. They told my grand- 
father about their bear hunting ex- 
pedition and the dog they had pur- 
chased. 

Grandfather, listened while they in- 
formed him ‘that the dog wasn’t 
trained and they felt before going in- 
to the forest in search of bears it 
would be a good plan to train him as 
to just how a bear smelled and acted. 
They said they would keep a rope on 
their dog and would only let him get 
close to the bear. 

Grandfather, of course, was amused 
and told the men that as far as in- 
juring the bear was concerned, they 
need not keep a rope on the dog. They 
seemed to be very solicitous about the 
bear being killed by. the dog, but 
grandfather told them if they were 
willing to risk their dog that he would 
risk the bear, consequently they were 
delighted to take the rope off of the 


Comparing Breeds 


Hoarp’s DAirYMAN:—After read- 
ing your very interesting and instruc- 
tive articles on the dairy breeds of 
the United States, I would like to 
set before your readers a few inter- 
esting figures regarding the number 
of completed records of the Holstein, 
Jersey, and Guernsey breeds in cem- 
parison with the total number of ani- 
mals (including both males and fe- 
males) registered in the herd books 
of each breed. 

From data obtained from these ar- 
ticles and through breed papers I 
find that there have been registered 
to date about 1,500,000 Holsteins, ap- 
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dog to leave him unhampered. Father 
claims that the dog was courageous 
and nearly as large as the bear. They 
found the bear amusing himself by 
circling in front of his den at the end 
of his chain. 

On the approach of the strangers 
with the dog, he stopped his circling 
motion and sat up. When the men set 
the dog on the bear, the dog, desirous 
to obey, jumped at the bear. The bear 
wasn’t used to such excitement but he 
stood his ground. Finally the dog, in 
one great leap, cleared the bear’s head 
end grabbed him by the back of the 
neck. This bothered the bear and 
greatly aroused his anger. 
broke the dog’s hold by turning a 
somersault, then grabbed the dog 
with his paw and dashed for his hole. 
He went under like a flash and all 
that was heard were a few yelps from 
the dog. 

The men immediately ripped up the 
barn floor, but found only a few 
mangled parts of the dog and the bear 
who resented their intrusion. The 
men expressed regret at the outcome. 
Grandfather told them it was a good 
lesson, that no one but a skilled hunt- 
er should attempt to go on a bear kill- 
ing expedition and probably the loss 
of their dog meant the saving of their 
own lives. 

The lands in the vicinity of Racine 
were very fertile. They were not so 
hard to clear west of town because 
of the prairie openings. The settlers 
came in rapidly. This was not so 
much to grandfather’s liking because 
it interfered with hunting and trap- 
ping. 

So grandfather took his family 


“overland to visit his brother at Bara- 


boo who had written him wonderful 
tales of that country. He rented his 
farms at Racine, put the family into 
wagons and started his westward 
trip. He went by way of Madison 
and camped on the shores of one of 
the beautiful lakes. He followed a 
tote road up to Baraboo and crossed 
the Wisconsin River with his horses 
and family on a ferry. 

However, the country didn’t look as 
wild as he had expected, so after vis- 
iting a day at Baraboo, he continued 
up the Baraboo River. He located 
about ten or twelve miles from Reeds- 
burg and quite close to La Valle. He 
built a log cabin on the banks of Big 
Creek, a short distance from where it 
joins the Baraboo River, and pur- 
chased land from the government at 
$1.25 per acre. This seemed to be the 
most favorable country that he had 
yet reached from the hunting and 
trapping standpoint. He spent a great 
deal of his time hunting wild bees. He 
cleared off a few acres of land. He 
cut considerable bluejoint hay along 
the Baraboo River to feed his horses 
and one or two cows. 

As fall approached, he devoted con; 
siderable of his time to hunting deer 


proximately 700,000 Jerseys, and 
about 320,000 Guernseys. The aver- 
age production for all cows tested of 
these. breeds are: Holsteins, 15,720 
lbs. milk testing 3.5% or 532 Ibs. fat; 
Jerseys, 8,698 lbs. milk testing 5.4% 
or 466 lbs. fat; Guernseys, 9,664 lbs. 
milk testing 5% or 482 lbs. fat. 

The point which I wish to carry is, 
when comparing breeds are these av- 
erages absolutely fair to each indi- 
vidual breed? I find that from these 
1,500,000 Holsteins (males and fe- 
males) we have 25,431. yearly tests, 
or about 1.69% of these cattle tested, 
while in our younger breed, the 
Guernsey, we have only some 320,000 


The bear’ 


and trapping on the Baraboo 
Indians were plentiful but pe; 
My father was then thirteen ye: 
and hunted and trapped a greg 
with his father. His brothers: 
take so much interest in huntir 
trapping. i 

There is one panics that 
relates that is quite interesting 
eral hundred Indians were cam} 
the Baraboo River near their 
The Indians some time befor 
deeded their lands to the | 
States Government, but many 
Indians didn’t fully realize w 
meant to give the land away, | 
that they had a just right of s 
there. They were notified ¢s 
times by government officials to 
on their own lands in Moone 
refused to go. , 

Finally the government got, § 
ox teams, loaded the Indians i in 
wagons and carried them into 1 
sota by way of La Crosse. T 
dians made no serious objecti) 
though my father knew from t 
with the papooses that they. 
want to go. The Whites retur) 
the Wisconsin side of the rive 
started their long, tedious j« 
back. They were very mucl| 
prised, however, when they 1% 
the old location of the Indian ‘ 
to find it inhabited again by the 
Indians. | They wondered very 
how the Indians could have 1 
them back. They soon learne( 
they had secured boats, gone dc 
the mouth of the Wisconsia i 
and paddled quickly back to the 
camping ground. 

After a meeting at which the ( 

\ 
1 


matter was discussed, they deci 
leave the Indians unmolested, 
they did, and the Indians lived 
happily for several years befor 
moved on of their own accord. 
The early settlers, moving int 
County, cleared off the ca 
rapidly. This was not to my { 
father’s liking so he made one ( 
trips westward and hunted) 
trapped in the vicinity of Neil) 
and Black River Falls. Finally > 
cided to return to his farm in Fe 
This he did early in the fiftie 
found a big change in the count 
He conceived the idea of sedi 
some big mackinaw boats with? 
bows pretty well decked, and | 
fall of the year took his }: 
hounds, and guns and 


near the division line of ae 
and Sheboygan Counties. My jt 
and one of his brothers, togethei 
a man or two who had worke 
grandfather, spent a goodly portr 
the fall hunting and trappie i 

(To be continued) 


registered, but with 22, 165. ks 
tests or about 6.6% ° of this b» 
total enrollment tested. The a 
comes in on the happy mediur W 
approximately 700,000 registere| 
with 19,742 yearly. tests, | or 
2.85% tested. 

Will not these wide varia 
tween cattle tested, and tous 


duction of these breeds? 
Freeport, Pa. 


They call her compass bee 
does have her good pointe, 


a 


much of a success. Twenty-five 
aranteed breeders and un- 
went through the ring for 
Six 


igh animal of the sale, Paul- 
Shady Lawn Guernsey Farm, 
‘Ohio state champion in Class 
nd is in addition one of the 
@ cows in the state in Class A. 
was purchased by Edw. Orton, 
if Ohio. 

E. Loker, Ohio, a newcomer 
Guernsey men, purchased, 
g others, the 5-year-old son of 
- Maid Queen of Spring Hill 
ibs. fat in Class A) for $1,000. 
sale was managed by the Ohio 
Breeders’ Association. Wal- 
ndrews did the selling and Sec- 
Barlow was in the box. 

‘lowing i is a list of those animals 
|g for $600 or more and buyers: 
‘estone, Ohio 


eee Trene $600 
, Ohio 
; May Day $600 
: 9ker, Ohio 
$1500 


Maid’s Warrior of Shuttlewick 1000 
aurer, Ohio 


= of Shady Lawn 


Mole’s Yellow Daisy $900 
os of Shady Lawn 1200 
Orton, Jr., Ohio 
uline of Shady Lawn $2050 
ith, Indiana 
ee Shady Lawn $1025 
1475 


‘ue-Bell of Drury Lane 


| | Island Dairyman 


An's DAIRYMAN: —Not the 
‘of Guernsey, but Guernseys on 
ne Island, the largest island of 
.postle Group located in Lake Su- 
r north of Ashland and east of 
eld. _ Madeline Island is about 
n miles long and three or four 
wi ide. It is inhabited principally 

who give their time to com- 

fishing, though there are a 
ier who devote most of their 
ion to dairying and fruit grow- 


Je writer called on one of the 
prominent dairymen on the 
1 this summer and was greatly 
with what he saw. This dairy- 
theodore Bissell, has about 200 
most of which are under culti- 
and in grass. He keeps 18 to 
r sey grade cows, and I might 
they are exceptional ones 
he is a good farmer and un- 
his business, Mr, Bissell 
eighty-ton silo which is prob- 
farthest north of any silo in 
. When asked if he consid- 
‘the ‘silo profitable, the owner 
i that it saved him some three or 
ndred dollars per year, and 
aid for itself each year. This 
however, he remarked that 
is extremely backward and 
be caught with a frost before 
dy for the silo. 
doing excellent work and 
success of his dairy farming 
at I would call great handi- 
N visiting his farm I first in- 
his herd, which being in a 
. pasture alge to the roadside 
a few steps from the auto- 
the cows. They certainly 
bove the average and all 
thrifty and well kept. Mr. 
eported that he was selling 
0 worth of milk and cream 
| to the summer resorters. In 
er and spring he produces 
thich has to be sent across the 
to the creamery at Bayfield. 


wing period on these islands 
and the cold water of Lake 
surrounding them acts as a 
c ,and prevents the hot 


Dt 


e st Guernseys Average 
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Camel 


The cigarette that leads 
by billions 


Just to state a great truth 


in another way—Camel is 


so exactly what so many 


smokers want that no 


other brand is even a 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


weather 
land. 
To illustrate how short the seasons 
are in this region: We found early 
Richmond cherries ripening August 
15; the oats were still green and corn 
was about two feet high and would 
require from a month to six weeks to 
even make silage. In winter the wa- 
ter that must be crossed and the cold 
along with much snow which blocks 
transportation, makes it difficult’ to 
get to market. The islands are shut in 
during long periods when the ice is 
forming or breaking up. Sometimes 
the islanders cannot get to a store or 
trading place for several weeks owing 
to the dangerous condition of the ice 
which can neither be crossed by a 
sled nor boat. The springs are late and 
the summers short and cool. In spite 
of this or because of it, it is a won- 


experienced on the main 


close second. 


If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 


derful grazing country. Splendid 
crops of hay can be grown, and clo- 
ver of all kinds thrives and produces 
enormous crops. Fruit grows to per- 
fection as well as vegetables which all 
seem to have a better flavor than can 
be obtained farther south. The sum. 
mer and fall seasons are delightful, 
and the islands have a wonderful fu- 
ture as a resort country. They are 
especially adapted for sufferers of 
hay fever and asthma. Dairying and 
fruit growing are dependable and will 
in time make the islands rich centers 
of production. 

Nebraska. A, L. HAECKER. 

Salesman: This is the type of press 
that pays for itself, sir. 

Printer: Well, as soon as it has done 
that you can have it delivered at my 
shop. 


Ice 


Machinery 


For 
Dairies 
and 


Creameries 


Send for 


BulletinNo.29R 


It is FREE 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


874 Clintorait. Estab. 1867 MILWAUKEE 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
sk Him Why! 


Wis. 


Goods 


Always look 


for the 


| Red Brand 


t) ia 


SS : bo e 
“Experience 


From way out ° 
at Jay Em, is a dear 
Wyo.,S.M.( teacher” 


Foote writes: 
“T could have 
borrowed money at 10% interest and still 
be ahead if I had fenced when I started.’’ 


A $250 team of mares and five horses frozen 
to death in a blizzard — his only cow gorged 
to death in a cane field —a valuable Holstein 
bull altered by ranchers— jennets bred to 
a neighbor’s scrub stallion—two Holstein 
heifers strayed away —200 chickens killed by 
coyotes—10 acres of cane mowed clean by 
range cattle — these are a few of Mr. Foote’s 
losses before he fenced. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
“Galvannealed’’ Copper Bearing | 


will not only save losses like this for you but 
make enough extra profit to pay for itself, 
over and over again, in the many years of 
service it will give. 


RED BRAND can’t help but last for many 
years. Copper in the steel keeps long life in; 
extra heavy ‘‘Galvannealed’’ coating of zinc 
keeps rust out; picket-like stay wires, wavy 
line wires, can’t-slip knots, help keep ‘it 
straight, trim, hog-tight and bull-proof. 

What has been your experience with or with- 
out good fence? Wewill pay $5 or more foreach 
letter that we use. Write for details, catalog 
and 3 interesting bookdets that tell how others 
have made more money with hog-tight fences. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
4 1712 Industrial Street - Peoria, Illinois 


[Advertisement] 


Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Vernonia, Ore., has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of eggs. She says: 


“Late in October, our fifteen hens were not 
laying at all. I started giving them Don 
Sung, and for ten days they still didn’t lay. 
But on the eleventh day they laid thirteen 
eggs, and it is wonderful what Don Sung has 
done for our egg basket.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets 
which Miss Wright used, are opening the eyes 
of chicken raisers all over America. The tab- 
lets can be obtained from the Burrell-Dugger 
Co., 316 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Poultry raisers whose hens are not lay- 
ing well should send 50 cents for a trial 
package (or $1 for the extra large size, hold- 
ing three times as much). Don Sung is posi- 


tively guaranteed to do the work or money 
promptly refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to start giving Don 
Sung to your hens, so you will have a good 
supply of fresh eggs all winter. 


7 No single invention In poultrydom has 
0 largely increased egg production £, 

mathe peotite fromafiockofhens /£ 

C) 34 i 


VAPOR BATH 

GRAIN SPROUTER 
ur W.H, Monroe invented the first 
rain sprouter and we are its largest 
manufacturers and make five kinds to 


ao RICS, jan 1 sizes from 8 qt. to 15 bu. Ask f 
for “‘SPROUTED OATS--MORE EGGS,’’ 


complete catalog on spronted oats and sprouters ever offered. 


y CLOSE-TO-NATURE, 77 Front St., Colfax, lowa 


| More Eee Money 


|| Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
\, Get eggs when prices are high. Raise 
\\ chickens the Poultry Tribune way. 
|| New methods of feeding, housing, 
\ marketing, etc,, that you can use. 
| Practical articles every month by 
successful poultrymen. Free breed 
picturesin natural colors. 3 yrs.,$1. 
1 yr.,50c; 3 month trial 10c, 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Box 31 Mount Morris-lIUinois. 


WHITE LEGHORN Eggs and Chicks 


big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired by 
200 to 293 egg males. Egg bred 28 years. Winners 20 egg 
contests. Shipped c, 0. d. Catalog, special price bulletin 
free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels at low prices. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FARROW. CHIX 


First Chix Will Be Ready in February, 1928 
D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES. PEORIA, ILL. 
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Choosing a Breed 


We want to buy some chicks this 
fall, that is, some of the lighter kinds. 


. What kind would be best to get, the 


Leghorns, the Minoreas, or the An- 
dalusians? Will the-lighter kind ma- 
ture quicker than the heavy kind? 

What should we feed them and 
what should we give them to drink in 
the beginning? 

Please tell me what the Wisconsin 
ration contains. 

When you say feed chicks 48 or 72 
hours old, does that mean that they 
should not have anything to drink 
until they are that old? 
~ Ackley, Ia. MV. 


Every time a person starts talking 
breeds, regardless of whether that 
may be in poultry, dairy cattle, hogs, 
or anything else of that kind, it is 
an absolutely positive indication that 
an argument is going to result. I 
find that a person is just about as 
safe in-criticizing a man’s selection 
of a breed as he is in criticizing his 
selection of a wife, since in either in- 
stance they are sold on either one of 
them for life. 

In most instances, though under av- 
erage conditions which is the con- 
trolling factor, we find there are 
more high records made and more 
high record stock available in Single 
Comb White Leghorns than there are 
in any other one of the breeds or 
varieties that we know of. Some 
people will take the Minorcas because 
they are a little bit larger and pro- 
duce larger eggs, but under the pres- 
ent market conditions we do not get 
any premium outside of the produc- 
tion of a 24- to 26-ounce egg. When 
it comes to producing 26- to 28-ounce 
eggs about the only added benefit we 
get from it comes from that pride of 
production of something superior. 

One of the disadvantages of the 
Andalusians, of course, is that the 
Blue Andalusians do not breed true. 
Each year from the mating of blue 
males and blue females one will 
obtain a certain percentage of 
blue birds but another percentage 
will be black and another percentage 
will be white or white mottled with 
black. This will occur each year and 
there is no way possible by which a 
Blue Andalusian can be produced 
that will not produce in turn both 
blue, black, and white offspring. 
That is a point not always under- 
stood on the part of a purchaser and 
they are sometimes disappointed in 
the progeny that-they may obtain 
from the Blue Andalusian. They 
sometimes think it is a result of 
mixed breeding but that is the result 
of the means by which they have 
been produced and will always con- 
tinue. i 

The so-called Wisconsin Ration is 
made up of 80 lbs. of ground yellow 
corn, 20 lbs. standard wheat mid- 
dlings, 5 lbs. of raw bone chick size 
or special steamed bone, 5 lbs. of a 
high calcium carbonate grit, 1 Ib. of 
salt, with milk for the chicks to drink. 

In most instances when it says 
not to feed the chicks for 48 to 
72 hours it means that the chicks 
should not eat anything during that 


%) 
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time providing they are not allowed 
under the brooder. : * 

You have undoubtedly noticed in 
some of the earlier discussions in this 
column that we do not advise chicks 
to be placed under the brooder until 
time to feed them, which means they 
are kept either in the chick boxes or 
in the brooder, preferably in the 
chick boxes until they are 48 hours 
old, and then at that time are placed 
under the brooder and are fed and 
given the milk to drink at that peri- 
od. Oftentimes the mistake is made 
in that a great many people will put 
some sand or gravel on the floor of 
the colony house under the brooder, 
put the chicks in there and then won- 
der why they lose chicks as a result 
of their becoming filled up with this 
sand or gravel and.a heavy mortality 
resulting. A chicken is going to eat 
most anything it has there if the feed 
is not supplied. Overcome it by not 
putting them under the brooder until 
ready to feed them. 

For the first three, six, eight, or 
ten, or possibly twelve’ weeks the 
chicks would have nothing to drink 
except milk and no water supplied to 
them during that time which is the 
one source of animal protein feed 
which is possible for them to obtain. 

The advantage of sunlight has 
been discussed previously and wheth- 
er or not cod liver oil should be sup- 
plied as a part of the ration is based 
entirely upon your conditions. If 
you have sunlight available for them, 
the. cod liver oil should not be sup- 
plied, otherwise about 2 per cent 
should be added to the mash mixture. 
—J. B. HAyEs. 


Estimates of the cost of brooding 
and rearing Barred Rock and White 
Leghorn chicks indicated that the 
feed cost’ were similar for both 
breeds, but since the Barred Rocks 
made more rapid gains the cost per 
unit of gain was less.—Report of 
Canada Experiment Farms. 


The codfish lays a million eggs, 
And the helpful hen lays one, 
But the codfish doesn’t cackle, 
To tell us what she’s done; 
And so we scorn the codfish coy, 
And the helpful hen we prize, 
Which indicates to you and me, 
That it pays to advertise. 
—Grit. - 


) for Latest 
HAMMER TYPE 


FEED MIL 


Run by 2 H.P. Electric Motor or = 
2% H.P. Gasoline Engine. Grinds & 
35 bushel shelled corn per hour: Runs 
slow — grinds fast. No burrs tore- 
place. Nails, bolts and wire can’t dam- 
age it. Screens changed without stop- 
ping mill. : 


PRATER MILL 
r I 


in first cost and operating cost 
— is durable and simple. -En- 
dorsed by Electric Power Compa- 
nies. Can be started fully loaded 
without causing line disturbance. 


Made im Three Sizes 
Capacities 35 to'85 bushel 
shelled corn per hour 
2p arise $38.75; 3H. P23, price 
$44.25; 6 H.P., price $65. Can be 
furnished equipped with Fan Blow- 
er and pipe for elevating feed up to 
40 ft. Also complete with Electric 
Motor, mounted as unit with Mill, 
Write for Catalog (2) 
PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1303 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 


Also makers of 
Blue Streak 
Mills, large ca- 

acity Hammer 

ype, moderate 
speed. Grinds 
roughage as 
wellas grain— 
for Fordson or 
equal power. 


| | Selecting Toba 


Taking nothing for ars 
he sets out to find th 


‘to suit the needs and means 


= oh ia 
bes | 


‘tobacco and finds it 
- . by elimination test 


Some folks act on “hunches,’ 
on emotion, some on pet theori 
still others on cold logic. : 


Here is a pipe smoker in the 
class. And the reason, as he e} 
is that for three years he hz 
taught to take nothing for g 
but to prove his way as he goe 


So when he took up pipe-s 
he simply applied laboratory 
finding.the right tobacco. Noy 
satisfied that he is not smoking 
tain tobacco on theoretical sup, 
but on proven worth, | of 


Mr. Plaine, the medical stu 
question, writes as follows: | 


427 Lyons Ay} 

: Newark, 1) 
Larus & Bro. Co. Oct. 16, | 

- Richmond, Va. al 
Gentlemen: oi 


Most medical students by the 
they reach the third year of | 
work have absorbed the scientifi¢ } 
it. That is, we take nothing for g) 
ed unless it has been confirmed by 
periment. or other reliable mi 
Prove it, we say! eal 

' Some time ago I decided to | 
smoking -a pipe. Choosing the | 
was easy enough, but finding th 
bacco to go with it was not so ea 
experimented, trying one tobaccc 
ter another. Some would have a} 


mouth -like a furnace.’ A few ren} 
ed me of a poorly ventilated che}) 
laboratory. ae 


I had almost decided that wh 
was looking for—a cool, sweet } 
and a pleasant aroma—was imp‘ 
ble. Finally, I took the advice of} 
of the fellows and tried your goo 
blue can. Eureka! You cant ae 
away from it now. ; 


You should call “Edgeworth— 
ey’s worth.” ? % 
Sincerely yours, 


Irving H._ Plaine) 

To those whi 

“never tried 5 
worth we ma} 
offer: 

2 set. 18% on 
free samp] 

Edgeworth 5 
you may put 
the pipe te. 
you like thi; 
ples, you'lll 
Edgew) 
wherevéd 
whene - 
buy it, for; 

er changes in quality. *-- | 


; 
“WN 


i 
S 
: 
1 


Write your name and a 
Larus & Brother Company, 15 | 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


. We'll be grateful for the na 
address of your tobacco dealer, 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in va 
purchasers. Both Edgew th | 
Slice and Edgeworth Read: 
are packed in small, pocket-sizp 
ages, in handsome humidors hol 
pound, and also in several hary 
between. sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchar 

your jobber: cannot supply 
Edgeworth, Larus & Broth 
pany will gladly send you 
parcel post a one- or two-doze 
of any size of Edgeworth Pluj* 
or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 1 
same price you would pay ' 
[ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, ba m 


the Edgeworth Station. Wave length (2 
1180 kilocycles, vase 
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ng or Two About Hog 


= 


when hog 


js a time of year 
; come into their greatest use- 
s. We may differ on the size and 
of hog houses but we can be of 
pinion on the desirability of 


Houses 
| 


ating or avoiding — slippery 
fioors with large cracks or 
/in them, low doors, narrow 
high door sills, heavy banging 
poor ventilation, and such like. 
im agree that a pig can. stand 
‘erable cold weather if it has 
leeping quarters. Comfortable 
js, therefore, are largely a2 
sc of a tight roof, a well drained 
}and proper circulation of air, 
\tilation. 
| 
| Cull Cows, Why Not 
|» ~ Sows? 


ot the next two months thou- 


of sows and gilts will be bred 
é 1928 spring pig litters. It is 
tant at this time to consider the 
iness of each sow or gilt to be 
hea or started in the breeding 


orous culling of unfit breeding 
ils is one of the fundamental 
: of success in live stock im- 
iment and applies to swine in the 
j degree as to other classes of 
rinimals. 

je tends to beget like. If our 
jjare consistently selected from 
litters of strong pigs the ten- 
; for them to reproduce in like 
rs and kind may be expected. 
jends to beget like. If our tried 
/are poor milkers, have a small 
er of teats, and do not know 
© mother their pigs, they have 
‘oved their worthiness to be con- 
il in the breeding herd. If our 
jand gilts are not from litters 
lo well, provided they have been 
itly fed, their places could well 
ten by the kind that will give the 
it of doubt for doing well to 
ipigs. 


sinfecting Hog Houses 


j ore winter sets on in earnest we 
1to advance a word or two about 
lecting the winter quarters for 
i. The particular thing we want 
lye On swine producers is that the 
2 done thoroughly. 
! purpose of disinfecting is to 
ll disease germs ‘or as many as 
le. To do this the disinfecting 
ton used must reach all parts of 
iterior of the building. 
at otherwise might have been a 
gh job of disinfecting frequent- 
's because the wall and floor sur- 
have not previously been 
d and exposed so that the dis- 
jing solution can reach them. 
|b of disinfecting can be proper- 
te until the surfaces to be treat- 
jAve been thoroughly cleaned. 
ivater in which lye has been dis- 
» one pound to 30 gallons, 
“3 & very good cleaning solution. 


A stiff broom and a brush or two oiled 
with elbow grease complete the neces- 
sary cleaning equipment. 


Balanced Rations are Most 
Efficient 


At this time we are concerned with 
good rations for fall pigs. By good 
rations we mean those that will pro- 
duce 100 lbs. gain with the least re- 
quirement for feed and at the same 
time afford health protection to a de- 
gree consistent with satisfactory 
gains. 

Perhaps the greatest fault in winter 
rations for fall pigs is the frequent 
lack of the proper balance of nutri- 
ents brought about chiefly by the use 
of too great a proportion of cereal 
grains or by the complete lack of high 
quality protein supplemental feeds. 

Feeding pigs nothing but cereal 
grains and their by-products is an ex- 
pensive way to make pork and the 
higher the prices for feeds the more 
expensive it becomes. 

Prices for supplemental feeds look 
high and we decide to feed corn, oats, 
or barley or combinations of these 
with, perhaps, wheat middlings. The 
price of the supplemental feed is not 
nearly so important as the money 
value of the amount of grain a given 
unit of such feeds will replace. For 
example, in an Iowa Station experi- 
ment two lots of 9 pigs each averag- 
ing about 135 lbs. per pig at the be- 
ginning of the trial were fed; one lot 
on corn meal, the other on corn 
meal 10 parts to 1 part tankage. The 
lot fed corn meal required 556.6 Ibs. 
for 100 lbs. gain; the other lot re- 
quired 409.9 lbs. corn meal and 40.9 
lbs. of tankage. Thus the 40.9 lbs. 
of tankage replaced 146.7 lbs. of corn 
meal. If we value the corn meal at 2 
cents a pound the tankage was worth 
$140 a ton. Furthermore, the pigs 
fed a simple balanced ration reached 
the handy market weight of 225 lbs. 
29 days sooner than those fed the un- 
balanced ration of corn meal. 

It is not a difficult task to properly 
supplement cereal grains. If skim- 
milk is available the feeding of 3 lbs. 
of it to each pound of grain fed will 
balance the ration. If skimmilk is 
not available tankage is very good 
and should be fed in the proportion of 
1. of tankage to 10 of grain. The 
grain requirement could be further re- 
duced and the rate of gain increased 
by feeding both skimmilk and tank- 
age or by feeding a mixture of tank- 
age 60 parts, linseed meal 20 parts, 
and middlings 20 parts. 

Well balanced rations need less at- 
tention to the vitamin supply than 
those not so well balanced with re- 
spect to nutrients. This does not 
mean to say, however, that beneficial 
results will not be secured from sup- 
plying this growth stimulating fac- 
tor. A very simple and effective way 
to supply the vitamins most likely to 
be deficient in winter rations is to feed 
alfalfa or clover hay in racks where 
the pigs may help themselves. If al- 
falfa meal is fed it is best to mix it 
with the supplemental mixture. 
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Your Stock i is Saft 


zine {nsulated Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- 
Sas) OE ane 


can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 
e 
dmerican 


It means a lot to you toknow that yourfences 


willholdand stand up forlong years of service. 
American Steel ©, Wire Company Fences are 
made of the right steel for the purpose — and 
protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
Fences phot 
, See our dealer in your community 
Other Sales Offices: Chicago . NewYork . Boston . Cleveland . Worcester . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 


against rust. 
GUARANTEE 
Buffalo . Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore . Wilkes Barre . St. Louis . Kansas City . St. Paul 
° Dallas . Denver. Salt Lake City 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made,of equal 
size wires and used underthe same conditions, 


Send for free booklet,““How Fences Increase 


Oklahoma City . Birmingham . Memphis 


Grinds Alfalfa. 


Grain. Fodder. ete) 


GTOP costly waste and 
guesswork in feeding. 
Make your feed go a 
third further. Grinds 
eats for pig slop—al ae 
tor chicken mash. Gy’: 
Grinder sastegs tho 


; Ee a. 
anor ») 
SQ 


a WANMER 
TYPE 


The World’s Greatest Feed Grinder! 
No burrs, gears or knives. Powerful ham- 
mers do the work. Timken heavy duty 
roller bearings. Five sizes—elevator or 
blower. 14 Years successful service, 
Write forliterature and feed bansgy (od 
Tells how other W-W users make t 
feed go further. Write today. 
THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Dept. 4, Wichita, Kansas 
Stocks Carried in All Principal Cities 


If your dealer 
cant supply you 
write 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING 


COMPAN 
1212-E Brooks Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for free dairy and 
poultry books today. 


HEATER keeps water 
even h temperature. Saves feed. 


keros: 
oil; also wood, coal or cobs. Large 
supply tank. ‘Two gallons runs S 
hours. Guaranteed to work Buse F 
cessfully. Write for, low price: 


NORTHFIELD 1 Eds go. 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON means 


MORE POWER 


Gives 3 to S horse power more. Saves its cost 
in thirty days’ operation, then it’s clear profit. 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only a wrench ‘and an hour's time needed. Nothing 
to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a money- 


« Haye conical- 
ers. Different from 


a Wy) 
all athetey Handiest tooperate and 


Lightest Running (Ov crcplar back guarantee --low in price. Sold by 
Ten sizes, 2to25-horsepower | dealers, garage men or direct. Write for 
Send today for Free Catalog “Ricardo Replacement Head” book describ- 


ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor i Company 


960 aul Ave., aukesha, Wiseonsia 
GUILDERS * OF HEAVY purr MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


NP. D.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


‘ DE SOTO CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK. 


PE 10 Pound Trial Pail For 30cIn Stamps. 
DeSoto Creamery &Prod Qo, Miancapolis Minn 


We are always pleased to re- 
ceive suggestions in regard to 


every department of Hoard’s 


H —Jim 
Dairyman. THE BROWN FENCE & & WIRE CO., Dept.7004, Cleveland, 0. 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired ky mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Disposal of Carcasses 


Some years ago, on a blazing hot 
July day, as we were driving past a 
small, sandy lot near a farm house an 
explosion occurred. We saw the sand 
fly up and then the gas almost over- 
whelmed us. That was many years 
before the introduction of mustard 
gas, tear gas, and poison gas bombs. 
Had a‘dozen skunks suddenly gone 
into action the result would not have 
been more powerful. <A _ shallow- 
buried horse had exploded! 

Often, too, we have seen the legs 
of a buried animal sticking out of the 
grave and sometimes dogs have been 
tearing at them and other exposed 
parts of the carcass. It is also a 
comparatively common thing to see a 
carcass lying unburied in an old sand 
pit or on some back lot on the farm, 


@o 


7a 1 - at, 
B-K is Wonderful 
for removing 


Retained Afterbirth 


Peter Shallow, owner of a beautiful herd of Guern- 
sey cattle, says: “I find B-K the greatest thing 
out for cows that do not clean readily after 
calving. This is a job I always had to do by 
hand, but. now I use B-K by injecting about a 


gallon of water and B-K 

Cours solution at the rate of 1 

oz. to6 quarts of water, and 

have never known it to fail in 
bringing all things right be- 


fore the fourth day.”’ 

On thousands of Farms B-K 
is kept on hand'constantly to 
prevent and controlretained 
afterbirth, abortion, calf 
scours, dairy sterilizing, 
disinfoction forpoultryand 
similaruses, It isnon-poison- 
ous, clean, and leaves no odor. 
Dependable and cheap. 


ate 


SOFT BUNCH. OR BRUIS 

on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or £ 
throat is cleaned off promptly| 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
H horse book 8-S free. 


i A satisfied user says: “‘Colt’sknee swol- 
§ len four to five times normal size. Broka 
fand ran for two weeks. Now almost 
well. Absorbine is sure great.” 


ABSORBI 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. _ 


E 


Dept- 101L 
Madison, Wis., 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition. 

“ er, Worms. Most for cost. 

Eeery Two cans Satisfactory for 

oe Heaves or money back. $1.25 

y eee per can. Dealers or by mail, 

The Nowton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


EWTON’S 
a Compound sg 


w 


Ww — 


7 For Stock 


Soft _ 
Absorbent Texture <=3>. Spider, Obstructions, Hard Miikers, Cut & Bruised Teats 
Made of. an absorbent texture ¢éapable of carrying the 
Medicated Ointment irto the tcat canal to the seat of the 
trouble. They heal the teat and keep it open. 
Three doz. Dilators, sterilized and packed in jar of Medi- 
cated Ointment, $1.00, Sold by dealers or mailed postpaid. 
; Manufactured by 
DR. H. W. NAYLOR, Veterinarian, Dept. 13, MORRIS, N. Y- ; 
CAR-MIN-TON. MINERAL TONIC FOR COWS, $1.00 
LIQUID UDDER BALM, $1.00 FOUL TREATMENT, $1.00 
GARGET POWDER, 60 WHITE SCOUR TABLETS, .50 


Are Your Cows 
Losing Their Calves ? 


If they are, you are losing money! 
You can stop this loss yourself 


AT SMALL COST 


Write for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle 
Specialist,’’ our cattle paper. Answers 
(0 all questions asked during the past 
thirty years about this trouble in cows. Let us tell you how to get the’*Practical i 
() Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 
( advice FREE. Write us tonight about your live stock ailments. A POSTAL WILL DO. 


) 


To Get Full Value fom 
& - Every Ounce o° FEED 


\ Valuable feed is being wasted, herd vitality lowered, growthstunted 
A and profits ruined today because of neglect in supplying the vital 

. elements of vigor and rapid growth found in Murpuy’s Minerals. 
I repeatit, you must supplement the mineral-exhausted 
feeds. of today as you would fertilize the mineral-ex- 


P hausted soil in the field. Iguarantee to help you ; 1 
to greater herd profits with my proven mineral feed. Send yak 


oe ANON, | 
MURPHY’S MINERALS een \"wteres 


he se Sih 2 ow oe «ew ew ew ee 
My nation-wide farm trade tells me in thousands of letters that MURPHY’S os 1 
MINERALS save as much as 17 times their cost in other feeds, re- 7 James H.’Muarphy, | 
vitalizing herds and flocks, building disease resistance, increas- ne President, [ 
ing milk receipts, speeding up growth, saving in some cases ie Merb Products Company, { 
as much as two months in pushing a bunch of hogs =| Z Dept. 400 Burlington, Wisconsin 


from pighood tothe market. Interesting details | Kindly send me free of charge all information 
upon phe on Write TODAY enclosing 10c to pay cy regarding MURPHY'S MINERALS, Also find 10¢ en- 
postage on Prof, John M, Evvard's wonder- -” closed for Prof. Evvard’s book. 

ful book, a course of instruction in stock o* 

feeding told in simple words. It is =" 

worth many-times the cost. Addresd gq. .s+sccsesecscsccecccseccsesntcercecccsesacserseeersreneeeesvceesecsees Seis. 


i 

I 

JamesH.Murphy,Pres. ¢ ‘°° J 
Murphy Products | 
Company, Dept. 400 u 
Burlington, Wisconsin § 


R.F.D. t 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


or partly submerged in a river, creek, 
or pond. To these carcasses go dogs, 
wolves, coyotes, foxes, buzzards, and 
crows. By their means germs of 
malignant diseases are spread in a 
countryside. To such a source may 
be traced many an outbreak of an- 
thrax and hog cholera. In Indiana 
it was found that the latter disease 
occurred in exact ratio to the distance 
of the herd from a certain river. The 
supposition is that the river was made 
the dumping ground for hogs dead of 
cholera, and so the infection was 
spread by the water. In other in- 
stances a stream has been found the 
distributor of tuberculosis, contagious 
abortion, dysentery, and contagious 
foot and mouth disease. In North 
ern Iowa we remember of anthrax 
that killed a number of cattle being 
traced to the carcass of an animal 
that had died in a surface water pond, 
or been thrown there by the owner. 
In another instance, anthrax that 
killed several fine cattle grazing on a 
low ground pasture was traced to a 
grave on a distant gravel knoll, in 
which two anthrax carcasses had been 
buried. A stream may also carry in- 
fection from a tannery or slaughter 
house. Earthworms haye even been 
blamed for bringing to the surface, 
on pasture, anthrax germs from 
graves. A carcass. not entirely 
destroyed by burning or by very deep 
burial in quick lime remains a source 
of infection and is therefore to be 
considered a serious menace. 

The. fact that it is not a very easy 
matter to burn the carcass of a large 
animal and that digging a deep grave 
for such an animal is a “big chore” 
accounts for the incomplete burning 
and shallow burial of carcasses. Once, 
in Illinois, anthrax killed a large num- 
ber of cows and when we v:s:ted the 
district, to make an investigation, we 
saw half and quarter burned carcasses 
lying about in several fields near the 
public highway. Around each car- 
cass was some partly burned straw 
and brush. No wonder the attempt 
to consume the carcasses failed! 

The right way to burn a carcass is 
to dig two 17-foot long trenches at 
right angles to each other, thus form- 
ing a cross. The trenches should be 
15 inches wide, 18 inches dec> at the 
center, and slanting up to the outer 
ends so that they will allow admission 
of air from each quarter of the com- 
pass. The earth from the trenches is 
thrown into the angles and across 
the heaps. are placed two or three old 
railroad rails, or an iron wheel to 
serve as a grate. On the grate dry 
wood is piled, the carcass on top, then 
more fuel and finally the legs and en- 
trails, if the animal has been opened. 
It is best not to open an anthrax car- 
cass. Finally the fuel and carcass are 
saturated with kerosene and a light 
applied. By such means a large car- 
cass may be completely consumed in 
five or six hours. If deep burial is 
deemed preferable, cover the carcass 
with several bushels of quick lime. 
Graves in which anthrax carcasses 
have been buried should be so fenced 
that they cannot be grazed over: by 
cattle or other farm animals. 

Rickets 

Please let me know what is the matter with 
pigs, about half grown, that are weak behind, 
sometimes hardly able to get on their feet. 
They eat good but are at all times very gaunt. 
They stagger around like drunk. One pig was 
sick for about three weeks and now most of 
them, have it. They have been sick for two 
weeks ; have not lost any but one or two show 
signs of dying. 

Shell Lake, Wis. M. EB. A. 

Isolate sick pigs. Burn carcasses 
or bury them deeply in quick lime. 
Cleanse, disinfect, and whitewash the 
hog house, including the floors. Move 
the pigs that are not sick into new 
quarters on grass and let them gorge 
green crops, preferably clover and al- 
falfa. Treat them for worms by giv- 
ing santonin in sloppy food in the 


A calf and six thou- 
sand pounds of milk’ | 
a year is a strain for 
any cow — whatever 
her breed or grade. 
And 100% of your in- 
vestment depends 
on the milk and the 
calf. 


Most dairymen find 
it pays to keep cows x 
toned up with Pratts Cow 
It’s a combination of rare ; 
herbs and medicines that ; 
rectly on the reproducing | 
and keeps them strong. — 


Prevents abortions and re 
placenta. Cheaper to use b 
it’s all tonic. No filler! 

For caked udder and sore teats the 


nothing as handy and convenien 
Pratts Lag Ointment IN TUB 


PRATT FOOD Co. Phila 


55 years of 
fair dealing 
Pratt guai 
your dealer; 
back tric 
Pratt 


for feeding cal 
Do you know that youcan cut milkcosts 
adopting the ‘‘minimum milk method, ’|| 
skim milk? Hundreds of dairymen whas¢ 
whole milkare making this big saving. Tl. 
mix a pound of dry skim milk with a galloi 
making a money-saving mixture which yo 
thrive on. And they buy a pound of dry} 
for half orless of- what they receive for: 
whole milk. (1 gallon whole milk contain, 
milk solids.) 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTI 

160 North La Salle Street Roa 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

FREE Write today for‘“Better & 
ing successfulfeeding meth 

numbet of calves you feed. We'll tell you/! 

‘buy dry skim milk. ee 


Remixed—1 pound dry skim milk to 1 gallic 
—is also good for pigs and pouilry. i 
splendid also for baking. ee 


The Farmers’ old reliable treate \J 
ment for Lump Jaw in Cattle. 


Sold under a positive guarantee 
Your money refun ed if it fails. 
$2.50 for a bottle postpaid. 7a 


Book on*‘Home Treatment Livestoe! : 
Free. Our veterinarians prescribe free f(t 
cases whether Fleming Remedies are ini A 
or not. Write for Book and FREE 


ic} 
FLEMING BROS., 222,072: 


09 D ° ° 0 o 


Extra She 


Hoard’s Dairyman [ 
POCKET HERD BOt 


Keep your book up to date. — 
cents for fifty sheets. _ S 


Le. 
ornss: 
’ After using TOMELLEM f ; 
calves up to2 months old. An@ 
safe way to do away with dang¢s 
p One application enough. ble/ni 
ness or scars. Endorsed by count 


indefinitely. Bottle sufficient for 50 cals 
Postpaid. At dealers or direet by mail fron 


TOMELLEM C0.,Dept B, CALICO ROCK: 


er giving similar food in 
ig and at noon. The dose 
ins for a pig one month 
additional grain for each 
1] month of age up to8 
a pig 7 months old or over. 
ours later give enough Ep- 
salts in tepid milk or water to 
-a physic. Supply a complete 
d minerals. Lack of lime is 
hief cause of rickets indicated 
stiffness mentioned. Give each 
ected pig 1 tablespoonful of 
oil daily. 


Abnormal Milk 

ad several cows come in fresh in 
ix months with watery milk. The 
t shows a little garget and the 
< is a little salty but does not run a 
ria count. When the milk is left 
welve hours it separates. I use a 
chine but am careful to dry the 
sompletely before calving time. 

m, Calif. R. H. E. 
sstion of the udder just be- 
and after calving may cause 
a to exude into the tissues 
the udder and even into the 


or edematous swellings so com- 
seen in such cases. They are 
‘and pit or dent when pressed 
tips of the fingers. The first 
ay contain such serum and it 
0 be present in mastitis (gar- 
When the condition you men- 
present have the cow milked 
an hour until the milk becomes 
al yr let a calf or two calves 
Do not milk an affected cow 

shine. Isolate any cow that 
get. Fit for the butcher any 
it has garget in chronic form. 
f excessive congestion of the 
efore calving, by reducing 
, increasing exercise, persis- 
ssage of the udder, and, if 
, administering Glauber salt 
Cc. ; 


Sealy Skin 

he best way to get the roughness 
ifer’s back? I have a heifer about 
hs old that is very rough at the 
ant to have her ready for the fair. 
GH H. 
ub the scaly or rough skin with 
warm water; then dry thor- 
rubbing with a soft towel. 
d rub in every three days a 
of two parts of flowers of 
ur, one part of carbonate of pot- 
8 parts of lanolin (sheeps’- 
tt) or unsalted lard. Wash 
10 days. 


Impure Water 
Se advise me as to whether water 
from a coal mine is an injury to milk 
"is full of sulphur as it colors the 
two miles away; also has killed all 
he stream. 

T. M.-H. 


s for use by farm animals 
sons fish. 


t tests four per cent. 


‘uction. 


eold age. - 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 


Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 


We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R, O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd fully accredited. 


~ AYRSHIRES 


PROFITABLE — PRACTICAL 


AYRSHIRES 


The home of Mistress Thistle of South Farm, World’s 
Champion Jr. 4 yr. old, and Boggie of Eastside, State 
Champion and ex-World’s Champion R. of H. Sr. 
8 yr. old. Each of these famous cows has a son in 
service in our herd. If you want bull calves out of 
big, heavy producing cows with long teats, at reason- 
able prices, write us. Federal Accredited Herd. 


SYCAMORE FARMS, Douglassville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Exceptional Ayrshire Opportunity 


Bull born, June 3, 1927. Color: White with a few 
small red spots, Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, 
A, R. 260, with 38 daughters having 52 records aver- 
aging 10,900 lbs. milk, 440 Ibs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 
3 French Cups, 1 Gold Medal, 1 Association Cup and 
6 Silver Medals. Dam Reba Ayr, 54053, a large typy 
cow with a big udder and long well placed teats. She has 
a Junior three-year-old record of 9,405 Ibs. milk, 381 
lbs. fat; Mature, 11,115 ibs. milk, 429 Ibs, fat. 
Six World’s Champions in six years 


GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA, 


AYRSHIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 


Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
eq bull calves from dams with 10,000 
iy lbs. milk or better. By such sires as 
Edgerstoune Wide Awake, Imp. 
Howie’s Wait and See, Imp. Howie’s 
uRingmaster and Imp. _ Favorite 
Beauty Champion, sires that have 
over 15,000 Ibs. milk back of them 
for 5 generations. Bulls are priced 
$35.00 and up. Herd 
Write. 


Northville, Mich. 


Edgerstoune WideAwake 


low because we need the room, 
under State and Federal supervision, 


BOOTHSTOCK FARM, Roy F. Booth, Mgr., 


AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
ealf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 


ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 lbs. fat 
in a year, Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 


! \ RSHIRES for Steady Production 


It’s that steady production everywhere, under all condi- 
ms that is making the Ayrshire the most popular dairy 
. Ayrshire breeders have long known that profits 
from cattle that keep everlastingly producing milk 
Herd records prove that these 
ers have developed cattle that lead in high average 


yrshires are built for service. Their rugged bodies and 
ct udders wear like iron and keep them working to a 


ur profits may be increased by the use of an Ayrshire 
l, or the selection of a few females. 


Write for booklets or assistance 
in locating foundation stock 


_ AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Brandon, Vermont 


PRIVATE 
DISPERSAL SALE 
MALES hae FEMALES 
SOPHIE TORMENTOR JERSEYS 


The entire Whinn Farm herd and our one-half 
of females in the Whinnery and Heberding 
herd are for sale, without reserve. The prog- 
eny of Silver and Gold Medal bulls. Females 
with Silver; Silver and Gold; Silver, Gold and 
Medal of Merit Medals to their credit. Some 
State and National Champions for production, 
they and their progeny for sale. A sale list 
sent upon request. Tabulated pedigrees show- 
ing a wealth of production for each animal. 


WHINN FARM, SALEM, CHIO 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


No. !—SYBIL’S COMET—A real Star. A Jan., 
1927, solid colored bull calf. Sire—Grandson Sybils 
Gamboge & Oxford You'll Do. Dam—Granddaughter 
(double)—Sybils Gamboge. 


No. 2—RENOWN’S ROYAL OXFORD—A March, 
1926, solid colored bull of quality and size. Sire— 
Grandson Sybils Gamboge & Oxford You'll Do. Dam 


—Majesty bred with record of 492 lbs. butterfat. 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


JERSEY BULL 


Dropped March 27, 1927, solid light fawn, well grown, 
good type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose 
dam is a gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedi- 
gree. U. S, accredited herd. No abortion. 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


’ Blue Belle, 


1083 


Bred Heifers and 


Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 


bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield Massachusetts 


x) os 


FOR SALE 
PUREBRED JERSEY BULL 


RALEIGH’S JOLLY GOLDEN 210509, Tattoo M68. 
Dropped April 3, 1922, solid color, black tongue, 
black switch and dehorned. The dam of this bull is 
Raleigh’s Maggie 389426 in R. of M. with 523.7 lbs. 
of butterfat (616 Ibs. of 85% butter) from 10,835.5 
lbs. milk, In May, 1922, this cow milked 1826.9 lbs, 
milk, an average of nearly 60 lbs. per day. 
Herd Accredited and Free of Abortion 
PRICE $350 F. 0. B. Our Station 
Send for Pedigree 
RAVINE FARM, Lake Co., PRAIRIE VIEW, ILL. 
Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 
Established 1913 


Jersey Bulls of Serviceable Age 
Also bull calves and a few springing heifers 
strong in Vive La France blood lines. Priced 
to sell. Herd Federal accredited. 


H. 8S. HAGER, PRAIRIE DU SAC, WIS. 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


from a 


Buy that herd bull 


Hoard’s Dairyman advertiser. 
You’ll be better satisfied. 


Cream Checks Soften Winter Winds 
Cale 


Weg = 


’ The winter income from a few good dairy cows 


will make an astonishing difference in your finances 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


Dept. B, 324 West 23d St., 


during this season. 


At this time, when income from other sources is 
lowest, Jerseys produce persistently and profitably. 

Prepare NOW. Secure a few Jersey cows and en- {| 
joy a profitable “slack season.” 


For valuable free booklets on Jerseys 
or assistance 


in locating cattle write 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


CID’S CHERRY PRINCE. Dropped October 11, 1925. 
ally bred in prepotent lines for heavy production and approved breed type. 


An excellent individual. Roy- 
His dam, 


Cid’s Cherry Blossom, has a Register of Merit record of 13,576 pounds of milk and 


646.09 pounds of butterfat. 
The Imp. Cid, the sire of 46 tested cows. 


She is one of the best and highest testing daughters of 


His sire, Brampton’s Patricia Prince, was a member of Meridale Farms’ well-known 
show herd. He was by Viola’s Bright Prince, a great breeding and show bull by 
Golden Maid’s Prince, the sire of 60 tested daughters. 


Cid’s Cherry Prince is a great bargain. 


For price and pedigree address— 


MERIDALE FARMS 


A great breeding, testing and importing establishment. 


MEREDITH 
P. A. DUTTON, MANAGER 


Delaware County 


NEW YORK 
Herd fully accredited—No. 158343 


, 
*,9 


After Winning 83 Championships and First Prizes 


— In the Central States — 


6 


‘The Oaklands’’ Jerseys went to Oklahoma State 


phe VakKiands’ Jerseys went to UKiahoma state 
Fair and to the Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, lowa 


GRAND CHAMPION BULL AT OKLAHOMA STATE FAIR—Blonde’s Xenia Sultan, 
First-Prize bulls—sons of our herd sire, ‘‘Forward.’’ 


ward, P. 5701, H. C. 


PREMIER EXHIBITOR AT DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, Waterloo, 
heifer—daughter of Oxford Sultan of Oaklands, 


Oaklands, 
us), First Prize Dairy Herd. 


A. H. GOSS, Pres. 
GEORGE C. COOPER, Mgr. 


7 


| THE OAKLANDS | 


% 
d Two other 
f he J First Prize ‘‘Get of Sire’’—offspring of For- 
First Prize Calf, Herd, First Aged Herd, First 2-Year-Old Cow. 


Iowa. Junior Champion 


os . uta \ Two First-Prize bulls, sons of Oxford Sultan of 
First Prize Get of Sire—Oxford Sultan of Oaklands. 


First prize young herd (bred by 


P. 0. BOX 396 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves siced by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of~— 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs. 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM ~ 


KENSINGTON, MD. 
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You Would Not Think of 
Working a Sick Horse, 
But— 


Hoarp’s DairyMAN: —“How _ is 
your soil this year?” I asked a farmer 
a few days ago. 

“Sick as a horse!” he replied, look- 
ing out over a field that was about 
ready for harvest. 

It is my business to learn about soils 
and I went ahead and examined the 
soil of the field in question. His an- 
swer was right. That soil was sick as 
a horse—a whole lot sicker than any 
horse the farmer would be willing to 
work. 

That soil had indigestion, bad res- 
piration, faulty circulation, dropsy, 
halitosis, and it was lousy into the 
bargain. The straw and manure that 
had been plowed under the year be- 
fore still lay in the ground, un- 
changed and undigested. There was 
no granulation or tilth to speak of 
and the only chance air had to get in- 
to the compact mass was through a 
crack here and there in the soil. The 
soil particles did not cling together 
in granules but slumped together in a 
generat compact mass that had no 
power to raise water toward the sur- 
face. The same arrangement of the 
soil particles made the soil ready to be 
waterlogged by the next winter’s rain. 
A freshly broken clod of it gave off a 
smell, half sour and half fetid; not 
at all the smell that a live, well 
aerated soil should have. And the field 
was full of weeds that had outgrown 
the crop—lousy with weeds! 

That was an extreme case. 
take a long time and a lot of medicine 
to bring that soil back to health. It 


would have been a lot easier to cure | 


that soil a few years ago and still 
easier to have begun preventive treat- 
ment before it became sick at all. The 
work the soil would have done as a 
healthy soil would have paid the cost 
of treatment many times over. 

There are a lot of fields in North- 
west Washington that are sick with 
this same sort of sickness and many 
more that are just coming down with 
it. You can tell them because they 
begin early to lose their power of 
production. All of our soils that 
“aren’t doing as well as they used 
to” are affected. You may give them 
a stimulant—lay the whip to the sick 
horse—and get a few more season’s 
work out of them, but if you do this 
instead of curing the sickness you 
lose in two ways; you cannot get a 
full season’s work out of the sick soil 
and the sickness will grow worse all 
the faster. 

If your soil is losing a bit of its 
power of production; if it is unable 
to fully digest manures and give you 
full returns on its feed; if its breath 
is bad; if it is losing tilth; if crops 
dry out with water in the subsoil; if 
it waterlogs and drains too slowly; or 
if weeds crowd more and more upon 
the crop, it is time to call the doctor. 
Or, if your soil is still in good health 
and produces a full crop without a 
whip, learn from the experience of 
others and begin preventive treatment 
before this inevitable sickness of 
hardworking and ageing soils begins. 

This sickness of soils is called “soil 
acidity.” It is prevented and cured 
by a _ single known remedy—lime- 
stone. All forms of lime quickly be- 
come the same as limestone in the 
soil so that it is always limestone 
that works the cure. 

Soils that are still unaffected will 
continue to work forever in good 
health if you feed them properly and 
lime them occasionally. The soils that 
are not too far gone may be worked 
while they are being cured if you feed 
them well. But the soils that are in 
bad shape should be dosed heavily 


and turned into pasture for a few. 


It will | 
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years and then, unless you deny them 
their condition powders and invite the 
return of disaster, they will again be 
able to serve you well and continue, so 


long as you feed them well and treat 


them kindly, to the end of time, 
Washington. H. M. EAkIn. 


Indiana Dairy Course 


The Dairy Department at Purdue 
University will offer an eight weeks’ 
dairy course, beginning January 16 
and closing March 12, 1928. This 
course will take up the feeding, breed- 
ing, and management of dairy cattle; 
also the testing and marketing of 
dairy products. 

For further information regarding 
this course, write Professor H. W. 
Gregory, head of the Dairy Depart- 
ment, Purdue University, W. Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


New American Jersey Cattle 
Club Director 


J. W. Ridgeway of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has recently been elected a 
director of the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club to complete the unexpired 
term of the late J. Riley Green. Mr. 
Ridgeway, formerly head of the dairy 
department of the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, is now with the Mistletoe Cream- 
eries, owners of a large Jersey herd. 


From toil he wins his spirits light, 

From busy day the peaceful night; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health. 
—GRAY. 


GUERNSEYS — 


The Place to Buy 


Breed Improving 


Guernsey Sires 


is where that kind is bred. Visit 
our herd of Foremost Guernseys, 
or write for facts which prove we 
are breeding the kind of bulls that 
will increase production, improve 
type, vigor and reproducing ability, 


The dams of our six herd bulls 
average 13,797 lbs. milk, 729 lbs. 
fat. Twenty-eight calves dropped 
since August 1st. Twenty-one cows 
due to calve before December 1st. 


We need room. Your opportunity 
to buy bulls or bull calves below 
value. ; 


EMMADINE FARM 


Hopewell Junction (Dutchess Co.) N. Y, 


J.C, PENNEY, Prop. . JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Bulls 


FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


BONNIE BRAE 
GUERNSEYS 


ITCHEN KING 49803 AR is the Sire of King’s Ad- 
yocator, 126310, 1st prize and Junior Champion Bull 
at the N. Y. State Fair. Itchen King has two 800 
lb. and one 700 lb. daughters. His Dam made over 
800 lbs. fat and she has one daughter with a record 
of over 900 lbs. fat. We offer for sale Sons of Itchen 
King out of AR Dams, Priced at $250. and 


BONNIE BRAE_ FARM, 


up. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Fifteen registered Guernsey heifers seven to twenty 
months old, a number bred, others open. $1900 for 
the lot F, O. B. cars, all papers furnished. Several 
registered bulls, all ages. Also offering twenty high 
grade, bred two-year-old heifers, some to freshen soon. 
$2000 buys them. Aboye stock is especially well bred, 
good size, good type, in good condition, well marked, 
and T. B. tested. Priced for quick sale, 

H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Waukesha, Co., Wis. 

On State Highway 14 


November 10, 


*, 
os 


Twenty years ago it was : 


“The Coming Breed 


: 


—and it’s still coming! 


c Ask for 
| “The Story of the Guernsey”’’ | 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


8 Grove St. Peterboro, N. 
ESPUTNTTUVVHTUUUELUTEOLLHLOLUHEOLUAEOULTELULTOULUTUOLLACORLTUOLUTOOLUALOLUHAULAEOOLTOCULVOECUUITOULGOOULCOOELTOOOMTOOUTHOOUCGUUTMCecTOOTTTOUUTTOOTTTOUTT TTT 


GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 


PRICE $600—A grandson of Langwater Holliston—Imported dan 
10016 milk, 585 fat G. G., and 12343.5 milk 672.3 fat Class C (1 
milkings per day); age 14 months. aa 

PRICE $600—A grandson of Yoeman’s King of the May—Tj 
dam—finishing this month with about 750 lbs. fat and tests jt 
sistently over 6%; age 1 year. : 
OTHER BULL CALVES from good producing dams at farm 
prices—$75 to $150. Herd federally accredited and all animals s 
subject to negative test for abortion. ge 
ROCK SPRING FARM ROCKVILLE, \ 


Address communications to Wm. A. Hill, owner, 730 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C.; N. O. Terpening, Mor, : 
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FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS 


FROM THE HOME OF = 


LANGWATER JUVIS 


Outstanding son of Langwater Warrior 


A NUMBER OF GOOD BULLS 


FROM eek DAMS TO 719 LBS. FAT. REASONABLE! 


Y ROSE—GLENWOOD BREEDING 4 Me 
ELM FARM Deerfield, Illinois 
28 miles north of Chicago, | mile east of Everett on 42A 


6 Carloatls of Grade Guerns 


YEARLING HEIFERS, BRED AND OPEN 
We are just now in a position to furnish 6 car loads of high grade Gi. 
heifers, a part of them bred. These heifers come frgm one of the 
Guernsey sections of the country. They are healthy and are offered 
reasonable prices. Write today. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN REID MURRAY 


I UTTUTEUMTHULHULTSULTEVRLLHVLTV LEU UPEUUHUULCOU HOTT UC HIT 


Union Stock Yards, Ck | 


BOURNEDALE GUERNSE 
We Offer For Sale ————————_ 


An excellent son of Maxim of Linda Vista, the only Guernsey sit 
have 2 class leader daughters. Dam of calf is Foremost Lassie, 506\ 
fat in F., a daughter of Langwater Foremost. Bull dropped Sept. 1 


OTHER GOOD BULLS FOR SALE “al 
3 to 12 months old from A. R. dams—$250 to $750 | 


A clean herd under federal supervision. Write for sale list. 
BOURNEDALE FARM, H. F. Andrus, Owner, MILLERTOD 
bred GUERNSEY BU 


Must Sell Fas —of all ages—that we 


sell before winter. If you want a good bull bred to sire producers, with 
individuality, write 
National Dairy Expos?! 


D. G. TENNEY, 
out of 78 championshs 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS une aa 


farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in | 
to’ 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, ? 
ring records indicate Cherub blood =< 

as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you about your next sire. 


Offering An Excellent Son of 
CHERUB’S ROYAL LEADER of SHORE 


our senior herd sire, out of Imp. Elizabeth of St. C 
SHOREWOOD fat Class A. This calf was dropped Feb., 192 


We have several Hol 


_ NEW YORK (I 


1§ West Fourth Street, 


Founded upon CHERU 
combining modern sh) 
with production. } 


marked; well grown and has pleasing conformation yit 
pedigreé\ and detailed information. If you want T 
PRODUCTION, BUY LADYSMITH’S CHERUB B 00) 


SHOREWOOD FARM, CRYSTAL i 


BULL 


( uaranteed Right! . 5 


‘ ° 

erd Sire Prospects 
FOR SALE 

ite us if you want to buy a bull 
with persistent producers back 
1, We have some fine indi- 
to offer you; some of service- 
age if you want to talk business. 


Farmers’ Prices! 


¥, 


_ LOMA FARMS 
| W. W. Buaxe ARKCOLL, Mar. 
QUETTE MICHIGAN 


GAIN BULLS produce 
CLASS LEADERS 


0OKMEAD’S WHITE FACE sired 

E LEMAN OF THE RANCHO 
5.8; Fat 618.7; Farmer’s Class AAA. 
Face was sold sight unseen 

‘ as a youngster 

Write for Sales List 


FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


NCREST FARMS 


AOOREDITED 

ALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 

HERD SIRES— 

n-—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 

9k Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 
out of a 920-lb. cow. 

“May Royal—A son of Mixter May 

of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 

onstrator. 

Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 

ngwater Royal Master out of 630-lb. 

ughter of Langwater Master Fred, 

jy these bulls for sale. Address in- 

Media, Pennsylvania. 

.P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


ns in Bull Calves 


ENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
rom $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 


y Rose through King of the May, 
ecret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
France, Glenwoods. «Greatest group 
es ii any herd. A. R. records up 
» . fat. 

WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 

3 nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
nd ea Dams are official tested. 


& MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


*, 
re 


Hill Farm Guernseys 
Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 


- 700 lbs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


IESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


HILLIER FARM 
GUERNSEYS 


Federal Accredited 


for sale grandsons of Langwater 
1873 A. R.; also two grandsons of 
Day 43520 A. R., 9 to 16 months. 
dams. Priced $150 to $250 


AW, Box 304, Mankato, Minn. 


N FARM GUERNSEYS 


ing at attractive prices a few 
sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
91632. whose get was awarded 
at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
A, 968.80 lbs. fat. 


IVERSON, Herdsman, 
| Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


IRNSEYS FOR SALE 

d Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 

Tload lots. Also a ni er of yearling 

bure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
Promptly. Visitors always welcome. 

C0. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N, 

Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


AD FARM GUERNSEYS 


1 calves of various ages. 


, 


-APPLETON, WIS. 


ee ae 


= een | po nd ie: 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Can Improve Your Herd Unless He Has Type and Pro- 


duction Back of Him to Assure You of Improvement. 


You Can’t Go Wrong If Your Bull Comes From Fern-Dell 


. Priced Right ! 


y WRITE FOR BULL SALES LIST 
*S FERN-DELL FARMS, 6. wW. Fox, Mgr. Green Bay, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F. E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


LINWOOD FARM GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
Linwood’s Lucky Strike, age 12 mos. Dam 675 lbs, fat. 
Linwood’s Successor, age 12 mos. Dam 515 lbs. fat. 
Linwood’s Merit, age 12 mos. Gr. D’s. 566 & 740 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Charm, age 12 mos. Grandams 540 G and 
740 lbs. fat. 

Linwood’s Best, age 11 mos, Dam 517 GG, Gr. D. 804 G. 
Linwood’s Regent, born April. Dam 707 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Actor, born Apr. Dam 744 C, grandam 804 G. 
Linwood’s Victor, born April. Dam 669 Ibs, A. 
Linwood’s May King, born April. 


Dam 634 A, gran- 
dam 804 @, ‘ % 


Write for New Sale List 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, 
Homer Rundell, Livingston, Wisconsin 


BUT TERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


SERVICEABLE YOUNG SHOW BULLS 
from tested dams, sired by National Grand 
Champion whose first four daughters now fin- 
ishing tests will average over 600 lbs. fat, two 
with first calves, one with second. Clean stock. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. Dams 


Prices 


with records exceeding 500 lbs. 
and particulars on request. Address 
EDWIN EVANS, 


INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, 


Delavan, Wis. 


A High Class Bull 


A. R. DAM—PRICED TO SELL 


CHERUB’S SPLENDOR OF CHIPPEWA is 
for sale. Born Aug. 15, ’26. Growthy, good 
type. Sire: Proud Prince of the Prairie is a 
prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. Dam, 
a Glenwood cow with 415 lbs. fat in F. F, 
Priced right. Write today. 


L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


75 to 150 High Grade 


Guernseys and Holsteins 


We have for sale at all times from 75 to 150 high 
grade Guernseys and Holstein. springers of all ages. 
T. B. tested. Sound and heavy producers. We buy 
and ship on order. Visit us or write, Prices reason- 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LA. CROSSE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO., 
Raymond Knutson, Mor., West Salem, Wis. 


Registered Females 


Foundation females are offered at very 
reasonable prices. If you want a few 
good heifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write 
us today. Our cows have A, R, records up 
to 933.80 lbs. butterfat. The herd is clean. 


GEO. E. LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. 


“Luxerin” 


We have three very typy, well grown young 


bulls about ready for service. Dams on test. 
One 18 months, May Rose sire, Glenwood dam. 
A real bull with a real pedigree. 


B. F. SHERIDAN, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 


Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS' “ASS'N 
Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 


Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested county. 
Ovér 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


KR i ' S 6 to 10 Mos. Old 

From A. R. Cows 
Prices to Suit the Present Times 
They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 
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200 GUERNSEYS 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


LA CROSSE COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


WILL SELL AT 


West Salem, Wis., Wed., Nov. 30th 


200 Registered and High Grade Guernseys 


30 REGISTERED COWS and HEIFERS of the best families 
of the breed. 


20 REGISTERED BULLS—Many from high record cows and 
old enough for service. 


150 HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS and HEIFERS. 
or close springers. 


Fresh 


All from Federal Accredited Herds or just tested. 


Send for Catalog and full particulars at once 


H. W. GRISWOLD, Sale Manager, West Salem, Wis. 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 


CORIUM . . 
GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offerings. 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. - - - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 

OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (In Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 14) MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages, T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy ‘producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 

RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) 


Lloyd L. Dewey, MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


Six months old show type, 


Guernsey Bulls at Farmers’ Prices sired by the best son of the 


Famous World’s Record Cow, Lone Pine Mollie Cowan A. R. No. 11278, who sold for $15,100 
at Steut Dispersal Auction. Dams have A, R. records. 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM, A. M. Kailing, Prop., THIENSVILLE, WIS. 


His First 20 A. R. Daughters 
average— 434.7 lbs. fat 
8989.11 Ibs. milk 


— at av. age of 3.15 years 


— Regular Herd 


Rations and Care 


— Twice-a-day 
Milking 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 
Photo taken when two years of age. 


SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. DAM—Ma Chere 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 lbs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 Ibs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 
the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K. C. sires excellent ud- 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 


You can buy bull calves out of his daughters and sired by outstanding bulls, 
from us very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. Our 
males are always sold before they are old enough for service. Buy a young 
calf, raise it yourself, and save money. We have several nice ones on hand 
now — and they are priced to sell. 


| HERD ACCREDITED | 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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National Dairy Show Down 
in Dixie 
(Continued from page 1069) 


looking cow that should carry quite a 
good udder when fresh. 

Holger Larsen’s Long Hollow Mer- 
cedes Butter Boy, a dry 4-year-old 
that has been a consistent winner all 
season, won again and was senior and 
grand champion as well, beating not 
only the aged cow but also Miss Las- 
sie Ormsby, C. E. Griffith’s 3-year. 
old, and a good 2-year-old owned by 
Paul Stewart of Iowa. 

_ The Jefferson County Asylum won 
both yearling heifer classes with 
daughters of Dutchland Creamelle 
Denver Prince and one of Carnation’s 
daughters of Sir Inka May headed the 
calves. The junior yearling was jun. 
ior champion. 

The get of Forum Patriarch that 
has been winning all fall was first 
again at Memphis. It includes a jun- 
ior yearling bull, two good two-year- 
old heifers, and a junior yearling. 

Four state herds were out, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan, plac- 
ing in the order named. 


The awards follow: 


Buil 4 years or over—1 and 5, Elmwood on 
Sir Fobes Ormsby Hengerveld and De Kol 
Pabst Korrdyke Star; 2, Carnation on Prince 
Cornucopia Tobe Pontiac; 3, Stewart on Tri- 
tomia Ormsby Pietertje; 4, Forum on Forum 
Patriarch. Bull 8 years, under 4—1, Femco 
oe Bine Earth Duke Ormsby; 2, Griffith on 
Canary Paul Anna Homestead; 3, Rudolph on 
Tower Hil] King; 4, Jones on Count Pau) 
Calamity Veeman; 5, Fredmar on Fredmar 
Korndyke Lad. Bull 2 years, under 3—1, Mc. 
Donald on King Homestead Piehe Lad; 2, Car- 
nation on Prince Tobe Johanna Beets; 3, Buhl 
on Admiral Traverse Pride; 4, Chapman on 
Triune Ormsby Piebe 59th; 5, Logan on But- 
ter Boy Prince Ormsby. Xs 

Cow 5 years or over—1, Mich. Ref. on Tulip 
Beauty; 2, Carnation on Noonsack Irma Se- 
gis; 3, Jefferson Co. Asy. on Clothilde Wayne 
Denver; 4, Logan on Lily Segis Cornucopia; 
5. Buhl on Bess Ormsby Korndyke Jewel. Cow 
4 years, under 5—1, Forum on Long Hollow 
Mercedes Butter Boy; 2, Stewart on Miss Pon- 
tiac Pietertje Ormsby; 8, Carnation on Wal- 
cowis Mooie Creamelle; 4, Elmwood on Oak- 
wood Piebe Allie; 5, Griffith on Aaggie Buck- 
eye Beauty 2nd. Cow 3 years, under 4—1, 
Griffith on Miss Lassie Ormsby; 2, Jefferson 
Co. Asy. on Johanna Pietertje Artis Cream- 
He; 3 and 5, Carnation on Canary Posch 
Dewdrop and Hazelwood Segis Pauline Heilo; 

Chapman on Winnemaug Pauline Korndyke. 
Neifer 2 years, under. 8—1, Stewart on Lucy 
Sweet Buttermaid; 2, Jeff. Co. Asy. on Inka 
{reamelle Colantha; 8, Carnation on Carna- 
tion Segis Inka; 4, Forum on Forum Patricia; 
5, Wis. State Board of Control on Sedgland 
K. B. Madam Homestead. 

Get of Sire—1 and 5, Forum on Forum 
Patriarch; 2, Carnation on Sir Inka May; 3, 
Stewart on Tritomia Pietertje Ormsby; 4, Jeff. 
Co. Asy. on Dutchland Creamelle Denver 
Prince. Produce of Cow—1, Carnation on Pet 
Hengerveld Cornucopia; 2, Christ & Braman 
on Star Johanna Pietertje; 3, Stewart on 
Daisy Calano Clothilde; 4 and 5, Forum on 
Drosky Madison Jennie and Forum Johanna 
Skylark. Young’ Herd—1, Carnation; 2, Jeff. 
Co. Asy.; 3 and 5, Forum; 4, Elmwood. Dairy 
Herd—1, Forum; 2, Carnation; 3, Elmwood; 
4, Stewart; 5, Uni. of Ill. Proven Sire’ Class 
—1, Stewart on Tritomia Pietertje Ormsby. 
State Herd—1, Wisconsin; 2, Illinois; 8, Iowa; 
4, Michigan. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Sir Fobes 
Ormsby Hengerveld. Junior champion bull— 
DeCreamCo Calamity Posch. 

Senior and grand champion cow—Long Hol- 
low Mercedes Butter Boy. Junior champion 
cow—Inka Wayne Creamelle. 


Feeding Experiments 


The results of three feeding experi- 
ments with dairy cattle conducted by 
W. B. Nevens at the Illinois Station 
and published in Illinois Station Re- 
port are briefly reported: 

Thickly planted soy beans make 
best quality hay.—Hay from soy 
beans planted thickly was found to 
have less coarse stems, and smaller 
amounts of hay were refused than 
when the soy beans were not so 
thickly planted. 

Legume hays fill lime needs of 
d2*ry cows.—Mineral supplements to 
rations including legume hays at the 
rate of 3 to 4 per cent of the concen- 
trate mixture were found to be too 
laxative, and 1 to 2 per cent of min- 
eral supplements appeared to be ade- 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


quate. Mineral supplements to ra- 
tions containing timothy hay and 
corn silage were ineffective in pre- 
venting a more rapid decline in milk 
production than occurred when alfal- 
fa hay was fed. There appears to be 
no craving for lime by dairy cattle 
when receiving rations of legume 
hays and corn silage as roughage. 
Silages from immature corn had 
low feeding value.—The large south- 
ern varieties of late maturing corn, 
containing about 22 per cent of 
dry matter, produced silage of good 
keeping qualities but of low feeding 
value and palatability. An early ma- 
turing, prolific type of corn gave as 
large yields in dry matter as the 
southern varieties. Acid determina- 
tions showed small differences in the 
silage from early and late maturing 
types, though an immature southern 
corn produced silage of very low 
palatability for sheep. This silage 
had a sharp and slightly bitter taste. 


HOLSTEINS: 


Holstein Milk 


Vitality! 


The 
Production 
of Holsteins 


The average butterfat produc- 
tion of the 27,798 Holsteins 
which have been credited with 
long-time tests is 533.72 lbs. 
for the average 331 producing 
days. For the 9,774 aged 
cows — average producing 
days 332 — the average but- 
terfat production is 600.60. 


J 
Write for 
Holstein Li terature 
& 


The Extension Service ; 
HOLSTEINGEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 E, Ohio St. CHICAGO 


AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 


The breeding of pure- 
bred Holsteins has been in 
progress for over fifty years. 
The breeders are now in a 
position to sell some of 
their best animals at rea- 
sonable prices. Waukesha : 
County has more Dollars invested in better bred cattle 
than any other county in the world. Buyers are 
given every consideration in helping to locate and as- 
semble their purchases, whether it be one or a catload. 
Can furnis. you with 40 pure-bred cows and heifers 
bred to freshen this fall and early winter. A carload 
of bred, richly bred, grade heifers. 4 carload of 
springing and fresh highly bred grade cows. October 
and November freshening. Also a number of good 
pure-bred bulls 3 months to 1! years old. 

Send for bull list or write your wants for service- 
able bulls. Sample—Bonair. King Pontiac, born 
October 1, 1926, well marked, a good individual; Sire 
—Pabst Woodrest Pontiac 288286. Dam has 1178 Ibs. 
butter in_a year. Dam—Bonair Beauty Ormsby 4th 
454150. Butter 7 days @ 3 years 20.50 lbs. Price $175. 
W.L. Baird, Art Bennett at your service. Write or wire. 


WAUKESHA HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 
—————— 


DISPERSAL — 130 Registered and Ac- 
credited Holsteins—TUES., NOV. 15 


3 aged cows that are the mothers and grandmothers 
of the entire herd. 

1 cow 70 Ibs. in 30 days, one 66 Ibs., one 63 lbs, 
TO BE SOLD AT NEUMEYER BARN 
COUNCIL BLUFFS IOWA 

C. T, EATON, BETHANY, MO. 


WAUKESHA } 
COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS, 


WAUKESHA } 
COUNTY 
MOLSTEINS 
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U. S. NATIONAL SALE — Nov. 17-18 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


A SON OF SIR INKA MAY 


; Ready for service, From a35-pound, 900-pound cow 


SIR INKA MAY Ii1ith 


BORN AUGUST 19, 1926 
His dam has made 35.83 pounds of butter in 7 days.. Before that she ma 
33.18 pounds of butter in 7 days—and 905.12 pounds of butter in a year. 


Her other son sold at the National Sale a few years ago for $1500.00 at 
months of age. She has 3 splendid producing daughters. ¥ 


Her dam is a 28-pound daughter of Sir Skylark Ormsby Hengerveld. 
Her sire is from our grand ‘old breeding cow, Inka Princess Mutual De } 
—a 33-pound cow with a 30-pound, 1000-pound daughter. 


Remember These Facts ! — 


You will meet breeders without going far who have seen and admired a 
tried to purchase this bull, but. we have held him in order to offer a ready { 


service Inka May bull at this sale. 


Just a year ago at the same sale in the same place at least 12 men wi 


disappointed in not.securing the Inka May bull we offered there. 
every breeder has had a glimpse of the future of Sir Inka May ‘by obseryi 
how the young sisters of this bull sold at the Minnesota Holstein Co. and Hol 
You know what his offspring are doing in the show ring. 


The surest way and the quickest way to tie up your herd with Sir Inka M 
is to purchase Sir Inka May 11th at the U. S. National Sale at Watertow 


hock Sales. 


Wisconsin, November 17 and 18. 


Since th 


Address all correspondence to —— 


911-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONS 


: a 
HOME OF SIR iNKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOE. 
» HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTH 
1s MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTC 


Carnation ~ 
> Milk Farms. 


Choice 
Grades 


HOLSTEINS and 
GUERNSEYS 


500 


nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 


him for sale. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


ORRIS FAR 


Also YOUNGER CALVES. Write for particulars. © 
(Fully Accredited) 


this fall. 
MUKWONAGO 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. 
and grades of all breeds. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 
F. T. WILFORD, MGR., 


Pure-breds 
One or a carload. 


Hammond, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 
The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 
Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 


RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you im purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A. F. GAF KE secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


AUCTION — Nov. 16-1' 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


This is the Second Sale of O.G Clark & Co,, at Fond du Lac, Wi 


There will be animals ranging in age from two-year-olds to mature cov 
Frésh cows and close springers will predominate in numbers. 
The sale will open the morning of the 16th at 9 o’clock and will 
continue through the day and evening of the 16th and 17th 


Write to 0. G. CLARK, Retlaw Hotel, FOND DU LAC, WIS., for further particul: 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


Eight dams back of him ayerage 1120 lbs. of butter a year. 
Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
150 head in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. 


; REGISTERED | 
50 gpuLLs 
HOLSTEINS and 

GUERNSEYS — 


Average test for his six 


Federally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


Is Offering SEVERAL } 
ABLE BULLS, ready fois 


— 


ORMSBYS and OL. 


One of the greatest herds in Wiscoill 
of the best herd sires in the Mid 
Just drop us a line and your vull troll 
look easy; we have a surprise for y\ 
stein bulls of type and production | 
that will please. ai 


F. H. BOYLE, OWNER, _—PEEB! 
'L. F. Murphy, Manager. 


YOUNG BUL: 


sired by. Governor Fobes and: from good ‘id 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, ?¢ 
type. The herd is accredited: Write | 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOU 


Come to Sheboygan County for. 
We have choice grades and purebreds 
from. Write your wants to: Med 
SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTE N 

Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plyn 


jealthy Holsteins 


ig the BY for grade or registered Hol- 
from tested herds write us today. 

LLINOIS + ceeblas Ppa id Aa 
Dearborn, St., CAGO, 


1 
Cow Test Association 


cer is dam of B340; born March 25th. 
ey 942 Ibs. milk and 1,600 Ibs. fat in four 
sive years. Sire, a proven-«sire -of producers. 
js 4-5 white and a good one. Price $125. 


ckRiverFarms, Byron II] 


imsby Bull For Sale 


-EIGH eee CORNUCOPIA POSCH is 
jonths’ calf 


ILL. 


with good type and the right 
ng. "His Man is a 25-lIb., 3-year-old daughter 
Pp, 0. M. 41st, 638 Ibs. butter in 305 days. His 
ik Colony Posch Newman, 1123-lb. bull, and 
| of the 41-lb. 4-year-old granddaughter of 37th. 
erd is clean. Write today. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CoO. 


5, Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, Freeport, Ill. 


falo Creek Farm Holsteins 


are offering BULL CALVES rich in 
iby breeding from tested dams. These 
\from six to eleven months old. Some 
das low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
jfurther information. Herd under federal 
) vision. 

HAM BROS., 


Arlington Heights, III. 


— We Can Offer — 
Few Choice Bulls of 
: ‘Ormsby Breeding 


will be ready for fall service. They are 
individuals from good record dams. Also 
{; younger calves at bargain prices. 
ELLWOOD & NELSON 
ILLINOIS 


DE PARK FARM 


S PARK, - ILLINOIS 
Offers BULL CALVES 


yw an outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 
om Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 
h leading cow testing association 
$100.00 up for typy individuals. 

A. CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
~ Owner Herdsman 


in the market for big production 
ese cows will please you. Tuberculin 


sted. Address 


VER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
‘P. S. Come and make selections. 


iigh Grade Holstein Springers 


OHIO HOLSTEINS . 


istered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
y choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
'S agents in the field all the time who can 
{: care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
‘iesare referred to our entiremembership. 
|OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 


9 E, 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


ung Bulls For Sale 


ROM AN ACCREDITED HERD 


bs Sd Sg some excellent young bulls up to 
They are from good record dams of 
Most of them are by Lauderdale 
iearibion a 1034 Ib. grandson of Johanna 
hampion. A few by K. P. O. P..54. Their 
asonable. The herd is fully accredited. 


MALE FARM, DERBY, CONN. 
WALDO S. KELLOGG, Owner 


TEIN BULLS 


FOR SALE 


NG BROOK BESS BURKE 2ND—ORMS- 
Ceding. All sold out of bulls over six 
8 of age. Herd under Federal Supervi- 
for tuberculosis, also blood tested for 


TERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


© P. O. P. Bulls 


will need a new sire dur- 

e next year get in touch 
ines, We can offer you just 
at you want. 


OVE & ARNOLD, 


rr 


Norwalk, Iowa 


ABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
fh . world’s champion in Class C. 
1 Supervision, If you want show type, 


oduction write 
LAURENS, IOWA. 


GUSON, 
CALVES — HEIFERS 


or sale some choice bull calves and 
Mfers at farmers prices. Sired by a 990- 
“a of Towana Sir Ollie and from daughters 
Homestead bull. Accredited herd. Write 
HI GHES & SON, NEENAH, WIS. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


IN NO OTHER 
HERD 


Can There Be Found Five Cows 
With Records Equal to These 


Five Femco Cows 


1,523.24 
31,610.60 
1,426.75 
34,291.80 
Grahamholm Col: Segis Maid 1,316.60 

Milk 33,545.60 
Miss Mutual Rose De Kol .... 1,260.50 

Milk 26,551.80 
Aurora Homestead Badger .. 1,208.76 

MTG aos ctetiazote: ester dip a stone 32,321.20 


Bey fy Ollie Homestead 


Grahamholm Co. Paul. Segis 
Milk 


Eight other cows in the herd have rec- 
ords from 1,000 to 1,194 lbs. Femco 
Holsteins are producers. 


A Few Choice Bulls For Sale 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 


BRECKENRIDCE, MINN. 


STEELE COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS 


Are noted for their size, type and produc- 
tion. Purebreds or grades. One ora carload. 


GEO, S, KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


_ B 
Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and from a 
2-year-old that has 12,560 lbs. milk, 551.5 
Ibs. butter in 305 days. Write for pedi- 
gree and price. 


a ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. fe 


2 Bull SN 


WE HAVE -FOR-SALE-2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY 


One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 Ibs. in 7 days, 550 lbs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’” His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
good herd sire prospects. Your 


calf. These are 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, Northfield, Minn. 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Get our prices. 


tv. L. SPAULDING, MGR., 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTEADS 


We usually have some well bred bull calves 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place your 
orders early. 


T. B. under Federal Supervision. 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS FARM 
WAUWATOSA - WISCONSIN 
EE. C. Thompson, Farm Manager; 


Warren, Minn. 


TWO GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 


Ollie-S, P. O. M, 37th Breeding 
We have two typy young bulls for sale now. 
One is from a 26-lb. granddaughter of 37th 
and by a 968-lb. son of Iowana Sir Ollie. The 
other is from a 28-lb. granddaughter of 37th 
and by Sir Ollie Mooie Watson 7th. Show 
ealves priced right. Write today or come to 


the farm. 
DICMERE FARM 
H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Milford Meadows 


Calves from SIR TRIUNE PANSY are here 
and are everything we hoped for. To date we 
have 12 heifers and 5 bulls and all very much 
alike, straight and evenly marked. The dam 
of every calf will have a record. 

Ask us about them. 


W..W, KINYON, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 
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Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


Better Make it Snappy — Winter Cometh ! 
What Shall I Ask Our Sales Managers to Quote You Upon ? 


Write J. G. HAYS, Sec, MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N, EAST LANSING, MICH. 
SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


SERRADELLA FARM OFFERS — A 33-Ib. 


Serviceable Colantha Bull 


Sired by Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver whose dam is a 36-lb., 1300-lb. 
daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. This young bull is from Serradella 
Kanaka Rosewood, 33.24-lb. 5-year-old that also has a good 305-day 
record made as a heifer. The bull is 2 years old, straight, and well 
grown. A bargain at $300. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


A Yearling Show Bull 


Light colored and well grown. A bull of real quality and excellent breed- 
ing. Born May 20, 1926. His sire is by a 37-lb. grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs and out of a 33-lb. cow. His dam is a 20-lb. Jr. 2-year-old daugh- 
ter of a 31-lb. cow with 1,018 lbs. butter in 365 days. 


Send for pedigree of Ear Tag No. 468 
“THE MICHIGAN STATH HERDS?” 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, Lansing, Mich. 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 2"2"-5ite 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S..P. O. M. 
37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


We have a few good young sons of Decreamco 
Bess Burke Fobes for sale. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


St SNe Oates Le S To 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


Buy Your Next Bull At Lakewood 
ae GOOD BULLS 


Priced to Sell! 


We have for sale bull calves by Maplecrest 
Korndyke Hengerveld—century sire—from 
high producing, well bred dams. 


% 
ian etl Dalaba 


Write us today for further information 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Maplecrest Korndyke Hengerveld 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM - 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. Butter in 365 Days 


Sire, 
A. 


record “COUNT daughter. 
Dam, 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 Ibs. butter this year, 
Her dam a 1040-Ib. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. O. M. 
This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 
every respect. 


A. 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 


SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
0. daughters. He is a “‘PINBD’” son from a 1230-lb. former world’s 


LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 


Send for Pedigree and Photo 


J. LASHBROOK, sir Walker Segis Homestead 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


BULL CALF born Aug. 31, 
lbs. 
daughter of “37th” and a son of Sir P. O. M. 
from a 1,100-lb. dam. 


B. 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 
1927, dam 819 
Sire from a high record 


Jefferson County Holsteins ~~ 


Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred > priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service 

JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


yearly record. 


Price $125. 


A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 
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Kow-Kare Conditions 
Cows for Freshening 


It is well-known that most cow disorders 
have their origin in breeding troubles. 
The terrific strain of producing a healthy 
calf and coming through the freshening 
period calls for more than good food and 
comfortable quarters. 


Let Kow-Kare be your aid when cows 
freshen. No investment is so certain to 
pay big returns. Instead of expecting 
trouble, you prevent it,—effectually and at 
slight cost. Kow-Kare invigorates the 
genital organs—makes them function as 
nature intended. Feed Kow-Kare two or 
three weeks before and after calving—a 
tablespoonful with the feed, and say good- 
bye to worries with freshening cows. 


Treating Cow Disorders 
For all cow ailments arising from weak 
digestive and genital organs—Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, 
Secours, Lost Appetite, ete., Kow-Kare is a 
reliable home remedy. Full directions on 
each can. 


For Healthy Udders 
—use BAG BALM, the wonderful healing 
ointment. A great healer of the delicate 
tissues of udder and teats. Big 10-ounce 
can of this famous healer, only 60c. 


Home-Mix Your Own 
Complete Mineral 


With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your 
own complete mineral at a surprisingly low 
cost—a mixture of marvelous conditioning 


value. Simply mix 30 lbs. salt, 30 Ibs. fine- 
ground lime, 30 Ibs. steamed bone meal and 
four cans (large) Kow-Kare. For well un- 
der $6 per hundred you will have an un- 
beatable mineral. Use 80 Ibs. of this mix- 
ture to a ton of grain. 


Saves m oney — gets more 


milk from low-cost feeds 


(ows on winter feed need a different 
type of care and handling than cows in 
pasture. Succulent, green feeds are turned 
into milk with a minimum strain and effort 
of the milk-making and digestive functions. 
The outdoor life induces health and vigor. 
Barn-feeding conditions are a different 
story. The diet is heavier, richer, harder to 
digest. Fresh air and exercise are largely 
lacking—But the milk-yield must keep up. 
A slump means profits wiped out. The cow 
must be forced or the milk check disappoints. 


Secret of Heavy Winter Yields 
During the long winter months—when your 
cows are subjected to this unnatural strain 
of modern dairying—you can gear up the 
whole herd to new heights of production by 
the simple addition of small quantities of 
Kow-Kare to their low-cost feeds. This great 


KOW- KARE 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


1 ASSOCIATION GOyt 
sianonviace vr. U.S.A: 


product is a concentrated regulator of the 
digestion and assimilation of milk cows. It 
replaces the wear and tear on the over- 
worked organs of production. 


Kow-Kare makes a_ reasonable forcing 
process safe and effective—helps the cow to 
get all the milk value from Nature’s foods 
with safety to her health and vigor. No 
need to pay out all your income for rich and 
expensive concentrates which, at best, have 
only temporary effect on production. 


Give Kow-Kare a real test this winter on 
the whole herd. For a few cents a month 
per cow you will reap a surprising milk crop 
from natural low-priced feeds. A tablespoon- 
ful of Kow-Kare with the feed one to two 


November 10, 19; 


YY 
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weeks in each month is all the average? 
needs. The benefits show in the milk pai 
inevitably. Health, vigor and freedom f) 
disorders is your bonus for adopting |] 
Kow-Kare feeding practice that is 0 
standard in thousands of money-mali 
dairies. : 


Thirty Years of Success 

For over thirty years Kow-Kare has been hel 
dairymen to make more money from their heis 
both as an aid to greater yield, and in the prée 
tion and cure of cow disorders. Get your sup 
from your feed dealer, general store or arugs 
Large size $1.25; six cans for $6.25, Smallpi 
65c. If your dealer is not supplied, we will): 
direct, postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., I: 


Lyndonville, Vermont 


(Write today for our valuable free book 
“More Milk from the Cows you Have.”) 
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Fort Atkinson, W 


Tolume 72, No. 22 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ou Need Never Change Your 


ep Sas 


Body by 
Fisher 


it You Own a Buick- 


Last year Buick said: “Change your oil only 
four times a year.”’ 


Buick tests at the great Proving Ground of 
General Motors at that time had shown 
that oil changes would never be necessary, 
with the Oil Filter to remove impurities, 
and with the Crankcase Ventilator, Ther- 
mostatic Circulation Control and Auto- 
matic Heat Control to prevent oil dilution. 


Now more than a year has passed, and 
Buick owners in every section of the world 
—under every climatic condition—have 


also proved that you never need change 
your oil if you own a Buick—just add 
enough to maintain the proper level. 


The trouble and expense of frequent oil 
changes no longer exist for Buick owners— 
replenishment and inspection of the Buick 
Oil Filter only are required. 


This is but another of Buick’s many contri- 
butions to the economy and efficiency of 
motor car operation ... another instance 
of Buick’s progressiveness ... another in- 
dication of Buick’s greater value. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THs 
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‘ed at Fort Atkinson, 
ys second class matter. 


" TLK is the one food that makes 
the diet fool proof,” said Dr. 
. G. K. Abbott, the medical su- 
,itendent of the Washington San- 
am and Hospital, the largest in- 
ition of its kind in the South At- 
re States. Dr. Abbott, has had 
» experience in the supervision of 
Wee in sanitariums in many parts 
‘ie United States. His years of 
9 contact with the pa- 
es suffering from various 
sises, malnutrition, and 
,y diets has made him an 
jusiastic advocate of the 
sof clean, safe milk. 
2 explained in a special 
(view that the majority 
feople seem to insist on 
gig foods with but little 
jishment. That is, they 
cd not properly balance 
1 diet. For example, Dr. 
Hott explained, “that 
uy people enjoy eating 
hkers and milk, yet the 
kers themselves have 
¢ little real nourishment 
n practically no vitamin 
‘ent. Common white flour 
kers alone would not 
jort life, yet with the 
the dish is made health- 


t. Abbott, himself a stu. 
|of diet, and prescribing 
aous kinds daily, was 
4; emphatic. “There is 


Semi-monthly 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO DAIRY FARMING 


Three Years $1.00 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., NOVEMBER 25, 1927 


UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX, WASHINGTON 


“During the winter months when 
there is only sow belly and corn 
bread and molasses to eat, scurvy 
breaks out and sometimes assumes 
alarming proportions. But medical 
science in watching these cases dis- 
covered that in the spring when these 
mountain whites could secure fresh 
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graphs, graphically indicating the 
body-building power of a diet, includ- 
ing milk in generous proportions. 
White rats were taken in one in- 
stance. One weighed 410 grams. It 
was fed for a specified period biscuits 
composed of butter, corn, and milk. 
In addition, a half pint of milk with a 


ARE WE THANKFUL? | 


oshed rice, and white flour 
ructs of all sorts which 
jam a very limited 
runt of nourishment, yet 
h average individual may 
oect his diet by taking 
ity of pure milk. Milk 
ies the diet fool proof for 
h unthinking eater, if he 
i only take it in sufficient 
Uitities,’ the doctor de-~ 
lied. 

‘Wilk is the one perfect 
0,” he continued. “Eggs 
Oain almost all that milk 
Qains, except the lime, 
i: containing lime plus the 
sntial vitamins can sus- 
a| life indefinitely.” 

: Abbott told of patients 
| would come to sanitari- 
" which were in_ his 
I ge, many of them suffer- 
n} from malnutrition be- 
2e of failure to obey the 
's of health. They had 
| living on foods which lacked 
ntials for maintaining the body. 
Nhis condition it would be neces- 
4° for them to go on a wholly milk 
| taking milk every few hours. 
fter many days of such an eating 
tram their digestive systems would 
ond; they would gain in weight 
it strength, restored by the diet of 
M7 milk. It took the one perfect 
© tocorrect evils of careless living. 


milk from their cows the 
would quickly disappear. 

Scurvy, it was explained, resulted 
from the loss of the essential vita- 
mins. But milk containing these es- 
sentials in a°generous measure re- 
stored the body balance when it was 
again obtained. 

In a large number of experiments 
carried on by physicians and dieti- 
tians, animals were used in order to 
obtain reliable facts concerning the 
food value of milk. Dr. Abbott took 
from his files a number of photo- 


scurvy 


pinch of salt was a part of the ration. 
This rat grew healthy and large, fat 
and saucy, and full of fight. 

Another rodent weighing exactly 
the same was fed corn, salt pork, wa- 
ter, but no milk. As a result it was 
stunted and small and scarcely grew 
at all. It lacked vitality and almost 
no ambition. It would have quickly 
succumbed in a battle with the milk- 
fed rat. 

Dr. Abbott explained that the ef- 
fect of milk on the rat was similar as 
that on children. For a child to ob- 
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tain its proper growth there was need 
for an abundance of pure, clean milk. 
Without milk a child would be anemic 
and undernourished. Its bones would 
be lacking in the limes necessary, and 
found and supplied by a diet balanced 
with milk. 

Another photograph which Dr. Ab- 
bott showed to his patients to impress 
lessons as to the right diet, had to do 
Wath an experiment conduct- 
ed at the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial in Chicago. 

“Two boys showihg 
marked signs of malnutri- 
tion came to the Memorial. 
They had not been starved 
in the sense ‘that food had 
been kept from them, but 
their food did not properly 
nourish them, which was evi- 
dent from the illustration. 

“After ten weeks of a diet 
which included simple food 
and a quart of milk a day, no 
one but a trained observer 
would know that they were 
the same boys. The vitamin 
element in the milk contrib- 
uted greatly to the remark- 
able change in appearance, 
weight, and strength,” Dr. 
Abbott said. 

According to the experi- 
enced physician and_= sur- 
geon who has made a special 
study of food and its rela- 
tion to health, milk is an ab- 
solute necessity for growing 
and developing children. And 
for adults who wish to es- 
cape many of the diseases 
prevalent, milk is also a 
necessity. With milk eaten 
and used as a drink each day 
there will be far less danger 
of malnutrition, under- 
weight, and a long train of 
diseases that follow an im- 
proper diet or one that lacks 
the absolutely essential 
vitamins. 


Municipal Dairy in 
Russia 


The city of Warsaw is 
planning to construct a large 
municipal dairy with a ca- 
pacity of about 225,000 gal- 
lons of milk per day, reports 
Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner L. J. Cochrane to the 
Department of Commerce. 
The cost of the proposed construction, 
including equipment, will amount to 
3,500,000 zloty (about $400,000), of 
which 1,300,000 zloty will be used for 
buildings, 750,000 zloty for machin- 
ery and other equipment, 650,000 zloty 
for the establishment of public milk 
stations, etc., and 680,000 zloty for 
transportation equipment. 


Aunt Ada’s Axiom: Not only is it” 
more blessed to give than to recéive; 
but the givers really gain more than 
the receivers. 
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MONROE COLEMAN, STATE HERD 
TESTER 


IVE hundred and _ ninety-one 

cows averaging 9,837 Ibs. milk, 

333 lbs. fat in a year—that is 
the record of the Sunflower Cow 
Testing Association, otherwise known 
as the Kansas State Herds, for the 
past year. How many associations in 
the country can show as outstanding 
a record? Five years of ®ontinuous 
testing plus intelligent feeding and 
management have more than reaped 
their reward, and Kansas may well 
be proud of her institutional herds. 

But let us go back and examine 
some of the facts responsible for 
such a phenomenal showing. It is a 
fascinating story of herd progress 
that will stand comparison with the 
best. 

It was back in the year 1917 that 
the Kansas legislature, with a view 
to putting the state herds on a more 
efficient basis, saw fit to place them 
under the advisory supervision of the 
dairy department of the state agri- 
cultural college. The good results 
which have followed from this move 
are sufficient proof of its farsighted- 
ness. An extensive program of im- 
provement was outlined with the co- 
operation of the State Board of Ad- 
ministration and the superintendents 
of the different institutions. Regu- 
lar inspections were made by speci- 
alists from the college and every as- 
sistance given in matters of feeding 
and herd management. 

However, it was not until the year 
1922 that the first comprehensive 
evidence began to be available of the 
good results the work was effecting. 
For in the year previous the twelve 
herds had been organized as a cow 
test association and reliable records 
of production were now to be had in 
each herd. The Sunflower Associa- 
tion, as it is appropriately called, is 
now entering on the sixth year of its 
existence. A study of the several 
annual reports is an illuminating and 
convincing argument of the value of 
continued’ membership in such an or- 
ganization.. It is also interesting to 
note that Monroe Coleman, the test- 
er in charge, has been with the work 
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since its inception and without ques- 
tion a considerable measure of the 
success is due to his efforts and whole 
hearted interest. 

In 1918 the twelve herds com- 
prised a total of 697 head of cattle, 
of which nine per cent were. regis- 
tered individuals. The annual re- 
port for the year just closed shows a 
dairy cattle population of 1239 head 
—an increase of 77 per cent in eight 
years. In that time the number of 
pure-bred cattle had grown over 500 
per cent and they now represent 35 
per cent of the herds. Nowhere is 
the value of milk better realized than 
in the diets at the different institu- 
tions and its consumption is being 
steadily increased. This means more 
cows, but at the same time improved 
methods of feeding and herd manage- 
ment have more than helped in keep- 
ing production abreast of the de- 
mand. Witness the fact that since 
1918, while the number of cattle has 


H. RIDDLE, MINNESOTA a : 


parative production figures for the 
herds concerned, in the AeCODAN OE, 
table: 


? 


Where the beable 
ommended in bona fid 


Institution Cows milked 
1921—’22 1925—’26 

Atchison - 18 30 
Beloit 29 26 
Hutchinson 44 56 
Lansing : 59 49 
Larned 61 88 
Norton 18 88 
Osawatomie 35 84 
Parsons 40 37 
Topeka Hospital 96 90 
Kansas Vocational School 9 9 
Boys’ School 27 39 
Winfield 40 45 


In two instances the percentage in- | 
crease is not so marked because these 
herds had already attained a high 
level of production prior to the or- 
ganization of the association. 


In its 
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grown 77 per cent, the total milk 
yield has jumped 173 per cent, 
But it is the average production 
of the association cow, where every 
cow is tested, in which we are pri- 
marily interested. Total production 
signifies little, beyond indicating vol- 
ume of output. Have five years of 
continued testing proven of any ben- 
efit to the state herds of Kansas? 
When we can show, as does the last 
annual summary of the association, 
591 cows producing the: remarkable 
average of 9,887 lbs. milk and 333 
lbs. fat, we are rather apt to signify 
emphatically in the affirmative. The 
lowly Kansas cow is credited with an 
annual production of 126 lbs. butter- 
fat, but her sister in the state herds 
is of a different class. How much of 
an increase does this high average 
represent? The figures 
in the first ena suni- 
mary (1921-'22, the fis- 
cal year vuns from 
July 1 to June 30 of 
the following year), 
show that 476 cows ay- 
eraged 6,726 lbs. milk, 
240 lbs. fat. In other 
words, the butterfat 
production of the state 
herd cow has increased 
38 per cent. In the 
same period the num- 
ber of cows milked in- 
creased 24 per cent. 
That this splendid 
showing has not been 
the work of a few out- 
standing herds is fully 
evidenced, by the com- 


SHORT COURSE IN 1926 


first year two herds had an average 
production over 300 lbs. fat, while in 
the past year all but one exceeded 
this mark. 

Good feeding of good cows more 
than any other one factor has been 
responsible for the remarkable show- 
ing. A standard ration, largely home 
grown in character, and with alfalfa 
hay and silage as its basis, is fed. 
During the past fiscal year 5,818,109 
Ibs. milk containing 197,361 lbs. fat 
were produced. The cost of feed 
consumed by the cows milked during 
the year was $55,124.50. This rep- 
resents an average feed cost of ap- 
proximately 94 cents per 100 lbs. 
milk and 28 cents per pound fat, 
which would indicate rather conclu- 
sively that high production also 
means economical production. With 
plenty of help available, some of the 
herds have instituted three-time milk- 
ing, which has had its effect on the 
production of the herds concerned: 


; Average | 
1921—’22__.. 
milk fat. 


lbss, Ibs = 

6,784—248 ~ 10,370—849 
10,177—363 -10,169—352 
6,205—267 9,764—364 _ 


6,013—205 _ 
5,356—202 
8,694—330 
8,887—298 


9,298—803 
ale ¥ 
11844400" 
9,756—816 


7,933—279 10,868—376 
5,795—193 10,028—327 
4,728—175 * 8,157—291 
6,840—240 


6,406—227 


a herd, each and every 

influence on the fina 
for the year. With t 
Kansas herds have made a ¢ 
tious effort toward weeding 

inferior individual. Sin 
three hundred ten cows 1 
culled as unprofitable, | with 
carded the past year. 
time a determined effo: 
made to stamp out tubereul 
milk can only be ae 

ease-free cows. Practically ¢ 
are now on ies acre 


= 


records of their daughters, 
number is all too few. a 


parable age by as “much 

cent, while other sires hay 
smaller but none the less” 

increases. The sires, wag 
has been proven, are bei 1g 
in the larger herds or trans: 
other of the smaller to the 
of the state. 


Each year the honor o 
the high cow in produe 


Xs Be 
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ONE OF THE PROVEN SIRE 
ICE IN THE KANSAS STA‘ 
OWNED BY OSAWATOMIB | 


Summary of Production by Herds 1925—26 


Total production 


Institution milk fat Feed cost 
lbs. lbs. Ex Ry 
Atchison 312,140 10,522 $2,700,560 
Beloit 268,471 . 9,274 i 2,552.85 — 
Hutchinson 537,022 20,051 4,585.90 
Lansing 456,459 14,908 5,078.60 
Larned 782,045 27,110 7,580.80 © 
Norton 433,371 15,306 — 3,831.25 
Osawatomie 820,539 26,588 7,855.45 © 
Parsons 405,412 14,086 3,738.20 
Topeka Hospital 907,561 29,606 9,454.65. 
Kansas Vocational School 74,280 2,654 581.95 
Boys’ School 422,631 138,565 3,341.85 
Winfield 138,722 3,822 50 


897,838 
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Hunter of Kewaunee 
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§ the country began to settle 
' along the lake shore at Racine, 
grandfather went further north 
-- hunting season, until about 
‘he reached a point where the Ke- 
ee River came slowly into the 
; lake. He swung 
his mackinaw in- 
to the river and 
began sailing up 
that beautiful 
stream. He had 
no difficulty as 
the water was of- 
ten twenty or 
thirty feet deep. 
He continued 
about seven miles 
‘ up the river, al- 
gh in his circling trip following 
(iver he had only gone about two 
from the lake. The river began 
shallow and the current strong- 
le landed his boat and a short 
nce above found the rapids. At 
ot of these rapids was an Indian 
e. Through his knowledge of the 
| tongue, he learned that they 
in a wonderful hunting country. 
(andfather purchased about 300 
#3 of the land including the Indian 
Ige. He conceived the idea of cut- 
ithe stately pine and making shin- 
ols. There were many sailing 
vs on the lake and he soon made 
‘ngements with the captains of 
P vessels to take his bolts to Mil- 
see and Chicago, two thriving 
During the winter, camps were 
and a crew obtained. The shin- 
@olts were put aboard scows and 
Ja down to the river. This seemed 
‘quite a business for a time. 
1855 grandfather went to Ra- 
t sold his property, and brought 
family back with him to Kewau- 
/ which was then just a little lum- 
jig and fishing village. 
re father grew to manhood and 
‘prother and himself married and 
¢ed in the neighborhood. Nearly 
whole county was a huge wilder- 
) A few French families located 
river used the stream as their 
highway to the village. Several 
Frenchmen worked in the mill 
aunee. They paddled up and 
he river very quickly in their 
_ When the river froze over 
sed their skates and when 
snows were on they used their 
oes. The roads were merely 
ads and in the spring of the 
ame mud wallows. 
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ie two finned beauties which he 
» Picture taken at the author's 
in Northern Wisconsin. 
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“a 
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A short distance above grandfath- 
er’s farm a grist mill and a saw mill 
were erected. During the early spring 
the -pickerel and suckers would run 
up the river to spawn. In those days 
no one thought of putting fishways in 
the dams. The people owning the mill 
set aside certain days to raise the 
gate. The water would then gradual- 
ly flow out of the pond and the follow- 
ing morning the gate would be closed. 
The fish settled in holes and bends of 
the river and were caught by the 
wagonload. I have seen the river for 


4 [he Beautiful Kewaunee Valley — Wagon 
Loads of Fish — Private Pickerel Pool — 
Spearing Muskellunge Through the Ice 
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wheel. I knew that the wheel was un- 
der the floor on which they were cut- 
ting the logs. The sides of the mill 
were partly sheeted up. The floor had 
chutes through which the sawdust 
was dumped. Much of this sawdust 
did not go into the river but was 
banked up so that one had to get 
through it before he could get to the 
wheel. 

On one occasion I waited very pa- 
tiently in the lumber ‘yard until the 
men were pulling up some logs into 
the mill with a large bull wheel. I 


THE MILL POND, GRIST MILL AND SAW MILL IN THE DISTANCE 
On the farther bank of the pond is where I shot my first deer in 1870, 


half a mile just filled with people se- 
curing fish. : 

These fish became a great source of 
food supply to the settlers in the 
neighboring country who came for 
miles on fish days. The grist mill had 
to run night and day because the set- 
tlers brought their grists with them 
and had them ground while they were 
fishing. 

Practically every farmer in the 
county grew wheat for flour, It was 
interesting to see the miller and his 
assistants at work with long chisel- 
like hammers cutting ‘the little 
grooves in the stones which revolved 
one above the other taking the bran 
off the wheat kernels and grinding the 
remainder into beautiful flour. 

If the farmer was in a hurry, he 
could make an exchange as the miller 
knew how much bran, flour, and 
middlings the customer was entitled 
to from the amount of wheat deliv 
ered, Many of the farmers, however, 
insisted on having flour made from 
their own wheat. These were obliged 
to wait their turn patiently. No cash 
was ever paid for grinding but the 
miller took toll. 

Barley was also ground between the 
heavy rocks, merely taking off its 
hull. It was then known as “pearl 
barley’ and made a very appetizing 
dish. The mill ran all year. 

An interesting incident happened 
at the saw mill on the other side of 
the river when I was a boy, Hearing 
my father say that they were replac- 
ing the old over-shot wheel with a 
turbine, I set out to see it. Men oper- 
ating mills didn’t like to have children 
around the machinery, so I had to use 
some ingenuity to get a look at this 


dashed over the open space, dug a 
hole through the sawdust, and was 
soon down to the turbine wheel. To my 
astonishment I found that instead of 
revolving from top to bottom like the 
old- wheel, it went around from right 
to left and was, as I thought, lying on 
its side instead of standing upright. 

While admiring the wonderful 
power of this wheel, my attention was 
suddenly drawn to a 
big pickerel that swung 
around in the water 
and passed under the 
foam near the wheel. 
Soon another passed. 
It was the spring of 
the year and the height 
of the fishing season 
was on, but the pickerel 
seemed more wary than 
other fish and we only 
got a few of them in 
comparison with suck- 


ers and o.ner rough 
fish. The pickerel was 
the earliest fish to 


come up to the dam, 
usually when the ice 
was just breaking up. 

This, I felt, was a 
great discovery and I 
immediately got back 
through the sawdust 
and waited for a favor- 
able time to get across 
to the lumber piles. I 
dashed across without 
being observed. It was 
a half mile to my home 
and it only took me a 
few minutes to. get 
there. 

I got a spear adjust- 
ed a short handle, took 


a large gunny sack, and returned 
to the mill. I crawled through the 
sawdust to the platform, leaving 
my gunny sack within reach, and was 
scarcely seated when along came a big 
pickerel. I speared him beautifully as 
I had become an expert even at that 
tender age of seven or eight years. 
By spearing the fish so that the cen- 
ter tine struck the spinal cord back 
of the head, the fish was paralyzed. I 
soon had the sack full but how was I 
going to get the fish home? I took out 
one large fish, about eight or ten 
pounds in weight, and buried the sack 
in the sawdust. I slid out cautiously 
and made my way home. 

My people, of course, were aston- 
ished at such a beautiful fish and 
when I told them that I had a whole 
sackful, some even larger than this 
one, they were even more astonished. 
Because I didn’t want my fishing 
ground known to others, father and 
I went for the fish after the mill had 
closed down, just a little after dark. 

I continued spearing fish at this 
particular place for several springs. 
Later, the. mill was changed and the 
fishing pool where I spent so many ex- 
citing, happy moments was ruined. 

One of the very favorite ways of 
catching suckers was to use a flat 
bottom boat after the gate had been 
closed. The fish would rapidly drift 
into the bends. One could catch fish 


‘by the thousands with dip nets by 


standing on the stern of the boat. 

We lived near at hand and always 
had full equipment for fishing. This 
was not true of many other settlers. 
Consequently in my younger days 
many boatloads of fish were disposed 
of among the settlers. 

One of the favorite ways of putting 
up fish in those early days was to cut 
off the heads, slit them down the back, 
salt them down for one night, and 
then smoke them. The fire was al- 

(Continued on page 1124) 


THE MUSKELLUNGE 


The bull dog of many Wisconsin lakes and rivers—one of 
Wisconsin’s noted game fish. 
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Electricity For The Farmer— Power 


E. R. MEACHAM, WISCONSIN 


O more than fifty years ago, an- 
imal power was the only aid to 
human labor on the farm. My 

father’s lifetime has seen the sudden 
astounding application of power to 
the farmer’s job. He carried pails of 
water up the hill from the farm 
spring; he cut the yellow grain with 
a curving cradle; he swung a flail on 
the dusty barn floor. First, windmills 
came to pump water for him; then 
steam and later gasoline began to 
take over jobs that he and horses had 
done alone before. And now electricity 
is offering him its power in the busi- 
ness of farming. 

It is entering upon a job where the 
use of power has already grown to a 
stupendous amount. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that farms 
are using 16,000,000,000 horse power 
hours a year. Four-fifths of this is for 
field work. The use of electricity for 
this has been purely experimental so 
far in this country, though Europe 
has plowed both by means of electric 
tractors, and by plows operated on 
steel cables. But the remaining fifth 
of this staggering total offers a pres- 
ent, practical use for electricity on 
the farm. 

The motor which transforms the 
electric current coming over the wires 
into actual power is a very clean, 
compact power unit. It has very few 
parts to get out of order, only two 
bearings that demand occasional oil- 
ing, nothing to be affected by frost, 
and little vibration. It starts at the 
turn of a switch, whatever the weath- 
er; requires no fuel nor water; it may 
be started at any distance from the 
job. For short periods it can carry a 
100% overload without harm. And it 
comes in all sizes from 1-50 to 500 
horse power. 

Another distinguishing characteris- 
tie of electric power is its suscepti- 
bility to automatic control. Switches 
that turn on or off with variation it. 
pressure, temperature, or other 
changes in operating conditions make 
various. electric machinery entirely 
automatic in its operation. The motor 
that drives an automatic water sys. 
tem is controlled by a switch of this 
sort. Out on a marsh near the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the drainage 
pump is started by a float when the 
water level reaches a certain height 
and stops when the water drops 
again, 

Professor EK. A. Stewart of the 
University of Minnesota, an investi- 
gator of problems of rural electrifi- 
cation, recommends three types of 
motors for use on the average farm: 
1, individual motors; 2, a small util- 
ity motor; 3, a large utility motor. 

The daily use of a motor for some 
particular job demands that that mo- 
tor be always set up and in readiness. 


A motor on the milking machine or 
the separator could scarcely be de. 
tached to do half a dozen other jobs. 
The time spent in replacing it before 
each milking would be too expensive. 
Those motors should be in readiness 
so turning a switch will start the ma- 
chines. There are other light jobs, 
however, which come only occasional. 
ly where.a motor can do the work at 
a great saving of time and strength. 
One small motor can often do half a 
dozen seasonal or periodic jobs. Per- 
haps it will run the churn twice a 
week, or turn the grindstone for sharp- 
ening knives during silo filling, the 
sausage grinder at butchering, and 
the fanning mill before spring seed- 
ing begins. The larger utility motor, 
probably five-horse power, will run 
the feed grinder, the concrete mixer, 
and the wood saw. 

This introduction of electric power 
threatens to reverse the modern tend- 
ency toward the use of large units 
and a big crew of men to hurry 


through the job. It works in exactly 
The smaller 


the opposite direction. 


transformers. This ex- 
cess capacity would be 
used for a very few 
days each year. I am 
willing to venture the 
opinion that the great- 
est progress will come 
through a reorganiza- 
tion of those operations 
requiring a larger mo- 
tor. This would mean 
that the largest motor 
on any one farm 
would be kept down to 
a certain maximum by 
continuing the opera- 
tion over a longer peri- 
od of time. To suggest 
what might be done, consider the pos- 
sibility of grinding feed with the 
small feed grinder supplied by a 
magazine bin. Not only may a 
large amount of grain be ground 
by a small grinder in this manner, 
but the work may be done at a time 
when the load on the line is at a 
minimum. The same kind of regula- 
tion could be applied to the pumping 


BECAUSE IT CAN CARRY GREAT OVERLOADS FOR SHORT PERIODS, THE 
MOTOR IS WELL ADAPTED TO SAWING 


power units require fewer men for 
their operation and take a longer time 
at the job. 

In commenting on this effect of 
electric power, Professor J. B. Day- 
idson, head of the Agricultural En- 
gineering Department at Ames, says: 

“Electric power is very well adapt- 
ed to light stationary work. To extend 
the use of electric power into the field 
of heavier stationary work is a much 
more difficult problem. To provide 
electric motors of the capacity of the 
average gas.tractor would call for 
heavy expenditures for increased ca- 
pacity in transmission lines and 


THIS HANDY MOTOR DRIVES THE BONE GRINDER, THE FEED MILL, AND 
THE ENERGY WHEEL FROM ONE POSITION 


of water. In such operations as 
threshing and shelling, the use of a 
small motor may not be so easy, but 
with a crib or grain barn satisfacto- 
rily arranged, there is no reason why 
these operations could not be contin- 
ued over a longer period, permitting 
the use of a small motor and a small- 
er crew.” 

At least two companies are mount- 
ing motors suitable for these occa- 
sional jobs on two-wheeled trucks that 
can be pushed from place to place like 
a wheelbarrow. They are fitted with 
pulleys of various sizes to provide the 
proper belt speed for different ma- 
chines, and long, heavy, weather- 
proof cable to reach from the nearest 
electric outlet to the place where the 
work must be done. A starting switch 
at the end of another cord makes it 
possible to control the motor while op- 
erating the machine. 

The utility motor is not always on 
wheels. Any motor can be mounted on 
a truck of the farmer’s own making, 
or on a stone boat that can be 
dragged from one machine to another. 
Many farmers make a single motor 
do several jobs by setting it in such a 
way that it will run different ma- 


‘chines from that one position. An Al- 


abama farmer has arranged his lay- 
out so a single motor pumps his wa- 
ter, runs the milking machine, and 
grinds feed. Mr. W. J. Dougan, a 
Southern Wisconsin farmer who 
needs no introduction to readers of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, has a 15-horse 


ANY BOY WOULD RATHER USE THE ELECTRIC 
THAN TO DRIVE A HORSE ON THE HAY RO! 


power motor mounted on a turn 
in his barn. By turning it a litt] 
way and then another, he can 
fill his two silos, grind feed, hoi: 
and elevate his grain into the 

“T have had that motor 
years,” Mr. Dougan told me, “¢ 
never had a cent of expense o 
cept for the oil I squirt into the 
soe now and then.” ae 

George Stillmacher, n 

on, ee: ., has his feed alt 
bone grinder a few feet _apar' 


es his portable motor between 
and runs both without changin; 
motor. The bone grinder make 
meal for the chickens on his own} 
and those of his neighbors as 
Since bones grind best during thi 
weather when they are tharor 
frozen, Mr. Stillmacher appre 
the fact that his motor 
warming up, but starts wh 
presses a button. 

During the latter part of Fel 
and March, Mr. Stillmacher uw: 
motor to drive his fanning mi 


with electricity more chee th 
can haul his grain to a neighb 
grist mill and hire it ground. | 

In the test Professor Davi 
ferred to above, the reorganiz 
the whole job of grinding made 
automatic affair, saving conside 
man labor. A 6” corn grind 
up over a bin into which th 
(Continued on page 1119) 


A SMALL MOTOR SPEEDS UP. 
ING AND SAVES A LOT OF 


Hiram on Death 

* 

ot to the barn this morn 

the pigs their share of corn 
ther came along and said 
got word Tom Bates was dead. 
s was dead! How could it be 
re than I could right well see; 
was strong as any ox 

ood six feet in just his socks! 
ms he’s taken unawares 

on the golden stairs 

folks had got their breath 
ed his ailment might be death. 
ow can’t believe it 

> I went and saw him set 

rid, on the gran’ry door 

prot from town the day before. 


Int outside and saw Old Sol 

‘vepin’ o’er the calf-shed wall; 

/ the breezes stir the trees 

heard the lazy hum of. bees. 

jks I, the world ain’t changed a whit 
2 Tom Bates hurried out of it; 
|sbble dropped into the sea 

Hid ruffle it as much, by gee! 

wh makes us pretty much the same. 
% just a poor man’s game; 

ich man, too, becomes the slave 

; trades his jack-pot for a grave; 

; does the sun shine out less brignt 
jocks forget to crow at night; 
beggar-lice refuse to stick 

ase a rich man turned the trict. 


mg as one must leave this shell 

all his earthly goods behind 

1, most of man must be the rind. 

if a man’s been average gay 

; cheered folks up along the way 

} part of him you qan’t erase 

yettin’ tombstones on his face. 

| other merits of the mind 
rzosh-dinged sure we leave behind 

gve, altho our bodies sleep, 

1 friends for long have ceased to weep 
3 if now with my friend, Tom, 

sill it be when I pass on; : 
Hrich, the poor, the great, and small 

te alike for one and all! 

—I. A, KIMBLE. 


‘ 
ie been thinkin’ for a spell 


iloating Alfalfa Fields of 
ebraska”—The “Mighty 
| Babylon of Today” 


rom time immemorial man has 
esrally chosen the land of the val- 
* for his favorite hunting grounds 
0 food. 

», as ancient historians tried to 
e the proper location on the map 
Sthe “Garden of Eden” or the 
Eradise of Old,” they generally 
| zuess it to be where the ancient 
its—the Euphrates and Tigris— 
jt in Asia. 

\braham left Ur in Chaldaea and 
fof that land went Asshur and 
it Ninevah. And in the valley of 
Euphrates it was that Nabapolas- 
¢founded his empire and built the 


i“Seventh Wonder” of the ancient 
is, “The Hanging Gardens of 
ylon.” 

fe are told that the wonderful 
faa from the many~ millions of 
ts in this ancient, magnificent 
len were so strong that they pene- 
2d the air for miles and miles. 
was my privilege to visit the 
rful alfalfa fields in the Platte 
between North Platte and 
on the Union Pacific Rail- 
e time ago. 

driving out of the town Co- 
ey call this town “The Capital 
Alfalfa Region,’ in the Platte 
y. As I traveled through this 
We valley with its thousands of 
alfalfa in bloom and as I in- 
e sweet scent coming off 


ens of Babylon” that I have 
much about and I realized 


it a million times with our 
ousand miles of fertile val- 
full to the brim with sweet 


i 


“Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
were more or less artificial after 
md of no great significance to 
aa 
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2| Sooner. or later you will use af cars 
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50,000 People Saw 
De Laval Separators 


1095 


Get Money From Skim-Milk 


Do G the past year De Laval 
Agents in 17 states held hundreds of 
educational dairy meetings which were at- 
tended by more than 50,000 farmers and 
dairymen. One feature of these meetings 
was the “Skimming the Skim-Milk Dem- 
onstration” to show how much butter-fat 
the ordinary separator is losing. 

Skim-milk from some separator in use in each 
community was obtained and run through a new 
De Laval under the complete observation of all in 
attendance. The cream recovered in this manner 
was then immediately sent to the local creamery or 
cream station, was weighed and tested, and a check 
received for it. 

$78.00 Per Year Average Loss 

In hundreds of such public tests the De Laval 
Separator never failed to recover butter-fat from 
the skim-milk. The amounts recovered varied in 
value from a few cents to over a dollar. The av- 


dividual tests to be made in the same manner on 
their own separators at their homes. Any separa- 
tor user can have such a test made and De Laval 
Agents will loan a new De Laval for such trial. 


Trade in Your Old Separator 
on a New De Laval 


The new De Lavals not only skim cleaner but also have 
other improvements and refinements. They are the best cream 
separators ever made and are the crowning achievement in 
nearly 50 years of separator manufacture and leadership. 

With these new features and cleaner skimming you can’t 
afford not to have a new De Laval — especially when you can 
get a liberal trade allowance on your old machine regardless 
of age or make. New De Lavals are also sold on easy terms 
or installments so that you can use them while they are pay- 
ing for themselves. 


See your De Laval Agent or send coupon for full information, 


MAIL COUPON 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 3420 
165 Broadway, New York 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 


Separator [] 
Milker {] 


Please send me, without ( 


erage results show that the separators from which 
De Lavals skimmed the skim-milk were losing 
butter-fat at the rate of $78.00 a year. 


Many people were amazed at the separating 
losses revealed by these tests and asked for in- 


obligation, full information on ] 


| check which 


the multitude. That is where we have 
it over them. 

We not alone have the “smell” but 
we know how to “bottle it up.” 

For after all we get all the “smell” 
we want we convert “Our Garden” 
product into “milk and honey’ for 
countless thousands. 

We claim this “milk and honey”’ is 
far more necessary to human exist- 
ence and happiness than all the sweet 
aroma from all the ‘‘Gardens” you 
may find anywhere else on this wide, 
wide world. 

We grant that history is correct; 
we admit that it may be true that the 
wonderful aroma of this ancient 
“Garden of Old’ penetrated the air 
for miles. But I wish we could allow 
“Old Nebuchadnezzar” to have a 
good smell from ‘‘Our Garden,” “Our 
Wonder of the World,” ‘Our Won- 
derful Alfalfa Field,” as it waves in 
its midsummer bloom. 

Nebraska. OLE HANSON. 


Ship’s Doctor: “Hey there! What 
are you doing out there in the water?” 

Cabin Boy: “I’m following your in- 
structions, sir. You said to take the 
medicine in water, sir.” 


Liming Pays in Tennessee 


In five series of experiments on rep- 
resentative soils in different sections 
of Tennessee, the average yield of al- 
falfa hay on limed soil was 3.13 tons 
per acre but on similar soil unlimed 
the yield was only 1.16 tons per acre. 
These results were secured the first 
season after seeding. 

In eleven experiments with red 
clover the average yield of field cured 
hay on limed soil was 2.31 tons per 
acre, whereas similar soil unlimed 
gave only 1.48 tons per acre. 


In twelve series with corn the aver- 
age yield per acre on limed soil was 
36.5 bushels but where no lime was 
applied it was only 30.8 bushels. In 
Knox County, plots which received 
six tons of manure per acre every two 
years gave a total of 279 bushels of 
eorn per acre for eight years of con- 
tinuous cropping. In the same period 
and under the same conditions, except 
that an application of two tons per 
acre of ground limestone was made at 
the outset, adjoining plots produced at 
the rate of a total of 350 bushels per 
acre for the 8 years. The increase for 
the 2 tons limestone was 71 bus. corn, 


CALENDAR 


Appreciative of the enthusiasm with 
which the farmers of America have 


received my No-Buckle Harness, 
thereby creating @ growing demand 
which has again compelled me to 
enlarge my factory, I wish to give 
every farmer in America a fine 
calendar. It is a beautiful work of 
art in three colors, the creation of one 
of the best American artists. 

This fine calendar sent free upon 
receipt of the coupon below. If you 
desire my big harness catalogue, 
check it also. Wishing you a 
prosperous 1928. 6-28 

Sincerely, James M, Walsh Co, 


= @> 6@ Gp a= &@ GD @ a5 
James M. Walsh Co. 


123 Wisconsin Ave., Dept, 130 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oi Fine Art Calendar | 


| Please send me at once without cost q 
Oo Walsh Harness Catalogue j 
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Grind of Hand Milking 


OUR grandfather had to 
milk his cows by hand. 


But you don’t—any more than you 
have to drive to town with an ox 
team. Isn’t it time to banish forever 
the drudgery of hand milking? 
Don’t be the last to give up the old 
way. Join up with the thousands 
of farmers who now milk their herds 
easier, quicker, better and more 
safely with the Burrell Milker. The 
time you save can beused for other 
productive work, for leisure, and 
for pleasure—no other farm invest- 
ment will give yousuchlargereturns. 
aa « The Burrell also 
@ eliminates hand 
stripping-It Milks 
the Cows Clean. 
That’s why you'll 
finally come to 
the Burrell. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. INC, 
10 Albany St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Single Tube System 


Every cow owner needs it— 
whether he is now milking 
by hand or machine, It’s not 
a mere catalog, but a 32-page 
profusely illustrated book 
which is a guide in both se- 
lecting and using a milking 
machine—backed by 67 years’ 
experiment and experience, 
You owe this book to your- 
self, It’s free. Send foritnow. 


RELL 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS / 


Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
aerating it with the 
‘Chilly King" Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 
cures its thorough 
aeration. Simply 
built Easy to 
clean—no filth- 
catching c * 
Milk flows in a 
thin film : like 
sheet over V- 


You Meed This Book | 


cent 

efficient. fp 

for all-sized @))/ 

herds. Write 

for catalog. 

THE H. H. MiLLER 
INDUSTRIES ,CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 

Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. 

Janesville, Wis. 


“PELOUZE” 
New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs, 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
7-inch Dial, with diss 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations, Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply eis Specty. “Pen 

ouze.’’ they haven’§ 
No.D.120 it order direct, 


$6.50  PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Prepaid 939.942 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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Monthly Association Averages and High Herds % 
Ass’n, Report High Herd Average 
State Association Mo. No. of Ave, Ave. No. of Ave. Ave. Owner 
cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Ore Coquille Valley Sept. 886 467 24.9 a. J. 80 678 35.5 H, P. Clausen 
oe Melowest 1 4 648 647 27.3 G. H. 812 38.3 R. G. Rooke 
ay Melowest 2 + 628 694 29.1 Clee Behan 4 & 812 38.2 C. McCulloch 
Wash. King Co. pe 661 707 27.9 G. J. 18 865 45.4 Owen Bros 
Vt. Lamoille Valley Oct. 461 3877 «17.5 J. 4 635 33.8 W. C. Hadley 
Minn. St. Louis Co. 1* be 815° 580. 23.3 CaG haat 757 32.7 C, Christoferson 
", Lyon Co. a 445. 889 14.8 i. 9 769 26.4 R. Nicholson 
Af Watonwan Co,* At 402 414 17.0 R.H. 10 1357 40.5 I, Rentz 
Ind, Boone Sept. B26 «451 22.0 G.G. 10 729 38.1 FR, Walker 
Mich. Osceola-Reed City* Sept. 234 434 24.6 G, 800 33.4 A. E. Madole 
ZS Van Buren* Oct. 265 565 23.1 G. 8 704. 33.7 G, Fane 
Wis. Union-Waup. Co.* Oct. 8384. 413 16.1 G. 5 448 26.1 P. Kielpinski 
“a Genesee-Eagle my 498 517 20.8 Gs FES 1029875 L, Andofer 
4G Algoma* e 468 462 25.2 G. 20 709° 35.2 J. J. Blahnik 
" Thiens. -Lakefield* ve 403 506 20.6 G. 14 569. 29.3 Wilde Bros. a 
ag Centerville Ld 475 361 «15.8 H. 808 30.5 Woestman Bros, 
oe Merton-Lisbon of, 472 §=©535 21.0 G, H. 912 30.4 RE. H. Hardy 
“A Milton #2 601 452 15.9 G. HH. 51 830 29.8 H, C. Yale 
ad Denmark* is 439 563 21.1 G. Hi. 7 1079 39.7 KR. Christensen 
ae Beloit we 512 503 18.2 J.-H. 12 835- 33.5 F, Johnson 
4S Ced.-Grafton ‘ee 290 554. 20.4 R. H. 10 1024 37.4 H. Bielefeld 
Me Barron a 492 472 20.8 G. 25 580 30.0 J. Giezendanner 
# Spring Valley* iar 891 449 17.7 H.-G. 16 785 26.2 FE, Carlson 
fe Chetek* 94 497 §483 19.2 G. G18 552 29.1 A, Stoneberg 
Colo. | Johnstown ied 282° 605) 23.3 H. 14 858 31.8 A. Cross 
Tenn. Hamilton Co, . 4 657 463 22.6 J. 28 525 30.1 Bird Bros. 
i Kxnox Co, ak 593 449 21.6 R.H. . 26 860 28.5 Johnson Bible Col. 


*Retest rules followed. 


Value of Sweet Clover 
Demonstrated 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—The value of 
sweet clover is well known through- 
out the Henry County Association of 
Illinois. Six of the members have 
successfully used it as pasture with 
very good results. One member car- 
ried 15 head on twelve acres for four 
months. The cows seemed not to care 
for much grain and held up in produc- 
tion. They produced butterfat at a 
cost of 9 cents per pound. 

Another member had twenty cows 
on bluegrass pasture and was appar- 
ently furnishing enough feed for the 
cows. He supplemented the pasture 
with a good grain ration. In August 
while on the bluegrass he had three 
cows to freshen. In September he 
turned the cows on a spring seeding 
of sweet clover, the grain ration re- 
maining the same and there were no 
cows fresh. The average production 
increased four pounds, while the as- 
sociation average fell for the month. 

The use of sweet clover as a hay 
crop has been successfully tried by 
one member. This member cut the 
spring seeding late in the fall, cured 
it well and put it in the barn. The 
cows were fed the sweet clover hay, 
silage, and a balanced grain ration. 
They ate approximately ten pounds 
per head daily. During the time of 
feeding the sweet clover hay the cows 
were dehorned. There were no bad 
effects and the owner said the cows 
bled no more than usual. He fed all 
the sweet clover hay and then shifted 
to alfalfa hay. He found the alfalfa 
hay to be more palatable but records 
on the herd show there was not any 
increase in production. This man pre- 
fers alfalfa to sweet clover because 
it is more palatable, but has no ob- 
jection to sweet clover hay. 

Eighty per cent of the members of 
the association have a seeding of 
sweet clover for use as_ pasture 
next year. 

JESSE L. BARNES, Tester. 


What Sold Him 


Hoarp’s DarryMAN: — “T’ll take 
him.” This was the statement made 
by a bull buyer to one of the breed- 
ers in the Long Prairie Association 
of Minnesota. He came near not buy- 
ing a bull from this breeder because 
he could get another bull $25 cheap- 
er, but when shown the records on 
the dam of this bull he decided to 
take him in preference to the one of- 
fered him for $25 less money but out 
of an untested dam. He was wise in 
his decision: Certainly a bull out of 


a 400-lb. dam is worth many times 
more than one out of an untested 
dam. 

Life’s journey on the dairy farm is 
too short to be made 1n company with 
an inferior sire. Let us assume that 
the sire in question produces daugh- 
ters who average only ten pounds of 
fat a year more than those of the one 
out of an untested dam, that this 
dairyman raises only five of them and 
then keeps each one six years. There 
would be a difference of 300 lbs. fat, 
which at 40 cents a pound would be 
worth $120. These are conservative 
figures. 

Let us build for the future when 
buying a sire and see a little further 
ahead than the initial cost. Let the 
records guide us. 

B. J. RoSENQUIST, Tester. 


Cost of Keep and Profits 


In his annual report of the Sioux 
Falls Association of South Dakota, 
Ben Nelson publishes the following 
records of two cows in the same herd: 


Cowl Cow2 
Silage and dry roughage $ 24.83 §$ 22.58 
Grain 36.41 33,92 
Pasture 6.60 6.60 
Labor 20.00 20.00 
Depreciation on cow per year 8.00 5.00 
Interest on cow investment 7.20 4.80 
Interest on barn investment 2.66 2.66 
Depreciation on barn per cow, 
per year 1.60 1.60 
Insurance on barn -40 40 
Insurance on cow -40 30 
General expenses (veterinary, 
bedding, etc.) 5.00 5.00 
Total expenses $113.10 $102.86 
Lbs. of butterfat produced 370.9 140.1 
Lbs. of milk produced 10,914 3,948 
Per cent butterfat 3.4 3.6 
Ave. price of butterfat -403 A424 
Value of butterfat $150.01 $59.57 
Value of skimmilk 26.25 9.50 
Value of calf 8.00 5.00 
Value of manure 12.00 12.00 
Total value $196.26 $86.07 
Profit 83.16 
Expenses not including feed cost 45.26 89.76 
Values not including butterfat 46.25 26.50 
Profit 99. 
Loss 13.26 


Mr. Nelson adds to this the follow- 
ing comment: “Cow No. 2 was dry | 
during the late summer months, a 


killing with fat at 82 cents 


. - November 2 
time when the price of butte: 
down. This accounts for th 
ence in the average price of ht 
Under average conditions th 
butterfat above feed cost sho 
resent the net profit. Other 
should be sufficient to cove 
expenses, but in the case of 
ducers it does not.” 


The Sun is Bright | 


Hoarp’s DarryMAN:—A f 
was overheard to remark 
“Tf we only knew in 1920 
know now about feeding, cul 
production we could have 


It did not come amiss to 
this farmer that the golde 
tunity lies in the present a 
and not in the past. He los 
in signing up in the Chet 
Herd Improvement Assoc 
Wisconsin. Now he sees 
new light, for he has the ev 
each individual cow. Each 
pears to him in a new light 
on an individual personality 
authentic information on 1 
eliminate the undesirable co 
correct the shortcomings i 
ods of feeding and herd man 

What he has done any co: 
farmer can do. There are ¢ 
opportunities in this “Grand 
ger State” (and any other 
do as this farmer did. 

Bury the past. Look a 
in the present and for f] 
Play this game of dairying 
are worth and you will finc 
for misgivings of the past. 
beginning you can make is 
dairy herd improvement as 

C. F. HInpb 


An Association Rec 
The Fort Atkinson associ 


testing Rules” to apply on 
testing cows and herds, | t 
first C. T. A. to carry on - 
Improvement Plan of testin 
nection with the regular | 


purchasing of a Monroe 
Machine for Ormond Ki: 
tester. As a result, he 
lished more speed and ac 


te 


his work and is able to giv 


to his members. : 
This association has 


summary strips to the 
Dairy InduStry. Thirty: 


proven sires to the group 
these 8 bulls have 5 or w 


complishment the Bureau 
Industry writes: ae 
“In going over the rec 


tremely pleased to find ther 
dam and daughter records 
them. We think this abo it 
tutes a record so far. In fac 
were 30 different sires repre 
the strips and unless som 
have already been listed, th 
be eight proved sires al 
group, each having five or 
and daughter compari 
econsin Monthly News Lett 


Year Total 
State Association end- cow Ass’n Ave. 
ing years Milk Fat 

5 Lbs. Lbs, . 

Til, Moultrie* Mar. 212 6,996 339 
Mich. Missaukee Co.* ne 279 6,566 275 
Wash. King Co. “4 8,720 335 
Mo. Jackson 1 Aug. 149 8,096 330 
ee Jackson 2 oy 817 8,690 315 
Mich, No. Newaygo ; 280 
Vt. Cambridge «. Apr. 266 5,634 217 
so Cen. Lamoille y 264 


210 6,640 


*Retest rules followed. 


Annual Association Reports 


~ Fat records — 
Cows 300-pound High High 
culled Cows Herds cow herd 
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\nnouncing | 
Our New 
Ball-Bearing 
: Cream 
Separators! 


BEAUTIFUL back- 
japanned, ball-bearing 
cream separator for every 
dairying need. Six sizes, 
capacities 350 to 1500 
pounds of milk per hour 
—‘‘for one cow or a hun- 
dved.’’ Hand, belted, and 
electric. Demonstrated, 
displayed, sold and serv- 
iced by McCormick - Deer- 
ing dealers in every com- 
munity. Write for the com- 
pletely illustrated booklet 


about the new machine, 


NEW 
CCORMICK-DEERING 


exterior finishing called japanning has been em- 
ployed in the new McCormick-Deering. You will 
certainly admire the hard, brilliant, mirror-like lustre 


—W9HE Harvester Company 1S proud to 
announce a distinctly modern line of 


_ © cream separators, new in design, im- 
“proved throughout, which we believe is 
“absolutely qualified to render a new all- 
around satisfaction not to be had from 
"any other separator. 


meee 


, Every one of the six sizes of the new McCormick- 
Deering now has high-grade ball bearings at all 


gE high-speed points. 


Vs & lo make the machine as durable and pleasing as 
aie is possible to achieve, the celebrated process of 


produced by many coats of japan finish requiring 
eighteen hours of baking at high temperatures. 


These are features of easy running, durability, 
and beauty. ‘The New McCormick-Deering has 
many other features and details of design that com- 
bine to make it a most attractive and thoroughly 
efficient cream separating machine. 


Let the machine prove itse/f before your eyes, 
and before you buy. The McCormick-Deering 
dealer will gladly give you a complete demonstration 
without obligation, on your farm or at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


( Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


4098 
You Can’t Beat 
the Old Reliable 


{Humdinger | 


For fine, fast, uniform grinding of every 
kind of feed, biggest capacity, lowest grind- 
ing cost per ton, absolute dependability at 
all times, freedom from breakage and costly 
repairs, you can’t beat the ‘JAY BEE.”’ 


Not Ic for Repairsin 5 Years 


Mount Meadow Farm, Gadsden, Ala., writes: 
“We have never spent lc for repairs nor 
have we had a shut-down for one minute 
with our ‘JAY BEE’ in 5 years. We grind 
practically everything and got baling 
wire, nails and the like into the mill which 
have failed to damage the mill one bit. 


“Has Never Failed Me” 


S. Shipman, Guide Rock, Nebr., writes: “I 
have ground more than 15,000 bushels of 
corn and at least 400 tons of hay and fod- 

der, and haven’t spent a dime on my 
HUMDINGER yet. One sure thing, when 
you are feeding full feed, a breakdown and 
waiting for repairs costs lots of money. My 
HUMDINGER has never failed me yet.” 


Nothing to wear dull or break. 
Grinds the feed cool. Over 
7,500 in use. The best mill— 
cheapest when work is done. 
3sizes,7h.p. 
to 30 h. p. 
Fordson will operate suc- 
cessfully. Easy payment 
plan. Descriptive liter- 
ature free. Stock in 
principal cities. 

Send for this Free 
feeding book.Showsg 


Milks Co ws Like be ba 
Milked Cows 
Heigine Bre Miked 


Never! — No, Never!— have you seen any- 
thing just like it. Farmers clear across 
the continent are talking about the great 
Surge Milker and its wonderful new milk- 
ing method. It is making records for 
breeders who never dared use a machine 
before. And they all say it is the easiest 
machine to clean they have ever seen. 


Write today —NOW—for the NEW Surge 
pape telling all about this great won- 
der. is book is FREE. You need it. It 
Saat a lot of information 
worth real money toyou. Write 
for it—NOW. 
PINE TREE MILKING 

MACHINE CO., Dept. 98-58 

2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. 


er, Finger Pull 
mill bottle cap 


bottle cap that is sanita- 
yry. Easily removed with 
/ fingers, Protects both 
milk and bottle. Makes 
new friends; holds the 
old ones, Adds to the pop- 
ularity of your product. 
Try them on your trade 
and note the quick re- 
sponse. Write us for free 
Samples and prices. We 
also make the superior 
“Midwest” Standard Dise 
Caps. 


Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. 
P.O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. 


Get Samples 


uvercap 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


SANITARY-EASY PULL 
You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


R. and Mrs. T. Ed. Kjos of 
Minnesota are making good in 
the milk business on the farm, 

although both were born and raised 
in town. Mr. Kjos got some experi- 
ence as a boy, going out for work on 
farms in summer. He attended the 
Minnesota School of Agriculture and 
graduated from there in 1913. His 
wife finished school the same year 
from a course in nursing and a year 
later they started out farming to- 
gether. They have been in the milk 
business only two years. Before that 
their cream went to the local cream- 
ery. They sell around 300 quarts 
milk and 50 pints cream daily. 

Mr. Kjos says there is a great deal 
of work in connection with his busi- 
ness but that it is a great pleasure in 
pleasing people and increasing busi- 
ness, as is shown in the following ar- 
ticle written by “An Appreciative Pa- 
tron:’’® 

“Every morning I find a package of 
food at my door. It is the most 
healthful of all kinds. It comes in a 
clean glass container. It is a white 
fluid. Its name is milk. 

“Being of a curious frame of mind 
I decided one day to go through a 
milk factory. I had been through a 
flour mill and seen how wheat was 
cleaned, ground, and turned into 
snow white flour. I knew about other 
foods I ate. I had read about govern- 
ment food inspectors, but all these 
things were made in large factories 
out of town. I wondered about our 
milk factories here at home. 

“So I decided to run out to Kjos’» 
farm and take a look around. I 
found Ed. Kjos on the job, but he 
wasn’t sitting under a cow on a three- 
legged stool as I expected. Instead I 
found him busy with motors, ma- 
chines, etc., like any other factory. 
The barn was lighted by electricity; 
the cows were being milked by elec- 
tricity; the cream separated by elec- 
tricity; bottles washed by electricity. 
Ah, ha, here was a modern factory 
indeed! I must look this over care- 
fully. 

““What’s that man cleaning that 
cow for?’ I remarked. 

“«We curry and clean the cows 
every day,’ replied Ed. ‘To provide 
milk that will be clean and stay sweet 
and good a long time everything must 
be kept clean. We wash the udders 
of every cow before each milking.’ 

“Where are the milk pails?’ I in- 
quired. ‘We don’t need them any 
more,’ was the answer. ‘The open 
pail and hand milking caught the dirt 
and gave the milk a bad flavor from 
exposure to barn odor, so we installed 
a sanitary milking machine which 
draws the milk from. the cows, carry- 
ing it to closed cans which we carry 
out of the barn at once. We take the 


machine apart and sterilize it with 
boiling water and an antiseptic solu- 


.tion after each milking.’ 


“I watched him unfasten the milk 
container, pour the milk through a 
strainer into a large can. With that 
he started for the door. 

“ ‘Where are you going,’ I called. 

““To the dairy building; come 
along,’ he replied. ‘Following along 


we came to a small building not far. 
The opening of the door re- 


away. 
vealed a dazzling white, well lighted 
room. 

“The milk was now poured into a 
vat through a strainer consisting of 
eight thicknesses of clean gauze, 
from which it ran over the cooler. 
A constant stream of cold water was 
running through the cooler so the 


milk was quickly cooled and ran into 
a large white porcelain vat. 

“ ‘What’s that for?’ I inquired. ‘It 
looks something like Louis Kierland’s 
pop bottling machine.’ ‘That’s to 
bottle the milk,’ said Ed. ‘We ean 
fill a dozen bottles at one time so it 
goes pretty fast. After every milk- 
ing we run boiling water through it 
and once a day take it apart, clean 
the parts, and rinse in an antiseptic 
solution more powerful than carbolic 
acid but harmless to people, odorless, 
and tasteless.’ 

“<There’s one thing I can’t under- 
stand,’ I said, ‘and that is how you 
get the bottles clean. My wife al- 
ways washes out the bottles before 
setting them out but it’s impossible to 
do a good job.’ 

“*That’s easy,’ laughed Ed. ‘See 
that motor over there with the 
brush attached to it, and the large 
vat below? That does the work in 
no time, After washing we rinse with 
antiseptic and then boiling water.’ 

“ ‘Where do you get all the boiling 
water?’ I inquired. 

“‘There is my heating plant in 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. KJOS’ DAIRY HOUSE SHOWING WHERE THE MILK ae 
COOLED AND BOTTLED 


Mr. Kjos takes great pride in keeping everything neat and clean. 


INTERIOR OF MR. KJOS’ DAIRY HOUSE SHOWING VAT FOR WASHING 
BOTTLES AND THE PLANT IN THE CORNER FOR HEATING WAT 


- equal and the dairy catt 


“we wouldn’t know what 


the corner,’ he’ réahouieam 
water pressure from a large 
outside. “The water is pipe 
the milk cooler, water - heate 
use plenty of it.’ 
“ “So I notice,’ I Tepyee as 
around, 
“The woodwork was al 
enameled and the floor coner 
““T'll bet the state inspe 
the looks of this,’ I remark 
“ “Well,”? responded Ed. mo 
don’t want to brag too m 
my place, but you know h 
here twice a year unexpec 
he told me that although no 
as some, I had as nice 
place as any in the state.’ . 
“ ‘That's fine,’ I said. 
go I want to say I appre’ 


so clean and sanitary.’ 

“ ‘Thanks,’ was the respon 
you came out to look t 
Visitors are always welco 
and any time. I wish every 
would come out and see for 
just how we run things.’ _ 

“T left, thinking to myself 
I knew why Kjos’ cream 
so long and the milk w 
sweet and clean and taste 


Fly Salt. 

A salt mixture termed ‘ 
containing 9.77% free su 
been sold extensively throu 
Middle West, under the re 
tion that when fed to cat 


er gains to beef cattle a 


by the Kansas State 
College—one at the H 
with a herd of 20 high 
ford yearlings against a 


fed common salt; the other 
daity cattle at the Kans 
tural Experiment Statio 
salt” against animals 
salt which was sulphur fr 

The gain in weight in 
lings in 156 days was ap 


“fly salt” showed a very 


mals. The salt was ‘whol! 
as a fly repellent, for ani 


extent as those fed common s 
fly salt cost six times that 


animals. 
Aunt Ada’s Axiom: Re er" 


if we didn’t have some | 
contrast. 
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\ scientific achievement! 
Jew Ford economies—New Ford smoothness 


The achievement of the Mobiloil engineers in producing the 
improved Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ does not lie in any ove characteristic 
of this finer Ford lubricant, but in its ability to cut operating 
costs in so many directions, 


With the improved Mobiloil “‘E’”’ in your Ford crankcase 
you insure smooth starts and smooth stops. And more—you 
definitely extend the life of your transmission bands. The 


Longer life improved Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ provides this new margin of safety 
= \ for -» in driving your Ford. 
; ' + Ford 


transmission 
bands 


till more mileage between carbon removals 


with today’s Mobiloil “E” 


In any car carbon is a costly menace. Carbon accumulation 
cuts power. It jumps gasoline consumption. Oil consump- 
tion, too. And carbon removal jobs are a real item in 
Operating expenses. 


With today’s Mobiloil *‘E’’ you will experience unusual 
freedom from carbon. At the same time your transmission 
bands will keep soft and pliable. The combination of these 
two Ford advantages is unique. 


carbon 
removals 

with today’s 

Mobiloil ‘‘E” 


Cheapest lubrication 


Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ makes no claim to be a cheap oil. It costs a few cents 
more per quart than ordinary oil. But Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ gives you lower 
cost per mile and per year. That is what counts. Thrifty Ford owners 
never say that Mobiloil “‘E’’ is high-priced. They have had too much 
experience with the oil itself. Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ contains an extra margin 
of safety to meet every lubricating need of the Ford engine, the Ford 
clutch and the Ford transmission. 


yooyr guide—if your car is not listed below see any Mobilil 
dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the correct 
grades for all cars, trucks and tractors. And remember that... 


609 


automotive manufacturers 
approve it! 


Fill your Ford crankcase today with four quarts of the improved 
: Mobiloil “‘E’’. The genuine Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ can be obtained in orig- 
inal one-gallon sealed cans or by the quart from Mobiloil dealers. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil 
“E,"’ Mobiloil Arctic (‘‘Arc.""), Mobiloil “‘A,’’ Mobiloil ‘*BB,”’ 
and Mobiloil *'B."" 


New smoothness of operation and full power will be immediately 
apparent. And road tests have proved that you may confidently expect 
less carbon, and a longer life for your Ford engine. 


1925 1924 


NAMES OF 


The year around use Mobiloil “E’’ in your Ford car and truck. In 
PASSENGER 


your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil ‘‘BB’’ in summer and Mobiloil *‘A”’ 
in winter. The nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 
count on barrel and half-barrel orders of Mobiloil. 


OhRMe 


Mobiloil “E” 
for Fords 


MAIN BRANCHES: ew York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, MGnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas 
Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country } 


Chandler Sp. 6. . 
“other mods. 
Chevrolet... .... ! 
Chrysler 60, 70, 80} A 
“other mods 
Dodge Bros. 4-cyl. 
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THIRTY-SEVEN Illinois dairy farmers owning 733 
‘cows were members of a county herd improvement 
association and co-operated with the Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture in keeping dairy cost records. 
It was found that it cost on the average $164.72 
to keep a cow for a year and $2.08 to produce 100 
lbs. of milk, ¢ 

The men who belong to this dairy improvement 
association are evidently producing milk at lower 
cost than the average dairy farmer. A great many 
cows would find their way to the butcher if their 
owners kept a record of what they are doing, A 
great many acres, too, would pass into disuse if 
the owners would keep track of the returns and 
the cost to operate them. 


THE Bureau of Dairy Industry has shown by 
the tabulation of 70 records that the average error 
due to testing one day in two months was 3.8 per 
cent. The greatest error was 12% per cent. For 
small herds the Bureau recommends one day test- 
ing in two months. This makes it possible for one 
tester to take care of 50 or more herds and makes 
the expense of testing so small that no one milk- 
ing cows can afford to not have a record of each 
cow. We can hear some say that the error is too 
great when testing is done once in two months. 
This can be said—that we can conceive of nothing 
that would develop the dairy industry faster if 
every dairy farmer knew within ten per cent 
what each of his cows produced. Such knowledge 
would revolutionize the dairy industry. 


AGRICULTURE REQUIRES 
THINKING 


“Unless I misread the mind of the farmer he is 
tired of being deluged with oratory and deluded 
with quack remedies that remedy nothing. He is 
tired of schemes for farm relief that relieve noth- 
ing save the tension of criticism during a presiden- 
tial campaign. He is tired of credit schemes that 
do little more than help him go into debt more 
easily, when what he needs is a development that 
will help him get out of debt. He is tired of hastily 
trumped-up co-operative schemes that take his 
time and money for a season and then go on the 
rocks from poor business management or petty 
internal wire pulling. 

“But if the farmer is to escape from this sicken- 
ing cycle of insincere promises and ineffective pro- 
grams he must undergo the intolerable fatigue of 
thinking realistically about the issues of agricul- 
ture.” 

These statements are taken from an address de- 
livered by Dr. Glenn Frank before the Wisconsin 
Farm Congress. We do not believe the thinking 
farmer is particularly tired of being deluged with 
oratory and deluded with quack remedies that 
remedy nothing.” He is paying little or no at- 
tention to them. It is not uncommon to find that 
the successful farmer fully understands the reat 
purpose of certain men and comprehends also how 
little they have done or can do. 

President Frank, however, hits at the heart of 
the agricultural problem when he says, in sub- 
stance, that the “farmer must undergo the intol- 
erable fatigue of thinking realistically about the 
real issues of agriculture.” We have many times 
stated that the farm problem will be solved by 
those engaged in farming. We have urged the for- 
mation of local co-operative organizations, not 
that we believe organization alone will place agri- 
culture upon a proper basis. It is the foundation, 
however, upon which an agricultural program 
must be built. In organizing local co-operative en. 
terprises, leadership is developed and the members 
are taught what must be done to build communi- 
ties. If every farm community directed itself to 
doing the things within its power the firmest foun- 
dation would be laid for building a sensible and re, 
munerative system of farming. We are wasting 
time when we attempt to improve agricultural con- 
ditions by building from the top down. We must 


build from the bottom up. More farmers must be 
willing to undergo “the intolerable fatigue of 
thinking realistically” about the agriculture of 
their farms and their communities. They must al- 
so learn how to work together. : 


HERBERT W. COLLINGWOOD 


Herbert W. Collingwood, for forty-two years edi- 
tor of the Rural New Yorker,‘is dead. He was born 
at Plymouth, Mass., in 1857; graduated from the 
Michigan College of Agriculture in 1883; and mar- 
ried Lulie D, Sullivan in 1888. For two years he 
was editor of the Southern Live Stock Journal 
published at Starkville, Miss., and in 1885 he be- 
came editor of the Rural New Yorker. 


Mr. Collingwood was a noted editor and author. 
He devoted himself principally to editing the Rural 
New Yorker, but he also wrote several books of 
more than ordinary merit outside the field of agri. 
culture. Hope Farm Notes were perhaps his one 
great accomplishment, for in them there was such 
a human touch and a homely philosophy that his 
readers were fascinated and their interests 
captivated. 


A thread of sincerity runs through all Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s writings and he gained the confidence 
and good will of those who read his editorial page. 
His readers knew his first interest was in farm 
life and in the things which would improve it. It 
requires a man of character and understanding to 
direct the editorial policy of a paper that holds the 
confidence and respect of its readers steadfast for 
a period of forty-two years. Papers and maga- 
zines are published for various purposes—some to 
please and entertain; others for advertising pur- 
poses, propaganda, and the like; and still others 
to give accurate information and wise counsel. 


The kind of journalism Mr. Collingwood chose to 
follow was that giving sound information on the 
best farm practices and wise counsel. He may not 
always have been right in his conclusions and 
advice, but his readers knew that whatever he 
wrote or spoke expressed his honest opinion. In his 
death farmers have lost a good friend and a capa- 
ble counselor, 


FEED FOR PROFIT 


The proper feeding of dairy cows is essential to 
profitable returns. Much feed is wasted because 
cows do not receive the right kind of feeds and the 
result is low production at heavy expense. If 
the cow’s ration lacks in protein she is unable to 
produce milk to her full capacity and invariably 
she wastes carbohydrates, heat-making elements. 
For example, a cow given all the timothy, corn, 
and oats that she can consume will not receive 
enough nourishment to produce profitable flows 
of milk. A ration made of these feeds lacks in pro- 
tein and results in wasting feeds and low milk 
production. 


The dairy cow must have an adequate supply of 
protein for that is one.of the essentials needed in 
the making of milk. The casein of milk is largely 
protein and anyone who has made. cottage cheese 
knows that this is a large and important part of 
milk. If the cow cannot get enough protein to 
make her maximum quantity of casein she is lim- 
ited in her fat production. 


One of the chief causes of low production and 
unprofitable returns in dairying may be attributed 
to cows receiving an inadequate supply of protein. 
Every dairy farmer should check his rations and 
make sure that each cow is receiving all the pro- 
tein she can handle economically. In making a mix- 
ture of feed it is well to have it made of four or five 
ingredients, and more will do no harm. In using a 
variety of feeds the danger is avoided of feeding 
an incomplete protein, that is, a protein lacking in 
some element. No single grain feed has a complete 
protein, and for this reason it is necessary to use 
several feeds in order to make a mixture that is 
sure to be right. 


In many counties are groups of 4 


_ be done individually. 
with them and find out why and how th 


“Plan a meeting to help milk pro 
themselves by improving the economy 0 
duction and the quality of their pro 
many places you won’t get a corporal’ 
to hear the speakers or take part in th ( 
But advertise a meeting to lambast | 
and consumers of \dairy products and } 
get a hall in town big enough to hold ’em 

These are the words of a well known 
in the dairy industry. He was discussing 
culty in arousing producers of milk in s 
tions to the needs of giving attention to tl 
mental factors in the conduct of their | 


Why do we laugh at the other fell 
policeman calls him down for driving o 
side of the road and scowl when our o' 
is called to driving without a license? 


Why do we clap our hands when so 
spellbinder figuratively and with scathin 
ation takes the hide off of capital, tran 
and finance for their alleged efforts to 
culture to economic serfdom and stay 
the meeting called for the purpose of 
clean up our own back yard with respe 
zation, co-operation, and a much needed 
tion of scrub cows? poe lag 2 

Why do we follow poorly informed 
blind leadership, shutting our eyes to 
most successful dairymen in our commu 
doing to beat down the menace of fear 
tuting faith in nature’s benevolence 
own mental and physical skill? ue 

Why do we ery over spilled milk and 1 
help catch the cow? val 

The answer is found first in our unwi 
assume all of the responsibility n 
the successful conduct of all our bu 
want good prices for the crops we feed 
but we don’t want to walk across the r 
someone suggest that there is a weak 
way these crops are fed or that sow 
registered cows would earn more money if 
the butcher. poe: 

In the second place we have become 
of soaking up altogether too much symp 
those who would lead us out of the all 
ness of agricultural despondency by pro 
to throw a monkey wrench into the whe 
other fellow’s business and to anoint ou 
linquencies with the salve of politi. 
All of which gets us nowhere and 
the meantime the wheels of progr 
turning for those who know how 
Their number is legion. They do the 
ly, always seeking after helpful infor 
ever it may be found. They are th 
guard” at meetings called for the purpose 
ing out how they may help themselve 
or collectively, and they bear the bn 
ing, testing, and disseminating impr 
many of our readers are numbered a1 

In every community are farmers wl 
own lantern and hold it aloft that the 
stumble in the surrounding haze 
Let us look around and imitate the 


something collectively. better than it ¢ 
Let us sit around 


and then go home and imitate their good 
In every state one may find successful ¢ 
marketing agencies, not a few of — 
reached gigantic proportions. Let 
their experience and follow their example 

We hold to the opinion that progr 
sult of advancement by a comparatively 
dividuals whose accomplishments be 
guide posts for the rest of us to folloy 
tors. Those who would solve our de 
with political palaver have had their day. 
continue to save ourselves by learning mo 
the good works of men whose 
worth imitating. eg 


A Calf Ration 


hat iio you think of a mixture of 25 Ibs. bran, 
ps. oats, and 10 lbs. linseed meal as feed for 
ng calves that are getting skimmilk? 

hat is there in ropes that are tied around 
ls of twine that calves like? Is there anything 
such ropes could be soaked in so that calves 
jnot suck them? 

loodville, Wis. iis (Oh 

| skimmilk is fed liberally, say from 12 to 15 
ds per head daily, and the calves are receiving 
‘me hay, the mixture proposed is rather high 
lsotein for economy and best growth. We would 
jer, if available, a mixture of 100 lbs. of ground 
, 100 lbs. ground corn or barley, 50 lbs. bran, 
. 25 Ibs. linseed meal. Under ordinary condi- 
re the regular herd ration for milk production 
tes a good calf ration. If legume hay such as 
fr or alfalfa is not fed, the present feed mix- 
| is a good one. 

'e do not know of any special reason why the 
|s tied around sacks of twine should be appetiz- 
to calves, other than the general foolish appe- 
/of young animals or possibly the fact that 
> appetite is depraved owing to the absence of 
‘yin minerals in the feed that they are now re- 
ing. If the calves have access to good legume 
that is grown on an acid-free soil, and are oth- 
se properly fed, we wouldn’t ascribe it to a de- 
ed appetite. "The best course of procedure 
i be to remove the temptation from the calves, 
|we anticipate that if these ropes were soaked 
jreosote oil, it would probably render them dis- 
\ 4 to the calves. 


Binple Rules fot “Feeding Cows 


mt you give me some simple, general rule for 
Ing rations for my cows? I do not seem to find 
; or else do not have the required inclination to 
t these out on paper with a pencil. I do not 
it being too old to learn, but then—well, you 
7 the universal human failing of wanting to do 
ing the easiest way if it will bring pee 


‘here what might be termed standard feeds are 
‘lable, it is possible to make rations after. sim- 
jules that give satisfactory results. 

‘good practice is to feed all the good roughage 
' will eat because it is usually the cheapest 
ine of nutrients. Furthermore, the cow’s di- 
ve apparatus is made to handle large quanti- 
of roughage. The cow of ancient times got 
\ing but roughage. 

tgume hay, if not constituting all the rough- 
‘is the most important part of any combina~ 
jjof roughages. Silage and a legume hay fed to 
(limit of appetite is the best and most simple 
| with respect to feeding roughage. This will 
‘sually about one pound hay and three pounds 
'e daily per 100 lbs. live weight of the cow. 
lain mixtures are made according to the 
hage or combination of roughages they are to 
12 fed with, paying particular attention to the 
/3in content of such mixtures. A combination of 
le and legume hay requires a grain mixture 
will yield about 12 per cent of digestible pro- 
‘Where the legume is alfalfa hay, the per- 
age of digestible protein need not be over 12 
cent, and could be as low as 10 per cent, and 
erly balance the ration. Silage and red clover 
‘Tequire a little more than 12 per cent of di. 
‘ble protein in the mixture. Silage and mixed 
n which not more than 50 per cent is legume 
equire a mixture yielding between 15 and 17 
ent of digestible protein; silage and non-le- 
hay require a mixture yielding from 18 to 
r cent of digestible protein. 

w can such mixtures be made without actual- 
zur ing them out? 

/nong the carbonaceous feeds we have several 
ones such as corn, oats, barley, grain sor- 
,and hominy feed. Among the high protein 
8 we have linseed and cottonseed meals, gluten 
uten meal, and ground soy beans and soy 
neal. Among the light, bulky feeds of medi- 
grotein content we have bran. 

“mixture yielding about 12 per cent of digesti- 
rotein can be made of 300 lbs. each of any two 
carbonaceous feeds, 100 lbs. bran, and 50 
ae of any two of the high protein feeds. 


eous feeds, 100 lbs. bran, and 150 lbs. each of 
0 ee protein feeds. 


) carbonaceous feeds, 100 lbs. bran, and 200 
of any two high protein feeds. 


. 
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butterfat is 4% or less at a rate of 1 lb. of the 
mixture to each 3% to 4 lbs. of milk produced; and 
to breeds whose test is higher, at a rate of 1 lb. 
of the mixture to each 2% to 3% lbs. of milk pro- 
duced. This will vary somewhat according to the 
quality of the roughage as it affects palatability 
and according to the likes and dislikes of individual 
cows, 


Milk Prices According to Test 


What is the difference in cost of producing high 
and low testing milk? Based on cost of production, 
how much should I receive per hundred for milk 
testing 4.7 per cent when $2.40 is paid for 3.5 per 
cent milk? 

Jefferson, Wis. BaG2 B: 

While local custom and trade conditions largely 
determine the price differential paid for milk of 
different tests, there is no question that it costs 
more to produce high testing milk and there is a 
considerable amount of evidence on which to base 
a reasonable estimate as to the relative costs of pro- 
ducing milk of various tests. Professor Gaines and 
his associates at the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station have given this subject careful in- 
vestigation, and their conclusions are given in the 
following table showing the price differential per 
point in test that a farmer should secure to equalize 
the cost of producing high and low test milk: 


Base fat percentage 


3.0 3.5 4.0 
Base price Price differential per hundred which is 
per hundred proportional to feed cost 

Cts. Cts. Cts. 

$1.00 1.77 1.62 1.50 
1.10 1.94 1.79 1.65 
1.20 212 1.95 1.80 
1.30 2.30 2.11 1.95 
1.40 2.47 2.27 2.10 
1.50 2.65 2.44 2.25 
1.60 2.83 2.60 2.40 
1.70 3.00 2.76 2.55 
1.80 8.18 2.92 2.70 
1.90 3.36 3.08 2.85 
2.00 8.53 8.25 3.00 
2.10 8.71 3.41 3.15 
2.20 3.89 3.57 3.30 
2.30 4.06 3.73 3.45 
2.40 4,24 3.90 3.60 
2.50 4,42 4.06 3.75 
2.60 4.59 4.22 3.90 
2.70 4.77 4.38 4.05 
2.80 4.95 4,55 4,20 
2.90 5.12 4.71 4.35 
3.00 5.30 4.87 4.50 
8.10 6.48 5.03 4.65 
3.20 5.65 5.19 4.80 
8.30 5.83 5.36 4.95 
3.40 6.01 5.52 5.10 
3.50 6.18 5.68 5.25 
3.60 6.36 5.84 5.40 
3.70 6.54 6.01 5.55 
8.80 6.71 6.17 5.70 
3.90 6.89 6.83 , 5.85 


The “base price per hundred” and the “base fat 
percentage” referred to above are the terms usual- 
ly used in stating milk prices; as, $2.40 a hundred 
for 3.5 per cent milk—$2.40 is the base price and 
3.5 is the base fat percentage. The “price differen- 
tial” is the amount added or deducted for each 
“point”? (one-tenth of one per cent) in test above 
or below the base fat percentage; as, if 4 cents is 
allowed per point test, then 4 cents is the price dif- 
ferential. The amount given under the heading, 
“orice differential per hundred which is propor- 
tional to feed cost,’ is the amount that should be 
paid per point test if two farmers are to get back 
the same relative costs of production for milk of 
different tests. If $2.00 a hundred is the base price 
of 3 per cent milk, the table shows that the price 
allowed per point test in each 100 pounds milk 
should be 3.53 cents if the producers of high and 
low testing milk are to get equal justice on the 
basis of relative costs of production. If the price 
per point test is less than 3.53, it is favorable to 
low testing milk; if more than 3.53 cents, it is 
favorable to high testing milk. 

In answer to the specific question in the inquiry 
above: If the base price is $2.40 a hundred for 3.5 
per cent milk, the “price differential” (allowance 
per point test) should be 3.9 cents according to the 
table when consideration is given to the feed cost 
of milk production. If the milk tests 4.7 per cent, 
it is 12 points higher than the 3.5 base fat per- 
centage, and the farmer should receive 46.8 cents 
(3.9 x 12) more per hundred than for 3.5 per cent 
milk, or a total of $2.868 a hundred. 

To make the use of the table more clear, we 
might assume that the base price was $2.40 a hun- 
dred for 4 per cent milk. In this case the allow- 
ance per point test as given in the table would be 
3.6 cents. If the milk sold tested 4.7 per cent, it 
would be 7 points higher than the base fat percent- 
age and the farmer in this case would receive 25.2 
cents (8.6 x 7) more per hundred than for 4 per 
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cent milk. In like manner, a farmer producing 3.5 
per cent milk would receive 18 cents (3.6 x 5) less 
per hundred than the base price of $2.40 for 4 per 
cent milk. 

The table given above is the result of rather 
complex mathematical computations and it is diffi- 
cult to make a short and simple explanation. For 
those interested in this phase of the subject, we 
suggest writing Professor W. L. Gaines at Urbana, 
Illinois, for bulletins giving the technical data and 
evidence on which the conclusions are based. With- 
out further explanation we give the formula by 
which the above table was computed and with the 
use of which other computations as to price differ- 
entials may be made for other base milk prices and 
other base fat percentages, as follows: The price 
differential is found by multiplying the base price 
by the quotient resulting from the division of 0.1 by 
the sum of the base fat per cent plus 2.66. There- 
fore, if the base price is set at $2.40 for 3.5 per 
cent milk, the price differential per point test would 
be found as follows: 3.5 plus 2.66 equals 6.16; 0.1 
divided by 6.16 equals 0.01623; $2.40 multiplied by 
0.01623 equals 3.895 cents, which is practically the 
3.9 cents as given in the above table. 

While only the factor of cost of feed is taken in- 
to consideration in the computations resulting in 
the above table, it is assumed that the other costs 
of milk production for labor, return on investment, 
etc., are practically the same for high or low test- 
ing cows. We believe this assumption is well tak- 
en. It should be understood also that no attempt 
has been made to compute the cost of producing a 
hundred pounds of milk. All the table pretends to 
show is the allowance per point test that should be 
made to equalize the cost of producing high and 
low testing milk after the base price and base fat 
percentage have been set. 

It is interesting to note that not only do the al- 
lowances shown per. point test do substantial jus- 
tice on the basis of relative costs of production of 
various tests, but the investigators also show that 
the food value of milk when measured by its ener- 
gy content is subject to the same proportional va- 
riations as given in the table. In other words, if 
the consumer pays at the rate of $3.90 a hundred 
for 3.5 per cent milk, he can well afford to pay 
$4.22 a hundred for 4 per cent milk on the basis 
of its food value as measured by its energy. There 
is some question as to whether this is the cor- 
rect measure of food value when energy alone is 
considered and no consideration is given to the oth- 
er values of milk, such as protein, minerals, 
vitamins, ete. 


Storing Apples 


Kindly inform me regarding the best way of 
keeping apples over winter. Would you advise 
pitting? 

Detroit, Mich. ICRISE 

It is difficult to state what is the best method to 
follow without knowing some of the conditions. 
Taking it for granted that there is a basement, we 
would advise against “pitting” as a desirable meth- 
od of storing fruit. Apples can be kept success- 
fully in pits but they are practically unavailable 
for use during the winter. A room in the cellar, 
preferably without a floor, which has an outside 
window so as to aid in keeping the desired tem- 
perature and which can be kept at a temperature 
of from 32° to 40°, would make it possible to store 
apples and keep them in first class condition during 
the entire winter. Sometimes apples in storage in 
cellars shrivel, This is due to insufficient moisture 
in the atmosphere. This difficulty is easily over- 
come by occasionally putting a quantity of water 
on the floor. If the floor is of earth there will be 
less difficulty from the insufficient atmospheric 
moisture than if the floor is of cement or wood. 
The same method, however, can be used in over- 
coming: the difficulty in either of the conditions. 

Another method is to set a tub of water in the 
fruit cellar. This not only assists in. keeping the 
atmospheric moisture conditions right but also 
has a tendency to prevent the temperature from 
falling below the freezing point of the fruit. In 
cellars in which there is no furnace it may be nec. 
essary in very cold weather to take precautions 
about the temperature falling below the freezing 
point of the fruit. The temperature can go three 
or four degrees below the freezing point of water 
without injury to the fruit. If the temperature is 
falling too low, one method of preventing the oc- 
currence of injurious temperatures is the use of 


ae 
water as previously suggested. Spraying of water_~* 


on the floor will also help. A lighted lantern pay 
be used. As a rule, however, this special- precau- 
tion will not be found necessary in the ordinary 
cellar, 


ane tue 
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Dairymen 
OU can now get a Hinman 
Milker ina PORTABLE GAS 

ENGINE UNIT. Powerand milk- 

er complete in one compact, 

simple little machine. 

Uses the same Hinman System— 
broved right by 10 years of success in ev- 
ery good dairy county 

Real simplicity that does better work 
and costs less to buy and operate, Milks 
three hours on one quart of gas. Takes 
little space. Rolls easily anywhere. 

It’salittle beautyyouwantto know! 
Hundredsalreadyin use. Seeone! Get 
facts about one of the greatest time, 
hard-work, and money savers that ever 
worked for a dairyman. 
HINMANMILKING MACHINECO, 

2nd St. Oneida, N.Y. 


Ask questions. 
Write today. 


ie B A 
PORTABLE 


PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD?” Ph ecrric 


Sizes 
2 to 30 H-P, 


Witte Super-Hopper 
All Fuel Engines 


Deliver power far in excess of rating on 
the cheapest fuels with new All-Fuel 
carburetor which is a proven moneysaver, 
Removable die cast bearings, alloy stee] 
construction, hotspot cylinder head, com- 
plete with WICO Magneto and new (Pat. 
epplied for) tripper. Scrap your old en- 
gine—pay a little down on a new WITTE 
—let the engine earn the balance. Send 
for my Easy PAYMENT PLAN on rheog ta 
log and tree saws, 8-in-1 saw rigs fan 
pumpers. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1648 Witte Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1648 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


Made in Three Sizes 
Capacities 35 to 85 bushel 
yTigeCS corn per hour 
2H.P., price $38.75; 3H.P., price 
$44.25: 6H. P., price $65. Can be 
furnished equipped with Fan Blow- 
er and pipe for elevating feed up to 
ft. Also complete with Electric 
Motor, mounted as unit with Mill, 
Write for Catalog (2) 
PRATER PULVERIZER CO. . 
1303 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 


Also makers of 
Blue Streak 
Mills, large ca- 
pacity Hammer 
Type, moderate 
Speed. Grinds 
roughageas 
well as grain— 
for Fordson or 
equal power, 


Strictly high grade milk wagons, built upon honor 
and fully guaranteed. Ask for free catalog show- 
ing styles for every requirement. Suitable terms 
and liberal cash discounts. Pioneers in milk wag- 
on building with sanitary bottled milk equipment. 


DEKALB WAGON COMPANY 
P. O. Bor E DEKALB, ILL. 


MILKERS 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ILLIAM J. Mathews, a col- 
ored dairyman of Harrison 
County, Iowa, pastures pure- 

bred Holstein cows on bluegrass land 
that he rents from the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad Company. 
The storehouse for his reserve dairy 
ration is a box car that was moved 


W. J. MATHEWS 


bodily from the railroad grounds onto 
Mathews’ own premises, and his dairy 
barn is built of salvaged box car 
lumber that came to him as a gift. 
Thereby hangs a tale, 

In the earlier days Mathews was 
a dining car waiter for the com- 


pany working for $25 a month. He 
was promoted to be a dining car 
conductor and after a while re- 


signed to become the leading dairy- 
man of Missouri Valley, a railroad 
junction city of 5000 population. 
At one time Mathews was milking 30 
pure-bred and registered Holsteins 
while supplying the railroad dining 
cars and part of the city. 

It is remarkable what this man 
Mathews achieved. He came out of 
the east where his only environment 
was that of crowded cities. He had 
never dreamed of turning dairy farm- 
er for he knew nothing whatever 
about cows. But he went into the 
dining car service with a run between 
Missouri Valley and Sioux City and 
there saw the difficulty in procuring 
quality milk and cream for the dining 
car tables. Then it was that the 
dreams came. Why couldn’t he have 
some cows of his own and supply milk 
and cream to his car? 

The railroad passed through a dis- 
trict of wonderful fertility but this 
fertility had scarcely any area devot- 
ed to dairying. It was turned almost 
entirely to raising corn and alfalfa 
for fat cattle and hogs. Cows kept 
for milk were common stock. Milk 
that was delivered to the dining car 
service would not keep any length of 
time and it had other faults. Math- 
ews believed that he could overcome 
these if he had the milk production 
in his own hands. 

He began to seek out men whom he 
knew to have dairy knowledge. One 
of these was the head of a creamery 
company in Sioux City. From this 
man he obtained much valuable in- 
formation. His advisor told him 
where to get literature on the subject 
and soon afterwards Mathews became 
a subscriber to the regular dairy pub- 
lications. Then one day Mathews 
bought his first cow, a pure-bred Jer- 
sey, for the price of $150, and the 
man from whom he bought was will- 
ing to take his note. The railroad 
company knew nothing about his ven- 
ture at that time. Mathews’ family 
was growing so most of the milk from 
this cow. had to remain at home, but 
it was this first Jersey that gave prac- 
tice in milking. He had never milked 


-the service entered Mathews’ 


| FROM DINING CAR TO DAIR 


GEORGE R. HARRISON, IOWA teancaia 


before and neither had his wife, but 
they soon learned. 

However, this cow did not satisfy 
Mathews because her volume of pro- 
duction was not up to his expectations 
so he bought a Holstein, a Mercedes 
cow, from Charles Holmes of Iowa. 
Again Mathews was a little disap- 
pointed. He had been reading and 
understood what production ought to 
be. But a friend who looked over this 
cow’s pedigree advised him to keep 
her and try the effect of good feeding. 
So Mathews started a ration of 
ground hominy, ground alfalfa, and 
alfalfa hay while having her milked 
three times a day. She advanced 
from her daily production of 50 
pounds right after freshening, up to 
85 pounds a day. Mathews was sat- 
isfied at last. 

The cow soon paid for herself so he 
gave his note for more Holsteins from 
Holmes, and another group of cows 
was then bought. He bought good 
bulls. This he said the dairy papers 
taught him as they had other things. 
His first herd sire was Hope Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad the Fifth, and the 
pedigree, still in Mathews’ possession, 
states that “his ancestry represents 
the most extraordinary producers of 
the breed, many of his dams having 
held world records.” A later bull was 
Sir Henry Ormsby Pontiae who, ac- 
cording to Mathew’s record, was a 
paternal grandson and maternal great 


MATHEWS’ HOME IN MISSOURI 
VALLEY 


grandson of Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes, famous for the work of his 
daughter, twelve of them having av- 
eraged 1153.83 pounds butter from 
25,286.10 pounds milk. And _ this 
bull’s dam was a paternal grand- 
daughter of King Segis Pontiac, 
sometimes called the “marvel of all 
sires” because he had fourteen 1000- 
pound daughters. That is evidence 
enough to show that Mathews, the 
dining car conductor, had learned the 
lesson of quality in good breeding. 

He studied also good methods of 
feeding and gave his cows the best of 
care at home. He weighed the milk 
of every cow quite regularly or, when 
he had to be on the dining car run, 
his family did it for him. Mathews 
at that time had the only real dairy 
cows around Missouri Valley. He was 
the first producer there to grind the 
ration and, so far as known, he was 
the first dairyman in Harrison County 
to install a milking machine. That 
was about 12 years ago and the milk- 
er is still operating. 

The railroad company was still not 
aware apparently of their waiter’s 
outside occupation, for Mathews put 
the milk and cream through a friend 
in Sioux City: and drew his pay 
through the same indirect course. 
But one day the purchasing agent for 
car. 
“Everything going all right?” he 
asked, and Mathews’ pride could not 
contain itself. He led the way to the 
ice box to show some poultry of his 
own raising and he praised the excel- 
lency of the milk and cream that his 
own Holstein cows had jrovided. 


_ selling also to Missouri 


_ November 
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- The secret that he revealed 
him a reprimand from the ag 
the warning that  discipli 
come from headquarters: 
afterward the dining car sy 
ent appeared. “You shou 
told the purchasing agen 
about it,” he said “but we 
all fixed up. Now go aheac 
nish all the good produce | 
After that Mathews’ mil 
were put directly on th 
Missouri Valley. All the t 


dents. : 
Finally the route of 
was extended to Omaha. 
necessitate Mathews mo 
dence if he kept his posi 
car, so he resigned and : 
heavily into the dairy w 
at first the company g; 
concession on one car, no\ 
him concessions on fot 
Mathews was prospering an 
livery in Missouri Valley he 
ing a high priced motor 
believes now that it is not ah 
to show outside signs of pr 
because he says it invites t 
competition. Others bega 
attention to dairying of t 
sort until now there are e 
men with milk routes in t 
and Mathews’ herd, as a 1 
been reduced to fifteen ani 
But the cows still pay, alt 
sells only to the cream 
feeds the skimmilk to p 
hogs. He gave up the con 
the diners because the com 
sired more cream than he 
ply and they would have thi: 
one source. ; 
Since Mathews began 
has paid for a home and seve 
in the city and forty acres 
land three miles distant. He 
his cows on the railroad lan 
a low rental, and has ple 
land for corn crop also. He 
one daughter through co 
Louis, another is there at 
son is preparing for the 
cation, just having finisl 
school, while four others re 
the city schools, the only 
children enrolled. Mathe 
worth $10,000. ik 
Down along the C 
Northwestern tracks so 
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A FEW OF MATHEWS’ CO} 


the young stock, while th 
remained in a yard by h 
company has been good 
Mathews. “Indeed I have f 
a railroad is usually better 1 


Only When 


Slater: 
it rains? 
Happy-go-lucky: Sur 
expect it to leak 
would you?—Good 


Does your roc 


HOARO'S DAIRYMAN 


H. W. NORTON, JR. 


/a response to a request by Malcolm H. 
idner, Supt. of A. R., that he be re- 
ed of his present duties, the board of 
etors of the Holstein-Friesian Ass’n. 
\merica, meeting at the National Dairy 
sw, appointed H. W. Norton, Jr., of 
higan, assistant superintendent of Ad- 
ced Registry. He will assume his new 
ition about Jan. 1 and on June 1 will 
jyme superintendent of Advanced Reg- 
y, Mr. Gardner becoming Superinten- 
t Emeritus at that time. 

fr. Norton, a graduate of Michigan Ag- 
(Itural College, has had a Holstein herd 
Howell, Mich. He has been chief of the 
‘eau of Animal Industry in Michigan 
te its inception in 1921 and as such has 
charge of the state institution herds. 
is a director of the Holstein-Friesian 
fociation of America. 


lilk Must Be Made Safe 


)aRD’s DAIRYMAN:—The annual 
‘ing of the International Associa- 
}of Dairy and Milk Inspectors 
} in Toronto, Oct. 24—26, brought 
ther public health officials, in- 
tors, professors, and dairy scien- 
from the United States to the 
jber of around 75. In addition a 
lle of dozen Canadians interested 
\ ag line of endeavor swelled 
total to 100 or over. 

pe keynote of the meeting, as one 
it expect, was that milk for hu- 
{ consumption must be made 
je” from a health standpoint. Ad- 
‘ses and discussions, conclusions 
j experiences bore directly upon 
| big and important question of 
guarding the milk supply and 
jimating all possibility of disease 
g communicated to man through 
‘most wholesome and valuable of 
\s—milk. The factors empha- 
1 may be summarized as follows: 
er pasteurization of milk is 
ry to insure its safety from 


are “tuberculosis- 
does not make pasteurization 
essary. It is needed to prevent 
Spread of such diseases as typhoid 
scarlet fever, septic sore throat, 
diphtheria. 

| is more difficult to secure proper 
‘eurization of milk in the smaller 
les than in the larger ones. 

‘he meeting expressed itself in fa- 
( of compulsory pasteurization of 
* for human consumption. 
isteurizing appliances should be 
‘ked up frequently to prevent laxi- 
yn the operation. 

Steurizing or heating the milk 
its digestive qualities. Only one 
Min is injured by heating to 145 
(rees for 30 minutes. This injury 
he milk for children can be obvi- 
y adding a little orange juice to, 
child’s diet, 
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Strength .... 


plus Resiliency- 


HE framework of all Fisher Bodies—like the framework of 

all quality bodies without exception—is made of wood, 
powerfully braced with malleable iron and steel braces.—To supply Fisher 
with sufficient lumber for body manufacture, approximately 160 acres of timber 
land, equal to a quarter-section—most of it hardwood—are cleared every work- 
ing day.—The framework consists of a strong foundation and a super-structure. 
Wood is necessary, because it is the only material which combines the necessary 
resiliency with the necessary strength. Resiliency is necessary, because an auto- 
mobile body is subjected to road shocks, strains and stresses. Wood, and wood 
only, will stand up satisfactorily. Wood, and only wood, will deaden the noise 


and absorb the shocks. 

There are no stronger 

bodies built than those 

which Fisher builds— 

and none which stand 

up better or longer. 
g g gs 


Composite Construction— 
All Fisher Bodies are of com- 
posite wood and steel construc’ 
tion, which affords flexibility, 
durability and greater strength. 
The wood reinforces the steel 
and the steel reinforces the 
wood, 


Lumber—The lumber for Fisher Bodies is 
carefully selected and seasoned, and subjected 
to many close inspections, both before and 
after being cut for building into a body. 


A Fisher Body framework from 
the interior. Note the sturdy 
construction, in which the finest 
of hardwoods ave used. 


Body by FISHER 


Certified milk produced in strict ac- 
cordance with the regulation govern. 
ing its production is safe, though 
there was a hint or two from some 
of the members that even milk mar- 
keted as certified should be pasteur; 
ized. It developed in the discussion 
on this question that a very great 
deal of the milk marketed as “certi. 
fied” is produced under somewhat lax 
regulations in many places. Hence 
the need for pasteurization. 

In many eastern centers at certain 
seasons of the year, owing to a scar- 
city of milk, consumers are dependent 
upon the concentrated product. 
Hence the recommendation of the 
meeting that milk for condensing or 
powder purposes should come under 
the same regulations as to production 
that “raw” milk for human consump- 
tion does. Here, again, the informa- 
tion was given out that many con- 
cerns, more particularly smaller 
plants, scattered here and there all 
over the country, did not produce 
condensed or powdered milk under 
satisfactory conditions, considered 
from a public health standpoint. 


‘| For nearly thirty years 


the undisputed leader! 
The original and gen- 
uine wide-spreading 
spreader, Sales and 
service everywhere. 
Write for catalog. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, 
BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa.,- Syracuse, N. Y.,. 


The use of chlorine compounds in 
water for cleaning dairy utensils of 
all kinds was recommended as being 
more effective than hot water or even 
steam, especially on dairy - farms 
where hot water, and more particu- 
larly steam, is not always available. 

Where milk is pasteurized and mar- 
keted under well regulated sanitary 
and other conditions, the producer re- 
ceives a larger return for his product 
than where no such regulations exist. 


Columbus, O., 


ene 
rn 


MANURE SPREADERS :: HUSKER ~ SHREDDERS :: TRANSPLANTERS 


Est. 1899 Coldwater, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Madison, Wis., Jackson, Mich., 
Mo. Moline, I N le, Oakland, Cal. 


In that part of the United States 
east of Pittsburg the population of 
cities and towns is increasing at the 
rate of one million annually, without 
any corresponding increase in the 
number of cows to supply milk for 
human consumption. Professor Ira V. 
Hiscock, New Haven, Conn., was __. 
elected president and Ivan C. Weld,~ 
Washington, D. C., was elected-Ssec- 
retary. wat hs 

Ontario. J. W. WHEATON. 
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up-to-date class of farmers who farm with 
businesslike methods, and we hold our col- 
umns for. the patronage of only those with 
whom our readers can deal with profit and 
satisfaction. 
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tion. Advertising. to be classified or changes in 
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class matter. 
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Coming Events 


Nov. 29-30—National Creamery Buttermak- 
ers’ Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dec. 1—Annual meeting Nationai 
Council, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


Dairy 


Jan. 17, 1928--Annual convention of The 
Milk Council, Inc., 228 No. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Secretary M. O. Maughan. 


Correction 


In reporting the National Dairy . 


Show at Memphis in the November 
10 issue we said that Iowa State Col- 
lege won the college students’ judging 
contest at both the Waterloo Dairy 
Cattle Congress and the National 
Dairy Show last year. The statement 
is inaccurate. Iowa State won both 
contests two years ago and not last 
year, 


Brown (gazing for first time at 
city’s heavy traffic) —“Jee_rusalem, 
Hiram, they sure are back with their 
hauling, ain’t they?”’—Wall Street 


Taurnal. 
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Breeders of Brown Swiss 
Cattle Hold Annual 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Brown 
Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association of 
America was held at Beloit, Wis., 
November 3, 1927. 

According to the report of Ira In- 
man, secretary, the following registra- 
tions and transfers for the fiscal year 
were made: Bulls registered during 
the year, 1,777; cows-registered during 
the year, 2,589; total number of regis- 
trations, 4,366; bulls tranferred during 
the year, 2,017; cows transferred dur- 
ing the year, 2,290; total number of 
transfers, 4,307; new members re- 
ceived, 78; cows entered on test dur- 
ing the year, 124; cows qualifying 
during the year, 66; cows now on test, 
102. 

At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors the following motion was 
offered by J. Frank Zoller and passed 
that all Brown Swiss animals to be 
exhibited at fairs where Brown Swiss 
specials are given, with the exception 
of calf club calves, must be tattooed 
and certificates of registry, accom- 
panied by tattoo numbers, must be 
sent to the office of the secretary of 
the Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation before being exhibited. 


Franklin Invented Rods 


Wise Benjamin Franklin wrote to © 


two of his friends of the Royal Socie- 
ty of London in 1750, and suggested 
that damage by lightning to buildings 
and other objects upon the surface of 
the earth might be prevented by the 
erection upon their summits of sharp 


A barn protected against 
weather, and fire not only with sheet steel 


lightning, 


roofs well grounded but added “points” 
on the ridge of the roof and on the 
ventilator. 


pointed iron rods, the lower ends of 
which should be extended into the 
ground. 

Two years eye in 1752, Franklin 
performed his well known-kite exper- 
iment. In the summer of 1753, three 
years after he wrote his London 
friends, he put up on his home the 
first lightning rod ever erected. 
Franklin’s confidence in the protec- 
tion of his lightning rod was such 
that he persuaded several of his 
friends to allow him to erect similar 
rods on their houses that he might 
have a better opportunity to observe 
their effects. 

Thoroughgoing and methodical as 
he was, Franklin left an account of 
his observations in what now seems 
quaint language. Luckily for man- 
kind it was the silent discharge or 
“brush lightning” that lighted up his 
staircase “as with sunshine so that 
one might see to pick up a pin.” Had 


a heavy bolt come down his rod, these © 


observations from Franklin’s work 
might not have been written: 

“In Philadelphia I had a rod fixed 
to the top of my chimney and extend- 
ing about 9 feet (2.74 m) above it. 
From the foot of this rod a wire (the 
thickness of a goose quill) came 
through a covered glass tube in the 
roof and down through the well of 
the staircase; the lower end connect- 
ed with the iron spear of a pump. 
On the staircase opposite my chamber 
door the wire was divided; the ends 
separated about 6 inches (15.25 em) a 


little bell on each end; and between 
the bells a little brass ball suspended 
by a silk thread, to play between and 
strike the bells when clouds passed 
with electricity in them. After having 
drawn sparks and charged bottles 
from the bell of the upper wire I was 
one night awakened by loud cracks 
from bell to bell, and while the fire 
passed sometimes in very large quick 
cracks from bell to bell, and some- 
times in a continued dele white 
stream, seemingly as large as my 
finger; whereby the whole staircase 
was enlightened as with sunshine, so 


that one might see to pick up a pin.” 


Some folks in France, England, and 
America were kindly disposed to 
Franklin’s new device, but the Royal 
Society of London looked upon it 
coldly and many religious orders in 
these countries regarded Franklin as 
an infidel proposing to interfere with 
a divine instrument for the punish- 
ment of sinners. During the same 
time, the ringing of bells was recom- 
mended by some of the clergy as help- 
ful to breaking up thunderstorms and 
warding off lightning strokes. In 
many instances progressive folks who 
had erected lightning rods were to 
have them torn down later by their 
angry neighbors, imagining the rods 
responsible for crop failures, earth- 
quakes and other evidences of what 
seemed to them to be divine dis- 
pleasure. ; 

-Franklin invented the lightning rod 
175 years ago. It took a century for 
the superstitions held by civilized 
people to die down. Then people 
swung the other way, becoming cred- 
ulous and looking upon lightning pro- 
tection as something magical, knowl- 
edge of which was held by a favored 
few. 
man,” 


a synonym for “swindler,” to 


prey upon this credulity. His fraudu- . 


lent operations gave rise to a deep 
prejudice of 40 years’ standing. 

It is also worth recalling that Ben- 
jamin Franklin, early in the year of 
his famous kite experiment when he 
proved the similarity between elec- 
tricity and lightning, called together 
a group of prominent Philadelphians 
and organized the first fire insurance 
company of America. It has a long, 
quaint name implying care and plenty 
of time to write it in those early days. 
‘Its official name is the “Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire.” It has 
come to be known as the Philadelphia 
Contributionship and is for the bene- 
fit of all the contributors or members. 
It is a mutual company writing per- 
petual policies—Dr. C. E. DRAyER, 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension Com- 


mittee. Fa eh « 


Do Dairymen Study? . 


Over two million people, young 
and old, in the United States studied 
correspondence courses at home last 
year. Investigation shows that the 
majority of these people live in the 
rural communities and small towns. 
Statistics also show that each suc- 
ceeding year more and more people 
select suitable correspondence courses 
for systematic home-study during 
their spare moments. It is also a 
known fact that these self-educated 
people succeed where others fail. 

With that in mind, the North Dako- 
ta State College at Fargo has been 
offering, during the past two years, a 
number of practical farm courses by 
mail. This service has proven so pop- 
ular and successful that the college has 
started out on its third year of this 
work with new subjects as well as the 
original courses which have been Te- 
vised and enlarged. 

Two courses in dairying will be 
available this year. Due to the unus; 
ual popularity of these two subjects, 


special preparation is being made at 


the state institution to take care of 


‘special service and almos 


course, 


So came the “lightning rod | 
‘to this side of the Atla1 


_rincourt brought the firs 


‘Hescende te 


‘These courses will be of 
‘est to ice cream maker 


connected with plants ° 


Husbandry, — 
tural College, Manhattan, 


pa any hair?” 


“mamma?” 


your lessons!” 


the ee 
Last year Seti from a 
United States took advant 


ry courses has enrolled 
Those’ former st 
the best boosters. They wr 
friends who live even in o 
recommending these subj 
their spare time in winte 

These courses are free exc 
cost of the postage and pape 
Each course is divided into ty 
signments including explan 
questions. Free state and 
bulletins are used for t 
Students are required to an 
tions in writing. Upon 
a course a Certificate of 
is awarded. 

Further tiforinatten Yr 
service and different cour 
may be obtained by writi 
Department of Co1 
Courses, State College 
go, N. D—T. W. Tr 
rector. 


The First Catae 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—I 
some interest the report o 
delivered by Colonel R. 
Iowa, which appears in yo 
February 25 entitled “The: 
tle in America.” . 

It is not clear whe 


America or owly that lesser 
occupied by the United State 
means the United State fa 
only, what he says about the 
troduction of cattle is probs 
rect, although I wonder if he 
‘sure that none of the cattle 


Spaniards did not preced 
brought to Virginia. On 
hand, if Colonel Littler 
continent of North Americe 
the liberty of pointing out 
first cattle were brought t 
al, now Annapolis, Nova § 
1606. The post was estab 
De Monts in 1604 but in 6( 


settlement. This was pro 
permanent introduction be 
settlement was destro ed 
pedition from Virginia, 
in 1613, and if these pirate: 
any of the cattle the Ind 
probability did not overlo 
That being so, the first pe 
troduction of cows into Cans 
made by Champlain at 
1608 or 1609. It is fro 
tle, SU ee a 


Canada. 


each in dairy manufact 


tural College, starting . 


ers, milk plant operator 
facture dairy products, 
tion in reference to the co ; 


write to the Departme 
Kansas State 


Dorothy: “Mamma, w: 
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Mother: “Because h ) 
much, dear.” 
Dorothy: “Why hay 


Mother: “Because—go 


juaranteed 
‘0 Years 
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At Last? | 


\\ 


‘he milking machine problem has been 
{ved—yes, solved /— and we'll prove it to 
jar entire satisfaction on YOUR OWN 
\vs, in your own barn, before you pay us 
jreent. And, #you are not more than sat- 
ed, you just send the milker back at our 
vense. But we know you, likeother dairy- 
/n using this great milker, will be DE- 
SHTED and we back this machine with 
tl0 YEAR GUARANTEE. 


lo Installation 


itwheelany model—gas, electric or hand 
wer—into your barn and start milking. 
ITHING TO INSTALL. No pipelines, 
\tanks. It’s allin one handy,compact unit 
/nwheels. Comes complete—ready to use, 


ind It’s So Simple 


| pipe lines to freeze up or bother with. 
_pulsators or vacuum tanks, No compli- 
jedteat cups. (Our FREE booklet ex- 
‘ins all these improvements and roEny 
ers.) No extra pails. No valves. N 

\JRE MILKING MACHINE WORRIES. 
}3y to take apart. Visible milk flow. 
tor or gas engine models can be pumped by hand if 
|Wer is off. It’s so simple. A child can operate or move it. 


So Easy to Clean 


|) pipe lines to clean. No rubber lined teat cups to wash. 
extra parts to bother with. No pails to wash—you milk 
ht into YOUR OWN shipping can. It is a boon to house- 
ves. So few parts—and it almost cleans itself by pump- 

/talittle water through it. Absolutely SANITARY. 


The Cows Like It 


‘positive break in vacuum is better for the teats and 
der Many dairymen write us their cows take to this 
lkerimmediately .Otherssay theyactually get moremilk. 


‘rice Low— Upkeep Very Small 


id so few parts of this perfected simple milker allow a 
|tPrisingly low price and 8 months to pay. And, too, 
2 upkeep is exceptionally small— almost negligible. 
/st mail the coupon—we want to tell you more about this 
\tly marvelous milker—and we will send you an_illus- 
ted booklet explaining these recent discoveries, WITH 
JR COMPLIMENTS—and without any 

gation whatsoeve: to you. 


(Wonderful 


Cream 
jeparator 


ne Page Separator, with 
igine or electric power 
YILT-IN. The closest 
‘immer by far, of all sepa- 
‘tors Thelarger, heavier 
owl with more discs an 
silt-in power is’ the secret. 
lso special foot starter. 
ou may get enough extra 
utter fat profits to pay for 
Page in a year or less, 
coupon NOW. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Mr. Dairyman 


trial while this offer lasts. 
Read what Chas. H. Lien, R. No. 3, St. Cloud, 


than hand milking and gets much cleaner milk. 
- It is a wonderful machine, simple in construc- 
,tion, and easy to operate. The page will do 
anything any milking machine will do and it 
costs a great deal less.’”” And Mr. Henry Kosab, 
Fairmont, Minn., writes us:—“The Page Gas 
Milker is cheap to operate. It cleans itself after 
each milking. It isthe most sanitary machine 
and it is easyeca.cows. I will never go back to 
hand milking again.” 

Arnoid Bolwahn, R. No.3, Box 6pNorwalk, Wis. 

says; “The Page is sure easy toopérate. The 

cows like it better than hand milking.” 


WhatOQtherDaiwymenSay! 


Thousands of dairymen write us like this: 


“Can milk 6 cows and strip them in 15 minutes. Cows like it better 
than hand milking. Easy to keepclean. My wife can use it just as 
good as I can.”—Geo. Miller, R. 3, La Salle, Ill. 

“My 13 year old boy milks 16 cows. Ithas saved me hiring an extra 
man. Less trouble to care for than our separator. The milk is clean 
which is impossible by hand.”—Chas. T. Branham, R. 4, Tuscola, Ill. 
“T have never had one minute’s trouble with my Page milker. Does 
the work. Never freezes up in cold weather like pipe line machines.” 
Edward R. Hayes, Woodson, Ill, 


Let us send you this free illustrated 
book explaining the latest discoveries 
in machine milkers. It shows why no 
dairyman can afford to be without a milker 


and obligates you in NO 
right NOW while these books (ast, 


@ You can’t imagine what 
© this simple, easily cleaned 
milker will mean to you until you’ve used it on your cows. 
The free trial will convince you. And that awful milking 


Minn. says:—‘“The Page is easier on the cows | 


n Milking 


and helps to select the proper milker for YOUR [OWN purpose. 
It’s full of important facts—an education in Milking Machines. 
This wonderful illustrated book is sent with our compliments 
way whatever. Mail coupon today— 
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and that $5 only 


AFTER 
Free 


Trial 


Yes, Mr. Dairyman, thisnew Improved Milker has given such remark- 
able satisfaction to other dairymen that we will gladly ship it to you 
and let you see for yourself what it will mean to you before you pay us 
onecent. Just wheel it into your barnand try it on YOUR OWN 
cows—xothing to install. It comes complete and ready to use. No 
expense, no bother. Try it thoroughly. Then, if you are not more— 
yes, MOREthan DELIGHTED, just sendit back at OUR expense with- 
out argument, or fuss, or any ill feeling. That is our offer. But if you 
find this milker is all or more than we have said and if you are 
thoroughly satisfied (you and you only to be the judge) then you may 
send us $5 and you can have 


8 Months to Pay 


on thisSPECIAL “direct todairyman’”’ offer (good only if you have not 
yet seen asalesmanor agent in your territory). Wewillship DIRECT 
TO YOU and allow you our SPECIAL ROCK-BOTTOM FRICE. 


Burton Page Co., Dept. 101 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me your free booklet containing the facts on 
milking machines and full details of your free trial, easy 
payment offer on the Portable Page Milkers. 


BER ERP ERR eee 
y 
x 
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Would you like to be a FARMER AGENT?._______.<____ 
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Bvz2 up the reputation of your product 

by delivering only in bottles which have 
been washed and sterilized in your own 
dairy. It pays. 

And do it with the No. 9 Fort Atkinson Washer 
and Sterilizer shown above. Everything is handy. 
Without moving a step the operator stands at the 
machine and cleans 500 bottles or more per hour. 


Only one handling of each bottle. Rinsing and ster- 
ilizing practically automatic. 


This is just one of the many CP aids to profitable dairying. 
We specialize in milk house equipment. Write headquarters 
about your problems. 320-page catalogue FREE. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1245 W. Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Healthy Cows and Highest Possible Production 


are assured by letting them regulate their salt 
and water supply themselves. 


Our special glazed stoneware salt and mineral feeders, and san- 
itary waterbowls are permanent, practical, and an ornament to 
the finest barn, Fully guaranteed. 30 days’ approval. Price: 
Salt Feeder, $2.25; Waterbowl with frost and leak proof valve, 
$3.25. Give diameter of wood or steel post, Pamphlet free, 
Salesmen wanted, 


IDEAL SALT FEEDER COMPANY 


SZO0°° 
Old Separator 


Send coupon below today for full 
details of our startling offer. No 
matter what make of separator 
you now own, we'll give you $20 
allowance in exchange for 


The NEW 


Morristown, Minnesota 


The greatest Sharples separator in 
46 years of business! Wonderful 
improvements make this new 
Tubular model easily the most ser- 
ae of all cream separators. 

Hip low supply can. Ball bearing. 

Self-balancing, suspended Tubular ; 
bowl. NoDiscs! Easy toclean; so easytoturn. 
Highest skimming efficiency—larger cream 
checks. Now direct from factory on 30 
days trial at lowest prices ever made. 


Free Catalog cz 


Coupon 
Stop losing cream with a worn-out separator. Wonderfol 
opportunity now to get the best of all separators on a lib- 
era) amet eee direct from factory, Find out about the 
amazin W Sharples. Catalog and full details sent 
free bis Et ss Ll obligation, Send coupon below now, 


Sharples Separator Co. 5978 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
GER BBE R RRR R RARER BERR 
Sharples Separator Co. 5978 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me absolutely free and without ohigetion a 
your catalog and description of the New Sharples Cream § 
Separator and full details of your 80-day trial offer. 


est prices. Send 
coupon now for 
full details of 
our amazing 
offer. 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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NQUIRIES on feeding cows have 

been coming in in increasing num- 

bers by which we know that field 
activities have been put away for the 
winter. Dairymen do not, as a rule, 
take time to seek information about 
feeding live stock when there is a 
rush to plant, cultivate, or harvest, 
crops. Furthermore, pasture grass, 
when abundant and succulent, com. 
pensates for the deficiencies in other 
feeds much as does milk in human nu- 
trition. There is, therefore, as a rule, 
less need during the summer for dai- 
rymen to be concerned about having 
their rations just right though by no 
means do we imply that there are no 
feeding problems during the summer, 


Regularity Helps Fill the Milk Pail 


An inquiry from a southern sub. 
scriber has suggested an important 
part of good cow management, This 
dairyman found it necessary to move 
his cows to makeshift quarters under 
none too good weather conditions while 
a barn was being repaired. The cows 
dropped quite noticeably in produc- 
tion. Preceding this, however, they 
had experienced a shortage of feed 
due to drought and this had a part in 
reducing their production. The owner 
set about to repair the damage but 
was not able to bring them back fully 
to their previous production even 
though he improved both the quality 
and quantity of their rations. Cows 
respond to regularity in housing and 
feeding and he who violates this part 
of their management must expect to 
subtract the consequences from what 
might have been satisfactory. 


Look Well to Quality of Roughage 


Milk production is cheapest when 
capable cows consume large quanti- 
ties of good roughage properly sup- 
plemented with the right amount and 
quality of concentrates. Not all 
roughage is good enough, however, to 
tempt cows to eat their fill of it in 
which circumstance’ production if 
maintained is more at the expense of 
the higher priced concentrates. To 
avoid this it is necessary to know 
when cows are letting down on the 
amount of roughage consumed as al~ 
so how to improve the palatable char- 
acter of such feed, One way to main- 
tain normal consumption of roughage 
is to offer a variety of it. Fail- 
ing in variety one can frequently 
make roughage acceptable to cows by 
cutting or grinding it and mixing in 
some feeding molasses. 

Warm Up the Tank Heaters 


It is a time of year when more than 
casual attention should be given to the 
water offered cows, Milk is approxi- 
mately 87 per cent water which comes 
from the feed and from the drinking 
water. To produce large quantities of 
milk cows must drink large quantities 
of water as well as eat large quanti- 
ties of feed. We sometimes pay so 
much attention to the feed that we 
forget the water. The vendor of ice 


cream and soft drinks at a fair fears . 


a cold turn of the weather more than 
anything else which is another way of 
saying that hot drinks go better in 
cold weather and cold drinks go better 
in hot weather. Why give the dairy 
cow a cold place to drink ice water? 


Feeding the Self-feeder 


The self-feeder is a fine piece of 
equipment in the hog lot but it is not 
automatic in its service. Of greatest 
importance in their operation are 
that they must be supplied with feed 
and they must be kept free from any- 
thing that hinders their operation. 
The coming of cold weather has a 
tendency to clog the feeders more 
than in warm weather. Mud, snow, 
sleet, and rain followed by low temper- 


ature may more or less stop - 
of feed. Furthermore, ’tis ver yo 
to shun filling the feeders — 
ten or fifteen below. a 
Protect Pregnant Soy 
A common mistake in th 
ment of pregnant sows is 
them to run with that part 
herd being fattened for ma 
things occur under suc 
stance that are not to the be 
ests of the future generation 
In the first place, the ratio 
tening hogs is not the best 
pregnant sows in addition 
the sows become too fat; in #] 
place, the fat hogs have: a 
piling up at night, a thing no 
for pregnant sows. 
Inspect the Ventilators 
In our efforts to keep pig: 
must not forget the imp 
good air and the condition 
fect its supply. We are remin 
an experience related by a sp 
in swine disease control 
was called hastily by a farmer 
him discover what had cause 
den over-night death of wh 
parently been healthy hog 
previous. The mortality w: 
the owner could think of nothi 
poison. The specialist 2 
facts together and from them 
convinced the owner that 
had died of suffocation brough: 
by the piling of hogs on a col 
night in a hog house that was 
too tightly the previous eve 
is an extreme case;:we use 
posely to drive home the im 
of ventilation in hog houses. 


A Cheap Source of Prot 


In wintering the breeding ] 
cheap source of protein is des 
The feeding of alfalfa or cloy 
not only materially lowers 
cost but it also keeps the soy 
breeding condition. The use 
hay compels the sows to sta r O1 
feet longer than they would i i 
exclusive grain ration. In add 
the hay, from one to one an 
half pounds of grain should 
for each 100 pounds live weight. | 


Profitable Market We 


Consumers do not wan 
fat cuts of pork. It is un 
duce and offer for sale a food 
not in keen demand by consu 
reasonable. degree of finis 


feed hogs to the finish d 

or fifteen years ago, All 
has an economic bear 
weight at which hogs are mo: 
itably marketed. With the 

consumer demand, there is n 
profit in marketing hogs at U 
between 175 and 210 Ib than 

heavier weights. : 


Some Chickens Do Not 
Roost in the Chicken 


The writer well rememb YS. 
nual event of his boyhood 
came usually in Novembe 
prompted by the first col 
the season. It consisted in 
up all the chickens that 
choose to roost in the build 
called a chicken house and 
them therein. Along in Mare 
a few eggs and by April a 
were cackling but the price 
to 15 cents a dozen or ther 

There are more good poul 
now than then but we ‘doubt 
ens have learned to come 
trees of their own accord. 
late reminder that winter 
for higher prices if one has: 
It is November. The co 
tree is not a good hen. x 
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In the dairy barn—and everywhere the farm job 

takes you—these “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots will 

keep you dry-shod and comfortable. And they 
are as husky as they look! 


Farm 
tested-- 


75 YEARS of experience 
in boot-making by the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the world— 
that goes into every ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boot. This boot is built to 
stand every farm test. 


It’s just as husky as it looks— 
extra strong, every inch of it. You 
can’t kick through that thick, over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as the tread 
of a tire. 


Stretches five times 
its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber froma 
“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe—you’d find it would stretch 
more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and water- 
proof—long after ordinary rubber 
would crack or break 


And the uppers — they are made 
of the finest rubber —rubber so 
elastic that you can stretch a strip 
of it more than five times its own 
length! No wonder, where inferior 
rubber splits and cracks, ‘‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon boots stand up! 


‘This“U.S? Blue Ribbon Boot 
stands the hardest wear . . 


99 Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
@ ARCTICS: 


Cae 
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Ment. 


And at every vital point where 
wear is hardest, from 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric are ‘anchored in behind 
that strong surface—to give 
extra strength. Only ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes have 
so many! 
gy 7: 7 


We know you will like the plus 
farm value in ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. 


Every pair is built by master 
workmen—and built right. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Geta pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Trade Mark 


RUBBERS 
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“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots 


come in red or black — sturdy 
gray soles—knee to hip lengths 


The ‘‘U.S.’’ 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 


et Ss £0 to the city tonight 


W: ALL need a change. 
Let’s go to the city tonight. 
We'll listen to the dinner 
music at a big hotel; then 
a concert for a while. A 
violinist who makes a for- 
tune everytime he appears 
will play for us. A male quartet 
will sing the songs of long ago. 


An adventurer, just back from 
strange lands. A comedian with 
some new jokes. The new fash- 
ions reported for 
women. Dance 
music for those 
who like it— 


Atwater Kent Radio 


Prices slightly higher from the 
Rockies West, and in Canada 


Mopez E Rapio Speaker. The re- 
sult of nearly three years’ labora- 
tory work. Faithfully covers the 
entire range of musical tones, from 
the lowest to the highest register. 
With 9 feet of flexible cord. $30 


Move 30, six-tube, OnE 


Dial Receiver. 


and vernier knob. $80 


Write for illustrated booklet of 


Solid ma- 
hogany cabinet; gold name 
plate, power supply switch 


Pretty expensive, 
if the family actu- 
ally did go. But 
think of it! Just a- 
half-turn of the 
Atwater Kent ONE 


choice of the worth-while diver- 
sions of the great cities—right in 
your own comfortable home, with 
your own comfortable bed await- 
ing you when you’ve had enough. 


Things to amuse when you’re 
tired, to soothe if you’re out of 
sorts, to help you in your work, 
to keep youngsters happy at home 


ATWATER Kent Manuracturinc Company, 4. Atwater Kent, President 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue 


Mopbet 38, six-tube One Dial 
Receiver. Crystalline - finished 
cabinet; gold ship-model name 
plate, decorative rosettes and 
power supply switch. $65 ‘ 


Dial brings your ae 


~ Kent owners have 


~ Move 33, six-tube, One Dial Re- 
ceiver. Antenna adjustment device. 
Unusual selectivity. Solid mahogany 
cabinet; gold name plate, power sup- 
ply switch and vernier knob. $90 


and the old folks entertait 

Why is it that almost ev 
good dealer advises you 
buy Atwater Kent Radio: 
He could make more mone 
on others. He could te 7 
you with lower prices. 


Aa times as much. 


But he knowsthat Atwater 
Radio will give you everything 
will never fail you. He knows you 
will be satisfied—as more thar 
million Atwater 


been satisfied. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


One Dial Receivers Licensed 
under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


Mover H Rapro SpeaKxer. En- 
tirely of metal. Crystalline-finish- 
ed in two shades of brown. 
With 9 feet of flexible cord. $21 


——.'. -* > 


\ 
E one jokingly said peigere 


always scratching and Peace 
ret a full crop. While this is some- 
. a play on words, yet it sug- 


gonse and remuneration for work 
-hfully performed and since our 
ik, as farmers, is remunerated di- 
dy by nature, with mostly but one 
i" ‘season in the year, we have been 
on a special kind of a hope borne 
expectation and zeal to carry us 
ough the lean parts of the year. 
| are buoyed and spurred on during 
jrge part of the time by this hope, 
| realization of which seems within 
| very grasp, and produces a fasci- 
ion the like of which only a farm- 
‘ean know. It gets us up early in 
| morning and keeps us at our task 
) the night, yet makes us happy in 
: Bepectation of that bountiful crop. 
jut so seldom in life do the things 
actually realize and the things we 
jestly feel that we have a right to 
ject, harmonize. For this reason we 
F have the blues just at the time 
¢ nature has planned to make it 
| time of rejoicing. This has ever 
jn so. The writer can well remem- 
| those old days when these things 
Ve first brought home to him. In 
'days folks had the foolish (7?) 
that boys should be brought up 
ork and so no matter how young 
ere and no matter if the boys in 
cities were going to school, our 
ces in the fall of the year were 
the old horse-power threshing 
18 hine, the hum of which could be 
for miles in the early morning 
ja time much earlier than the ris- 
| generation likes to rise. 

that we boys were there and our 
irs as well, because we all helped 
thbors thresh, expecting help in 
ain, and what was more we were 
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always given the easiest (?) job 
which was keeping the straw away 
from the little stub of a straw carrier 
where the dirt and dust like huge 
clouds of smoke were thrown in for 
good measure. There we would work 
while the sweat and sometimes the 
tears made furrows down our grimy 
faces, and yet those things did not 
hurt us but some of the things said 
by our elders down on the stacks did. 

You see every time the machine 
would have to stop to repair a belt or 
so, someone generally called out to 
the farmer for whom we were thresh- 
ing, “Well, Jim, are you finding out 
how rich you are?” to which we would 
hear the answer that farming was a 
regular dog’s life, that he would get 
about enough to pay interest and 
taxes and if there was any left the 
hired man would get the rest. 

Usually we boys said nothing but 
we thought a lot, and then we would 
envy the one of our boy friends who 
could go away to school in the big: city 
so he could get a city job where they 
got big pay and little work. 

But the outcome of all this was so 
different from what we _ expected. 
Every one of these grumblers grad- 
ually became the owner of a splendid 
farm with stock and equipment, Each 
had a nice home to live in and out of 
these homes there came forth boys 
and girls which were a credit to any 
community, while our boy friend of 
whom we were so envious never be- 
came the owner of even the roof over 
his head, never had a loving family 
to be proud of. I asked him once 
when I was visiting him, “Why don’t | 
you get married and have something 
to live for?” (You see out in God’s 
country we were accustomed to think 
that when we got married that was 
the end of our troubles) and they 
generally did end, only I don’t know 
which end. Our friend could see only 
the wrong end and could not appreci- | 
ate the blessings of family life. 


) ie Milk Council Organized 


fe Milk Council, Inc., is now 
| existence. Offices have been 
ned in the Builders’ Building, 
ker Drive at La Salle Street, 
0, Illinois, and work is already 
way. 
panized for education and re- 
ch, and also for the promotion of 
iroved trade practices, The Milk 
icil undoubtedly has a bright fu- 
3, There is a big field ahead for 


alf realize the great food and 
value of milk. 
Beenicago milk dealers are back- 


: president of The Milk Cancel 
Dr. F. D. Walmsley, vice-pres- 


errr err rere ree eee 


PWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
4: Atwater Kent, President — 


of Milk Dealers; Chas. Wieland, 
president of the Wieland Dairy Com- 
pany; Frank Bobrytzke, president of 
Forest Glen National Milk Company; 
and Peter Christiansen, president of 


Christiansen Bros. Dairy of Chicago. 

The Milk Council, Inc., has secured 
the services of M. O. Maughan, for 
the past eight years secretary of the 
National Dairy Council and _ well 
known to our many readers and to the 
entire dairy industry. Mr. Maughan 
will serve as executive secretary and 
will devote his entire time to this im- 
portant work. 


Farm Relief 


The average farmer of today has at 
his disposal two really dependable 
sources of farm relief. These are 
economical production and orderly 
marketing. A great many men will 
go broke waiting for farm relief legis- 
lation and many others will make the 
mistake of depending entirely on co- 
operative marketing to make them 
prosper when their surest relief is 
through cutting their cost of produc- 
tion. One of the chief reasons that 
this is their surest relief is because 
the cost of production problem is one 
that the individual man can tackle 
right on his own farm; whereas 
the other methods depend on the 
action of farm leaders and on farmers 
in general. 


Wisconsin. E. V. RYALL. 


Uncle Ab says that most farmers 
lose more from their own careless- 
ness and neglect than they do from 
poor markets. 


a 


Arrow-tip Beam 
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How many Cows do 


You Need 


— to make a good living? 


That’s a live question today. And more than 
ever before, the answer depends on feeding 
for highest profits per head. 


A dairyman in Jones County, Iowa, cut his 
herd from 20 cows to 13 and made 50% more 
money the third year! You too can make 


more money with less work and worry, by 
following modern feeding methods. Improve 
your stock — but first learn how to feed 
better animals profitably. Mail the coupon 
for big free booklet containing practical, tested 
rations for dairy cows and other farm animals. 


The Universal 
Protein Feed 
Mail the coupon 
for free booklet 
of tested rations. 
° a ake | 
ang 


COMMITTEE Fine Arts Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Send free booklet No.T-110" How to Make Money Feeding 
Linseed Meal.” 


Sell Your Surplus Cows, Poultry and Other Live Stock with an 
Ad on Our Special Opportunities Page 


15 


(cash f, 0, b. 
factery) 


buys 
eight protection 


for every farm 


Remember, a good way to lose the profit on a transac- 
tion is to guess at weight. A good way to protect your 
profit and yourselfis to know correct value by proper 
weighing. The Fairbanks Portable Platform Scale helps 
you dothis. This low-cost scale gives every farm the 
necessary weight protection, 


won't bend 


500 Ibs. capacity 
16.15 cash 

f. o. b. factory 
1000 Ibs. capacity 

$18.90 cash ‘ P 

f. o. b, factory Witha Fairbanks Portable Scale you can check the 
weight of everything you buy and sell—feed your stock 
properly weighed rations — mix your fertilizers accu- 
rately. A hundred times a week you will find use for this handy scale 
—and you will stop little losses that on so many farms quickly mount 
up to big sums. 


Easy-reading 


Poise casts 
no shadow 


Big production and Fairbanks manufecturing facilities make the price 
of this high quality scale remarkably low. Scale has the latest refine- 
ments, including Arrow-tip Beam, Easy-reading Poise, all vital parts 
Parkerized, and rustproof, lifetime accuracy. See the Fairbanks Port- 
able Platform Scale, Fairbanks’greatest scale value, at your dealer's. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO,, Chicago 


Fairbanks Scales 


Preferred the World Over FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send without obligation your interesting free booklet, 
‘Weighing for Profit.’’ 


Name 


Clip and mail 
coupon for free 
interesting book 


Address 
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The Church Supper 


_The men like to make fun of our 
church suppers. They say, ‘‘What’s 
the use in working yourselves to 
death cooking and fixing? You never 
make anything at it. Why, if you 
would just count,the cost of what you 
women take over there to the church 
and give that much in cash you would 
be money ahead and save all that 
work.” And so on. they go—and 
they are about right, too. But 
where’s the fun in life if we get too 
sensible and practical? Church sup- 
pers are a lot of fun and if everyone 
will turn out and help they can be 
made as good as a party. There is 
something so lively about all the 
bustle of getting ready and so heart- 
ening about the smell of the food 
that no wonder the men like to go. 
And they do go. No matter how they 
talk you couldn’t keep them away. 

T’ve helped at many and many a 
church supper and if you live in a 
community where you have a large 
variety of “customers” I believe 
about the best thing you can do is 
take some popular dish and stand- 
ardize it and make it so good that 
everyone will look forward to havy- 
ing it at every one of your church 
suppers. 

One church I know of specializes 


in chicken pie; a woman in the church ° 


knows how to make the crust so that 
it is just about perfect and she never 
fails-with it. People come for miles 
around just to get that pie. Another 
church has a standard cold slaw; it is 
shaved fine on a kraut knife and is 
seasoned marvelously with sour 
cream, onion, pimento, and celery. 
The supper this church likes best to 
serve is Virginia baked ham, scal- 
loped potatoes, slaw, rolls, coffee, and 
apple pie. When they feel especial- 
ly gay they put a little ice cream on 
top of the pie. Sometimes they have 
meat loaf in place of the ham. and 
they find this about the most prac- 
tical and easiest to serve of any meat 
they can have. 

I agree with the men. When you 
consider the women’s time and labor 
and what they contribute in food, 
there is probably no sound economy 
in the church supper, but ignoring 
these, as most churches do, it is a 
pretty good way to get some cash in 
the treasury because there is fun 
along with the work.—Lucy THOMP- 
SON. 


Eat a Good Breakfast 


“Start the day right. Eat a good 
breakfast.” So read the slogan over 
the home economics booth of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at the 1927 Wis- 
consin State Fair. The booth went 
on to explain and demonstrate that a 
good breakfast bwilds healthy teeth 
and bones, strong muscles, healthy 
nerves, red blood, healthy tissues and 
imsures strength, growth, and health. 

What is a good breakfast for a boy 
or girl? The following were shown 
as examples of this: (1) Shredded 
wheat. biscuit with fresh. peaches, 
whole milk, and sugar; graham bread 


and butter, a soft. cooked egg, and — 


milk to drink, (2) Prunes, dark 


farina with whole milk and sugar, 
bran date muffins’ and butter, a 
scrambled egg, cocoa. 

What is a good breakfast for a 
pre-school child? Orange juice, oat- 
meal, with egg yolk and raisins 
cooked in milk and served with sugar 
and whole milk, white bread toast, 
and a glass of warm milk. 
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Avis June Mayer, daughter of Professor 
and Mrs. Mayer of Purdue University, re- 
ceiving her daily bath. -Mrs. Mayer uses 
her kitchen tea cart for the table and it is 
easily moved about into the warmest room 
and the warmest corner of the room while 
baby receives her bath. -When not in use 
this cart can be folded into a small pack- 
age and stored away in a small space. It 
is covered with baked enaniel so that wa- 
ter does not hurt it. 


Superstition 


When I had threshers a friend of 
mine from the city helped me. I 
asked my husband how many men 
there would be for dinner and he, 
counting them up, replied, ‘‘Thir- 
teen.” So I set my table according- 
ly. When my friend found out the 
number of places that were laid she 
Was very much distressed. She in- 
sisted that it would never do for thir- 
teen to sit down at the table at once; 
I must either lay another place and 
sit down with them or put part of 
them at another small ‘table. I 
thought at first she was only joking 
and treated the subject likewise, but 
IT soon found that she was very much 
in earnest. To her mind it was invit- 
ing some very dire calamity down on 
the heads of my thirteen innocent 
men if I sat them all down at once 
at one table. She said it might not 
happen while they were eating but 
something would happen to one of 
them before long. Now this friend 
is a woman of good education, intelli- 
gence, and breeding, and yet she ab- 
solutely believed in this old super- 
stition. 

I said to her, “Now listen to me. 
Just who or what could bring about 
this calamity?” Well, she really did 
not know but it would happen any- 
way. Then I said, “In my mind and 
belief -the only thing or being that 
could cause such a thing to happen 
is the Lord. And I am equally cer- 
tain that it makes no difference to 
Him whether twelve or thirteen or a 


hundred people all sit down at one 
table to eat. In fact, it seems almost 
an insult to Him to even consider 
that He might sink so low as to visit 
His wrath upon someone merely be- 
cause thirteen sat down together. I 
think the Lord has something else to 
do than count the number at a table 
and take exception to the same.” She 
agreed with me, but still thought I’d 
better set another table for part of 
them. At this juncture my husband 
appeared and said that one man had 
failed to arrive and so there would 
only be twelve, which quite relieved 
my friend. 

Recently another friend said to 
me, “My little girl has had two of the 
narrowest escapes in accidents. The 
first one, she was run over by a car 
and not hurt, and now today she fell 
between the wheels of a wagon and 
was only scratched a little. But I am 
worried nearly to death wondering 
what the third accident will be. You 
know they always say three things of 
that sort run together, and three 
times and out.” 

“Well, for. goodness sake,’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘You are searching for trou- 
ble. Why, you are looking at the 
wrong side of that problem entirely. 
Instead of worrying about her next 
accident, you ought to be concentrats 
ing upon how lucky she has been in 
the last two. That child must be 
born lucky.” I knew this would re- 
lieve her. 

And she _ replied, 
thought of that, 
right.” 

Another lady whom I know persists 
in worrying over every bad dream 
that she has, and insists that harm 
has fallen to. whomever she has 
dreamed of. 

Why, oh, why, will people in this 
day and age of enlightenment, edu- 
cation, and broad thinking stick to 
these relics of the dark ages and per- 
sist in believing that if they walk un- 
der a ladder, or break a mirror, or see 
a black cat in their path it will bring 
them seven years of bad luck?) They 
are living lives of dread, and are fet- 
tered by fear. The tragic part is 
not what they themselves are bring- 
ing upon themselves by’ worry, but 
what they are. fastening upon their 
children in teaching them these same 
ignorant superstitions. They can 
never do their children more harm 
than this, and once established it is 
something that will not be easily 
erased. . If anyone should have had 
good luck from superstitions I should 
have had the summer that I’found 147 
four-leaf clovers, but instead bad 
luck seemed to hound me the whole 
year. . 

I have a poem framed on “Luck” 
by Max O’Rell and hanging over my 
desk; these are the words: 


“Why I never 
I guess you are 


“Luck means rising at six o’clock in the 
morning. 

Living on a dollar a day if you earn two. 

Minding your own business and not meddling 
with other people’s. 

Luck means appointments you haye never 
failed to keep, 

The trains you have never failed to catch. 

Luck means trusting in God and your own re- 
sources.”’ 


Superstitions may be all well and 
good for Hallowe’en and the Yuletide 
and certainly do add much to the 


(Continued on next page) 


Send for Our Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine 


You simply must have a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine, for it contains 
too many good things for you to miss. All 
the new fall and early winter styles of course, 
and then there are pages of novelties for the 
masquerade. Articles about health and beauty 
and reducing safely, and pages showing cor- 
rect hats, fancy needle work, special lingerie, 
etc. 

While you have the matter in mind send 
10¢. for your copy to our. Fashion Department, 
Ft, Atkinson, Wis. 


8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and be 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires } 
yards of 54-inch material with % ya 
inch contrasting. 

No. 906—One-Piece Dress. _ Pattern i 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40; 42, 44 
inches bust measure. The 86-inc 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch mater: 
yard of 40-inch black and % yard of 
contrasting material. 

No. 912—For Classroom. Pattern 
The 8-year 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 3182—For Classroom. Pattern 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch materi 
1% yards of binding. 

No. 3189—Youthful Afternoon — 
tern in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
44 inches bust measure. The 36 
Eeuuires 2% yards of 40-inch mat 
ty yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 3195—Printed Velvet. Paitern 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 ine 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 40-1 
contrasting. fal 

No. 2051—Attractive Apron. De: 
sizes small, medium, and large. The 
size takes 2 yards of 36-inch materia 


How to Order ae 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins (W 
carefully) for each pattern order 
your order to Fashion Department, 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Ev 
tern is seam-allowing and guaran 
perfectly.” Do not fail to state siz 

Our patterns are made especially fi 
the leading fashion designers of Ne 
City. No ‘stuck of patterns is carri 
office and, since all orders are for 
the factory, kindly allow a reasona 
for delivery: of any pattera you order. 


Aunt Ada’s axiom: The_ 
part of most unpleasant jobs 
ing up our minds to get at 


SPI 


{ 
E.... world knows Aspirin as 
ective antidote for pain. But it’s 
bas important to know that there 
nly one genuine Bayer Aspirin. The 
Bayer is on every tablet, and on 
box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; 
if it doesn’t it is not! Headaches 
spelled by Bayer Aspirin. So are 
ls) and the pain that goes with 
m; even neuralgia, neuritis, and 
umatism promptly relieved. Get 
rer—at any drugstore—with prov- 
| directions: 


‘sicians prescribe. Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the keart 


is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
f Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


itter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


delion Butter Color” gives Win- 
f Butter that Golden June 
Shade 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden June _ shade. 
“Dandelion Butter Col- 
or’ is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National, food 
laws. Used for years by 
all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color  butter- 
milk. Absolutely taste- 
‘Large bottles cost only 35 
¢ drug or grocery stores. Write 
(FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells 
een Co., Inc., Burlington, 
nt. 


andelion 


jutterColor 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH 


/NORTHEY MFG. CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 
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merriment of a party but when it 
comes to every-day living, supersti- 
tions need to be uprooted and their 
room given to common  sense.— 
ETHEL MoRRISON—MARSDEN. 


Are You Overworking Your 
Children? 


“James, Mary, Jack, hurry now, get 
your clothes changed and get at your 
chores.” The boys have the feeding 
to do, water to pump, swill to carry 
to the hogs, wood to get,—all these 
must be done by milking time. They 
are only eleven and thirteen but they 
must milk five or six cows every eve- 
ning besides the other chores, eat 
their supper, then get their lessons 
before bedtime. Mary must gather 
the eggs, feed the hens, help with 
supper, do the dishes, perhaps sprin- 
kle the clothes before going to her 
lessons. 

Why shouldn’t they work and work 
like beavers nights and mornings and 
all day Saturday? They go to school 


all week and sit still most of the time | 


and play the rest, while you are at 
home hard at work. 

Yes, they do just that, but what 
are they doing while they are sitting 
in school and we are working? They 
are working just as hard as we, per- 
haps harder, yet when night comes 
we are so tired they must just do the 
chores and let us rest. 

There is a close, indefinable bond 
between our mind and body. Hard 
physical labor tires not only our body 
but also our mind and mental effort 
fatigues the body as well as the mind. 
You know if you have spent a day 
at hard labor, cleaning house, wash- 
ing, sewing, canning, or gardening, 
we just simply cannot concentrate, 
not even on a story. We say we are 
too tired or too sleepy even to eat. 
Studying for children tires the mind 
and it tires the body. 

You have heard the expression, “A 
change of occupation is the best kind 
of rest.” To a certain extent this is 
true but it must not be carried too 
far. Fatigue, no matter how caused, 
—it can be caused even by play you 
know—produces in the body a fatigue 
poison which the body readily elimi- 
nates if given time but which wreaks 
permanent injury unless the system 
has proper rest. 

Children should be trained in help- 
fulness about the home; they should 
share in the work of the home. It is 
essential to their education and to 
the development of character and an 
appreciation of the benefits of their 
home. When we give them work to 
do with these purposes in view we 
are working for their interests. When 
we put everything on them we possi- 
bly can just to get it done, in an ef- 
fort to “get ahead,’ we far too 
often unknowingly cause them in- 
juries from which they never recov- 
er, and the pity of it is that neither 
we nor they realize it until in later 
years when it is too late. 

When children are in school they 
use their vitality in two directions. 
They are studying and they are grow- 
ing and they must have proper hours 
of sleep and rest or their health or 
mental development or perhaps both 
will suffer. We see a hard working 
child keep up with his studies but he 
is weak and aenemic looking, or we 
see him growing rapidly but not mak- 
ing much progress in his studies. 

A child from seven to nine should 
have eleven hours’ sleep; from ten to 
thirteen, ten hours; and for adoles- 
ents, at least nine hours, Are your 
children getting it? If they cannot 
do the chores, get their lessons, and 
get their proper rest, what will you 
do about it? Do you want the work 
done badly enough to sacrifice their 
health or mental development for it? 


Any paint 
Lead 


paint makes the 


beautifies. 


beauty lasting. 
Dutch Boy 


white-lead gives a 


pure all-lead paint. 


HAT to do and 
how to do it? 
These questions puzzle 
every house-owner when 
the time comes to redec- 
orate the home, either 
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inside or out. As a starter, send for the *‘ Hand- 


book on Painting” 
“Decorating the Home. 


” 


and the booklet (in color) 
Follow with any 


specific questions that may be bothering you. We 
offer the facilities of our Department of Deco- 
ration to you. Individual service gladly given. 


NATIONAL LEAD COM PANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. 


Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 


Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 


St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. 


San Francisco, 235 Montgomery St. 


Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


Frank is having to take his grade 


over again this year. He declares if 
he fails he will not go another year. 
His mother says he has so much work 
to do that by the time he starts on 
his lessons his mind is asleep, he 
doesn’t know why he can’t get his les- 
sons. Soon his self-confidence will 
be killed; he will be a “don’t care,” 
a “bad boy,” or drop out of school, 
dwarfed and stunted in his mental 
equipment for life. Who will be to 
blame? He is a fine, manly chap 
now, earnestly desirous of keeping 
up with his class but I have seen 
others go the way he is headed, ru- 
ined just because too much work was 
put on them during their school days 
and their parents say, ‘We just can’t 
understand why Hugh or Elmer 
should do the way they have; we 
tried so hard to raise them right.’ 

It is not always the school child 
of whom too much is expected in 
home work. The boy or girl who is 
working in town, teaching, clerking, 
or doing stenography is often ex- 
pected to do several hours’ work at 
home. When this is regularly expect- 
ed and demanded it will overtax their 
strength and either their work or 
their health will suffer. The girl who 
is expected to do the family and oft- 
times the neighborhood shopping dur- 
ing her lunch hour or after work 
needs some consideration but rarely 
gets it—GRACE GORDON. 


My Way of Cooking Beef 
Better 


I had always hesitated to cook beef 
as often as pork since it was usually 
so tough and unpalatable, but since I 
have learned a new method of cook- 
ing I serve beef quite often, knowing 
that it will be tender and delicious 
and relished by us all. 

In cooking I take each slice and 
pound thoroughly, incorporating as 
much flour into the meat as possible. 
I then place in a skillet containing 


a little grease, salting and peppering 


each piece separately and fry until 
nicely browned on each side. I then 
pour over it enough sweet milk to 
entirely cover the meat and place in 
the oven until all the milk has boiled 
away and the meat is again frying. 
Lift the meat and stir in two heaping 
tablespoons of flour and stir until 
nicely browned; then add milk, salt, 
and pepper when I soon have the 
most delectable, thick gravy which I 
serve with mashed potatoes.—(MRs.) 
R. Lucas. 


“He A Agreed 


“Should wives be paid wages?” 
asks a writer in a recent article in a 
magazine. 


“Certainly!” says a married a 


of our acquaintance. ‘What d6 you 
think I send my wife out to work 
for?”—Exce. 


pee. 
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What To Do At Club Meetings 


AVE you ever wondered what 
you could do at your club meet- 
ings to make them interesting, 

worth while, and different? If you 
have, then here are some suggestions. 
On the other hand, you may have had 
success with other ideas at your meet- 
ings that we have not mentioned here. 
We wish you would tell us about them. 

There’s nothing better to pep up 
the bunch than songs and yells. It’s 
usually a good plan to have some 
singing and yelling right after the 
meeting is called to order by the pres- 
ident! Does your club have a cheer 
leader? If not, why not elect one? 
Have you a song and a yell that’s all 
your own, about your particular club? 
Why not offer a prize for the best 
club song and for the best club yell? 
This prize can come out of the treas- 
ury if some _ kind-hearted person 
doesn’t see fit to offer it. The cheer 
and song leader should put lots of pep 
and enthusiasm into his, or her, 
work. Let’s see how loud the club 
ean yell, and how well they can sing. 
Are the girls better singers than the 
boys? 

Do you review the club emblem at 
your club meetings? This ritual may 
be used: 

President: We will now review 
the club emblem. What do the 4-H’s 
represent? 

Club answers in unison: 
training of head, heart, 


The equal 
hands, and 


health. 

President: For what is the head 
trained? 

Club: To think, plan, and reason. 

President: For what is the heart 
trained? 

Club: To be kind, true, and sym- 
pathetic. 

President: For what are the hands 
trained? 

Club: To be useful, skillful, and 
serviceable. 

President: For what is the health 
trained? : 

Club:—To resist disease, to make 


for efficiency, and to enjoy life. 

How do you answer roll call in your 
club? Do the members simply say 
“Here” or Present,” and let it go at 
that? It adds variety and interest to 
have the club member stand when his 
or her name is called and make a 
short report such as “one thing I have 
learned in club work.” <A different 
response can be used at every club 
meeting. Here are a few ways in 
which roll call can be answered, and 
others will probably occur to you: 1, 
name one great sire of your favorite 
breed; 2, name one great dam of your 
favorite breed; 3, the weight of your 
calf at the beginning of the project; 
4, names and records of both sire and 
dam of your calf; 5, average daily 
gain in weight of your calf; 6, one 


health rule I need to observe; 7, what 
I am feeding my calf; 8, troubles I 
have had thus far with my project. 

After the minutes of the previous 
meeting have been read by the secre- 
tary, the treasurer’s report may be 
given; then comes the regular busi- 
ness séssion. 

A part of every club meeting 
should be devoted to gaining useful 
information. Talks, discussions, and 
demonstrations can be used in pre- 
senting subject matter. Here are a 
few topics. 1, the uses of rope; 2, 
making a rope halter; 3, feeding and 
care of the calf; 4, selection of the 
calf; 5, how I cared for my project— 
reports by prize winning club mem- 
bers; 6, what an outsider thinks of 
your club—a talk by a farmer; 7, 
some common diseases and troubles 
calf club members should know 
about; 8, weaning the calf; 9, how to 
judge a dairy cow; 10, showing the 
calf; 11, fitting the calf for the show 
ring. 

Have you ever tried outlining the 
club programs several months in ad- 
vance? For example, let us take a 
dairy calf club. We might outline the 
season’s program something like this. 
First meeting—selecting the dairy 


‘fed once a day only? 


A ' DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY:..FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


Mortenson has prepared a set of 
“yes” and “no” questions for Wyom- 
ing club members. Pass the paper 
and pencils and let’s see who scores 
the highest. 

1. Do dairy cows need more care 


CLUB MEMBERS DOING ROPE WORK AT ONE OF THEIR MEETINGS 


and attention than beef cows? 2. Are 


there more Ayrshire cows than Hol- 
steins in Wyoming? (Use your own 
state.) 3. Did the Holstein-Friesian 
originate in America? 4. Is the Hol- 
stein the largest of dairy breeds? 5. 
Do Jerseys usually have pink muz- 
zles? 6. Should newborn calves have 
cool milk? 7. Should a young calf be 
8. Is it a good 
practice to feed the calf from a dirty 
pail? 


eat a little grain as soon as it will 
take it? 


10. Is sunlight good for a 


LEARNING TO JUDGE A DAIRY COW AT CLUB MEETING 


calf; second meeting—feeding and 
care of the dairy calf; third meeting 
—making a rope halter and leading 
the calf; fourth meeting—fitting the 
calf for the show ring; fifth meeting 
—showmanship or how to show a 
calf. 

Such a schedule might be built up 
by going into more detail on feeding 
the cow for production; keeping rec- 
ords on the herd; the value of the 
pure-bred sire, ete. 

Ask me another! Have you played 
the “question game” at your club 
meetings? State Club Leader W. P. 


PATRONIZING THE PUMP AFTER A LIVELY BALL GAME AT A 
4-H CLUB MEETING 


young calf? 11. If you were going 
to show your calf at the fair should 
you feed it irregularly? 12. Is time 
spent in teaching a dairy calf to lead 
wasted? 18. If you want to teach a 
calf to lead would you start training 
it before it is 6 months old? 14. 
Should a calf be brushed? 15. If a 
calf is washed should it be turned out 
in the sun and wind right away? 16. 
When in the show ring should you al- 
ways stand on the right side of your 
calf? 17. Is time spent judging dairy 
cattle wasted? 18. Are small dairy 
cows preferred? 

The question box—do some mem- 
bers of the club have questions to ask, 
about their projects or about the 
topic under discussion? Perhaps some 
of the other members can answer the 
questions either from experience or 
knowledge. The leader or some par- 
ent may be able to answer if other 
members can’t. 

Have you invited outside speakers 
to your club meetings? One meeting 
might profitably be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of finance. Invite a banker to 
tell you some interesting things about 


9. Should a calf be allowed to > 


November 25, 


‘money, wise spending, saving, b 
ing, etc. The editor of you 
paper might give an interestir 
on reporting the news. A prc 
business man might speak o: 
citizenship. Of course ther 


teachers, clergymen, farmers, p: 
who could be called on. 
One or more meetings can © 
voted to history such as the 
of breeds—dairy cattle, pigs, p 
sheep, corn, or whatever projec 
meribers are conducting. Club 
bers can look up their own m 
and make reports. The histo 
club work is a topic that might b 
cussed at one meeting. 

Why not have a debate? F 
a subject, then pick two team 
pick the judges. Three m 
usually constitute a team. Yo 
have two on a side or the ar 
may be -carried on by one on 
side. It is best to have three z) 
but you can get along with two ¢ 
if necessary. Each speaker sho lo 
allowed ten minutes to prese 
arguments; the affirmative usul 
speaks first and then alternates 1: 
the negative in speaking. — 
speaker should be allowed two rh 
utes for rebuttal after all the 
speeches have been made. If th 
more than one judge, have e 
vote separately on a slip o 
which team he picks for the 
Some questions which might I 
bated are: 

Resolved: 1. That it is more pi 
able to cultivate a small farm ~ 
one of 200 acres or more. 2. Tha 
tractor is more valuable on the 
than the horse. 8. That the 
stove has done more for m 
the plow. (Girls versus boys.) - 
all dairy cattle should be tes 
tuberculosis. 5. That it is more 
fitable to grow legume hay t 


ing is more profitable than the 
crop system. 

One meeting a year can be 
to a tour. The object of th 
to show how other club membe 
care of their projects and also 
cate in the better ways of fe 
This tour may be a local one, ’ 
the homes and projects of 
club members or it may go 


cluded. — 

A picnic for club members 
their parents might be arrang 
one of the summer meetings. — 
and .contests make the pieni 
lively. , 

If there is dramatic talent 
club, plays can be worked up 
vantage. 

Holiday programs offer an 
tunity for variation and ori 
Special programs can be buil 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, | 


ay, Washington’s Birthday, 
Day, Fourth of July, Decora- 


you ever tried holding joint 
es with other clubs? This 
s a very good way to get ac- 
ted and to exchange talent. 

ub pledge should be given in 
by the members some time 
the club meetings. The nation- 
‘club pledge is: I pledge my 
to clearer thinking, my heart to 
ater loyalty, my hands to larger 
rice, and my health to better liv- 
my club, my community, and 
ountry- 

you have a club round-up, or an 
ent day in either your com- 
'or your county every year? 
et aside for these events play a 
d important part in club work 


nay be possible for you to have 
or lantern slides on some 
in which your club members 
terested. Perhaps your county 
r the agricultural teacher in a 
high school has a machine for 
and lantern slides and would 
to entertain at one of your 
meetings. It’s worth trying, 
you think? 
w about initiation of new mem- 
~That’s something else you can 
club meetings. There should be 
ious initiation ceremony as well 
“stunt.” The National Commit- 
n Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
epared an initiation service that 
good one. This is included in the 
“Handy Book which also - gives 
games, and many worth while 
suggestions. 


Our Review Column 


lar feature of the junior department, 
gz the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
previous issue. Let’s talk it over.] 

you read Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
of the National Dairy Show 
in Dixie? That was only one 
several interesting and instruc- 
atures in the November 10th 


| does barley compare with 
for dairy cows? A feeding trial 
sly conducted at the Michigan 
College demonstrates that bar- 
nay be substituted for corn in the 
mixture fed the dairy cow. The 
position of barley and corn is 
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Guard Your Savings! 


especially with the following feeds: 
corn silage, legume silage, green al- 
falfa, turnips, and cabbage. 

How many herds are on the honor 
roll? More than 6,000 dairy herds 
are now included in the National 
Herd Honor Roll, an increase of 
1,000 herds over last year. These 
herds have all produced at least 300 
Ibs. of butterfat per cow per year. 
(See page 1053.) 

How can unpalatable roughage be 
improved? By putting it through a 


feed cutter or grinder and then mois- | 


tening it with thinned feeding molas- 
ses. Aside from its feeding value, the 
molasses, which is nearly equal to 
ground corn, gives a flavor relished 
by cows. (See page 1068.) 


Junior Letters 


A National Club Winner 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I received the 
ereed, pin, and fob some time ago. I think 
that the creed is a fine one. I am enclosing a 
picture of my registered Jersey heifer. Her 
name is Surville Sultan’s Beauty. I purchased 


her in March, 1926, when she was two weeks 
old and enrolled in the 4-H club. 


. 

% 
pha! 
s 


I fed her 


MILLARD BLAKESLEE AND HIS 
CHAMPION JERSEY 


whole milk for the first few weeks, gradually 
changing to skimmilk. The grain ration con- 
sisted of equal parts of ground oats, bran, 
meal, and 10% linseed meal. When fitting her 
for the show ring I added a little more linseed 
meal. 

I weighed her every month and she gained 
two pounds a day. I groomed her every day. 
I showed her at the Onondago County picnic 
and she won first prize. That entitled me to 
a free trip to the 1926 New York State Fair. 
When I showed her there she -won first prize 
and championship of the Jersey breed. This 
entitled me to a trip to the National Dairy 
Show which was held in Detroit in October. 

My county club agent, F. E. Heinzelman, 
his wife, three other boys, and myself went by 
automobile from Syracuse, N. Y. I sent my 
calf by train. On our way out we stopped at 
Niagara Falls which was a great sight to me. 
When I showed my calf at Detroit she copped 
first prize again. She won, altogether, about 
$120 in prize money. I had a fine time at the 


mortgage. 


Buy 


Federal Land Bank 


Bonds 


Federal Land 
Banks are 
located at 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


ten years’ test. 
paid the day it is due. 


NEW YORK CITY 


______— 


BOY 


rE ar 


SURE HEATER 
for STOCK TANKS 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular 
No. 16, ‘Financing the Farmer,” to 


Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
31 Nassau Street 
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Wheres you have surplus funds to invest, play safe! Invest 
in Federal Land Bank Bonds—safer than any single first farm 
Back of these Bonds are mortgages on more than 
400,000 farms valued at over twice the amount loaned upon them, 
The prompt payment of principal and interest is guaranteed, 
jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks 
with combined capital and reserves of 
more than $70,000,000. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 
You can secure these Bonds at any Federal Land 
Bank, or from the Fiscal Agent, in denomina- 
tions of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. Readily saleable; excellent collateral. 


Over a Billion dollars’ worth of these Bonds are 
in the hands of investors, including more than 
one hundred million dollars inthe United States 
Government Insurance fund. Seasoned by 
Interest always 


Illinois State Experiments show that 857, of Cows kept in Close 
Warm Barns tested Tubercular. Prevent this by keeping water 
tank in open barnyard equipped with a Self-Sinking 


COW BOY TANK HEATER ever/weex” 


Turn cows out of barn to drinkin Fresh Air and Warm Water. 
**Better drink from a Large Tank than from a Small Bowi.’’ 


ADJUSTABLE 
FIRE BOX 


Burns coal, cobs or wood. Outlasts all others. Durable, practical, 
reliable. Quickest to heat; strongest 
no check to fire; adjustable grates; keeps fire 24 hours. 
LUTELY SAFE. 


t: ashes removed. with 
ABSO- 
arm water helps digestion; saves grain. 


last winter, Wor. G very satis: beef 


Purchased 3 of your Tank Heaters e 

ey and are weil worth their cost. Every stockman should use one. 

W.H.PEW, Prof. of Animal Husband slows State College, Ames, la 
Write today for illustrated circular and dealer’s name, 

MUNDIE MFG. COMPANY, 513 Brunner St., Peru, ILL. 


MOORE BROS. 
Cotton Discs 


6% 


ey refunded. 
Specialties, 


MOORE BROS., Dept. H. 


PRODUCE CLEAN MILK 


Filter Through Cotton Discs 


Size disc 
6 inch 
inch 
7 inch 
Shipped parcel post prepaid. 
Write for catalog 


No. to carton per carton 


300 $1.50 
300 1.75 
300 2.35 


Guaranteed satisfactory or mon- 
showing hundreds of Dairy 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Send; 
NO‘ 


Railroad Special! 


SoLiD gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years, 

1, Richly engraved. Beautifull 
2. Locomotivecrown. Highgrade} 
3. Time-Keeper dial. Accurate] 
\\\ 4. Railroad back. Handsome} 
-o\\ S. Leanard regulator. Accurated 
hY Accuracy further guaranteed by 
e} 100 year old Million Dollar Fac« 
=~ /f)} tory advertised everywhere), 


Dairy Show: 

We have a 4-H club. It is named ‘The owe 
Beaver Lake 4-H Club.” We hold meetings FT 
twice a month. There are eleven members in 
our club. Seven of us attended the Junior 
Field Days at Ithaca, where we all had a fine 
time. 


similar. Corn is somewhat rich- 
n fat but there is an advantage 
rude protein in barley. (See 
1037.) 

w does Frank Barfknecht feed 


Hundreds 
Of 
Thou- 


1t grain mixture is fed the 
200 Ibs. corn, 200 Ibs. oats, 
. bran, 100 lbs. gluten, 50 Ibs. 
eal fed with first quality alfalfa 
d plenty of corn silage. 
t is needed for successful 
ng? 1, a farm growing legumes, 
pasture, and grains; 2, cows 
ing 5,000 lbs. or more of milk; 
ment for high quality produc- 
,» equipment for economical 
ing. (See page 1040.) 
@ some causes of bad flavor 
lor in milk. 1, poor physical 
of the animal; 2, odors ab- 
after milking; 8, biological 
Ss in the milk; 4, highly flav- 
ds. (See page 1048.) 
can those due to highly flav- 
ds be controlled? Off flavors 
d come through the body of 
w and not through the air of 
king barn. Milk will be com- 
rely free from feed flavors if 
done an hour after feeding, 


A * 


old. My birthday is the 12th of April. I am 
in the 5th grade in school. Here is a Thanks- 
giving poem I made up last year: 

WHAT I’M THANKFUL FOR 
I’m thankful for good things to eat, 
For pumpkin pies and turkey meat; 
For flowers that are red, yellow, and blue, 
And for good friends so true. 


I’m thankful that my dear Heavenly - Father 
Has kept me through the night, 

For my dear mother and father, 

And for the sun so bright. 


I’m thankful for Thanksgiving Day, 
When everybody is so gay; 
For the pies and cakes 
That mother bakes. 

If any of the juniors wish to write to me, 
my address is R. 3, Black Creek, Wis. 

Dorothy Miller. 
My Calf Club Experiences 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors :—My father gave 
me a little Holstein calf this year for me to 
try to win a prize. I gave her oats, skimmilk, 
clover, alfalfa, and water. She was fed twice 
a day. The amount of oats fed per day was 
1 to 2 Ibs. She drank 14 lbs. of milk and ate 
about 8 lbs. of hay. She recognized my voice 
as soon as I said, “Rosie.” She knew that I 
had something for her. Sometimes I had oats 
or milk. She liked to drink milk very much. 
I washed her every week. She was almost all 


ers wna iit eer oh ae eal aen | fy Scat aes 
ee a u Ss. (0) whole ings. yo ee’ e - 1rl i nf . When your 
ad i ie 4 tj 1 Th you are bound to come through on top, My ey 587 ‘and postage, (Nething more te sands 
P ay to ee ae ve ves, address is Baldwinsville, N. Y. d : sf Seoee. rioney back if ngt delighted. 

yO hee ie ee rise ne rare LS ee tere Bradley, CX20, Newton, mass,| | Wear 
DS. a day. e 1r Wo weeKs > 

et half whole milk and half A Thanksgiving Poem white. When I washed her she was as white The Old 
Tk. The calves are fed skim- Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am glad to as snow. 2 

be one of your new juniors. I am 10 years When fair came I won first prize on Reliable 


the first day and second prize on the second 
day. I was very much pleased. I won $16. 

I was secretary and treasurer of the Vulcan 
Calf Club. Peter Breclaw was the president, 
and Stanley Baciak the vice-president. We had 
five meetings. They were held at the farm of 
Jacob Paluch. One day we had a picnic after 
the meeting. The members of the calf club en- 
joyed it very much. 

I am going to have a calf for the next fair. 
too. My address is Vulean, Mich. 

Joan Paluch. 
& 
Going Up in Club Work 

Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I live in Eau 
Claire County in Western Wisconsin. I am 13 
years old and live on a farm of 560 acres. We 
have Holstein-Friesian cattle. This summer 
we had 47 milk cows, 21 two-year-old heifers, 
19 heifer calves, and 10 horses; hogs and poul 
try, also. 

I belong to a club called the Pleasant Valley 
—Brunswick Club. I have been in the calf 
elub for three years. I exhibited my calves at 
the county fair in 1925 and in 1926. The first 
year I received third place and the second year 
first place. I have a grade senior Holstein- 
Friesian calf this year. I was on a demon- 
stration team this year and won second place 
in the county. 

I enjoy reading the junior page. I would 
like very much to hear from some of my jun- 
ior friends. My address is Box 86, Route 6, 
Eau Claire, Wis. Edward Wittwer, Jr. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’'s= Jacket 


It is keeping MacMillan warm in 
the frozen north. Made of strong, 
windproof knit cloth with ‘knit-in 
wool-fleece lining and is cut to fit 
snugly without binding. Keeps you 
warm and comfortable on the cold- 
est days. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the three styles—coat with 
or without collar, and vest. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


NORTHFIELD ECONOMY 

HEATER keeps water at 

even temperature. Saves feed. 
e. 


kerosene or 
oll; also wood, coal or cobs. e 
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In WINtTER~-Avozz 


Washing Bottles, 
By Hand A 


i) 


wb Soe 


ry 


Se etneaameaa” 


Ladd’s 42nd Washer. 


2016 W. Lafayette 


ar 
ny 
wi 


f (Save Health - 
Prevent Accident- 


Save M 


foney- 


Hundreds Use and Sive with Ladd Pressure Washer 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN PASTEURIZED MILK ? 
We Recommend Ladd’s Complete Outfit, as Follows: 


Ladd’s Blue Line Pasteurizer, Ladd’s Tubular Filter, Ladd’s 
Cooler; Milwaukee Filler and Capper, Ladd’s Brine Maker and 
Send for Bulletins Nos. 64 and 575. 


JOHN W. LADD COMPANY 


Ladd’s 62nd 
Washes, Rinses 
and Sterilizes 
a Case of Bottles 
Every 60 Seconds. 


Made in Two Sizes. 


Detroit, Michigan 4& . 


Fords Milker |‘ 


Electric or 


90) 


Slightly 
higher in 
western 

states 


GasEngine 


Single unit / 
Complete & 


Save Milking Drudgery 
Send for our FREE booklet No. 20 


Fords Milker is used by thousands of 
farmers who are getting more and 
premium-priced milk with it. Cows like 
it. Used on prize herds. Saves time 
and hard work, easy to operate and 
clean. Designed by men who have 
spent a lifetime in the business. Made 
with heavy aluminum pails, and best 
materials throughout. Does better work, 
lasts longer, and costs less. 
You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. Send for 
Booklet No. 20 


Distributers: Write'for open territory. 


Myers-Sherman Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Replacement Head for 
FORDSON 


Earns Dollar 
a Day for User 


Users often save that much fuel and time each 
_ day and get three to five more horse power 


INSTALLATION EASY 


Only awrench and an hour’s time needed. 
Sold by dealers, garage men or direct. Mod- 
erate in price and sold with a money-back 
guarantee. Write for “Ricardo Replacement Head" book 
describing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford, Dodge 
and Graham Bros. Ricardo Replacement Heads. 
Waukesha Motor Company 
960 St. Paul Ave, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR TWENTY YEARS 


When writing advertisers please mention 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 


for Winter Feeding 


Silage can be produced for $2.50 per ton. Two 
tons are the equivalent in food units of one 
ton of hay which has a market value of from 
$12 to $24 per ton. This is but one of hun- 
dreds of items of profitable information con- 
tained in this book. 


Masterpieces in their respec- 
tive lines, Used and endorsed 
by more than 40,000 farmers 
and ee 3 raisersin the North- 
west. 


FREE BOOK 


Just off the press and 
filled to overflowing 
with truthful informa- 
tion about Independent 
Silos ‘and of vital in- 
terest to any farmer 
considering the purchase 
of a silo. This is the 
most complete manual 
on one subject ever 


shed. 
Write Quickly and 
Get your Free Copy. 


No Money Down—Pay first install- 


ment next fall. Final payment in the 
fall of 1929. which can be paid with 
the extra profits the silo has made for 
you. 


| ROOF FRAME GIV] EN] 


In order that we may get an early 
start in factory production for the big 
business we expect this year, a Hip 
Roof Frame will be given with all early 
orders. An early order will not change 
your date of payment or delivery, but 
will help usin our manufacturing de- 
partments. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
1600 Pilisbury Aves. net" Bact Minn. 


a iy ng yh, GTI 
ER a AR ee a ce eR ae A 


bles. 


Price per set,.75c net 
If not satisfactory; money cheer- 
fully refunded 


SS NES Se SPE pd cD es DES a ps We ages We. ber SS ( 
Enclosed please find......¢....+...4. for which | 
SONG MOET 2 stieisie/oeieiwis sets REICHERT’S NO | 
| 

| 
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Announcing New Haproved 
Cow Hobble — Reichert’s 
NO KICK Cow Hobble 


Just slip the clamps around Bossy’s legs, tuck 
in her tail and pull up the rope. 
NO KICK Cow Hobble goes on easier and 
faster and holds more securely than other hob- 
Rope does not cut cow’s legs like a 
chain, and has a double leverage pull. 


Saves endless trouble in milking, shortens the 
time spent, and prevents a big waste in milk 


Reichert’s 


from kicked-over pails. Use the 
NO KICK once and you’ll never be 
without this perfected hobble. 


IMPERIAL BIT AND SNAP CO. 
1340 Clark St., Racine, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin October Con- 
densery Prices 


Forty-seven condenseries. reported to the 
Wisconsin Department of Markets the prices 
paid in October per hundred pounds milk de- 
livered at their factories. ‘Reduced to a com- 
mon 3.5 per cent test basis, these prices 
ranged from $2.10 to $2.50, the average being 
$2.24, 

Seventeen factories sent delayed reports for 
September, the average being $2.24. This is 
seven cents above the previously reported ay- 
erage of $2.17 for 46 factories. 


October Foreign Butter 


The following table of foreign butter prices 
gives the average weekly quotations as pub- 
lished by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: 


Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Market 1927 1927 1926 
Cts. > Cts. Cts. 
New York 48.4 46.5 46.9 
Chicago 46.2 45.0 45.9 
Copenhagen 39.6 39.5 36.0 
Berlin 41.3 40.5 36.1 
London 
- Danish 42.1 41.5 38.9 
Dutch 42.3* 40.5* 36.1 
New Zealand 38.6 38.9 31.5 
Australian 38.1 38.0 31.0 
Argentine 36.3* 37.2 32.7 
Siberian 34.0 27.9 
*Unsalted. 


October Cheese 


The wholesale price of cheese on the Wis- 
consin Boards averaged 26.8 cents for October, 
an inerease of 14% cents over September and 


= 
A, 52.97 
B. (70.57 | 


over three cents above October a year ago. 
These advancing prices have permitted a no 
inconsiderable amount of: Canadian cheese to 
break over the five cents a pound tariff wall. 
Prices broke two cents at the end of the 
first week in November,.and trading was re- 
ported as slow. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during October: 


Oct. Sept. ~ Oct. 

1927 3 1927 701926 

Ibs. Tbs. Ibs, 
Twins 26.3) >, 24.7 23.0 
Single Daisies 26.8... 25.3 23.6 
Longhorns 27.0. 25.8 23.8 
Square Prints 27 Tee t2G 2 25.0 


179,029 161,065 165,463 
17,964 20,396 18,172 
13,1382 14,170 21,255 


*In thousands’ of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i, e.—000 
omitted.) 


Cheese production for the first nine. months 
of the year totaled 326,867,000 lbs., a decrease 
of over 26 million pounds from last year. Net 
imports were 52,262,000 Ibs., an increase of 
eight million pounds over last year. Storage 
holdings of American cheese were 65,434,000 
Ibs., a decrease of twelve million pounds 
from last year but other cheese types in- 
creased nearly two million pounds. This 
brings the total estimated trade output to 
366,076,000 lbs., a decrease of 3.4%. in apparent 
consumption as compared with the same nine 
months of last year, 


*Receipts since Jan. 1 
*Receipts: for month 
*Storage end of. month 


Wisconsin September Butter 


Wisconsin. co-operative creameries paid pro- 
ducers a net price of 51.5 cents a pound for 
butterfat in September according to reports 
from 69 of these creameries: to the Wisconsin 
Department of Markets. These creameries 
received an average of 46 cents a pound for 
butter, making a spread of 5.5 cents between 


; veer 
October butter prices declined slightly from the opening week, but the average for the 
month was 48.4 cts., an increase of 1} cts, over last year and 23 cts. under October, 192: 


_ hardly equal to current requirements be 


the price received for butter and th 
paid for fat. fe 

The range in prices paid for fat was 
47 to 55 cents, with the price received 
butter ranging from 43.4 to 46.9 cenis,- | 
overrun ranged from 21.9 to 25.2 per ¢ 
ceipts of fat averaged 26,226 lbs. per c: 


- 


nomics, U. S. Department of Agricu 
Following a period of declining pri 
in October, largely because of the uw 
good pasturage, feed prices turned 
early in November when rains and 
weather overspread a wide area. c 
at this writing (Nov. 9) are about ¢] 
as or slightly higher than two weeks a 
Production of wheat feeds for Sep} 
was the smallest for that month sine 
The domestic output of wheat feeds for| 
three months, July—September, totale 
1,286,700 tons against 1,399,300 tons a year 
Imports for this period were also one 
flecting in part the delayed movement! 
Canadian wheat to market, and totaled 
tons compared with 54,736 tons for 
months in 1926. ie 
Linseed meal quotations have bee 
lar during the past two weeks but a 
fractionally higher than at the beginnin; 
the period. Minneapolis mills were ex] 
ing difficulty in moving their output 
the price declined to a low point o 
$44.50 a ton. Somewhere around thi 
large amounts of meal were sold and 
then turned upward. 


tember totaled 26,492 tons 
24,129 tons last year. 


compared 
This brings « 


ai 


tons in 1926—27 compared with rouse 
last year. These are the largest exports it 
cent years with the exception of the | 
tons exported in 1924—25, Se hy 


Cottonseed Meal Also Highe 


Cottonseed meal shared in the © 
feeding demand and prices worked 
higher with mills not pressing sales. 
however, was becoming slightly less 
the higher levels.. The cotton crop 
on November 1 at 12,842,000 bales com 
with. nearly 18,000,000 bales last year. 
would indicate that only a little over 


likely to be available this year as fro 
year’s record harvest. Export deman¢ 
been fairly active and exports for the first 
months of the season total 41,428 tons aj 
48,873 tons for these months in 1926. 
Gluten feed quotations are 
steady. Production continues 
gluten feed manufacturers grindin 
8,613,000 bushels during October comp 
with 7,057,000 bushels a year ago. i 
tober a number of resellers at Buff 
willing to accept 50¢ a ton under mill 1 
tions for this feed but with the increas 
mand this discount has disappeared + thou: 
few independent mills and resellers were 
offering liberally on the November basis, 
Corn Products Company was offerin: ig 
for December shipment at 50c a ton pr 
over the November quotations. Offerit 
Chicago were liberal but seemed to ~ 
absorbed.. Demand was good and ni 
lation of stocks was reported. s 
Hominy feed prices declined sharply 
October in sympathy with the weal 
corn markets but have shown an upward ti 
in the past few days. : 
Alfalfa meal was also slightly firm ie 
ticularly as reports indicate that the grind 
in some of the important producing aré 
been restricted by weather conditions oe 
supply of best quality green meal. ni 


of the limited amounts of hay suitabl 
meal. This is largely due to the unu: 
in a number of the irrigated secti 


t the lower grades of meal, however, 
n fully equal to current needs. 
prices have moved up and down 
ow on the same level as some time 
60% digester tankage quoted at $70 
n carlots at the principal markets. 
Quoted Nov. 9 

dard spring wheat bran: $28 Minneapo- 
$ 0 Buffalo, $35 Philadelphia, $30.75 
Hard winter wheat bran: $27 Oma- 
(60 Kansas City. Soft winter wheat 
35 Philadelphia, $32 Cincinnati, $29.75 


nicago, $29 Minneapolis. Soft wheat 
ngs: $84.75 St. Louis. Gray shorts: 
ha, $82 Kansas City. 

littonseed meal (48%): $49 Philadelphia, 
| Cincinnati, $46 Chicago, $45.50 Kansas 
1), $389 Fort Worth. 

meal (84%): $46 Buffalo, $50.50 
ati, $47.50 Chicago, $45.50 Minneapolis, 


feed: $39 Buffalo. White hominy 


$35.50 Buffalo. Alfalfa meal: $25.50 
quis, $23 Omaha, and $22.50 Kansas City. 


October Butter 


York market. This is an increase of 
y two cents over September and 1.5 
Over October of a year ago, but is 2.5 


culture show the following average 
Pe prices on 92-score butter (extras) 
of the principal markets, together 


Lbs. 5 
46.2 45.0 45.9 
48.4 46.5 46.9 
47.8 46.2 46.6 
phia : 49.4 47.5 47.9 
for month $7,244 41,277 36,119 
ts since Jan. 1 602,014 464,770 490,855 
(end of mo.) 55,549 68,090 54,116 


thousands of pounds at the four markets 

000 omitted). aa 

ti “score butter averaged 48.7 cents for 
+ in Chicago, with centralized butter at 
ket selling for 48.5 cents. Jobbers’ 


extras sold to retailers averaged 48.7 
n Chicago, a spread of 2.5 cents above 


mery butter production for the first 
mths of the year was 1,187,877,000 Ibs., 
ease of 18 million pounds over last 
Net imports were 4,004,000 lbs., an ins 
2 of nearly four million pounds over a 
ago. Storage holdings were 147,412,000 
October 1, 22 million pounds greater 
tt year. This makes an estimated trade 
f 1,558,276,000 lbs. for the first nine 
of the year, a decrease of two per cent 
e same period of last year. 


ober: 
‘y the portion sold as fluid milk, $38.00 


ewt, These prices apply to 8.5 per 
Ik delivered f. 0. b. city, four cents be 
led or subtracted for each one-tenth 
per cent variation in test. Highty-five 
ve-tenths per cent of the total receipts 


Sheffield October Price 


ash price for October, 1927, paid 
producers for three per cent, Grade 
in the 201—210-mile zone is $2.81 per 
Pounds, with the usual freight and 
tt differentials. This is equivalent to 
8.56 milk and is an increase of 8c 
dred over September, 1927, and an in- 
f 21c per hundred over October, 1926. 


averaged 48.4 cents in October on | 


(M1 GONNA GET TTS /5AY PA DID 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 1115 


Camel 


The cigarette that earned first 
place by its goodness 


The greatest endorsement ever 
given to a cigarette is revealed 
by the fact that Government 
figures show that more Camels 
are being smoked today than 
ever before. An endorsement 


by the many—not the few. 


If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Fmt PAR N.C. 
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WHERE BUYER AND SELLER MEET 


R 


IES 


The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Iemit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


SPECIAL OPPO 


ey) 


oul 


_ Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


High class grade Holsteins—Springing or fresh cows 
from an area tested county. Can also supply Guern- 
seys of top quality. Clean cattle, priced right. 30 


years experience in breeding dairy cattle. Write me, 
JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-* 
For Sale—Six purebred Holstein cows, all due to 


freshen in less than seven weeks, splendid yearly rec- 
ords and a Federal Accredited herd. Good individu- 
als, bred to exceptional sire. R. A. BOLANDER, 
Amberg, Wis. 

For Sale—2 Registered Holstein cows, 2 open heif- 
ers, 1 heifer calf and 1 yearling bull. All foundation 
stuff, W. A. DICKINSON, Ogilvie, Minnesota. 

Purebred Holsteins—Ileifers and bulls, all ages. K. 
P. O. P. breeding. Priced reasonable. Accredited 
herd. SEVEN SPRINGS FARM, Muscatine, Iowa. 

For Sale—Seventeen head pure-bred Holstein cows 
and fresh heifers» K. P. O. P. breeding, Also ten 
bred yearlings. ASHTON K. SMITH, Cedar, Minn, 

Holstein Bull, Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs, 
milk 1 day, 40.48 Ibs. hutter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin, 26-* 

If yow want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 


ber, write H. E, ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
Herd Sire: 37th and Fobes breeding. Also young 
bulls. J. F. SCHMIDT, Randolph, Wis. 21-2 


For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds. 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 


60 Choice Holstein and Guernsey springers. Also 
registered heifers, bred and open. ‘Tested. IF. B. 
GREEN, Evansville, Wisconsin. 20-6 


Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys T. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 


cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on_ 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-*) 

High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 
and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDILL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 


For Sale—50 high grade Holstein and Guernsey 
springers, reasonably priced. JOHN PETERSON & 
SON, Scandinavia, Wis. 19-* 

! have usually 100 head cf high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. fade 

Registered Guernseys—Havying sold the farm I offer 
four bred heifers and four open heifers at $150.00 
each for the lot. Will also sell the seven purebred 
cows. A fine foundation lot. IF. J. GLANVILLE, 
Lancaster, Wisconsin, 22-2 

A good herd of Guernseys—20 cows, 1 bull, some 
calves, T, B. tested. Free from disease. Priced 
reasonable. C. J. FRIES, Ogdensburg, Wis. 22-3 

For Sale—Four year old registered Guernsey cow. 
Her sire’s dam 3 A. R. records average nearly. 700 


lbs. Bred September to sire whose 6 nearest dams 
average 731 lbs. fat. LINWOOD FARM, Livingston, 
Wisconsin. 21-2 


Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
‘same fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. Im yillage limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 

For Sale—Registered Guernsey bulls from A. R. 
dams. Photo and pedigree on request, L, MARKLE, 
Barrington, Ill. 

Registered Guernseys—Granddaughters of Langwater 


Demonstrator and Cherub’s Prince, Herd Accredited. 
FAR VIEW FARMS, Brodhead, Wis. 21-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Registered Guernsey Bulls. Serviceablee FRANK 
KLEMM,’ Baraboo, Wis. 19-5 


Jersey bulls sired by son of Sophie’s Emily, world’s 
champion producer. Dams records up to 6520 Ibs. 


GUY WALKER, Fennimore, Wisconsin. 20-3 
Jerseys—Noble, Owl breeding, $60. SAMUEL 
SCHLABACH, Shanesyille, Ohio. 21-3 
For Sale—25 head Jersey heifers, extra good na- 


tives. J.  H. BAIRD, Washington, Iowa. 
Brown Swiss Bull, 18 months old. Price 
DELANEY, Rock Rapids, Iowa, 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted to buy a few cars of dairy cows or heifers. 
For rent, place to make good with cows. Cheap feed. 
Cheese factory market. Can sell farm on payments. 
FRANK McCARTER, Box 119, Bayard, Nebraska, 

Wanted—Prices on two-year-old grade heifers show- 


ing with calf, Guernseys or Holsteins, J. B, ALLEN, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 
EXCHANGE 
Wanted to exchange foundation herd of well bred 
Angus: cattle for foundation herd of Guernseys. 
SANFORD & RICH, Mocksville, N. C. 21-3 


Wanted—Gray Percheron mares for Registered Hol- 
steins. ROY HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wis. 21-2 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 85 cents for one cow, $2.90 for five cows, 


postpaid. WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, 
Box 49K, Washington. 3 if 
POULTRY 


Blue Ribbon, Giant, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


Utility and show birds. None better, None cheaper, 
quality considered. TURKEY FARM, Cumberland, 
Wisconsin. 22-8 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens. Priced 
low. Large or small lots. JOHN HASS, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa. 18-5 

DOGS 

Collies—White and colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers,- loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
reasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 


For Sale—Pups and brood matrons, Registered Po- 


lice, Fox Terriers, Spitz, Bulls, and Collies. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Males, spayed females. WIL- 
BUR DAY, Brighton, Iowa. , 

Police Pups—Pedigreed, imported strain. Whelped 


June 25th. Males twenty-five, females fifteen dollars. 
LEONARD’S, College Corner, Ohio. 
‘Hundred Hunting Iounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
KASKASKENNELS, AWS87, Herrick,» Ill, 21-2 
Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseaseS of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP., 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 2-spl 


MACHINERY 
Two Single Unit, Universal Milker. Late improved 
Pulsator. Seventy pound aluminum pails. Pump 


Piping and equip- 
Price $150, 


large enough for fiye single units, 

ment for twenty cows. Fine condition, 

FRED BLECKE, Luckey, Ohio. 
Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 


pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman, J, €C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

Sharples rebuilt separators for sale. Cheap all 
sizes first class condition. MILLER-LENFESTEY 
SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fila. 20-3 

DeLaval Milker, almost new, complete for 40 cows. 
Includes new engine. Original price $700.00, Will 
take $475.00. C. P. DAVIS, St. Charles, Til, 22-2 


Double Unit, Pine Tree Milker, with complete equip- 
ment for 26 cows. Very cheap if purchased at once. 
Address BOX 571, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers prices. 
CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O. 19-4 

For Sale—Two double unit Burrell milkers, in good 
working order. LAURENCE WOLFF, Little Cedar, Ia. 

De Laval Milker, complete, used one year; reason- 
able. J. F, SCHURMAN, Webster, So. Dak. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer, $1.75 for carton of 300— 
6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 
if C. O. D, HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Muncie, Ind. 21-* 


Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines. 
Very highest quality only. Attractiye prices, ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 
for farmers all over the country. Our work will 


please you, Write us now so you will have your 

supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 

DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 
HAY 

Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 


or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 832 So. La Salle, Chicago, 25-* 

Alfalfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on arrival and guaran- 
tee our weights. JOHN DEVLIN HAY CO., Inc., 192 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Tllinois. 21-* 

Alfalfa and Clover Hay for Sale—Ask for delivered 
prices, HARRY GATES COMPANY, Jackson, 
Michigan, 17-* 
_ Shippers inspected graded hay; dairy alfalfa, clover, 
timothy, prairie and straw. CALLIARI BROTHERS, 


Green Bay, Wis. 19-6 
Alfalfa—Clovyer—Mixed Hay for Sale. The A, B. 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, O. 15-* 
Alfalfa_and Prairie, delivered prices. SUTTIN- 
PECKHAM CO., Omaha, Nebr. 19-6 
Hay and straw for sale—Any kind in carloads. 
GEO, L. FREDERICK, Beaver Dam, Wis. 19-4 
Black Hills Alfalfa hay for sale. ALFRED SWAL- 
LOW, Box Elder, South Dakota, 22-2 
Alfalfa hay—car lots for sale. CHAS. B. WING, 
Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 22-* 
FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 


to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


a ge 
STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper With an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost yery little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock, Every breed of dairy cattle,.and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. Book of 5,000 farm 
ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
eae ART DEPARTMENT, Fort Bas umes oe 

is. 26-* 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—We start you in business and help you 


succeed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or 
full time. You can earn §$50-$100 weekly, Write 
MADISON CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, New 
York, 18-11 


Send name, address on postcard. Free introductory 
copy Salesology Magazine; contains 1000 money mak- 
ing opportunities offered by big reliable firms; no ob- 


ligation. _SALESOLOGY MAGAZINE, Desk B 289, 
500 No. Dearborn, Chicago. 21-2 
TOBACCO 


Natural Leaf Tobacco—Best grade, 
pounds chewing $1.00, 12 pounds $2.00; 12 pounds 
smoking $1.50, pipe free. Pay when received, VAL- 
LEY FARMERS, Murray, Kentucky, ~ 20-4 

Homespun Tobacco—Guaranteed, good flavor, Chew- 


guaranteed, 5 


ing, 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 5 pounds, 
75e; 10, $1.25. Pay when received, FARMERS 
UNION, Mayfield, Kentucky, 21-4 


_ Tobacco: Kentucky Sweetleaf. Mellow; aged. Smok- 
ing 15 pounds $1.65; chewing $2.25. Pay when re- 
ceived. ERNEST CHOATE, Wingo, Ky. 22-4 


ROCK PHOSPHATES 


Our finely ground raw rock phosphate greatly in- 
creases yields of small grain and hay crops. Cheaper 
than acid phosphate. Write for literature and prices. 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 572 Ben- 
nie Dillon Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 20-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


If your auto radiator leaks, I guarantee my new 
compound will fix it or money refunded. Generous 
can $1.00 postpaid. R. BUTLER, Horicon, Wisconsin. 

Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, ete.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid, HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis, a=% 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FARMS FOR SALE 


The Dairyman in the Ozark region of Southern 
Missouri and Northern Arkansas operates with 9 or 
10 month’s open grazing on clean rolling pastures— 
pure fresh streams of mountain spring water—fine 
grained clay soil. producing a wealth of grass. Mild 
and healthful climate, average winter temperature 
41.6, average summer temperature 78.9; Proximity to 
the great markets of St. Louis, Kansas City and Mem- 
phis makes quick delivery and good prices. 
ous growing communities, good schools and fine hard 
surfaced roads, Land can still be bought or farms 
rented at reasonable prices, insuring good profits for 
the dairyman. Write for more information about this 


land of great opportunity. FRISCO RAILWAY, 880 
Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Missouri. 20-Spl 
For Sale—A grade A dairy farm complete. Modern 


dairy barn and coyered barn yard. Cement every- 
where, a 3144 hour milk route, fully equipped dairy 
house. Frigid air cooler water system, lights and wa- 
ter everywhere. Regular milk selling at 10—11 and 
12c per quart, this milk selling at 15 and 17¢ quart, 
¥% pints at 5c. Located 11%4 miles from center of 
town of 9000 and 82 miles from town of 100,000. 20 
cows, 1 herd sire, 50 chickens, two large coops. 
cated in the finest dairy country in the U. S. Write 
for description, location, pictures, price and terms. 
Only prospective buyers need apply. A real place for a 
man and two boys. Possession at once. Address 
BOX 577, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

274 Acre Equipped tractor farm overlooking beau- 
tiful valley, Close village, short driye city; 135 acres 
tillage, abundantly watered pasture for 40 head, tim- 
berlot and fruit; good 9-room home, furnace, elec- 
tricity; big cement basement barn, piped spring wa- 
ter, Sacrifice at $8000 & 16 cows, 8 heifers, bull, 3 
horses, hens, tractor and equipment, farm & dairy 
tools, hay, buckwheat, oats, potatoes, millet, ete, in- 
cluded; part cash. — Details page 8 illustrated fall 
bargain catalog. Free. STROUT AGENCY, 255-DhL, 
4th Ave., New York City. 

Dairy Farm—320 acres Jefferson County, Kansas, 3 
miles market, town 500, good high school, good road, 
40 miles Kansas City, mostly hard surface, balance 
completed - soon. Land high state cultivation, all 
smooth, gently rolling, well watered. Blue grass pas- 


ture, alfalfa, corn, oats produce well. All kinds 
fruit, large dwelling, water and electric lights, 3 
good barns, 2 silos, Good milk market, condensery. 


Financed long time loan, priced at great sacrifice by 
owner, Address BOX 558, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 21-2 

Land in North Dakota—$5,200 is the average in- 
come per farm in North Dakota this year. Mixed 
farming has brought a good crop of wheat, corn, al- 
falfa, livestock, poultry, honey, Come to North Da- 
kota now while acreage is still cheap and before di- 


yersified farming doubles land yalues. Congenial 
neighbors, splendid schools and churches, good roads 
and. railroad facilities. Write for details. GREATER 


NORTH DAKOTA ASSN., Dept. 6, Fargo, N. D. 22-2 

Dairying Opportunities—Bargain priced farms in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon suitable for intensive dairying from 
standpoint markets, climate and feed crops. Free lit- 
erature and _ settlement service. Write mentioning 
state. H. W. BYERLY, 117 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St, Paul, Minn. 19-4 

Owner killed and wife wants to sell or rent farm. 
Three-fourths mile from town, church and _ school. 
Fully equipped except cattle. ANNA J, BROCKETT, 
Spooner, Wisconsin, 

One of southern Michigan’s best 80 acre dairy farms 
will. be sacrificed for ‘quick sale. In Eaton county 
twenty miles from Lansing. Write BOX 987, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

For Sale—By owner, forty-five acres near Spokane, 
on graveled road. ‘Thirty-five acres in cultivation, bal- 
ance pasture. RALPH C, GREEN, Clarkston, Wash. 

Virginia Dairy Farm—178 acres, fertile soil, all ne- 
cessary buildings, good milk market. Write for in- 
formation, J. lL. LER, Norge, Virginia. 

Dairy farms, 160 and 302 opposite, 
hear Ottawa, Kansas, Terms. REY. 
Owner, Ottawa, Kansas, 


FARMS WANTED 


Want 160 to 300 acres improyed and fully equipped 
WALT MILLER, Carpenter Bidg., Milwaukee. 

Wanted—Fully equipped dairy farm for my Chicago 
garage flat building. P., B. JOHNSON, Zion, Iilinois. 


FOR RENT 


Renters Wanted—Write for free books and list of 
improved farms for rent in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, productive for small grains, clover, alfalfa, dai- 
rying, cattle, sheep and hogs.. Good schools, markets, 
churches in fast developing communities where land 
can be purchased on easy terms. Low homeseekers’ 
rates every Tuesday, E. C. LEEDY, Dept, 682, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. LY (eo 

Model Large Dairy Barns, alfalfa and corn farm, 
without stock, WILFRED EPES, Blackstone, Va. 20-3 


WANT TO RENT 


Swiss Dairyman who doesn’t need any financial help, 
looking for 160 acre farm, Must have goad buildings 
and fences, Farm close to big city preferred.. Best 
references. Address BOX: 576, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


DAIRIES 
Fifty Cow Dairy South Florida. Also ten thousand 
acre cattle ranch, J. M., WILLSON, Kissimmee, 
Florida, 22-4 


on highway, 
STUCKER, 


DAIRYMAN WANTED 


Young man with few hundred dollars to carry on 
fine Florida farm of aged man who must retire. No 
triflers. Great chance for right man Address BOX 
566, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


TESTERS WANTED 


Testers Wanted December first—For one year in 12 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associations with salary 
$900 and up. Prefer single men oyer 21 years, having 
Short Course or Assistant Ilerdsman training. ‘Tell 
age, practical experience in dairy cattle feeding, school 
training, and operating a Babcock tester first letter 
and 2 references, _Write or apply in person to A. J. 
CRAMER, Dairy Records Office, Madison, Wisconsin, 

lowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board, ‘Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references first 


letter, DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames, 20-* 
Wanted—One experienced tester Dec, 1st. DAIRY 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, Blacksburg, Virginia, 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 


Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 
Coupon Milk Tickets, Score Cards, Tags, Route- 


books, Statements, 


ete. KE. FB. WILKE & CO), 2424 
N. Francisco Ave., 


Chicago, Tl. 22-2 


BUY FROM - 
ADVERTISERS 


OUR 


Nov. 30—Guernseys. La Crosse Co. 
Griswold, Sale Mer. ‘ 


Dec. 2—Holstein Dispersal. Broomfield Cattle Co., Broomfield, Colo, 
May 17, 1928—National Guernsey Sale, Hinsdale, Ill. 

May 18, 1928—Illinois State Guernsey Sale, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Third Annual Sale of Coventry, 


May 238, 1928—Guernseys. 
Guernseys at Trenton, 
May 24-25, 1928—Guernseys. 
—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. 
May 26—Guernseys. 
well Junction, New York. 


June 7—National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wis. S$. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., 


-Prosper-— 


Lo- , 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Guernsey Breeders’ Sale at West Salem, Wis. 


N. J. Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. ; 
Louis Merryman’s Semi-annual Sale at Timonium, Md. 


Emmadine Farms second Annual Sale of Foremost Guernseys 


ve 


November 25, 


Advertising in this department is Se p 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED ~ 


Wanted—Single, steady man for general 
dairy work. Dry hand milker. $50. per m 
board. In northern Ilinois. Address BOX 
Hoard’s Dairyman. ih 

Herdsmen wanted to take charge of 
barn and dairy. Must be good feeder an 
care of dairy. Herd about sixty. Address BO 
557, care Hoard’s Dairyman. ~ Fee 

Wanted—Single man immediately, experi 
pendable. Modern dairy. Write full 
MOREHOUSE MILK FARM, Lafayette, 

Wanted—A middle aged man to care for sn 
by the year, Address BOX 578, care Hoard’ 
man, > y by 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Position as working manager of 
farm, College training with lifetime im pract! 
ing and in above capacity. Would consider 
productive farm, modernly equipped on sha 
Land must be all. tillable, Available on 
March Ist, 1928, Married. References as 
acter and ability. Address BOX 565, care ] 
Dairyman, ; (od 

Position Wanted by married man, no ¢ 
general manager on a large dairy farm or w 
sider either dairy or farm separate. Have 
time experience in both. I am American, 
51 years old, do not use tobaceo or haye 
bad habits. Can furnish best of referen 
for work at once, <A. I’, FOSTER, Chester 

Married farm manager, age 38, two ch 
sires position near good grade school. © 
ing, competent in all branches of farm, 
pure-bred livestock work. Five years in pri 
tion, References from present and past 
State salary and living conditions, Address 
care Hoard’s Dairyman. | 

American farm superintendent now employe 
acre farm would take full charge of large pl 
good market for high grade milk. Can m 
fied milk and manage all departments of fam 
advantage. Experienced in growing and — 
fruit and vegetables. Address BOX 569, care 
Dairyman, ‘ x 

Farm Manager, proyen exceptional ability, 
position, Life-time experience, College 
Dairying specialist. Certified milk. Very 
Profits guaranteed. Know how. Share or 
salary basis. Will invest. Highest reference: 
COLE, 310: New Hancock Street, Wilkes-Bar: 
sylvania, 2 j 

Clean, steady, sober, single mani, age 40, 
hand and machine milker, wants change to d 
house work, or work on up-to-date poul 
western states preferred. State all particulars 
ing wages in first letter, Address BOX 5 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as farm superintendent. 
perience in dairying, farming and general st 
ing, Experience practical and scientific. 
Small family, Scotch. Good references, 0 
class position considered, JAMES M, KING 


ie 


Virginia, ; 
Farm manager, married, lifetime experience 
ing, dairying, breeding and feeding cattle 


responsible position on modern dairy or sto 
Good references, Address BOX 572, ‘care 
Dairyman, ; : 
Situation Wanted—Married man, no child 
28, capable, experienced, desires position as 
assistant herdsman, or operating farm where | 
is main feature. College graduate. Good 
BOX 263, Fairmont, Minn, bs 


perience, single, middle aged. 
poultry, State wages. Go anywhere, 
Manteno, Illinois. 


Married farm foreman-manager wants po: 
mediately. Life experience. Good tractor 
man, References. FRED CARLSON, R. 
Minn. é 

Wanted Position—On dairy farm. Single 


Jander, 27. Can take change of any her 
tion, Expert milker, Best of references. 
BOX 573, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Wanted—To work on Modern farm in Southé 
consin by experienced single young man, — 
liquor or tobacco, HENRY SILLMAN, 1 
Wisconsin, : feed 

Herdsman Position or work in dairy b: 
perlenced in A, R. O. work, certified, A, 3 
and calf raiser, 8 years last place. Very besl 
ences, Address BOX 574, care Hoard’s Dai 

As Herdsman or test cow man. Years o 
in feeding and caring for test cows, rearin 
veloping young stock. ~ Single, reference, 
BOX 568, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Position wanted on dairy farm. 10 years e 
Married. J. M, VAUGHAN, 404 Clyman § 
town, Wis, i 

Retail Dairies—Working managers position, 
and distribution desired, 28, single, thorol 
perienced, Address BOX, 570, care Hoard’s ] 


—in each community. to establish 
supervise advanced feeding me 
recommended by Agricultural Sta 
Must know livestock; no other e 
ence necessary. We‘ give 
individual instruction and 
training gratis. Appoint- 
ments at good pay for 
part or all time now be- © 
ing made, Write, stating age, e 
ence, present occupation and ref 
es. This may be a position of 
importance to you. Write TODAS 


a ES 
MURPHY PRODUCTS CO 
DEPT. 106)" 2am 


BURLINGTON 


Dunwalke, Holliston, Fic 


Pigs on Pasture 


reshing time on a good many 
jas in the major swine growing 
Jjon of the country, the corn sup- 
jis likely to be nearly if not entire- 
pleted and for a time thereafter 
sll grains, particularly oats, com- 
he main part of pig rations. As 
s corn is matured sufficiently 
ding, it again becomes the ma- 
d, frequently the only cereal 
Oats and corn, therefore, with 


basal part of pig rations over a 
rea. 


ently reported the results of a 
experiment, the purpose of 
was to find out the most satis- 
proportion of feeding oats and 
0 growing pigs on pasture. 
our lots of pigs averaging about 
. were fed a 3 per cent grain al- 
mee (about three-fourths of a 
j feed or 3 lbs. of grain for each 
i lbs. live weight) on rape pasture. 
jaddition a complex mineral mix- 
was self-fed. Enough tankage 
fed each lot to properly balance 
tions with respect to protein. 
s were hand-fed twice daily for 
ng period of 120 days. 
whe grains fed each lot were as fol- 
3: Lot I had shelled corn; Lot II 
‘corn two-thirds and whole 


| whole oats one-half each; Lot IV 
corn one-third and whole oats 
irds. In addition, as already 
d, each lot had tankage minerals 
pe pasture. 

average daily gains were .87 
Ib., .74 lb., and .71 lb. respec- 
7 for the four lots. 

1e total feed required for 100 lbs. 
| in the different lots was 373 Ibs. 
430 lbs., and 439 lbs. respec- 


feed cost of 100 lbs. gain was 
, $7.06, $7.40, and $7.18 respec- 
r for the different lots. 
e feed prices applied were $1.00 
_ bushel for corn; oats, $.45 a 
el; tankage, $70 a ton; minerals, 
‘per hundred. A uniform pas- 
charge of 25 cents a pig a month 
, made. 
hen oats is fed as in this ex- 
t, the price a bushel should 
than one-half that of corn if 
to be as cheap as corn. 
u ee 


mparing Three Breeds of 
rs Swine 


Minnesota Station makes a 
ress report on a swine feeding 
ment, the purpose of which is 
pare the relative merits of 
breeds of swine as to efficiency 
rerting feeds into meat as also 
lity of meat produced. 

lot each of Yorkshire, Poland 
ha, and Duroc Jersey pigs averag- 
about 50 Ibs. each were fed the 
r kind of ration. 

jhe feeding plan followed was to 
| he pigs during the summer on 


Be ihe 


Minnesota Experiment Station. 


me-third; Lot III shelled corn - 


DAIRYMAN 


HOARD’S 


bluegrass pasture, feeding a 3 per 


cent allowance of grain. The feeds 
used were shelled corn and ground 
barley in equal amounts supplemented 
by a mixture of 100 parts middlings, 
10 parts linseed meal, and tankage 5 
parts. In addition 2 to 2.5 lbs. of but- 
termilk to each pound of other feeds 
was fed. 

To finish these pigs a full allowance 
of corn, barley, and buttermilk was 
fed the last six weeks. 

The Yorkshires gained 1.07 lbs. per 
head daily, the Poland Chinas, 1.16 
lbs., and the Duroc Jerseys, 1.14 lbs. 

The feed cost of 100 lbs. gain was 
$6.60 for the Yorkshires, $6.23 for the 
Poland Chinas, and $6,382 for the 
Duroc Jerseys. 

No considerable differences were 
found in the dressing percentages as 
also nothing outstanding as to differ- 
ences in quality of meat as revealed 
by curing and cooking tests. 


Reducing The Cost of Pro- 
tein Supplement 


The Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion has reported the results of anoth- 
er swine. feeding experiment, the pur- 
pose of which was to determine if 
cereal grains might be supplemented 
more cheaply in dry lot feeding than 
with tankage as the only supplement. 

Skimmilk or buttermilk usually has 
proved to be the most satisfactory of 
the common protein supplements but 
tankage, linseed meal, and alfalfa meal 
have given good results. Except in 
the case of the milk by-products, the 
feeds mentioned are incomplete pro- 
teins. Some of the essential parts of 
proteins are lacking and accordingly 
a limit is placed on the ability of pigs 
to gain rapidly. Since in different 
protein supplements there are short- 
ages of various kinds, combinations of 
these feeds, if properly made, should 
form a complete and satisfactory sup- 
ply of protein for pig development. 

Four lots of pigs were each self-fed 
shelled corn and a mineral mixture 
composed of 30 parts spent bone 
black, 30 parts pulverized limestone, 
15 parts common salt, 15 parts char- 
coal, 7 parts Glauber’s salt, 2.97 parts 
iron oxide, and .03 part potassium 
iodide. In addition to this Lot I was 
self-fed tankage, Lot II a mixture of 
9 parts tankage and one part alfalfa 
meal, Lot III a mixture of one part 
tankage and one part linseed meal; 
Lot IV a mixture of 4.5 parts tank- 
age, 4.5 parts linseed meal, and one 
part alfalfa meal. The feeding period 
was for 105 days. 

The average daily gains were 1 lb., 
1.25 lbs., 1.3 lbs., and 1.32 lbs, respec- 
tively per head for the different lots. 

The feed required for 100 lbs. gain 
was 414, 377, 377, and 374 Ibs. respec- 
tively. 

The feed cost of 100 lbs. gain was 
$8.32, $7.54, $7.45, and $7.29 respec- 
tively. The pigs that received 4.5 
parts tankage, 4.5 parts linseed meal, 
and one part alfalfa meal as a supple- 
ment to corn made the largest daily 
gain at the lowest feed cost per 100 


lbs. The gain cost over $1 a hun- 
dred more than where tankage alone 
was fed as a supplement. 

The prices applied for feeds were 
$1 per bushel for corn, $70 per ton 
for tankage, $45 per ton for linseed 
meal, $18.50 per ton for alfalfa meal, 
and $3 per hundred for minerals. 


Construction and Use of 
Self-feeders 


Frequently we have inquiries con- 
cerning the construction of self-feed- 
ers for swine. These indicate that 
such feeders have become a part of 
the standard equipment on many 
farms and well they might because of 
the saving of labor in feeding hogs. 

The Illinois Station has put out a 
new bulletin, “Construction of Self- 
Feeders and Their Use in Pork Pro- 
duction,” and it is a good one. The 
illustrations showing how self-feed- 
ers may be constructed are numerous 
and easily understood. The Illinois 
Experiment Station is at Urbana; the 
number of the circular is 319. 


Feeding Alfalfa Hay 


Alfalfa hay as a winter feed for 
pregnant sows and gilts deserves con- 
siderably more attention than it re- 
ceives, according to the results of 
carefully controlled experiments. 

The Nebraska Station reports feed- 
ing some sows averaging 345 lbs. on 
December 25 for a period of 70 days 
on 2 ration consisting of shelled corn 
and alfalfa hay fed in rack. The 
corn was fed at the rate of one per 
cent of the live weight of the sows 
and they therefore received daily one 
pound of corn for each 100 lbs. live 
weight. The sows had free access 
to the alfalfa hay. They averaged 
to gain 32 lbs. each in the 70-day 
period and farrowed pigs’ that 
weighed 2.3 lbs. each at birth. 

The Iowa Station reports feeding a 
pen of 5 bred gilts through the win- 
ter on an average daily feed con- 
sumption of 3.74 lbs. corn and 1.11 
Ibs. alfalfa hay fed in rack. The gilts 
gained .63 lb. each daily, farrowed an 
average of 7.6 pigs that weighed 2.29 
lbs. each at birth, and were 89.47 per 
cent strong-at birth. 


College Bred 


“Papa,” said the small son, “what 
do they mean by college bred? Is it 
different from any other kind of 
bread?” 

“My son,” said the father, “it is a | 
four years’ loaf.” 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvannealed”’—Copper Bearing 


fs the best investment any farmercan make. A 
reat many have proved this true. They know, 
rom experience, that hogging down, pasturing 

after harvest and crop rotation will poy for 
RED BRAND FENCE in from 1 to $ years. 
They know, too, that this real good, copper- 
bearing steel withits extra heavy zinc ‘‘galvan- 
nealed” coating keeps rust out; that these two 
things make RED BRAND costless by lasting 
longer. Its stiff stays, well-crimped line wires, 
can't-slip knots, help keepitstraight, trim ,hog- 
tight and bull-proof. The fence that will last 
the longest is the cheapest fence to buy. 

What has been yourexperience with or with- 
out good fence? We willpay $5 or moreforeach 
letter that we use. Writefordetails,catalogand 

3interesting booklets 
that tell how oth- 
ers have nee 

geoged more moneywit 
Saami) bog-tightfences. 
MI Keystone Steel 

Lea and Wire Co. 
1713 Industrial 
St., Peoria, ill. 


‘Always look 


for the 


| Red Brand 


—— 
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SHER (5 


{Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- AL 
out husks) and grind all kinds ~ 
oF anal rere Have conical- 7 
nape nders, t from 
all others. Handiest pc Baad and 
Lightest Running (O25 ¢!cpler) 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
Send today for Free Catalog 
N.P.D. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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BEST STABLE MANURE IMPROVER KNOWN 
Bigger Crops; Regular Profits; Agents Wanted. 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. Z. Mt, Pleasant, Tenn. 


= 


Sines 


Producing Pork 


There is a cost line running through 
every animal on your farm. Thou- 
sands of owners in every state have 
positively proved that you can lower § 
thecost of producingpork, beef,milk a 
and mutton with the Letz System of Home § 

Crop Feeding. Many prominent hog raisers 
are feeding up to 25% ground alfalfa or 


other legumes in hog rations. 50,000 owners 
say that Letz Mixed Feed Makers will: 


1, Save 25% to 50% of present feed crops by utilizing waste. 

2. Release up to 30% of your present feed crop acreage for cash crops. 

3. Increase milk and meat production up a 30% through better feed preparation. 
eed crops. 

5. Improve health and condition of all farm animals, 


4. Save up to 25% of labor in handling 


Write today for free copy of “The Letz System of Home Crop Feeding.” Filled with practical sugges 


tions and records of results on feeding the Letz way. 


THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ 1114 West Road + Crown Point, {ndlana 


Tt 


MIXED FEED 


MAKER 


Don’t Lose 
the quarter 


Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat Dilators reach 
the seat of the trouble - - - give positive results, 
Always keep a package on hand for treatment 
of Spider, Obstructions, Cut or 
Bruised Teats, Hard Milkers. Steri- 
lized and packed in medicated ointment. 
Their absorbent texture carries the medication 
into the teat canal, 


Heals the Teat-- 
Keeps it Open 


Big, 3 dozen package mailed postpaid 
for $]. with Satisfaction or Money 


Back guarantee. Give dealer’s name so wa 
can arrange your future supply locally. 


Dr. H.W. NAYLOR, Veterinarian 
Dept. I3A, Morris, N. Y. 


Other Dr. Naylor products : 
Liquid Udder Balm, $1., 
Garget Powder, 60c., 
Car-min-ton, a 
concentrated mineral 
tonic for cows, $2. 

Foul Treatment, 
$1. White Scour 
Tablets, 50c. 


DR.NAYLOR\ 
Medicated 


TEAT \: 
DILATORS }= 


SPROUTED OATS 
TERILE COW 


Extensive experiments the past two years have deme 
onstrated that sterility in cows may be overcome sime 
ply by feeding a ration of SPROUTED OATS such as ig 
produced in Grain Sprouters for pooltys Sterility is 
often caused by functional disorders and a correct diet- 
ary overcomes this .barrenness. Vitamin E has been 
found to have a powerful effect on the reproduction 
organs of animals and this fifth Vitamin is found in 
bountiful quantitiés in properly sprouted oats. For 
further information on this subject as well as on 
MAMMOUTH GRAIN SPROUTERS address 


Close-To-Nature Co., 511 Front St., Colfax, lowa 


to deal with 


infectious organisms and avoid losses 
from live stock diseases that cost Amer- § 
ican farmers three hundred million dollar 

losses each year. ; 


Abortion 


Abortion is caused by germ infections of 
several kinds. What these germs are; how 
they are spread, and what can be done to 
prevent it; also how to control it where 
disease is present, are things you should 
know. The book tells these things. 


Calf Scours 
isalso agerm infection. Itis easily prevented 
and controlled by feeding B-K inthe drink- 
ing water. B-K correctsstomach acids, helps 
destroy the infection and restores normal 
B condition of stomach and bowels. The book 
explains this, also how to remove 


Retained Afterbirth 


with a warm water solution of B-K, using only a 
W small rubber hose, funnel and a pail or pitcher. 
\ Releases adhesions and reduces jnflammation, 
™ so the afterbirthcomes, naturally without force. 
B-K contains no poison nor acid—is safe, de- 
pendable and cheap. Buy a jug at your deal- 
ers and follow the simple directions. Money 

h back if not satisfied. 


. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 
Dept, 2011, Madison, Wis. 


Name ___ 


-agocesseusensaaed 


often seen on a cow’s knee. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. — 


Swelling of the Brisket 


A reader wants to know why the 
brisket of one of his cows is badly 
swollen,* yet is not hot, red, or sore. 
He states that he had a cow in the 
same condition several years ago and 
that she died despite treatment; also 
that he had seen other cows with 
swollen briskets that did not die or 
show much inconvenience from the 
condition. 

This is an interesting inquiry in 
that it refers to two different condi- 
tions and emphasizes the importance 
of making: a correct diagnosis. The 
cow in question is in all probability 
affected with traumatic pericarditis 
or heart disease, caused by a swal. 
lowed wire, nail, or other sharp ob- 
ject transfixing the wall of the stom- 
ach, the diaphragm, and sac of the 
heart. We are of that opinion for the 
reason that our correspondent men- 
tions that the cow is sick, listless, and 
weak, in addition to showing the 
swollen condition of the brisket. That 
being the case we think it likely that 
he will be able to hear a splashing or 
sloshing sound of liquid when he 
places his ear against the chest wall, 
just behind the elbow on the left side 
of the body. No such sound is heard 
in the ordinary cases of swollen bris- 
ket which are not associated with 
sickness or much inconvenience of any 
kind. In severe cases of traumatic 
pericarditis one sometimes may hear 
the splashing sound at a little dis- 
tance and the cow is so weak that she 
may fall and die when made to run. 
She is also emaciated, harsh in hair, 
and has lost much of her appetite 
and does not yield much milk. 

This heart disease is occasionally 
curable if. it can be detected by the 
veterinarian before the animal has 
become seriously affected. It is pos- 
sible for him to remove the offending 
wire or nail by cutting into the paunch 
and introducing his hand and arm, or 
he may also have to cut through 
the chest wall and tap the sac of the 
heart for removal of a large quantity 
of foul smelling fluid. At the same 
time it is barely possible that. he may 
be able to locate and remove the for- 
eign body that has caused the disease. 
Prevention is all-important by keep- 
ing sharp objects away from cows, so 
far as that proves possible. The cow 
referred to by our correspondent may 
not be too far advanced in the disease 
to recover, when surgically treated. 

The other cows mentioned, that had 
swollen briskets but were not sick ov 
much inconvenienced, no doubt. had 
bruised the parts upon the manger or 
floor in such a way as to have caused 
serum to exude into the tissues. That 
condition is called “hygroma” and it 
is exactly the same as the like soft 
swelling or serous abscess or sac so 
Treat- 


Dog ~ lovers: 
use Glover's 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- 
~ ful results. Sold by Drug- 

gists, Pet Shops and 


Write Sporting Goods Stores, 
Sor 3 
FREE BOOK# H. CLAY GLOVER 


CO., Inc., Dept. JN72 
119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


‘IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


ment consists in moving the cow into 
a pen and then bathing the swelling 
persistently with cold water and vine- 
gar and applying tincture of iodine 
daily. That may prove remedial if 
done at the outset of the condition, 
for the fluid may be resorbed; but in 
old, standing cases it is necessary for 
the veterinarian to liberate the fluid 
by lancing under asceptic conditions. 
He will then remove clots of blood or 
fibrin, syringe out the cavity, inject 
tincture of iodine, and pack the cavi- 
ty with a strip of sterilized gauze or 
a rope of teased oakum saturated 
with an antiseptic solution, and in- 
struct the owner or attendant how to 
give appropriate after-treatment. 


— 


Pink Eye 

About two months ago I noticed water run- 
ning from the eye of a yearling steer and 
later the other eye was running. Some time 
after a heifer started the same way and now 
three heifers and two cows are affected. It 
shows an eyeball first blue and then white and 
later pink. Now one heifer seems to be almost 
blind. 

Savage, Mont. DEES bios BS 

The cattle are affected with con- 
tagious keratitis, commonly called 
“pink éye.” It is caused by a specific 
germ and quickly spreads to all ani- 
mals in the herd. Move affected cat- 
tle into a partially darkened stable 
and supply a laxative diet. Treat by 
bathing affected eyes 2 or 3 times 
daily with a solution of one table- 
spoonful of boric acid in one quart of 
boiling water, used cold. Apply it 
each time with a fresh swab of ster- 
ilized cotton. In the evening put a 
little bit of yellow oxide of mercury 
ointment (ophthalmic) in the inner 
corner of each affected eye and also 
apply it to the eyelids. If there is a 
heavy discharge from an eye wet the 
eyeball twice daily with a 15 per cent 
solution of argyrol after using the 
boric acid solution and when the dis- 
charge abates use the ophthalmic 
ointment until the disease subsides. 


Purulent Mastitis 

I’ve had trouble with my young Holstein 
cow ever since I’ve had her (6.mos.). The 
party that I got her of let her udder rise. 
Now half of her udder continues to swell up 
and burst and run pus for three or four 
weeks, then heals up and begins to swell again 
and in three or four weeks will burst again. 

Gulfport, Miss. J.A. M. 

Isolate the cow and then cleanse, 
disinfect, and whitewash the stall she 
has occupied including the floor and 
gutter. Her udder is incurably af- 
fected 'with strepococci mastitis (gar- 
get) and her milk is unfit for use by 
people or animals. Catch the milk 
in a vessel containing a disinfecting 
solution and then throw it out-in a 
place from which cows are excluded. 
The infection is readily carried from 
ccw to cow by the milker’s hands or 
may be contracted by the teats com- 
ing in contact with a floor or ground 
upon which purulent milk has been 
allowed to fall. Dry off the remain- 
ing milk secretion and fit the cow for 
the- butcher, if you think that will 
pay. Rub a mixture of equal quan- 
tities of carbolized oil, camphorated 
oil, and compound soap liniment into 
the udder once or twice daily during 
the drying off process. Have the af- 
fected cow attended to by a person 
who does not milk other cows. 


Holding Up of Milk 

IT have in my charge what would be a very 
fine Jersey cow but she has short teats and is 
a very hard and slow milker. She has formed 
the habit of holding up a part of her milk 
about every other milking and sometimes twice 
out of three milkings. Do you think her being 
hard to milk would cause her to form this 
habit? She is gentle and a very nice cow to 
handle, having no bad habits except this. I do 
not think the trouble is caused by excitement. 

Greensboro, Ala. J.R. S. 

We do not believe that a cow has 
the power of willfully “holding up” 
her milk as milk secretion is con- 
trolled by the sympathetic nerve sys- 
tem and not by the voluntary nerves, 
although both systems are intimately 


associated. The holding up of milk is 


element in milk-giving. Fo 
hurts and troubles that con: 


diate, such thorough result 
Balm. oe 
This wonderful ointment, so¢ 
and pleasant to use, starts hea 
once. Healthy, normal tissue 
restoredin notime. For Caked 
Bunches, Inflammation, C 
Cracked Teats, Injuries, 
Bruises of allsorts, Bag Balm 
quick relief. The regular useo! 
Balm makes easy milking an 
pail the rule. It cannot taint th 
The big 10-ounce can goes a 
way—has scores of healing 
farmand home. 60c at feed d 
general stores, druggists. 
postpaid if hard to obtain | 
Free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkle: 
on request. 


Dairy Association Co., |! 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


“MADE BY THE _ 
KOW — KARE- PEO 


for feeding cal 


Do youknow that youcan cut milk costs 
adopting the *‘minimum milk method,” 
skim milk? Hundreds of dairymen whosel 
whole milk are making this big saving. The 
mix a pound ofdry skim milk witha gallon 
makinga money-saving mixture which 
thrive on. And they buy a pound of drys! 
for half orless of what they receive for 
whole milk. (1 gallon whole milk cont 
milk solids.) é 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTI 
160 North La Salle Street Roo 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FREE Write today for“ BetterCal 


ing successful feeding methods 
number of calves you feed. We'll tell you wi 
buy dry skim milk. ‘ =f 
Remixed—1 pound dry skim milk to 1 gallon of wa| 
—is also good for pigs and poultry. Itis 
splendid also for baking. — 


Approximately 10,000 cases are _ 
successfully treated every year with 


FLEMING’S FISTOFORM — 
No experience necessary, easy and sim= 
ple; just a little attention every fifth d 
and your money refunded if it fails, ; 
matter how old the case or Jhow uns 
tory other treatments may have been.’ 
bottle sent postpaid. - Weed 
Our veterinarians prescribe free fora 
whether Fleming Remediesare indicated 
Write for FREE Book and FREE advice. 


FLEMING BROS., 234,Uricn Sic6 


Cedar Rapids Foundry & -Machini| 
Foundry Sta-, No. 909, Cedar 


Heaves or money 
_ per can. Deale 


; nervous act and induced by 
itating influence. In the case 
tion it would be best to let: the 
ise a calf, especially as the 


2 you know the 
«tra good that 
ies fromm a tonic 
aat’s all tonic— 
OFILLER! That’s 
ratts. A cent’s 
| oa eares for 


Maou |< 
Cow Tonit 


td 
Rees 


wree cows a day. 
142 weeks of pro- 
iction Pratt-toned 
ows gain more 
jan 5 lbs. of milk a day over 
thers. Because their systems 
sin better order. Their stom- 
ths work better. Their milk- 
taking organs are stronger. 
at means 15 Ibs. of milk a day 
ugh the regular use of lc 
rth of Pratts Cow Tonic. 


ts don’t believe in theories. 
w Tonic is constantly being 
ted by a number of large dairy- 
ten in different parts of the 
ountry. 


te your dealer without delay 
bout a money back trial offer. 
caked udder and sore teats there’s nothing 


br = 


| 


| 
| 
t 


| 
| 


indy and convenient as Pratts Bag 
Ointment IN TUBES! 


Cow Tonic 


55 years of successand 
fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. 
Seeyour dealer for 
money - back trial of 
any Pratt remedy. 


ite US 
Oyeg Zor 
Dy BULLETIN 
am”—«ONO. «650. 


3 Telling about 


EMA CAPSULES 


awn ¢. P.) 


| __ For destroying 
\Roundworms Hookworms 
- and coaece Worms 
a n 

| Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
[ oultry, Dogs and Foxes 


oN 


Safe and Sure 
ie uick Actlon—No Losses 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Electricity for the Farmer— 
. Power 
(Continued from page 1094) 


feed could be discharged, It was fed 
from a magazine bin over the hopper. 
By reducing the speed of the grinder, 
they found they could run it with a 
one horse power motor. A clock start- 
ed the grinding and stopped it unless 
the supply of grain in the bin was ex- 
hausted before the time for stopping 
came, In that case a valve in the bin 
opened the starting switch. 


Power consumption Corn ground 


Grinding plate test per 


clearance 6” feed grinder kilowatt 
inches kilowatts used hour 
Idle 0.17 0 a 
0.21 1.04 365 
0.195 1.04 356 
0.1811 1.04 350 

One Wisconsin farmer who is 


grinding with electricity installed a 
small burr mill on a post support so 
that it could be fed by a spout from a 
bin upstairs, and discharge into a 
sack at the foot of the post. A neigh- 
bor down the road has a burr mill fit- 
ted with a large hopper. There is 
plenty of room for the ground feed 
under the mill so it can run for con- 
siderable periods without attention. 
Still a third farmer grinds with a 
small hammer mill. It is supported 
above a concrete stall in the barn and 
fed from an upstairs bin by a spout 
fitted with a slide. The ground feed 
discharges into the stall which is 
boxed to retain the dust. 

Tests on these mills showed the fol- 


| lowing current consumption for 
grinding: 
Used Kw. hrs. 
Ave. Size Re- daily per mo. 
Size h. p. of pairs during during 
re- mo- (sets grinding grinding 
quired tor burrs) season season 
Lbs. 
6” burrs $ sh hep. 4 300 18 
6” burrs 1-14 2hp 2 150 85 
Small 
hammer 5 5h.p. None 250 12 


Further tests were made with new 
and dulled burrs. The new ones 
ground 100 lbs. of oats with .2 kilo- 
watt hours of current; the dull took 
4.75 kilowatt hours for the same 
amount; that is twenty-four times as 
much. 


Grinding 
Kilowatt hours 
of current 
Material per 100 lbs. 
ground 

Corn, shelled 0.25 
Corn, ear 1.00 
Oats 1.00 
Rye and wheat 50 
Hay 1.10 
Bone 1,10 


Sawing is another winter job for 
the portable motor. When the wood 
pile is ready and the saw set up, the 
motor can be pushed over and belted 
directly to the saw. One fine, frosty 
morning when the thermometer stood 
at fourteen degrees below, a test run 
was made on a Wisconsin farm where 
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Doubles your profi 


Noted dairy experts say that in the aver- 
age herd one-tenth more milk will double 
the net profit. It costs no more, for in- 


stance, to house, feed and care for a good 
milker than a poor milker. After actual expenses 
are met every quart of milk is net profit. What 
other effort on the farm will pay you so hand. 
somely as intensive milk-production? 

Let Kow-Kare work for you this winter. Use it 
—as thousands of other money-making dairies 
are doing—to systematically regulate and condi- 
tion your cows so that they are able to turn their 
food into big milk yields. A few cents per month 
per cow pays for all the Kow-Kare needed—a mere 
fraction of your certain returns. 

For cows about to freshen, give a tablespoonful 
of Kow-Kare at feedings for two or three weeks 
before and after calving. It builds vigor to stand 
the strain of calf-birth, and to resist disease. 

Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., are all suc- 
cessfully treated with Kow-Kare. Full directions 
on each can. Feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists have Kow-Kare. Large size $1.25; 6 cans 
for $6.25. Small size 65c. Send for booklet, “More 
Milk from the Cows You Have.” 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


Regulates and Conditions 


Home-Mix Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL 


You can 
doit... 
heres how 


The regular condi- 
tioning of cows with 
Kow-Kare calls for 
only a tablespoonful 
in the feed one to two 
weeks each month— 
depending on the gen- 
eral vigor and produc- 
tiveness of the indi- 
vidual cow. Give this 
plan a trial this win- 
ter on the whole herd. 
It costs so little and 
does so much you can- 
not help but profit 
by it. 


a 5-horse power motor was running a 
28” cord wood saw. A cord of mixed 
green wood was cut into 12” lengths, 
three cuts to a stick, in twenty-four 
minutes, and with a current consump- 
tion of 1.2 kilowatt hours. The saw 
kept three men busy. 

The buck saw and the cross cut are 
following the scythe and cradle into 
history. Iron muscles are beginning 
to shoulder their jobs. 


ner Capsules at your Drug Store 
4 ema Booklet sent free by 


With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own complete min- 
eral at a surprisingly low cost—a mixture of recognized con- 
ditioning value. Simply mix 30 lbs. salt, 30 lbs. fine-ground 
lime, 30 lbs. steamed bone meal and four cans (large) Kow- 
Kare. For well under $6 per hundred you will have an un- 
beatable mineral. Use 80 lbs. of this mixture toa ton of grain. 


\NIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH,,U. S. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN. 


on 


“4 How to Know 
Blood Diseases in 
Your Herd 


Relation Between Horses a Man Uses and 
Velue of the Crop He Produces 


W 
FOR 


ae) Horses Value of 
Our Fo d =e Sone Se Barrenness or Sterility, Slinking of 
Hy off crank A Calves, Retained Afterbirth, Goiters in Calves, 
Pal & Italy ; -19 $ 45.00 Scours in Calves, Infected Sire, Shortage of Milk. 
France 37 90.00 If your herd is afflicted with any of these ailments you will know they are not 
Germany +55 119.00 > doing their best. You can stop these losses at small expense. 
United Kingdom 88 126.00 if Ask for FREE copy of “The Cattle Specialist” and learn how to increase your 
United States 2.05 292.00 f, profits. Write Dr. David Roberts for free Veterinary Advice. 
ino holes ¢o drill; attachin few minutes: pore! “a a 4 Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co. 1956 
eG not affect steering. Wil! not overheat. New York 1.69 250.00 ay erts\ inary Co., e 
itera Iowa 3.86 595.00 : = aS : ; = . 
i Nebraska 4.71 910.00 — 


A Vest Poeket Herd Book is a good investmen 


—U. S, D. A. Survey. 


ZPOWER MFG, CO.,Box 96, Atchison, Kansas_J 
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‘Buy Only Genuine 
Coleman 
antles 


XN 

Coleman High Power Man- 
tles are made just the right 
shape, right size, right texture 
to give more light, clearer 
brilliance and to last longer. 
Most economical mantles you 
can use. Made especially for 
use on Coleman Quick - Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns. 


Demand the Genuine—Look for 
the name “Coleman” stamped on each 
mantle, Protected by U.S. Patent. 
Price only 10¢ each. Buy them by the 
box (1 dozen $1)—at your dealer’s, 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
é Wichita, Kansas 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los ANGELES 

Canadian Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO ; 
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Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter, 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Vernonia, Ore., has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of eggs. She says: 


“Late in October, our fifteen hens were not 
laying at all. I started giving them Don 
Sung, and for ten days they still didn’t lay. 
But on the eleventh day they laid thirteen 
eggs, and it is wonderful what Don Sung has 
done for our egg basket.” ; 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets 
which Miss Wright used, are opening the eyes 
of chicken raisers. all over America. The tab- 
lets ean be obtained from the Burrell-Dugger 
Co., 316 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Poultry raisers whose hens are not lay- 
ing well should send 50 cents for a trial 
package (or $1 for the extra large size, hold- 
ing three times as much). Don Sung is posi- 
tively guaranteed to do the work or money 
promptly refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to start giving Don 
Sung to your hens, so you will have a good 
supply of fresh eggs all winter. 


SPROUTED OAT. 


@ No single invention in poultrydom has 
so largely increased cae production 

q and the profits from a flock of hens 

s_has (the famous original . 


@) FARROW CHIX 


First Chix Will Be Ready in February, 1928 
D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, PEORIA, ILL. 


WHITE LEGHORN Eggs and Chicks 


big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired by 
200 to 293 egg males. Egg bred 28 years. Winners 20 egg 
contests. Shipped c. 0. d. Catalog, special price bulletin 
free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels at low prices. 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MICHIGAN ACCREDITED CHICKS (We Ship C.0.D.) 


Buy your early hatched chicks in Michigan, First 
hatch January 15. Also booking orders now for spring 
delivery at special discount. Send for catalog and prices. 


BRUMMER-FREDRICKSON POULTRY FARMS 
Box 32 “i +i HOLLAND, MICH. 


_ 


Boys and girls! 
get the emblems of our club, watch fob, 
or necklace, pin and creed. Easy to join 
—tosts nothing. Write for application. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Poultry 


Supplements to a Ration 


A ration for egg production must 
be complete. It should supply materi- 
al in sufficient amount to maintain 
body weight and permit heavy pro- 
duction without seriously depleting 
the body reserve. 

The last years have brought forth 
many new ideas in connection with 
nutrition. We have in part, at least, 
discontinued a discussion on feeding 
that is based solely on protein, fat, 
carbohydrates, etc., as was formerly 
the case. In addition to these, one 
must give attention to vitamins and 
minerals. 

The old idea still persists in the 
minds of a great many poultry keep- 
ers that limestone grit should be sup- 
plied merely to assist in grinding the 
feed. Last week I saw one of many 
houses that was all fixed up with a 
nice box of gravel, stones, and other 
forms of false teeth for the flock. 

Results from the Wisconsin Exper- 
iment Station show the following re- 
sults with various forms of mineral 
additions. (Cir. 141) 


Eggs laid 


Mineral feed 4th test 5th test 6th test 


Oyster shell (coarse) 884 761 1,364 
Oyster shell (pulverized) 587 590 1,056 
Clam shell (coarse) 780 619 1,255 
Dry bone 450 587 814 
Lime rock 515 472 846 
Lime rock and potassium 

iodide 532 358 714 
Calcium carbonate and 

potassium iodide 622 513 853 
Calcium carbonate 439 493 745 
Calcium phosphate A475 7385 
No mineral addition 210 388 693 


One will note that the best results 
were obtained in each test when a 
coarse oyster shell was used. The 
contrast, however, was slight as com- 
pared with coarse clam shell and very 
great when compared with a finely 
ground or pulverized oyster shell. 
From this one can conclude that 
coarse oyster shell must be used even 
though a grit is supplied. The grit 
should, in addition, be a limestone grit. 


Another misconception often en- 
countered is that the production of 
soft shelled eggs comes as a result of 
no oyster shell. This table also tends 
to disprove that belief since the check 
pen receiving no mineral addition pro- 
duced fewer eggs than the pens receiv- 
ing calcium carbonate, which is oyster 
shell. 

Soft shelled eggs may be caused by 
injury to a hen such as that occa- 
sioned by falling from a roost or due 
to fright. In such instances the egg 
slips past that portion of the oviduct 
where shell secretion normally is com- 
pleted without sufficient time for com- 
plete deposit. 

Hens that are extremely fat may 
lay soft shelled eggs and in other in- 
stances it may be a regular practice. 
Paper shell eggs are of course due to 
a vitamin deficiency. 

When a flock is placed on a ration 
deficient in calcium carbonate, the hen 
will apparently deplete her body re- 
serve and will then produce at a rate 
and level which the supply makes 
possible. A hen will not intentional- 
ly produce an egg and neglect to put 
on a covering if there is material from 
which to make the shell. 

Coarse oyster shell is rather low in 
price and because an average hen will 
only consume about 3%. pounds per 
year, a flock owner is often led to be- 
lieve that its addition to a ration is 
not urgent. It is or should be just as 
much a part of the ration as the grain, 
mash, or other ingredients. 

Calcium chloride is common salt. 
The addition of this to the ration, 
rather than placing in a hopper, is ad- 
vised. There is a possibility of an ex- 
cess of salt causing a heavy mortality 
by poisoning. 

Usually fine salt at the rate of 1% 
in the mash is sufficient. This means 
one pound per hundred pounds of 
mash mixture. Fine salt can be more 
evenly distributed and will avoid any 
one bird obtaining an excess. Recent 
work seems to show that larger 
amounts may be fed without seriously 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE POULTRY HOUSES ON THE POULTRY FARM 
OF S. P. SMYTH, INDIANA 


Note that several of the runways are planted to sunflowers and corn for shade and 
sowed to alfalfa for forage. 


The first house at the left is an old house remodeled and used for trap-nesting special 


breeders. 
especially for large breeding flocks, 


The two shed roof houses are 18 by 90 feet each, Purdue type, 


built 


Each has a double-field system of yarding available, 


one in the front and one in the rear. In the distance on the right is one of the Purdue 
straw loft type of poultry houses 32 by 32 feet, built at a cost of $400 and designed to 
carry from 300 to 350 laying pullets. Sid says, “These houses are very satisfactory—I 


would build them again if I were starting over.” 
outdoor broody coop are also visible in the picture. 
colony house has not proven entirely satisfactory. 


_ 10 by 12 shed-roof type. 


Three colony houses and a_ big 
The semi-monitor (saw-tooth) 
The new ones built last year were 


apparently ample. ~ 
The necessity of feeding bone j; 
pendent upon the source and 
of animal protein feed. Wher 
serap or a meat and bone meal 
ed to the mash at the rate of: 
per cent, it is probably unnece; 
feed any bone which is, of cou: 
cium phosphate. There will y 
be enough carried in the other f 
' When a mash is mixed with 4 
low per cent or milk is used 
source of animal protein, the 
of five per cent of bone is adyis 
The exact amount which is re 
even for chicks is not definitel: 
lished but the amount give 
sufficient. By 
The final supplement to a r 
all heavy producing flocks 
northern states is cod liver 
material is so relatively new as a 
try feed that a great deal of mi 
standing about its uses and ¢ 
to use is evident. Neer 
One controversy always 
tered is in respect to the 1 
fined or crude oil. This usual 
the light or dark colored oil. 
in this case it is impossibl ‘ 
definite recommendations. Fo 
age purposes one will find o 
find that the light colored oil 
both A and D vitamins while 
colored oil contains D with 
possibility of A. It is po 
obtain the A from other sot 
that an oil containing only D- 
used. That is the vitamin d 
required for ‘successful winte: 
agement. The D vitamin makes 
er calcium assimilation or di 
possible. The action is similar 
obtained when the flock is ex 
direct sunlight. : 
The only assurance that on 
obtaining value in making a 
oil purchased is through ‘the 
of the concern dealt 
presence or absence of vi 
oil is determined by a physi 
test which means feeding to : 
in a controlled ration. A 
test will not determine value. 
The only other alternate 
liver oil or meal is direct su 
fact, the sunlight should be 
by open windows whenever p 
Oil is usually fed to laying 
a preventive for  paralysi 
shell texture, low production, 
eating rather than a corrective 
these troubles appear. 
The usual recommendation 


also fed as one pint per hun 
weekly in moist mash, milk, or 


fed is of minor importance. 
a reliable oil that contains th 
sary vitamins is of greatest 
tance. i 
Another reason for oil feed 
been advancéd lately as a th 
that some believe that feedi 
material rather early in the 
early hatched stock will tend 
vent the false molt. The reas 
of this lies in the fact that. 
oil feeding apparently keeps 
in better physical condition, 
production to continue, and hel 
vent molt. Om 
There is always a tendency to 0} 
state any proposition and this’ ha} 
part been true of cod liver 
people have maintained that 
this material prevented or co 
worms in poultry as well as 
This is a fishy statement withot 
definite proof. There are certa 
for oil but it should not be co 
as a cure-all for everythin 
HAYES. 
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“Chicken, suh,” said the o 
sage, “is the usefulest animal 
You can eat dem before dey 
and after dey is dade.” 
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he Kansas State Herds 
_ (Continued from page 1092) 
s. It so happens for the past 
year that the only institutional 
maintaining Ayrshires claims 
nor with a production of 19,- 
s. milk and 739.4 lbs. fat in 
ys. This cow, a grade by the 
, has recently finished a complete 
tion with a record of 23,542 lbs. 
and 863 lbs. fat that ranks with 
ghest of her breed. This cow 
milked four times a day as were 
y of the other high individuals. 


on runs keen every year. 


Uni- 
ly high production has been at- 
d. For the past year, the rec- 
show 347 or 55% of the cows in 
3 of the 300-lb. fat mark, while 
dividuals had over 500 lbs. fat to 
eredit. It is interesting to note 
or the first year of the work 
—’22) only 26% produced more 
(00 Ibs. fat. 

; the least important feature of 
state herd work in Kansas is the 
jal short course held for the state 
lsmen at the college. All insti- 
ms are ably represented, and last 


) 


tional Ayrshire Opportunity 


m, June 3, 1927. Color: White with a few 
ted spots. Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, 
260, with 38 daughters having 52 records aver- 
10,900 lbs. milk, 440 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 
Cups, 1 Gold Medal, 1 Association Cup and 
edals. Dam Reba Ayr, 54053, a large typy 
a big udder and long well placed teats. She has 
' three-year-old record of 9,405 lbs, milk, 381 
+ Mature, 11,115 lbs. milk, 429 Ibs. fat. 
Six World’s Champions in six years 


OERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 
‘S HIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 


Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
fe bull calves from dams with 10,000 
Mm Jbs. milk or better. By such sires as 
Edgerstoune Wide Awake, Imp. 
Howie’s Wait and See, Imp. Howie’s 
Ringmaster and Imp. Favorite 
\ some poeanaes, Fagen aa cee 
Rar over 15,000 lbs. mi ack of them 
juneWideAwake ¢5-" 5 generations. Bulls are priced 
cause we need the room. $35.00 and up. Herd 
e and Federal supervision. Write. 


ISTOCK FARM, Roy F. Booth, Mgr., Northville, Mich. 


YRSHIRE COWS 


“FULLY ACCREDITED 
10 Head in the Herd 


offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
So our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
and bull calves. 
ALTA CREST FARMS, 
R, MASSACHUSETTS 


HOICE AYRSHIRE 
BULL CALF 


ber, 1927, nicely marked. Sired by a 
4-year-old A. R. 14,356 Ibs. milk, 585 
Dam, state champion 4-year-old R. 
ord, 14,468 Ibs. milk, 528 lbs. but- 


ded by a full brother to our two-year-old 
pion heifer, 13,280 lbs. milk, 475 Ibs, fat 
Dam has 8 A. R. daughters. 

NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 
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year saw several of the superinten- 
dents and a member of the State 
Board of Administration in attend- 
ance. In addition to the regular pro- 
gram of lectures, the problems met 
with in the different herds are dis- 
cussed and plans made for the year’s 
work. It affords the men in charge 
of the herds an opportunity of get- 
ting together and has undoubtedly 
proven a big asset in promoting a 
livelier interest and desire to do bet- 
ter on the part of those responsible 
for the welfare of the herds at each 
institution. 
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For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding! 


SAVES 
— Lives 


— Labor 


vs — Fences 
n — Potency 
¥ Dr. SPENCER’S 
e BULL TAMER 
Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control. 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 
SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 
Dt eames (0 26 


COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value—with the. 


PROFIT FARM BOILER: 


with Dumping Caldron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 


smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient, 


nodipping out, emptied inone minute, 
Water jacket prevents burning. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 


We make 23 sizes and kinds 
of stock food cookers. 


aundry Stoves, Water and Steam 


LARGEST HAY MARKET IN 
AMERICA 


Write or wire us when in the market 
for hay of any kind or grade, delivered 
your station. We specialize in Dairy 
Hay. 

AXLEY HAY & GRAIN CO. 
754 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


| ~=s« JERSEYS 


FOR SALE — JERSEY BULL 


born July 22, 1926; solid color. Sired by 
Silver Medal bull, Sophie’s Emblem, a son of 
Sophie 19ths Tormentor, a gold and silver 
medal! sire. His dam is Queen Beth’s Panola, 
with R. of M. record of 408 lbs. fat at 2 
years. Backed by good records all the way. 
Price $125.00 crated f. o. b. Cleveland. 


K. T. WIEGAND, Cleveland, Wis. 


JERSEY BULL 


Dropped March 27, 1927, solid light fawn, well grown, 
good type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose 
dam is a gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedi- 
gree. U. §S. accredited herd. No abortion. 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 


“May I Point Out 
One Reason 
Why the Ayrshire 


is so Popular’’ 


remarked J. Frederick 
Gormley, well known ar- 
tist, cattle judge and 
sportsman, as he carefully 


spected the udder of White Dorothy, the second prize aged Ayr- 
e cow at the National Dairy Show. 

Every time I crawl under an Ayrshire, I am amazed at the won- 
rful udders that have been bred on these cattle. Such teats! 
lity, and oh the balance and shape! 
ded Gormley enthusiastically as he regained his feet. 

You will agree with Gormley if you will just note the udders on the 
Ayrshires owned by breeders near you. But after all the udder is 
only one of the many reasons why the Ayrshire is so popular. 


_ Write for booklets or help in locating foundation animals. 


h ’ [RSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 10 Center St, Brandon, Vermont 


Such 
Never saw anything like it,” 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


CAR LOTS or LESS 


OHIO the LEADING JERSEY STATE 
COLUMBIANA the BANNER COUNTY 


It is a Modified Accredited Area 


The A. J, C. C. credits it with 543 breeders. 
Dealers and breeders come here and buy. 
Four different car-loads to one County in N. Y. 
Four car-loads to one breeder in Canada. 

They come again, again and again. 

Ten car-loads sold lately; ten more for sale. 
Bulls, Fresh Cows, Springers and Open Heifers, 
An experienced breeder and buyer will drive you. 
An experienced shipper will load the cattle. 

No charge for driving, buying or loading. 

We see that you get a squire deal.—Address, 


WHINN FARM, SALEM, OHIO 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


No. I—SYBIL’S COMET—A real Star. A Jan., 
1927, solid colored bull calf. Sire—Grandson Sybils 
Gamboge & Oxford You'll Do. Dam—Granddaughter 
double)—Sybils Gamboge. : 

0, 2—RENOWN’S ROYAL OXFORD—A March, 
1926, solid colored bull of quality and size. Sire— 
Grandson Sybils Gamboge & Oxford You’ll Do. Dam 
—Majesty bred with record of 492 lbs. butterfat, 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mer., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


RAVINE FARM 


Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


PRAIRIE VIEW ILLINOIS 
Established 1913 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Flying Fox, 
Herd established 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


. 


“, 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Tri-State Fair Grounds 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7th 
BURLINGTON, IA. 


Prize Winners—Heavy Producers 


=, 


47 Head — 
40 Females, 7 Bulls 
All Ages, Popular Blood Lines 


FOR CATALOG, Write 


B. C. SETTLES, Sales Manager 
PALMYRA, MISSOURI 


Harry S. Stein’s 
JERSEYS 


», 
* 
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Bred Heifers and 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s_ Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield& Massachusetts 


4) 
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Cream Checks Soften Winter Winds 
er 


fie a The winter ineome from a few good dairy cows 
will make an astonishing difference in your finances 
during this season. 


At this time, when income from other sources is 
lowest, Jerseys produce persistently and profitably. 

Prepare NOW. Secure a few Jersey cows and en- 
joy a profitable “slack season.” 


For valuable free booklets on Jerseys 
or assistance in locating cattle write 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, _ Dept. B, 324 West 23d St., 


FOR SALE 


CID’S CHERRY PRINCE. Dropped October 11, 1925. 
ally bred in prepotent lines for heavy production and approved breed type. His dam, 
Cid’s Cherry Blossom, has a Register of Merit record of 13,576 pounds of milk and 
She is one of the best and highest testing daughters of 


646.09 pounds of butterfat. 
The Imp. Cid, the sire of 46 tested cows. 


His sire, Brampton’s Patricia Prince, was a member of Meridale Farms’ well-known 
He was by Viola’s Bright Prince, a great breeding and show bull by 
Golden Maid’s Prince, the sire of 60 tested daughters. 


For price and pedigree address— 


MERIDALE FARMS 


A great breeding, testing and importing establishment. 
Delaware County 


show herd. 


Cid’s Cherry Prince is a great bargain. 


MEREDITH 
P. A. DUTTON, MANAGER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An excellent individual. Roy- 


NEW YORK 
Herd fully accredited—No. 158343 


7, 
1% 


Jersey Cows Making Official Records in The Oak- 
lands’ Test Barn Averaged §8.42 Pounds of 
Butter-fat Per Cow Per Month, for 
Six Successive Months 


200 Head in this productive breeding herd. Practically all Imported 
Jerseys and the offspring of Island parents. Every worthwhile fam- 
ily on the Island of Jersey represented by the get of more than ninety 


Island-blood bulls. 


Prepared to Supply Breeding Stock in Lots to Suit 


ARNOLD H. GOSS, Pres. 
GEORGE C. COOPER, Mer. 


° 


THE OAKLANDS 


P. 0. BOX 396 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


ote 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable 


. _ prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 lbs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 Ibs. 


butterfat for first 6 lactation 


periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 


Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs. 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agnes, 


the first Jersey cow to make 1000 lbs. butterfat, 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM. 


KENSINGTON, MD. 


1122 


Wisconsin State Guernsey 
Sale 


Wisconsin Guernsey men are mak- 
ing a strong effort to have an annual 
sale that will attract Guernsey folks 
from near and far. The first of these 


sales was held November third at 
Waukesha; 78 animals’ changed 
hands. Most of the animals were 


mighty good ones and a credit to any 
sale ring. In many instances animals 
sold a bit below their value but the 


consignors bore the burden cheer- 
fully. This spirit insures future 
successes, 


The average of the sale was $291, 
a very creditable figure when all 
factors are considered. The top indi- 
vidual was Shoreland Katina, a sev- 
en-year-old A. R. cow from _ the 
Stevens herd. She was purchased by 
Mrs, Chauncey McCormick, Illinois, 
for $1,000. Mrs. McCormick also paid 
$850 for Marna’s Jewel of Sun Set 
View, a six-year-old cow consigned 
by Pfiughoeft. 

W. A. Erbach bought Corwin UI- 
timas Ivan, the highest priced male, 
for $500. He was consigned by Ruep- 
ing. The ‘bull calf, Juvis Altimas, 
from the Mills herd, was second high. 
R. D. McLean bought him for $415. 

The three largest buyers were 
Fort Dodge Creamery, Iowa, eight 
head; R. D. McLean, Michigan, nine 
head; and W. T.- Acker, Pennsyl- 
vania, six head. 

Benjamin and Love cried the sale. 

Animals bringing $250 or more are: 
R. D. McLean, Michigan 


Willalvin’s Royal Pearline $300 
Mary Reynolds of Fern Hill 400 
Ella Goldendale 305 
Janet. of Prospect 390 
Estella’s Lady 550 
Royal’s Christie of Blowmedown 440 
Juvis Altimas 415 
Shoreland Primrose 335 
W. T. Acker, Pennsylvania x 
Glorious Princess 2d $700 


Cherub’s Dairymaid of Hartwig Farm 280 


Mourine’s Morn of Loberg Glen 400 
Lois Ann 575 
John Kiesling, Wisconsin 
- Maple Lawn Murnie $250 
Lady Jenny’s Milkmaid 265 
Ft. Dodge Creamery Co., Iowa 
Gipinda of Kreemy Dale $400 
Olney’s Beauty 4th 370 
Quaint of Birchwood 310 
*’ Cherub’s Ollie of Gordondale 255 | 
Fair View Beda 400 | 
Gladys of Clover Daily 250 
Hipple Home Farm, Illinois 
Glen of Fern Hill $335 
Dr: Mayle, Wisconsin 
Autocrat’s Morning Glory $280 
R. Soquet, Wisconsin 
Bob’s Susan $400 
Chas. Knight, Ohio 
Amy of Willow Lane $425 
Fair View Violet 375 
Gertie of Waldwic 300 
L. C. Erdman, Wisconsin 
Golden Pollyanna of Gordondale $265 
Earl Hopkins, Wisconsin 
Chequamegon Dairymaid’s Fern $275 
Gavin McKerrow, Wisconsin 
Silkie’s Danny of Fern Dell $340 
250 


Canary’s Fairchild of the Wern 
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t clinics, 
in frainine nurses 
ae od uber culosis workers 


d thtou & ducation~ 


Fight Tuberculosis | 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN~ 


A. H. Schmiege, Wisconsin 


Cherub’s Maude of Chippewa $290 
A. O. Roberts, Wisconsin 

Dairydette’s Cherub of Chippewa $290 
Mrs. C. McCormick, Illinois 

Marna’s Jewel of Sun Set View $850 

Shoreland Katina 1,000 
J. H. Kaiser, Iowa 

Corium Ladock’s Fancy $385 
Wm. A. Erbach, Wisconsin 

Corium Ultima’s Ivan $500 
D. M. Laney, Wisconsin 

Buttercup’s Promoter of Ravine $325 
R. W. Krobitzsch, California 

Luxerin Coquette $435 
A. C. Kleinhaus, Wisconsin 

Shoreland Bonny Lad $365 
L. L. Angevine, Illinois 

Meadow Lawn Hope 


$260 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow, 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE’'S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 


A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
Herd. fully accredited. 


wants. 


The Place to Buy 


Breed Improving 


Guernsey Sires 


is where that kind is bred. Visit 
our herd of Foremost Guernseys, 
or write for facts which prove we 
are breeding the kind of bulls that 
will increase production, improve | 
type, vigor and reproducing ability. 


The dams of our six herd bulls 
average 13,797 lbs: milk, 729 lbs. 
fat. Twenty-eight calves dropped 
since August Ist. Twenty-one cows 
due to calve before December 1st. 


We need room. Your opportunity 
to buy bulls or bull calves below 
value. 


EMMADINE FARM 


Hopewell Junction (Dutchess Co.) N.Y. 
J.C, PENNEY, Prop. © JIMMY DODGE, Mgr. 


Guernsey Bulls 
FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


a? 
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FOR SALE 


TWO SONS and ONE GRANDSON of LANG- 
WATER AFRICANDER. The dam of the 
grandson has 716 fat Class G. The dams of 
the sons of Africander have 670 fat in D and 
654 fat in C, 

Accredited herd. 


WHITE FARMS, L. S. White, CAIRO, N. Y. 


¢, 
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Calves six months of age. 
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Are You Making All Yous : 


- 


Should ‘From Your Cows: 


Try. Guernseys — their quantity production of © 
a quality product brings highest profits. 


cAsk for 


| “The Story of the Guernsey”’’ | 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB © : 
8 Grove St. Beternor a N. H. 
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GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 


fue 
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PRICE $600—A grandson of Langwater Holliston—Imported dam— 
10016 milk, 585 fat G. G., and 12343.5 milk 672.3 fat Class C (two 
milkings per day) ; age 14 months, 

PRICE $600—A grandson of Yoeman’s King of the May—Typy 
dam—finishing this month with about 750 lbs. fat and tests per 
sistently over 6%; age 1 year. 

OTHER BULL CALVES from good producing dams at farme 
prices—$75 to $150. Herd federally accredited and all animals sold 
subject to negative test for abortion. 

ROCK SPRING FARM ROCKVILLE, MD. | 


Address communications to Wm. A. Hill, owner, 730 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C., N. QO. Terpening, Mor. 
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FOUNDATION GUERNSEYS | 


FROM THE HOME OF 


LANGWATER JUVIS. 


Outstanding son of Langwater Warrior 


A NUMBER OF GOOD BULLS 


FROM A. R. DAMS TO 719 LBS. FAT. REASONABLE! 
MA f 


Y ROSE—GLENWOOD BREEDING 
ELM FARM 


28 miles north of Chicago, 
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Deerfield, Illinois | 


LANGWAI; 
“1 mile east of Everett on 42h JUV 


We Offer For Sale 
An excellent son of Maxim of Linda Vista, the only Guernsey sire 
have 2 class-leader daughters. Dam of calf is Foremost Lassie, 506. 
eS in F., a daughter of Langwater Foremost. Bull dropped Sept. 19 


OTHER GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 
3 to 12 months old from A. R, dams—$250 to $750 - 


’ A clean herd under federal supervision. Write for sale list. 
BOURNEDALE FARM, H.’F. Andrus, Owner, MILLERTON, 


We have several Holli 
bred GUERNSEY BU! 


Must Sell Fast —of all ages—that we mu} 


sell before winter. If you want a good bull bred to sire PrOgucelss: with 
individuality, write 


D. G. TENNEY, 


| 


. 1§ West Fourth Street, NEW YORK ciT , 


combining modern show 
with production. At the 


MARSH FARM GUERNSEYS 


been awarded to cattle fi 
farm. There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in 
to 900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, 
ring records indicate Cherub blood 
as the really sure way. Let us ad- 
vise you ‘about your next sire. 


Offering An Excellent Son of 


SHOREWOOD 
GUERNSEYS 


BONNIE BRAE 
GUERNSEYS 


ITCHEN KING: 49803 AT is the Sire of King’s Ad- 
vocator, 126310, 1st prize and Junior Champion Bull 
at the N. Y.' State Fair. Itchen.King has two 800 
ib. and one 700 lb. daughters. His Dam made over 
800 lbs, fat and she has one daughter with a record 
of over 900 lbs. fat. We offer for sale Sons of Itchen 
King out of AB. Dams. 


BONNIE BRAE FARK. 


our senior herd sire, out of Imp. Elizabeth of St. Croi 5 
fat Class A. This calf was dropped Feb., 1927, 
marked, well grown and has pleasing conformation. V 
pedigree and detailed information. If you want TYPE 
PRODUCTION, BUY LADYSMITH’S CHERUB BLO 


SHOREWOOD FARM, CRYSTAL BAY, 


LE HILLIER FARM GUERNSES 


FEDERAL ACCREDILED — 


To avoid inbreeding we offer for sale RAD 
FISHERMAN OF WOODEND 81150— Age. 
Sire: Langwater Fisherman 21873 A. R. ‘ 
man’s Mixter Rainbow 73217 A. R. Reco 
milk—623.58 fat (Class C) and out of a 
Langwater Demonstrator. Guaranteed a b 
particulars write. Bull calves of this bi 
sale, out of A. R. dams. 


PRATT & LAW, Box 304, M 


Ll 
my 


Priced at $250. and up. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


HIGH PRODUCTION 
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derd Sire Prospects 


_ FOR SALE 
Trite us if you want to buy a bull 
| Mf with persistent producers back 
him. We have some fine indi- 
duals to offer you; some of service- 
le age if you want to talk business. 


Farmers’ Prices! 


- LOMA FARMS 
_ W. W. BLake ARKCOLL, Mar. 
ARQUETTE MICHIGAN 


RGAIN BULLS produce 
CLASS LEADERS 


ROOKMEAD’S WHITE FACE sired 
‘LICE LEMAN OF THE RANCHO 
|\3,625.8; Fat 618.7; Farmer’s Class AAA. 
White Face was sold sight unseen 

% as a@ youngster 
| -~‘Write for Sales List 

(MEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


INNCREST FARMS 


| Se ACOREDITED 

WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
HERD SIRES— 
strian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 
brook Ultra Noble—A grandson of Ne 
/| Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 
jaid’s May Royal—A son of Mixter May 
fal out of a 920-lb. daughter of Langwa- 
Demonstrator. 
jrest’s Starlight’s Royal Master—Grand- 
of Langwater Royal Master out of 630-lb. 
G daughter of Langwater Master Fred. 
ed by these bulls for sale. Address in- 
to Media, Pennsylvania. 
M. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


ains in Bull Calves 


[WO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU 
= From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 


} FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BLOOD 
“May Rose through King of the May, 
t Secret, Langwater Cavalier; Bell- 
m, France, Glenwoods. Greatest group 
@ sires in any herd. A. R. records up 
Tbs. fat. 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


" 
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UERNSEY BULLS 


| ie 

MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 
\US ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
| is and prices, Dams are official tested. 
jmedited herd. 


ee & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak, 
I eae: 


a 
\DISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


\te offering at attractive prices a few 
‘bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
IST 91632, whose get was awarded 
wize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
TH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
ss AA, 968.80 lbs. fat. 


, E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
‘Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Hill Farm Guernseys 


Have several high class Guern- 

sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
‘ May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 lbs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


Deerfield, Illinois. 


ered Guernsey helfers seven to twenty 
» & number bred, others open. $1900 for 
0. B. cars, all papers furnished. Several 
bulls, all ages. Also offering twenty high 
two-year-old heifers, some to freshen goon. 
them, Above stock is especially well bred, 
g00d type, in good condition, well marked, 
tested. Priced for quick sale. 


DELL, Mukwonago, Waukesha, Co., Wis. 
; On State Highway 14 


IGH QUALITY 
IRY COWS 
ing and Fresh — ALL BREEDS 
MURRAY, Oshkosh, Wis. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


STTER GUERNSEYS 


SHOW RING PRESTIGE 


Se Our Accredited Herd has just passed another clean test 
; WRITE FOR BULL SALES LIST 
RSEN’S FERN-DELL FARMS, 6. w. Fox, Mgr. 


Green Bay, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered and High Grades 
of Any Age For Sale 


In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 
to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
county breeders’ association in America. Our 
cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 
or come. 


WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
F, E. FOX, Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


BULLS {°° Mos. Old 


FromA. R. Cows 


Prices to Suit the Present Times 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
and King B. from dams with records 
up to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- 
ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
fice prices. Write me today. 


A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
A Federal Accredited Herd 


LINWOOD FARM GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
Linwood’s Lucky Strike, age 12 mos. Dam 675 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Successor, age 12 mos. Dam 515 lbs. fat, 
Linwood’s Merit, age 12 mos. Gr, D’s, 566 & 740 lbs. fat. 
Linwood’s Charm, age 12 mos. Grandams 540 G and 
740 lbs. fat. 

Linwood’s Best, age 11 mos. Dam 517 GG, Gr. D. 804 G. 
Linwood’s Regent, born April. Dam 707 Ibs. fat. 
Linwood’s Actor, born Apr. Dam 744 C, grandam 804 G. 
Linwood’s Victor, born April. Dam 669 lbs. A. 
Linwood’s May King, born April. Dam 634 A, gran- 
dam a. Write for New Sale List 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, 

Homer Rundeil, Livingston, Wisconsin 


BU TTERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


SERVICEABLE YOUNG SHOW BULLS 


from tested dams, sired by National Grand 
Champion whose first four daughters now fin- 
ishing tests will average over 600 lbs. fat, two 
with first calves, one with second. Clean stock. 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE — Yearling Purebred 
GUERNSEY BULL 


Also several young bull calves. Dams 
with records exceeding 500 lbs. Prices 
and particulars on request. Address 


EDWIN EVANS, 
INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, _ Delavan, Wis. 


Serviceable Show Bull 


FROM CLASS LEADER DAM 
Am offering DAIRYDETTE’S CHERUB OF 
CHIPPEWA for sale, Born Feb. 20, 1926, A 
good show prospect. Dam has 697 lbs. fat in 
E. E., eighth in her class, first in Wisconsin. 
Sire, a prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. 
Write today for detailed information. 


L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


BULLS 


A son and grandson of Ivy 
Queen 41970, her record 16,- 
186.70 lbs. milk, 9383.80 lbs. 
butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 


Amherst Jct., Wisconsin, 


“Lneerin’ 


We have three very typy, well grown young 
bulls about ready for service. Dams on test. 
One 13 months, May Rose sire, Glenwood dam. 
A real bull with a real pedigree. 


B. F. SHERIDAN, Fond dw Lac, Wis. 


FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 


Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. “Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 
times. Write to 

FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. 


GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! 
Car loads of pure breds or grades, ‘Area tested county. 
Over 300 herds to select from. Prices are right. 
Come or write. 

LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. 


HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


Will sell bull calves of various ages. 
heifers and cow: with A. R. breeding. 
credited herd. Write to 

JAMISON BROS., ‘APPLETON, WIS. 


GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
females and pure-bred Bag deel aes In- 
iries answered promptly. sitors always welcome. 
JEFFERSON co. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N, 
J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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200 GUERNSEYS 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


LA CROSSE COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


WILL SELL AT 


West Salem, Wis., Wed., Nov. 30th 


200 Registered and High Grade Guernseys 


30 REGISTERED COWS and HEIFERS of the best families 
of the breed. 


20 REGISTERED BULLS—Many from high record cows and 


old enough for service. 


150 HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS and HEIFERS. Fresh 
or close springers. 


All from Federal Accredited Herds or just tested. 
Send for Catalog and full particulars at once 


H. W. GRISWOLD, Sale Manager, West Salem, Wis. 


CORIUM .. 
GUERNSEYS 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. = - ~ FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OK 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 

OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (In Area Tested Waukesha Co, on Highway 14) MUK'WONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 

RIVERVIEW FARMS. | (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWONAGO, WIS. 


Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 

A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 


Write for price list of our offerings. 


Lloyd L. Dewey, 


Serviceable show type, sired 


Guernsey Bulls at Farmers’ Prices vise show tvve, sired 


Famous World’s Record Cow, Lone Pine Mollie Cowan A. R. No, 11278, who sold for $15,100 
at Stout Dispersal Auction. Dams have A. R,. records. 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM, A. M. Kailing, Prop., 


THIENSVILLE, WIS. 


His First 20 A. R. Daughters 
average— 434.7 lbs. fat 
8989.11 lbs. milk 


— at av. age of 3.15 years 


— Regular Herd 
Rations and Care 


— Twice-a-day 
Milking 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 
Photo taken when two years of age. 


SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00, DAM—Ma Chere 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 Ibs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 Ibs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 
the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K, C. sires excellent ud- 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 


You can buy bull calves out of his daughters and sired by outstanding bulls, 
from us very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. Our 
males are always sold before they are old enough for service. Buy a young 
calf, raise it yourself, and save money. We have several nice ones on hand 
now — and they are priced to sell. 


[ zep ACCREDITED | 
Te 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


1124 


Hunter of Kewaunee 
(Continued from page 1098) 


ways built of hardwood and usually 
in a square box or a big hogshead 
with poles across the top. The fish 
were strung on hardwood sticks and 
were hung crosswise of these poles. 
One had to watch the fire so that it 
wouldn’t burn the fish and keep it 
down to a point where some smoke 
would roll up against the fish. Fish 
prepared in this way could be kept 
several months. Occasionally fish were 
salted down in half barrels for winter 
use. The Kewaunee River was a great 
source of food for the early settlers. 

The muskellunge inhabited the Ke- 
waunee River. Unlike the réd-horse, 
suckers, and pickerel it did not go up 
the rapids, but came to the foot of 
the rapids and fed on small fish, going 
down to deep water during the day 
and coming up in the evening. 

For spearing, we used a flat bottom 
boat. In the bow of the boat we set an 
arrangement known as a jack made 
by the village blacksmith from iron 
or steel where we built a pine pitch 
fire which lighted the river for sev- 
eral rods on either side of the boat. 
One person poled in the stern while 
the other fellow stood in the bow with 
a three-tine steel’spear. Two-tine and 
five-tine spears were used but the fin- 
est, in my estimation, ‘was the three-~ 
tine. 

The muskellunge are very wary fish. 
As soon as disturbed by the light, 
they dash for deeper water. After 
several months’ practice, I was able to 
throw the spear fifty or sixty feet 
with almost the precision of firing a 
rifle. 

In the winter we caught muskel- 
lunge with a decoy fish whittled out 
of a little block of pine. Little pearl 
buttons represented the eyes, and fins 
were made of tin. Enough lead was 
run into a groove in the bottom of the 
block to sink it. A cord was tied to a 
staple. A spear having a four-foot 
handle attached. to a strong cord was 
used. 

Then a little light-roof house about 
six feet square was built to place 
over a hole, about two feet across, 
in the ice. Old carpets or rugs 
were put down so that one could be 
comfortable. With the tin fins turned 
just right, the decoy made a down- 
ward glide. The tail was adjusted so 
that the fish made a circle. A little 
rod about two feet long was attached 
to the end of the string. By making a 
circular motion the decoy glided 
around in the water very naturally. 

As a rule, the muskellunge hesitated 
a little before coming for the bait. 
Very seldom could you raise him the 
first time. He usually came somewhat 
deep in the water, then you raised the 
decoy with the left hand while the 
right hand held the spear. As the de- 
coy raised, the muskellunge usually 
passed on but came back within a 
minute or so, higher up, making a 
daring attempt to catch the fish. If 
the decoy made any unnatural move, 
the deception was detected immediate- 
ly. When he was within a couple cf 
feet of the surface, he was in good 
striking distance. With one swift 
move the spear was driven into th2 
fish. Very often two or even three 
muskellunge were caught-in an after- 
noon. However, like hunting and 
fishing one might fish faithfully for 
an entire day and not even see a fish. 

The white man learned to catch 
muskellunge with a decoy from the In- 


‘car-load lots. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


dian. The Indian was very adept but 
never had a comfortable house. He 
usually used a blanket or deer hides 
supported by bent sticks. Indians 
were fond of fish but, strange to say, 
they did not get so they could cook 
fish that were appetizing to white 
men. 


(To be continued) 


For bedding, most convenient, serviceable and 
sanitary. Write for special, delivered prices. 
Jagerson Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


ALWUZON Acs 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They are superior to others. Coat 
mo more. Attached in one operation. 
They are guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOLSTEINS 


The Next Big Sale Opportunity ! 


BROOMFIELD RANCH and 
CATTLE COMPANY'S 


DISPERSAL SALE! 


Quality - Breeding 


PR OE ROOR OOK 
i “CARNATION KING WALKER” 
Senior Herd Sire, Son of the $106,000 Bull—To Be Sold 


75 PUREBRED HOLSTEINS 


Every animal to be sold without reserve or 


tuberculin tested and selling with 
Not a single reactor in ten 


protection ; 
retest privilege. 

years of breeding. 
Offering real opportunities in foundation 
cows, well bred Ormsby heifers and a choice of 
bulls of all ages, including the Junior Herd 


Sire, “Broomfield Champion Walker,’ the three- 
year-old son of “Carnation King Walker,” and 
from the dam, Olive De Cola Champion, who 


had an average daily milk production of 106 
Ibs. for 90 days with an average test of 4.7. 


Dec. 2 — Broomfield, Colo. 


For Sale Catalogue Write 


R. E. HAEGER, WM. HENDRIX, Herdsman 
Algonquin, Ill. Broomfield, Colo. 


O , 
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High Grade Holstein Springers 


If in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 
tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S. Come. and make selections. 


2, 
oe 


Young Bulls For Sale 


FROM AN ACCREDITED HERD 


We have for sale some excellent young bulls up to 
10 months old. They are from good record dams of 
Colantha breeding. Most of them are by Lauderdale 
North Star Champion a 1034 lb. grandson of Johanna 
Bonheur Champion. A few by K. P. O. P. 54. Their 
prices are reasonable. The herd is fully accredited. 


OSBORNDALE FARM, DERBY, CONN. 
WALDO S. KELLOGG, Owner 


Oo 
o¢ 


WE OFFER SOME 


SPLENDID HEIFER CALVES 


from High Producing Dams sired by Ma- 
tador Pietertje Prospect, our senior sire. 


Sir Segis Letta—a son of Matador Segis 
Ormsby from a 1,000-Ib. 2-year-old is our 
Junior Sire. 


BRACH HOLSTEIN FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Franksville, Wis. 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
One small pure-bred herd priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service. 

JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


3613 ‘Aubuen Ave. 


BALED SHAVINGS 


For bedding, keeps floors dry and warm. 
ment everywhere, 


FRANK MILLER & SONS 


Prompt ship- 


Write us for prices. 


“The Sawdust Millers” 
Chicago, Mlinois 


Never defeated in the show ring, 


even the get of Sir Inka May. 
Jowa, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
other son won 2 firsts and 3 seconds. 


Mildred Colantha on his herd, 


SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA sy 


We have a Few Very Nice Sons of 
Sir Romeo Mildred Colantha to Offer 


the All-American Champion bull, 
Colantha has demonstrated in 1927 what may be expected of him in the future. oF 


His first young sons and daughters have been shown by Carnation Farms all over 
United States, winning highest honors at the leading shows. 
One of his sons was Junior Champion at State Fairs - 
One of his sons won 6 firsts and a second, B: 


AND THESE ARE HIS FIRST OFFSPRING 
The Secretary of the Holstein-Friesian Association of America is using a son of Sir Romeo 


Send at Once for Full 
Sons of Sir Romeo Mildred Colantha Now for Sale- 


Address all correspondence to 


1111-B CARNATION BUILDING, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


November 25, | 


Sir Romeo Mildred 


At one show his get defea 


Information Concerning 


‘ Carnation ~~ 
4.” Milk Farms, 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 
him for sale, 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


this fall. 
MUKWONAGO 


WOCRRIS FAR 


Also YOUNGER CALVES. Write for particulars. RY 
(Fully Accredited) 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


of butter a year. 
Young bulls sired by him 
150 head in herd, Forty cows with yearly records. 


HOME OF SIRINKA MAY, NORTH STAR JOR 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA, 
’ MATADOR 6TH and TEOcr eee 


Average test for his six 
and cows bred to 
Federally Accredited. 


ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


Is Offering SEVERAL DE 
ABLE BULLS, ready for se 


WISCON 


AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 


The breeding of pure- 
bred Holsteins has been in 
progress for over fifty years. 
The breeders are now in a 
position to sell some of 
their best animals at rea- 
—e sonable prices. Waukesha 
County has more Dollars invested in better bred cattle 
than any other county in ‘the world. Buyers are 
given every consideration in helping to locate and as- 
semble their purchases, whether it be one or a carload. 
Can furnish you with 40 pure-bred cows and heifers 
bred to freshen this fall and early winter. A carload 
of bred, richly bred, grade heifers. 4 carload of 
springing and fresh highly bred grade cows. October 
and November freshening. Also a number of good 
pure-bred bulls 3 months to 1! years old. 

Send for bull list or write your wants for service- 
able bulls. Sample—Bonair King Pontiac, born 
October 1, 1926, well marked, a good individual; Sire 
—Pabst Woodrest Pontiac 288286. Dam has 1178 ibs. 
butter in a year. Dam—Bonair Beauty Ormsby 4th 
454150. Butter 7 days @ 3 years 20.50 Ibs. Price $175. 
W.L. Baird, Art Bennett at your service. Write or wire. 


WAUKESHA HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 


75 to 150 High Grade 


Holsteins and Guernseys 


We have for sale at all times from 75 to 150 high 
grade Guernseys and Holstein springers of all ages. 


WAUKFSHA } 
COUNTY 
HO stung 


T. B. tested. Sound and heavy producers... We buy 
and ship on order. Visit us or write. Prices reason- 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LA CROSSE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO., 
Raymond Knutson, Mor., West Salem, Wis. 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 


. WILFORD, MGR., Hammond, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds e# specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

S. W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A, F. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FERSON, WIS. 


ABORTION FREE HOMEST 


We usually have some well bred es | 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place} 
orders early. 


T. B. under Federal Supervision 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 
WAUWATOSA - WISCONSIN | 

IE. C. Thompson, Farm Manager, 


TWO GOOD BULLS FOR 


Ollie-S, P. O. M, 37th Breec 
We have two typy young bulls for ( 
One is from a 26-lb. granddaughter of} 
and by a 968-lb. son of Iowana Sir Ollie] 


calves priced right. 
the farm. 


“Write today or 


DICMERE FARM 
H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomow 


MILFORD MEADO! 


KING BESS BURKE ORMSBY—MARA!| 

AAGGIE—SIR TRIUNE PANSY | 
A combination of bulls whose individu 
production will improve your herd 


ce carrying the blood of all of thes: 
sale, : 


“A Record on Fivery Dam.” 
W. W. KINYON, MGR., 


One of the greatest herds in Wisco 
of the best herd sires in the Midd 
Just drop us a line and your bull trou 
look easy; we have a surprise for you. 
stein bulls of type and ‘production 
that will please, 


F. H. BOYLE, OWNER, — PEEBLE 
L. F. Murphy, Manager. : 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 | 
year record dams for sale. Breeding, 
type. The herd is accrédited.  Wnlte 


Come to chisven ere le 
We have choice grades dnd purebred: 
from. Write your wants tof ( 
SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTE 
Frank Ubbelshde, Secy., 


Jolstein Milk 


*rvoduction 
— Holsteins 


> average butterfat produc- 
1 of the 27,798 Holsteins 
ich have been credited with 
g-time tests is 533.72 Ibs. 
the average 331 producing 
s. For the 9,774 aged 
78 — average producing 
's 332 — the average but- 
at production is 600.60. 


rd 


Write for 


Holstein Literature 


CHICAGO 


althy Holsteins 


‘e in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
tested berds write us today. 

INOIS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN. 
‘earborn, St., CHICAGO, 


AGAIN THIS FALL 


sold out of serviceable bulls. Those who 
ir stock must speak for them early. Re- 
Jes to former customers take many of 
lis. May we describe some of the 
ers now on hand? 


*k RiverFarms,Braon Ii] 


33-Ib. 900-Ib. BULL 


‘he Type and Production Kind 


1GH ORMSBY JOE POSCH is for sale. Born 
', 1927. A splendid calf with both type and 
! Dam a 33-lb. cow with 2 records over 900 
1 year. Sire a son of the world’s champion 
w-old, Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes veer _ (She 
rice is 


ILL. 


| 41 Ibs. in 7 days as a 4-year-old.) 
le. Write 

E W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., OWNERS 

's Ideal Farm, Freeport, Ill. 


ee ram, Freeport, il: 
ilo Creek Farm Holsteins 


‘e offering BULL CALVES rich in 
ly breeding from tested dams. These 
om six to eleven months old. Some 
¢as low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
son information. Herd under federal 
sision. 


AM BROS., Ill. 


Arlington Heights, 


— We Can Offer — 
‘Few Choice Bulls of 
Ormsby Breeding 


ill be ready for fall service. They are 


individuals from good record dams. Also 
younger calves at bargain prices. 
‘ELLWOOD & NELSON 
LB, ILLINOIS 


‘DE PARK FARM 


0S PARK, - ILLINOIS 


Offers BULL CALVES 

by an outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 
‘om Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 
with leading cow testing association 
3. $100.00 up for typy individuals. 

A. CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
Owner Herdsman 


| uy from Hoard’s Dairyman ad- 
Itisers and tell them you saw 
ir ad in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


IN NO OTHER 
HERD 


Can There Be Found Five Cows 
With Records Equal to These 


Five Femco Cows 


May Walker Ollie Homestead 1,523.24 
Mic Satie emeetatc.. voce as ofeLp 01 O:bu 
Grahamholm Co. Paul. Segis 1,426.75 
WN SH eae anerco mba nmomoecc. pts AU 
Grahamholm Col. Segis Maid 1,316.60 
Wratktar fe Wome, frat .r.'aecieines O8;040.00 
Miss Mutual Rose De Kol .... 1,260.50 
DAR ies hes de eh eee oe 26,551.80 
Aurora Homestead Badger .. 1,208.76 
Mill) >. poniseks coe eer oo alae 


Eight other cows in the herd have rec- 
ords from 1,000 to 1,194 lbs. Femco 
Holsteins are producers. 


A Few Choice Bulls For Sale 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, - MINN. 


PREM OE Oe 


STEELE COUNTY 
HOLSTEINS 


Are noted for their size, type and produc- 
tion. Purebreds or grades. One ora carload. 


GEO. S, KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


a 
Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and from a 
2-year-old that has 12,560 Ibs. milk, 551.5 
Ibs. butter in 305 days. Write for pedi- 
gree and price. 

s ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


2 Bull Calves 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
18. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of “‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 

CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, Northfield, Minn. 


—_— 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World's 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 lbs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 Ib. daughter of a 
1,000 lb. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 Ib. dams. 
Get our prices. 

ft. L. SPAULDING. MGR., 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding, choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


Northfield, Minn. 
fi] 


Warren, Minn. 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice Calf Club CALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 


quiries are referred to our entire membership. 
OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
2029 E. 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


FOR SALE 


SPRING BROOK BESS BURKE 2ND—ORMS- 


All sold out of bulls over six 
Herd under Federal Supervi- 
also blood tested for 


BY breeding. 
months of age. 
sion for tuberculosis, 
abortion. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS, 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


If you will need a new sire dur- 
ing the next year get in touch 
with us. We can offer you just 
what you want. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Winterthur, Del. 


Norwalk, Iowa 


ph cy 


Come to Michigan for Holsteins 


Better Make it Snappy — Winter Cometh ! 
What Shall I Ask Our Sales Managers to Quote You Upon ? 


Write J. G. HAYS, Sec, MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


F = 1 


SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Aleartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months eld by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
ee ie us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 
GOOD TYPE 


A Serviceable Colantha Bull “s’k’pam 


We have for sale a showy young bull by Sir Dutchland Colantha Den- 
ver, 36 Ib. 1300 lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad. He is from 
Serradella Canary Butler Boy 22 lb. jr. 3 year old with 616 lbs. butter 
in 305 days. Born June 1926. Price $200. Write today. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd) Oscoda, Mich. 


The Blue Ribbon Cow at Memphis 


Tulip Beauty438524 sicntern itetsrmatory First Prize Cow Nat. Dairy Show at Memphis 


Tulip Beauty is a Michigan bred cow and traces directly to two of the 
sires famous in Michigan State Herds, Hengerveld DeKol and Pontiac 
Butter Boy, also to a third famous Michigan bred sire, Sarcastic Lad. 
During the past year the Michigan Reformatory herd of 52 cows aver- 
aged 15,023 lbs. milk and 501.4 lbs. fat in C. T. A. 


Michigan State Herds—Bred for Production 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept. B, Lansing, Mich. 


Use a Bull sired by Ambassador Fobes 


l | “Ambassador” is by S. P. O. M. 37th and out 
& of that great foundation cow, Wisconsin 
Fobes. His sons and daughters have good 
type. His daughters’ records prove him a sire 
of production. 

We have for sale a few young sons of Ambas- 
sador Fobes. They are from good record dams 
that have both individuality and breeding. 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Write or, better still, come to the farm. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of s 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


=—- SEND FOR LIST =— 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 
PRODUCTION — BREEDING 


“* Our Junior herd sire is by King Ona and 
3 from Clover Farm Mercena Segis, a grand- 
daughter of King Segis, with 4 records over 
30 lbs. and with 950 lbs. butter in a year. 


ey ‘ 


We have young sons of this sire from 
daughters of Maplecrest Korndyke Henger- 
<p git ° veld for sale. 


OOD DAIRY FARM - 


LAKEW BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 

Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
A. R. O. daughters. He is a ‘‘PIEBE” son from a 1230-Ib. former world’s 
record ‘“‘COUNT’’ daughter. 
Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 lbs. butter this year. 
Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-Ib. daughter of Sir P. O. M. 
This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 
every respect. 


A. J. LASHBROOK, 


Butter in 365 Days 


See 


Send for Pedigree and Photo 


: 4, 
sir Walker Segis Homestead 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 
BULL CALF born Aug. 31, 1927, dam 819 
lbs. yearly record. Sire from a high record 
daughter of ‘37th’? and a son of Sir P. O. M 
from a 1,100-lb. dam. Price $125. ; 
B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn. 


SERVICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


K. P. O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
Mercedes, his dam world’s champion in Class C, 
Under Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 


size and production write 
L. “E. FERGUSON, 


LAURENS, IOWA. 
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6°90 dairymen catit be wrong 


Here’s the plan used by 60,000 
dairymen to make extra money. 


Raise all the feed you can. 
{legume hay when possible.} 


Use just enough Purina 
to supply what your own 
feed lacks. Read the 
directions in the bag. 


Take a moment to 


figure out your Three months later 

| | lif present milk and : figure up your costs 
feed costs before again. If Purina doesn’t 

© you start on make you more money 


Purina. @ ~—don’t feed it! 


MT 
i im 
at 


Order Purina at the store with the checkerboard : 
sign. It is bound to make more money for you. 


6°90 dairymen cart be wron J 


PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Cow Booklet—free 
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24% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
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“You can’t beat them 
for wear” 


“I have worn Ball-Band rubber and 
woolen footwear for about eighteen eS 


years now,” says Samuel J. Millar, Super- <n 


intendent of the big Briarcombe Farm, 
at Winona, Minnesota. He goes on: 

“T first made the acquaintance of the 
rubbers with the little Red Ball trade- 
mark down in Pennsylvania, where I 
learned how much punishment Ball- 
Band boots will stand. 

; stock of Ball-Band rubbers now 
since practically everything from 
light rubbers for dress wear to high top 
boots for hunting and fishing. For 
all-’round farm workI wear the heavy 
rubbers over my shoes. You can’t 
beat them for wear.” 

Briarcombe Farm is widely known 
forits registered Guernsey cows and for 
the beautiful landscaping ofits 476 acres 
of rolling, fertile land: Mr: Millar and 
his men find time for play, as well as 
work, as the photograph shows. 
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In midland Minnesota... on Vermont's moun- 
tain farms ... and on the plas of Kansas... 


Through winter’s cold 
and wet their FEET are 


WARM and DRY 


There’s a big difference in climates in 
this country, just as there is a big dif- 
ference in the work that men do. But 
these men—and millions like them — 
know that Ball-Band footwear stands 
the gaff, regardless of work or weather. 


In snow and slush, in rain and mud, 


these rubbers and boots keep the feet 
warm and dry, monthin and month out. 


And in Ball-Band footwear you get 
good fit, whether it is in rubber boots 
worn over socks, or arctics and rub- 
bers worn over shoes. 


“Fitted perfectly’ 


Good fit means foot comfort and, as 
every farmer knows, farm work in bad 
weather is much easier if the feet are 
not pinched or cramped or rubbed at 
any point. 


You can make sure of getting fit, 
comfort and more days’ wear if you 
ask your dealer for Ball-Band rubber 
footwear. Be sure you see the Red 
Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA 
RUBBER & WOOLEN MBG. CO. 
313 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


“Warm in the 


Five years ago G. J. Perkins and 
his son, Charles H. Perkins, 
started a milk route in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. It is a town of 
only about 2000 homes, and 
four other dairies were already 
in operation. Today they boast 
the largest route in town, de- 
livering over 500 quarts of milk 
daily. In this way they market 
the dairy products of a herd of 
70 cows, all registered, and all 
maintained on their 265-acre 
farm. 

Like his father before him, 
Mr. Charles Perkins, whose 
photograph is shown, wears 
only Ball-Band footwear. He 
has on one of the leather top 
rubbers. “I like it,” he says, 
“because its rubber shoe part is 
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Ball-Band footwear 

includes many styles of rub 
bers and galoshes for dre 
wear. Trim fit, smart 
andlong wear arebuilt. 
every item—and the 
Ball is on every one. 


coldest weather” 


just high enough to keep 1) 
feet dry at most of the worl 
do, and its high leather top ¢ 
ables me to wear a Ball-Ba’ 
woolsockunderneath that kee} 
my feet warm in the coldest t) 
low-zero weather. | 

“Most of our men wear Ba’ 
Band footwear, too. I belie: 


there is just as much differen) 


in rubber footwear as there) 
between blooded and seri 
bulls. For instance, one oft. 


boys paraded a new pair — 


things before me not longa) 
that looked like my Ball-Bal 
footwear. He boasted of t) 
money he had saved in buyi! 
them instead of Ball-Ban« 
They are already worn out a! 
mine are just broken in.” — | 


“Every Red Ball article I ever 
had, fitted perfectly and kept 
its shape. My rubbers do not 
rot or crack—only wear will 
destroy them, and they stand 
that for a long, long time.” 
This is the opinion of Anton 
Jacobsen, oneof thebest known 
farmers around Atchison, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Jacobsen combines a 
94-acre dairy farm with chicken 
raising. He has 25 Holstein 
cows and 500 White Leghorns. 
Explaining further, he says: 
“I’ve worn footwear with the 
Red Ball trade-mark for twenty 
years or more. I’ve worn many 
a pair of four-buckle cloth arc- 
tics for three winters anda pair 
of Ball-Band boots will last me 
for years. The rubbers that I 
have on are what I wear around 
the barn when the ground is 
frozen, or go to town in.” 


ALI-BAND 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS 
ARCTICS - GALOSHES : SPORT AND 
WORK SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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If you like your shoes and 
rubbers combined, Ball- 
Band makes several styles 
of leather-top rubbers. (See 
cut on extreme left.) The 


rubber and arctic shown 
are two popular styles for 
winter wear. 


qifying Pure-bred Sires 


‘Minnesota Holstein Breeders’ 
ation, co-operating through the 
.il County Holstein Breeders’ 
htion, is undertaking a piece 
/k in classifying the pure-bred 
i service in the herds through- 
‘-ertail County, which will mean 
“h to the Holstein industry as 
‘dvanced Registry work did 
t was started through the Hol- 
|riesian Association of America. 
rtail County, since organizing 
rears ago, has been one of the 
ctive county Holstein associa- 
n the country. This organiza- 
the present time has a reputa- 
\ placing the largest number of 
ed sires in the sire campaign 
' county in the United States. 
have also been very active in 
velopment of the county mana- 
in, the promotion of boys’ and 
salf club work, the erad‘cation 
erculosis, the organization of 
isting associations, and in gener- 
‘icity on Holsteins. Much has 
written regarding classification 
|; pure-bred Holstein sires and 
is, and the Ottertail County 
‘rs decided that it was time to 
julking and start something that 
Ibe done in a practcal way. 

\the request of the Ottertail 
y Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 
1 committee was appointed by 
joard of Directors of the State 
“in Breeders’ Association to co- 
|e with the county association in 
}ping a practical plan that would 
| to both grade and pure-bred 
| The men on this committee 
W. S. Moscrip, V. S. Culver, 
Hansen, and John B. Irwin. 
plan, as developed, is applica- 
| both grade and pure-bred herds 
ihe purpose of this undertaking 
le briefly classified as follows: 1. 
‘fying pure-bred sires according 
2 production and type of their 
ing. 2. Classifying the cows, if 
reeders so desire, according to 
| 8. Giving breeders advice and 
istions on their breeding opera- 
This plan will discover the 
|bulls of the breed through their 
and the type and production of 
| daughters; it will continue in 
te the outstanding sires of the 
“in as many herds as possible; 
it will enable breeders to secure 
irvice of pure-bred Holstein sires 
aot only rate good as individuals 
lave proven their value through 
type and production of their 
ring. 

the work of classifying sires, no 
are classified unless they rate 
good, very good, or excellent. In 
* the work, the advisors found 
the plan of sub-dividing each one 
e above classes into a minus and 
rating gave a better general idea 
e exact rating of the sires as well 
males, so that in reality, instead 
laving the four ratings, there 
d be twelve ratings. 

le work in the classifying or rat- 
of sires has been completed in 
ttail County, a total of 18 sires 
7 herds being classified. 

Mowing is the official classifica- 
schedule that determined the 
ification or rating of the sires in 
‘eounty project. In presenting 
classification the sires are divid- 
nto three divisions, and for the 
enience of the readers we are ar- 
fing this classification in reverse 
r to show the gradual progress 
he type and production of the 
wing are indicated. 


on C. Bulls, One Year and Over 


ss 8. Bull, one year old; fair individual 
untested dam. 

Ss 2. Bull, one year old; fair individual 
A. R. dam, or very good individual from 
ited dam. 

s 1. Bull, one year old; good individual 


from A. R. dam, or good or excellent individu- 
al from untested dam. 
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And Yow’ll Find it Su- 
perior to Sixes of Other 
Makes Costing Hun- 
dreds of Dollars More 


HE sweeping 

enthusiasm 

for the Great New Chry- 

sler “62” is due to the pub- 

lic’s recognition that it has 

completely upset all past 

ideas of what $1095 could 
buy in a motor car. 


Here are features hereto- 
fore foundonlyinChryslers 
of higher price—features 
of performance, beauty, 
luxury, comfort, economy, 
safety, dependability and 
long life for which, in any 
other make, you would still 
have to pay hundreds of 
dollars more. 


We will gladly turn a Great 
New Chrysler “62” over to 
you to test in your own 
way. Then you'll under- 
stand fully the acclaim of 
this sensational car which 
today more than ever is 
setting the country Chry- 
sler-wild. 


Anything Less Than All 
These is Less Than Your 
Money’s Worth 


1. Six-Cylinder Engine, 54 h. p. 
2. 7-bearing Crankshaft 
3. 62 and more Miles an Hour 
4. Typical Chrysler Acceleration 
5. Impulse Neutralizer 
6. Webbed Crankcase 
7. Ventilated Crankcase 
8. Invar Steel Strut Pistons 
9. Special Engine Manifolding 
10. Exclusive Type of Cylinder 
Head and Combus.ion 
Chamber 
11. Silchrome Valves 
12. Oil Filter 
13. Air Cleaner 
14. Thermostatic Heat Control 
15. Manifold Heat Control 
16. Cellular Type Radiator 
17. Full Pressure Oiling System 
18. Rubber Engine Mountings 
19. 18-inch-Base Road Wheels 
20. Balanced Front Wheels 
21. Pivotal Steering 
22. 4-wheel Hydraulic Brakes 
23. High Carbon Steel Springs 
24. Specially-designed Rear Axle 
for Balloon Tires 
25. Levelizers Front and Rear 
26. Indirectly-Lighted Instrument 
Panel 
27. Fedco Numbering System 
28. Electric Gasoline Gauge 
29. Headlamp Control on Steer- 
ing Wheel 
30. Narrow Corner Pillars 
31. Adjustable Steering Wheel 
32. Cadet Visor 
33. Saddle Spring Seat Cushio-—s 
34. Fine Mohair Upholstery 
35. Rigid Type Curtains on Tour- 
ing Car 
36. Adjustable Front Seat 
37: Low Center of Gravity 
38. Double Beaded Body Con- 
struction 
39. Chrysler Smartness and Sym- 
metry of Line 
40. Attractive Color Combina- 
tions in Great Variety 


Great New 
feature for feature \ 6 | 
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To $1295 f.0.b. Detroit 


Great New ‘‘62’’ Prices 


Touring Car - - - $1095 
Business Coupe - - 1125 
2-door Sedan - - ~- 1145 
Roadster - - + - 1175 


(with rumble seat) 
Coupe(withrumbleseat)1245 
4-door Sedan - + + 1245 
Landau Sedan - - 1295 


All prices f.o. b. Detroit, sub- 
ject to current Federal excise 
tax. Chrysler dealers are ina 
position to extend the conve- 
nience of time payments. 


7 7 5 


“Red-Head”’ High-Compres- 
sion Engine—s pecially de- 
signed for use with high-com- 
pression gas, is standard 
equipment on the Roadster 
and is available at slight ex- 
tra cost on all other models, 


Whe Neur 
52) Five body styles 
$725 to $875 
Ne Illustrious Neu 
72) Seven body 
styles 
$149510$1745 


Imperial 


= 0 Eleven body 
styles 
$2495 to$3495 


Class 1. 
cellent. 


Type: Fair, good, very good, ex- 


Records of dam: if any. Offspring: 


to poor quality forming the roughage. 
The animals were weighed every 10 


Division B 

Class 3. Type: Fair individual from untest- 
ed dam; not less than 8 offspring, grade or 
pure-bred, 50% of which must rate good, very 
good, or excellent. 

Class 2. Type: Fair individual from A, R. 
dam, or good individual from untested dam; 
not less than 10 daughters in milk, 50 per 
eent of which must have A. R. or cow test- 
ing association records of not less than 300 
lbs. fat; and 50 per cent of all offspring must 
rate good, very good, or excellent. 

Class 1. Type: Fair, good, very good, ex- 
cellent. Records of dam: if any. Offspring: 
Not less than 10 daughters in milk, 50 per 
cent of which must have A. R. or cow testing 
association records of not less than 350 Ibs. 
fat, and 50 per cent of all offspring must 
rate good, very good, or excellent. 


Division A 
Type: Fair, good, very good, ex- 
Offspring : 


Class 3. 
cellent. Records of dam: if any. 


Not less than 10 daughters in milk, 50 per 


eent of which must have records of 25 per 
cent above A. R. requirements, and 60 per 
cent of all offspring must rate good, very 
good, or excellent. 

Class 2. Type: fair, good, very good, ex- 
cellent. Records of dam: if any. Offspring: 
Not less than 10 daughters in milk, 50 per 
cent of which must have records 40 per cent 
above A. R. requirements, and 60 per cent 
of all offspring must rate good, very good, or 
excellent. 


Not less than 10 daughters in milk, 50 per 
cent of which must have records 60 per cent 
above A. R. requirements. Not less than 20 
daughters in milk, 50 per cent of which must 
have records 55 per cent above A. KR. require- 
ments: Not less than 30 daughters in milk, 
50 per cent of which must have records 
50 per cent avove A. R. requirements ; and 
60 per cent of all offspring must rate good, 
very good, or excellent. 


ROBERT GEIGER, Sec., 
Minnesota Holstein Breeders’ Asso. 


Effect of Sunlight on Calves 


T. W. Gullickson and C. H. Eckles 
make the following report in the 
Journal of Dairy Science: 

Four heifer calves were placed on 
an experiment at from 8 to 7 days of 
age. Two were confined in a com- 
pletely dark well-ventilated box stall 
and allowed in the open only at night. 
The other two were allowed to run 
out of doors during the day and con- 
fined only at night. The ration for all 
animals was identical, the grain por- 
tion consisting of corn meal, corn glu- 
ten feed, wheat bran, and linseed oil 
meal, 3:1:1:1, and timothy hay of fair 


days and the height. at the top of the 
withers measured every 30 days dur- 
ing the 2-year -period. 

The animals in both lots continued 
normal in all outward respects during 
the test. All heifers came in heat 
when less than a year of age. The 
two in the “sunlight” group were ac- 
cidentally bred at the first heat pe- 
riod. One dropped a normal full-time 
calf, and the other a small, slightly 
deformed calf, with both eyes present 
but blind. This condition was not 
thought to be due to the ration. One 
heifer in the “no sunlight” group was 
bred at about 16 months of age and 
dropped a normal calf. The other 
heifer of this group was found to 
have malformed reproductive organs 
which prevented conception but did 
not hinder oestrum. 


From these data it is concluded that 
the absence of sunlight was without 
effect upon calves kept in darkness 
from the age of one week to/ two 
years. Normal reproduction also oc- 
curred, 


Se 
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Mr. Frank Banta, of Peoria, Ill., is the owner of a highly developed 
purebred Holstein herd that has become widely known in Holstein 
circles. Records kept at this farm show that production was greatly 
increased after the De Laval Milker was installed. Below is a sum- 

mary of their records for two years: 


Milker Used 
Herd average 1926—821 lbs. fat 
2 individuals 1927—72.5 lbs. fat 
3 individuals 1927—71.6 lbs. fat 


Hand Milking | 
Herd average 1925—245 lbs. fat — 
2 individuals 1926—56.3 lbs. fat 
3 individuals 1926—41.2 lbs. fat 


Breeders and Dairymen Find the Solution . 


of the Milking Problem in the De Laval! 


HE milking problem is many sided, but from 

whatever angle it is viewed the De Laval 
Milker offers itself as the practical and desirable 
solution. 


If production is your problem hundreds of breed- 
ers of fine cows will tell you that the De Laval 
Milker helps the cow achieve her maximum produc- 
tion, by means of its uniform, gentle action. They 
will tell you that its gentle action helps keep teats 
and udders in the pink of condition and that its de- 
pendability totally eliminates the endangering of 
production records through careless milking or 
changes in speed and action, as is often the case in 
hand milking. 


If you are endeavoring to solve the problem of 
producing cleaner milk there are hundreds of De 


De Laval Milker 


The De Laval Separator Company 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd, 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Right: Mr. George Campbell, owner of the Cle- 
burne Jersey Farm at Spring Hill, Tenn., and his 
highly developed purebred Jerseys are widely 
known. A De Laval Milker is used exclusively 
and is regarded as a necessity where better milk- 
ing is required. 

Below: The splendid purebred Ayrshires kept 
at Locust Farm, Warwick, R. I., owned by Mr. EK. 
H. Parsons, are well known for type and produc- 
tion. A De Laval’ Milker is used with marked 
success. 


cleanse and keep sweet and clean. Sh 


Laval users producing Grade A and Certified milk 
who will tell you that it is easy with the De Laval 
Its sanitary features are exclusively De Laval and 
are added assurance of consistently low bacteria 
counts. Best of all, the De Laval Milker is easy to 


If the saving of time and labor is your goal the 
De Laval is again the solution to your problem, for 
one man with the De Laval Milker can do the milk = 
ing in the same time, in a better manner and with — 
greater ease, than can two or three men milking b 
hand. It gives you more time for recreation, more 
time for other work, and makes dairying more 
pleasant and more profitable. 


Write for complete information, or if you prefer, 
ask to have a De Laval representative call. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 


Fair Weather Farm, owned by C. 
weather, is the home of a fine purebred 
herd that is rapidly reaching a high po it 
velopment. Several outstanding record; 
been made by individuals of this herd re 
Fair Weather Compiegne has just comp 
record in Class DDD with 10,483 lbs. of m 
575.2 lbs. of butter-fat. When this record b 
official she should be a Class Leader takin 
ond place and champion of her class in New 
State. pea (> 


Q ed at Fort Atkinson, 
‘(as second class matter. 
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4 YEAR ago, beginning October 25, 
_ we published a series of nine 
articles on the feeding of dairy 
. Inasmuch as December marks 
beginning of several months of 
muous winter - feeding, we are 
jishing a brief summary of that 
e's in two short articles. 
1 most dairy farms quite a large 
ja of the crops grown are marketed 
hugh dairy cows. The kinds of 
rs grown and the way these are 
have a lot to do with their ulti- 
2 yalue when marketed 
sairy products. 
costs money to maintain 
0; whether they produce 
it,» or much. Because of this 
it is important that 
2 attention be given to 
viding out cows not capable 
fnaking a fair return for 
ar and feeds used for 
r needs. The dairy herd 
arovement association will 
i) to eliminate this over- 
«1 cost of maintaining 
diterfeit cows. 
uite often it is not the 
elt of the cow that she 
#3 to increase the values 
i the feeds given her, 
jietimes she is underfed, 
1 though the feeds used 
‘of desirable kind and 
portion. 
f cows. are to return good 
tes for the feeds they con- 
le, a wage for labor, 
iething with which to pay 
other costs and a profit 
ides, they must have the 
at kinds ‘of materials to 
; with; their rations 
st be balanced according 
eir needs. 
dairy cow uses more 
gh feeds and gives a 
ater return for them than 
ther farm animal. The 
ryman who realizes this 
sets his farm in order to produce 
$ quantities of the best roughage 
thereby built a substantial foun- 
for his feeding practice. 
a rule, the most economical pro- 
ion is from a ration the rough- 
part of which is a succulent feed 
a legume hay. Good roughage 
uld be fed to the limit of appetite. 
; - effect of growing legumes on 
fertility of the soil has long been 
. This value is indirectly re- 
in the milk check because it 
possible growing more rough- 
a given acreage, thereby en- 
a dairyman to feed cows he al- 
has better or he may increase 
and still feed good cows all 
vill eat of good roughage. 
ood cow cannot do her best on 
oughage alone. 
two most important functions 
ain mixture are: (1) to sup- 
additional nutrients required 
not supplied in the rough- 
1 (2) to supply these nutri- 
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ents in such proportion as will meet 
the requirements for a balanced ra- 
tion. In addition to these the grain 
mixture should be palatable; it 
should be made of a variety of feeds; 
and it should not disturb the normal 
digestive process. 

The two most common errors in 
feeding grain to cows are: (1) un- 
derfeeding of quantity; (2) under- 
feeding of protein. 

A combination of silage and alfalfa 
or soy bean hay requires a grain 
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mixture yielding about 11 per cent 
digestible protein; one of silage and 
clover hay, 12 to 14 per cent; one of 
silage and mixed hay, 15 to 17%; and 
one of silage and non-legume hay re- 
quires a mixture yielding from 18 to 
20% digestible protein. 

How can such mixtures be made 
without actually figuring them out on 
paper? 

In order to get variety and with it 
palatability it is advisable to include 
in any mixture two carbonaceous 
feeds, two high protein feeds, and one 
bulky, medium protein feed. Carbo- 
naceous feeds commonly grown on 
farms or available in the local mar. 
ket are: corn, grain sorghums such 


GOOD WAD 
DOUBLE.| [OF ALFALFA, | 
"WL HAVE) JORDER OF \ |ABOUT TEN POUNDS|\ 

Se a SOME 600? | | SKimmiILK | “|OF GOOD FEED 


GROUND OATS 
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as’ kafir, barley, oats, and hominy 
feed. High protein feeds of. standard 
quality and usually available are: 
linseed meal, cottonseed meal, gluten 
meal, gluten feed, soy bean meal, and 
ground soy beans. The most popular 
bulky, medium protein feed is wheat 
bran. 

In addition to these are ready 
mixed feeds offered by. the various 
manufacturers and made to fit the 
various needs of dairy farmers. In 
buying mixed feeds it is important 


[FeTHEY? COUERDZOR DER 
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to make the feed fit the roughage 
available. 

The proportions of different con- 
centrates for mixtures suitable to be 
fed with different roughages or their 
combinations are as follows: 


Car- High 

Roughage bona- Pro- 
combination ceous Bran tein 
feed feed 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

Silage and alfalfa hay “600 100 = 100 
Silage and soy bean hay 600 100 =100 
Silage and clover hay 500 100 =.200 
Silage and mixed hay 450, 100 250 
Silage and non-lezume hay 350 100 3850 
Alfalfa or soy bean hay 600 100 50 
Clover hay 600 100 =100 
Mixed hay 450 100 = =250 
350 100 350 


Non-legume hay 


Number 23 


FITTING THE FEED TO THE COW 


The table above is only an approxi- 
mation and should be used with some 
discrimination. The amount of car- 
bonaceous feed indicated in each case 
should be supplied from two such feeds 
in approximately equal amounts; it is 
desirable that the amount of high 
protein feed indicated also be supplied 
from two such feeds. For example, 
the mixture for silage and alfalfa hay 
calls for 600 lbs. of carbonaceous 
feed, 100 lbs. medium protein, bulky 
feed, such as bran, and 100 Ibs. of 
high protein feed. The mix- 
ture might be made of 300 
lbs. each of ground corn and 
oats, 100 Ibs. of bran, and 50 
lbs. each of cottonseed meal 
and gluten feed. 

It is not advisable to use 
corn, hominy feed, gluten 
feed, and gluten meal all in 
the same mixture because all 
are from only one _ source, 
corn. Furthermore, all are 
heavy feeds and 100 lbs. of 
bran is not enough to give 
such a mixture the desired 
bulk. 

After one has _ provided 
good roughage and has made 
or bought ‘a _ concentrates 
mixture suitable to be fed 
with it, the rate of feeding 
the mixture is of consider. 
able importance. The rule 
in most common practice is 
to feed grain to Holsteins, 
Ayrshires, and Brown Swiss 
at a rate of 1 lb. for each 
3% to 4 lbs. of milk produced 
and to Jerseys and Guern- 
seys at a rate of 1 lb. for 
each 2% to 3% lbs. of milk 
produced. These rates will 
vary somewhat with the 
quality of roughage offered 
and with the likes and dis- 
likes of the individual cows. 
A very good practice is to 
start in feeding grain at a 
rate. of ya “vtoe 4 or 4 tom ase 
depending on the breed, as men- 
tioned, and gradually increase the 
amount until such times as there 
is no corresponding increase in pro- 
duction. This finds the maximum 
production obtainable with a given 
ration under given conditions. Max- 
imum production is not always the 
most economical production but as a 
rule it is. By trying out the quantity 
of grain fed in the above manner one 
avoids both over- and underfeeding, 
a very important factor in the econo- 
my of production. 


We have tried to make the sug- 
gestions in this article as simple and 
as practical as possible. We urge 
such of our subscribers as are inter- 
ested in improving their rations to 
compare their present rations and 
feeding with the suggestions made, 


if, on compar ison, it appears that ime oat 


provement can be made, we_ Aarge 
that a trial and comparison be made 
(Continued on page 1171), y.o.04% 
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“LOVE OF FAR it BRINGS SUCCE 


VER Storstad began with the 
stumps and brush, left by a big 
lumber company, in 1917, to make 

-a successful dairy farm near Brain- 
ard, Minnesota. Today he-has a home 
anyone would be proud to own and 
happy to live in. 

Iver was born in Norway with a 
love of the country in him. So when 
he came to America at the age of 21, 
landing at Fargo, North Dakota, he 
immediately got a job on a big farm. 
He knew just a little English, but 
quickly picked up more. Because of 
his industry, his willingness to use his 
head, he became the farm manager. 
It didn’t take him long to absorb 
American ways, while keeping the 
many benefits he had from living in 
the old country. 

When one of the big railroads was 
making extensions out through the 
West, Iver was attracted to construc- 
tion work and became a foreman 
From this he went to the work of a 
locomotive carpenter, building engine 
cabs, in the Northern Pacific shops at 
Brainard, Minn., for nearly fifteen 
years. But the old love of the farm 
kept pulling him back to the soil. 

So finally he left the shops for 
good, so he says, and bought 40 acres 
of stumps. It didn’t look very encour- 
aging. But Iver knew his health 
would be better out of doors than in 
the shops. His wife did her part and 
helped him to succeed. 

“T always wanted to 
get out and build up a 
real dairy farm, making 
clean milk and selling it 
at a reasonable price. 1 
didn’t like the kind of 
milk we used to buy in 
town and thought we 
would be doing some- 
thing really worth while 
if we could help other 
folks to have the kind of 
milk they ought to use. 

“That was my ambi- 
tion when we moved out 
here among the stumps. 
I have bought some 
more land since then, ‘so 
we now own 86 acres of 
which 40 are cleared and 
under plow. In 1918 I 
began dairying with just 
four grade cows. Right now we are 
milking 23 cows but usually have a 
few more than that. They are all 
high grades. It does not pay to keep 
and work with a poor cow.” 

The Storstads are proud of their 
farm, so have given it a name, 
“Greenwood Dairy.” They have made 
the name stand for quality in Brain- 
ard. There is a demand for all the 
milk the Greenwood Dairy produces. 
But there is no delivery to the homes. 
Each day Iver takes his bottles of 
milk into town, leaving them at five 
grocery stores and two bakeries, and 
receives 8 cents a quart. He has no 
deliveries, no trouble with collections. 

The barn and the dairy house are 
kept clean enough for inspection at 
all times. We know this is true, be- 
cause no one at the Greenwood Dairy 
was expecting us the day we visited 
there. And we only wish we could al- 
ways be sure of getting milk from a 
barn and milk house we knew to be 
just as clean as this one. A lot more 
milk would be used under such im- 
proved conditions. 

The barn was scored not long ago 
by a representative of the Live Stock 
Sanitary Board at 96, which is very 
high. The score card used conformed 
very closely to the requirements of 
certified milk barns. 

“IT had some:rather hard, dirty com- 
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petition to begin with,” says Iver, 
“but I had faith folks would event- 
ually turn to a product they knew 


was produced under the right condi- 


tions and properly taken care of.” 


milking machine. His carrier saves a 
lot of time in cleaning out the barn, 
in fact the young son does most of 
this work and does not object with 
such’ mechanical assistance. 


| 


THE OLD BARN IN WHICH IVER STORSTAD BEGAN TO DAIRY 


As soon as the milk is drawn it is 
cooled, this being made possible by 
the use of ice. There is a good sized 
ice house near the dairy. Mrs. Stor- 
stad takes all the care of the utensils 
and helps with the bottling of the 


THE STORSTADS HAVE REASON TO BE PROUD OF THEIR “GREENWOOD DAIRY” FARM 


milk. In fact all the work on the 
farm is done by Mr. and Mrs. Stor- 
stad and their twelve-year-old boy. Of 
course, he only helps such time as he 
is not in school. 

Iver is a believer in using machin- 
ery and equipment wherever possible 
to take the place of human hands. He 
finds it isn’t so much of a chore to do 
all the milking himself with a good 


ee 


“The drinking cups are a mighty 
fine thing,’ says Iver, ‘for they not 
only make the cows do better, but 
they certainly do save a lot of labor. 
They never take any time to care for, 
except once in a while to clean out. I 


hire no help, so have to use every way 
to keep down my labor.” 

The barn is 86x74 feet in size, com- 
pletely equipped and ventilated, with 
a modern system. “I received quite a 
lot of help in planning my barn from 
the company supplying the equip- 
ment and the system of ventilation.” 
An 80-ton silo stands in one corner. 
Iver has no trouble raising all the si- 


INTERIOR OF THE NEW BARN WHICH IS COMPLETELY ‘EQUIPPED AND 


- SCORED 96 BY THE LIVE STOCK SANITARY BOARD 


a 


‘ o 
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is practical for certain form 


“ing to find. 


just as clean, just as good. 


‘money raising ealve 
Bec 


jaws as needs and Coulee 7 
duce more. No doubt He 
dairy grows. pe 

We noticed a popular mak 
tor standing near and ask 
found this practical. He saic 


But my soil here is not v 
It is what. you would. call | 
sandy loam. I find I can pl 
with horses than with the 
can’t plow over 4% inches 
the tractor and I do not 
same depth two years in 
One year I may want to 
inches deep and about six 
next year. I can do that i 
soil with horses, but not 1 
tractor. But there is a le 
around the farm Tr use| 
fore: 

Iver has adapted 2a . ver: 
tion of crops for his land ; 


The sdeonds crop of ¢ O° 
turns under. He has pl nty 
nure from his herd, whi, 


the spreader to take to th 
likes to take it out every 
course there are some seasc 


“We were. 
al when we aske 
-he was making 
oe He nit not 


I ieee tole you 
only cows that ¢ 


the acre, anda 
‘care for the 
_ they have a 
pay me well. 
¥ do. : rs i i ve | 


you must ke 

and count costs on what you : 

“T have been back to Nox 
‘once since coming to this | 
want to go over again, bef 
noticed one thing we can 
‘good advantage in this ¢ 
we talk about how man 
have, how much of this‘ 
ere putting in. In the 
they try, imstead, to se 
they can raise on an_ acre 


“Until we get right dov 


It is right 
time, if they could only. 
trouble is most of us ¢ 


us; then we think the 
ought. to come along and — 
magical thing for us.” 

Iver was able to see a e 
tunity nine years ago, He 
lost his vision nor his enthus' 
dairy is not as large as som 


er in the country. He NY 
present 250 quarts of milk 
8c a quart. For his cre 
50c a quart. | And contra 
lief. of many, Iver say 


ca of which : 


I’ EWAUNEE, Wisconsin, was 
& brought forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the United States in 


fembling gold there. Lands were 
I, bought and sold 
at fabulous prices. 
A single eighty 
acres entered 
from the govern- 
ment in Septem- 
ber, 1836, was lat- 
er sold to Solo- 
mon P. Chase by 
Morgan L. Mar- 
tin for $38,000. 
However, the 
bubbles soon 
vst and the wilderness surrounding 
waunee was not even disturbed. 

m 1837 a lumber mill was built on 
, Kewaunee River, practically on 
‘spot where I was born. This mill 
“not prove to be a success and the 
yperty reverted to its former own- 
Joshua Hathaway, who finally got 
Mr, Valk, of Cook County, Illinois, 
erested in the property, and he 
ved in to continue the work of 
ving the lumber July, 1843. On the 
ole, this first settlement in Kewau- 
» County was practically a failure. 
was not until 1853 that my grand- 
her purchased th‘s particular tract 
land and remnants of the old mill 
m are still visible. No efforts were 
de to reestablish this colony as the 
aber business proved to be a fail- 
», but in later years a better dam 
2 was found about a half mile fur- 
x up the river and a substantial 
m with a much better flowage is 
il in existence, and a grist mill has 
2m operated by the W. Syke Com- 
ny for the past quarter of a cen- 
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from a little write-up on Kewaunee 
quote the following: 
From 1853 to 1858, B. R. White, 
mes R. Slauson, Joseph and Seth 
ore, George Grimmer, John Metz- 
*, Charles Brandes, Joseph Walend- 
Joseph Duvall, Valentine Hoffman, 
talis Miller, Patrick J. Roonery, 
arles Deda, Alfred Vibber, Fred Jo- 
mnes, Charles W.. Dikeman, Wojta 
ansky, John Lutgen, Frederick 
hne, John Wrabetz, and many oth- 
} came in and settled, and Kewau- 
2 began to make visible progress. 
waunee, however, did not become 
village until about April 30, 1873, 
the late R. L, Wing was elected 
president of the Board. The city 
Kewaunee was incorporated April 
1883, and V. Mashek was elected 
> first mayor.” 
The Seth and Joseph Moore re- 
red to were my Uncle Joseph and 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF 


Hunter of 


my father. Of course they came in 
1853, together with my grandfather 
and a year or two later my grand- 
father’s family moved from Racine to 
Kewaunee. It was a 
rather hard struggle for 
the family during the 
first few years. Howev- 
er, my father and my 
grandfather were _ in- 
veterate hunters and 
trappers and furs 
brought ready cash at 
Green Bay thirty miles 
to the westward. 

The early settlers 
clung pretty close to the 
rivers which were 
used as the high- 
way for a good 
many years until 
roads could be put 
through. Slauson 
Grimmer and Com- 
pany, together 
with a Mr. Taylor, 
built a sawmill at 
the mouth of the 


Kewaunee Gold Rush — Lake Captains Become 


Stock Buyers — Packing Furs to Green Bay — 
Matches and Early Lights —The Sugar Bush 


RANSOM A. MOORE, WISCONSIN 


HON. V. MASHEK, KEWAUNEE’S 
FIRST MAYOR 
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Kewaunee 


bring back cows and heifers. After 
unloading the vessels, the captain or 
mate went out into the country 
around Milwaukee and Racine and 
purchased the necessary 
cows. When they were 
brought up to the village 
of Kewaunee, before the 
bridge piers were built 
out into the Lake, the 
only way the cattle 
could be put ashore was 
to push them off the 
gang plank into the lake 
and drive them to shore. 
The cattle were marked 
so that every set- 
tler secured the 
animals purchased 
for him. Later, af- 
ter roads began to 
be cut through the 
forests, .consider- 
able stock was 
driven up. 

I have a vivid 
picture of seeing 
the various kinds 


RESIDENCE OF HONORABLE V. MASHEK 


river and were also instrumental in 
helping to put in a bridge pier. This 
ran out into the lake for sixty or 
eighty rods. It was constructed by 
driving poles into the sand and plank- 
ing over so that teams could draw ma- 
terial for loading the vessels. Previous 
to that many settlers made timber 
slides down which they shot their cord 
wood and ties to the beach. Vessels 
coming from the South picked them 
up in small boats or lighters. The 
mills attracted many settlers. 

As the early settlers cleared their 
land, they felt the need of live stock. 
They secured them through the sail- 
ing vessel crews who would agree to 


KEWAUNEE 


of butter corded up on the count- 
ers of the grocery stores. The store 
keepers took butter, eggs, or any- 
thing the farmers produced in re- 
turn for sugar, coffee, and other 
necessities. The butter was of all 
grades and colors. Some was put in 
prints, some in long rolls, often four 
or five pounds in a single roll. Some 
was almost as white as milk and 
some was a red-yellow. Butter sold 
at from eight to ten cents a pound, 
and I think it was the most expensive 
butter ever put on the market. It had 
all flavors as well as colors, and would 
not be eaten now by the consuming 
public. 

For many years it was a rare thing 
to see a domesticated animal 
butchered in Kewaunee County. Set- 
tlers were so eager to get stock that 
they would do almost anything to se- 
cure it. However, it was all scrub 
stock. Feed was plentiful and hay 
could be secured very easily from 
marshes and waste places. The 
farmers did no systematic dairying 
nor did they know what it would cost 
to produce a pound of butter. The 
manufacture of cheese was not 
thought of except in a crude way. 

The scarcity of money in the early 
days was felt by most settlers, The 
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policy of the mills was to create trade 
for their stores. So if you labored for 
them, you received what was known 
as a due bill—a document showing 
that a certain amount was due the 


bearer in trade at the stores. This 
practice lead my father to devote a 
portion of his time to trapping for 
furs. It was in this way that I became a 
student of the forests and streams, 
and an inveterate hunter and trapper. 

I felt that a complete knowledge of 
the ways and habits of the wild ani- 
mals made one a master of the ani- 
mal. Even at the age of ten my 
father and I would carry our furs to 
Green Bay, a city founded by the 
early French settlers largely to secure 
the Indian trade in furs. We found 
it much easier to take the Indian 
trails for a portion of the way, slid- 
ing swiftly through the forest, car- 
rying our packs of furs and getting to 
Green Bay usually by noon. It was 
about thirty-one miles from home to 
Green Bay and it seemed no more 
hardship to go this thirty-one miles at 
the time when I was nine or ten years 
old than it is now to get up at my 
home and go a mile and a half to the 
office. : de 

There was one settler who lived 
about ten miles to the east of Green 
Bay and we aimed to get to his place 
on the return so that we could easily 
reach home early the next morning to 
start the day’s work. 

No one ever thought of becoming 
wealthy and the first desire was to get 
sufficient to eat, drink, and wear, and 
if one was comfortable he seemed to 
be happy. The people had very few 
wants, and these could usually be sup- 
plied. 

All people practiced rigid economy. 
After the introduction of matches, a 
person hesitated before striking a 
match for lighting a candle. Usually 
there was a supply of splints which 
could be put into the stove or fire- 
place and a light secured. Kerosene 
was such a price that the people did 
not burn lamps more than thirty or 
forty minutes any one evening. 

My earliest recollections are of oil 
lights. Usually a saucer or cup was 
filled with bear or raccoon oil. A 
crude wick made of a stone wrapped 
in cloth burned very n‘cely. 

Some ingenious person brought 

(Continued on page 1177) 
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Pacific 


AYRSHIRE BULL, CAVALIER’S FOX TROT 
OWNED BY FAIRFIELD Farm, KANSAS 


T is in no way belittling the Pacific 
International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion to call it Plummer’s show. 

Broad in its scope and excellent in its 
quality, it is nevertheless a reflection 
of the personality of O. M. Plummer, 
long its manager. Dynamic and al- 
ways optimistic and an idealist is 
Manager Plummer. Progressive, op- 
timistic, and substantially sound is 
his show. Time was not so many years 
ago when this exposition was a small 
affair, housed in windswept tents 
staked out in the winter mud of 
North Portland. Now instead of a 
show representative of the Northwest 
it may almost be said to be an affair 
truly national in its character. 


Many conditions contributed to 
make this year’s exposition set a new 
mark. An unusually prosperous year 
in the agricultural regions of the 
Northwest was a factor. Splendid 
winter weather conditions was anoth- 
er. Continued support by the Oregon 
legislature and the state of Idaho are 
factors. As to the weather, unusual 
conditions for the time of year en- 
abled the turnstiles to click a total at- 
tendance of well over a hundred thou- 
sand to equal-the mark of last year, 
a record up to that time. No frost 
had been experienced in Portland and 
the coast region, and with the excep- 
tion of one rainy day, a succession of 
Indian summer days stimulated at- 
tendance from long motor distances. 
To the many eastern visitors the flow- 
ering streets of Portland were a sur- 
prise and a delight. 

The usual number of meetings were 
held during the show. Owing to the 
illness of President EH, A. Stuart, the 
annual meeting of the Pacific Inter. 
national and election of officers were 
indefinitely postponed. There were, 
however, the usual business meetings 
of the Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Brown Swiss breeders, as well as 
meetings of the beef cattle, sheep, and 
horse men. 

The annual meeting of the western 
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SENIOR AND GRAND CHAMPIONS AT 1927 PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
HOLSTEIN BULL, HARRY WALDORF OF CEREALIA 
OWNED By J. C. CHAMBERLIN, WASHINGTON 


branch of the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Association, of which Professor 
F. W. Atkeson of the University of 
Idaho was chairman, was held Octo- 
ber 30—31. The usual dairy products 
display held under the auspices of 
this association was again a feature. 
A visitor of note who had a promi- 
nent place on the program was Dr. 


hibit that brought out the diversified 
nature of farming of the county. Par- 
ticularly strong was the Washington 
County exhibit of Burbank potatoes. 

In the field of dairying it was 
shown that Idaho in 1926 produced 
36,600,000 lbs. fat, an increase from 
17,600,000 lbs. in 1917. Of special in- 
terest in the exhibit was the display 


WALTER ANDREGG OF OREGON AND THE HOLLYWOOD CALF HE WON 


The calf is held by Earl Cooper of the Holstein-Friesian Ass’n. of America. 


A calf 


is awarded annually by Harold Stimson of Hollywood Farm, Washington, on basis of 


animal, 25%; herdsmanship, 
George E. Holm of the U. S. Bureau 
of Dairy Industry. 

Following this meeting the Oregon 
State Buttermakers’ Association held 
their annual convention. 


Land Products Show 


The Land Products Show was in 
every way up to its usual standard. 
The number of county booths was lim- 
ited this year to twelve, in order that 
space might be available for general 
displays and competitions. All were 
from Oregon. In the county contests 
Jackson County, Oregon, took first 
place by a single blue ribbon owing to 
the excellence of its display of fruit. 
Washington County, Oregon, took 
second place with a very excellent ex- 


WINNERS IN HEALTH CONTEST 


Left to right: Dr: C. U. Moore, judge; Reed Rigtrub, Utah winner in boys’ division; 
Lucy Case, coach; Emma May Everett, Idaho winner; Manager O. M. Plummer, 


25% ; showmanship, 25%; record book, 25%. 


of Grimm alfalfa seed, of which prod- 
uct Idaho is the leading producer 
both as to yield and quality, and the 
display of Great Northern field 
beans which are one of the important 
cash crops of the state. 


Students’ Judging Contests 


As usual, an important feature of 
the show was the student dairy judg- 
ing contest. College teams from five 
Pacific Coast institutions engaged in 
competition in the judging of cattle 
and in dairy products. In both com- 
petitions, the young men from the 
University of British Columbia won 
first place. The dairy cattle judging 
team coached by Professor H. M. 
King scored 3,555 points and, al- 


JERSEY COW, BRAMPTON SNOW PRIDE 
Ownrep By F. R. BAIN, CALIFORNIA 


December 10 


xpositio 


HQARDS. 


though no members of the 
high men, the general ave 
exceptional. Second place was 
the University of Idaho with 
only three points less than ¢ 
ner’s. Washington State Coll 
third with 8,466 points, Univ. 
California was fourth, and 
Agricultural College fifth. 
Highest scoring individual 
all breeds and classes, w: 
Newell, Washington State Col 
W. McKay, University of Brit 
lumbia, and R. E. Brooke, | 
mate, were second and third 
In the Smith—Hughes © 
judging there were 52 team 
contest representing five 
Washington contributed 22 


team, with the Bozeman, M 
second and Redmond, Ore. 
Sherman Smith of the Boze 
was high point winner. The 
posing the winning Corvall 
were Clinton Smith, Otto Oetj 
Howard Gibson. : 
and Girls’ Club Ex 

More than 400 boys and gir 
resenting the best talent of th 
cultural and home economics ¢ 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, — 
Washington, Oregon, and Cal 
attended the exposition and 
pated in the activities of Camp 
mer. Approximately 250 exhil 
live stock were made by © 
members whose participation 
a forward step in every phas 
show with the exception of 1 
department. It is doubtful if 
it of the dairy stock by the ch 11 
bers was quite equal to forme! 

This year Washington ~ 
trophy, with Oregon second ¢ 
ho, winners last year, third, 


‘The Dairy Cattle 


A return to form of the J ar 
hibit, a return with a venge 
(Continued on page 1168) 


Boys’ 


AT is being done in various 
/ states to make for better corn 
- and higher acre yields? A 
- around the circle discloses 
+ fine lines of investigations in 
an honest endeavor to 
‘all possible light on corn prob- 
Some of the high points only 
handled in this article. 
‘Indiana, Dr. G. N. Hoffer states 
his investigations that many 
oils are deficient in one or more 
2 essential plant foods. When 
symptoms of malnutrition are 
rly interpreted and the nutri- 
eficiencies corrected, increased 
py of corn are obtained. These 
ms can be made by proper 
\ers, correcting the soil reac- 
the drainage relation, and in 
ways. 
|. Hoffer has discovered methods 
sting cornstalks to determine the 
t needs. The stalks selected 
J esting should represent a majori- 
ft those in the field and should 
ears well along in maturity. The 
's are split open lengthwise, and 
j' test solutions are used. Tests 
(nade for nitrate in the stalk, for 
om, and for iron with the solu- 
)..The reactions to these tests, in 
jection also with physical appear- 
{ of the corn plant and its parts, 
| the necessary information. 


‘Illinois, work along corn im- 
ment lines is being carried on at 
experiment station at Urbana 
(also at Bloomington. The work 
Sa is under J. R. Holbert 
jie U. S. Department of Agricul- 
| Mr. ae co-operates also 
‘the experiment station. In IIli- 
‘the work in general has been 
‘corn disease lines. Inbreeding 
ee zeeding have been and are 
s used in the development of 
as resistant to disease and high 
ield. The Illinois investigators 
that the greatest improvement 
be expected to accrue not from 
jleal selection of the ears alone, 
julso from continuous practice of 
j; selection and selection on the 


i 


i 
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‘OW does a dairyman, when he 
needs money to purchase cows, 
a bull, or young stock, go 
t it to get the money from the 
mediate Credit Bank?” I recent- 
ked J. A. Rickert, vice-president 
general manager of the bank at 
aul, which serves the states of 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Mi ichigan, a good dairy territory. 
£ this question to Mr. Rickert in- 
| of some managers of the other 
banks because his bank now 
he largest number of agencies 
ounting with it and also the 
number of rediscounts. 
at’s a simple matter,’ he re- 
“Tf you are going to ask as 
estions as that I’ll be glad to 
the ‘ask me another’ game with 
ll the afternoon. All any dairy- 
g in these states has to do 
e to the Federal Intermedi- 
dit Bank, St. Paul, Minn., tell- 
that he wants to get a loan on 
"y stock which he now owns or 
hich he wishes to purchase, 
will put him in touch with 
lending agencies which re- 
t their dairy and other agri- 
paper with us. There are 
120 such lending agencies in 
esota, Wisconsin, and North Da- 
0 the dairyman should not find 
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Improvement In Various States 
“-H. H. BIGGAR, NEBRASKA 


germinator, always beginning with a 
strain which has possibilities for im- 
provement. 

One of the lines of work which Mr. 
Holbert has been carrying on is the 
investigation as to the leaning and 
lodging of corn plants. All corn 
growers are familiar with the fact 
that in any field there are big differ- 
ences in the fall with regard to the 
plants being upright, leaning, or com- 
pletely fallen over. Mr. Holbert in 
this work has been making use of a 
pulling machine which shows the dif- 
ferences in the pulling resistance of 
various plants. He has found that 
where corn follows corn consecutive- 
ly for several years, the percentage of 
leaning stalks is greater than where 
it follows virgin sod or a leguminous 
crop. There was an increase in the 
percentage of leaning stalks where 
corn was infected with diplodia. 
Erect strains of corn plants were 


EAR-TO-ROW BREEDING IN OHIO. WEIGHING THE YIELDS 
FROM EACH ROW 


found to have about twice the root 
systems of plants which were leaning 
or lodged. 

At the Wisconsin Station, B. D. 
Leith of the Agronomy Department 
has been carrying on some interesting 
work with regard to developing corns 
for the more northern regions. He 


A VIGOROUS ROW, THE RESULT OF BREEDING FOR 
RESISTANCE TO DISEASE 


EDWY. B. REID, WASHINGTON 


it difficult to get in touch with one 
or more nearby. You know we’ve al- 
ready lent about $21,000,000 through 
these agencies and we now have out- 
standing about $6,600,000. These 
represent loans on dairy cattle, beef 
and range cattle, sheep, and general 
agriculture. 

“Many farmers have the idea that 
we lend directly to farmers. That is a 
wrong impression. We don’t. The In- 
termediate Credit Banks lend directly 
to farmers’ co-operative marketing or- 
ganizations. There are not so many 
of those but that we can deal with 
them directly, but it would be physi- 
cally impossible for a bank located in 
any one city to be able to pass upon 
the collateral offered by individual 
farmers over four states. Besides, the 
law would not permit it. So we ad- 
vance the money to agricultural credit 
corporations, live stock loan com- 
panies, and in some instances banks. 
These are all in a position to look up 
the farmer and his collateral and pass 
judgment upon the loan. We, in turn, 
give close attention to the personnel 
and financial condition of the agen- 
cies which offer us the farmers’ paper 


and ask us to advance them the 


money on it. So the farmers, wheth- 
er they are dairymen, feeders, or gen- 
eral farmers, get the Intermediate 
Credit Banks’ money, and usually at 
lower rates of interest and for a long- 
er period than they can obtain it else- 
where.” 

The other day I travelled about the 
country adjacent to the Twin Cities 
talking with dairymen who had ob- 
tained loans which had been redis- 
counted with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank of St. Paul. To a man, I found 
them well satisfied with their loans 
and feeling that they had done a good 
stroke of business. Not all, of course, 
had borrowed to buy more stock, al- 
though that seemed to be the main 
reason for borrowing. Where the 
farmers had the feed or pasture, the 
additional stock were gradually pay- 
ing for themselves, where mature 
cows had been purchased; young 
stock was being grown at a minimum 
of expense. 

I found that one dairy credit cor- 
poration has more than a million dol- 


‘lars loaned to farmers of Minnesota 


and that three-fourths of it is on 
dairy cattle. This one agency says it 
expects to have out four or five mil- 


studied the problem of germination at 
42 degrees F. and selected out lines 
germinating under such temperature 
conditions. Field selections have al- 
so been made from individual plants 
showing the greatest resistance to 
cold weather. Mr. Leith states that 
thousands of acres of cold-resistant 
corn, developed through selection, 
are now being grown in the northern 
and central portions of the state and 
that the behavior of this corn is 
superior to the ordinary varieties 
grown. The selection work was done 
with the well known Golden Glow 
corn. 

At the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Agronomist T. K. Wolfe has 
been doing some interesting work in 
the crossing of varieties. In a cross 
made between Boone County White 
and the earlier variety, Silver King, 
a hybrid was developed which yielded 
seven bushels more than the former 
and 10 bushels more than the latter. 
A strain, V. P. I. Prolific, represents 
a cross between Cocke’s Prolific and 
Virginia White Dent, which yields 
more than either of the parent varie- 
ties. 

In Nebraska, the investigational 
work with corn by T. A. Kiesselbach, 
plant breeder at the experiment sta- 
tion, has been along many lines. The 
most thorough work undertaken any- 
where in the study of freezing injury 
to seed corn has been made here. The 
tests show that there is a direct rela- 

(Continued on page 1177) 


Obtaining Money From Intermediate Credit Banks 


lion dollars in the next few years and 
I have no doubt of its ability to serye 
the farmers of the state to that ex- 
tent. Other agricultural credit agen- 
cies will likely expand in proportion, 
for there seems to be an increasing 
pressure for country banks to put 
their money into industrial securities 
of one kind and another, and the city 
banks don’t want to bother with 
“barnyard stuff.” The Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, however, are 
so constructed as to be able to take 
all of the sound more than six months’ 
agricultural paper that is offered to 
them. It is for these and other rea-~ 
sons that we may expect to see this 
type of lending agency become an in- 
creasing factor in financing farming. 

The practices followed in making 
loans on dairy cattle vary somewhat 
with the different agencies, but in a 
general way they follow the same 
lines. In some instances a farmer or 
dairyman wishes to borrow the full 
purchase price of several head of 
cows. If he has other collateral than 
the new cows, so as to afford the 
credit corporation the desired protec- 
tion, he may frequently borrow the 
entire purchase price. 
lender also looks to the man’s faym- 
ing ability, financial stateniént, and 

(Continued on page 1176) . 
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SWEDISH COW TESTING ASSOCIATION: 


HE cow testing association 

idea, which was born in Den- 

mark in 1895, was brought to 
Sweden in 1898 by that leader in the 
field of animal nutrition, Nils Hans- 
son. 
was organized in Michigan in 1906. 
Sweden, therefore, has an eight-year 
lead on the United States 
adoption of this splendid type of 
dairy improvement. She now has 
about 10 per cent of her cows in test- 
ing associations. This compares with 
20 per cent in Denmark and less than 
four per cent in the typical dairy 
sections of the United States. In 


In 1924 Swedish cow testing as- 
sociations received $40,000 govern- 
ment aid, approximately $4.50 for 
each herd on test or 22 cents per 
cow. Of this sum, the national 
government provides one-third 


and the counties two-thirds. In the 
smaller, 


new associations of 250 
cows, the government pays prac- 
tically all the costs of testing. The 
large associations after three 
years are practically self-support- 
ing. The net cost to members runs 
from 50 cents to a dollar per cow 
per year, but under special condi- 
tions it may be more or less. 


some of the dairy counties in South- 
ern Sweden, however, as high as a 
third of the cows are being tested. 
On the other hand, very little is be- 
ing done in this respect in sections 
where dairying is not on a_ high 
plane. 

Sweden, like Denmark, is a dairy 
country, the main difference between 
the two being that Denmark has a 
much larger number of cattle in pro- 
portion to her population than has 


Sweden. Each country has between 
2.6 and 2.7 million cattle. Denmark, 
however, has only 15,000 square 


miles of territory while Sweden has 
nearly 174,000, or about three times 
the area of Wisconsin. Though but 
14 per cent of her land is tillable, 
the large forest plantings bring her 
percentage of productive acreage up 
to 64 per cent. This compares to 69 
per cent arable land in Denmark, 
and 33 per cent in the United States. 
Sweden has 6 million inhabitants 
while Denmark has but 2.8 million. 
That makes the number of cattle per 
1,000 inhabitants in Denmark 793, 
United States 620, and Sweden 436. 

Because of Sweden’s large indus- 
trial population her butter export is 
small compared to that of Denmark, 
but the average production per cow 


The first of its kind in America « 


in the’ 


A TYPICAL SWEDISH AYRSHIRE COW AND A TYPICAL FARMER OF 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Guy A. Peterson, Wisconsin, and Ivar Johansson, Sweden 


in the testing associations is about 
the same in the two countries. 
Sweden has only dairy breeds but 
Denmark has some _ Shorthorns, 
though the number is small. Some 
25 years ago there were a few Short- 
horns in Sweden but, as they were 


nized Ayrshire type. The cows are 
medium size, hardy, with good milk 
producing capacity and they are 
quite uniform in conformation and 
color—chestnut red with white 
markings. 

The black and white Swedish breed 


Why Not in These United States? 


In Sweden, no bull can be sold for breeding purposes at any official 
sale or awarded government prizes unless he has back of him complete 
production records for all females in his ancestry for three generations. 


To gain registry in pure-bred associations, each animal must be 
backed by a production record. An Ayrshire female cannot be regis- 
tered until she is at least three years of age and has given indication 


that she will produce 242.5 lbs. fat in a three-year average. 


A more 


complete and detailed discussion of the Swedish registry rules will ap- 
pear in a later issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. 


mainly of the beef type, they were 
found to be such poor milk produc- 
ers that there is now not a single 
pure-bred herd left. About 50 per 
cent of Sweden’s pure-bred cows 
are Ayrshires, this being by far the 
most popular breed in that country. 
These Ayrshires differ a great deal 
from those in America and England, 
for in reality the breed is not a pure 
Scottish Ayrshire, but a Swedish one 
with much Ayrshire blood in it. It 
was founded in the period between 
1845 and 1900. The farmers like 
the breed the:way it is, so it is not 
probable that they will want to 
change to the more generally recog- 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
OWNED BY BULL 
ASSOCIATION AT 
SINBURGE. NOTE 
THATCHED ROOF 
IN BACKGROUND 


SOUTHERN SWEDEN. PRODUCTION RECORDS ARE REQUIRED 


of Holsteins, founded on imported 
cattle from Holland and Friesland, 
are second in numbers. They occupy 
the best farming districts in the 
South. In addition there are three 
native breeds; namely, the White 
Polled, which is a mountain breed 
prevalent in the North; the red and 
white, a breed somewhat heavier 
than Ayrshires, earrying considerable 
Shorthorn blood, kept mainly on the 
larger farms in central Sweden; and 
the Red Polled breed, which is of less 
importance. 


Organization of Cow Testing 
Associations 


Sweden is divided into 24 counties 


A. YOUNG SWED- 
ISH BOY REST- 
ING BESIDE A 
TYPICAL FARM 
PUMP AFTER A 
FRUITLESS FISH- 
‘ ING TRIP 


A PRIZE WINNING SWEDISH HOLSTEIN COW. MOST OF THE HOLS’ 
ARE ON THE RICH, FLAT LANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PART 


December 10, 1 


r “lan,” each of hie is a unit 
itself as far as the supervision | 
cow testing work is concerne 


Counties that have 30 or more as 
ciations employ a college traine 
to supervise the testing. Whe: 
are less than that number the 
vision is carried out by the 
adviser in dairying, a man who 
in much the same capacity 
the county agent in Amerie: 
Swedish counties have such 
viser. The supervisor vi : 
tester at least once a year, 
special, reasons are re 
makes extra inspections. 
Each association has a p: 


In 1924 there were 565 cow 
ing associations in Swede 
8,713 herds containing 185,026 
on test. This is 10.6 per 
the 1,750,000 cows in Sw, 
The average ' production 0 
cows in the associations was 
pounds milk, 3.54 per cent fi 
pounds fat. 

In the county of Mah 
Sweden, one-third of the cow 
ulation is on. test, their av 
production being 295 pounds | 


and secretary-treasurer. The ; f 
employ the tester, but he m 
approved by the county su 


knowledge of farm praetoem 
5 months’ theoretical training 
agricultural school, and, in ad 
a six weeks’ course in testing. 


Rules Given by Agricultural 


The general rules for the co 
ing work are given by the bo 
agriculture. Save for minor 
ences in some counties the y 
carried out in the same way all 
the country. According to thes 
the tester has the following 5 

1. Weigh the feed given to th 
ing cows each testing day and 
it into feed units. All produ 
based on feed units reduced to. 
equivalent of 2.2 lbs. barley. 

2. Give the dairyman advi 
feeding in accordance with ‘th 
duction of the cows. 

3. Weigh and test the mil 
each individual cow. 

4, Mark the new born ¢ 
the ear with their mother’s 
number, or see that the owner 
them in the right way. 

5. Keep a record of the test 
sults obtained. 

6. Send a report to the county 
pervisor when the testing year 
(Continued on page 1172) % 


4 Cow Mothers Pigs 


ae DAIRYMAN :—Two little 
left motherless last spring, now 
arly milk “Hvey,” a Jersey cow 
‘the farm of Mr. Albert Griffin, 
onnecticut. 

The mother of these little pies died 
they were only two days old. 


JERSEY COW, EVEY 


ian attempt to save them, Mr. Grif- 
|. rigged up a nursing bottle for 
jem, but after a few days they re- 
jised to take any milk from it. They 
oked well and did not seem hungry. 
e was frankly puzzled. 

The next day he watched them 
‘ore closely. It was then that he 
‘st discovered them 
sey cow. 

Today the pigs and “vey,” their 
epee mother, are the closest of 


milking the 


| rn J. HL FRANDSEN. 


| a 


M Bull Associations 


he ultimate goal of the bull asso- 
ation is better cows. 
|The co-operative dairy bull associa- 
(is a farmers’ organization whose 
jiief purpose is the breeding of bet- 
aeary cows through the joint own- 
p, use, and systematic exchange 
natn pure-bred dairy bulls of 
g producing ancestry. 

The first bull association in the 
nited States was organized in Mich- 
an in 1908. There are now 248 bull 
‘sociations in 33 states. 

A suas of the records of the 
iughters of bull association bulls 
lowed an average yearly mature 
uction of 8,071 pounds milk and 
pounds fat. In milk production 
e daughters excelled the dams by 
15 per cent and in butterfat produc- 
om by 14.4 per cent. 
ieee of the sires are very out- 
anding. One sire was mated with 
IW having an average yearly milk 
eduction of 9,300 pounds and an ay- 
ag e yearly butterfat production of 
pounds, yet his seven daughters 
om these cows excelled their. dams 
T per cent in milk production and 
per cent in production of but- 


many localities the banks are 
g to finance the purchase of 
dairy sires. One bank helped 
mance the purchase of bulls for 
bull associations. 

ough the system of transferring 
rom block to block, the bull as- 
ation makes it possible to keep all 
ed bulls as long as they live or 
fit for service. 

state agricultural colleges and 
ureau of Dairy Industry of the 
d States Department of Agri- 
e will furnish information re- 
g the organization of bull as- 
ions. 

| answer to the question, who 
ld join a bull association, every 
yman is a prospective member. 
bull association is adapted to 
rocality and to dairy herds of 


e ical bull association con- 
( five blocks to each of which 
ull is assigned. All the bulls are 
id by the association. 

a bull association the bulls must 
e of the same breed. 

ich progress has been made by 
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FARMALL Plowing and Belt Work 
Simply Can’t Be Surpassed! 


FARMALL wherever this perfected tractor 
appears. On all crops, on all jobs in field 
it shows the power farmer 
something new in handling and efficiency. 


[lesen is enthusiasm for the work of the 


and barnyard, 


Plowing is one of its strongest suits. The 
FARMALL owner goes out to tackle that once- 
dreaded job with interest and good humor. 
He has learned that FARMALL and its plow 
will move handily and rapidly over the fields 
and leave well-turned furrows behind, in ideal 
shape for the operations and the crops to follow. 


On belt work it is the same. 
dozens of positive letters from owners. 


We have 


D. M. Hastings of Atlanta, Ga., writes, “You 
deserve a pat on the back for the FARMALL. 
Please do not thank me for this as it is well 
deserved.” He has used his FARMALL on every 
kind of work including many belt jobs. 


Remember that the Harvester engineers de- 
voted several years to working out this all- 
purpose, all-crop, all-year design. They tried 
out thoroughly every type of design. When 
FARMALL was right for all drawbar, belt and 
power take-off work they offered it to the 
farmer. The FARMALL is the one all-purpose 
tractor that plants and cultivates, too. It is 
the feature of power farming today. 


et Begin by asking the McCormick-Deering dealer where you can seea FARMALL on the job fo 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


... And next spring 
your FARMALL will 
be all ready to go at 
the PLANTING and alt 
CULTIVATING 


jobs. It’s that kind 
of a tractor! 


selecting bulls on the records of their 
dams and grandams. The most rapid 
progress can not come until dairy 
sires are selected on the production 
records of their daughters.—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1532. 


Some Farm Essentials 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—It takes more 
than mere acres of land to make 
a modern farm. The land is funda- 
mental but there are other essential 
elements. Millions of dollars are in- 
vested in farm buildings for the ac- 
commodation and shelter of the farm 
families, their stock, machinery, and 
products. Without these buildings 
there would be little food available 
for the support of the nation. The 
buildings if brought together would 
require an area equivalent to the 
space occupied by New York City, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 

Statistics are important signals in 
farm operation. They vary in kind 
and cost from unofficial surveys to the 
most elaborate cost-accounting 
studies, but all show the dangerous 
condition of agriculture in which oc- 
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cupation a third of our people are en- 
gaged. . 

Facilities for replenishing the fuel, 
feed, and water supplies required for 
family and live stock use are estab- 
lished on over six million farms, The 
bins and buckets used in this connec- 
tion are great innumber. Water tanks 
by the million are in use winter and 
summer. In many localities expensive 
dipping tanks are maintained. Arte- 
sian wells and extensive conduits are 
numerous. 

The costs of providing such essen- 
tial facilities, of keeping them in re- 
pair, and of enlarging or replacing 
them from time to time are among 
the principal items of expenditure by 
the farmers. It costs not less than 
a third of a billion dollars a year to 
keep buildings in repair, still more to 
keep up the supply of farm machinery, 
while the upkeep of soil fertility 
would no doubt cost a yet larger 
figure, but it is not being done. 

The farmers must continue to make 
large expenditures for the upkeep and 
modernization of their property to 
keep in advance of the. ever growing 


demands for food and clothing. Con- 


_McApaAM. 


Chicago, Illinois 


sequently the earning power of the 
farms must always be such that the 
money needed in maintaining agricul- 
ture will always be steadily forthcom- 
ing from creditors and investor oper- 
ations. This means that the support 
must, come out of the revenues ulti- 
mately. The benefits to the public of 
good agriculture depend largely up- 
on farms. 

Constructive criticisms concerning 
farm incomes are invited. 

Wisconsin. B. H. HIBBARD. 


Another Holstein Produces 
1000 Lbs. Fat 


The latest 1000-lb. butterfat pro- 
ducer is Bess Finderne Mooie Fayne 
a 7-year-old Holstein owned by the 
Fred F. Field Holstein Trustees, Mas- 
sachusetts. Her 365-day record re- 
cently reported by Superintendent 
Gardner is 27,8438.2 lbs. milk, 1,007 lbs. 
fat (1,258.76 lbs. butter.) She is the 
115th Holstein cow to enter the 1000- 
Ib. list. \y 


4 
nese bd Pa , 
The cardinal principle inthe dairy- 
men’s creed is cleanliness ——ROBERT 
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10 Ibs. per minute | 


Milk Cooling that 
turns every drop 


into Dollars and Cents 


Dairy farmers are now adopting the same resourceful 
methods to safeguard their milk output, as is evidenced in 
the conduction of other successful industries. 


The market price of milk is regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, which is the case with many other commod- 
ities produced by mills and factories. Therefore, manu- 
facturers employ every available labor-saving device to 
insure more efficient production, saving both time and 
money, and thereby developing a new source of profit. 


Following the same principles in the handling of their 
milk, dairy farmers are now increasing the size of their 
bank accounts through the savings made possible by the 
adoption of modernized methods for cooling milk, putting 
an end to spoilage and the resultant rejections at receiv- 


_ing stations, 


Nizer-Kelvinator 
Electric Milk Coolers 
Insure Your Profits 


They are made in two sizes, fitting the need of large or 
small dairy herds—16-can capacity aerator type, and 
5-can capacity submersion type. Both have established 
their efficiency and dependability for profitable operation 
under the most exhaustive tests while in actual use on 
dairy farms. Require no mechanical knowledge to op- 
erate—are entirely automatic. Easy to own and within 
reach of every dairy farmer. Scientifically and soundly 


built to last a lifetime. 


A one-time investment that in- 


sures profits for all time by correct cooling temperature; 
turning every drop of milk into dollars and cents. 


Learn today, how Nizer-Kelvinator Electric Milk Coolers 
will insure your milk profits. Ask your milk dealer; he 
will advise you and can supply you. Or, mail the coupon 
below today for illustrated folder giving full details. 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE PRACTICAL ELECTRIC MILK COOLER 


Sold to or through Milk Dealers by Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation, also by most Kelvinator Dealers, and in Canada by 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario 


Nizer Sales and Service 


14210 Plymouth Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
492 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

171 Sidney St., Boston, Mass. 

3560 A.1. A. Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

1 West 47th St., New York City. 

+5 Jefferson Court Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 
565 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


1034 Allen Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

638 Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
221 Balcony Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

647 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ig11 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
"702 Pacjfic Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, 

208 South Third St., Seattle, Wash. 


121 N. Broad St., Room 931, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


Nizer Division, Electric Refrigeration Corp., 


14210 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: Please send a complete description of your Electric Milk Coolers. 
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EGINNING. October 3, 1927, 
and continuing through April 
30, 1928, the United States 
Department of Agriculture will uti- 
lize approximately. 100 commercial 
broadcasting stations for the distribu- 
tion of timely agricultural informa- 
tion to a nation-wide audience. This 
purely informative radio service con- 
sists of 11 distinct features and at 
least 12 scientific bureaus will con- 
tribute authentic data in the prepara- 
tion of the material,. 

Departing from the policy of 1926 
in concentrating on the presentation 
of a few subjects, this season’s farm 
radio service will embrace practically 
every phase of agriculture and much 
of the information broadcasted will 
be of interest to the city dweller as 
well as the rural listener. At least 


; DASH 


six features will make a bid for the 
favor of residents of towns and cities 
and their suburbs. These services are 
as follows: ; 

“Housekeepers’ Chat,” ‘in which 
“Aunt Sammy” will discuss. home- 
keeping, meal-planning, marketing, 
home furnishing, ete.; ‘Poultry 
Chats,” a ten-minute weekly program 
of interest to townspeople in that 
practical information will be impart- 
ed on chicken raising; “Young Folks’ 
Program,” a feature inviting the at- 
tention of children in: city as well as 
country because “Uncle Ab” will tell 
stories of birds, trees, and flowers; 
“Chats. by the Weather Man,’ a sub- 
jecs of universal appeal which will be 
presented by meterologists of the 
Weather Bureau; ‘Insect and Wild 
Animal Allies and Enemies,” a fea- 
ture which will give residents of cities 


A KANSAS FARMER RECEIVING MARKET REPORTS FROM THE 
“AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF THE AIR,” CONDUCTED BY TH 
KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE : 


SAM PICKARD, FORMER CHIEF OF THE RADIO SERVICE OF THE U. S. 
AND NOW SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. Of 


an. insight into the control — 
of injurious pests and means of 
tecting wild life friends; “Prime 
Town Farmers,” is a program i 
ed to interest town farmers who 
information on gardening and 
phases of country life. é 

The two overshadowing sery: k 
exclusive interest to farmer 
“Noon Farm Flashes” and “ 
dio Farm School.” The for 
pies a ten-minute period as a 
tion and answer ae, 


farmer with a friendly pe SO 
being the inquisitive person ; 
microphone. The dialogue 
the county agricultural agen 
farmer will shed light on probk 
poultry keeping, dairying, live 


crops, soils, fore Wenets 
farm woodlot, and marke 
products,. = 

The “U. §S. Radio Far 
as the ie implies, is a 


plow monde and in. fields an 
aries are the students. This 


lar radio services of the De 
of Agriculture last year 

ject matter, however, will 
gated so as to include crops 
farm economics, and commut i 
as well as dairying and ver 
two subjects which receiv 
consideration last year. : 


questioning cae veha. prese 
ae: mation inan entertaiaaay 


POINTING TO THE FACT THAT RADIO IS A DOMESTIC - 


UTILITY TO ONE MILLION FARMERS 


9 are in tune with the 1927—1928 
dio services of the Department of 
jgriculture, will frequently be 
mused and entertained as well as 
istructed. For example, if radio re- 
siving sets were broadcasting sta- 
ons there would be a chorus of a 
jillion guffaws when the Bureau of 
nimal Industry gives instructions in 
orseshoeing by radio, and a meat- 
atting demonstration by the same 
jedium will undoubtedly excite a 
ave of laughter over the country. 
eriously, both of these demonstra- 
ons are intended to be informative. 
) “Aunt Sammy,’’ who is Miss Jo- 
yphine Hemphill of the Radio Service 
\f the Department of Agriculture, 
‘ill continue her extremely popular 
zature of last year, namely, ‘‘House- 
jeepers’ Chat.”” In fact, this is Serv- 
te No. 1 and will be broadcast four 
ays each week to millions of women 
{ city and country. These are 
ritten .in an informal, refresh- 
ng style, and contain brief discus- 
‘ons of home-keeping, meal-plan- 
jing, marketing, cooking, canning, 
istablishing good food habits in chil- 
ren, sewing, home furnishing, dec- 
ration, gardening, and kindred sub- 
acts. As the first edition of the 
927—1928 “Aunt Sammy’s Radio 
vecipes,”’ the Department of Agricul- 
are has authorized the printing of 
5,000 copies. This enlarged cook 
ook contains 70 menus and approxi- 
lately 300 recipes tested by the Bu- 
eau of Home Economics. These 
00k books are free upon request. 

| Unique perhaps is the attempt of 
lhe Department of Agriculture to 
unch a farmers’ weekly radio news- 
per, which undertaking solicits the 
o-operation of 100 commercial 
roadcasting stations in distributing 
urely agricultural news. Entitled 
Farm News Digest,” this service, 
roadcast during a seven-minute pe- 
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|Get more out of 


yourlight plant 


Youcan have plenty of 

2 lights and plenty of power—all 
the convenience yourlight plant was built 

| to give—if you give it strong dependable 
| Universal ‘‘Nu-Seal’’Batteriesto work with. 


Less care—long life 
| Big sediment space, visible charging gauge, 
| extra thick plates, fewer fillings—all this 
-] saves you trouble, insures long life. “‘Nu- 
| Seals” cost you no more now and much 
less in the long run. 


For EVERY plant 


These batteries—the original sealed glass 
_ cells—are made in every size and capacity for 
every light plant ever sold!— Yours! Any! 


Battery Guide FREE 


Big free book that tells you how to care 
for all batteries. We make farm light, radio 
and auto batteries for every purpose—this 
M4 | book gives you our expert advice. Send for 
¥ it. And remember there’s a good trade-in 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today! 


. 
" 


_ UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
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riod on Saturday, is a summary of 
farm news of special interest to ag- 
riculturists and others interested in 
American farm problems and meth- 
ods. The news thus distributed will 
be taken from the releases of: the 
Press Service of the Department and 
its dissemination will be speedier than 
by other mediums, not excepting tele- 
graph and airplane. “The Agricul- 
tural Situation” is the title of a serv- 
ice similar to “Farm News Digest” 
in which the various bureaus will give 
a bird’s-eye view of farming as noted 


in collective form by thousands of 


crop reporters scattered throughout 
the United States. 

The Radio Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, pending the se- 
lection of a Chief by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, is under the direc- 
tion of Nelson Antrim Crawford, who 
is also head of the Press and Publi- 
cation Services. The radio staff con- 
sists of Miss Josephine Hemphill, So- 
lon R. Barber, and C. A. Herndon. 
Announcers at the commercial broad- 
casting stations who participate in 
the ‘U. S. Radio Farm School’ have 
been dubbed ‘‘radio schoolmasters”’ 
by Secretary of Agriculture William 
M. Jardine, who estimates that more 
than 1,000,000 farmers own radio re- 
ceiving’ sets. 

Without owning or leasing a broad- 
casting station, the Department of 
Agriculture has received approxi- 
mately 100,000 congratulatory letters 
during the past nine months. These 
applause messages. have not 
prompted by the musical strains of 
“Tt All Depends on You” :or “Me and 
My Shadow,” but they were inspired 
by a purely informative radio service, 
varying in subject matter from a pre- 
scription for a sour soil to how to 
raise rabbits. Farmers sought help 
in eradicating weeds, improving baby 
chicks, combating live stock diseases, 
feeding, breeding, and care of sheep, 
beautifying the home grounds, and 
raising turkeys. 


Calcium Arsenate Controls 
Alfalfa Weevil 


The alfalfa weevil, which now oc- 
curs in several states of the Great 
Basin, sometimes destroys an average 


of one-half of the first cutting and | 


nearly all of the second cutting of 
the alfalfa crop, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Although the weevil feeds upon a 
large number of plants of the clover 
family, it is not known to damage 
any crop plant other than alfalfa. 

Attempts to control the weevil 
have consisted principally of quar- 
antine measures, the importation of 
foreign parasites, and direct methods 
of preventing damage to the crop. 
The most dependable means of con- 
trol known is to spray with calcium 
arsenate. The only safe course is to 
be prepared to spray the alfalfa when 
its condition shows that it will fail 
to reach maturity without protection 
against the weevil. 

The best time to spray is several 
days before the feeding of the larvae 
reaches it height, when conditions for 
poisoning them are favorable. There 
is, however, no way of forecasting 
this turning point in injury. Careful 
watching of the field, coupled with 
experience, is the only safe guide to 
the best spraying practice. 

Further details are given in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1528-F, The Control of 
the Alfalfa Weevil, a copy of which 


been | 


Saves Time. Saves Work. Brings 
Bigger Yields. Read the Facts in 
a Valuable Book—“New Profits” 


—Now Offered Free. 


ERE is the new SUPERIOR Black 
3 Hawk Spreader. It has an amazing 
record for making extra profits for the 
farmers of America. It helps them 


| produce bigger crops, better crops. It 


helps reduce fertilizer bills. It saves time, 
work and expense. But read what John L. 
Strickland, Riderwood, Maryland, says: 


“Your Superior Black Hawk Spreader 
saved me considerable in commercial 
fertilizer bills, as the manure spreads more 
uniformly and goes farther. By using this 
spreader I have cut down my labor 
expense,” 


It Will Make Money for You 


Old ways of spreading manure are slow 
and costly. A spreader that has seen its 
best days is a never-ending source of 
trouble and expense. Adopt the new way 
—a SUPERIOR Black Hawk—and you’ll 
save labor, time and money. It’s one 
spreader that more than pays for itself 
with the money it saves and earns, 


Revolutionary Features 


See the SUPERIOR Black Hawk at the 
nearest SUPERIOR dealer—or in opera- 
tion on some neighboring farm. 


Note the lighter draft. That’s because 
cf few moving parts and Alemite lubrica- 
ition. As Raymond Kadel writes, “It’s 
the best spreader on the market for light 
draft. One horse can pull this spreader and 
it’s the most even spreader of them all.” 


Note how it’s built for quick and easy 
loading. Carl W. Jenny, Grove City, 
Iowa, tested his SUPERIOR Black Hawk 
with three other spreaders. He says, “It 
took bigger loads than any of the rest and 
it’s easier to load. It spread more evenly 
and went farther on the least horse power. 
It’s the best spreader on the market.” 
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Note the automobile type mounting 
in front to give a shorter turn. And 
that isn’t all. 


No Other Spreader Like It 


The SUPERIOR Black Hawk com- 
pletely pulverizes every particle of the 
manure. It spreads it over the field ina 
broad, smooth layer. No part of the 
field gets too much. No part gets too 
little. All of it becomes available as 
plant food. And how crops grow! This 
is the most effective method of fertiliza- 
tion known today, 


Biggest Value for Your Money 


The SUPERIOR Black Hawk not only 
does quicker work and better work, but 
it lasts longer. Jt’s built to Jast. It’s 
made to give you more years of service. 
But see the SUPERIOR Black Hawk at 
your dealers. Compare it part by part 
with other spreaders. You’ll see why 
this new SUPERIOR Black Hawk is the 
choice of farmers who are seeking ways 
to save time and work and get bigger 
crops and bigger profits. 


In the meantime, maik the coupon for 
free book “New Profits.”” Do it now. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE C0., Inc. 


525 Monroe Street, Srringfield, Ohio 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
FREE BOOK! 


Full of facts vital to farmers. Explains prov- 
ed methods of increasing crop yield and profits 
by more efficient handling of 
plant foods. Describes various 
types of soil and how to ferti- 
lize them for maximum results. 
Full of interesting illustra- 
tions. This book is well worth 
reading. Andit’sfree. The 
coupon brings it by return 
mail. Sign and mail the 
coupon now. 


Black Hawk Spreader 


Other SUPERIOR 


Products 
SUPERIOR Buckeye Cultivators, a 
SUPERIOR Lime ‘and Fertilizer 
Broadcast Sowers, SUPERIOR 


may be obtained upon application to 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


a ee 
ag THE AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE CO., Inc. | 
g 525 Monroe Street, Springfield, Ohio. 


I'd like to read your book ‘‘New Profits,” 
Bf copy free, 
| 


| 3406 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Auto-Radio-Farm Light 
| A-B-C Radio Socket Power Units 


Please send af 
O’Rafferty: “I hear he is a 


N I V E R S A L Mrs. Grain Drills, SUPERIOR Corn i 
philanthropist.” Planters — implements known the 4 Name__-.._---- RRP RRR oP 
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MILK proteins are perfect proteins; milk sugar 
is a most wholesome food and milk minerals are 
very essential. As the Department of Agriculture 
says: “The use of dried skimmilk results in a prod- 
uct highly superior for bread-baking purposes, 
When used with good flour, it is possible to get a 
loaf 10% larger and about 4% heavier than with- 
out it. An even more desirable advantage is the 
fact that the skimmilk adds greatly to the nutri- 
tive value of the bread, as well as to its flavor and 
physical characteristics.” 

The several companies attempting to extend the 
use of powdered skimmilk in the manufacture of 
bread are rendering a good service to the dairy in- 
dustry and to the consumers. 

On dairy farms where the milk is separated 
skimmilk should be used in the making of bread. 
What we need is a better understanding of this 
product and its value in the human diet. 


MEETING DEMAND FOR MILK 


How to meet the demands of increased consump- 
tion of milk in this country without enlarging our 
national dairy herd or otherwise increasing the 
costs of producing milk is a problem of consider- 
able economic importance to dairymen everywhere. 

The per capita consumption of milk has in. 
creased from 48 gallons in 1920 to 53.3 gallons in 
1926, while the population has increased nearly 
2,000,000-persons a year. For each year’s increase 
in population we need an additional 440,000 cows 
or the equivalent of their production from the cows 
we now have. On January 1, 1926, there were 
330,000 fewer cows than on January 1 of the pre- 
ceding year and January 1, 1927, saw 324,000 few- 
er cows than January 1, 1926. 

The total production of milk, however, has not 
decreased. The increased demand for fluid milk 
has been met partly by a slight increased produc- 
tion per cow and partly by converting less milk in- 
to manufactured products. 

The average cow in this country is credited with 
producing 4,500 lbs. milk and 180 lbs. fat a year. 
The 360,000 cows now included in co-operative herd 
improvement work (cow testing associations) av- 
erage 7,500 lbs. milk. This plan not only affords a 
means of meeting the demands of increased con- 
sumption of milk but also of doing it at less cost 
per unit of production. We are told by the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry that a cow producing 9,000 
lbs. of milk requires only 40 per cent more feed 
than one producing 4,500 lbs. or half as much. 

Dairy herd improvement work has been in oper- 
ation in this country for 20 years but less than two 
per cent of our cows are in herds under its influ- 
ence. We can produce more cows like the average 
cow to meet the increased demand for milk but this 
will not lower the cost of producing milk. We can 
keep up with the demand for dairy products with 
even less cows than we now have if we will only 
realize the sound economic principles of dairy herd 
improvement work. Let us meet the demand with 
better cows and less cost of production. 


CAPITAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


It seems strange that farmers with an invest- 
ment of twenty to thirty thousand dollars in their 
farms and equipment hesitate to invest a dollar in 
a plant for processing and marketing their prod- 
uets. Anyone who has given this matter attention 
can clearly see the weakness of such an attitude 
and why farmers, on the whole, are in such a dis- 
advantageous. position for marketing their prod- 
ucts. No farm is organized upon a proper basis or 
is the farmer in position to take advantage of 
market conditions, unless he has the equivalent of 
10 per cent of his investment in his production 
plant devoted to distributing and marketing his 
products. 

This, in substance, is a statement made to us by 


W.S. Moscrip, a successful breeder and farmer in 


Minnesota. Mr. Moscrip has also had long expe- 
rience in the development of co-operative enter- 
prises and is a director of the Twin City Milk Pro. 
ducers’ Association, one of the best operated co- 
operative organizations in the country. The prob- 
lems of agriculture will never be solved so long as 
the farmer is contented to interest himself only in 
production. All branches of agriculture*must ar- 
range to market a considerable percentage of their 
products co-operatively; or, in other words, to 
place themselves in control of processing and mar- 
keting a sufficient percentage of their products so 
they will be a substantial force in helping to de- 
termine the market value of their products. 


Farmers have the same rights to determine mar- 
ket prices of their products as the manufacturers 
have to determine the market value of their prod- 
ucts. It ig not so necessary for manufacturers to 
co-operate for the purpose of taking advantage of 
market conditions as it is for farmers to co-opers 
ate. No one farmer produces any product on a 
sufficiently large scale to make him a commanding 
agency in marketing his product. 

In order to place agriculture upon a basis coms 
parable to other industries it is essential that the 
farmer invest sufficient capital in plants for proc- 
essing, holding, and distributing his products. — 


CO-OPERATIVES MEET 


The National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration held its annual meeting in Milwaukee, No- 
vember 15 and 16. This organization is made up 
of 40 or more co-operative associations located in 
the various parts of the United States. The mem- 
bership consists largely of co-operative milk mar- 
keting companies, but the Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., and the Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ 
Association belong to it. Any co-operative insti- 
tution engaged in marketing dairy products is eli- 
gible for membership. 


The National Federation is rendering a splendid 
service to the co-operative movement. Fortunately 
the men in charge of its affairs are directing them- 
selves to the problems of co-operation and mat- 
ters directly or indirectly affecting the Geren. 
ment of the dairy industry. 


The resolutions passed by this caganieation 
epitomize the subjects discussed at the annual meet- 
ing. They were, in brief, as follows: That Congress 
enact a tariff law which would place adequate du- 
ties on farm products and all raw products import- 
ed into the United States which either directly or 
indirectly come into competition with the products 
of American farmers; that Congress levy an excise 
tax on all vegetable oils and raw materials from 
which such oils are produced that are imported 
from the Philippine Islands; that agricultural 
credit facilities be enlarged to include long time 
credits to co-operatives to be paid on the amorti- 
zation plan. The resolutions also asked for an in- 
creased flexibility of crop production credit, and 
securing of loans by co-operatives on commodity 
security for as short a period as two months. This 
association also recommended that there be federal 
supervision of cheese grades; that a larger appro- 
priation be made by Congress for more dairy re- 
search and the expansion of the Division of Co. 
operative Marketing in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics; and that Congress provide ade- 
quate funds to defray the cost of administering 
the Lenroot—Tabor bill. 


The delegates to the convention discussed the 
activities of their own local organization. This 
gives the leaders in each institution a rather com- 
prehensive understanding of what the other asso- 
ciations are doing, how they have met emergencies, 
and otherwise handled the affairs of their organi- 
zation. It seems to us both fitting and wise that the 
National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation 
devote itself to securing information of this char- 
acter for it harmonizes and nationalizes and de. 


velops uniformity among the various co-operative | 
institutions of this country. These contacts bring 


- new viewpoints and an audevaeanan ess 


family by pasteurizing the milk fr« 


. ducers when the state and federal gover 


the progress of the co-operative movemen’ 

The organization is a strong influence _ 
legislation and both its president, John D 
and its secretary, Chas. W. Holman, h 
dered important service to the dairy 
when bills affecting it were being consi 
Congress. 

The following officers were elected: 
Miller, president; Harry Hartke, vic 
Frank P, Willits, brepsunees and Chas. 
secretary. : 


UNRELIABLE LEADE 


The National Farmers’ Union at it 
nual convention held at Des Moines, Towa, pi 
the following resolution: “We declare ¢ 
present methods of testing cattle for tub 
are unfair, unreliable, and illegal, and 
that pasteurization of milk at low ten 
would prevent any possible injury to he 
the use of milk from tubercular cows.” 

We wonder if this resolution express 
opinion of the majority of members of thi 
organization. We can’t conceive that ii 


Farmers’ Union is the largest, theres 
small percentage of tuberculosis, and th 
of eradicating it now would be very sma’ 
pared to what it will be if testing is defe 
til the herds grow larger and dairying 
more intensified industry. We are asset 


wonder just how far it is ae to follow 
other matters directed to the Dreher 


is unfair, unreliable, and lean 
In what respect is it unfair? The 


pay the farmer a large percentage o: 
for his reacting animals and are bear 
expense of testing cattle. The total s 
by the federal and state governments 
year 1927 amounts to about $18,000,000. 
been much in favor of paying the fa 
indemnities to get rid of tuberculosis 

-In tabulating the results of a large 
animals tested for tuberculosis, it has b 
that the tuberculin test is accurate to 
of 95 to 98 per cent. It is not infall 
have no diagnostic agent that is mo 


ing eliminated from the herds. There 
evidence to prove this. 


for whenever laws pertaining to tub 
ing have come before a state supreme 
have been declared constitutional. 


the consumer, but does it protect t 
from sustaining heavy losses when tube 
harbored on his farm? Does the producer p) 


cows? Cows and hogs from such 
lower prices. It can be shown that 
have lost millions of dollars because of t 
prices received from animals comin 
with a considerable percentage of tube 
Why continue to inflict this loss upon t! 


willing to help them eliminate this los 


organizations working for the purpose 
ing agricultural conditions, and we dee 
when we find an organization so large 
ful misdirecting a energies and givin: 


and the losses _ sustained by it b 
eae is + only good 


Should I Buy Alfalfa Hay? 


am writing for information relative to the 
fiding of my 18 grade and pure-bred Holstein 
I face a shortage of feed as I have only one 
es and have about 10 tons of mixed hay, 
y stly timothy. I expect to feed a 16 per cent 
feed at the rate of 1 lb. for each 4 lbs. of 
; k produced along with a full feed of silage once 
clay, followed by a feed of hay. Would it be bet- 
4 to buy a earload of good alfalfa hay or would 
41 prefer buying shock corn and cutting this up 
§. the cows? Last winter the same cows milked 
| to 60 lbs. daily. They are now in good condition 
4 freshened in November. 
3un Prairie, Wis. E. 8. 
these cows are capable of producing from 40 
160 Ibs. of milk a day, we doubt if the feeds men- 
ined, together with the quantity to be fed, will 
joply their needs. A roughage combination of si- 
Ire and hay, which is mostly timothy, requires a 
icentrate mixture yielding 
{ym 18 to 20 per cent digesti- 
' protein to propery balance 
s ration, and we think the rate 
{ feeding should be a little 


| 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


of the laborer, and the amount and kind of work 
that is required. Generally speaking, we believe 
that farm wages without board in Wisconsin will 
run on the average from $60 to $75. In some 
cases, wages will be less and in some higher, but 
this will doubtless cover the greater majority of 
cases. In some sections this will be rather high 
for winter labor, but where there is considerable 
demand for help, wages may be even higher than 
this. 

If you are to take only the usual care of this 
herd and are not responsible for some special 
classes of work, it would scarcely require the full 
time of two men with a herd of fifty-five cows 
where approximately half this number are in milk 
at one time. Of course, much depends as to the 
kind of care given the cows and as to whether you 
are required to prepare and deliver the milk in a 
retail market. Generally speaking, however, two 
men should do the work in such a herd in not over 


Are We Talking About You? 
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use of what chance has disclosed. This is well il- 
lustrated in the discovery, made at the’ New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, of one 
of the principal causes of high viscosity in cream, 
or thick, heavy cream as it is more commonly ex- 
pressed. 

The investigators noted that milk from the sta- 
tion herd seemed to produce a thicker, heavier 
cream than that from the herds of neighboring 
farms. It was the custom to cool the milk from the 
station herd and hold it in the refrigerator until 
needed for separation, while the neighboring farm- 
ers separated immediately after milking. In looking 
for reasons for the difference in the cream, this 
chance condition was observed and trials based on 
this were made. 

One portion of the same milk was separated im- 
mediately after milking and the cream promptly 
cooled and held at 37 degrees Fahrenheit over night. 
The other portion of milk was cooled immediately 

after milking and held over 
night at 87 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It was then warmed to 90 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, separated, 
and the cream cooled. 


javier than 1 Ib. to 4 lbs. of 
rf 

Ik. 

‘This silo contains approxi- 
stely 75 tons of silage, enough 
| feed 18 cows 30 lbs. per head 
ily for 180 days, or until pas- 
| re is available with enough left 
1 feed 12 younger cattle 20 lbs. 
‘r head daily for a similar pe- 
id. The 10 tons of hay is 
ough to feed 18 cows 12 lbs. 
r head daily for only 3 
onths. The need is for more 


a carload of alfalfa hay to 
| fed with the silage than to 
ibs shock corn and cut it for 
‘eding. A combination of si- 
ze and alfalfa hay requires a 
neentrates mixture yielding 
‘to 11 per cent of digestible 
‘otein to properly balance the 
‘tion. Such a mixture could be 


ade of 300 lbs. ground corn or 


‘rley, 300 lbs. ground oats, 100 
3. bran, and 50 lbs. each of lin- 
ed and cottonseed meals. 
A roughage combination of 
age, timothy hay, and cut 
jock corn requires a concen- 
lates mixture yielding from 18 
| 20 per cent of digestible pro- 
lin to properly balance the ra- 
n. Such a mixture could be 
ade of 200 lbs. each of ground 
rm and ground oats, 100 lbs. 
an, 250 lbs. each of linseed 
‘id cottonseed meals, and 200 
ae gluten feed in which mix- 
e it is observed that 800 lbs. 
two-thirds is purchased con- 
rates, whereas in the mix- 
ra given for silage and alfalfa 
three-fourths is from home- 
“own grains. 
If the alfalfa hay is  pur- 
ased and it is desired to feed 
h it and the silage some of 
mixed hay, it will be neces- 
to increase the protein con. 
of the concentrates mix- 
In this case, a 16 per cent 
feed yielding about 13 
cent of digestible protein 


1 
i 
| 
| 


ould be about right. If the alfalfa hay is not 


Remember that beautiful day last June when, after what seemed ages of 
dark days, the sun broke forth in all his glory and you found the alfalfa ready 
to cut and the corn crying for cultivation—both at one and the same time—and 
only you and the hired man to do ten men’s work? 

You were “tickled pink” over the prospect of good crops, and scared stiff for 
fear you couldn’t take proper care of ’em. 

Remember? 

Well, sir, that is just about how we folks at the HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
office are going to feel in a few short days—unless you'll help. 

Several thousands of our subscriptions expire around the first of the year. 

Most of those good folks, if they run true to form this year, will wait until 
the week between Christmas and New Year to renew. 

Along about that same time several thousand more will decide they have been 
struggling along without the Dairy Gospel for a sufficient length of time—and 
will hustle their orders in with instructions to “begin my subscription with 
your Christmas issue.” 

And we? Well, we’ll be as happy as you were last June—and just as 
“stumped.” Some of you are bound to wonder why on earth it takes those 
HOARD folks so long to enter a subscription. Some of you are going to get 
mad because we are so “unbusinesslike” and “stupid.” We do the best we can, 
but no one can do a year’s work in a week or two. Delays and mistakes do 
happen, especially when we are snowed under and have to put on “green” 
help. But you can, if you will, make sure no mistakes or misunderstandings 
will-occur on your renewal. 

To be a “good fellow” do this: Look at the label under which this copy of 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN reaches you. Jf it reads “Dec. 27” or “Jan. 28 it 
means your subscription expires around the first of the year. 

Then, if you want to make our Christmas a wee bit merrier than usual; if 
you want to make sure of getting the Dairy Gospel without a break (and who, 
if he milks cows, would want to be without it at $1.00 for three years,) fill out 
the renewal blank that’s enclosed with this paper—and mail it today. 

By so doing you will earn our undying gratitude—and leave us with more 
“nervous temperament” to be of greater service to you in the future than we 
have been in the past. 

One more thought: 

If you have enjoyed HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, and profited from reading it 
—and if you believe in passing good things around, what better Christmas gift 
could you get a friend than a three-year subscription to the Dairy Gospel? 
How better could you wish him a prosperous New Year than to put him in 
touch with information that will help him make himself a better farmer and 
dairyman? 

There’s room on the blank for several other subscriptions—and if you 
make a (+) mark in front of the other names we will write each one a letter 
telling him of his good fortune and wishing him a Merry Christmas in your 
name. HoaArp’s DAIRYMAN 


And Here’s a Christmas Present For You 


If you will send us three subscriptions (at $1.00 each for three years and 
your own may be among them) we will send you a copy of our book, “The 
Life of W. D. Hoard,” by Geo. W. Rankin. This book is not only an interesting 
account of the life of the founder of Hoard’s Dairyman, but is really a vivid 
history of the growth and development of the dairy farming business, 


six to eight hours a day. When just ordinary 


Both lots of cream were then 
held for varying periods of time, 
the viscosity increasing in each 
case with the time of holding. 
The striking result noted, how- 
ever, was the fact that the sec- 
ond lot of cream was much 
thicker and measurement showed 
its viscosity was ten times great- 
er than the cream which had 
been skimmed immediately after 
milking. 

While the thicker cream se- 
cured by cooling and reheating 
milk is the practical result, it is 
interesting to note that micro- 
scopic examination showed that 
the fat was finely dispersed 
throughout the cream of the 
first lot, while in the second lot 
the fat globules tended to clus- 
ter together and be distorted in 
shape. 

“The viscosity or thickness of 
cream,” writes Professor Dahl- 
berg, one of the investigators, 
“is dependent primarily upon 
two factors. One is the percent- 
age of fat and the other the ex. 
tent to which the fat is clumped 
in the cream. The investigation 
at this institution has clearly 
shown that almost any degree of 
viscosity can be secured on a 
cream testing in excess of 25 
per cent fat by controlling the 
fat clumping. Briefly stated, 
the fat clumping can be con- 
trolled by the condition of the 
fat at the time of separating. 
Neither liquid nor hard fat 
clumps during separation, but 
fat in a semi-solid condition does 
clump. The fat clumping can be 
brought into proper condition by 
first cooling the milk to 40 or 56 
degrees and holding at this tem- 
perature long enough (3 to 10 
hours) for the fat to harden. 
The milk should then be warmed 
to 85 or 90 degrees and then sep. 
arated. After a few hours ag, 
ing at 50 degrees or below, 
cream produced in this way will 
have an abnormal high viscosity.” 


The first conclusion the reader would draw is 


is bought and if one does not have corn, oats, 
arley available one should purchase a stand- 
24 per cent protein mixed feed, which will 
- about 20 per cent digestible protein. 


A Question of Wages 


We wish to know what salary two men should 
per month on a dairy farm of 55 head of 
-bred Guernseys, 26 cows that are now milk- 
We are to commence working Oct. 15th and 
until March 1st. We have to furnish our 
‘board and fuel. We are farmers and the 
ly consists of man, wife, and grown son. 

sconsin. L. 


¢ find the usual difficulty in giving concrete 
ply to an inquiry as to wages. Wages are large- 
overned by local conditions, by the PARERCY. 


- 


herd eare is given, it would occur to us that possi- 
bly $100 a month for the two men would be an 
equitable and rather liberal wage. Of course, if 
local conditions are such that there is a heavy de- 
mand for labor, then you can doubtless secure 
more; while if the supply of labor is above the 
demand, then the wages may be higher than the 
owner of the farm would have to pay to secure 
the labor he desired. Of course, the owner must 
also. look to the efficiency of his employees as be- 
ing one of the primary factors in setting the wage 
he can afford to pay. 


To Secure Thick Cream 


In science, as in practical affairs, many discovers ~ 


ies are the result of what appears to be chance. It 
is not all chance, however, because it requires a 
close and trained observer to recognize and make 


the desirability of this method when cream is sold 
for consumption and that the process will produce 
a cream better fitted for whipping and for ice 
cream manufacture. The investigators, however, 
state that this process is of doubtful practical val- 
ue because it is somewhat expensive and does not 
lend itself readily to routine milk plant operation. 
Further, they did not find this high viscosity cream 
was much improved in whipping properties. 

For those interested in technical details of the 
investigation, we suggest writing the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., for a copy of 
Technical Bulletin 113, “Viscosity, Surface Ten- 
sion, and Whipping Properties of Milk and 
Cream.” 


There is something about a windshield glass: 
that magnifies a tack and ma ieAe a—pedestrian 
seem a small matter,— Ex, 


Vek 
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Now ts the Time 


to take stock of the years dairying 


Have you made any mistakes which have 
lessened your profits, such as: 


1. Turning your cows on pasture too early. 

2. Leaving them on pasture too long. 

3. Getting your hay in too late. 

4. Neglecting to weigh the feed consumed 
and milk produced by each cow. | 

5. Failing to feed enough grain through _ | 
the Summer. 

6. NoE properly utilizing your home- 
| grown grains. 


7. Spending too much money for unpro- 
ductive feeds. 


Tf yow’ ve made any of these mistakes this year 
don’t make them again in 1928. Nos. 1 to 6 
are entirely up to you. But we can help you 
in regard to No. 7. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


g ees one of the most productive of all feeds. 
Why? Because it is so high in protein of good 
|. quality, and so high tn total digestible nutri- 
@ ents that a small or moderate amount of 
| DIAMOND tn the ration permits the inclusion 
of large amounts of homegrown grains and 
other low-priced carbohydrate feeds such as 
bran, middlings, hominy, ete.. 


Write usfor circular showing how 
to feed DIAMOND with your 
homegrown grains for bigger 
productionat smallercost. 


Ration Service Dept. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


LOOSE LEAF, LEATHER COVERED 


VEST POCKET HERD BOOK 


$2.00 POSTPAID 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN - FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


The Government of the Province of British Columbia 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 


An opportunity to secure a 40 ee Tract in the Lower Fraser Valley—one of 
the most famous Dairying Districts of Canada—only 60 miles ft qu Vancouver, 
Canada’s Fourth largest city. 


This land is part of the lands reclaimed by the Sumas Dyking 
Commission through the draining of shallow Sumas Lake. It is 
virgin soil which has been given preliminary cultivation by the 
Commission. It is surrounded by well settled and highly improved 
land on which Dairy Farming is carried out with wonderful results 
as well as the raising of market produce, small fruits and mixed 
farming. Exceptionally favorable climate and living conditions. 
Good transportation by highway, railways, electric tram to ready 
markets. 
Offered at Invitirig Prices and Favorable Terms ~ 


Write for Folder and get full information. Address 
SUMAS DYKING COMMISSION, Court House, NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


NOTE—Immediate inquiry is desirable as the area of Sumas 
Reclaimed Lands placed on the market this year is limited. 


rs, 


| demonstrated 


F. E. ELLIS, ONTARIO. 


HE Royal Winter Fair of Cana- 
da, held in Toronto, November 
16 to 24, was all that its found- 
ers intended that it should be, and 
more. The Royal, brought into being 
in 1922, was designed to be a nation- 
al live stock event. It was intended 
to be the one fair at which every part 
of Canada would be represented. 


This ambition has been fully realized. 


At the recent show breeders were on 
hand from every province with the 
animals that had won on provincial 
circuits. But the Royal has become 
an international event. The entries 
from the United States, in cattle and 
horses, totalled several hundred head. 
This added spice and interest to the 
competition and the prize money was 
distributed over the entire continent. 

This year’s Royal surpassed all its 
predecessors in magnitude. With 
more stock gathered together than 


was ever entered at any one fair on, 


this continent, there was room for all 
under the one roof in the new quar- 
ters provided. This made it very con- 
venient for both visitors and exhibi- 
tors. An idea of the extent of the ex- 
hibits may be gathered from the en- 
tries in the dairy classes. There were 
well over 400 Ayrshires, 321 Hol- 
steins, 186 Jerseys, 147 Guernseys, 
and 46 French Canadians. The beef 
classes were almost equally numer- 
ous. Add to this a great horse show, 
a big display of sheep and swine, a 
national seed show, a national apple 
show, and a flower show that made 
the western annex of the Coliseum a 
bower of beauty and one has an idea 
of what the Royal now presents to 
the fair goer. 


Ayrshires Again Predominate 


At the first Royal the -Ayrshire 
breeders staged the largest exhibition 
of the bree<| cver seen in the world— 
423 head. At that time something was 
sacrificed in quality to get size. This 
year the 1922 record was almost 
equalled and from first to last it was 
a quality exhibition. Quebec and On- 
tario had the largest representations 
but Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
also shared in the awards. From the 
United States came herds from 
Strathglass Farm, New York; J. E. 
Davidson, Michigan; Estate of L. S. 
Clough, Pennsylvania; and an entry 
or two from Wendover Farm, New 
Jersey. Awards were placed by John 
Young, Scotland. 


The mature bull class, with 20 en- 
tries and 17 drawn out in the ring, 
was an index of the character of the 
competition. There were bulls there 
that had been recent champions at 
the Scotch shows, champions at state 
fairs, and the leaders of the Canadian 
circuit. Mr. Young expressed the 


opinion that such an aggregation of — 


Ayrshire bulls had never before been 
drawn out in one class. This class 
the dependence of 
breeders on this side of the water on 
the breeders in the home of the breed. 
Five of the first six bulls placed were 
bred in Scotland. Hobsland White 
King, Strathglass Farm, the cham- 
pion of the recent National Dairy 
Show, was placed first. When it came 
to championship honors, however, he 
had to give place to the two-year-old 
Edgertowne’s Sir Oliver exhibited 
by Cumming Bros., Ontario. This 
bull has had an unbroken record of 
success at Canadian shows. R. R. 
Ness & Sons, Quebec, had the junior 
champion in Howie’s Top Grade, the 
grand champion of the last Canadian 
national exhibition. Strathglass Farm 
had reserve junior on Strathglass 


tyr os 


Royal Charmer. Their seni 
ling, Strathglass Kirte, junior 
pion of many United States ; 
was fifth in his class, havir 
condition for several days. 

Mature cows in milk broug 
26 shapely matrons and 
great Ness cow, Burnside 
Andrietta, one of the. ere 
cows the breed has ever 
met her first defeat. Th 
old cow has 81 grand ch 
to her e¢redit and has six 
calves, several of them witl 
ring records. She is also a Pp 
having a total official produ 
four years of 45,581 poun 
2, 088 lbs. fat. She had fresh 


not showing to best advantage 
at that, however, she wa: 
dently the greatest cow 


cause of a tompotary | ee 
tion seemed to be a case of o 0 
ing the essentials and pla 
premium too strongly on b 
cow that got the preferen 
Flame, shown by Glen 


won. The champion was foun 
four-year-old milk class—Spy 
Lady Beauty II, exhibited b 
Swart, Ontario, This your 
showed pleasing type, a great 

and a practically ideal ud , 


to 30 entries in all the young ¢ 
of this breed. 


her awards with general s bi 
The fit, type, and unifay 


strong contrast to ae hi 
brought out a few years ag 
claim to standardized type fo 
breed seemed to be justified. . 
Innis & Sons, Ontario, who ha 
the Holstein leaders 
Canadian cireuit this year, w 
heaviest winners. Their seni 
bull, Abbekerk Sylvius 
grand champion. This bull 
Aaggie Sylvia, the only 
Holstein cow that has yet 
championship honors at 
Dairy Show. Geo. M. Woo 
had the reserve senior ch 
Sir Aleartra Inka. Howard ( 
Quebec, had the junior cham: 
yearling, Mantel Count of Mi 

The milk cow class brought ( 
score of splendid animals, © 
the new four-year champion — 
producer over all breeds, 
Snow Countess, bred by 
Ontario. Haley & Lee, 


hurst Colantha Abbekerk fo 
Victoria Farms, Quebec, a cow 
carries almost faultless - 

massive size. The reserve wen’ 
C. Hardy on May Walker Inka 
the two-year-old heifer for 
paid $7,000 at the recent 
sale. This was a doubtful win 
Innis heifer that showed a 
depth of body and more de ral 
der formation. Innis had 
champion on Winona Lenn 
a consistent winner this se: 
forbids mention of other . 
cattle from as far west 


ia and as far east as Prince Rd- 
Island were prominent in the 


‘ 


. S. Jerseys the Champions 


‘The Jersey classes were strength- 
ed by two herds from across the 
‘d The Oaklands, Michigan. Pro- 
{ssor J. C. McNutt, New Hampshire, 
jiced the ribbons. To the American 
yitors went all four championships. 
jm Hill Farm had the senior cham- 
jn bull with Cedarine Golden Sul. 
{1 and junior with Volunteer’s April 
‘tan. Both female championships 
‘nt the same way, with Imp. Yolan- 
( and Rosebay’s Golden Xenia. Cana- 
cn exhibitors, however, won heav- 
i mm many classes including six firsts 
j senior female classes and a couple 
( firsts in bull classes. The most 
ominent winners were John Pringle 
id A. T. Little, London; Jas. Bagg & 
ins, Edgeley; Queen Alexandra 
eee, London; and F. J. Bagg. 
_ Guernseys are Advancing 

‘The Guernsey breed has made phe. 
jmenal progress in the showing 
nade at Canadian fairs in the past 
‘If dozen years. There are more 
liernseys shown but it is the type 
jprovement that is really note- 
thy. Even at the first Royal this 
jeed made a rather sorry showing at 
je tail end of all classes. This year 
je classes were fairly uniform al- 
jough the claim could hardly be 
de that type has been as well stan- 
| dized as in any of the other dairy 
veeds. Geo. M. White, New York, 
lade a satisfactory judge. 

Men of wealth are playing a large 
rt in the development of the Guern- 
iy breed in Canada. Competition was 
jenest between the herds of F. W. 


rms and Martindale Farms, On- 
‘rio. Some of the smaller breeders 
ade an excellent showing, however, 
ely Jas. A. Telfer, Ontario, and 
. G. Darke and L. W. Roper, Prince 
ward Island. Swindells had the 
and champion bull in Langwater 
armion’s Prince Edward, this being 
third time that this bull has head- 
| the Guernseys at the Royal. Don 
da Farms had reserve senior on 
sremost Lad. Martindale Jeweller 
is junior champion. 
The females, on the whole, were a 
ronger lot than the bulls. 
ws, 
jifer calves were the strongest 
isses. The mature milk class, with 
| entries, was a really fine class 


artindale, the grand champion. Don 
won the dry class of 13 with 
rties Ultra Anna. Reserve sen- 
f and grand was Martindale Faith, 
dry two-year-old. L. W. Roper had 
'e junior champion with Appletree 
it Amelia, a junior yearling, and 
dells the reserve on a senior calf. 
vas rather notable in the Record 
erformance classes that the rec- 
were evident in the cows them- 
, there being no changes made 


4 French Canadian Cattle 


The French Canadian breed is the 
ly dairy breed that has been devel- 
on this continent. The cows are 
ilar to the Jersey in appearance, 
extremely hardy, and have been 
erably improved in the past 
ide both in conformation and pro- 
ng ability. The breed is enjoying 
a boom in its native province of 
¢ and at the Provincial Exhi- 
m at Quebec last fall there were 
ead entered. There was only a 
_ showing at this year’s Royal. 
Cream Paid for on Grade 


; 


mM dairy products, Ontario cream- 
managed to hold their own 


"FF 


e—Elm Hill Farm, Massachusetts, | 


aded by La Fleur du Jardin of ' 


vindel's, Nova Scotia, and Don Alda | 


Aged | 
yearling. heifers, and senior | 
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Pressure-toughened Rubber 


lets you enjoy their warmth, comfort and protection for extra 1 months 


sanammnemnaresmmmmmammemmads 


a 


For work or riding in the car, 
thousands of women choose these 
4-buckie Hi-Press gaiters because 
of their war.nth and long life. 


OU know how it is with cloth- 

topped arctics and gaiters — 
you can wear them just as long as 
their rubber soles stay good. 


So Goodrich starts from the ground 
up. All the rubber in Hi-Press foot- 
wear is toughened by pressure — 
strength and long life are literally 
pressed into the soles. 

Then the uppers are built and rein- 
forced to match the extra strength 
of these remarkable soles. 

Or take the Heavy Dull Norkas, 
worn by the man above. The pres- 
sure-toughened rubber comes all 


Goodrich ; 


HI-PRESS 
‘Rubber Footwear 


with the makers from Western Can- 
ada for the first time in many years, 
The prairie makers have been get- 


ting all the firsts and most of the oth- | 


er awards at eastern fairs with their 
butter manufactured for the British 
trade. This year Ontario men divid- 
ed the high awards and the sweep- 
stakes butter was made by Goode 
Bros., Ontario. All the winning 


cheese was from Ontario. It may be | 


of interest to add that practically all | 
the cream now delivered to creamer- | 


ies in Canada is paid for on grade. In 
Ontario, one of the last provinces to 
adopt cream grading, this reform has 
accomplished more for the improve. 
ment of cream-and butter than was 
accomplished in a lifetime of educa- 
tional effort without the stimulus of 
financial reward. 


Montana Dairy Manufactur- 
ing Short Course 


The twelve weeks’ dairy manufac- 
turing short course at Montana State 
College will begin January 2nd and 
continue until March 28rd, 1928. This 
course is designed to meet the needs 
of men who have a Sincere desire to 
pursue creamery work. The course is 
arranged to give students practical 


In city or country, women wear the new 
ZIPPERS, made in many styles and colors, 
with the genuine HOOKLESS FASTENER 
| which glides so easily open or closed. Be sure 
| the name ZIPPER 1s on the pair you buy, 
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On every farm, men need husky work 
rubbers, and Goodrich heavy dull 
Norkas of pressure-toughened rubber 


certainly fill the bill. q 
SE RGSS EE EE SRE C LI 


the way to the top — keeping out 
mud and moisture — protecting 
the shoes. 


For work or “dress-up” —for walk- 
ing, wading, and all outdoor activi- 
ties — there is a special type of 
Goodrich Hi-Press Rubber Foot- 
wear which gives longer protec- 
tion and “long run” savings. 
THEB.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company 
Kitchener, Ontario 


y Ls 7 


Listen In every Wednesday night, Goodrich 
Radio Hour 9:30 P. M. Eastern Standard 
Time, over WEAF and the Red Network 


REAL RUBBER BOOTS—10c A PAIR 


| Midgets, of course, but dandy souvenirs. Just 
2™% inches high—boys and girls can find many 
ways to have fun with them. Send 10c in coin or 
stamps, we'll send them postpaid, Please write 
plainly or print. Mail to‘ Boot Desk7 B,”’ TheB.F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


well as city. 


ADDRESS BOX 584 


training in the manufacture of cheese, 
butter, and ice cream; the testing of 
milk and cream, the judging of dairy 
products, and feeding of dairy cattle. 

For the further information write 
Professor J. A. Nelson, Dairy Depart- 
ment, Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Montana. 


Aunt Ada’s axiom: Real love al- 
ways serves. 


DAIRY FARM — 240 ACRES 


adjoining city of 3,000 in BEST DAIRY SECTION OF NORTHERN WISCONSIN, 
level surface, good soil, 140 acres under plow, 50 acres clover and alfalfa, good stream 
of spring water flows through pasture, 8-room house, basement barn concrete floors, 
henhouse and other buildings situated in fine oak grove overlooking entire farm as 


Must be seen to be appreciated. Will sacrifice to close an estate. 


$75.00 PER ACRE. Mortgage $7,500, 10 years 5%, balance part cash and easy terms. ~ 
Care HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


POWER MILKER 


COMPLETE ‘oa tse 
TO USE 
Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient, Easy to use. Sold on 30 
days Free Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Comes With 2H. P. Engine or Electric Motor 


35 


Puts it to 


» Rezdy to cse when uncrated--no installation Cpek ple {pes- eo 
Does th 


special ezomnient need 
work of 4 milk hands, 


Bc istueehene 
Free Book cori recrioak: 
Merete nate ceapiete 
OTTAWA MFG. on 
222 White Street, Ottawa, Kans, 
209 MeGee Cldg., Pilishurgh, Pay 


a) 
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THE “RUNT” BULL AND HIS DAUGHTERS 


Margaret’s Eminent of Gussana Farm and four of his daughters were loaned 1 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association by Fred Burhop as a part of its cow testing exhi 
at the recent state fair. These dauzhters averaged 458 pounds fat, an increase of 
pounds over what their dams were able to do. Good bulls and good cows made k 
and made possible by testing, is Mr. Burhop’s formula for success in dairying, — 


NOW your bull by his daughters” and “Build your herd fr 
good cow” were the two slogans illustrated in the cow testing 
ciation exhibit at the 1927 Wisconsin State Fair, an annual a: 

put on by the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association. vad 

A pure-bred Guernsey bull and four of his daughters and a I 
Guernsey cow, “Sunbeam,” with four of her daughters, all from the’ “3 
of Fred Burhop, a member of the Thiensville—Lakefield Cow Testing 
Association, told a significant story of the value of a cow testing assoc 
tion membership. a 

“My first owner, Fred Burhop, sold me cheap when two years old 
cause I was a runt. See my daughters. The butchers can’t get me 
since my first four daughters average 1,138 lbs. more milk and 75. 
more fat,” read the sign over the bull pen. 

Fred Burhop has-been a member of the cow testirig associatio es 
five and a half years. As soon as he tested the daughters of the “runt” 
bull and discovered their production, he bought the bull back selling hit 
this last spring to Charles Garbisch because most of the herd of 23 
24 head of grade Guernseys on the Burhop farm were bred by the bull, _ 

The four daughters of the bull, Margaret’s Eminent of Gussana Fa " 
averaged 8,929 Ibs. milk and 458 lbs. of butterfat. No wonder Fr 


heel? Never! — 


\ . JHERE do your arctics usually break through first? At 
the heel, don’t they? Then, even though the sole and 
uppers are still good, you have to throw them away. 


But you won’t have that trouble with Top Notch Redfore 
cloth-top arctics, The “Clincher Cushion” 
heel construction makes the heels last as 
long as the tough, red soles. This is a pat- 
ented feature exclusive with Top Notch 
arctics. So you'll find it a real economy 
to buy your arctics at the Top Notch store. 

The Top Notch line includes cloth-top arctics 
in 4-buckle and 5-buckle styles—arctics of all- 
rubber from top to toe—heavy and light rubbers. 
Good-looking and good-fitting as well as long- 


lasting. Ask for Top Notch by name, and look 
for the Top Notch Cross. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


For 27 Years Makers of Top Notch Rub- 
ber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls 


TOP NOTCH CORN BELT 
ALL-RUBBER ARCTIC 


Waterproof from top to 
toe. Strong and rugged to 


Connecticut stand hard punishment. 


A GUARANTEE oe OF SERVICE 


KEEP COWS HEALTHY 


llinois State Experiments show that 85% of Cows kept in Close 
Warm Barns tested Tubereular. Prevent this by keeping water 
tank in open barnyard equipped with a Self-Sinking 


COW BOY TANK HEATER evserwene” 


Turn cows out of barn to drink in Fresh Air and Warm Water. 

Better drink from a Large Tank than from a Small Bowl.” 

Burns coal, cobs or wood, Outlasts all others. Durable, practical, 

& reliable, Quickest to heat; strongest draft: ashes removed with 

no check to fire; adjustable grates; keeps fire 24 hours. ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. Warm water helps digestion; saves grain. 


—— 
ADJUSTABLE 
FIRE BOX (0 


ters last winter, worke 


‘urchased 3 o ur 
and are weil 
PEW, Prof. 4 


‘Tan. ea very satisiac- 
orth their cost. Byery, stockman should use one.’’ 
Animal Husban iowa State College, Ames. la. 
Write today for illustrated circular and dealer’s name, 
MUNDIE MFG. COMPANY, 513 Brunner St., Peru, ILL. 
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DAIRYMEN — BREEDERS 


Pierce-Easy Bull Ring Kant-SukCalfWeaner 
A.quality product forstockmen Made with hinge joint—swings 
who want a “better than ordi- out of way when calf eats or 
nary” ring, Standard sizes in drinks. Calf size 45¢; Yearling 
copper, bronzeandnickelsilver, 557; Cow 65¢;, post paid. 


Buy from your dealer. Write for leaflets. Beg 8 e 
Reg. U.S. WAGNER SPECIALTY COMPANY — Burlington, Wis. 


475 lbs. of fat each. 


and knowing.” 


Four Out of Seven Take 
Milk Drinks 


Four out of every seven people who 
order food or drink over the soda 
fountain counter at a State and Ran- 
dolph drug store in Chicago have a 
milk drink, according to a recent sur; 
vey by the National Dairy Council. In 
this one store they sell 125 gallons of 
pasteurized milk each day, equal to 
2,000 glasses. The average number of 
people served each day is 3,500, 
which indicates that 2,000 out of 
every 3,500 people ordering lunch or 
light afternoon refreshments are milk 
drinkers. 

Although malted milk sells for 
twenty cents and milk shakes for fif- 
teen cents, the first is ordered almost 
twice as much as milk shakes. The 
favorite flavors of both are chocolate, 
strawberry in season, and pineapple. 
Strawberries are the only fresh fruit 
lending themselves to use in milk 
drinks. : 

Acidophilus milk is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in drug stores. 
Five hundred bottles a month are sold 


bought back this bull. The cow testing association did it: 

“Build your herd from a good cow.” Sunbeam, the foundation cow in 
Fred Burhop’s herd, has an association average record for five years 
8,374 lbs. milk and 447 lbs, butterfat. Four of her daughters, avera; 


SUNBEAM AND HER DAUGHTERS 


Sunbeam has five C. T. A, records averaging 447 pounds fat. Her four daughters, 
by the same sire, have an average of 475 pounds fat. Sunbeam and her daughters 
owned by Fred Burhop of the Thiensville—Lakefield C. T. A. of Wisconsin. The Bu 
herd of 13 cows averaged 414 pounds fat last year. The average five years previous f 
the same number, but not the same cows, was 277 pounds. In five years he doubled 
profit over cost of feed, and he is generous enough to say “it has all come from tes 


steady customers who are drin 
for their health, ae 

That the trend of milk-drinking 
soda fountains has affected th 
drink business is evident on cheeki's 
over any orders placed by manage 
in soda fountains in various parts | 
Chicago. It is usually found, a 
ing to the Dairy Council survey, t! 
the proportion of milk drinks (0\ 
soft drinks increases in the stor 
cated in sections of the city whe? 
standards of living and gener 
fare are higher. ‘4 


New Zealand Control Be | 


The New Zealand Dairy Pr 
Control Board has issued regul 
governing the export of dairy 
ucts from New Zealand. A 
embodying these regulations ‘ 
had upon request from the Foods' 
Division, Bureau of Forse a 
mestic Commerce, Washington, - 


Uncle Ab says sowing and 
are only a part; it’s what you 
tween that counts. Ore 


When the gold en 


> 


“notes of Christmas 
melody surge from 
symphony and. — 


iechoir....... 


t 


A Wonderful Christmas day | 


Made perfect by the pleasure and 
xy the Crosley Bandbox brings for 
very day thereafter! : 
‘With it the activities of the world are mir- 
sored in your home. Your house is on the 
jain street of the nation. National events 
re held next door—the market changes in 
our own living room—famous preachers de- 
‘ver their sermons in your home—You listen in 
mevery activity—You hear everybody’s point 
f view from radical to fundamentalist—You 
njoy the world’s funniest clowns and its 
weetest singers. Cheer, laugh, exhult, ap- 
laud, delight at the world’s sport, fun and en- 
lertainment brought to yourthreshold! What- 
iver happens—“You’re there with a Crosley.” 


| Its simple operation is easily understood and 
ts wonderful performance is at the command 
'fany hand that can turn a dial. 


| ‘Experienced radio owners will look first for 
‘fundamental points and to every set the 
oe aa IE ty Y 
onsider will address these questions: 


= 1. Is it selective? 
2. Is it sensitive? 
3. Is it easy to operate? 


sfied on these points they will look for: 


ae . 


ee 


1. Single dial control 

2. Illuminated dial 

3. Volume control 

4, Single cable leads 

5. Console installation adaptability 
6. Reasonable price. 


| Millions will buy the Crosley Bandbox. 
this amazing little set is now displayed by 
re than 16,000 dealers. 


\ethe Crosley Bandbox is a 6-tube receiver. 


| The circuit of this set is of the excellence 
ou would expect from a group of skilled en- 
jineers suddenly given the pick of the world’s 
‘adio patents to work with. 
Crosley has always given the radio world its 
ygest value for its dollar. Contemplate the 
ee possible when the doors of the re- 
ich and development laboratories of ‘The 
adio Corporation of America, The General 


oe 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Electric Co., *~* 
The Westinghouse Pes 3 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the Hazeltine 
and Latour Corporations were thrown open. 


Licensed under their patents! 


The Crosley Bandbox is totally and com- 
pletely shielded. Every element is absolutely 
separated from every other element by solid 
shielding. Coils are covered with copper. 
This could have been done cheaper but effi- 
ciency would have been sacrificed. Condensers 
are housed in cadmium-plated steel. All wir- 
ing is separated and shielded from all other 
parts of the receiver. Solid, sturdy, substan- 
tial, the entire set is assembled on a heavy 


metal chassis. ; 
The tuned radio frequency am- 


» plification stages have been ab- 
solutely balanced through use of 
the Neutrodyne principal. The 
set is a genuine Neutrodyne. 


To the initiated this means much. To the 
layman it manifests itself only as a radio re- 
ceiver that does not squeal or howl when you 
are trying to get a station. 


The shielding makes the Bandbox 
highly selective— the circuit makes it 
acutely sensitive and the design makes 
it extremely easy to operate. 


The Bandbox is operated with a single station selec- 
tor (one dial), 


In most localities and in most owners” hands the single 
station selector -will find all the programs anyone could 
possibly wish. It is the far away stations of weak power 
but perhaps good music that are captured by the use of the 
little auxiliary tuners called ‘‘Acuminators.” Their func- 
tion is best likened to a pair of field glasses. As the lens 
bring the distant scene to nearby aspect, so do the Acumi- 
nators bring the remote station signals up to room filling 
volume. Ordinary one dial radios can never perform 
like this. The Acuminators, little secondary adjust- 


9! 


Write Dept.205 for descriptive literature 


Crosley is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experimental and 7 
Broadcast Reception se 


——" 
ments exclusive to Crosley give the Bandbox a substantial 
command of the air and a// that is in it. 

The dial of the Bandbox is illuminated. For shadowy © 
corners and dim eyesight it recommends itself. 

Volume Control’ is necessary on good radio today. 
Nearby and high powered stations send terrific impulses 
into the receiver. Detuning has been a favorite method 


— 


of softening this loud reception but with stations closer 


and closer together on the dial detuning creates an over- 
lapping of programs. The volume control of the Bandbox 
cuts the loudest blast down to a veritable whisper. 

A single cable leads all outside and power connections 
from the Bandbox. In this brown fabric covered cable 
lies each lead covered with colored rubber for protection, 
accuracy and easy assembly. Tidy housewives appre- 
ciate it. 

The adaptability of the Bandbox to installation in all 
types Of cabinets is a feature. ‘The metal case of the Band- 
box lifts off the chassis. This leaves the closely grouped 
dial, switch and volume control shafts to be stuck through 
holes in the panel of any sort of cabinet. ‘The escutcheon 
is quickly screwed over them and the console installation is 
not only complete but has no earmarks of a makeshift. 

Prominent furniture manufacturers thru their long 
experience have produced beautiful cabinets at moderate 
prices. The celebrated Crosley Musicones are built in. 
Crosley dealers sell them. Pur- <a 
chasers may know they are best 
suited for Crosley radio by looking 
for the ‘‘approved label” in each one. 
Crosley dealers get these cabinets 
only from The H. T. Roberts Co., 
located at 1340 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Sales representative for 
The Showers Brothers Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ind., and The Wolf Manu- 
facturing Industries, Kokomo, Ind. 


Much has influenced the $55 price 
of the Bandbox. 

Throughout the country millions examine the Bandbox 
today. They see it the achievement.of an organization 
who began its development when radio as we know it today 
began. Its success has been tremendous if clamordus de- 
mands from dealers are any indication. Even at any 
price it would be a sensation, forits performance ranks with 
the most expensive radio receivers on the market. 

An AC Bandbox using ordinary house current 

electricity for power, sells for $110. 
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business honor. Advertisers generally recog- 
nize the readers of Hoard’s°Dairyman as an 
up-to-date class of farmers who farm with 
businesslike methods, and we hold our col- 
umns for the patronage of only those with 
whom our readers can deal with profit and 
satisfaction. 
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Coming Events 


Jan. 17, 1928—Annual convention of The 
Milk Council, Ine., 228 No. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Secretary M. O. Maughan. 


“Hello, is this you, Abe?” 

“Sure it’s me.” 

“This is Abe Potash I’m talking 
COL” 

“Yes, yes, what do you want?” 

“Well, Abe, I want to borrow fifty 
dollars for— 

“All right. 
he comes in.” 


T’Jl tell him as soon as 


‘ganization will 


toed the McNary—Haugen bill. 
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News From Washington, 
D.C, 


[Special to Hoard’s Dairyman.] 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 25—The 
Seventieth Congress will convene De- 
cember 5, and after the routine of or- 
proceed to tackle 
about the biggest grist of national 
legislative business ,which was ever 
accumulated for a peace time session, 
Even the organization will not be en- 
tirely routine either, for in the Sen- 
ate there is first the matter of seat~ 
ing two members, Vare and Smith, 
whose election is under contest, and 
on this issue there is likely to arise 
a line-up in which certain progres- 
sive Republican senators unite with 
the Democrats, making up a majori- 
ty group which under certain cir- 
cumstances might overturn the nor- 
mal Republican majority and elect a 
Democratic or nondescript set of 
Senate officers. 

After organization nothing is to 
be routine, according to present indi- 
cations, from the drop of the first 
gavel until the last half minute be.» 
fore the session adjourns to go to 
the national conventions next June. 
The tax bill is being written at this 
time by a narrow majority in the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
but with so many contested points 
that there is little likelihood of the 
majority decision of the committee 
standing up before either a House or 
a Senaté majority, and even this 
majority committee decision at odds 
with the requests of the president 
and the secretary of the treasury, as 
to two major items, the automobile 
tax and the inheritance tax. In both 
of these cases the president and sec- 
retary of the treasury advise one 
way and the committee majority has 
voted another way. 


se 


The major interests of the dairy 
industry in legislation this year, 
with one exception, come under the 
head of special legislation and there- 
fore falls inside of the category of 
facing much difficulty. Just what the 
industry’s legislative program is to 
be depends on the action which may 
be taken at the December meetings 
of the various dairy organizations in 
Chicago. The one project already 
agreed upon is for a generous ap- 
propriation to permit the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry to expand some of 
its work to take up needed new re- 
search or greatly enlarged research 
work already outlined and. started. 


Other legislative matters under 
consideration include further effort 
to probe into the cause of contagious 
abortion through a research investi- 
gation under the direction of the 
secretary of agriculture, increased 
support for the work of tuberculosis 
eradication, and sending a national 
delegation to the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress next June. These three mat- 
ters have general support and are 
likely to be approved generally. 
There is considerable general discus. 
sion of the matter of legal standard 
for cheese and processed cheese, and 
some further changes in the butter 
standards law. There has been some 
discussion of complete separation of 
the dairy and poultry work in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
just as they are completely separat- 
ed in the animal industry bureaus. 

No consideration of congressional 
work is complete without mentioning 
farm relief. It is apparent that there 
is no nearer an agreement by major 
interests than when Congress ended 
in the spring after the President ve- 
Sev- 
eral different plans are being consid- 
ered, a number of bills will be intro- 


duced, and the effort to enact legis. 
lation for the benefit of farmers will 
be just as forceful and just as noisy 
in this Congress as in the last—pos- 


x 

Interest in the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress has been aroused here by two 
recent events. One is the visit to 
Washington of A. D. Allen of Lon. 
don, Eng., organizing secretary of 
the Congress, who is paying a two- 
day visit here as this is written. He 
met a good sized group of dairy 
workers here at a special luncheon in 
his honor given by the American 
Dairy Federation, and then visited 
at the Dairy Laboratories of the De, 
partment of Agriculture; in various 
dairy plants, and paid special visits 
to the Canadian and British Embas. 
sies. He told, in a brief address at 
the luncheon, of the great interest 
he has found in all parts of the 
country in the meetings to be held 
next year in England: The other 
event was the proposal made by the 
secretary of agriculture and _ ap- 
proved by the state department 
looking to naming an official delega- 
tion to attend the Congress. 


-sibly more so. 


New York Milk News 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Utica, N. Y., 
used to be quite a center of inter- 
est in milk marketing. All of that 
has not yet disappeared. The Dairy- 
men’s League headquarters have long 
since been moved to New York City 
but they continue their ice cream 
plant and maintain one of their divi- 
sion offices here still. It is the city 
where most of the organization meet- 
ings for improved co-operation are 
held. While there lately I called 
around at some of the still remaining 
centers of activity. Mr. Garlock, who 
was the president of the Eastern 
States Association, still has his office 
at the old stand. The organization 
ceased to function some time ago but 
he still sells milk for a number’ of 
co-operative milk plants. 

Down a little further is the office 
of Mr. Hovey who at one time was 
the general manager of the League. 
He now has a milk business of his 
own and that business is somewhat on 
the gain. In part it is a brokerage 
business, but he has some milk plants 
of his own and he handles a lot of 
milk every day. He has been able to 
return to the farmers quite good divi- 
dends for their milk. In the same 
building is the office of Mr. Pratt, the 
lawyer who has been named by our 
dairy farmers in the last few years 
oftener than any attorney that I can 
think of. Some have spoken highly 
of him and others said something dif- 
ferent. His first statement to me was 
that he is no longer fighting the 
League. He formerly defended those 
who violated League contracts. He is 
attorney for those who do not want 
the tuberculin test made obligatory. 

Down a few flights and I called at 
the stand of the Non-Pooling Dairy- 
men’s Association, expecting to find 
some of the former leaders of that 
organization. There has been a 
change. The editor of the “Non-Pool- 

* has gone elsewhere and that pub- 
lication no longer functions. Instead 
of the faces one formerly found, 
there is simply one office manager for 
the greater portion of the time and 
that not of the Non-Pool Association 
but of the Unity Dairymen’s organiza- 
tion. The office is run at small ex- 
pense. The association has some 
membership but I do not think that 
the number is given out. Members 
sign an order authorizing the buyer of 
the milk to deduct one cent a hundred 
and pay the same to the association. 
This money enables them to keep the 
office and pay certain expenses for 
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work to increase monbeuiam 
presumably expenses of com 
that meet _to en prices, 


$2.88 for 3.5 per cent milk at | 
210 miles from the city. It is 30 
above the price a year ago, — 
within 13 cents of the Sheffield 
and that is the nearest that I r 
ber their coming to the Sheffield 
though that is on memory 

With the League getting its hig 
price, gaining in membership, 
handling more milk for somey 
the officers and members are 
much more encouraged than 
time in its history. 


New York. 
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Leader Dies 2 


Richard Pattee, managing 
of the New England Milk P 
Association, Boston, — 
died at his home in Laconia, \ 
November 6, following an illn 
more than a year. z 


promoting the National Co-o 
Milk Producers’ Federation a 
its vice-president at the time | 
death. He also served as chairn 
the Board of Trustees of the A 
can Institute of Co-operation. 

He is survived by Mrs. Pattee, 
Samuel, who is a student at | 
mouth, and one daughter, Mary. 
loss to the co-operative moveme! 
the New England States w 
mourned by many. 


You Can’t B. 
the Old Relia 


kind of feed, biggest capacity, lowes 
ing cost per ton, absolute dependabi 
all times, freedom from breakage ai 
repairs, you can’t beat the “JAY 


Not ic for Repairsin§ 


Mount Meadow Farm, Gadsden, Al 
“We have never spent Ic for repa 
have we had a shut-down for on 
with our ‘JAY BEE’ in 5 years. 
practically everything and got 
wire, nails and the like into the mill 1 
have failed to damage the mill 


“Has Never Failed 


S. Shipman, Guide Rock, Nebr., ’ 
have ground more than 15,000 bu 
corn and at least 400 tons of hay 
der, and haven’t spent a dime 

HUMDINGER yet: One sure thing, 
you are feeding full feed, a breakdov 
waiting for repairs costs lots of mor 
HUMDINGR has never failed m« 


| free 


Grinds the feed co ol. 
7,500 in use. The best 
‘cheapest when work is 


to 30 h. p. 
Fordson will operate suc- 
cessfully. Easy payment 

plan. Descriptive liter- ‘ 
ature free. Stock in eat 
principal cities. _ 
Send for this Free 
feeding book.Shows 
way to greater ¢@& 
feeding profits. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 268 Hic 


ip Cc. McDowell 


OARD’S DAIRYMAN:—This _ intro- 
ces Dr. J. C. McDowell, dairy hus- 
ndryman, author, lecturer, and 
ince of fellows! 

{Occupying the unusual but pleas- 
z filial distinction of graduating 
om the same institution and on the 
lme day as that of his son, J. C. 
/eDowell of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
istry, United States Department of 
sriculture, received the degree of 
ctor of philosophy from the Ameri- 
n University, Washington, D. C., at 
, recent commencement exercises. 
ls son, Charles J., was awarded the 
gree of bachelor of arts, specializ- 
g in economics. At the preceding 
mmencement, Miss Dorothy Mc- 
ywell, a daughter of the elder Mr. 


J. C. McDOWELL AND _ HIS SON, 
CHARLES, AS THEY APPEARED 
UPON GRADUATION FROM 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


was graduated with the 
ogree of bachelor of arts, specializ- 
g in social service work. 
J. C. McDowell, known far and 
ide among dairy farmers because of 
s ceaseless activities in the promo- 
jon of cow testing associations, has 
ben “going to 
»ars, pursuing academic studies 
yhen off duty in the Bureau of Dasry 
dustry. Going to and from work, 
the Washington street cars, this 
‘iter perchanced to see him assidu- 
sly digesting the contents of a text- 
ok—probably a book on econom- 
\s, the subject in which he special- 
‘ed in obtaining his Ph. D. degree. 
‘lassroom exercises at night fur- 
ered his ambition, and two years 
vo he received the degree of master 
i arts from the American Univer- 
y. 
| Dr. McDowell is a. native of Mar- 
uette County, Wisconsin, and was 
orn in a log cabin. He is self-made 
‘master mechanic that he is! After 
‘tending the rural schools of Mar- 
‘dette County and the normal school 
/{ Milwaukee, he matriculated in the 
niversity of Wisconsin, from which 
received the degree of bachelor of 
jence in agriculture. 
'r. McDowell has been associated 
th the United States Department of 
griculture for 19 years, eight of 
lich he served as economist in farm 
lanagement and eleven as dairy hus- 
andman in the Bureau of Dairy In- 
i} stry. He is the author of many ar- 
cles and bulletins on farm econom- 
‘and dairying, one of his publica- 
Os on milk being perhaps the most 
Opular literary production of the 
tment of Agriculture. He is a 
¢ writer, contributing to out- 
journals as well as author of de- 
ttmental bulletins. The 1926 
book of Agriculture, just from 
ess, contains two contributions 
his pen: ‘Cow Testing Tales 
Bea-cive ond Feeding Pay,” 


‘cDowell, 


school” for three’ 


ferred in rural homes. 


VEN before these new 1928 low 
prices were announced, Atwater 
Kent Radio was overwhelmingly pre- 


NOW the always moderate prices 
of Atwater Kent One Dial Receivers 
and Radio Speakers are still lower. 
NOW the radio that most farm fami- 
lies prefer, as proved over and over 
again by their words, is within the 
reach of thousands and thousands of 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Tremendous saving in the 
world’s finest radio 


families who 


Universal 
largest radio 


show you. 


wen, 


still thought the prices of 


really good radio were a little high. 


demand has enabled the 
factory to put the econo- 


mies of big production into effect. At 
the same time our radio has been 
greatly improved in performance. 


Much better radio—at much lower 
prices—with Christmas just ahead! 
Let the nearest Atwater Kent dealer 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


4769 Wissahickon Avenue 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


One Dial Receivers licensed under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


Model 35, a powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with shielded cabinet, fin- 
ished in two tones of brown crystalline. 
Ideal for a small table, window sill or 
bookshelf. Without accessories. $49 


Electrified, 
if you like 


Any Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiver can be operated 
from your electric light cir- 
cuit as a source of current 
supply. It’s merely a mat- 
ter of €quipment. Just tell 


the dealer which you wish 
—battery power or socket 
power. 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night 
on 23 associated stations 


Model E Radio Speaker. New 
method of cone suspension, found in 
no other speaker, makes certain the 
faithful reproduction of the entire 
range of musical tones. An extraor- 
dinary speaker—hear it! $24 


and “Proving Dairy Sires Through 
Daughters’ Records Worth While.” 
The academic cap and gown, which 
may for the moment seem forbid- 
ding to dairymen and farmers who 
have seen Mr. McDowell in the mo- 
tion picture role of a real “dirt farm- 
er,” have not deprived him of his cast 
as acting the part of an honest-to- 
goodness tiller of the soil. Invaria- 
bly when the Department of Agricul- 
ture needs to portray -the character 
of the true farmer, Mr. McDowell is 
selected to play the leading role. 
Consequently he figures in many of 
the educational films seresned by the 


Motion Picture Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C. S. R. WINTERS. 


Why Milk in Schools 


Six reasons why milk service should 
be in schools are given as follows by 
M. O. Maughan, secretary of The 
Milk Council: 

1. Milk service in the schools helps 
keep the children who are normal in a 
healthy condition. 

2. Milk service in the schools helps 
overcome undernourishment among 
the children. Results speak for them- 
selves. 


Model 33, a very powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with solid mahogany cabinet 
and gold-plated trimmings. Unusually ef- 
fective where distance-getting is essential 
or inside antenna is necessary. Simple an- 
tenna adjustment device assures remark- 
able selectivity. Without accessories. $75 


Prices slightly higher 
fromthe Rockies West 


Model 30, a powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver. The mahogany cabinet ox un- 
obtrusive beauty 1s the type that many 
people prefer. Without accessories. $65 


3. Children who participate in the 
milk service regularly, generally do 
better school work than otherwise. 

4, Milk service affords a splendid 
opportunity for a tie-up between 
teacher and parent. 

5. A bottle of milk at school helps 
make up the proper and ‘standard 
amount, namely a quart a day. 

6. A bottle of milk in mid-forenoon 
serves to prevent children getting 
over-hungry before lunch time = and,- 
thus prevents eating to excess ee 
causing sluggishness during~the af- 
ternoon. : 
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It Milks the Cows 


VER since you 
can remember, . 
there have been 
cows to be milked. 


Always, twice a day, week days and 
Sundays, a never-ending grind. 


There are some things that have to 
be tolerated, but the drudgery of 
hand milking is not one of them. 
You can say good-bye to it forever. 
And, the time you save will pay big 
dividends on the investment, You 
just can’t afford to milk by hand. 


The Burrell Milker has enabled thou- 
sands and thousands of farmers to 
take the drudgery out of dairying and 
increased their profits at the same 
time. It will do the same for you. 


It will milk your 
herd easier, quicker, 
better and more 
safely than hand 
milking—and It 
Milks the Cows 
Clean. And that is 
why you'll finally 
come to a Burrell, 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. INC, 
10 Albany Street, Little Falls, N.Y. 


You Need Tits Book, 


Every cow owner needs it— 
whether he is now milking 
by hand or machine, It’s not 
a mere Catalog, but a 32-page 
profusely illustrated book 
which is a guide in both se- 
lecting and using a milking 
machine—backed by 67 years’ 
experiment. and experience, 
You owe this book to your- 
self, It’s free, Send for it now. 


Single Tube System 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 


Hand Bottle 
Washin 


(RINSING 25> Sstesizine ~~ 


Washes, Rinses and {| 
Sterilizes . 
SAVE HEALTH, ENERGY and MONEY 


We Recommend— 


Ladd’s Blue Line Pasteurizer, Ladd’s Tubular 
Filter, Ladd’s Cooler, Milwaukee Filler and 
Capper,Ladd’sBrine Maker and Ladd’s 42nd” 


Send for Bulletins Nos. 64 and 575 


JOHN W. LADD CO. 


2000 W. Lafayette Detroit, Mich. 


Beat the Corn-Borer! 


Kill this fellow before he ruins you and 
your crop! Government bulletins say: 
‘Utilize as much of the corn crop as 
possible Re ty the silo since the 
fermentation kills all the insects. ” 


The Old Reliable 


falamazZoo 


WOOD STAVE or GLAZED TILE SILO 


will not only kill the dread borer. but 
will save your crop. Pays for itself the 
first year. Save by buying now. Eas 
terms. Write for free book on silos an 
building tile. 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Dept.8 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


_Buy. a Vest Pocket Herd Book 
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Dairy Her 
Improvement 
Associations 
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Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


Ass’n. Report 


High Herd Average 


State Association Mo. No. of Ave. Ave. No. of Ave. Aye. Cwner 
cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat R 
Lbs. Lbs Lhs. Tihs 
Mich. No. Newaygo* Sept, 140° 381 18.1 J.-D. 3 750 32.1 O. Westbrook 
8 Oceana East* Oct. 235 349 17.8 G. J. 9 713. 37.2 iE. Robart 
So. Berrien* e 292- 573 23.8 i. 11 945 34.2 J. Straub 
So. Newaygo* a 203 © 392 16.6 Biedeg 648 33.1 _ N. Mosher. 
, Branch Co.* Ba 261 508 21.2 G. H. 20 724 35.4 J. Walsh 
si Ott. -Jamestown* Se 254 542 19.7 PH, 9 1068 31.6 H. M. Vande Bunte 
ee Chippewa* n 297 614 22.9 P..H. 3 1081 37.7 A. D. MacDonald 
4 Charleyoix* es 23 596 24.6 P. H. 11 987 33.9 Breezy Pt. Farm 
Aa So. Wexford mt 227 491 20:7 easy 10. 794° 31.8 I. H. Benson 
hs Barry Co. 1* ba 216 503 20.4 If. -N. 6 9392.38. S. Swift 
= W. Oceana* uf 224 445 21,2 ees 6 1292. 60.7 H. Meyers 
Ny Missaukee 2* $2 253 388 17.0 M. 7 723. 28.9 @2HY Blake». 
ote lonia- Belding* vP 381 615 24.2 H. 60°. 1156 3778 Michigan Reformatory 
z Lansing-Ingham* i 301. 561 22.2 H.-G. ¥% 861 36.6 O. J. Becker i 
“ So. Kent* : te 245 456 19.9 M. 21 770) 31.5 H. N. Vander Schnur 
ty Traverse 1* a 344 GAT 25.2 de 3 990 45.9 L. V. Gore 
fe No, Antrim* 2 218 431 20.8 M. 6 828 35.9 H. Fielstra 
i Hillsdale 2* FY 239 466 20.9 Pre Ge 4 592 35.1 D. Patrick 
£ Alcoma 1* v 216 607 24.3 M. i. 730 31.6 Li, Kffrick 
Ms Genesee 2* ” 228 547 20.4 R. H. 5 820 29.6 3. H. Van Wagoner 
Macomb 2* ae) 242 564, 21:9 ?. G. 3 489 31.0 H. Kruse 
ed Livingston* ee 369 674 26.8 Pe i 45 1160 39.1 Mich, State San, 
Mass. Essex Co. ne 601 690 23.0 a. 54 703 381.1 Randot, Farms 
Tl. Moultrie* Ke 218 6238 30,4 de Ki 885 47.5 J. A. Powell 
*?, Kane 3 sy 729)."\623' 218 Rie 416 996 36.6 Melms Bros, 
Ind, Spencer- Perry Co.* Lae 294° 502 22:1 a. 16 650 33.0 Cc. R. Lang 
ee Randolph* iA 229 555. 28.7 Pod: 7 699 42.4 8. Botkin 
ia Boone* Af 350 419 24,8 G. G. 11 778 38.8 F. Walker 
Wash, King Co, ” 697 664 26.4 Gide 20 729 38.4 K. M. Dougherty 
ag Cowlitz Co, ‘Ss 473 534 24.9 Peas 652 42.9 C. S. Moupt 
Col. Pueblo Co. 2. 504 560 25.2 J. 20 714 33.3 R. W. Cann 
Va, Aug. -Rockbridge % 422. 549 27.4 a. 16 688 35.7 J. G. Flory 
is Prince William ar 696 18.1202, 38.7. J. F, Miller 
Nebr. Lancaster Pe 539 680 23.4 ae 20 653) 983.5 Walnut Spr. Farm 
Ida. Pioneer oe 461 592 24.1 H. 26 1135 938.5 J. R. Long 
Ala. Hale Co.* 2 421 319 16.6 Gud. 14 491 26.0 Cc. H. Drury 
Ohio Licking Co. a, 278 489 21.7 R. H. 9 1127 738.5 J. H, & E. O, Myer 
Mo. Jackson 1 Sept. 271°..521 21.5 H. 48 770° 28.7 W. F. Bell 
eS Jackson 2 Ha 928 654 24:2 HH, 67 865 30.6 E. Peterson & Son 
Penn. Alleghany Co. Oct, 354 594 25.0 Rn. G. 6 787 38.4 Fairacres Farm 
Minn. Barnum* “ad 835. 458 20.4 G. G. 734. 35,5 R. Frohrip 
Me Ers. -McIntosh* ed 353° 327%, 13:6 R. G. 14 414° 23.1 F, A. Uggen 
ar Lae. Qui Parle* ba 357 . 854 14.6 G. G. 8 667 28.9 C. A. Mangel 
Wis. Westby* te 381 410 18.9 P.di 19 450 25.9 M. Stafslin 
i Cleghorn-Eleya e? 411 352. 16.6 G. G. 20 577. 28.8 S. Meyer 
Kans. Haryey 5 140 ~ 530 19.7 M. 12 553 25.6 H. O. Molzen 
Reno ” 321. 391 15.6 Ti 31 515 26.0 A. O. Jacobs 
Mont. Lake Co, ig 316 718 29.6 G. H. 6 1524 45.2 R, Turnquist 
Mich. Miss.-McBain* 3 228 416° 17,1 M, 5 686 33,7 C. DeBoer 
es So. Eaton* ay, 369 580 210 H. 9 773 30.9 E. H. Gruesbeck 
7 Lelanau Co.* te 204 427 204 J. 6 664 87.7 J. E, Hilbert 
Ore. Tillamook kid 1609 611 30.2 G. G, 30 889 45.1 G. W. Durrer 
Wis. Pittsville Nov. 290 603. 23.7 R. HH: 15 1164 38.0 H. H. Meyers 


*Retest rules followed. 


Holds Banquet 


_ Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—After com- 
pleting seven months of this year’s 
test the members of the Erskine— 
McIntosh Association of Minnesota 
held a “get-to-gether” banquet at the 
Leland Hotel at Erskine. A big ma- 
jority of the members were present, 
many bringing their wives. Thirty- 
seven people in all were there and a 
jolly bunch they were. A _ splendid 
banquet dinner was served by the ho- 
tel management and those who had 
lunched at home before coming were 
decidedly at a disadvantage. 

The president of the association, 
Mr. Magnus Haayen, welcomed the 


members with a short talk touching 


lightly upon the object of the associa. 
tion and the results of testing. The 
Northwest School of Agriculture was 
represented by Professor O. M. Kiser, 
who talked on “General Farm Prob- 
lems.” Other speakers were Mr. E. O, 
Melness, vice-president of the “Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries,” and Mr. Albert 
Anderson, former Erskin buttermaker 
and now editor of “The Creamery Op. 
erator.” A number of vocal solos 
were sung by Miss Ruth Melquist, 
accompanied at the piano by her sis- 
ter, Genevieve. 

An enjoyable evening was spent, 
music, humor, and short talks making 
the time fly. The banquet gave the 
members the opportunity to talk 
things over, compare notes, and be. 
come better acquainted. This has been 


instrumental in creating that friendly 
feeling in which co-operation thrives 
so well. All those attending could not 


help but feel that the association in — 


general and the banquet in particular 
was a success in every respect. 
Morris C. Grove, Tester. 


Raises All His Feed 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Soy _ beans 
make it possible for one dairyman of 
the Henry Association of Illinois to 


feed all home grown feed to dairy 


cattle. Last year the cows received 
only feed produced on his farm. Corn, 
barley, and oats furnished the car- 
bonaceous concentrates and soy beans 
furnished the nitrogenous : 
trate. The roughage consisted of al- 
falfa hay and corn silage. : 
The beans yielded very well, mak- 


ing 27 bushels per acre this year. The 


choice beans are sold on the market 
for seed, the cracked beans are 


ground for the cows. The butter pro-. 


duced from beans seems to be some- 
what soft, but this is not objection- 
able to him as he does not produce 
butter for the market. The beans 
seem to have a very good physiologi- 
cal effect on the cows due to their 
high percentage of oil. 

The yearly average of this herd 
was 9,752 pounds of milk and 807.2 
pounds of butterfat. Each cow re. 
turned an average of $106.90 above 
the cost of feed. ‘The feed was fig- 
ured at current prices at time of con- 


oe 


Monthly State Summary Table 


; No. of 

No. of ass’ns. Ave. fat per cow* High \ separators 
State Month Oper- Report- No, of All High High cow Test- Over Cows 
ating ing cows* cows ass’n. herd, fat ‘ed .05% culled 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. , 
lowa Oct. 85. » 80 28,733 26.1 60.3 5 449 
So. Dakota re vi 24 2,140 143 18.1 30.4 69.4 95 18 17 
Wisconsin ie 167 140 56,548 18.6 27.9 42.3 ° 125.9 1246 112 1125 
Idaho a 10 10 4,376 DAG 2 Dae ASD 2g Nis Kesaiige Ee) 60 
Utah Sept. 5 5 2,470 22.4 24 4s 9434 101.4 12 
Michigan “8 104 90 24,466 20.8 27.7 60.6 90.0 ; 178 


*Includes dry cows. 


tRetest rules followed. 


concen- 


j ik “oe 
sumption. The cows consumed ; 
erage of 200 pounds of beans p 
yearly. It takes approxima 
tenths of an acre per cow te 
this nitrogenous concentrate, 
section of Illinois it seems t 


tein concentrate for cows. _ 
JESSE L, BARNE: 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:- 
men or farmers that keep ¢ 
der what is the use of testing. 
not due to the lack of a “ 


Are they willing to feed 
feed to inferior or unprofit. 
thereby lowering the value < 
feed? Why put feed into a 
anything else that will not b 
farmer a fair return abo ee 
of production? Time, labor, 
pense are only wasted. 
Early in the summer the ¢ 
ricultural agent and myself 
a farm where they were milk 
teen cows. It took consider, 
to get him to join the So. 
ciation of Michigan, but } 
signed up. Through testi 
several cows producing a 
standard to keep this winter 
six of these and is now milki 
He now asks, “Why will a 
twice the cows that he shou 
he can produce just as much w 
the cows and thereby save | 

the feed, labor, and expense?” 
The secret of dairying 
keep a large herd of cows b 
and better cows. When f 
realize this fact the matter 
production will be a thing of » 
Let us all get behind the dair 
improvement association and 
boost dairying, = 
FORREST BENDER, 


be 


Behe d 


= 
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Accuracy of Recor 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—T ho 
been some question among m 
of dairy herd improvement 
etions as to the accuracy of 
, ords on account of the prac 
computing the month’s pro 
from one: day’s actual pro. 
This has been checked b 
sheet records by various me 
the Genesee No. 2 Associa: 
Michigan and found to be 
to the actual production, © 
with another. a ae 
One member recently figui 
actual production from hi 
sheets for the entire year on 
of 21 cows. In terms of the 
the product according to 
received for milk each 
was $8.59 difference betwe 


U! 


In his annual report as te 
the Thiensville—Lakefield — 
tion of Wisconsin, James Rez 
cludes the following comments: 


cause the worms are sca 
scratches just so much har 
a living. Do not quit the dai 
provement association whe: t 
average is a little lower; ~ 
much harder to make it better. 
“Tt is not the spurt at the st 
the steady advance that wins 
Do not try to do it all at one 
from the bottom up and not fi 
top down.” Sle 
“Tf you do not have sufficient fe 
reduce the number of cows or pr 
the feed. I 
cheated a cow without 
with heavy costs.” 


4 i 


= <* BULLETIN 


Milk Production Record of Two Cows for 10 Months 
; Research Farm, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


This is just an ordinary milker, getting 
ordinary care and feed—ground oats and 
corn, bran with oil meal added. She fresh- 
ened in August and began to receive Dr. 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic in her ration 
in September. This continued for ten 
months. This cow and the one below were 
trated equally good milkers, there being but 
two pounds difference in production in 
September when the test began, 


EGS He IO gh S ond 


“oe 
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Pte, 


This cow might well be in the same class 
as the cow above. She was of the same 
age and condition. She got exactly the 
‘ same feed and care. She freshened the same 
’ month. No reason is apparent in age, con- 
dition, feed or care why her production 
should not equal the other cow. But she 
did not receive Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
‘= : Tonic at any time, either before or during 
fos the test, 


S528 


aad 


I 
ae | 
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‘THE above two cows were placed in competitive milk’ produc- .For better comparison, the milk production records for both 
‘tion. test beginning September Ist and continuing ten months. cows are given month by month in the graph below. 


POUNDS TONIC 


NON-TONIC COW ___ 


COW 
OF MILK BLACK COLUMN LIGHT COLUMN 
: eee eee 3 ES Sa ae 
ES A ja Ge Sa Mona Des Gees 
Mi Syke Bi ESAS: i” Re eee eee 
El yee Ee eee Peed RE 
he Gly es a ee Sas re TH ES Cee ee 
a oR ia 2a Wy a [| aoe} Bo | BK 
oes a shes | maa fee BSG BECP AAR bees 
C2 fe aera fed a ee el EGE Bae Bee 
LA Saeco Me BMP i Eee Bee Bae 
| SEPT. | | FEB. | MAR. | APRIL [| MAY | JUNE | 
a 
__ The outstanding feature of the test is the sustained produc- to do her best, remained longer in full milk than the usual 
‘tion of the Tonic cow. Instead of falling off the usual 10% a course, and thus was able to produce a little more than double 
ee... after freshening, as the other cow did, she maintained the milk of the cow not receiving the Tonic. 
| her milk flow until the end of the test. The average butter fat test for the Tonic cow was 4.67%, for 
' Production for the ninth and tenth months was greater than the non-Tonic cow, 3.73%. 
' the first month after freshening. Compare the graph records of The average monthly profit from the Tonic cow was $21.10, 
“the two cows closely. The Tonic cow’s total production was for the non-Tonic, $3.55. The total profit from the Tonic cow 
0,493 pounds—that of the non-Tonic cow, 5234 pounds. over and above the feed cost was $210.97; total profits from the 


“The Tonic cow was kept in better milking trim, in condition non-Tonic cow, $35.46, 


r. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
PPETIZER — REGULATOR — MINERAL BALANCE 


All combined in one product i 


PRICES: 100-Ib. drum, 10c per !b.; 500 Ibs. 91/c per Ib.; 1000 Ibs. at 9c per lb.; ton lots 81 per bes 
(Except in the Far West and Canada) — 


~ 
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How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


-HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On Ocroser 15th, 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed 
to its 421,000 stockholders. 
That.is the largest number 
of stockholders of any com- 
pany in the world. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 
democracy. 

Its dividend checks are 
cashed at banks in ‘every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades and 
stations and professions, 


\ 
| Hoard’s Dairyman 


No institution is 
TY, more nationally or 

publicly owned than 
the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 
which in turn owns more 
than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System, 

The average holding is 
26 shares, and no one person 
owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was de- 


-veloped in the interest of 


telephone users and is owned 
by the public that it serves. 


KEEP TAB ON YOUR Cows! 


Send 5c in stamps for samples and prices of our weekly 


and monthly MILK RECORD SHEETS 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Strains 100% Cle 
or Ak 


your 
MoneyBack 


Dr. Clark’s Purity Milk Strainer is the 
only strainer on the market guaranteed 
to get all the dirt, dust and sediment or 
your money back, 


Because it is the ONE strainer that strains ab- 
solutely clean is the reason why it is used and 
recommended by practically all the large dairies, 
creameries, condensaries, thousands of farmers. 


WHY TAKE CHANCES 


when you can use Dr. Clark’s Purity Strainer with its 
sterilized cotton disc and KNOW that your milk will 


grade 100% clean? 


Dr. Clark’s Purity Strainers are simple to use and easy 
to clean—save time—bring you higher prices for your 
milk. Also best for straining maple syrup, vinegar, 


cider and home beverages. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. Two sizes, 
10 quart and 18 quart. Write for descriptive 
folder and our 10 Day Trial Test Offer. If 


your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 


DR.CLARKS @ 


MILK STRAINER 


Jurity 


10 


Day Trial Test 


Write at once for our 10 Day 
TrialTestOffer, Find out how you 
can test the PURITY Strainer 
and get your money back if it 
doesn’t. remoye every, particle 
of dirt from your milk. Get all 
the facts. A postal or letter 
brings you.complete informa- 
tion “10 Day Trial Test Offer’’ 
by return mail. 


PURITY STAMPING CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Dept. @2 
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Sa result of the regular sum- 
mer activity of the National 

Dairy Council in scheduling ex- 

hibits of scientifically fed experiment- 
al rats at state and county fairs, in 
store windows, and other strategic lo- 


cations throughout the Middle West, 


an organized defense is under way 
sponsored by margarine manufactur- 
ers to offset the inroads on public 
opinion which these exhibits create 
against margarine. 


For many years the National Dairy 


Council has maintained an _ experi- 
mental animal station near St. Paul, 
Minnesota. White rats, chickens, 
dogs, and pigs, raised in pairs of the 
same age, sex, and breeding, have 
been raised on special diets to show 
the advantage of milk and butter as 
necessary food in a proper diet for 
growth and health. The diets are 
prescribed and supervised by a lead- 
ing nutrition authority of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Exhibits are Widely Used 


Each year an increasing volume of 
inquiries has taxed the capacity of 
the experiment station to supply these 
exhibits. One of each pair of animals 
has been fed on a basic diet plus but- 
ter and another fed on the same basic 
diet plus margarine. Anyone familiar 
with the difference in food value of 
these two products can predict the re- 
sults which follow. The surprising 
fact about these experiments has been 
that in hundreds of cases the same 
diets have produced almost. identical 
effects on the animals. 

Crowds of people both from cities 
and farms have always gathered 
about the display of these experi- 
mental animals at meeting places or 
in store windows. At the same time 
the National Dairy Council supplies 
publicity matter for local newspapers 
reaching many thousands of people 
who do not see the animals in person. 
They are told about the diets and 
their effect upon the animals, together 
with a statement showing what the 
same results will be in the growth and 
health of human beings on a similar 
diet. Not only have the hundreds.of 
exhibits created considerable discus- 
Sion among those who ‘witnessed 
them, but in many cases the Dairy 
Council secures letters and verbal in- 
quiries from those who have heard of 
the exhibits indirectly from those who 
have seen them. 

“Butter Made the Difference” is the 
slogan in large letters which always 
catches the eye over these exhibits. 
This same slogan.is usually the head- 


were made,: . 
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The Truth Hurt 
National Dairy Council’s Butter Exhibits _ 
Arouse Ire of Margarine Manufacturers — 


Farmers’ Co-operative Creamery, Sunberg, Minn., sells its butter to the / 
Pacific Tea Co., New York, and receives extra price. _ In’ 1924, + 250,00. 


Decembe 


line for local publicity aboy 
traction. 3 


“Oleo”’ Manufacturers. fe) 


It is not surprising, when the 
lative effect of this widespre 
ity is considered, that the m 
manufacturers should 
alarmed. Reports have com 
National Dairy Council of a 
trated effort on the part 
manufacturers to put the 
on this source of information 
general public, particularly — 
Middle West. Letters are 
to state and county fair mana 
to others whom the “oleo”. peo 
pect to be responsible for ¢ 
of this exhibit showing what 


contact through the local 
tives of margarine manufactu 
beginning to result 


regard as effective against the 
ness. oe 


sales in localities where. peopl 
been informed, surveys hay 
made of the market situation y 
county agents in a  disin 
capacity. At Indianola, Iowa, 
S. Halderman, County Agent o: 
ren County, made a partial ch 
the amount of butter and oleo 
rine sold by local merchants in 
ola the week previous to the sh 
of the experiment at the co 
and another the week ‘follo vi 
“I found,” reports Mr. ] 
“that there were approximat 
pounds of oleomargarine sold tl 
the merchants to every pounc 
ter. It was very interesting’ a 
ifying to find that the mere 
selling now only 1% pounds of 
margarine to every pound of 
I would like to have this san 
next Years”) ioe Rear 


Sy 


“Essential. Féod Elements 


The Institute of Marga 
facturers has unconsciously 
what follows when marga 
in a basic diet in its prot 
the exhibition of sick ra 
sick animals in. connectio 
margarine and butter.” The 
dition is not caused. by a 
disease, but is the direct 
malnutrition resulting from 
margarine in place of butte 
malnutrition, in turn, is acec 
by a lack of resistance’ to 


jv 


hich in the end often results in an 
afection of one form or another, as 
yr, Amy Daniels of the University of 
wa found in her experiment work 
vith rats where oleomargarine was 
\sed in place of butter. 
| Food is intended to build body tis- 
\ge and furnish the body with energy 
Ind it is not intended to make either 
‘ats or human beings sick. But a so- 
alled “food” like margarine, by rea- 
‘on of its lack of essential food ele- 
ients, can and does produce a con- 
jition which is a form of sickness as 
he Council’s exhibit has shown thou- 
ands of people in a striking manner. 
The statement in the complaint of 
‘he Margarine Institute, that “it 
food) does not prevent growth and 


evelopment” is misleading. Food is, 
y nature, intended to promote 
rowth and development. Margarine 


ecause it lacks growth promoting ele- 
ients, does not promote growth and, 
herefore, its use does prevent growth 
ausing the very thing which the 
largarine Institute says “food” 
thould not do. It can be truthfully 
aid there is “food for thought” in 
his shallow protest of the Institute 
f Margarine Manufacturers. 

‘The National Dairy Council will 
‘ontinue to inform the American pub- 
‘¢ in its effective displays as to the 
‘elative food value of butter versus 
Weeearine. Many who see _ these 
xhibits exclaim to each other: “No 
nore oleo for me!”—National Dairy 
founcil. : 

| 


More than 7,500 patrons of 275 
actories located in 45 counties in the 
wo leading dairy states are now mar- 
leting their cheese through the Wis- 
onsin Cheese Producers’ Association. 


“VS 
To break a cold harmlessly and in a 
try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. And 
or headache. The action of Aspirin is 
ery efficient, too, in cases of neural- 
» neuritis, even rheumatism and 
umbago! And there’s no after effect; 
ors give Aspirin to children— 
infants. Whenever there’s pain, 
of Aspirin. The genuine Bayer 
pirin has Bayer on the box and on 
tablet. All druggists, with 
en directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


| it does NOT affect the heart 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Middlesex Ayrshires Sell 
Well 


Ayrshire breeders went home from 
the dispersal sale of the Middlesex 
Meadows herd of Major A. Henry 
Higginson at Westport, N. Y., October 
28, with a firm conviction that the 
public is eager to purchase improved 
Ayrshires at remunerative prices. 
The offering of 52 head including 
three bull calves, several baby heifers, 
and the usual dispersal sale quota of 
old cows was readily absorbed at an 
average of $296. The crowd was 
large, the cattle nicely fitted, and the 
bidding spirited. 

For nearly fifteen years the cattle 
of Major Higginson have been con- 
spicuous in the show rings and in the 
Advanced Registry, and champions in 
both of these endeavors have result- 
ed. Ayrshire breeders will be grati- 
fied to know that a nucleus of the 
youngsters has been reserved and 
that just as soon as barns are rebuilt 
and forage produced an even greater 
herd is planned for Middlesex. 

Winthrop Taylor, New York, 
topped the sale with a bid of $800 for 
Imperial Mayflower, a consistent 
prize winner on the 1926 show circuit, 
that has a senior three-year-old rec- 
ord of 14,057 pounds milk, 614 pounds 
fat. Mr. Taylor personally selected 
six very choice animals for his estate, 
including the two-year-old Middlesex 
Snowbird at $785, undoubtedly one of 
the most popular animals in the offer- 
ing. 

The estate of Seymour H. Knox, 
New York, took five head including 
the good yearling show heifer, Mid- 
dlesex Carmencita, at $485. 

L. L. Grow & Son, New York, se- 
lected ten choice heifers for a total of 
$2,590 and Henry L. Higginson, who 
has been quietly acquiring a select 
herd on the estate formerly occupied 
by. the Middlesex herd in Massachu- 
setts, purchased eight females for a 
total of $2,900. 

Averages for animals of different 
ages were as follows: Seventeen cows 
averaged, $384; 8 two-year-old heif, 
ers, $428; 11 yearling heifers, $261; 
8 heifer calves, $163; 3 bulls, $232; 
and 5 bulls, $126. 


Herdmen’s Short Course 


Young men who would like an op- 
portunity to spend the winter months 
(January 2 to March 16) preparing 
themselves to qualify for something 
better should be interested in the 
Winter Live Stock Short Course of- 
fered at Iowa State College at that 
time. This course is known as the 
Herdsmen’s Course and consists of 
two winter quarters’ work which may 
or may not be taken during consecu- 
tive winters. 

The Herdsmen’s Course has been 
found to fill a very definite need for 
the farm boys of the Middle West who 
do not feel that they can spare more 
time to take the longer collegiate or 
non-collegiate course in agriculture. 
It has attracted an ever-increasing 
number of very fine boys from over a 
rather wide area during the last few 
years. One year as many as thirteen 
states and Canada were represented 
by students enrolled in the course. 

Many new cow testing associations 
are being organized in Iowa and ad- 
joining states and the success of the 
work is largely dependent on the type 
of men employed as testers. One of 
the chief objects of the above men- 
tioned course is to help train men to 
take up this line of work. This is the 
only course of its kind offered at 
Ames with this end in view and it oc- 
curs at a time of the year when men 
and boys can best leave the farm. 

For further information, write to 
the Dairy Husbandry Department, 
Towa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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Do Parchment gas- 
kets pay? 

Here is overwhelm- 
ing evidence. 


Into the heart of New York City every day come 
thousands upon thousands of cans of fresh milk. “How 
many of them,” we asked The New York Central Rail- 
road, “are protectes by Vegetable Parchment gaskets? 


The most widely used Milk Can 
Gasket measures 11° ’x11” and is 
prepared in 50-lb. substance gen- 
uine Paterson Vegetable Parch- 
ment, Ask your Supply House 
for a trial iot now! 


. over 80% of shipments of milk and 


eeeee 


plied ir ek the Parchment Gaskets, 
their value is generally appreciated. 
Cc. L. Jellinghaus, 
Superintendent of Apes Protection, 
New York Central R. R., N. Y. 


Such overwhelming evidence tells its own story. 


Write for our helpful free booklet, 
“Making Milk Shipments Pay’’ 


The PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO, 


Original Makers of Yegetable Parchment 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Sanfrancisco 


The Farmers’ Best Investment 


EN years of increasing strength of the Federal 

Land Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
standard investment. Not a default on interest or principal. Over 
one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are 
farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 
ptice from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; 
and they make acceptable collateral, 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C, 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. - 
St. Paul; Minn, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 
16, “Financing the Farmer’ — FREE 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 


NEW YORK CITY 


31 Nassau Street 
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Bonds Lfnine 


A Vest Pocket Herd Book is a good investment 
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Litter Carrier in Your Barn 
Will PayforltselftheFirstYear 


Put this world-famous Drew Litter Carrier in your barn and 
it will cut your chore time in half. A Drew Carrier will relieve 
you of the hardestjob on thefarm—the back-breakingdrudg- 
ery of handling manure and cleaning up. It will increase the 
value of your fertilizer and give you acleaner, healthier barn 
and healthier stock. Throw away your old fashioned wheel- 
barrow and put in a Drew Carrier. It will pay for itself easily 
the first year in the time and labor it saves you and the satis- 
tacHion it A ditigg in enabling you to keep your barns clean with 
ittle wor! 


For Over 27 Years 
Highest in Quality—Lowest in Price 


Away back in your Dad’s day the Drew Carrier earned its 
reputation of being the best onthemarket. Today it still holds 
that same good name, for extra strong construction, easy 
operation and long-lasting service. No other Carrier will give 
you as much real value and quality at so moderate a price as 


the Drew Carrier. That is the reason there are more Drew 
Carriers in use today than any other make. 


Write for This FREE BOOK 
And Get the Proof — 


New Drew Line Barn Book shows three different Drew Care 
riers. A carrier for any purpose,—a Size to fit any noel pode 
price to fit every pocket-book. Send for this FREE B OK 
and find out how Drew Carriers are cutting labor ae for 
other farmers. There isa Drew Line dealer near you who 
will gladly demonstrate Drew Carriers to you and quote Ae 

prices. Write for this FREE 
Book today and we will also 
send you our nearest dealer’s 
name. 


THE DREW LINE 
COMPANY 
Dept. 602 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


be cf ver Since 1698 
| Better Barn. 
Equipment — 
“for Less Hen. 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons_ [|e 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit (LAN 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— \ 

Crawler Attachment for Ford or Internaticnal Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 31 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


oid 1 Separator 


sees oe 


Send coupon below today for full 
details of our startling offer. No 
matter what make of separator 
you now own, we'll give you $20 
allowance in exchange for 


The greatest Sharples separator in 
46 years of business! Wonderful 
improvements make this new 
Tubular model easily the most ser- 
viceable of all cream _separators. 
Hip low supply can. Ball bearing. 
Self-balancing, suspended Tubular 
bowl. NoDiscs! Easy to clean; so easytoturn. 
Highest skimming efficiency—larger cream 
checks. Now direct from factory on 3 
_ days trial at lowest prices ever made. 


Free Catalog cin 


Coupon 
Stop losing cream with a worn-out separator. Wonderfa 
opportunity now to get the best of all separators on a lib: 
eral trade-in offer direct from factory. Find out about the 
amazing NEW Sharples. Catalog and full details sent 
free and without obligation. Send coupon below now. 
Sharples Separator Co. 5979 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, lll. 
SERRE ERR R RRR 
Sharples SeparatorCo. 5979 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, 611 
Please send me absolutely free and without obligation 


your catalog and description of the New Sharples Cream § 
Separator and full details of your 30-day trial offer, 


Days 
Trial 


Now direct from 
factory on 30 
days trial— your 
word decides. 
AND at new low- 
est prices. Send 
coupon now for 
full details of 
our amazing 
offer. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


MILK STOOL PHILOSOPHY 


J. J. SPRENGER, MINNESOTA 


BELIEVE I would make a good 

millionaire. I feel I have all the 

longing for prosperity and all the 
inclinations to spend money and be 
extravagant, needed by the best of 
them. It is only a trifling thing I 
lack—the money. But, being a farm- 
er, I don’t expect to get much wealth 
but I do expect to be happy. 

Farmers are usually well-to-do but 
not wealthy. We live forehanded 
lives but seldom live in luxury. We 
succeed oftener in keeping our credit 
good at the bank than the rank and 
file of any other group, but we are 
not rich. I am not sorry that this is 
so, but I am sorry our credit is not 
quite as good as it has been. I am 
glad we are trying to get back be- 
cause I believe we will get something 
out of that trying which we could not 
have gotten without it. 

You will not need to have me tell 
you why we slipped a little, because 
everybody is already doing that. I 
would, however, like to tell you in a 
modest way about some of the things 
which are helping me to get back. 

When it became evident that a man 
could produce ever so much more 
farm products in a given time than 
before he had the endless string of 
labor-saving machinery, it showed me 
that our difficulties might be in- 
creased along the line of marketing 
the increased quantity of products, 
especially at a time when so many 
consumers had been made poor by the 
war and by many other destructive 
agencies throughout the world. It 
was then that we were in need of 
wisdom as to the best way of meeting 
this new condition, and there were 
developed two schools of thought. 
The one believed the best way was to 
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slack up so. the people we were fee 
ing would become more liberal wi 
the buying power they did not hay 
the other school thought we mig 
get back by working harder and mo 
carefully so as to produce ‘cheap 
until our weakened customers cou 
get on their feet and then we wou 
finally both be in a better position. 

The people of the first school 
thought certainly have the argume 
which would appeal to the mass, b 
I could not see it that way. All n 
observations of the past point to o1 
thing especially, and that is that 
the end it always pays to do ow 
best. A farmer can not do that uz 
he throws himself, soul and bod y, i 
to his work. So the first thing T d 
was to extend my work so that su 
labor-saving machines as had proy 
practical could be used to the be 
advantage. However, had I been « 
a small farm, I would have intensifi 
for the same reason because I belie 
there is an advantage to be gained ] 
separating the two kinds of farmir 
in our minds, the intensive and # 
extensive, because the methods of #] 
one are not the methods of the othe 

Then the second thing I did was 
sell products only in the form | 
human foods because animal foo 
are not as much needed in a mechar 
cal world. In the third place, 
reasoned that new problems alwa: 
look bigger to the masses and thous 
everybody talks about surpluses, y 
end each year with practically no ea 
ry-over of food products and at th 
time there is a profitable market. — 

But above all, I enjoy my work, 
have confidence in economic adjus 
ment and believe there are gre 
things in store for the progres) 
farmer. 


Creamery Pays For Itself 
In Three Years 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—When a few 
farmers around about Luana, Iowa, 
37 years ago met and organized the 
first co-operative creamery in North- 


THE NEW LUANA, IOWA, CREAMERY 


eastern Iowa, the venture met with 
considerable skepticism. There were 
those who said that the farmers never 
would hang together. Another doubt- 
ful feature of the situation was the 
lack of dairy cows and the preponder- 
ance of beef cattle on prairie farms 
around Luana at the time. 

The creamery had its ups and 


downs, more downs than ups at first, 


but carried on. Then a day came 
when its butter began getting premi- 
ums in eastern markets. 

For a good many years now it has 
done a huge Wines but for a long 
time the farmers held off from in- 
vesting in a new building, though the 
business had outgrown the old frame 
structure. Three years ago, however, 
the stockholders voted in favor of a 
new modern tile building, and it was 
agreed that each and all should leave 
a cent a pound on all butterfat re- 
ceipts in the creamery exchequer un- 
til the building was paid for. 

That was in 1925. The building 
was completed last year. It cost $20,- 


000. It is already two-thirds paid fo 
and the entire debt will be wiped o 
by the first of January, 1928, a} 
Elliot Nelson, secretary. 

The little creamery which dared 
be co-operative nearly forty years ag 
made over three-quarter _ millic 
pounds butter last year. Its June re 
ord for this year was 84,110 9 
butter, and checks totalling $32,0/ 
were paid out to the 320 patrons. © 

Since the new building has been o 
cupied, the creamery has made son 
changes in its management. Indiyid’ 
al cans are used this year for tl 
first time. If cream comes in bad tl 
farmer is notified. If it comes in bi 
from the same farm again, the crear 
ery reserves the right to reject it fi 
their own use, and to ship it to a ce 
tralizing plant. Secretary Nels 
says they have not had to resort 
this measure. 

The Luana creamery is | 
miles from the farmers’ co 
Monona and around six miles f1 
the farmers’ creamery at Postvill 
Both the Monona and-~ Postvil 
creameries do a big business, the san 
as the one at Luana. Rivalry Wi 
made taboo by the three creameril 
some time ago when the directors | 
the institutions held a joint meetir 
and agreed that no patron of one i 
the creameries would be accepted 1 
either of the others. 

Towa.> 


F. L. Car 


“Ah shuah pity you,” said a co "| 
pugilist to his opponent as th 
squared off. “Ah was bohn wi’ 
boxin’ gloves on.’ ; 

“Maybe you was,” retorted the it 
er, “and Ah reckon you’se goin’ d 
the same way.” 


It is never too late to 


Built for Hardest Winter 


Here’s an arctic that’s built for 
workers. 


Uppers of heavy, tough cashmerette 
—to give double wear. 


Lined with thick, warm fleece for 
northern weather. 


Tough soles with an extra red rubber 
reinforcement where the hardest 
wear comes. Bumper-edged for 
rough going on frozen ruts. 
Try and wear ’em out! 


The Hood name across the sole 
shows the maker’s pride in these 
arctics. Ask for them by name— 
Hood Red Treads. Other styles 
for all the family offer the same 
plus value. Look for the Hood 
Arrow—and save money. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


[CANVAS SHOES | . 
nae THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN Ge re RUBBER PRODUCTS ° 


The Fire. 


“2, 


Died at Midnight! | 


Cold gray dawn. 
in the old stove. What a dreary way to start the day! 


Even after the fire is started, corners will be cold all day. 
Floors drafty. Mother will keep a shawl over her shoulders. 
Baby will have snuffles. Cold feet a habit with the whole family. 


Junk the old outfit and get one that is up-to-date. 


Windows covered with frost. Dead ashes 


ogee 


YoOuR family is entitled to modern heat in the house. There’s no need 

to freeze at night and shiver in poorly distributed heat all day. A modern 
outfit will fill the house with mellow warmth, will glow with comfort all 
night, utilizing all possible value from the fuel instead of sending it roaring 


up the chimney. 


When you buy a new outfit you 
want results and economy. Turn 
to a manufacturer who has worked 


out designs from years of study and 


experiment. Trust an institution 
where every man is proud of the 
company’s reputation, from execu- 
tive in the office to molder carry- 
ing splashing crucible of white-hot 
metal. Such are the advertisers in 
this paper. They make good equip- 
ment and their guarantee counts. 


Steady warmth that circulates, leay- 
ing no cold corners, will keep the 
family vigorous and full of hustle, 
without the dragging handicap of 
colds. All this, yet economy that 


keeps your pocketbook cheerful. 


Firepots carefully cast, with metal 
compounded so they will not warp, 
crack or burn out, doors accurately 
machined so they fit, solid character 
and sound design in every part. 
That’s what you want to buy. 


You Can Depend on the Heating Systems 
Advertised in This Paper | 
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HEN you buy a Radiola 

(and an RCA Loudspeak- 
et) you know that you ate get- 
ting the best in radio. 


Back of every instrument bearing 
the RCA trademark are the re- 
sources, not only of the pioneer 
and leader in radio research—the 
Radio Corporation of America— 
but also the pioneers and leaders 
of the whole electrical industry— 
the General Electric and Westing- 
house companies. 


Three radio instruments designed 
by the engineers of these com- 
panies are specially adapted to 
give perfect radio reception and 
reproduction in communities 
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RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great 
compactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and tone 
quality, it sets a new standard for receivers in its 
price class. The cabinet is finished in mahogany. 


$69.50 
$82.75 


Less accessories . 
With Radiotrons 


RADIOLA 20—Dry-battety-operated receiver, 
with amazing sensitivity and many times as selec- 
tive as che average antenna set. Ideal for distant re- 
ception.Canreadily be adaptedtosocket operation. 
Ideal to use with the new RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 


$78.00 
$89.50 


Less accessories . 
With Radiotrons 
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It pays to own a genuine Radiola 


away from the congested centers 
of population. 


These are the new, compact, 
storage-battery operated Radiola 
16, the popular dry-battery oper- 
ated Radiola 20, and the new 


~ RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 


Either of these fine receiving sets, 
when used with the wonderful 
new loudspeaker, will faithfully 
reproduce the programs from the 
great broadcasting stations—the 
best music, university extension 
courses, crop and weather bulle- 
tins, and the news of the world. 
And either of these sets can be 
adapted for operation from the 
electric light circuit by the addi- 
tion of socket power devices. 


RCA-Radiola 


THE - MAKERS - OF: THE - RADIOTRON 


call this 
living! 


A PIPE and P. A.—what a wonderful 
combination for pleasure! I often read 
about ‘“‘what ten books’? a man would 
choose for companionship if he had to 
spend the rest of his days on a desert 
island. I’d want books, of course. But 
the thing I’d insist on would be a ware- 
house full of Prince Albert! 

I would never be lonely anywhere 
with my pipe and plenty of P.A. In 
fact, I’d be lonely in a crowded city 


PRINGE ALBERT 


without them. You’ll begin to under- 
stand “why” when you get that first 
fragrant whiff of Prince Albert as you 
tamp it into your pipe. You’ll know 
for sure when you light up. 


Cool as a referee. Sweet as a deci- 


sion for your side. Mild as cambric 
tea. So mild that you can smoke pipe- 
load after pipe-load without a stung 
tongue or a parched throat. Yet P. A. 
has that rich, full tobacco-body that 
satisfies to the limit in every pull. A 
grand old smoke, Men. 

I don’t know what your present 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


smoke-program is and I’m not go 
to ask questions. But ’m going 
state in no uncertain terms that y« 
don’t know how good your pipe 
taste until you load it to the brim 

a. 
long-burning P.A. _ Millions of « ot er 


the same thing. Why don’t you | 
out for yourself? 


PA. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. An 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Ibert process. 


N Indiana subscriber in a recent 
tter after telling us about the 


ear if nothing happens we will 
ell if not better than last year, 


47 bushels; corn, 65 bushels; po 
8, pe00 bushels. ai ie ad look- 


‘This dairy farmer is thankful 
bountiful harvest; he is content- 


‘country and work with nature 


ad will that has perpetu- 
the gift of a great man for near- 
000° years. 


: Teanliness and Customers 


reducer of market milk writes 
y say that his customers complain 
jm undesirable taste in his milk 


ying customers. We realize that 
Il undesirable flavors in milk 
from uncleanliness but a great 
of them do come of this cause. 
‘odors, dirty flanks and udders, 
ides cleaning and sterilization ot 
| 4 and failure to properly cool 
| all may contribute to undesirable 
rs in milk. Bad habits of barn 
ag ement are worth breaking if 
yuld satisfy our customers. 


fe weeks ago we listened to a 
S on foods and their combina- 

th respect to human nutrition. 
ig the talk the speaker cited an 
jriment with rabbits in which a 
m of alfalfa hay and cereals 
fed to one group and a ration 
ereals alone fed to another 
The experiment was to have 
ed for two years but at the 
14 months the rabbits receiv- 
jcereals alone had all died, where- 
e in whose ration alfalfa hay 
| continued in normal health. 
this time winter feeding is in 
ng. The roughage part of the 
ow’s ration is of great impor. 
Furthermore, we are inclined 
opinion that good quality le- 
@ hay is the most important part 
y roughage combination. Feed 
y of good roughage. 


© They Drink All They Need? 


hen icy winds sweep out of the 
hwest it’s a great satisfaction to 
that water is being offered to 
under conditions that the 
is wil drink all they need. It 


i" 
| me Hay Essential Roughage 
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Byrl of Meadow Brook, the 
tt producing pure-bred Guern- 
the world for class AA (ma- 
oe a calf for 265 Sat of 
ord). She was bred and de- 
y W: iam Bock of Wisconsin and 
-7 pounds milk and 841.9 
ing the year.—The Ameri- 
‘ attle Club. vi 


_ to the best use. 


has been repeatedly demonstrated 


that cows adequately fed and capable 


of producing large quantities of milk 
will restrict their production when, 
for any reason, they are not persuad- 
ed to drink all the water they need. 
Ice cold water is one reason for re- 
stricted production of capable cows. 


A Shortage of Feed 


A letter from a subscriber indi- 
cates a shortage of roughage for the 
winter needs of the herd. Plenty of 
silage is available but the hay is lim- 
ited to only about half enotigh and it 
is of inferior kind to be fed with si- 
lage, being mostly timothy. Shock 
corn can be bought locally or a’falfa 
hay may be shipped in. We advised 
buying the alfalfa hay on the basis 
that to feed silage, timothy hay, and 
shock corn would require the pur- 
chase of comparatively large quanti- 
ties of high protein concentrates to 
be mixed with home grown grains. 
We also advised the elimination of low 
producing cows, if any, as one means 
of putting the limited amount of feed 
Now is the time to 
plan how to overcome the handicap 
of a feed shortage. 


Feeding Calves on a Minimum of 
Milk 

A Kansas subscriber wants to know 
how he can get his calves from birth 
to a full ration of roughage and grain 
on a minimum of milk. His safest pro. 
cedure is to start the calves on whole 
milk, leaving them on this for about 
20 days and then gradually substitute 
powdered skimmilk for the whole 
milk. The powdered skimmilk is 
mixed with water in the proportion of 
one pound of milk to nine pounds of 
water; it is fed warm or at a temper- 
ature of 98 to 100° F. One should 
take at least 10 days to make the com- 
plete change from whole milk to 
powdered skimmilk. At 30 days of age 
one should place equal parts of 
ground grain, such as corn and oats, 
before the calves as also hay, prefer- 
ably clover, alfalfa, or mixed hay 
which is at least 50 per cent clover or 
alfalfa. The powdered  skimmilk 
should be continued until the calves 
are at least six months old. After 
calves are accustomed to grain they 
will do just as well on the whole grain 
up to six months of age as on the 
ground grain. 


Give the Hogs Some Hay 


Two important swine problems 
come to mind as being important at 
this time. The first is that of suit- 
able rations for pregnant sows; the 
second is that of suitable rations for 
fall pigs. The most common fault in 
feeding either the sow or the shote is 
that the ration is confined too closely 
to the cereal grains. Try some alfalfa 
or clover hay this winter along with 
cereal grains. It protects fall pigs 
against rickets and insures the birth 
of strong, large pigs from the sows. 
Besides, it’s a very good way to sup- 
ply protein and some minerals. 


Fitting the Flock to the Floor Space 


The tendency in housing poultry 
during the winter is to place too 
many chickens in a given space and 
for that reason we suggest now as a 
good time to cull the flock, removing 
all diseased birds, if any, and such 
others as are so poorly developed that 
they will not come into laying until 
March or April. On many dairy farms 
the dairy herd has first’ claim on the 
grain feeds available and this is a 
good reason why the poultry flock 
may well be restricted to the better 
birds that can be more comfortably 
housed and adequately fed. 
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Keep Winter Yield Up 


Comfortable, healthy cows don’t “fall off” in win- 
ter. It is only when they are uncomfortable from cold 
and dampness, or when they are sick, that their yield 
decreases. 


One of the surest ways to protect health and to 
prevent a diminished yield is to floor every stall with 
Circle A Cork Brick. They make a warm, dry and thor- 
oughly sanitary floor that is nonabsorbent, nonslippery 
and decidedly comfortable to stand or lie on. They 
insulate your cows against the chill and dampness of 
the ground and conserve their natural bodily warmth. 


Cirele A Cork Brick are not a luxury but a downright necessi- 
ty for every herd, no matter how small it may be. They are so 
economical and so easy to lay that every dairyman can easily 
afford them. Write for the illustrated book, “Circle A Cork 


Brick” and for a sample brick. Both will be mailed free on re- 
quest. Address ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATION COMPANY, 112 
Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circle A Cork Brick Floors 


For Dairy Barns and Hog Houses 
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Help 
eae Your Cows 
Earn You More Profits 


O help your cows produce more milk, richer milk —and bigger milk 
profits for you—these three factors are most important: 


1, Good water 
2. Good housing 
3. Sanitary dairy barn equipment. 


Ney Water Bowls and other Dairy Barn Equipment has aided thousands of farmers the country 
over in getting more milk and richer milk from their cows. These satisfied farmers paid for their 
equipmient in 4 few months time from the added milk- profits they received. 


Save time and labor in areseny Pre your dairy barn clean by installing Ney Equipment. Sold by 
reputable dealers everywhere rite us today for your copy of the Ney Catalog No. 54 = and 
name of dealer ready to serve you, 


THE NEY MANURPACTURING GoMPANY ; CANTON, OHIO 

Established 1879 Minneapolis, Minn ; Council Bluffs, Iowa lished 1879 

Complete Dairy Barn Equipment including stalls, stanchions, water bowls, pens, litter carriers, i, AO ete, 
Complete line of Having tools including hay carriers, hay forks, hay knives, eto. 
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a houghts 
other farm organization has 
“served the American farm- 
er continuously as long as the 
we. Its sixty-first annual meet- 
s held recently at Cleveland, 
at which time Louis J. Taber, 
ter, presented in his annual ad- 
; many of the problems signifi- 
‘of Grange activities. We pre- 
extracts of the more important 
s from Mr. Taber’s address: 


™ 
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_ Agriculture’s Future 


fuch that will never happen is 
icted about the farmer. On one 


me we are told that peasantry is 


for rural life. On the other, 

imerica will go hungry because 

armer has failed to keep step 
mechanical progress. Each 
is in error. 
asantry will never come in 
a unless American agriculture 
e government become incom- 
, stupid and shortsighted. 
When it comes to the danger of 
rica going hungry, again the fear 
roundless, unless stupidity and 
policy guide the nation’s agri- 
destiny. ._We have the acre- 
e have the man power; we have 
entific resources and we have 
chanical equipmént to feed and 
all who will live in this Repub- 
centuries to come. 


Our Big Problem 


ere are big problems before us 
is period of change and readjust- 
it, not only in agriculture but in 
‘ avenue of life. Numerically, 
ture has moved from the ma- 
to the minority side. Our farm 
tion will further decline. All 
cies of life are toward organ- 
, and agriculture will find itself 
ssly handicapped unless it 
organization by organization. 
organizations must continue 
w. Whenever more than 50 
eent of our farmers are organized, 
problems will begin to disappear. 
are social or educational, we 
ave sufficient membership to 
them. If they are economic, 
have the numbers and finances 
eir adjustment. If they are 
tive, there will be the numerical 
th to insure correction. 

esent day inequalities are not 
lt of any desire to injure ag- 
re for the benefit of other 
, but remain because the farmer 
been unable thus far to utilize the 
@ agencies that have been effec- 
| the nation’s commercial affairs. 


Export Debenture Idea 


e export debenture idea as ad- 
ated by the National Grange one 
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year ago, has received wide discussion 
and much favorable comment. 

“This plan is a. straight-forward, 
honest attempt to bring tariff benefits 
to articles of which there is an export- 
able surplus, and to do it in the 
simplest, most efficient, and economi- 
cal manner, without the creation of 
expensive machinery or the introduc- 
tion of agencies that might in the 
future be dangerous to rural life. 

“When we read carefully the 
history of tariff legislation in Ameri- 
ca, we find that other groups have 
been seeking to take care of them- 
selves, and as we analyze the methods 
and practices employed, we can but 
conclude that agriculture has neglect- 
ed its own opportunity in this regard. 

“Tt is entirely possible to make tar- 
iff adjustments so that the debenture 
plan would not cost the government a 
penny. 

“The debenture is no more a sub- 
sidy than the operation of the tariff 
under many conditions. It can not 
be considered as class legislation or 
special favor to any one group. It 
simply seeks to remove inequalities 
and to bring to the basic industry the 
same tariff benefits enjoyed by others. 


Present Day Problems 


“Unfortunately, a number of well 
informed people have allowed them- 
selves to believe that some type of 
farm relief legislation is the only mat- 
ter of importance confronting rural 
life. This is a grievous error. Agri- 
culture, like every other calling, must 
make a daily and continuous struggle 
to keep abreast of the times, to adjust 
inequalities and improve conditions. 
Co-operative marketing has had the 
support of the Grange from its very 
beginning. 

“More important than marketing, 
however, will be the development of 
agencies to guide our production in a 
more intelligent manner. 


Research 


“The place of the chemist and 
scientist in modern civilization is out- 
standing. Every great industry has 
its research department. Much-of the 
progress along industrial lines has re- 
sulted from painstaking study, by 
competent authority, of the intricate 
production problems. Recently, as a 
result of the Purnell Act, advocated 
by the Grange, there has been re- 
newed emphasis placed on the eco- 
nomic problems of the farmer. 

“We need research directed toward 
the finding of new uses for food 
products, other than as food for man 
and beast. 


Taxation 
“One of the heaviest drains on farm 


income during the past few years has 
been the increasing tax burdens, local 
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and state. Economy, efficiency, elim- 


- ination of waste, abolition of unneces- 


sary offices, and cutting out of frills in 
government can assist in lightening 
tax burdens. Agriculture should co- 
operate with industry, tranportation, 
finance, commerce, and labor in seek- 
ing the honest, economical expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

“Every state in the Union should 
have a debt control law that will pro- 
hibit borrowings for current operat- 
ing expenses and limit the life of 
bonds to the life of the improvement 
purchased. Every state should have 


a workable budget law that will not: 


allow the expenditure of money not 
collected with the fiscal period and 
that will require taxing officials to 
prepare budgets, and open them for 
public inspection and hearings before 
approved. 


Respect for Law 


“A danger signal that we cannot 
ignore is the growing disregard for 
law. With twelve thousand murders 
in the United States during the past 
year, we can appreciate the perils that 
threaten our welfare unless American 
people realize the gravity of present 
day apathy toward law and constitu- 
tional authority. A serious menace in 
this disrespect for law comes from 
the fact that many of our citizens are 
trying to choose which laws they 
themselves are willing to obey. 


Citizenship 


“A dark picture of present day ten- 
dencies is the fact that sons and 
daughters of those who died to secure 
the franchise for themselves and their 
children, do not go to the polls, exer- 
cise their right, and accept their re- 
sponsibility. The decline in the num- 
ber of those participating in our elec- 
tions has been marked. In the last 
election, when we selected the chief 
executive, all of our congressmen, 
one-third of our senators, many of our 
governors, and practically all local 
and country officials, less than fifty 
per cent of the qualified electorate 
participated. _ 

Education 


“There is an old Assyrian proverb 
which tells us that ‘The man who is 
the best educated, is the most useful; 
and the test of his education lies in 
his ability to serve others.’ We doubt 
if modern thought has ever given a 
better test of education than this. 
‘Knowledge is’ power’ and as our 
knowledge increases, our power of 
necessity increases, but unless that 
knowledge and power can be used in 
service for the good of others, the in- 
dividual and the world are none the 
better because of the training and 
education received.” 
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SILOS ~- 

Preserve Summer Pasture 

for Winter Feeding 

Silage can be produced for $2.50 per ton. Two 

tons are the equivalent in food units of one 

ton of hay which has a market value of from 

$12 to $24 perton. This is but one of hun- 

dreds of items of protons information con- 
tained in this boo ¥ 


Masterpieces in their respec- 
tive lines, Used 

by more than 40,000 farmers 
a seek raisersin the North- 
west. 


and endorsed 


FREE BOOK 


Just off the press and 
filled 


most complete manual 
on the silo subject ever 


shed, 
rite Quickly and your date of payment or delivery, bu’ 
ve 
Get your Free Copy.  willhelp usin our manufacturing de 
partments. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
soon iis? Avs eee Balaton. 


For healthier, happier bulls! 
For safer, surer breeding! 


SAVES 

— Lives 
— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


Success in thousand dairies. No harsh fea- 
ture; eat, drink, pasture and breed just the 
same. First all purpose control, 30 days’ ap- 
proval. Let us send you all facts. 


SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 
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Send for our FREE Book on Modern Farm Build- 
ings and learn how thousands of far-sighted farme: 

ting up permanent, fire-safe, 
at no greater first cost than 


‘armers are put- 
Kalamazoo Glazed Tile buildings 
frame construction. 


THE OLD RELIABLE KALAMAZOO SILO 
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“Willie Just Has to Have 
His Own Way” 


In a family where we used to vis- 
it, the youngest child was a_ boy 
named Willie. He was a good deal 
younger than the six other children 
and the meanest little boy I ever 
saw. His mother was a fine neigh- 
bor and the best natured person pos- 
sible to imagine; everyone loved her 
but she had a grievous weakness 
and that was. Willie. 

She was famous all around the 
country for her good cooking and 
liked to please everyone with it— 
but most of all, Willie. She would 
plan things that she thought would 
please him. and often work hard to 
make them only to have him push 
his plate away with a snarl and re- 
fuse to eat. Then, instead of taking 
him in hand, she would laugh in a 
comfortable, humoring way and say 
with a chuckle of pride, “Seems as 
if. Willie’s:.. ‘going to get there all 
right; —he~just has to have his way 
about everything.” . 

All we knew in those days was 
that Willie was the most disagree- 
able child for miles around and that 
‘we other children despised him. Now 
I know that instead of disliking him 
we should have done a little thinking; 
then we would have seen that his 
mother was at fault for his yellowish 
eyes, his pasty face, and his wretched 
temper for she catered to a perverted 
appetite instead of making him eat 
wholesome, health-giving’ f pod. 

The day of the whining child, pick- 
‘ing and choosing his food, is happily 
passing and more and more we see 
round-faced, healthy youngsters eat- 
ing food that would have thrown 
Willie into convulsions of rage, 
Mothers now know that their big job 
is to make their children into desir- 
able citizens of the world and that 
right feeding is one of their biggest 
problems. 

Miss Helen Parsons at the Uni- 
‘versity of Wisconsin is a nutrition 
specialist who spends all of her time 
experimenting with foods and the re. 
sults they produce in the body. She 
has. recently worked out a card for 
scoring children in the matter of 
meals and already it has received na- 
tion wide attention. 

Forty points are allowed a child 
who takes two pints of milk a day or 
one and one-half pints if a physician 
has advised this amount. If less than 
this amount is taken the child is al- 
lowed ten points for every cup. This 
includes milk taken in cooked foods as 
well as milk to drink. If the milk is 
skimmed the fat must be made up in 
the form of cream or butter. 

For the right kind and_ right 
amount of protein each day the child 
is given 15 points. The child from 
three to six years of age should, ac- 
cording to Miss Parsons, have in ad- 
dition to his milk one or two servings 
of the following foods: poached eggs 
if eggs agree with him, sponge cake, 
cottage cheese, custard, or a small 
helping of fish, chicken, beef, or liver, 
(It is not well to serye meat more 
than once a day but egg every day if 
possible.) Other protein foods which 


are good for him are: peanut butter, 
other egg dishes, and cheese dishes 
which have been cooked at a low tem- 
perature. 

For eating two generous servings 
of vegetables other than potato he 
gets 25 points. Ten points are al- 
lowed the child who eats one generous 
serving of fruit (preferably fresh) 
each day. An additional five points is 
allowed if at least one of the servings 
of fruit or vegetables has been from 
the following list: fresh or canned 
tomatoes, raw, grated carrot or ruta- 
baga, chopped raw cabbage, lettuce, 
oranges, or lemons. 

Iron makes blood and if the child’s 
diet ‘contains this substance, five 
points may be added. Foods rich in 
iron are: spinach, beef, beef juice, 
dandelion greens, and egg yolk. 

Energy foods are necessary but 
should not be eaten to the exclusion of 
other foods. These include bread, ce- 
reals, beans, macaroni, potatoes, pea- 
nut butter, bacon, plain cake and 
cookies, simple puddings, honey, mo- 
lasses, jam, and jelly. Fatty foods 
which are particularly good for the 
growing child are cod liver oil, egg 
yolk, butter, cream, and whole milk. 
—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Neighborly Notes 


It was a still, hot night in the 
country. For hours all had been 
wrapped in darkness and peace. The 
hands of the clock crept slowly 
around until they measured off the 
hour of midnight. Suddenly the 
quiet in every farm home’in the com- 
munity was shattered.by the shrill 
ringing of the telephone. Long rings, 
short rings, every sort of ring was 
given in an effort to awaken the sleep- 
ing countryside. As they awoke and 
hastened to the phone to find the rea- 
son for such a disturbance in the 
nighttime, the cry flew over the wire 
of: “Fire! Fire! Fire! All of Martin 
Johnson’s buildings, except his house, 
are on fire.” 

Rushing to their windows as they 
struggled into a few clothes, the 
neighbors gazed upon what had been 
a world of darkness suddenly trans- 
formed into a world of red light, cen- 
tered around a mammoth, raging, red 
blaze as the flames leaped higher 
and higher into the air. The roads 
became alive with people, half 
dressed, running along, and cars hur- 
rying to the relief of a neighbor. 
Most of the neighbors within a mile 
or two were soon there but little 
could be done. The night was still, 
with no wind, and as the house stesd 
a little apart from the other build- 
ings it seemed safe. The other build- 
ings, with the exception of a tool 
shed, were all ablaze, one having 
caught from the other as tinder. A 


very meagre amount of machinery - 


had been saved and the horses and 
cows that were in the pasture when 
the fire started. 

The women stood about, dazed and 
helpless, watching the buildings as 
they tottered and fell as the flames 
roared and soared upward. Children 
huddled: together in a little group, 


some crying quietly, others shrieking ~ 


hysterically. The men rushed about 


f 
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with water which they pumped from 
the cistern, frantically throwing it 
here and there. It was impossible to 
reach the well and gasoline engine, 
for the fire raged all about them. 

Unknown to the watchers, a gentle 
breeze started up. Suddenly a flame 
broke out on the roof of the house. 
At first everyone became panic 
stricken. Then the men left the other 
buildings and rushed to the scene. A 
bucket brigade was formed and men 
took turns pumping water from the 
cistern. Women rushed into the 
house and dragged out all that they 
could lift and saved a good share of 
the household goods. But soon all 
of the water was used and the supply 
was exhausted. All worked valiantly 
but to no-avail. The house could not 
be saved. The little breeze that had 
arisen unawares fed the fire and kept 
it beyond control. 

In the morning a sorry group stood 
hovering about the scene. The 
charred ruins still. smoldered. A 
variety of half burned articles lay in 
a heap on the grass. Household goods 
were piled in a field of ripening oats. 
Cars kept driving up with curiosity 
seekers bent on seeing the destruc- 
tion of the night before. The stock 
had to be fed and there was. nothing 
to feed it; cows needed to be milked 


and there was no place to tie them - 


and no pails or cans for the milk; 
the family needed a place to live 
and food to eat, and there was 
neither. Only one building remained 
standing, a fair sized tool shed with 
a floor, door, a few windows, four 
walls, and a roof. This, they decided, 
must serve as their home through the 
next few months. Neighbors were 
back early in the morning with lum- 
ber to build. out-of-door stanchions 
for the cows and sacks of oats and 
barley. The women brought baskets 
laden with food for the Johnsons and 
the men who were assisting. them. By 
night the tool shed had been thor- 
oughly cleaned and the Johnsons, 
with what furniture they would need; 
had been installed in their new home. 

That evening the men of the com- 
munity met around the ruins of the 
fire to discuss the problem of ample 
fire protection; not by insurance, for 
that was up to each and every indi- 
vidual, but some means by which 


_they could have the use of a fire en- 


gine and equipment for just such oc- 
casions as this had been. The matter 
was thoroughly and seriously dis- 
cussed. They could not expect. the 
nearest city to send forth its truck, 
for they had been foreed to refuse 
to do this, since a very serious fire 
had broken out one day when the 
truck was out in the country. As the 
truck had been purchased by the city 
to protect the city, it had been decid- 
ed ‘that it must be kept within the 
city limits. The meeting this evening 
resulted in a committee of three men 
being elected to study the question of 
fire protection and see what solution 
could be offered. 

It took these men three months to 
gather the data that they wanted. 
Then the community was called to- 
gether in the new barn of Martin 
Johnson’s which was nearing comple- 
tion, to hear their report. They had 
met with the council in the nearby 


(Continued on next page) 


Send for Our Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine 


You simply must have a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine, for it contains 
too many good things for you to miss. All 
the new fall and early winter styles of course, 
and then there are pages of novelties for the 
masquerade. Articles about health and beauty 
and reducing safely, and pages showing cor- 
rect hats, fancy needle work, special lingerie, 
ete. 

While you have the matter in mind send 
10e for your copy to our Fashion Department, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. P 
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No. 3174—Dignified Lines. Patte 
16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40, 42, and 44 i 
measure, The 36-inch size require: 
40-inch material with 11% yards of 

No. 3175—Youthful Flared Treatm 
tern in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 4 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 


8% yards of 40-inch material with 14 yal 


82-inch contrasting and 2%4 yards 
edging. ps eps. 
No. 3180—Grown-Up Mode. — Patte 
sizes 6, 8,10, 12, and 14 years. The 8 
size requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
1% yards of binding. é } 
No. 901—Particularly Smart. P. 
sizes 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 
bust measure. The 86-inch size req 
yards of 40-inch material with % ~ 
36-inch contrasting. sys 
No. 904—Typically French. De 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years and req 
yards of 40-inch material with 2 yard 
ribbon for the 8-year size. : : fy 
No. 3066—Looking Slender. P 
sizes 16, 18 years, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44 
48 inches. bust measure. The 386-inc 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch ‘mater 
yard of 20-inch contrasting. ; 
No. 417—Truly Practical. Pattern in 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure, Thi 
inch size requires 234 yards of 
terial. 


Enclose 10c in stamps or coins ( 
carefully) for each pattern ordere 
your order to Fashion Department, Ho} 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Evel 
tern is seam-allowing and guarante 
perfectly. Do not fail to state siz 

Our patterns are made especially for 
the leading fashion designers of Nev 
City. No stuck of patterns is carrie 
office and, since all orders are fo 
the factory, kindly allow a reaso 
for deliyery of any pattern you or 
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Mrs. Lennox: Nevertheles 2 
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and the council had offered this 
yosition: If the three townships 
ounded the city would pur- 
a small fire engine, the city 
provide a place to keep it in, 
rth a crew of trained firemen 
o any call in the country, and 
expense of the upkeep on the 
in return the city might have 
of it, should it ever happen 


e fire at Martin Johnson’s had 
da great deal of attention 
ublicity. Farmers and town 
from miles around had driven 
e the ruins in the days following 
) Everyone was agreed that 
ething must be done to prevent 
repetition of this serious affair. 
ne knew how it started but in 
purse of a year there are many 
fires of unknown origin in the 
y Had they been able to se- 
fire truck promptly, the house, 
ist, could have been saved. 


| Ce 
he men in this community set 


| to convince the other two town- 
s of the necessity of owning a fire 


_ At the town meetings the fol- 
‘spring these three townships 
o purchase this truck and to- 
y are enjoying ample fire pro- 
ion, and are resting secure in the 
wledge that when they need a fire 
and trained workers they can 
. A distance from this com- 
, a fire truck was purchased 
placed in the town by popular 
ription among the farmers, and 
fuck goes only to those farmers 
helped to pay for it. In still an- 
"city a truck was purchased and 
led by the city for rural use. 
'goes into the country at a cer- 
i charge per run. The time has 
when every rural community 
s that it needs fire protection 
| is adequate.—ETHEL Morrison. 
ISDEN. 


Nhat They Talk About 

| friend of mine wrote me some 
zo that she was going to organ- 
club I was certainly surprised 
she is not the organizing type but 
is what she wrote: 

2 finally got my dander up and 
reached the point where I’m go- 
do something about it. I go to 
and there the women talk 
I go to community meetings, 
nge, to ladies’ aid, and every- 
it is the same; all the women 
shop until I am ready to scream. 
Now vou know my people were 
ticularly well educated but we 
d the daily newspaper at home 
‘talked about what was in it— 
wasn’t the murders. eitner. 

Ve hardly ever got to hear a fine 
back home but somehow we 
W who the great musicians were 
we talked about them. Days 
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when I get so tired of the sight of 
milk cans that I think I can never 
look another one in the face, I just 
long for someone to talk to about 
things that are clear away and out of 
my life. I’d like to hear what some- 
one else thinks about. 

“T adore my husband and children 
—you know I do—and I love country 
life but I don’t want always to be 
talking about whether they just won’t 
eat cabbage cooked this way or 
that and I do like to escape chickens 
once in a while—and diseases and op- 
erations. 

“So I am going to organize a club 
and the club is going to subscribe for 
one or two magazines that haven’t 
got one word in them about clothes 
and heusekeeping and that wouldn’t 
print a recipe for a million dollars. 
And we’re going to read those maga- 
zines and talk about what’s in them 
and anyone who gets in the club and 
doesn’t like it will just have to get 
out. I’m going to try to have my 
children interested in things beyond 
their small horizon, too, and the only 
way I can see to do it is for me to 
blaze the trail for them. It won’t 
make them dissatisfied; it will make 
them all the more contented.” 

I have changed the letter only 
enough to conceal the identity of the 
writer though I doubt if she would 
care about that. Thousands of farm 
women have these same longings and 
her idea seems to me an interesting 
one and one that it would pay any 
woman to tackle in her own commu- 
nity if she has the energy and a bit 
of leisure, for there is nothing that 
lifts us out of our daily grind like 
getting a view of people far away and 
different from ourselyves.—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


What Else Can We Have? 


Christmas always finds a goodly 
number of tired mothers who have 
got the meat and pie ends of the din- 
ner ready but who have been too ut- 
terly busy to give much thought to 
the in-betweens, taking a chance on 
having an inspiration at the last 
minute, 

Now onions for Christmas dinner 
may not seem very exciting but on- 
ions, French style! That’s a different 
matter. And you’d be surprised how 
many well regulated Christmas din- 
ners include a dish of this common 
vegetable—smelly but so good. 

To make the French style onions, 
divide about a dozen of them into 
quarters, put into a sauce pan with 
a quarter cup of butter, cover very 
tightly and cook till tender, stirring 
occasionally and seasoning at the last 
with salt and pepper. 

You'll nearly all have apples in the 
house and they make another fine 
last-minute dish. Pare and core as 
many as you require, put into a pan 
and add boiling water to nearly the 
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No. 3424—Luncheon sets 
with the appliqued pockets 
for the napkins are new and 
extremely popular. This set 
is charmingly developed on 
best guality linen finish In- 
dian Head in shades of or- 
ange and yellow for the 
larger flowers, the new lac- 
quer red in the smaller flow- 
er, with the basket of green 
material embroidered in 
blanket stitch of green and 
white, which makes the set 
extremely effective. A but- 
terfly design on the napkin 
is finished in colors’ to 
match. <A detailed working 
chart showing» where each 
color is to be used is en- 
closed. 

The centerpiece is 36x36 
inches and the four napkins 
12x12 inches. 

Complete set sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of 
95 cents. 


top of the apples. Cover and cook, not 
too fast, until the apples begin to 
look clear. Add sugar and a little 
grated lemon rind if you have it and 
cook until the apples are completely 
clear. If you have any red cinnamon 
drops, dissolve a few of them in water 
and add to the apples while cooking 
to make them red and Christmassy.— 
Lucy THOMPSON, 


Mothers and Daughters 


About a year ago one of our wom- 
en’s magazines of large national cir- 
culation offered a first prize of $100 
for the best letter from a girl on, 
“Why I Do Not Confide in My Moth- 
er.” The letters published as a result 
of this contest were extremely inter- 
esting and, in spite of ‘the pessimistic 
tone, they must have been exceeding- 
ly helpful to mothers of girls in the 
process of “growing up.” 

The prize-winning letter stated 
that most girls do not confide in their 
mothers because the mothers do not 
invite the confidence; that up to 12, 
say, mothers are responsive to the 
problems of their children but after 
the maturing process has begun, 
when a girl’s ideas seem queer and 
hazy, the mother loses patience with 
her and confidences are shut off, nev- 
er to be naturally resumed. The 
mother becomes frightened about 
possible happenings and comradely 
talk changes to ominous warnings and 
admonitions. 

The magazine conducting the con- 
test listed its findings under the fol- 
lowing heads: 517 mothers deliber- 
ately lied when questioned about sex 
and the source of life; as many more 
evaded the question; 351 -betrayed 
confidence; 335 were too old fash- 
ioned; 227 were too busy to listen to 
their children; 196 were not interested 
in their daughters’ confidences; 172 
were too critical; 161 did not trust 
their daughters; 143 forgot that they 
had eyer been anything but perfect 
and were too easily shocked; 139 
laughed at childish confidences; 133 
insisted on managing their children’s 
affairs at any age; 118 did not solve 
their children’s religious problems 
satisfactorily; 114 never invited con- 
fidences and gave none; 93 were not 
affectionate; 71 nagged; 65 were un- 
fair; 54 were dictatorial. 

If you have a mothers’ club in 
your community it would be interest- 
ing to take this list along to one of 
the meetings and discuss it frankly 
for if there is as much wrong with 
our young folks as the world at large 
seems to think there is, the regaining 
of children’s confidences on the part 
of mothers would go a long way 
toward setting things right.—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Good Ventilation 


“We are beginning to realize that 
the carbon dioxide content of the air 
is not nearly so important to the 
health of human beings as the tem- 
perature of the air, its circulation, 
and moisture content.” 

This remark is a comment by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health of 
the findings of the New York State 
Commission on ventilation and is par- 
ticularly timely at a season when 
houses and other buildings are closed 
to keep out the cold and when many 
persons are shut up in rooms as they 
are all through the school year. 

It was once thought to be very dan- 
gerous for one person to breathe into 
his lungs air that another had 
breathed out and we still consider it 
very distasteful and to a certain ex- 
tent dangerous but we know now that 
there are other problems to be con- 
sidered in connection with ventilat- 
ing. 

Many persons feel that everything 

(Continued on next page) 
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Say “Merry Christmas” with 
Certified Caps 


This is your opportunity to wish your cus- 
tomers the Compliments of the Season—a 
splendid way to express your appreciation of 
their business and convey your best wishes. 
Suitable for Christmas and New Year weeks. 

Illustration above shows one Holiday de- 
sign, We can also supply Christmas Tree 
design, holly wreath, bell, poinsettia, etc. 
Caps are attractively printed red and green. 


$1.35 per thousand, delivered anywhere 
in the U. S. 


500 Caps for 80c delivered. 10,000 
Caps for $9.20, F. O. B. Washington. 
Add $1.50 to any order for any quan- 
tity if you wish your name and address 
printed on the caps. If you cap your 
bottles by machine, please so state. 

Certified Caps have handy RED flaps 
which can be easily seen, easily lifted, 
and do not tear. For hand or machine 
capping. 

Ask us or your jobber for samples. 


Gxtified 


FOR MILK # BOTTLES 
THE CAP WITH THE RED FLAP 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
430 Delaware Ave., S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dept. G-42 


Better Prices 


| for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
‘ and out of your churn 
: comes butter of Gol- 


den June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” is 
purely _ vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and National 
food laws. Used for 
years by all large 
ereameries. Doesn’t 
\ color buttermilk. Ab- 

. solutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


Dandelion 


Buttertolor 
a “PELOUZE” 


org 
ih ‘ 
New Dairy Scales 
Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 ths, 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weights 
and Measures. Large 
f-inch Dial, with dis- 
tinet, black figures and 
graduations, Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 


Ne. D. 40 ply ponte sponte Ean 
. D. louze.”’ ey haven’, 
$4.50 \ No,D.120 it order direct. 

ae oe PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 


232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Used th ld _ Substitutes 
ed the w 
E. S. WELLS, Ch = over for Fear er N, 1. 


We are always pleased to re- 
ceive suggestions in regard to 


every department of Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


‘) CLEANER 
MILK 


GETTING THE MOST FROM MILK 
Depends on Proper Filtering ! 

Sterling Filtering Pads. will: positively 
remove all sediment, dirt, pollution ‘and 
reduce the bacteria count to a mini- 
mum. That is why thousands of farm- 
ers are combating dirt in milk by using 
Sterling products and getting highest 
prices for their milk. 


Sizes to Fit All Standard Strainers 
10 DAYS’ TRIAL—Ask your dealer for Ster- 
ling Filtering Pads. Use them in filtering your 
milk for 10 days. If you aren’t thoroughly sat- 
isfied, if you do not get better, results—your 
dealer is authorized to refund your money. 
FREE -- If your dealer cannot supply you, write us at 


once, sending us his name and we will send you abso- 
lately free, enough Sterling Pads for a thorough test. 
STERLING STRAINERS are made of special design to 
give the maximum results in connection with Sterling 
Filtering Pads. Write us for prices.’ If you have milk 
problems -- write us -- we can help you. 
SANITARY COTTON COMP4 NY 
1415 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


SEND TODAY Fcr FREE SAMPLE! 


New kinesitel Finger Pull 


milk bottle cap 


NN A dandy new low cost 
SS bottle cap that is sanita- 
Wry. Easily removed with 
fingers. Protects both 
milk and bottle. Makes 
new friends; holds the 
old ones. Adds to the pop- 
ularity of your product. 
Try them on your trade 
and note the quick re- 
sponse. Write us for free 
/samples and prices. We 
also make the superior 

“Midwest” Standard Dise 
Caps. 


Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. 
P.O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. 


Get Samples 


uvercap 


REG. U.S.PAT.OFF, 


SANITARY-EASY PULL 


you iS n providin 
Free moh: clinics, & 
in training nurses 
and tuberculosis workers 
and FETOUS’ eh rg eal os 


Fight Tuberculosis 


NORTHEY 


EFRIGERATOR 
ANY SIZE. STYLEOR FINISH 
NORTHEY MFG. CO. 


WATERLOO, rOW A 
“WATERLOO DIRECT TO YOU” 


AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES ~ 


Boys and girls! Join the Juniors and 
get the emblems of our club, watch fob, 
or necklace, pin and creed. Easy to join 
—costs nothing. Write for application. 


ee oedensitemmethteeeisietimestichemetseasameenalieteted 
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is all right so long as they are warm 
enough but it is a safe guess that 
many more people have been injured 
by being too warm than ever were 
hurt by being too cold, though the 
latter is more uncomfortable. 

The New York Commission re- 
ferred to above studied the cases of 
2,500 school children distributed 
through 58 class rooms in eight dif- 
ferent school buildings and 3,000 
other children distributed among 76 
rooms in 12 different schools. The 
health of the children was watched 
carefully for eight weeks during the 
first season and for 12 weeks during 
the second season. Hach room studied 
was ventilated in one of three ways: 
(a) by a low flow of cold air, (b) by 
a low flow of cool air, (c) by a high 
flow of warm air. 

When records for the two seasons 
were analyzed they showed that the 
amount of respiratory illness in 
rooms of the (a) and (b) type was 
about the same, while type (c) rooms 
showed an eight per cent excess of 
absence of pupils due to respiratory 
diseases and a 70 per cent of excess 
illness due to the same cause among 
pupils in attendance. 

Rooms of the (a) and (b)_ type 
were kept at mean temperatures of 
59° F. .and 66.5° F. respectively, 
while rooms of the (c) type were kept 
at a mean temperature of 68.5° F.— 
Lucy THOMPSON. 


Apples With Pork 


I think the practice of many peo- 
ple of never having pork without ap- 
ples is a good one. Pork fat seems, 
somehow, greasier and heavier than 
other fat and it is acknowledged, I 
believe, to be harder to digest. Ap- 
ples take away to a large degree the 
heaviness that so many people object 
to in pork, especially when it is fresh, 
though I do not know that they make 
it any more digestible. 

If your pork is roasted you can 
make a pretty effect by surrounding 
it on a vlatter with baked apples or 
apple rings. To make the latter, cut 
clear across the apple slices from one- 
fourth to one-half inch thick and cook 
them gently in a clear syrup or in one 
to which you have added a few red 
cinnamon drops. These give the ap- 
ples a nice rosy look and make them 
taste better, too— Lucy THOMPSON. 


Butchering Recipes 


If you buy your table salt in five- 
pound cheese cloth bags you will find 
them very convenient to use for pack- 
ing sausage at butchering time. Sau- 
sage put up this way should be kept 
very cold ing won’t hurt it— 
and when it is to be used slice it, bag 
and all, with a very sharp knife and 
peel off the cloth before frying. Sau- 
sage may also be packed into large 
stone jars, covered with a layer of 
melted lard, and kept in a cold place 
or it may be fried in cakes and 
packed away in jars which are sealed 
by pouring on hot lard. 

The following recipes which I think 
you will like come from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin: 

For head cheese, boil 25 lbs. of 
pork taken from the head, heart, 
tongue, and trimmings. When the meat 
separates from the bones cool the 
mixture and take out the bones. Chop 
the meat into small pieces, or grind 
it and add these seasonings: %4 lb. 
pepper, % lb. salt, % ounce allspice, 
% ounce cloves, % ounce caraway, 
2 quarts broth in which the meat was 
boiled. Mix thoroughly and cook 
twenty minutes. The cheese may be 
put into a clean hog paunch or into 
a two-inch pan to cool. 

To make old fashioned scrapple, 
prepare the meat the same as ior 
head cheese—2Z5 ibs. of it—and add 
Y% Vh nenner and % Ib, salt, After 


all the bones have been removed re- 
turn the meat to the liquid in which it 
was cooked. Heat to the boiling point 
and add corn meal slowly, stirring 
constantly, until the mixture becomes 
thick like corn meal mush. Stir well 
and boil for 15 minutes. Cook slowly 
on back of range for an hour longer, 
Put away in shallow pans.—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


White Fruit Cake 


There are many people who do not 
care for the regular type of fruit 
cake but practically none who do not 
like the white kind. This recipe was 
given me by a friend and I liked it so 
well that I am passing it on as one 
that is easy to make, delicious, and 
not prohibitively expensive, though 
all fruit cakes are more expensive 
than most of us can afford often. 

¥% cup butter 

14% cups sugar 

¥% teaspoon vanilla 

% teaspoon orange or almond extract 

1 cup water 

8 cups pastry flour 

Y% teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

¥% eup chopped candied cherries 

¥% cup chopped candied pineapple 

2 tablespoons chopped candied orange peel 

Whites of five eggs 

Cream shortening, add sugar slow- 
ly, and beat till light. Add flavoring 
and a little of the water, then part of 
the flour sifted with the salt and bak. 
ing powder, then the remainder of the 
water and the remaining dry ingredi- 
ents, then the fruit which has been 
slightly floured. Fold in beaten whites 
of eggs and bake in a round loaf in 
a moderate oven about fifty minutes. 
The usual icing for this type cake is 
the white boiled frosting.—Lucy 
THOMPSON. 


Too Tired to Eat 


“Tm tired, I don’t feel like eat- 
ing.’ 

“There is a particular significance 
to this feeling of grown-ups, when we 
stop to realize that this may apply to 
children as well as adults,’’ advises 
Miss Ada Lockhart, nutrition director 
of the National Dairy Council’s Ohio 
unit. ‘“‘Pediatritians—those doctors 
who specialize in child care—have a 
favorite saying, ‘A tired child won’t 
eat.’ Yet many times children are 
hurried to the table, direct from play 
or study, and obliged to compose 
themselves in the right mood or ad- 
just themselves to the form neces- 
sary, with hardly a minute’s prepara- 
tiun. Little nerves may be all taut 
from an exciting game or equally 
distracting disagreement. Little minds 
may be troubled or tired from study 
or music lessons.” 

Miss Lockhart points to the well- 
known fact that children do not know 


when they are overtired. Th 
of judgment, their training in 
control has not yet taught ¢ 
stop. A call to supper a hal: 
before actual meal time, with a 
portunity to “wash up” in i 
fashion, and the requirement te 
teen or twenty minutes abso 

quiet and relaxation, prepares i 
body for taking care of the 
which is so important a factor 
growth and health of boys and 


The next time - Johnny or 
complains that “I can’t drink a) 
milk,” or that “I don’t want any s 
ach,” mother or dad should story 
consider the real reason may b 
they came to the table tired or 
that the poor appetite could b 
ed and improved in a large 
by the simple short rest perio 
fore the meal, concludes Mis 
hart. 


Lucinda Matlock é 
The Chinese are a resposefy 
ple and their calm is alway: 
buke to our feverish wester 
Have you heard the story of t 
ing Chinese statesman who was bi 
taken around New York? His 
were hurrying, hurrying, getting 
rapidly about from one place » 
other; never stopping to enjoy <¢ 
thing when they got to it but 
on to the next place. 


phantly, “We saved a whole m 
there by catching the subway,” 
the Chinaman replied, “But wh: 
you do with it, now that yo ie 
saved it?” : 
Lack of repose is everywhere 
ple are hurrying more franti 
the time and the ability to e 
quietly seems to be passing 
nently away from us. Some « 
when I see the high pressure at w 
life is going on I think with jo; 
simple Lucinda Matlock. If you } 
read Spoon River Anthology you 
remember that she is one of the m 
characters who, speaking from t 
graves in Spoon River cemetery, 
how they happened to lie there, | 
cinda’s is, I think, the finest : r 
the book. Here is part of it: 
“T spun, I wove, it Kept the nose, Th 
the sick, oN 
I made the garden, ae) for holiany 3 
Rambled over the fields where sang th 
And by Spoon River gathering many 
And many a flower and medicinal weed 
Shouting to the wooded hills, singing: “t 
green valley. ; 
At ninety-six I had lived enough, that 
And passed to a sweet repose. : 
What is this I hear of sorrow and oa 
Anger, discontent, and drooping” hopes, 
Degenerate sons and daughters? 


Life is too strong for you— 
It takes life to love life.’’ 


—Lucy Teme 
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Shoe Bags—N 
to 3183, Inc 


Here is an acce 
the well c-dered 
that will be ver 
appreciated. These 
readily attached to 
door and keep the 
proper place at a 


tions shown. Price 
follows: Bag 
pockets, 65 cents; 
. eight pockets, 85 ¢ 
with 12 
These are 
quality, heavy 
muslin. Pockets a 
color material in fC 
ing colors: Red, blue, } 
and maize. 


for attaching to 
Be sure to specif? 4 
size desired when 
Address order! 
broidery Dept., H 
ryman, Ft. Atki 


| ‘Cleaner Stockmen 


JARD’S DAIRYMAN:—There has 
‘a lot written about bigger and 
ounty fairs, and about cleaner 
fairs. But I want to urge 
‘stockmen at our fairs. 
lped show cattle at several of 
‘county and state fairs this fall. 
of the fairs furnished excellent 
ers. for the stock and “wash- 
for the cattle, but made little 
rovision for sleeping quarters 
fwash-racks” for the men who 
| eare of those same cattle. If 
‘was an empty stall, well and 
‘if not they could sleep in the 
behind the cows. At no county 
lid we find a ghost of any provi- 
for the men to bathe, and one 
/e superintendent assured. us that 
le attempted to use the cattle 
ack” (except after midnight) 
shing stockmen they would 
Ss in,” 

tate fair, whose governor had 
jjieture posted up all over the fair 
ids proclaiming him the “patron 
” of the state fair, had two 
s tucked away in one corner of 
the cattle barns. One of the 
Ss was out of order and no pro- 
was made for heating either of 
a 
other state fair had a little 
en building with four showers, a 
and a man to keep water hot. 
as surely appreciated. Still 
state fair had a very nice 
ry for cattle men and one 
but they disconnected the 
n the shower during fair week, 
saving the state several dol- 


mpty cow stall or even in the 
hind cows, but we do object to 
ve or six weeks without proper 
jiities for taking a bath. A small 
ling, not necessarily having a 
ng plant but with one or two 
Ss, can be put up very cheaply 
no county fair should be without 


my of our showmen are young 
who have formed habits of clean- 
at home and they should not be 
ted to go out and work hard, 
, keeping clean, and showing a 
of cattle for from 5 to 9 weeks 
not have the facilities for keeping 
themselves. 

u hear a lot of “holler” about ex- 
2 questionable shows. and hav- 
lean county fair, but I say let’s 
‘positive step and have clean 
en or at least give them a 
to be clean. 

onsin. Rost. HARGRAVE. 


¢ hildren and Work 


ARD’S DAIRYMAN:—Many well 
nit people believe children 
id be kept from work in order to 
ue an education. Many consider 
«a misfortune, a penalty of pov- 


believe work is education and that 
g habits must be formed in 
yea if they are to be formed 


ow a girl, the daughter of fair- 
to do parents, that as a child 
Ways eager to work, wanted to 
er hands which is a normal thing 
hildren. Nobody took any pains 
thinking it a disgrace to 
She did not have to earn her 
nd consequently that instinct 
_ died down. Today she is 
ed in anything, she is 
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minions, Brickbats, and Bouquets 


hese columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of 
opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or constructive 
foolish. It may be cows or crops, religion or politics, or what at the time most 
sts you. It may be critical or commendatory, but it should be your opinion. 
wn editorial page but your editorial must not exceed 250 words. Hoard’s Dairyman 
~s no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


It is 


simply a good for nothing girl. If. 


she had been trained to work she 
would have made a wonderful woman 
and a useful citizen. 

What a pity a life should be wasted 
in this way! I think work is good for 
children and those who are kept busy 
will thank their parents in later years. 
All of our great men had to work 
while they were young and it is just 
this thing that made them great. 

The work of the world has to be 
done and each child should have his 
share, It’s a natural, normal thing for 
a child to want to work. He wants to 
do things and make things. They 
should be taught to work, otherwise 
they are likely not to acquire the 
habit at all. 

Experience has taught me _ that 
work for children is not slavery; on 
the contrary, it gives them confidence 
and will help make them better men 
and women. 


Illinois. (Mrs) FRANCIS J. ORR. 
Commendation 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I wish _ to 


thank you at this time for the many 
good points on breeding, feeding, and 
all other good points I have learned 
from Hoard’s Dairyman on dairy 
farming in the last ten years. I don’t 
think any man that is in the farming 
game can afford to be without it. I 
started five 2-year-olds in the C. T. A. 
last year and the lowest finished with 
368 lbs. butterfat with the herd aver- 
aging close to 400 lbs. and must give 
your journal credit for many of the 
good points in building up this herd. 
Wisconsin. W. C. TAYLOR. 


An Appreciation 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have just 
read in your October 25 issue the 
splendid reply you made to the in- 
quiry signed “W. P. R.,” Milford, 
Mass., regarding abortion cures and 
control. 

I want to express my appreciation 
of this article and also of the stand 
you take on refusing to accept adver- 
tisements for so-called abortion cures. 
Your article is one of the most sensi- 
ble I have seen anywhere and I think 
it is high time that more of our dairy 
papers gave the farmers the true facts 
about this trouble. 

Michigan. 


The Sign That Worked 


He was a burglar. 
After effecting an entrance into the 
bank-he found his way, easily enough, 


W. H. 


to the strong room. When the light of ! 


the lantern fell on the door he saw 
this sign written in rather conspicu- 
ous red letters: 

“Save your dynamite. This safe is 
not locked. Turn the knob and it will 
open.” 

For a moment he ruminated. 

“Anyhow,” he reflected, “there’s no 
harm in trying it if it really is un- 
locked.” . 

He grasped the knob and turned it. 

Instantly the office was flooded with 
light, an alarm bell rang loudly, an 
electric shock rendered him helpless, 
while a panel in the wall opened and 
out rushed a bulldog which seized him 
firmly. 

An hour later, when the cell door 
closed on him, he sighed: 

“T know what’s wrong with me. I’m 
too trusting. I have too much faith in 
human nature.”—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 
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cient and economical milk pasteurizing 
outfit for smaller plants and farm dai- 
ries, CP offers the Victor, illustrated above. 


The outfit consists of a combined heater and hold- 
er, sanitary pump and Alaska cooler. (Bottle filler 
is not included, but can be supplied at extra cost.) 
Operation is simple and conforms with all state 
health boards’ requirements. 


With a Victor Outfit the small dairyman can 
produce good, wholesome pasteurized milk just as 
cheaply and efficiently as the big city dealer. Pas- 
teurization provides safe milk and will increase your 
business. The Victor is a business builder. Write 
for full information and prices. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) 
1245 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


RR “cient and the need for a simple, effi- 


Sell Your Surplus Cows, Poultry and Other Live Stock with an 
Ad on Our Special Opportunities Page 


in 
ine 
un 


Send -FwoFREEBot 


If you will fill out coupon below 
telling us what kind of a build- 
ing you are planning to build, 
remodel, ventilate or equip we 
will send you literature and in- 
formation that will save youa 
lot of money. 


These two books tell you how to save money on ma- 
terial and construction costs—How to plan and ar- 
range your buildings to make them convenient and 
practical—what is the best wall construction—what is best floor 
material, etc. These and many other vital questions are answered 
inthese two books. These books also tell you about labor-saving 
Jamesway equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter 
Carriers, etc. for the cow barn; Troughs, Waterers, etc. for hog 
houses; Feeders, Nests, Waterers, Incu- ==—{-={—--—-=—=-—=-== 

bators, Brooders, Heaters, for the poultry | James Manufacturing Co., Dept. 6119 

house——a complete line of every kind of Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn. 


: . ‘ Pl d N = 
labor saving, money making equipment paper: send pos Your EW Jamesway BOOK. I amin 


for any farm building. O Building 0 Remodeling QO Equipping OD Ventilating 
Fill out and mail coupon t 0 Cow Bara ures Earn 
PO o office nearest OC) Hog House 0 Poultry House 


you and get these valuable books Free. 


James Manufacturing Co. NEMG sic cic cess se cecccescgecsvcsees reeset cue 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. PORE OM C0. 0 dia cig da bs ve we hws tinecev slop Sie tls tis an 
Elmira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR DAIRY: FARM GIRLS AND BOYS 


A Club Boy and a “Runt” Pig 


OBODY wanted that runt pig. 

Nine boys and nine pure-bred 

Duroc-Jersey sow pigs were 
about to form a pig club. Hight of 
the pigs weighed 50 lbs. each but one 
—the runt—only tipped the scales at 
35 lbs. The pigs were numbered, and 
the numbers placed in a hat for a 
drawing. But there was the runt. 
Nobody wanted her. The boys refused 
to draw while she was in the lot. 

Oh, yes, there was one boy braver 
than the rest. He had visions. He 
wanted to raise a prize winner just as 
much as the other fellows did. Per- 
haps he was sorry for the runt. Per- 
-haps she winked at him. 

Lee Griffitts wanted to be a pig 
club member. If nobody took the 
runt there might not be a pig club. 
So Lee Cr ffitts stepped up to Coun- 
ty Agent Baker and volunteered to 
buy the runt.. County Agent Baker 
at first refused, but Lee insisted and 
was finally granted his request. The 
other boys then drew numbers for 
the eight, and all paid $15 apiece for 
their new pets. 

That was back in March, 1923. 
Lee took the runt home. He gave 
her special care. He had challenged 
the other boys at the drawing and 
he intended to make good. He did. 
It was the runt that won first prize in 
the fall when the nine pigs and boys 
met in compet:tion. 

“A balanced ration—corn, tankage, 
and sk:mmilk, regular feeding and 
good care turned the trick,” Lee told 
the boys when his pig was declared 
champion. 

In the three years that followed, 
the “runt” farrowed 78 pig's in six lit- 
ters which sold for $1,929. Add. to 
this the value of the sow and you 
have a total of $2,004. Not bad for 


Gastler Brothers Build a Big 


Poultry Business From 
Club Work 


HoARpD’s ~ DAIRYMAN JUNIORS: —I 
started in with club work in 1918 
when it was first organized in Middle- 
sex County, Connecticut. While I al- 
ways liked the farm, these clubs were 
organized with the slogan, “Help win 
the war.” After once belonging to a 
club it was just natural that I should 
stay in club work. 

In 1921 a poultry club was organ- 
ized in Durham and it was from this 
time on that we started increasing 
our poultry flock on our farm. While 
I was always interested in poultry 
and had a small flock before joining 
the club it is probable that it changed 
my ideas and that we increased our 


a “runt” pig and a club boy in 
three years, is it? 

The sow and the boy both must 
have had considerable to be thankful 
for because when Thanksgiving Day 


flock sooner and larger than if I had 
not joined a club. 

This business has been developed by 
hard work and by putting all profits 
from the business back into it for a 
period of five years. We have re- 
ceived a great deal of free advertis- 
ing through club work and the Farm 
Bureau which has put us in touch 
with a large circle of men and wom- 
en who are prospective customers or 
who will refer us to such, which could 
not have been reached as satisfactori- 
ly in any other way. We originally 
planned on. a commercial egg farm 
but we have had to change our plans 
to meet the demand for baby chicks. 

I have been in club work since 1918 
which would make 10 years. I was 22 
years old last March, and I am now 
no longer in club work, but I am a 


rolled around each year another litter 
of pigs was born. On three succes- 
sive Thanksgivings the “runt” far- 
rowed litters. It must have been her 


way of giving thanks to her owner 
for befriending and taking such good 
care of her. 

The sow produced three large lit- 
ters 


in 18 months as follows: Her 


Lee Griffitts, the club 
boy, and his sow, the 
“runt” pig which Lee 
took im 1928 because 
none of the other eight 
boys in the club wanted 
her. In three years she 
farrowed 78 pigs in six 
litters which sold for 
$1,929. At right: Lee’s 
father feeding the 
“vunt’s” sixth litter. 


charter member of the Middlesex 
County 4-H Service Club which is an 
organization to promote interest in 
club work among the younger boys 
and girls. 

We have never had time to trap- 
nest our flock as we have been very 
busy caring for our birds and build- 
ing our own poultry houses, We con: 
sider our egg production has been 
very good as we have averaged as 
high as 156, eggs per bird on a flock 
of 980 birds. 

We market our eggs in a nearby 
city mostly at wholesale although we 
have a small retail trade. These eggs 
are all candled. Our broilers, roast- 
ers, and fowl are sold to a wholesaler 
who gets them right at the farm. This 
wholesaler sells to the summer re- 
sorts and shore trade and for this rea- 


first litter contained nine pj 
Thanksgiving, 1924, she farro 
pigs; on May 1, 1925, she farro: 
pigs. The Pout litter was bo: 
Thanksgiving, 1925, and contain 
pigs. Every one of the 46 pig 
rowed in the first four litte 

raised. The fifth and sixth litter: 
tained 16 pigs each, and 13 

pigs were raised respectively be 

The feed given the fifth litte 
how Lee Griffitts grew out hi 
for market. The 13 pigs co 
$27 worth of shorts, 1,000 g 
skimmilk valued at $20, 130 
of corn valued at $65, and 
lowed the run of a rape and 
ture valued at $8, making a to 
cost of $120. The pigs were s¢ 
six months of age for $520, leay 
profit of $400 above feed cost. 

On the six litters from his r 
Griffitts realized a net profit ¢ 
or a net return of $312 a yea I 
that for a runt? 

Fred Griffitts, Lee’s ‘fath 
leading dairyman of Loudon | 
Tennessee. Before Lee jo 
pig club, no hogs had bee 
the Griffitts’ farm. Today |] 
fitts says he would not be wit 
least one good sow. “Cowes 
go together” is the way he s 
matter. Me 

He milks 15 cows whic | 
net profit of $830 last year in 
tion to furnishing skimmilk fo 
hogs. Milk and corn with so 
age and shorts are a wonderfi 
bination for producing cheap ga 
hog feeding, atcording to Griffi 

Besides hogs and a dairy i 
Griffitts grows corn, wheat, — 
small acreage of tobacco, a 2 
den, and keeps bees and chicke 
his 335-acre hill farm, 150 of y 
in timber. When Lee is away at s 
and he has been away teachin; 
father takes care of the “gold 3 
sow and her piggies, the _ 
made good. j 


son and because ‘our stock i i 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, he pays 
premium for them. 


We feed our flock as recon 
by the Connecticut Agricultura 
periment Station at Storrs. Ou 
tire flock is handled as a bre 
proposition ‘and not as a comm 
farm. The birds have mash t 
them at all times and in the la’ 
ternoon they are given a heavy : 
of scratch grain which is é 
that they will have all they we 
eat before they go to roost, a 
that some will be left in the litt 
their early morning feed. We 
our birds germinated oats, anc 
liver oil mixed in the oats, and ti 
fed in the morning. During the 
ter the birds have all the ¢a} 
they can eat and in summ 


A PICTORIAL REVIEW SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF GASTLER BROTHERS’ POULTRY BUSINESS i 
Left, to right: Mixing cement for. foundation, foundation of ECURBLOE cellar and feed house under construction, Frederick Gastler and some of his laying flock, the brooding range, 


’ 


- fi 


3 grass range or alfalfa for green 
They have running water the 
ound in non-freezing fountains, 
have two mammoth incubators, 
‘ooders we use a large size coal 
x. Our incubator capacity is 
eggs and we have brooder ca- 
ity for 6,000 chicks. At present 
apacity for breeding birds is 
1,600, but we are planning on 
g another house this summer. 
our stock, farm, and equipment 
id for and there are no loans 
mortgages. Both my brother and 
paid up life insurance policies, 
our own autos, and we have 
e money in the savings bank. 

| has meant a great deal of hard 
- but probably as the years roll 
will be better able to appreci- 
at it has all been worthwhile. 
entire flock is state tested for 
. diarrhea and this season we 
hatched a little over 22,000 
‘and have sold 16,000. This 
he fertility ran about 85% and 
aged a little better than 60% 
of all eggs set for the season. 
‘omnecticut. FRED GASTLER. 


farting Dad With Pure- 
breds 

ARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS:—Be- 
‘of George Wood’s 4-H club 


is father became interested in 
bred dairy cattle and the owner 


ch 


HOARD'S basayian. 
IRMAN WOOD MILKED THIS HEIF- 
“ER FOR A HIGH RECORD 


amelli Carlotta Johanna, high 
ng cow. 
ge’s 10-year-old brother, Nor- 
ilkked this cow morning ana 
g while on test. Mr. and Mrs. 
id milked her at mid-day while 
n was in school. Creamelli Car- 
ohanna produced 21,486.8 Ibs. 
193.26 lbs. butterfat in one year. 
man Wood, now twelve, is very 
mterested in calf club work, He 
a pure-bred heifer and his 
ler, George, owns three pure-bred 


necticut. R. W. WHAPLES. 


Minnesota Champion 


th his grade Jersey yearling, 
, doing her part by winning the 
Ts of her class at the Minnesota 
@ Fair and Northwest Dairy Ex- 
tion, Harold Larson, 16-year-old 
boy of Redwood County, has been 
grand champion dairy calf 
mber in Minnesota. This con- 
‘based on the record of the boy 
as a dairy calf club member, 


al examination. 

Selected a Jersey for that is my 
ite breed of cattle,’ says Har- 
“I named her Babe and kept her 
sture the first month and a half. 


4 


Ss 


““HOARD'S. ORYMAN 


ARSON AND BABE 


ecord made at the state fair, and 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Tn the evening I turned her into the 
barn and gave her two pounds of a 
mixture of equal parts of ground oats 
and cracked corn together with a 
handful of oil meal. She had free ac- 
cess to alfalfa until morning when 
she again received her grain and was 
turned out to pasture. 

“For the last 45 days I kept her in 
the barn and increased the grain to 
five pounds a day. In the evenings I 
exercised and trained her, and she 
surely enjoyed it after a hot day in 
the barn, After washing and polish- 
ing her for the show ring I felt well 
repaid for my efforts.” 


Our Review Column 

[A regular feature of the junior department, 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Dairyman 
for the previous issue. Let’s talk it over,] 

For further discussion of the fol- 
lowing, see the November 25 issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Why should milk be a part of the 
food eaten by young and old? Be- 
cause it is the one food that makes 
the diet fool proof, according to Dr. 
G. K. Abbott of the Washington San- 
itarium and Hospital, the largest in- 
stitution of its kind in the South At- 
lantic States. ‘Milk containing lime, 
plus the essential vitamins, can sus- 
tain life indefinitely.” (See page 
1091.) 

What is the production record of 
the Kansas state herds? Five hun- 
dred ninety-one cows averaged 9,837 
Ibs. milk, 333 lbs. fat last year. Since 
1918, the number of cattle in the 12 
state herds has increased 77 per cent 
and the total milk yield has jumped 
173 per cent. (See page 1092.) 

How many cows have been culled 
as unprofitable? Since 1922, when 
testing was begun in the Kansas state 
herds, 310 cows have been culled as 
unprofitable. 

How many types of electric motors 
are recommended for the average 
dairy farm? Three—1l, individual, 
such as a motor for the milking ma- 
chine or the separator; 2, a small 
utility motor can often do a half doz- 
en seasonable jobs, such as’ turning 
the churn, the grindstone, the sausage 
grinder, and the fanning mill; 3, the 
large utility motor, probably 5 H-P, 
will run the feed grinder, the con- 
crete mixer, and the wood saw. (See 
page 1094.) 

What is a profitable market weight 
for pigs? There is more net profit in 
marketing hogs at the weights be- 
tween 175 and 210 lbs. than at heavi- 
er weights. (See page 1106.) 

How should salt be fed to the poul- 
try? It should be mixed in the mash, 
using fine salt at the rate of 1 per 
cent, or 1 lb. per 100 lbs. mash mix- 
ture. (See page 1120.) 

Should coarse oyster shell be a part 
of the poultry ration? Yes, just as 
much a part of the ration as a grain 
mash or other ingredients. An aver- 
age hen will consume about 3% lbs. 
oyster shell per year. 

Why is cod liver oil fed to laying 
hens? Usually it is fed as a preven- 
tive for paralysis, poor shell texture, 
low production, and egg eating. The 
usual recommendation is 2 per cent 
added to the dry mash. It may also 
be fed as one pint per 100 hens week- 
ly in milk, moist mash, or scratch 
feed. 


Junior Letters 


Earning an Education 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I graduatea 
from the eighth grade last year and have my 
diploma and this fall I am going to high 
school. I picked strawberries to get enough 
money to take me through a year of school and 
when I got through with strawberries I helped 


~ at home with whatever I could. My address is 


R. 1, Bush Prairie, Wash. Alice Jenny. 


x 
My Cow 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—Father gave 
me a grade Jersey calf to raise. I named her 
Cherry. When she became a cow she gave over 


four gallons of milk a day. I sold her when 
we sold out at the auction sale, as a second 
ealf heifer. She brought me $87. I, paid fath. 
er for the feed and bought some good clothes 
with the rest. In case other Juniors want to 
write to me my address is Hscalon, Calif. 
Carl Trink. 
i 3 


A New New Zealand Junior 


Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors:—I am a 14. 
year-old boy working for my dad. We have 
about 85 pedigree Jersey cattle now and hope 
to breed more. We have about 16 young bulls 
to break in to take to the bull sale. 

We have about 180 acres ‘of land altogether 
and all has been broken in. It is mostly hills 
and hollows which shelter the cattle when 
there is a gale on. It is also sheltered with 
trees; most of the paddocks are watered by 
creeks or troughs. 

We have six cows under C. O. R. test. Most 
of them have done what they are supposed to 
do, and some are doing more. We have one 
heifer which is not quite a 2-year-old and for 
the first month of her testing she produced 
48.58 Ibs. butterfat and 913.8 Ibs. milk. Al! 
the cows that are under C. O. R. test get a 
little bran and moose nuts to make them pro. 
duce more milk. 

New Zealand farming is quite different than 
American farming because we do not have to 
house the cattle in the winter. Instead of 
housing the cattle in winter we feed them hay 
and turnips. * We feed a few carrots and man- 
golds if they need them. We send our cream 
to the largest butter factory (the New Zealand 
Co-operative) in the world. 

I have to thank the club for the watch fob, 
badge, and creed of which I am very proud. 

If any of the Juniors wish to write to me 
my address is ‘‘Tyntesfield,’”’ Okauia, Mata 
Mata, North Island, N. Z. 

Ronald R. W. Garland. 


MEN WANTED ON RAILROADS 


Nearest their homes—everywhere, Firemen, Brakemen, 
beginners $150—$250 monthly. Promoted to Couductor 
or Engineer—$3,000—$4,000 yearly—highest wages on 
railroads. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk M10, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
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Keep 
Warm 
And 
Com- 

' fortable 


The Old 
Reliable 


Brown's === Jacket 


Just the garment for rough-and- 
ready outdoor service — warm, 
strong and cut to fit snugly without 
binding. Will not rip, ravel or tear 
and can be washed without losing 
shape or warmth. Ask your dealer 
to show you the three styles—coat 
with or without collar, and vest. 
An Ideal Christmas Gift for the 
outdoor worker. 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABL E— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate 
relief. It has no obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions 
pune = dl tnserier the broken is 
parts. No salves or plasters. Dura- : 

ble. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove MR. C. E. BROOKS 
its worth. Beware of imitations, Never sold in stores 
nor by agents. Every appliance made to special order 
ard sent direct from Marshall. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,219A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


friends. 
years to come. 


show development. 


bors. 


FORT ATKINSON 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


and twelve issues of the magazine 


“KODAKERY” 


Free of charge, postpaid 


With this fine little camera you can 
easily make good pictures of all your 
good times, your family and your 
You'll have fun making 
them—and they will be priceless in 
Club members will 
want pictures of their livestock to 
There’s no end 
of chances for interesting snapshots. 
And Kodakery, with its stories, arti- 
cles, picture-making hints and profuse illustrations, will help 
you enjoy your camera to the fullest extent. 


Just get three 3-year subscriptions to Hoard’s Dairyman at $1 
each. You can get them easily from your friends and neigh- 
Begin: now—send them to us—and the camera and 
Kodakery for a year are yours. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN JUNIORS 


Don't wait for 
Santa Claus-- 
Earn It for 

Yourself! 


WISCONSIN 
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HOARD’ 


All your products 
are important 


. ‘ 


YOUR business is primarily the producticn of 


butter-fat. 


Our business with you is primarily the pur- 
chase of butter-fat to market in various forms 


throughout the world. 


But you must ‘not forget that we offer you a 
cash market at all seasons of the year for the 


products of your farm. 


On every farm reached by this paper there is, 


for instance, an average of 25 hogs. 


Besides 


hogs, calves form a highly important product. 
Weare also continually in the market for chick- 


ens and eggs. 
products, 


In addition to all these prime 
we provide you with a market for 


cows and bulls, that may be used in the prepara- 


tion of meat foods. 


. 


We meet you on a fair competitive basis, giv- 
ing you the best price we can afford on an open 


market. 
our services. 


We need your products; and you need 
It is therefore to our interests to 


encourage you, by fair dealing, to sell to us; 
and it is equally to your interests to avail your- 
self of the marvelous manufacturing and mar- 
keting organization we have built up through- 
out this country and in foreign nations in the 
course of 60 years’ successful business. 


F bio 


President 


ee 


ARMOUR 4xv COMPANY 


Weigh milk and test for but- 
terfat by Babcock method! 


HANSON Dairy Scale’ 


Adjustable pointer sets anywhere 
on dial to offset weight of pail. Read- 

ings in tenths of pounds make figur- 
ing easy- -and largedial with distinct 
numerals aad giaduations insures 
correctness. Sturdy steel construc- 
Guaranteed accuracy. 


At better dealers—or order direct. 

Sent prepaid on recetpt of price. 

HANSON BROS, SCALE CO 

500 N, Ada St, Eats Ue $3.85 oS 


tion, 


LARGEST HAY MARKET IN 
AMERICA 


Write or wire us when in the market 
for hay of any kind or grade, delivered 
your station. We specialize in Dairy 
Hay. 

. AXLEY HAY & GRAIN CO. 

754 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo, 


peor B,,,,, 


Peeding Molasses 


wr 


| REDUCES FEEDING COSTS ‘Nl 


The Original Sugar Cane Plantation Molasses, 
shipped in barrels from our large tank station. 
Write us for prices and literature. 


FEDERAL FEED PRODUCTS C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


e 
When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 


Dairyman. He will appreciate 


knowing it. 


DAIRYMAN 


November Condensed Milk 


(From Report by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
During November, according to reports 
from 116 factories manufacturing both case 
and bulk condensed and evaporated milk in 
various sections of the United States, pro- 
ducers received from $1.88 to $3.10 per hun- 
dred for 3.5 per cent milk f. 0. b. factory, 
the average price being $2.20. Reports from 
an additional 23 factories manufacturing 
bulk goods only show an. average of $2.39 per 
hundred, the range being from $1.94 to $3.10. 
Manufacturers’ wholesale selling prices for 
sweetened condensed and unsweetened evap- 
orated milk were as follows for October: 


Range Ave. 
Condensed, per case $5.60— 6.75 $ 6.28 
Condensed, per cwt. 9.25—13.00 10.38 
Evaporated, per case 8.63— 5.20 4.51 
Evaporated, per cwt. 7.23—10.50 8.83 
Condensed skim, per cwt. 5.19— 7.25 © 6.98 
Evaporated skim, per ewt, 2.50— 4.50 3.53 


Cold Storage Holdings 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 

The following is a report of the cold stor- 
age holdings of dairy products on November 1, 
figures being given in thousands of pounds 
(000 omitted) : 


Noy. 1 


: Nov. 1 Nov. 1 

% 5-yr.-ave. 1926 1927 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Butter, Creamery 96,227° 100,871 118,768 
Cheese, American 62,218 — 72,491 58,867 
Cheese, Swiss 7,861 7,903 7,633 
Cheese, Brick 1,728 1,381 1,761 
Cheese, Limburger 1,264 1,544 2,054 
Cheese, All Other 6,291 6,466 7,115 


These holdings include stocks in both cold 
storate warehouses and packing house plants. 


Connecticut November Milk 


The Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association 
announces the following prices for Grade B 
milk delivered during November at market 
milk centers: 

All milk sold in fluid form, 9.5 cents per 
quart for 4 per cent milk, and 4 cents per 
point allowed for other tests; all milk made 
into cream that is sold in fluid form, 22:5 
cents per pound fat above the ayerage monthly 
price of 92-score butter on the Boston market ; 
all milk made into butter, at a price per 
pound fat equal to the month’s average on 
92-score butter in Boston. 


Iowa September Butter 


The Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and Mana- 
gers’ Association reports that for the local 
creameries reporting, patrons received 51.08 
cents a pound for fat in September as com- 
pared with 49.46 cents for the same month a 
year ago. The price paid per pound of fat 
ranged from 45 cents to 55 cents, with the av- 
erage fat handled per creamery being 25,302 
pounds. 


Butter and Cheese in 
November 


Butter averaged 49.7 cents on the New 
York market for the first twenty-six days of 
November, which is 1.3 cents above the pre- 
vious month and one cent below the Novem- 
ber average of the previous two years. Prices 
advanced steadily during the month and the 
market appeared to absorb the fresh butter 
at advancing prices despite the use of stor~ 
age butter by many dealers. There is dis- 
agreement as to what the trend of the mar- 
ket will be in the immediate future. The 
lighter production and the tariff wall tend to 
support the strong outlook, The opposition 
calls attention to the slower movement out of 


Px Bic Se eee 


November butter averaged 49.7 cents in New York as eomiparet with 50.6. ce 


1926 and 50.7 cents in 1925. 


feed is being fed in Colorado than 1 


storage and it Js of the opinion const 
of butter is not as favorable as a year 
For the first time this year the 
market registered a serious decline, an 
tended to discourage imports. Th 
however, has been largely made up 
average on the Wisconsin boards 
proximate 25.7¢ for the month. This is 
cline of one cent from the previews 
but is® still. approximately two cen 
November of the two previous year: 


Twin City October Mi 


The Twin City Milk Producers’ 
tion of Minnesota paid $2.60 a hu 
3.5% milk delivered in St. /Paul durin 
ber. The association hand'ed 20 288 
milk, of which 37% was surplus. 

Cream patrons were paid 56 cents a | 
for butterfat in first grade cream durir 
tober. This is 7.6 cents above the ay 


(By the Grain, Hay and Feed Marke 
Service Bureau of Agricultural Heo 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.) : 

The supply of feed grains and feeds 
son is much the same as a year 
there is much more hay’ on hand. Ex 
ly fine weather in October favored the 
crop and the supply of. corn, incliaa 
crop and carryover, is placed at abo 
000,000 bushels more than a year ag 

Cottonseed meal continues to adyan 
quotations are now over £0 per cent } 
than at the low leves of a year <— 
sumers seemed disposed to buy for i 
needs only at current quotations but er 
were holding their offerings firmly and 5 
unwilling to quote liberally for defe 
ment, 

Stocks of cottonseed meal of about 1 
tons on November 1 were the largest 0 
date in recent years. The carryover 
season was considerably smaller tha: 
azo but about 45,000 tons more were 
in the first three months of the seas 
out shipments totaled about 46,000 
Crushers had about 100,000 tons less « 
seed on hand on November 1 than a yea 

Linseed meal prices also advanced 
face of liberal production of this feed. ¢ 
ings continued to be of good volume be 
of a good demand for linseed oil at the 1 
prices for several years but the offerin 
linseed meal seemed to be taken readily. 
mills and resellers were offering free 
Buffalo although at firm prices. Howe 
casional large lots were sold at concessi 
order to provide needed shipping inal 
from time to time, Prices showed a 
advance at Chicago where the demand fe 
moderate offerings was only fair. Buyit 
jobbers and feed mixers helped to ad 
prices at Minneapolis where country e 
were not buying ahead. 

Gluten feed continued to move readily 
consuming channels and dealers at c 
were also quoting this feed for Januan 
ment at a 50¢ premium over December 
although December feed was still avail 
that market.’ Both independent mills @ 
sellers were offering this feed freely at t | 
lo although the Corn Products ‘Compa: 
quoting only for December shipmen 
point at prices 50c¢ above November quo | 

Alfalfa meal averaged nearly a dollar 
for the better grades. Best inquiry eal 
to be for top qualities of this feed whic 
tinues to be scarce because of unusué 
in the principal-producing sections 
mer. Trade reports indicate that mor 


and that Colorado mills are enjoying 
trade to the East and South. -_Deman 
cago and Omaha was only of fair vo 
Kansas City mills ‘eomplained that — 
grinders were able to under quote f 
cause of favorable freight rates. 

Tankage continued to move freely into 
suming channels at unchanged quot 


Quoted November 23 


ard wheat bran: $32.50 Buffalo, $36 
$32 Chicago, $28.75 Minneapolis. 
wheat bran: $36.50 Philadelphia, 
$29.25 Omaha, $29 Kansas City. 
wheat bran: $35.50 Buffalo, $37 
$32.50 Cincinnati, $31 St. Louis. 
spring middlings: $33 Buffalo, 
Chicago, $29.25 Minneapolis. Gray 
$36.75 St. Louis, $34.50 Omaha, $35 
City. 
ttonseed meal (43%): $49 Buffalo, $51 
phia, $48.25 Chicago, $48 Omaha, $46 
City. 
ed meal (34%): $46 Buffalo, $48 Chi- 
47 Minneapolis, $51 Omaha. 
m feed: $39 Buffalo, $35.70 Chicago. 
hominy: $40 Buffalo, $42 Philadelphia, 
hicago, $33 Omaha. No. 1 alfalfa meal: 
5 St. Louis, $23 Kansas City, $23 Omaha. 


ovember Milk Prices 


Report by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
I represents a comparison of the net 
eived by producers in 106 local mar- 
| for fluid milk (test 3.5%) f. o. b. local 
ding point or distributors’ country plant: 


Sections, 
Comparison of 
Range of average prices 
prices 1927 1927 1926 
perewt. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
gland $3.19—4.19 $3.67 $3.73 $3.48 
Atlantic 2.25—3.52 2.98 2.97 . 2.86 
entral 1.75—3.13 2.58 2.55 2.55 
fo. Central 1.65—2.87 2.384 2.31 2.26 
i 2.91—4.88 8.71 3.56. 3.82 
entral 2.22—3.24 2.54 2.45 2.66 
entral 1.87—3.00 2.88 2.36 2.64 
1.88—3.20 2.42 2.42 2.44 
2.85—3.00 2.61 2.64 2.67 
States 1.65—4.88 2.79 2.77 


Prices f.-0. b. City 


I—November Producers’ 


and Consumers’ Prices. 
Pecducer Consume? 
received pays 
per cwt. per at. 
Cts. 
ham, Ala. $3.25—3.75 17 
, Ariz. 10—15 
o, Calif. 15 
neisco, Calif. 3.11—3.21 14 
. 2.10 12 
, Conn. 4.22* 16 
ton, D. C. 3.49* 15 
wille, Fla. 3.80 17—20 
igo, Ill. 14 
mapolis, Ind. 2.10 12 
 foines, Ia. 2.65*—2.70* 12 
Kans. 2.10—2.30 10—11 
e, Ky. 2.54—2.59 13 
Orleans, La. 2.93 14 
iore, Md. 8.55* = 14 
4.09*7 154 
i 2.90 14 
Minn. 2.80* 12 “ 
2.75 13 
% 2.62 13 
Nebr. 2.19 11 
N. J. 3.41* 13 
k, N. Y. 16 
‘ 8.30* 14 
i 2.27—2.62 13—20 
phia, Pa 3.49*—3.52* 13 
ni, Pa. 3.85*—3.90* 15 
ce, R. I 4.09*+ 15.5 
Tenn 2.58*—2.73* 14—15 
4 2.60—2.80* 13 
City, Utah 2.35 11 
Va. 3.93*—4.05* 14 
2.65*—2.75* 12 
Wash. 2.35 12 
, Wis. 3.00* 11 


prices for fluid milk. {The October 
Bee was lowered 2314c ewt. on the 9th. 


) paid per hundred pounds for stand- 

de milk (Grade B, 3.5%) at the deal- 

ry receiving stations or at the pro- 

; ilway shipping points, as also price 
Ds City, are given in Table III: 


A 


‘1i—November Prices at Country Stations, — 


At country Freight zones to 
stations which pricesapply ~,| 
$3.70* 28c rate 
2.91* 85c 10-gal. can 
2.50 All 
2.97* 85c rate 
3.26* 181—200-mile zone 
2.25—2.35 34c rate 
2.85* 41—50-mile zone 
Ze 28c rate 
8.42*—3.52* 201—210-mile zone{ 
2.92*—2.99* All 
2.91*—2.95* 51—60-mile zone 
_ 3.10* All 
2.80—3.00 380c rate 
2.10—2.20 All 
t53c rate. 


net prices were reported paid 


FOR THIS DISCOVERY~ 
He CanWell Afford ToPayThe Judge. 


PAYS FEED BILL ON 
j3T OF MONTH AND 
COMPLAINS ITS TOO MUCH 


HALF-PECK Of FORMER FEED; 


BUYS UNICORN WHEN 
DEALER TELLS HIM THAT 
IT WILL CUT HIS FEED BILL. 


FINDS IT WEIGHS 4% POUNDS | WEIGHS 3 3 i aie DS. 
MILK STATION KG E F= 
>. i}, 


\ 
(AND HIS” MILK ECK 


(1S THE SAME AS BEFORE 


FROM HIS 14 cows. 


to members of producers’ associations supply- 
ing the cities listed. Prices announced in ad- 
vance for such cities are usually of two class- 
es, ‘Basic’? and ‘‘Surplus,’’ the former apply- 
ing to that portion of the milk which is used 
in fluid form for city wholesale and retail 
trade, and the latter applying to that portion 
classed as ‘“‘Surplus,’’ which is used for manu- 
facturing purposes: 


Table 1V—Net Prices Paid Members of Producers’ 
Associations for 3.5% Milk 


Previously announced 
Cities Paid* Pe- price for same period 
riod Basic Surplus 
Hartford $3.85 Sept. $4.22 Butter markets 
Des Moines 2.54 Sept. 2.65 $1.85 
Boston 2.70t Sept. 3.51 Butter markets 
St. Paul 2.48 Sept. 2.60 All milk pooled 
New York 2.75+ Sept. 8.87 $2.21—2.46 
Akron 2.96 Oct. 3.40 $2.00 
Cleveland 2.88 Sept. 3.34 Butter markets 
Pittsburgh 3.12 Sept. 38.45 Butter markets 
Milwaukee 2.85 Oct. 38.00 Butter markets 
Duluth 2.39 Oct. 2.67 All milk pooled 


*f. o. b. city unless otherwise indicated. 
+181—200-mile zone. +201—210-mile zone. 


Table V gives for a few cities the retail 
prices of special milk, certified milk, cultured 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and cream ‘testing 
18 to 25 per cent butterfat: 


CHASES SPEED -COP ay 
ROAD GETTING TO STORE 


FOR MORE UNICORN. 


Table V—November Retail Prices to Consumer 
Spe- — Certi- But- Cot- 
cial fled ter- tage Light 
Cities milk milk milk cheese cream 
per per per per per 
at. qt. qt. Ib. 4% pt. 
Cts, Cts. Cts. Cts, Cts, 
Akron 16—18 20 8 10 16 
Asheville 19 25 : 20 
Baltimore 30 14 15* 18 
Birmingham 25 7 22 15 
Boston 16 26 10 
Buffalo 14 30 10 12* 
Chicago 1q 25 10—20 15* 16 
Cleveland 19—20 25 12—13 15—20 17—22 
Columbus 7 25 7 20° 14—-16 
Denver 14 8 14 
Des Moines 14 9 14 13—14 
Detroit 25 25 15 16 
Duluth 15 25 8. 15* 7 
El Paso 17 25 10 20* 15—16 
Hartford 18—25 25—35 18 
Indianapolis 16 25 10 18 13 
Jacksonville 10—12 30 15—30 
Kansas City 15—25 25 10 20* 10—15 
Los Angeles 3 10 17 
Louisville 17 24 13 15* 16 
Milwaukee 15—20 25 vg 9—10 15 
Minneapolis 22 14. 12*—15* 15 
Nashville 18 10 20 16 
New Orleans 18 81 14 17 
New York 19 29 
Omaha 15 15 10 11 
Philadelphia 15—16 30 9—13 17 
Pittsburgh 25 10 17 
San Francisco 25 14 20 20 
Seranton 18 25 8—10 20 
Seattle 25 20 20 15 
St. Louis 18 25 10—18 15 17 
Trenton 17 80 13 5—16 
Washington 18—20 30 15 15—20 16 


*12 oz. package. 718 to 25% fat. 


ON 
FINDS HIS FEED BILL IS 
90 °° LESS. 


FIRST OF NEXT MONTH 


PAANY A TRUE WORD IS 

SPOKEN IN JEST. ~ 
ANY TIME YOU WANT 
TO START MAKING MILK 
FOR LESS FEED-MONEY 
UNICORN WILL DO IT 


FOR YOU.— 
WHY NOT start M OW: ] 


CHAPIN? & COMPANY 
(EST.1874) CHICAGO 


=) 
Ll 


ny, 


wee \ po 


MORI AIR 


No Operating Expense 


Lifts the foul air from stables, barns and 
dairy. A size for every building. Write for 
FREE Catalog. 


Titen Diss Carbine Verciiaiot £5 Co, 


ENGINEERS IN PRIN ie pore aad 5 


Dilley custine lentilator 


When buying mention Hoard’s Dairyman to 
your merchant or dealer—it helps us!” ~ 
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ake 1928 
your Best Dairy year 


Time, now, for putting your best thought 
toincreasing milk profits in the new year. 
“Turn over a new leaf,’ without endan- 
gering milk production. Put your herd on 
the proper Quaker Dairy Ration and re- 
duce your production costs to a minimum. 
Follow the common-sense advice that 
says: 


“Pick the Feed that Fits Your 


Farm, Your Herd” 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 

24% grain ration for cows receiving tim- 
othy hay, grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or poorer grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 

20% meets the need of those herds receiv- 
ing poor alfalfa hay, fair clover hay, 
or real choice mixed clover and grass 
hay. 


Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 

16% when cows are receiving choice clover 
hay, good alfalfa hay, or an excellent 
grade of fine mixed grass-and-clover 
hay; a good ration for dry stock and 
for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schtimacher Feed, 
as the exclusive grain ration, has areal 
place when the herd is receiving lib- 
eral quantities of the very best grade 
of alfalfa hay. For blending it com- 
bines beautifully with any Quaker 
high protein feed. For all stock—dry 
stock, horses, sheep, swine and steers 
—it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Feeds contain molasses 

in dried form and are rich in the min- 

erals cows must have to make milk. 
Send for the FREE book—“The Dairy 
Herd” — it tells you just how to meet the 
feed requirements of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Meal Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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Pacific International Live Stock Exposition 


(Continued from page 1134) 


make perhaps the best Jersey show 
ever seen at the Pacific International, 
brought the dairy division to a high 
standard of excellence. Throughout 
the barns high quality extended more 
p'aces down into the judging than has 
been the case at Portland before. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the Jerseys 
and Holsteins. While the Jerseys were 
remarkable because of the great im- 
provement over last year when the 
exhibits of this Island type were not 
much above mediocrity, the show yet 
must be considered a Holstein show. 
Competent judgment called it the best 
Holstein show of the year in the Unit- 


“HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


NORTHWEST CHAMPION STOCK JUDGING TEAM, 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


Left to right: Howard Loe, high scoring individual, winner 
of Plummer scholarship, Chester Loe, Kenneth Dahl. 


ed States. Always a good Holstein 
show during the past two or three 
years, it has reached a high standard. 

Guernseys were in fair numbers 
and better quality than heretofore, 
due to the presence of two eastern 
herds. There is a question, however, if 
the presence of two eastern herds of 
high quality in this breed was helpful 
to the show. Guernseys are compara- 
tively new on the Pacific Coast and 
there are not yet large numbers of 
cattle of the best show type. Progress 
is being made in approaching type 
ideals and the herds are growing 
larger, but the presence of two or 
three of the best herds in the United 
States dampens the enthusiasm of the 
local breeder and prevents his exhib- 
iting. It would probably build this de. 
partment of the show faster to limit 
eastern entries, and thereby encour. 
age growth and development of the 
new Guernsey breeders of the West. 

The Matador Segis Walker trophy, 
offered by the Carnation Stock Farms, 
for the best breeders’ young herd of 
registered Holstein cattle, was cap- 
tured by the Forum Holstein Farm, 
Iowa. The same farm was awarded 
the John L. Smith trophy for the best 
Holstein produce of dam bred by the 
exhibitor. ete 

The Holstein silver tea set trophy, 
presented by I. E. Staples for the 
best Holstein calf herd, was award- 
ed to the Carnation Milk Farms, 
Washington. The Jersey silver tea 
set trophy for the best Jersey calf 
herd was taken by the La Lomita 
Rancho, F. R. Bain, California. The 
Guernsey silver tea set 
trophy for the best 
herd of Guernsey 
calves was given to the 
William Larsen Can- 
ning Company, Wiscon- 
sin. E. W. Van Tassell, 
Washington, took the 
Ayrshire silver tea set 
trophy for the. best 
herd of Ayrshire 
ealves. The Brown 
Swiss silver tea _ set 
trophy for the best 
herd of Brown Swiss 
calves went to Pering- 
er & Salzman, Wash- 
ington. 


The Holstein Sale 


Only one dairy cat- 
tle sale was held this 


BROWNE OF C. H., JUNIOR AND GRAND CHA. 


OWNED BY PreRINGER & SALZMAN, WASH 


December 1 


year. Forty-six head of H 
were auctioned for an ave 
$200. The offerings had few 
and could have been improved 
what in fitting to advantage, 
high bull sold for $280 and th 
cow for $3825. _ 


The Holsteins 
Judge: Axel Hansen, Minnesa 


The Holstein line-up was sz 
competent observers to be th 
quality in the United Sta 
year. Certainly it has not 
celled at Portland during the 
years in which the Portland s 
been markedly 
stein show. | 
_ The best class — 
show was the a 
class in whic 


grand old cow 
Carnation herd, o 
eral bloom an 
tion, was 
first over For 


was Fair Oaks 
Nellie. { 
ners in this. cla: 
gether with the 
of the 4-year-old class, Long 
Mercedes Butter Boy, who fina 
came grand champion, made a 1 
wonderful matrons. Carnatiot 
Bonnie owned by Carnation 
Farms was junior champion, 

The aged bull class, seco 
probably, to the aged cows, b 
out the grand champion to heac 
line-up in Harry Waldorf of Ceré 
owned by James C. Chamber 
Washington. Junior champior 
was Carnation Romeo Gol 
owned by Carnation Milk Fa 


The Brown Swiss 
Judge: P. M. Brandt, Orego 


The Brown Swiss show was | 
couragement. It was entirel 
cific Northwest show in ye 
breeders brought together a ve: 
bunch of this useful dairy 
There is a spirit of progress 
ing among the little group o: 
Swiss breeders in the Pacifie 
west that is beginning to le 
mark. This year the young s 
the bulls were unusually good 
dition which is eminently cor 
a showing of cattle of the r 
undeveloped status of Brown 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

This 
was in 
a popular 


L 
year a new Oregon 
the list, and 
decision when 


of the Brown Swiss herds in & 
are working dairy herds and 
larly is this true of the Fre 


BROWN SWISS FEMALE 


‘commercial dairy herd up in 
country of Central Oregon. 
j’s Lady, owned by Peringer and 
n, a cow with great evidences 
ity and a good top line, took 
place over a stablemate. This 

so took first as an aged cow 
g an official yearly record, but 

own as an Advanced Registry 
ai two of her progeny, was 
‘by her stablemate, Mascott’s 
y- The grand champion female 
3rowne of C. H., a senior heifer 
owned by Peringer and Salz- 
ashington. 


The Guernseys 
re: Ralph Tratt, Wisconsin. 


ht exhibitors of Guernseys made 
rst class show. Two eastern 
, that of the Wm. Larsen Can- 
Company, Wisconsin, and the J. 
fenney herd from Emmadine 
, New York, gave the tone to 
atry list. The former herd took 
| ia champions, while Em- 
jie Farm presented the junior 
bir bull, Resolute’s Eminent, an 
eated junior champion of the 
4, The grand champion bull was 
King of Roberts from the 
line- -up in which class he defeat- 
lorewood Resolute for the third 
this season. Last year Shore- 
I Resolute was too good, winning 
cision two or three times, but 
stra finish and condition of the 
msin entry could not be denied 
season. 


great cow, Imp. County Flow- 
-Langwater from the Larsen 
-was grand champion after hav- 
yeen placed first in the aged 
lass which was the best class in 
tuernsey show. Second place in 
slass was won by Imp. Gem’s 
‘of the Gron. Both these cows 
been class winners at the Na- 
. Dairy Show, and this year the 
% was second at the National 
second at the Eastern States. 
ger Emmadine entry, Admira- 
ba the Prairie, lent quality to this 
taking third place, the same 
ng made at the recent National. 
Xu rning to the aged bulls, the 
place winner, Weiser’s King 
a good bull and only the extra 
f eastern entries kept him 


The Ayrshires 
dge: P. M. Brandt, Oregon. 


Ayrshire show was light, 
xhibitors only making entries. 
gh light of the line-up was the 
om Fairfield Farm, Kansas. E. 
m Tassel, Washington, was the 
western exhibitor. Fairfield 
took all the champions. Cava- 
Fox Trot was senior and grand 
ion bull without any particular 
laity. Junior and grand cham- 
female was Fairfield Spicy Girl, 
vas placed up over the four- 


ass at the recent National and 
hampion at Waterloo. 


The Jerseys 
:: Sam H. Crabbe, N. Dakota. 


best ever held in Portland, 
approach having been the 
show of 1920, The line-up, 


‘in the arena. The out- 
‘class in Jerseys was the 
class. Thirteen excel- 
duals were brought before 


but the interest of the ring- 
ered around the first three. 
no single moment in the 


Prince, also from the Bain herd. 
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Milk Pail Proof 


ERSEY, Holstein, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Brown 

Swiss, Milking Shorthorn—Purina-fed cows 
have broken more than sixty state, national, and 
world records in all these breeds. 


Yet these records don’t tell the whole story after all. 
They only prove again that Purina makes more 
milk. They don’t prove anything about Purina 
producing a cheaper quart of milk—and that’s 
the thing that every dairyman wants. But here’s 
what does prove Purina produces a cheaper quart. 


Twenty thousand more dairymen are feeding 
Purina this year than fed it last year. When 
twenty thousand dairymen—the big ones and the 
little ones—the owners of purebred herds and the 
owners of grade herds—the eastern dairyman, 
the western dairyman, the northern dairyman and 
the southern dairyman—when twenty thousand 
change to one feed in one year, it says a lot more 
than any feed salesman can say about the Purina 
quart being the cheapest! 


PURINA MILLS, 900 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 
Let Bulky-Las 
work with Cow 
Chow in increas- 
ing your milk 
production 


Write us for a 
Purina Cow 
Booklet — free 


“PURINA CHOW: 


24% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
CALF CHOW BULKY-LAS PIG CHOW 


division held greater grip on the ring- 
side than that which marked the plac- 
ing of Bain’s Brampton Snow Pride, 
at the head of this class, from which 
point she went on to be senior and 
grand champion. 


The Jersey bull classes were good, vice Sadly Chtery gees 


the aged bulls and two-year-olds par- the undisputed leader! 
ticularly so. The latter class con- The original and gen- |: 
tained three champions of Pacific praia tei aa : 
Coast state fairs of the current sea- service everywhere. 
son. The winner was the Bain entry, Write for catalog. 
Molly’s Count of La Lomita. The SR IRE EAE = ea 
= tae DERS :: HUSKER — SHREDDERS TRA 
senior yearling class brought out Bhs THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, Est. 1899 Be Pilaninas Wm pM tis g 
grand champion, Imperial Oreole’s Ss: Sesrigbueg, Pa.,. Syracuse, N. Y., Motes rok C> Indianapolis, Ind., Madison, Wis., Jackson, Mich., ; 


Moline, Il, Nashville, Tenn, Oakland, Cal. 
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Whe rate for advertising in this department ts 12 CENTS per WORD, 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue. 


PORTUNITIES 


Send references with order. 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


Count 
Copy must reach 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Four-year-old Homestead bred herd sire, old fash- 
jioned breeding type. This, a proven sire, he and his 
get will have to be seen to be appreciated. We are 
selling to avoid inbreeding. For particulars write or 
better come and see GLEN RAMSEY, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 23-* 

High class grade Ho!steins—Springing or fresh cows 
from an area tested county. Can also supply Guern- 
seys of top quality. Clean cattle, priced right. 30 


years experience in breeding dairy cattle. Write me, 
JOUN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. igo 
25 Head of heavy springing high grade Holstein 


cows and heifers, Also six head of registered bulls. 


H, F. MeNUTT & SON, Oxford, Wisconsin. 23-4 

Registered Holstein Bulls. Yearlings. Heifers 8 to 
18 months. All sired by 1000 lb. Pabst bull. WAL- 
TER SORGE, Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 23-2 


Holstein Bull. Three of his dams averaged 108 lbs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 lbs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin. 26-* 

If you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 


For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds. 
at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

60 Choice Holstein and Guernsey springers. Also 
registered heifers, bred and open. ‘Tested. 5 
GREEN, Evansville, Wisconsin, 20-6 

For Sale—50 top Holstein and Guernsey grade and 
purebred springers from aceredited area tested county. 
BERG BROS., Iola, Waupaca County, Wis. 23-7 

Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 


and Guernseys T. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 


cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 
High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. ‘Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. 11-* 

For Sale—50 high grade Holstein and Guernsey 
springers, reasonably priced. JOHN PETERSON & 
SON, Scandinavia, Wis. 19-* 


1 have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. 7-* 

Four Registered May Rose Guernseys, very good 
type. IT. B. tested. Buff noses. One 2 year old 
fresh 2 months. One 3 year old fresh 2 weeks. One 
5 year old fresh 2 days.. One 2 year old due to 
freshen in January. Price of four, $800.00. DR. E. 
M. CnrAIG, Coal Valley, Pa. 

Registered Guernseys—Having sold the farm I offer 
four bred heifers and four open heifers at $150.00 
each for the lot. Will also sell the seven purebred 
cows. <A. fine foundation lot. F. J. GLANVILLE, 
Lancaster, Wisconsin, 22-2 

Guernsey Herd Fourteen Females two to seven 
years with young sire. Finest strains. No abortion 
or tuberculosis. Also young bulls. Easy terms. Sub- 
dividing farm. CRAB TREE FARM, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Registered Guernsey Sire. Get Pedigree, write quick. 


Price low, quality considered. LOCUST LAWN 
FARM, Elverson, Pa. 23-3 

A good herd of Guernseys—20 cows, 1 bull, some 
calves. TT. B. tested. Free from disease. Priced 
reasonable. C. J. FRIES, Ogdensburg, Wis. 22-3 


Serviceab'e Guernsey bulls for sale. Records 500 to 


675 lbs. New sale list. HOMER RUNDELL, Lin- 
wood Farm Guernseys, Livingston, Wis. 23-* 

For Sate—Guernsey herd, 17 head. Write. SOREN 
HUMBLE, R. 2, Rushford, Minnesota. 23-2 


For Sate—Small Guernsey herd consisting of 10 ma- 
ture cows and 4 heifers. R. H. TRACY, Brighton, Ia. 
Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. In yillage limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 
Registered Guernseys—Granddaughters of Langwater 
Demonstrator and Cheruh’s Prince. Herd Accredited. 
FAR VIEW FARMS, Brodhead, Wis. 21-* 
Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers aro 
Mentiful in La Crosse County, For prices write H. W. 


GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 
Registered Guernsey Bulls. Serviceable. FRANK 
KLEMM, Baraboo, Wis. 19-5 


Brown Swiss Herd for sale, registered and grades. 
FRED LUCKSINGER, Evansville, Wisconsin, 23-4 

Experienced co.v-tester desires southern position, Ad- 
dress N. F. R., BOX 325, Route 6, Marion, Ind, 23-2 

Registered Jorseys for sale. Bulls, cows and heifers. 
Farmers prices. OAK GROVE JERSEY FARM, Eagle, 
Wisconsin. x 

Jerseys—Noble, Owl breeding, $60. SAMUEL 
SCHLABACH, Shanesville, Ohio. 21-3 

For Sale—40 high grade Jersey heifers, 2-years old, 
bred. WESS KIBLER, Pittsfield, Tlinois. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—Registered Holstein heifers, 1 to 2 years 


old. Give number, their ages, breeding, price. C. H. 
NICHOLS, Hebron, Il. 
Wanted—One or two carloads of grade Guernsey 


heifers from six to eight months old. W. JONES. 
Wayside Farm, Assumption, I]. 23-% 

Wanted—Baby Holstein bull, real breeding, STUART 
FLOYD, Mulberry Grove, Illinois. 


EXCHANGE 


Wanted to exchange foundation herd of well bred 
Angus cattle for foundation herd of Guernseys. 
SANFORD & RICH, Mocksville, N. C. 21-3 


GOATS 


Toggenburg milk goats—bred. Address MILK GOAT 
FARM, Cushman, Arkansas. 23-2 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Use Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
money back; 85 cents for one cow, $2.90 for five cows, 


RC) 


postpaid. WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, 
Box 49K, Washington. 17-* 
POULTRY 
Blue Ribbon, Giant, Mammoth Bronze ‘Turkeys. 


Utility and show birds. None better, None cheaper, 
quality considered. TURKEY FARM, Cumberland, 
Wisconsin. 22-3 


BABY CHICKS 


Virginia Certified Baby Chicks make healthy early 
broilers. SALEM HATCHERY, Box 136D, Salem, 
. Virginia, 23-2 

GH ie (ae Ae 
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MACHINERY 


Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C. MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn. 4-* 

For Sale—De Laval steam turbine separator in good 
condition. Capacity 1,000 Ibs. per hour, $75.00. 
Wizard 24 hottle tester, good as new, $25.00. BIEN 
H. AMS, Kaneville, Illinois. 

Want to hear from awners of used milking machines, 
cream separators and farm light plants for sale. WHIS- 
MON, Elgin, MWlinois. 

DeLaval Milker, almost new, complete for 40 cows. 
Includes new engine. Original’ price $700.00. Will 
take $475.00. C. P. DAVIS, St. Charles, Il. 22-2 


Wanted—Late model Surge Milker, complete. Ad- . 


dress BOX 583, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—Second hand Hinman Milker. Must be 

cheap, Address BOX 580, care Hoard'’s Dairyman, 
Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers prices. 

CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O. 23-4 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Strainer Pads—Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, di- 
rect from manufacturer. $1.75 for carton of 3800— 
G inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage extra 


if C. O. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 36 Fre- 
linghuysen. Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 14-* 

Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Muncie, Ind, 21-* 


Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines, 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, etc., 


for farmers all over the country. Our work will 

please you. Write us now so you will have your 

supply on hand. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ART 

| DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 26-* 
HAY 

Alfalfa, Clover Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 


or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed, 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 
Alfatfa Hay for Sale. Write for delivered prices. 
We ship subject to inspection on arrival and guaran- 
tee our weights. JOHN DEVLIN HAY CO., Ine., 192 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Dlinois. 21-* 
We Speciatize in government inspected and graded 
timothy Cover and alfalfa hay. For prices write E. 
R. KLINNER, Stetsonville, Wisconsin. 23-4 
Alfalfa and Clover Hay for Sale—Ask for delivered 
prices, HARRY GATES COMPANY, Jackson, 
Michigan. 17-* 
Shippers inspected graded hay; dairy alfalfa, clover, 
timothy, prairie and straw. CALLIARI BROTHERS, 
Green Bay, Wis. 19-6 
Alfatfa for dairy use. Federal inspected shipments, 
Guaranteed weights, Wire or write. C. H. GUNN, 
Lexington, Nebraska. 23-6 
For Sa! Alfalfa, clover, timothy hay; alfalfa meal; 
20%. dairy feeds. Write us. OSBORN HAY & MILL- 
ING CO., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 23-4 
Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale. : 
CAPLE CO., Verrysburg, 0. 15-* 
Alfalfa and Prairie, delivered prices. SUTTIE- 
PECKHAM CO., Omaha, Nebr. 19-6 
Black Hills Alfalfa hay for sale. ALFRED SWAL- 


LOW, Box Elder, South Dakota. 22-2 

Alfalfa hay—car lots for sale. CHAS. B. WING, 

Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 22=* 
FEED BAGS 


For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations -before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 


STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on. your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poul'rv are a'so included. Book of 5,000 farm 


ranch and cottage names, 25 cents. HOARD’S 
DAIRYMAN ART DEPARTMENT, Fort es 
Wis. on 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—We start. you in business and help you 
succeed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or 
full time. ou can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write 
MADISON CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, 
York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Salesman Wanted to sell a quality nhineral feed. 
FREED PERRY, 503 W. Elk, Freeport, Tlinois. 


TOBACCO 


Natural Leaf Tobacco—Best grade. guaranteed, 5 
pounds chewing $1.00, 12 pounds $2.00; 12 pounds 
smoking $1.50. pipe free. Pay when received. VAL- 
LEY FARMERS, Murray, Kentucky. 20-4 

Homespun Tobacco—Guaranteed, good flavor, Chew- 


ing, 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 5 pounds, 
75c; 10, $1.25. Pay when. received. FARMERS 
UNION, Mayfield, Kentuciy. 21-4 


Special Offer—Chewing or smoking, five Ibs. $1.00; 
ten $1.75; 50 cigars $1.95; pay when received. Money 
back if not satisfied. FARMERS ASSCCIATION, West 
Paducah, Kentucky. 23-2 

Tobacco: Kentucky Sweetleaf. Mellow; aged. Smok- 
ing 15 pounds $1.65; chewing $2.25. Pay when re- 


ceived. ERNEST CHOATE, Wingo, Ky, 22-4 
DOGS 

Collies—White and colors, Pedigreed, intelligent 

workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 

reasonable, and_ satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 

Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 


Purebred Police Puppies, farm raised. Make ideal 
stock heel drivers, Shipped anywhere on approval. 
BURDETTE WEILER, Warren, Pa. 


Hunting Hounds all kinds. atalogue free, KAS- 
KASKENNELS, WD 22, Herrick, Ilinois. 23-2 
KITTENS 
Persian Kittens—Blacks, Smokes, Silvers, - MRS, 


HANS PETERSON, Weyauwega, Wis, 


FARMS FOR SALE 


The Dairyman in the Ozark region of: Southern 
Missouri and Northern Arkansas operates with 9 or 
10 inonth’s open grazing on clean rolling pastures— 
pure fresh streams of mountain spring water—fine 
grained clay soil prdducing a wealth of grass. Mild 
and healthful climate, average winter temperature 
41.6, average summer temperature 78.9. Proximity to 
the great markets of St. Louis, Kansas City and Mem- 
phis makes quick delivery and good prices. Prosper- 
ous growing communities, good schools and fine hard 
surfaced roads, Land can’ still be bought or farms 
rented at reasonable prices, insuring good profits for 
the dairyman, Write for more information about this 
land of great opportunity. FRISCO RAILWAY, 881 
Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 20-Spl 

215 Acres, 33 cattle, 3 horses, harvested crops, hay 
corn, oats, ensilage, potatoes, vegetables, auto, gas 
engines, machinery, vehicles, poultry, hogs, ete., all 
included; owner borrowed to buy farm, paid for it 
complete in few years and enjoyed abundant living; 
on stone road near RR town, hay cut usually over, 100 
tons; 125 aeres tillable, pastured over 50 head; abun- 
dance wood, good orchard, 12-room slate-roof house, 
100 ft. cement basement barn, swing stanchions & 
water buckets, 90-ton silo, ete. Real business chance 
at $9500 on good terms, W. H. MAYNARD, Strout 
Agency, P. O. Bldg., Canastota, N. Y. 

For Sale—756 acre river plantation, 400 acres of 
which are in cultivation. Nice 9 room residence, piped 
with artesian water and natural gas, 17 tenant houses, 
large mule barn, dairy barn, milk room, two 100 ton 
silos, commissary, 70 head Jersey cattle, 40 head beef 
cattle, 13 head mules and horses, 30 head hogs. All 
Kjnds of farm equipment. Will sell as a walk-out 
proposition or will sell land separately in tracts of 
250 acres. W. W. McDONALD & SON, Motor Route 
A South, Monroe, La. 23-2 

Land in North Dakota—$5,200 is the ayerage in- 
come per farm in North Dakota this year. Mixed 
farming has brought a good crop of wheat, corn, al- 
falfa, livestock, poultry, honey, Come to North Da- 
kota now while acreage is still cheap and before di- 
versified farming doubles land values. Congenial 
neighbors, splendid schools and churches, good roads 
and railroad facilities. Write for details. GREATER 
NORTH DAKOTA ASSN., Dept. 6, Fargo, N. D. 22-2 

40 Acres Mid-West Farm with team, 10 cows and 
young stock, hens, harnesses, machinery, vehicles, hay, 
grain, ete., included; on improved road, few steps 
school, convenient several fine towns; 25 acres tillage; 
warm 5-room house, good barn for 18 head, garage, 
poultry house. Only $2600 complete, part cash. De- 
tails page 124 big illustrated ecatalog—free. STROUT 
AGENCY, 255-DL, 4th Ave., New York City. 

240 Acre Alabama farm. Mild climate, year round 
grazing. Ideal location, Good markets. Write for 
particulars. Easy terms. W. A. KIRKSEY, Lincoln, 
Alabama. 23-2 

Dairy Ranch 140 acres. $60 an acre including 26 
cows. Southern California. BOX 343, Blythe, Calif. 


FARMS WANTED 


Want two 120 acre farms fully equipped. WALT 
MILLER, Carpenter Bldg., Milwaukee. 


FOR RENT 


Renters Wanted—Write for free books and list of 
improved farms for rent in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, productive for small grains, clover, alfalfa, dai- 
rying, cattle, sheep and hogs. Good schools, markets, 
churches in fast developing communities where land 
can be purchased on easy terms. _ Low homeseekers’ 
rates every Tuesday. E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 682, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. LTE 

Farms to Rent—We will have one or more good 
dairy farms to lease on shares this spring. Liberal 
terms. Excellent Grade A. milk market, For particu- 
lars, apply ARTHUR DANKS, Mgr., Allamuchy, N, J. 

Tenant Wanted—Cash. Open now. 160 or 220 acre 
dairy farm. Close to McHenry. BOX J, Woodstock, 
Tilinois. 


WANT TO RENT 


Equipped dairy farm, located in southern Wisconsin 
or northern Illinois, wanted on shares by experienced 
dairyman with help. Address BOX 581, care Hoard’s 


Dairyman. 
DAIRIES 
Fifty Cow Dairy South Florida. Also ten thousand 
acre cattle ranch. J. M. WILLSON, Kissimmee, 
Florida. 22-4 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa Cow Testing Associations need testers. Sal- 
ary $900 per year and up, plus board. Training 
courses offered. Give age, experience, references first 
letter. DAIRY EXTENSION, IOWA STATE COL- 
LEGE, Ames. 20-* 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 


Heads. Give us a trial. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 
Coupon Milk Tickets, Score Cards, Tags, Route- 


books, Statements, ete. DE. F. WILKE & CO., 2424 
N. Francisco -Ave., Chicago, Tl. : 


ROCK PHOSPHATES 


Our finely ground raw rock phosphate greatly in- 
creases yields of small grain and hay crops. Cheaper 
than acid phosphate. Write for literature and prices. 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 572 Ben- 
nie Dillon Building, Nashville, Tennessee, 20-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale, Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. HOARD’S 


DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Advertising in this department is 8¢ per word. 
Remit in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


Want to hire a real farmer and breeder, experienced 
with Holsteins. March Ist, 1928. 360 acres of excel- 
Jent land, close to town, excellent buildings for cattle, 
hogs and poultry and good equipment. Have extra 
good pure-bred herd of choicest breeding, Prefer man 
with own help, experienced with tractors. Will milk 
20 cows after June, work on salary until next fall, 
then sell surplus stock and rent on a fifty-fifty basis, 
renter to furnish all power and machinery. Investi- 
gate this real opportunity for the right man. Refer- 
ences required. DR. I. H. WELLS, Harvey, N. D. 


Wanted—Position together, two dry hand milkers, 
Handle 30 cows. Start January 1st. Good reference. 
State ‘wages and conditions. SLYVAN & W. ; 
CORWIN, Morrow, Ohio. 

Wanted—Reliable man for milk 
house on modern dairy, Good milker preferred. $70 
to start. When applying, state age and experience, 
WM. SIEDENTOPF, Miles City, Montana. 

Wanted—Experienced single man on large modern 
Holstein farm in Mlinois. State experience and refer- 
ences. Also wages. Address BOX 588, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman. A 

Wanted—Good experienced single doirv hand far Hol- 
steins. $00.00 Per ich with room and : 
PLAINS DAIRY, 3127 Thomes, Cheyenne,» Wy oui. 


* 


route and milk 


\ 


' December 
HELP WANTED 


Help Wanted—Herdsman, single man, t 
plete charge of Guernsey herd 50 head, 
experienced, understanding all angles of q 
milk production, and care of herd. Mar 
sober, reliable and industrious. An excel] 
and good home. State in full experience 
age, and salary. Farm located 40 miles 
cago. Address BOX 582, care Hoard’s D, 

Wanted Jan. I—Young man With cle. 
general farm and dairy work, or could us 
young man who wants to learn herdsman wo 
Jersey herd. De Laval milker used, Gj 
ticulars and wages expected first letter, 
LY, Howe, Indiana. . 

Wanted—A middle aged man to care for 
by the year. Address BOX 578, care Ho 


man, 

Wanted Immediately—Experienced test 
Jerseys. HUGH W. BONNELL, R. R, 
town, Ohio. . 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Widower who has lost about all but pe 
wishes steady job with a future; any kin 
proposition. Certified experience, neat — 
gardener, good manager. High school 
education, good appearance, a great loyer 
good home conditions much, desired. Do 
bacco, booze, or profanity. ‘Unencumbered 
references. Age 49; height, 6 feet; weight 
particulars. R. M. W., 2694 W. Gra 
troit, Michigan. 
» Spring—Swiss 25, abroad, wants positio 
diversified farm. Trained manual-ma 
thumb-milker. Agricultural intermediate 
one year, Desire ‘stable and field wor 
born, Protestant. Room, laundry. 
address BOX 579, care Hoard’s Dair: 
Position as herdsman or test cow m 
age 24, sober, capable and willing. 
feeding, testing, calf-raising and gene: 
dairy herd. You are to set the wage: 
once, Best of references. An answer to 
Address BOX 586, care Hoard’s Dairym 
As supervising herdsman or farm ma: 
years A, R. work; lifetime farm experienc 
tural college graduate. Total abstain 
furnished. I, A. NELSON, Livingston, | 
Wisconsin. a 
Open for offer—Experienced, capable — 
estate or dairy farm. A. R. O. Grade 
milk, records, Office, feeding, field wi 
grounds and the upkeep of property. Age 
BOX 585, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—Work in milk house or cream 
good grade of milk. Understand m 
Studied dairying at Ames. Born in dai 
Good references. Address BOX 589 
Dairyman. | 
Position as Herdsman or farm mana; 
enced college man, Experienced in Grade 
ficial testing. Available at once. Refere 
RAE McILREITH, R 3, Medford, Wisc 
Position Wanted—Working farm man; 
Experienced general farming, cattle, hogs, 
ing. Eight years-last employer, Goo 
M. HEIN, 1818 Eleventh St., Two Rive 
Married Man wants position as manager. 
preferred, Pedigree expert. Much exper 
Holsteins, Successful feeding test cows ar 
show cattle, Address BOX 587, care Hoard’ 
Dependable young man wants work in 
or on a good dairy farm. Prefer Dlinois 
Wisconsin, State wages. Dry hand milker. 
HABEN, Holloway, Minn. 
Married man, age 22, wishes position 
farm, Can furnish references both as t 
and honesty. Address BOX 591, care Ho; 
man. 5 
Man 40 wishes a job on a Guernsey 
that you can rely on and trust. Wages $65 
Address BOX 590, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Wanted—Position on dairy farm. Dry 
Age 24, single. A. HOLM, Western Sprit 
Wanted—Position at once. Dry hand m 
O. SOCKLER, Marshall, Mlinois. 
Wanted—Dairy barn work. Good milker, 
CRAMER, Box 379, Sidney, New York. 


or 
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FAM AGEN sys : oF 
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Sometimes Dad or Brother 
to please. These suggesti 
help you: . 


(1) Some nice farm stati 
lustrated with one of your o 
mals or one of our carefully 
stock cuts. 500 letterheads 
envelopes at a reasonable figu 
for information and prices. 


(2) A leather bound, lo 
pocket herd book. Room for 
mals. Very handy and a grea 
selling animals. We arrang 
herd book and manufacture it, F 
ers and breeders all over lik 
tra leaves cheap. Price o 
postpaid. : 


OD. aS 
Y * NORTHFIELD EC! 
GOP HEATER keeps 1 
Pr. even temperature. Sai 
Steady. Safe.gy 
Trouble proof. 

Burns distillate, 

kerosene or furnace 

oil; also Rrooaieosh or cobs. Large 

nk, oO gallons runs 24 


ours. Guaranteed to work suc- 
cessfully. rite for, low prices 


and information. ? “= 
i “NORTHFIELD IRON CO. xe 
‘ Box C- 138 E Northfield, Minn. Q&S 


WE OFFER YOUNG BULLS, ‘Two reac 
from A. R. dams. Good individuals. — 
Cherub breeding. Send for ‘sale list. 
Federal Accredited Herd 
1. E. GORDON, 


pee yal 


show you how FREE: 


e show you how to get more milk 
vy, more income, and make the whole 
ack in a few weeks’ time. You'll get 
r, richer milk—constantly. Thousands 
‘mers have been doing it for years, so I 
is method works. And I’m ready to 

t with an 


ron-Clad, Money-Back 
SUARANTEE 


; will do everything I claim for it. You take 
tely no risk. And when I tell you that the 
‘cost for any number of cows is within your 
and that the first purchase is the last one 
lurther buying necessary—you'll know that 


iy Farmer Can Afford It! 
e it pays for itself in a few weeks. You’li 

ha have more milk—better milk—with this 

— have better COWS—cleaner and 


Send You the Facts=Free 


{6 worth a postal card to find out, how to 
treased milk income—permanently? Write 
mally, and I’ll answer promptly. Just 
w can I get more and better milk?” 


ately no obligation. 
“me TODAY! Andy Olson 


2 95656 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Reow that has been bred for 
vo months or longer will usu- 
ly require a treatment each 
eek for ten straight weeks. 
xpense prohibits hiring this 
ye. The cow and the Herds- 
an being at the same place it - 
ily requires twenty minutes 
each treatment. Ninety per 
mt of these cows require the 
me treatment. We can teach 
iy average Breeder or Herds- 
n how to do this work. Some- 
ndy on the same farm with 
ie cows must do this work or 
md them to the butcher. Nine- 
t per cent of the barren cows 
heifers of a breeding age can 
“made breeders by our new 
ethod. 

nder our car fare plan a stu- 
t living nearly 400 miles 
Way can attend nearly as 
leap as one living near the 
thool. Satisfactory Results 
weranteed. Every student 
ust make good—an instructor 
Sits each student. We teach 
T breeding troubles. 


or Breeders and Herds- 
men Only 


ive Days At Each Place 


ISAS CITY, MO., Jan. 10-14 | 
President Hotel, Jr. Assembly Room 
EVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 24-28 
_ Hollenden Hotel, Parlor B 
DELPHIA, PA., Jan..31-Feb. 4 


jamin FranklinHotel,BetsyRossRoom 


UISVILLE, KY., Feb. 14-18 
Seelbach Hotel, Leather Room 


MICAGO, ILL., Feb. 21-25 
a Stock Yards Inn Hotel 
PAUL, MINN., March 6-10 


Francis Hotel, Empire Room 


or Free Catalog and Statements 
. from Breeders 
af 


‘aham Scientific 
eding School 
.B. GRAHAM, Mgr, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


2th St, 


7. 


at) 


.Y...= 


es eta. halle 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fitting the Feed to the Cow 


(Continued from page 1131) 


of the production of the herd as it is 
now fed with the production from a 
ration and feeding according to the 
suggestions herein made. In making 
the comparison it will, of course, be 
necessary to weigh the milk from the 
herd for at least a week under pres- 
ent feeding and after the new ration 
and rate of feeding is in force for a 
week or so to again weigh the milk 
for a similar length of time. We urge 
that reports be made to Hoard’s 
Dairyman of results obtained from 
changes made in feeding practices 
based on suggestions made in this 
article. 

We realize that many dairymen 
may have feeds and conditions that 
do not come within the limitations of 


this article in which cases we urge 


personal correspondence with the edi- 
torial service of Hoard’s Dairyman if 
suggestions are desired on how ra+ 
tions and feeding practices may be 
improved. To compile the most eco- 
nomical ration we should have the 
kinds of feed available and their pre- 
vailing local prices, as also the kinds 
of roughage. 

We will pass over the calculation 
of rations according to nutrient anal. 
yses and feeding standards and in the 
next issue discuss air, water, miner- 
als, vitamins, herd management, and 
dairymen, 


U. S. National Holstein Sale 


Haeger, Baird, and Darcey had a 
very successful U. S. National Sale at 
Waukesha and Watertown, Wis., Nov. 
15—18. Most of the 315 registered 
Holsteins which they sold were good 
ones, a few were very good, indeed, 
and a few were very ordinary. It 
seemed to us a good sale where cattle 
brought pretty well what they were 
worth,—a sale to suit both buyer and 
seller. 

The 315 head brought $84,190, an 
average of just over $267. One hun- 
dred sixty animals averaged $287.50 
at Waukesha; at Watertown 155 head 
averaged just over $246. Sixty-three 
head sold for $3800 or more, 21 
reached $500 or above, and five went 
for four figure prices. 

The outstanding animal of the sale 
was Maggie Calamity Hartog, a 9- 
year-old cow consigned by Houck 
Bros. of Ontario. Not only is Maggie 
a cow with excellent type and good 
records,—_she has two records of 
over 1,200 lbs. butter and one 1,370 
lbs..—but she comes of a good pros 
ducing family and she is the dam of 
Decreamco Calamity Posch, the De- 
troit Creamery Co. Farms’ junior 
herd sire that has been a winner 
wherever shown this fall. A good 
many breeders would have liked to 
own the cow, and several bid on her, 
but in the end she was struck off to 
the Detroit Creamery Co. for $5,000 
with R. V. Rasmussen of Illinois the 
last contending bidder. 

The highest priced bull and the sec- 
ond highest priced animal of the sale 
was Logan Ormsby Segis Fayne, a 
yearling son of that great cow, Side 
Hill Ormsby Segis, that produced 941 
Ibs. milk, 38.5 lbs. butter in 7 days 
and over 1,100 lbs. butter from 26,000 
lbs. milk in a year in subdivision B. 
The bull was consigned by John R. 
Logan. & Son of Illinois and pur- 
chased by the Side Hill Bull Club of 
the same state. 

All of the other animals reaching 
the $1,000 mark were bulls. Houck 
Bros., Ontario, consigned a 10 months’ 
old calf whose dam made 82 lbs. in 7 
days and is making over 1,200 Ibs. 
butter, 28,000 Ibs. milk in a year as a 


4-year-old, most of the time being» 


milked only twice or three times daily. 


He went to the Jefferson County 
Asylum for $1,550. 

A 35-lb. son of Sir Inka May con- 
signed by Carnation Milk Farms sold 
to C. H. Anderson & Co. of Maryland 
for $1,500, and a 4-year-old son of 
Wisconsin Pride 2nd and Admiral 
Ormsby Fobes consigned by E. L. 
Hotchkiss, Virginia, brought $1,325 
from H. C. Tills and Dave Lorfeldt 


-of Wisconsin. 


Haeger, Mack, and Wood did the 
selling. 

Those animals selling for $300 or 
more and buyers are listed below: 
C. H. Anderson & Co., Maryland 


Sir Inka May 11th $1,500 
Steinbach Bros., Wisconsin 

Segis Artis Dorothy $400 

Burton Rita Prospect 400 
Thos. R. Vincent, Wisconsin 

Walcowis Ollie Ormsby Canary $480 


Baltz Hoesley, Wisconsin 
Carnation Josephine Ormsby Canary $330 
A. C. Oosterhuis, Wisconsin 


Milford Pontiac Ormsby $500 
Martin F. Morgan, Indiana 

Pabst Prilly Virginia Johanna $550 
Lee Larimer, Pennsylvania 

Oriole Home Netherland Star $300 
Otto Zimmerli, Wisconsin 

No. 224 $325 
George Schumacher, Wisconsin 

Jessie Pontiac Polkadot $325 
R. F. Clark, Wisconsin 

Creamelle Sir Ollie Madrigal $310 
Carl E. Rudolph, Illinois 

Sir De Kol Ollie Creamelle $310 


Bess Ormsby De Kol Burke 575 
Side Hill Bull Club, Illinois 


Logan Ormsby Segis Fayne $2,000 
Wis. State Reformatory 

Juneau Homestead Fobes $340 

Pabst Arbutus Burke 450 
Paul Smith, New York 

Ormsby Pabst Burke $875 
Wis. Industrial School for Boys 

Mercedes Barbetta De Kol $335 

Bess Terracelawn Ormsby 350 
L. G. Blood, Wisconsin 

Ollie Ormsby Mercedes $350 
Alvin Burbach, Wisconsin 

No. 264 $300 
L. R. Siebecker, Wisconsin 

Hoesley Veritis Homestead Joe $575 
Milwaukee Co. Institutions, Wisconsin 

Sir Ollie Pontiac De Kol $500 
D. W. Norris, Wisconsin 

Miss Ormsby Pride Supreme $325 

Lena Pontiac Colantha 380 
Wis. State Hospital for Insane 

Branline Lena Pontiac $310 

Nockdair Homestead Fobes 850 
Geo. J. Weiner, Wisconsin 

Sir Perfection Ormsby Pontiac $460 
T. C. Hoesley, Wisconsin 

Ormsby Pontiac Walker Oldenburg $870 
C. K. Fleming, Wisconsin 

No. 341 $370 
C. W. Newman, Indiana 

No. I $500 
Toledo Bull Association, Ohio 

Dutchland Creamelle Prince Denver $675 
H. C. Tills & Dave Lorfeldt, Wisconsin 

Admiral Ormsby Pride $1,325 


Edw. E. Carman, Minnesota 
Governor Admiral Ormsby $725 
Arbu Farm & Kennels, Michigan 
Mountain Ash Colantha Ormsby 
Colantha Mutual Fobes 410 


Miss Pietertje Maid Mixture 77s 
Waukesha Co, Asylum, Wisconsin 
Mountain Ash Colantha Valentine $400 


Wis. School for Deaf 
Sir Ollie Korndyke Ormsby Johanna $460 
Heidelkiss Ophelia Pride 350 
C. E. Tuffle, Wisconsin 


Swartz Pontiac Honor $400 
H. A. Nelson, Wisconsin 

Meadowmere Ormsby Queen $315 
E. J. Hanson, Minnesota 

No. 46 $725 
Detroit Creamery Co., Michigan 

Diemere Ann De Kol Ormsby $630 

Beauty of Highland Farm 4th 850 

Maggie Calamity Hartog 5,000 

Mercedes Jewel Ormsby Queen 630 

Colantha Parthenea Netherland 350 
S. S. Foster, Wisconsin 

Korndyke Pontiac Rue Bess $300 


J. J. Stieb, Indiana 
Monclova Prilly De Kol Clytice $350 
Wm. A. Nehrbass, Wisconsin 


Bloodwood Korndyke Clothilde $300 
Toney Smith, Indiana 

Albina Mutual King $330 
E. J. Baker, Illinois 

Cedar Park Eldon Korndyke Lass $380 


Cedar Park Eldon Ormsby 330 

Queen Mercedes Ormsby De Kol 

Bloodwood Clothilde Korndyke 

Black Pearl Ormsby Korndyke 650 
Ralph Stauffacher, Wisconsin 


Dukes Mixture 27th $320 
F. O. Kilpatrick, Wisconsin 
: Sir Korndyke Ormsby Lad Piebe $300 
Jno. A. Carroll, Hyde Park Farm 
Echo Segis Hartog 2d $400 
Llehroec Walker Lady 500 
Theo. M. Pritzl, Wisconsin 
Llenroc Jemima Mechthilde $350 
Jefferson Co., Asylum, Wisconsin 
No. 1384 ; $1,550 
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Send for This Lantern 


Electric 
Lantern 
is SAFE. 


Carry it anywhere— 
lay it down or hang it 
on the post — there’s 

no danger of fire. You 
will find your Cobb Electric Lantern a 
big help in doing the chores. It’s always 
ready—with a half turn—to shed plenty 
of steady light in dark places. 


Emergency Bulb Always Ready 

in Case One Burns Out 
Two bulbs in the Cobb—one always 
ready for emergency—a big feature. 
Adjustable handle, rain-proof battery 
cover, compact and fool-proof. Made of 
solid brass. Uses any standard (4 cell) 
battery and gives— 


100 Hours Light Service 
Sent Prepaid. Lantern 
s 00 complete with battery, 
delivered to your door, 
Complete $5.00. Without battery, 
with battery $4.50. Special reflector 50¢ 


extra. Money back if not satisfied. Mail 
your order to— 


COBB ELECTRIC LANTERN CO., Inc. 
267 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Write for liberalagents’ offer. 


THE NEW 


improved JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN 
il) 


No loose'Bulls or horses, A Uni- 
versal SAFETY SNAP no animal 
can unlock or break. Made of 
bronze $2.50, nickel plated $3. 
Bull Chain Stakeout consists of i 


run chain 20 ft, long, 2 steel 


HALTER 


£2; rite for circular and more 
nformation. CHAIN HALTERS, 
fits all size bulls, on 15 days trial. 
Money back if not satisfied. Price 
$6.50, shipped Drepaid . S.A, 
where no dealers, (Clip this ad.) 


P, W. JENSEN & SON 
Princeton, Dept.H, Minn. 


Burns with intense BLUE FLAME. 
No ashes,smoke,or sparks, Safe, con- 
venient, practical. Keeps water in stock tanka 
at proper temperature in gero weather for only 
340 per hour. 11th successful year. Will last a 
life time, Two sizes—regular 2-burner and 
Junior one-burner, Write today for complete 
information, prices, and letters from satisfied 
users of the Clover Leaf Tank Heater. 


Cedar Rapids Foundry & Machine Co., 
Foundry Sta-, No. 999, Cedar Rapids, la, 


For bedding, most convenient, serviceable and 
sanitary. Write for special, delivered prices. 
Jagerson Fuel Company, Neenah, Wis. 


CALENDAR 


Appreciative of the enthusiasm with 
which the farmers of America have 
received my No-Buckle Harness, 
thereby creating a growing demand 
which has again compelled me to 
enlarge my factory, I wish to give 
every farmer in America a fine 
calendar. It is a beautiful work of 
art in three colors, the creation ot one 
of the best American artists. 

This fine calendar sent free upon 
receipt of the coupon below. If you 
desire my big harness catalogue, 
check it also. Wishing you a 
prosperous 1928. 6-23 

Sincerely, James M, Walsh Co, 


= = a a> ap > aD @ 


ov 
doy James M. Walsh Co. . | 
123 Wisconsin Ave., Dept. 131, 4 

1 


| Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Please send me at once without cost 
O Fine Art Calendar 


| 0 Walsh Harness Catalogue j 
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This Book Saves Hours of 
Needless Hard Work 


HE other day, a prominent farm paper editor 

made this startling statement: If the average 
dairyman would sell a third of his cows — even 
letting a blind man pick out the ones to keep — 
and feed the remaining two-thirds according to the 
latest methods, he would make more money with 
a third less work. And he proved it with figures! 
Why work your life away needlessly, when a postage 
stamp will bring you this free book of practical, tested rations 


for business farmers? Learn how to make higher profits 
per head, with Linseed Meal and your home-grown feeds. 


The Univereal MEAL 


Protein Feed 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BALED SHAVINGS 


For bedding, keeps floors dry and warm. Prompt ship- 
ment everywhere. Write us for prices. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS 


“The Sawdust Millers” 
Chicago, Hlinois 


3613 Auburn Ave. 


: a» 
ie 
ANTI-COW KICKER 
Saves your temper, your cows, 
your milk. Does not excite the 
cow, nor disturb the flow of 
milk, Indispensable for break- 
ing heifers, cows with sore 

3 teats, or vicious kick. 
ers. Cannot wear out. 
Put on or off in 15 sec- ¥ 
onds. Guaranteed to 
be an absolutely per- 
fect anti-kicker, or put jf 
on_ loosely as_ hobble 
for cow, horse or mule. Price 
$1.15. Postage extra. Weight 2 
Ibs. Send for it today, when you 
need it you won’t have time § 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CoO. 
ept. H Topeka, Kansas E 


(Sold with or without elevator) © 
Crush ear corn (with or with- Me 
out husks) and grind all kinds I 
of small grain, Have conical- By 
Shaped grinders. Different from 
aul others. Handiest tooperate and 
Lightest Running (uz crevlar 

Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower f ‘ 

Send today for Free Catalog 
N.P. D.BOWSHER CO,, South Bend, Ind. 


COOK YOURFEED and ADD 
‘to its value—with the’ 


PROFIT FARM BOILER: 


with Dumping Caldron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra’thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient, 
nodipping out, emptied inone minute, 
Water jacket prevents burning, 


e 
CLIP and GROOM Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 


Re 
: of stook food cookers. 
—It Means CLEANER Also Dairy 4nd Laundry Stoves, Water and Steam 
and BETTER MILK : Hog Scalders, Caldrons, ete. 


. Ask for our illustrated free eatalogue + 
Clipped and groomed cows during DB. R. SPERRY & CO., Box13 Batavia, Ili. 
stable months will keep them clean a 


and comfortable and keep the dirt 


out of the milk pail. CLIPPING 
With patented Rib Point and Double Bar & 
Lock. They are superior to others. Cost 
mo more. Attached in one operation ; 
They are guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR FREER SAMPLES. 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Ine. 
H 240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


TRIC MACHINE Operates on 
the light circuit furnished by any 
Electric Light & Power Co., or on 
any make of Farm Lighting Plant. 
PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE Co. 
129 West 3ist St. Dept. M. New York, N. Y. 
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Swedish Cow Testing Associations 


(Continued from page 1136) 


finished, giving the results for each 
cow and totals for each herd. s 

7. Report to the supervisor any 
inaccuracy or doubtful practices on 
the part of the owner of the cows. 


The association officers, working 


gratis: ' g 

1. Keep a record of the finances in 
the association. 

2. Control the work of the tester. 

8. Report to the supervisor any 
doubtful practices regarding the 
work of the tester or members of 
the association. 

The duties of the supervisor are: 

1. Superintend the work in the 
county associations. 

2. Enlist more farmers to -test 
their cows. 

8. Give an annual. printed report 
of the results obtained in each asso- 
ciation during the year. In this re- 
port the names of all men in the as- 
sociation, number of cows, and their 
average production are given. 


Government Aid Given 


The state and county spend a great 
deal of money in keeping up test as- 
sociation work. In addition to hiring 
the supervisor the state gives each 
starting association about $110 for 
buying equipment. Small farmers 
get the preference in this aid because 
associations having more than 500 
cows or less than 8 members do not 
receive so much. County appropria- 
tions vary in different counties but 
as an illustration, one county in cen- 
tral Sweden, Ostergotland, gives $30 
to a starting association having at 
least 8 members. Thereafter it gives 
an annual graduated sum, depending: 
on the number of cows in the asso- 
ciation. Those with 251 to 300 cows 
receive $20, with 201 to 250 get $30, 
and those with less than’ 200 get 
55 cents per cow up to a $45 
limit. In addition each member with 
less than 25 cows receives 55 cents 
per cow to help pay the tester’s fees. 

Swedish testing associations are 
usually smaller than those in the 
United States, there being few asso- 
ciations with as many as 600 cows, 
while some have as few as 150. Ifa 
herd has more than 50 cows the test- 
er spends at least two days on that 
farm. When the herd number ex- 
ceeds 150 he works there at least 
three days and the numberof the 
herds in the association will be cor- 
respondingly less. 


Three Testing Periods in Use 


The testing program in the entire 
country starts the first of November 
and ends the 31st of October the 
next year. This, for statistical pur- 
poses,-is far superior to the system 
in vogue in the United States where 
the associations begin and end their 
year in every month. In most asso- 
ciations in the United States the 
monthly testing period is used. In 
Sweden, however, there are few as- 
sociations working on monthly peri- 
ods, for it is felt that this does not 
give reliable enough figures to serve 
as an indication of the productive 
ability and breeding value of the 
cow. This period is used only in as- 
sociations with small herds or in 
herds where no breeding stock is pro- 


duced, as dairymen raising stock for 


breeding purposes must test their 
animals at least once every 21 days. 
Most men rearing animals to sell as 
breeding stock test every 15 days. 
The number of herds in each asso- 
ciation will therefore depend on the 
length of the testing period. 


Cost to Farmers is Low 


The tester’s salary ranges from 
$250 to $800 a year with free board 
and free transportation from farm 

i 


, more than 25 lbs. 


milk a year. 


December 10, 


to farm, as well as free 
transportation in the district. 
of the farms in the associa 
many miles apart, so the te 
reach them by train. The 
expense for the testing ru 
25 cents up to $1.00 per ¢oy 
year, depending on the si 
association and the amount 
spent by the county. Bec 
county aid many farmers wi 
herds pay very little. 
Farmers usually milk the 
three times daily so long as t 
of milk 
The tester weighs the milk 
cow at each milking and takes 
ple for fat test. This samy 
certain per cent of each mill 
cured by running a pipe wi 
ing end to the bottom of a « 
cal pail. The samples are 
small glass bottles in a locked , 
The fat content is then obta 
a Lindstrom buturometer, a 
test similar to the Babcock. 


_ Tests Made on Yearly 


All figures are given for "tl 
al year and not for the | 
year. In that way they get 
time record for the cows. ‘ 
testing association membe: 
have all of his cows tested. H 
allowed to take away some 
poorest unless he disposes < 
entirely. Even though a 
comes sick, has an abortion, 
fers from other abnormality, 
erage must be figured with 
of the herd until she is sold. 
a cow that has once been m 
dry for six months in a 
average would still be figure 
year basis. A farmer rece 
advantage from manipulatin 
tation period of the cow to g 
production in a single year 
the long run a cow will give tl 
est production when she drops 
a year and it is the long ti 
a Swedish farmer’ looks 
records for sale catalogue - 
are figured for at least t 
secutive years unless the 
question is too young to hay 


record behind her. F: 


Results of Testing Wo 


The Swedish farmer does 
for spectacular yearly producti 
individual records are probably 
so high there as in the United St 
However, there are some very 
ing examples of the valu 
work. 


The average produc on 


tal number of cows tested is 
thirty per cent of all pure-br 


Fifty per ce 
fat content of more than 4 
In this same county 39 pe 
the pure-bred Holstein-Fries 
more than 11,000 Ibs. milk an 
400 lbs. fat. In one associat: 
Ayrshires averaged 8,542 Ibs. 
and 352 lbs. fat. These ave 
hold in spite of the fact th 
the cows owned are ayer 
whether they were milking | 
year or not. , 
There has been a steady 
in the production of animals 
ing associations there. In 
years from 1911 to 1921 the ay 
butterfat production for all 
on test in Sweden rose from 21! 
to 229 lbs. In the county 0 
Southern Sweden, the av 
duction for 10,960 cows o 
1901 was 6,266 lbs. milk 
Ibs. fat. This average had 
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Artificial Lights 


few years ago any flock owner 
tried to boost production by the 
4 artificial lights was considered 
andidate for some detention col- 
Aside from lack of proper bal- 
was also accused of cruelty to 


' The first person to try any 
yenture or innovation is accused 
same way but others gradually 
ine and follow the lead. The 
s happened in this case since 
90d flocks now lighted are be- 


, vs. no lights was that at Ne- 
iia. They found that one pen of 
ghorns that were lighted during 
od of six winter months re- 

25.44 more than another pen 


] 
Bie 

ilations at Ohio show that the 
sts per dozen eggs in lighted 


as 15.3c while in unlighted 
bird when not lighted. 

a 
increase the per cent of eggs 


it was 21.1c. A profit over feed 
$1. 87 per bird when lighted and 

Ss will not necessarily increase 

ion for the year but they will 
ned during the winter months. 
station found that the use of 
‘increased the average profit ten 
al bird after paying for the 


actual practice morning lights 
t used because of ease in 
ig a clock switch, giving lights 
re time and because of greater 
ty. It is also easier to get the 
down off the roost. Lights at 
5:00 a. m. will give almost 
twelve-hour day. 

‘ening lights offer greater ovpor- 
iy for irregularity becs ise of so- 
ipagements, aftern-ca meetings, 
ther excuses. It *s necessary to 
Ome sort o1 dir.nezx with this 


flock owners <re so situated 
hts for a s.icrt time in the 
and age . in the evening 
‘at dust ~. most advisable, 

- are cut off as soon 
ocight in the house. 
lights start at dusk. 
the systems have their adher- 
1 of them give results when 
used; all of them can go 
y if improperly used. The first 
only principle consists of using 
3n ot i ‘in excess of twelve to thir- 
urs a day, absolute regulari- 
| heavier feeding. The extra 
s all the hard grain that the 


PDouliry® = 


als and “busting up” the hen’s’ 
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ting the flock back to roost after an 
evening feed, 

New York State College of Agricul- 
ture recommends: 

1. Lamps 

a. One 40-watt Mazda lamp for 
every 200 square feet or major frac- 
tion of floor space. 

b. Locate lamps six feet above floor 
and about ten feet apart. 

2. Reflectors. 

a. Cone shaped, sixteen inches in 
diameter, four inches high. 

b. Reflecting surface painted with 
three coats of aluminum bronze. 

The Delaware Station derives the 
following conclusions: 

1. Artificial lighting increases win- 
ter production. 

2. Artificial lighting makes the pro- 
duction curve approach more nearly 
the price curve in winter. 

3. Lights were of no value after 
March 1 in stimulating producticn. 

4, Lights must be discontinued 
gradually to prevent disaster. 

5. Early hatched pullets, subject to 
fall molt, may be carried over this 
period by lights. 

6. Eggs can be produced cheaper 
with lights in winter than under nat. 
ural conditions. 

7. Pullets in lighted pens return 
greater profit over feed than unlight~ 
ed pullets. 

8. Use of lights is not harmful to 
flocks when one does not exceed twelve 
to fourteen hours a day. 

9. Proper arrangement of lights is 
important. 

10. Artificial lights, properly in- 
stalled and managed, are a profitable 
investment. 


Results 


Artificial lighting is held account- 
able for many ailments. Some believe 
that lights tend to force production 
and result in poor hatches the follow- 
ing spring. Anything when carried to 
extreme can be harmful. If one forces 
production by lights to such an extent 
that aloss of weight is noticed and the 
fowl] is run down, poor results will be 
noted. Heavier feeding is required. 

It is also important to have a con- 
stant supply of water available. This 
means except when milk is fed.—J. B. 
HAYES. 


Paralysis 


We are having trouble with paraly- 
sis in our cockerels, pullets, and old 
hens. Can you tell us a cause of this 
and give us a remedy? We had no 
trouble until chicks were eight weeks 
old. We had them in new houses on 
new ground, entirely away from 
hens, and are on free range in alfalfa 
fields, with fresh running water. 

West Alexander, Penn. C. L. K: 


This paralysis which you are ex- 
periencing in your flock can, of 
course, be due to worm infestation 
and it may also be possibly due to 
another form of range paralysis that 
has apparently just been discovered 
recently. This too seems to be asso- 
ciated with a very minute type of 
worm that a casual observance would 
never detect, but can be upon lab- 
oratory examination. 

I should suggest that one of the 


sick birds be sent either to your 
experiment station or to a veterinari- 
an equipped to make a very thorough 
examination of these in order to defi- 
nitely determine the cause. 

I don’t know of anything that a 
person can follow in the way of treat- 
ment except prevention, such as you 
have attempted at this time. Even 
though you may have trouble with 
this, I believe you will find that the 
results obtained by following out the 
program which you are now doing— 
that is, clean range and various 
things of that sort, will react favora- 
bly anyhow. 

Some of the eastern farms have 
even found it necessary not only to 
follow the practice of using clean 
range, but also to screen with fly 
screen the windows and doors of the 


colony houses and also cover the | 


small outside range which the chicks 
may have available for them, in order 
to prevent the spread of tapeworms 
particularly through the flies. 

If we knew definitely what the 
cause was by examination, we might 
be in better position to give a definite 
recommendation.—J. B. HAYES. 


Wisconsin Egg Laying 
Contest 


Persons desiring regular reports of 
the Wisconsin Egg Laying Contest 
may secure the same by writing 
Secretary E. W. Bentzien, 200 18th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These 
reports will summarize the production 
and feeding of contest flocks as also 
the expense and income derived there- 
from. 


At the Canada Experiment Farms 
in an experiment in which one lot of 
birds received 4 c. ¢. of cod liver 
oil daily, no appreciable effect was 
noted in increasing either the gross 
ege weight or the weight of the shell. 


v.| More Eee Money 


Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
)} Get eggs when apeies are high. Raise 
chickens the Poultry Tribune way. 
New methods of feeding, housing, 
marketing, etc., that yow can use. 
\ Practical articles every month by 
\ successful poultrymen. Free breed 
\); picturesin natural colors. 3 yrs.,$1. 
yr.» 50c; 3 month trial 10c, 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Box 31 Mount Morris-Ilinois. 


WHITE LEGHORN Eggs and Chicks 


big discount if ordered now for spring shipment, Sired by 
200 to 293 egg males. Egg bred 28 years. Winners 20 egg 
contests. Shipped c. 0. d, Catalog, special price bulletin 
free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels at low prices. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OFAN IX 


FOR SUCCESS 


Illinois State Accredited. None better, 1928 price list now ready. 
D..T. FARROW CHICKERIES, PEORIA, ILL. 


NOW FREE ~ ~ SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 


Shows and escribes 63 varieties Gis A Reliable Blood 
Tested jocks SHORMAKER STRAINS—best for 38 
ars, ves facts about pending. 3 aba housing, 
diseases and remedies. LOW.PRICES on fowls 
8! 'Brooder Stoves and Supplies, BOOK PREM, 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 103, Freeport, Il. 
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SAVES CHICKS. 


Smith Bros. Electric Brooders 
fire risk— muss or bother. Clean, 
hestthy, recs ment ag. temperature, 
rite for Free 


Wellington J. Smith Co. 
510 Davis-Farley Bide, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 


vip A Lair ripet Be us Soto Condensed = 
termilk mixed with water makes 4 gal 

3 2 pigslop. oy ultry feed,use one seis 

to3 gals water. guaranteed, 

, r0Pound Trial Pail For 6ocIn Stamps. 

DoSoto Creamery &Prod Oo. Minneapolis Misa 


they lay last 
month ? 


Quite a few of our 
readers are using 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Milk Record Sheets 
on which to keep egg 
laying records. Not 
a bad idea either! 


If you are keeping 
trap-nest records, 
send for a few of our 
handy milk record 
sheets. 


10 Cow—One month rec- 
ords 5 cents each 


25 Cow—One month rec- 
ords 10 cents each 


Pest-paid 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


MICHIGAN ACCREDITED CHICKS (We Ship C.0.D.) 


Buy your early hatched chicks in Michigan. First 

hatch January 15. Also booking orders now for spring 

delivery at special discount. Send for catalog and are ste 
BRUMMER- gehen! “9 Seketg POULTRY FARM 

Box 32 HOLLAND, MICH, 


BY, 


ordinary chicks. They have years of 
trap-nesting and pedigree breeding back: 
of them. Thousands of customers order 
them year after year because they pro- 
duce pullets that are great winter layers. 
Winners at the egg contests for many 
years. You can also get pullets, hens, 
cockerels, mated pens, hatching eggs. 


‘DISCOUNT 
NOW ON 


0CHIC 


Get the Details of Our. Big Money Saving 
‘Offer on Chicks for Shipment Next Spring 


‘White Leghorn chicks with pep and egg breeding —the 
big fluffy kind that jump out of the box when you get § 
them. 28 years of egg breeding back of them. Not only 
guaranteed to reach you safely but insured for 30 days. 
special prices on any number you want from 25 to 5000 or more. 

Pay only 1c per Chick with Order—Balance C. O, D. 
Shipment guaranteed exactly when you specify. Ferris chicks are not. 


Geo. B. Ferris, 965 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Geo. B. Ferris:—Send me your catalcg and special sale bulletin and 
quote me special price on the following: 


No. Chicks_________._ Date wanted. 


KS 


Write for 


DAIRY: ‘FEED 


1 Week “Sweet Sixteen “dairy 


feed has, for many years, 

been one of the most pop- 
ular, moderate-priced dairy feeds 
and is used profitably in large 
quantities in the leading dairy 
sections of America. Ask your 
dealer—if he cannot supply you, 
write us today for FREE Arcady 
“Sweet Sixteen” Dairy Feed book- 
let, dealer’s name, etc. No obliga- 


tion. Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Dept. 62, Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


FREE ® 


FREE 


fc 
Cows Calves 
Poultry Pigs 
Nts —~ 


tells what 
todo 


For 15 years we have 
been watching the use of 


our observations with laboratory tests. 

Our book gives you the results of this vast 
experience without cost. The book covers: 
Abortion is caused by germs of several 
kinds. What they are and what can be done 
in preventionand controlistoldin our book. 
Retained Afterbirth—How to reduce ad- 
hesions, bring safe, natural removal without 
manual help; and heal the tissues. 

Calf Scours—The cause, how to prevent 
and save your calves. 

There is No Substitute for B-K 
B-K is made by our special process, which pro- 
duces the only stabilized hypochlorite ever ap- 
proved by the American Medical Association. 
Its germ destroying poweris 10 times greater than 
that of undiluted carbolic acid, yet B-K contains 
no poison, or acid, and leaves no odor. 

B-K is dependable. Your money back 
if not satisfied. 


Write Today for the FREE BOOK. 


Tell us about any special problems you have. 
Advice of our Service Department free. 


Sh eee en a 


No matter how old the case, or how ” 

lame the horse, it will pay you to try 

Fleming’s Spavin and Ringbone 

Paste $2 a bottle postpaid | 

Guaranteed—your money back if it doesn’t 
make thehorsegosound.Oneapplicationusually 
enough. For Bone Spavin, Ringbone, Parana 
Fleming’s Spavin Liquid $2 a bottle 
For Boe Brave, Splint, Carb: oft Enlarge- 


ments, etc, 
Book’ on 


‘*Home Treatment Aeris piscaseats 
rescribe Free for all c: 

Lb ede Maly eter are indicated or not.Write 

for Book and FREE advice. 


Stock 
|_ FLEMING BROS., cea . 


7 SAVE TES 


sive troubles, lost quarters, 


ductive cows. 


Package sent FREE 


enerous package free, 
KOILATOR Aczen: 5 dozen $1.00. 


NSERTED. Moore Bros., Dept. B, 


‘DAIRY BOOK ET; 
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Use Moore Bros. ope 2at 
Wax Dilators to heal the injured teat 
without closing. After operating, when 
sore or congested, for reducing spid- 
ers or obstructions insert this won- 
derful healing dilator. Avoid expen- 
unpro- 


Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 


At dealers 26c, 
Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated Wax Dilators 
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VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Functioning of Udder 
Quarters 


There is a common belief to the ef- 
fect that when a cow loses the fune- 
tion of one quarter of her udder the 
remaining quarters take up the work 
of the lost one and produce practicai- 
ly as much milk as would the normal 
udder. There must be some grounds 
for that belief considering its popu- 
larity and the persistence with which 
it is asserted by many dairymen; but, 
theoretically, at least, it is not based 
upon sound anatomical or physiolog. 
ical facts. 


It has been proved by experimenta- 
tion that there is no connection be- 
tween one quarter and its mate, or bea 
tween the two halves of the udder. 
The two halves are separated by a 
well marked- partition or septum of 
fibrous tissue and the quarters are as 
perfectly separated, although one 
cannot see a dividing partition as one 
can when dissecting one-half of the 
udder from the other half. The fact 
that there is no connection between 
the quarters has been proved by strip- 
ping the udder clean, injecting a dif- 
ferent colored fluid into each quar- 
ter in turn and shortly afterward 
slaughtering the cow and examining 
the treated quarters. It has been 
found by so doing that there is no 
mixing of the colored fluids; that in. 
jected into each quarter retains its 
original color. From this it must be 
concluded that each quarter secretes 
or elaborates its own quota of milk in 
readiness for each milking time and 
that one quarter does not send milk 
into_ another quarter; but there is 
another consideration which must be 
taken into account and that is the 
blood circulation of the udder. 


The udder or mammary gland is 
richly supplied with arterial blood 
from which is derived all of the in- 
gredients of milk. When anything oc. 
curs that lessens the flow of blood to 
the udder, the quantity of milk dimin- 
ishes. Should circulation of blood 
suddenly cease, milk secretion may 
entirely be suppressed, the nervous 
system being simultaneously affected. 
When the amount of blood flowing 
through the udder is increased, secre- 
tion of milk, theoretically, should 
likewise increase and it does, in some 
measure. Both the quantity and qual- 
ity of the milk produced depend upon 
the quantity and quality of the blood, 
the latter attribute depending, of 
course, 
from the digested ration which are 
carried to the udder by the arteries 
for the manufacture of milk. 


It may, perhaps, be true that when 
one quarter of the udder loses its 
function of milk secretion a large 
amount of the blood that normally 
would fiow to it, and no longer need- 
ed by the idle quarter, goes to the 
other quarter of that half of the ud, 
der and induces it to secrete or manu- 
facture a larger quantity of milk. 
That some increase of milk does oc- 
cur has been noticed by dairymen but 
we have no actual proof that the mate 
of the blind quarter greatly increases 
its quota of milk production. The in- 
crease, if any, probably averages 
among the three active quarters and 
it does not fully make up for loss of 
milk due to inactivity of one quar- 
ter. The important matter, in all in- 
stances, is fully and completely to 
feed the cow that she may produce a 
maximum yield of milk, see that the 
ration is of proper quality, and pre- 


upon the nutrients derived. 


vent all influences that may lessen 
milk yield. The ‘‘three-teated’’’ cow 
often is a menace, usually is a nui- 
sance, and seldom is worth retaining. 


Dehorning Cows 
Please advise what period during gestation 
it is most desirable to dehorn milk cows, or 
does dehorning have any injurious eects Is 
it liable to cause abortion? 


Eudora, Kans. G. C. C. 


It is best to dehorn cows before 
they are bred. Dehorning during 
pregnancy possibly may induce abor- 
tion or so shock the cow that her fe- 
tus incidentally is injured. The op- 
eration may also cause a shrink in 
miik yield. Do not dehorn cattle in 
very cold or very hot weather and 
not when they are being fed sweet 
clover hay. Fatal bleeding is liable 
to occur when cattle that are being 
fed sweet clover hay are dehorned or 
castrated. Old or moldy hay of that 
sort is most dangerous. 


Barren Cows 

I have trouble getting my cows to breed. I 
think it is the fault of the bull. He is four 
years old and in good shape. He is in a 2-acre 
pasture by himself; has good grass, plenty 
good water, and am feeding him green fodder 
with the corn on. He is awful slow to per- 
form and the cows fail to get with calf. What 
is the remedy? 

Columbus, Kans. Jo We Cs 


Better breed the cows to a vigorous 
young bull that is known to be a sure 
breeder. Put the other bull at steady 
work in harness or in a treadpower, 


Don’t Lose 
the quarter 


Dr. Naylor ict Teat Dilators reach 
the seat of the trouble - - - give positive results, 
Always Yes a package on hand for treatment 
of Spider, Obstructions, Cut or 
Bruised Teats, Hard Milkers. Steri- 
lized and packed in medicated .ointment. 
Their absorbent texture carries the medication 
into the teat canal. 


Heals the Teat-- 
Keeps it Open 


Big, 3 dozen package mailed postpaid 
for $1. with Satisfaction or Money 
Back guarantee. Give dealer’s name so we 
can arrange your future supply locally. 


Dr. H.W. NAYLOR, Veterinarian 
Dept. 1 2A, Morris, N. Y. 


Other Dr. Naylor products : 
Liquid Udder Balm, $1., 
Garget Powder, 60c.y 
Car-min-ton, a 
concentrated mineral 
tonic for cows, $1. 
Foul Treatment, 
$1. White Scour 
Tablets, 50c. 


‘DR.NAYLOR 


f nw 
<> 


TLETOR RS): 


FREE TO CALF RAISERS 


Do you sell all your whole milk? Then 
you'll want our free pamphlet, tell- | 
ing modern methods of raising heifer 
calves from your best cows with great- 
est success and least cost. Explains 
feeding practice as endorsed by U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and state animal 
husbandry authorities. 

The “‘minimum milk method” of calf 
feeding means extra profits to all who 
use it. Find out all about it now. Sim- 
p-y ask for bulletin 301. Stating ap- 
proximate number of calves you feed. | 

} Write tcday to room 716, 160 N. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


- if it hadn’t been for the tho 
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| or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 


A Hint | to Th 
with Pipe-Smok 
on Christmas 


Son’s Christmas ; 
wins pipe-smoker « 


There is no telling how long 
Vaughan would have been in i 
ance of the merits of a certain 


ness of his son. 


The following letter may | 
be a Christmas tip to oth 
wives, and friends who ha 
smokers on their Christmas | 


, Carney’s Point, 
Larus & Bro. Co., January 
Richmond, Va: : 


Gentlemen: 


My son noticed your adver 
in a magazine. He sent for the 
ple in my name, and when the sai 
of Edgeworth arrived I thought 
haps some friend had sent Be 
name. 2 

The boy questioned me severe 
whether I liked the new pipe tol 
When I told him I liked it bette 
any I had ever used, he surp 
by giving me a one-pound 
Christmas. 

I might say that I do not he 
complaint from my wife about 
more vile pipes. 

Very truly yours, 
James 


The ‘two favorite gift sizes of 
worth are the 16-ounce glass 
jar and the 8-ounce tin. Both 
vided at Christmas time with 
priate wrappings. Each size con 
Edgeworth Rea Sa 


the following service to you: 


Send us $1.65 for each 16-01 
and 75¢ for each 8-ounce © 
shipped; also a list of the na 
addresses of those you wish 
ber, with your personal ere 


for each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sen 
Christmas Edgeworth to your 
all delivery charges prepaid 


Personal: Perhaps you you! 
not acquainted with Edgewo 
so, send your name and ad 
Larus & Brother Company. We 
be glad to send you free samf' 
generous helpings both of Edge 
Plug Slice and Edeewuae 
Rubbed. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice a 
worth Ready-Rubbed are p 
small, pocket-size packages, 
some humidors, holding a pot 
also in several handy in-betwee 


Larus & Brother Company, 1 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merch 
your jobber cannot supply y 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brows 
pany will gladly send you. 
parcel post a one- or two- dh 
of any size of Edgeworth | 


same price you would pay 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richm 
[ the bia SAMY Station. Wave lengt 
1180 beaedacs* 


ight Udder Troubles 


ly-filled milk pails are a disappoint- 
ent—and a loss. When they occur, be 
e the trouble is not under your very 


Remember this—cows are nervous, sen- 

iveanimals, The slightest discomfort of 

eudder or teats is extra annoying during 

liking. The milk is held back—lost to 

u as surely as if the cow lacked the 
to produce, 


Fight udder troubles constantly—the 
ty the bes. dairymen in the country now 
with a can of Bag Balm, the great 
aling ointment. Bag Balm is a rapid 
'tiseptic healer of all sores or hurts, 
cracked teats, inflammation of the 
caked bag, bunches, cow-pox, etc. 
lean and pleasant to use—cannot 
at the milk. For any sore or skin 
uble Bag Balm is sure relief. 
Ise Bag Balm liberally to keep your 
comfortable and productive. Big 10. 
ce package 60c at feed dealers, drug- 
» general stores. Mailed postpaid if 
d to obtain locally. Booklet, “Dairy 
inkles” free on request. 


y Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


“MADE BY THE 


OW —KARE. PEO PLE", 


lOPS LAMENESS 


Splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
‘troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine actsmildly but quickly. 
asting results. Does not blister 


worked, At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free, 


| Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 
| horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 


4-times-a-day 


| kRecord Sheets 


10 cows for 31 days 
5c each prepaid 
1's Dairyman, Ff. Atkinson, Wis. 


HOPS Sow! 


. After using TOMELLEM PASTE on 
4 calves up to2monthsold. An easy and 
‘tafe way to do away with dangerous horns, 
One application enough. No bleeding, sore= 
irs. Endorsed by county agents. Keeps 
? Bottle sufficient for 50 calves. $1.00 
At dealers or direet by mail from 


WACO.,Dept. B, CALICO ROCK. ARKANSAS. 


Is Guaranteed to cause the 
cow to clean within 48 hrs. 
when used as directed or 
money refunded Itreleaves 
GARGET and Is a preventative of 
MILK FEVER, It has the eftect 
of restoring the vigor and 
strength of the cow. Sent 
post paid, $1a pkg. 6for$5 


Mfg; by Lowell Blaisdell & Co. 
5904 N. Harlem Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


— “« ¢€ 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


or make him take active outdoor ex- 
ercise daily in some other way. Let- 
ting a bull butt at a big smooth 
stump or block of wood suspended by 
chains from an overhead beam in 
his paddock is a good way of induc- 
Ing exercise. A big empty oil or 
molasses barrel placed in the pad- 
dock also serves the purpose. Stop 
feeding corn and_ substitute oats, 
bran, and oil meal along with a le- 
gume hay and some roots. If the 
cows do not conceive when served by 
another bull it will be necessary to 
have your veterinarian treat their 
generative organs with antiseptic so- 
lutions, 


Garget 

Will formaldehyde kill the garget germ in 
cows? How much and how should it be in- 
jected in the bag and how much should be fed 
to a cow? I have a cow that a while ago had 
it in one of her hind teats, then the other one, 
and now she has it in the front teat; it seems 
to travel in her bag. 

Becker, Minn. Tease 

Formaldehyde (formalin) is given 
internally as a remedy for mastitis or 
garget. The dose is 2 to 8 drams, giv- 
en in one quart of milk, night and 
morning, for 3 or 4 days, under direc- 
tion of the veterinarian. The medi- 
cine is a strong irritant and therefore 
must be carefully used. It should be 
discontinued at once if any derange- 
ment of the digestive organs is no- 
ticed. It must not be injected into the 
udder. It may be added that estab- 
lished mastitis is incurable. Isolate 
an affected cow and cleanse, disinfect, 
and whitewash the stall she has occu- 
pied, including the floor and gutter. 
Destroy abnormal milk. Have your 
veterinarian give hypodermic treat- 
ment with anti-mastitis serum at the 
outset of an attack, and treat the un- 
affected cows with a herd autogenous 
mastitis bacterin as a preventive. 


Heaves 
I would like to know if you could give me 
any information on how to help a horse with 
the heaves. 
, Austinburg, O. W. Dz. 


Heaves (emphysema of the lungs) 
is incurable when established. The 
distress may be relieved and the horse 
enabled to work by the following pro- 
cedure: In summer, let the animal 
live on grass, without hay. In winter 
feed oat straw or oat sheaves and 
bright corn stover instead of hay. 
Also feed oats, bran, and carrots. Add 
ear corn in extra cold weather. Do 
not give any bulky feed at noon when 
the horse has to work, and do not let 
him work immediately after a meal. 
Keep the bowels active. Wet all feed 
with limewater. If these measures do 
not suffice, also give one-half an 
ounce of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, 
night and morning, sprinkled on the 
feed or given in a little water by 
means of a dose syringe. Proprietary 
heave powders are also helpful. 


Chapped Teats 


My cows all have chapped teats. They have 
a dry place day and night. 
Oshkosh, Wis. L. B. 


Cleanse the teats each time before 
milking and milk with dry, clean 
hands. After milking immerse the 
teats for 5 minutes in warm water 
containing one teaspoonful of coal 
tar disinfectant per pint. In the eve- 
ning apply a soft paste of cold- 
pressed castor oil and bismuth sub- 
nitrate. After two days of treatment 
omit the immersion process. If any 
sore is tardy in healing apply strong 
iodine ointment once or twice daily. 


About Pennyroyal 

If a cow eats pennyroyal will it cause her 
to abort? 

Endeavor, Wis. A RBADER. 

Oil of pennyroyal has poisonous 
properties; keeps mosquitoes away, 
and in large doses, taken internally, 
so deranges the digestive organs that 
abortion incidentally may occur. We 
have never heard of the green plant 
injuring animals. 


Swedish Cow Testing 
Associations 
(Continued from page 1172) 


by 1928 for 31,338 cows on test to 
8,700 lbs. milk, 294 lbs. fat. 


Utilization of Cow Testing Associa- 
tion Figures 


Originally the main purpose of the 
cow testing association work was to 
give farmers advice as to the right 
way of feeding and to show the dif- 
ference in the way individual cows 
would utilize the feed. As time has 
gone on, however, the figures have 
taken on more and more importance 
in breeding work. They have re- 
ceived more and more official value 
until now they have become the basis 
for the whole breeding program and 
for the awarding of prizes at shows. 

In every sales catalogue, yearly 
records for the females in the an- 
cestry are given and these records 
must always be an average of at least 
three years’ production, providing 
the animal is old enough. The rec- 
ords for all animals in a pedigree can 
now be secured for several genera- 
tions back, The feed units consumed, 
the percentage of fat, pounds of but- 
terfat, pounds of milk, and even the 
kinds of feed consumed can be se- 
cured for the ancestry of every bull 
or female offered for public auction 
today. No bull can be sold for breed- 
ing purposes in any Official sale or 
be awarded prize of any kind from 
governmental funds or admitted un- 
der the government scheme for im- 
provement of the cattle breeding, 
either crossbreeding or pure breed- 
ing, if he has not behind him com- 
plete production records for all the 
females in his ancestry during three 
generations on both father’s and 
mother’s side. No one will buy a fe- 
male for breeding purposes if she 
does not have a similar production 
pedigree, because sons can not be 
sold from her for breeding purposes. 

Production, too, has become a nec- 
essary qualification for admission in- 
to the herd books for all the breeds. 
It is not enough to be a good show 
animal or to have a pedigree ances- 
try, for unless the female of, for 
example, the Ayrshire breed, pro- 
duces at least 242 Ibs. fat for a three- 
year average and gives milk with a 
butterfat percentage of at least 3.5 


.per cent, she cannot be registered. 


All in all these records are the basis 
for most of the constructive work 
in dairy breeding and feeding that is 
being done in Sweden at the present 
time. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoard’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition 
R er, Worms. @ Most for cost. 
‘eee Two cans satisfactory for 
Ry sem Heaves or money back. $1.25 
j per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, 


15 Pounds of Milk for 


ONE CENT! 


Do you know the 
extra good that 
comes from a tonic 
that’s all tonic— 
NOFILLER! That’s 
Pratts. A cent’s 
worth cares for 
three cows a day. 


In 42 weeks of pro- 
duction Pratt-toned 
cows gain more 
than 5 lbs. of milk a day over 
others. Because their systems 
are in better order. Their stom- 
achs work better. Their milk- 
making organs are stronger. 
That means 15 lbs. of milk a day 
through the regular use of lc 
worth of Pratts Cow Tonic. 


Pratts don’t believe in theories. 
Cow Tonic is constantly being 
tested by a number of large dairy- 
men in different parts of the 
country. 


See your dealer without delay 


about a money back trial offer. 


For caked udder and sore teats there’s nothing 
as handy and convenient as Pratts Bag 
Ointment IN TUBES! 


pyatts 


Cow Tonic 


55 years of successand 
fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. 
See your dealer for 
money - back trial of 
any Pratt remedy. 


Sor 
BULLETIN 
NO. 650. 


Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 


For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and Somact Worms 
n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 


NemaCapsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY- DEPT. 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S, A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN. 


It Gets 


no_substitute. 


James H. Murphy, 


Burlington, Wis. 


i _ The only mineral feed sold under a positive guarantee 
: of satisfaction or money back. Endorsed by veterinarians and stock- 
men everywhere. Murphy’s is admittedly the most digestible, best balanced 
and produces biggest profits because it is safe, effective and palatable. 


Results. Murphy’s Minerals stand supreme. They are 
the standard of excellence. They have 4 

Feeding authorities recommend ge 

Murphy’s because it gets definite and \ & 
rofitable results for less money. Send 10c for 
rof. John M, Evvard’s book “Minerals and . 

< Feeding,” a“Gold Mine” of feedingin- . ,»"* 

wx, formation. Also details regard- af 

ing Murphy’s Minerals 

and my guarantee, 

aoe* 


" res. tees ceeees 
Murphy Products Co. : Name 
Dept. 401 a] 


sete eweeeres se eeeneeeeeenrs 


$ State 
OS eS Se ee ee 


‘The 
Super Quality 
MINERAL FEED 


Murphy, Pres. 

-* Murphy Products Co. 
ar Dept. 401 Burlington, Wisconsin 
_gge@* Kindly send mefree of charge all informa- 
Pru tion regarding MURPHY’S MINERALS, Also 
find 10c enclosed for Prof. Eyvard's book, | 
Perrererit tT) 


eo seedecesesoeeees o 
F Pananbisneaney 


Pee eneeereeereseeresevese 2.90008 Ooececessencsewek 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


dates of service and thereby failed to | 


' Feeding Iodine to Pigs 


When we think of feeding iodine to 
live stock we usually think of it in 
connection with the prevention of goi- 
ter or hairlessness in pigs, calves, and 
lambs. John M. Evvard of the Iowa 
Experiment Station has pushed the 
inquiry further than this by showing 
that iodine has: beneficial effects on 
the growth of pigs in a section Where 
goiter or hairlessness in pigs rarely 
occurs. 

During 14 years at that station 
where from 300 to 800 spring pigs 
and from 150 to 300 fall pigs were 
farrowed annually, no. recognizable 
goiter symptoms were observed. In 
spite of this, three carefully con- 
trolled experiments resulted in a sig- 
nificant influence of iodine in each of 
them. 

The first experiment conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1920 was a com. 
parison of two lots of 50-lb. pigs 
grazed on rape pasture. In addition 
to pasture, each lot had shelled corn 
mixed yellow and white, self-fed; plus 
a supplemental protein, vitamiu, and 
mineral feed mixture composed of 
tankage, 30; corn gluten meal, 15; 
corn oil cake meal, 20; linseed meal, 
10; cottonseed meal, 20; bone meal, 3; 
and flake salt, 2 pounds, self-fed, plus 
block salt, self-fed. One lot received, 
in addition to rape pasture and the 
above feeds, potassium iodide incor- 
porated with the supplemental feed 
mixture at the rate of one-tenth 
pound to each 1,000 lbs. of the supple- 
mental feed mixture. 

The average daily gain of the io- 
dide-fed pigs was 8.4 per cent greater 
and the feed requirements for 100 lbs. 
gain 12.5 per cent less than for the 
pigs not receiving iodide. 

The second iodine feeding compari- 
son was made in 1921. Two groups of 
50-lb. pigs were fed in dry lot. The 
check group to which no iodide was 
fed received a basal ration of shelled 
corn self-fed; plus a supplemental 
feed mixture composed of prime cot- 
tonseed meal 80 parts and Armour’s 
dried blood meal 20 parts; plus 10 per 
cent of a mineral mixture composed 
of 33.33 pounds each of finely ground 
high calcium limestone, flake salt, and 
bone meal. The supplemental feed 
mixture and the mineral mixture 
were put together in the proportion 
of 100 lbs. of the feed plus 10 lbs. of 
the mineral mixture and this was 
self-fed. 

The iodide-fed group was fed ex- 
actly the same except that one-tenth 
of one pound of potassium iodide was 
mixed with 100 lbs. of the mineral 
mixture and then 10 pounds of this 
new mixture incorporated with each 
100 lbs. of the supplemental feed. 

The pigs receiving iodine made 8.3 
per cent greater average daily gain 
on a feed requirement of 9.4 per cent 
less than for the pigs that did not re- 
ceive the potassium iodide. 

A third iodine feeding: trial was 
made during the winter of 1923—24. 
A check lot of pigs weighing about 
- 67 Ibs, each was self-fed shelled corn 


supplemented by a protein feed mix. 
ture composed of cottonseed meal, 30; 
corn oil cake meal, 20; linseed meal, 
15; standard wheat middlings, 10; 
soy bean oil meal, 14; peanut meal, 
7; and alfalfa meal, 4 pounds, self- 
fed. In addition to this, these pigs re. 
ceived a mineral mixture composed of 
flake salt, 20; finely ground high cai- 
cium limestone, 40; spent bone black, 
40 pounds, self-fed. 

The iodide fed pigs received the 
same feeds as were given the check 
lot but in addition, .05 lb. or one- 
twentieth of a pound of potassium io- 
dide was mixed with each 99.95 lbs. of 
the mineral mixture. 

The pigs receiving iodine made an 
average daily gain of 13.05 per cent 
more on 8,04% less feed per 100 lbs. 
than the check pigs that did not re- 
ceive iodine. 

The results of the three experi- 
ments averaged show that the aver- 
age daily gain was increased by 9.91 
per cent and the feed requirement for 
100 Ibs. gain reduced 9.98 per cent as 
compared with similar pigs fed exact- 
ly the same but without the iodine. 


Greatest Return From 
Skimmilk 


Numerous feeding trials have dem- 
onstrated the superior merit of skim- 
milk as a supplement to cereal grains 
for fecding swine. In feeding this val- 
uable supplement the proportion of it 
to grain fed is of considerable impor- 
tance in getting the greatest return 
for a given amount fed. Experimen- 
tal evidence indicates that maximum 
returns are had when 2 to 3 pounds of 
skimmilk are fed with each pound of 
grain. This ‘applies only in dry-lot 
feeding and when skimmilk is the on- 
ly supplement fed. If alfalfa hay is 
also put before pigs the amount of 
skimmilk could well be reduced. 


Corn Not Enough 


The effect of a ration of straight 
corn in comparison with a balanced 
ration is strikingly shown in experi- 
ments conducted at the Iowa Experi. 
ment Station. Yearling sows fed corn 
alone farrowed pigs that averaged 
1.85 lbs. at birth, whereas similar 
sows fed corn and: tankage containing 
liberal amounts of lime’ and protein 
farrowed pigs that averaged 2.42 lbs. 
at birth. Pigs from gilts fed corn 
alone averaged 1.74 lbs., while pigs 
from similar gilts fed corn and alfal. 
fa hay averaged 2.29 lbs. at birth. 

This striking comparison suggests 
that inadequate foetal nourishment 
may be the forerunner to the runt 
pig. 


‘Record Breeding Dates 


A timely reminder is that the dates 
of breeding each sow when recorded 
and filed safely will come handy next 
spring. A. good many sows have had 
to farrow in unfit places because 
their owners failed to record the 


provide proper housing facilities in 
time to save the pigs. 


W. H. Peters of the North Dakota 
Experiment Station makes the fol. 
lowing conclusions from observations 
of pregnant sows fed alfalfa hay in 
cheaply constructed racks as a sup- 
plement to a grain mixture of twa 
parts .crushed barley and one part 
bran by weight fed as a thick mash 
with warm water: / 

It was possible to replace one-third 
of the grain for sows with alfalfa 
hay. It required 1.04 lbs. alfalfa hay 
to replace one pound of grain. The 
feeding of alfalfa afforded an excel- 
lent means of getting the sows to take 
more exercise than they do when fed 
grain alone. No trouble was experi. 
enced by any of the sows when far- 
rowing. The sows fed alfalfa hay ap- 
peared to milk better and nurse their 
pigs a little better than did those not 
receiving hay. 
indicate that it is practical and advis- 
able to feed as much alfalfa hay to 
brood sows in winter as they will eat, 
regulating the additional grain to 
keep the sows in proper condition. 


Obtaining Money From In- 
termediate Credit Banks 
(Continued from page 1135) 


ability to feed. Other borrowers 
want to send some dry cows to the 
butcher or add to their herd. By put- 
ting up some or all of their other 
cows as collateral they frequently can 
borrow full purchase price. However, 
the ordinary procedure is to lend 50 
to 60% of the value of the dairy cat- 
tle and take a chattel upon them and 
the other stock, horses, and imple- 
ments, 

In different parts of the country 
collection practices vary. In some 
the loans are made with a provision 
for repayment over a_ series of 
months. Where the dairyman is de- 
livering milk or cream to a creamery, 
cheese factory, or condensery, such a 
method may simplify collection ma- 
terially if the dairyman agrees: to the 
institution’s deducting the monthly 
payment from the amount due him 
and mailing it directly to the credit 
corporation. Frequently such loans 
run 15 to 20 months. In other in- 
stances loans are usually made for 12 
months, at the end of which time 
settlement in full is made. In still 
other cases the lending agency col- 
lects directly from the farmer a stip- 
ulated amount each month or three or 
six months until the loan is paid off. 

Agencies which rediscount agricul- 
tural paper with the Intermediate 
Credit Banks can not at present 
charge more than 7% on live stock or 
dairy loans. 

Throughout the United States 
there are 557 rediscounting agencies 
doing business with the 12 Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks and the 
number is increasing. To date they 
have rediscounted more than 130,000 
individual loans aggregating in excess 
of $180,000,000. Direct loans to farm- 
ers’ co-operative marketing associa- 
tions have exceeded  $400,000,000 
whose membership is approximately a 
million farmers. These co-operatives 
have borrowed on wheat, wool, cotton, 
tobacco, raisins, peanuts, broom corn, 
beans, rice, alfalfa,-red top seeds, hay, 
nuts, canned fruits, vegetables, syrup, 
dried fruits, coffee, olives, and olive 
oil. Strained honey and powdered 
milk will likely be added to this list 
in the near future. 


Let me but do my work day to day 

In field or forest, at this desk or loom,,. 

In roaring market place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom, 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.” 
—HENRY VAN Dykg, 


The results obtained. 


American 


Ships to C 


Farm Prod 


is 

HIPPERS all over thecot 

have utilized and be: 

greatly by the highly 
freight services operate 
theAmerican Flag for the 
States Shipping Board. ' 
services, comprising 25 line 
more than 300 ships, and 


from Atlantic Coast, Pacif 


Coast and Gulf ports to pot 
all parts of theworld, havepr 
that they are an ideal m 


of opening up new markets an 


providing added outlets fo: 
disposal of surplus product 

Write at once for a compr 
hensive booklet, profusely ilu 
trated and containing comple 
description of these Am 
Flag services, their ports 
sailing dates, etc. to Sectior 


UNITED STAT 
SHIPPING BOA 


Merchant Fleet 


Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D 


_ Gives 3 to S horse power more. 
in thirty days’ operation, then i 


INSTALLATION 


Only a wrench and an hour’s time ne 
to fit, file or adjust. Sold on a mon 
back guarantee --low in price. Sold 
dealers, garage men or direct. Write f 
“Ricardo Replacement Head” book describ 
ing and giving prices on Fordson, Ford , 
and Dodge Ricardo Replacement Heads. 

Waukesha Motor Company 


» 960 St Pow Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin — 
SUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MOTORS FOR 


i im 
Brown. THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 7006 Cleveland, Ohio 


_ Buy a Vest Pocket 


Corn Improvement in 

- Various States 
(Continued from page 1135) 
between moisture in the corn, 
ent low temperatures, and the 
tage of germination. The corn 
tion studies in Nebraska have 
referred to elsewhere. Studies 
the prevalence of root rots of 
Nebraska have shown little 
from that source as yet. 
in inbreeding and crossbreed- 
varieties have been under way 


Minnesota, some excellent work 
done in the crossing of dent 
int varieties of corn in the en- 
to increase hardiness and 
‘The results have been fairly 
actory. Selfing and crossing are 
in important feature of the Min- 
a corn program. 
J. Kinney of the Kentucky Ex- 
lent Station says that, like every 
"experiment station, they are 
every method of corn breeding 
it seems to offer chances of im- 
nent. An endeavor is being made 
present time to get a good strain 
| for Kentucky by selfing corn 
umber of years and then com- 
g the best of the inbreds. 
the Iowa station the crops de- 
nent has been sponsoring the 
/ corn yield contest. This work 
eceived national attention. Hun- 
-of farmers have entered this 
st and the testing of varieties 
‘different sections of the state 
elped to establish many of the 
elding strains. -The Iowa Sta- 
o-operating with the U. S. De- 
ient of Agriculture under the 
ion of M. 'T. Jenkins, is carrying 
ery intensive program of selfing 
Is corn belt varieties. Some 
s have been made and are being 
‘out. Within a very few years 
‘outstanding varieties will, with- 
oubt, have been originated. 
Kansas, it has been established 
a variety, Pride of Saline, is 
ainently adapted to the eastern 
irds of the state. In the time- 
nating and method-of-planting 
ments, listed, surface planted, 
en furrowed planted plots have 
2d approximately the same. In 
ime-of-planting tests, the early 
| have, on the average, been 
| to give the best results. The 
elds over a period of years are 
yo the same from the 10th of 
‘to the first of.May. 
porting for Oregon, E. N. Bress- 
Mf the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
uys that the planting of the 
known as McKay yellow dent 
ge has been the biggest step 
) improvement. Intensive 
g work will be carried on with 
ariety. Striking results have 
‘secured with land plaster (cal- 
ulphate) on seed corn. Greater 
of seedlings and a cleaner and 
owth of plants has been not- 
lowing its use. 
= Dakotas and Montana are pay- 
icreasing attention to corn each 
nd the acreage devoted to this 
as been increasing. In South 
ta a variety of corn has been 
ated through the combining of 
il varieties, and it is called All- 
ta. Work in South Dakota has 
n increasing and decreasing 
entage of oil and of protein in 
fr | North Dakota variety tests 
umber of years have resulted 
de termination of seven varie- 
“are recommended for dif- 
tions of the state. The use 
sphorus and manures on corn 
ulted in increasing the earli- 
ma laturity of several varieties. 
e work in inbreeding is now 
No: Dakota corn breeding 
Montana Station authori. 
variety trials have estab- 
ae’, 
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lished the best varieties for the differs 
ent sections of the state. Northwest- 
ern Dent, Minnesota 13, Gehu flint, 
and Dakota white flint have proved to’ 
be especially valuable varieties. 

It may be said for most of the corn 
states at the present time, that the 
best varieties have been. pretty well 
established and that work along cul- 
tural lines and especially along in- 
breeding and crossing lines will 
henceforth predominate. Despite all 
that we have learned about this cere- 
al, the field of investigation is still 
large and one finds it hard to prophe- 
sy as to just what the future will re- 
veal in this interesting line. 

(EpiTor’s Notgs:—This is the first 
of a series of articles on corn by Mr. 
Biggar. The next article will appear 
in an early issue.) 


Hunter of Kewaunee 
(Continued from page 1133) 


forth the candle molds. They were 
usually arranged to make candles 
about a foot in length. They were 
made of tin and tapered towards the 
tip. A wick ran through the center 
of each mold and was held by cross 
stick. Since deer were plentiful, most 
of the candles used in our family were 
made from deer tallow. These burned 
longer and gave a better light than 
beef tallow candles. 

These candles were used for several 
years. But the time came when can- 
dles were a thing of the past. The 
kerosene lamp had come to stay. In 
those days petroleum was so impure 
that explosions were quite common. I 
remember distinctly at seven or eight 
years of age seeing my father quickly 
open the door and throw a fluttering 
lamp out into the snow. Candles were 
used the rest of the evening. 

People cherished these lamps and 
dressed them up so that they really 
became an ornament in the home. 
People were so economical that they 
often sat and told stories by the big 
fireplace or in front of the cook stove. 
It was quite common for the ‘family 
and neighbors to sit around large fires 
outside especially in the summertime. 
There was a profound feeling of 
friendship existing between all set- 
tlers. If one had sorrow, there were 
hundreds to share it. 

My grandfather always had a weak 
spot in his heart’to own lands, so con- 
sequently he purchased several miles 
of heavy beech and maple land south 
of Kewaunee bordering on Lake 
Michigan. He purchased it directly 
from the government at $1.25 per acre. 

We used this property for several 
years as a sugar bush. Making 
maple syrup and sugar was popular 
among the settlers as they had to pay. 
money for brown sugar of an exceed- 
ingly poor quality. We never wanted 
for sugar as we tapped several hun- 
dred trees. 

Many of the foreign settlers did not 
really know the art of making sugar 
and frequently you would find them 
tapping the beech, elm, and basswood, 
as well as the maple trees, and they 
wondered why sap ran from some 
trees and not from others. Some 
oozed out bitter sap, and some of the 
sugar made was as bad as the early 
butter. My grandfather was an ex- 
pert sugar maker and made sugar of 
fine quality. 

The sugar bush was a noted place 
for the young people to gather and 
tell stories and sing songs during the 
evening. There was no social circle 
at which you did not hear singing. 
The old songs were based upon some 
interesting facts or legends. 

Many people played instruments. 
The boy usually took to the violin 
and the girls played a melodeon or 
organ. It wasn’t uncommon to have 
dances in the homes or to set the fur- 
niture back for a dance after an en- 
tertainment in the schoolhouse. 

(To be continued) 


BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 


Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 
with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 lbs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE'S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(Tke Former. Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
wants. Herd accredited. 


- When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw 


his ad in Hoard’s 


Dairyman. He will appreciate 


knowing it. 


JERSEYS 


PRIVATE 


DISPERSAL SALE: 


—OF— 


MALES FEMALES 
SOPHIE TORMENTOR JERSEYS 


The entire Whinn Farm herd and our one-half 
of females in the Whinnery and Heberding 
herd are for sale, without reserve. The prog- 
eny of Silver and Gold Medal bulls. Females 
with Silver; Silver and Gold; Silver, Gold and 
Medal of Merit Medals to their credit. Some 
State and National Champions for production, 
they and their progeny for sale. A sale list 
sent upon request. Tabulated pedigrees show- 
ing a wealth of production for each animal. 


WHINN FARM, SALEM, OHIO 


lig Hs seuene FARM hens 
2 SIX MONTH OLD BU 
One from a gold medal cow, the cht) pe her sis- 
ter whose 3 year old record is 530 lbs. fat. Both are 
sired by the son of a silver medal cow. 
FAIRVIEW JERSEY FARM, Geo. S. Taylor, Owner 
Forrest Lake (formerly Hugo), Minn, 


RAVINE FARM 


Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


PRAIRIE VIEW ILLINOIS 
Established 1913 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced. 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


JERSEY BULL 


Dropped March 27, 1927, solid light fawn, well grown, 
good type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose 
Laos is in gold medal cow. Price $100. Send for pedi- 
S. accredited herd. No aitreon 


ree. U. 
AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 
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You May Expect 


This Type of Jersey 


If your breeding stock comes from 
** The Oaklands”’ herd of more than 
200 Island- Blood cattle 


JR. CHAMPION JERSEY HEIFER 
Kentucky State fair 1927. Bred by us. 


Our Jerseys won 29 Championships 
and 82 First Prizes at 12 
Exhibitions, 1927. 


Our Cows under Official Test average 
close to 60 pounds Butter-fat monthly. 


THE OAKLANDS, Box 396, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A. H. GOSS, Pres. GEO.°C, COOPER, Manager 


Bred Heifers and 
Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s Volunteer. Breed up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 
bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 
Brookfield Massachusetts 


2 
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“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


No. !—SYBIL’S COMET—A real Star. A Jan 
1927, solid colored bull calf. Sire—Grandson Sybils 
Gamboge & Oxford You’ll Do. Dam—Granddaughter 
aad ara Gamboge. 

No, 2—RENOWN’S ROYAL OXFORD—A March, 
1926, solid colored bull of quality and size. Sire— 
Grandson Sybils Gamboge & Oxford You'll Do. Dam 
—Majesty bred with record of 492 Ibs, butterfat, 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 
MRS. L. F. EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


FOR SALE 


born October 12, 1926; broken color. Sired by 
Sophie’s St. Mawes Victor, a well bred bull. 
His dam is by the Silver Medal bull, Sophie’s 
Emblem, and has a R. of M. record of 646 
Ibs. fat. He is a very typy animal and is well 
backed by good records. Price $150.00 crated 
f. o. b. Cleveland. 


K. T. WIEGAND, 


Cleveland, Wisconsin 


The winter income from a few good dairy cows 
will make an astonishing difference in your finances 
during this season. 

At this time, when income from other sources is 
lowest, Jerseys produce persistently and profitably. 

Prepare NOW. Secure a few Jersey cows and en- 
joy a profitable “slack season.” 


For valuable free booklets on Jerseys 
or assistance in locating cattle write 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, _ Dept. B, 324 West 23d St, © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves siced by Vive La France's Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 
Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 Ibs, 
butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. He is sired by 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs, 
fat as Jr. four-year-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie's Agnes, 
the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 

KENSINGTON, MD. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 
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Bohstedt Returns to 
Wisconsin 


Gustav Bohstedt, chief of the ani- 
mal industry department of the Ohio 
State Experiment Station at Wooster 
since 1921, has been appointed to head 
the research work in the animal hus- 
bandry department at the University 
of Wisconsin. He fills the chair vacat- 
ed by F. B. Morrison who left Wis- 
consin this fall to direct the New 
York Experiment Stations. 

Born in the province of Holstein, 
Germany, Bohstedt came to this 
country as a boy and spent the first 
three years on an Iowa farm. Mov- 
ing to Texas he soon worked up to 
the position of foreman on a large 
ranch. Returning to Iowa he attend- 


ed the West Des Moines high school, 
graduating 
years’ time. 


with honors in_ three 
In 1911 he enrolled in 


‘TOoTsia Mitchell, A. R. 3409-3, at 

15 years, whose 22 Ayrshire pro- 
geny at Pinehurst have made 55 tests 
since 1920 averaging: 


12,146 lbs. milk, 4.07%, 496 fat 
“W OULD ‘this average help your 
profits? Stock for sale. Ask 


PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, 


Breeders of Ayrshire Cattle 
& Berkshire Hogs 


BUY A BABY BULL 


Ayrshire bull calves from heavy-producing, 
good-uddered cows at bargain prices. 


Let us help you find one. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
10 Center Street, Brandon, Vermont 


Exceptional Ayrshire Opportunity 


Bull born, June 3, 1927. Color: White with a few 
small red spots. Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, 
A. R. 260, with 38 daughters having 52 records aver- 


440 lbs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 

3 French Cups, 1 Gold Medal, 1 Association Cup and 

6 Silver Medals. Dam Reba Ayr, 54053, a large typy 

cow with a big udder and long well placed teats. She has 

a Junior three-year-old record of 9,405 Ibs. milk, 381 

Ibs. fat; Mature, 11,115 lbs. milk, 429 lbs. fat. 
Six World’s Champions in six years 


GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


. si Ss SHIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 


4 Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
‘bull calves from dams with 10,000 
bs. milk or better. By such sires as 
Ydgerstoune Wide Awake, - Imp. 
Jowie’s Wait and See, Imp. Howie’s 
Ringmaster and Imp. Favorite 
2 Beauty Champion, sires that have 
over 15,000 lbs. milk back of them 
for 5 generations, Bulls are priced 
$35.00 and up. Herd 
Write. 

Northville, Mich, 


AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 

ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd headed by a full brother to our two-year-old 
State Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 lbs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A, R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, 


aging 10,900 lbs. milk, 


Edgerstoune WideAwake 


low because we need the room. | 
under State and Federal supervision. 


BOOTHSTOCK FARM, Roy F. Booth, Mer., 


Richland Center, Wis. / 
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the agricultural course at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Bohstedt was a brilliant student 
and prominent in campus activities, 
forensics and athletics, rowing on the 
varsity crew. Upon graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin, he was 
appointed as assistant in the animal 
husbandry department and Oe eS 
a Master of Science degree. 

He then went to Ames as an ence 
ant in the animal husbandry depart- 
ment at Iowa State College, and while 
there worked closely with John M. 
Evvard on nutritional research. He 
returned to Wisconsin and was an as- 
sistant professor in animal husbandry 
for several years. In 1921 he went 
to Wooster, Ohio. 

Mr. Bohstedt has served as secre- 
tary-treasurer and also president of 
the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction. 


Premier Breeders and Ex- 
hibitors at the National 


Awards for premier exhibitor and 
breeder in the five breeds shown at the 
National Dairy Exposition have been 
announced after complete compila- 
tions of the awards have been verified. 
The prize banners are being sent out 
to the following list of winners: 

Jerseys: Exhibitor and breeder— 
Longview Farm, Missouri. 

Ayrshires: Exhibitor—Strathglass 
Farm, New York. Breeder—Adam 
Seitz & Sons, Wisconsin. 


Brown. Swiss: Exhibitor and 
breeder—The Hull Bros. Co., Ohio. 
Guernseys: Exhibitor—Wm. H. 


Williams, New York. Breeder—Em- 
madine Farm, New York. 

Holsteins: Exhibitor — Carnation 
Milk Farms, Washington. Breeder— 
Forum Holstein Farm, Iowa.—Na- 
tional Dairy Association. 


Love of Farm Life Brings 
Success 


(Continued from page 1132) 


Greenwood Dairy is one of the out- 
standing dairy farms of Crow Wing 
County. There is the improved soil, 
the fine barn built in 1922, the new 
combined dairy house and garage, a 
roomy, comfortable farm home with 
running water, bath, furnace heat; 
there is the electric power for run. 
ning the milker, separator, and other 
machinery, and for lighting the farm 
buildings—in fact, there is just about 
everything one could even wish for at 
a farm home. It is unusually attractive. 
And best of all, it is all paid for and 
the Storstads have money in the bank. 

Theirs is a happy family. We 
didn’t get to see the twelve-year-old 
boy as he was in school that day. But 
we did have a good time answering 
questions asked by the nine-year-old 
daughter. When we went to take a 
picture of the old barn, first used by 
Iver, she thought it would add to the 
interest of the view if she were in the 
loft window—and~so there she is! 

We left the Greenwood Dairy 
thankful for these new friends. This 
Americanized son of Norway had giv- 
en us a lot to think about. He had 
deepened our faith in the ever present 
opportunities of American agricul- 
ture waiting only upon human vision, 
intelligent work, and thrift. So long 
as folks like the Storstads are finding 
success and happiness in building real 
farm homes, we need not worry much 
about the future of America. 


Dee. 14—Guy A. Adams Dispersal, 
Petersen Co., Mgrs. 

Dec. 14—Grade Dairy Cattle Sale. 

May 17, 1928—National Guernsey Sale, 


May 23, 1928—Guernseys. 
Guernseys at Trenton, N. J. 
May 24-25, 1928—Guernseys. 
—Merryman Sales Co., Mers. 
May 26—Guernseys. 
well Junction, New York. 


a EES 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Registered Holsteins, 


O. G. Clark, Mer., 
Hinsdale, Tl. 
May 18, 1928—TIllinois State Guernsey Sale, Hinsdale, IIl. 
Third Annual Sale of Coventry, 
Herrick—Merryman Sates Co., Mgrs. 

Louis Merryman’s Semi-annual Sale at Timonium, Md. Herrick 


Emmadine Farms second Annual Sale of Moremost Guernseys, Hope- 


_ June 7—National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Owatonna, Minnesota. Melin— 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Dunwalke, Holliston, Florham 


S. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., Mgr. 
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The Place to Buy 


Breed Improving 


Guernsey Sires 


is where that kind is bred. Visit 
our herd of Foremost Guernseys, 
or write for facts which prove we 
are breeding the kind of bulls that 
will increase production, improve 
type, vigor and reproducing ability, 


The dams of our six herd bulls 
average 13,797 lbs. milk, 729 Ibs. 
fat. Twenty-eight calves dropped 
since August 1st. Twenty-one cows 
due to calve before December 1st. 


We need room. Your opportunity 
to buy bulls or bull calves below 
value. 


EMMADINE FARM . 
Hopewell Junction (Dutchess Co.) N. Y. 


J.C, PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, Mer. 


Guernsey Bulls 
FOR SALE 


The very best breeding. Accred- 
ited Herd. Write for information. 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. Y. 


BONNIE BRAE 
GUERNSEYS 


ITCHEN KING 49803 AR is the Sire of King’s Ad- 
vocator, 126310, 1st prize and Junior Champion Bull 
at the N. Y. State Fair. Itchen King has two 800 
lb. and one 700 1b. daughters. His Dam made over 
800 lbs. fat and she has one daughter with a record 
of over 900 lbs. fat. We offer for sale Sons of Itchen 
King out of AR Dams, Priced at $250. and up, 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, | CLINTON, N, Y, 


ces Clann Cam One Cann CemDOED Cann CMD mn Came ceny 
Herd Sire Prospects 
FOR SALE 


Write us if you want to buy a bull 
calf with persistent producers back 
of him. We have some fine indi- 
viduals to offer you; some of service- 
able age if you want to talk business. 


> Oe 


Farmers’ Prices! 


LOMA FARMS 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mar. 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 
fees 0 erms-0 came 0-cae-0. <n8-0 


Bargains in Bull Ca 


: 


December 10, 
PENNCREST FAR 


AOOREDITED 
WALTER SMEDLEY, QWNER 


HERD SIRES— 
Laneastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 
Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grandson 

Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. 

Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of M 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter o: 
ter Demonstrator. 

Penncrest’s Starlight’s ‘Royal Maste: 
son of Langwater Royal Master out 
Class G daughter of Langwater Maste 

Stock sired by these bulls for sale. Add 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania. — 

WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE 
From $100.00 to $500.00: 


A FOR SALES LIST—FINES 
Lines—May Rose through King of 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cava! 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greate: 


of herd sires in any herd. A. R, 
to 800 Ibs. fat. ; 


WAWA DAIRY FARMS, 
22 So. 32nd - St., Philadel 


BARGAIN BULLS pr 
CLASS LEADER 


BROOKMEAD’S WHITE FAC 
ALICE LEMAN OF THE RAI 
Milk 13,625.8; Fat 618.7; Farmer’s | 
White Face was sold sight uns 

as a youngster 

Write for Sales List 
BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHIL, 


RADISSON FARM GUER} 


We are offering at attractive pri 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S 
ROYALIST 91632. whose get wi 
first. prize at Dairy Cattle Congress 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion 
in Class AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. — 


E. IVERSON, Herdsman, — 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOL S, 


LE HILLIER FARM GUER 


FEDERAL ACCREDITED — 


To avoid inbreeding we offer for sale 
FISHERMAN OF WOODEND 81150—A; 
Sire: Langwater Fisherman ie A te 
man’s Mixter Rainbow 73217 A. R. Recor 
milk—623.58 fat (Class C) es out of a d 
Langwater Demonstrator. Guaranteed a b 
particulars write. Bull calves of thi: 

sale, out of A. R. dams. 


PRATT & LAW, “Box 304, 


LEADER’S First Daun Fi 
About 812 Lbs. Fat Class F (thir 


Offering one or two sons combi 
Type Plus Production 


The place to buy LADYSMITH CHERUB BL 
SHOREWOOD FARM Crystal B 


| Thorn Hill Farm Cue 


Have several high 
sey bulls at reasona 
May Rose and Glen 
ing. Dams have recor 
700 Ibs. of fat. Write 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, 


Deerfield 


OS OS OES O-E-O-ORED O-CENS-O- 


This sale will be held in O. G. CLARK’S modern steam he 
sale pavilion which seats 3000 people and stables 550 bee 


West Salem, Wisconsin, are combining their efforts to assem 
ble the choicest array of grade dairy cattle ever pres 


the American public. 


These well known companies have held three Suveeceeaie sal 
this fall and plan to make this, their final sale of the pres 
season, the most colossal auction of strictly high class cat 


ever attempted. . 


0. G. CLARK, Mer. 


! 
1 cattle. 
: 
| 
| 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
550 GRADE DAIRY CATTLE 


The Greatest Sale of High Class Grade Dairy Cattle 
Ever Presented to the Public will be held 


Write for further particulars to 
Hotel Retlaw, 


FOND DU LAG,’ 


Tet . es SS 


Not a Short Cut to Wealth 
eee 


— that’s the Guernsey way — the road 
to prosperity with dairy cattle. 


c Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey”’ 


“THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
‘ Grove St. 


wie. 


Peterboro, N. H. 


ION JUNDATION GUERNSEYS ., GUERNSEYS 


FROM THE HOME OF 


-LANGWATER JUVIS 


Outstanding son of Langwater Warrior 


A NUMBER OF GOOD BULLS 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
tion control the profit of the producing 
dairy herd. 
A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 


CORIUM .. 
GUERNSEYS tion sire, will improve your herd. 
Write for price list of our offerings. 


CORIUM FARM, Inc. -« « + FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


\7 
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Guernsey Bull Offerings 


Larsen’s Fern-Dell Farms, A. W. FOX, Mg. Green Bay, Wis. 


| Write for Our December Special 


%, 
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OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 

OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 14) MUK'WONAGO, WIS. 


RIVERVIEW GUERNSEY FARMS 


Offer 150 high grade Guernseys of all ages. T. B. tested, young, sound and heavy producers. 
Write or. come and see us. Carloads furnished on short notice. Prices reasonable. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Calves a specialty. 
RIVERVIEW FARMS (In Waukesha Co. on Highway 61) MUKWONAGO, WIS. 
Serviceable show type, sired 


Guernsey Bulls at Farmers’ Prices :visss'< srw, type, sited 


Famous World’s Record Cow, Lone Pine Mollie Cowan A. R. No. 11278, who sold for $15,100 
at Stout Dispersal Auction. Dams have A, R. records. 
THIENSVILLE, WIS. 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM, A. M. Kailing, Prop., 


BUTTERGOLD 
GUERNSEYS 


Lloyd L, Dewey, 


FOR SALE—3 Bulls 


6 FROM A. R. DAMS TO 719 LBS, FAT. REASONABLE! 

‘ MAY ROSE—GLENWOOD BREEDING 
i" FARM Deerfield, IWlinois  tanewater 
9g 28 miles north of Chicago, 1 mile east of Everett on 42A JUVIS 100894 


We Offer For Sale 


1 excellent son of Maxim of Linda Vista, the only Guernsey sire to 
ve 2 class leader daughters. Dam of calf is Foremost Lassie, 506 lbs. 


vin F., a daughter of Langwater Foremost. Bull dropped Sept. 1926. 


is 


OTHER GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 
3 to 12 months old from A. R. dams—$250 to $750 


__-Acclean herd under federal supervision. Write for sale list. 
RNEDALE FARM, H. F. Andrus, Owner, MILLERTON, N. Y. 
We have several Holliston 


\ 
dust Sell Fast bred GUERNSEY BULLS 


—of all ages—that we must | 
before winter. If you want a good bull bred to sire producers, with good 
lividuality, write 


M4 
‘ 


SERVICEABLE YOUNG SHOW BULLS 


from tested dams, sired by National Grand 
Champion whose first four daughters now fin- 
ishing tests will average over 600 Ibs. fat, two 
with first calves, one with second. Clean stock. 


ages from eight to eighteen months, two from 
A. R. cows, fine individuals. Just right for 
shipment. Write. for prices and particulars. 


INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, 


Delavan, Wis. 


1§ West Fourth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 
combining modern show type 
with production. At the last 13 


G. TENNEY, 
National Dairy Expositions 46 
out of 78 championships have 


ARSH FARM GUERNSEYS] S22 


There are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. 
| pounds of fat in Class A, In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show 


cords indicate Cherub blood 
| MARSH FARM, WATERLOO, IOWA 


really sure way. Let us ad- 
6 to 10 Mos. Old 


DERNSEYS| BULLS i" 


FromA. R. Cows 
egistered and High Grades Prices to Suit the Present Times 
‘of Any Age For Sale 


They are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
pha ey you hate * pp pertanity and King B. from dams with records 
what you want from 250 tuberculin 2 a 
ds owned by members of the oldest wd to 600 Ibs. Some from good ay’ 
feeders’ association in America. Our ducing dams not yet tested, at sacri- 
vice, and prices will suit you. Write | fice prices. Write me today. 


‘A CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N A. R. HOARD, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Sec’y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN A Federal Accredited Herd 


2 ; 75 to 150 High Grade 
egistered Females || Guernseys and Holsteins 


We have for sale at all times from 75 to 150 high 
oo ae are offered at very grade Guernseys and Holstein springers of all ages. 
¢ 


If you want a few 7. B. tested. Sound and heavy producers. We buy 
ifers or cows, Glenwood bred, write and ship on order. Visit us or write. Prices ‘reason- 
. Our cows have A. R. records up able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

0 lbs. butterfat. The herd is clean, LA CROSSE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO., 


LARSON, AMHERST JCT., WIS. Raymond Knutson, Mgr., West Salem, Wis. 


A High Class Bull 


A. R. DAM—PRICED TO SELL 
CHERUB’S SPLENDOR OF CHIPPEWA is 


re 


RID \N “Luxerin’ Fond du Lac, Wis, 


it on bulls over three months of age. 


hn select some very promising young for sale. Born Aug. 15, ’26. Growthy, good 
fifteen. May Rose sires. Glenwood type. Sire: Proud Prince of the Prairie is a 
good production records. prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. Dam, 

a Glenwood cow with 415 Ibs. fat in F. F. 


RIDAN, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Priced right. Write today. 

L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
a ee 
LI OOD FARM GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
Cinwood's Lucky Strike, age 12 mos, Dam 675 lbs, fat. 
Linwood’s Successor, age 12 mos. Dam 515 Ibs. fat. 

Linwood’s Merit, age 12 mos. Gr. D’s. 566 & 740 Ibs, fat. 


MESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS 


IL bull calves of various ages. Also 
id cows with A. R. breeding. Ac- 
. Write to 


BROS., APPLETON, WIS. | Linwood’s Charm, age 12 mos. Grandams 540 G and 

. 740 lbs. fat. 

: Linwood’s Best, age 11 mos. Dam 517 GG, Gr. D, 804 G. 
SEYS! GUERNSEYS! Linwood’s Regent, born April. Dam 707 Ibs. fat. 


Linwood’s Actor, born Apr. 

Linwood’s Victor, born April, Darr 669 Ibs. 

Linwood's May King, born April. Dam 634 A, gran- 

dam 804 G. Write for New Sale List 
LINWOOD GUERNSEY FARM, 

Homer Rundell, Livingston, Wisconsin 


Dam 744 C, erence 804 G. 
pure breds or grades. Area tested county. A. 
is to select from. Prices are right. 


LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
ing, Seo. West Salem, Wis. 


>. 


EDWIN EVANS, Manager 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN 


> atceed 


| GUERNSEY BULLS 
i 


o, 


FOR SALE 


Fifteen registered Guernsey heifers seven to twenty 
months old, a number bred, others open. $1900 for 
the lot F. 0. B. cars, all papers furnished. Several 
registered bulls, all ages. Also offering twenty high 
grade, bred two-year-old heifers, some to freshen soon, 


PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- 
tions “and prices. $2000 buys them. Above stock is especially well bred, 
good size, good type, in good condition, well marked, 


Dams are official tested. 
Accredited herd. 
and T. B. tested. Priced for quick sale, 


MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 
"ee On $ 


H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Waukesha, Co., Wis. 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS 


tate Highway 14 
GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all 


of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE 


High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 

heifers in carload lots. Also a number of yearling 
1] a8 females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age. In- 
times. Write to quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Geo. O. Hill, Seo, ROSENDALE, WIS. J. C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


His First 20 A. R. Daughters 
average— 434.7 lbs. fat 
8989.11 lbs. milk 


— at av. age of 3.15 years 


— Regular Herd © 
Rations and Care 


— Twice-a-day 
Milking 


ANTON’S KING CONFIDENCE—43517 A. R. 
Photo taken when two years of age. 


SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. DAM—Ma Chere 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 lbs. but- 
terfat and a junior four year old record of 764 lbs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 
the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K. C. sires excellent ud- 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production, 


You can buy bull calves out of his daughters and sired by outstanding bulls, 
from us very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. Our 
males are always sold before they are old enough for service. Buy a young 
calf, raise it yourself, and save money. We have several nice ones on hand 
now — and they are priced to sell. 


HERD ACCREDITED 


Hoard’s Dairyman Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


1180 


Loeb Farm Holstein Sale 


The dispersion of the Loeb Farm 
Holstein herd at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Nov. 1—2, brought out an excellent 
attendance of Holstein men but be. 
cause the cattle were out of condition 
and a number of the cows showed 
very poor udders, prices did not rule 
high. One hundred forty-three head 
averaged $167 with one animal going 
to $850, and only three others reach. 
ing the $500 mark. 

The top price was for a six months 
old son of that great record cow, Kol- 
rain Marion Finderne (35,339.5 Ibs. 
milk, 1,278.56 Ibs. butter), purchased 
by Blissveldt Farms of Michigan. 


The sale was under the manage. 
ment of the Melin—Petersen Co. 
Mack, Hansen, and Baxter did the 
selling with G. R. Melin in the box. 

The following list includes those 
animals selling for $200 or more and 
buyers: 


Walter B. Green, Michigan 
Charlevoix Ormsby Marion Boy 
D. E. Waters, Michigan 
Carnation Mutual Matador $505 
Carl D. Bradley, Michigan 
Kolrain Marion Finderne 
Charlevoix Grace Lady 500 
J. A. Vergouwe, Michigan 
Charlevoix Ormsby Marion Finderne 
Charlevoix Ormsby Queen 300 
J. S. Graves & Sons, Massachusetts 


> 


Charlevoix Murion Best $360 
Detroit Creamery Farms, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Marion Tidy $200 
Rex Johnson, Michigan 

Merdu Finderne Fayne $200 
Chas. A. Pratt, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Martha Karen $250 
Wayne Co. Training School, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Alma Zweele $210 

Charlevoix Ormsby Zephyr 200 

Charlevoix Ormsby Maid 335 

Charlevoix O Matador Queen 220 
Serradella Farm, Michigan 

Patricia Korndyke Ravenwood $230 

Charlevoix Ormsby Lady Finderne 220 

Charlevoix Ormsby Lady De Kol 200 
M. D. Buth. Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Jewel $265 
McLachlan Bros., Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Sparkle Queen $21) 

Charlevoix Houwtje Colista 285 
W. H. Knapp, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Ruby $280 
Jno. P. Drake, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Nina $239 

Charlevoix Ormsby Eleanor 300 
John C. Buth, Michigan 

Charlevoix O. K. Grace $200 
Guy L. Bailey, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Danish Pontiac $205 


Charlevoix Ormsby Karen Topsy 200 
Gezienus Kamps, Michigan 


Charlevoix Ormsby Karen Koo $200 
R. Van Till, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Karen Ethel $200 
Peter Mossner, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Deane Finderne $220 
Chas. J. Johnson, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Ada Finderne $315 
Edmund Miller, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Martha $205 
Roy Brooks, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ona Ormsby Belle $200 
Stephan Ermy, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Aaggie Alice $205 
W. J. Baker, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Finderne Gwen $200 


Charlevoix Ormsby Matador Jewel 225 
Blissveldt Farms, Michigan 


Sir Charlevoix Himalaya $856 
W. A. Cook & Son, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Vale $200 
D. H. Hoover, Michigan 

Charlevoix Ormsby Duke Zweele $230 


You need a Vest Pocket Herd Book 


HOLSTEINS 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


Registered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
Very choice CalfClubCALVES. We have two 
sales agents in the field all the time who can 
take care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 
quiries arereferredtoour entiremembership. 
OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 


2029 E. 102nd St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


HIGH CLASS YOUNG BULLS 


A. R. 0. Dams — Accredited Herd 


We have some very good young bulls up to 10 months 


old for sale. They are from good record dams of Co- 
Ientha breeding. Most of them are by Lauderdale 
Worth Star Champion, a 1033 lb. grandson, of Johan- 


ne Bonheur Champion, A few are by, K.P.) 0; P..54, 
Vriced to sell. Accredited herd. 
OSBORNDALE FARM, DERBY, CONN. 


WALDO 8, KELLOGG, Owner 


HOARD’S 


Holstein Milk 


Vitality! 


The 
Production 
of Holsteins 


The average butterfat produc- 
tion of the 27,798 Holsteins 
which have been credited with 
long-time tests is 533.72 lbs. 
for the average 331 producing 
days. For the 9,774 aged 
cows — average producing 
days 332 — the average but- 
terfat production is 600.60. 


as 
Write for 
Holstein Literature 


as 


The Extension Service 
HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
230 E. Ohio St. 


CHICAGO 


Herd Reduction 


Lacking barn room and for other 
reasons we are offering up to 20 pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesians at private 
sale. Eight two year olds and run- 
ning up to 11 years. Four bred heif- 
ers, 8-15 months heifers and two 6 
months bulls, great grandsons of K. P. 
O. P. and 87th. Beets Piebe Segis 
497945, whose seven nearest dams 
average 1200 pounds butter, in serv- 
ice in this herd. Records of perform- 
ance for all females old enough. Herd 
fully accredited. These animals are 
priced to sell. 


J. H. CHAMBERLAIN Telephone 18, Holt, Michigan 


7 miles south of Lansing, 28 
S. 127 


1% mile south of Holt, 
mils north of Jackson on U, 


1 6) 0-0 C-SD-O-SEED- O-SED O-GEED O-EEED O-SEED 0-GEESD- 0-GEEED- O-CEED fe 


High Grade Holstein Springers 
J 


©, 
| If in the market for big production 
these cows will: please you. Tuberculin 
tested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, 
Pas: 


Portlandville, N. Y. 
Come and make selections. 


8, 
0.9 \<-0-cm-O--O 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


FOR SALE 


SPRING BROOK BESS BURKE 2ND—ORMS- 
BY breeding. All sold out of bulls over six 
months of age. Herd under Federal Supervi- 
sion for tuberculosis, also blood tested for 
abortion. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS, 


Winterthur, De’. 


We could never understand— 


why dairymen want to raise grade calves when pure- 
breds can be had so reasonably. We are offering 
some of the finest we have ever had the pleasure 
of breeding because we have had more than we 
can take care of. Let us tell you about them. 
The home of Matador Pietertje Prospect and Sir 
Segis Letta who is by Matador Segis Ormsby out 
of a thousand pound two year old. 


BRACH HOLSTEIN FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Franksville, Wis. 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred herd priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service. 

JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


DAIRYMAN 


SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA ; 
Never Defeated By A Bull of His Age And One of the 
Greatest Show Bulls Living Today 


You Too, Can Own a Son of Sir Romeo 


What other herd sire can. you name whose sons and daughters won - 
championships, 12 firsts and 7 seconds at the largest Holstein shows in 
United States this year, including the National, Pacific International, Min 
sota, Iowa, Kansas and Oklahoma State Fairs? 


An All-American Prize Winning Champion himself—Sir Romeo Mildred 
lantha combined with Matador breeding—is producing remarkable offsprin; 


One of his sons is available for your next herd sire at a reasonable pri 
WRITE US TODAY 


CARNATION MILK FARMS 
1211-A Carnation Bldg., 


OCONOMOWOC, W: 


‘3, HOMESTEAD, 


Light dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 
him for sale. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


FW ORRIS FAR 


Also YOUNGER CALVES. Write for particulars. 
(Fully Accredited) 


this fall. 
MUKWONAGO 


AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 


The breeding of pure- 
bred Holsteins has been in 
A> progress for over fifty years. 
The breeders are now in a 
position to sell some of 
their best animals at rea- 
sonable prices. Waukesha 
County has more Dollars invested in better bred cattle 
than any other county in the world. Buyers are 
given every consideration in helping to locate, and as- 
semble their purchases, whether it be one or a carload. 
Can furnish you with 40 pure-bred cows and heifers 
bred to freshen this fall and early winter. A carload 
of bred, richly bred, grade heifers. 4 carload of 
springing and fresh highly bred grade cows. October 
and November freshening. Also a number of good 
pure-bred bulls 3 months to {'% years old, 

Send for bull list or_write your wants for service- 
able bulls. Sample—Bonair King Pontiac, born 
October 1, 1926, well marked, a good individual; Sire 
—Pabst Woodrest Pontiac 288286. Dam has 1178 lbs. 
butter in.a year. Dam—Bonair Beauty Ormsby 4th 
454150. Butter 7 days @ 3 years 20.50 lbs. Price $175. 
W.L. Baird, Art Bennett at your service. Write or wire. 


WAUKESHA HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 


] HIGH QUALITY | 
| DAIRY COWS 
i Springing and Fresh — ALL BREEDS 
j REID MURRAY, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 


ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 


F. T. WILFORD, MGR., Hammond, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 


The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 

Pure-breds a specialty. Get in touch with 
RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 

Ss. Ww. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish. Direct 
all correspondence to A, FF. GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 
FEBS; wis. 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, 
SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANT 
MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECT 


Clover Lawn Ormsby Fobes 


of butter a year. 
Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
150 head in herd, Forty cows with yearly records. 


NORTH STAR JOE | 


Average test for his six 


Vederally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 


Is Offering SEVERAL 
ABLE BULLS, ready for s 


WISCC¢ 


ABORTION FREE HOMES 


We usually have some well bred bull 
from fine blood lines for sale. Plac 
orders early. § 


T. B. under Federal Supervis 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIO} 
WAUWATOSA - WISCONSI 
EE. C. Thompson, Farm Ma: 


Ollie-S, P.O. M, 37th cece 

We have two typy young bulls for $ 
One is from a 26-lb. granddaughte 
and by a 968-lb. son of Iowana Sir 
other is from a 28-lb. granddaught 
and by Sir Ollie Mooie Watson 7 
calves priced right. Write today o 


the farm. { 
DICMERE FARM 
H. E. DICKINSON, Oconom¢ 


KING BESS BURKE ORMSBY—M 
AAGGIE—SIR TRIUNE PAN‘ 


A combination of bulls whose individ' 
production will improve your 
calves carrying the blood of all of the 
sale, 

“A Record on Every Dam.’ 


W. W. KINYON, MGR., Lake 


ORMSBYS and Ol 


One of the greatest herds in Wiscon 
of the best herd sires in the 
Just drop us a line and your bull trou 
look easy; we have a surprise for yo 
stein pulls of type and productio 
that will please. 


F. H. BOYLE, OWNER, PEE 
L. F. Murphy, Manage 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 
year record dams for sale. Bre 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 


Come to Sheboygan Countyfor 
We have choice grades and purebred 
from. Write your wants to: 
SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HOLSTE 
Frank Uhbbelohde, Secy., 


ntire Holstein Herd For Sale 


37 Registered Holsteins at Private Sale 


2 are offering our entire herd of purebred Holsteins for sale. 
includes 13 cows, 8 bred heifers, 4 yearlings, 9 heifer calves 
0 6 Mos. old and 3 bulls. Last 2 T. B. tests 100% clean. Pre- 
‘to sell the whole herd together but will divide to suit buyers. 


BLUE BELL DAIRY FARM 


AS. W. GIBBS, Proprietor 


salthy Holsteins 


» in the market for grade or registered Hol- 
m tested herds write us today. 


.INOIS HOLSTEIN- cea rere 4 
tarborn, St., HICAGO, ILL. 


, BEST IS USUALLY 
THE CHEAPEST 


187, born March 15th, has for his two 
dams real TRUE TYPE COWS THAT 
HAVE RECORDS over 1,100 Ibs. and 
1,200 Ibs. Send for pedigree. 


kRiverfarins,Byaon Ill. 
E BULL YOU WANT 


33-Lb. Dam — Good Type 


fIGH PIEBE OAK POSCH, born Dec. 1926, 
the best calves we have ever had for sale. 
2, Dam a 33-lb. Homestead cow with 885 
‘rin 305° days as a 4-year-old. His sire is 
\e 41-Ib. 4-year-old granddaughter of 37th. 
est dam’s average over 37 lbs. Write today 
ete information. 


HE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Zawleigh’s Ideal Farm, Freeport, Ill. 


lo Creek Farm Holsteins 


|) offering BULL CALVES rich in 
breeding from tested dams. These 
m six to eleven months old. Some 
's low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
ther information. Herd under federal 
ion. 

4M BROS., Arlington Heights, III. 


— We Can Offer — 

“ew Choice Bulls of 
Irmsby Breeding 

{ be ready for fall service. They are 


lividuals from good record dams. Also 
yunger calves at bargain prices. 


ELLWOOD & NELSON 
3, ILLINOIS 


DE PARK FARM 


‘3 PARK, 2 ILLINOIS 
Offers BULL CALVES 


7 an outstanding 35-lb. son of Mata- 
m Fully Accredited Registered Yr. 

vith leading cow testing association 
$100.00 up for typy individuals. 


Ie CARROLL WILLIAM EDGAR 
\Jwner Herdsman 

| 

i'n ae 


} 


ORMSBY BULLS BY 


of the Ormsbys 2d 


| is a son of 37th and Colantha Pieter- 
ha 1265-Ib. daughter of Old Sir Piet. 
ln is a 1017-lb. daughter of Ormsby 
i; Hengerveld De Kol. We have a few 
vady for service from cows on S. O. 
10 a few young bulls from daughters of 
b son of Sir Walker Segis Homestead. 


/KE PARK ORPHANS HOME 
led Herd) Lake Park, Minnesota 


P. O. P. Bulls 


yu will need a new sire dur- 
ithe next year get in touch 
us. We can offer you just 
you want. 


ROVE & ARNOLD, 


| 


Norwalk, Iowa 


/EABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
-his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
lederal Supervision. If you want show type, 
i production write 

' 

i 

| 


| ERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA. 


\Wants a Serviceable Show 
of Man O’ War er 3iin" 

ight, square udder, royal breeding. 
.-old—has a 751-lb. 2-yr.-old daugh- 


Large, straight, light in color. Send 
and pedigree. Price $250 F. O. B. 


EMPIRE STOCK FARMS 
idt’s Sons, St. Peter, Minnesota 


t Vest Pocket Herd Book 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 1181 


WEST McHENRY, ILLINOIS 


IN NO OTHER 
HERD 


Can There Be Found Five Cows 
With Records Equal to These 


Five Femco Cows 


May Walker Ollie Homestead 1,523.24 


VET Ue eet ietin-< wan ee stare 31,610.60 
Grahamholm Co. Paul. Segis 1,426.75 
DVT a Stole iets sciae "at creiaataiaton teks 34,291.80 
Grahamholm Col. Segis Maid 1,316.60 
WEIN co. “stagis'sin cieikidnis cise ie peaeete 33,545.60 
Miss Mutual Rose De Kol .... 1,260.50 
Mille. %.). .:a'\c-aare Sei caenateiaeton 26,551.80 
Aurora Homestead Badger .. 1,208.76 
Milky. Alas-cieipeats oreremiet et telsisie’s $2,321.20 


Eight other cows in the herd have rec- 
ords from 1,000 to 1,194 Ibs. Femco 
Holsteins are producers. 


A Few Choice Bulls For Sale 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 
BRECKENRIDCE, - MINN. 
Po es] 


We have young bulls of serviceable age 
and some yearling heifers of the famous 


COUNT-PIEBE 


breeding 
Some outstanding individuals from 


High Record Cows 


These animals are priced to sell quick- 
ly. Write us for pedigrees. You cannot 
beat our price or quality. 


ARDEN DAIRIES, Inc. 
ST. PAUL MINNESOTA 


sos BULLS For Sale 


Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and from a 
2-year-old that has 12,560 lbs. milk, 551.5 
lbs. butter in 305 days. Write for pedi- 
gree and price. 


a ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, Northfield, Minn. no 


2 Bull Calves 


WE DAME. at SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
8. NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a grandson of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’"’ His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
calf, These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 

CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, Northfield, Minn. 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record uams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-old class with 1,119 Ibs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
1,000 Ib. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams. 
Get our prices, 


Ct. L. SPAULDING, MGR., Warren, Minn. 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding,choice grade cows and heifers. 


NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


! MICHIGAN PUREBRED HOLSTEINS 
ALL SET e are now “barned” You don’t have 
to chase all over the back forty to 


see “em. Our County Sales Managers will take you around, Free. 
WRITE ME WHAT YOU WANT! 


J. G. HAYS, Sec., MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN ASSN, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


. _ SONS OF PABST. PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST FERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 380-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
ing dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


SERRADELLA FARM OFFERS — A 33-lb. 
Serviceable Colantha Bull 

Sired by Sir Dutchland Colantha Denver whose dam is a 36-lb., 1300-lb. 
daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. This young bull is from Serradella 
Kanaka Rosewood, 33.24-lb. 5-year-old that also has a good 305-day 
record made as a heifer. The bull is 2 years old, straight, and well 
grown. A bargain at $300. 

SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd), Oscoda, Michigan 


The World’s Greatest Butter Cow 


TRAVERSE COLANTHA WALKER — __ Bred and Owned by Traverse City State Hospital 
8415 Lbs. of Butter in 8 Lactation Periods 


TRAVERSE COLANTHA WALKER was born April 29, 1916, and weighed 1,750 Ibs. 
shortly before freshening at 2 yrs. 9 mos. of age. She has been on test continually since 
first freshening and has calved regularly each year. 


She has recently finished her 8th lactation period with a total production of 8,415 Ibs. 
butter, a world’s record over all breeds. 


Her dams for generations back have been bred in the Traverse herd—dependable breed- 
ing since 1889. 
MICHIGAN STATE HERDS — BRED FOR PRODUCTION 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept.B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes 25" 


This picture of Decreamco Bess Burke Fobes was 
taken at 12 months of age. He is developing 
remarkably well and promises to become the 
kind of a bull you would expect from so won- 
derful a dam—Wisconsin Fobes 5th—unques- 
tionably the greatest daughter of S. P. O. M. 
37th. His sire is Marathon Bess Burke. 


We have a:few good young sons of Decreamco 
Bess Burke Fobes for sale. 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


SSeS USING BY TONS ae ORG = 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders” 


Buy Your Next Bull At Lakewood 
GOOD BULLS 


Priced to Sell! 


EE 


We have for sale bull calves by Maplecrest 


; Be Es 4 , ire. 
pa oom high producing, well bred dams, 


wi apleorestaKorndyke = Henuerveld Write us today for further information 


LAKEWOOD DAIRY FARM - BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Eleven Nearest Dams Will Average Over 1000 Lbs. Butter in 365 Days 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 
Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 


A. R. O. daughters. He is a ‘“‘PIEBE"’ son from a 1230-lb. former world’s 
record ‘“‘COUNT'’ daughter. 

Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifer now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 lbs. butter this year. 
Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. O. M. 


This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 
every respect. 


Send for Pedigree and Photo ‘ 
A. J. LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, MINN, sir Walker Segis Homestead 


STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS AKONA HOLSTEIN FARM 

co as j BULL CALF bom Aug. 20, 1927, sire from a high 
are noted for their size, type and production. record daughter of ‘‘37th’’ and a 1100 lb. son of Sir 
Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. | P. 0. M. Dam on test this year, a granddaughter of 
GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. “37"", Satisfaction or money back. Price $125. 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA B. A. NORRIS, _ Anoka, Minn. 
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Three out of Five Cows can giv 


AIRY authorities agree 
that the biggest thief 
of dairy profits is expensive 
winter feeding that fails to 
register in the milk pails. It 
is claimed that three out of 
five cows—in the average dairy—are 
capable of giving more milk for the 
feed they consume. 


Where is the leak? What is the trouble? 
In most cases it is a failure to fit the feeding 
procedure to the changing conditions of the 
season. Very few cows have the natural 
vigor and bodily health to suddenly change 
from pasture to barn-feeding without a let- 
up in production. The milk-flow falls off 
just when feeding costs are highest. 


Outside aid is needed—something 
besides good feed and good housing. 
Assimilation—the ability to turn good 
food into milk—is the key to money- 
making cows in winter. Kow-Kare 
supplies just what every cow needs 
during the winter months. It acts 
directly on the organs of digestion and as- 
similation—strengthens, regulates, rebuilds. 


While aiding the cow in getting from her 
feed every possible ounce of milk, Kow- 
Kare at the same time builds into her the 
vigor to resist disease. Its use costs noth- 
ing; the added milk yield pays for it many 
times over. To avoid break-downs, to insure 
full milkings, use Kow-Kare regularly. The 
investment is so slight—the results so sure. 
It requires only a tablespoonful of this high- 


More Winter Milk 


ly concentrated regulator with the 
feed, one to two weeks each month, to 
keep each cow on the profit side of the 
ledger. A few cents per cow per month 
is a small price to pay for this profit- 
insurance. 


Stamp Out 
Expensive Cow Disorders 


Kow-Kare—through its direct invigorating 
action on the digestive and genital organs— 
has a 80-year record of money-saving ser- 
vice to cow owners. In the prevention and 
treatment of Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, Bunch- 
es, Milk Fever and similar troubles 
Kow-Kare enjoys a well-earned repu- 
tation from coast to coast. Dairymen 
who know its benefits never fail to 
call upon this proven remedy in case 
of trouble. 


Home-Mix Your Own 
Complete Mineral 


With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own com- 
plete mineral at a surprisingly low cost —a mix- 
ture of recognized conditioning value. 


Simply mix 30 lbs. of salt, 30 Ibs. 
fine-ground lime, 30 lbs. steamed 
bone meal and four cans (large) 
Kow-Kare. For well under $6 per 
hundred you will have an unbeat- 
able mineral. Use 80 lbs. of this 
mixture to a ton of grain. 


regulates 
and condition 


Use Kow-Kare desl 
Calving — It Pays 


The dual function of milk-produce'! 
and raising a healthy calf each y 
involves a strain too severe to al 
a valuable cow to undergo without posi 
outside aid. Elements that are lacking 
the feed—no matter how efficient the ra’ 
—are needed to aid the cow in the ter 
strain of the freshening period. 


Kow-Kare supplies the needed help 
the genital organs. It builds up vitalit; 
insure the cow against the serious disor 
that so often follow calf birth. Feed a 
blespoonful of Kow-Kare with the grain 
two to three weeks before and after fr 
ening. It will be the best investment 
ever made. Feed dealers, general sto 
and druggists supply Kow-Kare. Large 
$1.25, six cans $6.25; small size 65c. If y 
dealer is not supplied, we will mail dir 
postpaid. | 


Dairy Association Co., It 
Lyndonville, Vermont | 


Write for our valuable free 
book, ‘‘More Milk from the 
Cows You Have.”” 
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XPERIENCE teaches you that cold- 
weather operation may be hard on 
the engine of your automobile or 

motor truck, Repair expense may pile up. 


But do you know the cause of most 
winter engine troubles? Do you know 
the remedy? 


Poor or incorrect winter oil in your 
crankcase speeds wear—perhaps 25%. 


Poor or incorrect winter oil prevents 
quick engine response to the starter. 
Your batteries may need recharging fre- 
quently. 

In winter, due to more frequent use 
of the choke in starting, extra gasoline 
slips by your piston rings to dilute your 
crankcase oil—perhaps as much as a 
pint in a few difficult starts. 


Eight hours of cold weather driving 
may put a tumblerful of water into your 
crankcase. How? Water vapor, a prod- 
uct of gasoline combustion, passes the 
tings and is condensed on the cold walls 
of your crankcase before your engine 
becomes heated. 


How to avoid winter troubles 


Many cars require different oil in winter 
than they use in summer. The Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 


CRANECASE 
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Winter dangers 


which may easily cost more than 
a whole year’s supply of oil 


STARTER 


PISTONS 


SPECIAL WINTER CHART 


Mobiloil Arctic 


should be used in Winter (below 32°F.) 


in all cars marked *. 
Pe [om [oe To 


PASSENGER CARS 


Auburn all except Models 4-44 & 6-66 


Chrysler: 4-cyli oat, homicides tes cee 

Dodge Brothers. sive jess «sone 
Elcar all except Models 6-65 & 4 cyls. 
Brskine,< ccd.sensnaniea sane. saee 


eH HR HK HH 
eH KR HK HH 
eee KEK HH 


Seon ener 


* eK * 
* ee HH 


* 
* 


Overland & Overland Whippet...... 
Packard RL iseEcaakscedeen soenoe 


Paig 
foe Models 60, 80 & Eight..... 


Hanae adivasetecelasle rene einem cients 


HK KH KE HK 


KKK KH KKK HHH KH HHH 


* ee KR 


If your ie not listed above, consult the 
complete Mobiloil Chart at Mobiloil deal- 
ers’ for your winter grade of Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil 
Arctic 


MAIN BRANCHES: 


BATTERIES 


New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffa 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Giy, D 
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Engineers have gone into this perplexi 
problem from all angles. Through th 
accuracy of their recommendations and 
the engineering margin of safety it ; 
sures, Mobiloil has become the m 
popular oil in Canada, Norway, Swed 
and other countries where cold is seve 

The engine in your automotive equip- 
ment has been analyzed by these expe 
under all extremes of temperature. T 
Mobiloil Chart tells you exactly whi 
grade of Mobiloil provides adequate lu- 
brication and brings utmost relief fron 
hard starting, rapid wear and crankca 
dilution. 


This chart is approved by 609 manu- 
facturers of automobiles, motor trucks, 
farm tractors and other automoti 
equipment. 

Your nearby Mobiloil dealer has t 
complete Mobiloil Chart. He will gi 
you a substantial discount on orders f 
barrels and half-barrels of Mobiloil. 
also has the newly-designed 1o-gallon” 
drum which may give you a sufficie 
supply of winter oil for your car, tru 
or tractor. 


When you turn to Mobiloil you do 
not buy a cheap oil. But you do buy the | 
most economical lubrication. 
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The vital thing, 


r inheritance. They 


at the calf is auto- 
ally qualified also to 
gistered and worthy 
used for breed devel- 
lent. Such a system 
es in ever increasing 
s to propagate and 
on undesirable ani- 
, and thereby lessens 
ue of the registra- 
all animals. 


a system as we now 
ce with our breeds is 
ally unsound and 
the greatest drags to 
improvement that it is 
e for us to practice. 
ractice is daily be- 
worse. As we start 
eeders into the dairy 
s and into improve- 
ir herds with pure- 
unless they have 
wise guidance and 
sel, it is natural that 
ill be fitted out with 
eaper pure-bred cat- 
ich in the majority 
es are really cull 
eds, and should in 
have been culled out 
ughtered and not be 
to be used fox 
ng purposes. New 
ers saddled with such 
ndicap are indeed to be 
1, Our present system 
egistry and dissemina- 
‘pure-bred cattle fos- 
this practice. In 
@ such a system could 
developed. 

Denmark, Holland, 
Scotland, which are 


[oD 
3 a 


HE spotting out of a few superior 
cows, 
thing, will not bring about rapid 
breed improvement. 
produce, such animals must have 
the inheritance for this production. 
If it is there it will take care of it- 
self in breed and herd improve- 
however, is to 

he low producers, those with a lack of 
constitute the 
\ele to progress and must be eliminated from 
ierds and breeds. In this our European cous; 

hrough their developed practices in herd 
rement and breeding, have some real lessons 
. These methods we must adopt in a greater 
ss degree if we are to continue to move for- 
/in our future cattle improvement. It is gen- 
Imowledge, T believe, that the registration and 
lag systems in Europe are much different from 


think it is a generally accepted opinion that 
esent system of cattle registry here in the 
' States is fundamentally unsound in its ba- 
rinciple, in that just because the sire and dam 
lf may be pure-bred and registered, it fol- 
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Phenomenal Production or a Good Average 


E.L. ANTHONY 


the most progressive dairy cattle sections, and in 
most other cattle sections of Europe, there is prac- 
ticed a much more rational system of cattle reg- 
istry. The Danish system, which I think one of 
the most rational, fairly well typifies the rest and 
is a system which we can well study. 

In brief, only animals may be registered in the 
Red Danish Herd Books ov Jutland Black and 
White Herd Books if they come from dams with 
certain known production records. These animals 
for whom registry is sought cannot be registered 
even if from satisfactory producing ancestry, un- 
less they themselves are of satisfactory type and 
conformation. This practice, together with ration- 
al testing systems, has brought about and devel- 
oped in seventy-five years’ time a new breed of 
cattle in the Red Danish breed whose high average 
production and fixation of type is a marvel in the 
history of dairy cattle development and could well 
be the envy of any of our best breeds in America 
today. 

The Northern European dairymen are also much 
ahead of us in the rational development and use of 
records. Their whole record system has been de- 


while a good 
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veloped to benefit the mass rather than the indi- 
vidual. The whole idea and purpose of record is 
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different with them than with us. 
work is not developed on the basis of authenticity, 
but on the basis of locating undesirable cows. Rec- 
ords are naturally honest. There is no purpose in 
being dishonest. They have not developed their 
record work with the idea of singling out a few 
high producing animals for the purpose of animal, 
herd, or family line exploitation. They have de- 
veloped it on the basis of eliminating the unprofit- 
able cow from the dairy and thereby eliminating 
her from the animals which are selected for herd 
and breed development. The whole idea of record 
work is to raise the average for the herd unit and, 
in turn, the breed, not by spotting the occasional 
high producing cow but by quickly spotting out the 
low and undesirable producers, f 
European breeders cannot point out any world’s 
record cows or class leaders in some seventy-five 
different classes, but they can point out with pride 
their whole herd average—not only for one year 
but more often for a five-, ten-, or fiiteen-year 
period. They can and do point to their district av- 
erage, their county average, and their average for 
the whole land which is well above the line of un- 
profitable production. The European cattle breed- 
ers are using their records for the real purpose 


| WHICH SHALL IT BE 


Their control 


and justification of records, 
the spotting out of unde- 
sirable cows and for breed 
improvement. 

Cow testing association 
records are the basis for all 
record work in Denmark, 
Holland, and Scotland. 
There are no separate sys- 
tems of Advanced Registry 
as we have here. All cows 
in a herd are tested. 


In Denmark there is now 
a total of approximately 
1,275,000 cows in milk. In 
1926 more than one-fourth 
of all the cows in Denmark 
were under control in cow 
testing associations, while 
in the dairy sections this 
runs as high as 50 per cent. 
This would give, allowing 
one-calf per cow per year 
and 50 per cent of these 
bulls, approximately 150,- 
000 bull calves each year 
from tested dams. There 
are a total of 63,000 bulls 
over one year of age in 
service in Denmark. Allow- 
ing the use of a bull for 
four years there is an esti- 
mated bull re placement 
each year of some 15,000. 
With the 150,000 bull calves 
born each year from tested 
dams, nine bull calves from 
every ten can be discarded 
each year and still keep ev- 
ery breeding bull in Den- 
mark a bull from a tested 
and selected dam. Con- 
trast this with the herd sire 

(Continued on page 1208) 
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W TESTING BUILT A GOOD H 
“If They Put Too Much Feed on Their Backs, I Sent T hem to 
the Butcher,” Said This Successful Minnesota Dairyman 


HE first time we saw Wallie An- 
derson’s name was in the Minnae- 
sota annual cow testing association 
report covering the results of the 
several associations for 1924. 
This report said that his dairy 
herd consisting of 27 grade and 
registered Holsteins averaged 452.9 
Ibs. fat. From this we decided this man Anderson 
was worth seeing. In erder to be doubly assured 
that Anderson’s reputation as 
a good farmer and commu- 
nity citizen was in keep- 
ing with the fine rec- 
ord made by his 
cows, we wrote 
County Agent L. 
E. McMillan, 


WALLIE ANDERSON AND SON, LEWIS, WHO, WITH 
ONE HIRED MAN, DO THE WORK ON THIS FARM 


whom we knew, 
and asked him to 
confirm what we 
had reason to be- 
‘lieve by reading 
between the lines 
of the cow testing 
association report. 
We find in our let- 
ter to him the 
following: ‘We 
hope you realize 
the necessity of 
our confining 
stories of this 
character to men 
who have made 
what success they 
have made out of 
their own skill, 
thrift, and indus- 
try in managing 
their dairy 


farms.” THE ANDERSON HERD THAT AVERAGED 452 LBS. OF FAT 


MecMillan’s re- 
ply convinced us more than ever that we ought to 
see Anderson. 

The first time we saw the man was on July 20, 
1926. He was riding a binder around a 20-acre 
field of wheat. It was about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. The sky was cloudless; the sun beat 
down fiercely, untempered. By noon corn here 
and there began to curl. In the afternoon a near 
neighbor took his horses off the binder to the 
shade. It was a scorching hot day. 

A short lane leads back to the Anderson farm- 
stead. As we, McMillan and the writer, drove in, 
we noticed a native pasture on the left. It was 
bare, burned to the grass roots; on the right was 
a field of alfalfa standing erect, beating back the 
scorching sun, challenging some pigs to help 
themselves. 

Mrs. Anderson told us where to find her hus- 
- band in the harvest field. Before going, she told 
us the hot, dry weather had put them hard up 
against it for cow feed. The pastures were all 
- spent and they were forced to feed a full ration of 
: silage and grain. 

The Andersons were born and. reared . within 
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five miles of the farm they now own. It is a quar- 
ter section of level land, well improved, with a 
public road on three sides and a private one on 


the fourth side. 


Mr. Anderson has few fence dis- 


putes. They have lived on this farm for twenty 
years, the first twelve of which they paid rent. In 
addition to their own farm, they rent and op- 
erate 160 acres about a mile away. 

One tractor and six horses furnish the power 
to operate this half section of land. That a large 
portion of it is under cultivation is shown by the 
fact that nearly 10,000 bushels of grain are pro- 


duced annually. 


labor sav- 
ing equip- 
ment, we 
do not want 
to create 
the impres- 
sion that 
they are on 
an 8-hour 
day. They 
are all busy 
and asSam 
Salt of the 
comic strip 
says, “You 
may lay to 
that.” 


The factor representing crop 
acres per unit of horse power is unusually high. 
Man power is supplied by Mr. Anderson, his 
son, Lewis, and one hired man. Anyone who 
knows anything at all about the amount of 
work to be done on a dairy farm knows 


that man labor is used 
efficiently on the Ander- 
son farm. 

Woman power is sup- 
plied by Mrs. Anderson, 
but the men folk help 
her. Mr. Anderson, rec- 
ognizing the advantages 
of labor saving equip- 
ment for his work, has 
provided equipment that 
make his wife’s 


— work easier. 


Even though 
the Ander- 
sons are 
well sup- 
plied 
with 


When the Andersons moved on this farm twen- 
ty years ago, they brought with them a grade Hol. 
stein cow—a good milk cow. This cow dropped a 
bull calf which was later used for a year as a herd 
sire. Mr. Anderson bought his first pure-bred 
Holstein bull in 1918 for $65. It was two weeks 
old and he hauled it home in the back of his auto. 


¥ 


'pure-breds but he required his pure-br 


December 


A thing that had considerable influence 
ing the Andersons to make dairying thei 
farm enterprise was a severe hailstorm 
1914. This storm came in June and it y 
too late to replant for a crop of corn ai 
grain. The second crop clover came on 
dance that fall and it was this clover h 
cows that enabled them to pay their ren 
essary living expenses. They decided th 
were good property in omer nes : 
good at other times as well. 

The herd was gradually built up by bi 
looking grade Holstein cows at sales. R 
Mr. Anderson played a master stroke 
men might well heed. He did not depe: 
looks of these cows to make money. For 


production test. Samples of milk from 
were tested for fat by the local butterm. 
they put too much feed on their backs, 
them. In other words, he decided that 
kind of cows he could afford to keep 
whose greatest asset was production an 
or or conformation. 


After a time he began replacing ‘er 


measure up to the same production sta 
required of grades. A pure-bred cow ha 
a place in his barn by performance at 
rather than on the recorded. history — 
ancestors. 

The results of this kind of herd puslaine 
teresting. With this kind of manager 
Anderson herd of 27 cows averaged to 
452.9 lbs. fat the first year they were in ¢ 
ing association work. This is a remarkabl 
when the number of cows and the f 
part of them were grades are conside 

Mr. Anderson believes in cow tes 
ciation work but at the same time | 
that any man who really wants to impr 
production of his herd can easily do so 
out membership in an association. — 
not know what the average herd pr 
was ten years ago. We have some r 
believe that the production has been 
in ten years’ time. Mr. Anderson 
without belonging to a cow testir 
tion and no one herd sire has le 


Babcock teat and mile & 
herd for ten years, 


owner know his" 
tion papers 
something. 
Anderson is a 
er. He says t 
man uses the 


milk scale, he must also learn how to s 
feed basket often and with the right con 
winter he feeds silage, fodder, clover 0 
hay supplemented with a mixture of gr 
oats, barley, bran, and linseed meal. In 
mer he continues to feed some grain to 

i (Continued on page 1214) — ie 


NTERNATIONAL trade has 
grown apace with the annihila- 


tion of time and _ distance 
through the improvement in 
communication. The more we 


see and know of the products 
of other lands, the more we 
want to lay them under tribute 
to serve our needs. A genera- 
a4 tion ago the frugal breakfast 
our forefathers consisted of home-grown prod- 
fs with the exception of coffee and its sweet- 
ing. Now California, Florida, or Honduras 
ist supply our breakfast tables with fruit, and 
ir cereal must be prepared at 
agara Falls, Battle Creek, or 
some distant state. 

It is this exchange in wants 
iat is the basis of internation- 
trade and consequent rela- 
nships. _Britain cannot con. 
ie to take our cotton unless 
+ buy some of her Scotch 
eeds and Manchester weaves. 
uth America needs our steel 
t she has to pay for it in 
Fee and fertilizer. Japan 
dQ China furnish us with the 
iw silk from which is fash- 
lied those lustrous fabrics 
fat so delight the eye. Once 
were clad in homespun. 
lw the world is ransacked 
¢ the most delicate of fabrics 
i meet the demand of modern 
gue. We pay for these silks 
satins, for the fine weaves, 
‘the tea, the coffee, and the 
‘ices of the Orient, in automo- 
les, in sewing machines, cash registers, and 
(aer devices of Yankee ingenuity, in gasoline 
1 ecotton—in a myriad of things which they have 
lirned to like, 

i 


\ If We Would Sell, We Must Buy 


| 

ade cannot be all one-sided. Trade is like so- 
l intercourse in life; one cannot always get and 
it give. You cannot indefinitely accept invita- 
Ms Without issuing some in return. You cannot 
1a nation or a country continuously without in 
way making it possible for them to sell you 
{ ething. What we can best sell is that which 
scan best produce. That which we can best pro- 
(ce is that which we can most economically grow 
n lake, 

In the production of any commodity considera- 
‘m necessarily has to be given not only to the raw 
aterial from which the article is made but labor 
‘id other expenses that enter into its manufacture. 

me nations are preeminently favored in the mat- 
r of low costs of production. Perchance through 
abundance of natural resources, or through 
especially favorable condition as low cost of 
they are unusually well suited to compete 
the rest of the world. It seems strange that 
natural advantages are not recognized and 
d more than they are. For a surplus-produc. 
ation it is imperative that such conditions be 
jated. Such a nation may go too far in at- 
npting to grow and produce everything it uses. 

Esufficiency is a laudable ambition, but it lim- 
Necessarily the outlook and aspirations of a na- 
h as it does an individual. Its outlook is toward 
2 past rather than the future. Such a position 
wed to its logical outcome is an eighteenth, not 
twentieth, century viewpoint. In these days when 
né and space have been almost annihilated, a 
tw attitude of mind is needed if we expect to be 
lé to do business with the rest of the world. 
Ma trip last year to the Orient and the Austra- 

ontinent I had an excellent chance to study 
Me of the methods a nation finds that it must 
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With cheap land and extensive use of labor-saving machinery both for 
is in a position to hold her own in the wheat markets of the world. 
only able to consume about one bushel out o 
lia produces the bulk of the crop, but the rapid expansion of wheat culture, 
by summer fallowing the soil bids fair to expand production in large measure. 
are not even needed for storage pending shipment. 
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s The World Shrinks Does 
Vision Widen 


HL L. Russell 


adopt when once it attempts to place itself on a 
level that is different from the rest of the world. 
Australia is a country that is-dominantly agri- 
cultural in its economic output and is likely to re- 
main so until increase in population is much more 


‘marked than now. Most of the six million popula- 


tion, even though over one-half of them live in 
cities rather than on the broad acres of this island 
continent that is as large as continental United 
States, derive their living indirectly at least from 
the land and its products. 

Australia’s agricultural surplus cannot be con- 
sumed at home. It must go abroad. In the last 
eight years 42 per cent of the products of her 

farms have been exported, mainly to 

the home land of Britain. 
With wheat and wool 
the island con- 
tinent is 


TEN THOUSAND TONS OF WHEAT AT A SINGLE COUNTRY SHIPPING STATION 


in a position to match anyone. Cheap land and ex- 
tensive use of labor-saving machinery produce cheap 
wheat. While the high cost of gasoline and oil limit 
the use of automotive power to a much greater ex- 
tent than here in America, the abundant supply of 
horse power makes possible a wide extension in the 
use of lands. Moreover, the correlation of wheat cul- 
ture and wool 
growing 
aids in the 
retention of 
fertility and 
improved 
yields. In- 
stead of 
growing 
wheat year 
after year as 
with us, or 
at most sum- 
mer fallow- 
Lea 0:t a 
season to 
permit of 
the accumu- 
lation of 
moisture in 
the soil, the 
dry belt 
farms of 
Western 
Australia, 
which are 
undoubtedly 
going to as- 
sume con- 
stantly in- 
creasing im- 
portance in 
the wheat 
program of 
the Common- 
wealth, fol- 


planting and harvesting, Australia 
With her limited population she is 
f every five or six which she raises. At present, Eastern Austra- 
in regions of low rainfall, 
In this dry belt elevators 
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low a rotation in which sheep utilize the land 
for one year out of three. By top-dressing the land 
with commercial fertilizer (90 pounds of super- 
phosphates to the acre), an excellent crop of grain 
is assured. When the grain crop is removed, sheep 
are turned into the long stubble, as the harvesting 
process strips off only. the heads of the grain. With 
this application of fertilizer, weed growth is fa- 
cilitated as an aftermath, but on this stubble 250 
sheep to the half section of land can be readily 
maintained. Practically a wool clip is produced at 
a minimum cost, the fertility of the land kept up, 
and the offal cleaned up by the use of live stock. 
The following season fallowing is practiced to con- 
serve moisture. In a country where the rainfall is 
only about ten inches a year it needs two seasons* 
precipitation to produce a crop of wheat. 

With low freight rates by water, distance is well- 
nigh annihilated. Even though the surplus’ pro- 
duction is disposed of in the far distant British 
market, Australia can hold her own with wool 
and wheat by reason of relatively low 
cost of production. Not so with 

the newer and less developed 

agricultural industries, such as 
sugar, rice, cotton, flax, tobac- 
co, and fruits. Here the gov- 
ernment has sought grower 
support by the allowance of a 
bonus on all of the crop ex- 
ported if it can be shown that 
only white labor is employed in 
its production. The situation is 
justified on the “white Austra- 
lia” policy, which maintains 
that the country at all hazards 
shall be kept wholly white. Un- 
der no condition will an alien 
race of any other color be introduced even. for 
menial labor. 

With a recently introduced crop such as rice that 
is grown on the irrigated lands, the bounty was 
applied not merely to the crop exported, but to the 
entire production, providing the growers would 

(Continued on page 1216) 


SUGAR CANE, TEN MONTHS OLD, FROM NORTH QUEENSLAND 


Australia. can grow sugar cane readily in her northern warmer sections as is shown from this ten 
months’ old crop. She insists, however, in growing it wholly by “white labor,’ which entails such a cost 
that heavy export subsidies are paid to producers to enable them to compete at all in the world’s markets. 
Last year nearly $3,000,000 were expended in export bounties to enable the surplus production to be sold 
abroad. In spite of this tax which is necessarily heavy on the limited population of this country, popular 
seutiment is universally opposed to the introduction of any alien races of color. 
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I believe in myself because without this faith I can- 
not hope to succeed. 


I believe in my wife and family because they are my 
choicest possessions. 


I believe in the home because it is the foundation of 
our nation. 


I believe in 4-H club work because it develops the 
boys and girls who are the citizens of to-morrow. 


I believe in the dairy cow because she is the chief sus- 
taining force of the human race. 


I believe in treating the cow kindly because she is a 
mother. 


I believe in the use of genuine dairy products in my 
home because of their unusual food value and be- 
cause it shows faith in my own product. 


I believe in dairy farming because diversification helps 
maintain the productivity of my farm and pro- 
tects my sources of income. 


I believe in the use of a pure-bred sire from proven 
ancestry because he can increase the value and 
production of my herd. 


I believe in the herd improvement association because 
it finds the boarder cows and helps me make 
more money from my dairy. 


I believe in the tuberculin test for my dairy herd be- | 


cause it protects me against losses and safe- 
guards human life. 


I believe in properly housing my live stock because it 
pays dividends in comfort, satisfaction, and labor 
savings. 


I believe in the future prosperity of the dairy indus- 
try because it supplies a basic food, and because 
it is the greatest branch of agriculture. 
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I believe in feeding good rations because I cannot ex- 
pect to get more out of my herd than I put into it. 


I believe in cooperation, because man should not live 
for himself alone. 


I believe in organization because it is a logical and 
profitable outgrowth of true cooperation. 


I believe in vaccination because it protects my hogs 
from cholera. 


I believe in the use of machinery because it takes — 
drudgery out of work and makes ita pleasure. 


I believe in farm records because farming is a busi- 
ness. 


I believe in studying my business because knowledge 


brings greater satisfaction, more enjoyment, and 


greater profits. : 


I believe in the legume, especially alfalfa, because it is. 
an excellent feed, a good milk maker, and re- 
plenishes the soil upon which it is grown. 


I believe in fertilizing my fields because the soil can 
yield in abundance only in accordance with its 
state of fertility. fees 


I believe in crop rotation because it protects against — 
insect pests, weeds, and plant diseases, and helps 
maintain soil fertility. Rae: 


I believe in paint because it lengthens the life of my — - . 
buildings and machinery, and makes their appear- ee 


ance more attractive. 


I believe in the use of electricity because it is a serv- 
ant ready to work day and night, takes no vaca- 
tions, and the harder it works the less it costs. 


I believe in standing squarely on my own feet and ac-. 


cepting responsibility for my own acts because 


this is the only real way to succeed. 


BRL Pe ee eee A ene an er mee MORRO ioe 
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ye An Account of an Exciting Encounter 


With a Wildcat 


RANSOM A.MOORE 


YING nearly in the center of not to attract the attention of the deer. After get- the rifle, So at the last minute I hung up my rifle 
Kewaunee County was a large ting around in the direction in which the deer was and took the shotgun. I started early with my 
tract of waste land, called the feeding, he would go up a tree on the opposite side hound, and after I got about a mile or two, it be- 
Dikeman Swamp, some three from the deer and get away up on some protrud- gan to clear off somewhat in the Northwest. It was 
PRleMidc andisix miles’ lone, ding limb. quite cold, and before I reached the hunting 
The major portion of this When the deer got within fifty or seventy-five gro unds the dee i Were 0H and everything ar 
swamp was scrub cedar which feet of the catamount he made a desperate spring csp with pearcely & bremels od wind Pia 

grew so thick that one could upon the deer, nearly always striking just over the I went into the swamp, just about sunrise, on an 
scarcely penetrate it. front shoulders. Immediately those great claws  °ld logging trail which was grown up to brush but 
te catamount had practically taken possession went into the underside of the deer’s neck, and the afforded me a fine opportunity to get through with- 


iis swamp, and lived quite largely upon par- long, sharp, lancelike teeth penetrated the top of out being covered by snow from the cedars, The 
ses, rabbits, and deer, swamp was about a mile 
were very abundant. seek wide at this particular 
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GENT LINGLE AE ADE 


point, and I had not gone 
more than a quarter of a 
mile before I discovered that 


‘high land around it soon ie 
i two large catamounts had 


me quite thickly settled. 
wildcats became so nu- 
ous that they came out 
ne swamps at night and 
ad the settlement, killing 
2s, sheep, chickens, and 
hing they could lay their 
upon. The settlers 
me very much alarmed 
“did not dare go near 
" swamp. The county 
‘rd offered substantial 
ities upon the wildcats 
‘the state also gave a 
est bounty. In spite of 
‘inducement, people were 
lid to go into the swamp 
them. 

acause I was brought up 
inter and trapper, I felt 
+ bound to help clean 
‘the wildeats, as I had 
e a rather complete 
y of these animals. While 
‘'y commonly were 
wn as catamounts, yet 
vord “catamount” more 


ynx With Hunting Knife 
Lake Hilbert, Hunting Camp, 
Northern Wisconsin, Oct. 24, 1927. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN :—It seems strange that after 42 years I should again get 
mixed up in a lynx cat encounter. Several farmers around here have had sheep and 
calves killed recently. They wanted me, a hunter, to try to solve the mystery. They 
thought that a bear was doing the killing, but upon looking things over carefully I felt 
it was the work of the deadly lynx cat. I set out traps and, strange to say, a small one, 
which I least expected to do the work, got him. I did not chain this trap solidly, for the 
cat would have smashed it in trying to escape. Instead, I cut a small sapling to which vi 
attached the trap. I attended to the traps regularly for three days without success. On 
going to this particular trap this morning, I followed the accustomed trail. The cat had 
been caught by one toe of the hind foot during the night and had carried the trap along 
the trail on which I was approaching. The brute lay crouching beside the path. I was 
wholly unsuspicious of danger, not even having a gun with me. However, I always carry 
my hunting knife for quick action. The brute jumped, but I struck a blow with the 

heavy cane I was carrying, warding him off. I then closed in and as he sprang back and 
made the final leap, I drove the hunting knife into his neck. Thus ended the struggle. My 
clothing was somewhat torn and I had one cheek slashed. The lynx cat drew first blood, 
all right. R. A. MOORE. 


Author Kills Another L 


come out from the cedars 
and followed the old log- 
ging road for a distance. I 
saw at once by the immense 
footprints that these were 
the animals I was after. 
Their tracks were perfectly 
fresh, as it had stopped 
snowing only about an hour 
before. 

My hound immediately 
s§ showed signs of nervous- 
ness and an earnest desire 
to have me take off the _col- 
lar. However, in hunting 
eats it is desirable to get as 
close to the cat as possible 
before letting the hound 
loose. By doing this, usual- 


P. S—A fourteen-year-old neighbor boy had been staying with me nights. He came ly the cats immediately run 
almost a mile through the woods every evening after dark to bring me milk. He had x up a tree or make a few 
ik 

# 


been very courageous but when he saw the lynx cat that I had killed and the scratch on short circles to find out just 


my cheek, he positively refused to come alone but had his brother drive him up to the what is following them. If 
cabin thereafter. the hunter is near at hand, 


erly, applies to the pan- he has an opportunity to get 


i In the fur tradethese  ygummansse sere nese AEA IE ATA TAS RATA PAA RAISE TA FEAST TATA: a shot while the animal is 
qaals are known as the treed. If the hound starts 


cat. While trailing deer through the snow, I the neck, practically paralyzing the deer. The barking too far away, the cat makes a circle 

n found that one of these catamountshadcome shock of striking practically always carries the and strikes out on a long trip. 
n the fresh trail. After following the deer fora deer to the ground, and while I have observed doz- I proceeded cautiously after the cats left the 
the cat would leave the track and make a ©" of instances of this kind I have never known road, but soon found it an impossibility to keep my 
sufficiently far and cautiously enough so as Lie Selma gre ney than a few feet from gun dry. We did not have breech loading shotguns 
The cat vere upon the deck several days. Com- en ieee ao aa iE pa Oe BRS ONS 
mon wildeats, smelling the deer, also come to feed. cap lock muzzle loading gun. I tried to keep the 
When finding deer thus killed, it was my practice locks of the gun under my hunting blouse, but 
found that in going through the dense cedar 


to set traps near the carcass. 
I repeatedly told my father that in the head of growth, the snow fell down upon me to such an ex- 


of Kewaunee and his kill; note the length of the 
\ ‘scratch on Professor Moore’s right cheek. 4 


the swamp I had discovered tracks twice as large 
as any I had ever seen before, and that these must 
be lynx cats. It was my first year teaching school 
in the home district, and I was planning for a fa- 
vorable Saturday to have a day’s hunt where I had 
discovered those enormous tracks, about six miles 
from home. 

One Friday night I made arrangements for the 
trip. My hound was in excellent shape, not hav- 
ing hunted for several days, and I planned the trip 
cautiously. While my father seemed to dislike to 
see me go after these savage animals, yet he was 
aware that I handled a rifle perfectly and went 
properly prepared with knife and hatchet to pro-~ 
tect myself in close quarters. I usually hunted the 
lynx cat with a .44 Ballard rifle, but something oc- 
curred which changed my plans. 

The night was clear until about three o’clock 
when it began to snow heavily. By daylight there 
seemed to be at least six inches on the ground. I 
felt that I could not keep the sights of my rifle 
open going through the snow-laden cedars. Fur- 
thermore, I knew if I got a shot at all, it would be 
only a few feet away, as the wildcat does not like 
to tree when there is snow in the trees. 


I had an excellent new double barrel shotgun, 
and I felt by loading it quite heavily with buck- 
shot it would be just as deadly at close range as 


tent that it moistened the tubes and locks of the 
gun. 

However, after going into the swamp forty or 
fifty rods, my hound began to stop, always a sign 
that we were near the quarry. She uttered very 
low whines and would not move even though I 
pulled on the chain. When I patted her she would 
move along, only to stop again after going a few 


A close-up of Moore’s “last wild cat’? which he killed with 
his hunting knife October 24, 1927. 
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feet. I. knew that the animals were 
near, so I unbuckled the collar and 
let her go. 

She went off like a bullet. In a 
few moments I heard her barking 
sharply. I knew at once that she had 
started the animals because it was the 
sharp, quick bark of hot.pursuit. I 
rushed forward to get as near to the 
hound as possible and came out of 
the dense cedars to a little black 
ash opening. I soon saw one of the 
largest catamounts that I had ever 
witnessed plunge out of the cedars. 

If I had had my rifle, I would have 
killed the animal then and there, but 
it was entirely out of range of a 
shotgun, so I made no attempt to 
shoot. As the cat plunged into the 
swamp on the opposite side of the 
black ash swale, the dog came out 
into the open and started to run 
across. .Just then the cat made a 
short swing in the heavy undergrowth 
and came out again. I saw at once 
that the cat was curious to know 
what was following her. 

The dog, intent upon running down 
the cat, did not notice the animal that 
had come out of the swamp on the 
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other end and was going back again 
two or three rods from the trail on 
which she went down. However, the 
cat was entirely out of range and 
again I could not shoot, but blamed 
myself for not taking my rifle. 

The dog, not expecting this quick 
turnabout of the cat, overran the 
track and it took four or five minutes 
before she got straightened out, but 
then she came tearing out of the ce- 
dars down the opening and into the 
dense woods again. I was expecting 
that the cat would make another cir- 
cle, but not so. The hound took a 
bee line toward the end of the swamp 
about two miles distant. 

I followed along the trail and final- 
ly wandered off into a larger growth 
of cedars where I came upon an old 
deer trail. I had run across this trail 
a few years before, and knew that it 
continued to the head of the swamp, 
which ended at the Scarboro Creek. 
The deer had used this trail so much 
that it seemed almost like a path 
through a dense forest. I followed 
for a short distance and found a large 
cedar that leaned over the trail. The 
top limbs had caught the snow so 


HANDSOME Speed Truck, ideal for a great 


variety of farm loads. 


International Har- 


vester makes eight distinct Speed Truck models. 
For 114, 1%, and 2-ton loads and with 4 or 
6-cylinder engine. Express or stake body, stock 
tack, grain tank, or any other type of body 
provided for any size truck. 


Speed ‘Truck or Heavy 


that the large root protruding near 
the ground made a comfortable seat 
free from snow. The hound had al- 
ready gone out of hearing, and there 
was nothing that I could do but wait. 

I concluded that the catamounts 
would follow the swamp as far as 


_ possible, but wouldn’t cross the creek 


because it had not yet frozen over. 
I felt that there was some possibility 
that when this animal turned to go 
back towards the center of the swamp 
it would get on this old deer trail 
where it was cleaner running and the 
snow would not drop into its fur. 

I remember distinctly the exact sit- 
uation. It was one of those quiet, cold 
mornings; the stillness of the air was 
almost intense, leaving such positive 
quietude that sounds could be heard 
at a great distance. I must have sat 
on my seat at least a half hour when 
all at once I seemed to hear my hound 
yelp away down at the head of the 
swamp. I listened intently because 
I was not positive. 

Two or three minutes later I heard 
the yelp distinctly and knew that the 
hound was coming toward me. From 
the rapid yelping I knew that the 
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INTERNATIONAL 


It is no accident that farmers are relying 
on International Trucks in the process of 
bringing farm hauling up on the plane 
with tractor farming and automobiling. 
International Harvester equipment has 
served them in every farming operation 
for so many years. International Harvester 
tractors have given them the standard 
farm power. And they have benefited by 
the intimate contact with International 
Harvester service, close by, everywhere 


in the land. 


Most important, they have preferred 
International Trucks for what they are— 
fine, sturdy trucks to be proud of, trucks 
sure to render many years of faithful farm 
hauling, Soe for field and road, for heav- 


ot 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


iest going. They know that Internationals 
have been serving tens of thousands of 
owners in city and town and country, for 
nearly a quarter-century. And they know 
of the quality of International service ren- 
dered by 136 Company-owned branches. 


Speed up your hauling in speed, quality, 
and efficiency. Own an International 
sizes run all the way from the 34-ton 
“Special Delivery” to the 5-ton Heavy- 
Duty truck. Let a good-looking Interna- 
tional save your time for profitable work. 
We will mail you an International truck 
folder on request. 


the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So.Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


One of the Heavy- 
Duty Internationals 
with a day’s dairy 
harvest. The Heavy 
Duties are of 212,32, 
and 5-ton capacities. 
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catamount was being pursued ° 
of the swiftest hounds th 
ever owned. It was also evi¢ 
my conjecture about the anit a 
ting on this trail was correct, 
sound indicated they were 
rectly toward me. I hadn 
wait before, looking down th 
saw the big catamount comi 
swift trot. iy 
Being perfectly acquain 
hunting bears and other ferocio 
imals, I did not seem to be e 
but calm and decisive like one 
be under such conditions. My 
were to let the animal get withi 
feet of me, then fire the first she 
if the animal was only wou 
have the other barrel in r 
plans would have worked ou: 
had it not been for a mishap, 
Before the animal came in 
got off the root and stood in t 
ter of the trail with gun real 
action. As the animal cam 
the given distance, I fired. 
great howl the animal bou 
into the cedars from the c 
the trail but fell down fro 
snow-covered branches. I notie 
flashing eyes of the animal, 
didn’t seem to take it a quarte 
second to make up its mind y 
do. With one leap it cleared 
twenty feet of space toward 
As the animal struck the gro 
pulled the trigger. But the cz 
wet and did not explode. The ; 
made another leap and would 
come directly into my face exce 
the fact that I had turned the 
grabbing the end of the gun ne 
muzzle with both hands. I stru 
catamount when it was no mor 
three feet from me. The force 
blow broke the direction a 
animal. 
As the animal passed, on 
huge paws went into my face, 
a claw into my upper lip. Tl 
not tear out readily, and swu 
the animal and myself around 
sharp claw cut through my lip 
knife, and the animal dropp 
two or three feet from where I st 
The locks, stock, and guards of 
gun went scattering off into the 
swamp, and I was left with n 
but the two empty barrels. — 
As the animal crouched to ma 
spring, I struck him a sledge-ha , 
blow which caught him in th 
of the head just as he was comi 
The force of the blow was su 
to crush his skull, and the anim 
quivering at my feet, ; 
The hound soon came up, too 
be in at the killing, but overjoye 
we had got this monstrous cat 
count of the smoothness and 
ness of the snow, I was quite si 
ful in finding the locks and ¢ 
that had been dashed from m 


for the home trip. 

The dog, after a few second 
off after the other catamount, 
or three times ran it within a - 


finally had to grab the dog to 


after a catamount with a shotgt 
(To be continued) 


Producer 


The 116th Holstein cow to pi 
in excess of 1000 lbs. butterfat 
year is Dutchland Creamell 
Girl, a 4-year-old owned by Dute 
Farm, Massachusetts. Her recor 
cently finished, is 26,842.2 lbs. 
1,015.87 Ibs. fat (1, 269. 21 lbs 


“Uncle Ab says it takes a 
plan. ahead. 


the Cow That Makes the 
i Money 


‘ table gives the results of one 
‘din a year of testing in the Long 
airie Association of Minnesota: 


t Value 
of Lbs. Valueof Feed above 
7s fat product* cost feed cost 

356 $196 $58 $138 
340 187 46 141 
329 181 52 129 
326 179 45 134 
303 167 50 117 
E 288 158 42 116 
260 143 50 93 
235 129 39 90 
226 124 38 86 
221 122 40 82 
126 69 34 35 
274 $151 $45 $106 


Fat valued at 55 cents a pound. 


The high cow in this herd returned 
ir times as much profit as the low 
y. If we can judge the value of 
se cows by the profits returned, 
m the high cow is worth just that 
iny times more than the low pro- 
cer. After all, this is the only true 
y of valuing a cow because a dai- 
man is in the business for a profit 
d not for his health. 

Placing a value of $50 upon the 
vest producer, which is consider- 
ly lower than prices paid for sim- 
r cows at sales, and judging their 
lue according to profits returned, 
). 2 would be worth $221. In other 
rds, her profit above feed cost was 
ual to what her owner would have 
teived in interest on a mortgage of 
763 bearing 8% interest. 

There is a profit in cows produc- 
2 800 lbs. fat or better a year. Every 
iryman should make this his goal 
d constantly practice the command- 
mt of the successful dairymen— 
ed, Weed, Breed, and Advertise. 


ny 


“ B. J. RosENQuIST, Tester. 
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Grooming Cows 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We have not 
Oved by association records in the 
enry County Association of Ili- 
fis that grooming increases milk 
eld, but we have proved that it im- 
‘oves the quality of milk. Some men 
ink it foolish to groom cows and 
. they wouldn’t let a horse leave 
e stable without being groomed. 
fe cow produces human food and in 
cases for consumption with- 
eny care other than straining, 
id straining is a poor means, at the 
st, to remove dirt from milk. It is 
‘better to keep the dirt out of the 
Ik by careful care of the cows 
id utensils. 
ne member said, “I do not have 
me to groom my cows,” but I no- 
he had time to groom his horses 
were not working. Another 
amber said, “Grooming puts me 
“my cows on a friendly basis.” 
ther member, “Any man who has 
ative enough to own a herd of 
s should have enough pride in 
erd to groom his cows.” 
find that milk producers who are 
tailers of their own product strive 
| produce a clean milk. They have 
‘nd it pays to groom cows. 
'To induce men to produce a clean- 
product, one distributor of milk 
4s put up a chart that can be seen 
dily by all, with each man’s 
imple of a filter showing amount of 
ken from his milk. These sam- 
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ples are arranged according to clean-~ 
liness. I have heard some producers 
say they were going to be the first 
on the chart. It is a fine method as it 
involves the spirit of competition. 
Another creamery pays a_ two-cent 
premium per pound fat for the clean- 
er cream. 

Grooming cows surely pays from 
the standpoint of quality alone. 

Jesse L. BARNES, Tester. 


An Ohio Record 


Eight Holstein cows in the herd of 
Brainard A. Ryburn of Ohio made, at 
three years of age, an average pro- 
duction of 11,837 lbs. milk containing 
426 ibs. fat. During this twelve 
months’ period of the Clark County 
Cow Testing Association.the cows av- 
eraged 10 months in milk and con- 


sumed in addition to 214 days of pas- 
ture, an average of 1510 lbs. hay, 
6,790 lbs. silage, and 8,384 Ibs. grain. 
The total feed cost was $98, and the 
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value of the product at $2.12 a hun- 
dred for 4 per cent milk was $232, 
leaving a return above feed cost of 
$134 per cow. 


Monthly Association Averages and High Herds 


eed 


Ass'n. Report 


High Herd Average 


State Association Mo. No. of Ave. Ave. No. of Ave. Ave. Owner 
cows milk fat Breed cows milk fat ‘ 
a 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs , 
Colo. Johnstown Noy 249 «9704 27.6 H. 12 1057 43. Nelson Bros. 
Utah Rich.-Lewiston a 475 665 i G. H 1191 38.6 F. H. Traveller 
Wash. Cowlitz Co. ™ 529.57 H. 26 1029 34.1 J. Bogart 
Til. Moultrie* 4 210 5 27.5 Pads 4 872 45.5 P. H. Wilson 
“ Kane 3 a 721 21.6 Leyes! 16 891 32.2 Melms Bros. 
Tenn. Hamilton Co. ia 656 22,1 By 3 629 34.2 Bird Bros. 
Minn. Watonwan Co.* 3 B91 21.6 H. 9 985 33.4 F. Rentz 
Penn. Allegheny Co. 5 453 24.0 R. G. 6 703 36.9 Fairacres Farm 
Ind. Randolph* = 225 26.4 Pied: 8 818 42.2 Abel & Hartzell 
en Perry-Spencer* “a 288 20.9 G. J. 16 586 31.3 Cc. R. Lang 
S. D. Castlewood* % 344 13.2 G. H. 11 626 22.9 D. Dickason 
Ore. Clackamas Oct. 518 25.5 H.-J. 5 1307' 47.6 W. L. Rhoads 
‘e Melowest 1* 2 600 4 G. J. 7 930 36.7 Cc. M, Conner 
Melowest 2* ” 544 30.2 J. 5 1025 50.6 P. F. Crouch 
Coquille Valley* uy 886 480 3.4 td 20 792 38.9 If. K, Pleap 
"3 Tillamook Nov. 1609 471 24.2 G. G 29 781 39.7 G. W. Durrer 
Mich. Ogemaw* Oct, 280 441 19.3 pet 9 830 28.7 O. A. Carroll 
# Otis. -Genesee* Re 293 544 22.1 H 24 986 36.9 I. Green 
N. Lenawee % 194 647 22.4 Poe 8, 1205 39.5 O. A. Donovan 
re: Livingston 1* Nov $65. 753) 2852 M. 7 61255 43:4 R. W. Darlington 
a Missaukee 2* rod 254 356 15.3 G. J. 2 910 43.7 Cc. L, Gray 
¥ S. Wexford 7 205 408 17.5 G. H. 6 634 29.7 B. Denike 
v Van Buren* ra 280 545 26.0 G. 6 845 41.2 W. Garrod 
#, Branch Co.* 2 277 =—-506 20.7 H.-J. 9 966 35.2 M. L. Tyler 
a N. Newaygo* be 169 414 20.4 Rd: 16 621 35.5 B. W. Pardee 
s Oceana, West* be 218 487 23.9 Pd 6 1195 57.8 H. Meyers 
Wis. Milton * 580 494 18.2 1. G. 36 551 26.6 Taylor & Bell 
#2 Genesee-Eagle 2 491 500 21.6 H 14 1164 39.3 F. Hess 
z Westby* ¥, 310 339 16.7 G. J 10 581 (29.2 B. Olson 
as Ced.-Grafton os 291 560 21.2 H. 11 1020 36.3 H. Bielefeld 
*h Merton-Lishon hy 505 591 22.1 H.-A 18 892 36.9 J. A. Dalton 
¥ Centerville *f 487 407 16.5 H. 11 1266 51.4 Woestman Bros, 
ess Haugen a 398 419 17.1 H. 16 887 32.0 A. Juza 
“ Algoma* $e 467 394 17.3 G. 17 561 28.5 G. F. Blahnik 
SP Cleghorn-Eleva mn 397: . “201s 14 3 G. G 11 1494 26.6 O. Foss 
a Spring Valley* sf 871 495 19.5 Pe 3 718 33.4 yunderson & Hammer 
33 Oak.-Tomah-War.* 2 38 536 19.9 H. 9 1454 47.9 N. S. Wakefield 
“3 Fond du Lac-G. Lake ”” 40 497 19.5 H. 14 1007 35.2 F. Marks 
i West Bend Oct. 361. 441 17.9 fg = 8 28 916 30.6 Wash. Co, Asylum 


*Retest rules followed. 


Lost! $78.00 A Year 
By Poor Separators 


—De Laval Proved It! 


is being lost by poor separators De Laval 

Agents in 17 states during the past year held 
hundreds of public tests, in which the skim-milk 
from some separator in each community was run 
through a new De Laval and separated again. 

In all these tests De Laval Separators never 
failed to recover butter-fat from such skim- 
milk. The butter-fat recovered in this way was 
immediately weighed and tested at the local 
creamery or cream station, and varied in value 
from a few cents to over a dollar. 

The average results from all the tests showed 
that the separators from which De Lavals 
skimmed the skim-milk were losing butter-fat at 
the rate of $78.00 a year. 


50,000 People Saw These Tests 


More than 50,000 people attended these demon- 
strations and many of them were amazed at the 
separating losses revealed and asked for tests to 
be made on their own separators. 

In view of the fact that no effort was made to 
secure skim-milk from the poorest separator in 
each community, and that the tests were Ccon- 
ducted under the observation of disinterested 
people entirely in the open and above board, they 
reveal a general condition. 

It has been conservatively estimated that 25 % 


| he ORDER to show exactly how much money 


of all separators in use today are wasting large 
amounts of butter-fat—enough to pay for a new 
De Laval in a short time. Is your separator in this 
class? To make sure it isn’t, try a new De Laval. 


Trade In Your Old Separator on 
A New De Laval 


The new De Lavals are the best separators 
ever made—they skim cleaner, run easier, are 
more convenient to operate and last longer than 
any others. They have many new features you 
will appreciate. Liberal trade allowances on old 
separators of any age or make made on new De 
Lavals, which are also sold on easy terms or in- 
stallments. See your De Laval Agent or send 
coupon for full information. ; 


MAIL COUPON 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 3421 
165 Broadway, New York 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 
Please send me without (Separator [ ] 
obligation full informa Milker { 
tion on cheek which 
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We extend to our readers the season’s greetings 
—a Merry Christmas and a Happy and Prosper- 
ous New Year. 


Wuy do some dairymen succeed and others fail? 
There are many reasons, among which we offer 
one as being of basic importance, Success is the 
result of ability and desire to recognize and make 
use of helpful information; failure is the result of 
inability or lack of desire to discover and use the 
known facts of good dairy husbandry. A study of 
ourselves is, therefore, a very important part of 
getting the greatest return from a given amount 
of feed, labor, and other investments and expen- 
ditures, 


SALT AND WATER 


Salt and water are both essential to profitable 
milk production. Aside from air, they are the 
cheapest products consumed by the cow, and it is 
rather difficult to understand why so many cow 
owners do not provide their herds with all the salt 
and water that they require. 

At one time it was thought salt was not essen- 
tial, but an extended experiment demonstrated 
that a cow needs salt quite as much as she needs 
other kinds of feeds. The quantity that a cow re- 
quires daily depends upon her size and the quan- 
tity of milk she produces. One to two ounces per 
cow daily is considered adequate. It is the prac- 
tice of some feeders to mix enough salt in the 
grain portion of the ration so that each animal 
gets one ounce daily, and then provision is made 
where they can eat as much more salt as they de- 
sire. This we consider a very satisfactory way of 
salting cows. 

Many instances could be cited where cows have 
not been given an adequate supply of water, for 
when they were given an opportunity to drink all 
they desired, their milk production increased 15 
per cent or more. The ideal way to provide both 
salt and water is to keep them before the cow all 
the time. That cows drink after they have finished 
eating their grain, is pretty good evidence that this 
is a good time to water cows. At any rate, what- 
ever system is used for providing salt and water 
for cows, let it be adequate and at no time let the 
cow be in need of these simple feeds. It is a 
waste of other feeds if cows are not supplied with 
sufficient quantities of salt and water. 
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LOADING THE DICE 


‘A prominent breeder of dairy cattle writes in 
part as follows: “I have read with a great deal of 
interest your editorial of November 10 on the ques. 
tion of the Holstein Association adopting the Herd 
Test Plan. The one great difficulty with the Herd 
Improvement Plan is to keep in everybody’s mind 
clearly the fact that it is a test of a herd and not 
an individual test. There is likely to bea constant 
demand that credit be given to high producing ant. 
mals on’test but the herd record should be featured 
and, of course, the record of the bulls whose get 
have shown themselves to be especially high pro- 
ducers. The danger that I see for the herd test is 
that the large breeders can never, in my opinion, 
year in and year out, make records comparable 


with the farmers who have a few registered cows. 


This will make it very difficult for the big breeder 
who goes on herd test to compete with another 
breeder who doesn’t go on test. 

“In my experience, for a man to go and buy a 
few high producing cows and breed them to a bull 
that may be out of a high producing cow or may be 
a show winner is a good deal like throwing dice. 
The results may be all the way from 2 to 12. The 
man who breeds for years and in his breeding op- 
erations eliminates all those that fail to meet cer- 
tain standards gradually gets a modified pair of 
dice—dice possibly with only 4’s, 5’s, and 6’s—so 
that when he throws the results will only vary 
from 8 to 12 instead of from 2 to 12. If any breed 
can get a large percentage of its breeders to adopt 
the Herd Test Plan for 15 or 20 years, those breed- 


ers will automatically make for themselves a pair 
of dice that has no low numbers.” 

This is another way of saying that the breeder 
who directs himself to the improvement of his herd 
and eliminates the low producers will establish 
fixed traits or characteristics in animals that have 
no low producing characters in their veins. They 
will reproduce animals of high producing traits, 
The only way to establish high producing charac- 
ters is to sell animals of low production to the 
butcher. The real purpose of the Herd Improve- 
ment Plan is to eliminate low producing animals 
and perpetuate those of high production and in this 
way establish a high producing herd rather than a 
medium herd with a few high producers. 

By the systematic “spotting out of the low pro- 
ducers,” as Professor Anthony puts it in his dis- 
cussion on our title page this week, we can load 
our breeding dice so that low production will be- 
come unusual and high production prevail more 
generally. Breeders can make for themselves “a 
pair of dice that has no low numbers.” 


FARM CONVENIENCES 


It is with considerable satisfaction that we read 
the recent survey made in Wisconsin as to the ex- 
tent to which the farm is taking advantage of 
those things which make farm life more pleasant 
and attractive. One-fourth of the farm homes in 
Wisconsin are equipped with furnace heat and 
power washing machines. One-fifth of these 
homes have radios and nearly as many are 
equipped with electric lights. 

The study was made by the Wisconsin Crop and 
Live Stock Reporting Service in co-operation with 
the rural and state graded schools. Reports were re~ 
ceived from nearly six thousand school districts 
covering a total of 52,757 farms. These reports in- 
dicate that 17% of Wisconsin farms are equipped 
with electric lights; 13% use electric power; 9% 
receive their electricity from home light plants; 
and 20% have radio sets. Pswer washing ma- 
chines are used in 25% cf the farm homes; 24% 
have furnace heat; 14% have piped running wa- 
ter in the kitchen; 30% have piped running water 
in the barn; 11% have bath tubs; and 7% have 
hot running water in the kitchen. 

We hope the time is not far distant when even 
larger use will be made of modern conveniences 
and labor saving devices on the farm and in the 
farm home. There is no place where they are 
more thoroughly appreciated and put to so good 
use. We are gratified, also, that the industry and 
opportunity of the Wisconsin dairy farmer are 
such that they permit of the investment in these 
things that make for better living and satisfac- 
tion on the farm. For the dairy farmer these con- 
veniences lighten his labor and that of his wife to 
a greater extent than for any other class. They 
are necessities rather than luxuries. 


PROOF WANTED 


“The farmer buys in a protected market at a 
high American price and sells in an open market 
at a low world’s price.” : 

This statement, with variations, is constantly 
and consistently used by those who argue for so- 
called farm relief legislation. It appears to be the 
bone and sinew of their argument, yet we have 
seen no proof submitted. We hold no brief for the 
protectionist, nor do we care to enter into this as 
a political discussion. However, we are interested 
in the facts. 

‘What does the farmer buy in a protected mar, 
ket that every other person does not buy? With 
very few exceptions the tools and equipment of 
farming as a business are all on the free list. The 


American farmer can buy his mower or other . 


farm business equipment from a foreign manufac- 
turer and he pays no duty. What he does buy in a 
protected market is what every other man is com- 
pelled to buy. 

Certainly there is no discrimination against the 
farm buyer. If anything, there is discrimination 
against the city buyer. If the consumer pays the 


tariff duty, as some claim he does, then 
extra for his butter to the tune of tw 
a pound as well as extra for most other 
and household articles. He pays dui 
everything he buys to as large an exten 
farmer, in addition to which he pays a ta st 
on the tools and machinery he uses. He i; 
pelled to a larger extent than the farme 
in a “protected market.” i 
We ask again: What does the farmer buy 
protected market that every other Ameri 
zer. does not buy? We haye put this sa 
tica many times to those who have used t 
gument, and we have yet to find a man’ 
given any supporting evidence of his el 
they veply, they avoid the question and — 
“holler down the rain barrel’ other unsup 
statements or generalizations, with the ap 
intention of distracting attention, = = 
There is some truth in the statement t 
tain farm products, like cotton and wheat, 
the world price in our domestic market. How 
this does not apply to all farm produets, 
time goes on the farmer will be more inte 
than the manufacturer in tariff rates on |] 
ucts. Consumers of farm products in the 
States are increasing very fast, and prod 
farm products are decreasing. In the not 
future we may see an insistent call frorn 
for free trade in food products, and then 
tle royal will be on. 
“He must buy in a protected market” is 
bogey. The facts do not show any discrimi 
against the farmer. Men who use this kin 
gument should submit proof as well as 
mere assertion. 2 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNC: 

The dairy industry will regret to learn that 
C. W. Larson has resigned as chief of the 
of Dairy Industry. This regret gives place 
joicing, however, when the announcement 
companied by the news that he has been ch. 
direct the manifold and valuable activities 
National Dairy Council. As chief of th i 
Bureau, Dr. Larson has shown unusual ex 
ability and has gained the good will and ¢ 
dence of all phases of the dairy industry. His 
lection for his new duties has met with wu 
approval and should tend to strengthen a 
vance the work of the Council. : 

The small group of men who met a few 
ago and formed the National Dairy Counci 
builded better than they knew. They were 1 
vision, yet it is doubtful if they saw then th 
sibilities of the organization and what a s 
substantial contribution it would make, not « 
the dairy industry but to the health of th 
as a whole. Through the wise leader 
President Munn, it has functioned excee 
well for the dairy industry, not selfishly 
presenting the merits of milk sanely and 
gently in connection with the whole pro 
health and proper nutrition. In this way 
secured the whole-hearted support and ec 
tion of the medical profession, the health autl 
ties, the schools, the women’s clubs, and, in» 
al, all welfare agencies.. We do not know 
other case where such universal and gen 
operation has been given to an object whic 
be construed as being selfish. However, by it 
tions the Council has justified and strengtl 
this co-operation. 

President Munn and his co-workers are 
congratulated upon their accomplishments 
even such splendid progress as has already 
made is only the forerunner and the pro 
future benefits to the dairy industry and 1 
health of the nation. It is therefore with § 
pleasure that we learn that President Munn 
successful in securing Dr. Larson, sound i 
ment and well trained, to join the Counci 
directing force. The good work already d 
challenge to the future and should lead th 
industry to give the Council its whole-he 
support, financially and in every other way. 
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~ Moving a Stave Silo 

y would you suggest to move a 10x24 foot 
d stave silo to a new location about a mile 
‘and without taking it down? 

scow, Idaho. H.-O. HH: 
Te hesitate to advise moving a stave silo with- 
aking it down. It is very doubtful whether 
sould get it back on the foundation and in 
j shape without racking it to such an extent 
it would not stand well. Furthermore, the 
ise is quite likely to be greater than in tak- 
he silo down and re-erecting it. 

owever, if it is desired to move the silo with- 
taking it down, very likely the nailing of one- 
inch strips around the inside of the silo as 
ior hoops will enable one to handle it without 
lapsing. As a matter of safety, these inside 
hoops or stays should be placed at the 
point that the outside hoops are placed. Af- 
otecting the silo in this manner and tighten- 
up the outside hoops, the silo may be tipped 
on its side and moved on wagons or on a 
ally built set of runners. 

ew years ago in discussing this same subject 
isconsin subscriber sent us his experience as 
e first tightened the hoops, then raised the 
vith a jack screw and loaded it on two eight- 
ights. These were fastened solidly by nailing 
planks inside and outside. The outside planks 
@ notched out some to fit the circle of the 
ind inside plank. The corners were chopped 
it against the silo. It was then loaded for 
ing. We placed plank on the ground to move 
and moved with rollers. Pulling was done 
ta tackle block. When ready to place on wall 
silo was let down two inches at a time by us- 
a bar for a lever. The staves were not moved 
‘of line in moving.” 


; Carbonaceous Feeds Needed 


have sweet clover hay as dry roughage and 
k beets as succulent roughage. I also have soy 
is and cottonseed meal is available at low 
‘Will you suggest other feeds needed and 
2 a balanced ration for me? 


itakers, N. C. O7 KE: 

e greatest need in this case is for carbona- 
concentrates such as corn, hominy feed, bar- 
ats, grain sorghum, and feeding molasses. 
suggest the sweet clover hay be fed to the 
t of appetite along with the stock beets at a 
of about 4 lbs. daily for each 100 lbs. of live 
ht. If the hay is somewhat coarse such as to 
t more or less unpalatable, one could sprin- 
lightly with thinned cane feeding molasses 
ereby tempt the cows to eat more of it. 
combination of roughage when fed as sug- 
requires a concentrates mixture yielding 
More than 10 per cent of digestible protein, 
n fed at a rate of 1 pound for each 3 pounds 
ailk produced. In fact, such a mixture supplies 
| protein than is actually required according 
eding standards. A mixture composed of 200 
each of ground corn, hominy feed, ground 
bran, 100 lbs. of cane feeding molasses, and 
ys. each of cottonseed meal and ground soy 
will yield a little over 10 per cent of di- 
e protein. 

the ration composed of 15 Ibs. sweet clover hay, 
s. beets, and 10 lbs. of the above mixture sup- 
3 lbs. of digestible protein and 18 lbs. of total 
stible nutrients. The requirements for a cow 
ghing 1,000 Ibs. producing 30 lbs. of 4 per 
milk daily are 2.48 lbs. digestible protein and 
Tbs. total digestible nutrients. 


Soy Bean Hay and Sheaf Oats 


P roughage I have a hay composed of about 
fourths soy beans and one-fourth sudan 
I also have sheaf or bundle oats, and I have 
ed oats available. I understand that soy 
$ are very high in feeding value when cut in 
loom and that the U. S. Department of Agri- 
e does not recommend the feeding of soy 
hay alone on account of this high feeding 
stating that digestive trouble may result. If 
‘true, how would it do to grind the sheaf 
straw, grain and all, and feed this with the 
n hay? If I feed the soy bean-sudan hay 
‘only roughage, what is a good grain mixture 
including oats? Give me a grain mixture 
le for feeding with soy bean hay and ground 
its. 
yle, Mo. Begs 2d be 
bean hay would probably have a higher feed- 
when cut after the pods are well formed, 
percentage of the leaves could be saved 
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at that time. Such hay would not be quite as 
palatable as earlier cut hay and there would be 
greater difficulty in curing it because the bean pods 
do not dry out rapidly. The general practice is to 
cut soy beans for hay when in full bloom or very 
shortly afterwards just as the pods are forming. 
When cut at this time, the hay has a feeding anal- 
ysis very similar to alfalfa hay, and feeding trials 
indicate it is nearly equal to alfalfa for dairy cows. 
As a rule, a greater percentage of soy bean hay is 
refused by cows, owing to the coarse stems, than is 
true with alfalfa. Nowhere do we know of feeding 
trials indicating that soy bean hay fed alone causes 
digestive trouble. The soy bean seed, if fed in large 
quantities, would likely cause some trouble, and the 
butterfat from cows so fed would be too soft for 
good butter. 

As a general rule, soy bean hay is combined with 
silage. Not often does one feed soy bean hay as 
the only roughage. We would not hesitate to 
feed it as the only roughage if no other roughages 
were available to feed with it. A grain mixture 
suitable for feeding with soy bean hay in which 
there is some sudan grass could be made of 300 
lbs. of ground oats, 300 lbs. of ground corn or 
ground barley or hominy feed, 200 lbs. bran, 100 
lbs. each of linseed meal and cottonseed meal. 

There is no objection to grinding the sheaf oats 
which, together with the soy bean hay, would con- 
stitute a good roughage combination. We suggest 
moistening the roughage, both hay and ground 
sheaf oats, with thinned feeding molasses to make 
it more palatable. A suitable grain mixture could 
be made by adding 100 lbs. of gluten feed to the 
mixture given above. 


Solids in Skimmilk 


What is the comparative content of solids in 
skimmilk from the Jersey, Guernsey, Brown Swiss, 
Ayrshire, Holstein, and Milking Shorthorn breeds? 

Morrill, Neb. Cc. M. K. 

There are no analyses available as to the aver- 
age composition of skimmilk from milk of the va- 
rious breeds. Professor Eckles, however, gives in 
“Dairy Cattle and Milk Production” a table show- 
ing the average composition of the whole milk of 
the several breeds as computed from a large num- 
ber of records published by experiment stations. 
We reproduce this table below, adding a column to 
show the probable composition of the skimmilk re- 
sulting from separation: 


Whole milk analyses 


Solids Total Solids in 

Fat not fat solids skimmilk* 
% % % %o 
Holstein 8.45 8.84 12.29 9.2 
Shorthorn 3.80 9.05 12.85 9.5 
Ayrshire 3.85 9.13 12.98 9.6 
Guernsey 4.98 9.72 14.70 10.2 
Jersey 5.14 9.76 14.90 10.3 


*Estimate based on the assumption that one pound of 
solids not fat is left in the cream and that 100 pounds of 
milk will yield 85 pounds of skimmilk. 


To provide further data on the relation between 
the fat content of milk and its content of solids 
not fat, we have combined 754 analyses of milk re- 
ported by the Minnesota and Illinois agricultural 
experiment stations. We have classified these 
analyses on the basis of a variation of one-half of 
one per cent in fat test and then estimated, as 
previously, the approximate per cent of solids that 
would be retained in the skimmilk. The results 
are given in the following table: 


Whole milk analyses 


Solids Total Solids in 
Fat not fat solids skimmilk* 
%o % % '% 
3.0 8.2 11.2 8.5 
3.5 8.5 12.0 8.8 
4.0 8.7 12.7 9.1 
4.5 9.0 13.5 9.4 
5.0 9.2 14.2 9.7 
5.5 9.4 14.9 9.8 
6.0 9.5 15.5 10.0 


*Estimate based on the assumption that one pound of 
solids not fat is left in the cream and that 100 pounds of 
milk will produce 85 pounds of skimmilk. 


The above table indicates that as the fat per- 
centage of milk increases the percentage of solids 
not fat also increases, but not as rapidly or in the 
same proportion. While these averages indicate a 
definite relationship between fat and solids not 
fat, the individual tests show variations from the 
normal. For instance, 34 analyses of milk testing 
from 3.75 to 4.20 per cent fat, showed a variation 
of from 8.3 to 9.9 per cent in solids not fat; and 
34 analyses of milk testing from 4.25 to 4.74 per 
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cent fat, showed a range of from 8.9 to 10.1 per 
cent solids not fat. However, these are the ex- 
tremes in variation and are not indicative of the 
general trend of the relationship between fat and 
solids not fat. 

The weather, period of lactation, feed, and oth. 
er conditions affect the per cent of solids not fat 
in milk without regard, in many cases, as to their 
effect on test. For instance, although the casein 
content of milk increases with advancing lactation 
as does the fat content, dry pastures and hot 
weather in late summer tend to decrease the ca- 
sein content of milk much more than it does the 
fat content. This is one of the reasons why cheese 
made at such times leaks fat badly, does not press 
together well, and does not stand up although be- 
having perfectly when first made. There is also 
excessive loss of fat in the whey. “This behavior,” 
say Van Slyke and Price in their new book on 
cheesemaking, “is due to the abnormal decrease of 
casein in relation to fat, so that the milk and 
cheese contain an excess of fat.’”’ However, this 
condition is liable to affect all milk alike, whether 
from high testing or low testing cows. 


While Professor Eckles’ report indicates a rel- 
atively higher percentage of solids not fat in milk 
than is given in the succeeding table, the ratio be- 
tween solids not fat in milk of different tests is 
about the same. His report indicates that 100 
pounds of Holstein skimmilk would contain about 
9.2 pounds solids as compared with 10.2 pounds 
for Guernsey skimmilk, a difference of 1.1 pounds. 
The succeeding table would indicate that 100 
pounds of 3.5 per cent milk would contain 8.8 
pounds solids as compared with 9.7 pounds for 5 
per cent milk, a difference of 0.9 pound. 

While the above discussion has been based 
largely on the relationship between fat and solids’ 
not fat in whole milk, it applies in like measure 
as to skimmilk. We believe the estimates as to 
solids in skimmilk from milk of varying tests may 
be fairly well relied upon. It is possible that the 
smaller quantity of cream of a given test secured 
from low testing milk may vary the content of 
solids in the resulting skimmilk. It would be our 
opinion, however, that this would not have a ma- 
terial effect. 


Getting Ready for Pasture 


Anticipating a shortage of pasture next summer, 
I have limed 10 acres to be seeded to sweet clover 
in oats. How much pasture may I expect from 
the sweet clover after the oats are off. About 
when will it be ready to pasture? About what rate 
of seeding should I make the oats and sweet clov- 
er? If I cannot expect much from this sweet 
clover the first year, what suggestion have you for 
Saat an a my native pasture and this sweet 
clover? 


Boone, Iowa. Cc. R. A. 

If everything is right, one could begin pasturing © 
the sweet clover approximately the last week in 
August and continue until the latter part of Octo-: 
ber. First year sweet clover should. not be pas- 
tured heavily late in the season unless the acreage 
and number of live stock are such as to supply con- 
siderably more feed than is required. The plants 
should be allowed some opportunity for growth as 
long as weather permits. 


We have seen splendid pastures from first year 
seedings of sweet clover in oats, and we have seen 
no pasture at all. Three factors are largely re- 
sponsible for success in a venture of this kind. 
The soil must be sweet, the inoculation must be 
thorough, and the rainfall after the oats are cut 
must be ample and timely to give the young, tender 
plants an opportunity to take full advantage of the 
remainder of the growing season. When all three 
are right, there is pasture, and when one or more 
is not right, there is little or no pasture. 


We suggest seeding not more than two bushels 
of early oats and from 10 to 15 lbs. of searified, 
white biennial sweet clover seed per acre. The 
sweet clover seed should be inoculated with the 
proper bacterial culture which may be secured 
from any reliable seed company. Directions for 
its use accompany the culture. 


To supplement the native pasture, we suggest a 
seeding of sudan grass which will be ready to pas- 
ture about six weeks after it is seeded. The time 
of seeding should, therefore, be gauged according 
to the anticipated needs for the extra feed. One 
seeding of sudan could be made at a time when it 
will supplement the native pasture best, and a 
later seeding made when it will supplement the 
new seeding of sweet clover best. The rate of 
seeding sudan is from 15 to 20 lbs. per acre, seeded 
broadcast on a seed bed, the surface of which is 
prepared as for corn. 


\\ 
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Buttermakers’ Short Course 


The University of Nebraska an- 
nounces a short course in buttermak. 
ing and creamery management to be 
held January 9—21st. This course is 
especially designed to meet the needs 
of the man engaged in creamery 
work. The creamery is modern in 
every way and completely. equipped 
for the various branches of the dairy 
industry. 

The course of instruction will cover 
testing milk and cream, principles of 
chemistry and bacteriology applied 
to creamery practice, grading, neu- 
tralizing, pasteurizing, churning, 
and packing. Lectures on creamery 
problems, principles of accounting, 
advertising, marketing, creamery or, 
ganization, and management, as well 
as mechanical refrigeration, will be 


given. 
- For further information address 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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YN the same sense that Judge 


Landis is termed the Czar of 

Baseball and Will Hays the 

Czar of Motion Pictures, the 

daily press has published the photo- 

graph of C. W. Larson and has des- 

ignated him as “‘The Czar of the Four 
Billion Dollar Dairy Industry.” 

This is, of course, the kind of pub- 
licity the daily press delights in, and 
it all comes from the fact that on De- 
cember 1 the National Dairy Council 
engaged Dr. Larson as director of 
the work in which it is engaged. Dr. 
Larson has been Chief of the Bureau 


Cc. W. LARSON 


Mr. Larson has resigned as chief of 
the U. S, Bureau of Dairy Industry to 
accept the position of director of the 
widespread activities of the National Dai- 
ry Council in promoting the wider and 
more general use of dairy products. 


of Dairy Industry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and enjoys 
the confidence and respect of all de- 
partments of the industry. In an- 
nouncing his selection, M. D. Munn, 
President of the National Dairy 
Council, said: ‘‘The development of 
the four billion’dollar dairy industry 
and the growth of the Dairy Council 
movement made it necessary to in- 
crease the executive force of the 
Council. Dr. Larson will direct the 
activities of the Council and brings 
to this organization a unique back- 
ground of experience and a wide ac- 
quaintance with the leaders of the 
industry.” 

Dr. Larson, a graduate of Iowa 
State College in 1906, has had a wide 
experience in practical management 
of creameries and cheese factories. 
He was with the dairy department of 
Pennsylvania State College for ten 
years, at the head of this department 


Christmas Inspiration 


You may be down but you’re not 
out if you have the indomitable spirit 
of Theodore Notbohm. 

Seven years ago this Southern Wis- 
consin Holstein breeder lost his entire 
herd of 26 head from tuberculosis, a 
herd he purchased with the farm in 
1912 and in which there had been 
nothing but pure-breds for 40 years. 
Today the Maple Lawn Holstein herd 
numbers about 28 head, nearly all 
pure-bred and all but one raised on 
the farm. It has been on the federal 
accredited list for five years. Mr. 
Notbohm believes thoroughly in the 
tuberculin test and would not have an 
untested animal in his barn. 

Four years ago Mr. Notbohm lost 
his eyesight and has suffered much 
since. But he does not complain. 
With the help of his cane and his 


most of that time. After securing his 
doctor’s degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1915, Dr. Larson was appoint- 
ed to the Chair of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Columbia University. Dur- 
ing the war he was requested by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
come to Washington for special war 
work, following which he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief of the dairy 
division, receiving the appointment 
of chief of the division in 1921. A 
Bureau of Dairy Industry was estab- 
lished in 1924 and Dr. Larson has 
developed the policies and program of 
work under which this Bureau is ex- 
panding. 


The Growth of the Dairy Industry 


“With 7 per cent less dairy cows 
in 1926 than in 1920,” said President 
Munn in his annual address, ‘‘we pro- 
duced 34.7 per cent more milk than in 
1920. Think of the influence that has 
had on the stabilization of ag- 
riculture. 

“T listened the other day to a dis- 
cussion about getting relief to the ex- 
tent of three or four hundred million 
dollars in one cereal and three or 
four hundred million dollars in an- 
other—a total of somewhat less than 
a billion dollars, which would‘ com- 
pletely relieve agricultural distress. 
Why, through this animal this relief 
can be secured, the human race much 
improved, soil fertility much improved, 
and prosperity on the farm much im- 
proved, and it can be done on an eas- 
ier, more certain, more effective and 
and more permanent basis, in my 
judgment, than in any other way. 

“We know today that the least im- 
portant consideration in connection 
with food is the satisfaction of hun- 
ger. We know that the great im- 
portant question is—What foods will 
best supply most economically the 
elements that are necessary to build 
and sustain the human frame and 
produce the most efficient form of 
human beings? 

OF the consumer’s dollar, twenty 
cents went for milk and its products 
during 1920. Taking the 24.8 per 
cent increase in consumption of dairy 
products, we find that the per cent 
of the consumer’s dollar has been 
raised by practically 4.75 and yet we 
have not reached anywhere near the 
amount these dietary scientists are 
telling us and telling the public 
should be used of these products to 
build the best frame and maintain the 
best mind. They say it should be at 
least 30 per cent in order to meet the 
requirements that are necessary. If 
we reached that point in the next 
eight years, our supply of dairy prod- 


canine friend, Bob, he gets around 
alone—milks, runs the separator, cur- 
ries the horses, and does odd chores. 
This fall he husked and tied 7 acres 
of corn alone. In his spare time re- 
cently he braided a doormat from 
corn husks. His wife and his son, 
Wallace, help run the 95-acre farm 
and his daughter, Helen, a high 
school student, is a good “hired 
hand.” 

As you step into the milk house 
and from there into the barn, you 


note the fresh, clean appearance of - 


the white walls and ceilings. You 
are informed that the whitewash for 
this, the poultry and hog houses 
comes from the carbide gas plant lo- 
cated in the basement of. the home. 
The lime wash taken from this plant 
is used as a spray for the orchard 
trees and is occasionally applied as a 
fertilizer to the fields, helping to 
make alfalfa grow luxuriantly, a crop 


ducts would have to be inerea 
over 45 per cent. 

“Here we have not only of 
desire for increased business 
have the scientific support and 
ments and backing of dietary 
tists as to what we ought to 
the interest of the consuming | 
We are able to go, not with a 
story to the consuming publ 
with a story built on a scienti 
dation and supported by the scie 
world of this country. 

“Are we doing what we ou: 
do ourselves in this regard? 
hesitatingly say no, we are | 
Here are thousands upon tho 


i 


M. D. MUNN 


Mr. Munn was re-elected presiden 
the National Dairy Council and will 
tinue active as head of the Council, w 
its fourteen regional units in stra 
locations throughout the country. 


of butter manufacturers, thou 
upon thousands of milk distribut 
hundreds of thousands of farm 
farmer organizations, and ea 
really in itself a unit. They 
grouped together in sixteen o 
teen national organizations, but 
national organizations are nc 
ganized to raise funds to ca: 
this work. That is the business ¢ 
National Dairy Council. 
“How.can we get this over 
industry? How ean we picture 
this industry the possibilities that 
ahead of it, the opportunities | 
are coming to it? Why, if I we 
ing to say that there was any 
request that could be made, it 


to see and visualize the opport 
and possibilities that lie ahead | 
If we will only take advanta 
these opportunities, there is’ no 
to what can be done in expandi 
industry.” 


which has been a standby on M! 
Lawn Farm for many years. _ 

The home is modern throug 
with running hot and ¢éold we 


lamps in the house, yard, and Ls 
Mrs. Notbohm cooks with ace 
gas and is enthusiastic over it 


himself and thinks that acetylene 
is a good, economical source of 
and light. 

Theodore Notbohm has serve 
secretary and manager of the 
erative creamery near his home 
last winter was' elected presiden: 
is optimistic about the fut 
farming and in his comeback a 
two such hard blows—his loss of 
and eyesight—there is a real 
mas inspiration. 
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-.. Be not afraid; for behold, 
wing you good tidings of great joy 
i 

ich shall be to all the people.” 
nd this is the sign unto you: Ye 
gil find a babe wrapped in swad- 
mg clothes, and lying in a man 
m-—St. Luke 2:10, 12. 

38 A Christmas Prayer 

Ve thank Thee, O God, that the message 
‘new hope for the world came to humble 
n in the line of duty. We thank Thee 
t that hope and that promise was incar- 
eina little child. We are filled with awe 
the presence of all childhood for we res 
mber that in them is the future, and as 
| rejoice and are glad for the birthday of 
| Christ our minds turn naturally to chil. 
im and we are filled with desire to make 
™m happy, and healthy, and good. We re- 
in thanks, O God, for the humble men of 
jth, for the men who are eager to see some 
iy good born, for the men who are not 
liamed of hope and faith, even in the midst 
life’s unending round of work. May this 
a happy Christmas for all and may we 
do our part toward making a happier 


rid. 
: ye 


oe 
fre draws near the birth of Christ; 


e moon is hid, the night is still; 
single church below the hill 
| P aling, folded in the mist.—TENNYSON. 


2 


many Christmas days 
have come and gone that 
3} our minds are full of the 
traditions, the folklore, the 
| customs of many lands and 
“| climes. In all that we have 
=— in sacred memory there 
fides a universal desire for peace 
id good will, and for the dissem- 
ation of happiness. We are chil- 
‘en, all. We long for that mystical 
mething that shall lift us above the 
itty, the sordid, the commonplace, 
d help us to share in the noble, the 
merous, and the exceptional. 

For a brief span at any rate we 
andon ourselves to the spirit of 
vistmas. And what is the spirit of 
ristmas but the spirit of good 
1, the spirit of good deeds, the 
rit of sacrificial love—love that 
des out of its way to bring smiles 
ad gladness to others. Of course, 
Mowing the thought to its logical 
pnelusion, we shall desire that more 
‘this spirit shall abound through- 
t the year. Perhaps it is tne very 
ct of Christmas that gives us so 
ich of love and good will and gen- 
osity throughout the year. 

Modern life, the making of a liv- 
, is a more or less stern business; 
he struggle calls for strength of 
janhood and womanhood. In the 
ocess our lives become somewhat 
alloused; we dare not give way to 
that is called “softness” lest we fail 
1 the struggle. And yet, beneath 
We eorface of the most mature, the 
ost matter-of-fact man or woman, 
here lives another being who is the 
y, the girl of dreams and hopes and 
als; the boy, the girl of warm 
art and abounding faith. Christ- 
brings to these the opportunity, 
the moment, to live again in all 
sweetness and good will of child- 
d, and to get a new grip. upon 


~~ 


Milkfed Collegians 


Agitated statisticians have been 

jucting nation wide investigations, 
y by means of questionnaires, 
e purpose of learning how boot- 
iquor is consumed by college stu- 
mts. Nothing extraordinary has 
revealed—at least nothing un- 
cted nor menacing to our na- 
al morality. And now, like a bolt 
om the blue, comes authentic in- 
wmation to the effect that college 
Oys and girls are milk drinkers. 


q 
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Wayside Musings 


“The Strength of the 
Humble and the Weak” 


JOSEPH S. MORRIS, WISCONSIN 


faith and confidence in each other. 
Who can say that we are not the bet- 
ter for Christmas even though it may 
be true that we do not carry enough 
of its spirit into all the year? 


Man is a poet and a mystic and we 


do not know him until we know him 
in his deepest heart, until we know 
him as he would really be should op- 
portunity be given for the expression 


of his best and noblest self. 

And how the spirit of Christmas 
serves to drive out enmities, animosi- 
ties, and lingering hates and wounds. 
It seems almost a sacrilege to carry 
these into the warm-hearted Christ- 
mastime. Is not the world purer, 
better, for Christmas that takes away 
some of the hate and ill will? 

I have topped this story with the 
beautiful text from the gospel of St. 
Luke. Men were told not to be afraid. 
Heaven had moved with good tidings 
of great joy for all the people. It is 
remarkable how inclusive the mes- 
sage is—“‘all the people.” Never can 
we have good tidings of great joy 
that are exclusive and that shut out 
some and admit others as a chosen 
few. And how beautiful is the story 
that there were shepherds abiding in 
the fields keeping watch over their 
flocks by night, and that to them, in 
the line of common, honorable work 
heaven was to make known its newer 
and better day. Is it not true that all 
good tidings of better things come 
from workers, from those who are 
busy doing the thing nearest at 
hand, however much they may pro- 
ject themselves into the future and 
dream of better things? How much 
betterment or blessing has ever come 
to mankind from its idlers, rich or 
poor? 

And then this: “And this is a sign 
unto you: Ye shall find a_ babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
lying in a manger.” Here is weak- 
ness and humility of station, and yet 
out of these God is to bless the world. 

Shall we be wandering far afield if 
we expand the thought at this time 
and turn our attention to the babies, 
the children of the land? Are they not 
a sign to us of tomorrow? Has it not 
been true again and again that out 
of the loins of the common people 
have sprung earth’s great deliverers? 

Christmas is essentially a _ chil- 
dren’s holiday. Let it be so. Let us 
look into the face of happy, hopeful, 
expectant childhood and know that if 
there is to be any good in the world 
when we have grown old with the 
burden-carrying of the years it must 
be because we have been faithful to 
our children and helped them to see 
the good, the beautiful, and the true. 

Let every window in every church 
everywhere be bright with glowing 
lights; let every home everywhere 
put a light in its windows; let every 
heart everywhere shine with new ra- 
diance that the spirit of the Christ 
Child may find its way throughout the 
whole world bringing cheer and 
gladness and better days. 


The California Dairy Council ex- 
plodes this bomb filled with official 
statistics. It shows that more milk 
per capita is sold in Berkeley and 
Palo Alto than in any other cities in 
the state. A young woman in charge 
of the dining rooms at Stanford Uni- 
versity strengthens the evidence by a 
statement that 750 students who eat 
there consume 200 gallons of milk 
daily. 

Will somebody now conduct a lac- 
teal questionnaire and oblige?—-Sen 
Francisco Bulletin. 
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WONDERFULLY efficient butter mak- 

ing machine built on the same working 
principles as the machines used in large cream- 
eries, differing only in size and price. 
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HOME BUTTER MAKER. 


It gets all the butterfat out of the cream. It churns 


rapidly so the butter comes in from one-half to one- 
fourth of the time. By simply throwing in clean water 
and giving a few turns, you remove all buttermilk. In- 
stead of working the moisture out, the MINNETONNA 


works the moisture in, so 
necessary to the flavor and 
the keeping qualities, and 
giving an “over-run” (of 
moisture and salt) of from 
20 to 25 per cent above 
butterfat test. Hence more 
and better butter. 
Churning' capacity 3 to 12 
gallons. Working capacity 3 


to 20 lbs. Larger sizes up to 
100 lbs. capacity. 


Write for description and for 
FREE 320-page catalogue of 
Dairy Goods. 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MFG. COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Dairy Supply House) * 


1245 W. Washington Blvd., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Sale Branches in Principal Cities 


ie 
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CHURNS THE 
BUTTER AND 


= WORKS IT.-5 


Stable Floors 


Kreolite Wood Blocks provide the 
ideal stable floor for the dairyman. 
They are sanitary, easy on the 
cattle’s feet, and prevent the fre- 
quent slipping and the consequent 
damage to stock. 


Laid with the tough end grain up- 
permost and thoroughly impreg- 
nated with Kreolite Oil, they ren- 
der the maximum of strength, en- 
durance, and permanent economy. 
They will actually Outlast the 
Stable. 


| Write to us for full information 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Better Milk 
Bigger Profits 


Keep your milk 
sweet and whole- 
some by cooling end 
(aerating it with the 
Chilly King” Prevent 
losses from sour- 
ing and returned 
shipments 


Chilly King 
Cooler and Aerator 


Cools milk perfectly— 
without ice—and se- 


cent 
efficient. Sizes 
for all-sized 
herds. Write 
for catalog. 
THE H. H. MILLER 
INDUSTRIES CO., 
CANTON, OHIO 
successors to 
Chas. Skidd Mfg. Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 
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For healthier, happier buils! 


SAVES 

— Lives 

— Labor 
— Fences 
— Potency 


Oe j ’ Dy. SPENCER'S 
<——" BULL TAMER 


Thousands in use. No harsh feature; eat, 
drink, pasture and breed just the same, First 
all purpose control. 30 days’ approval, Let 
us send you all facts, 


SPENCER BROTHERS, Inc., Savona, N.Y. 


* 
ot 
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Sell Your Surplus Cows, Poultry and Other Live Stock with an 


Ad on Our Special Opportunities Page 


, 
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GOOD RATIONS. ARE. NO’ 


Sy¥qN a previous. article 
. under the title of ‘“Fit- 


‘ we discussed 
simple Cie Rods of approximating 
good rations for cows together with 
suggestions on feeding. In this arti- 
cle we discuss air, water, minerals, 
vitamins, herd management, and 
dairymen, 


Air 

When a dairyman builds a barn he 
provides for the storage of roughage 
and concentrates; he provides a place 
in front of each cow from which her 
feed is consumed; he provides a place 
for the daily collection of the ma- 
nurial excrement and a carrier for 
removing it from the barn; he puts 
in a milking machine by which to re- 
move the milk; and he puts in water- 
ing cups or provides -a nearby vlace 
to drink. 

When it comes to air, he too of- 
ten takes for granted its supply and 
the removal of the by- 
products from its usein 
the cow’s body. He 
cannot see air; he does 
not feed it in a basket 
or remove the by-prod- 
ucts of its use with a 
fork or shovel. It is dif- 
ficult for him to meas, 
ure with his eye the ef- 
fects of poor ventilation 
on the production or 
health of his herd. And 
yet a dairy cow inhales 
about twice as many 
pounds of air in 24 
hours as she takes in 
feed and drink. She ex- 
hales several gallons of 
moisture daily into the 
atmosphere of the barn. 


Let us not take too 
much for granted in the 
supply of air to cows 
and in the removal 
from the barn of the 
by-products of its use. 


Water 


It is easier to visual- 
ize the feeding of water 
to cows than the feed. 
ing of air, yet many do 
not fully realize the im- 


portance of supplying 3<°* ae 
cows with water under 
conditions that will 


tempt them to drink all they need. 


The quantity of water a cow needs 
daily depends largely on her size, 
production, the character of her feed, 
and on atmospheric conditions. The 
quantity she will actually consume 
depends to no little extent on the 
conditions under which the water is 
offered. 


Cows will consume, as a rule, all 
the water they need if they are given 
the opportunity to drink two or more 
times a day, if the water is tempered 
to 50 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the water is readily accessible under 
seasonable conditions, 


Minerals 


The mineral requirements of dairy 
cows and the factors which influence 
the converting of mineral elements 
into body uses are not fully under- 
stood. 


How much of mineral substances, 
which ones to feed, how and when to 
feed them, are questions that cannot 
fully be answered. It is important, 
however, to safeguard the herd from 
the known effects of mineral defi- 
ciency. 

The following feeding and manage- 
ment practice is recommended to 
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safeguard cows from the effects of 
mineral deficiency: 

(1) Include a legume hay with the 
roughage; (2) balance the ration 
with suitable concentrates; (3) feed 
roughage to the limit of appetite 
and concentrates according to the 
production and condition of the 
individual cows; (4) provide salt; 


(5) give cows from 6 to 8 weeks 


rest or dry period between lactations 
during which time feed them ade- 
quately so they will be in good condi- 
tion when they freshen. 

The foregoing recommendations 
apply to cows capable of producing 
upwards of 300 lbs. of butterfat a 
year. For higher producing cows the 
same practice applies, in addition to 
which their rations should be supple- 
mented to the extent of 3 to 4 ounces 
per head daily of a simple mineral 


ments oft a well managed herd. Let 
us consider the low producing cow, 
but in doing so let us first be fair and 
give her a chance to show what she 
can do. Many a cow has fallen 
down in one herd and made a credit- 
able record in another. Participation 
in standard dairy herd improvement 
association work will do no more to 
give cows opportunity to show their 
ability than any practice we know of. 
Furthermore, it will supply reliable 
information. on which to base selec- 
tion for breeding, as also selection 
for the butcher. 

After having learned how to make 
rations and feed them intelligently, 
let us go a step further and learn that 
it is economic folly to feed good feed 
to poor cows. 

No sooner does a dairyman learn to 
feed his cows properly than he real- 
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The owner, Mr. J. W. Webster, 


mixture supplying calcium (lime), 
phosphorus, and the elements of com- 
mon salt. A commercial mixture, if 
supplying these elements, may be used 
or a mixture made of equal parts by 
weight of finely ground limestone, 
bone meal, and salt will suffice. The 
mixture is most effective when fed 
while cows are on summer pasture. 
Where goitre is prevalent, iodine 
should be made a part of the mineral 
mixture or fed separately. 

There is no objection to feeding a 
mineral mixture to lower producing 
cows though the need for it is not so 
apparent as with ‘the heavier pro- 
ducers. 


Vitamins 


Vitamins, like electricity, are 
known more because of their effect 
than from their composition. Their 
function seems to be to promote 
growth, health, reproduction of 
young, and the production of milk. 
Good rations coupled with proper 
herd management are thought to sup- 
ply sufficient vitamins and in most 
cases give cows proper conditions for 
doing their work. 


Herd Management 


Good rations and proper feeding 


( 


alone will not meet all the require- . 


This herd of twenty grade Holsteins averaged 10,116 pounds milk and 395 pounds fat in an Indiana Dairy 
ment Association. rents 25 acres for pasture, his own 55-acre farm being cropped to 20 
20 acres corn mostly for silage, 5 acres soy beans for hay, and 10 acres woods pasture. 


round together with a grain ration consisting of a mixture of corn, oats, bran, 


He feeds 


izes the economic relation between 
crop production, good rations, and 
profit. In other words, he begins to 
measure milk production in terms of 
what it brings per acre of crops 
grown for feeding. 

Every dairyman should find out 
what succulent feed and what legume 
he can grow best and then set about 
producing these in quantities suffi- 
cient to meet the full needs of his 
herd. 

We have asked a good many suc- 
cessful dairymen what they consid- 
ered the most important single fac- 
tor, aside from good rations and in- 
heritance, that influences the yearly 
production of cows. The answer has 
invariably been to have cows in good 
condition when they freshen. 

To bring this about it is necessary 
that good cows be given a reasonable 
rest or dry period of from 6 to 8 
weeks during which time they should 
be adequately fed. 

It is not enough to know how to 
feed cows when they are in milk; one 
must also know how to feed them 
when dry. f 

Since we are here dealing with fac- 
tors that affect production aside from 
rations and rates of feeding, we must 


not forget regularity in feeding and . 


Important Factors of Successful Dairy Husbandry 


linseed meal, and cottonseed meal. 
accredited tuberculosis-free herd and retails 400 quarts milk and some cream in a nearby city. 


milking. That irregul 
this respect lowers pro 
has been proven time and | 
not only experimentally | 
by successful dairymen. | Goo 
men feed and milk their cows 
larly because it pays. — 


Efficieat. Labor bnpotias 


Aside from feed, labor is 
largest cost of producing mill 
is important to remove scrub c 
is also important to improv 
laborers; it is important to c 
milk production in terms of 
bor used as well as in terms of 
grown for feeding. : 

Milk production in- terms 
labor used is partly a matter 
venience in the arrangem 
barns, feed storage, watering | 
and such like, and in the e 
for housing cattle and taking 
them and their milk. Som 
the equipment they have. | 
care of a great many more_ 
a given time the 
er men. It is pz: 
matter of  savi 
heels with the 1 
the head. a 


Disease Co 


As a factor c 
agement in getti 
greatest value fron 


in Ba: sonten y 
always, be proper 
ing f an: 


rest peste: 
like. The- a 


ease into the h 
outside sources 


employ ~ the | 
practical 
eradicating the 


The two. dis 


sis and contagi 
tion. Tubercu os: 
be easily | detecte 
the cost of its 
tion is eee 
portion to how Misses f iy ; 
; in the herd. 


Herd Improve- 


silage the year 
He has an 


as easily detected and contr 
tuberculosis. It is widesprea 
evils are of great economic 
in dairy husbandry. As ok 


ance of success, 
are in progress ieee 
practical control ‘measure 
hopeful progress has been made 
the blood test in discoverin 
animals. How to cure or eli 
the disease after it has been 
ered is the elusive part of th 
lem, { 

It is believed that the 
source of the spread of 
comes from cows eating f¢ 
may have become infected 
discharges from diseased catt 
this reason isolate all cows” 
service and after calving - 
discharges from the vagina 
Bury the afterbirth, aborte 
and discharges from all birt 
thoroughly clean and _ disir 
a Bene Feed the cows 


a sonable Live Stock Notes 


INCE the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, 
live stock has played an im- 
portant part in man’s ef- 
to convert the resources of na- 
s benevolence into useful pur- 
, thereby advancing civilization to 
| farthermost parts of the earth. 
is significant that, where animal 
jbandry is practiced extensively 
i with a high degree of skill, man 
oys a happier standard of living. 
The season is upon us for the prac- 
3 of good will towards men. Were 
not a good practice it would not 
ye lived for nearly 2,000 years, 

At this time and in this place we 
mt to persuade keepers of live 
ick to improve their practice of 
od will towards farm animals. If 
ppiness is gained from a practice 
‘the Golden Rule among men we 
me that it can be further added to 
farms by ministering to the com- 
+, feed, and shelter needs of flocks 
d herds. 


Better Pens for Bulls 


A very good friend of ours was re- 
atly gored to death by an en- 
ged bull. The animal was known 
‘be unruly but our friend took a 
ance and went about in the enclo- 
ce unprepared. 

[It is now a time of year when bulls 
3 more closely housed, a time when 
dse who care for bulls come more 
ten and in close contact with them. 
ir that reason we have introduced 
is subject with a fatality from care- 
is bull handling. 

We are inclined to the opinion that 
8 kind of place in which some bulls 
@ kept has something to do with 
tir temperament. Too often they 
tk facilities for working off surplus 
ergy. When the opportune time 
tives they work it off on the owner 
et widow is appointed to admin- 


ry the estate of the deceased. As 
rule, the butcher is called on to ad- 
nister the estate of the bull. 

We are pleased to note the activity 
aong county agents in promoting 
monstrations for the construction of 
tter bull pens. While the county 
‘ent is doing this let the death of 
r friend be a timely warning to all 
mers of bulls to the extent that 
men shall not die by the horns 
in enraged bull. 

In keeping with our text let us 
ow good will towards bulls but al- 
jays behind the defense of adequate 
/eparation. 

Subscriber Sends Good Ration 


ince this is the season of getting 
ms properly adjusted to meet 
eeds of the herd, we are going 
| give you a good ration sent in by 
of our subscribers. He has a 
wd of Jerseys and feeds 25 Ibs. 
age and 15 lbs. of alfalfa hay per 
id daily. His grain mixture is com- 
sed of 400 lbs. corn and cob meal, 
Tbs. ground oats, 200 lbs. ground 
ley, 100 Ibs. each of cottonseed 
, linseed meal, molasses feed, and 
ound soybeans, 10 lbs. each of salt 
d bone meal. It is a little high in 
tein for the requirements but oth- 
se a very good mixture. The 
al grains and soy beans are all 
roduced on the farm: 


xpecting Too Much for Some Cows 


“Among the many inquiries we re- 
five on the subject of feeding cows 
re some that indicate either one of 
0 things. The herd owner expects 
‘much of his cows or he has cows 
‘eapable of producing up to his 
ectations. 

Here is one such inquiry from 
th Dakota in which the owner 
les that he is not getting good re- 
is from his cows. He is feeding 
d alfalfa hay to the limit of appe- 
= and a combination of 35 lbs of 
‘eee 
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Body by FISHER 


Note the smooth, glossy, solid sur- 
face of every Fisher-built body. 
The chief reason for this is the re- 
markably fine steel-faced dies which 
Fisher uses for the production of 
steel panels——Manufacturers and 
engineers from all parts of the 
world have visited Fisher plants to 
see these steel dies made—for 
Fisher is world-famous for its steel 
press work.—It is because Fisher dies 
are so precisely made and because 
they are faced with steel, that they 
draw the sheet metal out smoothly, 
evenly. This surface forms the 


an inch. 


basis for the finer finish which 


is so apparent on all Fisher bodies. 


hen SURE HEATER 
Bug) for STOCK TANKS 


co 


E | 


ground oats and 65 lbs. of ground 
barley at a rate of one pound for 
each three pounds of milk produced. 
Now this ration could be improved by 
adding succulence and a greater vari- 
ety of feeds in the mixture and, no 
doubt, the production would be im- 
proved but it is by no means a bad 
ration in balance or supply of nu- 
trients. 

There are many things that will 
hold the production of cows down be- 
low what they are capable of produc- 
ing but in this case we suspect that 
the owner has his expectations too 
high for the cows he has. And this 
brings up the very important timely 
question of giving cows a fair oppor- 


Illinois State Experiments show that 85% of Cows kept in Close 
Warm Barnstested Tubercular, P. i 
tank in open barnyard equipped with a Self-Sinking 


COW BOY TANK HEATER Ever Weer” 


Turn cows out of barn to drinkin Fresh Air and Warm Water, 

Better drink from a Large Tank than from a Small Bowl.’’ 
Burns coal, cobs or wood. Outlasts all others. Durable, practical, 
reliable. Quickest to heat; strongest draft: ashes removed with 
no check to fire; adjustable grates; keepa fire 24 hours. ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 


torily and are well worth 

W.H PEW, Prof, of J 
Write today for illustrated circular and dealer’s name, 

3 MUNDIE MFG. COMPANY, 513 Brunner St.. Peru, ILL. 


Steel Paneling—The sheet steel used in the 
panels which form the exterior of every Body by 
Fisher, is heavy, tough stock. The sheet steel 
is cut and pressed into shape by hydraulic or 
mechanical presses. Some of the presses used in 
this work exert a pressure of 800 tons, yet they 
are controllable to the microscopic fraction of 


Wood and Steel Construction—Fisher bodies 
are constructed of wood and steel. The wood 


reinforces the steel and the steel reinforces the 


Prevent this by keeping water 


Warm water helps digestion; saves grain. 


a last winter, wor! 
h Eve 
dry 


ed Very satisiac- 
ry stockman should use one."’ 
owa State College, Ames, la. 


nk Heaters 
their cost. 
Animal Husbgn 


tunity and then of disposing of them 
if they do not respond. 


Alfalfa Did It 


A Minnesota subscriber, after tell- 
ing us his herd has just completed an 
average of 380 lbs. fat and 9,965 
lbs. milk in the herd improvement 
association, concludes with, “Last 
winter we paid $21 a ton for alfalfa 
hay which helped to make the above 
mentioned herd average. Our feed 
cost for a pound of fat was 15 cents.” 

For those who must buy hay before 
the winter is over let us urge a first 
consideration of alfalfa. A good 
slogan is, “You can’t go wrong on al- 
falfa hay in the dairy ration.” 


wood. The composite body is the strongest con- 
structed body made. The wood absorbs shocks 
and sound. It affords resiliency. Fisher bodies 
through the strength derived from wood and 
steel combined, insure greater safety. 


lect Your Engine.” 

| Avoid mistakes 
and disappointments by getting 
proper SIZE and H-P. for your 
work. My 58yearsengine building 
experience is yours for the asking, 


WITTE | 
SUPER ENGINES 


50 new features now place the 
WITTE Engine head and shoulders 
above all others. Alloy steel con- 
struction.... All fuel carburetor 
uses cheap fuels. All parts inter- 
changeable. Removable die-cast 
bearings. Hot ae cylinder head. 
Center fire. WICO Magneto. 
Send name at once, ED.H.WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1649 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1649 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KEROSENE ‘GASOLINE 
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F I could have my Christmas wish 
and go darting down the chimneys 
with Santa Claus into all the homes 
Hoard’s Dairyman visits—what a 
treat it would be! Stockings in a 
row in the old fashioned way, pic- 
ture books, sets of blocks, skates, 
sleds, all the things children put 
into their prayers, holly wreaths at the doors, 
candles in the windows, mistletoe for everyone 
from grandma to the baby to be kissed under, the 
kitchen bursting with good things to eat, and up- 
stairs sound, healthy sleepers in all the beds. That 
is what I wish I might see on every visit, for 
Christmas is the one day in the year set aside for 
pure happiness, 

To you whose homes are like this there is no 
need to say Merry Christmas, for you will have 
it anyway, but to you in homes where grief or 
misfortune has come I say it with all my heart 
for the meaning of Christmas—if only our hu- 
man eyes could see-it—outweighs any grief that 
can come to us. It’s only the old, old greeting but 
it comes straight from the heart of one who some- 
how can never think of you as a group of “read- 
ers” because you always seem like such real 
friends. 

i 


Unto Us a Child is Born 


CAD) FRIEND whom I had not seen for sever- 

> al months rang the doorbell one afternoon 
lately. “Come in,” I cried, delighted to see 
her again, 


“No, indeed,” she replied, “you come 
out and see what I’ve got.” Her eyes 
were sparkling and her whole body 


seemed vibrant with happiness. I ran out and 
there in the bottom of the car in a basket lay the 
loveliest pink baby you ever saw, sound asleep, one 
little fist clutching a rattle. 

“Where—where,” I gasped, “did you get him?” 
You could just see that it was a boy. 

“Don’t you know I always longed for a baby and 
I told you I would have one by hook or crook?” she 
replied. “Well, last Christmas was just too awful 
and that’s what did it. We had our little new 
house that I fixed up so spick and span, the kitchen 
was full of good things to eat, we had a tree; 
everything was all right on the surface but some. 
how it was a dead house. There was no child in it. 

“Well, here was Christmas coming again so the 
other day I just packed a few things for Andrew 
- and myself and we set off for the—Home. Andrew 
wasn’t anxious but he was willing and that was 
enough.. For my part I was a little shaky but I 
was never so thrilled in my life. I told the matron 
that we wanted a little fair-haired, blue-eyed boy. 
‘Just a minute,’ she said and went off, as I 
thought, to get her notebook. In a little while she 
came back and laid ‘this’ in my arms. I just 
cried! 

“Don’t love him yet!’ said Andy, cautiously, 
‘until we see if he is all right to keep.’ But I did 
just love him anyway and he was all right to keep, 
too. His parents came of healthy stock on both 
sides and that is all I was interested in. Yes, he is 
a little illegitimate baby but then so were some of 
our greatest men and women. 

“Life is so different now; the very commonest 
things seem changed; we have something to look 
forward to, something to work for. I can hardly 
get Andrew out of the house to go to work any 
_more and you should see the Christmas we are 
going to have!’ 

Now you may think that I am just making up a 
story but within two weeks this same thing hap- 
pened to three of our friends. When we talked to 
them about it they all said at one time or another 
during the conversation, “Of course this isn’t the 
real reason we took the baby, but won’t it be fun 
at Christmas!” 

I don’t believe it would be possible for real par- 
ents to love a child more than these adopted par- 
- ents do. For years they have been longing for a 
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Lucy thempe on 


. child of their own and now all that longing finds 


escape in their love. 

“Maybe we won’t be very good parents even 
though we do our best,” said the first mother, “but 
I know that Jimmie is going to be a lot better off 
than if we had left him in that home and we are 
going to be a lot better people for having him. And 
Christmas!” she beamed. “I just keep thinking all 
the time ‘Unto us a child is born’ and I know how 
the angels felt that first Christmas Eve.” 


y 


Christmas Games 


Y this time you will have made all your 


ments but unless you are different from 
most of us another game or two will be a 
good thing to have up your sleeve. We 
all know the horrified feeling of the host- 
ess when she sees her planned entertain- 
ment being knocked down like a hunch of nine-pins, 
one game clicked off after another and everything 
done before the evening is started—no more games 
ready, not time for refreshments, the guests can’t 
talk, or won’t! So I’m tossing you a couple of life- 
savers if that unwelcome crisis comes to you this 
year. 

Select a goal at the end of the longest room you 
have and line the contestants up at the opposite 
end. At the goal end place as many suitcases as 
you have contestants and pack the suitcases with 
such articles as shoes, rubbers, hat, gloves, um- 
brella, and scarf—all must have the same number 
of things in them. At a given signal let the con- 
testants start and walk to the suitcases, each one 
unpack one of them, and dress himself (or herself) 
in the things found inside, close the suitcase, and 
return to the other end of the room. When he gets 
there he must take off the things and repack the 
suitcase, The one who finishes first gets a simple 
prize. 

Another game that will remind you of the old 
Marching to Jerusalem is called Parcels Post. This 
is good because it takes in almost any number of 
people of all ages. Seat the guests in a circle if 
you can, or any other way will do, and ask each 
one to give himself the name of a city. The leader 
then goes to each one and is told the name that has 
been selected. He remembers as many as possible 
of these. He then stands before them and ealls 
out, “A parcel is going from New York to Bos. 
ton,” or any other two cities he may remember, 
and the people represented by these names try to 
change places before the leader can scramble into 
one of their seats. The one minus a seat when the 
scramble is over is the leader for the next time. 


yi 


Let’s Compare Notes 


HRISTMAS is the jolliest time in the 
he year. No one will dispute that. But 
where is the woman of any years’ experi- 
ence who can honestly say that she has 
never once way down in her heart 
thought it more trouble than it was 
worth? Oh, no, we never get such 


thoughts when the tree is all ready to light or when 


the turkey is emerging from the oven a picture fit 
to be painted. No, it’s when the cranberry jelly 
runs, the turkey won’t give up his pin’ feathers, 
or the children in their excitement have upset the 
pumpkin pies—times like that we say, ‘Oh, ean 
why is Christmas anyway?” 

Last year just before Christmas when I was 
“kinda gittin’ sorry fer myself,” as Mrs. Wiggs 
used to say, with all I had to do, I got a fine letter 
from one of our readers, Mrs. McLean of Nebras- 
ka. I’m sure I don’t see how she had time to write 
it just then but I am glad she did for its good 
Christmas spirit made me forget that I had taken 
on more than I could do and sent me back to my 
work feeling that Christmas is really the best time 
of the year. 

“This year meant heavy doctor bills for us and 
with our bis family growing so rapidly with small 


plans for the Christmas evening amuse- - 


_ we have no other. 


December 25, 


ea fr. 
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nieces and nephews we decided that we would 
exchange gifts, But it’s hard to squelch the C 
mas spirit and I’ve found that it takes more 
mere illness and doctor bills. So ’'m going to 
my sister a gallon of our good winter apple 
(we’ve just tapped the Christmas barrel) ar 
my twin who has just moved into town I 
gorgeous bouquet of bittersweet and three 
of apples. I can just see the bittersweet i 
black vase she has. A few worthless roos 
had around brought in enough for a camer; 
the kid brother and I couldn’t resist a row of 
cats so I got one for each of the little ones, 
much, but my laddie speaks a piece tomorrow 
expresses it so quaintly that I pass it on to 
with best wishes for a joyous, healthy Christn 
“ ‘What can I give Him, small as I am? 
If I were a shepherd I’d give him a lamb. 
If I were a wise man I’d do my part ~ 
But what I have, I give— 
I give my heart.’ ” 

Her gifts of cider, bittersweet, and apple 
gest how happily many of the things that 
seem ordinary may be used in Christmas gi 
where money is scarce. And best of all, the 
old verse shows what gift we can ae give 


Fortunately the feelings that “Christmas id 
too much work and next year we’re not goi 
pay any attention to it” never lasts long a 
days following find us feeling rather flat; 
that it is all over and wishing that we might 
kept it going just a little longer.. On one of 
days when you have a little extra time, won 
just take any scrap of paper that’s hand 
write me about your Christmas—what you di 
was the most fun of all, what droll remark: 
children made, what you had for dinner, ho 
managed .if you found yourself one of those 
simply had to have some celebration when t 
was no money—in short, write anything at 
about your Christmas, gad or gay? Let’s com; 
notes; it’s always fun. ae go first,” as. the 
dren ‘say. 

yf! 


Sisters of the Foolish Virgins 


m3 |HERE always have been, and 1 dowel 
@)| there always will be, people who a1 
eG, quite ready, no matter how ranch 
¥| they have. For myself, I have a 
rq had a good deal of sympathy for the @ 
ish virgins the Bible tells about fc 
have known in real life so many lov 


their families. If you should be one of them, « 
give up and say, “It’s just awful. I’ve not g 
thing ready for Christmas and now it’s too i 
just didn’t realize it was so near.” 

Of course you can’t rush right off to town 
well and buy a lot of things at the last minute 
you can kill and stuff the old rooster—he prob: 
needs killing anyway—and you can stir up s 
fudge and make a pie for dessert; or, if that is 
commonplace in your family, some ice cream. 
is easily made if you have some good, rich cre 
Whip it, sweeten and flavor it, and set it out 
mixture of snow and salt, or ice and salt, an 
it down from the sides a time or two as it free 
Get out some of your choicest vegetables, pi 
and jelly that you canned last summer, make s 
hot biscuit, and you will have a dinner fit fe 
king. No one will ever miss the cranberry ; 
and other “store” things. a 

After the dishes are washed the children w 
love nothing better than for you to join them 
game of fox and geese, and when you are tir 
that there are hide-and-seek, hunt the thimbl 
others of the sort. Or, you can dress clotl 
dolls, or make cats and dolls out of old stoel 
or pop corn, or hang up a sheet and make sha 
pictures behind it. No matter how behindhan 
are there is always something you can do to 
the family stomach as well as the family m 


| A{ ERRY Christmas, neighbors of 
4 mine! May this be the very 
_ merriest and the very happiest 
‘all Christmases yet! Through the 
nths of the past year I have been 
h you neighbors continually, Ihave 
red many thoughts and many tasks 
h you. I have told you of the emer- 
ney shelf, of the kitchen bulletin 
lard, we have cooked together in 
» furnace our Sunday dinners, we 
ye visited our mothers’ clubs to- 
ther, attended parties, studied 
Hletins of the United States Depart- 
ent of Agriculture, investigated 
alth week, picnicked together. I 
ye taken you with me on a trip to 
city where we learned of the ad- 
mee styles for winter. We have dis- 
issed the pleasure and profit of a 
dio in the home; we have also given 
rious consideration to electricity in 
e country home. And lastly we have 
ls our Thanksgiving together as 
ommunity gathering of neighbors 
he little brick church in our midst. 
of course we must, as neighbors 
Behout this country and as mem- 
ws of Hoard’s large family, share 
Christmas together also. The year 
uld not be complete without this. 
feel so well acquainted with you, 
in fact have actually become so 
h some of you. One lady from the 
ddle West greatly objected to my 
lea of furnace cookery upon the 
is of the amount of energy that 
fas lost running up and down stairs, 
; another one informed me that she 
a ome for years if there were 


| some way to utilize that heat in 
ae*furnace for cooking, but had not 
nown how until she had read that 
tticle. She assured me the saving in 
jel would be worth considerable to 
- Another neighbor, she lived in 
waukee, objected to my viewpoint 
ity neighborliness. She thought 
city neighbors as friendly as the 
intry folk. Then there was an- 
er lady who informed me that the 
notes for fall had saved her the 

ee of a new pair of silk stockings 
her daughter. The girl had for 
jonths despised a pair of gray stock- 
ngs she had, but after reading that 
was to be very popular for 
nter, took out and cherished her 
pised gray ones. A man, would 
believe it, accused me of not even 
ng an emergency shelf. And I 
en learned of a relative I did not 
ow I possessed through these 
ghborly Notes” of yours and 
ne. People clear off in New Jersey 
e interested in my electric water 
ater, and so it has gone. And, oh, 
I cherish these new neighbors 
friends of mine and their letters! 
And now Christmas is here, and we 
ist find some way to celebrate it as 
ghbors, and forgetting ourselves 
7e others. We as neighbors must 
ecessity make Christmas a day of 
iness to our other neighbors, 
cially those who are not as for- 
te in friends as we. And I havea 
ry special plea to make this year, 
at you hunt up some old person who 
lonely and do a kindness to him or 
‘upon this day of days. And 1 
tell you why. 
Vithin the past month, a very dear 
d lady has come across the conti- 
it to visit us. It is without doubt 
last time she will ever make the 
urney. She had never before seen 
y children and she took such keen 
light in them. She seemed to be 
ting everything they did sink deep 
0 her mind, as a picture she would 
ve to cherish when she went back 
her home in the East. She spoke 


me, now that her husband had been 
cen to his final rest, but of how she 
preciated any kindness that was 
awn her. Evidently any attention 
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would give her much pleasure for 
days and even weeks. And it was the 
words and acts of the young people 
that she cherished the most. It was 
pathetic to hear her appreciation of a 
kindness. She told me that it made 
her so happy if someone just spoke to 
her upon the street. And yet she was 
a woman who, in her prime, cared not 
the least for attention from others. 

Do we, as neighbors, stop to think 
of those older neighbors of ours who, 
having lost their dear ones, are wait- 
ing so patiently? How little pleasure 
they have and how much we could do 
for them without really putting our- 
selves out. And at Christmastime, of 
all times, how sad it is for them to be 
so lonely. There are many friends I 
had when I was a child, men and 
women who loved me and who now 
are very old, that I always send a card 
to at Christmas. I cannot get to see 
these folks but I can do this. One 
lady once told me how much those 
Christmas cards of mine meant to her, 
and surely that is very little to do in 
return for her past kindnesses. Then 
there are others that I write to and 
make it a cheery letter of our family. 
I enclose snapshots of us all, Margy 
and her kitties, Bobby and his dog, 
the children on their sleds, and my 
husband working in the tobacco field. 
To one dear old friend I once sent a 
little book for snapshots, with a num- 
ber in and now from year to year I 
send her more. In this way she can 
keep in close touch with us all, and 
especially with the growth of the chil- 
dren. As she lives in Seattle she will 
probably never see them, but still she 
knows just how they look. I know 
she spends days pouring over these 
little pictures. 

There are so many ways we can 
serve these older neighbors of ours. A 
glass of jelly, a cake you have baked 
yourself, a loaf of home-made bread 
with raisins in, or a pretty plant will 
cheer them for many a week. Take 
a few minutes to visit with them and 
let them see that you enjoy it. Let us 
make this the Christmas of all Christ- 
mases for these older neighbors of 
ours. And by serving them, the bless- 
ing will some day be returned to us, 
perhaps when we too are old and in 
need of cheer. 

Merry Christmas, dear neighbors of 
mine!—ETHEL MORRISON—MARSDEN. 


4 
Our Ungrateful Children 


FEW days before Christmas a 
friend and I were talking. She 
said, “The children don’t seem 
to appreciate their ‘Santa Claus’ like 
we used to when we were children; 
they want so many things.” I agreed 
with her, for the same spirit seemed 
to prevail in my household. I thought 
of the one or two little gifts that de- 
lighted us when we were little and 
compared them with the lavish gifts 
of my children that were cherished 
for but a moment and I thought chil- 
dren of today are certainly ungrate- 
ful. 
Then like a flash came to my mind 
a sentence I had heard a couple of 
months before from the lips of one of 
our clergymen who had spent the 
summer in the Holy Land. In a talk 
before a federation of women’s clubs 
he said, “You women of America are 
so ungrateful; you have everything - 
you have comfortable homes, good 
schools, libraries, hospitals, splendid 
churches and freedom of worship. You 
have all freedom and you are not sat- 
isfied. You are always wanting more, 
wanting something different. The 
poorest- negro cabin in Virginia is far 
better than the majority of homes of 
the women of the Holy Land and you 
don’t appreciate what you have.” 
He described conditions of squalor, 
filth, and disease so repugnant to be 
almost beyond comprehension. We 


could searcely believe the horrors he 
told us for we had never experienced 
anything in comparison. We really 
were not so ungrateful for our bless- 
ings, only unknowing. We have nev- 
er known such conditions as he had 
described. 

It seems to rie that the same 
answer comes to us regarding our 
children’s attitude. We have always 
had a superior standard of living 
compared with most other nations 
and as we have known no other we 
cannot compare and- so express our 
gratitude. So with the children; they 
have always had the advantages they 
now enjoy. They have not had the 
experiences we have had. How can 
they realize their advantages and so 
be “grateful.” 

Our efforts in their behalf will be 
appreciated, silently perhaps, when 
our children become adults and go 
through the same experiences through 
which we are now passing. When my 
small son brought home the list of 
books last fall which he was required 
to have upon entering the higher 
grade, I footed up the amount. It 
came within a few cents of ten dol- 
lars. I said to my husband, “I realize 
now what it meant to father to keep 
five of us in school at once.” 

So it is with other things, our chil- 
dren are not ungrateful or unappre- 
ciative, only just human, so do not 
grieve if they seem so. We think now 
that we were grateful for what we re- 
ceived when we were young but I 
doubt it. Our parents very likely felt 
the same as we sometimes do. By 
doing our level best for our children 
(and that does not mean to always 
buy them everything we can get the 
money for) we will be repaying the 
debt we owe our parents and they in 
turn will so reward us.—GRACE GOR- 


DON. 
fbs 


“To My Old Friend” 


AST Christmas this poem was 
sent by one old lady to another 
who had’ been her friend for 

many. years. It was written by her 
on a card and was, I am sure, copied 
from another source. It may be that 
some of you have a friend whom this 
will just suit as a Christmas greet- 
ing: 
Sending the same old message 
Quite in the same old way 


Piling wishes on wishes 
All for the same old day. 


Pledging the same old friendship 
Toasting the Long Ago 

Knowing that nothing can equal 
The times that we used to know. 


Praying the years may bring you 
All that I wish them to 

Grasping your hand in friendship 
Proud of a friend like you. 


—Lucy THOMPSON. 


ip 
Be Careful About Fire 


LMOST never a year goes by 
that someone’s Christmas joy is 
not turned into a holiday trage- 

dy by fire from the candles or other 
decorations. 

We'll not dwell on anything so un- 
happy at so joyful a time for often 
just a word is enough to avert a 
calamity. So be sure either to have 
no exposed fire or else to watch it 
very carefully—Lucy THOMPSON. 


Send for Our Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine 


You simply must have a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine, for it contains 
too many good things for you to miss. All 
the new fall and early winter styles of course, 
and then there are pages of novelties for the 
masquerade, Articles about health and beauty 
and reducing safely, and pages showing cor- 
rect hats, fancy needle work, special lingerie, 
etc. 

While you have the matter in mind send 
10c for your copy to our Fashion Department, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


1199 
Miscellaneous Fashions 


a 3198 3151 


No. 3151—Leoking Slender. Pattern in 
sizes 86, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46: inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 44% yards 
of 36-inch material with %4 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2812—For the Smart Matron. Pattern 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 
50 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 27 yards of 40-inch material with 
34 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 3198—Individual Chic. Pattern in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. The 86-inch size requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material with 4% yards of 1l-inch 
ribbon. 

No. 3203—For Every Occasion. Pattern in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 88, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with ™% yard of 
86-inch contrasting. 

No. 939—Outstandingly Smart. Pattern in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 86-inch dark material 
with % yard of 36-inch light material. 

No. 945—One-Piece School Dress. Pattern 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 944—Entirely New. Pattern in sizes 
84, 86, 88, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. The 36-inch size requires 33¢ yards of 
40-inch material with 234 yards of binding. 


How to Order Patterns 


Enclose 10¢c in stamps or coins (wrap coin 
carefully) for each pattern ordered. Send 
your order to Fashion Department, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Every pat- 
tern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit 
perfectly. Do not fail to state size. 

Our patterns are made especially for us by 
the leading fashion designers of Néw York 
City. No stuek of patterns is carried in our 
office and, since all orders are forwarded to 
the factory, kindly allow a reasonable time 
for delivery of any pattern you order. 


Young Mrs. Wilkins is so lazy she 
puts popcorn in her pancakes to 
make them turn themselves. | 
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Butter: 80 sdaysivat Ge Vears” cis clsutie wee when « aleheloaions 
Milk 


With calf to Pride of Sir Piets. 


Name 
May Walker Ollie Homestead ..... 
Grahamholm Colantha Pauline Segis 


Grahamholm Colantha Segis Maid . 
Miss Mutual Rose De Kol ........ 
Aurora Homestead Badger ....... 
Miss Pietertje Burke ............ 
Quida Pontiac Trixie ............ 
Snowball Superba of Inavale ...... 
Canary Oak Ormsby Colantha .... 
Lady Homestead Mercedes Alice .. 
Adair Queen Korndyke .......... 
Johan Pontiac De Shot .......... 


Cornucopia Corona 2d ........... 
Lady Mercedes Byema ........... 
Susie Johanna Colantha Greene ... 
Ormsby Parthenea Bess (340 days) 


MISS MUTUAL ROSE DE KOL 


aid SOD CAVE ore a Oa aurea crepe 1,269.50 lbs. 
NET ts oi vate ate ogaorl ond sie eianei Wate ote ene Law aine OLD LES Oc ae 
A 1260-LB. DAUGHTER OF THE ONLY 1200-LB. 
COW HAVING THREE 1200-LB. DAUGHTERS. 
Just fresh with a bull by Pride of Sir Piets 


ewtrttbbCCeerereeeeeeeeegeygrEr,g¢_,_— 
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Wisconsin Pride 2d .............. 3 


World-Record Production 


GRAHAMHOLM COLANTHA SEGIS MAID 
Butter 365" days abt: 8 years). sivicsice ee wits onda ee 
IST acer Seas ins Wetntaa SNR EAT win RAMU Seeds GP RRS Maar 33,545.60 lbs. 
1,218.08 Ibs. 


plere nate haneibe aie tei sauis | aveeale. wie c\ceshae' pe ane eA ora tat ame me RSC Sole 32,155.10 lbs, 
WORLD’S CHAMPION 305-DAY PRODUCER OVER ALL AGES 
AND BREEDS FOR BOTH MILK AND BUTTER 


Age 
6 y 
AVy 
ay 
Say; 
6. °Y 
8 y 
7 OY 
Tey, 
a cy 
oy 
5. Y 
2Vy 
6 y 
6 y 
6 y 
oy 
4 .y 
6 y 


1,316.58 lbs. 


-22,171.0 1,003.41 
21,845.4 1,003.18 MANKATO FLOA ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD 
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18 Femco Cows Have Records 
From 1000 to 1523 Ibs. Butter 


Milk Butter 
31,610.6 1,523.24 
34,291.8 1,426.75 
29,502.9 1,327.93 
33,545.6 1,316.60 
26,551.8 1,260.50 
32,321.8 1,208.76 
27,471.5 1,194.98 
25,646.9 1,119.60 
23,427.2 1,082.51 
25,370.7 1,066.52 
35,234.1 1,055.90 
20,957.5 1,041.12 
22,394.2 1,024.71 
22,722.0 1,024.50 
22,289.7 1,009.95 


The only bull in service whose dam and sire’s dam p daughter of 

YAY ASS By 1,020.50 are 1000-lb. 2-year-olds. His sire is a son of Ormsby est record 
4 Korndyke Lad and his dam is a granddaughter of 2-year-old d 

Sir P. O. M., combining the blood of the two great- His first da 


MAY PIETERTJE HOMESTEAD ORMSBY 
Butter 80 days at 4 years ............... 20.08 lbs. 
Butter 365 days at 2 years ............:. 859.80 lbs. 


ALL AMERICAN 2- -old 1924. By “37th” d 7 
from May Walker Ollie Boece a F. E. MURPHY COMPANY, B 7 
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est sires of 1000-lb. cows. i 908 Ibs. as a 


Ue? *Dekember’ 25, 


MAY WALKER OLLIE HOMESTEAD 
Butter 365 days at 6 years. ..i. cues ole vee 1,523.24 Ibs. 
IMEI ye Setar euctine(aiatete a's ehrniteyiogs es eae ae As elon ste 31,610.60 Ibs. 
THE U. S. CHAMPION BUTTER PRODUCER OVER 
ALL AGES AND BREEDS from Dec. 1922 to Aug. 
1927. The only cow with three All-American offsprinz. 
Due in Feb. to Sir Inka Superior Segis 


EM 
HO 


HE FEMCO HERD consists of appro 
cream of a number of the greatest her¢ 
many respects has never been equalled in b 
producers and more 1,000-lb. fat producers | 


FEMCO FARMS 


BUILDINGS ON FEMCO FARMS N et 


We Are in the Busine 


No Serviceable Bt 
Bred Youngsters. 


FEMC 


ae 
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Show Ring Type 


WISCONSIN PRIDE 2D 
Butter 865 days at 34 years’ os. ..se seen 1,327.93 Ibs. 
NEE MRE eee aS bids ob vs,» w azereh ole: div’ NG a ig Fit io. 29,502.90 Ibs. 


THE U. 8S. CHAMPION 38-year-old FOR BOTH MILK 
AND BUTTER. 
Due in Feb. to Decreamco Calamity Posch 


‘ARM 
IN 


‘reds. Through the purchase of the very 


: s ~ cRAND © : 


GRAHAMHOLM COLANTHA PAULINE SEGIS 
age 865 days at 44 years ,....cccrcccvcccsvenrcreesee 1,426.75 Ibs. 
Hk Cie ptav<« sale 6, op aie odie/e Gaels oA me's bw oles win ele Wis Abies Minie:aisid she « 84,291.80 lbs. 
WORLD’S RECORDS WHEN MADE AND STILL THE HIGHEST 
FOR AGE FOR COMBINED MILK AND BUTTER. 
Due in January 


Summary of Femco’s 1927 
Show Winnings 


‘emco Farms boasts of a foundation that in 
4 3 : SHOWN AT SIXTEEN FAIRS DURING THE PAST SEASON 
acluded in the herd are more 30,000-Ib. milk INCLUDING THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, DAIRY CAT- 
erd in the world. TLE CONGRESS, AMERICAN ROYAL and many leading 
r. state fairs, the herd captured the following prizes: 
GRAND CHAMPIONSHIPS ...... 14 
SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS ..... 14 
HERD SIRES JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS ..... 17 
WERS US sore calito e eal ote: 0 0s Sa eee 79 
SECONDS oe iitirts ale cect ce siete anes oeelaee 34 
TE HIR DSi tee tava ae dee «pend eee at 


(At the 1927 fairs the herd captured 60% of the possible 
firsts shown for. 


FEMCO FARMS ALSO BREEDS QUALITY PERCHERONS 
At the recent International Live Stock Exposition Femco 
Farms exhibited nine Percherons and won prizes on eight in- 
cluding the Grand Championship on the mare, Margot. 


DUTCHLAND CREAMELLE COLANTHA LAD 


Virst Prize winner at the National Dairy Show as 
aged bull. Sire of seven 1000- to 1426-lb. daughters, 


38-year-old 
ke, high- 
as eleven 
en days, inch tudi ng two with world’s records. His dam and 
record made sire’s dam are former world’s record daughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad. 


Now offering a few stallions and stallion colts 
that were prize winners at the International. 


~ 


f units totalling approximately 5C09 acres. 


g Superior Holsteins 


ea Few Choicely 
5 YOUR WANTS 


ARMS 


FEMCO PRIDE BLUE EARTH DUKE ORMSBY 
Reserve All-American bull calf 1926. First Prize First Prize 3-year-old bull at the National Dairy 
Senior Yearling at the National Pac ear pees ceed per rid Pas noe American Royal, and 
E Cattle Congress, American Royal and twelve other several other fairs this fall. Grand Champion at the 
Solace MINNESOTA A important fairs, 1927. Junior Champion at 9 fairs. American Royal and other shows. 
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Dr. DAVID 
ROBERTS 


Help Your Cattle 
to Resist Disease 


Agricultural colleges, experiment stations 
and veterinariansevery whereconcedethat 
common breeding ailmentsof cattle, such 
as slinking calves, barrenness, failure to 
clean, goitre, and scours in calyes are 
incident to a germ disease. 


Modern Methods 


of breeding, feeding and forcing for milk 
and butter production are practiced at a 
sacrifice of breeding vitality. Cattle are 
more susceptible toinfection and the germs 
of disease and such diseases as Tuber- 
culosis and Contagious Abortion more 
easily develop. 


Prevention Better Than a Cure 
It is easier and cheaper 

If your cattle are subject to any of these 
common breeding ailments and are not 
doing their best, it is because there is 
something lacking. It is now possiblefor 
you to overcome these ailments. Youcan 
build up the breeding vitality ofyourherd. 
You can make your cattle less liable to 
infection. Dr. David Roberts’ 


i BLOOD-TONIK 


is especially prepared to restore the breeding 
vitality of cattle. Use it regularly and you wil 
note the improved condition of your herd in 
the increasing number and quality of calves as 
well as in the quality and quantity of your 
milk supply. 

If your dealer does not have it in stock, order 


direct. Price postpaid. ° 
3%, Ib. pkg. $ 1.25 
15 Ib. pail 5.00 
50 Ib. drum 15.00 


Write for free copy of theCattle Specialist and 
how to get the 
Practical Home 
Veterinarian, a 
live stock doctor 
book, without 
cost. Vete rinary 
advice free, 


DR. DAVID 
ROBERTS 
VETERINARY 
COMPANY, 
INC. 

195 Grand Ave. 


waukesha, 
Wisconsin | 


“PELOUZE” 


New Dairy Scales 


Three Sizes: 40, 60 and 120 Ibs. 
by Tenths of a Pound 
Guaranteed Accurate 
Made to comply with 
Departments of Weighta 
and Measures. Large 
{-inch Dial, with dise 
tinct, black figures and 
graduations. Patented 
adjustable hand for ob- 
taining the tare weight 
of empty pail. Order 
through any leading sup- 
ply house, specify “Pee 


No. D. 40 louze.’”’ If they haven’t 
$4.50 No,D.120 it order direct. 
No. D, 60 $6.50 PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO, 


Prepaid 932.242 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


$5.50 
CLOVER2:= 
‘SAVED 


»y buying fromus. Act quickly. Biggest bargains now, 
narkets advancing. Have wonderful value in high grade 
cested Iowa Clover. Also Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Timothy and farm seeds. Our prices save 
money. Don’t waitand spay more money, Write today for 
les, Special prices and 132 page catalog, also offering everything 
the garder and nursery lin Tite now to seed headaqi 


id . WwW ters. 
BERRY SEED 0. Box 15. CLARINDA, [OWA 


Square Prints 


Lays 
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DAIRY MARKET NEWS 


November Foreign Butter 


The following table of foreign butter prices 
gives the average weekly quotations as pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Markt 1927 1927 1926 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
New, York 49.9 48.4 50.6 
Chicago 48.3 46.2 48.9 
Copenhagen 41.2 39.6 84.9 
Berlin 41.6 41.3 86.9 
London 
Danish . 43.4 42.1 87.6 
Dutch 42.3* 
New Zealand 275 38.6 32.3 
Australian 37.2 38.1 31.4 
Argentine 35.8* 36.3* 29.9 
Siberian 34.0 28.3 
*Unsalted. 


Cheese Prices for November 


The wholesale price of cheese on the Wis- 
consin boards averaged 25.8c in November, a 
decline of one cent from the previous month 
but an advance of over two cents above No- 
vember in the two preceding years. There was 
a sudden drop of two cents in the middle of 
the month, but this was more than recovered 
by the close of the month. There was an ad- 
vance to 274 cents during the first week in 
December. 

Cheese production for the first ten months 
of the year totaled 359,729,000 lbs., a decrease 


cent less than for the previous two years. 


MONTHLY PRICE RANGE IN NEW YORK -~92 SCORE BUTTER 
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November butter averaged 49.9 cents in New York, which is something over a half 
The course of the market during the latter 


half of one per cent in the apparent domestic 
consumption of butter as compared with the 
same ten months of last year. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture show the following av-. 


erage wholesale prices on 92-score butter (ex- 
tras) at four of the principal markets, to- 
gether with receipts and storages: 


Noy. Oct. Nov. 
1927 1927 1926 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Chicago 48.3 46.2 48.9 
New York 49.9 48.4 50.6 
Boston 48.0 47.8 48.4 
Philadelphia 50.8 49.4 51.6 


32,820 37,244 33,420 
534,885 502,014 524,276 
40,616 55,549 35,497 


ne 
*In thousands of pounds at the four mar- 
kets (i. e.—000 omitted.) 


Ninety-score butter averaged 45.1 cents 
for November in Chicago, with centralized 
butter at this market selling for 45.9 cents. 
Jobbers’ prices on extras sold to retailers av- 
eraged 50.7 cents in Chicago, a spread of 2.4 
cents above wholesale. 


*Receipts for month 
*Receipts since Jan. 1 
*Storage (end of mo.) 


Wisconsin October Butter 


Wisconsin co-operative creameries paid 
producers a net price of 52.3 cents a pound 
for butterfat in October according to re-~ 
ports from 104 of these creameries to the 
Wisconsin Department of Markets. These 
creameries received an average of 46.5 cents 


CTS. 


part of November and the fore part of December indicates that we may reasonably 
expect the December average to advance over November as it did last year but prob- 


ably not to the same extent. 


of 24 million pounds from last year. Net im» 
ports were 60,491,000 lbs., an increase of six 
million pounds over last year. With storage 
holdings at 12 million pounds less than last 
year, this brings the estimated trade output 
to 414,845,000. This represents a slight in- 
crease in the apparent consumption of cheese. 

Daily quotations from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture show the following average 
wholesale prices for American cheese on the 
Wisconsin Primary Market during November: 


Novy. Oct. Noy. 
1927 1927 1926 
EAA OS RUGS EAE ea Me os SS EET 
Cts. Cts. Cts. 
Twins 25.0 26.3 23.4 
Single Daisies 25.8 26.8 23.9 
Longhorns 25.6 27.0 24.3 
25.8 27.7 25.5 


192,409 179,029 180,803 
13,379 17,964 15,339 
12,198 138,132 18,861 


*In thousands of pounds at Chicago, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia (i. e.—000 
omitted.) 


*Receipts since Jan. 1 
*Receipts for month 
*Storage end of month 


Butter Prices for November 


Butter averaged 49.9 cents in November on 
the New York market. This is approximately 
half a cent less than for the same month of 
the two previous years, but is 14 cents above 
October of this year. The market advanced 
84 cents during the month and held steady 
at 51} cents during the last week in Novems 
ber and the first week in December. 

The record stocks in cold storage on Sep- 
tember 1 have been largely reduced and this 
has been accomplished on a butter market 
with advancing prices. The spread between 
high and lower quality good has widened to 
103 cents between 92- and 87-score butter, as 
compared with seven cents in October and 
four cents last summer. 

Creamery butter production for the first 
ten months of the year was 1,292,542,000 lbs., 
an increase of 20 million pounds over last 
year. Net imports were 3,944,000 lbs. and stor- 
age holdings were 18 million pounds in excess 
of last year. This brings the estimated trade 
output to 1,728,757,000 lbs., a decrease of one. 


a pound for butter, making spread of five 
cents between the price received for butter 
and the price paid for fat. 

The range in prices paid for fat was from 
45 to 56 cents, with the price received for 
butter ranging from 44 to 49.6 cents. Butter 
production averaged 24,161 lbs. per creamery. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


The Inter-state Milk Producers’ Association 
announces that the December basic price for 
milk will be $3.29 f. o. b. Philadelphia and 
$2.71 per hundred at receiving stations in 
51—60-mile zone. 

The November surplus price was $2.51 
f. o. b. Philadelphia. The November surplus 
price at all receiving stations on railroad was 
$1.94. 

These are based on milk testing 3 per cent 
butterfat with a differential of 2 cents for 
each half point of test up and down. 


Feed Market Situation 


(Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Serv- 
ice Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture.) 

Wheat feeds continued at slight advance in 
spite of increased production. Production 
during October was estimated at a little over 
476,000 tons compared with 462,000 tons for 
October, 1926, 

Prices of cottonseed to producers have 
worked sharply higher in recent months, 
largely as a result of the small supply re- 
maining. Farm prices of cottonseed on No- 
vember 15 averaged $37.51 per ton, or over 
twice as high as the comparable figure of 
$18.66 a year ago. 

Linseed meal prices made a fractional ad- 
vance in the face of liberal production of this 
feed. Shipments from Minneapolis from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 3 totaled about 43,600 
tons compared with about 39,500 tons.a year 
ago. Demand for linseed oil is of good volume. 

Gluten feed made a fractional advance in 
spite of heavy production. Over 8,000,000 
bushels of corn were consumed by plants man- 
ufacturing this feed in November compared 
with less than 6,000,000 bushels a year ago 
and about 6,500,000 bushels two years back. 
The smaller mills were offering freely at 


f . December 25, 


Buffalo where demand was fair but the 
est manufacturer was out of the mark 
December and was offering only for J 
shipment at 50¢ a ton premium over ] 


ber quotations. Demand was good at 
and offerings at that point were read 
sorbed. d c 
Hominy feed was scarce and highe 
recent advance in corn prices has fay 
higher quotations for this feed but 
have also been limited, particularly 
feed. my 
Alfalfa meal ruled about steady. To 
showed an advance while medium grax 
quotable unchanged and the lower — 
were draggy. The demand continues 
chiefly for the best grades of meal wh 
in limited supply because of the small 
tity of the green alfalfa hay suitable 
grades of meal. : 


Quoted December 10 
Standard spring wheat bran: $32.50 


lo, $38.75 Philadelphia, $32.50 Chicag 
Minneapolis. Hard winter wheat bran 
Cincinnati, $29.25 Omaha, $29.50 


City. Soft winter wheat bran: 
cinnati, $31.50 St. Louis. _ : 
Standard spring middlings: $33.50 © 
lo, $88 Philadelphia, $30 Minneapolis 
wheat middlings: $40 Cincinnati, 
Louis. Gray shorts: $36.25 St. Loui: 
Omaha, $34 Kansas City. : 
Cottonseed meal (48%): $48 Chicago, 
Omaha, $46.40 Kansas City, $41 Ft. W 
Linseed meal (34%): $46 Buffalo, $5\ 
cinnati, $48 Chicago, $47.50 Minnea 
Omaha. ty aa 
Gluten feed: $39.60 Buffalo, $36.20 
White hominy feed: $44 Philadelph 
Cincinnati, $38 Chicago, $84 Omaha 
No. 1 alfalfa meal: $25.25 St. Lo 
Chicago, $283 Omaha, $23 Kansas City. 


$35.50. 


Wisconsin November 
densery Prices” 


Forty-seven condenseries reported | 
Wisconsin Department of Markets the 
paid in November per hundred pou 
delivered at their factories. Reduced 
common 8.5 per cent test basis, these 
ranged from $2.14 to $2.50, the averag 
$2.28. : 

Sixteen factories sent delayed re 
October, the average being $2.37. This is 
cents above the previously reported average 
$2.24 for 47 factories. Rear 


October Dry Milk 
(From Report by U. S. Dept. of Agri 


The wholesale prices given below are 
on reports from manufacturers governin: 
tual sales f. o. b. factory during October: 

Dry Skimmilk: Prices ranged from 7 
to 11 cents for dry skimmilk in bulk 
ing 9.3 cents a pound for sales, 
7,086,312 Ibs. : 

Dry Whole Milk: Prices ranged f 
cents to 27.5 cents for dry whole milk 
aging 26.1 cents for sales totaling 578, 
When packed in one-pound cans the p 
ported was 47.1 cents'a pound. ~ : 

Dry Buttermilk: Prices ranged frot 
cents to 9.5 cents for dry buttermilk in 
averaging 7.9 cents a pound for sales 
ing 1,984,465 lbs. When packed in one- 
eans the price reported was 10.5 
pound. 


Wisconsin October M 


Both milk and feed prices in Wisco 
higher this fall than they were a 
The following table shows a compai 
August, September, and October fz 
prices for the past three years: 


Prices per 100 lbs. 


1925 1926 
August $1.88 $1.82 — 
Septemb 1.91 1.89 — 
October 2.06. 2.04. 


For each of the past six months the 
age farm milk price has been higher th 
the same month in any year since 1920, 


Sheffield Milk Prices 


The net cash price to be paid memb 
the Sheffield Producers’ Co-operative 
ciation, Inc., for 3 per cent, Grade B m 
the 201—210-mile zone for the month 
vember, 1927, is $2.98 per hundred 
This is equivalent to $3.18 for 3.5 mil 
is an increase of 31 cents per h 
pounds over the price paid in Nov 
1926, and is 17 cents per hundred ~ 
more than the price paid in October, 
It is the highest price ever paid for N 
ber milk in the history of the associati 


Milwaukee November M: 


The Milwaukee Co-operative Milk 
ers announce the following prices fo; 
month of November: pila : 

For the portion sold as fluid milk, $3.00 
ewt.; and for the portion manufactured, 
per ewt. These prices apply to 3.5 p 
milk delivered f. 0. b. city, four cents b 
added or subtracted for each one-ten’ 
one per cent variation in test, “Hight: 
per cent of the total receipts were sold 
fluid. ; ay 


HE ‘ninth annual convention 
of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 5, 
, and 7, brought out about 3,000 peo- 
e, the largest attendance since the 
‘ederation began its fight to accom- 
lish what its leadership believes to 
e necessary in order that American 
griculture may have equal opportu- 
ity with industry, finance, transpor- 
ation, and labor. 

The finance report indicated that a 
ound policy of budget estimates and 
xpenditures has been practiced dur- 
ag the past year. Thirty-four states 
aid dues to the amount of $136,023 
thich indicates a dues-paying mem- 
ership of 272,046. The balance 
heet shows total assets of $51,336 
vith a surplus of $22,689. 

In the opening address of the con- 
ention President S. H. Thompson 
ivided his time between a narrative 
f agricultural conditions in the Eu- 
opean countries visited by Farm Bu- 
eau leaders last summer and that of 
etting before the delegates the eco- 
‘omic and_ sociological aspects of 
\merican agriculture in relation to 
ther important groups. 

After indicating that industry, 
ransportation, finance, and labor are 
renefited because of certain govern- 


Ne, Finger Pull 
milk bottle cap 


A dandy new low cost 
bottle cap that is sanita- 
J ry. Easily removed with 
/ fingers, Protects both 
milk and bottle. Makes 
new friends; holds the 
old ones. Adds to the pop- 
ularity of your product. 
Try them on your trade 
and note the quick re- 
sponse. Write us for free 
samples and prices. We 
also make the superior 
“Midwest” Standard Disc 
Caps. 


Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. 
P.O. Box 16 Belvidere, Ill. 


Ger Samples 


Kuvercal 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF., 


SANITARY-EASY PULL 


New! 
Reichert’ 


No Kick 


Cow-Hobble 


A Better Hobble—Goes on and off more 
easily and holds legs and tail more secure- 
‘ly. The rope does not kink, has double 
‘leverage pull and doesn’t cut cow’s legs 
like a chain. Price per set T5e 
“Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


net. 


IMPERIAL BIT AND SNAP CO 
1340 Clark St., Racinz, Wisconsin 


‘Enclosed, find $...... for which send me,...... 
“sets Reichert’s No Kick Cow Hobble. 


eee ee eee ee iy 


iS ST STABLE MANURE: FapRavEn KNOWN 
Bigger Crops; Regular Profits; Agents Wanted, 

RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL 
» 2, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


REDUCE YOUR FEEDING COSTS 


using KANE SYRO BRAND FEEDING 
LASSES with your home-grown feeds and 
ghage. Shipments in barrels from Phila- 
phia and St. Louis. Imported direct from 
ba and Porto Rico by the 
ATIONAL MOLASSES CORPORATION 

7 Walnut Place Philadelphia, Pa. 
eis us for our present low prices on- 

earloads and less. 
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LMtnetican F arm Bureau 


mental policies, President Thompson 
followed with, “The farmers’ griev- 
ance is that the structure (wall of 
protection) has not been made com- 
plete” and he “insists the agricultural 
industry shall be brought within the 
American policy of high standard of 
living and included within the Amer- 
ican system of protection.” 

As last year, the program efforts 
of the convention were centered on 
the continuance of effort to bring 
about national legislation that is pre- 
sumed to take care of surplus pro- 
duction above the domestic require- 
ments and thereby stabilize produc- 
tion and price fluctuations. 

President Thompson summed up 
the desires of the Federation in the 
above respect as follows: 

“We want no government prices 
fixing; we want no government sub- 
sidy, either direct or indirect; we 
want to avoid putting the govern- 
ment into business and, therefore, we 
insist upon a law that will require 
each marketed unit of the commodity 
to pay its share in the costs of its 
own stabilization and protection,” 

Space does not permit even a brief 
summary oi: the several addresses 
given. Suffice it to say that there was 
a very close correlation between the 
subjects discussed and the report of 
the resolutions committee. 

The delegates approved the princi- 
ples and policies set forth in the reso- 
lutions of former annual meeting's. 

Under the title of “A National Ag- 
ricultural Policy” a resolution in- 
sisted that legislation which shall 
contain the principles of surplus con. 
trol as embodied in the McNary— 
Haugen bill shall again be passed by 
Congress, 

The principles now contained in 
the Madden Bill with respect to 
Muscle Shoals were reaffirmed. 

In order that the United States 
Tariff Commission can be in position 
to more effectively serve agriculture 
in the cases before it, a resolution 
asked that the flexible provision be 
changed in order that import duties 
may be increased on various agricul- 
tural products the cost of production 
of which can be shown to exceed for- 
eign costs. 

The Federation’s position on fed- 
eral taxation was set forth as fol- 
lows: “Debt reduction should pre- 
cede tax reduction. Exemptions and 
repeated modifications of the nation- 
al tax structure are undesirable. The 
basis of federal taxation should be 
ability to pay. We recommend reci- 
procity between the states in matters 
of estate and inheritance taxation. 
Estate taxes should be retained pers 
manently. It is unnecessary to reduce 
corporation taxes in this period of 
national industrial prosperity. Fed-~ 
eral taxes on automobiles should be 
eliminated.” The same position on 
state taxation as taken last year was 
reaffirmed. 

The resolution on flood control 
merely set forth what are presumed 
to be the desirable features of a na- 
tional flood control program~ without 
indicating a determination to sup- 
port the program. 

The resolution on transportation 
sought to relieve agriculture of pay- 
ing excessive transportation costs 
through the following methods: (a) 
An American Merchant Marine of 
permanent character, under the au- 
thority of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. (b) Readjustment of 
freight rates on the basis of the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution. (c) The 
development of the Great Lakes—St. 
Lawrence tidewater channel. (d) The 
rapid completion of the Mississippi- 
Missouri-Ohio-Illinois river system. 


Federation 


(e) Surveys and transportation de- 
velopments on other main streams. 

Sufficient federal appropriations 
for the continuance of the following 
projects were asked for: (a) Exten- 
sion work in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and boys’ and girls’ club 
work. (b) For continuation of bovine 
tuberculosis eradication. (c) For quar- 
antine and control of corn borer and 
other insect and plant pests and dis- 
eases. (d) For fundamental research 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture particularly to include 
the finding of industrial uses for 
farm products. (e) Continuation of 
the usual aid for construction of fed- 
eral highways and bridges and spe- 
cial aid in recently flooded areas. (f) 
For United States Tariff Commission 
in carrying out the flexible pro. 
visions of the Tariff Act. (g) For 
support of the milk inspection bill 
passed by the sixty-ninth congress. 

In spite of the fact that nearly 58 
per cent of the membership dues in- 
come of the federation came from the 
four states, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, a splendid spirit of co-op- 
eration prevailed among the dele- 
gates from all sections of the coun- 
try. The next largest dues paying 
states are New York and California 
and these six states contributed 74 
per cent of the total income from 
members during the year 1927. This 
co-ordination of thought and action 
from the various sections of the 
country on problems of national im- 
portance is a very definite accom- 
plishment of the organization. Driv- 
ing the energies of such an organiza. 
tion effectively into the solution of 
the major problems of American ag- 
riculture and co-ordinating the action 
with that of other farm organiza. 
tions is a task that calls for outstand- 
ing leadership. 


At the dispersion of the Jersey 
herd owned by David Miller & Sons at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., 31 head sold to 
buyers from Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania for $4,785, an average 
of $227. Seven head sold for over 
$250 with the top priced animal go- 
ing for $410. This last was a good 
4-year-old heifer sired by a double 
grandson of Double Interest. She 
was purchased by Paul H. George of 
Pennsylvania. 

The sale was managed by Chester 
Folck with J. E. Rappert doing the 
selling. 
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‘ItMilks the Cows 


VER since you 
can remember, 
there have been 
cows to be milked. 


Always, twice a day, week days and 
Sundays, a never-ending grind. 


There are some things that have to 
be tolerated, but the drudgery of 
hand milking is not one of them. 
You can say good-bye to it forever. 
And, the time you save will pay big 
dividends on the investment. You 
just can’t afford to milk by hand. 


The Burrell Milker has enabled thou- 
sands and thousands of farmers to 
take the drudgery out of dairying and 
increased their profits at the same 
time. It will do the same for you. 


It will milk your 
herd easier, quicker, 
better and more 
safely than hand 
milking—and It 
Milks the Cows 
lean, And that is 
why you'll finally 
come to a Burrell. 


Single Tube System 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. INC, 
| 10 Albany Street, Little Falls, N.Y. 
You Need This Book 


Every cow owner needs it— 
whether he is now milking 


by hand or machine, It’s not 
a mere catalog, but a 32-page 
profusely illustrated book 
which is a guide in both se- 
lecting and using a milking 
machine—hacked by 67 years’ 
experiment and experience. 
You owe this book to your- 
self, It’s free. Send for it now. 


. MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 


NORTHEY 


EFRIGERATOR 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ANY SIZE, STYLE OR FINISH 


NORTHEY MFG. CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA S 
AGENCIES IN MOST LARGE CITIES 


“WATERLOO DIRECT TO YOU” 


| a : 


EFFICIENCY? 


Ye il aN, 
»ECONOMY } 


Efficiency and Economy in the “Dairy Ration 
Mean ‘Dollars and (ents to the 
“Dairy Farmer 


Successful feeding consists in maintaining the cow 
in good health and vigor and at the same time getting 
the most milk from the feed at least cost. 


The Educational Service of the Cottonseed Products Association 

has just completed a bulletin that will be of interest and value 

to every dairy farmer. This bulletin will be furnished free. 
Just fll out the coupon below. 


Get quotations on Cottonseed Meal from nearest broker or dealer. 
IGN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY---THIS BULLETIN FREE 


\ Free 

\\ this 

valuable 

\ bulletin 

\ on 

\ feeding 

Name 


A. L. Ward, Director 
Educational Service Dept, H-2 
Cottonseed Products Association, 
915 Santa Fe Eidg., Dailas, Texas 


Please send me the bulletin illustrated 


Address 


P2O; 


State 


oy 


) : 
) 
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In the Philippines 


HoArp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS :—How would 
you like to spend your Christmas vacation 
wading in mud up to your knees planting 
rice, or climbing tall palm trees gathering 
cocoanuts, or stripping hemp, or cultivating 
tobacco under a 
scorching trop- 
Leal siun, “or 
riding carabaos 
or water buffa- 
loes all day 
while. watching 
the herd, or 
hunting wilid 
hogs and deer 
in the moun- 
tains among 
still wilder 
men? And when 
your work or 
play is done 
loll about in the 
shade of cocoa- 
nut palms and 
banana trees 
eating their 
fruit and per- 
haps bathing: in the warm waters of the 
south seas or in some inland stream? 

The boys and girls in the Philippines 
spend their vacations this way. One million 
boys and girls enrolled in the schools which 
America established all over the 3,000 
islands await eagerly the coming of the 
Christmas vacation. And they are just as 
eager for Christmas vacation as you are, 
and perhaps more so, for their school starts 
in June so by Christmas they are well 
weary of it. 

Eight thousand schools have been built in 
various provinces of the Philippines and in 
every one of these schools a Christmas pro- 
gram is given just before school is out. The 
programs consist of Christmas carols and 


IGOROTE OR PAGAN 
SCHOOL GIRLS 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
HERD THE CARABAOS OVER THE 
HARVESTED RICE FIELDS 


pieces telling of the real meaning of Christ- 
mas—the birth of Christ. 

The Filipinos have been observing 
Christmas for nearly 500 years—ever since 
the great explorer, Magellan, discovered 
them and baptized thousands in the name of 
Christianity. Every boy and girl except 
the pagans and Moros know the meaning 
of Christmas. Ninety-five per cent of all 
the people are Christian. The other five per 
cent are pagans and Mohammedans. Today 


y 
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the Philippine nation is the only Christian 
nation in the Far East. Christian churches 
are found in almost every village and city 
in the Philippines except Moro land and 
among the pagans. And at Christmas time 
especially, the churches are actually crowd- 
ed with the simple folk from city and 
country. 

However, Christmas does not bring to 
our little brown brothers and sisters Christ- 
mas trees and Santa Claus with reindeer 
and loads of presents. Perhaps it is because 
there isn’t any snow for Santa’s sled and 
no chimneys for him to go down. (No chim- 
neys so the smoke filters out as best it can 
through the holes in the grass and palm 
leaf houses.) But even though the pres- 
ents are few—for the people are quite poor 
—they all enjoy themselves and probably 
have the real Christmas spirit as much as 
do the children of America. 

There are a few thousand pagans in the 
fastnesses of the mountains who never have 
heard of Christmas—who hunt with bows 
and spears and pitfalls as they did ten 
thousand years ago. They know nothing of 
Christmas, civilization, and Christianity. 
Their homes are crude houses of bamboo 
and grass and their food is derived from 
what can be raised on the steep mountain 
sides and from what can be obtained in the 
hunt. Their clothes consist of nothing but 
a strip of home woven cloth about the loins 
called a gee-string. They receive no educa- 
tion and marvel at the white man whenever 
they see one. 

It was the writer’s pleasure to spend, in 
company with another American, one 
Christmas vacation among these people 
studying their customs and habits, hunting 
wild hogs and deer, and sitting about the 
evening camp fires surrounded by a group 
of curious pantless pagans who never have 
heard the story of Christmas but whose re- 
ligion and God are the sun, moon, stars, 
and the delectable mountains in which they 
exist. 


Wisconsin. MANLY SHARP. 


yy - F 
In South Africa 


Hoarp’s DaiRYMAN JUNIoRS:—During 
Christmas in South Africa we don’t have 
snow to play in nor ice to skate on. 

About a week before Christmas Eve 
many people flock into the towns, especially 
folk from the country, because they like to 
do their Christmas shopping early, as they 
usually have to send presents, to their 
friends by post. 

The towns are always crowded during 
Christmas and the shops do a big business. 
On Christmas Eve the shops are always 
open because many people usually find they 
have to buy more presents, which they for- 
merly have forgotten about. The windows 
of the shops are usually decorated most 
artistically. 

When Christmas Day comes, everyone 
usually rises late; but the children usually 
get up early to see what nice presents they 
have got. Houses are decorated in the morn- 
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Christmas in OtherLan 


How Juniors Across the Sea Observe 
This Season of Good Will 


ing; sometimes Christmas trees are had if - 
there are children intending to have a 
party. Ngee on 


Usually everyone attends church on 


Christmas morning and when they go home — Be 
they sit down with open eyes to a nice de- , 


licious dinner. Nuts and fruit and sweets — 
are put on the table and everyone really — 
enjoys the dinner. Bist 
The farmer has to buy presents for his % 
workers, the natives, as they usually look — 
forward to some gift whether it’s a bag of 
tobacco or a pipe. The natives are very 
happy on Christmas Day; they do kafir 
dances practically all day. ho 
The farmer has to rise the same time as” 
usual in the morning to see to his animal — 
feeding and so on. After dinner is over he , 
has to see to his animals again; he does not 
get much of a holiday unless he goes away 
and leaves someone in charge of the work. 
Anyway, everyone is always happy on 


Christmas Day. Christmas comes but once 


a year so everyone may as well enjoy them- 
selves on that day. : 


I would love to spend a Christmas over- 


seas. 
day. 
South Africa. PEARL SHEGOG. 
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In Cornwall a 
Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN JUNIORS:—Christmas 


Perhaps I will be lucky enough some : 


is the best time of the whole year; we go ee 
to dances and 44 
parties, and 
have a “top 


hole” time. 

My _ friends 
who are at col- 
lege training 
for teachers 
come home and 
I have all the 
news of the 
year’s work, 

After a stren- 
uous Christmas Eve, the producing of the 
family gifts on Christmas morning, and 
vere you have finished examining them, 
the thud, thud of the postman’s feet, who 
literally peeps between masses of parcels. 


MARY ROACH 


His Merry Christmas greeting ringing in ¢ 


your ears, you rush indoors with several 
parcels from friends all over the world, — 
and you know Christmas has begun. 
-Then on Christmas Day the wheat that 
has hung over the mantlepiece since the — 


harvest must be taken out and given to the ‘ : 


best cow or ox in the stall. This is the re- 
mains of an ancient custom called “Crying | 
the heek” in Cornwall. — 

For the first fortnight in the New Year 
dressing up in disguise and going around — 
to friends’ houses is permitted. The worse 
you are dressed, the greater the fun. We — 
have been geese dancing (as it is called) © 
twice. 

If any of the other Juniors would care to 
write me, my address is Trewidden Farm, 
Penzance, Cornwall, England. 

Cornwall, Mary Roacu. 
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% HRISTMAS is the season when we 
44 are summing up the blessings 
that have accrued to us and to 
others in the work of the past 
year. The extension work has had a most 
successful year and one of the pleasing 
results has been recorded in the work with 
farm boys and girls. 

More than 600,000 boys and girls have 
worked shoulder to shoulder with the col- 
leges of agriculture and the United States 
Department of Agriculture in spreading 
improved practices in agriculture and home 
economics through demonstrations on the 
farm and in the home. The achievement in 
live stock and crops produced, in clothing 
made, and in food preserved is in itself 
worthy of commendation. The most valu- 
able and lasting results are to be found 
in the boys and girls themselves. An en. 
larged vision, a greater determination and 
a fuller appreciation of responsibility and 
opportunity are the precious qualities that 
the 4-H boys and girls have developed out 
of their club efforts. 

The National 4-H Club Camp, held June 
16—23, 1927, brought to Washington one 
hundred and forty outstanding club mem- 
bers. This camp, on the grounds of the 


- Department, gave us an opportunity to 


know personally a number of these young 
people. It was an inspiration to all of us 
to associate with them for a week. It con- 
firmed our faith in the farm youth of 
America and the future of agriculture. 

I wish to take this opportunity to extend 
the season’s greetings of the Extension 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to the farm youth of the Unit- 
ed States and to express our special appre- 
ciation to the members of the 4-H clubs 
for the service they rendered during the 
last year. C. W. WARBURTON, 

Director of Extension Work. 


pawaway 


At this Christmas season, the time when 
peoples the world over celebrate the birth- 
day of the Founder of Christianity, who has 
a right to be happier than 4-H Club boys 
and girls who hold daily communion with 
the living things—plants and animals, and 
who have ample opportunity to study the 
mysteries of creation at first hand? For 
each member and leader we sincerely wish 
great joy now and in your labors for a con- 
stantly increasing 4-H Club _ family 
throughout the year. 

G. L. Nosiez, Secretary, 
Nat’l. Com. on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
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In behalf of the boys and girls of Indiana 
who are enrolled in dairy calf clubs I want 
to extend Christmas greetings and best 
wishes for the New Year to all other boys 
and girls enrolled in this great work. We 
have approximately 1,200 members in In- 
diana who on Christmas morning will prob- 
ably give their calves a little more feed 
than usual to remind them that this is a 
day of good cheer. Possibly in a few of the 
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ishing You a fllerry Christma: 


Greetings to You Boys and Girls from 
Club Leaders in Many States 


homes happiness will reign supreme when 
the youngster goes to the barn and finds 
that during the night Santa Claus has left 
a fine young calf with the dairy heifer that 
is so anxious to show her young owner that 
she also is blessed with the spirit of giving. 
May she live for many such occasions. 
Harry F. AINSWORTH, 
Ass’t. State Club Leader. 
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Michigan’s 4-H family, 20,000 strong, 
wishes to every 4-H club member and lead- 
er a jolly good Christmas for 1927 and a 
very successful and happy 4-H New Year 
for 1928. This same wish is extended to all 
the other folks, especially to the 250,000 
boys and girls living on Michigan farms 
who are not in 4-H Club work. Be with us 
in 1928 and enjoy a very happy 4-H New 
Year. 

A. G. KETTUNEN, State Club Leader. 


BaD 


The club boys and girls of America have 
contributed their full share toward the up- 
building of a happy, prosperous agricul- 
ture. The success of club work has been 
due largely to the fidelity and zeal of the 
boys and girls. To you, the future farm 
men and women of America, I send Christ- 
mas greetings from Idaho. May the New 
Year bring you joy and happiness with re- 
newed faith and determination to make the 
best better. 

J. H. REARDEN, State Club Leader. 
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To 4-H club folks everywhere: One of the 
big inspirations to 4-H club members is to 
know that they are fellow members in a na- 
tional 4-H club composed of boys and girls 
from all states in the Union. The continual 
achievements of our fellow club members 
challenge the rest of us to set our stand- 
ards high and to work with a will to 
achieve that standard. All the New Hamp, 
shire club members join with me in wish- 
ing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
and Suecessful New Year. 

C. B. WADLEIGH, State Club Leader. 
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In spite of the great flood, Louisiana 4-H 
clubs made progress in 1927. The member- 
ship increased from 16,000 to 20,000 and 
the quality of work improved at about the 
same rate. Christmas is a time of great 
happiness. Louisiana 4-H boys and girls 
are happy and they want all 4-H members 
in the other states to know that they are 
happier because of the help and heartfelt 
sympathy extended our state during the 
past summer. 

W. C. Aspott, State Club Leader. 


PAWAWay 


The 28,000 4-H club members in Minne- 
sota have done much to bring contentment, 
prosperity, and happiness into the farm 
homes of our state during 1927. May this 


Christmas time heip every 4-H club boy 
and girl realize the wonderful opportunity 
of service by doing his or her work so well 
that someone else may learn from it. 

T. A. ERICKSON, State Club Leader. 


BOD 


Happy over the work of 22,000 Tennessee 
4-H club members in 1927, it is a beautiful 
privilege now to join with them in extend- 
ing heartiest Christmas greetings and 
wishes for a Happy New Year to 4-H club 
members everywhere. 

G. L. HERRINGTON, State Club Leader. 
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It is the wish of the 4-H Club leaders in 
Missouri that all 4-H Club members and all 
boys and girls in America will enjoy the 
thrills of this Christmas season with its 
true friendships and delightful associations, 
its good will and merriment, so that as the 
years come and go the recurrence of the 
Christmas time will always bring back 
pleasant memories to add to the joys of a 
true Christmas spirit. 

T. T. MARTIN, State Club Agent. 


paWAaway 


The members of the state club leader’s 
staff in Pennsylvania extend to the junior 
readers of Hoard’s Dairyman, and to club 
members everywhere, their most sincere 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Hap. 
py New Year. Nineteen twenty-seven was 
a most successful year for Keystone Club 
work. We trust that our members derived 
both pleasure and profit from their year’s 
work and that 1928 may be even more 
satisfactory. 

ALLEN L. BAKER, State Club Leader. 
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To the 4-H Club boys and girls 1927 has 
been frought with great possibilities and 
many achievements and at this Christmas 
time we are all thinking of the many good 
things that have been ours to enjoy. All 
4-H club members will agree with the poet 
who says: 

“Life is a gift to be used every day. 
Not to be smothered and hidden away; 
It isn’t a thing to be stored in the chest 
Where you gather your keepsakes and _ treasure 
your best; 
It isn’t a joy to be sipped now and then 
And promptly put-back in a dark place again. 


“Life is a gift that the humblest may boast of 
And one that the humblest may well make the most of. 

Get out and live it each hour of the day, 

Wear it and use it as much as you may; 

Don’t keep it in niches and corners and grooves, 
You’ll find that in service its beauty improves.” 

So I am wishing you at this time, the 
happiest time of the year, that as you are 
living today you are “thinking great 
thoughts and dreaming great dreams for 
from great thoughts and great dreams come 
great deeds and from great deeds come 
great men and women. The world has need 
of these and to you it looks for its future. 

W. H. PALMER, Ohio State Club Leader. 


(Continued on next page) 
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For 
Protection 
on the 
Coldest 
Days 
Wear 


The Old 
Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown's == Jacket 


Keeps you warm and comfortable. 
Made of strong knit cloth with 
knit-in wool-fleece lining and cut 
to fit snugly without binding. The 
most satisfactory garment for 
working on the farm. Ask your 
dealer to show you the three styles 
—coat with or without collar, and 
vest. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Runs directly off crank 
.Bhaft. No side pull ¢ 

on bearings. Oil tight x 

ease; no rattle; clutch 

disconnects when . 

ing. Write for 

Special Offer? 
Powerful, economical = from wood saw ‘to 
ehurn, Makes car easy to c its any 
model; no holes to drill; attachin few minutes; 
does not affect steering. Wil! not overheat. 
FREE Send name today forfreeliterature 
onthislatest, guaranteedi mproved 

power. Try it 15 days on your Ford at ourrisk. 


E-Z POWER MFG. CO.,Box 96, Atchison, Kansas 


ALWUZ-ON7A3; 


# With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
f Lock. They are superior to others. Cost 
i wo more. Attached in one operation 

They are guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES, 
# Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
} 240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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My wish from Alabama for each 
4-H club boy and girl in the United 
States is health, happiness, and a 
generous Santa Claus for Christmas 
and prosperity for the New Year. 

T, A. Sims, District Club Agent. 


BOB 


Rhode Island 4-H club boys and 
girls with “clean, quick minds in clean, 
strong bodies” as their first goal send 
their Christmas greetings and best 
wishes for a year of greater health 
to all, 4-H club members who read 
this message. 

LORENZO F. KINNEY, JR., 
State Club Leader. 
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Greetings! 4-H club work—its 


.past record and progress—that’s a 


worthy thought for our Christmas 
season. From Jowa 18,000 4-H boys 
and girls greet the other thousands 
in club work in the United States. 
May we all look into 1928 with cheer 
and hopefulness is our wish. 
P. C. TAFF, 
Ass’t. Director Extension. 


BOD 


The Christmas season is a season 
of “passing on” of good cheer, and 
I do not believe that there is any- 
thing that would pass on more cheer 
to the agricultural industry than the 
boys’ and girls’ club work. Quoting 
from a recent article by an agricul- 
tural editor of the Midwest: “We 
have said, and we reiterate the belief, 
that this (4-H club work) is the 
most promising movement on the 
horizon of agriculture today.” Ne. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture suffereys immediate 
relief. It has no obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions @@ 

bind and draw together the broken ,eiigaplesi j 
parts. No salves or plasters. Dura- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ble. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove Rear 
its worth. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores 
nor by agents. Every appliance made to special order 
and sent direct from Marshall. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,219A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


BOYS and GIRLS! 


Do you belong to the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ Club? 


Every Junior reader of HOARD’S DAIRYMAN should be a mem- 
ber of this great club. IF you believe in the dairy caw—and you do— 
IF you want the emblems—and you do—IF you are not yet 21 years 
old and some member of your family is a regular subscriber to 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, THEN all you have to do is sign the mem- 
bership application and ‘send it in. Simple isn’t it? Costs nothing to 


join and no dues. 


Thousands of REAL, LIVE, RED-BLOODED 


BOYS and GIRLS are now members of the club. YOU ARE NEXT! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Junior Editor 
Fort Atkinson, Wiscensin, U. S. A. 


Dear Sir :— 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


I hereby apply for membership in the Hoard’s Dairyman Juniors’ Club. I 
agree to read the Junior Department of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly and do all 


I can to make the Juniors’ Club a success. 
(mark x after your choice), 


fob [ ] or necklace [ ] 

Hoard’s Dairyman Junior’s Creed. Name 

ING tha: CRETE RIO AIO DARE ACO OOO 
PsD);)) (City) 

sie peate iard years old 


Do you belong to a Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club? 


kind? 


My father’s name is 


Will you please send me the watch 
the pin, and the 


(State) 


Hoard’s Dairyman comes to my home addressed to 


My favorite breed of dairy cattle is 


= 


Be oy pitea ie 


braska 4-H club folks are doing their 
best to make it a real Christmas. 
L. I. FRisBiz, State Club Leader. 


pAvAWAy 


Boys’ and girls’ clubs are increas- 


ing in their extent and usefulness.’ 


Farm leaders of today are emerging 
from the ranks of the 4-H club mem- 
bers of yesterday. May this and each 
succeeding Christmas season find 
more and more of the youth of the 
country imbued with the 4-H spirit 
is the message from.South Dakota. 
H. M. Jongs, State Club Leader. 
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Washington has 7,000 club mem- 
bers. More than 500 men and women 
are working generously as leaders 
with these boys and girls. We wish 
to congratulate this fine group of 
people, and other similar groups in 
the United States, upon the splendid 
contribution they are making to the 
social and economic welfare of our 
state and nation. May a full meas- 
ure of Christmas cheer be theirs, 

ELMINA WHITE, 
R. M. TURNER, 

W. W. UNDERWOOD, 
W. D. BUCHANAN. 


BOY 


With definite results as proof of 


progress, North Dakota Club mem-. 


bers and workers feel very grateful 
and hopeful during the Christmas 
season, Our message can best be pors 
trayed by the statement of a suc; 
cessful member after nine years’ ex- 
perience: “Club work has taught me 
to be broader minded, to. co-operate 
with others, to know that only by 
honest, diligent labor can we ever 
hope to attain greater ends.” 
H, E, RILLING, State Club Leader. 
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Christmas greetings from Mary- 
land to the many hundreds of 4-H 
folks whom I have met at national 
and interstate affairs, and to all of 
you, who, by keeping our wonderful 
4-H pledge, are striving to live the 
four-fold life. May we, like Him 
whose birth we celebrate, “increase 


in wisdom (the head H) and stature 


(the health H) and in favor with 
God (the heart H) and man (the 
hand H.)” 
E, G. JENKINS, (“Daddy Jenks”), 
State Club Leader. 


BOD 


If you would be a true 4-H club 
member carry the Christmas spirit 
in your heart throughout the year. 
My season’s greetings to you from 
West Virginia are that through your 
4-H club work may you be able to 
find out what the secret thing is that 
holds the 4-H’s together. Why don’t 
we have five or why don’t we drop 
one? See if you ean tell. 

W. H. KENDRICK, 
In charge 4-H clubs. 
yAWAWAy 

Christmas is here! All boys and 
girls are happy; good cheer prevails. 
A backward look over the old year 
and a forward look into the new 
gives one a fine opportunity to study 
his accomplishments in 4-H Club 
work. May Christmas be to all club 
members the turning point to great- 
er endeavor and achievement is our 
wish from South Carolina. 

B. O. WILLIAMS, 
State Boys’ Club Agent. 


BOB 


North Carolina club members are 
happy this Christmas because their 
family has increased 3,000 since last 
Christmas; 47 counties held encamp- 
ments; 600 attended the State Short 
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December 25) 


Course at State College; and 
club work has enabled them 
more money and because 4- 
work is building up a greate 
munity spirit throughout the gs 
A bit o’ Christmas cheer > 

Is good everywhere, 

So let’s stop long enough today 


To do something in the good old 4-H 
To make someone else happy on Christm 


L, R. HARRILL, State Club Leade 


At the close of another wonde 
year in 4-H Club work in whic 
consin has had more achievem 
members than ever before, I a 
than happy at this Christmas ti 
be associated with this great 4-H 
organization, To live with 
people—work with them—p 
them—and council with them, | 
deed a happy lot. Edgar Guest 
have felt just as I do when. 
these lines: 

“I’m wishing at this Christmas tim 

could but repay, 1 
A portion of the gladness that you’ye | 

along my way. 
And could I have one wish this y 

only would it be, 


I’d like to be the sort of help that 
been to me.” 


T, L. BEwIcK, State Club Le 


is one of the outstanding prey 
characteristics of all 4-H club 
thus the Yuletide is a season 
cial significance to all engage 
such work. No season of the 
earries with it so many pos 
for happiness and fullness of jo 
service to one another as does 
Christmas time. The Christmas ¥ 
from Kansas is that all 4-H club 
ple may realize the special si 
cance that this season carrie 
them and may seize the golden 0 0 
tunities awaiting them, for 
way this Christmas will. prove 
a great blessing and joy to all 

M. H. Cor, State Club Lead 


BOD 
That Runt Pig Agai 


You will remember that in the 
cember 10th issue there was. 
count of Lee Griffitts, Ternessee 
member, and his “runt” pig tha 
rowed 78 pigs'in 3 years which so! 
$1,929. Since publishing tha 
we have received the followin; 
esting news from County Ag 
C. Baker: “Lee’s sow farrowed 14 
the night of December first. 
looks fine and good for several 


yet. ” 
PAWAWAy 


Our Review Column 


[A regular feature of the junior depai 
reviewing the contents of Hoard’s Da’ 
for the previous issue. Let’s talk it ove 


There are some pointers wort 
membering about feeding the 
cow in that article “Fitting the 
to the Cow’”’ published in the De 
ber 10th issue. 

What are the two most con 

errors in feeding grain to cows 
underfeeding of quantity; 2, 
derfeeding protein, by 

What should a good grain mi: 
include? Two carbonaceous — 
such as corn, grain sorghums, ba 
oats, and hominy feed; two hig! 
tein feeds such as linseed meal, 
seed meal, gluten meal, soy bean m 
gluten feed, and ground soy be 
and one bulky medium protein 
such as bran. 

At what rate should the grain 
ture be fed? For Holsteins, 
shires, and Brown Swiss one p 
for each 3% to 4 lbs. of milk 
duced, and to Jerseys and Guer: 
1 Ib. for each 2% to 3% Ibs. of 
produced. 


a, 
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‘Two Good Supplemental Mixtures 


-——~q WINE producers who are 
gos anxious to push their spring 
2r,v; pigs to a handy market 
tao weight of 225 lbs. as rap- 
lly as possible could well consider 
vo supplemental mixtures that gave 
dod results this past season at the 
ywa Experiment Station. 

The pigs were self-fed shelled 
yn on pasture. One lot was fed a 
wpplemental mixture of three parts 
inkage and two parts linseed meal 
f a rate of from one-third to one- 
alf pound per head daily. They 
sached 225 Ibs. on October 5 at a 
xed cost of $6.28 a hundred pounds 
ain. Another lot was fed a mix- 
ire of three parts tankage, one part 
nseed meal, and one part cottonseed 
eal with shelled corn and pasture. 
hey reached 225 pounds on Octo- 
ar 4, 

‘It would be interesting to know 
hat the results would have been 
ad two or three pounds of skimmilk 
gen fed daily to each pig. A little 
kimmilk goes a long way even when 
2d with a good ration. 

iz Feeding Oats to Pigs 


‘The place of oats in the swine ra- 
on has never been entirely satisfac- 
wily determined. An experiment 
sported by the Iowa Experiment 
tation this year gives oats a better 
tanding than it has heretofore had. 
From weaning time until about 
he middle of August pigs were given 
ll the ground oats they wanted from 
self-feeder in addition to which 
hey had one pound of corn per head 
aily and a supplemental mixture of 
hree parts tankage and two parts 
mseed meal. After that date, the 
orn, instead of being restricted, was 
1 in a self-feeder, They reached 
25 lbs. on October 17 on a require- 
aent of 230 lbs. shelled corn, 117 lbs. 
round oats, 14 lbs. tankage, and 9 
Js. linseed meal for 100 lbs. gain. 
The ground oats was charged at 
cents a bushel and the corn at 84 
ts. It would seem from this that 
en oats are worth less than half 
price of corn, and feeding re- 
icted mainly to the early part of 
growth period, and corn used to 
ish the pigs, ground oats have a 
ery good place in the swine ration. 
We should add that this lot of pigs 
eived a simple mineral mixture 
posed of 40 lbs. bone-black, 37 lbs. 
ely ground limestone, 20 Ibs. salt, 
lbs. iron oxide, and one-third ounce 
assium iodide. 
Sross-bred Pigs Made Most Rapid 
; } Gains 
As we have often stated that other 
ctors besides feeds promote produc- 
m from cows, so it is found true 
h the gains made by swine. ~ 
This year at the Iowa Station a 
oup of cross-bred Duroc-Poland 


s to the handy market weight of 
D Ibs. by. 12 days’ time and they 
t on 6 lbs, less feed per 100 lbs. 


gain, the cross-breds requiring 380 
Ibs. and the Polands 386 lbs. for 100 
Ibs. gain. 

Some work last year and this, how- 
ever, proves that it is poor policy to 
use cross-bred pigs for breeding. 
Some pigs of a Duroc-Poland cross 
were bred back to a Poland boar and 
others to,a Duroc boar. The three- 
fourths Poland pigs weighed only 194 
Ibs. and the three-fourths Duroc pigs 
207 lbs. as compared with 232 lbs. for 
pure-bred Polands and 250 lbs. for 
pigs of the first generation Duroc- 
Poland cross. 


Cereal Grains are Good, But— 


Again we call attention to the dan- 
gers of feeding fall pigs during the 
winter on a restricted cereal grain ra- 
tion. These grains—oats, barley, and 
corn—are low in mineral matter in 
addition to which the quality of the 
protein they supply is not entirely 
satisfactory; furthermore, essential 
vitamins are lacking. The results of 
a prolonged cereal grain diet are 
rickets and general unthriftiness. 
Alfalfa hay corrects the faults of 
cereal grains. Skimmilk corrects the 
deficiency in protein quality as also 
supplying some calcium. 


Sanitation, Exercise, and Feeding 


Three things of importance with 
the swine breeding herd during win. 
ter are sanitation, exercise, and 
feeding. 

The sleeping quarters are of chief 
concern from a sanitary standpoint. 
No hog ean thrive properly if its bed 
is damp or dusty, more especially a 
pregnant sow. The condition of the 
range has something to do with 
keeping the bedding dry but ventila- 
tion also may affect this. The floor 
construction also may affect the con- 
dition of bedding. 

Neglect of exercise of pregnant 
sows is often responsible for disap- 
pointing results when their litters 
are born. That exercise has a rela- 
tionship with the strength and ac- 
tivity of pigs has been proven a num- 
ber of times by carefully controlled 
experiments. Furthermore, as a rule, 
sows that have a reasonable amount 
of exercise during pregnancy bear 
their pigs with greater ease. 

As a rule, pregnant sows will take 
enough exercise if given reasonable 
opportunity which means adequate 
range. During severe weather when 
there is a tendency for sows to stay 
close to their sleeping quarters, one 
may frequently induce the proper ex- 
ercise by requiring them to go a con- 
siderable distance for their feed. 

If the ground becomes coated with 
ice or sleet, pregnant sows should 
not be forced to travel about on it. 
Neither should they be induced to 
wallow unduly in deep snow. A good 
way to make a safe passage over ice 
or sleet is to scatter straw in the eve- 
ning, wetting it down with water. 
Freezing during the night fastens the 
straw to the coat of ice and makes a 
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Better Than Any Single Farm Mortgage 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 
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ECAUSE back of these Bonds are the massed 
first farm mortgages on morethan 400,000 farms, 
appraised at double the amount of the loans. Be- 
cause the prompt payment of principal and interest 


is guaranteed by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with 
combined capital and reserves of more than $70,000,000. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Completely Tax-Exempt 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 
Over a billion dollars’ worth of these Bonds are in the hands of investors, 
including more than one hundred million dollars in the United 


Government Insurance fund. Seasoned by ten years’ test. Interest always 
paid the day it is due. Send for circular No. 16—— Free. 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


‘Federal Land Banks, 


States 


31 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Brighter Future 


WE no longer plant by the light of the moon... . 
Agriculture has become a sound business, depending 
on the volume of its income, the same as any other business. 
.... Fortunately, during 1927 conditions have been more 
favorable for the farmer. His income will probably be 
greater this season than last. He is looking intoa brighter future. 

By investing this increase in income wisely, he can make 
the most of the opportunity to build a sounder and more 
profitable business undertaking. Advisory groups and agri- 
cultural bureaus are available to help him, because they 
“realize that the prosperity of the farmer is the basis of all 


true prosperity. 


It is in accord with this general policy that the work of all 
departments of the N. V. Potash Export My., is conducted. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 
Hurt Building 
ATLANTA 
Lampton Bldg. 

JACKSON , Miss. 


19 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK 
Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 


roughened surface over which sows 
may safely travel. 

It is worth while for swine produc- 
ers to keep in mind the physiological 
requirements of pregnant sows in 
preparing their rations. 

The mature sow needs feed for 
maintenance and for the fetal growth 
of her unborn litter of pigs. The gilt 
or yearling sow in addition to the 
above requirements must also have 
enough feed to support growth 
towards normal mature weight. Any 
sow—be it gilt, yearling, or mature 
one—if underweight for age at 
breeding time, should be made to 
gain enough throughout pregnancy 
to be in normal condition at farrow- 
ing time. 

A ration that is good for maintain- 
ing the weight and condition of ma- 
ture sows is not necessarily a good one 
to supply the needs of fetal growth. 

For example, a mature sow could 
maintain her normal weight on corn 
alone but she could not develop a 
strong litter of pigs from such a diet. 

The cereal grains, a little skim- 
milk, some alfalfa or clover hay, and 
a simple mineral mixture supplying 
calcium and phosphorus make a very 
good combination for pregnant sows. 
In the absence of skimmilk one could 
either use powdered skimmilk or 
tankage. All feeds except the hay 
should be somewhat limited to the 
condition of the sows. 


McCormick Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
445 S. 15th Street 
SAN JOSE 


Burns with intense BLUE 
FLAME. No ashes, smoke or 
i sparks. Safe, convenient, practi- 
eal. Keeps water in stock tanks 
| |W] at proper temperature in zero 
if weather for only 1-2¢ per hour. 
1ith suecessful year. Will last a 
two-burner and Junior) one- 
burner Write today for com- 

lete information, prices, and 
etters from satisfied users of 
the Clover Leaf Tank Heater. 


Cedar Rapids Foundry 
Machine Co. 

Fourdry Sta., No. 909, 

Cedar Rapids fowa 
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Dia, 


le \ \ ) 
(Sold with or without elevator) 


Crush ear corn (with or with- Sat 

out husks) and grind all kinds 

Sheet Beeg ave, conical- 
nders, rent 

all others. Handiest to fhe Ae 


Lightest Running (© circular 


tells why 
Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
Send today for Free Catalog 
NP. D.SOWSHER CO,, South Bond, Ind. 


Steady. Safe. gy 
‘Trouble pr oot 


Barns distillate, 


Ss 


4 erosene or furnace +4 
oil; also wood, coal or cobs. Large = 
supply tank. ‘Two gallons runs 24 
hours. Guaranteed towork suc- 
cessfully. Write for, low prices 
and information. 
NORTHFIELD IRON CO. 

Box C-138 _ Northfield, Minn. 


_Sell your surplus cows, poultry and other 
live stock with an ad on our Special. Oppor- 
tunities Page 


lifetime. Two sizes—regular ’ 


AW 


Aw 


AA 


The rate for advertising in this department is 12 CENTS per WORD, 
Send references with order. 


address. Remit in advance. 
us 12 days ahead of date of issue, 


SPECIAL QPPORTUNI 


Ie BUMES AND SE 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN "805.7 


Count 
Copy must reach 
Farm labor advertising 8c per word. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Four-year-old Homestead bred herd sire, old fash- 
ioned breeding type. This, a proven sire, he and his 
get will have to be seen to be appreciated. We are 
selling to avoid inbreeding. For particulars write or 
better come and see GLEN RAMSEY, Fort’ Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, 23-* 

High class grade Hotsteins—Springing or fresh cows 
from an area tested county. Can also supply Guern- 
seys of top quality. Clean cattle. priced right.. 30 


years experience in breeding dairy cattle. Write me, 
JOHN ERICKSON, Waupaca, Wis. 18-* 


25 Head of heavy springing high grade Holstein 
cows and heifers, Also six head’ of registered bulls. 


H. F. MeNUTT & SON, Oxford, Wisconsin. 23-4 
Registered Holstein Bulls. Yearlings. Heifers 8 to 
18 months. All sired by 1000 1b. Pabst bull. WAL- 


TER SORGE, Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 23-2 

Holstein Bull, Three of his dams averaged 108 Ibs. 
milk 1 day, 40.48 lbs. butter 7 days, $125. ROY 
HARRIMAN, Appleton, Wisconsin, 26-* 

For Sale—High grade Tfolstein cows and heifers in 
earload“lots or less, ERICK, KUNDERT & HOESLY, 
New Glarus, Wis. 24-4 
Also 45 


Two five month Holstein heifers $35 each. ; 
ton choice baled hay. $14.00 ton, F, O, B. Prentice. 
MBS. M. VALLAND, Prentice, Wisconsin. 


lf you want real choice Holsteins, any age or num- 
ber, write H. E. ANDERSON, Whitewater, Wis. 2-24 
Holsteins or Guernseys—Purebreds or grades, any 
number, Can fill carload orders that will please. 
Visit us or write your needs. WARNER HEITZ CO., 
Route one, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 24-* 
For Sale—200 head of choice Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers, consisting of five entire farm herds, 


at a reasonable price. WHITEWATER STOCK 
FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 2-* 

60 Choice Holstein and Guernsey springers. Also 
registered heifers, bred and open. ‘Tested. F. B. 
GREEN, Evansville, Wisconsin. 20-6 


For Sale—50 top Holstein and Guernsey grade and 
purebred springers from accredited area tested county, 
BERG BROS., Iola, Waupaca County, Wis. 23-7 

Always on hand, load of good dairy type Holsteins 
and Guernseys J’. B. tested. Calumet County where 
the official tests in 1926 showed less than one per 


cent. T. L. DeLANTY, Hilbert, Wis., located on 57, 
85 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 13-* 


High grade Guernsey and Holstein cows, springers 


and fresh. Car lots or less, T. B. tested. Registered 
bulls. H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
Waukesha County. Highway 61. i1-* 


I have usually 100 head of high grade Holstein and 
Guernsey cattle on hand for sale. RALPH HUDSON, 
Milton Jct., Wisconsin. T=* 

Registered Guernsey Sire. Get Pedigree, write quick. 


Price low, quality considered. LOCUST LAW? 
FARM, Elverson, Pa. 23-3 

A good herd of Guernseys—20 cows, 1 bull, some 
calves. TT. B. tested. Free from disedse. Priced 
reasonable. C. J. FRIES, Ogdensburg, Wis. 22- 

Guernsey Herd for sale. Strictly high class cows; 
some fresh; mostly to freshen soon; T. B. tested; will 
sell one or all. In village limits. JUSTAMERE 
GUERNSEY FARM, Mukwonago, Wis. Tel. 741. 8-* 


Registered Guernseys—Granddaughters of Langwater 
Demonstrator and Cherub’s Prince. Herd Accredited. 
PAR VIEW FARMS, Brodhead, Wis. 21-* 

Grade Guernsey springing cows and heifers are 
plentiful in La Crosse County. For prices write H. W. 
GRISWOLD, West Salem, Wis. 15-* 

Brown Swiss Herd for sale, registered and grades. 
FRED LUCKSINGER, “vansyille, Wisconsin. 23-4 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


Wanted—One or two carloads of grade Guernsey 


heifers from six to eight months old. W. JONES, 
Wayside Farm, Assumption, Ill. 23-3 
STALLIONS 


Stallions for sale—Two Percherons, one Belgium. 
A. P. ANDERSON, Route 5, Litchfield, Minn. 


SWINE 
Duroc Boars ready for service. Registered. Guar- 
anteed to satisfy. Price, $25.00 cash with order. 
WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER COMPANY, Her- 
mansville, Michigan. 24-2 
GOATS 
Foggenburg milk goats—bred. Address MILK GOAT 
FARM, Cushman, Arkansas, 23-2 


VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Why blame the bull when your cow does not breed? 
Us: Cow Catch 1 hour before service. Results or your 
mney back; 85 cents for one cow, $2.90 for five cows, 
pistpaid, WOODSTOCK FARM, Renton, Route 2, 
Bx 49H, Washington. 17-* 


POULTRY 


Blue Ribbon, Giant, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 
Utility and show birds. None better, None cheaper, 
quality considered. TURKEY FARM, Cumberland, 
Wisconsin. 22-3 


BABY CHICKS 


Bigger Poultry Profits—Stronger chicks, more eggs 
for those who buy Helm’s Money Makers, purebred 
chicks—America’s heaviest laying strains. Flocks es- 
tablished and improved for years with blood direct 
from world’s best breeders. Free “‘Poultry Secrets.”’ 
Lowest prices, old established Smith equipped. ILLI- 
NOIS HATCHERY, Metropclis, Tlinois. 


Virginia Certified Baby Chicks make healthy early 
broilers, SALEM HATCHERY, Box 136D, Salem, 
Virginia, 23-2 

DOGS 

Collies--White and colors. Pedigreed, intellixent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices 
Teasonable, and satisfaction guaranteed. BOX 117, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 1-24 

Hunting Hounds all ohinds. Catalogue free. IKAS- 
KASKENNELS, WD 22, Herrick, Illinois. 23-2 


Free Dog Book. Polk Miller’s farnous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for tree copy. POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORP., 1030 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads—We specialize in printing Farm Letter 


Heads. Give us a trial HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
ART DEPT., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 19-* 


AGENTS WANTED 


Agents—Wes start you in business and help you 


succeed. No ee or experience needed. Spare or 
full time. qu can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write 
MADISON CORPORATION, 564 Broadway, . New 
York 18-11 


2-spl el 


| 
| 


MACHINERY 


New 8 bottle facile cream tester, pipette, $15.00; 60 
gallon vat. porcelained gate, conductor head and 
trough, $22.50; Minnetona Home Creamery churn, belt 
drive, like new, $30.00; 4 H. P. vertical O & S boiler, 
Davis 12' valve bottle filler. ROANOKE DAIRY PRO- 
DUCTS CO., Roanoke, Il. 

For Sale—Dairymen always buy Shippert Milking 
Machines wherever Shippert Milkers are well known. 
Send for free new circular. It tells a lot. SHIPPERT 
MILKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Desk H., 
Dixon, Illinois. 

Milkers for sale cheap. Second hand DeLaval, Em- 
pire, Surge, Universal, Burrell, Fords, Sharples, and 
Perfection. Also new Hinman. J. C, MARLOW, 
Mankato, Minn, 4-* 

For Sale—Three Unit De Laval milker, forty cow 
outfit, complete; nearly new; first Aleck for $300.00 
takes it. FRANK SCHMIDT, Salem, Wisconsin, 

For Sale—Cherry Junior pasteurizer, 100 gallon. 
Will trade on cows or heifera 2219 McKinley Ave., 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

Almost new De Laval milker complete for sale, If 
interested, write BOX 599, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

- Flueless Boilers for dairies. All sizes. Buyers prices. 
CASEY BOILER WORKS, Springfield, O. 23-4 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Guaranteed Milk Filtering Pads, $1.75 for carton of 


300—6 inch, if remittance accompanies order. Postage 
extra if C. D. HEYSER MILK FILTER CO., 
Dept. ‘A’ 36 Frelinghuysen Ave., Battle Creek 
Michigan. 24-* 


Buy caps direct from manufacturer, $13.50 per 
barrel of 50,000, printed in one’ or two colors. Write 
for samples. DEPOY BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, 
Muncie, Ind. 21-* 

Rubber Tubing for all makes of milking machines, 
Very highest quality only. Attractive prices. ANDER- 
SON MILKER COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 24-* 


PRINTING 


We print milk tickets, checks, shipping tags, 
for farmers all over the country. 


etc., 
Our work will 


please you. Write us now so you will have your 
supply on _ hand. HOARD’S DATRYMAN ART 
DEPT., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 26-* 


HAY 


Alfalfa, Clever Hay, Dairy Feeds, for sale. Write 
or wire for prices. Weights and grades guaranteed. 
J. A. BENSON CO., 332 So. La Salle, Chicago. 25-* 

Alfalfa Hay for sale. Write for delivered prices. 
Grades and weights guaranteed. JOHN DEVLIN HAY 
Co., INC., 192.N. Clark St., Chicago, I1L 24-* 

We Specialize in government inspected and graded 
timothy, clover and alfalfa hay. For prices write B. 
R. KLINNER, Stetsonville, Wisconsin. 23-4 

Alfalfa and Clover ay for Sale—Ask for delivered 
prices, HARRY GATES COMPANY, Jackson, 
Michigan, Li-" 

Shippers inspected graded hay; dairy ‘alfalfa, clover, 
timothy, prairie and straw. CALLIARI BROTHERS, 
Green Bay, Wis. 19-6 

Alfalfa for dairy use, Federal inspected shipments. 
Guaranteed weights. Wire or write. C. H. GUNN, 
Lexington, Nebraska. 

For Sale—Alfalfa, clover, timothy hay; alfalfa meal; 
20% dairy feeds. Write us. OSBORN HAY & MILL- 
ING CO., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 23-4 


Alfalfa—Clover—Mixed Hay for Sale, The A: B. 
CAPLE CO., Perrysburg, O. 15-* 
Alfalfa and Prairie, ‘delivered prices. SUTTIE- 
PECKHAM CO., Omaha, Nebr. 19-6 


Alfalfa hay—car lots for sale. 
Box 21, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


SEEDS 


Grow sweet clover, the premier soil enriching and 
pasture crop. One acre equals 20 tons manure in 
amount of nitrogen replaced. As pasture, furnishes 
twice as much feed ag any other. For highest quality 
clean seed order from us. Special prices on club or- 
ders. Send for free samples, circular, latest price list. 
NORTH DAKOTA GRIMM ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, 
State College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative or- 
ganization Of over 500 growers. 24-3 

Alfalfa Seed $7.00 per bushel; Sweet Clover $4.50; 
both tests 95% pure, Return seed if not satisfactory. 
GEORGE BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas, 24-* 

Seed Corn at wholesale price, carload lots. MEEK- 
ER.COUNTY SEED GROWERS ASSOCIATION, sane 
sel, Minnesota. 4-2, 


CHAS. B. WING, 
22-* 


9, 


FEED BAGS 
For Seventeen years we have paid the highest prices 
to dairymen for their empty feed bags. Get our 
quotations before selling. THE DAYTON BAG & 
BURLAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 4-* 
SS 
STATIONERY 


Your stationery represents you. Good quality 
paper with an illustration of your farm or members 
of your herd arranged nicely. Cost very little more 
than the cheap variety. If you haven’t any pic- 
tures to reproduce on your letterheads and en- 
velopes ask us for illustrations of what we carry in 
stock. Every breed of dairy cattle, and horses, swine 
and poultry are also included. 
ranch and_ cottage names, 
Grapes ART DEPARTMENT, Fort es 

3. =» 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Guaranteed, good flavor, Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75.. Smoking, 5 pounds, 
75e; 10, $1.25. Pay when received. FARMERS 
UNION, Mayfield, Kentucky. 21- 

Special Offer—Chewing or smoking, five Ibs. $1.00; 
ten $1.75; 50 cigars $1.95; pay when received. Money 
back if not satisfied. FARMERS ASSOCIATION, West 
Paducah, Kentucky. 23-2 

Tobacco: Kentucky Sweetleaf. Mellow; aged. Smok- 
ing 15 pounds $1.65; chewing $2.25. Pay when re- 
ceived. ERNEST CHOATH, Wingo, Ky. 22-4 

Homespun Tobacco, Chewing 10 Ibs. $1.50. Smok- 
ing 10 Ibs. $1.00. UNITED FARMERS, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 24-2 


=a 


DAIRIES 


Fifty Cow Dairy South Florida, Also ten thousand 


acre cattle ranch. J. M. WILLSON, Kissimmee, 
Florida. 22-4 
Want {50 acre dairy. Prefer near city of 5000. 


Good buildings, 


Address BOX 6592, 
Dairyman, 


care Hoard’s 


ROCK PHOSPHATES 


Our finely ground raw rock phosphate greatly in- 
creases yields of small grain and hay crops. Cheaper 
than acid phosphate. Write for literature and prices. 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 572 Ben- 
nie Dillon Building, Nashyille, Tennessee, 20-* 


23-6 _ 


cattle, 13 head mules and horses, 30 head hogs. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


For Sale—756 acre river plantation, 400 acres of 
which are in cultivation. Nice 9 room residence, piped 
with artesian water and natural gas, 17 tenant houses, 
large mule barn, dairy barn, milk room, two 100 ton 
silos, commissary, 70 head Jersey cattle, 40 head ured 
A 
Kinds of farm equipment. Will sell as a walk-out 
proposition or will sell land separately in tracts of 
250 acres. W. W. McDONALD & SON, Motor Route 
A South, Monroe, La. 23-2 

For Sale—64 irrigable farms on the Orland recla- 
mation project, California, on which the Federal Bu- 
reau of Reclamation holds options for sale to qualified 
settlers at prices determined by independent appraisal. 
10% down and balance in 30 years. For information 
address R. C. E, WEBER, Project Superintendent, 
Orland Project, Orland, California. 24- 

Dairy Farm, 40 acres two miles from center of city 
of 14,000, good road, one of the best equipped places 
in state. All modern, city water, electric light, 24 
stanchions, four box stalls, all mecessary buildings, 
Sell Jersey milk 15c quart. Owner retiring. Bargain 
for quick sale. Address BOX 304, Greeley, Colo. 

409 Acres, 27 cows, crops, equipment, at $20 an 
acre. Almost mext to village, usually cuts. 100 tons 
hay, pastures 75 cows; good 8-room house, large barn, 
other buildings. Only $8500, part cash. Details page 
54 big illustrated catalog, Free, STROUT AGENCY, 
255-DL, 4th Ave, New York City, 

California Dairy Farm, Fully improved. Six ce- 
ment highway miles thriving town. 100 acres good al- 


falfa, 357 acres. $55,000.00. Quarter cash. Balance 
10 years. GEO. ROWELL, 730 Miner Ave., Stockton, 
California, 


For Sale—160 acre farm at Casa Grande, Arizona. 
Comes under the Coolidge Dam Project. A Wonder- 
ful opportunity and a bargain. Must sell account of 
age. Address BOX 595, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

240 Acre Alabama farm. Mild climate, year round 
grazing. Ideal location. Good markets. Write for 
particulars, Wasy terms. W. A, KIRKSEY, Lincoln, 
Alabama, 23-2 

160 Acre Farm—Well improved. 314 miles east of 
Harvard. $110.00 per acre, MRS. JULIA QLEASON, 
Harvard, Illinois, 

Wanted—500 dairymen in black belt of Alabama. 
Soil_is fertile and land cheap. Unsurpassed dairy op- 
portunities. §. E, PORTER, Uniontown, Ala. 

Will sell 240 acre dairy farm on which I reside. 
CHAS. SIMON, Republic, Mich, 


FARMS WANTED 


Need several fully equipped farms, 
WALT MILLER, Carpenter Bldg. 


FOR RENT 


Rentere Wanted—Write for free books and list of 
improved farms for rent in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, productive for small grains, clover, alfalfa, dai- 
rying, cattle, sheep and hogs. Good schools, markets, 
churches in fast developing communities where land 
ean be purchased on easy terms. _ Low homeseekers’ 
rates every Tuesday, IE. C. LEEDY, Dept. 682, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 17-* 

For Rent—600 acres, well known Talbott Stock and 
Dairy Farm. Complete set farm buildings, practically 
new. Large acreage fine river bottom land on Little 
Miami River, Greene County, Ohio, 12 miles south- 
west of Dayton. Unusual opportunity for progressive 
farming. Owner will cooperate substantially in_stock- 
ing farm. References required. Address FE, 
SHUEY BSTATEH, 204 Central Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lease—Thousand acres with modern barns and 
equipment. Party will have to buy herd and crop now 
on hand, Located in Alabama with market near. 
Address BOX 597, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Good Farm—160 or 240 acres. 5 miles east of Har- 
vard. M. P. SULLIVAN, Harvard, Illinois, 


TESTERS WANTED 


lowa needs cow testers. Training course offered. 
Give age, experience, reference, BURT ODERKIRK, 


immediately. 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 24-* 
MATTRESSES 


Mattresses at low factory prices. Any size. Catalog 
free. PEORIA BEDDING COMPANY, Peoria, rae 
nois, -* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy one of our leather bound loose leaf pocket herd 
books and be able to give accurate information re- 
garding the animals you have for sale. Will ac- 
commodate 100 animals, (sketches, sire, dam, date of 
birth, records, service date, etc.). Also service record, 
gestation table. Price $2.00, postpaid. 


DAIRYMAN. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


V4 =~ 
Pega HE LABOR EXCHANGE Ea) 


Advertising in this department is 8c per word. 
Remit in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Widower who has lost about all but pep and hope 
Wishes steady job with a future; any kind of a farm 
proposition. Certified experience, neat farmer and 
gardener, good manager. High school and business 
education, good appearance, a great lover of children; 
good home conditions much desired. Do not use to- 
bacco, booze, or profanity. Unencumbered. A. No. 1 
references. Age 49; height, 6 feet; weight, 200. Full 
particulars, KR. M. W., 2694 W. Grand Blyd., De- 
troit, Michigan. 23-2 

Farm Manager (German) desires position. Proven 
ability and lifetime experience, both Holsteins and 
beef cattle. Results, A. R. O. work, show ring, pro- 
duction high grade milk; know how to farm and feed 
for profit. References past and present employers. Age 
34, married. Address BOX 598, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, 

Herdsman—36, married, no children. Lifetime ex- 
perience feeding breeding for high production, experi- 
enced showman just off big circuit; thoroughly famil- 
iar with feeds, pedigrees and high grade milk produc- 
tion; best of references. Give proposition in first let- 
ter. Address BOX 593, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Position Wanted as Farm Manager on large stock 
and grain farm. Lifetime experience in breeding and 
raising of livestock, handling labor, farm units, pow- 
er, or otherwise. Best reference, West preferred. Ad- 
dress BOX 594, care Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted—Position as herdsman, superintendent or 
farm manager. Graduate Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture. Farm reared: Six years experience with 
pure-bred Holsteins, Qualified to handle test cows 
and breeding operations. @, HEAL, Marshfield, Wis. 

As supervising herdsman or farm manager. Six 
years A, R. work; lifetime farm experience. Agricul- 
tural college graduate. Total abstainer. Reference 
furnished. E. A. NELSON, Livingston, Grant County, 
Wisconsin, ; 23- 

Wanted—Position together, two dry hand milkers. 
Handle 30 cows. Start January Ist. Good reference. 
State wages and conditions. SYLVAN & W. D. COR- 
WIN, Morrow, Ohio. 

Wanted—Position on dairy farm. Dry hand milker. 
Age 24, single. A. HOLM, Western Springs, Ill. 24-* 

Position Wanted—As herdsman or assistant on mod- 
ern dairy farm by young man, single, no bad habits. 
State breed of cattle and wages. HAROLD LUTZ, 
Malta, Illinois. 

Wanted—Work in dairy barn. Good dry hand milk- 
er. NELSON GUY, R. 2, No. 12, Sparta, Wis. 

Practical dairyman and farmer wants position mod- 


ern dairy or operate where everything furnished. Mar-. 


ried, age 38, clean, energetic. W. S. C 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. i 
Experienced cow-tester desires southern position. Ad- 


dress N, F, R., BOX 325, Route 6, Marion, Ind, 24- 


AMPBILL, 


_ December 25, 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Dairy Farm Manager. Guernseys preferred. 
enced in feeding for production, fitting an 
I am married, have two children, will boar 
help. Can furnish references. Available M: 
A. D. ALLDREDGE, Edwardsburg, Mich, © 

Position Wanted by young man on clean d. 
house or barn work, W. H. MANOR, Towand, 

Wanted Position dairy barn work. Good mili 
GEORGE CRAMER, Box 379, Sidney, N. Y. 


te HELP WANTED 


Help Wanted—Herdsman, single man, to 
Dlete charge of Guernsey herd 50 head. Thor 
experienced, understanding all angles of dair. 
milk production, and care of herd. Man 
sober, reliable and industrious. An excellent 
and good home. State in full experience, refere} 
age, and salary. Farm located 40 miles N. W, 
cago, Address BOX 582, care Hoard’s Dairym 

Wanted—Two single men for work in dairy 
Producing Grade A milk, ‘Twice day milking, 
be good milkers, good habits, and familiar with 
ing machines, Wages $55.00 per month and bo; 
SAUCONA FARMS, R. D, 4, Bethlehem, Pa, 


Wanted—By Jan. 1, experienced married 
Guernsey dairy farm. Wife milk part time. 
ments: Honest, good milkers, no rarettes,. 
month and extras, HOMER R “LL, 
Wisconsin, 


Dairyman who knows how to hake balanced 
and handle herd to get maximum production. 
and per cent on increase. Address BOX 5 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Wanted Herdsman—Single man eaare 
Surge milker, Beginning January first. 
HOGREFE, R 2, Lemont, Illinois, - 

Wanted tmmediately—Experienced test cow 
Jerseys. HUGH W. BONNELL, R. BR. 
town, Ohio. ; 


Which Shall It Be 
(Continued from page 1185) 


or bull situation in the United Ste 
with our occasionally tested cow | 
see who has a rational breed ip 
ment plan. 
What can be said of Denwe 
this regard can be said also of 
land and Scotland. In Scotland ; 
than 50 per cent cent of the Ay: 
herds are in test associations. — 
With their present attitude to 
testing and the purpose and use 
records, the Scotch, Danish, and H 
land breeders can Falay: very cl 
all blood lines and quickly spo’ 
those lines that are bringing abo 
improvement and use these to # 
best of advantage and also to e 
nate those which are showing a 
mental influence on the breed, 
random selection of the recor 
fifty living average Danish 
most of them in use in bull asso 
tions, we found that their 826 dav 
ters exceeded the production of 
826 dams by 31 pounds butterfat. 
It must be borne in mind that 
information was available 66; 
breeders using these bulls. The 
breeding societies each year cot 
information on countless numbers 
bulls and the breeders are making 
greatest use of this informatic 
Every new bull is carefully wat 
and his daughter’s production qu 
tabulated against the dams’ records 
see whether he is desirable to us 
The whole attention of the br 
ers, breed associations, and worl 
is centered on using every age 
which will help to improve the a 
age rather than to produce the 
nomenal. They have found out, as 
must find out, that after all it is 
the occasional phenomenal cow 
~successful breeder who makes 
dairy business profitable and succ 
ful, but rather the development of 
average by the constant and con 
tent elimination of the undesir. 
and unprofitable to where it bri 
success and benefit to all. 
Our breed associations could © 
consider spending a large poriaal 
their yearly income in compiling 
formation about the bulls being 
within their breed, and publi 
this material while it is fresh 
worth something to the breeders, o 
‘ers, and prospective bull purchas 
The newly developed herd test pl 
already in operation by the Ayr 
Breed Association and to be put - 
operation by the Holstein Associatic 
while still probably imperfect, is 
first real forward step outside of 
cow testing association work w 
has been taken by American br 


daily conditions Beraeee a a 
wide and national-wide practice, 
herd and breed improvement will 
ly begin. May that day not be fa 


ction by the National 
Grange 


by 
then a national farm organization 
‘command the attendance of 10,- 
‘of its followers at its annual 
ting, it is a sign of capable lead- 


ip and sound policies. That is 
number that participated in the 
y-first annual session of the Na- 
al Grange which was concluded 
Meveland, Ohio, on November 25. 
he seventh degree was conferred 
5,950 Grange members at that 
4, among whom was Senator Ar- 
‘Capper, of Kansas, Voting dele- 
‘s represented twenty-eight states. 
duis J. Taber was overwhelmingly 
acted National Master. That the 
hge is truly of national scope is 
ym by the fact that the sixteen 
ibers of its national board, elect- 
represent fifteen different states. 

he principal declarations on which 
on was affirmed at this session 
as follows: 

he National Grange reaffirms its 
yeacy of the export debenture 
| for practical farm relief, as ef- 
ive, workable, and without the 
issity for setting up costly admin- 
itive machinery; the plan being 
tble of independent application or 
combination with other sound 
edies; and the Grange declares its 
liness to cooperate with any other 
ip or organization in bringing 
it immediate relief. 

he National Grange declares that 
time has come when tax relief for 
‘overburdened people must be 
id, especially for the farm and 
ie owners of the United States; 
2s a refund to the states of a por- 
‘of income and inheritance taxes 
ye distributed for educational and 
rovement purposes; opposes re- 
ion in income taxes at the pres- 
time; and advocates curtailment 
state, county, and local expendi- 
S until such taxes are materially 
sred. 

he National Grange demands the 
servation of the cooperative fea- 
ss of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
insists upon provision for long- 
2 amortized loans for permanent 
slopment projects by farm co-op- 
ives, 

he National Grange’ demands a 
rous enforcement of the High- 
ith Amendment and the Volstead 
; pledges its entire energies in be- 
‘of such enforcement rieasures as 
present situation demands; and 
rs stern punishment for all ven- 
3 in narcotics. 

he National Grange declares its 
tinued support of the direct *pri- 
y and will vigorously resist the 
rts now being made in various 
ions of the country to overthrow 


he National Grange declares its 
ualified opposition to further ex- 
jiture of federal funds for irriga- 
| and reclamation projects so long 
he present surplus of agricultural 
ucts continues to depress the sell- 
price of farm crops. 

he National Grange pledges its 
ainued efforts for the establish- 
t of a National Agricultural Day 
congressional enactment. 

mong the projects which the 
ige voted to favor the following 
Of significant importance: 

loption of the budget system by 
ss and local taxing units, with 
five debt control. 

long-range reforestation pro- 
i with adequate measures to pre- 
} the nation’s remaining natural 


taining control of the Federal 
1 Loan system in sympathetic 
is and making it function for 
benefit to the full extent of its 


revision by competent ex- 


eo 
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Camel 


The cigarette preferred by 
experienced smokers 


In the remarkable growing 


popularity of the cigarette 


many brands have bid for 


favor, but Camel continues to - 
lead by billions. Quality put it i 
there; quality keeps it there. 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. 
the- place of choice tobaccos. 


Nothing takes 


perts instead of by congressional ac- 
tion on political basis. 

Employment of agricultural re- 
search work more in the lines of 
marketing and distribution and less 
towards production. 


C. T. A. Cows Bring 
Good Prices 


Eleven grade Holstein cows with 
cow testing association records sold 
at auction for an average of $158.75 
(not including one three-teater pro- 
ducing 208 lbs. fat). This was $78.75 
higher than the average price paid 
for five ordinary cows (averaging 
$80 each) sold at the same sale with- 
out records. The above report was 
made by Guy S. Hales, county agent 
of Ozaukee County who attended this 
recent sale of George Weideman, a 


pens. 


days’ approval. 
and leak proof valve, $3.50 Give diameter of wood or steel post. 
Pamphlet free. Salesmen wanted. 


IDEAL SALT FEEDER COMPANY 


Healthy. Cows and Highest Possible Production 


are assured by letting them regulate their salt 


and water supply themselves. 


We have perfected a salt and mineral feeder of special glazed stone- 
ware, with metal clamp, that has stood the severest tests in bull 
They are practical and permanent. 


Fully guaranteed, 30 


Price: Salt Feeder, $2.25; Waterbowl with frost 


Morristown, Minnesota 


member of the Cedarburg—Grafton 
Cow Testing Association. Among the 
fifteen cows sold with records, three 
of them were registered Holsteins 
and 12 were grade cows. 

Production records ranged from 
208 to 475 lbs. fat for the year. The 
reported average production was 380 
Ibs. fat. The high cow of the sale 
was a 9-year-old pure-bred. In three 
months she produced 170.4 lbs. fat 
averaging 56.8 lbs. per month. The 
fifteen-cow herd sold at an average 


price of $161.16. The three regis. 
tered cows brought $201 edch, in. 
cluding the nine-year-old cow. Why 
was there a difference in the price of 
$78.75 paid for known production? 
It pays to know your cows better. 
Wisconsin. A. J. CRAMER. 


Children sweeten labors, but they 
make misfortunes more bitter; they 
increase the cares of life, but they 
mitigate the remembrance of death, 
—Lorp BACON. 


HERE ain’t no money in chickens.” 

“What makes you believe that, 
Sam?” 

“Believe it? I have had them for 
the last thirty years; they are al- 
ways in where they don’t belong; 
: they never lay when they should, 

and besides I don’t believe in keeping hens.” 

“What kind have you kept?” 

“Well, I don’t take much to these full bloods. 
They are always kind of sickly-like and don’t live 
as long as the kind we keep. Ours are always kind 
of mixed up because we got roosters from the 
neighbors and they live for a long time.” 

“Do you get many eggs?” 

“Well, yes, in the spring.” 

“Did you ever try baby chicks?” 

“No, we don’t believe in that kind of stuff. Hens 
are supposed to hatch their own chickens. When 
you start fooling around with them fellows that 
sell baby chicks, it don’t seem like they sell you 
what is right. They cost too much, too.” 

“Did you ever keep any records?” 

“Records? You mean how much the feed cost 
and that kind of thing costs? Us farmers ain’t 
got time for that. We are too busy for monkey 
work with a pencil. Besides, nights a fellow is 
supposed to sleep.” 

“Would you believe the records that some other 
farmer might give you for his own flock? There 
must be some hens that make a profit because their 
income, even in Wisconsin, which is not one of the 
biggest’ poultry states, is equal to or exceeds the 
farm taxes. That should mean something or, pos- 
sibly, your taxes don’t bother you.” 

“Yes, the taxes is plenty any place.” 


Oscar Westberg’s Flock 


“Suppose you hop in here and we will take a 
shot around Douglas County and show you some 
flocks that are doing only what any other flock 
owner can do if he ob- 
serves the necessary 
fundamentals.” 

“All right, but listen, 
don’t drive too fast.” 

Oscar Westberg has 
always had a small 
flock of poultry on his 
farm. The conditions 
were not ideal because 
the fiock was too small 
for real profitable man- 
agement. He usually had 
about fifty hens. The 
house was makeshift 
and often water would 
stand on the floor. The 
difference between Mr. Westberg and the average 
poultry keeper was the difference in the individ- 
ual. In spite of poor conditions, but because of 
care, he was able to get eggs. 

In branching out into a farm flock:that was part 
of the farm operation, it was not necessary to con- 
vince Mr. Westberg that poultry was profitable. 
He needed to build a satisfactory house and pro- 
duce; a flock of sufficient size to warrant the eco- 
nomical expenditure of time and investment. 

The first step in the program was the building 
of a Wisconsin straw loft house. This was advis- 
able under his conditions since this house was de- 
signed for his climatic conditions and had proven 
satisfactory in use in that territory. During the 


QUALITY CHICKS PLUS CLEAN RANGE PLUS RIGHT 
FEED EQUAL PROFITABLE PULLETS 


BEFORE REMODELING 


J. B. Hayes 


past year the house has been dry, Leghorns have 
not frosted their combs, and a high average pro- 
duction was obtained. A 20’x40’ house was con- 
structed for about 250—300 pullets. “ 

His| second’ problem entailed the purchase of 
chicks. Since egg production was desired he 


bought from a hatchery that produced quality, 


SANITATION FOR TURKEYS 
Hatched May 10, 1927; photo taken Sept. 25; weight 16 lbs. 


bred for production chicks. Usually one should 
purchase three chicks for each pullet housed in 
the fall, 

In this instance brooding was considered as a 
definite system requiring definite steps and care 
rather than a question of luck, the same as 
“shooting crap” or playing poker. Too many peo- 
ple are apt to place the blame for poor brooding 


results on “luck” rather than accepting part of 
the blame themselves. 

Due to proper brooding a count of the chicks at 
eight weeks showed a total of 606 out of 600 pur- 
chased. All of the extras given to assure 100% live 
delivery by the hatchery had not been lost. This 
is an extreme instance but a fact. 

The chicks were brooded under two coal burning 
brooders and raised on clean ground. They were 
aiso fed a complete ration. In fact they were 
carried for the first six weeks in the house to as- 
sure proper sanitation and attempt to prevent in- 
testinal parasites. The broilers paid for the 
pullets. 

Only pullets were placed in the laying house. 
They were housed by the first of October and were 
then kept in confinement. Some production was 
obtained during October but the record which Mr. 
Westberg has starts with November. 

During the winter a scratch ration consisting of 
2 parts corn, 2 parts wheat, and 1 part oats was 
used. This season heavy plump barley replaces the 
oats. 

A mash mixture of 100 pounds each of ground 
yellow corn, ground oats, wheat bran, standard 
middlings, meat scrap, and 1% or 5 pounds of fine 
salt is used. Last year no cod liver oil was added, 
but this year 2% will be combined with the mash. 

Second cutting of well cured alfalfa ‘hay is 
available so that the fiocks have access to the leafy 
portion as a source of green feed, 


AFTER REMODELING 


Electric light is supplied from dusk to 7 
night. This permits the flock to have abou 
hour day. 

There isn’t anything particularly secret ¢ 
that program of good house, good stock, good 
and good, management. The result of that 
bination is given in the following record from 
vember to September 15. At that time the 
were moved to allow the house to be clean 
prepared for the pullets that moved in abo 
ber 1st. Housing before production starts te 
prevent a false molt. 


Ave. eggs Feed cost Ave, eggs 
Mo. per hen per doz. Mo. per hen 
Cts 
Nov. 17.39 9.0 May 21.60 
Dec. 17.89 10.4 June 19.20 
Jan, 19.14 9.3 July 19.51 
Feb. 19.41 9.4 Aug. 20.17 
Mar. 20.29 8.9 Sept. 4,80 
April 20.45 8.4 ' 


Total 199.85 eggs; ave. 12¢ per dozen. 
How Mr. Pleski Handles Poultry | 


Moving down the. road to Leonard Plesk 
find a different poultry layout. This offers a 
to see what is required in building up a hig 
duction strain. “ 

All of the flock is trapnested all of fe time 
they are on the place. The active co-opera ( 
the other half of the family is required. This | 
required in record keeping, pedigree hatching 
wing banding is more than the average far 
poultry keeper can devote, but is a job that 
one must do in order to supply the class of b 
ing stock that will produce profitable flocks. — 

The highest hen is a Tancred bred pull 
produced 307 eggs in her first laying reat 
ing a record of that sort results in one _ 
thrills that comes but once in a lifetime. 

Back-tracking to B. H. Doughty draws 

tion to the effect : 
of hatching on j 
Everything from-a 


be prepared before 
sults can be exp 
That should ine 
poultry. ; 
Pullets were 
chased at two diff 
times. They were b 
ed under the same 
ditions, fed the sam 
tion, and cared fc 
_ the same way. The 
start resulted in 
maturity and conse 
inability to come through with a heavy produ 


rs 


April hatched pullets May hatch 
‘ Av. eggs — Cost Av. eggs ce 
Month per hen per doz. per hen Pe 
Cts. 
November 17.39 9.0 5.04 
December 17.89 10.4 12.40 
January 19-74 2968) 16.39 
February 19.41 9.4 15.20 
March 20.29 8.9 19.92. 
94.12 8.1 68.95 


Ay. profit per April hatched pullets ‘for five mont 
Av. profit per May hatched pullets for five months, 


‘for the high price market during October, No 


ber, and part of December. The ration “a 


BUILDING REMODELED FOR A POULTRY HO 


same as that used by Mr. West- 
except that cod liver oil was 


; when the oil feeding was dis- 
atinued because of the supply be- 
y exhausted, trouble was noted: in 
fer production, poor shell texture, 
egg eating. 

the preceding table shows the dif- 
mce between April and May 
tehed pullets. The number in each 
ck was not the same but the in- 
ne over feed cost per pullet is 
fen. 


4 Sid Van Buskirk’s Method 


A stop at Sid Van Buskirk’s also 
yws the effect of constructive 
zeding on records. The stock in 
is instance comes from the Uni- 
tsity with a later top cross of Tan- 
2d. About 125 birds are carried in 
20x20 straw loft but the quality is 
rh. 

A breeding flock is a _ different 
oposition from a commercial flock. 
ie hen that made a 
gord of 267 eggs is 
ll kept although she 
seven years old. 
iat practice in a lay- 
zo flock would be a 
rious mistake. This 
st year he has de- 
loped one pullet that 
oduced 306 eggs. 
1 -December 1 this 
et was still pro- 
icing heavily. 

How Mr. Lasch 
3 Manages 


A little longer drive 
fers a contrast be- 
een the profit from 
ms and pullets in 
e flock of R. C. 
usch. The contrast is even ‘greater 
4 usual because the hens were 
tter than the average since they 
id been closely culled: 


Average production 


‘ - Month Hens Pullets 
4 November 777 5.13 
_ December 38 11.94 
é ' January 1.98 1.98 
? February 9.76 9.76 
~ March 18.62 18.62 
| April 22.00 22.00 
_ May 23.53 23.53 
June 22.03 21,03 
_ ‘duly 20.09 20.09 
; August 16.30 16.30 
_ September 10.33 7.28 
October | 2.36 9.94 


The hens averaged 147.15 eggs per year, 


le the pullet average was 182.17 eggs per 
ar. 
as month of November, this year, 
lock of 232 pullets returned a gross income 
about $200. 
ae problem enters into this 
vs. pullet argument, since some 
ck owners have a special market 
2 at demands large eggs. Pullets will 
foduce small eggs for a limited pe- 
od when production starts. To over- 
me this handicap some people hold 
fer a few hens as a part of the 
ck, The same results can be ob- 
ined by moving the hens from the 
ng house to the colony house. The 
ng house can then be filled with 
d pullets. As the hens stop lay- 
they may be sold on the market. 
breeding establishment presents 
different problem. The income 
om a hen is dependent upon her 
ord, her ability to transmit that 
racter to her progeny, and the 
igth of time that she can be used 
a breeder. The longer she is kept 
s better. This is the principal dif- 
ence in what one might advise for 
breeding flock or a laying flock. 
Do they all follow the same pro- 
m?” 
‘Well, the foundation is the same 
Tespect to their use of a Wiscon- 
type house either new or rebuilt. 
by grow their chicks on clean 
mind, hatch early, use a complete 
Bp and oie cod liver oil. Some 


sd.. It was also interesting to find ; 


PULLETS READY FOR 
HOUSING 


Se POE Ws A ee hina a eae 
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variation in the ration is made. They 
may drop the oats in the mash and 
add another hundred pounds of 
ground corn. The mixture would 
then be 200 lbs. ground corn, 100 lbs. 
wheat bran, 100 lbs. standard mid- 
dlings, and 100 Ibs. meat scrap, plus 
1% of fine table salt and 2% of cod 
liver oil. 

The fact that the use of cod liver 
oil is a practice that the average 
poultry keeper adopts is best evi- 
denced by the fact that one feed con- 
cern is using two barrels a week in 
the mash mixed and sold locally, 
while another party in the same sec- 
tion of the state has placed about 
1,500 gallons this year. This all went 
to farm, and not commercial, flocks. 

The entire poultry income is not 
limited to chickens and eggs. Several 
farms are raising from 200—500 
turkeys each year. Their success is 
due to following a definite system of 
sanitation which permits them to 
rear the young stock on clean range 
in confinement each 
season. 

It is true that chick- 
ens are creatures of 
habit. When their 
methodical habits are 
disrupted or changed, 
trouble usually re- 
sults. A change in 
housing or feed may 
throw pullets into a 
molt. However, when 
a practical method is 
outlined and followed, 
proper results can be 
obtained. 

It isn’t necessary to 
agree with the wild- 
eyed speculator, or the 
fireside farmer that 
states that he knows 
that there is money in chickens be- 
cause he put it into them and never 
got it out. 

There are two classes that are 
doomed to failure. The first tries to 
make his place look fancy. An archi- 
tect designs the house from the view- 
point of symmetry and beauty. The 
overhead is usually so high and the 
flock is usually so poor due to poor 
stock, poor management, poor feed, 
and poor sanitation that the hens 
cannot scratch their way out. 

The second class starts with the 
highest degree of poor stock due to a 
grand mixing of varieties, breeds, 
and near breeds.. Nature takes its 
course in respect to time of hatch- 
ing; the house is some structure that 
is too poor for any other animal; the 
feed is a futile attempt given irreg- 
ularly and results are in proportion. 

Record keeping in respect to poul- 
try is of value since the results at 
the end of a year will cause the own- 
er of the flock to either improve the 
flock and the system to make it prof- 
itable or will cause him to drop out 
and make room for someone that is 
capable. This statement is also ap- 
plicable to every other branch of 
farming in general practice. 

A constant complaint and bewail- 
ing never improved any condition. 

An average chick is not acceptable 
at the present time. We require ma- 
chines that can develop more speed 
than what: was capable in a 1914 
model. The hatchery must make the 
same progress. 

The cost of a house must be rea- 
sonable. It is necessary to have a 
house that will carry a rather uni- 
form temperature, is dry, and is 
large enough to properly accommo- 
date the flock, The lower cost at 
which these essentials can be ob- 
tained, the better. 

A feed must be complete. It should 
contain the correct amount of animal 
protein and should be fortified both 
in respect to minerals and vitamins. 

Management should be reasonable 


and regular, Variation in what is 
and is not done may react seriously. 

A combination of a good house, 
a good flock, good feed, and good 
management will result in a_ profit 
from a flock. 


Wisconsin Accredited 
Hatchery Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Accredited Hatcheries’ Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee, Nov. 25—26, 
the first day was given over entirely 
to an instructive program. It included 
talks by Drs. Larson and Healy on 
tuberculosis eradication in poultry 
flocks, one on sign advertising by A. 
W. Hopkins, and one on national ad- 
vertising by a representative of the 
Geyer Agency of Ohio. 

The matter of forming a Wiscon- 
sin Poultry Improvement Association 
which would have affiliated with it all 
of the organizations representing the 
various branches of the poultry indus- 
try in the state was endorsed by the 
association. 

Seven. new hatcheries were admit- 
ted to membership, which gives the 
association a membership that in- 
cludes practically 90 per cent of the 
hatching capacity in the state. Offi- 
cers elected for the coming year are 
John Mueller, president; C. H. Muel- 
ler, vice-president, and A. G. Cory, 
secretary. 


Wisconsin. W. F. DAMLER. 


Poultry Short Course 


The Eighth Annual Poultry Short 
Course will be held at the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture at Madison 
from January 30 to February 3 dur. 
ing the regular Farm and Home 
Week. The course will provide in- 
struction of value not only to farm 
poultry keepers but also provide for 
the specialist in poultry and the 
hatchery operators and _ hatchery 
flock owner. Programs can be se- 
cured by writing Professor J. B. 
Hayes, College of Agriculture, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Changes in Feeding 


All mash, no mash, or 50—50, it 
depends upon where you come from 
as to what system you are told to fol- 
low. There is undoubtedly merit in 
all or any of them. 

In feeding hard grain there is some 
merit in the suggestion that the 
cleaner the feed, the better will be 
the health of the hen. It is probably 
not necessary that a hen kick a straw 
stack apart in order to produce eggs. 

The feeling has become so accepted 
in respect to exercise not being requi- 
site to heavy production, that grain 
feed is now hopper fed. Some feed 
the grain directly in the dry mash 
hopper. They are equipped ~with 
proper open type mash hoppers that 
hold an amount necessary for just one 
day. The grain is fed on top of the 
mash that remains in the evening. In 
fact the moist mash, the germinated 
oats, the cod liver oil in mash or grain 
or the semi-solid milk, and germinat- 
ed oats are fed in this same hopper 
or trough. 

In other instances where larger 
hoppers are still used, additional long, 
rather narrow troughs may be used 
for grain feeding. The grain is fed 
in the hoppers at night. This method 
permits feeding clean feed not from 
dirty litter and will also permit the 
flock its fill of grain at night in a 
shorter time. 

Sufficient exercise will also be ob- 
tained by the natural activity of a 
heavy producing bird. It is no more 
necessary to keep a hen scratching to 
get eggs than it is to keep a cow 
running to get milk.—J. B. HAYES. 
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To break a cold harmlessly and in a 
hurry try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. And 
for headache. The action of Aspirin is 
very efficient, too, in cases of neural- 
gia, neuritis, even rheumatism and 
lumbago! And there’s no after effect; 
doctors give Aspirin to children— 
often infants. 
think of Aspirin. The genuine Bayer 
Aspirin has Bayer on the box and on 


every tablet. All druggists, with 
proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


EAGLE NEST 


OHIQ- ACCREDITED” 


BABY CHICY* 


22 3 
fotsic EWCA 

AND PRICE 3 
EAGLE NEST HATCH 


DEPT. 14 
UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


WHITE LEGHORN Eggs and 


ble sap Bt aa NOW for spring shipment 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 965 Union, 


@ FARR CHIX®) 


Illinois State Accredited. None better, 1928 price list now ready. 
D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, PEORIA, ILL. 


HA! HA! LOOK! 9 varieties Record of Performance 
male matings up to 316 egg record, Also 15 varieties, 
10c up, of purebred chicks from selected flocks, in- 
cluding direct Morgan-Tancred 241-313 egg record, 
blood tested, trapnested White Leghorns, FREE catalog 
gives big discouhts on chicks, brooders and hatching eggs. 
Beckmann Hatchery, Box 57, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN ACCREDITED CHICKS (We Ship C.0.D 


Buy your early hatched chicks in Michigan. 
hatch January 15. Also booking orders now for sn 
delivery at special discount. Send for catalog an 


Drug Stores \ 
Used the world ayer for enerat, 
JERSEY C 


[es WELLS, Chemist 


Whenever there’s pain,.. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 


AVOID SLOUGHING BY 


CONDITIONING: 


Often there’s no 
reason for abor- 
tion but weak- 
ened condition. 
And there’s no 
excuse for that. 
Pratts Cow Ton- 
ic acts directly 
on the vital or- 
gans and general health. 
Keeps them toned up and 
fit for the strain of modern 
milk production. 


When three cows can have this 
tonic-laden conditioner every 
day for only a cent small excuse 
for any herd running down. You 
can notice the difference in milk 
flow, too. There’s nothing like 
Cow Tonic to. keep digestion, 
blood and nerves in prime order. 
See your dealer about our mon- 
ey back trial offer. Don’t delay. 


For caked udder and sore teats there’s nothing 
as handy and convenient as Pratts Bag 
Ointment IN TUBES! 


Cow Tonic 


55 years ef successand 
fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. 
See your dealer for 
money-back trial of 
any Pratt remedy, 


Bi easier to milk cows with 
ect udders and teats — soft, 
y, pliable. No nervous twitch- 
iz, no kicking or holding back of 
e milk. Thousands of dairymen 
se Bag Balm regularly as their 
rotector of the udder and teats. 
| For quickly healing sores, chaps, 
| cuts, inflammation, caked bag, 
bunches, cow-pox, etc. it has no 
equal. Even with the most stub- 
born hurts, first application starts 
quick relief. 
Bag Balm is sanitary, pleasant 
to use, and cannot taint the mi 
Big 1o-ounce can of this wonder! 
penetrating ointment, only 60c at 
feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists. Mailed postpaid if hard to 
obtain locally. 


Dairy Association 
Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


“MADE BY THE, 
ARE PEOPLE". 


revere a horse from 
oing good; work 

Cure the heaves and & 
you have a_ horse }¥ 
worth its full value 
in work or money. _ 
Send today for 


Tg 
aa 


Fleming’s 


$1.00 per package 


Book on ‘Home Treatment Livestock Diseases’’ 
ree. Our veterinarjans prescribe free for ALL 
ases whether Fleming Remedies are indicated 
or not. Write for Book and FREE advice, 


FLEMING BROS.» Yatas, cnieaco 


Hoaves, Coughs, Conditlow 
er, Worms, # Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 


The Newton Romedy Go- 


Toledo, Ohio. 


VETERINARY 


Advice is given free in this department. 
Inquiries must be signed by the writer, and 
should pertain to veterinary matters only. 
Where an immediate reply and prescription 
are desired by mail, the inquiry must be ac- 
companied by a fee of one dollar. In every 
instance it will be necessary to give a full 
description of the symptoms present. 


Are Soy Beans Ever 
Poisonous? 


Now and then we notice an accusa- 
tion of poisonousness made against 
almost every common and uncommon 
feed of animals, and some of these al- 
legations so scare owners of farm ani- 
mals that they are afraid to use the 
feed accused. That is true of sweet 
clover. The papers have over and 
over again contained articles relative 
to the poisonous properties of this 
leguminous plant and we sometimes 
wonder if there is not a propaganda 
against it on the part of some inter- 
ested parties who have red clover, 
crimson clover, and alfalfa seed for 
sale. The statements made against 
sweet clover, for example, are found- 
ed on fact, but the fact is not always 
explained. It is old, moldy, or other- 
wise damaged sweet clover hay that 
is dangerous. Prolonged, excessive 
feeding of such hay may so affect the 
blood. of the animal that it fails to 
coagulate after an operation such as 
dehorning or castration; or extensive 
bleedings may occur, under the skin 
or internally, without an operation 
and prove fatal. Green sweet clover, 
used as pasture, and sound sweet clo- 
ver hay is not poisonous, although it 
may be wise not to make the hay the 
exclusive roughage ration for some 
time prior to an operation. All dam- 
aged or moldy sweet clover hay 
should be discarded or made but a 
very small part of the roughage ra- 
tion. 

Now comes an accusation against 
the soy bean and it, too, requires 
explanation else a misconception of 
the facts may occur. A veterinarian 
was called to treat some cows that 
were mysteriously sick and found 
that they had been pasturing in a 
corn field where soy beans had been 
grown with the corn and put in the 
silage along with the corn. Some of 
the plants, however, ripened and the 
veterinarian found the woolly pods 
quite moldy. He wondered whether 
these pods might not be the cause 
of the sickness mentioned, for he had 
seen several cases of mold or crypto- 
gamic poisoning evidenced by sore 
mouth (stomatitis) and sore feet, 
and they made him suspicious as re- 
gards the mysterious disease of the 
cattle that had grazed where moldy 


SAVE Teat 
Use Moore Bros. PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal the injured teat 
without closing. After operating, when 
sore or congested, for reducing spid- 
ers or obstructions insert this wone- 
derful healing dilator. Avoid expen- 
sive troubles, lost quarters, unpro- 
ductive cows. 


Package sent FREE 


Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 
enerous package free. At dealers 25c. 
ozen; 6 dozen $1.00. 


INSERTED Moore Bros., Dept.B, Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated Wax Dilators 


Describes and tells how | 
to treat every known dog 


ailment, 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO.,, Inc. 


Dept.jJ. N. 74,119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


- GLOVER'S 


‘IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


Is Guaranteed to cause the 
cow to clean within 43 hrs. 
' when used as directed or 
money refunded Itreleaves 
GARGET and is a preventative of 
MILK FEVER. It has the eftect 
of restoring the vigor and 
strength of the cow. Sent 
post paid, $1a pkg 6for$5 


Mfg. by Lowell Blaisdell & Co. 
§904 N. Harlem Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRESCRIPTION 


the columns of veterinary medicine 
he was wisely advised by that emi- 
nent authority, Professor L. H. Pam- 
mel, of Iowa State College, that the 
fact that soy beans were moldy would 
make them unfit for feed. That, we 
think, is true of any feed. Moldiness 
would be likely to make it dangerous 
and all such feed should be discarded, 
especially for pregnant animals. Pro- 
fessor Pammel then added that “‘soy 
beans are more or less injurious un- 
der certain conditions.’ He did not 
refer to sound soy beans, such as are 
cut and put into the silo along with 
corn, but to some soy bean meal and 
soy bean cake which is fed in consid- 
erable quantities abroad. He quoted 
a British journal as stating that Dr. 
Stockman’s research work indicated 
that the whole soy bean is not poi- 
sonous and that only one special form 
of treatment renders the products 
dangerous. Professor Pammel adds: 
“T do not know whether any experi- 
mental study has been made of the 
soy plant itself in the different 
stages of its growth, but such a study 
would certainly have much interest.” 

In our opinion there is no cause to 
become afraid of soy beans or soy 
hay that is perfectly sound, for we 
have never heard of any injury re- 
sulting from its use; but there may 
be reason to fear some imported meal 
and cake. 


Calf Dysentery 

Last year we lost one calf at birth. This 
year, so far, we have lost two calves at birth. 
The calves are born in -the usual manner 
and practically on time but after scouring 
along about three days they die. The calves 
seem normal but inasmuch as we have lost 
two out of three this year I am wondering 
what we had better do in the matter, fearing 
it might be abortion. 


Could cows be tested for abortion? Can 
abortion be cured? 
Wilmette, Il. E. H. W. 


To determine whether the cows are 
affected with the contagious abortion 
disease have a sample of each of 
them tested by the agglutination 
method at the state experiment sta- 
tion at Urbana. Your veterinarian 
can have that done. It is more likely, 
however, that the calves die of infec- 
tious calf dysentery, popularly called 
white scours or “calf cholera.” The 


infection is born in the calf, or con- 


tracted after birth by way of the 


navel or mouth. There is no certain 


medicinal remedy, but the disease 
may fairly well be prevented by the 
following procedure: Provide a new, 
sanitary calving pen and similar calf 
pen. At birth saturate the calf’s 
navel with tincture of iodine and then 
apply powdered starch or finely sifted 
slaked lime. Repeat the applications 
daily until the navel is perfectly dry. 
Cleanse and disinfect the cow’s va- 
gina, rear parts, udder and teats 
before the calf is allowed to suck for 
the first time. As soon as possible 
after birth have your veterinarian 
immunize each ealf with anti-calf 
scour serum and bacterin. When the 
disease is prevalent we think it best 
to feed the new born calf the milk of 
a cow that has been giving milk for 
some time. Cleanse, disinfect, and 
whitewash the stable. 


Mastitis : 

I have read the articles in your veterinary 
department on garget, a disease I never 
knew anything about. With the big demand 
for dairy cows in this section that has been 
ereated recently some of us have acquired 
some experience with that and contagious 
abortion. I have had an autogenous vaccine 
made and have a veterinarian giving the 
treatment. He advises me that it would not be 
safe to bring in any new blood on the farm 
but that the heifers that are to freshen next 
spring are not in any danger. I want to 
know, also, if I should sell these affected cows 
or will their lost quarters give milk when 
they freshen again? We are keeping the barn 
clean and well limed but the cows have access 
to pond water. 

Clinton, Miss. AVR sag as 

Chronic mastitis is incurable and 


the infection may be carried from cow 
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After Birti 
CALF SCOURS is easily prevented an 
controlled by disinfecting new-born calves 
with dilution of B-K, and feeding them 
little B-K. Get our book on Scours. — 
For removing Retained Afterbirth B- 
in warm water loosensadhesions, stops 
flammation, prevents fever and odors. 


afterbirth comes away naturally;thep 
are restored to health. A 


Abortion is caused by germs of sevet 
kinds. What they are and what can be do 
in preventionandcontrolistoldin our boo 


B-K is Concentrate: 
youadd water to use, thedilution cos 


Only % to 2c a Gallor 


The germ destroying power of B-K 
times greater than that of undilute 
bolic acid. B-K destroys germs by c 
cally dissolving them, yet B-K contain 
poison, or acid, and leaves no odor. 
B-K represents 15 years of scientific work. I 
made by ‘our exclusive process, prod’ 
the only stabilized hypoch 


’ ti Am 
PA 
—————<—<—$—— B-K is dependable. You: 
| money back if not sat 
How to | << I t’ KY Free 
turn losses | Howtodealwithdiseasesofe 


tle, pon and hogs, is th 
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ly covered inourfree bo 
Write for it. 
General Laboratories 
Dept.201M Madison, Wis, 
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Don’t Lose W 
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the quarter 4% 
Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat Dilators reach 
the seat of the trouble - - - give positive results, 
Always keep a package on hand for treatment 
of Spider, Obstructions, Cut or 
Bruised Teats, Hard Milkers. Sten- 
lized and packed in medicated ointment. 
Their absorbent texture carries the medication 
into the teat canal. 


Heals the Teat-- 
Keeps it Open 


Big, 3 dozen package mailed postpaid ~ | 
for $l. with Satisfaction or Money 
Back guarantee. Give dealer’s name so wa 


can atrange your future supply locally. = 
Dr. H.W. NAYLOR, Veterinariar) 
Dept. 13A, - Morris, N. Y, First 


Other Dr. Naylor products: 
Liquid Udder Balm, $1. _ 
Garget Powder, 60C., 
Car-min-ton, a ; 
concentrated mineral 
tonic for cows, $2. 
Foul Treatment, 
$1. White Scour 
Tablets, 50c. 


DR.NAYLOR 
Medicated 


TEAT. 
DILATORS 


f Extensive experiments the past two years have 
onstrated that sterility in cows may be overcome 
ply by feeding a ration of SPROUTED OATs such a 
produced in Grain Sprouters for poultry. Steri 
often caused by functional disorders and a correct 


Close-To-Nature Co., 511 Front St., Colfax, | 
n K E ¥ 


ve discovered 
“anew 


1 thousands of farms where 
ul milk profits are being made 
ring the winter months the 
l order of depending solely on 
= food ration for milking re- 


Its has passed. Besides pro- 
ing good feed dairymen now give 
ial thought to what happens to their 
yensive feed after it is consumed. 
The systematic conditioning of the 
ry herd to keep assimilation at top 
ich is the new way of realizing reg- 
r, uniform profits. Kow-Kare is a 
hly concentrated regulator and con- 
ioner of the milk-making organs. 
snables cows to stand unusual forc- 
, strains without breakdowns or 
king slumps. 

(he regular use of Kow-Kare costs 
ly a few cents a month per cow. A 
tae in the feed one to two 
eks each month is all the average 
vy needs to keep her healthy, vigor- 
, productive. 


Freshening Cows need 
: Kow-Kare 


insure a healthy, vigorous cow and 
—and freedom from disorders that 
) your profits, feed Kow-Kare for two 
ree weeks before and after fresh- 
og. It costs little—pays big. 
(ow-Kare is your reliable home aid 
ch cow troubles as Barrenness, 
ined Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, 
ches, Milk Fever. Never be with- 
it. Feed dealers, druggists and gen- 
tores have Kow-Kare. Large size 
5, six cans $6.25. Small size 65c. 
mail, postpaid, if your dealer is not 
splied. Write us for our valuabie 
book, “More Milk from the Cows 


Have.” 


IRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


The Great Cow 
Tonic.«Remedy 


‘ou sell all your whole milk? Then 
all want our free pamphlet, tell- 
f modern methods of raising heifer 
ves from your best cows with great- 
‘ 33 and least cost. Explains 
g practice as endorsed by U. S. 
pt. of Agriculture and state animal 
sbandry authorities. 
he “‘minimum milk method” of calf 
Jing means extra profits to all who 
ind out all about it now. Sim- 
ask for builetin 301, stating ap- 
ximate number of calves you feed. 
Vrite teday to room 716, 160 N. 
alle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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to cow by the milker’s hands. Three- 
teated cows are a menace on account 
of the possibility of infection. They 
should be fitted for the butcher on 
that account and also for the reason 
that the function of the lost quarter 
will not be restored at a subsequent 
ealving. The herd autogenous bac- 
terin may protect unaffected heifers 
and cows from the disease, but it will 
also be necessary to cleanse, disinfect, 
and whitewash the stable including 
floors and gutters.. Also cleanse and 
disinfect the teats of all cows before 
and after milking and milk with 
clean hands. If any valuable pedi- 
greed three-teated cow must be re- 
tained for breeding keep her isolated 
and let her nurse her calves. Keep the 
cows out of ponds. 


Abortion Infection 
have bought ten Holstein heifers and 
in the herd 
ealves from 
had been 


We 
understand that out of ten cows 
this spring five of them lost their 
two to seven months. There 
no sign before except two years before two 
cows lost premature calves. We have good, 
clean quarters and want to know what pre- 
eaution we can take to insure good, healthy 
calves. 

Stratford, Tex. Cc. F. M. 

Quarantine the bought heifers and 
have a sample of blood from each of 
them tested for abortion disease in- 
fection. Your veterinarian probably 
can have the testing done by the ex- 
perts of the veterinary department of 
the state experiment station at Col- 
lege Station. If the heifers react it 
would be best to maintain them as a 
separate herd. Although they react 
they may not abort, but there is 
nothing certain as to that, nor is 
there any certain way of preventing 
abortion from occurring. Study a 
bulletin on abortion which you can 
obtain from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Control of Sex 

I would appreciate a little advice. I have 
a herd of registered and pure-bred Jerseys 
and I seldom have a heifer calf. I have been 
advised to buy an old bull so that I would 
have heifer calves. Do you think there is any 
way to breed for heifer calves? 

Crossville, Ill. E. B. 


No certain way has been discov- 
ered of controlling sex. Nature bal- 


| ances her books in her own mysteri- 


ous way. In time your cows will be 
likely to give birth to heifer calves 
if they are now delivering males, but 
there is no certain way of making 
them do so. 


Frosted Forage 

Is frosted or frozen sweet clover or alfalfa 
poisonous when eaten by cows? We have a 
field of biennial sweet clover which is about 
8 inches high and of course it has been frozen 
and we wish to pasture our cows on it. 

Ft. Madison, Ia. Ay + Bik We 

Such frosted feed is at least dan- 
gerous for pregnant cows as it possi- 
bly may induce abortion, especially 
when cows are affected with abortion 
diseases. It may also cause any farm 
animal to bloat or scour. Moldy sweet 
clover is most dangerous as it affects 
the blood so that it does not coagu- 
late normally or may cause extensive 
bleedings into the tissues. Cattle that 
have been living on moldy or other- 
wise damaged sweet clover hay are 
likely to bleed to death following 
castration or dehorning. We cannot, 
therefore, advise you to let your cat- 
tle graze frozen sweet clover. 


Supernumerary Teat 

Would like your opinion in regard to a 
heifer that has an extra teat between the two 
teats on the right side. If the teat is re- 
moved is it likely that the quarter will develop 
and secrete milk? 

Springfield, Mo. ITM. 

Have the supernumerary or rudi- 
mentary teat amputated by a veteri- 
narian who will, at the same time, 
obliterate the milk duct by cauteri- 
zation, so that the small mammary 
gland at the base of the extra teat 
will not function when the heifer 
calves, 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


| BROWN SWISS 


Brown Swiss Bulls Mark 
Imprint on Grade Herds 


Extra large production in a herd of 
grade cows may be gained by breeding 


with a Brown Swiss bull. They sire 
strong calves of a uniform type, well 
adapted for the general dairy farm. 
Mature bulls weigh between 1,800 and 
2,500 Ibs. 

We will be glad to help you secure a 
Brown Swiss bull and, if you desire, a 
heifer or a cow. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


LEE'S HILL FARM 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


BROWN SWISS 


(The Former Kinnelon Herd) 


Bull calves for sale from the famous Kinnelon dams, 
with R. O. P. records, sired by Nellie’s Stasis, 6721. 
A breeding combination of show type and production 
second to none in this country. Let us know your 
Herd fully accredited. 


wants, 


When writing an advertiser tell 
him you saw his ad in Hoard’s 
Dairyman. He ‘will appreciate 
knowing it. 


JERSEYS 


FAIRVIEW JERSEY FARM OFFERS 
2 SIX MONTH OLD BULLS 
One from a gold medal cow, the other from_her sis- 
ter whose 3 year old record is 530 lbs. fat. Both are 
sired by the son of a silver medal cow. 
FAIRVIEW JERSEY FARM, Geo. S, Taylor, Owner 
Forrest Lake (formerly Hugo), Minn, 


RAVINE FARM 


Breeders of Pure Bred Jersey Cattle 


PRAIRIE VIEW ILLINOIS 
Established 19f3 


Golden Sunset Jersey Bulls 


Young bulls and bull calves very reasonably priced 
Blue Belle, Golden Rosebay, Eminent, Flying Fox, 
Gamboge and Hood Farm breeding. Herd established 
1899. Free circular. 


THE ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, Festus, Missouri 


JERSEY BULL 


Dropped March 27, 1927, solid light fawn, well grown, 
good type. Sired by University Pogis Kenna, whose 
dam is a gold medal cow. Price $100, Send for pedi- 
gree, U. S. accredited herd. No abortion, 

AMBERG FARM, HILLSBORO, WIS. 
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Bred Heifee eel 


Young Bulls 


by Xenia’s Sultan and You'll 
Do’s_ Volunteer. Breed* up 
quality, type, and production 
in your herd with an Elm Hill 


bull. Write for sale list. 


ELM HILL JERSEYS 
LEE BOYCE, MGR. 


Brookfield Massachusetts 


2, 2 
‘ot oS 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


CAR LOTS or LESS 


OHIO the LEADING JERSEY STATE 
COLUMBIANA the BANNER COUNTY 


It is a Modified Accredited Area 


The A. J. C. C. credits it with 543 breeders, 
Dealers and breeders come here and buy. 
Four different car-loads to one County in N. Y¥, 
Four car-loads to one breeder in Canada. 

They come again, again and again, 

Ten car-loads sold lately; ten more for sale. 
Bulls, Fresh Cows, Springers and Open Heifers, 
An experienced breeder and buyer will drive you. 
An experienced shipper will load the cattle. 

No charge for driving, buying or loading. 

We see that you get a squire deal.—Address, 


WHINN FARM, SALEM, OH{O 


o 


“SYBILS and MAJESTYS” 


No. I—SYBIL’S COMET—A real Star. A Jan., 
1927, solid colored bull calf. Sire—Grandson Sybils 
Gambogy & Oxford You’ll Do, Dam—Granddaughter 
(double)—Sybils Gamboge 


No. 2—RENOWN’S ROYAL OXFORD—A March, 
1926, solid colored bull of quality and size. Sire— 
Grandson Sybils Gamboge & Oxford You’ll Do. Dam 


—Majesty bred with record of 492 lbs, butterfat. 


CEYLON COURT FARM 
G. D. Gilbert, Mgr., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Easton Farm 


-- AN ACCREDITED HERD -- 


Of Representative Jerseys 


Golden Fern’s Noble and Fauvic’s Prince Breeding. 


MRS. L. F EASTON, Owner, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


FOR SALE 


born October 12, 1926; brokem\color. Stred by 
Sophie’s St. Mawes Victor, a Well bred bull. 
His dam is by the Silver Medal bull, Sophie’s 
Emblem, and has a R. of M. record of 646 
lbs. fat. He is a very typy animal and {s well 
backed by good records. Price $150.00 erated 
f. o. b, Cieveland. x 


K. T. WIEGAND, 


Cleveland, Wisconsin 


Profit Begins Where Cost Ends 


The cost of feed is the greatest item of ex- 
pense in producing milk. 
can be secured at a low feed cost|profits will 
be very satisfactory. 

The Jersey cow gives the highest yield PER 
POUND OF 
greater NET profits which is what you are 
interested in. 


Write NOW for free illustrated 
booklets 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, Dept B 
324 West 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


If high production 


FEED CONSUMED. This means 


ni 
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on the Jersey cow. 
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Christmas Oreeting <= The Oaklands Jerseys 


O JERSEY HERD IN ALL HISTORY has ever submitted to so extensive and 
fastidious a show-yard test as that just completed by The Oaklands Jerseys 


for the 1927 season. 


hibitions in ten different States and Canada. 
the National Dairy Show, the Dairy Cattle Congress, the Canadian Royal, and nine 

Assembling the tops of America’s crack show herds. 
well, with more than three hundred prizes taken, nearly forty per cent. 


ships and First Prizes. 


GEORGE C, COOPER, Mgr. 


CABAL SASL 


in the world. 
ARNOLD H. GOSS, Pres. 
24 
Bs 


The primary object, however, was to show to the public the 
; improved type of economic producers maintained in The Oaklands breeding herd of 
more than Two Hundred Island-Blood Jerseys. 


Selections of Jersey seed-stock from this high-producing successful breeding estab- 
lishment will raise the average quality of most herds and reduce the standard of none 


THE OAKLANDS 


LFTB 


The Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes territory practice 
ally covered in a four-months’ tour of exhibits at fourteen important fairs and ex- 
y State fairs. 


Including such classic competitions as 


Our Jerseys fared 
Champion- 


P.O BOX 396 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Jersey Bull Calves 


We are offering at reasonable prices a few bull calves sired by Vive La France’s Darling Son 
and out of cows of rich Sophie’s Tormentor breeding. Vive La France’s Darling Son is out of 


Vive La France, the first cow to make over 1000 Ibs. fat and the cow whose average of 890 lbs, 


butterfat for first 6 lactation periods exceeds that of any other dairy cow. 
Darling’s Gallant Boy, the silver medal sire and full brother to Darling Jolly Lassie, 1141 Ibs, 
fat as Jr. four-yeur-old. Two of these bull calves are out of granddaughters of Sophie’s Agn 

the first Jersey cow to make 1000 Ibs. butterfat. 


THE GOLDEN GLOW JERSEY FARM 


He is sired by 


KENSINGTON, 


‘ 


—. 


**Not since the days 
of Sitting Bull have I 


seen his equal’’ 


said Chief Little Bear to Manager E. S. Estel as they looked over Cavalier’s 
Ping Pong, champion of the Dairy Cattle Congress. 


As a matter of fact, since long before the days of the famous fighting Sioux 
great Ayrshire bulls have been improving the herds of thousands of farmers by 
siring deep-bodied, square-uddered cows that fill the pails with 4% milk. 


AN AYRSHIRE BULL WILL IMPROVE YOUR HERD 
Write for booklets or help in locating a start with Ayrshires 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 10 Center St., BRANDON, VERMONT 


° e ° 
Exceptional Ayrshire Opportunit 
Bull born, June 3, 1927. Color: White with a few 
small red spots. Sire: Penshurst Rising Star, 20922, 
A. BR. 260, with 38 daughters having 52 records aver- 
aging 10,900 lbs. milk, 440 Ibs. fat, 4.04%, winners of 
3 French Cups, 1 Gold Medal, 1 Association Cup and 
6 Silyer Medals. Dam Reba Ayr, 54053, a large typy 
cow with a big udder and long well placed teats. She has 
a Junior three-year-old record of 9,405 lbs. milk, 381 
lbs. fat; Mature, 11,115 lbs. milk, 429 Ibs. fat. 


Six World’s Champions in six years 
GLEN FOERD FARMS TORRESDALE, PA. 


AYRSHIRE BULLS-$35 and UP 


Nicely marked, deep bodied, straight 
bull calves from dams with 10,000 
Ibs. milk or better. By such sires as 
Edgerstoune Wide Awake, Imp. 
Howie’s Wait and See, Imp. Howie’s 
Ringmaster and Imp. Favorite 
Beauty Champion, sires that have 


over 15,000 lbs. milk back of them 
Edgerstoune WideAwake 5 generations. Bulls are priced 


for 5 
low because we need the room. eal aes up. Herd 
/rite. 


under State and Federal supervision. 


BOOTHSTOCK FARM, Roy F. Booth, Mgr., Northville, Mich. 


AYRSHIRE COWS 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
300 Head in the Herd 


Present offering: Fresh cows—springers in 
calf to our noted herd sires—yearling heifers 
—heifer and bull calves. 

ALTA CREST FARMS, 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Purebred Ayrshire Cattle For Sale 


Herd. x<ade@ by a full brother to our two-year-old 
Seite Champion heifer, 13,280 Ibs. milk, 475 lbs. fat 
in a year. Dam has 8 A, R. daughters. 

WM. NISBET & SONS, Richland Center, Wis. 
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Now’s The Time — 
A Vest Pocket 


HERD BOOK! 


is worth money to you. Have 
the story of your herd with you 
at sales and meetings. Price $2.00. 


eas 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 
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How Testing Built a Good 
Herd 


(Continued from page 1186) 

cows as their condition and pro- 
duction indicate its need. He has 
native pastures and he has about 
come to the conclusion that the use 
of the tester and scale is going to 
make it necessary to get better pas- 
ture. About the only weak place we 
can see in his whole management is 
pasture. 

With nearly 16,000 bushels of 
grain to dispose of each year, Mr. 
Anderson finds it profitable to use 
some of it to grow 100 hogs each 
year, marketing them at 225 to 250 
lbs. weight. The hogs get the ad- 
vantage of alfalfa pasture. They are 
finished out on corn, oats, and skim- 
milk. Thus if the value of the skim- 
milk marketed in this way were cred- 
ited to the cow, their income above 
feed cost would look like $175 to 
$200 per cow, charging each cow 
from $100 to $125 for feed. 

With three men to feed and a 
house to look after, it seems that Mrs. 
Anderson would have plenty to keep 
her busy but besides growing flowers 
in her garden, she is the boss of the 
poultry. We asked her if she thought 
she could persuade some of her chick- 
ens to leave their shade a minute or 
so until we snapped a picture. She 
thought she could. Armed with an 
old tin pail containing some scratch 
grain, she beat a.tattoo on the pail 
with a stick at the same time calling 
in that well known but variable chick- 
en language easily recognized by a 


BALED SHAVINGS 


For bedding, keeps floors dry and warm. 
ment everywhere. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS 


Prompt ship- 
Write us for prices. 


“The Sawdust Millers” 
Chicago, Illinois 


Feb. 16—Holsteins. 
veld, Wis. 


May 28, 1928—Guernseys. 


May 24-25, 1928—Guernseys. 

—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. 
May 26—Guernseys. 
well Junction, New York. 


SALE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Dispersion of John Minix & Son’s Registered Holstein herd at Barne- 


May 17, 1928—National Guernsey Sale, Hinsdale, Ill. 

May 18, 1928—Illinois State Guernsey Sale, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Third Annual Sale of Coventry, Dunwalke, 
Guernseys at Trenton, N. J. Herrick—Merryman Sales Co., Mgrs. 

Louis Merryman’s Semi-annual Sale at Timonium, Md. Herrick 


Emmadine Farms second Annual Sale of Foremost Guernseys, Hope- 


e 7—National Holstein Sale, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holliston, Florham 


S. H. Bird, South Byron, Wis., Mgr. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


bunch of well trained and hungry 
chickens. Out they came from every- 
where—dozens of them—all sizes and 
several varieties. They were not dis- 
appointed though they may have won- 
dered, ‘why feed us at this time of 
day?” When we were there the 
flock numbered about 600. 

Some farmers spend a part of their 
earnings to buy more land than they 
need,—others buy oil stock. The An- 
dersons have bought only one farm. 
They have spent part of their earn- 
ings, of course, for the farm but they 
have not denied themselves labor sav- 
ing equipment that makes farm life 
in many respects on a par with if not 
superior to city life. 

They installed the first electric 
lighting and power plant that came 
into their community. They have 
used a milking machine for fifteen 
years. With power from this plant 
they light their home and other build- 
ings, run the milking machine, sep- 


arator, washing machine, flatiron, 
fanning mill, and grindstone. They 
pump water with a windmill. They 


have a furnace, telephone, automo- 
bile, light truck, and tractor with 
complete field equipment for it. 

Some farmers say that the only 
way to get ahead in dairying is to 
have a large family and work the 
children without pay. The Ander- 
sons disprove this theory because 
they have only one boy, Lewis, 18 
years old and they are not denying 
him an education. 

Mr. Anderson is a director of the 
Lily Creamery Company, a co-opera- 
tive, a member of the Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries Incorporated. He served 
as its president for two years. At the 
Lake Crystal Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in 1925 a float representing this 
creamery won first place. Mrs. An- 
derson was one of a committee of six 
women who decorated the float and 
took part as a passenger of the float 
in the parade. 

The Andersons could never have 
accomplished as much as they have if 
they had not sent boarder cows to the 
butcher. 


- GUERNSEYS 
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“FOUNDATION STOCK FOR SALE 
Leading blood lines. 
ords. Before you buy your next herd 
bull write us. Our herd is accredited 
and blood tested. 


ROCK SPRING FARM, Rockville, Md. 


Outstanding rec- 


| PURE BRED GUERNSEYS 


@) 
‘I 


2 


Have several high class Guern- 
sey bulls at reasonable prices. 
May Rose and Glenwood breed- 
ing. Dams have records up to 
700 lbs. of fat. Write for sales 
list to 


AUGUST ZIESING, Deerfield, Illinois. 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


We are offering at attractive prices a few 
young bulls sired by RADISSON’S GOLDEN 
ROYALIST 91632, whose get was awarded 
first prize at Dairy Cattle Congress in 1926. 
He is a son of GOLDEN CORONET OF JEAN 
DU LUTH 81283, world’s champion Guernsey 
in Class AA, 968.80 Ibs. fat. 


E. IVERSON, Herdsman, 
Care Hotel Radisson, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LE HILLIER FARM GUERNSEYS 


FEDERAL ACCREDITED 


To avoid inbreeding we offer for sale RAINBOW’S 
FISHERMAN OF WOODEND 81150—Age 5 years. 
Sire: Langwater Fisherman 21873 A. R. Dam: Yeo- 
man’s Mixter Rainbow 78217 A, R. Record 11,352.9 
milk—623.58 fat (Class C) and out of a daughter of 
Langwater Demonstrator, Guaranteed a breeder. For 
particulars write. Bull calves of this breeding for 
sale, out of A. R. dams. 


PRATT & LAW, Box 304, 


LEADER’S First Daughter Finishes With 
About 812 Lbs. Fat Class F (third place ) 


Offering one or two sons combining 
Type Plus Production 


The place to buy LADYSMITH CHERUB BLOOD is 
SHOREWOOD FARM Crystal Bay, Minn. 


Mankato, Minn. 


The Place to Bi 
Breed Improving 
Guernsey Sires 


is where that kind is bred. 
our herd of Foremost Guern 
or write for facts which prov 
are breeding the kind of bulls 
will increase production, im 
type, vigor and reproducing a 


The dams of our six her 
average 13,797 lbs. milk, 729 
fat. Twenty-eight calves dro 
since August ist. Twenty-one ¢o 
due to calve before December 


We need room. Your oppo 
to buy bulls or bull calves 
value. 


EMMADINE FAR 
Hopewell Junction (Dutchess Co.) 3 


J. C. PENNEY, Prop. JIMMY DODGE, 


LANGWATER HOLLISTON A. R 
and his large family of — 
A. R. Daughters and A. R. S 


If you would like to have a bull 
this breeding at the head of your he 


Guernsey Bul 
FOR SALE. 


The very best breeding. Accr 
ited Herd. Write for informat 


OTTO W. POST, Ensenore, N. 


BONNIE BRA 
GUERNSEYS 


ITCHEN KING 49803 AR is the Sire of King’ 
yocator, 126310, 1st prize and Junior Champion 
at the N. Y. State Fair. Itchen King has. 

Ib. and one 700 lb. daughters. His Dam ma 
800 lbs. fat and she has one daughter with : 
of over 900 lbs. fat. We offer for sale Sons of 
King out of AR Dams, Priced at $250. and 


BONNIE BRAE FARM, CLINTON 


PENNCREST FAR 


AOOREDITED 
WALTER SMEDLEY, OWNER 
HERD SIRES— | 

Lancastrian—A son of Ne Plus Ultra. 

Sunnybrook Ultra Noble—A grandson 
Plus Ultra out of a 920-lb. cow. sg 

Fairmaid’s May Royal—A son of Mixter 
Royal out of a 920-lb. daughter of La: 
ter Demonstrator. 

Penncrest’s Starlight’s Royal Master— 
son of Langwater Royal Master out of 
Class G daughter of Langwater Maste: 

Stock sired by these bulls for sale. Addr 
quiries to Media, Pennsylvania. ' 

WM. P. SMEDLEY, Manager 


Bargains in Bull Cal 


“A TWO-CENT STAMP CAN SAVE YOU ¢ 
—— From $100.00 to $500.00 —— 
WRITE FOR SALES LIST—FINEST BL 


Lines—May Rose through King of the 
Golden Secret, Langwater Cavalier; 
founder, France, Glenwoods. Greatest 
of herd sires in any herd. A. R. record 
to 800 Ibs. fat. 

WAWA DAIRY FARMS, i 
22 So. 32nd St., Philadelphia. 


BARGAIN BULLS produ 
~ CLASS LEADERS 


BROOKMEAD’S WHITE FACE sire 

ALICE LEMAN OF THE RANCHO 

Milk 18,625.8; Fat 618.7; Farmer’s Class . 
White Face was sold sight unsee 

as a youngster re 

Write for Sales List 4 

BROOKMEAD FARM, 526 Land Title Bldg., PHILAD 


Buy a Vest Pocket Herd Bo ko 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 1215 
% Health, vigor, production and reproduc- 
CORIUM tion control the profit of the productmng 
@ e = dairy herd. 
A son of Langwater Ultimas, the proven 
production sire, sired by a proven produc- 
tion sire, will improve your herd. 


Write for price list of our offerings. 
CORIUM FARM, Inc. = . = FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


You'll Think We Are Related to Santa Claas ) 


If You Get In On Our Special December Offerings 
Of Guernsey Bulls. Write For Bull Sales List. 


LARSEN’S FERN-DELL FARMS, A. W. Fox, Manager, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


X 
ee eee ee 
OAKLAND GUERNSEY FARMS (SINCE 1890) 


OFFERS CARLOAD, OR LESS, CHOICE HIGH GRADE GUERNSEY COWS, SPRINGING OR 
FRESH. Heifers all ages. Registered bulls. Large T. B. tested herd to select from. Also 
five choice high grade heifer calves express paid to your station for $150. 

OAKLAND. GUERNSEY FARMS (in Area Tested Waukesha Co. on Highway 14) MUK‘WVONAGO, WIS. 


_ The Leader Always Gets 
b2.-.. There First — 


And the way to be a Guernsey leader in 
your community is to write today for 


“THE STORY 
OF THE GUERNSEY” 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 Grove St. Peterboro, N. H. 


we 


SOURNEDALE GUERNSEYS 


We Offer For Sale 


An excellent son of Maxim of Linda Vista, the only Guernsey sire to 
have 2 class leader daughters. Dam of calf is Foremost Lassie, 506 lbs. 
fat in F., a daughter of Langwater Foremost. Bull dropped Sept. 1926. 


Guernsey Bulls at Farmers’ Prices f° "s".t.o2 PG ie 


the 
Famous World’s Record Cow, Lone Pine Mollie Cowan A. R. No, 11278, who sold for $15,100 
at Stout Dispersal Auction. Dams have A. R. records. 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM, A. M. Kailing, Prop., THIENSVILLE, WIS. 


BUT TERGOLD |f—~ a 
GUERNSEYS FOR SALE—3 Bulls 


SERVICEABLE YOUNG SHOW BULLS a from eight to eighteen months, two from 


e . A. R. cows, fine individuals. Just right for 
from tested dams, sired by National Grand ehinmantee, White for pelaes ae eee 
Champion whose first four daughters now fin- pRsDen s Widite | 10 R Drieed pene sea 
ishing tests will average over 600 lbs. fat, two INGERSOLL-TILDEN FARMS, Delavan, Wis. 
with first calves, one with second. Clean stock. EDWIN EVANS, Manager 


TARR BROS., NEW AUBURN, WISCONSIN Yom. eee 0 a0 OE cr OO tl ae 0 On a Oe 


Fifteen registered Guernsey heifers seven to 
twenty months old, a number bred, others 


open. $1900 for the lot F. O. B. cars, all pa- 


OTHER GOOD BULLS FOR SALE 
3 to 12 months old from A. R. dams—$250 to $750 


A clean herd under federal supervision. Write for sale list. 
YURNEDALE FARM, H. F. Andrus, Owner, MILLERTON, N. Y. 
ER a I a a a i a NR en OR 


OUNDATION GUERNSEYS < 


FROM THE HOME OF 


LANGWATER J UVIS of MAY ROSE GOLDEN SECRET and NE pers furnished. Several registered bulls, all 
, PLUS ULTRA breeding. Write for descrip- ] ages. Above stock is especially well bred, 
Outstanding son of Langwater Warrior tions and prices. Dams are official tested. good size, good type, in good condition, well 


Accredited herd. 
MAHER & MAHER, Devils Lake, No. Dak. 


Sowo. 
FOND DU LAC GUERNSEYS GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 


High Grade and Pure-bred Springers, both cows and 
Get our prices on PUREBRED CALVES suitable for heifers in carload lots. Also a.number of yearling 
clubs. Also GRADE COWS and HEIFERS at all females and pure-bred bulls of serviceable age, In- 


marked, and T. B. tested. Priced for quick sale. 
H. R. LOBDELL, Mukwonago, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
On State Highway 14 


~A NUMBER OF GOOD BULLS 


FROM A. R. DAMS TO 719 LBS. FAT. REASONABLE! 
MAY ROSE—GLENWOOD BREEDING 


=, 
OE SEIE-O-EE-O EDO CEES-0 ED 0 SO EE OEY, 


ee 


LM FARM Deerfield, Illinois — canewater 


28 miles north of Chicago, | mile east of Everett on 42A JUVIS 100894 


Founded upon CHERUB blood, 


combining modern show type times. Write to quiries answered promptly. Visitors always welcome. 

with production. At the last 13 FOND DU LAC GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ Ass’N | JEFFERSON CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS Asai 
| National Dairy Expositions 46 Geo. O. Hill, Sec. ROSENDALE, WIS. . C. Ralston, Sec’y., Box 266A, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

: out of 78 championships have = = 
been awarded to cattle from this | GUERNSEYS! GUERNSEYS! GORDONDALE FARM 

m. There-are now in the herd 40 cows with yearly records of 500 pounds of fat in Class G. Car loads of pure breds or grades. Area tested countv. | WE OFFER YOUNG BULLS, Two ready for service, 
900 pounds of fat in Class A. In your efforts to improve the type of your cattle, the show Over 300 herds to select from, Prices are right. | from A. R. dams. Good individuals. May Rose and 
g records indicate Cherub blood Come or write. Cherub breeding. Send for sale list. 
the really sure way. Let us ad- W W | LA CROSSE COUNTY ASSOCIATION Federal Accredited Herd 4289 
e you about your next sire. MARSH FARM, ATERLOO, 10 A Vilas E. Young, Sec. West Salem, Wis. L. E. GORDON, NELSONVILLE, WIS. 


; LINWOOD FARM GUERNSEY SIRES 
Herd Sire Prospects a 


FOR SALE ra 


His First 20 A. R. Daughters 
average— 434.7 lbs. fat 


4 
Write us if you want to buy a bull 
calf with persistent producers back 
of him. We have some fine indi- 
viduals to offer you; some of service- 


PRODUCTION 


f : Sold for $25,000. One time world’s record 804.44 butter fat ' © 
able age if you want to talk business. at 2 years, 1927 Grand Champion National Dairy Show. S ml 
q F. Prices! HER SON—Prince Charming of Shuttlewick heads the e e 
armers rrices: herd and is assisted by Resolute of Mound City 110879. 
He by fans noe pores whose three nearest dams 
ayer § 3. ter fat. 
LOMA FARMS nan Teen oies 
. ast seven advanced Registry record averaged 681 —at av. ageo vs ear. 
_ - W. W. Buaxe ARKCOLL, Mar. Ibs._ fat. Herd Federal Accredited 5 i g' 3 5 y Ss 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN SEVERAL HIGH CLASS BULLS FOR SALE 
pega || LINWooD GUERNSEY FARM 
HOMER RUNDELL, LIVINGSTON, WIS. 


SULLS feito CUERNSEYS 
tices to Suit the Present Times Registered and High Grades 


hey are sons of Anton’s King Cecil 
ad King B. from dams with records of Any Age For Sale 
p to 600 lbs. Some from good pro- | In Waukesha County you have an opportunity 


ay * to select what you want from 250 tuberculin 
acing: dams not yet tested, at sacri- tested herds owned by members of the oldest 
ce prices. Write me today. county breeders’ association in America. Our 

cattle, service, and prices will suit you. Write 


q SEHOARD; Fort Atkinson, Wis. sor come. 


— Regular Herd 
Rations and Care 


— Twice-a-day 
Milking 


i ; 
A Federal Accredited Herd WAUKESHA CO. GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
eo antakduscantemcumoamnam te (Ufo. FOX, Sec'y WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
= < a eee lst ahd lible 12 alles me eh A. R. 
¢ n0to taken when two years of age. 
“-* HIGH Q UALITY SIRE—Anton’s May King, sold for $7000.00. .DAM—Ma Chere 
Confidence who has a two year old record of 511.82 Ibs. but- 
DAIRY terfat. and a junior four year old record of 764 Ibs. butterfat. 
Ma Chere Confidence is one of the outstanding daughters of 


the famous Jardinier’s Masher. A. K. C. sires excellent ud- 
ders, long deep bodies, straight top lines, and real production. 


Bae A son and grandson of Iv 
Springing and Fresh — ALL BREEDS Queen 41970, her record is. 


REID MURRAY, Oshkosh, Wis. 186.70 lbs. milk, 933.80 lbs. 
; : butterfat. Also others. 


GEO. E. LARSON, 


You can buy bull calves out of his daughters and sired by outstanding bulls, 
from us very reasonably. Do not write us if you want a serviceable bull. Our 


2 
A 0 
 ae-O- cage 


; 7a || pees 5 ernest Jen i males are always sold before they are old enough for service. Buy a young 
FY SHERIDAN Luxerin Fond du Lac, Wis, ¢ yipesonsit calf, raise it yourself, and save money. We have seyerdl nice ones on hand 
aia out tes bulls over three months of age. e now — and they are priced to sell. 
@ can select some very promising young S bl Sh B lk 
nes oo Sderge May Rose sires. Glenwood ervicea e Ow u 
Ee Sore Panauction , records: FROM CLASS LEADER DAM q 
. F. SHERIDAN, - Fond du Lac, Wis. | Am offering DAIRYDETTE’S CHERUB OF HERD ACCREDITED 


DUAGRRATREAT. f£4DKA CIICDMICL UC. CHIPPEWA for sale. Born Feb. 20, 1926. A 
HOMESTEAD FARM GUERNSEYS good show Pel y ain ies 697 lbs. fat in 


f sell bull calves of various ages. Also | E. E., eighth in her class, first in Wisconsin. 


: 3 : i aie ; I { b D e A = Wi 
siférs and cows with A. R. breeding. . Ac- Sire, a prize winning son of Cherub’s Prince. m m 
redited herd... Write to . Write today for detailed information. oard $s airy an Far ? Fort tkinson, 1S. 
AMISON BROS., APPLETON, WIS. | L. P. MARTINY, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


- 
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. CON : 
As the World Shrinks Does 
Our-Vision Widen 

: “(Continued from page 1187) 
agreeto supply one-half of the total 
constming needs of the home popula- 
tone yi 

Why Sugar is High in Australia 


The bonus plan is carried to the 
limit in the matter of sugar cane cul- 


ture. In the more tropical sections, 
as Eastern and Northern Queens. 
land, sugar cane can be readily 


grown. Originally, this crop was pro- 
duced mainly by ‘‘Kanaka” labor im- 
ported from the South Sea Islands, 
but since the federation of the Com. 
monwealth, colored labor of any type 
has been rigidly excluded. At the 
present time Australia is the only 


country in the world that is trying to ; 


grow sugar from cane exclusively by 
white labor. Cane field labor gets 
from $2.70 to $3.10 a day for eight 
hours’ work and extra pay for over- 
time. Cane cutters in the more north- 
erly hot sections are awarded a gov- 
ernment wage scale that amounts to 
$3.70 to $4.00 a day. Under these 
conditions it is not at all surprising 
that the labor costs alone represent 
70% of the entire cost of sugar pro- 
duction. 

For the last three years there has 
been an embargo against the impor- 
tation of any foreign sugar, so that 
domestic consumption would first uti- 
lize the home grown product, but in 
spite of this restriction, under the 
stimulus of an export bounty of $30 
a long ton (1.4 cents per pound), ex- 
ports have now risen to 40% of the 
entire crop. Great Caesar grows by 
that on which he feeds. 

Last year the entire Australian pop- 
ulation had to bear a tax of nearly 
$3,000,000 in subsidies and bounties 
for export of products, an increase of 
threefold over the previous year to 
pay for the privilege of shipping its 
surplus products into the world’s 
markets. 


Java Utilizes Science to Lower. Its 
Costs 


Compare this artificially stimulat- 
ed economic situation with what is 
found in Java, the neighboring island 
of the Dutch East Indian empire on 
the North and West. In that tropical 
isle the white man supervises but the 
brown native does the work. But in 
no country in the world is there a 
closer application of science. With 
favorable soil and climatic conditions, 
a teeming population on an exceed- 
ingly low wage scale of 15 to 25 
cents a day, and the widest possible 
application of modern science, the 
Dutch have been able to lead the 
world in the average yield of sugar 
grown per acre. Compare the ayer- 
age of Java sugar yields for 1924 at 
10,860 pounds per acre with 4,550 
pounds which is Australia’s average 
yield, and it is obvious why it is nec- 
essary for Australia to grant an ex- 
port bounty that is nearly three- 
fourths of the cost of growing sugar 
in the Indian Isle. 

Without such artificial aid her 
growers would be hopelessly out. 
classed in the open markets of the 
world. But who pays for all this? 
What doth it advantage a nation to 
produce a product in excess of its 
own needs when eyery pound is made 
at such a tremendous cost? Simply 
because this burden is spread over 
the entire population in the form of 
taxes its weight is no less. 

In these days no man (or country) 
can live wholly unto himself alone. 
The world has grown too small. But 
‘s the world shrinks, does our vision 
iden? 


No man’s a model husband when 


hungry. 


Car- 
lots 


Only 


For bedding, most convenient, serviceable and 
sanitary. Write for special, “delivered prices. 


Jagerson Fuel Company, Neenah. Wis. 


o, 
SI 


y, 
So 


20 years may be a long 
time, but— 

74.4% of Hoard’s Dairyman’s 
live stock advertisers have 
been advertising regularly for 
from 2 to 20 years 


mS Vs" 
Vitality! 


The 
Production 
of Holsteins 


‘The average butterfat produc- 
tion of the 27,798 Holsteins 
which have been credited with 
long-time tests is 533.72 Ibs. 
for the average 331 producing 
days. For the 9,774 aged 
cows — average producing 
days 332 — the average but- 
terfat production is 600.60. 


ad 


Write for 


Holstein Literature 


J 


Yhe 
HOLST EINCEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


Extension Service 


230 E. Ohio St, 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


FOR SALE 


SPRING BROOK BESS BURKE 2ND—ORMS- 
BY breeding. All sold out of bulls over six 
months of age. Herd under Federal Supervi- 
sion for tuberculosis, also blood tested for 
abortion. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS, 


CHICAGO 


Winterthur, Del. 


75 to 1° 1 High Grade 


Holsteins and Guernseys 


We have for sale at all times from 75 to 150 high 
grade Guernseys and Holstein springers of all ages. 
T. B, tested. Sound and heavy producers, We buy 
and ship on order. Visit us or write. Prices reason- 
able. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LA CROSSE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO., 
Raymond Knutson, Mogr., West Salem, Wis. 


We could never understand— 


why dairymen want to raise grade calves when pure- 
breds can be had so reasonably. We are offering 
some of the finest we haye ever had the’ pleasure 
of breeding because we have had more than we 
can take care of. Let us tell you about them. 
The home of Matador Pietertje Prospect and Sir 
Segis Letta who is by Matador Segis Ormsby out 
of a thousand pound two year old. 


BRACH HOLSTEIN FARM, 
R. F. D. No Franksville, Wis. 


? 


Jefferson County Holsteins 


Grade and Pure-bred Springers. Cows and heifers in 
car-load lots. One small pure-bred herd priced to sell. 
Full time field man at your service. 

JEFFERSON CO. HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
C. W. Clingan, Field Sec., Box 225H, Ft. Atkinson, Wie. 


Could You Use A Mature Bull 
‘That We Guarantee? 


A bull that would have cost you from $750 to $1500 as a calf J 
can be purchased today for $250 to $350. 


Furthermore, we can tell you that this bull has had nice calves, 


the sort that are desirable. 


As a matter of fact we have two such bulls. 
of the very best of breeding and 


WE GUARANTEE THEY ARE BREEDERS , ie 
AND FREE FROM DISEASE. 

One is sired by Matador Segis Walker. 

One is sired by Burton Hartog De Kol Ormsby. 


One is from a 30 pound daughter of a 1000 pound cow, 
and the dam’s sire is from a 1400 pound butter producer. 


The other is from a 1000 pound daughter of Avon Pontiac 
Echo, who in turn is from a 1000 Poe daughter of 


King Segis 10th. 


to the buyer. 


The Burton bull is 4 years old. The Matador bull is 6 years old. We've bought 
them back from the small herds in which they were used. Both. are in rough 
condition and we will sell them for just what we paid for them, namely $250 
and $350, so someone can get the use of them. 


You can’t lose for we guarantee them breeders, and if they prove otherwise 
we will replace them immediately with bulls of equal value without expense 
They are easy to handle and really worth much more than the 
price we are asking for them. You’d be safe to order by telephone. 


CARNATION MILK FARMS 
1211-B Carnation Bldg., 


‘December 25, 1 


These bulls are 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


HOME OF SIR INKA MAY, 
HOMESTEAD, SIR ROMEO MILDRED COLANTHA 
’ MATADOR 6TH and PROSPECTOR 


NORTH STAR JOE : 


= 2 
” Carnation 
x, Milk Farms_ 


Eight dams back of him average 1120 Ibs. 
nearest yearly record dams 3.92% fat. 
him for sale. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, Arthur Puls, 


WAORRIS FAR 


Also YOUNGER CALVES. 
(Fully Accredited) 


this fall. 
MUKWONAGO 


AN AREA TESTED COUNTY 


The breeding of pure- 
bred Holsteins has been in 
progress for over fifty years. 
The breeders are now in a 
position to sell some of 
their best animals at rea- 
sonable prices. Waukesha 
County has more Dollars invested in better bred cattle 
than any other county in the world. Buyers are 
given every consideration in helping to locate and as- 
semble their purchases, whether it be one or a carload. 
Can furnish you with 40 pure-bred cows and heifers 
bred to freshen this fall and early winter. A carload 
of bred, richly bred, grade heifers. 4 carload of 
springing and fresh highly bred grade cows. October 
and November freshening. Also a number of good 
pure-bred bulls 3 months to I'% years old, 

Send for bull list or write your wants for service- 
able bulls. Sample—Bonair King Pontiac, born 
October 1, 1926, well marked, a good individual; Sire 
—Pabst Woodrest Pontiac 288286. Dam has 1178 lbs. 
butter in a year. Dam—Bonair Beauty Ormsby 4th 
454150. Butter 7 days @ 3 years 20.50 lbs. Price $175. 
W.L. Baird, Art Bennett at your service. Write or wire. 


WAUKESHA HOLSTEIN ASS’N, Box 177, Waukesha, Wis. 


WAUKESHA } 
COUNTY 
WoL STEINS | 


WAUKESHA 
COUNTY, » 
BRUTE IN 


1927 WISCONSIN STATE FAIR 


WINNING HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Ist, 2nd and 7th Yearlings 
NOW READY FOR SERVICE AND FOR SALE 


3 Nearest dams of one average 1000 lbs. butter. These 
animals are out of real producers and will sire what 
you are looking for. A fair price asked, quality considered. 


WARNER HEITZ, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Come to St. Croix County and 
Buy Your Dairy Cattle 


DIRECT FROM THE FARMER. Pure-breds 
and grades of all breeds. One or a carload. 
Area tested. 
ST. CROIX INTERCOUNTY DAIRY 
EXCHANGE, 


F. T. WILFORD, MGR., Hammond, Wis. 


Purebred and Grade Holsteins 
The best place to get them is at Randolph, Wis. 
‘Pure-breds @ specialty, Get in touch with 


i RANDOLPH HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION, 
Ss W. Pierce, Sec’y., Randolph, Wisconsin, 


Clover Lawn Ormsby F obes 


of butter a year. 
Young bulls sired by him and cows bred to 
150 bead in herd. Forty cows with yearly records. 


Average test for his six 


Federally Accredited. 
ALLENTON, WISCONSIN E 


Is Offering SEVERAL DE 
ABLE BULLS, ready for 


Write for particulars. 


ABORTION FREE HOMESTE 


We usually have some well bred bull 
from fine blood lines for sale. Place 
orders early. 


T. B. under Federal Supervision. 


MILWAUKEE COUNTY INSTITUTIONS | 
WAUWATOSA - WISCONSIN 
E. C. Thompson, Farm Manager 


TWO GOOD BULLS FOR S. 


Ollie-S, P. O. M, 37th Breedi: 

We have two typy young bulls for sale 
One is from a 26-lb. granddaughter of 
and by a 968-Ib. son of Iowana Sir Ollie. 
other is from a 28-lb. granddaughter of 
and by Sir Ollie Mooie Watson ‘7th. 
ealves priced right. Write today or co: 


the farm. 
DICMERE FARM 
H. E. DICKINSON, Oconomowoc, 


MILFORD MEADO\ 


KING BESS BURKE ORMSBY—MARA 
AAGGIE—SIR TRIUNE PANSY 


A combination of bulls whose individualit 
production will improye your herd. 
calves carrying the blood of all of th 
sale, 


“A Record on Every Dam.” 
W. W. KINYON, MGR., Lake Mills, 


One of the greatest herds in Wiscons 
of the best herd sires in the Middl 
Just drop us a line and your bull troub 
look easy; we have a surprise for you. 
stein bulls of type and production at 
that will please. 


F. H. BOYLE, OWNER, PEEBLES, 
L. F. Murphy, Manager. 


YOUNG BUL 


sired by Governor Fobes and from good 7 day an 
year record dams for sale: Breeding, producia 
type. The herd is accredited. Write 

wis 


SUMMIT FARM, John Zoberlin, PLYMOUTH, 


Jefferson County Holstein Sales Association 


can assist you in purchasing good, clean dairy cattle. 
Grade or pure-bred in any number you wish, Direct 
all eat itirry sak to A. F. 
fFERSON, W 


GAFKE, secretary, JEF- 


Come to Sheboygan County for Holstein 
We have choice grades and purebreds to lec 
from. Write your wants to: ( 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY EOLSTEIN | ASS’N 
Frank Ubbelohde, Secy., Plymouth, Wi: 


lealthy Holsteins 


ere in the market for grade or palliaies Hol- 
from tested herds write us today 


LLINOIS HOLSTEIN- ta tet ASSN. 
Dearborn, St., HICAGO, ILL. 


sby Bull For Sale 


EIGH eats CORNUCOPIA POSCH is 
onths’ old calf with good type and the right 
ig. His dam is a 25-Ib., 3-year-old daughter 
P. O. M. 4lst, 638 Ibs. butter in 305 days. His 
by Colony Posch Newman, 1123-lb. bull, and 
of the 41-lb. 4-year-old granddaughter of 37th. 
ard is clean. Write today. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


he Rawleigh’s Ideal Farm, Freeport, Ill. 


-om An Iowana Sir Ollie 


ater with 760 Ibs. in 305 days—Class B. 
by our proven son of Johanna Bonheur 
pion. This calf, B 348, born April 19th, 
is five-sixths white, and typy. Price 
A real bargain. 


ock Riverfarms,BraonI!] 


falo Creek Farm Holsteins 


are offering BULL CALVES rich in 
‘by breeding from tested dams. These 
from six to eleven months old. Some 
das low as $100.00. Write for pedigrees 
further information. Herd under federal 
cvision. 


7HAM BROS., 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


— We Can Offer — 
. Few Choice Bulls of 
Ormsby Breeding 


will be ready for fall service. They are 

individuals from good record dams. Also 

y younger calves at bargain prices. 
ELLWOOD & NELSON 

ALB, ILLINOIS 


MATADOR BULL 


t ready for service from an outstanding 
son of 


MATADOR SEGIS WALKER 


our great cow Duchess, leader in both 
23 and fat. Send for photos and pedigrees. 


Price $500. T. B. tested 
E PARK FARM, Palos Park, Ill. 
‘A. Carroll, Owner William Edgar, Herdsman 


ORMSBY BULLS BY 


an of the Ormsbys 2d 


sire is a son of 37th and Colantha Pieter- 
uass, a 1265-lb. daughter of Old Sir Piet. 
dam is a 1017-lb. daughter of Ormsby 
nna Hengerveld De Kol. We have a few 
ready for service from cows on S. O. 
Also a few young bulls from daughters of 
00-lb. son of Sir Walker Segis Homestead. 


LAKE PARK ORPHANS HOME 
edited Herd) Lake Park, Minnesota 


K. P. O. P. Bulls 


you will need a new sire dur- 
e the next year get in touch 
th us. We can offer you just 
hat you want. 


iRGROVE & ARNOLD, 


Norwalk, Iowa 


VICEABLE 30-LB. BULL and BULL CALVES 


* O. P. breeding. Sons of Rival King Ormsby 
edes, his dam world’s champion in Class C. 
x Federal Supervision. If you want show type, 
and production write 
7. FERGUSON, 


$ 


LAURENS, IOWA. 


‘fe 


High Grade Holstein Springers 


ff in the market for big production 
these cows will please you. Tuberculin 
ested. Address 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, N. Y. 
P. S. Come and make selections. 


?, 
(0,9 


OHIO HOLSTEINS 


gistered COWS, HEIFERS and BULLS. 
ry choice Calf ClubCALVES. We have two 
les agents in the field all the time who can 
<e care of all orders in fine shape. All in- 


iries are referred to our entiremembership. 
OHIO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N 
29 E. 102nd St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


GH CLASS YOUNG BULLS 


_A. R. 0. Dams — Accredited Herd 


lave some very good young bulls up to 10 months 
or sale. 


They are from good record dams of Co- 
a@ breeding. Most of them are by Lauderdale 
o Star Champion, a 1033 Ib. grandson of Johan- 

eur Champion. A few are by K. P. O. P. 54. 
d to sell. Accredited herd. 


IRNDALE FARM, DERBY, CONN. 
WALDO S. KELLOGG, Owner 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


IN NO OTHER 
HERD 


Can There Be Found Five Cows 
With Records Equal to These 


Five Femco Cows 


May Walker Ollie Homestead 1,523.24 
Mibkle Pieris cote tetae s'slete afin inte. « 31,610.60 
Grahamholm Co. Paul. Segis 1,426.75 
Mite suri ccwcete as < 34,291.80 
Grahamholm Col. Segis Maid 1,316.60 
ET Ue trate vo, crave tate tever ait veken’ eigial Since 33,545.60 
Miss Mutual Rose De Kol .... 1,260.50 
NTR ght oils cterelslaw vans 26,551.80 
Aurora Homestead Badger .. 1,208.76 
MES emer sonustetelvetal eve tate shel s eis alsa 32,321.20 


Eight other cows in the herd have rec- 
ords from 1,000 to 1,194 lbs. Femco 
Holsteins are producers. 


A Few Choice Bulls For Sale 


FEMCO FARMS 


BOX 336-B 


BRECKENRIDCE, - MINN. 


2, 
*,¢ 


BULLS For Sale 


We have young bulls of serviceable age 
and some yearling heifers of the famous 


COUNT-PIEBE 


breeding 


o, 
7 


Some outstanding individuals from 


High Record Cows 


These animals are priced to sell quick- 
ly. Write us for pedigrees. You cannot 
beat our price or quality. 


ARDEN DAIRIES, Inc. 
ST. PAUL MINNESOTA 


7 
Ne oe 


| 
Last Calf Advertised Was Sold 
to Nevada, But We Have 
Another Good One 


by St. Olaf Ormsby Sensation and from a 
2-year-old that has 12,560 lbs. milk, 551.5 
lbs. butter in 305 days. Write for pedi- 
gree and price. 


st ST. OLAF COLLEGE FARMS, 


2 Bull Calves 


WE ob! > aa SALE 2 GOOD ONES BORN JAN. 
NICELY MARKED, TYPY. 


One by a Rese of S. P. O. M. His dam made 
19 lbs. in 7 days, 550 Ibs. in 305 days at 25 months. 
The other is by our proven son of ‘‘Piebe.’’ His dam 
made 20 lbs. in 7 days, 764 lbs. in a year with first 
calf. These are good herd sire prospects. Your 
choice at $150. 


CARLETON COLLEGE FARM, 


Northfield, Minn. 
orthfie wi 


Northfield, Minn. 


P. Frost Spaulding Farm Co. 


offers choice Bred Bulls from good record dams and 
sired by KING PEITERTJE MERCEDES ORMSBY, 
one of whose daughters has just broken the World’s 
Record in the senior two-year-oid class with 1,119 Ibs. 
butter in a year. This sire is a son of Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes from an 1,100 lb. daughter of a 
1,000 Ib. cow and is one of the few sons of Sir 
P. O. M. backed by two generations of 1,000 lb. dams, 
Get our prices. 

Ct. L. SPAULDING. MGR., 


Northfield Holsteins 


Production and type—Prices right. Regis- 
tered cows, heifers and bulls, calf club calves, 
best of breeding,choice grade cows and heifers. 
NORTHFIELD HOLSTEIN CLUB 
NELS PARSON, SALES SEC., 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


FOR QUICK SALE 


SERVICEABLE SON OF MAN O’ WAR 
“That Son of 37th” 


Dam—Royally bred—753 lbs. 305 days at 44 
yrs. Calf, well grow and marked about half 
white. Send for pictures and _ pedigree. 
Price $150. 

EMPIRE STOCK FARMS 


Wm. Schmidt’s Sons, St. Peter, Minnesota 


16 Ormsby Heifers — 3 Ser- 
viceable Bulls 


We have for sale 16 good registered heifers 1 to 4 
years old sired by a son of Duke Pietertje Korndyke 
Ormsby. 6 are fresh, 3 are due in the spring and 4 
now milking are rebred to freshen early next summer. 
The 3 bulls, ready for light service are by the same 
sire and one is from a daughter of ‘‘38th.’’ They are 
offered at $75 each. Write 


E, C. BURGESS CEDAR, MINNESOTA 


Warren, Minn. 


IZi7 


MICHIGAN PUREBRED HOLSTEINS 


are now “barned” You don’t have 
to chase all over the back forty to 
Our County Sales Managers will take you around, Free. 


WRITE ME WHAT YOU WANT! 
J. G. HAYS, Sec., MICHIGAN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


3 sy SONS OF PABST PERSISTENCY 


FROM PROFIT MAKING DAMS — FARMERS’ PRICES 


PABST PERSISTENCY is a son of King Segis Alcartra 
Prilly from a 30-lb. 2-year-old daughter of Creator. He is 
an excellent individual and every one of his 20 sons 
and daughters born to date are good ones. We offer bull 
calves 6 weeks to 6 months old by him, from good produc- 
Eig) dams at prices which make them real bargains. Write 
us today. 


RED ROSE FARMS DAIRY, F. B. Ainger, Jr., 


ALL SET! 


see ’em. 


NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 


A Ten-Months-Old Bull For Sale 


Good Type — 7-day and year records 


We are offering for sale an unusually good 10 months’ old son of Sir Dutchland Colantha 
Denver, 36-lb., 1300-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad. His dam made 26.61 lbs. 
butter in 7 days as a 3-year-old and 700 lbs. in a year as a jr. 2-year-old. The calf is 
straight topped and a bargain at $225. Write today for pedigree of bull calf ear tag No. 306. 


SERRADELLA FARM, (Federal Accredited Herd) Oscoda, Mich. 


HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT 


HEAVY PRODUCTION IS PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture found from the study of 100,000 individual cow 
records, that the cost of feed for cows producing 9,000 Ibs. of milk in a year was only 
40% more than for cows producing but 4,500 lbs. of milk in a year. 


During the past year 897 cows and heifers in Michigan State Herds averaged 10,906 Ibs. 
each. They are bred for heavy production. 


Increase the production of your herd by using a sire bred by Michigan State Herds. 
Bull calves and service bulls at reasonable prices. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW PRICE LIST 
MICHIGAN STATE HERDS — BRED FOR PRODUCTION 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Dept.B, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Use a Bull Size¢by Ambassador Fobes 


Te ““Ambassador”’ is by S. P. O. M. 37th and out 
of that great foundation cow, Wisconsin 
Fobes. His sons and daughters have good 
type. His daughters’ records prove him a sire 
of production. 

We have for sale a few young sons of Ambas- 


sador Fobes. They are from good record dams 
that have both individuality and breeding. 


Write or, better still, come to the farm 


THE DETROIT CREAMERY CO. FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


Bulls of World’s Champion Breeding 


Sired by May Echo Plus Dixie, a son of 
Avon Pontiac Echo and De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie, the Dairy Queen of the World. 


Butter, 365 days, 1,686.68 lbs. 
Milk, 33,464.70 lbs. 


From Granddaughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad 


OE NEO Ee eREOrR a. lata) Lg ————— 
MARYLAND FARMS, Dudley E. Waters, Owner, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The Herd With Straight Top Lines and Perfect Udders’” 


FLINT ONA HENGERVELD SEGIS 


TYPE — PRODUCTION — BREEDING 
g ee eS i 


Our Junior herd sire is by King Ona and 
from Clover Farm Mercena Segis, a grand- 
daughter of King Segis, with 4 records over 
30 lbs. and with 950 lbs. butter in a year. 


We have young sons of this sire from 
daughters of Maplecrest Korndyke Henger- 
veld for sale. 


- BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


WE OFFER A ROYALLY BRED BULL CALF BORN SEPT. 23, 1926 
Sire, SIR WALKER SEGIS HOMESTEAD, a proven show bull, sire of 45 
A. R. 0. daughters. He is a “‘PIEBE’’ son from a 1230-Ib. former world’s 
record “COUNT daughter. 

Dam, LASHBROOK JUNE WALKER ORMSBY, an extra good two-year-old 
heifeé® now on yearly test and producing from 750 to 800 lbs. butter this year. 


Her dam a 1040-lb. cow and sire’s dam a 1265-lb. daughter of Sir P. 0. M. 
This bull will put type and production in your herd and is high class in 
every respect. 
Send for Pedigree and Photo 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


sir Walker Segis Homestead 


A. J, LASHBROOK, 


STEELE COUNTY HOLSTEINS AKONA HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALF born Aug. 20, 1927, sire from a high 


are noted for their size, type and production. record daughter of ‘‘37th’’ and a 1100 lb. son of Sir 

Pure-breds or grades. One or a carload. | P. 0. M. Dam on test this year, a granddaughter of 

GEO. S. KAUFMAN, Sec. NELS P. GRASS, Pres. 37”. Satisfaction or money back. Price $125. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA B. A. NORRIS, Anoka, Minn, 
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